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ART 

ARTERY,  in  ^Ha/«OT_)',  from  a»if,  (7;V,  and  TiifEi', /o  yfff/i,  denfed    cellular   fubflance  ;    it     is   powerfully    elaftic,    and 

is  the  name  by  which  thofe  vcffels  are   diftinguiftied  abounds    in    the    larger   arteries,  but    gradually  diminilhes 

through  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  heart   to  in  quantity  as  the  fize  of  the  veflel  decreafes;  fo  that  the 

every  part  of  the  body.     The  term  was  firft  adopted  by  the  fmall  arteries  are  quite  flaccid,    and  coUapfe  when  divided, 

anatomifts  of  the   Alexandrian    fchool,  in  confequence  of  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  the  ufe  of  thefe  various  degrees  of 

the  enontous  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  thefe  elafticity  and  mufcular  po)\-er,  which  are  given  to  the  dif- 

vefliels  were  defigned  for  the  diilribution  of  air  throughout  ferent  fets    of  arteries.      In    the    large    arteries,    mufcular 

the  body.  power   feems    unneceffary,    for  the  ferce  of    the  heart   is 

Arteries,  Slnidtire  of.     The  larger  arteries  have  thick  fully  adequate  to  the  propulfion  of  the  blood;  but  in  the 

and  elaftic  fides,  fo  that  they  remain  open  when  divided,  and  fmaller  arteries,  where  the  effetl  of  the  heart's  aftion  de- 


prefcnt  a  regularly  circular  aperture.  The  fides  may  be 
feparated  into  th-.  ee  flrata  of  diflimilar  fubftances,  which  are 
technically  called  coats.  The  innermol^,  whicli  is  generally 
termed  the  cuticular  coat,  is  very  thin,  but  very  ftrong  and 
inelaftic.     Upon    this   circumflance  depends  the  regularly 


clines,  a  proportionate  mufcular  power  is   allotted  to  the 
veflel  to  urge  on  the  circulating  fluids.     The  arteries  hae 
their  nutrient  arteries  and  veins,  their  abforbents,  and  their 
nerves.     All  the  arteries  proceed  from  one  great  veflel,  as 
the   branches   fpring   from  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  and  we 


circular  form  of  an  injected  artery  ;  for  if  the  cuticular  coat  proceed  to  notice  certain  circumftances  obfervable  in 

burfts  from  too  great  force  being  ufed  in  injefting,  the  ex-  Arteries,  the   Ramification   of  the.      i.  When   a  large 

terior  elallic  coats  are  diftended  into  an  irregular  and  uncer-  artery  gives  off  a  branch,  the  conjoined  areas  of  the  two 

tain  figure.     The  internal  furface  of  this  coat  is  perfectly  veflels  make  a   greater  fpace  for  the  blood   to   move   in, 

fmooth,  fo  that  the  blood  ghdes  along  it  without  impedi-  than  the  area   of  the  original    veflel.      The    increafe    of 

ment ;  the  external  furface  is  a  little  rough,  and  is  conne&ed  dimenfions   in  the  branches    of  a   large    artery    is   flight, 

by  cellular  fubflance  to  that  coat  which  furrounds  it.     The  but  in    thofe  of  a   fmall  one    it   is  fo    confiderable,    that 

middle  or  mufcular  coat  coufifts  of  circular  fibres  which  are  Haller  has  cflimated  it  as  fui-paffing  by    ^d  that   of  the 

fcarcely  yifible  in  the  largeft;  arteries,  but  are  verj-  manifell  trunk  from  which  they  fprung.     The  conjoined  areas   of 

and  ftrong  in  the  fmaller  ones ;   they  are  feen  projetling  in  all  the  fmall  arteries  fo  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  aorta, 

circular  ridges,  beneath  the  thin  cuticular  coat  of  a  fmall  that  the  fame  anatomilt,  in  oppofition  to  former  opinions, 

artery,  when  it  is  flit  open.     Tlie  great  increafe  of  the  muf-  fays,  thefe  veffels  may  be  confidered  as  conical,  the  bafis  of 

cular  power  of  the  fmall  arteries  is  not  only  evident  to  the  the  cone  being  in  the  extreme  arteries,  and  the  apex  in  the 


fight,  but  has  been  demonftrated  by  experiment.  Mr. 
Hunter  bled  a  horfc  to  death,  and  afterwards  examined  the 
ftate  of  the  arteries.  The  aorta  was  contraiSed  about  ■j^th 
part  of  its  natural  area,  the  iliac  ^th,  the  radial  \.  See  his 
Treatife  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  fee.     The  external 


heart. 

2.  '\^^Jen  a  large  artery  fends  off  a  branch,  its  courfe  does 
not,  in  general,  deviate  further  from  that  of  the  trunk,  than 
an  angle  of  45  degrew.     Sometimes  a  branch,  whicli  lias 
gone  off^  at  an  acute  angle,  returns,  and  proceeds  in  a  Con- 
or elaftic  coat  of  the  arteiy  appears   to  be   made  of  con-     trary  direilion  to  that  of  the  trunk ;  and  thefe  arteries  are 
Vol.  III.  H  generally 
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generally  called  circumflex.  Sometiiiies,  indeed,  a  l^.rge 
'artery  does  proceed  from  the  trunli  at  a  greater  angle, 
nearly  a  right  angle,  as  the  renal  arteries,  &c.  Though  the 
large' arteries  generally  ramify  at  acute  angles,  there  is  great 
divtrfity  in  the  bnmching  of  the  fmaller  ones. 

3.  Arteries,  in  general,  do  not  purfue  a  ftraight,  but 
fer^)entinc  courfc ;  in  fomc  inllances  it  is  remarkably  tiie 
cafe;  a$  in  the  fpermatics,  ihofe  of  the  face  and  occiput, 
and  in  moll  of  the  fmaller  arteries. 

4.  Though  the  ramification  of  arteries  may  be  compared 
to  the  branching  of  trees,  yet  it  differs  materially  in  this 
particular,  that  the  different  branches  frequently  conjoin. 
This  conjundion  is  technically  termed,  if  we  borrow  the 
phrafc  from  the  Greek  language,  their  "  Anaflomofis  ;" 
if  from  tlie  Latin,  their  "  Inofculation."  This  union  of 
arteries  rarely  happens  among  the  larger  ones,  but  fre- 
quently am6ng  the  fmaller ;  and  iiicreafes  in  number  in 
proportion  to  the  minuteiicfs  of  tlie  veffels.  The  utility  of 
the  inofculation  of  arteries  is  evident :  were  it  not  for  this 
circumllance,  if  any  artcrious  trunk  were  accidentally  cora- 
prcfTed,  fo  that  the  current  of  blood  in  it  fliould  be  for  fome 
lime  obllruAed,  the  parti  which  it  fupplied  mull  pcrilh. 
But  in  confequence  of  the  frequent  communication  of  the 
arteries  with  one  another,  the  blood  can  pafs  from  the 
adjacent  arteries  into  all  the  branches  of  any  one  accident- 
ally obllru£led. 

When  arteries  inofculate,  two  currents  of  blood,  moving 
in  oppofite  direftions,  mull  come  together,  and  retard  each 
other's  motion.  This  probably  is  the  reafon  that  larger 
arteries,  through  which  it  feems  necetfary  that  the  blood 
(hould  flow  with  rapidity,  fo  feldom  conjoin,  whilll  the 
fmall  arteries,  in  which  it  is  requifite  the  blood  Ihould  move 
tardily,  communicate  in  furprifmg  numbers,  and  with  a 
frequency  proportionate  to  their  minutenefs.  The  very 
frequent  communication  of  the  minute  arteries,  almoft  as 
effcdually  prevents  the  prejudicial  confequences  of  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  larger  trunks,  as  if  thofe  arteries  tiiemfelves  were 
made  to  communicate  by  more  direft  and  larger  channels. 
AU  thcfe  minute  arterious  tubes  are  capable  of  enlargement, 
and  it  is  an  afcertained  faft,  that  even  the  aorta  itfelf  may 
be  gradually  obftrufted,  without  the  parts  which  it  fupplies 
being  deprived  of  nourifhment.  From  an  attentive  conlider- 
ation  of  all  thefe  circumflances,  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
the  moderate  increafe  of  the  area  of  the  branches  of  large 
arteries,  the  acute  angles  at  which  they  divide,  their  nearly 
reClilinear  courfc,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  inofculation 
between  them,  are  defigned  to  facilitate  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  blood  in  them,  fo  that  it  may  ai-rive  unchanged  and  in 
the  fame  flate  that  it  was  projected  from  the  heart,  at  that 
part  of  the  body  for  the  nourilliment  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended; whilll,  on  the  contrar)-,  the  great  increafe  of  the 
area  of  the  fmaller  ve3els,the  variety  of  tlieir  angles,  theirtor- 
tuous  courfe,  and  their  frequent  communications,  were 
defigned  to  check  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion,  when 
it  has  arrived  at  that  part  where  fccretion  is  to  be  performed, 
and  nutrition  is  to  take  place.  Contrary  opinions  have  indeed 
been  maintained  ;  and  for  the  further  difcuffion  of  this  fubjeft, 
we  mufl  refer  the  reader  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Arteries,  Termination  of.  When  tlie  arteries  have  be- 
come very  minute,  they  terminate  in  two  ways;  they  either 
turn  back  again  and  become  veins,  and  return  the  blood  to 
the  heart,  or  they  fend  off  fine  vefTcls  which  abflraft  fome- 
tiiing  from  the  circulating  blood,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  the  fecerning  arteries.  Though  none  but  minute  ar- 
teries are  ever  reftefted  fo  as  to  become  veins,  yet  many  of 
them  are  of  fufBcient  magnitude  to  allow  the  palfage  of 
contmoa  waxen  injection.    The  arrangement  of  the  zniuute 
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veins  can  he  demondrated  by  impelling  common  waxen  in« 
jection  into  the  arteries,  particularly  if  a  de^'^^e  ui  putrefac- 
tion be  fufl'ered  to  take  place  pievioufly  to  the  experiment. 
In  the  difTeftion  of  fuch  a  preparation,  the  continuity  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  is  very  manifcll.  It  feems  therefore  to 
follow  from  this  facility  of  communication,  that  the  mafs  of 
blood  is  conllantly  and  freely  circulating,  in  order  to  under- 
go that  change  which  is  effecled  in  the  lungs,  whilll  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it  proceeds  into  the  vtvy  minute  arteries,  for 
the  purpofe  of  having  I'rcretions  m.ade  from  it.  For  thcfe 
arteries,  however  minute,  nuiil  be  coiilideicd  large  in  compa- 
rifon  to  t)ie  exility  of  olheis,  which  cannot  be  injedlcd  with 
wax  and  even  rejeft  ihc  red  globules  of  the  blood,  or  admit 
them  in  fuch  Imall  proportion,  that  they  do  not  impart  the 
red  colour  to  the  fluid  which  moves  in  thefe  vcfTcls.  Now 
we  may  venture  to  aflirm,  that  thefe  globules  do  not  much 
exceed,  in  diameter,  the  ijO.ocoth  part  of  an  inch,  which 
circumllance  fufficiently  fhcws  the  minutenefs  of  the  Icffer 
arteries.  See  the  article  Blood.  But  however  minute  arte- 
ries may  become,  ftill  thty  mull  all  end  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
they  mull  be  continued  into  veiri:;,  for  that  is  the  route  which 
the  blood,  or  fubtile  injedlions  purfue,  and  from  the  molt 
minute  arteries  thole  which  perform  fccretion  arife. 

The  fecerning  arteries  are  too  minute  to  admit  commonly 
of  demonllration  ;  they  are  however  evident  in  fome  glands  ; 
in  the  kidney  for  iiillance,  they  may  be  fecn  continued  into 
the  excretory  veffels  or  tubuli  uriniferi.  Subtile  injedlions, 
when  thrown  into  the  larger  arterial  trunks,  may  be  feen 
oozing  out  on  the  iurfaces  of  m.embranes,  and  into  the  cel- 
lular fubllnnce,  and  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  poured 
forth  from  the  open  orifices  of  the  fecerning  arteries.  Ana- 
logy therefore,  rather  than  aftual  demonllration,  leads  us  to 
believe,  that  the  fecerning  arteries  abllrad  the  particles  of 
nutrition,  or  the  materials  which  compofe  the  fabric  of  the 
body,  from  the  circulating  fluids,  and  dcpolit  them  from  their 
open  mouths,  fo  as  by  this  means  to  build  up  and  keep  ia 
repair  the  ftrudlure  of  the  body. 

Arteries,  Dijlribution  of.  The  great  artei-y,  whofe 
branches  fiipply  the  whole  of  the  body,  is  named  the  "  aor- 
ta." It  comes  oil  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left 
ventricle,  where  it  is  furroundcd  for  a  fhort  part  of  its  courfe 
by  the  flefhy  fibres  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  appears  externally 
to  be  divided  into  three  diftinft  eminences,  which  denote  the 
fituation  of  its  femilunar  valves. 

The  aorta  emerges  from  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  between 
the  pulmonaty  arter)',  and  the  right  auricle.  It  afcends  at 
firft  rather  to  the  right,  till  it  arrives  at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  fecond  rib.  Then  it  begins  to  bend  backwards  acrofs 
the  divifion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  trachea,  till  it 
reaches  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine,  in  which  fituation  it  de- 
fcends  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorfal  to  the  lall  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. 

By  the  "  arch  of  the  aorta,"  is  meant  that  part  of  the 
vefiei  which  arifes  from  the  heart,  and  bends  acrofs  the  chcfl. 
It  fends  off  the  following  branches  :  viz.  the  two  coronary 
arteries,  whofe  mouths  are  fituated  jull  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  femilunar  valves.  They  depart  from  the  trunk  at 
right  angles,  and  are  diHributed  to  the  lieart  illclf.  The 
moil  convex  part  of  the  arch  fends  off  three  large  branches ; 
firft,  the  artcria  innominata  ;  fecondly,  the  left  carotid  arte- 
ry ;  and  thirdly,  the  left  fubclavian  artery.  Varieties  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  the  number  of  arteries  which  arife 
from  this  upper  part  of  the  arch  :  a  long  lift  of  them  may 
be  fecn  in  Soemmerring  de  coi-poris  humani  fabrica,  torn.  v. 
p.  120. 

The  right  coronary  pafTes  in   the   groove  between  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  covered  by  fat,  to  the  flat  fur- 
face 
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fece  of  the  heart.  It  gives  off  five  large  branches  chiefly  to 
the  right  ventricle  ;  the  laft  of  thefe,  which  is  the  longell, 
anadomofes  near  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  the  left  coronary- 
artery. 

The  left  coronary  artery  is  found  between  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  left  auricle.  It  divides  into  two  branches. 
The  anterior  branch  takes  a  Terpentine  courfe  along  the  con- 
vex furfacc  of  the  heart,  in  the  direction  of  the  leptiim  ven- 
triculorum  ;  it  communicates  at  the  apex  with  the  right  co- 
ronary. The  pofterior  branch  paiTes  between  the  left  auri- 
cle and  ventricle  towards  the  left  margin  of  the  heart,  and  is 
diftributcd  to  the  left  ventricle. 

GhfefuaUon.  Both  the  coronary  arteries  fend  branches  to 
the  roots  of  the  great  veflels,  as  they  come  off  from  the 
heart,  and  they  communicate  with  the  phrenic,  internal 
mammar}',  and  bronchial  arteries. 

The  arteria  innominata  paffes  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  behind  the  fubclavian  vein.  After  a  courfe  of 
an  inch  or  an  ir.ch  and  a  half,  daring  which  it  gives  off  no 
branch,  it  divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  fubclavian 
arteries :  the  reft  of  the  defcription  of  thefe  arteries,  is  the 
fame  on  both  fides  of  the  body. 

The  common  carotid  artery  emerges  from  the  cheft  by  the 
fide  of  the  trachea,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  infertion  of 
the  ilernocleidomaftoideus  mufcle.  It  mounts  upwards  in 
front  of  the  vertcbi-se,  and  parallel  with  the  trachea,  till  it 
reaches  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyi'oid  cartilage,  without 
giving  off  a  fmgle  branch.  During  its  courle  along  the 
neck,  it  is  clofely  connected  to  tiie  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  At  the  upper  margin  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  caro- 
tid arteries,  the  former  of  which  is  diftributed  to  the  outfide 
of  the  head,  the  latter  to  the  brain. 

The  external  carotid  continues  its  courfe  upwards  between 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  ear,  being  imbedded  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  parotid  gland.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  it  divides  into  the  fuperficial  temporal,  and 
the  internal  maxillary  arteries. 

77'f  Branches  of  the  External  Carotid  Artery, 

The  fuperior  thyroideal  is  the  firft  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery-.  It  purfues  a  tortuous  courfe  downwards 
and  forwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  to 
which  it  is  almoft  entirely  diftributed,  communicating  freely 
with  the  thyroid  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroiJeal  artery. 
It  fends  however  a  fuperficial  branch  under  the  os  hyoides, 
which  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide.  Another 
branch  goes  to  the  lower  part  ot  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
is  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  The  laryngeal 
artery  is  the  moftconftant  brancli  of  the  fuperior  tluroideal  ; 
it  enters  the  larynx  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartila- 
ges, together  with  the  recurrent  nerve,  or  at  a  hole  in  the  fide 
of  the  thyroid  sartilage,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  to  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  lan'nx. 

The  lingual  artery  comes  off  from  the  external  carotid 
immediately  above  the  former  ;  it  accompanies  the  lingual 
nerve,  palTing  above  the  corner  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  within 
the  hyoglollus  mufcle  ;  it  gives  a  branch  (the  ramus  hyoi- 
d-eus  of  authors)  to  the  muleles  above  the  os  hyoides  ;  then 
it  fends  a  pretty  large  artery  (dorfalis  lingure)  to  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  epiglottis,  5:c.  Afterwards  the  tnnik  di- 
vides into  two  branches  :  the  fublingual,  which  paifes  be- 
tween the  fublingual  gland  and  the  geniohyoidcus  mufcle  to 
the  chin,  where  it  terminates  fuperficially  ;  and  the  raninal, 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  important  branch  :  it  continues 
its  courfe  along  the  inferior  furface  of  the  tongue,  preferv- 
ing  a  confiderable  iize  to  the  very  apex. 
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The  labial  arter)',  which  is  alfo  called  the  facial,  exter- 
nal maxillary,  or  angular  artery,  arifcs  from  the  external 
carotid  under  the  digaftric  and  ftylohyoideus  mufcles  ;  it 
advances  in  a  tortuous  manner  to  the  balls  of  the  jaw,  palT- 
ing  through  a  deep  fiffure  which  is  made  for  it  in  the  fub- 
maxillary  gland  ;  by  a  bold  and  fudden  turn  it  bends  over 
the  bafis  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mafl'eter 
mufcle,  and  then  follows  a  ferpentine  courfe  over  the  cheek 
to  the  fide  of  the  mouth  and  nofe,  under  the  zygomatic 
mufcles. 

Before  it  paffes  over  the  jaw,  it  fends  off  the  following 
branches,  i.  The  afcending  palatine  artery,  goes  under 
the  ftyloid  mufcles  to  the  pharynx,  Euftarhian  tube,  foft 
palate,  and  uvula.  2.  An  artery  to  the  back  of  the  tongue 
and  tonfils.  3.  A  number  of  fmall  branches  to  the  fub- 
maxillary  gland,  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  the 
flcin,  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  &c.  4.  The  fubmental 
comes  off  juft  before  the  artery  makes  its  turn  ;  it  runs 
forward  on  the  mylohyoideus  mufcle  towards  the  chin ; 
there  it  turns  over  the  fymphyfis  of  the  jaw,  and  is  diftri- 
buted to  the  fliin  and  mufcles  of  the  chin,  communicatinz 
with  the  inferior  labial  arterv. 

When  the  aitery  has  paffed  over  the  bafis  of  the  jaw,  it 
fends  off;  i.  A  branch  to  the  furface  of  the  maffeter, 
which  communicates  with  the  maffcteric  branch  of  the 
temporal.  2.  The  inferior  labial  artery,  which  fupplies  the 
lower  part  of  the  lower  lip,  and  communicates  with  the 
fubmental,  and  with  the  coronaiy  artery  of  the  lower  lip. 
3.  The  coronai-y  artery  of  the  lower  lip,  which  purfues  a 
winding  courfe  under  the  orbicularis  oris,  till  it  meets  and 
inofculates  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide.  It  is  fome- 
times  produced  by  the  inferior  labial.  4.  The  coronary 
artery  of  the  upper  lip  may  from  its  fuperior  magnitude  be 
confidcred  as  the  continuation  of  the  trunk  ;  it  follows  the 
edge  of  the  upper  hp,  lying  on  the  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tlie  lip  has  a  large  and  free  communi- 
cation with  the  oppofite  artery  ;  it  fends  off  a  large  branch 
to  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  two  fmaUer  branches  which  run 
along  the  front  of  the  feptum  nafi  ;  thefe  communicate  on 
the  ala  nafi  with  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  infra- 
orbitary  arteries.  The  branches  which  the  labial  fends  off 
to  the  face  vary  much  in  fize  and  number ;  fometimes  it 
terminates  in  producing  the  coronary  of  the  lower  lip  (vide 
Halleri  Icon.  fafc.  ii.  tab.  arter.  faciei)  ;  fometimes  the  na- 
fal  arteries  are  entirely  given  off  from  the  ophthalmic  ;  fome- 
times the  nafal  branches  of  the  labial  extend  over  the  nofe 
to  the  foiehead  ;  fometimes  the  branches  of  one  fide  differ 
from   thofe  of  the  other. 

The  afcending  pharyngeal  arteiy  of  Haller  (Halleri  Icon. 
fafcic  ii.  tab.  arter.  pharyng.),  which  is  the  fmalleft  branch 
of  the  external  carotid  except  the  pofterior  auricular,  either 
arifes  from  the  back  of  the  carotid  oppofite  the  lingual,  or 
from  the  point  of  bifurcation.  Its  courfe  along  the  neck  is 
ftraight  ;  it  is  found  in  front  of  the  reclus  capitis  major, 
and  on  the  fide  of  the  pharynx,  being  abfolutcly  hidden  by 
the  two  carotids.  Its  anterior  branches  fupply  the  bag  of 
th^  pharynx  ;  its  pofterior  branches  go  to  tlie  fuperior  cer- 
vical ganglion  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve,  to  the  par 
vagum,  and  fternomaftoideus  mufcle :  the  termination  of 
the  trunk  enters  the  (liuU  at  the  foramen  JLigulare,  and  ra- 
mifies on  the  dura  mater.  The  occipital  artei-v  is  covered 
at  its  origin  by  the  digaftric  mufcle  ;  it  paffes  in  front  of 
the  jugular  vein,  then  gets  between  the  malloid  prccefs  and 
the  atlas,  under  the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  Arriving  near 
the  ligamentum  nuchse,  it  penetrates  the  complexus  mufcle, 
and  becomes  cutaneous.  It  fends  off  brandies  to  the  muf- 
cle* along  which  it  paffes,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
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than  the  red,  3cfcends  along  the  outer  fide  of  the  com- 
plexus,  and  communicates  with  the  tranfverfahs  colli.  A 
branch  of  the  occipital  artery  enters  the  ikuU  at  the  foramen 
jugularc,  and  lupplies  the  dura  mater  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  trunk  of  the  occipital  artery  branches  over  the  back 
of  the  fcalp,  being  dillributed  to  the  occipital  portion  of 
the  occiplto-frontalis,  and  to  the  fkin.  Its  branches  com- 
municate freely  with  thofe  of  the  temporal,  artery. 

The  pollerior  artery  of  the  ear,  the  fnialleft  branch  of  the 
external  carotid  is  given  off  higher  up  than  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  branches.  Indeed  it  does  not  arife  until 
the  trunk  has  entered  the  parotid  gland.  It  follows  the 
courfe  of  the  digailric  niufcle,  afccnds  behind  the  external 
ear,  and  diftributes  its  branches  to  the  ear  and  fcalp,  com- 
munic.iting  with  the  temporal  and  occipital  arteries.  It 
fends  oft  the  arteria  (lylomalloidea,  whieli  entering  the  fo- 
ramen of  that  name,  fupplies  the  internal  ear. 

The  fuperlicial  temporal  artery  continues  its  courfe 
through  the  parotid  gland ;  it  mounts  over  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  dillributcs  its  widely  fprcadiiig  branches  over  the 
fide  of  the  head. 

Branches  of  the  Temporal  Artery. 

Branches  to  the  parotid  gland ;  one  or  two  fmall  twigs 
to  the  front  of  the  ear,  called  the  anterior  auricular  arteries  ; 
a  branch  to  the  articulation  of  the  U)wer  jaw  ;  and  one  or' 
two  branches  to  the  maffeter  mufcle.  The  tranlverfe  ar- 
■  tery  of  the  face  is  given  off  by  the  temporal,  while  it  is 
paffnig  through  the  parotid  gland  ;  it  emerges  from  that 
gland  in  company  with  the  parotid  duel,  crolles  over  the 
mallcter  mufcle,  and  advances  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
communicating  with  all  the  arteries  of  the  face.  Tlie  middle 
temporal  arteiy,  which  is  to  be  diilinguidied  from  the  Inper- 
ficial  temporal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deep-feated  tem- 
poral on  the  other,  runs  under  the  temporal  aponeurofis, 
and  extends  as  far  as  the  fronto-occipitalis  mufcle. 

After  the  temporal  artery  has  pafl'cd  over  the  zygoma, 
it  divides  fooner  or  later  into  the  anterior  and  poiterior 
temporal  branches  ;  thefe  communicate  with  each  other  ;  the 
anterior  branch  communicates  alfo  with  the  frontal  and 
fupra-orbital  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  ;  the  pofterior  branch 
communicates  with  the  potlerior  auricular  and  occipital 
arteries. 

The 'internal  maxillary  artery  is  much  larger  than  the 
temporal,  and  {hould  therefore,  if  fr/e  be  adopted  as  the 
criterion,  be  confidered  as  the  continuation  of  the  ca- 
rotid. It  paffts  forwards  and  downwards  between  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  mufcle  and  the  jaw  ;  then  following  a  fer- 
pentine  courfe,  it  arrives  at  the  fphenomaxiliary  I'.ffure, 
where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  three  branches. 
Branches  of  I  he  lulenuil  Maxillary  Artery. 

A  fmall  twig  entering  the  tympanum  by  the  fiffuni 
Glafferi ;  another  entering  the  Ikull  at  the  foramen 
ovale. 

The  fpinous  or  middle  meningeal  artery  mounts  (Iraight 
upwards  through  the  fpinous  hole  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
and  is  dillributed widely  over  the  dura  mater;  it  caufes  the 
deep  grooves  which  iniprefs  the  inner  furface  of  the  paricwil 
bone  ;  it  communicates  with  the  pofterior  meningeal  veifels, 
which  come  from  the  vertebral  and  occipital  arteries,  and 
with  the  anterior  ones  from  the  ophthalmic. 

The  inferior  maxillary  artery  enters  the  canal  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  company  with  the  nerve  of  the  fame  name  ;  it  fends 
branclujs  to  the  teeth  and  to  the  fubllance  of  the  jaws  ;  ar- 
living  at  the  foramen  mentale,  it  divides  into  two  branches  ; 
one  of  thefe  goes  forwards  to  fupply  the  incifor  teeth  ;  the 
other  comes  out  at  the  foramen  mentale,  and  inofculates 
with  die  artery  of  the  lower  lip. 


The  pterygoid  branches  are  dillributed  to  the  pterygoid 
mufcles. 

The  deep  temporal  arteries  are  two  in  number,  and  ra- 
mify deeply  in  the  temporal  mufcle. 

The  artery  of  the  cheek  (arteria  buccalisj  runs  along 
the  buccinator  mufcle,  and  communicates  with  the  arteries 
of  the  face. 

The  alveolar  artery,  or  artery  of  the  upper  jaw,  bends 
round  the  tubercle  of  the  jaw,  and  advances  towards  the 
face.  Its  chief  branch  enters  a  canal  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
fupplies  the  teeth. 

The  infra-orbitary  artery  enters  and  pnffes  through  the 
infra-orbitary  canal  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone,  and  comes 
out  upon  the  face  at  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  It  is  dillri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  communicates 
with  the  coronary  arten'  of  the  upper  lip,  and  its  nafal 
branches  ;  with  the  tranfverfe  artery  of  the  face,  and  the 
artery  of  the  cheek. 

The  fuperior  or  defcending  palatine  artciy  is  one  of  the 
three  branches,  into  which  the  internal  maxillai-y  divides  at 
the  fpheno-maxiUary  fiflure  ;  it  paffcs  through  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal,  and  comes  out  at  the  poilcrior  palatine  fo- 
ramen. After  fending  a  branch  backwards  to  the  foft  pa- 
late, the  artery  comes  forwards  under  t!ie  arch  of  the  teeth. 
A  fmiU  branch  of  it  pafl'es  by  the  foramen  incifivura 
into  the  nofe. 

The  upper  phar^'ngcal  artcrj-  is  fcnt  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  pharynx. 

The  nafal  artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  tiiink, 
goes  through  the  fpheno-palatine  foramen  to  the  hack  of 
the  nollrils  ;  there  it  gives  fmall  twigs  to  the  rethmoid  and 
fphenoid  cells,  and  larger  branches  to  the  ftptum  and  floor 
of  the  nollrils  and  antrum  maxillare. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  purfues  a  ferpentine  courfe 
along  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  till  it  anives 
at  the  entrance  of  the  carotid  canal.  It  is  conneclcd  with 
the  par  vagum,  and  the  great  fympathetic  nerve,  and  alfo 
with  the  reftus  anterior  mufcle.  It  follows  the  courfe  of  the' 
canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  palling  lirll  directly  upwards, 
then  turning  horizontally  forwards,  and  then  alcending 
again  in  a  llraight  direction,  and  entering  the  cavernous 
linus.  While  in  this  finus,  it  paffes  from  tlie  back  of  the 
fphenoid  bone  to  the  anterior  clynoid  procefs,  where  it  fud- 
denly  doubles  back  upon  itfelf,  and  branches  out  to  the  brain., 
Branches  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery. 

AVhile  in  the  cavernous  finus,  it  fends  off  the  two  arteries 
of  the  receptaculum,  which  are  fpread  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  dura  mater. 

Having  rifen  to  the  anterior  clinoid  procefs,  it  fends  off 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  enters  the  orbit  with  the  optic 
nerve.  Tlie  artery  is  lituated  at  fnil  on  the  outfidc  of  the 
nerve  ;  entering  the  orbit,  it  crofTeS  obliquely  over  the  nerve, 
and  arrives  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  It  fends  off 
tl:e  following  branches. — The  lacrymal  artery  fupplies  the 
lacrymal  gland,  ar.d  fends  forv,-ard  two  fmall  branches  to  the 
tarfus  of  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lid.  The  poilcrior  a;th- 
moidal  artery  paffes  through  the  poilerior  orbitary  hole  to 
the  xthmoid  cells.  The  fupra-orbitary  or  fuperior  mufcular 
artery  paffes  along  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  fupplies  the 
levator  palpebrx,  the  rectus  fuperior,  and  rtdus  internus 
oculi,  quits  the  orbit  at  the  fuperciliary  foramen,  and  com- 
municates with  the  arteries  of  the  fe-alp.  The  central  artery 
of  the  retina  plunges  into  the  optic  nerve,  runs  along  its 
axis,  and  ram.ities  beautifully  on  the  retina.  One  of  its 
branches  penetrates  the  vitreus  humor,  and  is  dillributed  to 
the  cr)-ft.alline  lens.  The  ciliary  arteries  do  not  all  come  off 
from  the  Uuuk  of  tlie  ophthalmic,  but  many  are  produced 
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by  its  branches.     They  may  be  divided  into  tliree  claffes. —     to  the  pericardium  ;  and  fomc  fmall  twigs  to  the  anterior 


The  pofterior  or  fhort  ciliaiy  arteries  funound  the  optic 
nerve  ;  they  divide  into  twenty  or  thirty  branches,  which 
perforate  the  back  of  the  fclerotica,  and  are  diftributed  to 
the  choroid.  The  long  ciliary  arteries  are  two  in  number ; 
they  perforate  the  fclerotica  at  one-third  of  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  optic  nerve  and  the  cornea  ;  arriving  at  the  orbi- 
culus  ciiiaris,  thty  divide  into  two  branches,  which  follow 
the  outer  circle  of  the  iris,  and  communicating  together, 
form  the  zona  major  of  the  iris  ;  the  branches  of  this  form 
the  zona  minor  on  the  inner  circumference  of  the  iris.  The 
anterior  ciliary  arteries  penetrate  the  front  of  the  fclerotica, 
and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  zones  of  the  iris. 
Thefe  ve 


mediaftinum,  and  back  of  the  (lemum.~  Other  branches 
come  off  at  the  intervals  between  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
communicate  with  the  intercoftal  arteries,  and  then  go  out 
to  the  mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  cheft. 

The  inferior  thyroideal  aiterj-  arifes  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  ftcrno-clcidomaltoi- 
deusj  it  divides  almoft  immediately  into  four  branches. 
I.  The  proper  thyroid  branch  bends  in  a  tortuous  manner 
under  the  carotid  arter)-,  till  it  arrives  at  the  thyroid  gland, 
to  which  it  is  diilributcd,  communicating  with  the  fuperior 
thyroideal  artcr)-.  This  branch  fends  one  or  two  fmall  twigs 
down  along  the   trachea.     2.  The  afcending  thyroid  branch 


r.ils  ill  the  fcEtus  produce  the  arteries  of  the  mem-  is  a  fmall  but  conllant  arten-,  which  partes  upwards  in  front 
brana  pupillaris.  The  inferior  mufcular  arter)-  goes  to  the  of  the  tranfverfe  procefics  of  the  cenical  vertebrse  and  is 
mufcles  which  are  found  beneath  th.e  globe  of  the  eye  ;  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  m.ufcles  and  nerves.  ".The 
viz.  the  obliquus  minor,  the  reftus  inferior  and  e.Kternus.  tranfverfe  artery  of  the  neck  goes  alon^  the  fide  of  the  neck 
The  a.i;;rior  a;thmoidal  arter)'  pafTts  through  the  anterior  and  is  diftributed  to  the  trapezius  and  neighbouring  rnuf- 
orbitary  hole  ;_and  entering  the  l1<ull,  is   diftributed  to  the     cles  of  the  fcapula.     4.  The  tranfverfe  artery  of  the  fhoulder 

(tranfverfalis  fcapularis,  or  fcapularis  fuperior)  pafles 
along  the  root  of  the  neck  towards  the  fcapula,  giving  oiT 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  The  trunk  paffing 
through  the  notch  in  the  fuperior  qofta  of  the  fcapula, 
takes  the  name  of  the  lupra-fcapulary  arter)-  ;  it  fends  oft" 
many  branches  to  the  fupra-fpinatus  mufcle,  then  defccnds 
under  the  acromion  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fcapula,  where 
it  communicates  veiy  largely  and  freely  with  the  infra-fca- 
pulary  artery. 

Objlr-vc.t'wii.   Sometimes   the    tranfverfe     artery    of    the 


dura  mater.  The  fuperior  and  inferior  palpebral  arteries  are 
deftined  for  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids.  The  trunk,  ar- 
riving at  the  inner  a  .gle  of  the  eye,  fplits  into  two  branches  : 
the  nafal  branch  croffes  the  lacrymal  bag,  dtfcends  along  the 
ala  nr.fi,  and  communicates  with  the  labial  artery.  The 
frontal  branch  is  diftributed  to  the  fcalp,  and  communicates 
with  the  temporal. 

After  the  carotid  has  arrived  at  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cefs,  it  fends  oif  feveral  fmall  branches,  fome  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  choroid  plexus. 


Then  it  fends  off  the  communicating  artery,  which  meet-     fiioulder  is  a  branch  of  the  fuperficial  cervical  artery.   S 


ing  and  anallomofing  with  a  fimilar  branch  of_  the  vertebral, 
contributes  to  form  the  celebrated  circle  of  Willis. 

The  artery  then  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  pofterior 
branch. 

The  anterior  branch,  or  the  artery  of  the  corpus  callo- 
fum,  comes  forward  in  the  divifion  between  the  two  anterior 
lobes  of  the  biain.     Here  it  approaches  the  artery  of  the 


times  it  comes  oiF  as  a  diftincl  trunk  from  the  axillary 
artery,  and  then  the  name  of  fupra-fcapulary  is  applied  to  the 
whole  of  it.  In  thefe  cafes  the  fourth  branch  of  the  thy- 
roideal is  fmall,  and  only  reaches  to  the  furface  of  the  tra- 
pezius, deltoid,  &c. 

The   vertebral,  which  is  an  artery  of  great  magnitude,- 
.  arifes   from   the   upper  part   of  the  fubclavian,  behind  the 

oppofite  fide,  and  has  a  ftiort  but  large  communication  with  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve  : 
it  juft  above  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves.  This  commu-  it  afcends  through  the  foramina  of  the  tranfverfe  proceifes 
nication  completes  the  circle  of  Willis  in  front.  The  reft  of  the  cerifcal  vertebra:,  entering  at  the  fixth,  fifth,  or 
of  the  trunk  pafTcs  firft  upwards,  auvi  then  turns  backward  fourth  vertebra.  In  paling  from  the  fecond  to  the  firft 
over  the  corpus  dallofum,  and  between  the  two  hemifpheres  vertebra,  it  makes  a  great  turn  ;  then  it  again  bends  back- 
of  the  brain.  _  '  wards   along   that  groove  of  the  atlas  which  is  deftined  to 

The  pofterior  branch,  or  artery  of  the  filTura  fylvii,  runs  receive  it.  Entering  the  f!<ull  at  the  foramen  m.agnum,  it 
direclly  outv/ards,  and  enters  the  fifTura  Sylvii ;  its  branches  afcends  along  the  balilary  procefs  of  the  occiput,  and  uu- 
fupply  the  middle  part  of  the  brain  chiefly.  der  the  medulla  oblongata  to  meet  the  artery  of  the  oppo- 

Obferva'lon.    All  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum     fite    fide   at  an    acute    angle  ;    by    the    union  of  the    two 


ramify  firft  upon  the  pia  mater,  and  then  enter  the  cortical 
fubftance  of  the  brain.  They  do  not  follow  the  directions 
of  the  convolutions.  They  are  compofed  of  thinner  coats 
than  other  arteries,  whence  the  blood  may  be  feen  even 
through  the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries. 

The  fubclavian  artery  afcends  behind  the  head  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  infertion  of  the  fterno-cleidomaftoideus  muf- 
cle, towards  the  fcaleni  mufcles  ;  it  pafics  between  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  fcalenus,  and  then  bends  over  the  firft  rib 
into  the  axilla,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  axillary  ar 


trunks  the  bafilar  artery  is  form.ed.  The  vertebral  arterv, 
as  it  paffes  through  the  tranfverfe  procefTes,  gives  off  forae 
branches  to  the  fpinal  marrow.  While  it  is  paffing  through 
the  occipital  hole,  it  fends  off  the  pofterior  menii:o-eal 
artery,  which  fupplies  the  dura  mater  on  the  occiput,  and 
extends  as  far  the  fphenoid  bone.  The  inferior  arterj'  of 
the  cerebellum  anfes  immediately  before,  or  after  the  union 
of  the  vertcbrals  ;  it  comes  off"  near  the  origin  of  the  par 
vagum,  and  having  diftributed  feveral  branches  to  the  inferior- 
furface  of  the  cerebellum,  teniiinates  in  the  fourth  ventricle. 


ter)'.     The  outer  edge  of  the  fcalenus  may  be  confidered     The  anterior  and  pofterior  fpinal  arteries  arc  ufually  given 
as  the  boundary  between  the  fubclavian  and  axillaiy  portions     off  before  the  union  of  the  vertcbrals.     They  defcend  alon 


of  the  veffel. 

Branches  of  the  Suhclav'tan  Ailery. 
The  internal  mammary  artery  comes  off  from  the  f-ont 
of  the  fubclavian  ;  it  paftcs  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
fternum  and  clavicle,  tlien  goes  along  the  middle  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  tenninates  on  the  reftus  abdomi- 
nis by  communicating  with  the  epigaftric,  intercoftal,  and 
lumbar  arteries.  It  fends  an  artery  to  the  thymus  ;  a  fmall 
branch  which  accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve  ;  two  arteries 


the  front  and  the  back  part  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and 
keep  up  their  fiae  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  it  by  means  of 
frequent  communications  with  branches  from  without.  Tiie 
bafilar  artery  pafles  along  the  middle  of  tiie  tuberculum 
annular?  to  its  anterior  margin,  giving  feveral  fmall  branches 
to  its  inferior  furface.  Then  it  divides  into  four  branches, 
two  for  each  fide  of  the  brain.  The  fuperior  arter)-  of  the 
cerebellum  bends  round  the  crura  cerebri,  and  is  diftributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellum ;  it  alfo  gives  branches 
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to    the   cnin   cerebri,    thalami,     ti:bcrcula  quadrigemina, 

ami   pineal   gianJ.     'I'lie   dctrp-fcatcd   artery   of  the    brain 

is  fcparatcJ  tVotn  the   former    branch    by    the     nerve    of 

the  third    pair.     Afceniiiiig    between    the    cerebellum  and 

p'jilcrior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  it   fends  off  the  connnuni- 

laliiig  branch,  which  meeting  and  inofcnlating  with  a  fimi- 

i.ir  branch  of  the  carotid,  completes  the  circle  of  Willis. 

'J'iie  rttl  of  the  artery  k  dillributed  to  the  back  of  the  brain. 

'I'iic   fuperior  iutcrcoftal  artei7   goes  off  from   the  back 

->f  the  fubdavian,  and  defcends  over  the  heads  of  the  hrll 

and  fecond   ribs.      Jt  gives  fmall   twigs  to  the  ocfophagus ; 

two   branches   to   the    fpinal    marrow ;    two    others  which 

penetrate  to  the  miifclesof  the  liack;  and  two  branches  for 

the  firft  and  fecond  intercollal  fpaces,  which  communicate 

with  the  inferior  intercoflal  arteries. 

Tliefe  four  brar.ches  are  ufiially  given  off  before  the  fvib- 
cUvian  paffes  between  the  fcaleni  ;  the  two  following  arile 
while  it  is  paffing,  or  immediately  after  it  has  pafled. 

The  deep-feated  cervical  artery  goes  under  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck,  almoft  touching  the  vertebiiE.  It  is  entirely 
dillributed  to  the  furrounding  mufcles,  and  reaches  almoil 
to  the  occiput. 

The  fuperficial  cervical  artery  is  hidden  under  the  brachial 
nerves  ;  its  lirll  branches  go  to  thofe  nerves,  and  to  the 
fcaleni  mufcles;  the  rcll  of  the  trunk  goes  to  the  mufcles 
behind  the  neck,  as  the  fplcnius,  complexus,  trapezius,  and 
levator  fcapula:. 

The  artery,  having  left  the  fcaleni  mufcles,  recedes  from 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  affumes  the  name  of  axillary; 
k  bends  obliquely  downwirds  over  the  middle  of  the  firll 
and  fecond  ribs,  and  under  the  clavicle  into  the  axilla. 
Emerging  from  under  the  clavicle,  it  is  covered  by  the 
brachial  nerves,  by  the  axillaiy  vein  and  glands;  externally 
it  is  protected  by  the  pcc\oral  mufcles.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
axilla,  between  the  fen-atus  anticus  and  fubfcapularis  muf- 
cles ;  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  latiffimus 
doi'ii,  it  changes  its  name  for  that  of  the  humeral  artery. 
Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 
The  firft  or  upper  thoracic  artery  arifes  near  the  upper 
margin  of  the  peAoralis  minor  mufcle,  behind  which  it 
defcends  ;  its  branches  fupply  the  ferralus  anticus,  pedloral, 
and  fome  of  the  intercollal  mufcles. 

The  long  or  fecond  thoracic  artery,  which  is  fometimes  a 
branch  of  the  pofterior  circumflex,  or  infra-fcapular  arte- 
ries, paffes  alfo  behind  the  pedloralis  minor,  fas  ar  as  the 
fixth  rib.  Its  branches  go  to  the  axillaiy  glands  and 
mammx,  alfo  to  the  feiratus,  peftoralis  minor,  and  intei- 
,  coflal  mufcles. 

Thefe  two  thoracic  arteries  inofculatc  with  tbe  inter- 
coftals,  and  the  internal  mammary. 

The  thoracic  artery  of  the  Ihoulder  (arteria  thoracica 
humeraiia)  comes  off  near  the  fecond  rib,  and  penetrating 
between  the  peftoralis  major  and  deltoid,  is  diftributed 
chiefly  to  the  former  mufcle,  and  the  neighbouring  integu- 
ments. 

The  deep  or  fourth  thoracic  branch  (arteria  thoracica 
alaris),  fupplies  the  axillaiy  glands,  the  pedloralis  minor, 
and  fubfcapularis. 

Ohfervation.  The  thoracic  arteries  are  fubjedl  to  confider- 
able  variety  in  number,  fize,  and  dilliibution. 

The  infrafcapular  or  fubfcapular  artery,  which  is  a  very 
large  trunk,  comes  off  near  the  neck  of  the  fcapula.  Its 
lirll  branches  go  to  the  fubfcapularis,  to  the  caplule  of  the 
flioulder  joint,  and  to  the  mufcles,  which  arile  from  the 
coracoid  proccfs.  A  very  large  mufcular  branch  is  dif- 
tributed to  the  teres  major  and  minor,  the  ferratus,  latilli- 
tnus  dorfi,  fubfcapularis,  &c.  The  principal  part  of  the 
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trunk  turns  over  the  inferior  collaof  the  fcapula,  and  rami- 
fies on  the  dorfum  of  the  bone,  fupplying  the  infra-lpina- 
tus,  and  teres  minor,  and  comnuinicating  with  the  (upra- 
fcapular  artery. 

'i'he  pofterior  circumflex  artery  goes  off  between  the 
teres  major  and  fubfcapularis  ;  it  paffes  backwards  between 
thefe,  and  under  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  is  re- 
flefted  round  the  head  of  the  humerus,  being  connected 
with  the  deltoid.  Its  branches  go  to  the  deltoid  and  other 
mufcles  about  the  fcapula,  and  communicate  with  the  pro- 
funda humeri. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery  is  a  much  more  (lender 
brar.ch  ;  it  goes  under  the  biceps  and  coracobrachiahs,  and 
terminates  on  the  deltoid. 

The  brachial  or  humeral  artery  leaving  the  axilla,  purfues 
its  courfe  along  the  middle  of  the  biceps  mufcle  ;  it  pafles 
over  the  brachialis  interuus,  and  advances  gradually  towards 
the  front  of  the  arm.  In  tliis  courfe  the  large  median 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  it.  Arriving  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
it  goes  under  that  produdliou  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
fends  off  to  the  fafeia  of  the  fore -arm,  and  is  lodged  deep 
in  the  hollow  w'hich  is  left  between  the  two  maffes  of  miil- 
cles  on  the  fore -arm,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries.  The  median  nerve  ftill  remains  in  front  of 
the  artery  ;  the  cephalic  vein  is  lituated  conliderably  on  the 
oullide  of  the  artery  ;  and  the  median  vein  crolTes  over  it 
to  join  the  cephalic. 

Branches  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 
Branches  of   little    confequeuee   go  to  the  teres  major, 
latiffunus  dorfi,  triceps,  coracobrachiahs,  biceps,  and  nerves 
of  the  arm. 

The  larger  deep-feated  artery  of  the  flioulder  (profunda 
humeri  major  or  coUateralis  magna)  ariles  high  up  in  the 
arm,  and  is  frequently  given  oft  by  the  inferior  fcapular\', 
or  pofterior  circumflex  arteries.  It  bends  backwards  be- 
tween the  long  and  the  external  head  of  the  triceps,  giving 
many  large  branches  to  that  mufcle,  and  comes  out  at 
the  back  of  the  arm,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches; 
thefe  communicate  at  the  back  oi  the  elbow  with  the 
radial  and  ulnar  recnnents. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  humerus  comes  off  near  the 
infertion  of  the  coracobrachiahs,  and  having  diftributed 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles,  enters  the  fubftance 
of  the  bone. 

The  fmaller  deep-feated  branch,  or  branches,  go  to  the 
outfide  of  the  brachialis  internus,  fupinator  radii  longus, 
extenfores  carpi  radiales,  &c.  and  communicate  with  the 
recurrents  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  great  anaftomoling  branch  (ramus  anaftomoticus 
magnus)  comes  off  from  the  infide  of  the  trunk,  within 
a  (hort  diftance  of  the  joint,  and  proceeds  towards  the 
inner  condyle  ;  its  branches  communicate  above  with  the 
profunda,  below  with  the  recurrents. 

Tiie  two  lall-mentioncd  branches,  with  one  or  two  more 
which  delcend  along  the  triceps  to  communicate  with  the 
arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  are  fometinacs  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  coUaterales  minores. 

The  radial  artery,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  ulnar,  fecms 
to  be  given  off  as  a  branch  from  the  ulnar ;  it  paffes 
along  the  furface  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  then 
goes  on  the  infide  of  the  fupinator  longus  tox  the 
wrift.  It  bends  under  the  extenfor  tendons  of  the  thumb, 
and  penetrates  the  abductor  indicis  to  arrive  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Here  it  palFes  along  the  heads  of  the  nie- 
tacai'pal  bones,  and  having  formed  the  arcus  profundus 
voLe,  communicates  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  hand  with 
a  large  branch  of  tlie  ulnar. 

Branches 
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Branches  of  the  Rad'tal  Ar!ery. 
The  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  aitciy  is  rtflefted 
towards  the  outer  condyle,  between  the  brachialis  intemus, 
and  the  radial  extenfors  of  the  carpus  ;  there  it  has  nu- 
meious  coiiimunicatioMS  with  the  collateral  arteries  of  thearm. 
The  fuperticial  arterj'  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  given 
off  juft  as  tlie  trunk  begins  to  turn  over  the  radius;  it 
goes  over  the  abdudor  pollicis,  or  through  its  fibres,  to 
communicate  with  the  ulnar,  and  thereby  complete  the 
fuperlicial  arch.  This  branch  varies  much  in  fize  ;  fomf- 
times  it  is  very  fmall,  and  docs  not  reach  to  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery ;  fometimcs  it  is  lo  large,  as  to  give  off  the  branch 
to  the  outiide  of  tiie  thumb  ;  or  even  to  both  fides  of 
the  thumb. 

At  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  radial  gives  off  an  artery  or 
two  to  the  back  of  the  thumb,  another  to  the  back  of  the 
fore-finger,  and  a  th.ird  to  the  back  of  the  carpus  (dorfalis 
carpi'),  which  communicates  with  the  interoflea,  and  fends 
fmall  branches  between  the  metacarpal  bones. 

After  the  radial  artery  has  entered  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
it  fends  off  the  great  arteiy  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  along 
the  fide  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  then  divides 
into  three  branches.  Two  of  thefe  are  for  the  two  fides  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  third  for  the  radial  fide  of  the  fore- 
finger. The  branches  of  the  deep-feated  arch  are  fmall, 
and  fupply  the  interoffei  mufcles,  and  come  out  at  the  back 
of  the  wrill  and  hand. 

The  ulnar  artery  goes  under  the  pronator  teres,  flexor 
carpi  radiaUs,  flexor  digitorum  fublimis,  and  palmaris  longus, 
ai;d  pafles  within  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the 
wrill.  There  it  is  fituated  juft  within  the  pifiform  bone, 
bends  acrofs  the  palm  of  the  hand,  over  the  flexor  tendons, 
fo  as  to  form  the  fnperficial  arch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  is  fituated  under  the  palmar  fafcia,  and  oppofite  to 
the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  It  terminates  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  tlie  palm  by  communicating  with  the  fuper- 
ficial  branch  of  the  radial  arteiy. 

Branches  of  the  Ulnar  Artery. 
The  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  goes  under  the  flexor 
mufcles  to  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle,  where  it 
communicates  freely  with  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  arm. 
The  interofleous  artery  comes  ofl^  very  foon  from  the 
ulnar:  it  immediately  fends  a  large  branch  through  the 
jnteroffeous  ligament  to  the  back  of  the  fore-arm;  this 
branch  gives  off  the  interofleous  recurrent,  andthen  pafles 
down  the  fore -arm  to  the  wrill,  fupplying  the  extenfor 
mufcles.  The  trunk  of  the  interofleous  artery  defcends 
along  the  ligament  to  the  pronator  quadratus ;  there  it 
perforates  the  interofleous  ligament,  and  communicates 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  interofleous  artery  and 
with  the  dorfal  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteiies. 

An  artery  to  the  back  of  the  hand  (dorfalis  manus), 
communicates  with  the  interofleous  arteries. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  goes  off  jull  below  the  pifiform 
hone;  it  dips  under  the  flexor  tendons,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  radial  artery,  completes  the  deep  palmar  r.rch. 
The  convex  part  of  the  fuperficial  arch  then  produces 
three  large  digital  arteries,  which,  paffing  between  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  arriving  at  the  root  of  the  fingers, 
divide  each  into  two  branches,  which  go  along  the  fide 
of  the  fingers  to  their  very  apex,  where  they  communicate. 

ObferviU'wn.  The  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  are  fubjeft  to 
great  varieties.  The  brachial  fometimes  divides  long  before 
It  arrives  at  the  elbow,  even  as  high  as  the  axilla,  in  fome 
iubjefts.  Then  the  courfe  of  thefe  arteries  is  natural  in 
other  refpeAs.  Sometimes,  however,  where  this  high  divi- 
fion  takes  place,  the  ulaar  artery,  inllead  of  going  under  the 


mufcles,  which  have  been  mentioned,  goes  over  them  and 
jull  under  the  fliin.  Sometimes  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  in- 
terofleous arteries  proceed  ftraight  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  are  djfl.ributed  to  the  fingers  without  forming  any 
arches  at  all. 

The  aorta  having  formed  its  arch,  pafles  gradually  behind 
the  lungs  to  the  left  fide  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrx.  It 
defcends  in  a  ftraight  courfe  along  the  back  of  the  pofterior 
mediaftinum  until  it  arrives  at,  and  pafles  through,  the  crura  • 
of  the  diaphragm  ;  this  portion  of  the  veflcl  is  termed  the 
thoracic  aorta. 

Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

The  common  bronchial  artery  comes  off  high  up  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta  ;  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
for  either  lung. 

The  right  and  left  bronchial  arteries  arife  lower  down  ; 
and  often  there  is  a  fourth  or  inferior  bronchial  artery. 

Thefe  arteries  are  deftined  for  the  nourifliment  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs :  they  fupply  alfo  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  the  roots  of  the  great  veflTels,  which  come  off  from  the 
heart.  They  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  communi- 
nications  with  the  pulmonary'  artery. 

The  cefophageal  arteries  are  about  five  or  fix  in  number  :  • 
they  run  npon  the  furface  of  the  oefophagus,and  communicate 
below  with  the  coronary  artery  of  the  llomach. 

The  lower  intercollal  arteries  are  nine  or  ten  in  number, 
according  to  the  number  of  ribs,  which  are  unfupplied  by 
the  intercollal  branch  of  the  fubclavian  artery.  They  arife 
from  the  back  of  the  aorta,  and  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
lower  or  grooved  edge  of  the  ribs.  The  upper  ones  are 
the  fmalleft,  and  afcend  fomewhat  ;  the  lower  ones  are 
nearly  tranfverfe  in  their  courfe.  The  arteries  of  the  right 
fide  are  longer,  as  they  have  to  pafs  over  the  bodies  of  ths 
vertebras.  They  all  give  off" :  i.  a  branch  which  enters  into 
the  fpinal  marrow  as  the  nerves  pafs  out :  2.  a  larger  branch, 
which  goes  to  the  mufcles  at  the  back  of  the  fpine  :  3.  an 
upper  branch  which  coming  off  at  the  angle  of  the  rib  goes 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib  below.  The  continuation  • 
of  the  trunk  communicates  with  the  mammary  and  thoracic 
arteries  above  ;  with  the  epigaftric  and  lumbar  arteries  below. 

The  aorta,  having  paffed  through  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, takes  the  name  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  is  ilill 
fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bodies  of  the  vcrtebrje  ;  it  is 
feparated  from  the  vena  cava  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
and  the  crus  of  the  diaphragm.  It  approaches  gradually  to 
the  middle  of  the  vertebne,  and  gets  in  company  with  the 
vena  cava,  a  little  above  the  kidneys.  At  the  laft  lumbar 
vertebra,  or  at  the  interlpace  between  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
it  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 
Branches  of  the  Ab(lom':nal  Aorta. 

The  right  and  left  phrenic  arteries  arc  the  nrft  brar.ches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta ;  fometimes  they  arife  from  the 
cseliac  artery  ;  fometimes  a  fingle  trunk,  either  from  the 
aorta  or  from  the  caeliac,  produces  both  the  right  and  left 
phrenic  arteries  :  they  crofs  over  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  then  bend  round  the  central  tcr.don,  fendir.gofF  branches 
to  the  flefli  of  the  diaphragm  in  all  direAions  :  they  give 
branches  to  the  renal  capfule  and  fat  of  the  kidney. 

The  celiac  is  a  large  (hoit  trunk,  coming  off  from  tlie 
front  of  the  aorta,  while  it  is  ftiU  between  tlie  crura  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  leiTer  arch  of  the 
llomach ;  beneath  it  is  the  pancreas,  and  on  the  left  fide 
the  lobulus  Spigehi.  After  a  courfe  of  a  few  lines,  it  divides 
into  three  branches  ;  the  coronary  artcr)'  of  the  ilomach, 
the  hepatic,  and  the  fplenic  arteries. 

The  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach  is  the  central  branch 
of  the  cxiiac ;  it  mounts  upwards  towards  the  oefophagus, 
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fends  a  large  branch  to  the  great  extremity  of  llic  (lomach, 
and  then  rctiirns  along  the  IctTcr  arch  :  its  branches  are  di- 
ftributcd  over  both  furt'aces  of  the  flomach,  and  it  commu- 
nicates in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus,  witli  the  fupc- 
rior  pyloric  branch  of  tlie  hepatic  :  fomctiines  the  coronary 
aiterv  is  much  larger  than  ufual  ;  then  its  trunk  palTes  from 
the  cefophagus  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  hepatic  or  right  branch  of  the  ca:li.ic  comes  off  be- 
hind the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  ftomach  ;  it  afccnds  towards 
the  right,  is  contained  in  the  left  fide  of  Gliflbn's  capfule, 
and  divides  under  tlic  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  into  the  right 
and  left  licpatic  arteries,  which  are  dillributed  to  the  riglit 
and  left  lubes  of  tlie  liver  ;  where  the  coronary  llomachic 
artery  is  continued  to  the  liver,  the  hep.-iic  artery  only  lup- 
plics  the  right  lobe.  The  hepatic  artery  gives  off  the  foU 
lowinn-  branches.  I.  The  duodeno-gallric  artery,  which 
palTcs  behind  the  duodenum,  gives  i)rauches  to  the  pylorus 
(pvlorica  inferior),  duodenum  (duodenales  fupcriorc*),  and 
pancreas  (pancreatica  tranfveVfa)  :  it  is  continued  under  the 
name  of  tlie  right  gallric,  or  gallro-epiploic  arteiy,  along  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  (lomach  ;  it  gives  branches  i .  to  both 
furfaces  of  the  Uomach,  and  communicates  by  the  termina- 
tion of  its  trunk  with  the  left  gadric  artery.  2.  The  fuperior 
pyloric  artery  is  refiefted  towar;1s  the  ledcr  arch  of  the  llo- 
mach,  and  communicates  with  the  coronary  llomachic.  3.  The 
cyilic,  which  is  generally  a  branch  of  th'"^  light  hepatic,  goes 
along  the  left  fide  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  it  fupplies. 

The  fplenic  artery  is  the  largell  branch  of  the  casliac, 
in  the  adult.  It  purfues  a  tortuous  courfe  along  the  upper 
ed<,'e  of  the  pancreas,  then  divides  into  fix  or  eight  branches, 
■which  enter  the  notch  of  the  fpleen.  As  the  Iplenic  arttiy 
pail'es  along  the  pancreas,  it  fends  off  many  ftort  branches 
to  the  fubtlanceof  that  gland  ;  alfo  thr  pollcrior  galbic  ar- 
teries to  the  back  of  the  great  extremity  of  the  llomach. 
'llie  artery  ftnds  off,  after  its  divifion,  the  vafa  brevia,  \yhich 
are  three  or  four  branches  to  the  great  extremity  of  the 
llomach,  and  the  left  gaftro-tpiploic  arteiy,  which  runs  along 
tlie  greater  curvature  of  the  llomach,  and  communicates 
with  the  right  arteiy  of  tlve  fame  name. 

Obfervatlon.  Both  the  gaftro-cpiploic  arteries  fend  many 
fmall  branches  to  the  omentum- 

The  fuperior  mefenteric  artery  is  the  largeft  branch  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  arifes  a  few  lines  below  the  cxliac  : 
here  it  is  fituated  between  the  pancreas,  and  the  lail  turn 
of  the  duodenum,  to  both  of  which  it  gives  branches  ; 
then  it  defceiids  over  the  duodenum,  and  is  received  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  mefentery  ;  it  bends  from  the  left 
iide  of  the  fpine  towards  the  right  groin,  making  a  large 
arch,  convex  towards  the  left.  From  the  left  or  convex  fide 
of  this  arch,  arc  fcnt  off  from  twelve  to  twenty  arteries, 
each  of  which  foon  after  divides  into  two  branches.  Tliefe 
communicating  with  each  other  form  arches,  from  the 
convexity  of  which  other  branches  come  off,  which  divide 
and  recommunicate  in  a  fimilar  manner.  This  is  repeated 
a  third,  and  when  the  branches  are  long,  a  fourth,  and  even 
a  fifth  time,  until  the  lall  branches  go  llraight  to  the  inte- 
ftines,  divide  and  lurround  them.  From  the  oppofite  or 
concave  fide  of  the  artery  are  fent  only  two  branches. 
I .  The  middle  colic  arteiy  paffes  along  the  mcfocolon  to 
fupply  the  afcendlng  and  tranfverfc  parts  of  the  colon  :  the 
left  branch  of  this  has  a  very  large  communication  with  the 
left  colic  artery  ;  tlie  right  branch  communicates  with  the 
ileocohc  artery.  2.  The  ileocolic  arteiy  goes  to  the  con- 
junftion  of  the  ileum  with  the  ca:cum.  It  fends  an  afcend- 
ing  branch  to  communieate  with  the  middle  colic  artery  ; 
and  a  dtfccnding  brancli,  which  communicates  with  the 
termination  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  trunk. 
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The  re  lal  or  cmulgent  artery  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the 
aorta,  between  the  fuperior  and  inferior  mefenteric  arteries. 
The  left  renal  artery  paffes  over  the  vein  near  the  kidney  ; 
the  right  renal  arteiy  goes  under  the  vena  cava,  and  is 
covered  by  its  correfponding  vein.  The  artery  divides 
into  three' or  four  branches,  which  enter  at  the  notch  of 
the  kidney.  The,  renal  artery  gives  branches  to  the  renal 
capfules  to  the  fat  of  the  kidney,  and  ureter. 

The  fpermatic  artery  is  a  long  flender  veffel,  arifing  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta.  On  the  left  fide  it  frequently 
copies  from  the  renal  arteiy  ;  it  purfues  a  tortuous  courfe, 
and  gels  into  company  with  its  vein  upon  tlie  pfoas  mufcle. 
In  men,  it  goes  through  the  abdominal  ring  at  the  back  of 
the  chord,  and  fupphes  the  teftes.  It  fends  off  branches 
to  the  fat  of  the  kidney,  and  to  the  ureter. 

The  fpermatic  artery  of  females  paffes  along  the  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus  to  the  ovaiy.  Its  poilerior  branches 
fupply  the  ovary  ;  its  anterior  ones  pafs  on  with  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  to  the  uterus,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
uterine  arteries. 

The  inferior  mefenteric  artery  comes  off  low  down  from 
the  left  fide  of  the  aorta.  It  defcends  a  little  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  vertebrx,  and  fends  off"  the 
left  colic  artery.  This  fupplies  the  defcending  colon,  and 
by  communicating  with  the  middle  colic  arteiy,  forms  the 
famous  mefenteric  arch.  The  continuation  of  the  trunk 
under  the  name  of  the  internal  hemorrhoidal  artery  goes 
along  the  b.ck  of  the  retlum  ;  its  branches  reach  alinoit 
to  the  extremity  of  that  intelline,  and  communicate  with 
the  middle  and  external  hemorrhoidal  arteries. 

As  the  arteries  of  the  rennl  captule  vaiy  much  in  fize  and 
number,  they  may  be  divided  into  thrie  claffes  :  tlie  upper 
caplular  arteries  are  branches  of  the  phrenic  ;  the  middle 
ones  generally  arife  from  the  fide  of  the  aovta.  between  the 
ea;liac  and  mefenteric  arteries ;  the  lower  ones  are  from 
the  renal  arteries. 

The  adipous  arteries  are  thofe  which  fupply  the  renal 
fat  ;  they  ante  above  from  the  caplular  arteries ;  below  from 
the  renal  and  fpermatic  arteries,  and  from  the.aorta. 

The  ureteric  are  alfo  derived  from  various  fourccs  :  the 
upper  ones  are  from  the  renal  ayd  Iper/natic  arteries  ;  the 
middle  from  the  ajrta  or  common  iliac  artery;  and  the  lower 
ones  from  one  of  the  vcfical  arteries. 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  five  in  number,  arifing  from  the 
back  of  the  aorta,  at  the  intervals  of  the  vertebrx,  as  the 
intercoftal  arteries  do  in  the  cheft.  They  fupply  the  mufclcs 
in  t!ie  circumference  of  the  body;  they  give  branches  to  the 
fpinal  marrow,  and  others  which  penetrate  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  back ;  the  lad  lumbar  artery  communicates  with  the 
ileolumbar  artery. 

The  common  iliac  arteiy  of  the  right  fide  paffes  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  vena  cava  ;  on  the  left  fide,  it  is  fituated 
exteriorly  with  refpedl  to  its  vein  :  it  paffes  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  divides  over  the  facro-iliac 
fymphyfis  into  the  internal  iliac,  or  hypogadric,  and  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  arteries. 

The  middle  facral  arteiy  ufually  arifes  from  the  point  of 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta  ;  it  defcends  along  the  middle  of 
the  facrum  to  the  coccyx,  and  communicates  on  both  fides 
with  the  lateral  facral  arteries. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  defcends  immediately  into  the 
pelvis.  In  the  adult  it  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  external 
arttr)',  but  in  the  fcrtus  it  is  four  or  five  times  larger;  and 
after  having  defcendexl  into  the  pelvis,  becomes  attached  to 
the  fide  of  the  bladder,  and  rifes  again  to  reach  the 
umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  the  hypogaftric  arter)'. 
At  this  period,  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  are  fmall  branches 
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coming  from  the  lower  or  convex  part  of  the  hypogafliic. 
Where  the  artery  approaches  the  bladder  in  the  adult,  it 
is  converted  into  a  fibrous  fubftance,  which  ftill  remains 
pervious  to  a  certain  extent. 

Branches  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. 

The  ileolumbar  artery  afcends  between  the  pfoas  magnus 
and  iliacus  intcrnus,  towards  the  criila  of  the  ilium.  Its 
branches  are  diftribuled  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles,  and 
communicate  with  the  laft  lumbar  artery. 

The  lateral  facral  arteries  var\'  in  number  from  one  to 
three,  four,  or  even  five.  They  defcend  on  the  fide  of  the 
iacrum,  communicate  with  the  middle  facral  aiter)',  and 
fend  branches  through  the  facral  holes  to  the  cauda  equina. 

The  vefical  arteries  are  three  or  four  in  number,  arifing 
from  that  part  of  the  hypogaftric  which  lUU  remains  per- 
vious, as  it  approaches  the  bladder.  One  or  more  of  thcfe, 
which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  and  gives  branches 
to  the  veficulse  raminale?,  predate,  &c.  in  men,  to  the  rec- 
tum and  vagina  in  women,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  lower  vefical  artery. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  comes  off  between  the 
pudendal  and  gluteal  branches,  paffes  along  the  front  of  the 
rcclum,  and  communicates  with  the  external  arteries.  It 
fends  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  &c.  in  men  ; 
and  a  large  one  (which  fomttimes  com.es  off  diftinflly  from 
the  internal  ihac)   to  the  vagina  in  women. 

The  .uterine  artery  comes  off  near  the  former  ;  it  fends 
a  branch  down  to  the  vagina,  then  afcends  along  the  fide 
of  the  uterus,  on  which  it  communicates  with  the  fpermatic 
arteiy. 

The  obturator  artery,  which  frequently  arifes  from  the 
cpigaftric,  paffts  along  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  obturator  internus,  accompanied  by  the  nerve 
and  vein  of  the  fame  name,  and  goes  through  the  patfage 
which  is  left  for  it  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  hole. 
Having  quitted  the  pelvis,  it  di\'ides  into  an  external  and  an 
internal  branch,  which  arc  diftributed  to  the  obturator  muf- 
cles, to  the  capfule  of  the  hip,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
triceps.  They  communicate  with  the  internal  circumflex 
hi-anch  of  the  profunda  femoris. 

The  gluteal  or  pofterior  iliac  arter)'  is  the  largeft  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac.  It  ariffs  from  the  back  part  of  the 
trunk,  bends  downwards  and  backwards,  and  quits  the  pel- 
vis at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pyriformis  mufcle.  It  fends 
a  large  branch  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medias. 
Another  branch,  more  deeply  feated,  goes  under  the  gluteus 
medius,  and  fends  an  artery  clofe  to  the  dorfum  of  the  ilium 
at  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  m.inimus. 

The  ifchiatic  artery  goes  out  of  the  ptlvis  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  pyriform  mufcle,  together  with  the  great 
ilchiatic  nerve  :  it  is  here  covered  by  tiie  gluteus  maximus, 
and  defcends  towards  the  thigh  :  it  fends  off  a  coccygeal 
branch,  which  turns  back  between  the  frxro-ifchiatic  liga- 
ments towards  the  coccyx.  The  other  branches  of  this  ar- 
tery are  diitribnted  to  the  gluteus  maximi.s,  and  other  muf- 
cles at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  are  remari;.ab!e  on  account 
of  their  numerous  communications  with  the  circumflex 
branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  pudendal  arttiy  goes  out  of  the  pelvis,  in  com.pany 
vith  the  ifchiatic  :  it  is  Imaller,  and  fituated  further  from 
the  facrum  :  it  merely  paffcs-over  the  great  facro-ifchiatic 
ligament,  and  enters  the  pelvis  agai:i  at  the  Imaller  lacro- 
ifchiatic  hole.  Then  it  goes  along  the  infide  of  thetubiro- 
fity  and  ramus  of  the  ifchium.  It  fometimes  fends  off  hnall 
branches  before  it  quits  the  pelvis  to  the  reflnm,  prcilate, 
&c.  While  it  is  palTiag  over  the  facro-ifchiatic  ligament, 
and  the   tubcrofity   of  the  ifchiuir.,    it  gives  off  branches 
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which  com.miinlcate  with  the  circumflex  arteries  ;  alfo  the 
external  hemorrhoidal  arteries  to  the  fat  of  the  pcrinsum, 
fphinclerani,  i<c.  which  com.municate  with  the  middle  and  in- 
ternal hemorrhoidal  arteries.  At  the  ramus  of  the  ifchium  the 
arteiy  divides  into,  i .  The  perinaeal  artery,  which  afcends 
between  the  accelerator  urinx  and  ereftor  mufcles,  and 
fupphes  the  mufcles,  fkin,  and  fat  of  the  perinssum.  2.  The 
arter)'  of  the  penis,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk. 
At  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubis  it  divides  into,  i.  The  dorfal 
artery  of  the  penis,  which  runs  along  the  back  of  that  organ 
as  far  as  the  glans,  the  root  of  which  it  encircles.  2.  The 
deep-feated  artery  of  the  penis,  which  enters  the  corpus 
cavernofum  of  its  own  fide,  into  the  cells  of  which  it  opms, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  fpong)^  fubftance  of  the  urethra. 
The  vefTcl,  which  is  analogous  to  the  artery  of  the  penis  of 
males,  is  termed  the  clitoridea  in  females.  Its  diftribution 
to  the  clitoris  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
tery is  to  the  penis. 

Oh/er%'at:on.  The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  are 
conllant  in  their  deftination,  but  vary  much  in  the  order  and 
manner  of  their  origin. 

The  external  iliac  artery  paffes  along  the  inner  edge  of  thr 
"  pfoas  mufcle,  being  fituated  on  the  outfide  of  its  vein.  It 
is  furrounded  by  the  lymphatic  veffels,  which  come  up  from 
the  lower  extremity,  and  by  the  glands,  through  wh'ch  they 
pafs.  It  defcends  under  Poupart's  ligament,  ftill  keeping  t(» 
the  inner  edge  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and  there  it  tskes  the 
name  of  the  femoral  arter)-.  Here  the  vein  lies  clofe  on  the 
infide  of  it,  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  is  fituated  on  the 
outfide,  but  at  fome  diilance  from  the  artery. 

Branches  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. 

The  epigaftric  artery  arifes  from  the  inner  fide  of  the 
trunk,  near  Poupart's  ligament  ;  frequently  indeed  its  origin 
IS  abfolutt'y  below  the  ligament.  It  is  reflected  upwards 
and  inwards  behind  the  fpermatic  chord  ;  then  crofiing  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  it  gets  behind  the  reftus 
mufcle,  and  afcends  to  the  navel.  The  epigaftric  artery 
generally  fends  a  pretty  large  branch  down  the  fpermatic 
chord,  which  communicates  with  the  fpermatic  artery.  The 
other  branches  of  this  artery  are  merely  mufcular  ones  :  the 
trunk  communicates  at  the  upper  part  of  thereAus  abdomi- 
nis with  the  internal  mammarj-  artery. 

The  circumflex  arteiy  of  the  ilium  arifes  opyiofite  to  the 
epigaftric  ;  it  turns  back,  and  runs  along  the  crifta  ilii,  be- 
tween the  attachments  of  the  obliquus  internus  and  tranf- 
verfalis  abdominis  mufcles,  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  bone, 
\yhere  it  communicates  with  the  lumbar  and  ileolumbar  arte- 
ries.^ Its  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring 
mufcles. 

The  femoral  arter)'  is  furrounded  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment by  the  inguinal  glands,  and  much  fat.  After  a  courfc 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  it  divides  into  two 
branches  of  neariy  equal  magnitude.  The  branch  which 
continues  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk  retains  the  name  of 
the  femoral  artery  ;  while  the  other,  which  defcends  amongfl 
the  mulcles  of  the  thigh,  is  named  the  deep-feated  arter)-  of 
the  thigh  (arteria  profunda  femoris).  The  common  trunk 
fends  off  fome  trivial  branches  to  the  integuments,  lymphatic 
giiin ds,  and  neighbouring  raufcles:  twoorthreelargerbranches 
fupply  the  flvin  and  fat'gf  the  pudenda. 

The  profunda  comes  off  from  the  back  of  the  fcmoi-ai 
artery  ;  it  paffes  back•.^•al■d^,  and  defcends  for  a  ihort  fpace, 
tiien  gets  between  the  htads  of  the  triceps  mufcle,  and  lends 
Us  branches  through  that  mufcle. 

Branches  of  the  Profunda. 
The  external  circumflex  arter)',  which  is   the  firft  brancK 
cf  the   profunda,  goes  under  the  fartorius  and  rectus  muf- 
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cVs,  towards  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  It  fends  off 
in  its  courfe  numerous  branches  to  the  miifcles  along  which 
it  paffcs.  Some  of  its  branches  ccmmiinicate  with  the  in- 
ternal circumflex  and  perforating  arteries  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  A  large  branch  defccrds  along  the  infide  of  the 
vallus  internns  to  the  knee,  and  commnnicatts  with  the  fu- 
pcrior  articular,  and  with  the  great  anaftoniotic  branches. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery  conies  from  the  oppofitc 
part  of  the  trunk.  It  goes  backward  to  the  trochanter 
minor,  and  turning  round  the  bone,  appears  between  the 
quadiatus  fcmoris  and  triceps  mufcles.  Its  branches  are 
dillributcd  to  the  muicles  on  all  lides  ;  they  communicate 
witli  the  obturator,  ifchiatic,  and  gluteal  arteries. 

The  two  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  (the  fc- 
cond  is  the  continuation  of  the  trunk)  pierce  the  triceps 
mufcle,  to  which  they  give  bianclies,  and  are  diftributed  to 
the  flexors  of  the  leg.  They  communicate  above  with  the 
circumflex  arteries,  and  below  with  the  articular  arteries. 
The  inferior  perforating  branch  gives  off  the  great  nutri- 
tiou   artery  of  the  thigh-bone. 

The  femoral  artery  pafTes  from  the  front  of  the  thigh 
raduatly  towards  the  infide.  It  is  at  firft  covered  by  the 
ympliatic  glands,  then  it  goes  under  the  fartorius  mufcle, 
and  arrives  at  the  tendon  ot  the  triceps,  through  which  it 
penetrates  into  the  ham,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  popli- 
teal artery.  During  this  courfe,  the  femoral  artery  fends 
oif  fraall  branches  to  the  glands,  to  the  fartorius,  re6tus,  and 
other  mufcles.  The  great  anallomifing  branch  comes  off  as 
the  trunk  enters  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  mufcle  ;  it  plunges 
into  the  fubllance  of  the  vaiUis  internns,  from  which  it 
emerges  at  the  knee  to  communicate  with  the  articular  ar- 
teries, and  alfo  with  the  dtfcending  branch  of  the  external 
circumflex.  Two  branches  go  through  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  to  the  mufcles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  ;  they  are 
called  by  Murray  the  fupcrior  and  inferior  perforating 
branches  of  the  femoral.  Tliey  communicate  with  the  per- 
forating branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  popliteal  artery  pafles  from  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
through  the  middle  of  that  fpace  which  is  termed  the  ham, 
and  arrives  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  foleus  mufcle, 
where  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  pofterior  tibial  arte- 
ries. In  this  courfe  it  lies  between  the  flexor  mufcles,  and 
almoft  clofe  to  the  bone.  It  defcends  between  the  con- 
dyles of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  heads  of  the  gaftrocncmius, 
111  contaA  with  the  capfule  of  the  knee.  It  gives  off  final] 
mufcular  branches  to  the  flexor  mufcles,  and  other  larger 
ones  to  the  galtrocnemius  and  foleus.  The  articular  branches 
of  the  popliteal  are  live  in  number :  three  of  them  come  off 
above  the  joint,  and  are  therefore  called  the  fuptrior  arti- 
cular aiteries,  the  middle  of  tliefe  three  is  diftributed  to  the 
back  of  the  capfule  ;  the  other  two  bend  round  the  former 
jull  above  the  eMternal  and  internal  condyles.  The  inferior 
articular  arteries  are  two  in  number,  one  for  the  infide,  the 
other  for  the  outfide  of  the  joint-  The  four  lail -mentioned 
branches  arrive  in  front  of  the  knee,  where  they  form  a  vaf- 
ciilar  net-work  by  their  numerous  communications  with  each 
ether,  and  with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial, 
the  anaflomotic  branch  of  the  femoral,  and  the  defcending 
bran'ch  of  the  external  circumflex. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  comes  off  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  popliteus  mulcle,  and  irameJiately  penetrates  the  in- 
ttroffcous  ligament-  It  defcends  in  the  front  of  this  liga- 
ment betweca  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extenfor  pollicis 
longus,  becoming  more  and  more  fuperticial  as  it  approaches 
tfe  ankle.  It  paffis  uader  the  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the 
ankle  in  compaiiy  with  the  extenfor  tendons,  then  goes 
between  the  cxtenlor  pollicis  longus  and  the  extenfor  digi- 
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torum  pedis  longus  to  the  root  of  the  firft  metatarfal  bone, 
where  it  plunges  into  the  fole  of  the  foot,  and  terminates  by 
a  large  communication  with  the  external  plantar  artery. 
Branches   of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 

Tlie  recurrent  branch  is  given  ofl  immediately  after  the 
trunk  has  paffed  through  the  interoffeous  ligament.  It  goes 
through  the  tibialis  amicus  mufcle  to  the  front  of  the  knees, 
where  it  connnunicates  with  the  articular  arteries. 

Small  mufcular  branches  anfe  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  artery  along  the  leg. 

The  external  and  internal  malleolar  arteries  fiipply  the 
ankle  joint  and  neiglibouring  part  of  the  tarfus.  The  ex- 
ternal malleolar  artery  communicates  with  both  the  anterior 
and  pofterior  branches  ot  the  peroneal  arle'ry.  The  tarfeal 
artery  goes  under  the  extenfor  digitouim  bievis  along  the 
fecoiid  phalanx  of  tarfal  bones.  It  gives  fmall  bianclies  to 
the  ankle-joint,  extenfor  brevis,  &c.  It  alfo  lends  oU  three 
arteries,  which  run  along  the  intervals  of  the  metatarfal 
bones  to  the  roots  of  the  toes,  where  they  join  the  digital 
arteries  at  the  point  of  bifurcation. 

The  nietatarlal  artery  runs  along  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarfal bones,  and  varies  in  fize  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  tarfeal  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  large,  and  produces 
all  the  branches  which  have  been  dcfcribed  as  coming  from 
the  tarfeal  artery. 

The  artery  of  the  back  of  the  great  toe  comes  off  jiji 
before  the  anterior  tibial  defcends  into  the  fole  of  the  foot  ; 
it  runs  between  the  firil  and  Iccond  metatarfal  bones,  and  is 
diftributed  to  the  back  of  the  great  toe  and  of  the  fccond  toe. 

The  pofterior  tibial  artery  is  fituated  under  the  foleus 
mufcle,  and  between  the  flexor  communis  digitoniro  and  the 
tibialis  poflicus.  It  defcends  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tibia  in  this  fituation  ;  then  becoming  more  fuperticial,  it 
bends  behind  the  inner  ankle,  and  enters  the  fole  of  the 
foot  between  the  abductor  pollicis  pedis  and  the  concave 
furface  of  the  os  calcis  ;  here  it  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  plantar  arteries. 

Branches  of  the  Pojlcrior  Tibial  Artery, 

Large  mufcular  branches  to  the  foleus. 

The  nutritious  artery  of  the  tibia. 

The  peroneal  or  fibular  artery,  which  varies  much  in 
fize,  defcends  between  the  tibialis  poflicus  and  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  givincr  branches  to  thofe  mufcles  in  its  paffagc  to 
the  bottom  of  the  leg,  where  it  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  pofterior  branch.  The  pofterior  branch  defcends  ia 
the  direction  of  the  trunk  to  the  outfide  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  extcrral  plantar  and  exter- 
nal malleolar  arteries.  The  anterior  branch  comes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  interoffeous  ligan:tnt,  and  advancing  to 
the  ankle,  communicates  with  the  external  malleolar  artery. 

Branches  throughout  the  courle  of  this  artei-y  to  the 
neighbouring  mufcles. 

Two  large  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  extenuil  plantar  artery  is  the  largell  brateh  of  the 
pofterior  tibial  ;  it  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  ahduftor  mi- 
nimi digiti  till  it  reaches  the  nfih  metatarfal  hone  ,•  there 
it  bends  inwards  to  the  firft  metatarfal  bone,  where  it 
inofculates  with  the  tibialis  antica,  and  fom  s  the  phnitar 
arch.  This  artery  fends  off  many  brarich.'s  to  the  adjacent 
mufeles,  and  to  the  bones  of  tlie  tarfus.  The  convexity  of. 
the  arch  gives  off  four  arteries,  whicli  pafs  between  the  meta- 
tarfal bones  to  the  roots  of  the  toes,  vvr.ere  each  of  them 
divides  into  two  ;  thcte  are  dillributed  along  the  fides  of  t'le- 
toes.  The  arch  ai.Oi  fends  off  three  or  four  branches,  which, 
penetrate  to  the  back  of  the  foct. 

The  internal  plantal  artery  keeps  along  the  infide  of  the 
foot  in  the  direction  of  the  abdudor  pollicis  ;  it  terminates 
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by  communicating  with  thofe  branches  of  the  extemd 
plantar  which  fupply  the  great  toe. 

Artery,  luounded.      See  Aneurism. 

ARTHA,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  about  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aberyftwith  in 
Cardiganfhire. 

ARTHEDON,  in  /Indent  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Afia 
Minor,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Troade.      Pliny. 

ARTHEL,  fomething  caft.  into  a  court,  in  Wales,  or 
its  marches  ;  whereby  the  court  is  letted  or  difcontinued  for 
the  time.  The  carting  of  anhel  is  prohibited  by  26  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  6. 

Arthel  is  a  Briti(h  word,  more  corredly  written  Arddeliv, 
or  Ardhel,  and  fignifics  to  avouch  ;  as  if  a  man  were  taken 
with  ftolen  goods  in  his  hand,  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  lawful 
arthel,  or  voucher,  to  clear  him  of  the  felony.  This  was 
part  of  the  law  of  Howel  Dha,  according  to  whofc  laws, 
ever)'  tenant,  holding  of  any  other  than  the  prince,  or  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  paid  a  fine  "  pro  defenfione  regia,"  which 
was  called  ar'tan  ardhel. 

ARTHEMIS,  in  7,on!ogf,  a  genera  of  worms  in  the  Mol- 
hifca  tribe  eftablifhcd  by  Poli  in  his  work  on  the  fhells  of  the 
two   Sicilies.     See  Vermes. 

ARTHES,  in  Geography,  a  tovrn  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton in  the  diftriCt  of  Orthes,  five  leagues  north-weft  of  Pau. 

ARTHRITICA,  in  the  Materia  Medka,  medicines  fuited 
to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  joints,  particularly  the  gout  ;  but 
the  term  is  fo  vague  and  of  fo  indeterminate  a  meaning  as 
to  be  altogether  improper. 

ARTHRITIS,  farmed  from  apSpov,  articulm,  joint,  in 
JHedicir.e,  a  difeafe  better  known  under  the  name  of  the 

GOUT. 

ARTHROCACE,  in  Surgery,  is  a  difeafe  of  the  joints, 
or  the  extremities  of  bones,  more  commonly  named  Spina 
Ventofa,  which  fee.  When  this  diforder  afi"e6ls  children,  it 
is  called  Poedarthrdcace.  We  do  not  recollect  any  au- 
thor to  have  diftinftly  treated  of  this  complaint  before 
Rhazes  the  Arabian  phyfician,  who  has  entered  at  large 
into  the  confideration  of  difeafed  joints. 

ARTHRODIA,  formed  from  afSpov,  articuhis,  and  h- 
X'jjj.-j.i,  rectpio,  I  receive,  in  Anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  articulation, 
admitting  of  a  very  fmall  degree  of  motion  ;  as  each  bone 
compofing  the  joint  muft  have  nearly  a  plain  furface.  Such 
is  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  with  the  fcapula.  See 
Articulation. 

ARTHRODYNIA,  in  Surgery,  is  a  chronical  rheu- 
matic affeftion  of  the  joints.  This  name  was  firft  impofed 
by  Dr.  CuUen,  in  his  Synopfis  Nofologiae  Methodicx.  See 
Rheumatism  and  White  Swelling. 

ARTHROPUOSIS,  is  a  fuppuration  of  the  joints,  or 
at  leail  a  ftrong  tendency  to  form  pus.  In  this  cafe  there 
is  a  deep-feated  inflammation,  obtufely  painful,  fometimes 
throbbing,  and  accompanied  with  febrile  fymptoms.  The 
treatment  is  defcribed  under  the  articles,  Abscess,  Spina 
Vestosa,  White  Swelling,  Inflammation,  and 
Rheumatism. 

ARTHROSIS,  formed  from  efSpoir,  art'tculus,  in  Ana- 
tomy, a  junfture  of  two  bones  defigned  for  motion  ;  called 
alfo  articulation. 

ARTHUR,  in  Biography  and  Hi/lory,  the  moft  re- 
markable name  among  the  Britons.  As  a  hero  and  a  con- 
fummate  warrior,  he  appears  illuftrious  in  our  hiftory  ;  but 
as  a  being  of  romance,  his  fplendor  has  dazzled  the  world. 
It  has  been  generally  inferred  that  the  great  atchievements 
of  this  hero  created  thofe  illufory  a£licns  and  fcenes  de- 
picted in  the  Mabinogion,  or   Juvenile  Tales}   and  fome 
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authors,  with  fuch  phantoms  playing  tefore  tSeir  eyw, 
have  denied  exiftence  to  fuch  a  perfon  altogether.  But  that 
there  was  a  prince  of  this  name,  who  often  led  the  Britons 
fucc^fsfully  to  battle  againft  the  Saxons,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fixth  century,  there  ought  net  to  be  any 
doubts  ;  for  he  is  m.entioned  by  cotemporary  writers,  v/hofe 
works  are  Ilill  extant  ;  namely,  Llywarc,  Merzin,  and  Ta- 
liefin  ;  and  he  is  likewife  often  recorded  in  the  Triad?, 
which  are  documents  worthy  of  credit  ;  but  neither  by 
thefe  poets,  nor  in  the  Triads,  is  he  in  any  refpect  exalted  to 
that  rank  in  which  the  world  now  beholds  his  name,  or  ex- 
tolled above  other  princes  who  held  fimilar  llations  in  the 
country. 

About  the  year  516,  or  517,  Arthur  was  elefted  by}  the 
ftatcs  of  Britain  to  exercife  fovereign  authority,  as  other 
princes  had  been  chofen,  in  dangerous  times ;  and  he  ob- 
tained that  pre-eminence  in  conftquence  of  his  fuperior  abi- 
lities and  bravery  ;  being  until  that  time  only  a  chieftain  of 
the  Silurian  Britons.  He  continued  to  prefent  a  fuccefsful 
oppofition  to  the  increafing  power  of  the  Saxons,  until  a 
fatal  diffenficn  broke  out  between  him  and  Medrod  ;  a  ra- 
dical evil  among  the  Britons,  in  confequencc  of  their  being 
divided  into  m.any  fniall  dates ;  and  which,  about  the  year 
540,  kindled  into  a  civil  war  ;  and  Medrod  joined  his  power 
with  the  Saxon?,  which  ultimately  produced  the  battle  of 
Camlan,  equally  fatal  to  the  leaders  on  both  fides,  and  which 
brought  diiaftrcus  ruin  on  the  Britons. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Arthur,  as  exhibited  by  the  bards 
and  the  Triads.  The  hero  under  the  fame  name  in  the 
dramatic  tales  called  Mabinogion,  is  totally  of  different 
features,  and  in  fac^  is  a  diilintt  perfonage  altogether.  The 
lall  is  then  a  m.ythological  charafter  of  times  fo  remote  as  to 
be  far  beyond  the  fcope  of  hilloiy  :  his  attributes  in  the 
dramatic  tales  before  mentioned  point  him  out  as  fuch. 
Memorials  of  this  being,  and  of  feveral  others  coiineited 
with  him,  have  been  traditionally  prefened  in  various  and  very 
diftant  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  if  we  miHake  not,  their 
memorials  are  written  in  the  heavens,  and  fome  of  the  con- 
ftellations  bear  their  names.  Arthur  is  the  Great  Bear,  as 
the  epithet  literally  implies  :  and  perhaps  this  conllellatioQ 
being  fituated  fo  near  the  north  pole,  and  vifibly  defcribing 
a  circle  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  the  heavens,  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  famous  round  table. 

By  confounding  the  Arthur  of  hiftory  with  that  of  my- 
thology, the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages  have  committed 
a  monllrous  anachroiiifm  ;  and  thus  have  blended  the  real 
feats  of  the  former  with  the  allegorical  attributes  of  the 
other  ;  and  this  confufion  is  ftill  increafed  by  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  of  romance. 

There  are  fome  veiy  extraordinaiY  things  related  con- 
cerning the  mythological  Arthur,  in  the  Mabinogion,  and 
particularly  in  the  ilory  of  the'purfuit  of  Olwen  :  therein 
we  recognife  the  Indian  Menu,  exactly  by  name,  and  with 
fimilar  attributes,  atting  as  one  of  the  agents  of  Arthur, 
to  recover  Olwen,  the  reprefentative  of  the  fecundity  of 
nature. 

To  the  above  rational  and  credible  account,  for  which 
the  editor  is  indebted  to  an  ingenious  writer,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  fubjoin,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious 
reader,  fome  other  particulars,  tranfmitted  by  Geoffrev  of 
Monmouth,  and  other  hiftorians,  of  more  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. 

From  them  we  learn,  that  Arthur  was  the  Ton  of  Uther, 
the  pendragon  or  diftator  of  the  Britons,  by  an  adulterous 
connection  with  Igerna,  wife  of  Gorlois  duke  of  Cornwall, 
favoured  by  the  aid  of  Merlin's  magical  Ikill.  Upon  the 
death  of  Uther,  in  5 1 6,  Arthur,  at  the  age  of  15,  or,  ac- 
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cordinfr  to  Buchanan,  iS,  years,  afccndtd  the  throne.  With 
a  competent  a;my,  which  his  txtraordiiiary  fame  enabled 
him  fpceJily  to  rail'c,  lie  routed  Colgriii,  the  Saxon  duke, 
aji('  all  his  forces,  confitling  of  axons,  Scots,  and  Plots, 
who  were  committing  horrid  devallalions  in  Britain.  Hav- 
ing purl'ued  him  to  York,  he  was  obliged,  in  coiifequence  of 
the  fucconr  afforded  to  Colgrin  by  Cordic,  king  of  tiie 
Saxons,  to  raife  the  fiege  and  to  march  to  London.  AlTifted 
by  a  fupply  of  troops,  furnilhed  by  his  nephew,  Hoel,  king 
of  Avmorica  or  Britany,  he  inarchtd  to  Lincoln,  which 
was  belieged  by  the  Sajcons,  whom  he  defeated  ;  and  he 
then  compelled  the  furvivors  to  fun-end.  r,  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Thcfe  men,  alter 
having  embarked,  repented,  and  relanded  on  the  wcilern 
coall  ;  and  proceeding  to  lay  liege  to  13:idon,  or  Bath, 
Arthur  was  obliged  to  decline  his  intended  purfuit  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  and  to  make  forced  marches  for  the  relief 
of  the  city.  After  a  very  obftinate  and  fevere  engagement, 
wliich  lalled  two  days,  Arthur,  having  performed  extra- 
ordinaiy  feats  of  valour,  took  their  camp,  and  flew  Colgrin, 
and  another  of  the  principal  leaders.  Lie  then  halHly  re- 
turned to  relieve  his  nephew  Hoel,  who  was  inverted  by  the 
Scots  and  Pifts  at  Dumbritton  in  Scotland.  Having  fnc- 
ceeded  in  this  entcrprife,  he  directed  hir.  courfe  to  York  ; 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  eftabhihed  the  Chrillian  worfliip 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan,  and  to  have  married  a  lady  called 
Guanhumara,  who,  under  the  name  of  Guenever,  became 
the  fubjcft  of  various  metrical  romances.  Fabulous  hillory 
reports,  that  he  invaded  and  fubdued  Ireland,  Iceland, 
Gothland,  and  the  Orkneys ;  and  having  finilhcd  thefe 
exploits,  governed  his  kingdom  for  12  years  with  undif- 
turbed  tranquillity,  and  very  extraordinary  fplendour.  At 
this  time  he  inftituted  his  famous  order  of  knights  of  the 
round  table.  Having  alfo,  as  fable  relates,  conquered  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  invaded  France,  and  taken  Paris,  and  in 
nine  years  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
provinces  of  which  he  diftributed  among  his  domeftics,  he 
returned,  and  held  a  grand  affembly  of  his  tributarj'  kings 
and  nobles  at  Cacrlcon  in  Monmouth  (hire,  where  he  was 
folemnly  crowned.  Whilft  he  was  afterwards  purfuing  his 
conquells,  and  marching  for  Rome,  his  nephew,  Modred, 
who  in  his  abfencehad  prevailed  on  his  queen,  Guanhumara, 
to  marry  him,  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  and  called  in  to 
his  afTiftance  the  Saxons  and  other  barbarians.  Arthur 
hallily  returned,  and  three  battles  were  fought  between  him 
and  Modred  ;  in  the  lad  of  which,  Arthur,  though  vic- 
torious, receii'ed  fo  many  wounds,  that,  retiring  to  the  ifle 
cf  Avalon,  he  died,  A.D.  542,  and  was  buried  in  that 
place.  "  Every  nation,"  fays  Gibbon  (Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  392.), 
"  embraced  and  adorned  the  popular  romance  of  Arthur  and 
the  knights  of  the  round  table  ;  their  names  were  celebrated 
in  Greece  and  Italy." — "  At  length  the  light  of  fcience  and 
reafon  was  rekindled;  the  talifman  was  broken;  the  vifion- 
ary  fabric  melted  into  air;  and  by  a  natural,  though  unjull 
reverfe  of  the  public  opinion,  the  feverity  of  the  prefcnt 
age  is  inclined  to  qucftion  the  exjjlence  of  Arthur."  Mr. 
Whitakcr  (HilL  Manchcftcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  31  —  71.)  has 
framed  an  interefting,,  and  even  probable  narrative  of  the 
wars  of  Arthur:  though  it  is  impoflible  to  allow  the 
reality  of  the  round  table.  He  fuppofes  him  to  have  been 
the  /iith-uir,  great  man,  or  fovereign  of  the  Silures,  and 
to  have  fought  under  the  aufpices  of  Ambrofuis,  the 
pcndragon  of  the  Britons,  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of 
the  northern  Britons,  opprcfled  by  the  Saxons.  After 
prcat  fuccefs  in  thufe  parts,  he  fought  his  twelfth  battle  in 
the  fouth  of  England,  after  he  was  elefted  to  the  pen- 
dragonfhijj,  againll  Cerdic  the  Saxon.     Mr.  AY.  believes  in 


the  reality  of  his  irditiition  of  a  militai-y  order,  the  origin 
of  all  others  of  a  like  kind  on  the  conlinent  of  Europe. 
He  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  at  length- 
fatally  terminated  by  the  civil  wars,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
hero's  life.     Biog.  Brit. 

Akthur  Kui. l,  or  \':'U)arl  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the 
coall  of  New  Jerfcy,  in  America,  and  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  PalTaie  and  Hackinfack  rivers. 

ARTIACA,  in  ylncicnl  Geo<r<ipIiy,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in 
the  road  from  Milan  to  Gefiioracum,  by  the  Cottian  Alps. 

ARTICENA,  a  country  of  Alia,  which  made  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pavthia.     Ptolemy. 

ARTICHOKE,  in  Botany.     See  Cynara. 
K«.T\c»oY.i,  yenifalem.     See  Helianthus. 
ARTICLE,  Articulus,  a  little  part  or  divifion  of  a 
book,  writing,  or  the  like. 

Article  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fevcral  claufes  or  condi- 
tions of  a  contrail,  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  like. 

hi  tliis  fenfe  we  fay,  articles  of  marriage,  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, preliminary  articles,  &c. 

Articles  of  the  c/cr^y,  Articuli  c/i-ri,  are  certain 
flatutes  touching  perfons  and  caufcs  eccleliaftical,  made 
under  Edward  II.  and  III. 

The  llatute  made  in  the  reign  of  Edvv.  II.  A.D.  1316. 
was  made  tor  terminating  the  difputes  between  the  temporal 
and  fpiritual  courts,  about  the  limits  of  their  refpcftive  jurif- 
diclion.  As  this  llatute  was  procured  by  the  clergy  at  a 
time  when  their  afTiflance  was  much  needed,  it  was  very 
favourable  to  their  (hamcful  and  exorbitant  claims  of  exemp- 
tion from  civil  authority.  By  the  lall  chapter  it  is  granted, 
that  when  clerks  confefs  before  temporal  judges  their  heinous 
offences,  as  theft,  robbery,  and  murder,  they  cannot  be 
judged  or  condemned  by  thofe  temporal  judges  upon  their 
own  confefiion,  without  violating  the  privilege  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  privilege  of  the  church  being  demanded  in 
due  form  by  the  ordinary,  fliall  not  be  denied.  This  (latute 
was  aftually  pleaded,  and  admitted  in  favour  of  a  bilhop  of 
Hereford,  A.D.  1324,  under  accufation  of  high  trcafon. 
The  llatute  Je  ckro,  25  Edw.  III.  11.  3.  c.  4.  provided,  that 
clerks  convicl  for  treafons  or  felonies  touching  other  per- 
fons than  the  king  himfelf,  or  his  royal  majefty,  (hould  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church. 

Article  of  faith  is  by  fome  defined  a  point  of  Chridian 
doflrine,  which  we  arc  obliged  to  believe,  as  having  been 
revealed  by  God  himfelf,  and  allowed  and  ellabliflied  as  fuch 
by  the  church. 

The  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  were 
founded,  for  the  moll  part,  upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled 
and  publidied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Tlie  articles  of  king  Edward  were  42  in  number,  and 
framed  by  archbi.'hop  Cranmer  and  bilhop  Ridley  ;  and 
after  having  been  fubmitted  to  the  coiTcdtion  and  amend- 
ment of  the  other  bifliops  and  learned  divines,  they  were  re- 
viewed by  the  archbilhop,  and  then  prefentedto  the  council^ 
where  they  received  tl)«  royal  fanflion.  Thefc  articles, 
though  not  brought  into  parliament,  nor  agreed  upon  in 
convocation,  as  the  title  feems  to  exprefs,  and  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  were  announced  as  "  Articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  bifliops,  and  other  learned  men  in  the  convocation  held 
at  London,  in  the  year  J552,  for  the  avoiding  diverfity  of 
opinions,  and  ellablilhing  confent  touching  true  religion." 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  reviewed  by  the 
convocation,  and  the  42  articles  were  reduced  to  the  prefent 
39 ;  the  following  articles  were  omitted :  viz.  Art.  39. 
"  The  refurrcftion  of  the  dead  is  not  palTed  already." 
Art.  40.  "  The  fouls  of  men  deceafed  do  neither  perifh 
with  their  bodies,  nor  fleep   idly."     Art,  41.    "  Of  the 
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MiUenariam."  Ait.  42.  "  All  men  not  to  be  faved  at 
lail."  Some  of  the  other  articles  underwent  a  new  diviiion, 
two  being  joined  into  one,  and  in  other  parts  one  is  divided 
into  two  ;  but  without  any  remarkable  variation  of  doclnne. 
It  has  been  a  fubjecl  ci^  difpute,  whether  the  firil  claufe 
of  the  20th  article,  viz.  "  Tiie  cliurch  has  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  co;!troverri':s  of 
feith,"  was  a  part  of  the  article  which  pafled  the  fynod 
and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1571.  It  is 
certain  it  did  not  make  a  part  of  king  Ed  .vard's  articles, 
nor  is  it  in  the  original  MS.  of  the  articles  fubfcribed  by 
both  houfes  of  convocation  with  their  own  hands,  and 
preferved  in  Bennet  college  library.  The  difpute,  however, 
is  of  little  confequence  to  the  prefent  fubfcribers,  as  this 
claufe  made  a  part  of  the  article  confirmed  by  parliament  in 
1562.  Thefe  articles,  having  pafled  the  convocation,  Jan. 
31,  1562,  were  fubfcribed  immediately  by  moil  of  the 
members  of  both  houfes  of  convocation  ;  but  they  did  not 
pafs  into  a  law,  and  become  a  part  of  the  eflabliihment,  till 
nine  years  after  this  time.  In  the  year  157 1,  an  aft  was 
paifcd,  confirming  all  the  doftrinal  articles  agreed  upon  in 
the  fynod  of  1562  ;  and  enjoining  fubfcription  on  all  perfons 
ordained  to  be  deacons  or  priefts,  and  on  all  who  held  any 
ecclefiaftical  livings,  as  well  as  licenfed  lecturers  and  curates. 
13  Eliz.  c.  12.  It  has  been  faid  (Neal's  Hift.  Puritans, 
vol.  i.  p.  179,  4to.),  that  this  aft  eftablifhed  only  the  doc- 
trinal articl-js ;  thofe,  as  they  are  exprefled,  "  which  only 
concern  the  confeflion  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  facraments ;"  and,  therefore,  that  the  articles  of  the 
church,  which  relate  tcrits  difcipline,  were  not  defigned  to 
be  the  terms  of  minifterial  conformity.  Thefe  articles  were 
ratified  by  parliament  at  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.,  in 
16(^2;  and  lubfcription  to  them  enjoined  on  the  heads  of 
colleges,  chancellors,  officials,  and  commiiraries,  and  alfo  on 
fchoolmafters,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

By  I  W.  &  M.  it.  I.  c.  18.  commonly  called  the  tolera- 
tion aft,  diflenting  teachers  are  to  fubfcribe  all  thefe  articles, 
except  the  34th,  35th  ap.d  36th,  and  part  of  the  2cth ;  and 
in  the  cafe  of  anabaptifts,  except  alfo  part  of  the  27th  ;  or, 
if  they  fcruple  fubfcribing  the  fame,  they  (hall  make  and 
fubfcribe  the  declaration  prefcribed  by  ilat.  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  44.  profelling  themfelves  to  be  Chrillians  and  proteftants, 
and  that  they  believe  the  fcriptures  to  contain  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  to  be  the  rule  of  doftrine  and  praftice  ; 
otherwife  they  are  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  aft  of 
toleration.  Diflenting  fchoolmafi;ers  are  excufed  from  fub- 
fcription to  the  articles  by  the  fame  aft.  See  Tolera- 
tion. 

Concerning  thefe  articles,  very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  by  thofe  who  fubfcribe  them  ;  and  they 
have  alfo  diff^ered  in  their  fentiments  and  views  with  regard, 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  fubfcription.  Some  have  inter- 
preted them  more  laxly,  and  others  more  rigidly  ;  and  they 
have  not  been  agreed  as  to  the  llriftnefs  or  latitude  with 
which  they  may  be  fubfcribed.  For  the  reafons  that  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  lubfcription,  and  againfl:  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted  and  underftood,  . 
fee  ScBscRiPTiON. 

Articles,  Lambeth,  were  nine  articles  on  the  fubjeft 
of  predellination,  pcrfcvtrance,  and  the  limitation  of  faving 
grace,  drawn  up  by  archbifliop  AVhitgift  and  other  learned 
divines,  fublcribed  by  them,  and  enjoined  on  the  (ludents 
of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  confequence  of  a  com- 
plaint occafioned  by  a  debate  in  that  univerfity,  which 
commenced  with  a  fermon  of  a  Mr.  Barret,  who  attacked 
the  believers  of  predellination  with  great  fervor.  The 
primate,  in  his  letter  to  the  univerfity,  reprefents  them  not 


as  new  decrees,  but  as  an  esplication  of  certain  points, 
"  correfponding  to  the  doftrine  profefiTcd  by  the  church 
of  England,  and  already  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land."  But  as  they  had  not  the  queen's  fanftion,  who, 
however,  is  faid  to  have  been  fully  perfuaded  of  their  tnith, 
he  defircd  that  thty  might  not  become  a  "  pubhc  aft,"  but 
ufed  privately  and  with  difcretion. 

Articles,  Sta!itle  of  ihe  fix,  or  bloody  fitituti,  was  Jin  aft 
for  abohfliing  diverfity  of  opinion  in  certain  articles  concern- 
ing theChriftian  religion;3l  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  By  this  law, 
the  doftrine  of  the  real  preience,  the  comm'.uii,.n  in  one  kind, 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chaftity,  the  utility  of- 
private  mafies,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  neceflity  of 
auricular  confeflion,  were  cllabhfned.  The  denial  of  the  firiT 
article  fubjefted  the  perfon  to  de.ith  by  fire,  and  to  the 
fame  forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of  treafon  ;  and  admitted  not- 
the  privilege  of  abjuring  ;  a  feverity  unknov.-n  to  the  in- 
quifition  itfelf.  The  denial  of  any  other  of  the  five  arti- 
cles, even  though  recanted,  was  punifnable  by  tlie  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels,  and  in-.prifonment  during  the  king's 
pleafure  ;  an  oblliiiate  adherence  to  error,  or  a  rclapfe,  was 
judged  to  be  felony,  and  punifliable  with  death.  The  mar-- 
riage  of  priefts  was  fubjefted  to  the  fame  punilhment;  their 
commerce  with  women  was,  on  the  firft  offence,  forfeiture 
and  imprifonm.ent,  on  the  fecond,  death.  The  abftaining.- 
from  confeflion,  and  from  receiving  the  eucharift  at  the 
accuftomed  times,  fubjefted  the  perfon  to  fine  and  imprlfon- 
ment  during  the  king's  pleafure  ;  and  if  the  criminal  per- 
fifted  after  conviftion,  he  was  punifhed  by  death  and  for- 
feiture, as  in  cafes  of  felony.  The  rigour  of  thefe  articles 
was  fomevrhat  abated  by  the  35th  Ken.  VIII.  c.  5.  in  con- 
fequence of  the  interference  of  Cranmer.  By  this  ilatute 
perfons  were  not  to  be  convifted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  12 
men  ;  the  profecution  was  required  to  be  within  a  year  ; 
and  a  perfon  who  preached  againfl;  them,  was  to  be  informed 
againil  within  40  days.  Neverthelefs  feveral  were  burnt  at  this 
time  for  denying  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  Upon 
the  accefGon  of  Edw.  VI.  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  article* 
was  repealed. 

Articles  of  War,  in  Mil'iTary  Language,  denote  certain 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  army  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dominions  beyond 
the  feas,  and  foreign  parts  dependent  upon  Great  Britain^ 
Thefe  may  be  altered  and  enlarged  at  the  king's  pleafure.. 
In  certain  cafes  they  extend  to  thofe  that  are  not  military 
perfons  ;  as  when  by  proclamation  any  place  is  put  under 
martial  law  or  when  people  follow  any  camp  or  army  for- 
the  fale  of  merchandife,  or  ferve  in  any  menial  capacity. 
It  is  ordained,  that  the  articles  of  war  fiiall  be  read  in  the 
circle  of  each  regiment  belonging  to  the  Britifli  army  every 
month,  or  more  frequently  if  the  commanding  officer  thinks 
proper.  A  recruit  or  foldier  is  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  a- 
military  tribunal,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  the  articles  o£ 
war  have  been  duly  read  to  him. 

Ap.ticles  of  the  Navy,  are  certain  exprefs  rules  and 
orders  direfting  the  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal 
fleet,  and  keeping  up  a  regular  difcipHne  ;  firll  enafted  by 
the  autliority  of  parliament  foon  after  the  reftoration,  llat.^ 
13  Car.  II.  ft.  I.  c.  9.  but  fince  new  modelled  and  altered 
by  ftat.  22  Geo.  11.  c.  23.  amended  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  17. 
In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy  almoft.  every  poflible  offence  is 
fet  down,  and  the  punifhment  thereof  annexed  ;  in  which 
refpeft  the  feamen  have  much  the  advantage  ov£r  their 
brethren  in  the  land  fervice  j  whofe  articles  of  war  are  not 
enafted  by  parliament,  but  franjed  trom  time  to  time  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  Judge  Blackftone  fuggefts,  that 
this  diftinftion   proceeded  from  the  perpetual  eltabhfl^.ment 
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of  the  navy,  whicli  renikrcd  a  permanent  law  for  their  regu- 
lation cxpt-dicnt,  aiul  the  temporary  duration  of  the  army, 
which  fublilVed  only  from  year  to  year,  and  might  therefore 
with  lefs  danger  be  fubjefted  to  difcretionary  govcrment. 
He  adds,  "  whatever  was  apprehended  at  the  formation  of 
the  MuTiKY  y/</,  the  regular  renewal  of  our  Handing  force 
at  the  entrance  of  every  year,  has  made  this  diftinttion  idle. 
For  if  from  experience  pad  we  may  judge  of  future  events, 
the  army  is  now  lallingly  engrafted  into  the  Firitifli  Conftitu- 
tion,  with  this  lingiilnrly  fortunate  circumlhmce,  that  any 
branch  of  the  legiflatnre  may  annually  put  an  end  to  its 
legal  txillencc,  by  refullng  to  concur  in  its  contmuance." 
Bl.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

Articles,  L.onis  of,  in  Sots  Iiyjoiy,  a  committee  of 
ancient  inflilution  in  the  Scottilh  parliament,  cxilling  as  far 
back  as  records  enable  vis  to  trace  the  conllitution  of  par- 
liaments in  Scotland.  It  was  their  buiinefs  to  prepare,  and 
to  digeil  all  matters  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 
liament ;  every  motion  for  a  new  law  w  as  firll  made  there, 
and  approved  or  rejected  by  them  at  pleafure  ;  what  they 
approved  of  «as  formed  into  a  bill,  and  prefented  to  par- 
liament; what  they  rejected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the 
houfe.  The  lords  of  articles,  then,  not  only  diredled  the 
whole  proceedings  of  parliament,  but  polTcned  a  negative" 
before  debate.  The  committee  was  chofen  and  conftituted 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  in 
the  king's  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  king 
once  had  the  fole  right  of  nominating  the  lords  of  articles. 
They  were  afterwards  eledlcd  by  the  parliament,  and  con- 
fiHed  of  an  equal  number  out  of  each  ellate  ;  and  mod  com- 
monly of  8  temporal  and  8  f])iritual  lords,  of  8  rcprefen- 
tatives  of  boroughs,  and  of  the  8  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  Capable  cither  of  influencing  their  eleftion,  or  of 
gaining  them  when  cleCled,  the  king  commonly  found  them 
no  lefs  obfequious  to  his  will,  than  his  own  privj'  council; 
and  by  means  of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could  put  a 
negative  upon  his  parliament  before  debate  as  well  as  after 
it.  James  VI.  in  order  the  more  efTertually  to  preferve 
his  influence  over  the  lords  of  articles,  obtained  an  aft  ap- 
pointing four  perfons  to  be  named  out  of  each  ellate,  who 
(honld  meet  twenty  days  before  the  commencement  of  par- 
liament, to  receive  all  fnpplications.  Sec.  and  rejecting  what 
they  thought  frivolous,  Ihould  cngrofs  in  a  book  what  they 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lords  of  articles.  This 
fclctt  body  v.ould  of  courfe  be  appointed  by  the  king.  In 
16^3,  when  Charles  I.  was  beginning  to  introduce  thofe 
innovations  which  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  nation,  he 
dreaded  the  oppofition  of  his  parhament,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  \ifed  an  artifice  for  fecuring  in  favour  of  the 
crown  the  lords  of  articles.  The  temporal  peers  were  ap- 
pointed to  choofe  8  bilhops,  and  the  bilhops  8  peers  ;  thefe 
16  met  together,  and  eleded  8  knights  of  the  (hire,  and 
8  burgclfes,  and  to  thefe  the  crown  officers  were  added  as 
ufual.  In  this  way  all  the  lords  of  articles  would  be  the 
tools  and  creatures  of  the  king.  This  praftice,  fo  incon- 
fiftent  with  liberty,  was  abolilhed  during  the  civil  war, 
and  the  llatute  of  James  VI.  was  repealed.  After  the  re- 
ftoration  parliaments  became  more  fervile  than  ever  ;  and 
what  was  only  a  temporary  device  in  the  rc'gn  of  Charles  I. 
was  foon  converted  into  a  Handing  law.  Upon  the  acceffion 
of  king  William  the  II Id,  this  praftice  was  aboliflied, 
with  many  other  oppreflive  and  dcfpotical  powers,  which 
had  rendered  our  nobles  abjeft  flavcs  to  the  crown,  while 
they  were  allowed  to  be  tyrants  over  the  people.  Robert- 
fon's  Hift.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

A-HTiCLi,  arllcii/iis,  in  yinalomy,  denotes  a  joint  or  junc- 
ture, of  two  or  more  bones  of  the  body. 
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Article  ofJl'ath,  artlculus  mortis,  the  lad  pangs  or  agony 
of  a  dying  perfon.  The  pope  ufually  fends  his  bcnedidion 
to  the  cardinals,  &c.  in  tiriiculo  mortis. 

Article,  in  ylrilhmetic,  fignifies  the  number  ic,  or  any 
number  jullly  divifible  into  ten  parts  ;  as  20,  30,  40,  &c. 
— Tnefe  are  fometimes  called  ceeads,  and  lometimes  round 
numbers. 

Article,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a  particle  ufcd  in  mod 
languages  for  the  dechning  of  nouns,  and  denoting  the 
feveral  cafes  and  genders  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  articles  arlfes  chiefly  hence,  that  in  languages 
which  have  no  different  terminations  to  exprefs  the  ditTerent 
flatesand  circumlhuices  of  noiuis,  there  is  fomething  requir- 
ed to  fupply  that  office. 

The  Latins  have  no  articles  ;  but  the  Greeks,  and  moft 
of  the  modern  languages,  have  had  recourfe  to  them  for 
fixing  and  afcertaining  the  vague  fignification  of  common 
and  appellative  names. 

The  (Jrecks  have  their  I,  the  eaflern  tongues  their  h: 
tmphaticum,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  Greek  article  was  de- 
rived, unlefs  we  derive  the  Greek  h,  i,  70  from  the  relative  0;, 
or  both,  by  a  kind  of  contraftiou  very  common  in  words 
much  ufed,  from  the  demonllrativc  «7o,-.  The  Spaniards 
and  the  Italians  have  their  :/,  lo  and  la,  which  appear  to 
be  the  latin  iUe.  The  French  their  le,  la  and  ks  feem- 
ingly  derived  from  either  the  Spanifli  or  Italian.  The 
Germans  their  Jcr,  das,  tlat.  The  Englifii  have  alfo  two 
articles,  a  and  the ;  which  being  prefixed  to  fubllantives, 
apply  their  general  fignification  to  fome  particular  things. 
See  letter  A. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a  diRiiift  part  of 
fpeech  ;  others  will  have  it  a  pronoun  ;  and  others  a  noun 
adjeftive.     See  Speech,  and  Pronoun. 

Articles,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Har- 
ris, belong  to  the  fpecies  of  words  which  he  denominates 
definitives ;  becaufe,  being  affociated  with  a  noun,  they 
ferve  to  define,  determine,  or  afcertain  any  particular  object, 
fo  as  to  dillinguifh  it  from  others  of  the  clafs  to  which  it 
belongs,  and,  of  courfe,  to  denote  its  individuality.  Although 
there  be  a  near  relation  between  pronouns  and  articles,  and 
it  may  be  fometimes  doubted  concerning  particular  words 
to  which  clafs  they  ought  to  be  referred,  yet  they  may  be 
commonly  diftinguifhed  by  this  rule  :  the  genuine  pronoun 
always  Hands  by  itfelf,  afhiming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and 
fupplying  its  place ;  whereas  the  genuine  article  never 
(lands  by  itfelf,  but  appears  at  all  times  alTociated  to  fome- 
thing elfe,  requiring  a  noun  for  its  fupport,  as  much  as  at- 
tributives or  adjectives.  Mr.  Harris  diflributcs  articles 
into  thofe  ftriftly  and  properly  fo  called,  and  the  pronominal 
articles,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any,  &c.  The  reafon  and  ufe  of 
the  former  he  illuftrates  in  the  following  manner.  When  a 
certain  objeft  occurs,  with  which  as  an  individual  we  are 
unacquainted,  wc  refer  it  to  its  proper  fpecies,  and  call  it 
dog,  horfe,  lion,  or  the  like.  If  none  of  thefe  names  fuit  it, 
we  refer  it  to  tlie  genus,  and  call  it  animal.  But  the  objeft- 
which  we  are  contemplating,  is  perhaps  neither  a  fpecies 
nor  a  genus,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ?  Inoivn  or 
uninown  ?  feen  now  for  the  Jiijl  time,  or  fecn  lie/ore,  and 
now  remembered  ?  In  this  cafe  we  fiiall  difcover  the  ufe  of 
the  two  articles  a  and  the.  A  refpefts  our  primary  percep- 
tion, and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown.  When  an  objetl 
paffes  by  which  I  never  faw  before,  I  fay,  "  There  goes 
a  beggar  with  a  long  beard."  \Mien  the  fame  man  returns 
at  fome  future  time,  I  fay  :  "  There  goes  the  beggar  with 
the  long  beard."  The  article  only  is  changed,  the  reft  re- 
mains unaltered.  The  individual  once  vague,  is  now  recog- 
nifcd  as  fomething  intwri,  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
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til's  latter  article,  which  tacitly  infinuates  a  kind  of  pnv'ious 
ac  uaintaiice,  by  referring  the  p.efent  perception  to  a  like 
p  rception  already  pall.  The  articles  a  and  the  are  both  of 
them  definitives,  as  they  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  genus 
and  fpecies,  by  reducing  them  for  the  mod  part  to  denote 
individuals  ;  with  'his  difference,  that  the  article  a  leaves 
the  indlvia'ua!  ilfelf  imafcertaimd.,  whilft  the  article  the,  afcer- 
ta'ins  the  individual  alfo ;  and  on  that  account  is  the  more 
accurate  definitive  of  the  two.  Hence  the  former  article 
a,  being  apphed  to  objetls  or  names  taken  in  their  more 
vague  and  general  figuification,  is  called  indtdnits  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly fomc  have  derived  it  by  contraction,  from  <7;yr  ; 
whereas  the  article  the  is  called  definite.,  bccaufe  it  appro- 
priates or  fixes  the  lenfe  of  the  ivord  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
to  one  individual  thing. 

Beii'es,  the  article  a,  as  it  feparates  one  individual  from 
the  clals  tu  which  it  belongs,  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals  ; 
but  tlie  article    the,   fpecifying   or  defining  objects  diihncl 
from  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  is  alike  applicable    to    both 
numbers.     To  this  rule,  however,  there  is  an  exception,  as 
in  the  ufe  of  the  adjectives yJw  and  inany,    which    though 
joined  with  plural  fubftantives,  yet  admit  of  the  article  a,  as 
a  few  men  av.d  a  great  mnn\  men.       Mr.  Lindley  Murray 
(Grammar,  p-Sl-)  ohlenres,  that  the  realon  of  this  is  mani- 
feil  ;  from  the  effect  which  the  article  has  in  thefe  phrafes,  it 
means  a  fmall  or  great  number  collectively  taken,  and  there- 
fore gives  the  idea  of  a  whole,  that  is,  of  unity. — Thus  like- 
wife,  a  dozen,  a  fcore,  a  hundred,  a  thoufand,  is  one  whole 
number,  or  a:i  aggregate  of  many  collectively  taken;  and  there- 
fore Itill  retains  the  article  a,  though  joined  as  an  adjcdlive  to  a 
plural  fubitantive.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  more  limited 
in  its  ufe  than  the  definite:  and  ther  fore  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages  have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  the  defi- 
nite article.  The  Greek  o  corr^fpn;ids  preciftly  to  our /^^;  as 
o  Bxa-iAsti;  the  king,   to  Ji'§o»  the  gift  ;  however  they  differ  in 
this    refpeCl,   that  the    Greek   article   admits    of  variation 
adapted  to  number  and  gender,  whereas  the  Engli!h  the  is 
invariable.      It  has  been  already  oblerved,  that  the  article 
has  no  meaning  but  when  it  is  affociattd  to  fome  other  word  ; 
and  the  words  to  which  it  may  be  annexed  are  thofe  which, 
though  indefinite,  are  yet  capable  by  means  of  the  articles 
of  becomisig  definite.      Upon  this  principle  it  is  abfurd  to 
fay  O  E711,  the  I,  or  O  Su,   the  thou,   bccaufe    nothing  can 
make  thofe  pronouns    more  definite  than    they  are.     The 
fame  is  true  of  proper  names.     By  the  fame  rule  we  cannot 
fay  in  Greek  Oi  Ajijo'/sfoi,  or  the  both,  becaufe  thefe  words 
are  in  their  own  nature  perfectly  defined  ;    hence  the  nume- 
ral tiuo,  when  it  is  indefinite,  is  found  to  affume  the  article 
whenever  it  would  become  definite  :  thus  the  two  in    En- 
glifh,  and  w   Am  in   Greek,  mean    nearly  the  fame    thing  ' 
as  both   or   Au-p-'tif^ii.     As   fome    words   admit   of   no   ar- 
ticle,   becaufe    they  are    oy   nature  as  definite  as  may  be, 
there  are  others  that  do  not  admit  it,   becaufe  they  are  not 
to  ^e  defined  at    all  :  of  this    lort  are    all  inlerrogatives. 
Upon  the  whole,   the  natural  affociates  with  articles  are  all 
tliofe  common  appellatives  which  denote  the  feverai  genera 
and  fpecies  of  beingi!.     The  definite  article   the  is  irtqucntly 
applied  to    adverbs    in  the  comparative  and  fupcrlative  de- 
gree, and   its  cffcdt  is  to  mark   the  degree  more  flrongly, 
and  to  define  it  the  more  ptecifely  ;  as  "  the  more  1  examine 
it,    the  better  I  like  it:" — "  I   like  this  the  Icafl;  of  any." 
Bcfides  the  articles  already  enumerated,   which  are  articles 
ftrictly  fo  called,  there  are  the  pronmiinal  articles,  fuch  as  t/iis, 
that,  any,   other,  fome,   all,   no  or  none.    Sic.  whiclr  may    be 
fometimes  taken  as  pronouns,   and  fomctimes    as  articles  ; 
but  if  it  be  the  effence  of  an  article  to  define  and  afccrtain, 
they  are  much  more  properly  articles  than  any  liung  tlfe. 
See  Pronoun.    Harris's  Hermes,  p.  214.  &c. 
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Articles  are  of  great  fervice  in  a  language,  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  more  neat  and  precife  cxpici]fing  of  feverai 
properties  and  relations,  which  mud  otherwife  be  loft. 
Without  articles,  or  fome  equivalent  invention,  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  indeed 
communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.  And  hence  one  great 
difadvantage  of  the  Latin  above  other  languages  which 
have  articles,  is  that  the  article  being  either  expreffcd,  or 
left  out,  makes  an  alteration  in  the  fenfe,  which  the  Latins 
cannot  diftinguirti.  Thus  when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour, 
"  fi  tu  es  Filius  Dei,"  it  may  cither  be  underftood,  "  if  thou 
art  a  Son  of  God,"  or,  "  if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God." — 
Scaager,  from  the  want  of  articles  in  the  Latin,  has  con- 
eluded  them  ufclefs,  and  bellowed  upon  them  opprobrious 
lar:giiagt,  calling  the  article,  "  otiofum  loquaciffimse  gentis 
inltiumeutum  ;"  and  the  abbe  Girard  has  degraded  them 
to  the  humble  llation  of  "  avant-coureurs,"  merely  to  an- 
nounce  the  approach  or  entrance  of  a  noun.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  "  Divtrfions  of  Puriey,"  has  vindicated  the 
honour  of  the  article,  and  endeavoured  to  reftorc  it  to  its 
primitive  dignity.  For  this  purpofe  he  recurs  to  the  reafon- 
ings  of  Mr. Locke,  on  the  ufe  and  importance  of  general 
terms  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  article 
to  reduce  the  generahty  of  terms,  and,  upon  occafion,  to 
enable  us  to  employ  general  terms  for  particulars.  If,  in 
combination  with  a  general  term,  it  is  a  fubftitute,  yet  it  is 
a  neceffary  fubftitute,  which  (he  adds)  is  more  than  can  be 
faidof  Abbp.evi.aTions  that  have  been  advanced  into  diftinCt 
parts  of  fpeech,  for  they  are  not  effcntial  to  the  commu- 
nication of  our  thoughts.  The  Italians  even  prefix  articles 
to  proper  names,  which  do  not  naturally  need  any,  becaufe 
they  of  themfclves  fignify  things  individually. — Thus   they 

fay,  d  Ariojlo,  ilTaJfo,  il  Petrarcha Even  the  French  join 

the  article  to  the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c. 
as  la  Suede,  la  N  rmandie. — And  we  likewife  annex  it  to  the 
names  of  certain  mountains  and  rivere ;  as  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  yllps,   &c. 

Fa.  Buffier  diftingui(hes  a  third  kindof  articles  in  French, 
which  he  calls  intermediate  or  partitive,  fcrving  to  denote  part 
of  the  thing  expreffcd  by  the  fubftantives  they  are  added  to: 
as,  "  des  Icavants  out  cru,"  "  fome  learned  men  have  fup- 
poled,"  &c.  ;  I  want  "  de  la  lumiere,"  "  fome  light,"  &c. 
The  ufe  anddiftinCtion  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles 
le  or  la,  and  tie  or  du,  make  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in 
the  French  tongue,  as  being  utterly  arbitrary-,  and  only  to  be 
acquired  by  practice. — We  may  add,  that  in  the  Englifh, 
though  the  articles  be  fo  few,  yet  they  are  of  fuch  frequent 
ufe,  that  they  eafily  difcorer  any  ftranger  from  a  natural , 
Englilhman. 

ARTICULARIS,  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
difeafe  which  more  mmediately  infeft-.  the  articuli,  or  joints. 
The  morbus  articularis  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  a|.S»iTi?, 
and  our  gout. 

ARTICULATE  Sounds  are  thofe  which  exprefs  the 
letters,   fyllables,  5cc.  of  any  alphabet  or  larnjuage. 

Brutes  cannot  form  articulate  founds,  or  they  cannot  ar- 
ticulate the  founds  of  their  voice  ;  excepting  fome  few  birds, 
as  the  parrot,  pye,  raven,  ftarling,  &c. 

ARTICULATED Z,;'^f/,  i'dietlus articulatus,  that  wherein 
the  parts  of  a  fa£l  are  fet  forth  to  the  judge  in  (hort  diftinCl 
articles.      This  amounts  to   much   the   fame   with   what  is 
otherwife  called  lilellus  pofuionalis. 
Articulatf.dZi-i^.     See  Leaf. 

Articulated  Radius,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Radius 
Ailicitlalus. 

ARTICULATION,  ajiO^airif,  \n  ylnatomy,  thejunfture 
or  connection  of  two  bones.  Articulation  is  technically 
dividcdinto  diarthrofis,  or  moveable  articulation  j  fjnarthrolis. 
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»r  ImmoTcablc;  and  amphiarthrofis,  whicli  is  defined  to  be 
n  compound  of  both  the  others.  The  immoveable  connec- 
tion of  bones  is  faidtobeby  Symiihylis,  Harmonia,  Suture, 
Goiiiphofis,  Sciiidelcfis,  Synchondrofis,  Syneiirofi.-.  or  Syn- 
dcfmol"is,  and  Syflarcofis  ;  for  the  explanation  of  which  we 
refer  to  the  fcparatc  aiticks.  Tlie  moveable  articulations, 
which  alone  appear  to  deferve  that  term,  are  divided  into 
Enarthrofis,  Gin^lymus,  and  Arthrodia.  AVhcn  the  fpheri- 
cal  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  corrcfpoiiding  cavity 
of  another,  a  joint  k  formed,  whicii  admits  of  motion  in 
every  direftion  ;  this  is  Enarthrofis,  which  is  called  in  En- 
glifh  a  ball  aiul  focket  joint,  and  of  which  the  hip  joint  is  a 
good  fpecimen.  AVhen  the  articular  furf:ice  of  one  bone  has 
a  middle  groove  with  lateral  eminences,  and  the  corrcfpond- 
ing  bone  has  a  middle  ridge  with  lateral  dcpreffions,  a  joint 
is  formed  whicli  admits  of  motion  backwards  and  forwards 
only,  like  a  hinge  ;  this  is  called  ginglymus,  and  the  elbow 
joint,  as  fur  as  the  ulna  is  concerned  in  its  formation,  or  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  exemplify  this 
mechanifm.  Mr.Winilow  divides  ginglymus  into  the  angular 
ginglymus,  or  that  joint  by  which  the  firll  vertebra  turns 
round  upon  the  fecond  ;  and  he  applies  the  fame  term  to 
dillinguilh  the  articular  connexions  of  bones  at  different 
parts,  as  happens  between  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the  fore- 
arm. When  two  bones  forming  a  joint  arc  applied  together 
by  nearly  plain  furfaces,  they  may  glide  a  little  upon  one 
another,  but  no  extent  of  motion  can  take  place.  This  is  cal- 
led arthrodia  ;  and  the  junftion  of  the  collar  bone  to  the 
acromion,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  may  be  mentioned  as  fpecimtns  of  this  kind  of  arti- 
culation. 

Articulation,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  connexion  of 
parts  that  confiil  of  joints  or  knees,  fuch  as  the  pods  of 
French  honey-fuckles,  which,  when  ripe,  divide  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  knees  or  joints,  and  which  ufually  fend 
forth  branches. 

Articulation,  in  tl general fenfc;  is  that  form  or  charac- 
ter which  the  voice  acquires,  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its 
feveral  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  &c.  The 
voice  by  articulation  is  not  made  more  loud  or  foft,  which 
are  its  primary  qualities,  but  it  acquires  in  addition  to  thcfe 
cSaraclers,  certain  others,  which  may  co-exift  with  them. 
The  fimpleft  of  thefe  new  charafters  are  thcfe  acquired 
through  the  mere  openings  of  the  mouth,  as  thefe  openings 
differ  in  giving  the  voice  a  paffage,  and  from  the  various 
configurations  of  thefe  openinj;s  proceed  Vowels.  There 
are  other  articulate  forms  which  the  mouth  makes,  not  by 
mere  openings,  but  by  difTerent  contafts  of  its  feveral  parts  ; 
fuch,  e.  g.  as  it  makes  by  the  junftion  of  the  two  lips,  of  the 
tongue  with  the  teeth,  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  and 
the  like.  Thefe  coiitafts  are  preceded  or  immedi.itely  fol- 
lowed by  foane  opening  of  the  mouth  ;  and  the  articulations 
fo  produced  are  calkd  Consonants.  There  arc  other  fub- 
ordiaate  diftJnttions  of  thefe  primary  articulations,  which  are 
denoted  in  the  language  of  grammarians,  by  the  nam.e  of 
Element;  becaiife  articulations  of  every  other  kind  arc  deri- 
ved from  them  and  refolved  into  them.  ITnder  their  fmalleft 
combination,  they  prodnce  a  Syllable  ;  fyllables  properly 
combined  produce  a  Word  ;  words  duly  com.bined  produce 
a  Sentence  ;  and  fentenccs  properly  combined  produce  an 
Oration  or  Discourse.  Thus  it  is,  fays  Ivlr.  Harris 
(Hermes  p.  324-),  that  to  principles  apparently  fo  trivial  as 
about  twenty  plain  elementary  founds,  we  owe  that  variety 
of  articulate  voices  which  have  been  fufficient  to  explain  the 
fentiments  of  fo  innumerable  a  multitude  as  all  the  prefent 
and  pad  generations  of  men.  See  Ur.  Hutton's  paper  on 
the  fu'iject  of  articulation,  in  Ediiib.  Tianf.  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  See 
alfo  Consonants. 
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Articulation,  in  a  more  conjined  fenfe,  is  a  branch  of 
Elocution  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  a  good  articulation  confifts  iu 
giving  every  letter  in  a  fyllable  its  due  proportion  of  found, 
according  to  the  inoftapproved    cullom  of  pronouncing  it; 
and  in  making  fuch  a  diHintlion  between  the  fyllables  of 
wliich  words  are  compofed,  that  the  ear  Ihall,  without  diffi- 
culty acknowledge  their  number,  and  perceive  at   once  to 
which  fyllable  each  letter  belongs.      Where  thefe  points  are 
not  obferved,   the  articulation  is  proportionably   defective. 
Exaftnefs    in  founding  the  words  rightly,    correfponds  to 
propriety  in  fpelling;  and  the  articulation  fliould  be  fo  clear 
and  diftinft,  that  the  hearer  may  with  cafe  keep  pace  with 
the  fpeaker.      Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,   who  paid 
particular  attention  to  fpeaking  and  regularly  taught  it,  the 
imallell  error  in  pronouncing  was  equally  diigraceful  in  them, 
as   falfe  fpeaking  is  with  us.     A  good  articulation  is  the 
foundation  of  a  good  delivery,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
founding  of  the  fimple  notes  in  mufic  with  cxaftnefs,  is  the 
foundation  of  good  Tinging.     As  for  the  grofTcr  faults  of  ar- 
ticulation, fuch  as  ftuttering,  iielitation,  lilping,  and  inability 
to  pronounce  certain  letters,  they  can  never  be  cured  by 
mere  precept,  but  require  the  conilant  aid  of  a  perfon  flcillcd 
in  tJic  caufes  of  thofe  faults,  who  by  teaching  each  individual 
how  to  ufe  the  organs  of  fpecch  rightly,  and  by   fhewing 
him  the  proper  pofition  of  the  tongue,  lips,  &c.  may  gradu- 
ally bring  him  to  a  jull  articulation.  DemolUienes,  it  is  faid, 
when  he  i'lrll  fpoke  in  public,   could  not  pronounce  the  firll 
letter  of  his  art,  "  Rhetoric  ;"  but  by  indefagitable  pains  he 
overcame  the  difficulty,   and  fupplied  this  deficiency  in  his 
eloquence,  even  after  he  had  arnved  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
The  firll  and  moft  effcntial  point  in  articulation   is   diftindt- 
nefs,      and   its    oppofite  is  the  greateft  fault.      The  chief 
fourcc  of  indiftindliiefs  is  tto  ^reat   precipitancy  of  fpeech. 
To  this  haily  delivery,   which  drops  fome  letters,  and  pro- 
nounces others  too  faintly  ;  which  runs  fyllables  into  each 
other,    and  cluflers  words  together,  is  owing    that  thick, 
mumbling,  cluttering  utterance,  of  which  examples  are  too 
frequent.     Demofthcnes  had  this  fault  ;  and  this,   it  is  not 
improbable,  was  the  impediment  or/lefeft  of  fpeech,  which 
he  remedied  by  exercifing  himfelf  in  declaiming  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth.      For  curing  any  impcrfcClions  in   fpeech  ari- 
fing  originally  from  too  quick  an  utterance,   the  moft  effec- 
tual method  will  be  to  employ  an  hour  every  morning  in 
reading  aloud,   in  a  manner  much  (lower  than  is  ncceffarj-; 
let  a  friend  or  fome  perfon  attend,   whofe  bufinefs  it  fliall  be 
to  remind  the  reader,  if  he  fliould  quicken  his  pace  and  recur 
to  his  old  habit  of  rapid  utterance.     Thofc  words  fliould  be 
marked  which  are  paffed  over  moft  haftily,  and  they  fliould 
be  repeatedly  pronounced  every  morning  flowly  and  dittindly. 
As  in  our  langtiage,  words  of  more  fyllables  than  one  have 
one  fyllable  accented,  and  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  from  the 
reft,  either  by  a  fmart  percuffion  of  the  voice,  or  by  dwelling 
longer  upon  it,  the  other  fyllables  are  often  negligently  arti- 
culated.     In  order  to  bring  thofe,  whofe  utterance  is  fo  ra- 
pid to  a  due  medium,   they  fhould  accullTm  themfelvcs  to 
pronounce  the  unaccnted  fyllables  more  fullv,  and  to  dwell 
longer  upon  them.     See  Sheridan's  Ledtures  on  Elocution, 
p.  19— 29. 

Articulation,  in  reference  to  Grammar.,  is  that  part 
of  it  which  treats  firft  of  founds  and  letters,  then  of  their 
combinations,  for  the  compofing  of  fyllables  and  words. 
Hence  he  who  pronounces  his  words  clearly  and  diftiaXly, 
is  faid  to  pronounce  them  articulately. 

Articulatic-n,  in  Vocal  Mujic.  This  word,  which 
belongs  to  every  kind  of  elocution,  as  well  as  mufic, 
is  too  familiar  to  be  called  technical.  Yet,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  and  much  neglected,  it  ftiall  furnilh  an 
article. 

I  M.  Fra- 
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M.  Framery  (Encycl.  Meth.)  fays,  that  "  in  France,  it 
has  for  fome  time  pad  been  imaginid,  that  the  Itahans, 
particularly  the  women,  fcarcely  ever  articulaSe  their  words 
in  fmging  ;  they  even  fiippofe  inarliciilation  favourable  to 
the  melody  ;  that  it  is  even  necelTary  to  conneft  and  fmooth 
the  founds  ;  -and  thit  in  an  art  where  all  the  confonants  of  a 
languasre  are  facrificed  that  the  vowels  only  may  be  heard, 
melody  is  rendered  more  fweet  and  enchanting  by  this 
means." 

This  does  not  indeed  feem  to  have  been  an  idea  which  the 
Engliflihave  cherilhed,  fytlematically  ;  for  the  Bdn/i,  in  her 
recitative,  is  admired  even  by  thofe  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  Italian  language,  for  the  firm,  pointed,  clear,  and 
ari'icitlatc  manner  in  which  Ore  pronounces  the  words.  Yet 
our  own  vocal  performers  are  fo  deficient  in  this  particular, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  in  what  language  they  ars- 
finging. 

It  is  not  merely  the  foftncfs  of  the  Italian  language,  which 
renders  it  fo  much  fitter  for  fongthan  any  other  that  is  known; 
btrt  the  neatnefs  and  energy  of  articulation  of  the  inhabi-" 
tants  of  Italy,  in  fpeaking  it.  The  number  of  nafal  founds 
in  the  French,  of  gutturals  in  the  German,  and  of  harlh 
terminations  of  our  words  by  confonants,  obftruft  found 
and  rcfpiration.  (See  a  h'.l  of  thefe  in  the  EfTay  on  the 
Euphonv  of  Languages,  Hiil.  Miif. -vol.  iv.)  In  Dryden's 
fublime  Ode  for  Mufic  on  St.  Ceeiha's  day,  the  letter  d 
predominates,  terminating,  in  the  courfe  of  the  poem,  no 
lefs  than  three  and  thirty  lines.  The  letter  /,  like  a  gag 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  not  only  ftops  all  found,  but  re- 
fpiration.  A  qlear  and  diftinct  articulation,  without  harfii- 
nefs,  is  perhaps  difficult  in  all  languages  ;  but  there  is  a 
dei'rec:  of  diilinclneis  pofilble,  without  injuring  the  melody, 
even  in  our  harlh  language,  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  pofTcfTed, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Incledon  is  juftly  admired,  that  conveys 
both  fenfe  and  found  uninjured  to  the  ears  of  an  audience. 
We  w'ifii  our  public  fingers,  who  have  merit  of  other  kinds, 
would  take  this  circumllance  into  confideration  in  the  courfe 
of  their  ftudies :  as  the  not  iindcrjlanding  the  ivords  in  our 
theatres  and  concerts,  however  the  voice  and  manner  of  fmg- 
ing may  be  approved,  is  a  general  complaint. 

The  Italians  carry  articulation,  perhaps,  to  the  extreme, 
by  not  only  pronouncing  all  the  confonants  in  their  feveral 
vords,  according  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  which  has 
no  nafal  or  guttural  founds,  but  even  adding  a  kind  of  mute 
e  at  the  end  of  words,  terminated  by  contraftion  with  a  con- 
fonant ;  as  thus,  in  finging 

La  pace  del  into  cor — 
Voglio  "vedert'i  almen — 
Ml  f anno  delirar — 

They  pronounce  the  lail  fyllable  as  if  it  were  written 
■eor-'i.-,  nhnen-c,  deUrar-Q.  But  they  will  tell  you,  that  thefe 
words  originally  end  with  a  vowel ;  as  cor  at  full  length  is 
cuore  ;  ahnen,  a'nt.'no  ;  and  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  laft. 
word,  dciirar,  is  delirare  ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  fake  of 
euphony  that  they  foften  the  termination  of  contracted 
words  by  a  mute  c. 

For  the  articulation  of  notes  in  the  performance  of  inllru- 
mental  mufic,  fee  Staccato  and  Sciolto. 

Articulation,  difeafes  of  the,  in  Surgery.     See  Joints. 

ARTIER,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  in  tho  late 
province  of  Auvergne,  which  runs  into  the  Allien 

ARTIFICERS,  thofe  who  work  with  the  hands,  and 
manufacture  any  kind  of  commodity  in  iron,  brafs,  wood, 
&<■. 

Artificers  ai'e  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  handi- 
crafts and  mechanics :  fuch  are  fnilths,  carpenters,  taylors, 
fiiocmakers,  weavers,  and  the  like. 

Vol.  TII. 


The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  whert 
they  aflembled,  and  chofe  their  own  patron,  to  defend  their 
caufes  :  they  were  exempted  from  all  perfonal  fcrvices.  Ta- 
runtenus  Paternus  reckons  thirty -two  fpecies  of  artificers, 
and  Conftantine  thirty-five,  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The 
artificers  were  incorporated  into  divers  colleges  or  companies, 
each  of  which  had  their  tutelar  gods,  to  whom  they  offered 
their  worfliip  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe,  when  they  quitted  their 
profeffion,  hung  up  their  tools,  a  votive  offering  to  their 
gods.  Artificers  w  ere  held  a  degree  below  merchants,  apd 
argentarit,  or  money-changers,  and  their  employment  more 
fordid.  Some  deny,  that  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman 
ftate,  artificers  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citizens  ; 
others,  who  affcrt  their  citizenfiiip,  allow  that  they  were 
held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  fcarce  pay  any  taxes.  For  which  reafon  they 
were  not  entered  among  the  citizens,  in  thecenfor's  books; 
the  defign  of  the  cenfus  being  only  to  fee  what  number  of 
perfons  were  yearly  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  to  pay  taxes  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  ftate.  It  may  be  added  that  much 
of  the  bufinefs  of  artificers  was  done  by  flaves  and  fo- 
reigners, who  left  little  for  the  Romans  to  mind  but  their 
hufbandry  and  war.  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  ii.  By  means  of  the 
arts,  the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in  inventions  beneficial 
to  the  community  ;  and  thus  prove  the  grand  prefervative 
againft  the  barbariim  and  brutality  which  ever  attend  on 
an  indolent  and  inactive  flnpidity. 

By  the  Englifii  laws,  a  (Iranger,  being  an  artificer  in  Lon- 
don, &c.  fhall  not  keep  above  two  ftraiiger  ftn'ants  ;  but 
he  may  have  as  many  Englifh  fervants  and  apprentices  as  he 
can  get.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  And  as  to  artificers  in 
wool,  iron,  fteel,  brals,  or  other  metal,  &c.  perfons  con- 
tratting  with  them  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  into  any  fo- 
reign country,  arc  to  be  imprifoncd  three  months,  and  fined 
in  a  fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds.  And  fuch  as 
going  abroad,  and  not  returning  on  warning  given  by  our 
ambafiadors,  &c.  fliall  be  difabled  from  holding  lands  by 
defcent  or  devife,  from  receiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be 
deemed  aliens.  Stat.  5  Geo.  I  c.  27.  By  23  Geo. II.  c.  13. 
(J  I.  penalty  of  500/.,  and  of  imprilonment  for  twelve 
months,  for  the  firft  offence  ;  and  for  the  fecond,  of  1 000/. 
and  of  imprifonment  for  two  years,  is  alfo  inflitted  on  per- 
fons feducing  artificers  to  go  abroad.  By  14  Geo.  HI.  c. 
7»,  15  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and  21  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  heavy  penal- 
ties are  inflicted  on  mailers  of  fhips  affifting  in  fuch  feduc- 
tion.     See  Manufacturers. 

Ramazini  has  a  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  artificers. 

Artificer  ^j^/v,  a  denomination  fometimes  given  to 
chemifts,  and  workers  in  metal. 

ARTIFICIAL,  fomethirig  made  by  art ;  not  produced 
naturally,  or  in  the  common  courlc  of  things. 

Artificial  is  alio  frequently  ufed  for  fa8it':rAis.  Thuf 
we  have  artificial  fal  ammoniac,  artificial  borax,   &c. 

Artificial  _/iVi":yo/-,f J  are  compofitions  of  inflammable 
materials ;  chiefly  ufed  on  foleinn  occafions,  by  way  of  re- 
joicing. 

Artificial  Grajfes,  in  Agriculture,  are  fuch  grades  as 
are  introduced  into  field  hufjandry,  and  cultivated  either  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  made  into  hay,  or  for  being  fcdofl  by 
cattle.  Cloi'fy,  lucerne,  faintfiAn,  trefoil,  ryc-grafs,  and  fome 
others  are  of  this  nature.      See  thefe  different  heads. 

The  cultivation  of  artificial  graffes  has  been  praftifed  in 
fome  diilrifts  of  the  kingdom  for  more  than  a  century,  while 
in  others  it  has  only  been  attended  to  within  thele  few  years, 
and  there  are  ftill  others  that  have  but  jull  begun  to  intro- 
duce thefe  kinds  of  gralfes.  Wiierever  they  have,  liov.-ever, 
been  properly  cultivated,  fo  various  and  fo  manifeit  havebeeu 
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found  the  advantages  nriCng  from  tlicm,  that  they  form  a  rcry 
lucrative  branch  of  hufbandn,',  and  art-  confcqucntly  grown  in 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thofe  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hul'bandry,  are 
mod  nfuallv  propagated  and  found  to  bring  tlie  moll  cojifi- 
derable  profit  to  the  fanner,  are  faintfom  or  ciiiquctoil, 
rlovfr,  trefoil,  hop-clover  or  non-fiich,  and  lucerne.  One 
or  other  of  thefe  different  fpecies  of  grafs  may  indeed  be 
beneficially  cultivated  on  almoll  every  foil,  as  where  the 
poverty  of  the  gn-.und  will  not  admit  of  fowing  either  lu- 
cerne or  clover,  laintfoin  or  trefoil,  from  their  requiring  a 
lefs  depth  of  mould,  may  turn  out  a  weighty  crop.  Saint- 
foin,  clover,  and  trefoil,  are  indeed  now  lo  univerlally  raifed 
from  feed  of  Englifh  growth,  that  they  have  become  in  a 
manner  naturalized  to  the  foil,  there  being  fcarcely  a'ly 
counti-yin  Europe  where  larger  crops  arc  grown  than  in  this. 
Lucerne,  though  it  be  fomeUmcs  referved  for  feed  here,  is 
moll  fucccfsfuliy  railed  from  feeds  of  foreign  growth.  In 
refped  to  bnrnct,  fpurry,  and  timothy  grals,  which  are  by 
fome  confidered  as  artificial  graffes,  although  their  virtues 
have  been  highly  celebrated  by  many,  they  have,  perhaps, 
but  fcldom  it  is  obferved,  been  found  to  anfwer  in  the  ciilti- 
Tation  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  fanguine  commendatio.'.s 
bellowed  on  them. 

It  is  jndicioufly  remarked  by  Mr.  Kent,  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  Norfolk,  that  artilicial  graffes  (liould  always 
be  chofen  agreeably  to  the  foil.  Saintfoin  ftiould,  fays  he, 
be  introduced  where  there  is  a  chalky,  marly,  or  even  a 
gritty  bottom.  White  clover  fhould  be  the  principal  grafs, 
■where  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  for  a  continuance.  Trefoil 
and  burnet  upon  high  and  poor  uplands,  defigned  for  (lieep- 
walks.  Perennial  darnel,  or  wliat  the  farmers  call  rye- 
grafs,  is,  he  thinks,  proper  upon  light  arable  land,  for 
though  it  is  an  exhaufter,  it  ferves  better  than  any  other  to 
brace  the  furface.  A  few  acres  of  lucerne  he  likewife  recom- 
mends to  every  farmer  who  has  a  piece  of  loamy  tillage,  and 
near  his  houfe. 

And  in  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Somerfet  it  is  re- 
marked, that  on  the  ftone-bradi  and  free-llone-grit  foils 
faintfoin  takes  the  lead  ;  and  that  though  the  feed  is  very 
expenlive,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  produce,  together 
with  its  durability,  make  an  ample  return  of  profit,  particu- 
larly if  fown  when  the  land  is  clean.  Next  to  faintfoin,  rye- 
grafs,  marl-grafs,  and  white  Dutch  clover,  are  in  deferved 
repute,  when  the  land  is  intended  to  remain  foroe  years  in 
grafs ;  but  when  it  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  again  in  the 
tonrfe  of  a  year  or  two,  broad  clover  is  preferred  to  all  other 
artilicial  graffes.  It  is  remarked,  however,  in  the  able  Survey  of 
Northumberland,  that  there  few  of  the  artificial  graffes  are 
ever  grown  alone,  except  red  clover  when  intended  to  conti- 
nue only  one  year,  and  even  then  a  fmall  portion  of  rye- 
grafs,  as  from  one  to  three  gallons  per  acre  are  generally 
fown  with  it  ;  and  the  writers  fuppofe,  with  much  propri- 
ety, as  it  not  only  comes  early  in  the  fpring,  but  thickens 
the  crop  and  facilitates  making  the  clover  into  hay.  When 
the  land  is  intended  to  continue  for  three  or  more  years  in 
grafs,  they  pre  generally  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  red  clover,  four  pounds  of  white  clover, 
and  half  a  bulhel  of  rye-grafs  feed  per  acre  ;  to  the  above 
quantities  are  fometimes,  it  is  obferved,  added  three  or  four 
pounds  of  rib-grafs  and  hopmedick,  as  the  foil  fuits.  See 
Grass. 

Artificial Z,/fA/B;(jj-.  See  Electricity,  and  Light- 
ning. 

Artificial  Linet  on  a  fetlor  or  fcale,  are  certain  lines 
fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents ;  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers,  will 
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folvc   all  qucllions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  Lc.    preMy 
exailly. 

Artificial  Huigntls.  See  Magnets. 
Artificial  Mufu;  that  which  is  coinpofed  according  to 
the" rules  of  art.  There  is  no  natural  mufie  but  the  Garb- 
ling of  birds,  which  is  confined  to  the  melody  of  the  aviary, 
of  which  the  tones  are  too  high,  and  the  intervals  too  mi- 
nute for  our  appreciation.  Rigoroufly  fpcaking,  all  nuific  is 
a  work  of  art,  particularly  inihamenlal,  iw  which  the  inllru- 
meiit  itfelf  is  an  artful  cor.trivaiice  for  imitating  vocal  toii^s, 
and  the  ''and  of  the  performer  mu!t  be  guided  by  art.  But 
the  artifices  of  compohtion  and  performance  are  innumerable. 
In  conipofition,  fugues,  canons,  double  counterpoint,  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  accompaniments,  are  included  in  artificial 
mufic  ;  and  in  the  performance  upon  iiidrumcnts,  the  artifi- 
ces of  bowing  on  the  violin,  fingering  on  keyed  inllruments, 
double-tor.guing  on  the  German  tlute,  &c.  are  only  knowti 
and  taught  by  great  mafttrs.  The  generating  mufical  tones 
from  glaffes  and  other  fublhuices,  not  included  in  the  three 
expedients  for  producing  founds  by  inllruments,  which  the 
ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  have  confined  to  three  fevc- 
ral  fpecies,  as  ftriiigs,  pipes,  and  percuffion,  is  doubly  enti- 
tled to  the  epithet  artificial.  The  harmonies  of  a  fingle 
firing  on  the  .£olian  harp,  have,  perhaps,  a  better  claim  to 
the  title  of  natural  mufic,  than  any  other  founds  produced 
without  luinian  affillance. 

Arti  riciAL  PflJIures,  in  Ap-'tculture,  fuch  pafture grounds 
as  have  been  cultivated  and  fown  down  with  plants  of  the 
artificial  grafs  kind,  or  fuch  others  as  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  green  food  for  the  Iceding  of  cat- 
tle and  other  animals.     See  Pasture. 

ARTIGIS,  in  Anc'itnt  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  country  of  the  Turduli,  iuppofed  to  be  the  prefeiit 
Albania,  between  Grenada  and  the  fea. 

ARTIGNI,  Anthony  Gachet,  in  Biography,  a 
writer  of  literary  hillory,  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  became 
cenfor  of  the  archicpifcopal  church  of  that  city.  His  work, 
intitled,  "  Memoires  d'Hiftoire  de  Critique  ct  de  la  Lite- 
rature," publidied  in  feven  volumes  izmo.  at  Paris,  in  1749, 
manifefts  confiderable  talents  for  literary  refcarch  and  criti- 
cifm.      He  died   at  Vienna  in  1769.     Nouv.  Dift.  Hillor. 

ARTIK-ABAD,  in  Geography,  a  town  or  diftrici  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Siwas,  between  the 
town  of  Siwas  and  that  of  Tocat  or  Tokai ;  abounding 
with  grain  and  iruit. 

ARTILLERY  is  originally  a  French  word  fignifying 
archery.  In  a  general  fenfe,  it  denotes  the  offenfive  appa- 
ratus of  war,  particularly  of  the  miffile  kind  ;  and  in  mo- 
dern acceptation,  is  more  immediately  applied  to  fire-arms 
mounted  on  carriages,  and  ready  for  adlion,  with  their 
balls,  bombs,  gren.ides,  •'?;c.  In  a  more  extenfive  meaning, 
the  term  includes  the  powder,  matches,  utenfils  of  ord- 
nance, the  rnachines  which  facilitate  their  motion  and  tranf- 
port  them,  the  vehicles  over  which  they  traverfe  rivers, 
every  thing  neceffary  to  them,  and  all  that  enters  into 
the  form  of  a  train  of  artillery.  The  fame  word,  dill 
farther  extended  in  its  meaning,  likewife  comprehends  the 
men  deflincd  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery,  the  people  who 
provide  the  artillery  with  materials  and  implements  wiien 
engaged,  the  cannoniers,  the  bombaidiers,  the  officers  of 
every  rank,  and  engineers  of  eveiy  kind.  By  artillery  is  like- 
wife  underilood  the  fcicnce  which  the  officers  of  artilleiy 
ought  to  poffefs.     See  Engineering. 

In  the  mod  ancient  times,  when  war  was  made  with 
quicknefs  and  impetuofity,  the  ufe  of  artillery  was  un- 
known. Something-  like  mihtary  engines  feem  hinted  at  in 
the  booli  of  Deuteronomy  (chap;  xx.  v.  20.) ;  but  the  ear- 
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Ik'fl  precilc  mention  of  artiilciy  is  in  tlie  fecond  book  of  Chro- 
nicles (chap.  xxvi.  v.  15.),  where  v.e  arc  told,  that  Uzziah, 
who  began  his  reigii  809  years  before  the  Chrillian  rcra, 
"  made  in  Jerufaltm  engines  invented  by  cunnitig  men,  to 
be  upon  the  toners  and  upon  the  bnlwarks,  to  flioot  ar- 
rows and  great  (lores  withaL"  Tti:s  alfo  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  Jofephus,  who  reprefents  Uzziah's  care  of 
Jerufalem  as  toward  the  end  of  his  reign. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  dellrous  of  appropriating  to 
themfelves  every  improvement  of  fcicnce  they  gathered 
from  the  Eaft,  would  fain  have  been  believed  the  inventors 
of  artillerv.  But  fo  far  from  being  in  pofFeffion  of  artil- 
lery, they  had  not  in  their  early  times,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Konier's  writings,  one  mihtar)-  engine  that  was  cal- 
culated to  fhake  a  wall.  The  earlieft  inltance  in  profane 
hiftory  is  probably  to  be  fought  for  in  the  fiegc  of  Mo- 
tya,  about  370  years  before  Chrift,  where  Dionylius,  hav- 
ing battered  the  fortifications  with  his  rams,  advanced  to 
the  walls,  towers  rolled  upon  wheels,  whence  he  galled  the 
befieged  with  continual  vollies  of  arrows  and  ftones  thrown 
from  his  catapults.  ( Anc.  Univ.  Hilt.  vol.  vi.  p.  401.)  The 
next  memorable  inllance  that  occurs  is  the  fiegc  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorceces,  where  even  Grecian  ingenuity 
was  exhaufte4  in  the  invention  and  improvement  of  artil- 
lery'. (Diod.  Siculus,  1.  XX.)  Another  inllance  of  notoriety 
occurs  when  Hannibal  befieged  Saguntum,  219  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  sera  ;  and  the  Saguntines  hindered  his 
foldiers  from  ufing  the  battering-ram.  by  an  inceflant 
hurling  of  darts,  ftones,  and  other  miffile  weapons.  See 
the  account  in  Livy  (1.  xxi.  c.  7.  edit.  Freindi.),  who  has 
alfo  fupplied  us  (1.  xxvi.  c.  46,  47.)  with  a  curious  inven- 
tory of  the  warlike  engines  which  Scipio,  eight  years  after- 
wards, found  among  the  (lores  of  Carthagena.  There 
were  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  catapults  of  the 
larger  fize,  two  h\mdred  and  eighty-one  of  the  fmaller, 
of  the  greater  baliftx  twenty-three,  of  the  lefTer  fifty-two  ; 
befide  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fcorpions  of  different 
Czes,  arms,  and  mlffile  weapons.  Two  years,  however, 
prcnous  to  this,  Marcellus  had  laid  fiege  to  Syracufe,  a 
city  proverbially  fatal  to  the  armies  that  attacked  it.  Ar- 
chimedes was  at  that  time  refident  in  Syracufe  ;  and  at  the 
earnell  folicitation  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  exerted  the 
powers  of  his  mind  in  the  invention  of  artillery  and  other 
warhke  engines.  Mavcellus  had  brought  with  him  an 
amazing  engine  caWcA  fariltuea,  upon  eight  galleys  ;  which 
the  mathematician  dellroyed  by  difcharging  (ingle  ftones  of 
enorm  us  weight  upon  it,  while  it  was  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  walls.  The  chief  inftruments  he  ufed 
were  balithe,  a  foil  of  crow  lowered  by  a  lever,  which 
hoifting  the  (hips  of  the  Romans  bv  the  prow,  plunged  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  grapples ;  and  fcorpions.  Ar- 
chimedes, however,  left  no  account  of  the(e  military  en- 
gines in  writing  ;  becaufe  he  confidercd  all  attention  to  me- 
chanics as  mean  and  fordid,  placing  his  whole  delight  in 
thofe  intelleclual  fpeculatioiis  which,  without  any  relati(m  to 
the  necefiities  of  life,  liave  an  intrinfic  excellence  arifing  from 
truth  and  demonftration  only  ;  and  reckoning  fuch  inven- 
tions but  among  the  amufements  of  geometiy.  See  the 
life  of  Marcellus  in  Plutarch. 

To  multiply  the  enumeration  of  ancient  ficges  where  ar- 
tilleiy  was  ufed,  would  not  only  be  tedious  but  endlcfs. 
Every  fiege,  it  is  probable,  gave  nfe  to  fome  invention  or 
improvement.  Tacitus  indeed  mentions  an  extraordinary 
inftancc  (Hill.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  29.)  of  an  engine  with  which 
the  fifteenth  legion  fought  againft  the  troops  of  Vcfpafian, 
at  Cremona.  It  was  a  baliila  of  an  enormous  fize,  which 
th*  VitcUians  played  off  with   dreadlul  execution  ;  and  diC- 


charged  m.afTy  "ftones  of  weight  to  cru(h  whole  ranks  at 
once.  Inevitable  ruin,  we  are  told,  muft  have  followed,  if 
two  foldiers  had  not  fignalized  themfelves  by  a  brave  ex- 
ploit. Covering  themfelves  with  the  (liields  of  the  enemv, 
v.hich  they  found  among  the  (lain,  they  advanced  undifco- 
vered  to  the  battering  engine,  and  cut  the  ropes  and  fprinors. 
At  laft,  after  a  vigorous  aflault  from  Antonius,  the  Vitel- 
lians  being  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  the  (hock,  and  enrao-ed 
at  their  difappointment,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  rolled  down 
their  battering-engine  on  the  heads  of  the  befiegers.  Num- 
bers- were  cru(hed  by  the  fall  of  fucli  a  prodigious  mafs. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  machine  drew  after  it  a 
neighbouring  tower,  the  parapet  and  part  of  the  wall,  af- 
fording the  befiegers  an  eafier  accefs  to  the  city.  The 
continued  ufe  of  thefe  enorm.ous  engines  muft  be  remembered 
by  every  reader  of  hiftory ;  as  well  as  that  the  Romans  had 
regular  batteries  both  of  balillas  and  catapults. 

The  credit  of  introducing  artillery  into  our  own  coivntrr 
muft  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  Noi-mans,  whom  William 
of  Malmfbury  defcribes  (1.  iii.  p.  57.  col.  2.)  as  having  a 
pecuhar  delight  in  war,  and  aftures  us,  that  they  excelled 
in  all  the  arts  of  attacking  their  enemies,  when  their  forces 
were  fufficient.  The  Normans  firft  introduced  among  our 
calUes  the  keep,  placed  upon  a  mount,  whence  they  annoyed 
the  furrounding-  enemy  with  their  darts,  ftones,  and  other 
offenfive  weapons.  (Strutt's  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Engli(h,  vol.  i.  p.  93.)  Their  method  of  attacking  caftles 
fcems  generally  to  have  been  by  mere  force  ;  blockade 
was  little  pracliled  ;  and  the  iron  ram,  which  the  Ro- 
mans found  fo  ferviceable,  was  rendered  in  a  great  meafure 
ufelcfs  by  the  deep  ditches  which  funounded  their  foriifica- 
t'ons.  The  principal  machines  which  the  Normans  em- 
ployed, were  of  courfe  of  the  projectile  kind  ;  and  they 
were  not  only  ufed  in  regular  fieges,  but  occafionally  fo 
contrived  as  to  be  ufed  on  (hip-board.  See  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  1091. 

Machines  for  throwing  ftones  occur  fo  early  as  in  the 
battle  of  Mailings  (Will.  Piclavien.  p.  201.);  and  Robert 
de  Brunne,  in  his  wars  againft  the  Saracens,  informs  us, 
that  when  Richard  the  Firft  fet  out  againft  the  Holv  Land, 
he  had  in  his  barges  and  galleys  mills  turned  by  the  wind 
which  by  force  of  the  fail;  threw  fire  and  ftones. 

The  benefit  which  the  Engli(h  manners  derived  from  the 
crufades,  is  a  topic  on  which  we  (hall  have  other  opportuni- 
ties of  enlarging  ;  but  the  acceflions  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  anceftors  in  the  art  of  war  were  fingulaily  confpicuous. 
Fr<.ni  the  Saracens  they  obtained  a  fort  of  wild-fire  of  fa 
fubtle  a  compofition,  that  there  was  no  method  of  extin- 
gui(hing  it  but  by  fmothering  it  with  heaps  of  duft  or 
vinegar.  It  was  by  this  device  that  the  Black  Prince  fet 
fire  to  Remorentine  ;  and  it  was  often  thrown  in  pots  from 
the  catapulta. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  affcirJ  us  many  inftances  of 
the  fuperior  force  which  the  catapults  and  baliftas  of  the 
ancients  could  occafionally  difplay  ;  nor  are  parallel  iniiances 
wanting  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  Camdai  informs  us,  that 
with  the  mangonels,  trebnches,  and  briccolas,  our  forefather* 
ufed  to  caft  forth  mill-ftones  :  and  Holln(hed  (p.  559.)  re- 
lates, that  when  Edward  the  Firft  befieged  Strivelv  calUe, 
he  caufed  certain  engines  of  wood  to  be  raifcd  againft  it, 
which  (hot  off  ftones  of  two  and  three  hundred  weight. 

The  catalogue  of  projectile  machines  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  exclufive  of  the  balifta,  catapulta,  onager, 
and  feorpion,  were  the  mangonel,  the  trcbuchet,  the  pe- 
trary,  tiie  robinet,  the  matcgrifion,  the  bricolk,  the  bugle  or 
bible,  the  clpringal,  the  m.alnfunda,  the  ribaudequin,  engine 
a  verge,  and  the  war-wolf  (Grofe  Milit,  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  381.), 
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whofe  form,  conftruftion,  and  particular  hiftory,  will  be  de- 
fcribed  under  tlieir  refpcdive  articles.  Singular,  however, 
as  it  may  fcem,  not  only  the  form  of  thcfe  curious  inftni- 
ments,  but  even  the  method  of  ufing  them,  is  entirely  loll. 
And  fo  defcdlivc  have  our  hillorians  been  in  this  particular, 
that  after  all  the  ftriifl  examinations  that  have  been  made, 
little  more  of  fome  of  them  can  be  collefted  tiian  their 
names. 

The  connexion  between  the  modern  and  the  old  artillery- 
need  hardly  be  prefaced  by  recapitulating  the  dilcovery  of 
gunpowder.  For  fome  time  after  that  fingular  compofition 
was  applied  to  military  purpofts,  the  macliiiies  and  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  very  ponderous  and  unwieldy,  and  of 
coiirfe  unfit  for  expeditious  fervice.  Military  people  at 
that  time  poirefTtd  but  a  fmall  fharc  of  learning  of  any  kind, 
and  almoll  none  at  all  of  a  mechanical  or  niLthematical  na- 
hire.  AVhat  they  did  in  their  profeflion  was  entirely  the 
effecl  of  praftice.  The  form  of  their  artillery,  as  well  as 
of  the  warlike  engines  and  inftruments  for  condufting  it, 
was  only  fuch  as  the  moll  obvious  hints  fuggefted,  or  the 
rudell  and  nioft  uncultivated  invention  diftated.  Tlieir  firft 
pieces  were  not  only  clumfy  and  unmanageable,  but  as  they 
fucceeded  to  the  machines  of  the  ancients,  they  were  em- 
ployed like  them  in  throwing  ftones  of  a  prodigious  weight, 
and  therefore  were  neceflarily  of  an  huge  and  enomious 
bore,  confiding  ufually  of  pieces  of  iron  fitted  together 
lengthways,  and  hooped  with  iron  ring*  Some  of  them 
were  fo  large  that  they  conld  not  be  fired  above  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Such  were  thofe  with  which  Mahomet  II. 
battered  the  walls  of  Conllantinoplc  in  1453,  being  fome  of 
them  of  the  calibre  of  no  lefs  than  twelve  himdred  pounds  ; 
and  Guicciardin,  in  the  firll  book  of  his  Hiftory,  informs 
us,  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  time  interfered  between  the 
different  chargings  and  difchargings  of  one  of  thofe  pieces, 
that  the  befieged  had  fufRcient  time  to  repair  at  their  leiiure 
the  breaches  made  in  their  walls  by  the  (hock  of  fuch  enor- 
mous Hones.     (See  Glennie's  Hift.  of  Gunnery,  p.  i.) 

After  fuch  a  relation  we  cannot  be  furprifed  to  find  that 
not  only  the  moveable  towers,  but  catapults  of  various  de- 
fcriptions,  were  retained  in  ufe.  The  extreme  awkwardnefs 
vifible  in  the  conllruftiou  of  cannon,  and  the  great  cod 
of  gunpowder,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it, 
account  for  the  preference  which  was  ftill  given  \u  the 
old  engines  for  difcharging  ftones.  Henry  V.  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  employed  the  tripget,  which  fhews  that 
cannon  had  not  then  fuperfeded  the  old  artillery.  (Strutt's 
Manners  and  Culloms,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.) 

Under  Hen.  III.  of  France,  the  ufe  and  praftice  of 
artillery  was  not  advanced  beyond  its  infancy  D'Etrecs, 
who  occupied  the  poll  of  mnfter-gcneral  of  the  ordnance, 
in  1558,  at  tlie  fiege  of  Calais  by  Francis  duke  of  Guife, 
and  who  eminently  contributed  to  its  capture,  was  the  firll 
perfon  among  the  Frer.eh  who  made  any  confiderablc  progrefs 
in  the  conilruftion  of  batteries.  Anterior  to  D'Etrees, 
continual  accidents  took  place  from  the  burfting  of  can- 
non ;  and  it  was  cullomary  to  cool  them  with  vinegar,  in 
order  to  prevent  misfortunes.  Armies  were  then  but  llen- 
derly  provided  with  aitilleiy,  which  was  coiifidered  as  more 
feqnifitc  for  ficges,  than  indifpenfablc  for  the  operations  of 
tlie  field.  (See  Wraxall's  Hift.  of  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  249, 
250.).  In  England,  however,  the  fcience  of  artillery  had 
occupied  attention  at  a  more  early  period  ;  and  lord  Hcrljert 
obferves,  that  in  1544,  king  Henry  VIII.  had  himfalf 
invented  fmall  pieces  of  artillery  to  defend  his  waggo'is. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  cannon  was  by  degrees 
much  diminiflied,  and  of  courfe  their  weight ;  and  practice 
and  experience  in  time  difcovered  how  much  might  be  re- 
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duced  with  propriety  from  their  magnitude,  without  hurt- 
ing the  grand  effefts  which  it  was  neceflaiy  on  fome  ocea- 
fions  they  (hould  produce.  See  Cannon,  Gunnery,  and 
Projictiues. 

Dr.  Smith  obferves  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.), 
that  the  great  change  intiodiiccd  into  the  art  of  war  bv  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced  ftill  fuitlior  both  the 
expence  of  exercifing  and  difclplining  any  particular  number 
of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them 
in  time  of  war.  Both  their  anns  and  their  ammunition 
have  become  more  expenfive.  A  mufquct  is  a  more  cxpen- 
fivc  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  a  cannon 
or  a  mortar,  than  a  balifta  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder 
which  is  fpent  in  a  modern  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and 
occafions  a  very  confiderablc"  expence.  Tlie  javelins  and 
arrows  which  were  thrown  or  fliot  in  an  anticnt  one,  could 
cafily  be  })icked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very  little 
value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  arc  not  only  much 
dearer,  b'.it  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or  cata« 
pidta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  not  only  to  prepare 
them  for  the  field,  but  to  cany  them  to  it.  As  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  modern  artillery  too,  over  that  of  the  an- 
tients,  is  very  great,  it  has  becon;e  much  more  difficult, 
and  conftquently  much  more  expenfive  to  fortify  a  town 
fo  as  to  rclift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fupe- 
rior  artillery.  In  modern  times,  many  different  caufes  con- 
tribute to  render  the  defence  of  fociety  more  expenfive. 
The  unavoidable  effects  of  the  natiual  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment have,  in  this  relpecl,  been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by 
a  great  revolution  in  tlie  art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  acci- 
dent, the  invention  of  gunpowder,  fecms  to  have  given 
occafion. 

Artillery-Pot-Z-,  the  place  in  the  rear  of  both  lines 
in  the  army  for  encamping  the  artillery,  which  is  drawn  up 
in  lines,  of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  guns  ;  the  ammuni- 
tion waggons  make  two  or  three  lines,  fixty  paces  behind 
the  guns,  and  thirty  diftant  from  one  another  ;  the  pon- 
toons and  tumbrils  make  the  laft  line.  The  whole  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  rope,  wliich  forms  the  park  ;  the  guniiers 
and  matrofles  encamp  on  the  flanks ;  and  the  bombardiers, 
pontoon-men,  and  artificers,  in  the  rear.  Of  late  when  an 
army  has  been  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  or  in  expefta- 
tion  of  an  aftion,  the  artillery  has  been  encamped  in  two 
parks,  upon  both  flanks. 

Artillery  Trail,  or  Train  of,  a.  certain  ntimber  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture, fit  for  marching. 

Arti  llery  Company,  the,  had  its  origin  about  15S5,  when 
London  being  u'earitd  with  continual  mullers,  a  number- 
of  its  gallant  citizens  who  had  fcrved  abroad  with  credit, 
voluntarily  excreifed  themftlvcs,  and  trained  others  to  the 
ready  ufe  of  war.  The  ground  they  ufed  was  at  the  north- 
taft  extremity  of  the  city,  nigh  I'ilhopfgate,  and  had  before 
been  occupied  by  the  "  fraternity  of  artillery,"  or  gtin- 
ners  of  the  Tower.  Within  two  years  there  were  near 
three  hundred  merchants  and  others  fufficiently  flvilLd  to 
train  common  foldiers;  and  in  15S8,  fome  of  them  had 
commiflions  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  ;  but  their  affociation 
foon. after  fill  to  decay.  (Ellis's  Hiftory  of  Shoredltch, 
p.  348.)  From  the  company's  regifter,  the  only  book 
they  faved  in  the  civil  wars,  it  appears  that  the  affoci- 
ation was  revived  in  161 1,  by  warrant  from  the  privy 
council  ;  and  the  volunteers  foon  amounted  to  fix  thou- 
fand.  Three  years  after  this  they  made  a  general  mufler, 
when  according  to  contemporary  authority,  the  men  were 
better  armed  than  difcipliucd.  (See  NiccoU's  London 
Artillerie,  p.  IC4.)      In    1622    they   erefted   an   armoury, 
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toward  which  the  chamber  of  London  gave  above  300/.; 
it  was  furnifhed  with  five  hundred  fets  of  arms  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  which  were  all  loft  in  the  civil  wars. 
Their  captain,  daring  a  part  of  thofe  affrighted  times,  was 
a  Mr.  Manby,  who  irrecoverably  detained  for  his  own  pur- 
pofes,  the  arms,  plate,  money,  books,  and  other  goods  of 
the  company.  The  prottftor  was  in  vain  folicited  to  en- 
force their  being  reftored.  (Ellis's  Hift.  of  Shored,  p.  349.) 
In  1640  they  quitted  their  old  field  of  difdpline,  and 
entered  upon  a  plot  of  ground  in  Bunhill-fields,  leafed  to 
them  by  the  city. 

This  company,  at  prefent,  forms  a  regular  battalion  of 
infantry,  confifting  of  a  grenadier,  light  infantr)',  and  hat 
divifions  ;  together  with  the  matrofs  divifion  for  the  ufe  of 
two  field  pieces,  prefented  in  the  year  17S0,  by  the  city. 
There  is  alfo  kept  up  a  divifion  of  archers  ;  archerj-  being 
the  art  cultivated  by  the  company  in  days  when  the  bow 
was  an  inftrument  of  war.  The  command  of  the  battalion 
is  veiled  in  ofBcers  who  are  annually  eleded.  This  muni- 
cipal corps  is  authorized  and  privileged  by  m.any  royal  pa- 
tents and  warrants  ;  and  particularly  by  one  of  his  prefent 
majefty,  under  the  royal  fign  manual,  wherein  his  royal 
Lighncls  the  prince  of  Wales  is  declared  captain-general. 
Tt  confids  of  gentlemen  of  charadter  and  property,  bound 
by  a  folemn  declaration  and  obligation  of  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  conftitution,  and  of  readinefs  to 
join  in  fupporting  the  civil  authority,  and  defending  the 
metropolis.  It  is  egulated  by  a  court  of  affiftants,  confill- 
ing  of  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  treaiurer,  the  field  officers; 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  Hieriffs  for  the  time  being, 
and  twenty-four  elective  members.^  (See  the  company's 
addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.) 

Artillery  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  otherwife  czW pv'o- 
technla,  or  the  art  of  fire-works,  with  the  inllruments  and 
apparatus  belonging  to  it. 

ARTINGAL,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Pelew  IJlands 
in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

ARTIS,  in  Aiicknt  Geography,  a  place  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Ionia. 

ARTISAN.  See  Artist,  and  alfo  Artificers,  and 
Manufacturers. 

ARTISIGA,  in  j4ncient  Geography,  a  village  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania-CvEfarienfis,  fituate  on  the  fca-coall  north-weft  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva,  about  27  miles  weft  of  Siga. 

ARTISCUS,  in  JlTeJicine,  from  ccf.o;,  tread,  denotes  a 
troche,  but  more  particularly  that  prepared  of  viper's  flefti, 
mixed  up  with  bread,  to  be  ufed  iu  the  compolltion  of  Ve- 
nice treacle.  Thefe  are  more  p?.rticularly  called  artifci  the- 
ria.i,  or  ther'ia-al  troches.  They  «ere  formerly  in  great 
vogue,  and  brought  with  much  parade  from  Venice;  but 
Zwelfer  difcovered  their  vanity  ;  fince  which  time  viper's 
powder  has  been  generally  fubftituted  for  them,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  treacle. 

ARTISON,  m  Natural  Hiftory,  a  common  name  among 
the  French  for  various  kinds  of  infeits  that  injure  furniture, 
ftins,  ftufFs,  &c.  fuch  as  the  Dernieftes,  Mites,  &c. 

ARTIST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  fl<illed  in  fome  art; 
or,  according  to  Mr.  HaiTis's  definition,  a  perfon  poffefiing 
an  habitual  power  of  becoming  the  caufe  of  fonie  effect, 
according  to  a  fyftem  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  an  excellent,  a  curicus  artift.  The 
pre-eminence  is  difputcd  between  ancient  and  modern  artifts, 
Specially  as  to  what  relates  to  Iculpturc,  painting,  and 
the  hke  At  Vicenza,  we  arc  told  of  a  privilege  granted 
to  artiib,  like  that  of  clergy  iu  Eiigland  ;  in  virtue  of  this, 
criminals  adjudged  to  death  fave  their  lives,  if  they  can 
prove  thea.felvcs  the  moll  excellent  and  coufummate  work- 


men in  any  ufeful  art.>  This  benefit  is  allowed  them  in 
favorem  art'is,  for  the  firft  offence,  except  for  fome  particu- 
lar crimes,  of  which  coining  is  one.  The  exception  is  juft, 
fince  here  the  greater  the  artift,  the  more  dangerous  the 
perfon.      Evelyn's  Difc.  of  Medals,  ch.  vii.  p.  237,  &c. 

-Artifts  are  perfons  who  praftife  thofe   arts  which  mull 
necefiarily     be    combined    with     a    confiderable  degree   of 
fcience,  diftinguiihing  them  from  fuch  as  are  properly  artifans 
or  mechanics.     Artifts  are  particularly  thofe  who  Rudy  and 
effeft  what  are  term.ed  the  polite  arts,  i.e.  painting,  fculpture, 
and  architeSure,  to   which  m.ay  be  added  engraving.     An 
account  of  the  moft  eminent   artifts,  ancient  and   modem, 
will  be  found  in  this  work  alphabetically  arranged,  to  which 
our    readers   are  referred.        It   appears    that  all   civilized 
nations  in  every  age  have  produced  artifts,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  excellence  generally  anfwerable  to  their  civiliza- 
tion  and  opulence.     In  every  nation  where  the  arts  have 
flourilhed,  the  artifts  have  made  but  rude  effays,  and  by 
degrees   they  have  been  nurtured  up  to  excellence,  except 
in  fuch  inftances  where  they  have  been  tranfplanted,  as  from 
Greece  to  Rome.     It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  refpecking 
ftatuary  and  architefiuie,  that  ancient  Greece  has  produced 
the  belt  artifts  in  the  world;  their  works  which  have  efcapcd 
the  ravages  of  time  are  the  ftanding  mcnum.ents  of  their 
fame,  and  are  ilill  confidered  as  the  models  of  perfectioi? ; 
there  is  however  an  uncertainty  whether  their  painters  were 
equally   flcilled    with    their   ftatuaries.     With   fome  reafon, 
many  judicious  perfons  have  fuppofed  they  were  not,  while 
others  contend,   that    fo  much  excellence  produced  in  one 
branch,  muft  have  contemporary  artifts  who  would  excel 
in  the  other  alfo.     While  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  genius  of 
the  Grecian  artifts,  and  of  their  ability  to   produce  works 
of  excellence,  yet  it  may  not  be  aOowed  that  this  argument 
will  be  found  to  be  fo  conclufive  as  it  mav  at  firft  appear, 
fince  Chinefe  and  Indian  models  are  found  in  a  more  perfect 
ftate  than  either  their  drawings  or  paintings.    Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds I'.as  given  a  hint  upon  this  fubjeft  in  his  notes  to  Mr.  Ma- 
fon's  tranflation  of  Du  Frefnoy,  which  may  be  confulted  upon 
one  fide  of  the  queftion :  and  Mr.  Webb,  on  the  other,  will  not 
fail  to  intereft  any  reader  who  may  be  inclined  to  believe  in 
favour  of  ancient  painters.    When  the  Goths  overran  Italy,  the 
arts  were  deftroyed ;  and,  with  Grecian  architeifture,  painting, 
and  fculpture,  lay  in  one  common  grave  forgotten,  until  they 
revived  under  fome  artifts  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, who  ought  not  to  be  named  as  artiits,but  forthefuc- 
ceeding  effects  to  which  their  efforts  prepared  the  way,  and 
in  a   ftiort   time  after  produced  Michael  Angelo,    Raphael, 
Corregio,    Titian,  Algardi,    Bernini,   &c.    painters,  fculp- 
tors,  and  architects,  to   whofe  works  the  Un'ng  artifts  are 
almoft  as  much  indebted  as  thefe  illuftrious  charafters  were 
to   the   ancient  monuments  they  dug  from  the  i-uins  of  old 
Rome.  V/hile  painters  continued  to  purfne  their  wretchedly 
dry    and   barbaroufly  gothic    method   of  defign,    prior    to 
thefe  enlightened  artiils,  even  then,  the  bronze  gates  of  the 
baptiftiy  of  the  church  at  Florence  were  produced  ;  upon 
a  fight  of  which,  M.  Angelo  cried  out  with  emotion  when 
he  faw  them,  that   they   deferved  to  be  the  gates  of  para- 
dife  !   Cafts  of  thefe  gates  may  be  feen  in  the  Roval  Aca- 
demy in  London.     This  we  notice  to  juftify  a  remark  which 
we  have  made,  that  painting  does  not  always  accompany 
with  equal  fteps  the  efforts  of  fculpture. 

An  Engliftiman  will  obferve  with  pleafure  the  progrefs 
which  has  lately  been  made,  and  is  ftill  making  under 
the  protection  of  our  gracious  fovereign,  in  this  once 
barren  land,  by  artifts  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
te<fture. 

Artist,  art'Jla,  in  an  ac:idemical  fenfc,  denotes  a  phi- 
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"lofoplier  or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts.     See  Arts. 

Artist  is  more  peculiarly  undcrflood  of  a  chemilt  or 
alchymift.  In  which  fcnfe  it  is  that  Paracelfus  and  other 
adepts  ufe  the  word. 

ARTIZOOS,  from  «f'i,  Jliorl,  and  ^ii,  life,  is  ufed  by 
fome  ancient  phylicians  for  an  infant  fhort-livcd,  by  rcafon 
of  a  difliciilt  birth,  whereby  he  was  long  detained  in  the 
puffiifie  from  the  womb. 

ARTOARTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  India 
on  tlii-i  tide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

ARTOBRIC/A.  a  town  of  Vindclicia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be  Altzbnrgh  in  Bava- 
ria, on  theDunub':,  below  Ingollladt  ;  but  by  Cliiverius,  to 
be  Labcnau,  on  the  Saltzbach,  below  LaufTen,  in  the 
archbifhopric  of  Saltzburgh. 

ARTUCARPUS,  in  Botany,  hrcad-fnnt  tree  (from  «fTo,- 
and  JtxfT-;).  Lin.  gen.  Schr.  1393.  .Supp.  61.  Fori!,  gen. 
51.  Jiiff.  402.  Sitodium  Soland.  Gi-rtn.  t.  7  i,  72.  Rader- 
machia  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Clals,  Monoecia  monandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  of  Urlicji.  Juff.  Gen  Char.  *  Male  (lowers,  Cal. 
none;  ament  cyliaJrical,  all  covered  with  florets.  Cor.  to 
each  two  petals,  oblong,  concave,  blunt,  villofe.  Stam.  fila- 
ment fingle,  within  each  corolla,  fililorm,  the  length  of  the 
corolla;  anther  oblong.  *  Female  flowers,  on  the  fame 
tree.  CaJ.  and  Cnr.  none.  P\fl-  germs  very  many,  connected 
into  a  globe,  liexaiigular;  Ilyle  to  each,  filiform;  ftigma 
fingle  or  two,  capillary,  revolute.  Per.  fruit  ovate,  globular, 
compound,  muricatc.  Seed  for  each  germ  folitary,  ob- 
long, covered  with  a  pulpy  aril,  placed  on  an  ovate  re- 
ceptacle. 

Efl".  Gen.  Char.  Male,  ament.  calyx  none.  Cor.  two- 
petalled.  Female.  Cal.  and  Cor.  none;  ftyle  one;  berries 
one-feeded,  connected,  and  forming  a  roundifli  muricated 
fruit. 

Species,  i.  A.  tnc'tfa,  bread-fruit  tree.  Ford.  Efcul. 
Anft.  23.  Sitodium  incifum.  Thunb.  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  Ixix. 
p.  465.  Radermachia  incifa.  Thunb.  Aft.  Holm.  vol.  xxxvi. 
p.  350.  Le  Rima,  ou  fruit  a  pain.  Sonnerat  Voy.  99. 
t.  57 — 60.  See  alfo  the  voyages  of  Dampier,  Anfon, 
Hawkfw.  Cook,  King's  Narr.  Ellis  Monogr. 

a  Fruftu  apyreno,  fruit  -.u'lthout  feeds. 

/S  Fr\!ftii  ftminifero,  'vuith  feds  in  the  fruit. 

J^eave:  gq/b;-d.  Forller,  wliofe  defcription  of  this  tree 
appears  to  be  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  writer, 
fays  it  is  the  tliicknefs  of  a  man,  and  upwards  of  forty  feet 
high;  the  t'unk  is  upright,  the  wood  foft,  f.nooth,  and 
yellowifh,  the  :.;Hr  bark  white,  compofed  of  a  net  of  (liffifli 
fibres,  the  cuter  bark  finooth,  but  full  of  chinks,  pale  a(h- 
colour,  with  fmall  tubercles  thinly  fcatlered  over  it.  Where- 
ever  the  tree  is  wounded,  it  pours  out  a  glutinous  milky 
liquor.  The  branches  form  an  amp!c  almoil  globular  head; 
.the  lower  ones,  which  arc  the  longelt,  fpring  from  the  trunk 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  fpreading  almoll  hori- 
Tontaily,  fcattcrcd,  and  in  a  lort  of  whorl ;  twigs  afcending, 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  their  ends.  Leaves  alternate, 
petibled,  ovate,  deeply  divided  above  the  middle  into  fevcn 
or  nine  lanceolate  acute  iobes,  with  tounded  finufee;  they 
are  otherwifc  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  even, 
fpreading,  bright  green,  paler  underneath,  membranaceous, 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  eleven  inches  wide,  veined,  hav- 
ing a  thick  nerve  to  each  lobe,  diverging  from  the  common 
racliis.  The  younger  leaves,  like  all  the  more  tender  parts 
of  the  tree,  are  glutinous  to  the  touch  ;  petioles  roundifli, 
even,  afcending,  two  inches  in  length;  ilipules  in  pairs,  in- 
volving the  younger  leaves,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave, 
entire,  fmooth  within,  hairy  on  tlieoutfide,  deciduous,  three 
inches  long;  peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  in  the 
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axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  folitary,  round,  upright,  having  a 
few  hairs,  and  two  inches  in  length.  The  male  flowers  arc 
among  the  upper  leaves;  and  the  female  flowers  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  The  male  ament  is  club-fliapid,  flelliy,  up- 
right, a  fpan  long,  covered  with  innumembie  fn'.ail,  feflile 
florets.  The  proper  perianth  is  very  fmall,  tvvo-valved ;  valves 
equal,  oblong,  blunt,  concave,  clofely  adhering,  {hut,  ycl- 
lowifh-brown.  Thcfe  have  no  fpathes.  The  female  flowers 
have  bivalve  fpathes,  ovate-lanceolate,  compreflcd,  acuminate, 
upright,  bent  at  the  tip,  foft,  a  fpan  in  length,  at  firll  clofed, 
then  deciduous,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  peduncle;  i'padix 
globular,  covered  with  many  connate  germs,  thefc  are  ob- 
conical,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle,  fomewhat  convex  at  the 
top;  ftyles  fcareely  any ;  ftigmas  ])rojefting  point,'.,  wither. 
ing;  in  fome  varieties  thefe  are  billd,  according  to  Thunberg. 
The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry,  fmoothifli,  marked  with  hexa- 
gons on  the  furface,  pale  green,  often  nine  inches  in  length, 
filled  with  a  white,  farinaceous,  fomewhat  fibrous  pulp, 
which,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  becomes  juicy  and  yellow;  it 
is  faftencd  to  a  club-fliaped,  flelhy  receptacle,  which  is  longi- 
tudinally  fibrous,  and  a  hand  in  length. 

In  captain  Cook's  voyage  it  is  oblervcd,  that  the  bread- 
fruit tree  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  oak  ;  its  leaves  are 
frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  oblong,  deeply  finuated 
like  th  >fe  of  the  fig-tree,  which  they  rcfembit  in  confiftencc 
and  colour,  and  in  exuding  a  milky  juice  when  broken.  The 
fruit  is  the  fize  and  fiiape  of  a  child's  head,  and  the  furface 
is  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a  truffle ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fl<iii,  and  has  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a 
fmall  knife ;  the  eatable  part  lies  between  the  fkin  and 
core  ;  it  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the  confidence  of  new 
bread.  It  mull  be  roalted  before  it  is  eaten,  being  firfl 
divided  into  three  or  four  parts;  its  tafte  is  infipid,  with  a 
flight  fwcetnefs,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  crumb  of 
wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerufalem  artichoke.  The  fruit 
not  being  in  feafon  all  the  year,  there  is  a  method  of  fupply- 
ing  this  defect,  by  reducing  it  to  four  palle  called  nuihie ; 
and  befides  this,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  fruits,  come  in  aid  of  it. 

This  tree  not  only  fupplies  food,  but  alfo  clothing,  for 
the  bark  is  llripped  off  the  fuckers,  and  formed  into  a  kind 
of  cloth.  To  procure  the  fruit  for  food  colls  the  Otahei- 
teans  no  trouble  or  labour  but  climbing  a  tree  ;  which  thougli 
it  Ihould  not  indeed  fhoot  up  fpontaneouflv,  yet,  as  captain 
Cook  obferves,  "  it  a  man  plant  ten  trees  in  his  life-time,  he 
will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  future 
generations,  as  the  native  of  our  lefs  temperate  climate  can 
do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold  winter,  and  reaping  in  the 
fummer's  heat,  as  often  as  thefe  fcafons  return ;  even  after 
he  has  procured  bread  for  his  prefent  houfehold,  he  ihould 
convert  a  furphis  into  monc)',  and  lay  it  up  for  his  children. 
But  where  the  trees  are  once  introduced  in  a  favourable 
foil  and  climate,  fo  far  from  being  obliged  to  renffiv  them 
by  planriug,  it  fcems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  will  rather 
be  under  the  neceflity  ot  preventing  their  progrefs ;  for 
young  trees  fpring  abundantly  fT-om  the  roots  of  the  old 
ones,  which  run  along  near  the  furface.  Accordin'Tly  they 
never  plant  the  bread-fruit  tree  at  Otahcite."  The  bread- 
fruit is  dillingniflied  into  that  which  is  dellitute  of  feeds,  and 
that  in  wliieli  feeds  are  found.  The  natives  of  Otaheite 
reckon  at  lead  eight  varieties  of  trees  which  produce  the 
former.  The  moil  common  of  thcfe  is  named  uru  or  eoroo, 
bearing  a  globular,  fmooth,  even  fruit.  The  maira  has  an 
oval,  fmooth  fruit,  with  the  leaves  more  deeply  cut.  The 
palea  has  a  fruit  oblong  and  rough,  with  a  fcaly  appearance. 
The  taliirra  has  an  oval  fruit,  with  mamnullary  germs,  muri- 
cated by  the  permaaent  ftyle. — Probably,  by  extending  the 
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culture  to  diftant  countries,  the  varieties  may  be  ilill  fartlier 
jn^rcafed.  Tlic  parts  of  fruftHication  in  ihofe  trees  which 
bear  fruit  without  ilones,  are  fa'd  to  be  defeftive,  as  the 
ament  never  expand?,  and  the  ftyles  are  alfo  deficient.  In 
the  variety  !?,  tlie  fruit  contains  a  confidcrab'.e  number  of 
feeds,  almoll  as  large  as  chefnuts,  oblonjf,  fomewhat  angular, 
produced  into  a  point  at  each  end.  They  are  farinaceous 
like  the  chefnul,  and  are  eaten  in  fome  places  by  the  favage 
inhabitants,  either  boiled,  or  roatted  in  embers.  It  will 
eafily  be  fuppofed  that  this  frait,  abounding  lefs  in  pulp, 
and  being  both  more  fibrous  and  lefs  juicy  than  that  which 
has  no  ieeds,  mull  be  much  inferior  as  an  article  of  food; 
and,  accordingly,  before  the  dilcovcry  of  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  the  bread-fruit  had  not  acquired  that  degree  of  repu- 
tation which  it  is  now  found  to  deferve.  It  has  been 
long  known  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not 
being  wanted  there  for  food,  and  confequcntly  not  having 
received  any  degree  of  cultivation,  it  has  continued  nearly 
iH  its  natural  itatc,  without  receiving  that  improvement 
from  the  care  of  men,  which  probably  neeeffity  firll  urged 
them  to  exercife.  Accordingly,  captain  Cook  remarked 
the  great  inferiority  of  the Jocciim  which  he  found  at  Batavia, 
to  the  eoroo  of  the  South  Sea  iOands. 

This  mod  ufeful  tree  is  diftributed  very  extenfively  over 
the  Eall  Indian  continent  and  iflands,  as  well  as  the  innu- 
merable iflands  of  the  South  Seas.  It  was  found  by  Dam- 
pier  in  the  Ladrone  iflands  :  it  is  a  native  of  Amboina, 
Banda,  and  others  of  the  Molucca  iflands  :  of  Java  and  others 
of  the  Maldivy  iflands  :  of  Timor,  Balega,  and  Madura,  of 
Prince's  ifland,  &c.  M.  Sonnerat  conveyed  fome  of  the  trees 
from  the  ifland  of  Lujon  to  the  ifle  of  France.  M.  Poivre 
naturalized  them  both  there  and  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon  : 
and  they  are  cultivated  both  in  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
In  the  South  Seas  both  varieties  arc  ftill  found  in  the 
Marian  iflands,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Friendly  iflands  ; 
but  moft  abundantly  in  the  Society,  Marqueza,  and  Sand- 
wich iflands.  In  Otaheite  however,  and  fome  others,  the 
evident  fuperiority  of  the  ieedlcfs  variety  for  food,  hascaufed 
the  other  to  be  neglefttd,  and  it  is  confequently  almoll 
worn  out.  We  are  informed  by  captain  King,  that  in  the 
Sandwich  iflands  thefetreesare  planted  and  flourifli  with  great 
luxuriance  on  rifing  grounds  ;  that  they  are  not  indeed  in 
fueh  abundance,  but  that  they  produce  double  the  quantity 
of  fruit  which  they  do  on  the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite  ;  that 
the  trees  are  nearly  of  the  fame  hiight,  but  that  the  branches 
begin  to  ftrike  out  from  the  trunk  m.uch  lower,  and  with 
greater  luxuriance  ;  and  that  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Well  Indian  iflands, 
which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude. — This  refleftion  probably 
firil  fuggefted  the  idea  of  conveying  this  valuable  tree  to  our 
iflands  in  the  Weil  Indies.  For  this  purpofc,  his  majelly's 
fhip  the  Bounty  -faikd  for  the  South  Seas,  on  the  23d  of 
December  17^7,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  William 
Bligh.  But  a  fatal  mutiny  prevented  the  accompliftiment 
of  this  bLuevolent  defign.  His  majeily,  however,  not  dif- 
couraged  by  the  unfortunate  event  of  this  voyage,  and  fully 
imprtffed  with  the  importance  of  fecuving  fo  uietul  an  article 
of  food  as  the  bread-fruit  to  our  Well  Indian  iflands,  deter- 
mined, in  the  year  1 79 1,  to  empV)y  another  fliip  for  a  fecond 
expedition  on  this  ftrvice,  and  in  order  to  fecure  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage  as  much  as  pofllble,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  two  veflels  (iMuld  proceed  together  on  this  important 
buflnefs.  Accordingly,  a  ftiip  of  four  hundred  tons,  named 
the  Providence,  was  engaged  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  Captain  Bligh  ;  and  a  fmall  tender  called 
the  AfTillant,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Nathaniel  Portlock. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  as  in   the  former  voyage,  directed   the 
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equipment  of  the  (hip  for  this  particular  pnrpofc.  Two 
fliilful  gardeners  were  appointed  to  fuperinteud  the  trees  ;.nd 
plant?,  fromtheir  tranfplantation  at  Otaheite,  to  their  delivery 
at  Jamaica,  and  Captain  Bligh  fet  fail  on  the  fecond  of 
Augull  1791.  He  arrived  at  Tenerift'e  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  at  St.  Jago  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  and  at 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  fixth  of  November.  He 
failed  from  ther.ce  on  the  nineteenth  of  December  ;  arrived 
at  Adventure's  bay  on  the  ninth  of  February  1792,  and  at 
Otaheite  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  April.  The  buflnefs  of 
procuring  and  embarking  the  bread-fruit  tree?,  &c.  took  up 
three  months  and  nine  days  ;  th.ough  the  natives  of  Otahe'te 
gave  all  poffib'e  affiilance  to  Capt:.'n  Bligh  and  the  gar' 
deners.  They  failed  ou  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  of 
July  ;  arrived  at  Coupang  in  Timor  on  the  fecond  of  Oclo— 
btr  ;  at  St.  Helena  on  the  feventeenth  of  December,  and 
at  St.  Vincent's  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  January  1793- 
Here  they  ftayed  feven  days,  to  leave  a  part  of  their  cargo, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  Fcbruarj'  they  arrived  at  Jamaica,  and 
delivered  the  remainder.  The  number  of  plants  taken  ou 
board  at  Otaheite,  wzs  2634,  in  1 28 1  pots,  tubs  and  cafes  ; 
and  of  thefe  1151  were  bread-fruit  trees.  When  they  arri- 
ved at  Coupang,  200  plants  were  dead,  but  the  reft  were 
in  good  order.  Here  they  procured  ninety-two  pots  of  the 
fruits  of  that  country.  They  arrived  at  St.  Helena  with- 
S30  fine  bread  fruit-trees,  befides  other  plants.  Here  they 
left  fome  of  them,  with  difi"erent  fruits  of  Otaheite  and  Ti- 
mor, befides  mountain  rice  and  other  feeds  ;  and  from  henoa 
the  Eafl.  Indies  may  be  fupphed  with  them.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  St.  Vincent's,  they  had  551  cafes,  containing 
fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  bread  fruit-trees,  befides  a 
great  number  of  other  fruits  and  plants  to  the  number  of 
1245.  Near  half  this  cargo  was  dcpofited  here  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon,  the  fuperintendant  of  his 
majelly's  botanic  garden,  for  the  ufc  of  the  Windward 
Iflands  ;  and  the  remainder,  intended  for  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  was  conveyed  to  Jamaica,  and  diilributed  as  the  go- 
vernor and  council  of  Jamaica  pleafed  :o  diretl.  The  exaift 
number  of  bread-fruit  trees  brought  to  Jamaica  was  352, 
out  of  which  five  only  were  referved  for  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Kew.  Though  the  principal  object  of  this  voyage 
was  to  procure  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  it  was  not  confined  . 
to  this  only,  for  the  defign  was  to  furnilh  the  Weil  Indian 
ifles  with  the  moll  valuable  produftions  of  the  South  Seas 
and  the  Eafl;  Indies.  Accordingly,  the  gardeners  were  in- 
ftruited  to  procure  plants  of  fweet  plantain  called  tneia,  the 
Otaheitean  apple  or  avee,  the  root  called  ^cfl/;,  of  which  the 
iflnnders  make  a  kind  of  pudding,  and  a  fpecies  of  yam 
much  larger  and  better  than  any  in  the  Well  Indies. 
They  were  alfo  to  obtain  at  Timor  and  other  places  in 
the  Eafl;  Indies  fuch  plants  and  fruits  as  are  uied  for  food 
or  otherwife  by  the  natives,  as  the  /an/a,  matijn//a/r,  diiyiori., 
jamboo,  isatica. tchampadhti. hi'imhing, jamlolan,  hoi.il'tclarra,falac, 
hkck,  long  pepper,  &c.  together  with  fome  bulhels-  of  dry  or 
mountain  rice,  which  is  cultivated  without  being  overflowed 
with  vrater  ;  and  they  were  to  make  themfelvesacquainted 
with  the  mode  of  managing  it  in  order  to  communicate  the 
fame  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Well  Indiesi  Cr.ptain  Bligh 
had  the  fatisfaclion,  before  he  qtiitted  Jamaica,  of  feeing  the 
trees  which  he  had  brought  with  fo  much  inccefs,  in  a 
moll  flourifliing  flirte  ;  ii'.fomuch  that  no  doubt  remained 
of  their  growing  well  and  ipeedily  producing  fruit  ;  an 
opinion  which  fubfequent  reports  have  confirmed.  But 
though  the  fruit  has  been  produced  in  great  abundance,  it 
is  faid  not  yet  to  have  arrived  at  that  high  fl;ate  of  perfec- 
tion rn  which  it  is  defcribed  to  be  at  Otaheite.  Thunberg 
fent  feeds  of  the  Eall  Indian  bread-fruit  tree  from  Batavia 
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to  Ae  botanic  garden  at  Amfterdam,  in  1775.  In  1777, 
be  fcnt  fomc  i'mall living  plants;  and  the  year  following,  he 
lironght  willi  him  to  F.iuope  a  great  number  of  plants, 
both  of  this  and  the  following  fpecics.  But  the  true  feed- 
lefs  fort,  from  the  South  Seas,  was  firll  introduced  into  the 
iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica,  and  into  the  botanic 
garden  at  Kew,  by   Captain  IMigh,  in  1793. 

The  bread-fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  pulpy,  fweetidi, 
putrefcent,  and  in  this  ftate  is  thought  to  be  too  laxative  ; 
but  when  green  it  is  farinaceous,  and  elleemed  a  very  whole- 
fome   food,    cither  baked  under  the  coals,  or  roalled  over 
them.     The  talle  is  not   unlike  that  of  wheatcn  bread,  but 
with  fome  rcfemblance  to  that  of  Jerufalem  artichokes  or 
potatoes.      It  was  mentioned  before  that  a  fort  of  cloth  was 
made  of  the  inner  bark  :    to  tliis  we  may  add,  that   the 
wood  is  ufed  in   building  boats  and  houfcs  ;  the  male  cat- 
kins ferve  for  tinder;  the  leaves  for  wrapping  their  food  m, 
and    for  wiping    their  hands   inllead   of   towels ;    and    the 
juice  for  making  bird-lime,  and  as  a  cement  for   filling   up 
the  cracks  of  their  veffels  for  holding  water.     Three  trees 
are  fuppofed  to  yield  fuffieient  nourifliment  for  one  perfoii. 
In  the   Malay  language  the  bread  fruit  is  called /stTwn,  in 
Java  fouhi,  in   Amboiaa  f'61111  or  fune,  in    Makadar  hahar, 
in  Ternate  gomo,  in  Tinian  r'ima,  the  Dutch  call   it  fochif- 
boom,  the  Germans  broJbaum,  the  French  rima  w  fruit  a pii'm. 
2.  A.  iiite^ri/o/ia,  Indian  Jaca  tree  ;  "  leaves  entire  ;"   fi- 
todium    macrocarpon,    Thunb.  Phil.  Traiif.    v.  69.  p.  254. 
Sitodium  caulillorum,  Gxrtn.  fruft.  I.  345.  Soccus  arboreus 
nanea,    Rumph.    Amb.   i.  t.  30— 31.     Tsjacca-maram,  / 
Jacca,    Rheed.  Mai.  3   t.  26,  27,   28.      The   Eall    Indian 
Jacca,  or  Jack-tree,  is  about  the  fame  fi/.e  as  the  foregoing 
or  perhaps    larger.        Branches    alternate,    fpreading  ;    the 
twigs  hirfiite  with  long  ftiff  hairs;  leaves  altcrr.ate,  petioled, 
ovate-obloug,  blunt,  obfcuixly    ferrate,   undivided,  nerved, 
bright-green,  and  very  fmooth  on  the  iipptr  furfaee,   paler 
beneath,  and  hirfute    with    ftiif  hairs,  fpreading,  a  fpan  in 
length.     The  younger  leaves  are  evidently  toothed,  but  the 
teeth  difappear.       Tlie  foot-ilalk  is  foniewhat    triangular, 
fmooth,  an  inch  in  length  ;   ilipules  as  in  the  foregoing  ; 
flowers  male  and  female  diftinft  on  the  fame  ftem  or  branch  ; 
peduncle  either  fimple  or  branched,  pendulous  an  inch  thick, 
and  a  foot  long ;   pedicels  three,   live,   or  more,   the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  a  finger.     The  fruit  weighs  thirty  pounds 
and  upwards  ;   it  has  within  it  frequently  from  two  to, three 
hundred  feeds,  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  almonds  ;  they 
are  ovate-oblong,  blunt  at  one  end,  fliarp  at  the  other,  and 
a  little  flatted  on  the  fides.    Thcfe  two  fpecies  of  artocarpus 
cannot  be  dillinguilhed  with  certainty  either  by  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  or  the  fituation  of  the  fruit-;  for  the  leaves  in 
this  are  fomelimes  lobed  as  on  that ;  and  the  fituation  of  the 
fruit  varies  with  the  age  of  this  tree,  being  firll  borne  on  the 
branches  and  tiicn  on  the  trunk,  and  finally  on   the  roots. 
The  Jacca  tree  is  a  native  of  Malabar  and  the  other  parts  of 
tlie  Eall  Indies.     Tlie  fniit  is  ripe  in  December,  and  is  then 
eaten,  but  is  efteenied  difficult  ot  digeilion  ;  the  unripe  fruit 
is  alfo  ufed  pickled,  or  cut  into  flices  and  boded,  or  fried  in 
palm-oil.     The  nuts  are  cattn  roailed,   and  the  ikin  which 
immediately  covers  them,  is  ufed  inllead  of  the  areea  nut  in 
cliewiiig  betel.     The  wood  of  the  tree  ferves  for  building. 
No  lefs  than  thirty  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  enumerated  in 
^Talabar.       It  was  introduced  into  the  royal  botanic  garden 
at  Kew,  in  1778,  by  fir  Edward  Hughes  knight  of  the  bath. 
Propa^aliou  and    Ciillurc.       Thufe   varieties   which   bear 
feeds  may  be  propagated  by  them,   fown  in  a  pot  of  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed.     Tiiofe  which  have  110 
feed  in  the  fruit  may  be  incivaftd  from  luckers,   in  whieli 
they  abound  ver)-  much,    or  by  layers.       In  hot  climates 
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they  fucceed  bed  in  a  rich  foil ;  for  though  they  will  grow 
in  an  indiflerent  one,  yet  they  by  no  means  arrive  at  that 
magnitude,  nor  is  the  fruit  fo  well-flavoured  as  when  they 
are  planted  in  a  good  one.  In  the  Eall  Indies  they  tbrull 
a  fruit  of  the  Jacca  into  the  ground  whole,  and  wdien  the 
numerous  feeds  germinate  and  grow  up,  they  tie  the  ftcms 
altogether  with  withes,  and  by  degrees  they  form  one  lleui, 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  fix  or  feven  years  if  not  placed  in 
too  wet  a/ituation.     See  Martyn's  Miller's  Diil. 

ARTOIS,  in  Geography f  a  province  of  France  before  the 
revolution,  is  one  of  the  mod  fe.tile  and  ir.oll  productive  of 
grain  and  fniit  in  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  fornieily  one 
of  the  fevLUteen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  fince 
the  revolution  it  is  principally  included  in  the  department  of 
pas  (h  Calais,  or  llraits  of  Ca  la  1  s.  The  chief  city  is  Arr  A  E. 
This  province  is  about  twenty-three  leagues  long,  and  twelve 
broad  ;  and  is  bounded  on  tlie  weft  and  fouth  by  Picardy, 
on  the  north-eall  by  Flanders,  and  on  the  caft  by  Hai- 
nault  and  Cambrefis.  The  name  of  v/;7wj  is  derived  from 
the  Atrclalii,  who  occupied  this  part  of  Gallia  Belgica  in  the 
time  of  Ceefar.  From  the  dominion  of  t!ie  Romans  it  pafTed 
to  that  of  the  French  kings,  who  poflefled  it  in  8O3  ;  in 
1237  it  was  ereftcd  into  a  Comtc  by  St.  Ijouis,  and  given  to 
his  younger  brother  Robert  I.  It  was  luncndcred  by 
Charles  VIII.  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Louis  XL  to  Maxi- 
milian of  Aullria,  by  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  in  1493.  The 
houfes  of  Aullria  and  of  Spain  polTcired  it  in  fucceflion  till 
the  year  1640,  when  I-ouisXIIl.  obtained  it  by  conqueft 
from  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain  ;  and  from  his  time  it  has 
been  fubjc6\  to  France.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
1659,  fecured  it  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns 
of  Aire  ai:d  St.  Omer,  wliicii,  together  with  their  refpcc- 
tive  territories,  were  leferved  to  Spain,  but  afterwards  ceded 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  167S,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  con- 
firmed by  fubfequent  treaties,  and  particularly  by  that  of 
Utrecht  ni  1713.  Its  commerce  Confilts  principally  in 
grain,  flax,  hops,  wool,  and  linen  cloth. 

ARTOLICA,  in  Andmt  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
laflii,  in  Gallia  Cifpadana,  at  the  toot  of  the  Alps,  now 
called  la  Tuile  by  the  inhabitants,  a  hamlet  of  Savoy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Aoull,  at  tlie  foot  ot  mount  St.  Bernard  the 
Lefs. 

ARTOMELI,  from  xfm,  tread,  and  //;?,i,  honev,  in 
Ancient  Pharmaey,  a  kind  of  cataplafm  prepared  of  bread 
and  honey,  applied  chiefly  to  the  prsccordia. 

ARTON,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  dillridl  of  Paimbocuf,  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Nantes. 

ARTONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pny  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftriil 
of  Riom,  five  leagues  north  of  Clermont,  and  two  and  a 
half  north  of  Riom. 

ARTOTYRITES,  or  Artotyiut.-e,  in  Ecchfiafaeal 
Hijlory,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Muniaiiifls,  who  firll  ap- 
peared in  the  fecoiid  century,  chiefly  in  Galatia. 

They  ufe  bread  and  chcefe  in  the  Eucharift,  or  perhaps 
bread  baked  with  cheefe. — Their  reafon  was,  that  the  firft 
men  offered  to  God  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth  but  of 
their  flocks  too. 

Hence,  according  to  St.  Auguftine,  came  their  name, 
which  is.compofed  of  KfTo;,  bread,  and  -ifc.,-,   eheefe. 

The  Artotyrites  admitted  women  to  the  pritfthood  and 
epifeopacy  ;  and  Epiphanius  fays,  that  it  was  common  to 
fee  feven  girls  enter  at  once  into  their  church,  in  white 
lohcs,  with  tcrciies  in  their  hand,  where  thcv  bewailed  with 
tears  the  miferies  of  human  life. 

ARTRO, 
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ARTRO,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which 
rails  i-.to  the  lea  near  Lanheder  in  Merionethfliire. 

ARTUSI,  Giu.  Maria,  of  Bologna,  in  Biography, 
ihoii-^h  he  is  ranked  only  a:non;T  the  minor  writei-s  on  mnlic, 
yttifiiis  merit  and  importance  are  eftiinated  by  the  celebrity 
and  fize  of  his  vohim';5,  certainly  deferved  the  attention  of 
rtudents  and  collectors  of  miifical  trails.  In  his  "  Ane  di-1 
Conttappunto  ridotta  in  tavole,"  p'.'.b'ifhed  at  Venice,  1586, 
he  has  admirably  analyfed  and  comprefTed  the  voluminous 
and  diffufed  woriis  of  Zarlino  and  other  anterior  writers  on 
musical  compofition,  into  a  compendium,  in  a  manner  almoit 
as  clear  and  geometrical  as  that  in  wliich  M.  d'Alembert 
ftas  ah -id  Tcil  the  theoretical  works  of  Rameau.  In  1589, 
Artuf),  who,  like  mo!l  of  tlie  mufical  writers  of  Italy,  was 
an  ecclefiallic,  piibliflied  a  fecond  part  of  his  "  Arte  del 
Contrappunto,"  which  is  a  ufeful  and  excellent  fuppkment 
to  his  former  compendium.  And  in  l6co  and  1603,  this 
intelligent  writer  publifhfd  at  Venice  the  firH  and  f;cond 
part  of  another  work,  "  Delle  Imperftttioni  della  moderna 
nufica."  Here  the  author  gives  a  curious  acc(-unt  of  the 
ftate  of  in!lru;ner'-tal  munc  in  his  time  ;  and  in  defcrlbing  a 
grand  concert  that  was  made  by  the  nuns  of  a  convent  at 
Ferrara,  in  1598,  on  occafion  of  a  double  wedding  between 
Philip  III.  kingof  Spain  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  the 
archduke  Albert  with  th.e  infanta  Ifabella,  the  king's  filler, 
he  enumerates  the  feveral  inftruments  that  were  employed, 
and  points  out  their  excellencies  and  dcfcels.  Among  thefe, 
though  the  violin  is  juft  mentioned,  yet  nothing  is  faid  of 
its  properties,  while  the  cornet,  trumpet,  \-iol,  double-harp, 
lute,  flute,  and  harpfichord,  are  honoured  with  particular  re- 
marks both  on  their  conlfruction  and  ufe  :  but  among  thefe, 
the  corrct,  which  has  been  fupplanted  in  the  favour  of 
the  public  by  the  hautbois,  feems  to  havi:  ftood  the  hig'iell: 
in  the  author's  eftimation.  The  elder  Doni,  in  his  dialogue 
written  about  fifty  years  before,  mentions  the  cornet  more 
frequently  than  any  other  inftrument  :  "  II  divino  An- 
tonio da  cornctto  perfettiffimo — et  M.  Battifta  dal^  Fon- 
dnro  con  11  fuo  cornetto  ancora  ;  che  lo  fuona  miracolofa- 
mente." 

I  have  not  been  able,  fays  Dr.  Burncy,  to  difcovcr  what 
inftrument  is  to  be  underftood  in  this  dialogue,  when  Girc- 
lamo  Parabofco  fays,  "  lo  fuonero  lo  flrumento  :"  and  when 
it  is  faid,  "  M.  Gio.  Vaniacopo  Buz/i;'.o  fuonando  di  violone 
il  foprano,  come  egli  fa  miracolofamente,"  I  am  utterly  un- 
able to  gu;rfs  what  inilrumer.t  is  meant,  unltfs  the  v.'ord  violone, 
by  a  typographical  error,  has  been  printed  for  vIjU'IO.  But 
to  return  to  Artufi's  remarks  uoon  inilruments  :  his  hero  on 
the  cornet  was  Girolamo  da  Udine.  In  fpeaking  of  defects 
in  the  intonations  of  different  inftrument-i,  I  expeded  the 
violin  would  be  celebrated  for  its  fupcrior  perfection  in  that 
particular  ;  but  by  the  author's  filence  on  that  fubject,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  either  then  but  little  ufed  in  concert,  or 
was  very  ill  played.      B'.n-ney's  Hii't.  Muf.  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

ARTYMNESUS,  in  Andent  Gcogr.iphy,  atownof  Afia, 
in  Lycia,  where  the  Xanthians  are  faid  to  have  eilablidied  a 
colour. 

ARTZ,  in  Gcogrti!)hy,  a  diftricl  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  prefefture  of  Kallundborg, 
which  includes  nine  chiuxhes. 

ARTZBACH,  a  river  of  Gcnnitny,  which  runs  into  the 
Ens,  four  miles  fouth  of  Reifiiing,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria. 

ARTZBERG,  a  town  of  Gei-many,  ni  the  archduchy 
of  Aulliia,  neart'iie  Ens,  IweKe  miles  fouth-eall  of  Steyr. 

ARU,  orARioE,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Indian  fca,  be- 
tween tile  illand  of  ijumati-a  and  the  pcninfula  of  Malacca. 
See  Arroo. 

Aru,  in  Ickhyology,  a  name  bv  v.l.ieh  the  Ruffians  di- 
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flingnifh  a   fpecies  of  mackerel  found    in   t'ac    fcas    about 
Kanitfchatka  :  the  natives  call  it  kara. 

ARUA,  in  Jncien:  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
diitria  of  Hifpalis,  now  Jicha,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia  on 
the  B-?tis  or  Guadalguiver,  feven  leagues  above  Seville. 

ARVA,  in  Gecgr'apky,  a  town  and  caAlc  of  liungary-, 
the  capital  of  a  cov.nty  which  extends  to  Poland,  between 
tlie  frontiers  of  Siltfia  and   mount  Crapack,  fo.irtcen  miles 

north   of  Rofenberg Alfo,    a   river  of   Hungaiy,  which 

runs  into  the  Waag,  eleven  miles  north  of  Arva. 

A^kWWi,  m  Anc'ar.t  Geography.     See  Ar.vd. 

ARVALES  Fratres,  in  Rcmau  jlnllijully,  were  pricils 
in  ancient  Rome,  who  afiifted  in  the  facrilicts  of  the  ylm- 
harvalla,  offered  every  year  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  for  the 
profperity  of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  corn 
and  wine. 

Tiiey  were  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  were  twelve  in 
number  ;  all  of  them  perlons  of  the  firll  dillinclion ;  the 
founder  himfelf  having  been  of  the  body.  They  conilituted 
a  college  called  collegium  fratrum  m'vaHu'n. 

The  mark  of  their  dignity  was  a  garland,  compofed  of 
ears  of  corn  tied  with  a  white  ribband  :  this,  Pliny  fays,  was 
the  firll  crown  in  ufe  at  Rome. 

According  to  Fulgentius,  Acca  Lauisntia,  Romulus's 
nurfe,  was  the  firft  founder  of  thii  order  of  pricils  :  fiie,  it 
feems,  had  twelve  fons,  whoufed  to  walk  bjforc  her  in  pro- 
cefiion  to  the  facrifice  ;  one  of  whom  dying,  Romulus,  in 
favour  of  his  nurfe,  promifed  to  take  his  place  ;  and  hence, 
fays  he,  came  this  facrifice,  the  nuin'oer  twelve,  aid  the 
name  of  brother. — Pliny  (fib.  xvii.  cap.  2.)  feems  to  indicate 
the  fame  thing,  when  he  mentions  that  Romulus  inftitutcd 
priefts  of  the  fijlds,  after  the  exa.nple  of  Acca  Laurentia, 
his  uLirle. 

ARU  ANUS,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  the  MvRf.r 
genus,  that  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  is  a  coarfe  and  heavy 
(hell,  ufually  of  a  black  or  blueilh  colour,  and  encircled 
with  rings  ;  the  aperture  is  angulatcd  ;  the  tail  rather  long, 
and  fpire  pointed.  The  fpecific  character  is  thus  defined  : 
tail  patulous  ;  fpire  crowned  with  fpines.  Ohf.  This  is  the 
biiCi-iii'im  anianum  of  Rumpfius. 

ARVARI,  in  Andent  Geography,  an  ancient  people  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

ARVAS,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Hircania.     Q^Curtius. 

A  RUB  A,  in  Geography,  one  of  th.e  Little  Antilles 
ifiands  in  the  Wed  Indies,  fubjeifl  t  j  the  Dutch  ;  it  lies 
near  the  coall  of  Terra  Firma,  fourteen  leagues  well  of 
Curacoa,is  uninhabited,  and  produces  little  elte  bcfidcs  corn 
and  wood.     N.  lat.  12°  30'.  W.  long.  67^  35'. 

Aruba,  a  town  of  Pedia,  in  the  provii.ce  of  Mecran, 
near  a  cape  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Indian  ocean,  thirty 
leagues  call  of  Mecran. 

AllUBIUM,  or  Ars.ubium,  a  town  of  Lower  Masfia, 
on  the  Danube. 

ARU  BO,  a  river  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  wed  of  IfTe- 
quibo  gulf. 

ARUBOTH,  or  Araboth,  in  Andent  Geogrnpiy,  a 
town  or  country  of  Palelline,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ARUCCI  Novum,  a  town  fituate  on  the  confines  of  Lu- 
fitania  and  Bxtica,  placed  by  Antonine  thirty  miles  from 
Pax  yiil'a  ;  now  Ji/'junj,  a  Imall  town  of  Portugal,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ardila  and  Guadalqiiiver. 

ARITCCI  Vetus,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
Bxtica  ;  now  Aroche,  a  hamlet  of  Andalufia,  on  the  coi- 
fir.es  of  Portugal  and  Ellremadura,  on  the  river  Gam.'., 
feven  leagues  to  the  call  of  Anted  Novum.  A  mountain  in 
its  vicinity  called  Arudtaiiiu  derives  jts  name  from  it  ;  now 
/./  Sierra  d' Aroche. 

E  ARUCIA, 
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ARUCIA,  a  town  of  lUyria,  in  the  interior  parts  of 

Liburnia.  Ptolemy.  According  to  fonie,  h\s  now  Bre^ii^ ; 

but  accoriling  to  others,  Ol.'o/iaiz,  a  citadel  of  Morlacliia. 

ARUDIS,  a   town    of  Aiia,    in   Syria,    fituate  on  the 

Eiiplirates,  fouth-eall  of  Samofata.    Ptolemy. 

A  RUDY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  cantu.i  in 
tlie  diilric\  of  Oleron,  1 1  miles  fouth  of  Pan. 

ARVE,a  fonorons  and  violent  riverof  Savoy,  which  rifes 
from  the  Alps,  in  the  county  of  Faucigny,  and  runs  into  the 
Rhine  near  Geneva. 

ARVEDORUM  MoNTES,  in  /Inch-nt  dography,  moun- 
tains of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

ARVENSIS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio  de- 
fcribed  by  Miill.  Zool.  Dan.  It  is  grey,  with  three  lines 
on  th'!  thorax ;   wing-cafes  rufous,  and  faintly  tcirellated. 

Arvensis,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  found  in  Denmark.  It 
is  yellow;  front,  abdomen  beneath  and  ildcs  black.  Mii'.l. 
Gmel,  &c. 

Arvensis,  a  fpecies  of  Phai,;ena  {NoBua  Linn.)  The 
wings  are  brown,  with  a  tranfvcrfe  yellow  fpot  in  the  middle ; 
nrargin  brov.'U.  Gmel.  Fab.  S:c. — Nodtia  bruyineii  oiV^ien. 
Schmctteil.  This  inftct  is  of  the  middle  lize,  and  the  un- 
derfide  is  brown;  the  larva  is  naked,  brown,  and  fpotted 
with  white;  the  lateralhne  is  bluilh;  head  black,  with  two 
white  lines. 

Arvensis,  a  fpecies  of  Vespa  that  inhabits  Europe. 
It  has  four  yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen,  the  third  of  which 
is  interrupted.     Liini.  Fn.  Sv.     Schjeff.  5cc. 

ARVERNI,  in  ylncktit  Geography,  a  denomination  given 
to  one  of  the  moft  powerful  nations  of  Gaul,  whofe  countiy, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  fituated  between  the  ocean,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine.  They  claimed  affinity  with  the 
Romans,  as  the  defccndants  of  Antenor ;  to  this  purpofe, 
Lucan  fays  of  them, 

"  Arvernique  aufi  latio  fc  dicerc  fratres 
Sanguine  ab  Iliaco  populi." 
And  Phny  fays,  that  after  their  conqucft  by  the  Romans, 
their  ancient  liberty  was  preferved  to  them  on  account  of 
their  bravery.  When  Cxfar  took  potTcfrion  of  Gaul,  it  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  Arverni,  and  the  iEdui ;  and 
it  is  faid,  that  the  complaints  preferred  at  Rome  by  the 
^dui  againll  the  Arverni,  were  one  of  the  caufes  which 
brought  the  arms  of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fabius  Maximus  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
According  to  Stcph.  Byz.  they  were  one  of  the  moil  war- 
like nations  among  the  Celtse.  Their  country  was  comprifed 
in  Aquitania  Prima,  and  their  capital  was  "  Augullone- 
matum,"  now  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  N.  lat.  45°  42'. 
E.  long.  3°  20'. 

ARVERON,  in  Geography,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a 
glacier  of  Montanvert,  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  into  the 
Arve. 

ARVICITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  the  call  coaft  of  Calabria  Ultra,  four  miles 
fouth  of  Stilo. 

ARVICOLA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Scarab.eus 
{^Melolontha  Fab.)  found  in  RulTia,  and  greatly  refembling 
S.  horticola.  The  (liield  of  the  head  is  refleded  ;  body 
black  and  immaculate.  Gmel.  &c, — Olf.  It  is  hairy  ;  and 
the  thorax  is  tinged  with  blue. 

ARVIEUX,  Laurent  d',  in  Biography,  was  born  of 
a  family  of  rank  at  Marfeilles,  in  \6^$,  and  accompanied  a 
relation  to  Seyde  in  1653.  In  this  place,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  he  refided  1 2  years,  perfecting 
himfclf  in  the  eallcrn  languages,  and  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hilU>i7,  manners,  and  politics  of  tlie  Levant. 
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Returning  to  France  in  t66j,  lie  was  deputed  as  an  envoy 
to  Tunis  in  166S,  for  the  purpofe  of  negot^^ting  a  treaty. 
Whilil  he  was  fuccefsfuliy  conducling  this  bufinefs,  he  pro- 
cured the  liberation  of  3S0  Frcneli  ilaves,  who,  upon  being 
redored  to  their  country,  offered  him  a  ptirfe  of  600  pilloles, 
which  he  declined  accepting.     At  Con'.lantinople,  whither 
he  was  fi-nt  in  1672,  he  obtained  every  tiling  he  alked;  and 
furprifed  the  Turks  by  holding  all  his  conferences  without 
an  interpreter.      He   was  afterwards,  viz.  in    1675,  fent  ti) 
Algiers,  and  obtained  the  freedom   of  240  French  fiaves. 
In    1679,  1"^   ^^3^  preferred  to  the   confulate   at   Aleppo, 
where  he   perfotmcd   various  fervices,  wliich  recommended 
him  fo  much  to  pope  Innocent  XI.  that  he  fent  him  a  brief 
for  the  bifhopric  of  Babylon,  empowering  him  to  appoint  an- 
other perfon  if  he  himfelf  chofeto  decline  it.    Accordingly  he 
nominated  father  Pidon  to  the  office.     In  1686,  he  returned 
to  Marfeilles,  and  principally  devoted  himfelf  to  literary  pur- 
fuits.     He  wrote  feveral  memoirs  on  Modern  Hiftory,   and 
the  affairs  of  the  Levant :   and  he  employed  the  lall  years  of 
his  life  in  the  lludy  of  the  fcripturcs  in    their  original  lan- 
guages, aided  by  tlie  caflern  commentaries  and  paraphrafes. 
He  died  in    1702,  aged  67.     In    1717,  M.  De  la  Rocque 
printed,  in  l2mo.,  a  NLS.  which  he  had  left  uufinidied,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  journey  to  the  grand  emir  of  the 
Arabs,  with  a  defcription  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of 
that    people;  and   in    1734  there  appeared,  "Memoirs   of 
the  chevalier  D' Arvieux,"  with  an  account  of  all  his  travels, 
&c.   in   6  vols.    i2mo.,    coUefted  and  arranged   by  father 
Labat,  a  Dominican.     Moreri.     Gen.  Biog. 

ARVII,  in  ^Indent  Geography,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lyon- 
nenfis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  are  fup])ofed,  by  M. 
d'Anville,  to  have  occupied  that  part  of  Gaul  which  corre- 
fponds  to  part  of  Maine.  Some  velliges  of  their  ancient 
capital  have  been  dlfcovered  ia  La  Cite,  on  the  river  Erve, 
which  runs  into  the  Sarte. 

ARVIL-5w/>/j«-,  an  entertainment  made  at  funerals  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England  ;  and  aroi/V-bread  is  the  bread 
delivered  to  the  poor  on  fuch  occafions.  Arvil  has  alfo 
been  ufed  for  the  funeral  rites  themfelves. 

ARVIRAGUS,  in  Biography,  a  Britilh  king,  flouriflied, 
according  ,to  GeofTrty  of  Monmouth,  and  other  native 
writers,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Geoffrey's 
account  is  generally  deemed  fabulous ;  however,  he  fays, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of,  Kymbeline;  that  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  headed  the  Critons,  and  gained  a 
viftoryover  Claudius;  that  upon  Claudius's  return  to  Rome, 
he  became  a  powcrfi;!  prince,  and  affumed  independent  au- 
thority; that  upon  the  arrival  of  Vefpafian,  he  made  a  com- 
promife  witli  him,  aiid  retained  his  dominions;  and  that, 
having  governed  the  kingdom  in  peace,  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  good  old  age;  that  he  was  loved  and  feared  even 
by  the  Romans;  and  that  he  was  buried  at  Gloncefter,  in  a 
temple  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  hoiiour  of  thd  em- 
peror Claudius.  An  old  tradition  reports,  that,  in  the  time 
of  this  king,  Jofeph  of  Arimathta  came  over  to  Britain,  and 
planted  the  gofpel  in  this  country.      Biog.  Brit. 

ARUM,  in  Botany  (fuppofed  from  api,  noxa,  injury). 
Lin.  g.  1028.  Schrtb.  1387.  Gasrtn.  t.  84.  Julf.  24.  Clafs, 
gynamlria  polyantlr'ia.  Monoeaa  momtnilr'ia,  Schreb.  Nat. 
Ord.  Piperita.  — Aroukx,  JufT.  Gen.  Char.  *  Male  flowers 
on  the  fame  fpadix  with  the  females,  clofely  placed  between 
a  double  row  of  threads.  Cal.  fpathe  one-leafed,  very  large, 
oblong,  convolute  at  the  bafe,  converging  at  the  top;  the 
belly  comprcffed,  coloured  within;  fpadix  club-ftiaped,  quite 
finiple,  a  little  fliorter  than  the  fpathe,  coloured,  fenced  at 
bottom  with  germs,  and  fnrivelling  above  them;  perianth 
proper  none.    6"er.  none;  neftaries?  thick  at  the  bafe,  ending 
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5n  threads  or  tendrils,  in  two  rows,  ifTuinj  from  the  middle 
of  the  fpadix.  Slam,  filament  none;  each  anther  felTilc,  four- 
cornered.  *  Female  flov/ers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpadix, 
clofe  to  each  other.  Cnl.  fpathe  and  fpadix  common  to  them 
with  the  males;  perianth  proper  none.  Cor.  none.  Pift. 
germ  each  obovate;  ftyle  none;  lligma  bearded.  Per.  beriy 
globular,  one-celled.  Seetis,  feveral,  roimdifh. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char,  fpathe  one-leafed,  cowled;  fpadix  naked 
above,  female  below,  ftamineous  in  the  middle.     Species  : 
*  JVilhout  Jleins  ;  leaves  compound. 

I.  A.  cr'mitum,  hairy  (heathcd  arum  ;  "  leaves  pedate,  with 
the  lateral  fegments  involute  ;  fpathe  hairy  within  ;  fpadix 
ramentaceous  above  ;"  root  leaves  cut  into  feven  par.ts, 
which  are  lanceolate,  nerved,  middle  part  lars^cil ;  the  firft 
leaves  are  fagittate,  or  five-cleft,  various  ;  petioles  roimd, 
fheathing  at  bottom,  fcape  very  (hort,  round  ;  fpathe  as  in 
the  common  arum  ;  fpadix  fubcylindrical,  a  little  Tnorter 
than  the  fpathe ;  club  mar:y  times  longer  than  the  other 
parts,  having  remote  viulct-co'oured  briilles  fcattered  over 
it.  The  flower  fmellsflrung  like  carrion,  by  which  flies  are 
enticed  to  enter,  but  wiien  they  would  retreat,  the  reverfcd 
hairs  prevent  them,  and  they  are  there  llarved  to  death.  It 
is  a  native  of  Minorca,  and  introduced  in  1777,  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm. It  flowers  in  March.  2.  A.  dracunculus,  long 
(heathcd  arum  or  common  dragon,  "  leaves  pedate,  leaflets 
lanceolate,  entire  ;  lamina  ovate,  longer  than  the  fpadix  ;'' 
this  has  a  large  tuberous  flcfliy  root,  which  in  the  fpring 
puts  up  a  (Iraight  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  fpotted  like 
the  belly  of  a  inake  ;  at  the  top  it  fpreads  out  into  leaves, 
which  arc  cut  into  feveral  narrow  fegments  almoft  to  the 
bottom  ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  flower  is  produced, 
which  is  in  fliape  like  the  common  arum,  ha\-ing  a  very  long 
fpathe,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  ftanding  ereft,  with  a  large 
fpadix  of  the  fame  colour,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  flower,  it 
makes  no  unpleafuig  appearance,  but  the  flower  has  fo  ftrong 
a  fcent  of  canion,  that  few  perfons  can  endure  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596.  3.  A..~draecn- 
tium,  fiiort-flieathed  arum,  or  green  dragon,  "  leaves  pedate, 
lejifl.'ts  lanceolate,  entire,  longer  than  the  fpathe,  which  is 
fliorter  than  the  ipadix  ;"  it  rifcs  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
liigh  ;  leaves  petioled,  upright,  fmaller  than  thofe.  of  the 
common  dragon ;  leaflets  broad,  lanceolate,  commonly  in 
threes  ;  fpadix  awl-fliaped,  flender,  longer  tlian  both  fpathe  ' 
and  leaves.  It  flowers  with  us  in  June,  and  grows  in  moiil 
places  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  alfo  in  Japan  and 
China.  Cultivated  by  MiUer  in  1759.  4.  A.  •venofum, 
purple-flowered  arum,  "  leaves  pedate,  leaflets  fuboval,  en- 
tire, lamina  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  fpadix  ;"  the  native 
count!-)-  of  this  fpecies  is  not  known.  It  flowers  in  March, 
and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Malcolm  in  1774.  5*  ^-  /'"" 
taphyHnm,  five-leaved  arum  ;  "  leaves  quinate  ;"  it  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  fubcaulefcent,  upright ;  leaflets  lanceo- 
late, entire,  fmooth.  A  native  of  the  Ealt  Indies  and 
Cliina.  6.  A.  triphyllum,  three-leaved  green-tlalked 
arum  ;  "  leaves  ternate,  lamina  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
the  length  of  the  fpadix ;"  it  is  fubcaulefcent,  with 
the  fcape  arifing  from  the  petiole  ;  fome  fcapes  are  male, 
others  female,  from  the  fame  root  ;  the  male  fpathe  is 
ereft,  the  female  has  the  lip  inflefted.  The  Brafilian 
plant  has  the  fide  leaflets  lobed  outwards.  The  \\x- 
ginian  plant  has  them  only  gibbous,  but  the  llruclureof  the 
flower  is  the  fame  in  both.  This  plant  according  to  Lo>i- 
reiro  differs  in  Ci'.ina  from  the  foregoing,  in  having  the  leaf- 
lets diftindl,  not  i)edate.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
appears  from  Evelyn's  kalendar  to  iiave  been  cultivated  here, 
in  1664.     7.  A.  atrondcns,  thrce-lcaved  p-.;rplc-ilalkcd  arum. 


A.  triphyllum,  y  Lin.  Spec.  ''-Leaves  temate,  lamina.ovate, 
fliorter  by  half  than  the  fpi:dix."  A  native  of  Virginia,  and 
cultivated  by  Miller  in  !7jS.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
8.  A.  ternalum,  '■  leaves  ternate,  receptacle  longer  than  the 
fpathe."  Eound  in  Japan  by  Thunberg,  flowering  in  May 
and  June. 

**  [Vithoiif  Jlcms  ;  haves Ji,np!c. 
9.  A.  eolocnfia,   Egyptian  arum,     Catefb.  car.  2.  t.  4J. 
"  Leaves  peltate,   ovate,   repand,  femibifid  at  the  bafe  ;"  it 
has  a  thick  large  oblong  root,  rounded  at  the  bafe  ;  leaves 
thick,  fmooth,  afli-colourcd,  in  form  and  fize   refem.bhng 
thofe  of  tlie  water-lily  ;  petioles  thick,   upright,   roundifti, 
whitifli,   fpreading  out  at  the  bottom  ;  fcape  fliorl,   with  a 
fubukte  reflex  fiat  fpathe.      A  native  of  the  Levant,  Egypt, 
Sicily,  &c.     This  plant  is  efteemed  a  wholefome  food.     10. 
A.  bkolorum,  two-coloured  arum,  "  leaves  peltate,  fagittate, 
coloured  on  the  difli,  fpathe  contrafted  in  the  middle,  fub- 
globular  at  the  bafe,  lamina  roundilli,   acuminate  ;  upright, 
fomewhat  convolute."     This  is  cultivated  in  Madeira,  and 
was  introduced  here  in  1773,  by  Mcfl".  Kennedy  and  I^ee. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.      1 1.   A.  ejeulenhtm,  efculent 
arum,  or  Indian  kale.  Sloan.  Jam.  i.  t.  106.     "  Leaves  pel- 
tate, ovate,   entire,   emarginate  at  the  bafe  ;"  the  root  is 
large,  tuberous,  fubovate,  brov.m,  v>'ith  fmall  tubers  growing 
at  the  fide  of  it.     The  plant  is  about  three  feet  in  height  ; 
leaves  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green,  femibifid  at  the  bafe,  and 
roundifli ;  petioles  round,  dilated  at  the  bafe,  embracing  the 
inner  ones :  fpathe  fpreading,   ftraight,   not  cowled,  longer 
than  the  fpadix.     The   Jamaica  plant  feems  to  be  fmaller 
than  that  of  the  eafl;  ;  for  Sloane  fays  that  it  only  rifes  a 
foot  from  the  ground.    He  fays,  in  that  ifiand  this  fpecies  is 
planted  ven-  carefully  in  moil't  plantations  ;  that  the  roots 
are  eaten,  but  that  the  leaves  are  moft  valued,  which  ar.;  boil- 
ed and  ufcd  as  coleworts.     It  would  feem  indeed  that  the 
A.  efculcntum  is  a  plant  highly  ufeful  and   very  generally- 
cultivated  in  warm  climates,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
,  natives  of  the  South  Sea  ifiands.     The  acrimony  of  the 
root  in  its  recent  ftate  is  fo  great,  that  when  eaten  raw,  it 
will  excoriate  the  mouth,  but  on  being  baked,   this  acrimo- 
nious  quality  is  wholly  diffipated.     This  fpecies  was  culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1739.      12.  A.  ntacrorhrzon,  long-rooted 
arum.   Flor.  AuiL  n.  329.     "  Leaves  peltate,  cordate,  re- 
pand, two-parted  at  the  bafe  ;"  this  has  a  very  large  root,  or 
rather  fubtcrraneous  trunk,  the  tliicknefs  and  length  of  the 
human  arm  ;  leaves  very  large  and  wide,  fhining  on  both 
fides,   furniflied  with  ftrong  prominent  nerves  ;  their  very- 
long  hollowed  petioles  form  at  bottom,  where  they  embrace 
each  other  clofely  ;  ftem  three  feet  long,   and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm.    The  flower  is  white  and  very  fweet ;  all  the  flo- 
rets are  hermaphrodite.     This  fpecies,  which  is  diftinguiftied 
by  its  great  fize,  is  a  native  of  China,  and  Cochinchina,  the 
Eaft    Indies,    Ceylon,    and    the    iflands   of    the    Southern 
Ocean,   and   is   eaten   by  the  natives  like  the  foregoing. 
13.  A.   peregr'tnum,    "Leaves    cordate  obtufe    mucronatq ; 
angles  rounded."     A  native  of  America.     Mr.  Miller  fajjs 
that  he    has  received  three   forts  of  arum  from  the  Well 
Indies,  by  the  title  of  Edder,  but  he  fuppofes  this  to  be 
moil  commonly  cultivated  there  for  its  roots.     14.  A.  dive.- 
ratieum,    "    leaves    cordate-haftate,    divaricate."       Rheed. 
Mai.  11.  39.  t.  20.       Spathe    revolnte  ;     fpadix   fubulate, 
longer  than  the  fpathe.     A  native  of  Malabar-  and  Ceylon. 
15.  A.  trilobatum,  three-lobed  arum.  Mill.  fig.  t.  52.  f.  2. 
"  Leaves  fagittate-trllobate;  flower  feffile."  Miller  defcribes 
this    plant  as   follows :    root    tuberous ;   leaves    remaining 
moft   part  of  the    year  ;   fpathe  fix  inches  long,  inclining 
downwards,  having  a   long  point  twifted   like  a  fcrew,  in- 
fide  deep  purple,  outfide  green  ;  fpadix  long,  flender,  pur- 
E  2  pie ; 
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pie  ;  extending  out    of  the   rpatlie,  turning  upwards ;   the 
fl'jiver  is  fetiJlikccmioii.     Ic  was  brought  from  Ctrylon  in 
1752,  and  flowcrtd  in  the  Chclfca  i^ardcii.     It  fiowtrs  htrc 
ill  May  and  June.     16.  l\./tigitltrfo/iiiin,  arrow-kavcrf  arum, 
J.-icq.  Mort.  z.  157.     Sec    alfo   Brown   Jam.  and   Sloauc's 
Jnm.  I.  t.  Ic6.    i.  z.     I-our.  Coth.   534.     "  Leaves  fagit- 
tatc  triangular  ;  the  angles  divaricate,  a^-utf ;"  upright  tour 
feet  high ;    leaves  large,    dufky  green,  bilid  at  the  bafe, 
divaricate,  all  the  angles  acute  ;  footllalks  round,  fpotted 
with   red   and  black;  fp^thc  long,  cowled,  longer  than  the 
fpadix,   which  is  club-lhaptd.     A    native  of  the   Spanifh 
Weft    Indies,    China,    and    Cochniehin;'..       Cultivated   by 
Miller  ill  1731.     In  Jamaica  it  is  called  fnialler  Indian  kale, 
and   cultivated  there   by  feveral  pcrfons  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofci  as  tl.'c  A.  ijcitltntmn.  17.  A.  mii-'uLilum,  common  arum. 
Curt.    Loud.   2.   63.     Woodv.    t.  35.     Smith    Flor.   Brit. 
Hi:df.  Wither.  Lightf.  a  Common   arum   without  fpots.  p 
Common  fpotted  arum,    y  Italian  ^rum.     "  Ltavcs  liaflate, 
entire;  fpadix  cluU-ihapcJ."    It  has  a  tuberous  v/hitilh  root 
about  the  fi/.e  of  a   lar^e  nutmeg,    growing  tranfverfely, 
fending  forth  on  every  fide  a  great  number  of  fmgle  fibres, 
propagating  itielf  by  lateral  tubercles  ;  leaves  radical,  from 
two  to  four,  (liiniug,  veiny,  frequently  marked  with  dark 
purple   or   black    fpots,    fomctimes   ttreaked    with. white, 
ilanding  on   (lieathing  triangular  footllalks  ;  fpathe  ufually 
green,  a;id  often  fpotted  like  the  leaves ;  fpadix  varies  from 
a  ycllowi;h   green,  to  a   fine  purple  ;  berries   fcarlet,  in   a 
naked  duller,  each  containing  one  or  two  feed*.     It  is  com- 
mon in   moll  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  only  fpeciea  of 
the  genus  indigenous  in  Britain.     It  is  ufually  found  under 
hedges,,  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  berries  in  the 
autumn.     18.  A.  ■uirgirilcum,  V^irginian    arum.     "  Leaves 
liatlate-cordatc,  acute;    angles  obtufe."      It  grows  wild  in 
wet  places  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Pennfylvania,  &c.     The 
favagcs  boil  the  fpadix  with  the   berries,  and  devour  it  as  a 
great  dainty,      ig.  ^.  prulofciij-um,  Apennine  arum,  arifa- 
rum,  Tourncf.  Bocc.  Muff.  2.  61.  t.  50.     "  Leaves  haftatc,, 
fpathe  declinate,  tiliforui-fubulatc."    A  native  of  the  Apen- 
nines.    Spathe    fhaped  like  a  monk's  cowl  ;   leaves  on  very 
fliort   footllalks.       20.   A.  aiifarum,   broad-leaved   hooded 
arum,  or    friar's    cowl.   Hurt.  Clilf-  435.    Sabb.    Hort.  2. 
t.  79.     "   Leaves  cordate-oblong,  aperture  of   the    fpathe 
ovate  ;  fpathe   entire  and  bent  inwards  above,  below  not 
convolute  ;"  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  leaves  Iharpiih  ; 
fpathe  fliorter  than  the  leaves;  fpadix  curved;  berries  red,  one- 
feeded.  A  nativeof  the  fouthof  Europe.  Dr.  Smith obferves, 
that  the  Italians  call  this  plant  illume,  from  tlie  ftriking  ref;m- 
blance  of  its  flower,  when  rcverfcJ,  to  a  lamp  with  its  wick. 
CidtivatcQ  by  Gerard  in  1596.  21.  A..  pin:ii7i,  painted  arum.^ 
"  Leaves  cordate,  painted  with  coloured  veins;"  root -leaves 
three  or  four,  petiolcd,  painted  on  the  upperfurfacewith  white 
veins  ;   fpathe  feffuL',  radical,  inflated  at  tlie  bafe,  green,  ex- 
cept at  the  top  w  here  itispurpiilh;  fpadix  with  an  ovate-oblong, 
dark  purple  club;  germs  Uibglobofe,  green  ;  anthers  immedi- 
ately above  them  ;  upper  filaments  remote.    See  Supp.  Plant. 
410.  22.  A.  o-uti/uw,  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  312. 1. 108.  "Leaves 
ovate-oblong;  fpathe  fcabrous."  A  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
23.  A.  t.-nuijdium,  grafs-leaved  arum,  or  narrow-leaved  friar's 
cowl.  "  I^eaves  lanceolate  ;  fpadix  briftle-fliaped,  declinate." 
Thii  fpecies  ufually  has  live   or  lix  fhiuing  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  narrow-leaved  plantain  ;  fpathe  long,  pointed,  reflex, 
while  ;  fpadix  fcven  inches  long,  pui-ple  or  greenilli,  point- 
ed.    It   grows  wild  about  Rome,   Montpellier,  alfo  in  Dal- 
matia  and  the  Levant.  We  learn  from  Lobel  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated here  in  1570.     24.  A.  cannefolhim.,  Supp.  Plant.  410. 
•♦   Leaves  lanceolate,   veinlefs  ;"  leaves  few,  two  feet  long, 
rcfeji'bling  thofe  of  caniia  ;  fcape  very  fliort ;  fpathe  rather 
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obtufe,  red  without,  white  within.  In  the  fpadix  there 
is  no  fpace  between  the-  flamens  and  pillils.  A  native 
of  Surinam,  on  trees,  paralitica!. 

*  » *  Caulffcenl. 
2  J'.  A.  rtrior^'.-n.r,  tree-arum.  Plum.  Amcr.  44.  t.jr.  g. 
&  60.  "  Straight  ;  leaves  fagittatc."  A  native  of  South 
America.  2'').  A. y^^-ui/inm,  dumb  cane  arum,  Jaco,.  Amtr. 
239.  t.  151.  pift.  t.  229.  Miller's  tig.  295.  See  Sloane  and 
Brown's  Jam.  "  Nearly  upriglit  ;  leaves  lanceolate  ovate," 
It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  orfeven  feet,  with  a  green  jointed 
llalk,  as  large  a<i  a  walking-cane.  Leaves  placed  irregularly 
at  the  top  of  the  llaiks  in  a  cluiler  ;  they  are  oblong,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  fomctimes  punched  with  holes,  as 
in  the  ilraconl'nim  prrlufum.  On  the  fide  of  the  llaiks,  be- 
tween tl'.e  leaves,  tlie  flowers  appear  with  a  long  fpathe  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  marked  with  white  fpots.  I'he  female 
flowers  and  llamens  are  ranged  only  on  one  Ude  of  the  fpadix, 
a  circumllance  which  diitinguillies  it  from  all  its  congeners. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Sugar  Klands,  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Milkr.  The  whole 
plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  juice,  fo  that  if  applied  to  the 
tongue,  this  organ  fwells  fo  much  as  to  lofe  the  power  of 
articulation,  and  hence  the  name  of  dumb-cane.  In  this  way 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  punilbmer.t  for  negroes. 
The  juice  is  fomctimes  employed  to  affill  the  lime  in  promot- 
ing the  granulation  of  fugar.  27.  A.  hciLraccmn,  ivy-leaved 
arum,  jacq.  Amer.  t.  152.  pift.  230.  "  Radicant  ;  leaves 
cordate,  oblong,  acuminate  ;  petioles  round."  A  native  of 
the  Weil  Indies.  28.  A.  I'lngulatum,  tongue-leaved  arum. 
Brown,  Jam.  333.  n.  12.  Sloane's  Jam.  1.  75.  t.  27.  f.  2,  3. 
"  Creeping;  leaves  cordate  lanceolate  ;  their  footllalks  edged 
with  membranes."  It  readily  climbs  trees,  and  becomes  more 
fucculent  and  luxuriar.t  tov>'ards  the  top.  A  native  of  the 
Well  Indies.  29.  A.  aurhtnn,  ear-leaved  arum.  Brown 
Jam.  331.  n.  2.  Sloan,  i.  169.  "  Radicant;  leaves  ter- 
nate  ;  thofe  on  the  iide  one-lobed."  A  climbing  plant, 
fending  out  roots  from  the  Hems  and  branches  ;  leaves  large 
heart-lhaped,  having  three  lobes  or  ears  ;  flowers  inclofed 
in  a  large  fpathe.  A  native  of  the  Well  Indies.  Found  on 
all  the  hills  of  Jamaica,  climbing  the  trees,  and  is  the  only 
arum  with  compound  leaves  in  that  ifland.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1748.  30.  A.  ;«i-/.r/:».',  Indian  arum.  I^our.  Coch. 
536.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  t.  106.  "  Nearly  upright;  leaves 
ovate;  bilid  at  the  bafe,  rounded;  fpadicesaxillai-)- ;"  flem 
five  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm;  leaves  very  large, 
with  many  tranfverfe  parallel  rib:.,  on  fubulate,  creft,  ftem- 
clafping  footllalks  ;  fpathes  axillary,  fmall,  acute,  llraight, 
convolute  ;  fpadix  tapering,  erecl ;  berries  pale,  fmall.  A 
native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  Cultivate-d  in  Cochinchina, 
where  the  flalk  is  boiled  and  eaten.  31.  h..  cxicvllatiim, 
cowled  arum,  Lour.  Coehinth.  356.  "  Upright;  leaves 
peltate,  cordate,  with  the  ears  cowled  ;"  Hem  two  feet 
high  ;  leaves  aeniTiinate,  on  long  round  footllalks  ;  fpadix 
fliort,  aln.oll  wholly  covered  with  florets.  A  native  of  the 
fubmbs  of  Cantou.  ^;  2.  A.  Jfirah,  fpiral  arum,  Ret/.. 
Obf.  I.  30.  n.  104.  "  Stemlcfs  ;  leaves  lanceolate;  fpathe 
fpiral  feffilc  ;"  leaves  acute,  naked,  with  the  footllalks 
dilated  at  the  bafe,  membranaceous,  veined.  A  native  of 
Tranquebar  in  the  Eafl  Ind';s,  difcovered  by  Kocnig. 
This  fpecies  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  t!ie  fecond  divi- 
fion.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  I'lat  in  the  arum,  every 
pillil  and  every  anther  is  to  be  conlidercd  as  a  diftiniSl  floret, 
confcqnently  it  ought  to  be  removed  te)  the  clals  monoecia  ; 
and  thi.s  has  been  done  by  Schreberand  AVithering.  Thun- 
bergand  Swartz  place  it  in  the  clafs  polyaiiJria.  We  fee  no 
advantage  however  in  removing  it  from  the  clafs  gynandr'm, 
where  it  was  left  by  the  great  author  of  the  fexual  fyflem. 

Mcd'u'mai 
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Mfd'ictnaJ  qualities.  Common  arum  is  the  only  fpccies  of 
tliis  genus  'ucluded  in  tii-.  Materia  Medica  ;  ar.d  its  life  is 
confined  to  the  root,  which  in  a  recent  ilate  islaftcfcent  and 
extremely  acrimonious,  infomueh  that  v.hcn  cut  into  dices 
and  applied  to  the  fl<in,  it  has  been  found  to  bliller  the 
part;  and  upon  bein^:;  chewed,  it  excites  an  intolerable  fenfa- 
tion  of  burninfr  and  pricking  in  the  tongue,  which  continues 
for  fevcral  hours.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gradually 
loll  by  drying,  and  may  be  fo  completely  difiiiifited  by  the 
application  of  heat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a  bland  farinaceous 
aliment.  Its  medicinal  efficacy,  therefore,  refides  wholly  in 
the  a£live  volatile  matter.  It  is  a  very  powerful  ilimulant, 
and  by  promoting  the  fecretions,  may  be  properly  employed 
in  cachedlic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in  rheumatic  affections,  and 
in  various  complaints  of  phlegmatic,  torpid  conttitutions; 
but  more  efpeciaily  in  a  weakened  or  relaxed  ftate  of  the 
ilomach,  abounding  with  vifcid  mucus.  If  the  root  is  given 
in  powder,  great  care  iTiould  be  taken  that  it  be  young  and 
ne.vly  dried,  when  it  may  be  ufed  in  the  dofc  of  a  fcruple 
or  more  twice  a  day  ;  but  in  rheumatifms  and  paralytic  affec- 
tions, requiring  the  full  cffefts  of  this  medicine,  the  root 
fhonld  be  given  in  its  recent  ftate;  and  to  cover  the  infiip- 
portable  pungency  it  difcovers  on  the  tongue,  Dr.  Lewis 
advifes  us  to  admmiller  it  in  the  form  of  emulfion  witli  gum 
arable  and  fpermaceti,  increafing  the  dofe  from  ten  grains 
to  upwards  of  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  in  this 
way,  ho  fays,  '■  it  generally  occalioned  a  fcnfation  of  flight 
warmth  abinit  the  Ilomach,  and  afterwards  in  the  remoter 
parts,  manifclily  promoted  perfpiration,  and  frequently  pro- 
duced a  plentiful  I'.veat."  As  feveral  obftinate  rheumatic 
pains  were  removed  by  this  medicine,  it  is  recommended  to 
further  trial.      See  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  75. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Species  2.  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  lituation;  autumn  is  the  proper  time  for 
tranlplanting  it.  5.  fhould  have  a  moift,  fliady  lituation;  it 
is  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens.  6,  7,  8.  are  propa- 
gated by  offsets;  they  will  live  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  in 
a  fhcltered  fituation,  or  if  the  furfacc  of  the  ground  be 
covered  with  tan.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  and  16.  are  to  be 
propagated  by  oilsets  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
liot-bed,  and  after  having  acquired  fufiicient  ftrength,  kept 
upon  fhclvis  in  a  dry  Itove.  15.  requires  the  tan-bed  or 
bark-flove.  Common  arum  ought  to  be  tranfplanted  foon 
after  the  L-eds  are  ripe.  19,  20,  21.  Thefe  multiply  faft 
by  offsets,  and  fliould  have  a  fnady  fit".ation.  25,  26,  27, 
2S,  29.  are  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  llalks,  into  lengths 
of  three  or  four  joints,  which  mull  be  laid  to  dry  fix  weeks 
or  more;  for  if  the  wounded  part  be  not  perfectly  healed 
over  before  the  cuttings  are  planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay  ; 
they  Ihould  be  put  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
eartli,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan,  being 
careful  that  they  have  little  wet  till  they  have  made  good 
roots,  when  fome  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Itove,  and 
other?  plunged  in  the  tan-bed,  in  the  bark-llove,  where 
they  will  produce  more  flow.ers.  They  are  tender  plants, 
and  muii.  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove.  Sec  Martyn's 
Miller's  Diol. 

Arum  JEth'wpicum.     Sec  Calla. 

Arum  Scandens.     See  Dracontium. 

A  RUM  ATI  A,  in  Entjmolo,'y,  a  name  given  by  Marc- 
graave,  in  his  Natural  Hillory  of  Brafil,  to  the  fpecies  of 
Mantis  called  G'lgas  by  Linnxus. 

A  RUN,  \n  Ancient  Geography,  a  village  of  Paleillne,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Samaria. 

y\RUN,  \n  Geography,  a  river  of  England,  which  nms 
into  the  fca  at  Little  Hampton  in  Sufiex,  famous  for  its  1  cd 
mullets. 


ARUNCI.     SeeAuRuNci. 

Aru.sci,  in  Entoni'Jogy,  a  fpecics  of  Cicada,  dcfcribcd 
by  Scopoli.  This  iufedt  is  entirely  of  a  ferruginous  colour, 
with  brown  eyes. 

ARUNCO,  in  Ziology,  a  fpecies  of  Ran  a  or  toad,  that 
is  larger  than  the  common  frog,  but  nearly  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. It  inhabits  Chili ;  and  is  defcribed  by  Molina.  All 
the  feet  of  this  kind  arc  palmated,  and  the  body  wartcd. 
Dr.  Shaw  fpecifically  defcribes  it  thus :  R.  corporc  venucolo 
pcdibus  omnibus  palmatis.  Gmehn  fecms  to  liiink  the  pal- 
mated feet  are  a  lutficient  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed,  "  pedibus  omnibus  palmatis."   Gmel. 

ARUNCUS,  in  Botany.     See  Spir«a. 

ARUNDA,  '\n  Ancient  Geography,  a  to\m  of  Spain,  in 
Ba;tica,  feated  on  the  Annas  or  Giiadiana  ;  now  faid  to  be 
Honda,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  confines  of  An- 
dalufia.    N.  lat.  36''  26'.  W.  long.  5°  40'. 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  1 1.  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.,  was  the  fecoiid  fon  of  Robert  Fitz-Alan,  carl 
of  Arundel  and  Warren  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  1374,  promoted  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Taun- 
ton to  the  fee  of  Ely,  and  enthroned  v.ith  the  ufual  folem- 
nities  in  1376.  While  be  held  this  fee  he  almoft  rebuilt  the 
epifcopal  palace  in  Holborn,  and,  befide  other  donations, 
prefented  it  with  a  table  of  malfive  gold,  enriched  with  pre- 
cious ilones,  which  he  had  bought  of  prince  Edward  for 
three  hundred  marks.  Upon  his  tranflation  to  the  arch- 
bilhopric  oi  York,  in  1 38(1,  he  expended  a  large  fuin 
in  building  an  archiepifeopal  palace,  and  in  furnifliiiig  the 
church  with  feveral  pieces  of  filver-gik  plate,  and  otiitr  or- 
naments. After  his  advancement  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
in  1396,  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  that  church  ;  for  he 
built  the  fouthern  tower  and  great  part  of  the  nave,  and 
gave  it  a  ring  of  five  bells,  called  "  Arundel's  ring,"  feve- 
ral rich  vellments,  a  mitre  erichafed  with  jewels,  a  lilver-gilt 
crofier,  a  golden  chalice  for  the  high  altar,  and  another  to 
be  ufcd  only  on  St.  Thomas  Becket's  day.  He  held  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  with  fomc  inter- 
ruptions, fromtheyear  1386  to  1396;  and  in  139;,  he  re- 
moved the  courts  of  jiiftice  from  London  to  York  ;  partly 
with  a  view  of  mortifying  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  and  principally  for  the  purpoie  cf 
enriching  thole  of  the  latter  city,  over  the  diocete  of  which 
he  prefided  :  but  after  the  experience  of  one  or  two  terms, 
the  courts  returned  to  their  firlt  and  more  convenient  Ration. 
Soon  after  his  acceilion  to  the  metropolitan  fee,  he  revived 
an  old  inllitution,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fevcrj 
parillics  of  London  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  redor  one 
half-penny  in  the  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houfcs. 

Tiie  intcrfei-ence  of  archbifhop  Arundel  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  terminated  in  Ins  impeachment  and  exile. 
Having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  firtl  attempt  that  was 
made  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  oppreffion  of  Richard 
II.  by  obtaining  a  commiflion  to  the  duke  of  Glouceitcr, 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  others,  in  which  coin- 
milfion  he  himfclf  was  included,  forgo\-erning  the  kingdom, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  com.mons,  lenteaced  to  be  baniihed, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  forty  davs,  on  pain 
of  death.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  leiziiig  this  opportunity  of 
teftifying  his  difplcafure  againfl  the  kiug  and  parliament  of 
England,  gave  xVrundel  a  cordial  reception  at  Rome,  nomi- 
nated him  archbilfiop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  proinifcd  him 
other  preferments.  The  king's  remcnflrance,  however, 
prevailed  with  his  hoiincfs  to  withhold  the  grant  of  the  fur- 
ther favours  which  he  had  intended  to  confer  on  the  exiled 
prelate.     The  dillatisfadtion  of  the  people  of  Ergknd  with 
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the  government  of  Riclianl  II.  increafing,  arclibifliop  Arun- 
del had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  country,  and  re- 
gaininjj  liis  dignitits.  Wliilft  he  was  in  Dritany,  in  his  way 
Lome,  lie  was  employed  to  folicit  Henry  duke  of  Lancaller, 
who  had  been  banifhed  by  Richard,  to  return  from  France, 
and  affume  the  ci-own  :  and  having  obviated  the  duke's 
fcruples,  the  aecelRon  of  Henry  IV.  was  accompanied  with 
the  reftoration  of  Arundel  to  the  metropolitan  fee  :  and  he 
had  the  pleafure  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
new  mailer.  At  an  early  period  of  this  reign,  a  defign  was 
formed  of  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  church,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  public  fervice.  In  a  parliament 
held  at  Coventry  in  14C4  or  140J,  and  called  "Parlia- 
menti;m  iNDOCTi'M,"  this  meafurc  was  propofcd  for  exe- 
cution. Arundel  was  prefcnt,  rcmonftrated  againil  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  urged  "  that  the  clergy  were  at  leaft  as  fervice- 
able  to  the  king  by  their  prayers,  as  the  laity  by  their  arms  ; 
and  that  the  kingdom  could  not  expecl  to  profpcr  as  long 
as  the  prayers  of  the  church  were  dcfpifed."  His  fpirited 
exertions  prevented,  for  the  prefent,  the  further  profecution 
of  this  violent  meafure.  The  archbi_(hop  having  thus  ref- 
cued  the  teinporalitics  of  the  church  from  depredation,  ma- 
nifelted  equal  zeal  in  preferving  inviolate  its  internal  conlU- 
tution.  He  exerted  himfelf  for  rtftraining  the  progrefs  of 
thofe  new  opinions,  with  regard  both  to  doftrinc  and  wor- 
fhip,  which  were  dilTeminated  by  the  Lollards  or  WicklifTites ; 
and  as  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  beginning  to  be  infedcd 
with  thefe  opinions,  he  appointed  vifitors  to  examine  and  to 
report  the  llate  of  that  fcininary.  He  proceeded,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  information  he  received  from  the  inquifitorial 
committee,  delegated  and  fanftioned  by  his  authority,  to 
perfecuie,  with  an  abfurdity  and  cruelty  which  nothing  but 
the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  times  can  in  any  degree 
extenuate,  thofe  who  were  found  chargeable  with  this  new 
herefy.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  act  for  burning  heretics, 
which  patTed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  which  remained 
lor  a  long  time  a  difgrnce  to  our  ilatute  books,  a  Lollard 
was  condenuied  to  the  flames  in  1410;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  iir  John  Oldcaflle,  lord  Cobham, 
a  principal  patron  of  the  Lollards,  was  indicted  by  the  pii- 
niate,  convided  of  herel'y,  and  fcntenccd  to  the  flames.  He 
had  fome  time  before  attempted  to  procure  an  order  from 
the  pope  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  Wicklifl,  which  was  refufed; 
and  he  aftually  procured  a  fynodical  conflilution,  which  pro- 
hibited the  trandation  of  the  fciiptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  It  is  faid  that  whillt  the  archbifliop  was  pronounc- 
ing fentence  of  excommunication  and  condemnation  on  lord 
Cobham,  he  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in  his  throat, 
■which  prevented  his  taking  any  fullenauce,  and  loon  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  Feb.  zoth,  14)3.  The  death  of  the 
prelate,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  was  attributed  by 
the  Lollards  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  God  :  but 
however  fuperditious  fuch  judgments  may  be  deemed  in  the 
prefent  enlightened  age,  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  the 
archbilhop  will  be  univerfally  condemned,  and  they  will 
entail  jull  reproach  on  his  name  and  character  as  long  as 
a.nv  records  of  him  remain.     Biog.  Brit. 

ARUNDEL,  in  Geography,  a  coi-poration  and  borough 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  bulFex,  feated  on  the 
river  Arun,  whence  its  name.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament ;  the  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor  and  twelve 
burgcflTes ;  it  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  ^Veduefday  and 
Saturday  ;  and  is  dillant  from  London  fixty-one  miles.  It 
has  a  harbour  which  admits  veifels  of  one  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  which  was  repaired  in  1733.  The  caftle, 
wliich  itands  on  the  north-ealt  part  of  the  town,  was  con- 
ferred by  the  emprefs  Maud  on  William  le  Albano,  as  a 
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reccmpcnce  for  his  defence  of  it  againil  king  Stephen.  It 
dcfeended  to  the  Norfolk  family  in  1 579,  and  the  prefent 
duke  has  expended  large  funis  in  repairing  and  adorning  it. 
To  this  place  belongs  the  peculiar  privilege  of  confeiring 
the  title  of  earl  on  its  poflefTors  without  any  patent  or  cre- 
ation from  the  crown  ;  and  Arundel  is  the  premier  earldom 
in  England.     N.  lat.  50"  45'.  V/.  long.  0°  25'. 

Arundel,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  York  county  and 
dillria  of  Maine,  fituate  between  cape  Porpoife  and  Bidue- 
ford  on  the  north-ealt,  on  the  river  Saco,  twenty-one  miles 
north-eall  from  York,  and  ninety-fix  north-call,  from  Bof- 
ton.     It  contains   1.15S  inhabitants. 

ARUNDELIAN  Mariu.es,  Marmora  ylrunMiana, 
or  Osfurd  Marbles,  called  alfo  Parian  Chron'ulc,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ancient  ftones,  whereon  is  infcribed  a  chroni- 
cle of  the  city  of  Athens,  engraven  in  capital  letters  in  the 
idand  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  264  years  before  Jefus 
Chrirt.  They  take  their  name  from  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  procured  them  out  of  the  Eafl,  or  from  Henry 
his  grandfon,  who  prefented  them  to  the  univcility  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Thefe  marbles,  and  other  ancient  relics,  were  purchaled 
in  Alia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  iflauds  of  the  Archipelago, 
by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  was  employed,  in  the  year 
1624,  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  in  making  fuch  col- 
leftions  for  him  in  the  Eall.  They  were  brought  into  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1627,  and  placed  in  the  gardens' be- 
longing to  Arundel  houfc  in  Loudon.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival, they  excited  very  general  curiofity  among  inquifitive 
and  learned  perfons ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton  engaged  J.Ir. 
Selden  to  explain  the  Greek  infcriptions.  Accordingly 
Selden  and  two  of  his  friends,  Patrick  Young,  or  Patri- 
cius  Junius,  and  Richard  James,  immediately  undertook  the 
bufinefs  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Selden  publidied  a  fmall 
volume  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  "  Marmora  Arundeliana," 
containing  about  thirty-nine  of  the  infcriptions,  with  anno- 
tations. During  the  civil  wars,  Arundel  houfc  was  often 
deferted  by  its  illulb.ious  proprietors,  and  feme  of  the  mar- 
bles were  defaced  or  broken,  and  others  iloleu  or  ufed 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  architcfture.  The  chronolo- 
gical marble,  in  particuliu-,  was  broken  and  defaced  ;  at;J 
the  upper  part  containing  thirty-one  epoelias,  is  faid  to 
have  been  ufed  in  repairing  a  chimney  in  Arundel  houfe. 
In  the  year  1667,  the  Honourable  Henry  Howard,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  the  graudfon  of  the  firfi:  colleftcr, 
prefented  thefe  curious  remains  of  antiquity  to  the  uiiiver- 
fity  of  Oxford  ;  and  as  Mr.  Selden's  work  was  beccmc 
fearcc,  bifhop  Fell  engaged  Dr.  Pridcaux,  dean  of  Norwich, 
to  publiHi  a  new  edition  of  the  infcription,  which  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1 676,  with  additional  notes  and  tranf- 
lations,  under  the  title  of  "  Marmora  Oxonicnfia,  ex  Arun- 
delianis,  Seldenianis,  et  aliis  conflata."  In  1731,  Mr.  Mat- 
taire  favoured  the  public  with  a  m.ore  comprehenfive  view  of 
thefe  marbles  than  cither  of  his  prcdccefiors  ;  and  in  i  763, 
Dr.  Chandler  publiflied  a  new  and  improved  copy  of  tlitm, 
in  which  he  correded  the  miftakes  0/  the  ftunier  editors, 
and  fupplicd  the  laeun-.e  in  fome  of  the  infeiiptions,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  Parian  chronicle,  by  many  ingenious 
conjedures. 

'i'hefe  marbles,  in  their  perftd  (late,  contained  a  chrono- 
logical detail  of  the  principal  events  of  Greece  during  a 
period  of  1318  years,  extending  from  the  commencement 
of  tlie  reign  ofCecrops  in  the  year  before  Chriit  1582,  to  the 
clofeof  tlic  archonate  of  Diognetus  in  the  year  before  Chiill 
264.  But  the  clirouicle  of  the  hill  90  years  is  loft,  fo  that  the 
part  now  re;naiuii;g  terminates  with  the  arehonfliip  of  Dio- 
timus,  354  years  before  Chrill  ;  and   in    this  fragment  the 
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']ir.T'ptioii  is  v'si-y  much  CTrrodcd  and  effaced,  and  t!)C  fenfe 
cm  only  bo  difcovcrcd  by  very  learned  and  indullrious  an- 
tiquaries, or  fupplied  by  their  conjeftures.  For  a  tranf- 
Intii'u  from  the  Greek  of  this  ancient  remain,  fee  Tab.  i, 
J'Iav fair's  Chronology,  p.  297.  Almoll  every  event  in  this 
table  between  the  deftruclion  of  Troy  and  the  annual  ma- 
gidracy  of  Athens,  is  dated  twenty-fix  years  earlier  than  in 
the  canons  of  Enfcbias,  and  thofe  of  other  approved  chro- 
r.ologci-s  ;  fo  that  this  miniber  of  years  m\i(l  be  fubtracled 
from  the  dates  in  the  marbles,  during  the  time  mentioned, 
ill  order  to  accommodate  them  to  thofe  of  Eratoilhenes, 
Dion.  HalicarnafTenfis,  Eufebius,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
Thcfe  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  applied  to 
t!ie  elucidation  of  many  parts  of  ancient  hiftory  that  had 
been  long  involved  in  obfcurity.  However  their  incon- 
lillency  with  other  authentic  hillorical  accounts  has  depre- 
tiated  their  importance  and  ufe  ;  and  fir  li'aac  Newton,  as 
well  as  fome  other  modern  philofopliers,  have  paid  little 
or  no  regard  to  them.  Their  authenticity  has  indeed  of 
hite  been  the  fubjecl  of  particular  difcuflion  between  Mr. 
Rnbertfon,  who,  in  his  "  Parian  Chronicle,"  8vo.  178?, 
aaeflioned  it  ;  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,"  8vo.  1789,  de- 
fended it.  See  an  account  of  the  arguments  on  both  fides, 
under  the  article  Parian  Chronicle. 

A RUND 1 NACE  A,  in  Conchology,  a  fpccies  of  S  a b e l l  a 
found  in  rivers  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  fubconic, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  compofed  of  fragments  of  the  bark 
of  reeds  placed  on  each  other.     Gmelin,  &c. 

Aru;;dinacea,  in  Enlom'ihgy,  a  fpecies  of  Aranea 
that  is  found  among  reeds.  The  abdomen  is  fub-globoie, 
and  white  fpotted  with  pale  brown.    Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

ARUNDINACEUS,  in  Omitholusy,  a  fpecies  of  Tur- 
Dus  that  inhabits  reedy  niarflies  of  Europe,  and  is  called 
La  Roufferolle,  on  Roucherolle,  by  Brifibn,  BnlTon,  and 
other  French  writers.  Ray  and  Willughby  named  it  Junco, 
or  greater  reed  fparrow  ;  and  Dr.  Latham,  the  reed  thrudi. 

This  bird  is  rather  larger  tiian  the  common  lark  ;  the 
colour  is  ferruginous  brown  ;  white  with  a  tellaceous  tinge 
beneath  ;  quill  feathers  brown,  reddifli  at  the  end.  Gmel. 
&c.  Of  this  fpecies  Gmelin  enumerates  three  varieties  ;  viz. 
/?.  Turdus  arundinaceus  uropygio  caudaque  rufis  :  var.  with 
rufous  rump  and  tail.  y.  Turdus  arundinaceus  fupra  fa- 
gittis  nigris  varius  :  var.  varied  above  with  black  arrow- 
(liapcd  fpots.  ^.  Turdus  arundinaceus  minimus,  fupra  ex 
Intefcente  virens,  teftricibus  alarum  ferrugineis :  var.  fmall, 
above  yellowifh  green,  wing  ferruginous.  In  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Ruffia,  and  in  Poland,  this  fpecies,  it  is  faid,  is  very 
common.  It  makes  its  nelt  on  the  moffy  hillocks  among 
reeds  and  ruthes,  or  according  to  Cramer,  fufpends  the 
nell  between  two  or  three  reeds  which  are  faltened  together 
to  fupport  it.  The  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  ;  and  the 
male,  it  is  likcwile  ojjferved,  is  perpetually  finging  while 
the  female  is  fitting  ;  and  hence  it  has  acquired  tlie  name 
of  water  nightingale. 

ARUNDINETI,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Ti- 
ruLA  defcribed  by  Linnxus  and  Fabricius.  It  is  whitidi  ; 
antennas  villofe  ;  eyes  black.  A  native  of  Europe,  and 
inhabits  reedy  marfhes. 

ARUNDINIS,  a  fpecies  of  Phal;ena  {Noaua  Linn.) 
that  lives  on  the  llalks  of  reeds.  It  is  an  European  kind  ; 
the  wings  are  cinereous  with  black  dots,  and  marginal  lu- 
nnles  of  the  fame  colour;  and  the  wings  beneath  marked 
with  a  central  brown  fpot.     Fabricius,  &c. 

Arundinis,  a  fpecies  of  Avhis,  that  lives  on  the  leaves 
of  arundo  cpv^eios.  The  body  is  green  ;  head  and  thorax 
brown,  and  covered  with  white  dots.  Fabricius,  Gmelin,  &c. 


ARUNDO,  in  Botany,  Reed  (fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  areo,  becaufe  it  foon  becomes  dry).  Lin.  g.93.  Schreb. 
124.  Juff.  32.  Clafs,  tr'tanilria  riigynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Gra- 
niim-ie  or  grajfes.  Gen.  Char.  Cni.  glume  one,  or  many- 
flowered,  two-valved,  ereft  ;  valves  oblong,  acuminate, 
awnlcfs  ;  one  fiiorler.  Cor.  two-valved  ;  valves  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  oblong,  acuminate  ;  from  their  bafe  arifes  a 
lanugo,  almofl:  the  len jth  of  the  flower  ;  ntftary,  two-valved, 
very  fmall.  Stam.  filaments  three,  capillary  ;  anthers  fork- 
ed at  both  ends.  P'ljl.  germ  oblong  ;  ftyles  two,  capillary, 
reflex,  villofe  ;  fligmas  fimple.  Per.  none  ;  corolla  adheres 
to  the  feed  without  gaping  ;  feed  fingle,  oblong,  acuminate 
at  both  ends,  fumilhed  with  long  down  (pappus)  at  the  bafe. 
Efl".  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-valved  ;  florets  congregated, 
furrounded  with  wool. 

Species,  i.  A.  iamios ;  bambu  or  bamboo-cane;  A. 
bambcc.  Lour.  Cochinch.  56.  K.  arbor,  Bauh.  Pin.  18. — 
"jafana,  Bulu  Java.  Rumph.  Amb.  1.  6.  c.  4.  Ily.  Rheed. 
Mai.  i.  25.  t.  16.  Bamhos  arundinacea,  Retz.  Obf.  5.  24. 
n.  58.  "  Calyxes  many  flowered,  (one-flowered.  Lour.)  fpikes 
in  threes,  (unequal  in  number,  Retz.)  fcJIile."  Lin.  flowers 
fix-ftamened.;  panicle  diffufed,  with  imbricate  fpikeleta  ; 
branches  of  the  culm  fpiny  ;  calyxes  one-flowered.  Lou- 
reiro.  Panicle  branched,  divaricate,  hard ;  fpikes  heaped 
alternately,  unequal  in  number,  fcffile.  Retzius.  The  bam- 
boo has  a  woody  hollow  round  ftraight  culm,  forty  feet  high 
and  upwards,  fimple  and  fliining  ;  the  internodes  a  foot  in 
length  and  in  circumference  ;  (heaths  thick,  haii-y,  rough, 
convolute,  decidaous ;  bi-anches  alternate,  flender,  folid, 
fpiny,  reclining,  fpringing  out  from  the  bafe  to  the  top  ; 
the  lower  ones  being  ufually  cut  off;  leaves  fmall,  entire, 
lanceolate,  roundifii  at  the  bafe,  flriated,  rough,  on  alter- 
nate round  petioles.  For  the  parts  of  inflorefcence  we 
refer  to  the  fpecific  charafters.  It  grows  almoit  every- 
where within  the  tropical  regions.  Over  a  great  part  of 
Afia  it  is  very  common  :  in  China,  Cochinchina,  Tonquin, 
Cambodia,  Japan,  Ceylon,  the  peninfula  of  India,  and  the 
iflands.  The  bamboo-cane  has  been  long  fince  introduced 
into  the  Weft  Indies,  and  flouriflies  alfo  in  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  here  in  1730,  and  if  our  ftoves 
were  high  enough,  thcfe  plants  would  probably  rile  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  as  a  ftrong  (hoot  from  the  root  has 
been  found  to  attain  to  half  this  height  in  fix  weeks. 

There  is  perhaps  no  plant  ufed  for  fuch  a  variety  of  pur- 
pofcs  as  bamboo.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  great  ufe  is  made  of 
it  in  building,  and  the  houfes  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
are  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  it.  Bridges  are  alfo  made 
of  it,  marts  for  their  boats,  boxes,  cups,  ban<ets,  mats,  S:c. 
Paper  is  alfo  made  of  it  by  bruifing  and  ftceping  it  in  water, 
and  thus  forming  it  into  a  palle.  It  is  the  common  fence 
for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  ufed  as  pipes  for 
conveying  water.  The  leaves  are  generally  put  round  the 
tea  which  is  fent  in  chtfl;s  to  Europe  from  China.  A  ful> 
fiaHce  called  Tai.yjheer  ov  Tciiad'ir,  which  is  a  concretion 
of  the  liquor  in  the  cavities  of  the  cane,  and  extracted  at 
certain  feafons,  is  faid  to  be  indertruc\ibk  by  fire,  to  refifl: 
the  aftion  of  the  flrongeft  acids,  and  by  fufion  with  alkali 
to  form  a  tranfparent  pei  manent  glafs  which  may  be  dccom- 
pofcd  by  acids  &c.  The  tabaflieer  is  much  elleemed  as  a 
medicine  by  the  orientahfl:s,  and  indeed  feveral  parts  of  the 
bamboo,  according  to  I^oureiro,  poffefs  medicinal  virtues. 
A.  arborea,  and  A.  orieiitalis,  of  Miller,  feem  to  be  only 
varieties  of  A.  bambos,  and  we  learn  from  Loureiro  and  others, 
thatthcre  arellill  more  varieties,  if  notfoimdto  be  dillincl  fpe- 
cies. 2.  A.  (/5n.7.v,  cultivated  reed.  h..faft'va.  Bauh.  Pin.  17, 
Raii  Hift.  1275.  Mor.  Hid.  f.  S.  t.8.  f.  5.  "  Calyxes  five- 
flowered,  panicle  diffufed.   culm  fliruLby  ;"  culm  from  fix 
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to  twenty  feet  in  licylit,  hard,  almo!l  woody,  jointed  or 
knotted,  with  diaphragms.  Above  each  joint  a  leuf  cn\l>rac- 
ii>u-  the  cuhn,  with  a  yellow  (lieath,  two  t"eet  long,  and  three 
inches  broad.  The  top  of  the  culm  ends  in  a  point,  the 
leaves  rolling  in  the  fonn  of  a  cone ;  panicle  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  treft,  many  (lowered.  Number  of  flowers  in  the 
calyx  variable,  often  two,  but  more  commonly  three.  It  is 
a  native  of  llie  fouth  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Egypt,  Cochin- 
china,  &c.  It  was  cultivated  in  16.^.8,  in  the  Oxford  bota- 
nic garden,  and  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft.  The 
canes  arc  brought  to  us  froin  Sp.i.n  and  Portugal,  for  the 
ufe  of  weavers,  ai\d  for  making  fidiing-rods  &c.  There  is 
a  variety  of  A.  t/max,  with  ftriped  leaves,  noticed  by  Miller 
and  others.  ^.  A.  phrnxnihn,  common  reed.  vSinith  Flor. 
Brit.  144.  Hudf.  53.  With.  166.  Relh.  51.  Eng.  Dot.  401. 
•'  Calyxes  five-flowered,  panicle  loofe  ;"  root  perennial, 
creeping  ;  culms  annual,  erecl,  fimple,  fix  feet  high,  round, 
jointed,  leafv,  fmootli,  white  within  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  fpreadi.ig,  ilriated,  rougli  at  the  edges,  under- 
neath very  fmooth  and  glaucous  ;  fiieaths  cylindric,  llriated, 
fmooth  ;  ftipuks  very  (hurt,  hairy  on  both  fides  ;  panicle 
erecl,  diffufed,  mucli  branched  ;  glumes  of  the  calyx  very 
unequal,  lanceolate,  acute,  the  larger  three-uervcd  ;  florets 
from  four  to  fix,  furrouiuied  at  the  bafe  with  a  filky  wool ; 
interior  glume  ciliated,  half  lire  length  of  the  exterior  ;  feed 
covered  with  the  indtu"itcd  corolla.  A  variety  of  this 
fpecies  with  variegated  leaves  is  noticed  by  Relhan.  It  is 
common  in  ditciies.  Handing  waters,  and  on  fides  of  rivers, 
flowering  from  July  till  September.  The  common  reed  is 
iifcd  for  fereens  in  gardens,  alfo  as  a  foundation  for  plaifter 
in  ceilings,  and  for  various  other  purpofes.  4.  A.  epigcjos, 
wood  reed.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  40.'.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  r45. 
A.  calamagroftis,  Hudf.54.  Relli.  52.  Lightf.  106.  calama- 
<)-roftis  lanceolata,  With.  122.  gramen  arundinaceum  panicula 
niolli  fpadieea  majus,  Raii.  Syn.401.  "  Calyxesone-ilowcred, 
longer  than  the  corolla,  panicle  cre£l,  leaves  lanceolate;" 
root  creeping  ;  culm  nearly  as  high  as  the  preceding,  but 
weaktT,  and  often  branched  at  the  bafe  ;  leaves  lanceolate 
acuminate,  nervofe,  underneath  glaucous  and  rough  at  the 
edges  ;  (lieaths  fmooth,  ftriated  ;  ftlpule  lanceolate, 
many  times  divided,  naked  on  both  fides;  panicle,  crci51-, 
rough,  fpreading  ;  flowers  in  chillers  all  on  the  fame  fide, 
nodding;  glumes  of  the  calyx  nearly  crpial,  lanceolate, 
acute,  nervofe,  rough  on  tire  keeled  part;  floret  foli- 
tary,  much  fliorter  than  the  calyx,  white,  membranacctui ;, 
jnferted  i*n  a  woolly  fubflance  longer  th.an  the  petals,  cften 
cloven  at  the  apex  ;  near  the  bafe,  and  from  the  back  arifcs 
an  awn,  which  is  jointed,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  wool. 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  wool  and  awn  here 
noticed,  were,  from  an  error,  not  rcprefented  in  the  figure 
referred  to  in  Eng.  Bot.  It  grows  in  fliaded  ditches  and 
wet  meadows:  and  flowers  in  July.  5.  A.  cdlamap-nftis, 
fmall  reed,  Eng-  Bot.  403.  Flor.  Dan.  180.  Smith  Flor. 
Brit.  146.180.  A.  epigejos,  Hiidf.  54.  Relh.  51.  Calam. 
epigejos,  With.  123.  Cal.  minor  glumis  i-uffis  &  viridibus, 
Diil.  in  Ray's  Syn.  401.  "  Calyxes  one-flowered,  longer 
than  the  corolla;  panicle  crett,  diffufed:  flowers  fcattered, 
cred;  leaves  linear."  Smith.  Root  perennial,  fibrous, 
fcaixely  creeping ;  culm  ei-cft,  three  or  four  feet  high,  round, 
very  fmooth,  leafy,  muc!\  flenderer  than  the  preceding,  and 
fometimes  branched  ;  leaves  linear,  acute,  naiTow,  fomewhat 
involute,  pale  green  underneath,  rough  above,  fometimes 
hairy.;  flicathslong,  clofe.  llriated,  almolt  fmooth;  ftipulelnn- 
ceolate, often  lacerated,  decurrcnt,  fmoothonboth  fides;  pani- 
cle very  branching,  diffufed;  flowers  fcattei-ed,  ereft;  glumes 
of  the  calyx  of  a  chefnut  or  purple  colour,  nearly  equal,  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  kcded,  rough  on  the  back,  fcarcely  nervofe ; 
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florets  folitary,  much  fliorter  than  the  calyx,  while,  torn  at 
the  apex,  iiiclofed  in    wclol  longer  than  liie  petals,  a  finall 
awn  at  the  apex,  between  the  divifions.  of  the  larger  petal.   It 
grows  in  groves,  hedges,  and  wet  fituations,  flowering  iji  July. 
6,   A.  arenaria,  fta-rced.   Marram,       Sca-niatwecd,    Smith 
Flor.  Brit.  148.    Hudf.  54.  Mart.  Flor.  Rull.  t.  32.  Diekf. 
H.  S.  Fafc.  12.5.    Flor.  Dan.  t.  917.  Calamagroftis  aiena- 
ria,  With.  123.     "Calyxes  one-flowered,  longer  than  the 
corolla ;    panicle   fpicated ;    flowers  creft,   awnlcfs ;    leaves 
rolled  inwards,  pungent."   Root  perennial,  creeping',  jointed, 
fpreading   itfelf  to  a  great  extent ;   culm  about  three  feet 
high,  rtiff,  round,  fmooth,  articulated,  leafy  ;  leaves  ereSo- 
patent,   rigid,  turning   inwai'ds,  fliarply  pointed,  glaucou?, 
fmooth  on  the  under  lide,  on  the  upper  furrowed  ;  flieaths 
nervoie,  Imooth ;  panicle  ereft,  fpike-like,  with  fliort  ereft 
branches;   flowers  lanceolate,  acute,  comprelfed,  keeled,  ob- 
fcurely  three-nerved;  florets  folitaiy,  rather  fliorter  tiian  the 
calyx;  glumes   lanceolate,   unequal,  nervofe,  with  a  rougli 
keel,  the  outer  broadeff,  eroded  at  the  apex,  and  embracing 
the  other;   wool  about  one-third  the  lengtli  of  the  floret. 
Common  on  the  fea-coafts,  growing  in  the  fand.      By  means 
of  its  extenfive  creeping  roots,  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  giving 
liability  to   driving   lands  which  gather  about  it  in  hills  or 
banks.      It   is   planted  about   Wells  in    Norfolk   to  aid  in 
repelling  the  fea;  a  purpofe  for  which   it   feems  peculiarly 
well  adapted.      7.   A.  colorata,  Canaiy  reed-grafs.     Soland. 
in   Ait.    Hart.    Kew.     Smith   Flor.   Brit.    147.      Phalaris 
arundinacea.     Sp.  PI.  Hudf.  Relh.     Flor.  Dan.  259.     Cal. 
variegata.      With.    124.       Gramen  arundinaceum   accrofa 
gluma  notlras.     Raii.  Syn.  4C0.  |S.  G.  arundinaceum  acerola 
gluma   Jcrfeianum.      Raii   Syn.  400.     y.  Phalaris  arundi- 
nacea ;  /3.  pida.   Sp.  PI.  80.    "  Calyxes  one-flowered,  equal 
to  the  corollas;  panicle  ere£l,  glomerate;  flowei-s  inclining 
to   the  fame  fide,  awnlefs;   leaves  flat."     Root  perennial, 
creeping,  fcaly,  or  turfy;  culm  ereft,  three  to  five  feet  high, 
round,   leafy,  llriated,  fmooth,  furniflied  with  many  joints; 
leaves  fpreading,  lanceolate,  ftriated,  with  a  fmooth  margin 
on    both  fides,    on  the  variety  /3.  glaucous,  in  y.  variegated ; 
fheaths  nervofe,  fomewhat  inflated,  fmooth;    ftipule  fliort, 
obtule;  panicle  eredt,  branched,  in  lobes,  branchlets  angular, 
rough  ;  flowers  rolled  together,  inclining  to  one  fide,  varie- 
gated with  wliite  and  purple;  glumes  of  the  calyx  equal, 
comprtfled,  keeled,  three-nerved;  florets  folitary,  tlie  length 
of  the  calyx,  lanceolate,  rather  comprelled',  awnlefs,  furniihej 
with    two  nedlarious  peneil-fliapcd  fubftances  rtt  the  bafe; 
glumes  or  valves  hairy,  equal   in  length,  but  the  exterior 
broader  than  the  other.      It  grows  in  ftagnant  waters,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.     The  variety  y.  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  called  ribband-grafs,  was  p.lfo  found  wild  near  Cambridge 
by  Mr.  Rel>ian.      The    following  are  new  fpecies.     8.  IS., 
confti'tcua.     Forft.  Fl.  Auft.  n.  48.     "  Calyxes  one-flowered ; 
panicle  loofe,  from  eredl  fpreading;  awn  of  the  outer  petal 
reflex,  and  very  long.'"     A  native  of  New  Zealand.      9.  A. 
ai^reflk.  Lour.  Coeliinch.  57.   Arundarbor fpinofa.   Rumiili. 
Amb.  1.  6.  c.  7.  t.  4.        "   Flowers   fix-Ilamened ;    panicle 
fpiked;   fpikelets  cluilercd  ;  lower  branches  of  the  culm  very 
fpiky;  calyxes  one-flowered."     It  grows  to  the  heigiit  of 
thirty  feet,  and  to  the  thicknefsof  a  man's  arm.  A  native  of 
Coehinchina,  growing  on   mountains  and  dry  defevt  places. 
10.  A.  m'n'is.  Lour.  Cochinch.  57.  arundabor  fera,  Runiph, 
Amb.  1.  6.  c.  7.   t.4.    "  Flowers  fix-ilamened,  panicle  cred, 
contrafted;  fpikes  long,  imbricate;  culm  very  even,  unarm- 
ed ;cnlyxes  one  flowered."  This  is  rather  a  higher  and  thicker 
plant  than  the  A.  agrejlh.     It  is  cultivated  in  Coehinchina, 
and   being  cut  into  long  pieces,  it  is  ufed  for  weaving  into 
hats,  coffers,  bR(](ets,  and   a  variety  of  utenfils,  which  are 
very  elegant,    1 1.  A.  multiplex,  Lour.  Cochinch.  58.  Arun- 
dabor, 
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(Jabor,  5:c.  Rump^j.  Amb.  I.  6.  c.  i.  t.  r.  "  Flowers  fix-fta- 
msncd  :  fpikes  iiiternipttd  ;  fpikcL'ts  in  whorls ;  culm  divid- 
ed ;  calyxes  one-flow^rL-d."  Culm  pereiuiial,  twelve  teet 
high,  with  very  long  internodcs  ;  leaves  linear-la:iceolate. 
A  native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Corliinchina.  12.  A. 
benga'tenjis,  Retz.  Obf.  5.  20.  n.  45'.  "  Calyxes  two-flowered, 
panicie  ereft,  with  three  (lowered  pedicels,"  Culms  lofty, 
thick,  leafy  ;  leaves  two  feet  long.  A  native  of  Bengal. 
13.  K. pifcaloria-,  Lour.  Cochinch.  55.  '•  Calyxes  one-fiowcr- 
ed,fpike  terminating,  culm  branched,  Iciives  minute."  It  riles 
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this  great  difadvantage.  Upon  the  firfl  /igna!,  the  aclioB 
began,  and  as  one  of  the  king's  wings  gave  wav,  victory 
feemed  to  incline  to  the  Romans.  But  the  wii.g  under 
the  king's  own  immediate  command  repulfed  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  to  their  intrenchments.  Dentatus  ptrcciving 
that  this  advantage  was  partly  owing  to  the  elephants, 
commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  polled  near  the  camp,  to 
advance,  and  to  attack  thofe  animals  with  burning  torches  ; 
which  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  turned  about,  broke  into 
the    phalanx,    and    occafioned   the   utmofb   dilorder.     The 


eight  feet,    with   a   perennial  culm  ;   knots  approximating;  Romans,  availing  themfelves  of  the  confufion,  charged  with 

leaves  lanceolate-linear.     A  native  of  Cochinchina.      Being  fuch  fury,  that  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken  and  defeated. 

p5ngh  and  tapering  towards  the  end,  it  is  well  adapted  for  Upon   this  difafter,   Pyrrhus  retired   to  Tarentum,  leaving 

fifhing-rods.      14.  A.  d'n'ira.  Lour.  Cochinch.  55-.   "  Calyxes  the  Romans  in  full  pofleffion  of  his  camp  ;  which  they  fo 

one-flowered,  fpikes  in  bundles,  compound ;  fpikelets  linear^"  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  a  model  which  they  followed 

CTilm    perennial,     eight   feet    lugh;   knots    diftant  ;  flowers  ever  after.     Pyirhus,   after  this  defeat,  determined  to  leave 

dioecous.      A  native  of  Cochinchina,  in  woods.  Italy,  and  prepared  for  fetting    fail  for  Epinjs,  where  he 

Piopagalion  and  Culture.    The  bamboo  mull  be  prcfervcd  at  length  arrived  with  8000  foot  and  500  horfe,  regretting 

in    a    warm    Hove,  and    as    the    roots   fpread  very  wide,  it  that  he  had   fpent  ilx  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily  to  no  pur- 

ftiould  be  planted  in   a  large  tub,  filled  with  rich  earth;  pofe.     Anc.  Un.  Hiil.  vol.  ix.  p.  91. 

tliis  mult   be  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  in  the  bark  Hove,  ^  ARUSIS,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  iutenor  part  of  Media. 


and  mull  have  plenty  of  water.  When  the  tub  decays, 
if  the  plant  be  permitted  to  root  in  the  tan,  it  will  grow  to 
&  larger  fize  ;  but  then  care  mult  be  taken,  when  the  bed 
is    refredicd  with  new  tan,  to   leave    a   fufficient   quantity 


Ptolemy. 

ARUSPICES,  an  order  of  priefts  among  the  ^Indent 
Romans,  who  foretold  things  to  come,  chiefly  by  infpefting 
the  entrails  of  beads  which  were  killed  in  facrilice.     They 


of  the  old  tan  about   the  roots.      It  may  be  propagated     alfo  took  their  obfervatians  from  the   viftims  before  they 
by  flips  from  the  roots,  taken  oif  in  the  fpring.     2.  The     were  cut  up  ;   from  the  flame   that  ufed  to  rife  while  they 


cultivated  reed  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  provided  it  be  planted  in  a  foil  not  too  wet  ;  and 
if  the  winter  fliould  prove  very  feverc,  a  little  mulch  be 
laid  over  the  roots.  The  Hera  dies  in  autumn  and  a  new 
one  rifes  the  fucceeding  Ipring,  which  will  grow  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  liigii  during  thej  lummer,  if  properly  fupplied 
with   water  in  dry-  weather.      It   is  very  proper  to  be  inter- 


were  burning  ;  and  from  the  flour,  bran,  frankincenfe, 
wine,  or  water,  ufed  in  the  facrifice.  The  word  fecms  more 
properly  written  banifpkes  ;  as  being  derived  from  hartiga, 
which  fignilies  the  entrails  of  \-iftims  ;  and  afpicerc,  to  view 
or  confider  ;  others  derive  an/Jpices,  ah  ails  ajpiiiend'is,  from 
their  looking  on  the  altar.  Thefe  diviners  were  all  at  fii-ft 
taken  from  Hetruria,  where  their  art  was  in  great  repute  ; 
mixed  with  trees  and  flirubs,  where  it  will  have  a  pleafing  but  afterwards  the  fenate  ordered  twelve  of  the  fons  of  the 
^ffeft  in  adding  to  the  variety.     It  is  propagated  by  parting     chief  men  of  Rome  to  be  fent  into  that  countiy  to  acquaint 


the  roots  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  ihoot.  It  never 
flowers  in  England.  The  variety  with  variegated  leaves  is 
more  tender,  and  muft  be  fiieltered  in  this  country  during 
the  winter.     See  Martyn's  Miller's  Dift. 

ARUNDO.  See  Agrostis,  Andropogon,  Cench- 
«us,  Melica,  Spinifex,  and  Zizania. 

Arundo  Florida  et  Indlca.     See  Canna. 

Aruudo  Rolang.     See  Calamus. 

Arukdo  Sciccharlfera.     See  Saccharum. 

ARUPINUM,    Arupium,    or  Arypium,   in   Ancient 


themfelves  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Etrufca* 
religion,  of  which  this  fcience  was  the  chief  part  ;  the 
ceremony,  however,  of  confulting  the  entrails  of  viftim* 
was  praftifed  among  the  Greeks  before  it  was  introduced 
into  Hetruria.  An  inftance  of  it  occurs  at  the  battle  of 
Platea ;  and  it  was  recurred  to  on  other  occafions  among 
the  Afiatics.  But  the  Etrufcans  were  perhaps  the  firfl;  who 
reduced  it  to  an  art,  and  eftabliflied  the  rites  by  which  it 
was  condufted.  The  doftrine  or  difciphne  of  the  arufpice* 
was  formed  into  a  prccife  art,  called  arufpiclna.     Cato,  who 


Geography,    a  town   of  Liburnia,    being   one   of   the   four  was  an   augur,  ufed   to  fay,  he  wondered  how  one  arufpex 

which  were  occupied  by  the  Japodes  or  Japydes,  according  could  look  at  another  without  laughing  in  his  face  ;  by  whicU 

to  Strabo.  we  learn  what  opinion  he  had  of  the  folidity  of  the  arufpi- 

ARURA,  m  Antiquity.     See  Aroura.  cina.     Conftantine  paflld  feveral  laws  againii  the  arufpices; 

Arura,  in  Midd/d  ylgd  IVrildrs,  denotes  a  fieldploughed  and  though  he  allowed  the  Pagans  to  confult  them,  he  for- 

and  ibwed.  bade  their   entering  the  houfes  of   private  perfons,  upon 

ARUSINI   Campi,   in   Ancient   Geography,  erroneoufly  pain  of  being   burnt  alive,  and   fuch  as  received  them  were 

written  by  Cluverius  TauraJJinl,  plains  in  Lucania   famous  to  forfeit  their  eftates,  and  be  banifhed  for  life.      His  inten- 


for  the  lail  battle  fought  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans. 
Pyrrhus  being  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the  two 
confuls,  Curius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had 
divided  their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania,  and  the  other 


tion  was  to  prevent  all  private  facrifices  and  confultations, 
and  by  one  law  he  obliged  thofe  who  confulted  the  aruf- 
pices  to  fend  their  anfwers  to  his  fecretaiy. 

ARUSPICI  ///';■;',  a   kind  of  facred  writings  among  the 


Samnium,  divided   a  chofen   detachment   of  his  army  into  ancient  Hetrurians,  wherein   the   laws  and  difcipline  of  the 

bodies,    and    marched   with   his   Epirots   againft  Dentatus,  arufpices   were  defcribed.     They   were  alfo  called  riiualet-, 

in  hopes  of  furprifing  him  near  Beneventum.     The  conful  fometimes  fulgurates  lihri,  as  directing  how  to  take  indica- 

preparrd  to   meet  him,  repulfed  his  van-guard;  and  having  tions  from  thunder,  lightning,  &c. 

thus  far  fncceeded,  marched  into  the  Arufian  fields,  and  ARVUM,  in  y/nr/V/i/y^^r/vVu/Zwrf,  properly  denoted  ground 

drew   up   his   army  in  a  plain,  which  was  wide  enough  for  ploughed  but  not  fowed.     Though  the  word  is  alfo  fome- 

his   troops,  but  too  narrow   for  the  Epirot  phalanx  to  aft  times  exten^.ed  to  all  arable  or  corn  land,  in  contradiftindtion 

with  its  full  efteft.      However,  the  king's  eagenitfs  to  try  from  pallure. 

his  ilrength  and  fl. ill  induced  him  to  engage,  notwithllandinj  AR.WACAS  Bav,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  eaft  ooaft 
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of  South  America,  and  tias  the  river  Amona  to  the  weft* 
It  has  a  good  road  for  large  flilp«,  well  flultcred  from  fouth 
and  wefttrly  winds,  but  cxpofed  to  the  north. 

ARWANGEN,  a  town  and  callk-  of  Swifierland,  in 
the  canton  of  Beine,  fcated  on  the  Aar,  1 2  miks  call  of 
Soleure. 

ARX,  in  the  jlnc'unl  MiUlary  Art,  a  town,  fort,  or 
caflle,  for  the  defence  of  a  place.  The  arx,  in  ancient 
Rome,  was  a  di!lin£l  edifice  from  the  capitol,  though  lome 
have  confounded  the  two.  According  to  Ryckius,  the  arx, 
properly  fpcaking,  was  a  place  on  the  higheft  part  of  tiie 
Capitohne  Mount,  ilronger  and  better  fortified  than  the 
reft,  with  towers  and  pinnated  walls  ;  in  wliicii  was  alfo  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Struv.  Syut.  Ant.  Rom. 
c.  ix.  p.  522. 

Arx  alfo  denoted  a  confccrated  place  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  where  the  augurs  publicly  performed  their  office. 
Some  will  have  the  arx  to  have  been  the  augural  temple  ; 
but  Varro  exprefsly  dilUngnilhcs  between  the  two. 

Arx  was  particularly  uied  for  a  public  place  in  Rome, 
fet  apart  for  the  operations  of  the  augurs.  In  this  fenfe, 
arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  othervvife  called  aiigit- 
raciiliim,  and  au^iimlorium,  v.::d  in  the  czmp  ougura/e.  Out 
of  this  arx  it  was  that  the  Jlricihs,  or  heralds,  gathered  the 
grafs  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  making  leagues  and  treaties. 
JLiv.  i.'  c.  24. 

Arx  Brilann'fca,  in  jlnc'ient  Geography,  a  citadel  of  Ba- 
tavia,  near  the  old  mouth  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  Its  foun- 
dation is  feen  at  low  water,  and  after  a  llrong  fonth-wellerly 
wind.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  pharos  or  very  high 
tower  of  Caligula,  as  Suetonius  calls  it ;  a  monument  of 
his  pretended  conqueft  ot  Britain  ;  others  imagine  that  it 
was  built  by  Dniius,  with  an  altar,  creeled  by  Claudius,  on 
his  expedition  into  Eritain.  But  the  ufual  paffage  was  from 
Gefibriacum,  and  Suetonius  fays  exprefsly,  that  Clr.udius 
paffed  over  from  thence.  Its  ancient  name  is  no  where 
cxprefTed  ;  it  is  now  called  t'huys  tc  Britten  or  Brittenburg, 
i.  e.  Arx  Britannica  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  what 
authority.     Cellarius. 

ARXAMA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  interior  part  of  Me- 
fopotamia.     Ptolemy. 

ARXANA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Major,  near 
the  river  Nymphias. 

ARXATA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  on  the  conlines 
of  Atropatene.    Strabo. 

ARXEN,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

ARXIANUS  Acer,  a  plain  of  Afia  near  the  river 
Lerma. 

ARYCA,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  country  of  the 
Locrian  Epicnemydii.     Diod.  Sic. 

ARYCANDA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Lycia.    Steph  Byz. 
ARYCANDUS,  a  river  of  Afia,   in  Lycia,  that  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  Limyra.     Pliny. 

ARYES,  in  Geography,  a  people  of  South  America,  in 
Brazil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capitania,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Seguro. 

ARYMAGDUS,  or  Orymagdus,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a  river  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia.     Ptolemy. 

ARYMPHiEI,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  territory 
adjoining  to  the  Pains  Masotis  and  Tanais.  Tliey  were 
clothed  like  the  Scythians,  fpoke  a  peculiar  language,  and 
lived  in  the  woods.  Tliey  were  honoured  as  a  fncrcd  peo- 
ple, and  their  country  ferved  as  an  afylum.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Mela. 

ARYS,  m  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,    in   the  province   of  Friuli,  ten    miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Palraa  la  Nuova, 
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ARYTiENOIDES  Cartilago,  in  Anatomy,  a  carti- 
lage  fituatcd  at  the  back  part  of  the  laijnx.  There  are  two 
cartilages  which  bear  this  name. 

ARYT/ENOIDEUS  Musculus,  is  fubfcrvient  to 
the  motions  of  the  above  mentioned  cartilages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  both  thefe  articles,   fee  Larynx. 

ARYTHMl'S,  or  Arhythmus,  formed  from  the  pri- 
vative K,  and  fvJfiO)',  modulus  or  meafure,  in  Medieine,  is 
ufed  by  fome  for  a  finking  or  failure  of  the  pulfe,  fo  that 
it  can  no  longcl*  be  felt  :  but  it  more  properly  denotes  an 
irregularity,  or  want  of  due  order  and  proportion  of  the 
pulfe. 

ARZ.A-C,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  I^ower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  dillricl  of  Orthes,  five  leagues  north  of  Pau. 

ARZACHEL,  or  Arzchafl,  in Blograp/.y,  a  Spn:n(\\ 
mathematician,  lived  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and 
wrote  a  book  on  aftrononiy,  intitlcd  "  Obfervaliones  de 
Oblituiitate  Zodiaea."     Vollius. 

ARZAMAS,  in  Geography.     See  Arsamas. 
ARZANNO,  a  town  of  France,  in  tiie  department  of 
Finillerrc,  and  ciucf  place  of  a  canton  in  the   diilricl    of 
Qiiimperle,  five  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Quimpcrlc. 

ARZBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  principality  of  Bareuth,  fevcn  miles  call  ot 
Wonficdcl. 

ARZENGAN,  or  Arzimgan,  a  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Aladulia,  eighty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Erzerum.  It  was  taken  in  1242  by  the  Mogul 
Tartars. 

ARZENI  Bay  lies  on  tlie  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  the  Me' 
diterranean,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  cape  Ferrat  or  Ferrol,  and 
extends  to  the  north-eall  as  far  as  cape  Dyvy  or  Ivoy.  The 
town  is  at  the  fouth-weil,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and 
before  it  is  good  anchorage.  It  Hands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  which  here  falls  into  the  bay. 

ARZENZA,  orCHERVESTA,  ariver  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Albania,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
between  Durazzo  and  Pirgo. 

ARZES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  formerly  a  confidcrable  citv,  and  lee  of  a  Greek 
bithop,  but  fince  the  reduction  of  the  ifland  by  the  Turks, 
reduced  to  a  village. 

Arzes,  a  town  of  Afia,  fituatc  towards  tlie  middle  of 
the   northern   part  of  the  lake  Arfifl'a. 

ARZEW,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the 
wellern  province  or  province  of  Tien  fan,  twelve  miles  S.S.E. 
of  cape  Ferrat.  It  is  called  by  the  Moors,  the  port  of  the 
"  Beni  Zeian,"  after  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles, 
who  were  formerly  a  confidcrable  community.  Ptolemy  places 
his  "  Deorumportus"  betwixt  Qiiiza  and  Arfenaria,  which, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  can  be  no  other  than  this,  provided  Gceza 
or  Warran  is  the  ancient  Qiiiza;  as  Arzew  is,  without  doubt, 
the  ancient  Arfenaria.  Arzew  is  at  the  diilance  of  three 
Roman  miles  from  this  port,  as  Pliny  places  his  Arfenaria. 
The  country  behind  it  is  a  rich  champaign  ground,  but 
towards  the  fea  there  are  fteep  rockg  and  precipices,  which 
mud  have  ferved  for  its  defence  in  that  dircAion.  The 
water  now  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  lies  lower  than  the  fea, 
and  of  coui-fe  is  brackifh.  But  for  obtaining  a  fupply  of 
frelh  water,  the  whole  city  was  formerly  built  upon  cillerns, 
of  which  feveral  Hill  remain,  and  ferve  for  dwellings  to  the 
inhabitants.  Several  ancient  ruins  of  capitals,  bafes,  and 
(hatts  of  pillars,  with  fcpulchral  infcriptions,  are  fcattercd 
over  this  place.  Five  miles  from  the  fca-coaft  are  the  falt- 
pits  of  Arzew,  which  fupply  the  neighbouring  communities 
with  fait.     This  commodity,  as  the  pits  are  inexhauftible, 

would 
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would  be  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  under  any  other 
government  than  that  of  the  Turks.  Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  14. 

AilZII-LA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  on  thecoaftof  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  built  by  the  Romans 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  fituate  five  leagues  from  Tangiers, 
and  now  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Jews,  who  cairy  on  no 
trade.  It  was  formerly  a  Roman  colony,  afterwards  fell 
under  the  government  of  the  Goths,  and  was  next  taken 
by  the  Mahoa^etans.  It  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  En- 
glirti ;  after  which  it  remained  vvafte  and  uninhabited  for 
thirty  rears,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  calipiis  of  Cordova.  In 
the  year  1470,  it  was  taken  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal, 
called  the  African  ;  and  abandoned  by  the  Portuguefe  about 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  N.  lat.  35^  30'.  W.  long. 
5°  30'.     Chenier's  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

ARZIJS,  \w  An:unt  Geography,  a  river  of  Thrace,  which 
ran  into  the  Propontis  at  the  latitude  of  about  42°. — Alfo, 
a  town  of  Thrace,  called  alfo  Ar-x.um  and  Affus,  fituate  be- 
tween Opi/.us  and  Sabzupara,  eighteen  miles  from  the  for- 
niei-,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  latter. 

AS,  among  Antiquaries,  fometimes  lignifies  a  particular 
weight  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  Roman  as  is  the  fame  with  the 
Koraan //7v>7,  or  pound.     See  Libra. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  kj,-,  which,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  is  ufed  for  £i--,  cm,  q.  d.  an  entire  thing  ; 
though  others  will  have  this  money  named  as,  quafi  <fj-,  bc- 
caufe  made  of  brafs. — Budseus  has  written  nine  books Z)c  ajfe, 
£5"  ejus  parlihus  i  "  Of  the  as,  and  its  parts." 

The  as  had  fevcral  diviiions.  See  the  table  under  As,  an 
integer.   See  alfo  Weight. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  was  made 
of  different  materials  and  d-.fferent  weights,  in  diiJereat  ages 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Under  Numa  Pompiliuti,  according  to  Eufebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  the  Roman  money  was  either  of  wood,  lea- 
ther, or  (hells.  In  the  time  of  Servius  Tnllius,  who  reigned 
in  Rome  about  578  years  before  Chrift,  it  was  copper  or  brafs, 
and  was  called  as,  libra,  lihella,  or  pondo,  becaufe  adlually 
■weighing  a  pound,  or  twelve  ounces.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  may  value  the<7j  libraUsof  ancient  Rome  at 
about  eight-pence  Englifh.  This  was  called  JEs  gra-ce ; 
and  t\\e{e  ajles  were  weighed,  and  not  counted.  The  coinage 
of  Tullius  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  as,  or  piece 
of  brjfs,  with  the  impreflion  of  Janus  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  prow  of  a  lliip  on  the  other,  becaufe  Janus  arrived  in 
Italy  by  fea.  Varro,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  firfl; 
coins  of  Tullius  had  the  figure  of  a  bull,  or  of  other  cattle 
upon  them,  like  the  Etrufcan  coins,  of  which  they  were 
imitations ;  and  hence  it  is  faid  they  were  called  pscun'ie.. 
Thofe  ajjh  with  the  figure  of  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a  fliip 
upon  them,  may  be  fuppoied,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
firll  to  have  appeared  about  400  years  before  Chrift  ;  but,  in 
a  (hoit  time,  various  fubdivifions  of  the  ajrt^'cre  coined.  The 
fcmis,  or  half,  is  commonly  (lamped  with  the  head  of  Jupi- 
ter laureated  ;  the  //-(Vnj  or  third,  with  fourcyph'-rs,  as  being 
originally  of  four  ounces  weight,  has  the  head  of  Minerva  ; 
the  quadrans  or  quarter,  marked  with  three  cyphers,  has  the 
head  of  Hercules  wrapt  in  a  lion's  (kin  ;  theyc.v/(7«jor  (ixth, 
with  two  cyphers,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Mercuiy  with 
a  cap  and  wings  ;  and  the  uncia,  having  one  cypher,  is 
marked  witli  the  head  of  Rome.  All  thefe  coins  appear  to 
Jiave  been  call  in  moulds,  by  a  confiderable  number  at  a 
time  ;  afterwards  the  fmaller  divifions  were  ftnick,  inftcad 
of  being  caft  ;  but  the  larger  continued  to  be  ca(t  until  the 
OS  fell  to  two  ounces.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  called 
libra,  and  accounted  a  pound  of  copper  ;  though  larger  de- 
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nominations  of  it  were  coined,  fuch  as  the  h'lfas  or  double 
as,  treffis  and  quadrvjfis  of  three  and  four  ajfes,  and  even  as 
far  as  decujfis  or  ten  ajf.s,  marked  X.  The  fmaller  parts  of 
the  as  feldom  occur,  owing  to  their  fraall  value ;  though 
fome  are  ftill  found,  fuch  as  the  fennis,  triensj  quadrans,  lex- 
tans,  and  uncia,  coined  in  the  times  of  Nero  and  Uomitian. 
Some  coins  occur  which  exceed  the  as  lihralis  in  weight ; 
and  tiiefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  ScrviuB 
Tullius.  The  Romans  reckoned  by  ojls  before  they  coined 
filver,  in  the  485th  year  of  the  city,  or  2'i9  before  Chrill, 
and  afterwards  they  kept  their  accounts  in  fcderces. 

Pliny  fays,  that  when  the  iirft  Punic  war  had  exhaufled 
the  treafury,  they  reduced  the  as  to  two  ounces.  They  thus 
gained  fifteen  parts,  and  were  enabled  to  pay  their  debt;. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  Pliny,  in  adertiug  that 
the  as  continued  of  a  pound  weight  till  the  end  of  tlie  firlt 
Punic  war,  is  miftaken.  Coins,  that  refute  this  affertion, 
are  ftill  found  ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  as  de- 
creaftd  gradually  and  flwwly  in  Aveight,  as  from  a  pound  to 
eleven  ounces,  then  to  ten,  r.ine,  &c.  ;  but  neither  t!ie  as 
nor  its  parts  were  ever  correctly  fized.  ^  In  the  fccond  Punic 
war,  when  the  Romans  were  much  preffed  by  Hannibal, 
about  the  year  of  Rome  538,  or  216  before  Chrift  ;  Fabius 
Maximus  being  diitator  ;  the  affi-s  were  further  reduced  ti> 
an  ounce  each  ;  and  the  filver  denarius  was  made  to  pafs 
for  fixteen  aJfes,  the  quinarius  for  eight,  and  the  federce  for 
four :  and  the  republic  gained  upon  the  copper  money  one 
half.  This  took  place  about  thirty-fix  years  after  the  former 
reduction.  Tlie  as  libralis,  with  the  face  of  Janus  upon  it,  is 
the  form  moft  commonly  occurrirtg  before  it  was  reduced  to 
two  ounces.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes,  that  this  continued 
for  at  leaft  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  coinage  of  Tul- 
lius, till  about  300  before  Chrift,  in  the  year  of  Rome  454, 
between  which  and  the  502d  y-ear  of  Rome,  a  gradual  di- 
minution of  the  as  to  tv.'o  ounces  muft  have  taken  place. 
The  following  table  exhibits,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
the  dates  of  the  Roman  coinage.  The  libralis  coined  by 
Tullius  with  the  figures  of  oxen,  &c.  about  1 67  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  or 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  460,  or  587  according  to  Blair; 

As  lilrrJis,  with  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a  fhip  409 

As  oi  10  ounces  .  .  ^  300 

8  ....  290 

6  ....  280 

4  ....  270 

3  ....  260 

2,  according  to  Pliny  .  .  250 

I,  according  to  the  fame  .  214 

Laftly,  by  the  Papirian  law,  the  as  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce :  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  it  reftcd  here  all 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  even  till  VefpaCan'* 
reign.  This  laft  was  called  the  Papirian  us,  becaufe  the  law 
juil  mentioned  was  paffed  in  the  year  of  Rome  563,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Varronian  computation,  191  before  Chrift, 
by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  then  tribune  of  the  people.  Thus, 
there  were  four  different  a£cs  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  figure  ftampcd  on  the  as  was  at  firft  a  (hcep, 
ox,  or  fow  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  a  Janus  with 
two  faces  on  one  fide,  and  the  rojlntm  or  prov.-  of  a  fhip  on 
the  rcverfe. 

The  triens  and  quadrans  of  copper  had  the  figure  of  a 
fmall  veffel  called  ratis  on  the  revcrfe.  Thus  Pliny :  Kota  grit 
(i.e.  affij),fuit  ex  altera  pane  jfamis  geminus,  ex  altera  ro/lrum 
iiavis:  in  tritnte  vero  l^  quadrante  rates.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.xxxiii. 
cap.  3.  Hence  thefe  pieces  were  fometimes  called  ratiti. 

After  the  Romans  began  to   have  an   intercourfe '  with 

Greece,  various  elegant  figures  appear  upon  the  parts  of  the 
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tts,  tliough  not  on  the  as  itfelf  till  after  tlic  time  of  Syllii. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  rcpubhc,  ilupbnJis,  or  double 
affes,  were  coined,  together  with  the  ffflertH  <crt'i,  which 
iupplied  the  place  oi  \.\\e.qua<lniffis,  when  the  denarius  beg;in 
to  be  Icckoned  at  fixtten  (ijffs ;  piobably  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  M.  Pauftoii,  in 
his  "  Metrologic,"  elUmatcs  the  value  of  the  as,  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  year  537,  at  20  fols,  oralivre; 
thoUjjh  it  was  fonietinies  29  fols  :  from  the  year  ot  Rome 
537  to  the  year  544,  at  3  Trench  fols,  its  weight  being  two 
Roman  ounces  of  copper  :  from  544  to  5^16,  at  I  fol  \o\ 
deniers,  its  weight  being  one  Roman  ounce:  from  586  to  the 
reign  of  Claudius  or  of  Nero,  l  fol  l\  denier:  from  the 
reign  of  Claudius  or  of  Nero  to  tlmt  of  Conftantine,  about 
1  fol.     See  Coin,  and  Coinage. 

As  was  alfo  ufcd  to  deuote  any  integer,  or  whole. — 
Whence  the  Enghlh  word  ace.' 

Thus,  as  fignified  the  whole  inheritance;  whence /'.wrj 
tx  ajfe,  the  heir  to  the  whole  cftate. 

So  they'u^cruw,  or  Roman  acre  of  land,  being  reckoned 
the  integer,  was  called  as,  and  divided,  like  it,  into  twelve 
tmcia. 

The  as,  and  its  parts  or  divifions,  Hand  thus : 
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As,  or  y4/7j,  in  Mythology,  a  name  given  to  a  deity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  Sperlingius  fuggefts,  that 
when  the  Afiatics  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Pom- 
pey,  they  retired  into  the  northern  regions  ;  but  as  they 
were  a  delicate  and  polifhcd  people,  they  defpifed  the  bar- 
barous names  of  the  north,  and  they  were  regarded  among 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  as  fupcrior  to  mortals, 
ur  as  a  fpecies  of  divinities.  Accuftomed  therefore  to  ex- 
prefs  any  thing  that  was  fublime  and  excellent  by  the  terms 
y//a  and  JFJis,  they  applied  thefe  appellations  to  their  gods. 

ASA,  in  Scripture  Biography,  a  king  of  Judah,  was  the 
fon  of  Abijara,  and  fuccecded  him  A.  M.  3049,  B.C.  955. 
He  was  zealous  in  the  eftablinimcnt  and  maintenance  of  tnie 
leligion,  and  aftive  in  dcmolifliing  altars  created  to  idols, 
and  in  reftraining  and  punidiing  fuch  as  were  addifxed  to 
tlie  infamous  praftices  connefted  with  idolati-y',  and  rtfloring 
the  wordiip  of  Jehovah.  He  obtained  a  decifr.x  viftory  over 
Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  plain  of  Zephathah  or  Zepha- 
lah  near  Marelhah.  In  his  contcit  with  Baadia,  king  of  Ifrael, 
Lc  called  in  the  affiftance  of  Benliadad,  king  of  Syria,  for 
which  he  was  reproached  by  the  prophet  Hanani,  whom  he 
feverely  punifhed.  He  died  A.  M.  3090.  B.  C.  913,  after 
having  held  the  fceptre  of  Judah  nearly  forty-one  years. 
I  Kings  XV.  8,  &c.    2  Chron.  xiii — xvi. 

Asa,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Germany  in  the  archduchy 
of  Aullria,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  two  miles  north 
cf  EfFerding. 

Asa,  among  NiituraLJls.  The  writers  of  the  later  ages 
have  formed  this  word  afa  from  the  lafai-  of  the  ancients, 
and  attributed  it  to  a  gum  very  diiTcrent  from  thst  anciently 
known  by  the  name  they  have  thus  corrupted.  The  afa  of 
the  ancients  was  an  odoviterous  and  fragrant  gum  ;  and  the 
afa  of  the  after  ages  had  fo  little  title  to  this  epithet,  that 
they  dillinguiflied  it  by  one,  exprelfing  its  being  of  an  of- 
fenfive  or  (linking  fmell.  The  Arabian  writers,  according 
to  this  diilinftion,  defcribe  two  kinds  of  afa,  the  one  ftink- 
iug,  tlic  other  aromatic  j  and  the  modern  Greeks  appro- 


priated the  name  tifn,  or  lafur,  to  the  (linking  gum  the  Lar- 
tins  called  by  that  name,  but  added  a  dilHuttive  epithet  to 
exprtfy  its  fmell,  and  calle<!  it  f.iinkhfanim. 

Asa  Diilcii,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  name  by  which 
fome  ai:thors  h;rve  called  the  benjamin  or  Benzoin  of  the 
fhops.     Dale. 

Asa  FtrtiJ.i,  or  Assa  Fatidn.      See  Fr.EiTLA. 

ASABORl'M  Promontokh'M,  in  jlneient  Geography, 
a  promor.tory  of  Arabia,  in  the  llraits  of  the  Pcrfian  gulf. 
Ptolemy. 

AsABRA,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Aragon  near  Morilk). 

AS/\1^,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  t!ie  province  of  Fariftany 
forty-feven  kagnes  north-eall  of  Schiras. 

ASAD-ABAD,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Perfia-, 
in  the  province  of  Irac-Agcini,  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Kur- 
dillan,  twenty-two  leagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Amadan. 

AS/El,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Alia,  in  Sar- 
matla.     Ptolemy. 

ASAM,  or  AssAnt,  in  Geography,  a  eoimtry  of  Afia, 
fituate  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bengal,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Thibet,  on  the  well  by  Hindoftan,  on  the  fouth  by 
Mecklcy,  and  on  the  call  by  part  of  the  Birmah  empire,  or 
Ava.  Its  dillricts  commence,  where  thofe  of  Bengal  end, 
in  N.  lat.  26°.  and  E.  long.  91°.  This  country  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Brah.maputra,  or  Burrampooterj 
which  flows  from  Khata.  The  northern  part  is  called  Ut- 
tarcul,  and  the  fouthern  Dacdiiwcul :  the  former  begins  at 
Gowahutty,  the  boundary  of  the  Mogul  poflefTions,  and 
terminates  in  mountains  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Meeri 
Mechmi ;  and  the  latter  extends  from  the  village  Sidea  to 
the  hills  of  Strinagar.  Afam  is  of  an  oblong  figure  ;  its 
length  about  200  ftandard  cofs,  and  its  breadth  from  the 
northern  to  the  fouthern  mountains  about  eight  days  jour- 
ney. Severiil  rivers  flow  from  the  fouthern  mountains  of 
Afam,  and  fall  into  the  Burrampooter ;  and  the  cjiief  of 
thefe  is  the  Dhonec.  Between  thefe  rivers  is  an  ifland  well 
inhabited,  and  in  an  excellent  ilate  of  tillage,  containing  a 
fpacious  and  pleafant  country  that  extends  about  fifty  cofs. 
The  cultivated  tradl  is  bounded  by  a  thick  foreil,  which 
harbours  elephants,  and  where  thofe  animals  may  be  caughtj 
as  well  as  in  foin-  or  five  other  forefl:s  of  Afam.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  fo  numerous,  that  five  or  fix  hundred  may  be  pro- 
cured in  a  year.  Acrofs  the  Dhonec,  on  the  fide  of  Gher- 
GONS,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  a  wide,  agree- 
able, and  level  country,  the  face  of  which  is  marked  with 
population  and  tillage,  and  prefents  evei-y  where  delighttul 
profpefts  of  ploughed  fields,  harvells,  gardens,  and  groves. 
Thi-s  ifland  lies  in  the  part  called  Daejl/mcul.  As  the  coun- 
try is  overflowed  in  the  rairjy  feafons,  a  high  and  broad 
caufeway  has  been  railed  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
from  Salagereh  to  Ghergong  ;  each  fide  of  which  is  planted 
with  bamboos,  the  branches  of  which  meet  and  are  inter- 
twined, and  thus  nflxird  a  pleafant  fliade.  Amongil  the 
fruits  which  this  country  produces  are  mangoes,  plantains,, 
jacks,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  pine-apples,  and  punialeh,  a 
fpecies  of  amlth,  which  has  fuch  an  excellent  flavour,  that 
every  perfon  who  taftes  it  prefers  it  to  the  plum.  There 
are  alfo  cocoa-nut  trees,  pepper-vines,  areca-trees,  and  the 
fadii,  or  mahibathrum,  in  great  plenty.  The  lugar-cane 
excels  in  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs,  and  is  of  three  colours, 
red,  black,  and  white.  There  are  ginger  which  is  free  from 
fibres,  and  betel  vines.  Such  are  the  ftrength  and  fertility 
of  the  foil,  that  any  feed  that  is  fown,  or  flips  that  are 
planted,  always  thrive.  The  principal  crop  of  the  country 
Gonlills  in  rice  and  mafli,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  grain  :  wheat 
and  barley  are  never  fowjj.     The  lilks  are  excellent,  and 
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rercmblc  thofe  of  China ;  but  they  nianufiiiSure  few  more  tlian 
are  required  fui  ufc.  They  embroider  with  flowers,  and  weave 
velvet  and  alfo  taulbund,  a  kind  of  filk,  of  whicli  they 
make  tents  and  kcnauts,  or  tlie  walls  that  furround  them. 
Salt  is  precious  and  fcarce  ;  but  it  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  fome  of  the  hills,  of  a  bitter  and  purging  quality  ;  a 
better  foit,  extracted  from  the  plantain-tree,  is  more  com- 
mon. The  mountains,  ir>hiibited  by  a  tribe  called  "  Nanac," 
produce  plenty  of  excellent  lignum  aloes,  which  the  natives 
annually  import  into  Afam,  and  barter  for  lalt  aiid  grain. 
Thefe  people  are  naked,  and  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  fnakcs, 
mice,  rats,  ants,  and  iocufts.  The  hills  of  Camrup,  Sidea, 
and  Luclligereh,  fupply  a  fine  fpecies  of  lignum  aloes, 
which  links  in  water.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain 
mufk-deer. 

The  countrj'  of  Uttarcxd  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Burt- 
rampootcr,  is  in  the  highell  (late  of  cultiv  rtion,  and  produces 
plenty  of  pepper  and  areca  nuts :  it  even  furpades  Dac- 
fhincul  in  population  and  tillage.  The  breadth  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
climate  is  cold,  and  in  which  there  is  fnow,  is- various; 
but  it  is  no  where  lefs  than  fifteen  nor  greater  than  forty- 
five  cofs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  llrong, 
have  a  robull  and  refpeftable  appearance,  and  are  of  the 
middling  fize.  Their  complexions,  like  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  all  cold  climates,  are  red  and  white  ;  and  they  have  alfo 
trees  and  fruits  peculiar  to  frigid  regions  :  feveral  of  the  hills 
in  the  counti-y  of  Dereng,  on  the  fide  of  Gowahutty,  fupply 
muflc,  kataus  or  mountain-cows,  bhoat  and  peree,  which 
are  two  kinds  of  blanket,  and  two  fpecies  of  horfes  caUed 
goont  auu  tanyans.  Gold  and  filver  are  procured  here, 
as  alfo  in  the  whole  country  of  Afam,  by  walhing  the  fand 
of  the  rivers.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  fources  of  revenue. 
It  isfuppofed  that  12,000,  and  fome  fay  20,000  inhabitants, 
are  employed  in  this  occupation  ;  and  each  of  them  pays  a 
fixed  revenue  of  a  tola  of  gold  to  the  rajah  ;  a  tola  contain- 
ing eighty  reti-weights  and  eight  retis  being  equal  in 
weight  to  twenty-four  barley  corns  or  feven  carats  among 
jewellers.  The  people  of  Afam  (fays  the  writer  whofe 
account  is  here  cited)  are  a  b^fe  and-uRprincipled  nation, 
and  have  no  fixed  rehgion.  They  follow  no  rule  but  that 
of  their  own  inclinations,  and  make  the  approbation  of 
their  own  vicious  minds  the  ted  of  the  propriety  of  their 
aclions.  They  do  not  adopt  any  mode  of  worfliip  pradtifed 
either  by  Mahometans  or  Heathens;  nordothey  concur  with 
any  of  the  known  feels  which  prevail  amongft  mankind  : 
unUke  the  pagans  of  Hindoftan,  they  do  not  rcjcft  viftuals 
which  have  been  drefled  by  mulTulmans,  .and  they  abllain 
from  no  flefh  except  human.  They  even  eat  animals  thr.t 
have  died  a  natural  death.  It  is  not  their  cuflom  to  veil 
their  women.  The  men  have  often  four  or  five  wives  each, 
and  publicly  buy,  fell,  and  change  them.  They  (have 
their  heads,  beards,  and  whifliers,  and  reproach  and  admonilh 
every  perfon  who  neglects  this  ceremony.  It  has  been  af- 
ferted  that  their  language  has  not  tlie  lead  affinity  with 
that  of  Cengal  ;  but  others  fay,  that  young  Brahmins  often 
come  from  Afam  to  Nadiya  for  inllruftion,  aad  that  their 
vulgar  dialecl  is  underftood  by  the  Bengal  teachers.  Their 
ftrength  and  courage  are  apparent  in  their  looks  ;  but  their 
ferocious  manners  and  brutal  tempers  are  alfo  betrayed  by 
their  phyfiogiiomy.  They  are  fuperior  to  mofl.  nations  in 
corporal  force  and  hardy  exertions.  They  are  enterprifing, 
favage,  fond  of  war,  vinditUve,  treacherous,  and  deceitful. 
The  virtues  of  compafiion,  kindnefs,  friendfhip,  lincerity, 
truth,  honour,  good  faith,  and  purity  of  morals,  have  been 
left  out  of  their  compoiition.  Their  drefs  confills  of  a 
cloth  tied  round  their  heads,  another  round  their  loins,  and 
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a  fheet  thrown  upon  th.ir  fiiouldcrs  j  but  it  is  not  coftomary 
to  wear  turbans,  robes,  drawers,  or  (hoes.  There  are  no 
buildings  o^  brick  or  ilone,  or  vrith  walls  of  earth,  except 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Ghergong,  and  fome  of  their  idola- 
trous temples.  The  habitations  of  the  rich  and  poor  ars 
conilrufted  of  wood,  bamboos,  and  draw.  The  rajah  and 
his  courtiers  travel  in  (lately  litters;  but  the  opulent  and 
relpeftable  perfons  among  his  fubjefts  are  carried  in  lower 
vehicles,  called  daolics.  Afam  produces  neither  horfes, 
camels,  nor  aflcs  ;  but  thofe  animals  are  fometitnes  brought 
thither  from  other  countries.  The  brutal  inhabitants, 
from  a  congenial  impulfe,  are  fond  of  feeing  aad  keeping 
affes,  and  tliey  buy  and  fell  thtm  at  a  liigh  price  ;  but  tliey 
are  niuch  furprifed  at  feeing  a  camel  ;  and  arc  fo  afraid  of 
a:horfe,  that  if  one  trooper  (hould  attack  100  armed  Afa- 
mians,  they  would  all  throw  down  their  arms  and  fly,  or  if 
unable  to  cfcape,  would  furrender  themfelvcs  prifoncrs. 
Yet  if  one  of  this  deteilable  race  (honid  encounter  two  mea. 
of  auother  nation  on  foot,  he  would- defeat  them. . 

Tlie   ancient  inhabitants  ef  this  country,  were  divided 
into  two  tribes,   tlie   AfjunaHS  and   the    Cultanians.     The 
latter  excel  the  former  in  all  occupations  except  war  and 
the  conduct  of  hardy  entcrprizes,  in  which  the  former  are 
fuperior.      A  body  guard  of  6  or  7000  Afamians,  fierce  as 
demons,  of  unfiiaken  courage,  and  well  provided  with  armsand 
warlike  accoutrements,  always  keep  watch   near  the  rajah's 
fitting  and  lleeping  apartments:  thefe  are  his  loyal  con- 
fidential troops  and  patrol.     The  martial  weapons  of  tliLs 
country  are  the  mullvet,  fwoid,  fpear,  and  arrow  and  bow. 
of  bamboo.     In  their  forts  and  boats  they  have  plenty  of 
cannon,  zerbzcn  or  fwivels,  and  ramchangee,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which   they    are  ver)'  expert.     \V"hcnever  any   of 
the  rajahs,  magiftrates  or  principal  men  die,  they  dig  a  large 
cave  for  the  deccafed,  in  which  they  inter  his  women,  attend-- 
ants,  and  fervants,  and  fome  of  the  magnificent  equipages 
and  ufeful  furniture  which  he  poircfled  in  his  life  time,  fucii 
as  elephants,  gold  and  filver,  badcafh  or  large  fans,  carpets, 
clothes,  viftuais,  lamps,  with  plenty  of  oil  or  a  torch  burn- 
ing, for  they  confider  thefe  articles  as  llores  fer  a  future 
(late.     They  afterwards  conftrnft  a   llrong   roof  over  the 
cave   upon    thick    timbers.     The   rajahs   of    this   country 
have   neither  yielded   fubmiffion    and  obedience,   nor   paid 
tribute  and  revenue  to  the  mofl  powerful  monarch ;    but 
they  have  curbed  the  ambition,  aid  checked  the  conquefli 
of  the  mod  victorious  princes  of  Hindodan.     When  an  in-- 
vading    army   has    entered   their  territories,   the.  Afamians 
have  covered  themfelves  in  drong  pods,  and  didrcffed  the 
enemy  by  flratagems,  fui-prifes,  and  alarms,  and  by  cutting 
off  their  provifions.     If  thefe  means  have  failed,  they  have 
declined  a  battle  in  the  field,   but  have  carried  the  peafants 
into  the  mountains,  burnt  the  grain,  and  left  the  country 
empty.     But  when  the  rainy  feafon  has  fet  in  upon  the  ad- 
vancing   enemy,   they    have    watched  their  opportunity  to 
make  cxcurfions,  and  vent  their  rage  ;  and  the  famifhed  in- 
vaders have  either  become   their  prifoners,  or  been  put  to . 
death. 

The  preceeding  account  of  the  Afamians,  who  are  pro-  - 
bably  fuperior  in  all  refpecls  to  the  Moguls,,  exhibits  a 
fpecimen  of  the  malignity  and  intolerance  with  which  it 
was  ufual,  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  to  treat  all  thofe 
whom  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  avaricious  emperor,  was  pleafed 
to  condemn  as  infidels  and  barbarians.  It  is  extraSed. 
from  "  A  defcription  of  Afam,"  written  by  Mohammed 
Cazim,  and  tranilated  from  the  Perfian  by  Henr)' Vanfit- 
tart,  cfq.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  ;«.  171 — 485.  It  fliould 
be  recoUecled,  in  judice  to  the  people  of  Afam,  that  the 
author  was  an  enemy,  and.  a  rigid  Mahometan,  refident  at 
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tlie  court  of  Aurfnj;zcbe.  The  diet  of  the  Afamcfi.*, 
though  Ids  reftrided  than  that  of  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal, 
is  by  no  means  promilcuous  ;  and  their  rehgioa  does  not 
materinlly  difter  from  that  of  Hindo'lan,  as  might  be  proved 
by  their  coins,  on  which  are  infcribed  tiie  names  of  the 
Hindoo  deities. 

ASvVMA,  or  As  AN  A,  in  /!n,int  Geography,  a  river  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

ASAMON,  a  mountain  of  Pa'.elline,  in  Gahlee,  over- 
agaiiill  Stphori.     Jofephus. 

AS  AN  AM  A  R  A,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

AS  ANC  A,  a  town  of  Germany.    Ptolemy. 

ASANCHIF,  ill  Ceosraphy,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Diarbckir,  fituate  on  tlie  Tigris,  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia. 

ASANGARO,  a  jin-!fdio\ion  of  South  America,  under 
the  bifhop  of  Cufco,  in  Peru,  tifty  leagues  from  that  city, 
in  which  arc  bred  many  cattle.  In  the  north-eaft  part  of 
it  there  are  fome  filver  mines. 

ASAPH,  in  Biography,,  a  celcbrr.ttd  mufician  in  the 
time, of  David,  was  the  fon  of  Baraehias  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  Afaph,  and  alfo  his  ih-fcer.d?.nts,  prtlided  over  tlie 
miifical  band  in  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  Several  of  the 
pfalms,  as  the  50th,  the  73d  to  the  83d,  have  the  name  of 
Afaph  prefixed  :  but  it  is  not  certain,  whether  the  words  or 
the  mufic  were  compofed  by  h\m  :  with  regard  to  fome  of 
them,  which  were  written  during  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
they  cannot  in  any  refpeft  be  afcrihed  to  him.  Perhaps 
they  were  written  or  fet  to  mufic  by  his  defcendants,  who 
prefixed  to  them  his  r.ame,  or  by  fome  of  that  clafs  of  mufi- 
cians  of  which  the  family  of  Afaph  was  the  head.  i.  Chron. 
vi.  39.    2.  Chron.  xxix.  30.  xxxv.  15.  Nehem.  xii.  46. 

Asaph,  Si.  a  monk  of  North  Wales,  was  defctndcd  of 
a  good  family,  and  belonged  to  the  church  of  Llan-Elvy, 
over  which  Kentigern  the  Scotch  bifhop  of  that  place  pre- 
fidcd.  Upon  the  removal  of  this  prelate  to  his  own  country, 
he  affigned  his  convent  and  cathedral  to  St.  Afaph,  fo  that 
after  his  death  Llan  Elvy  loll  its  name  aod  took  that  of  the 
faint.  He  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  frequently  repeated 
this  fnyiuT,  "  They  who  withftand  the  preaching  of  God's 
word,  envy  man's  falvation."  He  flourithed  about  the  year 
590,  under  Carentius  king  of  the  Britons  ;  but  the  time  of 
liis  death  is  unknown.  The  fee  feems  to  have  continued 
vacant  above  500  years,  till  it  was  filled  by  GeoflVey  of 
Monmouth.  St.  Afaph  was  eminent  in  his  time  for  learning 
and  fanftity  ;  he  wrote  the  "  Ordinances"  of  his  church, 
the  "  Life"  of  Kentigern  his  mailer,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Biog.  Brit.  • 

Asaph,  St.  in  G^ogrophy,  a  city  and  bifliop's  fee  in 
Fhntfliire,  which  derived  its  name  from  St,  Asaph.  The 
diocefe  confifts  of  part  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  Montgomery,  and 
Menonethlhire,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Shropfliire  ;  containing 
121  parillies,  and  131  churches  and  chaiiels,  moR  of  which 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  bilhop.  The  fee  is  valuable, 
and  the  patronage  extenfive.  .  The  town  is  feated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  fea,  at  the  termination  of  the  vale  of 
Clwydd.  Although  it  is  denominated  a  city,  it  is  merely 
a  village  in  extent.  Its  fine  Gothic  cathedral  has  been  late- 
ly improved  in  its  external  decoration,  and  its  palace  has 
been  rebuilt  by  the  late  bifhop  (Shipley);  wliich  being  fitu- 
ated  above  the  town,  fronting  the  h;ll  towards  Holywell, 
commands  a  pleafant  view. 

ASAPHEIS,  a3-5c?tii,  from  a,  negative,  and  crc/.T^-m,  clear, 
open,  in  Hippocrates,  in  Prorrh.  &  Coac.  are  fuch  patients 
as  do  not  utter  their  words  in  a  clear  manner.  The  dcfeft 
is  occafioncd,  as  Guleu  fays,  Comrn.  2.  in  Prorrh.  "  either 
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by  fome  hurt  which  the  organs  of  fpecch  have  contrafted 
from  a  diiurder  of  the  nerves,  or  elfe  by  a  dJ'trium." 

ASAPH  H^AMA,  in  Ancient  Gc  graphy,  a  town  of  Sy- 
ria, in  the  Chnlcidic  tenitory.     Ptolemy. 

ASAPPLS,  or  Azapes,  an  order  of  foldiers  in  the 
Turkilh  army,  whom  they  always  expofe  to  the  fiill  (hock 
of  the  enemy  ;  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  being  thus  fati- 
gued, and  their  fwords  blunted,  the  fpahis  and  janid'aries 
may  fall  on,  and  find  an  ealy  coiiqueft. 

'1  he  word  is  derived  from  the  Turkilh  Japh,  which  f'gni- 
fies  rank,  liora  whence  they  have  formed  ajpaph,  to  r-ange  in 
lallle. 

Tlie  afappcs  arc  faid  to  be  held  of  fo  little  value,  that 
they  frequently  fcrve  as  bridges  for  the  cavalry  to  pals  over 
in  bad  roads,  and  as  fafeines  tq  fill  up  the  diteiies  of  places 
btfieged. — The  greateit  part  of  them  are  natural  Turks  ; 
tliey  travfl  on  fu  >:,  and  have  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they 
can  get  from  the  enemy. 

ASA R, in  Commerce,  a  Pei-fian  coin  worth  6s.  Sd.  fterling. 

ASARABACCA,  or  Assara-Bacara,  in  Botany.   Sec 

As  ARUM. 

ASAR-PIADDON,  or  Assarhadon,  in  Biography, 
fon  ol  Sennacherib  king  ot  Syria,  fucceeded  his  father  about 
709  years  before  Chrifl,  and  having  reigned  29  years  ia  Ni- 
ncvcii,  he  became  alio  king  of  liabylon,  in  the  year  680  be- 
fore Cluifl.  lie  fent  a  colony  of  Babylonians  and  Cuth;eans 
into  Samaria  ;  and  his  generals  having  taken  captive  kinaf 
ManalTes,  fent  him  loaded  with  cliains  to  Babylon.  His 
reign  terminated  in  the  year  667  before  ChrilK 

ASARINA,  in  Botany.  See  Antirrhinum,  and  Chk- 
LONi;. 

ASARO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Noto,  ciglit  miles  fouth  of  Nicofia. 

ASAROTA,  «s-afi'T«,  from  a  and  <ratfu,  I fweep,  a  kind 
of  painted  pavements,  in  ufe  before  the  invention  of  mofaic 
work.  The  moll  celebrated  was  that  at  Pergamus,  painted 
by  Scfus,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  crumbs,  as  if  the 
floor  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner,  whence  according  to 
Phny,  the  denomination.  Perrault  fuppofes  them  to  have 
been  a  black  kind  of  pavements  of  a  fpongy  matter.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hiil.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  25.  Perrault  ad  Vitruv.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  5. 

ASARUM,  in  Botany,  Afarabacca.  Lin.  gen.  589. 
Schreb.  801.  Jufl".  73.  Ga;rtn.  t.  14.  Clafs,  dodccandria 
inonogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacea:.  Ar':j}olochi<r.  JufT.  Gen. 
Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  bell-rti  ;ped,  three  or  four 
cleft,  coriaceous,  coloured,  permanent ;  clefts  erttl  bent  in  at 
the  apex.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  filaments  twelve,  fifbulate, 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  anthers  oblong,  faftenedto  the 
middle  partition  of  the  filaments.  Pijl.  germ  inferior  or  con- 
cealed within  the  caly^  ;  ilyle  cylindric,  tlie  length  of  the  fla- 
mens ;  lligma  llellate,  fix-parted.  Per.  capfule  coriaceous, 
ufually  fix-celled.     Seeds,  fevcral,  ovate. 

Efl".  Gen.  Char.  6W.  three  or  four  cleft,  placed  on  the 
germ.  Cor.  none.  Capfule  coriaceous,  crowned.  Stigma, 
fix-cleft. 

Specits,  I.  A.  europium,  common afarabacca.  Hudf.  2oy. 
With.  440.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  509.  Med.  Bot.  t.  86.  Flor. 
Dan.  t.  633.  "  Leaves  kidney-fnapcd,  obtufe,  in  pairs;" 
root  perennial,  creeping  ;  ilems  fhort,  fimple,  round,  pubef- 
cent,  one-flowered,  and  commonly  two-leaved  ;  leaves  oppo- 
fite,  on  long  footftalks,  reniform,  perfectly  entire,  fomewhat 
downy  ;  flower  terminal,  pitcher-fliaped,  of  a  dark  purple  co- 
lour, vilkife,  on  a  flender  peduncle.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  woods,  particularly  in  Lancafliire,  but  it 
is  a  very  fearce  plant  in  Britain.  The  time  of  its  flowering 
is  in  May. 

Medicinal 
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Medicinal  Properties.  T!ie  lenvvs  aiul  roots  of  afarabacca 
are  ftrongly  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  tlie  latter  indeed  has  been 
obferved  to  excite  vomiting  fo  invariably,  that  they  have  been 
propofed  as  a  lubftitute  for  ipecacuanha.  At  prefent,  however, 
this  plant  is  ftldom  given  internally,  as  the  evacuations  cx- 
pcfted  from  its  ufe,  may  be  procured  with  more  certainty 
and  I'afety  by  various  other  medicines:  it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  as  an  errhine  or  fterniitatorv,  and  is  f.iund  to  be 
the  moll  ufeful  and  convenient  in  the  Materia  Medica.  For 
this  purpofe  the  leaves,  being  lefs  acrid  than  the  roots,  are 
preferred.  A  few  grains  inuffcd  up  the  nofe  fcveral  evenings 
produce  a  confiderable  watery  difcharge,  which  fometimes 
continues  for  feveral  days,  by  which  head-ache,  tooth-ache, 
ophthalmia,  and  fome  paralytic  and  foporific  complaints,  have 
been  effeclually  relieved.  The  college  dirctto  a  pulvis  afari 
compofitus.  See  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  238.  2.  A.  cana- 
thtife,  Canadian  afarabacca.  Mill.  ^.  53.  1.  6.  "  Leaves 
kidney-ihaped,  niucronate  ;"  the  leaves  of  this  are  much  lar- 
ger than  thofe  of  the  preceding;  their  foot-llalks  are  alfo 
longer  ;  in  this  fpecies  the  leaves  are  pointed  and  hairy,  and 
the  flower  grecnilh  on  the  outfide.  A  native  of  Canada,  cul- 
tivated by  iVIiller  in  1731.  It  flowers  from  April  to  July. 
3.  A.  i''ir^inicuni,  fweet-fcented  afarabacca.  I^our.  Cocliinch. 
292.  Pluk..  Aim.  t.  78.  f.  2.  Mor.  t.  7.  f.  3.  "  Leaves 
hcart-lhaped,  blunt,  fmooth,  petiuled;"  the  leaves  of  this  are 
veined  and  fpotted  on  their  upper  furface,  like  thofe  of  the 
autumnal  cyclamen.  The  flowers  are  fliaped  like  the  others, 
but  Hand  on  longer  peduncles,  and  are  of  a  darker  purple. 
A  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  ;  alfo  of  feveral  provinces 
in  China.  Both  this  and  the  fecond  fpecies  were  found  in 
Japan  by  Thunberg.     Cultivated  by  ^lil!er  in  1759. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  delight  in  a  moift 
fliady  fituation,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  thf  roots  in 
autumn.  Much  wet  in  winter  will  rot  the  Canadian  fpecies, 
and  the  laft  fpecies  will  not  bear  too  much  fun.  See  Maityn's 
Miller's  Dift. 

AsARUM  Hypoa/I'is.     See  Cytinus. 

ASASI,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea  to  a 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  being  boiled  in  water,  and  held  to 
the  mouth,  cure  the  tooth-ach.  This  tree  in  its  form  and 
manner  of  growing  refembles  the  laurel  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
hard  and  ftiff,  and  grow  alternate  on  the  ftalks  ;  they  have 
Jhort  pedicles,  and  the  branches  are  blacklfh  and  rugged,  but 
they  are  variegated  with  fmall  reddifli  fpangks,  or  fcaly  pro- 
tuberances.    Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ASAWNLLY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Oudipour,  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Oudi- 
pour. 

ASBAMtEA,  in  ylricicnt  Geography,  a  fountain  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  near  Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  Philoftratns,  in  his 
life  of  ApoUonius,  fays,  that  the  waters,  though  in  a  Hate 
of  ebullition,  were  cold,  and  that  they  were  plealaut  and  re- 
frefliing  to  thofe  who  obferved  their  oaths,  but  poifonous 
and  fatal  to  liars  and  perjured  perfons.  Jupiter  had  a  tem- 
ple near  this  fountain. 

ASBANIKEI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mawaraluaher  Tranf- 
Oxana,  or  Zagatai. 

ASBECK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  four  miles  fouth-eall  of  Ahauz. 

ASBESTINE,  fom.ething  incombuftible,  or  that  par- 
takes of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  lapis  afoejlos.  Such 
as  afbeftine  paper  and  cloth.     See  Asbestus. 

ASBESTINITE  and  Asbestrid  of  Kirwan,  in  Mine- 
ralc^x.     See  Strahlstein. 

ASBESTINUM,  in  Natural  Hijlcry,  a  fpecies  of  Alcv- 
ONiuM,  defcribed  by  Pctiver,  Pallas,  and  others.  It  inha- 
bits the  American  fcas,  is  very  porous,  white,  and  rofy 


Txithin;  the  fpecific  character  is,  ftem  rather  fimple,  round 
iiTi,  with  largiih,  oblong  pores  fcattered  on  every  part- 
Cimelin,  S:c.  Petiver  calls  this  kind  Porus  fpongoides  Ameri- 
cana, Gaz.  t.  23.  f.  2.  2. 

ASBESTOS,_/ajj^,  is  a  name  given  to  plume-alum..  See 
Alum. 

ASBESTOS,  in  Chemijlry,  formed  of  the  priv.  a,  and 
(rSiJvuij.1,  to  extingui/h,  Ajbejl  non  mur.  Fr.  AJbeJlus  imma- 
turus  of  the  old  mineralogifts.  Gemeiner  a/befl.  Germ. 
Talcum  q/btjlus  vulgaris.  Werner.  The  moll  ufual  colour 
of  albeftus  is  leek-green ;  fometiines  mountain  or  olive-green, 
more  rarely  greenilh  or  yellowifh  grey.  It  occurs  in  mafs. 
Hcxahedral  prifiriatic  cryllals  of  afbeftus  are  alfo  mentioned 
as  having  been  found  at  Griefbach  near  Paffau,  and  rhom- 
boidal  prifms  of  the  fame  at  Gemundt  in  Carinthia,  and  at 
Bngneres;  according,  however,  to  Emmerling  and  Lenz, 
thefe  are  not  cryflials  of  albcllas,  but  of  ftrahlif  tin.  Inter- 
nally it  is  (hining,  or  little  fliining  with  a  filky  or  waxy 
luflre.  Its  frafture  is  parallel  fibrous,  either  fl:raight  or 
curved,  fometimes  alfo  fpiiutcry.  It  generally  flies,  when 
broken,  into  long  fplintery  fragments.  It  is  tranflucid  at 
the  edges ;  is  tender,  palling  into  half-hard  ;  is  brittle, 
flig'ntly  elaftic  ;  fomewhat  unftuous  to  the  touch.  Sp.  gr. 
according  to  Kirwan,  2.547. 

Afbeftus  does  not  effervefcc  with  acids;  before  the  blow- 
p'pe  it  fufes  without  addition,  but  very  difficultly,  into  a 
greyiib  black  flag:  at  160°  of  Wedgewood,  it  forms  a  grey 
porous  porcelain,  of  fufficient  hardnefs  to  give  fire  with 
fteel. 

The  rtfults  of  the  analyfis  of  this  mineral  are  as  yet  but 
little  fatisfaftory.  Bergman  analyfed  three  fpecimens,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  afbeftus  coufifts  of  60.. 67  per.  cent, 
of  files,  1 3... 1 6  carbonated  magncfia,  6...  12  carbonated  lime, 
and  a  very  variable  proportion  of  alumiue  and  iron.  Weigleb 
on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  afbeftus  of  Zobhtz  48.45 
magnefia,  46.66  filex,  4.79  iron.  It  is  fo  lately,  however, 
that  the  art  of  chemical  analyfis  has  been  brought  even  to 
an  approximation  of  certainty,  and  the  caufes  of  error  are 
ftill  fo  numerous,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Klaproth, 
Vanquelin,  Chenevix,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  hardly  any 
authority  is  to  be  attached  to  the  various  chemifts  who  have 
been  engaged  in  this  very  important  but  moft  difficult 
branch  ol  mineralogical  fcience. 

Afbeftus  is  found  in  ferpentine  rock,  and,  in  general,  in 
the  fame  fitiiations  as  amianthus.  It  is  fometimes  mixed 
with  indurated  talc  and  magnetic  iron. 

The  more  flexible  varieties  have  been  applied  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  incombuftible  cloth,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Amianthus;  which  fee.  Kirvs-an's  Mineralog.  vol.  i.  159. 
Brochant.  Mineralog.  v.  i.  497.  Widenmann.  Handbuch. 
der  Mineral,  p.  451.     Lenz.  Verfuch,  S:c.  v.  i.  p.  373. 

ASBISI,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Guinea,  on  the  gold  coaft. 

ASBOTUS,  in  Ancient  Gccgraphv,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
Thefl"aly.      Steph.  Byz. 

ASBROIT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  South 
Gothland,  fix  miles  north  of  Wardberg. 

ASBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia, and  county  of  Meurs,  two  leagues  eatt  of  Meurs,  and 
fix  weft  of  Duifhurg. 

ASBYST.(E,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  Libya,  placed  by  Herodotus  above  Cyrene.  Euftathius 
places  them  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the 
fountain  of  the  fun. 

ASCA,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Arabia 
Felix. 

ASCAGNE,  AscANius,  in  Zoology,  a  new  fperies  of 
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iSiMiA  or  monkey,  defcribcd  by  Audebert  in  bis  "  Hiftoire 
-dcs  Singes,"  fam.  4.  fett.  i./T-.  13  ;  and  by  Sonnini  in  his 
late  edition  of  the  works  of  BuiTon,  t.  36.  This  animal 
was  brougtit  alive  from  Marfcillci  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
•painted;  but  the  native  coimtry  is  unknown.  It  is  con- 
jcdiired  to  be  a. native  of  tlic  American  continent,  being  of 
ihe  family  which  tlie  French  nalmaliils  call  gmnons,  as  it  is 
obferved  that  all  tlic  fpecics  iiithcrto  difcoveixxi  of  that 
family,  are  inhabitants  of  America.  This  is  a  i'lnall  kind, 
■rieafuring  about  thirteen  inches  from  the  niu/./-le  to  the  tail; 
all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  duiky  olive  colour; 
beneath  a  deep  jireyilh;  face  viulct-blue,  with  a  Hat  white 
nofe,  and  a  kind  of  black  wh:il<;ers  that  reach  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ears;  on  the  temples  are  tufts  of  white  hair; 
the  eyes  are  red  ;  beard  and  breatt  grey.  Tliis  is  a  fond, 
lively,  and  aj;reejble  animal,  and  very  partial  to  fruit. 

AlSCAII^,   in   Grop-nfjy,   a  tov/n  of  France,  in  the  dc- 
■yartnicnt  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  four  leagues  from  Bayonne. 

ASCALINC;IUM,   in  -Jiicuvil   Geography,   a  town   of 
.Germany.     I'tolemy. 

ASCALUN,  a  maritime  to%vn  of  Paleftinc,  and  one  of 
.the  five  Satr4pi>.s  of  the  Pi-.ihllines,  lUuate  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  placed  by  Jofcphus  at  the  diftance  of  320  fur- 
longs well  of  Jernfalem,  between  Azotus  to  the  north,  and 
Gaza  to  the  fouth.  It  was  efteemed  the  Rrongeit  on  the 
Phililline  coall ;  and  yet  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  whole  lot  it 
fell,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  foon  after  the  death  of 
Joduia.  Venns,  called  Urania  or  Coclellis,  was  worduppcd 
in  this  city;  and  Herodotus  relates,  that  this  temple  was 
■pillaged  by  the  Scythians  about  630  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  sra.  There  was  another  divinity,  which  was  the  object 
of  worfliip  in  this  place,  called  by  Diodonis  Siculus,  Der- 
■ceto,  reprefented  as  half  a  woman  and  half  a  filh  ;  and  near 
it  was  a  lake  full  of  lilhes,  confecrated  to  this  goddefs, 
which  the  inhabitants,  on  this  account,  reftrained  from  eat- 
ing, as  they  alfo  did  from  pigeons,  fuppofed  to  be  under  her 
proteftion.  This  city  had  its  own  kings,  and  was  fuccef- 
iivcly  under  the  dominion  ef  the  Aflyrians,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  hence  called  Afcalonites,  and  who  built  a  palace, 
■which  Augullns,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  gave  to  his  filler 
Salome.  The  port  of  Afcalon  was  at  fonie  dillance  from 
the  city.  This  city  was  made  an  epilcopal  fee  from  the 
carlicll  ages  of  Chrillianitv;  and,  durin;^  the  holy  war,  was 
adorned  with  many  llately  edifices,  all  which  have  been 
iince  mined  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  It  is  tUU  in 
being,  though  rednci.d  to  a  fmall  village  called  Scalona. 
It  was  anciently  famous  for  its  efcallions,  which  took  their 
name  from  this  town.      N.  lat.  31°  30'.   E.  long.  ]6°  44'. 

ASCALPIIUS,  in  Entomology,  the  name  of  a  Fabrician 
genus  of  neuroptcious  infedts,  which  in  the  Linnscan  fyllem 
belong  to  that  of  Alyrmckon.  The  character  is,  palpi  nearly 
equal,  and  filiform;  jaw  ciliated;  lip  horny,  rounded,  and 
entire.  In  other  works  of  Fabricius  it  is  thus  defined: 
palpi  fi.x,  nearly  equal,  and  filiform;  antennae  elongated 
and  clubbed.  Gmelin  forms  a  fubdivifion  of  his  genus 
Mynndcon,  und.r  the  name  afcalpus,  in  which  arc  included 
the  fpecies  longicornis,  barLarus>  aullralis,  and  cayennenfis, 
all  of  which  are  truly  afcalphii  of  Fabricius. 

ASCANDALIS,  in  Aiuknt  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia.     Pliny. 

ASCANI  A,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  one  of  the  idands 
of  the  Archipelago. 

ASCANIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bitliynia,  ex- 
lending  from  the  liver  and  lake  Afcan,  hetweeu  the  fea,  the 
river  Sengar,    and   mount  Olympus.      Sallnil. 

ASCANl.^,fmaUillandsonthecoailof  thcTroade.  Pliny. 
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ASCANII,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Corcui.io,  of  » 
cylindrical  (liapc,  black,  and  blueilli  on  the  fides.  Fabricius, 
Herbll,  £cc. — Ohf.  Cnrculio  cylindricus  of  Herbll  apud 
Fnefsli  (Archives  des  Infcaes),  is  confidered  by  Gmelin  as  a 
variety  (/3)  of  this  infee^.      Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

ASCANIUS,  in  Bhyraphy,  called  alio  lulus  or  Ilus,  the 
foil  of  ..Eneas  by  Crciifa,  the  daughter  of  Priam  ;  or,  as 
others  fay,  by  I.,avinia,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  flight 
and  dangers,  and  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  La- 
vinium,  in  the  year  before  Chrill  1177.  He  was  called 
Afcanius  from  a  river  of  that  name  in  Phrygia,  and  Ilus, 
changed  into  lulus,  from  Ilium  or  Troy.  Having  defeated 
Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tufcans,  who  demanded  of  the 
Latins  a  tribute  of  all  the  wine  produced  in  I.,atium,  he 
made  peace  with  him  upon  condition  that  the  Tiber  fliould 
he  the  boundary  between  the  Latin  and  Hctrurian  terri- 
tories.  When  he  found  it  expedient  to  refign  Lavinium  to 
I^avinia  and  his  fon  Sylvius,  he  determined  to  build  another 
city  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  wlueh  he  called  Alba  Longa.  Here  he  refided 
about  12  years;  and,  after  a  reign  of  about  38  years,  died 
in  this  city  in  the  year  before  Chrift  1140.  Dion.  Hal.  l.i. 
p.51,  &c.     Livy,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

AscANlus,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecics  of  Papilio  {Eq. 
Tro.).  Above  and  beneath  black,  with  a  common  white 
band;  pollerior  wings  clouded  with  red.  Fabricius,  &c. 
Inhabits  Brafil. — The  body  of  this  infeft  is  black,  and  the 
breall  is  fpotted  with  red. 

AscANius,  in  Andc;it  Geogrnphy,  a  river  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  by  which  the  lake  Afca- 
nia  or  Afcanius  difcharged  its  waters  into  the  fea.  Pliny 
places  it  in  a  gulf  near  Etheleum. — Alfo,  a  port  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Pliny  near  the  city  of  Phocrea. — Alfo,  a  lake  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  now  the  lake  of  Ifnich,  near  which 
Pliny  places  the  city  of  Nica;a. 

A  SCAR  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  Simoodfuke. 

ASCARDIC,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Afia,  called 
Little  Thibet. 

ASCARINA,  in  Botany,  (from  cxTKafi,,  a  little  worms 
the  anther  having  that  Ihapc).  Schreb.  1487.  Forll.  Gen. 
5^).  JufT.  442.  Clafs,  ilioecia  m'.nandria.  Generic  Char. 
'"  Male  flowers.  Cal.  amentum  filiform;  flofcules  fcattered, 
fefiile;  /Vcwn//',  a  very  fliort  Icale.  Cor.  none.  iVam.  fila- 
ments finglc,  very  fhort;  anther  oblong,  from  fpreading 
recurve,  four-furrow'ed,  large.  *  Female  flowers  in  a  differ- 
ent plant.  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  none.  Pijl.  germ 
globofe;  flyle  none;  lligma  flat,  three ■lobed,  growing  to 
the  germ.      Per.  drupe  ?     Seed,  fingle. 

Efl".  Gen.  Char,  ament  filiform.  Cor.  none.  Male  an- 
ther wormfliaped.  Female,  llylc  none;  iligma  three-lobed; 
drupe  ? 

Species,  l.  ajcariua  polyjlachya.  Forft.  Flor.  AullraL 
n.  364.     A  native  of  the  Society  iflcs  in  the  South  feas. 

ASCARIS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  is  the  generic  name  of 
thole  creatures  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Vermes  inttjlina, 
which  have  a  round  and  elallic  body,  tapering  towards 
each  extremity  ;  three  jjrotuberances  at  the  head  ;  tail  ob- 
tufe  or  fubulate  ;  and  the  inteilines  fplral,  milky  white,  and 
pellucid. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  thefe  animals 
was  apparently  very  limited  ;  and  they  invariably  confounded 
the  aCcarides  with  other  inteftinal  worms.  To  Redi  much 
credit  is  due  for  direcling  his  refearchcs  to  this  intricate 
fubjeft ;  and  though  his  difcoveries  are  not  of  material 
moment,  he  was  certainly  the  firll  among  modern  writer* 
who  endcavouietJ  to  improve  upon  that  knowledge  which 
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the  ancients  had  left  us.     He  defcribcs  the  afcarides  of  ths    truly  afcan'des,  live  in  the  ftomach  of  man  or  of  animals  ;  and 


eagle,  the  raven,  the  fwan,  and  feveral  other  creatures,  in  his 
work  "  De  aalmaleuhs  vivis  qux  in  corporibiis  animah'um  vivo- 
Tum  reptriiintur  Oi)fcrvationes."  Amft.  170S.  Some  further 
obfervations  were  made  by  different  peifons  atter  the  time 
of  Redi,  but  many  years  intervened  befoi-e  any  confiderable 


their  origin,  which  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  aicer- 
tain,  is  lUlI  a  matter  of  profound  obfcun'ty.  The  three 
tubercles  at  the  head  have  been  miftaken  by  fome  for  the 
accompaniments  of  the  vent,  becaufe  there  is  obvioufly  an 
aperture  or  pore  in  the  middle,  but  this  is  unquet'ionablv 


advances  were  made  in   tliis  important  branch  of  fcientific  the  mouth,  and  Brugiere  notices  two  httle  tranfverfe  open'- 

inquiry.  ings  below,  which  he  names  Jllgmales  ;  and  thefe,  it  is  con- 

Although  it  is  evident  that  feveral  fpecies  of  the  afcarides  jedtured,  are  the  organs  of  rcfpiration. 
were  mod  clearly  afceitained  before    the  time   of  Linnseus,         It  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  prodigious 

that  celebrated  naturahfl   has  thought  proper  to  infert  only  number  of  afcarides  already  afcertained,  there  is  a   numc- 

two  fpecies  of  thtm  in   his  Syilema  Nature,  which  are  A.  rous  hgft  of  fimilar  internal  enemies  peculiar  to  different  ani- 

vermlailaris  and  A.  lumhrlcu'uhs .     In  the  laft  edition  of  that  mals  which  do  not  poffefs  the  generical  charafler  of  the  af- 

work,  Gmelin  has  availed  hiinfelf  of  more  recent  difcoveries,  caris,  and  are  therefore  arranged   in   the  new  genera  tricbo 


and  has  augmented  that  number  to  feventy-eight  :  fome  fpe- 
cies have  even  been  difcovercd  by  naturalills  fince  the  publica- 
tion of  that  work,  of  which  one  or  two  is  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Pulteney  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Linnasan  fociety  of 
London  for  tlie  year  1800;  and  there  can  be  no  juit:  reafon 
to  doubt,  that  many  other  kinds  of  them  exift  in  different 
animals,  which  have  hitherto  efcaped  invelligation. 

Profcffor  Pallas  publifhed  an  elaborate  work  on  the  afca- 
rides and  other  inteilinal  vermes,  intitlcd,  "  Thefis  de  in- 
fellis  vlventibus  intra  viveiitia."  It  was  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1760,  and  defervedly  acquired  a  very  dittinguilhed  reputa- 
tion. In  this  book  the  author  has  judicioufly  collated 
every  ufeful  information  the  labours  of  his  predeccffors  could 
afford  him,  as  well  as  his  own  experience  and  obfei-va- 
tions,  and  has  given  ample  defcriptions  and  accurate  fpe- 
cific  diftinftions,  by  which  the  kinds,  he  defcribes  may  be 
afcertained. 

O.  F.  Miiller  has  afGdnoudy  purfued  the  fame  inquiiy, 
and  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  thefe  creatures. 
The  royal  fociety  of  Copenhagen  alfo,  aware  of  the  vaft 
importance  of  this  fubjedt  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  pro- 
pofed  a  premium  for  the  beft  differtation  on  the  origin,  ge- 
neration, and  beft  means  of  dellroying  the  various  kinds  of 
ticn'iic,  afcarides,  fafc'iulis,  and  other  pernicious  •uermts,  about 
the  year  1780.  This  excited  the  diligence  both  of  M.  Bloch 
and  M.  Gocze,  and  to  each  of  them  a  pvi/.e  was  affigned  as 
a  reward  for  their  labours.  M.  Bloch  afterwards  publifhed 
liis  differtation  in  the  German  language,  at  Berlin,  in  1782  ; 
and  in  1788,  a  tranflation  of  it  into  French  appeared 
in  Sirafburgh,  under  the  title  of  "  Traite  de  la  genera- 
tion des  vers  des  inteftines  et  des  vermifuges."  Tliat  of 
M.  Goeze  was  publithed  in  German  with  forty-four  illuf- 
trative  plates,  and  is  alfo  a  work  of  confiderable  merit  and 
utility. 

Among  the  French  naturalills  of  the  prefent  day  M.  La- 
marck's    "   Syfteme     des    animaux     fans    vertebres,"    and 


cephalus,  Jihuia,  unchinaria,  fcolex,  ligula,  Jlrotigylvt,  echy- 
norhynclms,  hxnica,  cucullanus,  caryrjphylUus,  lirigualula,faf. 
c'lola,  Uriia,  Sec.  The  fpecies  of  afcaris  defcribed  by  Gme- 
lin  are  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

Infejling  Man,   and  the  Mammalia. 

Vermicularis,  lumbricoides  ; — vefpertilionis,  in  the  long, 
eared  bat: — Phoeas,  bifida,  canis,  vifcerahs,  lupi,  vulpis, 
leonis,  tigridis,  felis,  cati,  martis,  bronchialis,  renalis,  me- 
phitidis,  gulonis,  talpas,  muris,  hirci,  vituli,  equi,  fuis, 
apri. 

Infejl'ing  Birds. 

Aquilse,  albicilla:,  buteonis,  milvi,  fubbuteonis,  herma- 
phiodita,  cornicis,  coraciac,  cygni,  anatis,  fuligulx,  lari, 
ciconia:,  tarda;,  papillofa,  gallopavonis,  gaUi,  gallins,  pha- 
fiani,  tetraonis,  columbae,  alaudae,  fturni,  turdi. 

Infejling  Reptiles. 
Tcftudinis,    lacerts,    bufonis,    pulmonaiis,  rubetrse,  tra- 
chealis,  rana:,  inteilinalis,  dyfpnoos,  infons. 

Infejiirg  Fijbes. 
Anguillas,  marina,  blennii,  rhonibi,  percae,  globicola,  \ttf 
cuftris,  iiluri,  farionis,  truttx,  maraena:,  acus,'^  halecis,  ar- 
gentina:,  gobionis,  rajs,  fquali,  lophii. 

Infejling  Worms. 

Lumbrici. 

In  the  fcquel  of  this  article  we  (liall  confine  ourfelves  t* 
the  two  fpecies  of  afcarides  that  belong  to  the  human  body; 
VIZ.  the  A.  lumbricoides  and  vermicularis,  referring  for  th.eir 
fcientific  charadters  to  their  fpecific  nnmes. 

The  afcarides  of  the  firft  fpec'es  generally  infeft  the  fmall  in- 
teftines  ;  fometimes  they  afcend  through  the  duodenum  into 
the  ilomach,  and  creep  out  of  the  mouth  and  noftrils  ;  they 
feldom  dcfcend  into  the  large  inteftines,  except  on  the  exhibi-   • 


■"  L'Hiftoire  naturelle  des  vers,"   a   fequel  to   Deterville's     tion  of  medicines  increafiiig  the  aftion  of  the  intefti-ncs.  So 


edition  of  Euffon,  are  much  efteemed.  "  In  fpiteof  the  ob- 
fervations of  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  afca- 
rides," fays  a  modern  French  author,  "  it  is  to  Lamarck 
and  Cuivicr  we  are  indebted  for  circumfcribing  the  number 
of  fpecies  within  the  proper  limits."  M.  Chabert,  a  man 
•of  acknowledged  (Ivill  in  the  veterinai-y  art,  has  alfo  written 
on  the  inteilinal  vermes  ;  as   a   naturalift,  it  leems   he   has 


times  they  are  very  numerous.  Dr.  Hooper  (to  whofe  excellent 
Paper  ill  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  this  detail)  relates  a  cafe  of  a  girl 
eight  years  old  who  voided  per  anum  upwards  of  200  in  the 
courle  of  a  w^ek.  Sometimes,  however,  they  appear  even  fo. 
litary.  ^yhen  recently  excluded,  they  are  tranfparent,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  been  fucking  watcr'tingcd  with  blood  ; 


incurred  fome  blame  ;  his  fpecies  may  however  be  afcertained,     tliis  colour,  however,  foon  difappears,  and  they  become  at 
and  what  is  of  equal   if  not   greater  moment  than  the  mere     length  of  a  light  opaque  yellow.  After  being  evacuated,  their 


accuracy  of  arrangement  and  fcientific  definitions,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  bell  me::ns  of  extirpating 
them. 

From  the  obfervations  of  different  writers  it  appears, 
that  the  afcarides  are  of  the  two  fexes ;  and  that  the  female 
IS   oviparous   and   very   prolific. 

Vol.  IIL 


motion  is  feeble,  and  they  foon  die  ;  fcTinctimes  when  they 
have  been  hallily  evacuated,  they  will  be  ver)-  lively,  and 
by  means  of  j)Utting  them  into  warm  miilk  and  water,  they 
Will  continue  fo  fur  fome  time.  Their  motion  is  ferpentine, 
and  in  no  refpeft  refembles  the  motion  of  the  lumbricus 
All   the   fpecies  that  are     terreilris,  or  earth-worm,  which  has  the  power  of  diminifh- 
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volutcd  appsrntus  is  compofcJ  of  very  fine  traiifparent 
ii-ienibra\ic3 ;  it  is  never  found  tmjity,  but  always  dilUndcd 
with  an  opaque  fluid,  in  which  arc  a  number  of  ova  contain- 
ing youn"  worms.  Some  have  confidercd  thefe  tliread"? 
(which  afways  protrnde  if  the  (kin  of  tlie  worm  be  divided) 
as  yoiuicr  worms,  and  have  contended  that  the  afcaris  was  vivi- 
parous ;  but  it  is  not  ;  and  ova,  fimilar  to  tiiofe  found  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  will  be  found  in  ihe  mucus  furrounding 
the  worm  in  the  intelUiKS. 

As  the   afcaris  luiwbricoides  has  long  been   confounded 

Malomknl D.fcr,p!hn.     Cuticle— The  covering  or  cxter-     with  the  lumbricns  tenellris    or  earth-worm    it  may  be  pro- 

nal  mendjrane  of  the  worm,  which   may  be  confidered  as    per  to  mer.tion  that  the  lumbncus  terrellns  has  but  one  ve- 

the  cuticle    is  very  ftrong,  ekftic,  thin,  fmooth,  and  tranf-    fide  at  its  head,  m  the  middle  of  which  is  its  mouth  ;  it  13 


ing  its  length  and  extending  itfelf  again, 
cif  the  afcaris  lumSvicoides  is  never  diminiflitd  ;  the  he:id  is 
alway!!  f;nt  fonvard  by  the  worm  curling  itf-^lf  into  circles, 
and  fudJenly  extending   it  with  conlidcrablc  force  to  foiiie 
<li  (lance. 

It  is  faid  that  the  afcaris  Inmbiicoidis  is  not  herma- 
phrodite. The  worm  here  d;fcribed  is  coHfidered  as  the 
female.  Dr.  Hooper  fays  lie  has  examined  a  very  coniide- 
rable  number,  a.id'  has  never  mtt  with  any  other  appear- 
ances than  thefe. 

Cuticle Tl 


parent,' and  cafily' fepanTtos  from  the  parts  underneath  by     flat  towards  the  tail,  and  is  furm^(hed_  with  fiiarp  briftles  on 
maceration   in  water  ;  under  this  wc  find  the  cutis   or  true 


its  under  lurfaco  that  ferve  it  for   feet,  which  the  animal 
Ikin,  which  is  con?iderabi7thicker'lhanThe  former,  and  re-     can  erea  or  deprefs  at  pleafure  ;  its  annuls;^ are  very  large 


tains  marks  of  the  mufcles  which  it  covers  ;  it  is  alfo  very  and   llrongly    marke-_d.    and    its  colour  is   of  a  dul^cy   red. 

llror,"-   elallic   and  tranfparent.   When  the  cutis  is  removed.  Upon  the  under  furface  there  is  a  large  femilunar  fold  in  the 

the  imifcks,  obfervable  through  the  llcin,  pvefent  themfclves  ;  H.in,  into  which  the   animal  can  draw  its  head  or  tliruft  il 

they  do  not  entirely  furrouud   the  worm  as  they  at  firft  ap-  out  at  will ;  in   all   thefe  it   is  llrongly  di(lingui(hed  from 

pear    but   are  two'  diflintl  orders  afting   in  oppofition  to  the  afcaris  luinbricoides.     This  lumbncus  has  alfo  an  e!e- 

cach  other,  for   the   two  longitudinal   lines  which  extend  vatcd   belt   in    its   middle,    the  afcaris    a  depred'ed  band  ; 

from  oil"  extrem'^y  of  the  worm  to  the  other,  are  each  of  on  each  fide  of  the   afcaris  there  is  a  longitudinal  line  ;  03 

them  compofed  of  two  diilinft  tendons,  feparablc  from  one  the  lumbricns,  there  are  three  lines  upon  Us  upper  furface. 
another ;  thefe  tendons  ferve  for  the  attachment  of  the  femi-         The  afcaris  vermicularis,  called  the  maw  or  thread  worm, 

lunar  mufcles  which  cover  the  worm  from  the   head  to  the  when   full  grown,  is  about  half   an  inch  in  length,  and  in 

tail.     Upon  carefully  removing  the  femihmar  mufcles  from  thicknefs  refembling  a   piece  of  fine  thread  ;  the  head,  or 

the'head  to  the  deprcfied  band,  a  number  of  minute  veficles  obtufe  extremity,  is   divided  into  three  vcficlcs  or  papillse, 

are  to  be  feen  (by  means  of  a  glafs)  filled  with  a  fubinu-  in  whofc  middle  is  an  aperture,  which  is  the  mouth.     The 

cons  fluid  which  iffues  out   uoon   punfturing  them.     This  body  is  about  a  third  of  the  length   of  the  animal,  begin- 

cellular   or   parenchymatous    apparatus     clofely    embraces  ning  from  the  head,  and  terminating  in   the  tail,  and  is   of 

the  intellinal  canal  from  the  head  to  the  deprefled  band  ;  a  rugofe,  pellucid,  annular  fabric  ;  the  tail  commences  at  the 

but    from    thence    to    the    tail  there     is    merely   a   fibrous  fmalT  aperture  or  anus,  and  becomes  Icfs  and  lefs,  terminating 

kind  of   cellular    membrane.      When  the   mufcles  are  re-  in  a  fine  point. 

moved  from   the  depreffed  band  to  the   tail,  an  extremely         Thefe  worms  are  moftly  confined  to  the  re£lum  and  colon, 

delicate  membrane  appears,  which  as  a  peritoneum  embraces  and  that  principally  of  children  ;  but  they  are  often  found  in 

the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  coecum  and  fmall  intellines,  and  even  tlie  ftomath,  and 

which  cavity  extends  from  the  depreffed  band  to  the  tail ;  frequently  get  into   the  vagina,  and   even  uterus,  bladder, 

it  is  didended  with  a  tranfparent  fluid,  and  contains  the  in-  &c.     Their  number  fometlmes  exceeds  all  bounds ;  in  wWch 

teftinal  tube,  and  an  apparatus  fuppofed  to  be  fubfervieiU  to  cafe   the  excrements,    when   full   evacuated,    appear  quite 

o-eneration.     The   intellinal  tube  or  canal  begins  from  the  alive  from  being  covered    with   them  ;    generally  a   fmall 

Bioath,  and  continues  nearly  half  an  inch  in  a  parallel  form,  number  are  evacuated  from  the  redlum  every  day,  produc- 

which'Dr.  Bailie  calls  ocfophagus  ;  it  then  becomes  larger  ing  a  moll  unpltafant  fenfation  of  itching  by  their  pieicing 

and  tranfparent,  increafing  in  fiy.e  till  it  arrives  to  the  begin-  the    lldn  in   a  degree   with   their  awl-fhapcd   tails.     Their 

ning  of  the  abcomen,  clofely  embraced  by   the  parenciiy-  conllant  aftion  is  one  of  their  mod  ftriking  cliarafters,  ap- 

matous  fubdance  ;  it  now  obtains  the  dimenfions  of  a  crow  pearing  to  be  never  at  reft.      On    expofure  to   the  air,  they 

quill,  and  pa(fes  llraight,  ilill  enlarging,  through  the  whole  have  the  power  of  piercing  the  fxces,  and   burj-ing  them- 

leni{lh  of  the   worm   to   within   an  tiglith  part  of  an  inch,  felves   in   it   alinoll   inllantly.      From  the  extreme  aftion   of 

where  it  fnddenly  becomes   narrow,  and   terminates  in  an  this   fpecies,   the  genus   has  obtained   the  name  afcarh,  for 

anus.   This  canal  is  generally  filled  with  a  greenilh  coloured  a^;tapi^!i»   fignifies   the   fame  as  o-xafi^iiv,  yi/Z/a/v,  inqu'uie  mo- 

fluid  of  the  confillence  of  mucus.      If  a  portion  of  this  tube  'uere.^ 

be  macerated  a  few  days  in  water,  it  exhibits  diftinft  tunica.         They  are  not  hermaphrodite  :   the  male  docs  not  exhibit 

the  external  of  which  is  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  ;  it  is  any  of  the  gyrated  apparatus  ;  the   ftomach  and  inteflinal 

externally  covered  with  filaments,  which  may  be  veflcls   of  canal  have  in  appearance  a  different  arrangement  from  thofe 

nutrition.     The  fecond  vifcus  is  confidered  by  fome   as   pe-  in  the  female  :   bat  the  male  organs  of  generation  have  not 

cuhar  to  the  female,  and  all  agree  it   is   for  the  purpofe  of  been  deteded,  probably  they  are  too  minute.     The  female 

generation  ;  it  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  worm,  where  has  upon   its  exteri  al  furace,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 

the  cavity  of  the   abdomen  coaimences  by  a   (lender  tube  from  the  head,  a  fmall   pundiform  aperture  through  which 

which  is  continued  from  the  punftiform  aperture  fituated  in  the  young   are  protruded,  and  when  highly  tnagnified,  its 

the  depreffed  band  between  the  two  longitudinal  lines.  This  internal  cavity  appears  filled  with  the  convoluted  apparatus  ; 

lube     which   is  termed  the   vagina,  foon   becomes  larger,  and  Dr.  Hooper  fays  he  has  feen  upwards  of  one   hundred 

when  it  commences  uterus,  and   divaricates  into  two  large  young  ones  efcape    through   this    aperture   all  alive,    and 

crura   which  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five   inches  are  of  an  very  vivacious  feveral  hours  after  the  death  of  the  mother  ; 

uniform  diameter,  then   fuddcnly  diminilh  and  appear  like  upon  a  little  prcfTure  being  made  upon  it. 
opauiie  tiueads,  embracing  in  every  direftion   the   intellinal       _  Anatomical  Ohfervations .     The   integuments  of  this    fpe- 
liibe    Werner  confiders  thefe  as  Fallopian  tubes.    This  con-    cits  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  lumbricoid  afcaris,  and  con- 
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fift  of  cuticle,  ctitl^,  and  one  fct  of  annular  mufclcs  ;  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  longitudinal  lines   on   its  external 
furface.     The   cavitj',  containing   the  vifceva,  begins  at    a 
very  fmall  ditlance  from  the  head,  and  terminates  where  the 
tail  conimeneej,  at  which  place  is  a  very  fmall  opening,  or  the 
anns.     Tlie  only  vifcera  in  the  male  worm  are   ocfophagiis, 
ilomaeli,  and  intellincs  :  the  cefophagus  begins.at  the  mouth, 
gradually  enlarges   for  a  fmall  Ipace,  and  terminates  in  the 
liomach  ;  the    Itoraach   is  a   round  bag,  fo  that  oefophagus 
snd  ftomach  together  refemble  a  glafs  pe'.lle  which,  accord- 
incr  to  Gocze,  conftitutes  a  diftinguiiliing  Ipecific  characler. 
The  ilomueh  cracuates  its  contents  into  the  intellinal  canal, 
which  continues  through  the  worm  more  or  lefs  contracted 
and  dilated  to  the  anus  :  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and 
inttftines  is  always  of  a  brown  colour.     The   female  has, 
befides  thefe  vifcera,  an  apparatus  fubfervient  to  generation, 
which   begins   by    a    {lender   tube  leading   from   the    fmall 
puniliform    opening   fituated   nearly    in   the    body    of  the 
worm  ;  it  fooH  becomes  much  larger,  embraces  the  intellinal 
tube  in  every  direction,  and  fills  up   the  cavity  of  the  worm. 
This  gyrated   apparatus  is  not  bifurcated  as  in  the  afcaris 
lurabricoides,  nor  has  it  the  fame  filiform  appendages;  its  end 
or  fundus  is  as  large  as  any  other  part  ;  it  appears   under  a 
high  magnifier  like  a  bladder  dillended  with  worms,  for  its 
young  are  feen  diltinClly  moving  about  from  one  end   to 
the  other. 

Symptoms  of  IVnrms.  When  th:fe  worms  exift  in  any 
number,  tlijy  produce  more  or  lefs  emaciation,  palencfs  of 
the  countenance,  witli  fometimes  flufhing  of  the  face,  a 
hlueilh  circle  about  the  eyes,  itcliing  of  the  nofe,  .  tetude 
with  ftarting  a:id  talking  during  (lecp,  thirll  in  the  morning, 
naufea  and  difguft  for  food,  though  more  frequently  great 
appetite,  foetid  breath,  pl;;ching,  griping,  and  tendernefs 
in  the  belly,  efpccially  about  the  navel ;  bellvj-frequcntly 
much  enlarged,  flatulency,  coftivencfs  fometimes,  at  other 
times  purging,  weaknefs,  languor,  epileptic  fits,  and  more 


Tlierc  is  hardly  a  purgative,  efpecially  amo.ig  the  draftic 
ones,  which  has  jiot  been  employed  for  this  purpofc.    Thefe 
fl'.ould  be  ufed  with   eveiy   precaution  ;  and  are  hardly  ever 
necefTary  for  the  expulnon  of  theafcarides.   The  lumbricoides 
is  not  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  eafily  deftroyed  and  eva- 
cuated by  means  of  calomel,  with   fcammony  or  jalap,  and 
other  milder  purgatives,  in   moderate  dofes,  adapted  to  the 
flrength  of  the  patient.     The   purgative  Ihould  be   feveral 
times  repeated,  at  iliort  inter.als,  in  order  to   remove  fuch 
worms  and  ova  as  liave  been  fcrccr.cd  by  the  folds  of  the  in- 
tellines,  or  in  the  mucus,  from  the  aftion  of  the  prectding 
dofe.     The  fame   means   are   employed  to  remove   the  af- 
caris  vermicularis,  but  not  with  the  fame  fucccfs.     Thiy  ii 
much  more  tenacious  of  life,  and  as  it  is  generally  feated  fo 
far  from  the  ftomach,  medicines  adminiftered  by  the  mouth 
have  little  other  effect  upon  it  thar.  as  they  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  reftum  in  common  with   the   other  vifcera  ; 
but  adminiftered  by  glyfter,  the  relief  they  afford  is  verv  con- 
liderable,  though  not  in  all  cafes  certain.     A  fmall  quantity 
of  alocs,  diflolved  in  fome  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  employed 
as  a  glyfter,  is  very  powerful  in  this  way,  alTifted  at  the  fame 
time  by  medicine,  to  evacuate  them  from  above.     There  are 
cafes  where  no  effectual  remedy  has  been  found  to  remove  thefe 
troublefome  vemiin.     We  fhall  below  tranfcribe  the  accui'ate 
hifto!-y  of  a  cafe  of  thefe  worms,  given  by  the  kte  Dr.  Heber- 
den   in  the  firll  volume   of  the  Medical  Trar.factions,  which 
will  greatly  illuftrate  this  part  of  our  fubjeCt. 

Tlie  fecond  indication  of  cure,  the  removal  of  that  weak 
and  morbid  ftateot  the  inteftines  which  proves  favourable  to 
the  generation  ot  the  afcaris,  is  by  no  means  the  leaft  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  principle  perhaps  only  that  bitters  have  been 
ranked  with  worm  medicines :  it  is  hardly  probable  that  in- 
fct^s  always  bred  in  bitternefs,  and  which  have  been  found 
in  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and  even  gall  bladder, 
fhould  be  poifoned  by  bitters.  Bitters,  anitpnics,  as  pre» 
parations   of  fteel  and  other  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics. 


or  lefs  fymptomatic  fever,  pulfe  weak  and  *"ometimes  inter-     will  be  found  nearly  as  ufeful  as  the  medicines  which  fimply 


mitting.  Thefe  fymptoms  arife  more  from  the  lumbricoides 
than  the  vermicularis  ;  but  where  the  latter  are  numerous, 
they  will  occafion  nearly  as  violent  fymptoms  ;  otherwife 
they  are  more  knov/n  by  their  effects  in  and  about  the  rec- 
tum and  its  neighbourhood,  producing  Itching  there  more 
or  lefs  i  itolerable,  with  tenefmus,  and  even  fluor  albus. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  fymptoms  brought  on  by 
the  cxiftence  of  worms;  thefe,  however,  are  the  principal 
and  moft  decifive  ;  but  the  beft  and  moft  fatisfactory  evidence 
is  their  being  feen  in  the  evacuations. 

Cure.     The   indications   for  the  cure  of  a'.carides   are   of 


expel  them.     The  confideration  of  other  reraedies  employed 
in   the  removal    of  worms,    we    muft   refer   to   the   article 

T-tNIA. 

Dr.  Heberden  tells  us,  that  being  acquair.ted  with  an  ex- 
perienced a-'id  intelligent  phyi'ician,  who  had  from  hisinfar.cy 
been  troubled  with  afcai'ides,  he  defiied  to  be  informed  Ly 
him  what  were  the  inconveniences  which  they  had  occa- 
Coned,  and  what  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedies  which  he 
had  ufed:  to  which  he  replied,  that  according  to  his  expe- 
rience the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  this  Ipecies  ot  worms  are,  a 
great   unealinefs   in  the  reitum,  and   an   almoft  "intolerable 


two  kinds  ,  firft,  the  expulfion  of  them,  their  young,  their     itching  of  the  anus.     Thefe  fenfations  ufuallv  come  on  in 


ova,  and  the  mucus  containing  them,  from  the  bowels  : 
and  fecond,  the  correction  of  that  weak  ftate  of  the  bowels, 
er  other  morbid  difpofitions  of  them,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  favour  the  produclioa  of  them,  and  that  ir.ucus  which 
becomes  a  nidus  for  their  propagation.  For  although  tiie 
only  place  in  nature  where  thele  two  fpecies  of  infefts  are 
known  to  be  generated,  is  the  human  inteftines,  during  life, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  mighf 
cxift  in  them  (not  in  great  numbers)  in  a  ftate  of  health, 
yet  they  are  generally  found  in  them  when  at  leaft  in  a  ftate 
of  lefs  vigour,  as  in  infancy  and  age,  or  when  weakened  by 
any  foreign  means,  among  the  caufes  of  which  (it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  here)  the  drallic  purgatives,  cmp!o3'cd  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Thefe  frequently  weaken  fo  much  that 
the  patient  rather  fiibmits  to  the  inconvenience  of  them, 
efpecially  the  afcaris  vermicularis,  than  to  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  vermifuges  ujjon  the  digeftive  organs. 
2 


an  evening,  and  prevent  deep  for  feveral  hcurs;  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  heat,  which  is  fometimes  fo  confiderable  as  to 
p;;oduce  a  fwclling  in  the  reCtuni,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally ;  and  if  thefe  fymptoms  be  not  foon  rehevcd,  a  tenef- 
mus  is  brought  on  with  a  mucus  dejecljon.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  griping  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little 
above  the  os  pubis.  If  this  pain  be  very  fevere,  there  fol- 
lows a  bloody  mucus,  in  which  there  are  often  found  afcarides 
alive.  _They  were  fometimes  fufpeded  of  occafioniag  dif- 
turbed  lleep,  and  fome  degree  of  head-ache.  Purging  and 
irritating  clyfters  were  injected  with  very  little  fucccfs.  Cue 
drachm  and  a  half  of  tobacco  was  infuied  in  fix  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  ftrained  liquor  being  given  as  a 
clyfter  occafioned  a  violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  with  faiiitnefs  and  a  cold  fweat.  This  iii- 
jeclion,  though  retained  only  one  minute,  acted  as  a  fraart 
purge,  but  did  little  or  no  good.     Lime  water  was  alfo  ufed 
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as  a  clyftcr,  which  brought  on  a  cofliventfs,  but  had  no 
good  cITcft.  Six  grains  of  f.'.lt  of  (Iccl  were  difTolvcd  in  fix 
ounces  of  water,  and  injiiflcd.  This  clyftcr  in  a  fe\v  minutes 
occaGoned  an  aching  in'  the  rcftum,  and  griped  a  little  xvith- 
cut  purging,  and  excited  a  tcnefmun.  Soific  few  afcaridcs 
were  brought  off  with  it,  but  I'll  of  them  were  alive.  The 
ancafy  fenfation  occafiouid  by  this  ehfler  did  not 
•bate  till  fomc  warm  milk  was  thror^n  up.  Wherever  the 
tencfmusor  mucus  ftools  were  thought  worth  taking  notice 
of,  warm  milk  and  oil  generally  gave  immediate  relief.  If 
purging  was  ncceffar)',  the  lenient  purges,  fuch  as  manna 
with  oil,  were  in  this  cafe  made  ufe  01;  rhubarb  was  found 
too  ftimulating.  But,  in  gecer^l,  the  moll  nfefid  purge,  and 
V.'hicli  therefore  was  molt  ufually  taken,  was  cinnabar  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  half  a  drachm  :  this  powder  feldom  failed  to 
bring  away  a  mucus  as  tranlparent  as  the  white  of  an  egg, 
-and  in  this  many  afcaridcs  were  moving  about.  The  cir.na- 
bar  frequently  .-idhered  to  this  mucus,  which  did  not  come 
cffin  fuch  large  (juantities,  when  a  purge  was  taken  without 
the  cinnabar.  Calomel  did  no  more  tlian  any  other  purge, 
which  operates  brifldy,  v.-onhl  liavc  done  ;  that  is,  it  brought 
away  afcarides,  with  a  great  deal  of  mucus.  Oil,  given  as  a 
clyller,  has  fomctimes  brought  oft'  thefe  animalcules  :  the 
oil  fwam  on  the  furface  of  t'ae.  mucus,  and  the  afcarides  were 
alive  moving  in  the  mucus,  which  probably  hindered  the  oil 
from  coming  in  contact  with  them  and  killing  them.  The 
fame  mucus  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  preferve  thefe 
worms  unhurt,  though  futrounded  with  many  other  liquors, 
the  immediate  touch  of  which  would  K-  f-'jij^  jj  t5,e  af(.^. 
rides  be  taken  out  of  jh^ir  mUCTiS,  and  expofed  to  the  open 
Vir,  they  become  motlonlcfs,  and  feem  to  die  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

The  general  health  of  this  patient  did  not  feem  to  have  at 
all  fuffered  by  the  long  continuance  of  his  diforder,  nor  the 
immediate  inconveniences  of  the  diforder  itfclf  to  have 
increafcd.  It  is  perhaps  univerfally  true  that  this  kind  of 
worm,  though  a?  difficult  to  be  cured  as  any,  is  yet  the  Icaft 
dangerous  of  all.  They  have  been  known  to  accompany  a 
perfon  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  without  any 
reafon  to  fufpeCl  that  they  have  hallcned  its  end.  As  in 
this  example  there  was  no  remarkable  fiekni  fs,  indigeftion, 
pain  of  the  llomaeh,  giddiuefs,  nor  itching  of  the  nofe, 
poffibly  thefe  fymptoms,  where  they  have  happened 
to  be  joined  with  the  afcarides,  did  not  properly  belong 
to  them,  but  arofe  from  other  cnufes.  There  is  indeed  no 
one  fign  of  worms,  but  what  in  fome  patients  will  be  want- 
ing. From  this  cafe  it  further  appears,  that  mucus  or 
flime  is  the  proper  ncll  of  the  afcarides,  in  which  they  live, 
and  perhaps  tlie  food  by  which  they  are  nourifhed.  It  is 
hard  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  what  inllinft  they  fuid  it  out 
in  the  human  body,  and  by  what  means  they  get  at  it  ; 
but  it  is  obfervable  in  many  other  parts  of  nature  as  well 
as  here,  that  where  there  is  a  fit  foil  for  the  hatching 
and  growth  of  animals  ar.d  vegetables,  nat\ire  has  taken 
fufficient  care  that  their  feed  fliould  find  the  way  thither. 
Worms  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  intellines  of 
infants  who  have  been  born  dead.  Purges,  by  leffening  this 
llime,  never  fail  to  relieve  the  patients  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  worms  which  are  not  forced  away  by  this 
quickened  motion  of  the  inteftines  may,  for  \vant  of  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  it,  languilh  and  at  laft  die.  Experience 
furnilhes  no  objeftions  again'.l  fuppofing  that  the  kind 
of  purge  is  of  little  moment  in  the  cure  of  all  other  kind 
of  worms  as  well  as  of  the  afcarides,  the  worms  being 
aUvavs  defended  from  the  immediate  aftion  of  medicines  ; 
and  that  therefore    thofe   purges  are  the  bci\  which  ad 
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brin<lr,  and  of  whicli  a  frequent  repetition  can  be  moil 
eafdy  borne.  Purging  waters  arc  of  this  kind,  and  jalap-, 
efpecially  for  children ;  two  or  more  gnuns  of  which 
mixed  with  fugar  are  calily  taken,  and  may  be  daily  re- 
peated. 

A.SCAROIDEvS,  a  fpecies  of  Cucoi.l.\nus  found 
in  the  ilomach  of  the  Siliirus  glttiitu ;  it  refembles  the 
larva  of  the  mtij'ca,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  whltilh 
giey  colour,  and  is  gregarious,  Goc/e  and  Gmcl.  thus 
define  its  fpeeific  cl.araCttr  :  head  orbicular,  and  hooked  on 
each  fide  j  tail  rounded,  flioit,  and  pointed  with  two  exferted 
fpieules. 

ASCAUCALIS,  in  Jrici.-nl  Geograpl-y,  a  toun  of  Ger- 
many.     Ptolemy. 

ASCELUM,  a  town  of  Venetia,  noilh-weft  of  Tavi- 
fium. 

ASCENDANT,  in  Ajlrohgy,  denotes  the  horn/rope: 
or  the  ecliptic  which  riles  upon  the  horizon,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  any  one.  This  is  fuppofi«l  to  have  an  influence 
on  the  pcrfon's  life  and  fortune,  by  giving  him  a  bent  and 
propcnfitv  to  one  thing  more  than  another.  In  the  celeilial 
theme  this  is  called  the  fiijl  houfe,  the  angle  of  the  enjt,  01' 
onttital  iitigli:,  and  the  Jigntjicalor  of  life. — Such  a  planet 
ruled  in  his  afccvtlant. — Jupiter  was  in  his  nfcendavt,  &c. 
Hence  the  word  is  alio  ufed  in  a  moral  fcnfe,  for  a  certain 
fuperiority  which  one  man  has  over  auother,  froin  fome  un- 
known caufe. 

A-SCrNDANT,  in  Ctneah'^^  is  !lhcler!loo<3  of  anccft'ors-v 
or  inch  relations  as  have  gone  before  us  ;  fuch  are  father, 
grandfather,  &c. — They  are  thus  called  in  contradiftinftion 
to  dcfcendants,  or  the  defcending  line.  It  is  a  canon 
in  law,  that  inheritances  never  lineally  afcend.  See  In- 
heritance. Marriage  is  always  forbid  between  the 
afcendants  and  defcendants,  in  a  diretl  line.  Sec  Mar- 
riage. 
ASCENDENS  olliqmis.  See  Obliquus. 
ASCENDING,  in  yljironomy,  is  underftood  of  thofe 
flars  or  degrees  of  the  heavens,  &c.  which  arc  rifing  above 
the  horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator. 

Ascending  hitilui/c;  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when 
going  towards  the  north  pole.     Set  Latitude. 

Ascending  riaJc,  is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit, 
wherein  it  palfes  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  northward. 

Ascending  /igns,  among  yljlrologers,  are  thofe  which 
are  upon  their  aicent,  or  rile  from  the  nadir,  or  lowell  part 
of  the  heavens,  to  the  zenith  or  higheft. 

Ascending,  in  yliiatomx,  is  applied  to  fuch  vtfTels  as 
can7  the  blood  upwards;  thus  part  ot  the  aorta,  and  the 
inferior  cava,  have  been  tciTned  the  afcendiug  aorta,  and 
afcending  vena  cava. 

Ascending,  in  Botany,  denotes  growing  firll  horizon- 
tally, and  then  bowed  upwards  ;  and  the  term  in  this  fenle  is 
applicable  to  leaves,  to  llalks,  to  flems,  as  in  fpiked  fpeed- 
well  ;  or  to  flamens,   as  in  all  the  fpeedweils. 

Ascending  Harmony,  in  Mtijic,  is  modulating  by  Jths  ; 
defcending  harmony  is  acquired  by  the  bafe  moving  by 
4ths. 

ASCENSION,  AscENSio,  a  rifing  or  moving  up- 
ward. 

Ascension,  in  Theology,  is  particularly  ufed  for  that 
miraeuhjus  elevation  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  mounted  to 
heaven  in  the  fight  of  his  apollles.     A£ts  i.   14,  &c. 

AscENsiON-Diy,  popularly  called  Holy  Thurfday,  a  fef- 
tival  of  the  church,  held  ten  days  before  Wliitluutide,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  afcenfion.  The  appointment  of 
this  day  for  the  fellival  of  the  afcenfion  is  traced  to  the 

Apoftolical 
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Apoftolical  Conftitiitions,  I.  v,  c.  19.  Its  ongi;i  is  not 
known  ;  and  hence  fome  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  it 
was  received  by  tradition  from  the  apoftles. 

Ascension,  in  AJlronomy,  is  citlier  right  or  obHque. 
Ascension,  right,  ui  the  Xun,  or  of  a  ftar,  is  that  de- 
gree of  the  equinodial,  accounted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rifes  with  the  fnii,  or  ftar,  in  a  ri^ht  fphere. 
Or,  right  afcenfion  is  that  degi-ee  and  minute  of  the  equi- 
noClial,  counted  as  before,  which  comes  to  the  meridian 
with  the  fun,  or  ftar,  or  otlur  point  of  the  heavens.  The 
teafon  of  thus  referring  it  to  the  meridian,  is,  becaiife  it  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  equinoiStial,  whereas  the  hori- 
zon is  only  fo  in  a  right  or  diieft  fpliere.  The  right 
afcenfion  ftands  oppofed  to  the  right  dcfcenfion,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth.  Two 
fixed  ftars,  which  have  the  fame  right  afcenfion,  i.  e.  which 
are  at  the  fame  dillance  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  or,  vvliich 
amounts  to  the  fame,  are  in  the  fame  meridian,  rife  at  the 
fame  time  in  a  riglit  fphere,  or  with  refpefl;  to  people  who 
live  under  the  equator.  If  they  be  not  in  the  fame  meri- 
dian,  the  difference  between  the  times  of  their  riling  or 
coming  to  the  meridian  is  the  precife  difference  of  their 
right  afcenfion.  In  an  obHque  fpliere,  v.'here  the  horizon 
Cut3  all  the  meridians  obliquely,  different  points  of  the 
meridian  never  rife  or  fct  together  ;  fo  that  two  flars,  on 
the  fame  meridian,  never  rife  or  fct  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the 
more  oblique  the  fphere,  the  greater  is  the  interval  of  time 
between  them.  To  find  the  riglit  afcenfion  of  the  fun, 
ftars,  &c.  trigonometrically,  fay,  for  the  fun.  As  radius  is 
to  the  cofine  of  the  fun's  greatefl  declination,  or  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  fun's  longitude  to 
the  tangent  of  the  right  afcenfion. 

Let  VY.^<\{AJlfonomy,  PJatcW.fg.  15.)  reprefent  the 
folllitlal  colure,  the  centre  of  which  is  "y,  and  let  the  dia- 
meter EQJje  the  equator  and  the  diameter  PS  be  theequi- 
noftial  colure.  Suppofe  the  obliquity  to  be  E 25  =23°  28', 
and  the  diameter  2S  V^  to  be  the  ecliptic,  in  which  take  71  0 
for  the  fun's  longitude  or  diftance  fiom  the  point  ty^  ^  43^ 
16';  and  through  P0S  defcribe  a  circle  of  right  afcenfion. 
Then  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle  <Y^OB,  we 
have 

Radius  ...  10.00000 
to  t.  fun's  long.  =  43°  16'  9-97371 
As  cof.  obi.  eel.  r=  23°  28'     9.96251 

to  t.  right  afcenfion  =40°  48'  9.93622. 
While  the  fun  is  moving  from  "y  to  SS,  or  in  the  firft 
quadrant  of  the  ecliptic,  the  given  longitude  is  the  hypo- 
thenufe  in  the  triangle  'f  O  B,  the  declination  B  0  is  north, 
and  ^  B  is  the  right  afcenfion.  V/hen  the  fun  has  pail  the 
folftice  So,  and  is  defcending  towards  =2=,  or  in  the  fecond 
quadrant,  his  longitude  or  diftance  froui  "y  being  taken 
from  180°,  the  remainder  =^  O  becomes  the  hypothenufe, 
and  the  declination  is  Itill  north  ;  but  the  arc  B=^  found  for 
the  right  afcenfion  is  only  the  fupplement,  and  mult  there- 
fore be  taken  from  lSo°.  The  fun  having  pall  the  point  =^, 
and  defcending  towards  VJ,  is  in  the  third  quadrant,  and 
his  longitude,  reckoned  from  ty?  ^'iH  be  greater  than  180°  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  excefs  above  180°,  or  his  dillance  from  =2=, 
will  be  the  hypothenufe  =^  ©  ;  the  declination  will  be  fouth, 
and  the  arc  =^  A,  found  for  the  right  afcenfion,  muft  be  added 
to  180°  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  afcenfion  eftimated  from 
•y.  When  the  fun  has  pafl  tlie  fofticc  yj,  and  is  afcend- 
ing  towards  tyjheis  then  in  the  fourth  quadrant  ;  therefore 
the  longitude  will  be  greater  than  270°,  and  mull  be  taken 
from  360^',  for  the  hypothenufe  T©-  In  this  cafe  the  decli- 
nation is  fouth,  and  the  right  afcenfion,  found  by  the  above 
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proportron,_  muft  be  taken  from  360°,  in  order  to  havethcr 
right  afcenllon  from  ^y. 

If  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fun's  declination 
were  given,  the  proportion  for  the  right  afcenfion  would  be  ^ 
radius  to  the  cotangent  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  fun's  dechnation  to  the  fine  of  the  right 
afcenfion. 

The  fun's  right  afcenfion  in  time  is  uftful  to  the  prac- 
tical aftronomer  in  regular  obfervatorics,  who  adjufts 
his  clock  by  fidereal  time.  It  fcrves  alfo  for  converting 
apparent  into  fidereal  time  ;  as  e.  g.  that  of  an  eclipfe  of 
Jupiter's  fatellites,  in  order  to  know  at  what  time  it  may  be 
expeded  to  happen  by  liis  clocks.  For  this  puq^ofe,  the 
fun's  right  afcenfion  at  the  preceding  noon,  together  with 
the  increafe  of  right  afcenfion  from  noon,  muft  be  added 
to  the  apparent  time  of  the  plienomenon  fet  down  in  the 
ephcmeris.  The  fun's  right  afcenllon  in  time  ferves  alfo 
for  computing  the  apparent  time  of  a  known  ftar's  palFing 
the  meridian  :  thus,  fubtratt  the  fun's  right  afcenfion  in 
time  at  noon  from  the  ftar's  right  afcenfion  in  time,  the 
remainder  is  the  apparent  time  of  the  ftar's  pafting  the  meri- 
dian neariy  :  from  which  the  proportional  part  of  the  daily 
increafe  of  the  fun's  right  afcenfion  from  this  apparent 
time  from  noon  being  fubtrafted,  leaves  the  corredt.  time  of 
the  ftar's  paffing  the  meridian.  The  fun's  right  afcenfion 
in  time  is  alfo  ufcful  for  computing  the  time  of  the  moon 
and    planets  paffmg  the  meridian. 

For  finding  the  right  afcenfion  of  a  ftar,  fuppofing 
its  latitude  and  longitude,  and  alio  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  be  given  the  method  is  as  follows.  Let  PESQ, 
(fig.  16.)  or  the  primitive  circle,  be  the  folftitial  colure; 
EQ_  the  equator,  PS  its  poles,  and  r  i  a  parallel  of 
latitude  interfccting  a  circle  of  longitude  p  K  q  \\\  the 
place  of  a  ftar.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  ftar  to  be 
7°  9'  N.  and  its  longitude  v  29°  l',  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  23°  28'.  In  the  triangle  PA/>,  we  have  Vp  the 
diftance  of  the  poles  of  tlie  equator  and  ecliptic,  or  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  =  23"  28', /A,  or  the  complement 
of  the  latitude  =:  82°  51',  and  the  contained  angle  P/A  =: 
60°  59',  or  the  longitude  from  the  firft  point  of  25,  and  we 
are  to  find  the  angle  />PA  or  the  right  afcenfion.  The 
proportion  is  as  follows:  rad. :  cofine  VpK  ::  tang.  /A; 
tang.  M.  Take  the  difference  between  the  fide  adjacent  to 
the  required  angle  and  M,  and  call  it  N :  then  fay,  fine  N  ; 
fine  M.  ::  tang.  P/A  :  tang. /PA.  Or,  firft  find  the  de- 
chnation (fee  Declination),  which  is  17°  49' N.  Then 
fay,  8.  co-decHn.  :  S.  long. ::  S.  co-lat.:  S.  co-right-afcen- 
fion  ;  i.  e.  _S.  72°ll' :  S.  60°  59'  : :  8.82°  51':  S.  co- 
right-afcenfion:— or,  9.97865-54  :  9.9417492  ::  9.99660961 
9-9597034.  the  fine  of  65°  41'  ;  and  therefore  the  right 
afcenfion  will  be  24°  19'. 

The  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  a  fixed  ftar  or^planet, 
whofe  longitude  and  latitude,  as  well  as  (O)  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  are  given,  may  be  found  by  the  following 
problem,  communicated  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne  to  Dr.  A. 
Mackay. 

Tan.  lat.  —  fine  long.  =  tang.  A,  north  or  fouth,  as  lati- 
tude is.  Call.  O  north  in  fixfirll  figns,  and  fouth  in  fix  lad 
figns. 

A+0  =  B. 
A   Icfs   than  45°,  co.  ar.  cof.  A+cof.  B-f-tang.  long.' 
A  more  than  45'',   tang.  A4-C0.   ar.  fine  A-f-cof.  ~ 

-|-  tang.  long, 
tang,     right    afcenfion    of   the   fame    kind   as    longitude  ; 
unlefs  B  be  more  than  90°,  when  the  quantity  found  of  the 
fame  kind  as  longitude  muft.  be  fubftraded  from  12  figns. 

AR 
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AR  (ri:rlu  afcenfion)  nearer  III  and  IX  figns  than! 
oaiid  \l  l%ns,  i'uK  AR+tanp;.  B  (  _ 

AR  noaiL-r  o  and  VI  figiis  than  III   and   IX   figns,  1 
tang.  A  R  +cof.  A  R  +  tang.  B  > 

tang,  declination  of  fumo  thle  as  B,  true  to  the  ncared  fe- 
cund by  Taylor's  logarithms,  to  ncarell  lo"  by  Gardiner's 
logarit-hm-:,  or  to  iicarcll  minute  by  Sherwin's  or  Mutton's 
logarithms,  without  proportioning. 
Example. 

Let  the  moon'slong.be  7'  i4"26'2i",andlat.  4°©'  3.i."N. 
and  the   obliquity  of  the  ecliptic   23°  27'  4S".      Required 
the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  ? 
Lat.  D    4°   o' 34"   tang.  8.3456713. 

Long.  2 24  26   21     fine    9.8451920  — tang.  —  9.9914974 
A=    5  43  o.  7  tang.  9.:oo4793  ar.  co.cof.  0.0021654 

O  =  23  2748.       S 

B  —  17  4447.  3  S.— cof.  —  9.978S260  tang:'^.505 1 970 
RA-  223  21  II.  2  — tang.  — 9.97248S8  fine  9.3852940 
Decl.     12  21  14.   6  S.  tangent.         -         -  9.3464910 

K.r>.  The  ritrht  afcenfion  and  declination  may  be  found 
by  the  following  formuhe  : 

Co-v.  f.  Decl.  =  V.  f.  long,  a  es  X  f .  co.  lat.  X  f.  ob. 
eel.  +  V.  f.co.  lat.  w  f.  ob.  eel. 

Cof.     Right  afcenfion  from  fy  or  =^  = 

fccant  decl.  X  cof.  lat.  X  cof.  long,  from  '■f  or  ^. 
Mackay's  Theory  and  Praclicc  of  finding  the  Longitude  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  42. 

For   other   methods    of    determining    the    right   afcen- 
fion of  a  fixed  liar  by  Mr.  riamllcad,  and  Dr.  Ma(!<elyne, 
illufhated   by   examples,    fee    Vincc's    Ailronomy,    vol.  i 
p.  31,  &c. 

The  praftical  method  of  finding  the  right  afcenfion  of  a 
body  from  that  of  a  fixed  ftar,  by  a  clock  adjulled  to  fiderenl 
time,  \i  this : — I>et  the  clock  begin  its  motion  from  o''  o'  c" 
at  the  inllant  the  firil  point  of  aries  is  on  the  meridian  ; 
then,  when  any  ftar  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  clytk  would 
ftiew  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar,  the  right 
afcenfion  being  cftimated  in  time  at  the  rate  of  15"  an  h.our, 
provided  the  clock  was  fubjecl  to  no  error,  bccaufe  it  would 
then  (hew  at  any  lime  how  far  the  firft  point  of  aries  was 
from  the  meridian.  But  as  the  clock  is  \uh\e  to  err,  we 
muft  be  able  at  any  time  to  afcertain  its  error,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  the  right  afcenfion  (hewn  by  the  clock  and 
the  right  afcenfion  of  that  point  of  the  equator  which  is  at 
that  time  on  the  meridian.  To  do  this,  we  muft,  when  a 
ftar,  whofe  apparent  right,  afcenfion  if  known,  paffcs  the 
meridian,  compare  its  apparent  right  afcenfion  with  the  right 
afcenfion  fliewn  by  the  clock,  and  the  difference  will  fliew 
the  error  of.  the  clock.  E.g.  let  the  apparent  right  afcenfion 
of  Aldcbaran  be  .\.^  23'  50"  at  the  time  when  its  tranfit  over 
the  meridian  is  obferved  by  the  clock  ;  and  fuppofe  the  time 
{hewn  by  the  clock  to  be  4''  23'  52",  then  there  is  an  error 
of  2"  in  the  clock,  as  it  gives  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar 
2"  more  than  it  ought.  If  the  clock  be  compared  with 
feveral  ftars,  and  the  mean  error  taken,  we  ftiall  have  more 
accurately  the  ei  ror  at  the  mean  time  of  all  the  oblei-vation<. 
Thefc  obfervations,  being  repeated  every  day,  will  give  the 
rate  of  the  clock's  going,  or  (hew  how  much  it  gains  or 
lofes.  The  error  of  the  clock,  and  the  rate  of  its  going, 
beino-  thus  afcertained,  if  the  lime  of  the  tranfit  of  any  body 
be  obferved,  and  tl-.e  error  of  the  clock  at  the  time  be  ap- 
plied, we  (liall  have  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  body.  This 
is  the  mctliod  by  which  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  planets  arc  regularly  found  in  obfcrvatories. 


To  findthe  right  afccnfions  mechanically  by  the  globe,  fee 

Gl.OBK. 

Thi: /irr/j  of  ri^ht  tjfcenfwins  that  portion  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  beginning  ot  aries,  and  the  point 
of  the  equator  which  is  in  the  meridian  :  or,  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  contained  in  it.  Tiiis  coincides  with  the 
riglit  afcenfion  ilfelf. —  The  right  alcenfioii  is  the  fame  in 
all  parts  ot  the  globe. 

We  fometimcs  alfo  fay,  the  right  afcenfion  of  a  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens.  The  right 
afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven  i.-i  often  ufed  by  aftronomers, 
particularly  in  calculating  eclipfes  by  the  nonagcfimal  de- 
gree ;  and  it  denotes  the  right  alcenfiun  of  that  point  of 
the  equator  which  is  in  the  meridian,  and  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  lun's  right  aicenfion  and  the  horary  angle  or 
true  time  reduced  to  degrees,  or  to  the  fum  of  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  fun  and  mean  time. 

AsctNsioN,  an^le  of  right.    See  Angle. 

Ascension,  rjlitque,  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intcrccpt«l 
between  the  firft  point  of  aries,  and  that  point  of  the  equa- 
tor which  rifes  together  with  a  ftar,  &c.  in  an  oblique 
fphere. 

The  oblique  afcenfion  is  numbered  from  weft  to  caft  ;  and 
is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  difterent  obliquity  of  tlie 
fphere. 

To  find  the  oblique  afcenfion  of  the  fun  by  the  globe, 
fee  Globe.      See  alio  Ascensional  Difference, 

The  arch  of  oblique  afcciifion,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  in- 
tercepted between  ihe  beginning  of  aries,  and  the  point  of 
the  equator,  which  rifes  with  a  ftar  or  planet  in  an  oblique 
fphere. — This  coincides  with  the  oblique  afcenfion  itfelf. 
— The  oblique  afcculions  change  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  places. 

Ascension  and  Defcenfon,  Refratiion  of.  See  Refrac- 
tion. 

Ascension,  Jfle  of,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  African 
iflands  iltuate  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  ocean.  S.  lat.  7" 
56'  30".  W.  long.  14°  22'  31''.  'I'liis  dreary  defolate  ifland 
was  tuft  difcovtred  in  1501,  by  J.  de  Nova  Galego,  a  Portu- 
guefe  navigator,  wlio  called  it  "  Una  de  NotTa  Senhora  dc 
Conceirao  ;"  and  it  was  feen  a  fccond  time  by  Alfonlo  d' 
Albuquerque,  on  his  voyage  to  India  in  1503,  probably  on 
Alcenfion-day  when  it  received  its  prcfent  name.  Capt, 
Cook  ftoppcd  at  this  ifiand  in  1775  ;  and  he  fays  that  it  is 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  from  north-weft  to  foutli-caft,  and 
about  five  or  fix  in  breadth.  Its  furface  is  compofed  of  bar- 
ren liilli  and  vallies,  or  a  collection  of  rocks  and  hollows, 
without  a  ftirub  or  plant  for  feveral  miles,  and  exhibiting  by 
the  ftones  and  adies  which  abound  in  it,  fufiicient  evidence 
that  at  fome  period  or  other  it  was  a  volcanic  production. 
Mr.  Forfter,  in  his  account  of  tliis  ifland,  fays,  that  they 
could  difcern  from  the  fliip,  near  the  centre  of  it,  a  broad 
white  mountain  of  confideiable  elevation,  on  wliicli  there 
was  fome  verdure,  and  from  this  circumftance  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  "  Green  Mountain."  When  they  landed  on 
the  beach,  through  a  high  furf,  they  found  themfelves  amidll 
rocks,  which  confilled  of  minute  fliell-fand,  chiefly  of  a  fiiowy 
white,  deep  and  dry,  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  fun  intole- 
rable to  the  eyes.  In  their  progrefs,  they  afcended  through 
heaps  of  black  cavernous  ftone,  which  perfeftly  refembled  the 
common  lavas  of  Vefuvius  and  Iceland.  After  a  perpendi- 
cular afccnt  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  yards,  they  arrived  at 
an  extenfivc  level  plain,  about  fix  or  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
at  the  diflerent  corners  of  which  they  obferved  large  hills,  of 
a  conical  thape,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  which  were  perfeClly 
iiilulatcd.     Between  thefe  hills  the  plain  was  covered  with  a 
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grent  nrimSor  of  fmali  liiUocks,   compofcd  oF  lava  fimilnr  to 
that  which  th.ty  found  on   the  f-ja-ftiore,   a!id  the  pieces  of 
which  r,)iiiidcd  like  jijlafs  wlien    (Inick  againll  each  other. 
Between  the  heaps  of  lava  the  foil  was  a  tirm  black  earth, 
and  where  the  heaps  did  not  appear,   the  v.hole  w^s  a  red 
earth,   fo  loofe  and  compofcd  of  fuch  minnte  particles,   that 
the  wind  raifed  '"rom  it  clouds  of  duft.     The  conic  hills  con- 
fined of  a  different  fort  of  lava,  which  was  red  and  foft,  and 
crumbled  into  earth.     One  of  thefe  hills  (lands  directly  in 
front  of  the  bay,  and  has  on  its  fiimmit  a  wooden  crofj, 
whence  the  bay  is  faid  to  take  its  nan'.e.     The  fides  of  tlie 
hill  are  very  ftetp,  but  a  path  about  I  of  a  mile  long  winds 
to  the  fiimmit.     The  plain  on  which  they  flood,  they  con- 
cluded to  have  been  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  bv  the  ac- 
cumulation of  whofe  cinders  and  pumice  ftones  the  conic  hills 
had  been  gradually  formed  ;  the  currents  of  lava,  which  were 
now  dillributcd  in  many  heaps,  had,  as  they  corjeftured,  been 
gradually  buried  in  frefh  cinders  and  a(hes  ;  and  the  waters, 
flowing  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the  rainy  ftafon,   had 
carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  thus  iiiled  up  by  de- 
grees the  cavity  of  the  crater.     The  rocky  black  lava  was 
the  refidence  of  iiumberlefs  men-of-war  birds,   and  boobies, 
w-hich  fat  on  their  eggs  and  allowed  of  a  clofe  approach. 
Here  they  found  a  New  York  floop,   which  came  to  the 
ifland  to  catch  turtles,  in  order  to  fell  them  at  the  Windward 
iflands.     The  Eail  India  (hips,  it  is  faid,  touch  at  this  ifland 
for  the  purpofe  of  farni(hing  themfelves  with  turtles,  which 
are  plentiful  and  very  large.  On  a  fecond  vifit  to  the  ifland,  Mr. 
Forller  and  his  companions  croffcd  the  plain,   and  arrived  at 
a  prodigious  current  of  lava,   interf;cted  by  many  channels 
from  fix  to  eight  yards  deep,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  by  toiTcnts  of  water,   but  which  they  found  dr)',  as 
the  fun  was  in  the  northern  hemifphere.      In  thefe  gullies 
they  perceived  a  fmall  quantity  of  foil  which  was  a  black 
volcanic  earth  mixed  with  fonie  whitilh  particles,  that  were 
gritty  to  the  touch.     This  foil  afforded  fafficient  nutriment 
to  purflane,  and  a  fpecies  of  grafj,   the  "  panicum  fangui- 
neum."     Having  with  difficulty  climbed  over  this  lava  cur- 
rent,   they  came  to  the  foot  of   the    "  Green  mountain," 
which    was    furrounded  by  a  lava,  that  was    covered    with 
purflane,    and    a    kind    of   new   fern,  "  lonchites  adfeenfio- 
iiis,"  on  which  feveral  wild  goats  were  feeding.      This  moun- 
tain is  divided  in  its  extremities  by  various  clefts  into  feveral 
bodies,  which  run  together  towards  the  centre,  and  form  one 
broad  mafs  of  great  height.     The  whole  appears  to  confill 
of  a  gritty  tophaceous  limeftone,   which  has  never  been  at- 
tacked by  the  volcano,  but  probably  txillcd,  as  Mr.  Forfter 
fuggells,  prior  to  its  eruption  :  its  (ides  are  covered  with  a 
kind  of  grafs  peculiar  to  the  ifland,   which  Linn-ctus  has  na- 
med "  ariflida  adfcenfionis."     The  -goats   which  feed  on  it 
were  very  numerous,  but  being  very  (hy,  they  fled  with  great 
velocity  over  tremendous  precipices,   wh.ere  it  was  impofTible 
to  purfue  them.     This  ifland,  with  a  little  trouble,   fays  this 
writer,  might  in  a  fiiort  fpace  of  time  be  rendered  fit  for  the 
refidence  of  men.     The  introduftion  of  furze,  "  ulex  Euro- 
pceus,"  and  fome  other  plants  which  thrive  bell  in  a  parched 
foil,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  rats   or 
goats,    would  foon  have  the  fame  cfl^eft  as  at   St.  Helena. 
The  moiilure  attracted  from  the  atmofphere  by   the  high 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  would  then  not  be  eva- 
porated by  the  heat  iif  the  fun,  but  gradually  be  collefted 
into  rivulets,  and  fupply  the  whole  ifland.     A  fod  of  gralFes 
would    everywhere    cover  the    furface  of  the  ground,   and 
annually    increafe  the  (Iratum  of    the  mould,    till  it  could 
be    planted    with  more  ufeful  vegetables.     The  outfl^irts  of 
the  iflaad  are  i;eprefented  to  be  beyond  Uefcription  dreary. 


It  is  faid  that,  as  this  ifland  is  vifitcd  by  the  homeward- 
bound  flups  on  account  of  its  fea-fowls,  fi(h,  turtle,  and 
goats,  there  is  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  a  place  called  by  the 
lailors  the  "  Pod  Office,"  where  letters  arc  depofited,  fnut 
-up  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  for  the  (hips  that  next  vifit  the 
ifland.     Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  xi.  P.45S. 

Ascension,  or  Jfcengaon,  JJ'e  cf,  a  fmall  ifland  about 
120  leagues  eafl;  from  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  N.  lat.  20°  5c'. 
W.  long.  35"  40'.  Some  have  fuppofcd  this  ifland  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  ifle  of  Trinidad  or  Trinity.  M.  la  Pe- 
roiife,  who  wilhed  to  afcertain  the  cxirtence  of  the  ifland 
of  Afcenfion,  made  fearch  for  it,  and  avers  (fee  his  vovage 
vol.  i.  p.  24.)  that  no  fuch  ifland  exifts  from  the  meridian 
of  Trinidad  to  about  feven  degrees  wed  longitude,  between 
the  latitudes  of  20°  10',  and  20"  50'.  M.  le  Paute  d'Agelet 
alfo  fufpefts  (Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  Paris,  for  1788)  the  French 
geographers  have  committed  an  error  with  regard  to  the 
ifle  of  Trinity,  which  they  have  laid  down  in  their  maps  of 
the  African  feas,  but  which  he  thinks  is  really  the  ifle  of 
Afcen<;aon,  which,  by  fome  error  of  reckoning,  occafioned 
probably  by  currents,  has  been  twice  laid  down.  But  M. 
Dapres  (Neptune  Oriental,  p.  10.)  has  placed  the  ifland  cf 
Afcenfion  100  leagues  weft  of  Trinidad,  and  fifteen  miles 
to  the  fouthward.  It  appears  alfo,  that  though  the  latitudes 
of  thefe  two  itlands  were  nearly  the  fame,  their  longitudes 
were  very  imperfedlly  afcertaincd  ;  and  from  the  minute 
and  vei-y  different  plans  which  Dairy  mple  has  given  of 
thefe  two  iflands  and  their  appearance,  it  is  prefumed 
that  they  are  not  the  fame.  La  Peroufe  did  not  purfue 
his  refearches  far  enough,  as  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion  is  pro- 
bably fomewhat  nearer  the  coaft  of  Brazil  than  Dapres  has 
placed  it. 

Ascension  Bay,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfi-la 
of  Yucatan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  having  Amber  bay  on 
the  north,  and  the  northern  point  of  Ambtrgreafe  key 
on  the  fouth,  whith  forms  a  paffage  into  Hanover  bay, 
fouth  from  Alcenlion  bav. — Alfo,  a  bay  in  the  north  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  fituate  between  cape  Balize  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mifiifippi.  and  the  bay  of  Freili-w-ater  on  the 
weft,  in  N.  lat.  30°.  and  W.  long.  92^. 

ASCENSIONAL  ZJ^mnr^,  in  Jjlronomy,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion  of  the  fame 
point  on  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 

To  find  the  als^nfional  difference  trigonometrically,  hav- 
ing the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun's  declination  given, 
fay.  As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  fun's  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  afcenfional 
difference. 

E.  G.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fun's  afcer.fional 
difference  at  London,  lat.  51^  32'  N.  on  the  2 ill  of 
June,  being  the  longeft  dav,  when  the  fun's  declination 
23"2S'N. 

Let  the  primitive  circle  PES(5_(y^/-on.  PL  II.  Jg.lJ.) 
reprefent  the  meridian  of  the' place,  and  the  diameter  HR 
the  horizon;  take  RP  from  R,  the  north  point,  for  the 
latitudc=^5l°  32';  draw  the  axis,  or  6  o'clock  hour  circle, 
PS,  and  perpendicular  to  it  draw  the  equattn-  EQ^;  make 
En,  Qj?i,  each==23°  28',  the  declination,  and  defcnbe  the 
parali!.!  ot  declinaticn  run,  interfering  the  horizon  in  Q, 
the  place  of  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or  fettiiig,  and  through  this 
point  defcribe  the  hour  circle  POS. 

In  the  fpherical  triangle  ry^OA,  right-angled  at  A,  the 
angle  Q^t1^>  meafurcd  by  the  arc  Q^,  is  the  co-latitude; 
A©  is  the  fun's  declination;  and  the  required  a(cenfional 
diflerence  is  <^  A,  which  may  be  found  by  the  proportion 
above  ilated ;  viz. 

Rad. 
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This  afceiifional  difFerencc,  33°  7',  converted  into  timf, 
gives  z"*  12'  28"  for  the  time  which  the  run  rifes  before, 
and  fets  after  the  hour  of  fix,  on  the  loiigeil  day.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  wlien  the  hititude  and  dechnation  have  the 
fame  name,  the  fun  rifes  before,  and  fets  after  I'lX ;  but  when 
they  are  of  contrary  names,  tlie  fun  rifes  after,  and  fets  be- 
fore fix.  And  as  the  fun  d^fcribes  the  parallel  of  declination 
«m  in  24  hours,  being  at  «  when  it  is  noon,  and  at  m  when 
it  is  midnight,  the  time  in  pafii.ig  from  m  to  ©,  or  the  time  of 
rifing  being  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  night;  and  the 
time  of  fetting  being  doubled  gives  the  length  of  the  day. 
Confcquenily,  6''+2'"  12'  28"=8''  12'  28",  will  be  the  time 
of  fetting,  and  6"- 2''  12'  2S"  =  3''  47'  32",  will  be  the  time 
of  rifing;  and  8''  12'  28"x2  =  i6''  24' 56"  the  length  of 
the  day,  and  3"  47'  32"  x  2  =  7"  35'  4"  the  length  of  the 
night. 

But  when  it  is  the  (liorteft  day  at  London,  that  is,  wlieu 
the  fun  has  23'^  28'  fouth  declination,  tlie  lengths  of  the 
day  and  night  will  change  places;  the  day  being  7"  35'  4", 
and  the  night  16*'  24'  56". 

When  the  latitude  and  declination  have  the  fame  name, 
the  difference  between  the  right  afceitfion  and  the  aiccnfional 
difference,  is  the  oblique  afctnfion  ;  and  their  fum  is  the  ob- 
lique defcenfion;  but  when  they  are  of  contrary  names,  the 
fum  is  the  obhque  afcenfion,  and  the  difference  is  the  oblique 
defcenfion. 

The  above  folution  is  applicable  to  a  flar,  as  well  as  to 
the  fun ;  but  on  account  of  the  fmall  change  in  the  declina- 
tion of  the  ftars,  the  fame  flar  in  any  latitude  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  the  fame  afcenfional  diS'erence  through  the 
year.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  diurnal  difference  of  the 
fame  liar's  rifing,  culminating,  and  fetting  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude, is  nearly  equal  to  the  diurnal  difference  of  the  fun's 
right  afcenfion.  As  the  fun's  mean  apparent  daily  motion 
is  59'  8"  nearly,  or  in  time  3'  56"  32'",  tliis  will  be  the 
daily  difference  in  the  rifing,  fouthing,  and  fetting  of  any 
fixed  ftar  in  the  fame  latitude. 

ASCENSIONIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Perca 
that  inhabits  the  fea  about  Afcenfion  idand;  it  is  reddifli 
above,  whitifli  beneath,  and  the  tail  is  bifurcated.  Olb.  It. 
p.  388. 

ASCENSORIUM  fometimes  occurs,  in  our  ancient 
writers,  for  a  flair  or  itep. 

ASCENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  motion  of  a  body 
tending  upwards;  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body  from 
the  earth.     In  this  fcnfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  iLJccnt. 

The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpontaneous  afcent  of 
bodies,  to  a  principle  of  levity  inherent  in  them.  The 
moderns  deny  any  fuch  thing  as  fpontaneous  levity,  and 
(hew,  that  whatever  alcends,  does  it  in  virtue  of  fome  exter- 
nal irapulfe  or  extnifion.  Thus  it  is  that  fmokc,  and  other 
rare  bodies,  ifcend  in  the  atmofpherc;  and  oil,  light  woods, 
&c.  in  water:  not  by  any  internal  principle  of  levity,  but 
by  the  fupcrior  gravity,  or  tendency  downwards  of  the 
parts  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are. 

The  afcent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  afcent  of  the  hoiitci  fcale  of  a 

balance It  is  not  that  Inch  fcale  has  an  internal  principle 

by  which  it  immediately  tends  upwards;  but  it  is  impelled  up- 
wards by  the  prcponderancy  of  the  other  fcule,  the  excefs 
ol  the  weight  of  the  one  having  the  fame  effect  by  augment- 


ing its  impetus  downwards,  as  fo  much  real  levity  in  the 
other;  becaufc  the  tendencies  mutually  oppafe  each  other, 
and  that  adion  and  re-adtion  are  always  equal.  See  this 
farther  illuflrated  under  the  articles  Specific  Gravity ^  and 
Fluid. 

Ascent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  See  its  doiflrine 
and  laws,  under  Inclined  Plane. 

Ascent  of  Fluids,  is  particularly  underftood  of  their 
rifing  above  their  own  level,  between  the  furfaces  of  nearly 
contiguous  bodies,  or  in  flender  capillary  glafs  tubes,  or  in 
veffels  filled  with  fand,  aflies,  or  the  like  porous  fubflances. 
This  cfFcdl  happens  as  well  in  vacuo,  as  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  crooked  as  well  as  llraight  tubes.  Some  liquors,  as 
fpirit  of  vrine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  afcend  with  greater 
celerity  than  others  ;  and  fome  rife  after  a  different  man- 
ner from  others.  Mercury  does  not  afcend  at  all,  but 
rather  fubfides.  The  phenomenon,  with  its  caufes,  Sic. 
in  the  inflance  of  capillary  tubes,  will  be  fpukcn  of  more 
at  large  under  Capillary  Tul/e.  Upon  the  fame  principle, 
two  fmootb  poliflied  plated  of  glafs,  metal,  flone,  or  other 
matter,  being  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  alnioft  contiguous,  have 
the  effect  of  feveral  parallel  capiliai-y  tubes;  and  the  fluid  rifes 
in  them  accordingly  :  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  vtffel  filled 
with  fainl.  Sec.  the  divers  little  interflices  of  which  form  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  capillary  tubes.  So  that  the  fame  prin- 
ciple accounts  for  the  appearance  in  them  all.  And  to  the 
fame  may  probably  be  afcribed  the  afcent  of  the  fap  in 
Vegetables.  Thus  Sir  I.  Newton.—-"  If  a  large  pipe  of 
glafi  be  filled  with  fifted  allies,  well  preffed  together,  and 
one  end  dipped  into  flagnant  water,  the  fluid  will  afcend 
(lowly  in  the  allies,  fo  as  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  or  fortnight 
to  reach  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  inches  above  the  flag- 
nant water.  This  afcent  is  wholly  owing  to  the  aftion  of 
thofe  particles  of  the  afhes  which  are  upon  the  furface  of 
the  elevated  water;  thofe  within  the  water  attradling  as 
much  downwards  as  upwards  :  it  follows  that  the  adlion  of 
fuch  particles  is  veiy  flrong  ;  though  being  lefs  denfe  and 
clofe  than  thofe  of  the  glals,  their  aftion  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  glafs,  which  keeps  quickjllver  fufpended  to  the 
height  of  fixty  or  feventy  inches,  and  therefore  atts  with  a 
force  which  would  keep  water  fufpended  to  the  height  of 
about  fixty  feet.  By  the  fame  principle,  a  fponge  fucks 
in  water;  and  the  glands  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  natures  and  difpofitions,  imbibe  various 
juices  fiom  the  blood."      Optics,  p.  367. 

If  a  drop  of  oil,  water,  or  other  fluid,  be  laid  on  a  glafs 
plane,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  fo  as  to  (land  v.ithout 
breaking,  or  running  off;  and  another  plane  inclined  to  the 
former  fo  as  to  meet  a-top,  be  brought  to  touch  the  drop, 
tlien  will  the  drop  break,  and  afcend  towards  the  touching 
end  of  the  planes  ;  and  it  will  afcend  the  fafler  in  proportion 
as  it  is  higher,  becaufe  the  diftance  between  the  planes  is 
conllantly  decreafing.  After  the  fame  manner,  the  drop  may 
be  brouglit  to  any  part  of  tiie  planes,  either  upward,  or  down- 
ward, or  fideways,  by  altering  the  angle  of  inchnation. 
L,alliy,  if  the  fame  perpendicular  planes  be  fo  placed,  as  that 
two  of  their  fides  meet,  and  form  a  fmall  angle,  the  otiier 
two  only  being  kept  apart  by  the  intei-pofitlon  of  fome 
thin  body  ;  and  thus  immcrged  in  a  fluid  tinged  with  fome 
colour;  the  fluid  will  afcend  between  the  planes,  and  this 
the  hii^heft  where  the  planes  are  ncarell  ;  fo  as  to  form  a 
curve  line,  which  is  found  to  be  a  jull  hyperbola,  one  of  the 
afymptotes  whereof  is  the  liiie  of  the  fluid,  the  other  being 
a  line  drawn  along  the  touching  fides.  The  phyfical  caufe, 
in  all  thefe  pli-.uiiomena,  is  the  fame  power  of  attiaClioa. 
See  Hydrostatics  (P/.  I.  fs-  1.),  and  Cohesion. 

Ascent 
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Ascent  c/  vnpour.  See  Evap&ratios,  Cioud,  and 
VAPOua. 

Ascent,  in  /IJlronomy,  Slc,     See  Ascensiov. 

Ascent,  in  Lo^ic,  denotes  a  kind  of  argumentation, 
wherein  we  rife  from  particulars  to  univerfals.  As  when 
we  fay,  this  mnn  is  an  animal,  and  that  man  is  an  animal, 
and  the  other  man,  &:c.  therefore,  every  man  is  an  animal. 

ASCESIS  properly  denotes  cxercife  of  the  body.  It  is 
formed  from  the  verb  ato-xiiw,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fports  and  combats  of  the  athletae. 

AscESis  is  alfo  ufed  by  philofophers,  to  denote  an  exer- 
cife  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a  greater 
degree  of  virtue.  Buddseus  has  a  differtation  on  this  philo- 
fophical  afcefis. 

ASCETERIUM,  in  Eccbfiajltcal  Wr'ittrs,  is  frequently 
ufed  for  a  monallery,  or  a  place  fet  apart  for  the  exercifes 
of  virtue  and  religion.  The  word  ii  formed  from  afcefis 
"  exercife;"  or  afcetra,  one  who  performs  exercife.  Origi- 
nally it  fignified  a  place  where  the  athletae,  or  gladiators, 
performed  their  exercifes. 

ASCETIC,  derived  from  airx.!!',  "  I  cxercife,"  an  an- 
cient appellation  given  to  fuch  perions  as,  in  the  primitive 
times,  devoted  themfelves  more  immediately  to  the  exercift! 
of  piety  and  virtue,  in  a  retired  life  ;  and,  particularly,  to 
prayer,  abftineace,  and  mortitication.  Mofheim  (Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  traces  the  origin  of  this  feft  in  the 
Chriflian  church  to  the  fecond  cent\iry.  He  fays,  that  the 
afcetics  owed  their  rife  to  certain  Chrillian  doftors,  who 
maintained,  that  Chriil  had  eft;'.bli(hcd  a  double  rule  of 
fancllty  and  virtue,  for  two  different  orders  of  Chriflians  ; 
the  one  was  ordinary,  and  deligned  for  perfons  in  the 
aftive  fcenes  of  life;  the  other,  extraordinary  and  more 
fublime,  and  intended  for  thofe  who,  in  a  facred  retreat, 
afpired  after  the  glory  of  a  celeftial  ftate.  Accordingly, 
they  diftributcd  thofe  moral  doftrines  which  they  had  re- 
ceived cither  by  tradition  or  writing  into  the  two  clafTes 
of  precepts  and  counfels ;  the  former  being  univerfally 
obligatorv  upon  all  orders  of  men,  and  the  latter,  relating 
to  Chrillians  of  a  more  fubUme  rank,  who  propofed  to 
themfelves  great  and  glorious  ends,  and  breathed  after  an 
intimate  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Perfons  of 
this  latter  defcription  declared  their  refolution  of  obeying 
all  the  coimfels  of  Chriil,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  com- 
munion with  God  here  ;  and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution 
of  their  mortal  bodies,  they  might  afcend  to  him  with  the 
j^reater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach 
to  the  fupreme  centre  of  perfeftion  and  happinefs.  They 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  prohibited  the  ufe  of  things 
which  other  Chrillians  were  allowed  to  enjoy,  fuch  as  wine, 
flefli,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  See  Athenag.oras 
Apol.  pro  Chrift.  c.  28.  They  thought  it  their  indif- 
penfable  duty  to  extenuate  the  body  by  watchings,  ab- 
ftinence,  labour,  and  hunger.  They  fought  felicity  in  foli- 
tary  retreats,  and  in  defei-t  places,  where,  by  fevcrc  and 
affiduous  efforts  of  fublime  meditation,  they  raifed  the  foul 
above  all  external  objcfts  and  all  fenfual  pleafures.  Both  men 
and  women  impofed  upon  themfelves  the  moft  aullere  difci- 
pline,  which,  though  at  firft  it  was  the  fruit  of  pious  intention, 
proved  in  the  ifliie  extremely  detrimental  to  Chriftianity. 
Thefe  perfons  were  called  afetics,  iTb-Jaioi  ExXtxloi,  and 
philofophers ;  nor  were  they  diftinguiflied  from  other 
Chrillians  merely  by  their  appellation,  but  alfo  by  their 
garb.  In  this  centuiy,  fuch  as  embraced  this  kind  of  aullere 
life,  contented  themfelves  with  fubmitting  to  all  thefe  mor- 
tifications in  private,  without  breaking  afunder  their  focial 
bonds,  or  withdrawing  themfrlves  from  intercourfe  with 
znankind.     In   the   next  century,  and  particularly  in  the 
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reip;n  oF  Conftantlne,  tfiefe  afcetics,  who,  as  an  elegant 
hilforian  defcribes  them,  (Gibbon's  Hitl.  vol.  vi.  p.  239.) 
"  obeyed  and  abufed  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and 
were  iiifpired  by  the  favage  etithutialm  which  reprefents  man 
as  a  criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant ;"  fled  from  a  profane 
and  degenerate  world  to  perpetual  folitude,  or  religious 
focicty,  and  alTumcd  the  name  of  "  plermits,"  "  Monks," 
and  "  Anachorets,"  exprcffive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a 
natural  or  artificial  defert.  The  rcafons  which  gave  rife  to 
this  aullere  fetl  are  fufBciently  obvious.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal was,  the  ill-jndgcd  ambition  of  the  Chriflians  to  re- 
femble  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of  whofe  fages  and 
philofophers  dillirigniflicd  themfelves  from  the  generality 
by  their  maxims,  by  their  habit,  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole 
plan  of  hfe  and  manners  v.iiich  they  had  formed  to  them- 
felves, and  by  which  they  acquired  a  degree  of  efteem 
and  authority.  Of  all  thefe  ancient  philofophers,  there 
were  none  whofe  lentinients  and  difcipline  were  fo  well 
received  by  the  ancient  Chrillians,  as  thofe  of  the  Platonics 
and  Pythagoreans,  who  preferibed  iu  their  IcfTons  two  rules 
of  conduct,  one  for  the  fage  who  afpired  to  the  fubhmefl: 
heights  of  virtue,  and  another  for  the  people  involved  in 
the  cares  and  agitation  of  an  aiStive  life.  As  the  opinions 
of  fome  of  thefe  philofophers  were  adopted  by  the  more 
learned  among  the  Chrillians,  they  were  naturally  led  to 
embrace  alfo  the  moral  difcipline  which  refulted  from  them. 
Some  of  the  religious  feveritics  to  which  they  recurred  were 
deduced  from  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  firll  praftifed.  This  morofe  difcipline 
originated  in  Egypt,  which  abounded ^vith  perfons  of  a  me- 
lancholy complexion,  and  produced,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
more  gloomy  fpirits  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Here 
the  Efienes  and  Therapeutx,  thofe  difmal  and  gloomy 
fe£ls,  principally  dwelt,  long  before  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
and  alfo  many  of  the  afcetic  tribe,  who,  led  by  a  certaia 
melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  a  delufive  notion  of  rendering 
themfelves  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their  aufterities, 
withdrew  themfelves  from  human  fociety,  and  from  all  the 
innocent  pleafures  and  comforts  of  life.  From  Egypt  thif 
four  and  unfociable  difcipline  pafTed  into  Svria  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  which  alfo  abounded  with  perfons 
of  the  fame  difmal  conftitution  with  that  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  from  thence,  in  procefs  of  time,  its  infection  reached 
to  the  European  nations.  Hence  fprung  that  train  of  aullere 
and  fuperllitious  rites,  that  yet,  in  many  places,  call  a  veil  over 
the  beauty  and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Hence 
the  cehbacy  of  the  prieiUy  order,  the  rigour  of  unprofitable 
penances  and  mortifications,  the  innumerable  fwarms  of 
monks  that  withdrew  their  talents  and  labours  from  fociety, 
and  who  did  this  in  the  fenfelefs  purfuit  of  a  vifionan.'  fort 
of  perfeftion.  Hence  alfo  proceeded  the  dillinftion  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  myfticallife,  andmanyotherfancies 
of  a  fimilar  kind.  The  afcetics  acquired  the  rcfpeft  of 
the  world,  which  they  defpifed  ;  and  the  loudeft  applaufe 
was  bellowed  on  this  "  divine  philofophy,"  as  it  was 
called,  which  furpaflfed,  without  the  aid  of  fcience  or  rea- 
fon,  the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  fchools.  WHien 
the  monks  came  in  fafhion,  the  title  of  afcetic  was  bellow- 
ed upon  them  ;  efpecially  upon  fuch  of  them  as  lived  in  foli- 
tude.     See  Hermit,  and  Monk. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual  exer- 
cifes ;  as,  the  ylfeti.s  or  devout  treatifes  of  St.  Bafil,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Caefarea  in  C^ppadoeia. 

We  alfo  fay  the  afcetic  life,  meaning  the  exercife  of 
prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification. 

A  SCERETIS.     See  Secretary. 

A-SCHACH,  in  Orniiko/o^,  the  name  by  which  the 
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I,ANivs  ScHAf  H  oT  Linna'us,  orChinefe  Shrike,  is  called  in 
Cliiiia,  ami  under  which  it  is  dttnbtd  by  Ofbcck,  Voy.  p. 
227.     See  Lanius  Schach. 

ASCHACH,  in  Geogmphy,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Fraiicoiiia,  and  bilhoprick  of  Wurzburg,  thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Wiir-z.burg. 

ASCHAFF,  a  fmall  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Ilhine,  which  runs  into  the  Mayne  near  Stoek- 
Ihidt. 

ASCHAFFENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Francoiiia,  fituate  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Francfort  on  an  eminence  near  the  Mayne.  It  belongs  to 
ll.e  cleftor  of  Mentz,  who  has  a  palace  here,  in  which  he 
jcfides  during  the  greatcll  part  of  the  year,  on  account  of 
the  fahibrity  of  the  air,  and  the  fingular  beauty  of  the  htua- 
tion.  The  country  furrounding  the  town  is  uncommonly 
fertile.  At  the  diliance  of  two  miles  towards  the  north-eail 
is  feeii  the  "  SptfTnrt,"  one  of  the  largeil  forells  in  Europe, 
forming  a  lemicircle  round  part  of  this  town,  and  llielteiing 
it  from  the  bleak  winds.  This  forcll  occupies  a  fpace  of 
fifty  Englilli  miles  in  length,  and  the  travtller  through  it 
meets  with  only  one  fmall  village  confifting  of  four  houfes, 
in  which  he  may  have  any  accommodation.  The  road 
through  it  is  very  good,  and  the  elcftor  of  Mentz,  to  whom 
the  greatcd  part  of  the  country  belongs,  keeps  it  free  from 
robbers,  fo  that  it  may  be  pafTcd  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  attack.  For  the  fecu- 
nty  of  paffengers,  a  military  ellablilhinent,  confiding  of  a 
company  of  hufTars,  is  fixed  at  Alchaffenburg;  and  thefe  are 
traverfing  the  road  at  ftatcd  hours  in  order  to  prevent  the 
poflibihty  of  a  robbery,      N.  lat.  49°  55'.       E.  long.  8° 

ss'- 

ASCHAM,  Roger,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli  fcholar 
of  diftinguifhed  reputation,  was  born  at  Kirby-Wiilie,  near 
Norlh-Allerton  in  Yorkfhire,  about  tlie  year  15 15,  of  parents 
who,  having  lived  together  for  fixty-lcven  years,  with  unin- 
terrupted harmony,  died  at  the  f.inie  hour  o!  the  fame  day. 
Having  difcovered  very  promifing  talents  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
and  after  making  cordiderable  progrefs  in  clafiical  literature 
under  the  inftrudtion  of  the  domcilic  tutor  of  his  fons,  Af- 
cham  was  removed  by  his  patron,  in  1 530,  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege at  Cambridge.  Here  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
for  improvement  under  the  tuition  of  two  perfons  who  were 
eminent  for  literature  at  a  period  when  the  lludy  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  dallies  was  the  objcft  of  particular  at- 
tentioH.  Of  thefe  advantages  he  availed  himfelf  with  fingu- 
lar afiiduity  and  emulation  ;  and  his  proficiency  was  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  he  gained  very  diilinguilhed  reputation  in  the 
wniverfity  at  a  very  early  age.  In  order  to  perfcit  himfelf 
in  the  Greek  language,  he  taught  it  to  otliers;  and  learning 
▼er/  foon  to  difcrimlnaie  with  regard  to  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  different  authors,  he  loll  no  time  in  the  perufal 
of  mean  or  unprofitable  books.  Upon  the  model  of  Cicero 
acd  Csefar,  whofe  works  lie  diligently  lludied,  he  formed 
his  ftylc  ;  and  among  the  philufophers,  he  felefted  Plato  and 
Aridotle;  among  the  hirturians,  ThucydidesandHerodotus; 
und  among  the  orators,  Demollhenes  and  Ifoci-ates  ;  and  on 
thefe  two  lad  authors  he  read  le6uires  to  his  pupils,  as  he 
alfo  did  on  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  Greek  poets.  At 
the  age  of  elglitecn,  in  1534,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
cf  arts,  and  foon  after  in  the  fame  year  was  elefted  fellow 
of  his  college,  though  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion rsifed  lome  obllacles  in  the  way  of  this  appointment, 
rhefe  honours  were  conlidered  by  Afcham  as  inducements 
to  his  continued  and  increafing  application  ;  and  fuch  was 
Ikis  unprovemeut,  particularly  ia  the  Grcds.  langusge,  that 


his  Icftures,  both  in  t'.e  uiiiverfity  and  in  his  own  colleg*, 
were  received  with  univcrfal  applaufe.  In  the  year  1536, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was  inaugurated 
mader  of  arts.  Such  was  the  proficiency  of  thofe  who  at- 
tended his  lectures,  that  one  of  them  viz.  Wilham  Grindal, 
was,  at  his  recommendation,  appointed  to  be  tutor  in  the 
languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth ;  an  honour  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  might  have  obtained  far  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  de- 
clined it  from  a  preference  ot  the  academical  life  to  a  Ration 
at  court.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Cheke  attempted  to  intro- 
duce a  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  into  the  uiiiver- 
fity, which  for  fomc  time  was  oppofed  by  Afcham  ;  but 
upon  niaturer  and  more  deliberate  examination,  he  approved 
of  it,  and  concurred  in  adopting  and  promoting  it  ;  and  it 
has  fiiice  generally  prevailed  in  the  fchools  of  England. 
The  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  ityle  was  held  in  fuch 
edimatlon,  that  he  was  condantly  tmp'oytd  in  writing  the 
public  letters  of  the  uiiiverfity.  As  a  relaxation  amidll  his 
feverer  fiudies,  he  amuled  himfelf  with  the  exercife  of  arch- 
ery ;  anil  having  thus  given  oftence  to  fome  perfons  who 
were  envious  ot  his  fuperior  merit,  he  wrote  a  fmall  treatifc 
on  the  fubjetl,  intitled  "  Toxophilus,"  which  was  publilhed 
iu  1544.  His  defign  in  writing  this  treatifc  was  partly 
to  vindicate  himfelt  trom  the  alpcifions  of  his  enemies,  and 
partly  to  improve  the  Englifh  languni;e,  by  introducing  a 
more  natural,  cafy,  and  truly  Englilh  diilion,  than  that 
which  was  ufed  by  the  common  writers  of  his  age.  The 
author's  views  in  both  thefe  relpefts  wer;  fully  accom- 
plilhed.  This  work,  befides  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of 
its  llyle,  abounds  with  learned  alluficms,  with  curiuus  *rag- 
ments  of  Enghlh  hillory,  and  with  ingenious  oblervations 
on  life  and  manners.  Afcham  honcftly  confedls,  that  he 
was  adiiated  by  another  more  felfifh  motive  in  the  compo» 
fition  and  publication  of  this  treatifc.  He  wiflied  to  make 
a  tour  into  Italy,  which  was  then  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  particularly  the  feat  of  Greek  learning,  and  he  was  de- 
firous  by  dedicating  his  work  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  to  ob- 
tain his  patronage  and  encouragement  in  the  profecution  of 
his  plan.  In  this  refpetl,  his  moded  and  laudable  wlfh  wa9 
gratified  ;  for  in  1544,  the  king  granted  him  a  penfion  of 
Jol.  a  year,  equal  according  to  Dr.  Jolinfon,  to  more  than 
tool,  at  theprefent  day.  This  penfion,  which  was  difconti- 
nued  after  the  king's  death,  was  reilored  by  Edward  VI., 
and  doubled  by  queen  Mary.  In  the  fame  year,  Afchaii* 
received  the  pecuniary  benefit  as  well  as  honour  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Orator  to  the  univtifity;  which; 
office,  whilll  he  coutinued  there,  he  occupied  with  great, 
credit. 

He  had  alfo  for  feme  years  received  an  annual  gratuity 
to  an  amount  that  is  not  al'certained,  from  Lee,  archbilhop 
of  York.  At  length,  viz.  in  154!),  upon  the  death  of  hi» 
pupil  Grindal,  he  was  called  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  had  already  given  letlures  in  writing,  from  his 
college,  to  direct  her  lludics.  This  charge  he  executed  with 
equal  diligence  and  fuccefs  ;  but  after  two  years,  a  caufe  of 
diilatisfacliou  occurred,  and  he  returned  from  the  fei-vice  of 
the  princefb  to  the  uiiiverfity..  Not  with  ftanding  this  circum- 
llai.ce,  the  princcfs's  regard  for  him  continued  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year,  1550,  he  was  recalled  to  court,  and  appointed  fe- 
cretary  to  fir  Richard  Moryfine,  who  wasthen  going  as  am- 
baffador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  During  this  expedition,, 
which  laded  three  years,  he  had  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  many  learned  men  in  various  pa:1s  of  Germany  which 
he  vifilcd,  and  made  an  excurfion  into  Italy,  where  he  was- 
mucli  difguded  with  tlie  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Venetians.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  tour 
^vas  ajcutious  trac^,  inutlcd,  "  A  E-eport  au.d  Difcourfe  of 
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t!ie    Affairs  and   State  of  Germany,"   !ic.  which  containj 
valunbk'  information  and  judicious  refledtiunG. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  IJJ^,  Mr)ryfinc  was 
recalled,  and  Afcham  returned  to  his  college,  with  no  other 
fupport  than  his  fellowfhip  and  falary  as  orator  to  the  iini- 
vcrfity,  and  the  lihevality  of  his  friends.  But  by  the  inter- 
ell  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  who,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
proteilant,  did  not  defert  him,  he  was  appointed  Latin  fe- 
crctary  to  queen  Mary,  with  a  {Aiwy  of  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  permifTion  to  retain  his  college  preferment.  Afcham  by 
his  prudence,  without  any  fervile  compliances  that  re- 
proached his  integrity,  enjoyed  the  favour  ot  the  queen,  and 
in  the  moft  perilous  times,  he  maintair.ed  his  intereil  with  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  he  v/as  partly  indebted  to  the  fidelity  of  his  friend- 
fiiip  with  Cecil  for  his  profperity  in  the  next  reign.  Indeed,  his 
learning,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  Latin,  made 
him  necciTary  at  court.  In  his  capacity  as  Latin  fecretary, 
he  is  faid  to  have  written  in  three  days  foily-lcven  letters 
to  perfons  of  fuch  rank  that  the  lowcli  of  them  was  a  car- 
iiinal.  Upon  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth,  Afcham  was  con- 
tinued in  his  former  employments  with  the  fsnie  Itipend. 
He  had  daily  accefs  to  the  queen,  and  read  with  her  lome 
portions  of  works  in  the  learned  languages  tor  foir.e  hours 
every  day,  and  of  her  proficiency  under  iuch  a  inafter 
many  proofs  remain.  Notwithilanding  the  benefit  which 
the  queen  derived  from  his  fervices,  and  the  intimacy  with 
which  fhe  honoured  him  by  permitting  him  to  play  with  her 
jit  draughts  and  chefs,  he  obtained  from  her  no  other  re- 
compence  than  a  pcnfion  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
prebend  of  Wcltwang  in  the  church  of  York.  This  poor 
pittance  has  been  afcribcd  by  fome  to  the  parfimony  ot  the 
queen,  and  bv  others  to  her  knowledge  of  the  extravagance 
of  Afcham.  He  has  been  charged,  and  not  uujullly,  with 
a  propcnfity,  difgraceful  to  a  man  of  ktters  and  humanity, 
to  cock-fighting.  In  his  "  Schoolmafter,"  he  intimates  a 
dciign  of  writing  a  book  "  Of  the  Cockpit,"  which  he 
reckons  among  the  paftimes  fit  for  a  gentleman.  It  is  a  fub- 
]eA,  ho »\ ever,  of  regret,  that  whilll  the  queen  did  nut 
think  him  unworthy  of  her  patronage,  (lie  did  not  think 
proper  to  remunerate  him  for  his  fervices  with  a  liberality 
more  fuitable  to  her  high  flation.  In  the  year  1563,  a  con- 
verfation  occurred  at  fir  William  Cecil's  on  the  fubjeCl  of 
education.  Whilll  the  fubjedl  vvas  much  agitated,  and  dif- 
ferent opinions  were  entertained,  fir  Richard  backville  was 
fo  much  prepotlttTed  in  favour  of  Afcham,  by  the  argu- 
ments which  he  ufed  for  the  mild  treatment  of  boys,  that  he 
fohcited  his  counfcl  aud  affiilance  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  fon,  and  at  the  fame  time  requelled  that  he 
would  write  a  treatiCe  on  the  general  fubjeft  of  education. 
Thus  was  produced  Afcham's  excellent  performance,  inli- 
tlcd,  "  The  Schoolmafter ;"  a  work  replete  with  erudition, 
and  fuggelling  ufeful  advice  on  the  bell  method  of  teaching 
the  dailies.  Afcham  particularly  recommends  the  method 
of  "  double  tranllation,"  which  merits  adoption  in  fchools. 
This  treatife  was  publifhed  after  the  authoi-'s  death  by  his 
widow,  in  157 1  ;  and  reprinted  with  notes,  in  8vo,  at  Lon- 
don, by  Upton,  in  1711.  Afcham's  latl  illnets  vi'as  occa- 
fioned  by  too  fcdulous  application  to  the  compofition  of  a 
poem,  which  he  intended  to  prefent  to  the  queen  on  the 
New  Year's  day  of  1569.  He  died  in  his  53d  year,  De- 
cember 23d,  1568.  His  death  was  generally  lamented,  and 
the  queen  expreiftd  her  concern  by  exclaiming,  that  "  (lie 
vvould  ratl.i.r  have  loll  lo,oco  1.  than  her  tutor  Afcham." 
His  epiiUes,  which  have  been  much  commended  for  tlic  ele- 
gance of  their  llyle,  and  alfo  for  tlie  abundance  of  hillorical 
matter  which  ttiey  contain,  were  publiflicdin  1577,  by  Grant, 
9Dd  dedicated  10  queen  £Lzabethj  nad  Lis  iniTcellaucous 


pieces  liavebeen  fince  colleiled  by  Bennett  into  'Tie  vol-jm?, 
with  a  life  by  Dr.  Johnfon  prefixed,  and  publilhed  in  17'jl, 
in  4to.  Afcliam  is  faid  to  have  been  an  elegant  poet ;  but 
his  verfes  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  bed  edition  of  his 
works.  One  of  his  biographers,  fpeaking  of  his  works, 
fays,  "  His  Toxophilus  was  a  good  book  for  voting  men, 
his  Schoolmafter  for  old  men,  and  his  Epiftles  for  all  men." 
Mr.  Wood  afcribes  another  work  to  our  author,  intitled, 
"  Apologia  contra  Miffiim,"  printed  in  1577,   8vo. 

It  appears  from   the  writings  of  Afcham,  and  thofe  re- 
cords   of  him  that  remain,    that  his  temper  v/as  amiable  ; 
that  he  was   kind  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to  hi>  bene- 
faftors  ;  that  he  was  inclined  to  free  inquiry  on   the  fubjeft 
of  religion,  but  too  much  engaged  in  other  purfuits  to  be- 
llow much  attention  on  this  objeft  ;  that  he  was,  as  a  man, 
refpeftable  ;  and  that,  as   a   fcholar,  be    promoted  correal 
tafte  and  found  learning  ;  and  by  thus  fciving  both   his  co- 
temporaries  and  pofteriiy,  he  deferved  much  more  ample  re- 
compence  than  he  received.     He  died  poor,  and  left   a   wi- 
dow  and   feveral   orphans   in   deftitute  circumftances.     Hi* 
poverty   has   been   afcribcd   In    fome  to  hie  attachment  to 
dice  and  cock-fighting  ;  and   it   !>  noticed   by  Buchanan  ia 
the  following  fhort  epigram,  faid  by*  fome  to  difplay  more 
wit  than  frienddiip,  which  he  confecrated  to  his  mem.ory  ! 
"  Afchamum  extinftum  patriae,  Grajsque  Camaeux 
Et  Latis  vera  cum  pittate,  dolent  ; 
Principibus  vixit  carus,  jucundus  amicis. 
Re  modica,  in  mores  diccre  faraa  nequit." 
Thus  tranr.ated,  and  paraphraled  : 

"  The  Attic  aud  the  Latian  mufe  deplore 

The  fate  of  Afcham,  once  their  joy  and  pride  < 
His  lays  ftiall  charm  the  lift'ning  crowd  no  more  '. 
Efteem'd  by  kings,  lov'd  by  his  friends,  he  died. 
Fortune  denied  her  treafures  ; — jufter  fame 
Honoured  his  worth,  and  fpread  abroad  his  name." 
Grant.  Oratio  de   vita  et  obitu    R.  Afchami.      Biog.  Brit. 
Johnfon's  Life  of  Afcham.     Andrews's  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

ASCHARIANS,  or  Asharians,  followers  -of  Af- 
chari,  or  Alhari,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  doClors  among 
the  Mahometans,  who  died  at  Bagdat,  about  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  329,  or  of  Chrift  940,  and  who  was  fecretljf 
buried,  left  the  Hanbahtes,  by  whom  his  opinions  were 
reckoned  impious,  (hould  tear  up  his  remains  from  the 
grave.  The  Afcharians  were  a  branch  of  the  Sefatians  ; 
and  their  opinions  were,  i.  That  they  allowed  the  attributes 
of  God  to  be  diftinft  from  his  cffcnce,  yet  fo  as  to  forbid 
any  comparifon  to  be  made  between  God  and  his  creatures. 
2.  As  to  predeftination,  they  held  that  God  hath  one  eter- 
nal will,  which  is  applied  to  whatfoever  he  willcth,  both  d 
his  own  aftions  and  thofc  of  men,  fo  far  as  they  are  created 
by  him,  but  not  as  they  are  acquired  or  gained  by  them  ; 
that  he  willeth  both  their  good  and  evil,  their  profit  and 
their  hurt ;  and  as  he  willeth  and  knoweth,  he  willeth  con- 
cerning them  that  which  he  knoweth.  They  went  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
that  man  (hould  be  commanded  what  he  is  unable  to  per- 
form. But  while  they  allow  man  fome  power,  they  reftraiu 
it  to  fuch  a  power  that  cannot  produce  any  thing  new. 
God,  they  fay,  orders  his  providence  fo,  that  he  creates 
after  or  under,  and  together  with,  every  created  or  new 
power,  an  adlion  which  is  ready  whenever  a  man  wills  it  and 
fets  about  it  ;  and  this  aftion  is  called  "  caab,"  or  acquifi- 
tion,  being,  in  refpctt  to  its  creation,  from  God,  but  in  re- 
fpeft  to  its  being  produced,  employed,  and  ac<juired,  from 
man.  This  is  generally  eileemed  the  orthodox  opinion, 
aad  has  been  varioufly  explained.  3.  As  to  mortal  (in,  the 
a  2  Afcbarian>~ 
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Afcharians  taught,  that  if  a  believer,  guilty  of  fuch  a  fin, 
die  without  repentance,  his  fentence  is  to  be  left  to  God, 
whether  he  pardon  him  out  of  his  mercy,  or  whether  the 
prophet  intercede  for  him,  or  whether  he  punilh  him  in 
proportion  to  his  demerit,  and  afterwards,  through  his 
mercy,  admit  l)im  into  paradife  ;  but  that  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  he  will  remain  for  ever  in  hell  with  tiie  infidels, 
fincc  it  is  declared,  that  whofoever  (hall  have  faith  in  his 
heart,  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant,  ihall  be  delivered  from 
hell-fire.  This  is  generally  received  as  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine in  this  point,  and  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Moiiizalites.  D'Herbelot's  Bibl.  Orient.  Sale's  Koran. 
Prel.  Difc.  p.  i6y. 

ASCHAUSEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  eight  miles  north  of  Ravenfpurg. 

ASCHBARA'L',  a  town  of  Turquellan,  in  the  country 
of  the  Geti,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Sihon. 

ASCHBOURKAN,  or  Asch-fourkan,  a  town  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan. 

ASCHEION,  in  Jnclent  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponntfus,  in  Achaia. 

ASCHENGINSKOT,  in  Geogre.phy,  a  fortrefs  of  Si- 
beria, on  the  confines  of  China,  130  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Se- 
Lnginik. 

ASCHER,  a  diftria  of  the  fief  of  Aggers-Herred  in  the 
iocefe  of  Chriftiania  or  Aggerhuus,  in  Norway. 

ASCHERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Halberftadt,  featcd 
on  the  Eine.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  country  to  which 
it  gave  name,  and  was  one  of  the  moll  ancient  provinces 
of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt.  The  circle  of  Afchcrfleben,  or 
Afcan,  comprehends  the  trad\  which  was  once  the  Afchcrf- 
leben or  Gaterfleben  lake,  about  two  German  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  broad  ;  but  being  drained  between  the  years 
1703  arid  1709,  is  now  become  good  corn  and  pafture 
land. 

ASCHIA,  AscH  Cramer,  Aschkr  Gefner,  &c.,  in 
Ichthyology,  fynonymous  names  of  the  fifli  called  Grayling 
in  England  ;  and  by  Linnseus  Salmo  Thymallus  ;  which 
fee. 

ASCHOUR,  in  Geography,  a  river  that  pafles  by  the 
town  of  Kafcli  in  Turquellan,  towards  the  north. 

ASCHRAFF,  in  Mcient  Geogr.iphy,  a  city  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Mazendran,  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  was 
once  the  favourite  refidence  of  Abbas  the  great,  but  now 
fallen  into  decay ;  the  fplendid  palaces  and  gardens  being 
fimk  into  a  ruinous  (late,  fince  the  commotions  that  followed 
the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 

A.SCHTIKAN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  In- 
dependent Tartai-)',  fixteen   leagues   from  Samarcand. 

ASCHWOMSEE,  a  lake  of  Pruflia,  forty  miles  fouth- 
«aft  of  Konigfberg. 

ASCI  A,  in  AnUqmty,  an  inftrument,  fuppofgd  to  be  of  the 
«x  kind,  ufed  in  the  fabric  of  the  Roruun  tombs,  and  fre- 
ancntly  reprefented  on  them. 

The  formula  "  fub  afcia  dedicare,"  is  frequently  found 
infcribed  on  ancient  tomb-ilones.  We  alfo  meet  with  "  ro- 
gum  afcia  ne  polito,"  among  the  antique  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Thefe  cxpreflions,  and  the  figure  of  the  afcia,  as 
feen  on  the  tombs,  have  puzzled  fcveral  antiquaries,  who 
have  formed  very  curious  conjeftures  concerning  it.  F.Mar- 
tin rejefts  all  their  opinions,  and  with  confiderable  probabi- 
lity affirms,  that  the  afcia  was  a  hoe,  or  fort  of  pick-ax  for 
digging  up  the  ground,  which  is  to  this  day  called  ajfados, 
•r  affaldos,  in  Languedoc.  This  afcia,  he  pretends,  was 
not  an  inftrument  of  common  ufe,  but  confccrated  and  cm- 
•loyed  only  for  digging  of  graves  ,'  aud  that  it  is  the  fame 
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wthwhat  Sidonius  Apollinarius  calls  rajlrum  funehre,  where- 
with the  Gauls  digged  their  graves.     Lib.  iii.  ep.  12. 

This,  he  thinks,  appears  plainly  to  be  the  fignification  of 
the  'vord,  from  the  Latin  proverb,  "  ipfe  mihi  afciam  in 
crus  impegi,"  which  often  happens  to  thofe  who  work 
with  this  inftrument. 

On  this  footing  the  famous  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
wherein  the  afcia  is  mentioned,  and  the  explication  of  which, 
has  puzzled  all  our  antiquaries,  contained  only  a  prohibition 
to  dig  graves  with  an  inftrument  of  iron  or  copper,  fuch  as 
the  afcia.  In  reality  it  was  a  tradition  obfervcd  by  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity,  that  no  inftrument  made  of  thoie  metals 
fhould  be  ufed  in  fepulchres. 

Dom.  Martin  has  given  a  diflertation  concerning  the  fu- 
neral monuments  of  the  Romans,  confccrated  "  fub  afcia.'*" 
La  Relig.  des  Gaul.  tom.  ii.  liv.  j. 

Mabillon,  in  his  explication  of  the  formula  "  fub  afci* 
dedicare,"  &c.  conjeftures  that  the  ancients,  in  dedicating 
their  tombs  to  tiie  manes,  made  imprecations  againft  thofe 
who  violated  their  fanttity  ;  and  thefe  imprecations,  he  con- 
ceives, were  exprefled  by  the  figure  of  the  afcia,  which 
bore  a  threatening  afpeft.  Much  to  the  fame  parpofe  is  the 
opinion  ofMuratori,  who  apprehends  that  the  formula  "  ful> 
afcia,"  or  the  afcia  itfelf  placed  upon  the  tombs,  was  a  tacit 
but  well-known  fupplication  addrefTcd  by  the  pcrfon  interred 
to  the  owner  of  the  field  in  which  the  grave  was  dug,  that  the 
adjacent  foil  might  be  hoed,  the  briars  removed,  and  the 
earth  rendered  light  over  the  afhes  of  the  deceafed.  Ac- 
cordingly, "  fit  tibi  terra  levis,"  is  part  of  an  epitaph  found 
on  ancient  monuments.  The  fcntiments  of  jilabillon  and 
Muratori  have  been  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  count  Cay- 
lus.  Moreover  it  appears,  that  the  Romans  annexed  no  fu™ 
perftitious  idea  to  the  formula  "  fub»afcia  dedicavit,"  as  the 
firft  Chriftians  made  ufe  of  it  on  thtir  monuments. 

AsciA  is  alfo  ufed,  in  i'Hjyfrv,  for  a  kind  of  bandage  fome- 
what  oblique  or  crooked  ;  whofe  form  and  ufe  are  well 
defcribed  by  Scultetus,  in  his  Armam.  Chirurg.  p.  i, 
tab.  54.  fig.  3. 

ASCIBURGIUM,  in  yfndent  Geography,  a  citadel  on- 
the  Rhine,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  which  were  a  Roman 
camp  and  garrifon  ;  fituated  in  a  place  correfponding  with 
a  fmall  hamlet,  now  called  yf/iurg,  not  far  from  Meurs,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

ASCIDIA,  in  Natural  Ni^ory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
Vermes  that  belong  to  the  Molltifca  tribe,  tlie  body  of 
which  is  fixed,  roundifti,  and  apparently  iffuing  from  a 
Iheath  ;  the  apertures  two,  generally  placed  near  the  fum- 
mit,  one  b-low  the  other,  Gmel.  &c.  Thefe  creatures  are 
more  or  lefs  gelatinous,  and  have  the  power  of  contrafting 
and  dilating  themfclves  at  pleafure  ;  fome  are  furniftied  with/ 
a  long  ftem,  but  moft  of  them  are  fcfiile.  Gmelin  enume— 
rates  the  following  fpecies  :  papillofa,  gelatinofa,  inteftinahs, 
quadridentata,  ruftica,  echinata,  mcntula,  venofa,  prunum, 
conchilcga,  parallelogramma,  virginea,  canina,  patula,  af- 
perfa,  fcabra, orbicularis,  corrugata,  lepadiformis,complanata, 
tuberculum,  vjllofa,  clavata,  pedunculata,  mammillaris,  glo— 
bularis,  phufca,  gelatina,  cryftaHina,  oftodentata,  patelli- 
formis,  pyura>  aurantium,  globularis :  which  fee  refpec- 
tively. 

ASCII,  formed  of  the  primitive  a,  and  o-ioa,  Jhadaw,  int 
Geography,  are  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  who  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  have  no  fhadow  ;  fuch  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone,  beeaufe  the  fun  is  twice  a  year  vertical- 
to  them,  and  they  have  then  no  fhadow. — To  find  on  what 
days  the  people  of  any  parallel  are  afci'i,  fee  Globe. 

ASCINDOE,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 

Guinea  to  a  Ihrub,  whioh  they  ufe  in  mcdiciae,  boiling  it  in 

%  water. 
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water,  and  giving  the  decoftion  in  p^onorrhceas,  and  tlie  like 
complaints.  Petiver  has  named  it  the  prickly  Guinea  (hrub, 
with  roundifli  crenated  leaves,  and  filamentous  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  wide,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  they  (land  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  there  Hand  clullers  of  ftamineous  flowers. 
The  thorns  on  the  large  branches  are  very  ftrong.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N".  232. 

ASCITA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Silurus,  that 
differs  in  feveral  refpefts  from  other  creatures  of  the  fame 
tribe,  and  is  fpecitically  dtfcribed  as  havinjr  the  dorfal  fin 
flefhy,  and  eighteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  This  fifh  inhabits 
the  Indian  feas,  and  is  figured  both  by  Bloch,  and  in  Deter- 
ville's  edition  of  Buffon.  The  mode  of  generation,  or 
manner  in  which  the  young  are  produced,  is  fingular,  for 
it  is  neither  oviparous,  nor  viviparous,  byt,  partaking  of  both, 
forms  a  diftinftly  conaefting  link  between  thofe  two  natural 
divifioni  of  filhes  :  the  eggs  are  not  compofed  like  thofe  of 
moft  other  creatures,  but  confift  merely  of  a  yolk,  without 
white,  and  furrounded  by  a  thin  iliin  to  which  the  embryo 
is  attached  by  means  of  an  umbilical  velTel  on  the  outfide, 
and  by  which  it  receives  its  proper  nourilhment  till  it 
is  difengaged.  Among  other  reafons  it  is  afTcrted  that 
it  cannot  be  viviparous,  becaufe  it  does  not  receive  its  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  parent  by  means  of  a  placenta,  but  from 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  to  which  it  is  affixed  while  it  remains 
in  the  matrix  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  oviparous  becaufe  the 
eggs  are  not  as  ufual  depofited  when  completely  formed, 
nor  are  the  young  contained  within  the  egg,  but  only  at- 
tached to  the  outfide  of  it. 

ASCITjE,  derived  from  ao-xoj,  a  bag.  Or  bottle,  in  Anti- 
quity, a  feft  or  branch  of  Montanifts,  who  appeared  in  the 
fecond  century. 

The  Afcitae  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  introduced  a 
kind  of  Bacchanals  into  their  aflemblies,  who  danced  round 
a  bag  or  Ikin  blowed  up  ;  faying,  thefe  were  thofe  new 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine,  whereof  Jefus  Chrift  makes 
mention.  Math.  ix.  17. — They  are  fometimes  alfo  called 
Afcodrog'tl/s . 

AsciT«,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Phny  and  Ptolemy  in  Arabia  FeUx. 

ASCITES,  in  MeScine  (from  aj-xo?,  uter,  a  faceulus  or 
bladder),  denotes  a  fpecies  of  Dropsy  which  is  feated  in  the 
abdomen.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds  : 
viz.  1.  When  the  water  is  contained  within  the  perito- 
na»um  inverting  the  general  cavity  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and 
2.  When  the  fluid  is  included  within  a  ftag,  or  cyft,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  an  incyjled  dropfy  :  but  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  Dropsy,  and  Paracentesis 
or  Tapping. 

AscFTES,  the  operation  far,  in  Surgery,  is  named  Tap- 
UNC,  which  fee.  This  operation  is  like  wife'  technically 
called  Paracentesis.  It  confiils  in  drawing  off  from  the 
abdomen,  by  means  of  a  trocar,  the  water  or  other  fluid 
which  is  contained  therein. 

ASCIUM,  in  Botany.  Schreb.  903.  Norantea,  h.\^\.  220. 
Juff.  245.  C\^(s, polyandria  mOTtogynra.  Nat.Ord.  Putam'tne<s? 
Capparides  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  five-kaved,  leaf- 
lets roundifh,  concave,  coriaceous,  coloured  on  the  margin. 
Cor.  petals  five,  ovate,  acute,  larger  than  the  calyx,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle.  Stam,  filaments  very  many  (40  or  50), 
ftiort,  three-fidcd,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  anthers  ob- 
long. Pyi.  germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  very  fhort  ;  ftigma  headed. 
Per.  berr)'  ?  one-celled  ;   containing  many  feeds. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-leaved,  coriaceous.  Cor.  five- 
f  etalled  )  btrry  ?  one-celled,  with  Tcry  roauy  feed*. 
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Species,  I.  Afc'ium  nerantea,  Aublet  Guian.  t.22C.  Thia 
is  a  tree  fumifhed  with  alternate  entire  thick  leaves.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  Ipikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  alternate,  fubfeffile,  and  to  each  is  a  long  brafte^ 
with  a  claw  to  it,  refcmbling  the  cowled  bag  of  marc- 
gravia,  to  which  genus  this  feems  nearly  allied.  It  is  a  native 
of  Guiana. 

ASCLEPIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  in  variou» 
parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  JEfculapius.  They  chiefly 
confided  of  mufic,  and  a  conteft  between  muficians  and  poets. 
They  were  alfo  called  Mr!7aX5M^x^>l1r■.la,  or  the  great  feftivaU 
of  iEfculapius. 

ASCLEPIAD,  AscLEPiADEirs,  a  Greek  or  Latin  verfe 
of  four  feet,  containing  a  fpondee,  a  choriambus,  and  two 
daftyls;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  a  fpondee,  tw» 
choriambufes,  and  a  pyrrhichius. 

Such  are  the  verfes, 

"  Mxcenas  atavis  edite  regibns." 
"  Sublimi  feriam  fidera  vertice." 

ASCLEPIADA,  m  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Chr. Y so- 
me la,  difcovered  by  Pallas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Irtin,  in  Siberia.  It  is  of  a  duflvy  blue,  and 
gloffy  ;  antenns  black  ;  dots  on  the  thorax  fcattered  ;  on 
the  wing-cafes  difpofed  in  lines.      Pallas,  Gmelin,  &c. 

ASCLEPIADES,  Artorius,  in  Biography,  phyficiai* 
and  friend  to  Crefar  Oftavianus,  by  whofe  advice  the  empe- 
ror left  his  camp  the  evening  before  the  battle  at  Philippic 
by  which  his  hfe  was  probably  preferved,  that  part  of  the 
army  being  fiirpriftd  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  Artorius- 
perirtied  by  fliip-vvreck  foon  after  the  battle  at  Aftium,  and 
the  emperor  caufed  a  magnificent  monument  to  be  erefted 
to  his  memory-  at  Smyrna.  He  is  faid  to  have  maintained, 
that  the  ftomach  is  the  part  principally  affefted  in  the- 
hydrophobia.     Haller  Bib.  Med.  Praft. 

AscLEPiADEs,  defcendents  of  jEfcnlapius,  fo  called? 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  preferved  the  tenets  of  their 
progenitor,  and  to  have  founded  fchools  of  medicine  ia 
various  parts  of  Greece,  which  continued  many  ages.  The' 
mod  famous  were  thole  of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos,  for- 
med by  different  branches  of  the  family.  Hippocrates  was 
derived  from  the  latter  branch  :    fee  article  Hippocrates. 

AscLEPiADEs,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  born  at  Prufa  in 
Bithynia,  flourifhed  fomewhat  before  the  time  of  Pompey,. 
and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Licinius  Craffus  the  orator, 
and  other  perfons  of  diftinguifhcd  charafter.  It  is  net 
known  whence  he  took  his  name,  as  he  wa»  not  of  the 
family  of  ./Efculapius.  After  completing  his  education, 
be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  commenced  by  teaching  rheto- 
ric ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  that  line,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  (ludy  of  medicine,  in  wliich  he  foon  became  famous  ;  for, 
rejefting  the  doctrines  of  his  predectffors  in  that  art,  he  for- 
med a  new  theory  of  difeafes,  and  inftituted  new  methods  o£ 
curing  them.  He  avoided  all  hnrlh  and  violent  drugs, 
particularly  vomhing  and  purging  medicines,  which  he  con. 
tended  injured  the  ffomach,  and  induced  complaints  niore 
dangerous  than  thofe  they  were  given  to  remedy,  and  pro- 
feffed  to  care  difeafcr^,  "  tuto,  cito,  et  jucunde."  Romae  cum 
viveret  (Haller  fays)  ad  luxum  et  mollitiem  Romanorum 
artem  accomodavit.  He  was  attached  to  the  corpufcular 
philofophy,  and  fuppofed  that  the  free  motion  of  the  cor- 
pufcles  in  the  veffels  conttituted  health,  and  that  difealc 
enfued  when  they  were  reilricted  or  checked  in  their  mo- 
tion  by  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  veffels.  "  Thus  pains,  ardent 
fevers,  intermittents,  &c.  were  occafioned  (he  faid)  by  cor- 
pufcles  imparted  in  the  pores."  A  doftrine  full  as  intelli- 
gible, "  as  the  lentor  of  the  humours  obftnifting  the  vef- 
fels,'* the  favourite  theory-  of  one  of  the  raoft  celebrated 
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/sndiere  in  the  !.il\  rcntiiry.  In  f,n'ers,  lie  p ri)1ii!)it?d  all 
fi-od,  and  even  diiik  to  Iris  patients  for  tlirtc  or  rnare 
days,  but  w'u'n  by  this  means,  tlie  viulericc  of  tlie  fever 
was  abated,  he  induV^cd  them  w;t!»  aninial  food,  and  with 
wine.  When  endive,  he  uled  j>!yllers,  whieh  he  frequently 
cnip'oyed.  In  pleurilies,  and  in  other  conipbints  attended 
with  violent  pain,  he  prelcribed  bleeditig,  but  in  chronic 
•coinplaiBts,  he  depended  principally  on  abftinence,  excrciie, 
-bjths,  andfrjcxions.  Thefe,  he  faid,  opened  the  pores,  and 
gave  free  exit  to  the  obllru^tcd  partieles. 

That  lie  was  in  high  repute  in  his  time,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Celins,  Culins  Anreliiinus,  Galea,  and  Scribo- 
f.'ms  Largiis,  from  whofe  writings  what  ie  known  of  his 
opinions  ajid  praciice  is  p!iiicip;>Ily  taken,  as  none  of  his 
Ivcrks  have  beeii  prefeived.  Milhridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
invited  iiini  to  his  court  ;  but  his  employment  at  Rome  was 
"too  lucrative  to  permit  him  to  accept  the  offer. 

But  befide!.  the  reputation  he  iiciiuired  by  his  praftice, 
his  fame  was  further  iiicrei-led  by  the  number  of  pupils  or 
ililciplci  who  attended  iiis  fchool,  and  who  continued  to 
follow  his  method  long  after  his  dcccafe.  Thcmifon,  one 
ot  iiis  dilciples,  in  part  adopting',  and  in  part  deviating  from 
I'is  dodlrine,  formed  a  new  fcct,  under  the  title  of  the  Me- 
thodic, which  in  its  turn  became  popular.  Afelepiades  is 
faid  to  have  pledged  his  reputation  on  preftrving  his  health, 
Jo  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  to  have  died  at  length  in 
■-confequtnce  of  a  fall.  L.e  Clerc  Hiiloire  de  la  Medicine. 
J^idler  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  who  gives  a  detailed  and  particular 
account  of  his  praftice  in  a  variety  of  difeafes. 

AsCLEriADKs,  a  Greek  philofopiier  of  the  Eliac  fehool, 
»vas  born  at  Plilia,  in  Pcloponnefus,  and  flouriibed  about 
9yO  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
rffuciate  of  Menedctnns,  whilil  tliey  both  attended  the 
fehool  of  Stilpo,  and  aftenvards  when  they  attended  Plia?do's 
fehool  at  Elis.  They  were  under  a  neceflity  of  fupporting 
therafelves  by  the  manual  labour  of  mafons.  They  left  their 
country  for  the  lake  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Plato's 
ich<~ol  at  Athens,  and  gained  a  fubfiftence  by  grinding  in 
the  night  in  one  of  the  public  prifons,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  fpend  the  day  in  the  academy.  When  the  Athenian 
magiftrates,  upon  inquiring  into  their  mode  of  fubfiftence, 
were  informed  of  this  circumftance,  which  manifefted  their 
ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  liiey  applauded  their  zeal, 
and  prcfented  them  with  200  di-achnias.  In  advanced  life 
Afclepiadrs  loft  his  fight,  but  bore  the  afflidion  with  cheer- 
fulnefs.  Atheii.  1.  iv.  c.  19.  Cicero  Tufc.  Difp.  1.  v.  c.  39. 
Diog.  Laert.  vit.  Mened.  Brucker  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  197. 

ASCLEPIAS,  in  Botany,  fwallow-wort.  (From 
JEfculap'ms,  the  god  of  medicine.)  Lin.  gen.  306.  Schreb. 
429.  Juff.  147.  Gaertn.  1. 117.  Clafs,  pentandria  digyn'ia. 
Nat.  Order,  Contort,! Apodncx,  JufT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  pe- 
rianth five-cleft,  fliarp,  veiy  Imall,  permanent.  Cor.  mono- 
petalous,  flat,  or  reflex,  five-parted  ;  divifions  ovate -acumi- 
nate, (lightly  bending  with  the  fun  ;  neftaries  five,  growing 
to  liie  tube  of  the  filaments,  flefliy,  or  cowled;  a  (harp  horn 
protruding  from  the  bottom,  bending  inwards.  Slam,  fila- 
ments five,  collected  into  a  tube,  fwelling  at  the  bale  ;  an- 
tliers  oblong,  upright,  two-celled,  terminated  by  an  index 
membrane  lying  on  the  ftigma,  having  a  reverfcd  wino-  on 
each  fide;  the  pollen  is  collected  into  ten  corpufcles,  inverfe- 
ly  lanceolate,  flat,  hanging  down  into  the  cells  of  the  anther 
by  ihort  threads,  which  are  annexed  by  pairs  to  five  cartila- 
ginous twin  tubercles,  each  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  wings 
of  the  anthers,  adhering  to  the  angles  of  the  ftigma,  be- 
tween the  anthers.  Pijh  germs  two,  oblong,  acuminate  ; 
flyles  two,  fubulate;  lligma  common  to  both,  large,  thick. 
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five-cornered,  covered  at  the  top  by  the  apexes  of  the  an- 
thers, umbilieate  in  the  middle.  Per.  io\\\c\t%  two,  large, 
oblong,  acuminate,  fwelling,  one-celled,  one-valvtd.  Suds, 
numerous,  imbricate,  crowned  with  down  ;  receptacle  mem- 
branaceous, free. 

Eff.  Gen.  Cliar.  Contorted  ;  neftarics  five,  ovate,  concave, 
putting  forth  a  httle  horn.   Species : — 

•  J.eavts  rppufir,  JIat. 
1.  A.  undulata,  wavcd-leaveu  l»aliow-wort,  apocynum  af;!- 
c?.num,  lapatiii  folio,  Comm.  Rar.  t.  16.  "Leaves  fcflile, 
oblong,  laneeoLte,  waved,  fmooth."  A  native  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in 
1783.  Its  flowers  appear  in  July.  2.  A.  crifpa,  curled- 
leaved  fwallow-wort ;  apoc.  creClum  afric,  &c.  Herm. 
par.  25.  Comm.  Rar.  t.  17.  "  Leaves  cordate,  lanceolate, 
waved,  fcabrous,  oppoiite  ;  umbel  terminal."  Its  ftem  is 
pubcfceiit,  branching  at  the  bottom ;  leaves  lubfefTile,  repand  ; 
one  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  terminates  the  Hem.  Found  at 
the  cape  by  Sparrman.  Introduced  into  the  Kew  garden 
by  Mr.  Mairoii,  in  1774.  3.  A.  puhcficns,  pubefctnt  fnaU 
low-wort  ;  apoc.  afr.  tuberofum,  &c.  Morr.  Hift.  3.  610. 
Pluk.  139.  f.  I.  "  Leaves  ovate,  veintd,  naked  ;  ftem  (hrub- 
by  ;  peduncles  villofe  ;"  the  ftem  is  ftuubby,  fimple  or  little 
branched,  very  fliortly  villofe;  leaves  on  very  fliort  footftalks, 
villofe,  pointed,  much  veined,  ratlier  crowded  ;  ptduiicle-s 
and  umbels  villofe  ;  flowers  purple.  A  native  ot  the  tape 
of  Good  Hope.  4.  A.  volubil'is,  twining  fwallow-wort, 
Rheed.  Mai.  9.  21.  t.  13.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  t.  175.  f.  I. 
"  Ijcaves  ovate,  entire,  acuminate;  ftem  arboreous,  twining; 
umbels  erect  ;"  item  fmooth  ;  branches  (liining  ;  leares  pe- 
tioled,  ovate-lubcordate,  veined  ;  umbels  fimple,  on  pedun- 
cles the  length  of  the  petiole  ;  flowers  greeiiifh.  A  native 
of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  5.  A.  cjlhmal'ica,  afthmatic  fwal- 
low-wort. "Leaves  pctiolatc,  cordate-ovate,  above  fmooth, 
entire  ;  ftem  flirubby,  twining,  hirfute  ;  umbels  fev\'-flow- 
ered."  The  whole  plant  is  villofe,  except  the  upper  furfacc 
of  the  leaves,  which  rcfemble  tliofe  of  laui'el,  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe,  pointed  at  the  apex  ;  umbels  (horter  than  the 
leives,  often  proliferous  ;  flowers  fmall.  Found  in  the 
woods  of  Ceylon  by  Koenig.  The  root  is  eftcemed  in  afth- 
matic cafes.  6.  A.  g'lgar.tea,  curled  flowered  gigantic 
fwallow-wort,  Brown.  Jam.  182.  I.  "  Leaves  obovate- 
oblong  ;  petioles  very  fliort ;  fegments  of  the  corolla  reflex, 
involute."  It  rifcs  tix  or  feven  feet  in  height ;  leaves  thick ; 
flowers  white  ;  pods  very  large  ;  nedtaries  without  horns. 
Browne  fays,  in  Jamaica  it  is  called  auricula,  or  French  ja(^ 
min.  Cultivated  at  the  royal  garden,  Hampton  court,  in 
1690.  It  flowers  from  July  till  September,  "i- K.  fyriaca, 
Syrian  fwallow-wort.  Hort.  Cliff.  78.  B  A.  exaltata.  Lin. 
Spec.  313.  "  Leaves  oval,  tomentofe  underneath  ;  ftem  fim- 
ple ;  umbels  nodding  ;"  root  creeping  ;  ftem  ftrong,  four 
feet  high,  on  the  fides  of  which,  and  near  the  top,  the 
flowers  appear,  thefc  are  of  a  dingy  purple,  fucceedcd  by 
large  oval  pods.  A  native  of  North  America,  and  cultiva- 
ted by  Parkinfon  in  1629.  In  Canada,  the  French  eat  the 
tender  flioots  as  afparagus.  Poor  people  colledt  the  cotton 
from  the  pods,  v^  ith  which  they  fill  their  beds.  On  account 
of  the  filkinefs  of  this  cotton,  Parkinfon  calls  the  plant 
Virginian  filk.  8.  A.  amocna,  oval-leaved  fwallow-wort  ; 
apocynum.  Dill.  Elth.  31.  t.  27.  f.  30.  "  Leaves  ovate, 
rather  liaii-y  underneath  ;  ftem  fimple  ;  umbels  and  neftarics 
ereft."  From  a  foot  and  half  to  more  than  three  feet  high  ; 
ftems  round,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a  fvvan's  quill.  At  each 
joint  are  placed  two  large  leaves,  which  are  blunt,  thickifh, 
ftiff,  fmooth,  with  purple  nerves ;  lower  leaves  fmaller  and 
rounder ;  the  umbels  arife  from  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and 
fome  of  the  upper  axils ;  the  nedtaries  approximate  more, 
6  are 
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ere  (Iraighter,  long-cr,  ftlffer,  more  acute,  and  lefs  fxca- 
>ated  than  in  the  other  fpccies  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
pa -pie  colour.  Cultivated  by  Dr.  Sherard,  at  Eltham,  in 
17^2.  A  native  of  North  America.  9.  A.  purpurafii-ns, 
purple  Virginian  fwallow-wort,  Dill.  Elth.  32.  t.  28.  f.  3t. 
"  Leaves  ovate,  villofe  underneath  ;  ftem  finiplc  ;  umbels 
ereft  ;  nectaries  refupinate  ;"  ftems  many,  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger,  at  bottom  obtufcly  quadrangular ;  leaves  on 
fhorc  footftalks,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  with  a  purple 
midrib  ;  flowers  of  a  dufl<y  herbaceous  colour  ;  honis  of 
the  nectaries  horizontal.  A  native  of  North  America.  Cul- 
tivated by  Dr.  Siierard,  in  1732.  Linna;us  obferres  that 
this  fpecies  is  nearly  related  to  A.  Syriaca.  10.  K.varU- 
gnla,  variegated  fwaliow-wort,  apoc.  americanum.  Dill. 
Elth.  32.  Pluk.  Aim.  34.  t.  77.  f.  I.  "  Leaves  ovate, 
wrinkled,  naked  ;  ftem  fmiple  ;  umbels  fubfcffile  ;  pedicels 
tomentofe."  According  to Miller,  this  refembles  the  fore- 
going fort,  but  the  leaves  are  rough,  and  the  umbels  of  ihe 
flowers  are  more  compatl;  they  come  out  on  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  not  fucceeded  by 
pods  in  this  country.  A  native  of  North  America.  We 
learn  from  Plukenet,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1696. 
II.  A.  curqlfavica,  Curaflba  f^val!ow-wort,  baitard  'picacu- 
anha.  Brown.  Jam.  183,  2.  Apocynum,  Dill.  Elth.  34. 
t.  30.  f.  33.  Sloan.  I.  t.  129.  f.4,  5.  "  Leaves  lanceolate, 
fmooth,  (hining;  ftem  fimple  ;  umbels  erect,  folitary,  late- 
ral." The  ftem  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height; 
leaves  oppolite,  and  dcculFated,  petioled,  acute,  e:.tire,  fmooth 
on  both  iides  ;  flowers  in  umbels  ;  umbcllules  term.nal  ;  in- 
volucre a  few  fubulatt  leaflets ;  pedicels  one-flowered  ;  corolla 
reflex  ;  the  flowers,  according  to  Brown,  are  of  a  faff^ron 
colour  in  the  low  lands,  but  in  the  cooler  inland  paftures 
t^iey  change  to  a  white.  This  fpecies  fo  much  refem 
bles  A.  nivea,  that  Swartz  doubts  whether  it  be  really  dil- 
tinft  from  it.  Miller  affirms  that  the  roots  have  been  fent 
tn  England  for  ipecacuanha.  The  juice  of  the  plant  has 
been  ufed  as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  a  native  ot  South  America, 
theWtft  Indian  iflands,  and  China.  In  1692,  it  was  culti- 
vated in  the  roy^l  garden  at  Hampton -court,  where  it  flow- 
ered from  June  till  September.  12.  A.  nivea,  white  or  al- 
mond leaved  f'vallov\'- wort.  Apocynum,  Dill.  Elth.  33. t.  29. 
f;  %2.  Flam.  Spec.  2.  Ic.  30.  "  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
fmoothifti ;  ftem  fimp'e  ;  umbels  ere£\,  lateral,  folitary;" 
ften's  two  feet  high,  ftraiglit,  rouv.d,  the  fize  of  a  fwan's 
quill,  dark  green  ;  leaves  like  thofe  of  common  perficaria, 
dc.'p  green  ibove,  pale  beneath,  fmootli,  rather  ft^fF.  The 
principal  difference  between  this  and  the  curaflavica  is  in  the 
iiowers,  which  are  green  with  white  neaaries.  A  native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1732.  13. 
A.  inc.trnaUt,  fl^di-colourtd  fwallow-wort,  Jacq.  hort.  2. 
t.  107.  "  Ler.vts  lanceolate  ;  ftem  divided  at  the  top;  um- 
bels ercft,  twin."  This  puts  out  fcveral  upright  ftalks, 
abo'u  two  fret  high ;  at  the  top  of  which  are  produced  clofe 
umbels  of  purple  flowers  in  Angult.  A  native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1731.  ix.  A.  decmr.btns, 
dccumbt  it  fwalloM-wort.  "Leaves  viilofc;  ftemdecumbetit." 
The  iJalks  are  d  -cliiiing,  hairy,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ; 
leaves  narrow  ;  umbels  compafl,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  ;  flowers  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  A  native  of 
North  America.  15.  A.  lai'ifera,  milky  fwallow-wort  ; 
"  leaves  ovate  ;  ftem  ereft  ;  umbels  proliferous,  very  ftiort." 
This  is  fo  like  tiie  vincetoxicum  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftin- 
guifli,rd  from  it  ;  the  leaves  however  are  lefs  coi"date,  the 
cor^'mbs  compound,  aid  fcarcely  longer  than  the  petioles.- 
A  native  of  Ceylon.  16.  A.  vmatostcum,  offidiial  fwnllow- 
wort,  Flor.  Dan.  849.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  Supp.  $  A. 
Ictea.  Mill.  Diet.    "  Leaves  Qvate,  bearded,  at  the  bafe; 


ftem  ereft  ;  umbels  proliferous ;"  root  divided  and  fibrous  j' 
ilems  about  two  feet  high,  flender,  woody,  round,  hairy, 
fimple  ;  leaves  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  entire,  on 
fhort  footftalks  ;  peduncles  axillary,  many-flowered  ;  corolla 
white ;  follicles  ovate-acuminate ;  feeds  fmall,  brown,  in— 
clofed  in  cotton.  It  flowers  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Anguft.  If  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of' 
the  continent.  The  medical  virtues  of  the  root  are  ftated  by 
Bergius  to  be  diuretic,  iudorific,  emmenagogue,  and  alcxi- 
pharmic.  !•;.  A.  tiiga,  black  fwallow-wort,  V'illars' Dauph. 
487.  "  Leave*  ovate,  bearded  at  the  bafe  ;  ftem  twining  a 
little  at  the  top."  This  agrees  with  the  officinal  fpecies  in 
the  fliapc  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  but  the  ftalks- 
extend  to  a  greater  length,  and  at  the  upper  part  twili: 
round  other  plants,  &c.  near  them  ;  the  flowers  are  black. 
A  native  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

** Lea'ves  revolute  at  the  ftdes. 
18.  A.  arlorefcsns,  arborefcent  fwallow-wort,  apoc.  frutefc. 
&c.  Burm.  Afr.  21.  t.  13.  "Leaves  ovate;  ftem  fhrubby, 
f'.bvillole  ;"  ftem  upright,  as  thick  as  the  finger,  rough,- 
with  hairs  ;  leaves  oppolite,  on  very  ftiort  petioles,  obtufe, 
b  It  with  a  minute  fmootli  point  ;  peduncles  from  the  fum.- 
mit  of  the  ftem,  umbelled,  villofe  ;  corollas  white.  A  na-  • 
ti''e  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  by  the  duch-- 
efs  of  Beaufort  in  1 7 14.  It  flowers  in  December,  ig.  A. 
frulicofii,  Ihrubby,  or  willow-leaved  fwallow-wort,  A.  glabra. 
Mill.  Diet.  n.  2.  apoc.  ereclum  africanum,  &c.  Mill.J^.  4J, 
/S  A.  craflifolia,  Lin.  Syft.  ed.  13.  "Leaves  linear-lan- 
ceolate, item  flirubbV  ;"  the  nectaries  are  compreflea,  with- 
out a  claw,  inftead  of  which  are  two  long  reflex  ears  ;  folH- 
cles  irjfl  itcd,  fet  with  foft  prickles.  This  is  a  native  cf  the 
fame  jjlace,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  fame  year,  and  by  the 
fame  perlon,  as  the  A.  arborefcens.  20.  A.  repanda,  rcpand 
fvvail.nv-wort,  apoc.  eixftum  afric.  fubliirfutum,  &c. 
Hcrm.  Par.  45.  Comm.  Rar.  t.  17.  •'  Leaves  revolute,  re- 
pand,  hairy;"  this  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Rtichard. 
Its  native  country  is  unknown.  21.  A.  fibtrlca,  Siberian 
fwallow-wort,  Miir.  Comm.  Gott.  1779.  t.  7.  Gmcl.  Sib.  4. 
77.  n.  2  r.  "  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  oppofite,  or  in  threes, 
ftem  decumbent."  This  varies  with  alternate  leaves.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  and  cultivated  in  1775,  by  Mr.  J.  Gor- 
don. It  flowers  in  July.  22.  A.  verticiHata,  verticillate 
fwallow-v.'ort,  apoc.  marianum,  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  17.  t. 
336.  f.  4.  "  Leaves  linear  verticillate,  ftem  ereft  ;"  ftalks 
ilender,  upright  ;  flowers  fmall,  white,  in  umbels  at  the  top 
of  the  ftems  ;  leaves  frequently  four  togetiier.  A  native  of". 
North  America.     Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1 759., 

***  l.eav:s  alternate. 
23.  A.  riilra,  red  fwallow-wort.  "  Leaves  ovate,  umbels' 
many,  from  the  fame  common  peduncle."  Stem  upright, 
firaple,  annual ;  leaves  acuminate  ;  feveral  umbels  on  a 
peduncle.  A  native  of  Virginia.  2\.  A.  tubernfa,  \.\^vco\:% 
fwallow-wort,  apoc.  Novae  Anglis,  &e.  Hcrm.  Lugdb. 
t.  647.  Dill.  Elih.  35.  t.  50.  f  34.  "  Leaves  lanceolate; 
ftem  divaricate,  hairy."  Stems  a  foot  high,  hairi',  round, 
dufky  red;  leaves  alternate,  except  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftem,  and  where  the  branches  arifc;  flowers  of  ^  bricrht 
orange  colour;  the  tuberous  roots' are  ver)- large.  A  native 
of  North  Am.erica,  flowering-  in  Auguil.  Cultivated  in 
1690,  in  the  royal- garden  at  Hampton-court. 

•*■**  25.  A.  jiiiformis,  narrow  leaved  fwallow-wort. 
=* Leaves  filiform  ; -fteiii  erect  ;  umbels  lateral,  elongate,  pc- 
duncled."  This  fpecies  was  found  at  th»  cape  of  Good  • 
Hope,  by  Thunberg.  26.  A.  grandtflora,  great  .lowering 
fwallow-wort.  "  Leaves  petiolate,  oblong,  haiiy  ;  ftem  fim- 
pie,  rough,  ere£l;  flowers  axillary,  peduncled."  The  flower 
ci'  this  is  very  large,  cglouicd,  a;xi  tcfFclated  like  that  of  tire 
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frit'iHarr.  It  alfo  wa«  found  at  the  cape  by  Thunberg.  17. 
A.  ciiniiyfa,  flcfliy-kavcd  Uvallow-wort.  "  Lvavos  ovate, 
flcfhy,  very  fmooth  j"  leaves  about  four  iiiclies  long,  with- 
out veins  ;  petioles  flediy,  half  the  length  of  the  leaves  ; 
umbel  liiiiple,  axillary,  folitary  ;  calyx  miiiiite  ;  corolla 
fcarctly  half  live-cleft,  flat.  Tliis  differs  much  fioai  the 
other  fpecies.  A  native  of  China.  28.  A./ciiiiJens,  tlinib- 
iiig  fwallow-wort,  Mill.  Dicl.  n.19.  "  Leaves  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate, fubhirfute  ;  flem  fhnibby,  climbing  ;  umbels  late- 
ral, compact."  It  climbs  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  At  the  joints  are  two  oppofite  leaves,  on  Ihort  foot- 
ftalks.  I''lo«<.rs  of  a  fiilphur  colou:,  and  appear  in  Auguft. 
A  native  of  Cartlngena.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759- 
2').  A.  procfru,  bill-floweied  gigantic  fwallow-wort.  Ait. 
IJort.  Kew.  A.  gigantea,  Jacq.  Obf.  3.  17.  t.  69.  "  Leaves 
obovate-oblon^,  petioles  very  fliort  ;  corollas  fubcampaiui- 
late."  A  native  of  l\rfia.  Cultivated  in  1714  by  the 
duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  from  July  till  September. 
This  ought  to  be  placed  before  A.  gigantea  at  6.  30.  A. 
piirvifloni,  fmall-flowered  fw;dlow-won,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
1.  307.  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Eaft  Florida.  Intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Fothergill  in  1774.  31.  A.  Hiiaria,  toad  flax- 
leaved  fwallow-wort,  Cavan.  Hifp.  42.  t.  57.  "  I-eaves 
feattered,  fiibulate,  channelled  ;  umbels  lateral,  many-flow- 
crecL"  A  foot  high  ;  leaves  narriiwer  at  the  bafe,  nume- 
rous;  corolla  white.  We  are  ignorant  of  its  native  countr)-. 
It  has  been  cnltivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid  lince 
17SS,  and  flowers  in  auf;  v.n.  32.  A.  mrxiraiia,  Mexican 
fwallow-wort,  Cavan.  Hii'p.  42.  t.  58.  "  Leaves  fix  toge- 
ther in  whorls  lanceolate  ;  flowers  umbelled."  Stems  up- 
right, fmooth,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  leaves  quite  entire, 
V  ith  a  fliort  petiole  ;  corolla  white,  deeply  five-parted.  A 
Tiative  of  Mexico,  and  cnltivated  at  the  royal  garden  Ma- 
drid. 33.  A./;//i-(7,  Lour.  Cochineh.  170.  "  Stem  creep- 
ing ;  leaves  cordate,  lanceolate  ;  umbels  axillary,  in  pairs." 
Stem  herbaceous,  twining,  flender,  much  branched  at  the 
top  ;  leaves  oppofite,  fmall,  bearded  at  the  bafe  ;  flowers 
dulky  purple,  iniall,  with  live  ear-fliaped  nedaries.  A  na- 
tive of  Cochinchina.  34.  A.  i-im'inalis,  Swartz.  Prodr.  53. 
Brown.  Jam.  183.  3.  Sloane,  i.  207.  t.  131.  "  Stem 
fuff^ruticofe,  twining,  filiform  ;  leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate, 
fmooth  ;  umbels  lateral,  many-flowered."  Stalks  flender, 
weak,  fpreading  to  the  diltance  of  fome  yards.  It  has  very 
few  leaves,  but  many  flowers  difpofed  in  large  umbellate 
groups;  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice.  A  native  of  Ja- 
maica, in  woods. 

Prnpagalion  and  Culture.  In  this  numerous  genus,  only 
two  fpecies,  viz.  16.  and  17.  are  European;  two  or  three 
arc  from  South  America  ;  the  rell  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  or  Africa.  Such  as 
arc  inhabitants  of  North  America,  7 — 10,  12,  13,  *14,  22  — 
24.  are,  as  well  as  the  European,  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  ])ropcr  for  large  borders  in 
pleafure  grounds,  and  to  mix  with  flirnbs.  The  other  fpe- 
cies require  the  proteftion  of  the  green-houfe  or  ftove  ;  all 
of  them  are  tall  perennials,  flowering  from  June  till  Auguft 
or  September,  mollly  dying  down  to  the  root  in  autumn. 
They  ftiould  have  little  water,  efpecially  in  winter :  they 
may  be  propagated  by  leeds  where  they  can  be  obtained,  or 
by  cuttings  ;  the  hardy  forts  may  be  increafed  by  parting 
the  roofs.  1,  2,  3,  18 — 20,  25 — 27,  30,  muft  have  the 
Ihilter  of  a  green-houfe  in  winter  ;  4,5,6,  11,  15,  28,29, 
91 — 34.  will  not  live  but  in  a  ftove.  Thefe  mull  be  raifed 
from  feed-*  fown  in  the  fpiing  on  a  hot-bed,  and  being  tranf- 
planted  into  pots  fJled  with  rich  earth,  muft  be  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove.  After  the  fecond  year,  the 
litli  fort   becomes   naked,    and  docs  not  produce  many 
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flowers  fo  tliat  young  plants  owght  to  b«  rpifed  to  fiiccfed 
them,  efpecially  as  it  produces  plenty  of  fi-eds  in  England. 
All  the  Cape  forts,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  in  April  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  open 
air,  arid  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  fliould  be  e.Tch  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  a;,<l  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they 
may  be  placed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a  flv.ltered  fitu- 
ation  uutil  Oclobcr,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
green  houfe  or  dry  ftove.  They  may  alfo  be  incuafed  by 
cuttings.  The  roots  of  the  8th  and  22d  (liould  be  planted 
in  u  warm  border,  and  in  winter  covered  with  old  tan.  The 
14th  and  24th  are  propagated  by  feeds  in  pots  placed  in  3 
moderate  hot-bed,  and  giadually  enured  to  the  open  air  as 
foon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  When  they  are  of  a  pro- 
per ftrength,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  and 
treated  as  other  tender  plants.     See  Martyn's  Miller's  Di6t. 

ASCLOSTEK,  in  Gi-ography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South  Gothland,  twelve  mlltj  louth  of  Wardberg, 

ASCO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  fcated  on  the 
Ebro,  ten  leagues  from  Tortofii. 

ASCODRUT^E,  in  ytutiquily,  a  fcfl  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury,  who  rejected  all  ufe  of  iymbols  and  facraments;  on  this 
principle,  that  incorporeal  things  cannot  be  communicated 
by  things  corporeal,  nor  divine  myfteries  by  any  thing 
vifible, 

ASCOGEPHYRUS,  in  Middle  jige  Writers,  denotes  a 
bridge  fupported  on  bags  made  of  leather  or  bullocks  hides, 
Such  bridges  appear  to  have  been  in  ule  among  the  ancients, 
and  to  have  given  the  denomination  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs, 
hence  called  Afcitx. 

Hence  alto  the  appellation  afcomanni,  given  to  pirates,  by 
reafon  of  their  ufmg  bridges,  or  rather  boats  made  of  leather. 
Plin.  Hirt.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.     Du-Cange. 

ASCOLI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  eftate  of 
the  church,  and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  feated  on  a  moun- 
tain between  the  rivers  Tronto  and  Callillano ;  twenty 
leagues  fouth  of  Ancona,  twelve  north-eaft  of  Aquila,  and 
thirty  nartheaft  of  Rome.  N.  lat.  42°  jo'.  E.  long. 
i5»  s'. 

AscoLi  de  Satr'iaco,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop. 
This  town  was  alnioll  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1399. 
N.  lat.  41°  8'.   E.  long.  15^  32,' 

ASCOLIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  feaft  which  the  peafants  »f 
Attica  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 

They  facrificed  a  he-goat  to  him  (as  being  the  deftroyer 
of  vines);  and  of  the  viiiim's  ikin  made  a  foot-ball,  which 
they  blew  up,  and  anointed  with  fome  unftuous  matter  ;  or, 
as  Potter  thinks,  they  made  a  bottle  of  it,  which  thr.y  filled 
with  oil  and  wine.  The  young  people  playing  at  this,  and 
keeping  themfclves  always  on  one  foot,  whilft  the  other  was 
fufpended  in  air,  by  their  frequent  falls  gave  occafion  of  di- 
verlion  to  the  fpeftators.  He  that  held  the  fport  longeft, 
and  made  the  largeft  hops,  was  the  conqueror.  Hence  the 
game  called  afcoliafm.     Pilifcus. 

ASCOMARII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia, 
in  Sarmatia.     Pliny. 

ASCONA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  SwiflTerland,  lying  on 
the  Locanio  lake,  in  which  which  is  a  college  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  youth,  founded  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

ASCONIUS,  Padi  ANUS,  in  Biography,  a  Roman  gram- 
marian, was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  hved  in  the  time  ot  Au- 
guftus  ;  the  friend  of  Virgil,  and  the  acquaintance  of  Quinc- 
tilian  and  Livy.  His  notes  on  Cicero's  orations  arc  judicious, 
and  ftill  exift,  though  in  a  mutilated  ftate.  They  were  firft: 
publilhed,  with  thole  of  LuCcus,  infolio,<at  Venice,  in  1477; 

and 
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anJ  at  Padua  In  1493.  They  have  been  intermixed  with 
thofe  of  other  commentators,  and  may  be  found  in  Gvono- 
vius's  edition  of  Cicero,  publiihed  iu  4to.  in  1692.  I'abr. 
Bib.  Lat.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

ASCORA,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco.     See  Escura. 

ASCORDUS,  m  jinctent  Geography,  a  river  of  Greece, 
in  Macedonia,  one  day's  joumey  from  AgafTa.     Livy. 

ASCOTANEjE,  a  people  of  Afia,  in  Scythia,  on  this 
fide  of  Imaus.      Ptolemy. 

ASCOYTI  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipufcoa,  on  the  river  Urola,  weft  of  Tolofa,  and 
two  leagues  eaft  of  Placentia. 

ASCRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
Bceotia,  near  mount  Hehcon.  From  its  having  been  the 
place  where  Hcfiod  was  brought  up,  though  he  was  born  at 
Cuma  in  Eolis,  it  was  called  his  countr)\ 

ASCRIPTI,  or  Adscripti,  in  jlntiniiity,  thofe  who  en- 
tered their  names  in  the  colonies,  and  became  colon}. 

ASCRIPTITII,  or  AcscRiPTiTii,  a  kind  of  villains, 
who,  coming  from  abroad,  fettle  in  the  lands  of  fome  new 
lord,  whofe  fnbjects  or  fervants  they  commence  ;  being  fo 
annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  may  be  transferred  and  Told 
with  the  fame. 

The  afcriptitii  are  annexed  to  the  land  they  hold,  fo  that 
they  cannot  ftir  from,  it  ;  befides  that,  whatever  they  acquire 
accedes  to  the  benefit  of  the  lord  of  the  land.  Du-Cange, 
and  Calv.  Lex.  Jur. 

AsCRiPTiTii  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  aliens 
or  foreigners,  newly  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or 
country. 

AscRiPTiTii  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Laws,  for  the 
recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the  lofles  of  the  legions  ;  called 
alfo  AcctNsi. 

ASCULUM  Apulum,  or  Afculum  of  Apulia,  in  An- 
cient Geography,  now  Afcoli  of  Capitanata,  was  fituated  in 
the  Trajan  way  which  patTed  from  Beneventum  to  Canu- 
fium,  between  Trivicum  to  the  weft,  and  Canufium  to  the 
north-eaft.  This  place  is  famous  as  the  fcene  of  the  firft; 
battle  in  which  the  Romans  obtained  fuccefs  againft  the 
Epirots,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus.  Of  this  aftion, 
however,  hiftorians  give  a  different  account.  Plutarch 
pretends  that  Pyrrhus  gained  a  complete  viftory  ;  whereas 
Eutropius  affirms,  that  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Tarentum.  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus  fays,  that  the 
victory  was  doubtful,  and  claimed  on  both  fides,  and  that 
Pyrrhus  being  congratulated  upon  his  fuccefs,  replied, 
"  Such  another  victory  would  undo  me." 

AscuLUM  Picenum,  t\ovi  Afcoli  of  Ancona,  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Piceni.  It  was  a  municipal  town,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  Cicero  (De  Orat.  c.  46.)  commends  an  orator, 
nam.ed  "  Betucius  Barrus,"  who  was  born  in  this  city,  and 
of  whofe  difcourfes  delivered  at  Afculum,  fome  remained  in 
his  time. 

ASCURA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  greater  Armenia. 
Ptolemy. 

ASCURUS,  a  river  of  Colchis,  according  to  Arrian. 

Alfo,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania. 

ASCUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  word  ufed  by  De  Laet, 
as  the  name  of  that  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has 
fupphed  the  animals  of  the  Diadelphis  or  Opojfiim  tribe,  for  the 
protedlion  of  their  young;  and  in  which  they  are  contained 
in  a  ftate  of  imbecility,  or  time  of  danger.  Later  writers,  as 
Llnnsus,  Gmclin,  and  others,  call  this  abdominal  pouch,  or 
receptacle,  fvUiculus:   it  is  not  the  womb,  as  is  vulgarly 
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imagined,  but  a  kind  of  fl<inny  bag,  fituated  under  the  belly, 
apd  in  moft  fpccies  containing  the  teats  of  the  animal. 

ASCYRUM,  m  Botany," ii  genus  of  plants  refembling 
St.  John's  wort  (fuppofed  from  a,  and  trKi'^o;,  or  c-xi/fo;,  af- 
peratus,  not  rough,  a  foft  plant).  Lin.  g.  903.  Schreb. 
1225.   Gaertn.  62.  JufT.  254.    Q\ak,  polyailelphia polyandria. 

Nat.    Ord.     rotace.t Hyperica,     Jufl.       Gen.    Char.    Gal, 

perianth  four-leaved  :  the  outer  leaves  oppolite,  ver\'  minute, 
linear ;  the  inner  heart-fhaped,  large,  flat,  ereft,  all  perma- 
nent. Cor.  petals  four,  ovate  ;  the  outer  oppofite,  ver^^ 
large;  the  inner  lefs.  Stam.  filaments  numerous,  briftle- 
fliaped,  flightly  united  at  the  bafe  in  four  parts;  anthert 
roundifh.  Pi/},  germ  oblong;  ftyle  fcarcely  any;  lligma 
fimple.  Per.  capfule  oblong,  acuminate,  one-celled,  two- 
valvcd,  inclofed  by  the  larger  leaves  of  the  calyx.  Seedt, 
numerous,  fmall,  roundith,  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  valves. 

Efr.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  four-leaved;  petals  four;  filaments 
many,  in  four  divifions. 

Species,  1.  A.  crux  Andrei^,  common  afcyrum,  or  St.  An- 
drew's crofs.  "  Leaves  ovate;  ftem  round;  panicle  dichoto- 
mous."  Stalks  about  fix  inches  high,  ficnder,  dividing  into 
two  towards  the  top  ;  from  between  the  divifions  of  the 
branches  loofe  panicles  of  fmali yellow  flowers  are  produced; 
capfule  fmali,  pointed  at  the  endf,  comprefled  like  a  lens, 
oblcurcly  two-furrowed.  A  native  ot  North  America. 
Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1759.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft.  2.  A.  hypericoides.  Brown,  Jam.  309.  Swartz. 
Obi.  294.  Hypericoides,  &:c.  Plum.  Gen.  51.  t.  152.  f.  I. 
"  Leaves  oblong;  branches  ancipital.''  An  elegant  little 
flirub  three  feet  high,  full  of  leaves  and  branches.  Branches 
dichotomsus;  twigs  comprefTed  and  ancipital;  leaves  oppo- 
fite, fubfeflile,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire,  ver)-  finely  per- 
forated, fmooth,  at  their  bafe  fmall  glands;  flowers  termi- 
nating folitary,  yellow;  two  leaflets  of  the  caU  x  four  times 
larger  than  the  others.  A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Mar\'land,  and  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Cultivated  by  Miller.  3.  A.  i-illofum.  "  Leaves  hirfute; 
ftem  ftiff  and  ftraight."  This  grows  about  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  and  arc 
of  the  fame  ftiape  and  colour  as  thofe  of  common  St.  John'f 
wort.  It  grows  wild  in  Virginia,  and  was  cultivated  by- 
Miller  in  1759. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  perennial  plants,  the 
ftems  decaying  in  the  autumn.  The  firll  may  be  increafed 
by  laying  down  its  branches;  it  loves  a  moift  foil  and  fliady 
fituation.  The  fecond  fort  rarely  produces  feeds  in  Eng- 
land, but  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
ffcoots  in  May,  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate 
hotbed,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border; 
but  in  fevere  winters  they  mull  be  defended  from  the  froftt 
by  covering  the  roots  with  tan.  The  third  may  be  increafed 
by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  planting  them  in  a  loamy 
foil.     See  Martyn's  Miller's  Didl. 

AscYRUM.     See  Hypericum. 

ASDRUBAL,  in  Biography,  a  name  given  to  feveral  of 
the  Carthaginian  generals.  Afdrubal,  the  fon-in-law  of 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  accompaincd  Hamilcar 
into  Spain  after  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  and  on  his  death,  was 
cleCled  by  the  army  his  fucceflor.  Having  made  confider- 
able  conquefts  in  Spain,  he  built  a  city  called  New  Carthage, 
now  Carthagena,  in  order  to  fecure  them.  Hannibal  ferved 
during  three  campaigns  under  him.  His  adminiftration  in 
Spain  was  profperous  for  eight  years  ;  but  it  terminated 
with  his  anaflination,  which  was  effefted  by  a  Gaul,  whofe 
mailer  he  had  put  to  death.  The  aflafrm  was  fo  gratified 
with  his  revenge,  that  he  fmiled  in  the  midft  of  the  torturei 
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with  whicli  Vic  was  executed. — /Ifdruhal  Barta  was  the  fon 
of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.  He  commanded  in 
iSpain,  while  his  brother  was  in  Italy.  After  extinguilh- 
ing  a  rebellion  of  the  natives,  he  was  fumm.oncd  to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  brother,  but  in  his  progrefs  was  completely 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  Afdnibal  and  the  other  Cartha- 
ginian generals  maintained  thcmfclves  with  difficulty  in 
Spain,  and  were  frequently  defeated  by  the  two  Scipios  ; 
but  at  length  thefe  two  leaders  were  overpowered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  killed.  Whilll  he  was  advancing  along 
the  cqail  of  the  Adriatic  to  join  his  brother,  and  the  exiii- 
ence  of  the  Roman  Itate  was  threatened  by  his  n\imerous 
army,  he  was  met  at  the  river  Wetaunis,  now  Metaro,  by  tlie 
two  confuls  Livius  and  Claudius  Nero  with  their  united 
forces ;  and  a  bloody  engagement  cnfued,  which  proved 
decifive,  for  Afdnibal  was  llain,  and  almoft  the  wliulc  of  his 
army  delboyed.  Claudius  Nero  carried  the  head  of  Aldru- 
bal  to  his  ftation  before  Hannibal  ;  and  when  it  was  thrown 
into  the  Carthaginian  trendies,  it  was  prefented  to  Hanni- 
bal, who  recognizing  his  brother's  features,  exclaimed  "  I 
perceive  the  fortune  of  Carthage,"  and  then  retired,  in  the 
j-ear  before  Chrill  203,  into  the  extremity  of  Italy. — Af- 
drulal,  the  fon  of  G'lJ'co,  ferved  in  Spain  with  the  former 
Afdrubal,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  againll  Scipio.  He 
■was  father  of  the  celebrated  Sophonifba. — A.no\\\er  jlfJiiibal 
defended  Carthage  in  its  lad  fiege  by  Scipio,  and  forefeeing 
its  fate,  furrcndered  himfelf  to  the  Romans.  When  his 
wife,  who  was  left  behind  him  with  her  two  children 
in  the  temple  of  jEfculapius,  perceived  that  the  temple  was 
fet  on  fire,  fhe  appeared  on  the  walls  magnificently  adqrncd, 
with  her  two  children  ;  and  having  reproached  and  execrated 
her  hufband  for  bafely  deferting  her,  fhe  firft  ftabbed  her 
children,  and  then  threw  herfelf  into  the  flames.  See  Car- 
thage. 

ASDYNIS,  in  jinclcnt  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Egypt,  in 
the  lake  Moeris.  according  to  Eudoxus,  cited  by  Steph.  Byz. 

ASE,  in  Biogrciphy,  a  celebrited  Jewifh  Rabbi,  was  born 
at  Sora  in  Perlia,  and  was  chofen  chief  of  the  famous  aca- 
demy in  that  place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  which 
dignity  he  retained  duiing  fixty  years,  that  is  till  the  year 
427,  in  which  he  died.  Afe  was  the  principal  compiler  of 
the  Babylonifli  talmud.  Duiing  his  long  refidence  at  Sora, 
he  publilhed  a  colleftion  of  his  dccifions,  which  he  divided 
into  four  parts :  the  firll  contained  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  the  Mifchna,  with  the  doubts  and  folutions  relating  to 
them :  the  fecond  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  various 
queftions  of  their  doftors,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Tha- 
naim  and  Gemarifts  :  the  third  comprehended  the  deciiions 
and  maxims  pubiifhed  fince  Judah  the  faint:  and  the  lall 
recapitulated  the  texts  of  fcripture  relating  to  law-fuits, 
with  the  comments  of  their  learned  men.  This  was  the 
firft  divifion  of  the  Babylonilh  filmud  ;  but  as  Afe  did  not 
live  to  complete  it,  his  difciples  altered  his  method,  and 
made  feveral  additions,  which  are  thought  to  have  rendered 
the  work  more  obfcure.     See  Talmud. 

ASEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north- 
eaft  of  Megalopolis. 

ASEERGUR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in 
the  Candcilh,  fifteen  miles  from  Burhampour,  and  eighty- 
Jive  fouth  of  Indore. 

AS  EI  AC,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chuziftan, 
thirty  leagues  fouth-wed  of  Ifpahan. 

ASEKI,  or  AsEKAi,  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to 
the  favourite  fultanetfes,  who  have  brought  forth  fons. 
Thefe  are  greatly  diftinguifhed  above  others  in  their  apart- 
ments,  atteodants,    penfions,    and   honours.      They  have 
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fomctimes  (liarcd  the  government.  The  fultana  who  firfl 
prcfents  the  emperor  with  a  male  child,  is  reckoiud  the 
thief  favourite,  is  called  liiyiih  q/'rii,  and  ranks  as  a  legitimate 
wife:  though  from  the  time  of  Bajazet  I.  the  fultans  arc 
forbid  to  marry  by  a  pubhc  law,  which  Solyman  II.  violated 
in  favour  of  Roxalana. 

ASELI^A,  in  Enlomology,  a  fpccies  of  Phal;ena  that 
is  found  in  Germany.  The  wings  arc  biownilh,  and  with- 
out fpots.     Fab.   It  belongs  to  the  Bumbyx  family. 

ASELLI,  ill  AJlriymmy,  two  fixed  liars  of  tiie  fourth 
magnitude,  in  the  conftellatiou  Cancer. 

ASELIJI  Pancreas,  in  Anatomy.     Sec  Pancrfas. 

ASEI.LINA,  in  Nalnral Hi/lory,  a  fpecies  of  Lern.sa 
difcribed  by  Linnaeus.  En.  Sv.  The  body  is  lunated,  and 
the  thorax  hearl-fli:;pod.     Found  on  the  gills  of  fomc  fifhcs. 

ASELLUS,  mLhtl.yology,  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  genus  of 
filhes  adopted  by  WiUugliby,  Ray,  and  other  old  writers  on 
Natur:d  Hillory.  Linuxus  arranges  the  filhes  of  this  kind 
in  the  Gadus  genus;  as  for  example:  nfellus  major  of 
Aldrovandus,  is  gatlus  aeglcfintu  Lin.  (Hadock.)  ajllhu  fiif- 
nis  of  Ray,  is  eadtis  Iiifciis  Linn.  (Bib.)  ajillus  mollis  minor 
of  Willughby  and  Ray,  is  gadus  minutus  Linn.  (Poor),  &c. 
&c.     See  Gadus. 

AsELLus,  in  Entomology,  a  fpccific  name  of  the  common 
wood-loufe,  or  hog-loufe  as  it  is  called  in  England.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Oniscus  genus.  It  isof  an  oval  Ihape  ;  and  has 
an  obtufe  tail,  which  is  furnifhed  with  two  fimple  ftyles. 
This  well-known  creature  delights  in  moill  places,  lurking 
under  Hones,  in  walls,  in  damp  and  rotten  wood,  &c.  The 
young  arc  contained  in  a  four-valved  receptacle  under  the 
abdomen  of  the  female. 

AsELLUs,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Chiton,  found  in 
the  North  feas,  moft  frequently  adhering  to  mylilus  modio- 
lus. The  fhell  coiififts  of  eight  valves,  is  very  black,  con- 
vex above,  with  a  yellowifh  dorfal  fpot  on  each  valve. 
Chemnitz,  Gmel.  &c. 

AsELLUs,  a  fpecies  of  Cypraea,  very  comm.on  about 
the  Madeira  ifiands.  It  is  white,  with  three  brown  bands. 
Linn.  This  fliell  is  called  Afellus  alfo  by  Rumpfius  and 
ArgenviUe.  The  fliape  is  oblong  ;  and  the  brown  bands 
are  bordered  with  yellow,  or  fomelimes  rcddifh. 

ASEMOS,  «o-r,po>,  from  a  negative,  and  c-^uk,  ^Jign,  is 
an  epithet  applied  to  events  that  fail  out  contrary  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  without  any  manifeft  caufe. 

ASEPTA,  in  Medidne,  ac-r.T-a,  from  a.  negative,  and 
a-r.rzw,  to  putrefy  ;  figuifies  any  thing  unputrefied,  or  uncon- 
coftcd. 

ASELE,  Afele-Lapmark,  or  Angermannland  Lapmarh, 
in  Geography,  a  province  of  Lapland,  lying  near  the 
Angermannland  river,  borders  on  Angermannland  to- 
wards the  call,  on  Umea-Lapmark  ^towards  the  north, 
and  joins  to  the  mountains  on  the  weft,  and  to  J:imtland 
on  the  fouth.  In  length  it  is  about  thirty  Swedifh 
miles.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  about  the  year  1673, 
meafures  were  taken  for  improving  the  population  of  this 
country.  In  this  Lapmark  lies  the  parifh  of  Afele,  about 
eight  or  nine  Swedifh  miles  long ;  of  which  the  fouthern 
part  is  inhabited  by  Swedifh  ptafants.  This  diitrict  is  not 
capable  of  much  improvement,  and  few  parts  of  it  have  been 
cultivated.  Barley  is  the  only  grain  that  is  fown,  and  when 
the  crop  fails,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
mixing  the  bark  of  fir-trees  dried  and  pulverized  with  their 
barley-meal,  and  of  this  mixture  to  make  their  bread.  They 
.  chiefly  fubfill  by  breeding  of  cattle  and  fifliing.  The  coun- 
try is  infelled  by  a  kind  of  foetid  gnats,  which  arc  very 
troublefome,  againft  which  they  fecure   tLcmfelves  by  be- 
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fneaiing  tlielr  faces  with  an  ointment  of  tar  and  greafe,  and 
which  they  drive  from  the  houfes  by  fmoke.  Service  is 
performed  in  a  wooden  cliurch,  built  by  queen  ChrilHna  in 
1648,  once  on  every  other  Sunday  ;  and  the  Lapps  meet 
oYice  a  fortnip-ht,  on  Friday  evening,  and  continue  till  Sun- 
day evening  in  their  huts  eicfted  near  the  church,  and  the 
pcnfants  in  the  houfes  built  by  them  for  the  fame  purpoic. 
At  the  fair  which  is  held  every  year  at  Xenac  near  Afcle 
church,  the  Lapps  fell  the  (!c(h  and  flcins  of  rein -deer,  furs, 
whitings,  fowls,  &c.  ;  and  the  I-apUuid  pcafants  cany  but- 
ter, checfe,  dried  fifh,  fowls  and  fome  fort  of  furs,  to  the 
fame  market. 

ASELLIUS,  Caspar,  of  Cremona,  in  Biography, 
born  toward  the  end  of  the  fixtccnth  century,  taught  ana- 
tomy at  Paris  with  great  reputation.  In  1622,  while  pro- 
fecuting  his  ftudies,  he  difcovered  "  cafu  magis  quam  conci- 
lio,"  Dousrias  fays,  thelatttals  running  acrofsthe  mefentevy, 
in  a  dog  that  had  been  opened  alive  foon  after  eating  a 
plentiful  nitaj.  He  defcribes  thcfe  veflels  as  paffing  from 
the  inteftines  to  the  liver,  not  knowing  their  real  courie,  and 
millaking  the  lymphatics  of  that  vifcus  for  them.  He  faw 
their  valves,  preventing  tl'.e  regurgitation  of  the  chyle. 
The  lafteals,  he  candidly  obferves,  had  been  mentioned  by 
fome  of  the  earlieft  medical  writers,  but  not  defcribed,  or 
their  funftions  ftated,  and  as  none  of  tiie  modern  reftorers 
of  anatomy  noticed  them,  the  difcovery  is  properly  attribu- 
ted to  him.  Cafpar  Hoffman  ridiculed  the  invention  of 
them;  and  our  great  countryman,  Harvey,  fuppofed  them  to 
be  only  deftined  to  convey  the  lymph. 

AiVUius  millook  a  colle6lion  of  glands  in  the  mefentery 
for  the  pancreas,  and  defcribed  the  pancreas  as  a  new  difco- 
Yered  gland,  which,  with  his  error  in  defcribing  the  courle  of 
the  lacleals,  threw  much  obfcurity  on  his  difcovery.  He 
died  fometime  in  the  year  1626,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Milan,  aged,  as  appears  by  the  infcription  on  his  tomb, 
only  forty-five  years.  The  year  following,  his  friends,  Alex- 
ander Padinus  and  Senator  Septalius,  publifhed,  from  a  ma- 
Bufcript  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  author,  "  De  lafti- 
bus  feu  lafteis  venis,  quarto  vaforum  mclaraicorum  genere, 
novo  invento,  differtatio,  cum  figuris  elegantlffimis  Mediolani, 
1627,  4to."  It  was  re-publifhcd  at  Bade  1628,  at  Leydcn- 
1648,  and  afterwards  among  the  works  of  Spigelius  and 
Mangeti,  in  folio.     Haller  Bib.  Anat.     Eloy  Did.  Hift. 

ASENA,  in  jlnclmt  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Carpetani. 

ASENI,  a  people  of  India,  whofc  capital  was  Bucephala. 
Pliny. 

ASER,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Arabian 
Irac,  fituated  on  the  Tigris,  eigbt  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Ba  flora. 

ASES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  Scythian  people,  who 
inhabited  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus. 

ASFACA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mecran,  52  leagues  north-weft  of  Mecran. 

ASFELD  LA  ViLLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  diftrift  of  Rcthel,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Rheims. 

ASFUN,  or  Asfoun,  a  town  of  Egypt,  four  miles 
north  of  Erment.     This  is  the  fite  of  one  of  the  cities  called 

APHRODITOPOLI  S. 

AKFUR,  m  Ichthyology,  a  fpeciesof  Ch  aetodon,  found 
on  the  coafts  of  Arabia.  It  is  black,  with  a  yellow  tranf- 
verfe  hinar-vvcdged  band.  Forflt.  Fn.  Arab.  The  fame 
author  defcribes  a  variety  of  this  fifti,  of  a  blueifh  colour, 
with  oblique  bands,  blotches,  and  fine  lines  of  violet. 
Length  five  inches;  body  oval,  covered  with  rhombic  fcales, 
difpofid  in  a  quincunx  order,  and  finely  dentated ;  a  ftrong 
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fpine  on  the  gill-covcr  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  lateral  line 
curved  ;  dorfal  and  anal  fin  falcated ;  tail  rounded,  fulvous, 
and  edged  with  black. 

ASGILIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated  in 
the  Perfian  gulf,  on  the  coall  of  Arabia  Felix.      Pliny. 

ASGILL,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  barrifter  of 
fingular  character,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  educated  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  Mr.  Eyre, 
a  veiy  eminent  lawyer.  His  political  talents  and  fingular 
vein  of  humour  vctvt  manifeftcd  in  two  pamphlets,  which 
were  printed  in  1698,  and  wliich  attrafttd  public  notice  : 
the  firft  was  intitled  , "  Several  Affcrtions  proved  in  order  to 
create  another  Species  of  Money  than  Gold  and  Silver  ;" 
and  the  fecond,  "  An  Ellay  on  a  Regillry  for  Titles  of 
Lands."  Thefe  were  followed,  in  1 700,  by  another  whimfi- 
cal  and  enthufiaftical  treaUfe,  intitled  "  An  Argument, 
proving,  that,  according  to  the  covenant  of  eternal  Hfc,  re- 
vealed in  the  fcriptures,  man  may  be  tranflated  from  hence, 
witliout  paffing  through  death,  although  the  human  nature 
of  Chrift  himfelf  co-jld  not  be  thus  tranflated,  till  he  had  pall- 
ed through  death."  This  publication  excited  a  general 
clamour  againil  the  author  as  an  infidel  and  a  blafphemer. 
Before  this  time  he  had  removed  into  Ireland,  and  purfued 
the  pradlice  of  the  law  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  and  to  obtain  a  feat  in  the 
Irith  parliament;  but  this  publication  occafionedhis  expulfion 
from  the  houfe,  as  a  perfon  whofe  blafphcmous  writings 
rendered  him  unworthy  of  reprefenting  a  Chriftian  people. 
On  his  retum  to  England,  he  obtained  a  return  to  the  Bri- 
tifti  parliament,  in  1705,  for  the  borough  of  Biamber  in 
Sufftx,  and  held  his  feat  for  two  year?.  But  his  want  of 
occonomy  involved  him  in  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  dif- 
charge,  and  during  the  interval  of  privilege,  he  was  arrefted 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet  prifon.  On  the  opening  of  the 
next  feffion  of  parliament,  in  1707,  he  was  demanded  by  the 
ferjeant  at  arms,  releafed  from  cuftody,  and  refumed  his 
feat.  However,  his  embarafled  circumftances,  and  the 
confideration  of  his  being  a  privileged  debtor,  created  a 
prejudice  againft  him  in  the  houfe,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  ofFenfive  publication;  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  the  propofed  meafure  of  his  expulfion.  This  committee 
reported  that  his  book  contained  feveral  blafphemous  ex- 
preffions,  and  that  it  fecmed  to  be  intended  for  expofing  the 
fcriptures;  and  though  Afgill  made  a  fpirited  defence,  and 
folemnly  protcfted,  that  he  publifhed  his  treatife  under  a 
firm  belief  of  the  ti-uth  of  the  fcriptures  as  well  as  of  his  own 
argument,  he  was  expelled.  In  confequence  of  this  mea- 
fure, as  his  debts  increafed,  he  was  thrown  by  his  creditors 
into  the  King's  bench  prifon,  where  he  remained  thirty- 
years  ;  furnilliing  himfelf  with  amufement  and  occafional 
fupplies,  by  writing  pamphlets,  chiefly  pohtical,  againft  the 
pr.  tender,  and  by  praAifing  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion. 
Notwithftanding  his  misfortunes,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
his  own  indifcretion,  he  retained  great  vivacity  of  fpirits,  and 
peculiar  powers  of  entertaining  converCation,  till  his  death, 
which  iiappened  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  bench,  in 
1738,  at  the  age  as  fome  fay  of  80,  or  according  to  others 
100  ycais.  Afgill  feems  to  have  been  a  vifionary  and  en- 
thufiaft,  rather  than  an  infidel  or  blafphemer  ;  and  his  eccen- 
tricities rendered  him  more  the  objeil  of  contempt  or  pity, 
than  perfecution  and  punifliment.     Biog.  Brit. 

ASH,  Common,  Flowering,  and  Manna,  in  Botany,  See 
Fraxinus.  ' 

Ash,  Mountain.     SecSoRBUs. 

Ash,  Foifon.     See  Rhus. 

AsH-Bai/s,  are  formed  of  the  afhes  produced  by  a  flow 
incineration  of  the  greea  plants  of  fern,  which  contain  a 
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confiderable  portion  of  alkali,  and  are  ufcd  In  making  lye 
for  tlic  fcouriiig  of  linen.   See  FiLix. 

Ash  Tree,  in  Planting,  a  tree  of  the  deciduous  kind,  of 
which  there  arc  fcveral  fpecies  cultivated  either  for  tlie  lake 
of  variety,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  ornamenting  pleafure 
grounds,  &c.  ;  but  the  kind  which  defervcs  attention  here,  is 
the  common  alh,  fo  well  known  as  a  timber  tree  as  to  need 
no  dcfcription.     See  Fraxinus. 

Tiie  afli  tree  will  thrive  in  barren  foils,  and  in  the  bleakcft 
and  mod  expofed  lituations  ;  but  it  grows  to  the  greatcll 
advantage  on  fiich  lands  as  have  a  tolerable  depth  ot  foil, 
and  on  which  water  is  not  liable  to  llagnate.  It  is  found 
to  be  of  fo  hardy  a  nature,  as  to  withlland  the  effcfts 
of  the  fea-winds ;  it  may  therefore  be  planted  on  the  coafts, 
where  but  few  other  kinds  of  trees  are  found  to  profpcr. 
When  planted  on  the  fides  of  ditches,  or  in  moill  meadow 
lands,  from  the  fpreading  of  its  roots  it  has  been  found  to 
render  the  ground  more  firm  and  dry.  From  this,  as  well  as 
other  caufes,  it  is,  however,  highly  prejudicial  when  planted 
on  arable  land  ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  chiefly  planted  on 
the  walle  nooks  and  corners  of  fields,  or  perhaps,  on  im- 
proveable  fwampy  lands,  and  on  the  fpringy  fides  of  hills, 
as  it  would  not  only  render  them  ufeful  as  plantations,  but, 
from  the  fpreading  of  its  roots  make  them  more  firm  and 

This  fort  of  tree  propagates  itfelf  plentifully  by  means 
of  feeds,  which  being  fcattered  in  autumn  in  places  where 
cattle  do  not  come,  plenty  of  plants  come  up  in  the  fpring. 
Where  any  perfon  is  defirous  of  laifirig  a  quantity  ol  thefe 
trees  expeditioullv,  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants  will  then  come  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  ;  but  if  the  feeds  be  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  they 'will  not  come  up  till  the  fecond  year.  The 
ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  all  the  fuinmer  where  they  are 
fown,  and  not  dillurbed,  left  the  feeds  be  turned  out  of 
the  ground,  or  buried  too  deep  to  grow.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up  they  mull  be  kept  perfetlly  clean  from  weeds 
during  the  fummer  months,  and  if  they  make  good  progrefs 
in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  by  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  ;  fome  ground  (hould  therefore  be  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
they  (hould  be  tranfplanted.  In  removing  the  plants,  care 
ihould  be  taken  not  to  break  or  tear  off  their  roots ;  to 
prevent  which,  they  (hould  be  taken  up  with  a  fpade,  and 
not  draivn  up,  as  is  frequently  praftifed  ;  for  as  many  of 
the  plants  which  rife  firlt  from  feed  will  outllrip  the  other? 
in  their  growth,  it  is  a  frequent  pradice  to  draw  out  the 
largeft,  and  leave  the  others  to  grow  a  year  longer  before 
they  are  tranfplanted  ;  and  to  avoid  hurting  thofe  that  are 
left,  the  others  are  drawn  out  by  hand,  and  confequently 
many  of  their  roots  torn  oft  or  broken.  It  is  therefore 
much  the  better  way  to  takjs  all  up,  little  or  big,  together, 
and  tranfplant  them  out,  placing  t'le  large  ones  together  in 
rows,  and  the  fmall  ones  by  themfelves.  The  row's  fnould 
be  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot  and  a  half 
diftant  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  fhould  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  I'lrong  enough  to  plant 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  as  the  younger  they  are 
planted  out  the  better  ihty  will  grow,  fo  that  where  they 
are  defigned  for  ufe  they  (hould  be  planted  very  young,  and 
the  ground  where  they  are  raifid  (hould  not  be  better  than 
that  where  they  are  to  grow.  For  when  plants  are  raifed 
in  good  land,  and  afterwards  planted  into  worfe,  they  very 
rarely  thrive  well;  on  which  account  it  is  much  the  bcil 
method  to  make  the  nurfery  upon  a  part  of  the  fame  land 
where  the  trees  are  deligned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  trees  may  be  left  flanding  upon  tke 
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ground,  which    will  generally  outftrip  thofe  which  are  re» 
moved,  and  grow  to  a  larger  fize. 

Where  planters  refide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  afh-tree«, 
they  may  fnpply  themfelves  with  plenty  of  felf-fowu 
plants,  provided  cattle  are  not  fuftertd  to  graze  on  the 
land  ;  and  where  the  (eeds  fall  in  hedge-rows  and  are 
prottiled  by  bufhes,  the  plants  mol\ly  come  up  and  thrive 
well ;  in  fuch  hedge-rows  the  trees  are  frequently  per- 
mitted to  grow  till  they  have  deltroyed  the  hedge,  for 
there  is  fcarcely  any  tree  fo  hurtful  to  all  kinds  ol  vege- 
tables as  thealh,  as  it  rubs  every  plant  o(  its  nourilhment 
within  the  reach  of  its  roots  ;  it  (hould  therefore  never  be 
fullered  tft  grow  in  hedge-rows,  as  the  hedges  are  not  only 
killed,  but  corn,  or  whatever  is  fown  near  them,  greatly 
impoverilhed.  If  a  plantation  of  this  kind  of  trees  be 
rightly  managed,  it  will  turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  owner  ;  for  by  the  underwood  which  will  be  fit  to  cut 
every  eight  or  ten  years,  there  will  be  a  continual  income 
more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground  and  all 
other  charges,  and  IHII  a  (lock  will  be  preferved  for  timber, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  may  be  worth  forty  or  lifty  (liiUings, 
or  perhaps  much  more  per  acre.  In  the  fixtli  volume  of  the 
Bath  papers,  Mr.  South  obferves,  that  the  growth  of  a(h, 
in  foils  adapted  to  its  nature,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  elm  or 
beech;  but  that  there  is  no  timber  whatfoevcr  that  dilTers 
more  in  its  value  than  this  does,  according  to  its  fitua- 
tion.  The  produdlioiis  of  dry  and  healthy  grounds  will 
prove  acceptable  to  mod  purchaftrs ;  thofe  of  woods  arc 
generally  cle;ui  in  the  (haft,  and  more  valuable  than 
the  former.  The  nearer  the  ground  the  tougher  is  the 
timber ;  the  (haft  therefore  is  coveted,  the  brittle  branch 
is  rejeilcd  ;  the  buyers  of  this  timber  accepting  the  (haft 
and  its  continuation,  or  bell  bough  ;  the  reft,  be  they  ever 
fo  large,  go  with  the  top.  When  this  fort  of  timber  is 
raifed  in  damp  meadows  or  moorilh  foils,  it  becomes  light, 
fpongy,  brittle,  and  of  fmall  value  in  comparifon  of  that  on 
dry  and  healthy  fpots.  In  meadows  thefe  trees  will  attain 
a  lize  which  cannot  be  expedled  in  moors  and  bogs  ;  for 
when  the  roots  reach  the  peat,  the  bark  grows  moffy,  and 
the  top  decays  :  how  long  llubs  may  be  produtlive  of  poles 
in  fuch  fituations,  remains  to  be  determined  ;  but  experience 
determines  that  alh  thus  planted  will  never  become 
timber  of  any  value,  as  the  roots  mull  perilh  before  the 
tree  arrives  to  perfeftion.  If  a(h-lrees  get  di(barked, 
though  in  appearance  they  (hould  be  flourilhing,  on  being 
felled,  the  roots  wiU  be  frequently  found  decayed,  and 
the  ftems  at  bottom  a  complete  (liell ;  they  ought  not 
therafore,  in  point  of  profit,  to  be  fuffered  to  (land. 
Thefe  trees,  when  they  (land  among  firs  and  larches  if 
planted  clofe,  will  grow  too  tall  and  (lender,  but  thrive 
well  when  planted  alone.  They  are  frequently  knovvn  to 
have  thriven  for  at  lead  ninety  years,  as  may  be  fcen  by 
their  ring.  But  in  the  firft  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  la(l, 
the  growth  has  been  obferved  flow.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Mar(hall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
that  in  the  intermediate  years,  the  different  thicknedes  of 
the  rings  in  different  years  were  (hiking.  This  kind  of 
timber  is  generally  efteemcd  next  in  value  to  that  of  the 
oak,  and  in  fome  places  even  nearly  equal  to  it.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  the  coachmaker,  the  whcel-wright,  and  cart- 
wright,  for  ploughs,  axletiees,  fellies  of  wheels,  harrows, 
ladders,  and  other  implements  of  hu(bandi-y  ;  and  alfo  to 
the  (hipbuilder,  for  oar-blocks  for  pulleys,  and  many  other 
purpofes. 

The  bell  feafon  for  felling  this  fort  of  timber  is  from 
November  to  February;  for  if  it  be  done  either  too  early 
iu  the  autumn,  or  too  early  in  the  fpring,  the  wood  will  bs 
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fubjefl  to  be  infefted  with  worms  and  other  infc6\s  ;  but  for 
lopping  of  pollards,  the  fpring  is  preferable  for  all  foft 
woods. 

Great  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  planting  of 
this  ufeful  timber  tree  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
According  to  the  tranfactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  near 
Great  Finborough  in  Suffolk,  Mr.  WoUafton  has  planted 
twenty  acres  ;  and  at  Butstield  near  Durham,  Mr.  White  has 
covered  thirty-five  acres  ;  in  Kent  a  ftill  larger  extent  of  land 
has  been  planted  by  Mr.  Day  of  Frindfbuiy  ;  and  at  Bufcot, 
near  Farringdon,  Berklhire,  Edward  Loveden  Loveden, 
efquire,  is  faid  to  have  planted  thirty-three  thoufand  on 
feven  acres  and  nine  perches  ;  in  Staffordlhire,  fix  thouiand 
have  been  fet  by  Mr.  Sneyd  of  Belmont  ;  and  in  Weftmore- 
land,  the  billiop  of  Landaff  has  planted  eleven  acres  with 
twenty  thoufand.  In  Scotland  hkewife,  fomething  has  been 
done  in  the  cultivation  of  afh  timber;  in  Cromarty,  forty-two 
thoufand  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Rofs  ;  and  fifty-feven 
tlioufand  by  the  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  county  of  Muri-ay. 

The  allies  refulting  from  the  combullion  of  this  kind  of 
wood,  are  found  to  contain  good  pot-afh  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  mod  other  kinds  of  green  wood. 

Ash,  Bitter.     See  Quassia  Amara. 

A%H-IFecd.     See  jEgopodium. 

AS  HA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchv  of  Auftria,  four  miles  north  of  EflFending. 

ASHAJA-TUSLA.     See  Son. 

ASHAN,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
JuJah  (Jofluia  xv.  42.):  but,  perhaps,  afterwards  fur- 
rendered  to  Simeon.  (Jo(h.  xix.  7.)  According  to  Eufe- 
bius,  Beth-Artian  was  16  miles  welt  from  Jerufalcm. 

ASHAU,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Lechte,  near 
Zell. 

ASHBOURN,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Dove  ;  its  weekly  mar- 
ket is  on  Saturday  ;  diftant  north-north-well  139  miles  from 
London.      N.  lat.  5:5^.  W.  long.  1°  35'. 

ASHBURNHAM,  formerly  Dorchefur-Canada,  3.tovfn 
of  America,  in  Worcefter  County,  in  Maffachufets,  30 
miles  north  of  Worcefter,  and  54  from  Bofton,  was  incor- 
porated in  1765,  and  contains  951  inhabitants.  In  this 
town(hip  is  a  white  land,  which  is  thought  to  be  fit  for 
making  fine  glafs.    ' 

ASHBURTON,  an  ancient  borough  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  which  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  it  hes  in  a  valley,  with  Jiills  to  the  north  and 
fouth.  It  is  one  of  the  four  ftannary  towns  of  Devon  (hire; 
and  has  in  its  neighbourhood  mines  of  tin  and  copper.  It 
has  two  weekly  markets,  one  on  Tucfday,  chiefly  for  woollen 
yarns,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ferge  manufatlure 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  town  ;  and  one  on  Saturday,  for 
provifions.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
family  of  Dunning.  It  i^  diftant  weft-fouth-weft  from  Exe- 
ter 19  miles,  and  191 5  weft  from  London.  N.  lat.  50°  30'. 
W.  long.  3°  10'. 

ASHBY,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Middlefex  county, 
Maffachufets,  fifty  miles  north-weft  from  Bofton  ;  contain- 
ing 751  inhabitants. 

AsHBY  ite  la  Zouch,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Leicefter,  near  the  borders  of  Derbyftiire  ;  the  principal 
trade  of  the  town  depends  upon  the  making  of  malt  ;  its 
market  is  on  Saturday.  The  decayed  callle,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  family  of  de  la  Zouch,  now 
belongs  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  diftant  17  miles 
north  weft  from  Leicefter,  and  1 145  north  from  London. 
N.  lat.  52°  40'.  W.  long.  1°  20'. 
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ASHCUTNEY,  or  Asacutnev,  a  mountain  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Vermont,  fituate  partly  in  the  townfhjps  of  Wind- 
for  and  Weathersfield,  and  oppofite  Claremont,  on  Sugar- 
river,  in  the  ftate  of  New  Hampftiire.  It  is  2031  feet  above 
the  fea,  and  1732  feet  above  high  water  in  Connecticut 
liver,  which  runs  by  its  eaftcm  fide. 

ASHDOD,  'in  Ancient  Geography.     See  AzoTus. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
fo  called  from  j-n"lJJ>J<,  luell-waUred  places,  and  fituated 
in  the  fertile  plains  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pifgah,  or  at  the 
fprings  of  Pilgah  ;  whence  its  name. 

ASHENAGUR,  a  province  of  India,  correfponding 
with  the  countiy  of  the  Aflacani,  in  which  Alexander 
warred,  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  fituate  at  or  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Penje-koreh  and  Sewad  rivers,  and  two 
marches  from  Bijore.  The  prefcnt  Sewad  is  part  of  the 
ancient  province  Aflienagur.     Rennell's  Memoirs,  p.  150. 

ASHER,  the  fon  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  gave  deno- 
mination to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  which  was  fettled 
on  the  north-weft  of  the  province  of  Lower  Galilee,  in 
a  ver)'  fertile  country  producing  abundance  of  com,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  of  the  bell  kinds,  with  Phoenicia  weft,  mount 
Libanus  north,  mount  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Iflachar 
fouth,  and  Zebulun  and  Naphtah  eaft.  It  contained  fome 
confiderable  cities  near  the  fea,  but  no  fea-port  of  any  note. 
This  tribe  never  pciTeffed  the  whole  extent  of  diftrict  af- 
figned  to  it,  which  was  to  reach  to  Lib.inus,  Syria,  and 
Phoenicia. 

As  HER,  a  city  of  Paleftine  between  Scythopolis  and 
Shechem. — Alfo,  according  to  Eufebius,  a  large  town  be- 
tween Azoth  and  Afcalon. 

ASHES,  in  Chemifiry.  This  is  a  term  of  general  im- 
port, which  is  applied  to  the  pulverulent  refidue  left  after 
the  combuftion  of  any  fubilance  whatever.  In  this  fenfe, 
the  combuftion  of  metallic  bodies  has  been  faid  to  yield  me- 
tallic ajlies,  but  to  thefe  the  terms  calx  and  oxyd  have  been- 
fubftituted  ;  and  it  is  only  vegetable  and  animal  matters 
that  are  now  faid  to  afford  afties  after  burning. 

To  confume  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance  to  aflies,  the 
free  accefs  of  air  is  requiiite,  more  particularly  with  the  latter. 

Vegetable  Jljhes.  When  a  vegetable  is  fet  on  fire,  a  va(t 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  firft  efcapes,  together  with  the 
component  parts  of  moftof  llieothervegetableprinciples,  fuch. 
as  the  native  juices,  the  acids,  the  fugar,  the  oil,  &c.  which, 
latter  either  burn  with  flame  or  are  driven  off  in  a  denfe 
fmoke.  The  more  folid  carbonaceous  part  requires  a  longer 
continuance  of  heat,  and  a  free  accefs  of  air  for  its  complete 
combuftion  ;  but  when  this  is  ttTeftcd,  a  certain  portion  of 
white  or  grey  afties  remain  behind,  confifting  of  the  fixed 
faline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic  ingredients.  In  general, 
it  is  found  (as  would  be  espetted)  that  the  watery,  fuccu- 
lent,  and  herbaceous  plants,  yield  a  lefs  quantity  of  afhes 
than  the  hard  and  woody  parts  of  vegetables ;  but  there 
are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  the  hardnefs  of 
texture  is  more  determined  by  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  A  very  violent  heat  either  melts  the  afties  into  a 
Jlag  or  fcoria,  or  diffipates  their  fahne  ingredient,  and  leaves 
only  the  earthy  and  metallic  ;  fo  that  a  certain  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  is  requifite  in  order  to  procure  the  greateft 
pofTible  quantity  of  afties  from  vegetable  inatter. 

From  the  faline  ingredient  are  procured  thofe  very  import- 
ant articles  in  chemiilry  and  manufafture,  the  Jixed  aliallet, 
both  vegetable  and  mineral  ;  the  former  diftinguiftied  ac- 
cording to  its  fpecies  and  purity  by  the  terms  ivood  ajhesy 
pearl-ajh,  pot-afi  of  commerce,  fait  of  tartar,  or  fait  of  luorm' 
<wood ;  the  latter  by  the  terms  natron,  barilla,  kelp,  and 
fada. 
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As  the  combiidion  of  vegetables,  when  carried  on  in  the 
larj^c  way,  is  always  dircdicd  to  the  objjcSt  of  procuring  the 
alkaline  fait,  and  as  this  fiibjecl  includes  a  variety  of  intcrell- 
ing  obfervations,  and  the  particulars  of  the  analyfiu  of  allies,  we 
fliall  refer  the  whole  of  this  article  to  thofe  above  mentioned, 
and  cfpecially  to  that  of  Carbonat  cf  PoLt/1j  and  of  Sotla. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  though  vegetable  allies  arc 
compofed  of  fixed  earths  and  alkalies  combined  v.-ith  acids, 
and  of  fome  metallic  oxyds,  efpecially  thofe  of  iron  and 
manganefe,  almoil  every  poniblc  variety  of  combination  and 
proportional  quantity  of  ingredients  is  to  be  met  with,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  compofition  of  the 
foil,  the  feafon  of  the  jear,  climate,  and  the  like.  In  ge- 
neral, cliemical  analyfis  has  deteAed  the  following  fubftaiices 
in  vegetable  afhes  ;  filex,  niagncfia,  lime,  pot-afh,  foda  ; 
the  fulphuric,  carbonic,  phofphoric,  and  muriatic  acids ; 
and  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganefe.  The  mod  ufual 
ilates  of  comhina:ion  of  thcfe  ingredients  aye,  the  fuljjhats 
of  pot-alh,  foda,  lime,  and  magnefia ;  the  muriates  and 
carbonats  of  the  fame,  and  the  phofphat  of  lime.  It  is 
flill  a  queftion,  which  of  the  falinc  ingredients  reprefent  the 
aftual  llate  of  the  vegetable  juices,  and  which  of  tlicm  are 
formed  by  the  procefs  of  combuftion  ;  the  acid  of  the  car- 
bonats may  with  great  probability  be  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  latter  caule. 

When  the  faline  part  of  vegetable  aflies  has  been  fepa- 
rated  by  lixiviation,  the  light  earth  that  remains,  probably 
ftill  mixed  with  a  portion  of  fulpliat  of  lime,  is  fomctinics 
employed,  after  being  well  wafhed,  for  the  formation  of  the 
large  Cupels  ufed  in  the  refiiitiig  of  filvcr. 

The  ancient  alchemifls  paid  confiderable  attention  to  the 
afhes  of  different  plants  ;  and  fome  of  the  Roficrulian  fchool 
of  deceived  and  deceiving  impollors,  pretended  to  be  able,  by 
a  fpecies  of  paliiv^cmfla  or  re-produdlion,  to  exhibit  in  the 
allies  of  a  plant  a  complete  miniature  reprefentation  of  the 
gradual  growth  and  maturity  of  the  individual  vege- 
table. 

ytnlmal  AJhes.  A  very  few  words  will  be  requifite  on  this 
fubjeft  taken  feparately.  Animal  matter  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult of  complete  combuftion  than  vegetable  ;  the  volatile 
part  of  each  is  driven  off  by  heat  without  much  difficulty,  but 
the  coal  of  animal  fubllancc  is  of  very  difficult  incineration, 
often  requiring  a  very  long  continued  and  violent  fire. 
This  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  oxyd  of  iron  which,  uniting  with  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  forms  a  rarbiii-et  of  iron  that 
bums  with  extreme  difiicidty.  The  faline  and  earthy  parts 
almoft  peculiar  to  animal  afhes  are  the  phofphat  of  foda, 
phofphat  of  ammonia,  and  phofphat  of  lime,  and  often 
the  carbonats  of  foda  and  lime.  The  proportion  of  earthy 
fait  in  bones,  horn,  and  the  harder  parts  of  animals,  is  ge- 
nerally full  one  half  the  weight  of  the  fubftance  when  frcfh 
from  the  body  :  in  lone  it  is  alniofl  entirely  phofphat  of 
lime,  mixed  however  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fulphat  and 
carbonat  of  lime  ;  in  jhell  the  earthy  part  is  principally 
carbonat  of  lime. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  animal  afhes  we  mutl 
refer  the  reader  to  the  individual  articles  of  animal  matter  ; 
fuch  as  Blood,  Bone,  Hartshorn,  Shell,  and  to  the 
above-mentioned  earthy  and  alkaline  falts. 

The  only  animal  afhes  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  arts 
are  the  lixiviated  afhes  from  bones,  which  when  mixed  up 
in  water,  and  call  in  proper  moulds,  form  the  Cupels  that 
are  employed  in  assaying  and  refining  of  ^nlil  and  Jil- 
ver.  The  finer  and  whiter  a(h  of  calcined  horn  is  employed 
to  a  fmall  extent  in  medicine,  under  the  term  cornu  urii'i  cal- 
('ma:i:m,  or  caklmd  harljhoni. 


Asiiss,  in  ylgrkulfure,  the  earthy  or  other  particles  of 
combutlible  fub'.lanccs  after  they  have  been  burnt  in  the 
fire.  The  beneficial  effefts  of  fuch  matters,  as  manures, 
may  probably,  in  a  great  meafuie,  arile  from  the  portion  of 
akaline  faline  matter  which  they  contain,  which  by  its  aftion 
on,  and  combination  with  the  materials  that  are  prcfent  in 
foils,  may  render  them  more  foUible  and  proper  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  Confiderable  utility  may  alfo  be  derived 
from  their  operating  mechanically,  and  in  that  way  lefTening 
the  tenacity  and  ftiffnefs  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  foils,  and 
likewife  by  their  ahforbeni  povrers  in  lands  of  the  more 
moill  kind.  Allies  are  of  different  forts,  as  bleacher's  a/l.\'s, 
conl  aj]:es,  peat  afhes,  pot  njles,  foapers'  n/I.^ej,  turf  ajljcs,  wood 
nfjes. 

The  firft  fort  confifts  principally  of  the  hard  undifTolvcd  parts 
of  pot-afh,  kelp,  wced-ai  ,  and  barilla.  Laid  on  land  alone, 
they  are  too  ftimulating  ;  they  ought  therefore,  perhaps, 
never  to  be  ufed  but  in  union  with  earth,  or  earth  and  dung. 
It  is  faid,  liowever,  they  anlwer  well  with  blood,  garbage, 
and  putrid  animal  fuhftanccs.  They  are  generally  laid  upon 
'fallows  for  wheat.  The  greatefl  advantage  derived  from 
them  is  upon  clays  or  deep  loams.  Upon  lufliy  grounds, 
or  coarfe  wet  meadows,  they  will  be  found  particularly 
ufeful,  in  deftroying  the  coarfe  plants  that  infell  them. 

The  fecond  fort,  or  coal  afhes,  probably  from  their  con- 
taining a  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  are  found  to  be 
highly  beneficial  on  ftiff  and  four  lands  ;  for  which  purpofe 
they  are  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  many 
great  cities,  where  co:il  is  much  burnt  for  fuel.  They  alfo 
open  the  texture  of  clayey  grounds,  and  correft  their  tena- 
city, and  otlier  bad  qualities.  The  gardeners  and  farmers 
about  London  know  their  value,  and  make  a  very  profitable 
ufe  of  them  ;  particularly  in  bringing  into  order  thofe 
grounds  which  have  been  dug  up  for  brick-earth.  Mr. 
Bradley  long  ago,  indeed,  blamed  the  people  of  Stafford- 
fliire,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  where  there  are  coal-pits, 
for  not  improving  their  heavy  grounds  around  tlicm,  by 
manuring  them  with  coal  afhes,  which  might  be  eafily  burnt 
out  of  the  wafte  coals  of  fuch  pits ;  and  fuggclls  "  that 
wherever  there  are  plenty  of  coal-pits,  there  can  be  no  want 
of  good  profitable  land."  Mortimer  held  the  fame  opinion, 
efleeming  fea-coal  afhes  as  the  bcfl  manure  of  any  for  cold 
lands,  as  well  as  tlie  mofl;  killing  and  fittefl  to  kill  worms 
and  flugs.  And  ^\'ol■ley  looked  upon  them  as  an  excellent 
compoft,  when  mixed  with  horfe-dung;  remarking,  that 
they  have  great  effecls  in  removing  mofs  and  rufhes  in  moift 
grounds.  Afhes  of  this  kind  are  employed  in  dilTtrent  pro- 
portions, in  different  places,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  crop,  and  the  land  on  wliich  they  are 
applied.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Farey,  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  that  about  Dunflable  they  are  ufed  at  the  rate 
of  from  fifty  to  fixty  bufliels  to  the  ftatute  acre,  for  a  com- 
plete drelTing  ;  and  that  they  fucceed,  well  fown  on  clover, 
in  March  or  April,  on  dry  chalky  lands.  They  have  alfo 
much  effefl  on  fward-land,  when  applied  during  the  winter 
or  fpring  ;  but  they  are  never  ufed  on  wheat.  It  is  likewife 
furtlier  remarked  by  the  fame  writer,  that  in  very  dry  fea- 
fons  they  do  little  fervice,  except  on  cold  fwards,  which 
they  invariably  improve  ;  and  that  on  light  land  they  require 
rain,  after  being  fown  or  fprcad  over  the  land,  in  order  to 
promote  their  operation. 

The  afhes  formed  from  peat,  are  found,  from  long  expe- 
rience, to  be  a  very  good  manure.  The  author  of  Modern 
Agriculture  remarks,  tliat  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
peat-earth  cut  and  dried  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  is 
the  only  fuel ;  and  that  the  peat  dug  from  the  moffes  tiiat 
are  fo  firm  as  to  bear  cattle  to  tread  on  them,  is  the  befl 
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both  for  fuel,  and  afterwaidi  for  manure.  The  adies  of  the 
fward,  or  what  is  pared  from  the  furface  of  heaths  and  com- 
mons by  the  cottagers  in  many  parts,  as  about  Bedford, 
are,  he  fays,  of  Httle  value,  when  compared  to  thofe  above 
mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  Berkdiirc  is  the  only  diftrict 
of  Great  Britain,  where  peat  afhes,  without  the  mixture  of 
any  other  fubftance,  are  at  prefcnt  generally  ufed  as  manare. 
The  afhes  of  peat,  dug  from  extenfive  meadows  in  that  county, 
have  been  proved,  by  the  experience  of  fixty  or  feventy  years, 
to  be  a  mod  excellent  manure,  when  ufed  as  a  top  drefling  on 
almoll  all  kinds  of  crops  ;  as  oats,  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  clo- 
ver, faiiifoin,  meadows,  paftures,  &c.  The  quantity  generally 
ufed  is  about  twenty  budiels,  more  or  Icfs,  as  the  condition 
of  the  land  feenis  to  require  ;  and  the  price  about  three- 
pence or  four-piince  a  bufhel.  To  ftich  an  extent  is  this 
mode  of  manuring  carried  on  in  tiiat  county,  that  the 
proprietors  often  receive  tvi'o  or  three  hundred  pounds  the 
acre  for  the  liberty  of  cuttmg  and  carrying  off  peat 'to  the 
depth  of  five  or  fix  feet.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe, 
fays  he,  that  the  peat  afhes  of  Berkfhire  are  fuperior,  as 
manure,  to  thofe  in  every  other  part  of  the  ifland  ;  and  as 
their  effects  in  that  country,  when  applied  to  the  foil,  have 
been  confpicuous  for  a  great  number  of  years,  it  is  certainly 
a  circumllance  meriting  the  attention  of  thofe  who  refide 
where  peat  is  the  only  fuel,  to  afcertain  whether  peat  afhes 
in  fuch  dittriCts  do  not  pofTefs  all  the  fertiUzing  qualities  of 
thofe  in  Berkfliire.  The  experiment  is  eafily  made  ;  all  that 
is  neccffary  being  to  keep  the  afhes  dry,  and  under  cover 
during  winter  ;  and  to  fprinkle  them  with  the  hand  over  the 
crops  in  fpring,  at  the  rate  that  has  been  juft  mentioned. 

Lord  Dimdonald,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Connedlion  of 
Agriculture  with  Chemiftrj',  however,  remarks,  that  the 
afhes  procured  from  peat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading, 
in  Berkfhire,  feem  to  pofTefs  a  fertilifing  power  intiiiitcly 
greater  than  allies  obtained  from  mofl  other  peat.  They 
certainly,  he  believes,  contain  no  alkaline  falts  ;  and  in  an 
hafty  analyfis  made  fome  years  fincc,  no  faline  matter,  fays 
he,  is  recollected  to  have  been  got  from  them,  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  Epfom  fait.  Had  thefe  afhes,  however,  been 
anaiyfcd  with  more  care,  and  when  newly  made,  they  pro- 
bably would,  he  thinks,  have  been  found  to  contain  a  hefmr 
of  /ime,  a  fait  which  is  foluble  in  water  ;  whilft  gypfum,  to 
which  it  reverts  on  expofure  to  the  air,  is  infoluble.  To 
this  hepar,  therefore,  fays  he,  may  the  fertilizing  power  of 
thefe  afhes  mofl:  probably  be  attributed.  And  the  writer  of 
the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex  fuggefts,  that  as 
the  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  meadows  which  produce  the 
Newbury  peat  afhes,  confiil  of  chalk,  eafily  ditfolvable  by 
heavy  rains,  which  wafhes  it  off  the  ridges,  down  the  fur- 
rows, ditches,  and  flreamlets,  to  the  low  grounds,  where, 
mixing  with  th?  floods,  it  is  floated  over  the  meadows,  and 
depofited  with  thepeat;  confequently  the  peat  of  that  dif- 
triA  differs  from  that  of  molt  other.-,  by  the  quantity  of 
chalk  which  it  contains,  and  that  when  dug,  dried,  and 
burnt,  the  fire  ri.duces  the  chalk  to  line,  and  the  refl  to 
afhes.  Hence  Newbury  afhes  are  a  mixture  of  lime  and  ve- 
getable afhes ;  and  it  is  vej-y  probable,  he  thinks,  that  any 
common  peat-afhes,  or  the  alhcs  of  rough  grafs  laud,  of 
turf,  heath,  furze,  ling,  wood,  &c.  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  paring  and  burning,  being  mixed  with  chalk-lin-.e 
in  due  proportion,  would  be  equally  fertilizing  as  thofe 
noted  afhes.  It  has  indeed  been  long  fincc  obferved  by  Mil- 
ler, that  thefe  allies  are  greatly  bettered  by  being  mixed 
with  lime  before  they  are  put  on  the  land.  Thefe  aihes  are 
produced  from  land  that  is  black  and  crumbly  at  top,  under 
which  hcs  the  peat  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet.  They  do 
uot  burn  the  peat  in  the  field  by  choice,  becatife  the  pest 
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is  burnt  for  afhes,  when  it  cannot  be  dried  for  fale  ;  and  then 
it  is  burnt  in  large  heaps,  with  a  fmothering  fire,  as  is  likewife 
the  fuperficial  black  earth,  or  moory  foil,  together  with 
the  refufe  of  the  peat :  the  afhes  of  thefe  are  laid  up  in 
round  or  long  heaps,  rifing  at  top  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe, 
in  order  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  keep  them  dry  till  they 
are  fold.  Sometimes  they  are  laid  under  diy  fheds  or  in  houfcs 
to  fave  them  from  wet,  which  they  cannot  be  wholly  pro- 
tefted  from  by  laying  them  up  in  ridges  expofed  to  the  wea- 
ther, into  which  the  rain  penetrates  for  fome  inches  deep ;  but 
thefe  afhes  are  never  fo  good  manure  as  thofe  that  are  kept  dry. 
Near  the  furface  of  the  peat  earth  there  is  fometimes  a  bed 
of  wliitifh  earth  called  wauni,  which  is  a  compofition  cf 
earth  and  very  fmall  fhells  of  the  periwinkle  kind  ;  this 
is  alfo  burnt  to  afhes  for  manure,  and  the  quantity  of  it  in 
fome  places  is  fo  great,  that  the  allies  are  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
while  thofe  from  the  peat  or  moorifh  earth  are  reddifh. 
The  white  are  efteemed  to  be  as  good  manure  as  the  red  ; 
and  being  a  kind  of  fliell-marl,  would  make  good  manure 
without  being  burnt ;  as  indeed  they  rarely  are  thoroughly, 
though  they  feldom  lay  them  upon  land  till  they  iiave  palled 
the  fire,  or  are  mixed  with  the  allies  of  the  peat-earth. 
The  afhes  of  the  peat  fold  for  fuel,  and  burnt  in  chimnics, 
are  much  flronger  manure  than  the  aflies  burnt  in  the  field ; 
and  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  diy,  are  fold  for  nearly- 
double  the  fum  of  the  field  allies.  Mr.  Farey  Hates,  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  he  has  found  field  afhes  to 
improve  the  chalky  foils  about  Dunftable  ;  but  on  the  wet 
lands,  or  cold  fwards,  and  hot  fandy  lands,  they  did  httle 
good.  They  may  be  employed  on  the  fame  kinds  of  crops, 
and  in  the  fame  way  as  coal  afhes,  and  alfo  on  the  wheat  crops 
about  April.  But  Mr.  Middleton  fays,  that  he  has  tried 
the  Newbuiy  peat-afhes  on  wheat,  tares,  feeds,  and  mea- 
dows, in  various  quantities  to  the  acre,  without  producing 
any  fenfible  effect.  In  Norfolk,  afhes  are  not  in  eftimatioa 
as  manure  ;  even  thofe  of  the  hearth  are  in  fome  degree 
neglefted.  But  the  meadows  and  fens  abound  with  peat- 
bogs, which  in  fome  places  would  be  confidered  as  inefli- 
mable  fources  of  manure  ;  and  the  peat-earth  in  fuch 
meadows,  vi-hcn  burnt,  would  no  doubt  afford  an  ample 
fupply  of  afhes.  In  many  places,  much  advantage  has  been 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  practice  of  mixing  hme  with 
peat-aflies  before  they  are  applied  to  the  ground. 

The  refufe,  or  aflies,  remaining  after  the  burning  of  differ- 
ent green  vegetable  matters  from  which  the  alkaline  fait 
called  pot-afh  has  been  extracted,  is  a  kind  of  afhes  which 
has  been  found  of  great  fenicc  to  moll  forts  of  land  ;  but  as 
they  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of  their  fahne 
property,  it  is  neceflary  to  lay  them  on  much  thicker  than 
any  other  fort  of  afhes.  Mr.  Bradley  affeits  that  a  bufiiel  and 
a  half  of  tliefe  may  be  ufed  in  the  room  of  a  bufhel  of  frefh 
afhes  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  always  be  mixed  with  fome 
other  light  ingredient  which  may  be  ufed  in  any  quantity 
when  laid  on  veiy  ItifT  land  ;  but  if  the  land  be  not  over 
ftiff,  they  may  be  laid  on  it  with  lefs  mixture.  As  in  places 
far  removed  from  the  means  of  improvement,  a  fubftitute  for 
common  manures,  that  is  of  eafy  carriage,  and  can  be  had  at 
a  moderate  expence,  mull  be  valuable,  pot-alh  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  for,  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  it  ap- 
pears that  two  hundred  pounds  ©f  it  are  fufficieiit  for  an  acre 
of  Icrong  land.  For  lighter  foils  much  lefs  is  required,  if 
laid  on  by  itfelf ;  on  thefe,  however,  a  compofl  of  this  and 
train  or  refufe  oil  incorporated  with  mould,  will  be  the  beft 
way  of  employing  it.  Upon  llrong  clays  and  deep  loams 
however,  it  ought  always  to  be  applied  by  itfelf.  Whea 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  confidered,  this  will  often  be 
found  a  cheaper  manure  than  lime  j  and  in  one  refpe<ft  it 
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is  fiiperior,  for  tlic  union  of  pot-a(h  with  all  the  different 
acids  forms  a  iifiUr.J  lak  winch  is  in  lome  dcsjrcc  ufefiil  in 
vegetation  ;  whereas  when  hme  meets  with  vitriohc  acid,  it 
is  ahnofl.  entirely  loll  to  the  purpofes  of  agricukurc.  A  con- 
fiderable  pait  of  what  is  ufcd  in  maniilaftiires  (^lafs  ex- 
cepted) may  be  ufcful  as  a  manure,  after  the  purpofis  of 
the  different  manufartures  have  been  ferved  ;  particularly 
in  bleaching,  the  alkali  of  which  will  be  found  improved  in 
coiilequeiice  of  the  mucilage  or  oil  which  it  has  imbibed 
from  the  cloth  or  other  matters. 

The  foapcrs'  afhes  are  a  compofition  of  wood  aHies  and 
lime,  remaining  after  the  foap-makcrs  have  drawn  off  their 
lye.  Thefe  are  in  general  a  verj'  valuable  manure  ;  but 
"there  is  great  difference  in  the  quality  and  effeds  of  them. 
Thofe  from  wood  afhes  are  the  vveakeft  fort,  as,  wood  afties 
being  very  light  and  fpongy,  their  falts  are  foon  diffolved 
and  extracted  by  the  lye  ;  fo  that  there  remains  but  a  very 
flight  portion  of  fait  in  the  alhes.  But  when  the  foap-boilers 
make  ufe  of  kelp  inftead  of  wood  afhes,  the  kelp,  from 
its  being  of  a  harder  nature  than  wood-aflies,  is  not  fo 
eafily  feparated  and  diffolved  by  the  lye ;  confequcntly, 
much  more  of  the  faline  matter  remains  in  the  aflics.  The 
ffoap-boilers  alfo  make  ufe  of  another  kind  of  potalh  called 
barilla,  which  is  imported  from  Spain  and  other  places  in 
large  lump^,  and  which  is  much  liarder  than  common  pot- 
afli,  and  though  they  break  this  fort  very  fmal!,  and  fome- 
"times  fcreen  or  iift  it,  much  more  fait  remains  than  when 
,pot-afh  is  employed  ;  fo  that  the  aflies  from  barilla  are  for 
the  moft  part  llronger  than  any  other;  and  if  the  fame 
tjuantity  of  them  were  laid  upon  land  as  is  commonly  the 
Xafe  with  wood  aflics,  they  would  burn  and  dellroy  the 
crop.  Farmers  Should  therefore  ufe  foap-boilers'  alhes  with 
caution,  till  they  know  their  qualities  and  ftrength.  Wood 
alhes  and  pot  afhes  are  uled  in  various  places  for  making 
foap  ;  but  in  and  near  London,  very  little  of  any  thing  but 
barilla  is  employed.  The  aflies  from  the  barilla  are  a  flrong 
rich  manure,  and  fold  at  five  (hillings  per  cart-load.  They 
are  not  now  however  fo  good  as  they  were  formerly,  the 
foap-makers  having  found  means  to  extraft  more  of  their 
fait  from  them  ;  as  they  alio  take  the  fait  from  the  lye 
vrhich  was  formerly  rather  fuperior  to  the  afhes  as  a  manure, 
and  to  be  had  for  nothing,  being  all  thrown  away  as  ufelefs. 
This  excellent  manure  was  firft  ufcd  bv  the  Flemings  with 
great  fuccefs.  Two  loads  of  thefe  afhes  are  fufficicnt  for 
an  acre  of  arable  land.  They  fliould  be  laid  on  the  ground 
when  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  moi;1,  in  order  that  the 
rain  may  more  eafily  diffolve  and  wafh  them  hi.  As  foapers' 
afhesprincipally  confillof  lime,  which  is  uftd  by  foap-makers 
to  deprive  the  alkaline  falts  of  their  fixed  air,  the  addition 
of  lime  to  the  afhes  is  unneccffary.  They  are  ufcd  to  moll 
advantage  when  made  into  compofls  with  earth  and  well- 
fermented  dung  in  the  proportion  of  two  loads  of  dung  to 
one  of  earth  ;  the  afhes  being  then  added  in  the  quantity  of 
one  load  to  ten  of  this  mixture,  turning  and  incorporating 
the  whole  completely.  The  quantity  ncceffary  for  ftrong 
clays  or  deep  loams  is  ten  cart  loads  to  an  acre.  If  the 
dung  has  been  well  fermented,  perhaps  the  mofl  profitable 
way  of  ufing  this  comport  may  be  as  a  top-dreffing  harrowed 
in  with  the  grain,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  cauftic 
quality  of  the  alhes  be  properly  bluntedby  afufficient  mixture 
of  dung  and  earth,  or  rich  earth  only.  Thefe  afhes,  when 
beat  fmall,  may  be  made  into  a  rich  comport  with  refufe 
oil  and  earth,  and  ufed  as  a  top-dreffmg  for  young  crops. 
Th«y  will  deftroy  flugs  and  vermin  of  every  defcription, 
and  arc  therefore  highly  valuable  on  lands  where  the  early 
wheat  is  imurtd  by  the  worm.  Laid  upon  grafs  lands  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  this  manure,  it  ie  faid,  produces  a  deep 
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verdure  during  the  winter,  and  an  early  vigorous  Tegctation 
in  the  fpiing  ;  it  is  therefore  particularly  calculated  for  cold 
wet  paiiure  lands. 

In  rcfpecl  to  turf  afhes,  produced  by  burning  turf  or  the 
paring  of  the  furface  of  heathy,  moorilh,  and  other  lands, 
their  utility  as  a  manure,  perhaps,  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  alkaline  faline  matter  which  they  contain,  and 
which  is  produced  by  the  burning  ot  the  frefii  vegetable 
fubftanccs  of  turf,  and  the  combination  of  vital  air  or  oxy- 
gen, with  the  clayey  part  of  the  foil  during  the  procefs  of 
comburtioi),  as  well  as  by  the  mechanical  aftion  of  fuch  fub- 
ftanccs on  the  tenacious  earthy  matters  of  the  foils.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber,  the  afiies  in  the  moors  of 
Yorkfhire,  are  carried  out  daily,  or  once  in  two  or  three  days 
to  the  dunghill  ;  and  the  farmer  takes  the  opportunity  of 
his  firft  leilure  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  to  carry  them 
out  to  his  meadow  lands  on  which  he  lays  them  thicker  or 
thinner  as  he  has  more  or  lefs  land  which  he  appvehends  to 
want  them,  and  more  or  lefs  of  them.  The  firll  rains  wafh 
them  in,  and  the  next  fumnier  never  fails  to  fhew  their  good 
cficc^s.  It  would  however  be  probably  a  much  better  practice 
to  apply  them  to  the  land  in  the  early  fpring  when  the  wea- 
ther is  rather  wet,  and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  wafhcd  away 
by  the  heavv  rains  and  land-floods  during  the  winter  month;. 
They  would  alfo  be  much  more  efficacious  if  kept  in  fheds, 
or  other  fuitable  places,  inttcad  of  being  carried  out  to  the 
dung-rtead  ;  where  the  rains  murt  dirtolve  and  cari-y  away 
their  moll  nutrient  properties  ;  as  thefe  afhes  are  much  finer 
or  more  pulverized  than  thofe  of  coal,  they  may  infinuatc 
themfelves  more  into  the  foil,  but  they  are  probably  not  fo 
larting  in  their  effeits.  Of  the  truth  of  this  a  remarkable 
inrtance  is  mentioned. — A  field,  whereof  the  foil  was  a  poor 
gravel,  that  had  a  crop  of  the  broad  or  red  clover  growing 
upon  it,  was  dreffed,  one  fide  of  it  with  peat  afhes,  and  the 
other  fide  with  turf  afhes.  The  farmer  laid  upon  this  field 
all  the  alhes  he  had  of  thefe  two  forts,  and  the  middle  of 
the  field  had  no  drefling.  The  clover  in  the  middle  part 
not  dreffed  was  a  very  poor  crop,  the  plants  being  fhort, 
yellow,  and  rtunted  ;  the  fide  dreffed  with  turf  allies  wa» 
much  better  than  the  middle  ;  the  plants  being  taller,  of  a 
better  colour,  and  promifcd  to  be  double  the  crop  of  the 
undreffed  part  ;  but  that  fide  dreffed  with  peat  afhes  pro- 
duced a  crop  that  appeared  to  be  as  much  fuperior  to  the 
part  dreffed  with  the  turf  afhes,  as  this  laft  was  fuperior  to 
the  middle  that  had  no  di effing  at  all.  'l"he  afhes  were  fowii 
upon  the  clover  by  hand,  and  the  improvement  made  upon 
the  clover  was  fo  great,  that  the  call  of  the  fower's  hand 
was  extremely  plain  next  to  the  middle,  and  appeared  like 
an  indenture  ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  plants  there  was  fo 
much  greater  than  the  undreffed  plants,  that  the  extent  of 
the  peat  arties  might  be  plainly  dillinguifiied  almoft  to  an 
inch.  Tills  obfervation  was  however  m;.de  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  before  the  clover  had  arrived  to  its  full  growth. 
See  P.4RINO,  and  Burning. 

Afhes  produced  from  wood  and  moft  green  vegetable 
produfts  contain  aconfidcrable  quantity  of  fixed  alkaline  fait 
blended  with  the  earthy  particles  ;  but  none  or  very  little 
can  be  produced  by  the  combuftion  of  dead  or  decayed  ve- 
getable matters.  It  is  from  the  aflies  of  the  former  kind* 
of  vegetable  matter  that  the  alkaline  falts  called  potafh 
and  pearl-afhes  are  corrmonly  extrafted.  It  feems  alfo  pro- 
bable,  from  the  obfervutions  of  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  that 
the  effects  produced  upon  land  by  the  application  of  the 
afhes  cf  frefh  vegetable  produ£ts,  arife  from  the  vegetable  al- 
kaline fait  which  they  contain,  which,  by  its  adlion  on  what 
he  terms  the  oxygenated  or  inert  mould  or  earth  of  the  foil, 
renders  it  foluble,  and  more  fuitable  for  the  nutrition  of 
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plants.  As  the  faline  matters  contained  in  tliefe  fiibftances 
are  liable  to  be  lixiviated  and  carried  away  by  moillure,  they 
(hould  always  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  water,  either  by 
means  of  flicds  or  other  conveniences.  It  has  been  long 
ago  obferved  Ijy  Mortimer,  that  one  load  o^f  dry  alhes  wiil 
go  as  far  as  two  not  kept  fo  ;  but  though  rain-water  dimi- 
niihes  their  falts,  fo  the  moilteiiing  them  with  chamber-Icy  or 
foap-fuds  will  add  greatly  to  their  ftrength.  Two  loads  of 
thtfe  a(hes  will  manure  an  acre  of  land,  better  than  fix  loads 
of  thole  that  are  cxpofed  to  the  rain,  and  that  are  not  or- 
dered fo,  which  is  the  common  allowance  for  an  acre,  though 
fome  lands  require  more,  and  fome  lefs.  That  the  afhes  of 
au^  fori  of  vegetables  are  very  advantageous  to  land,  is 
what  ii  experienced  in  mod  parts  of  England,  by  the  improve- 
ment that  is  made  by  burning  of  furze,  and  Hubble,  llraw, 
heath,  furze,  fedge,  bean-ftalks,  &c.  Mr.  Young,  in  the  firft 
viilunie  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  approves  of  charcoal- 
alhts,  in  preference  to  powdered  charcoal  itlelf.  And  wood 
afhes  mixed  with  mud  (he  fays)  are  fuperior  to  adies  alone, 
and  four  times  better  than  mud  alone,  as  a  manure.  In  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  fame  ut'eful  work,  he  adds,  that  wood 
afhis  appear  to  be  a  mofl  powerful  manure.  In  a  neigh- 
bourhood abounding  with  vitriolic  acid  (he  fays),  they  more 
than  neutralize  that  fait  ;  they  furnifh,  befides,  the  food  of 
plants.  In  neutralizing  it,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali  they 
contain  forms  with  the  acid  a  vitriolated  tartar,  which  is 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  From  the  alkaline  faline  matter 
contained  in  allies,  and  its  known  operation  on  earthy  fub- 
llances,  they  may  probably  be  ufeJ  to  great  advantage  in 
combination  with  good  mould  or  earthy  materials,  and  dung, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of  allies  to  ten  of  the  compoll  ; 
and  thus  may  be  applied  to  tillage-lands  as  well  as  thofe 
imder  grafs,  in  their  fimple  (late  ;  but  in  the  former  they 
would  feem  to  be  the  moil  proper,  when  conjoiuea  with 
other  matters,  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned  above.  They 
may,  when  employed  in  the  unmixed  way,  be  fown  upon 
the  furface,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  crop  to  which  they 
are  ufed.  But  in  whatever  way  they  are  made  ufe  of,  they 
Iliould  be  fpread  out  as  equally  as  poffible  on  the  land.  Moft 
grafs-lands  are  improved  by  their  application,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  are  wet,  and  given  to  the  produftion  of 
wild  forrel,  rufiies,  or  other  coarfe  plants  of  the  fame  kind. 
When  ufed  in  the  way  of  compoil  on  tillage-lands,  they  are 
generally  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  loads  to 
the  acre,  but  on  paflure  or  grafs-lands,  the  quantity  applied 
varies  very  confiderably,  as  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fixty  bufhels.  Thefe  fubftances  have  been  found  highly 
ufcful,  when  fown  on  the  green  wheat  and  clover  crops  in 
the  fpring,  and  alfo  when  harrowed  in  with  turnip  feeds,  or 
fown  over  the  young  plants  when  they  firit  appear,  as  by 
this  pradlice  the  ravages  of  the  fly  are  laid  to  be  greatly  lef- 
fened  in  many  cafes.     See  Manure. 

A.SHV.S,  f^o/^-cintc.     See  Volcano. 

ASHFIELD,  in  Geography,  a  towndiip  of  America, 
in  Hampfhire  county,  MalTachufets,  about  15  miles  north- 
well  of  Northampton,  and  117  weft  from  Bollon  ;  contain- 
ing 1459  inhabitants. 

ASHFORD,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  feated  on  the  river  Stour.  It  has  a  monthly  market 
for  cattle  on  the  firft  Tuefday,  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Saturday  for  corn  &c.  It  is  dillant  45  miles  E.S.E  from 
London.      N.  lat.  51°  15'.   E.  long,  o^  45'. 

AsHFORD,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Windham  county, 
Connefticut,  incorporated  in  17 10;  diftant  about  38  miles 
north-eaft  from  Hartford,  and  76  fouth-weft  from  Bofton. 

AsHFORD,  A'izc,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Bcrklhire 
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county,  MalTachufets,   155   miles  weft  from  Bofton;  con' 

taining  460  inhabitants. 

ASHKENAZ,  in  yfndenl  Geography  and  Hijlory,  one  of 
the  fons  of  Gomer,  is  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  near  Ar- 
menia, in  the  eaftern  part  of  Afia  Minor ;  or  towards  the 
north-weft  of  that  continent ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  his  name,  there  was  in  Bithynia  the  Afcanian  lake, 
a  river  called  Afcanius,  and  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  and 
in  lelTer  Phnigia  there  was  a  city  called  Afcania,  with  ifle» 
called  the  Afcanian  iflands  ;  and  it  is  further  obferved,  that 
befides  Afcanius,  the  fon  of  j'Enca?,  Homer  mentions  a 
king  of  that  perii58  who  was  at  the  fiege  ot  Troy  ;  and  as 
a  proof  that  the  Aflikenaz,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  were 
people  of  thefe  parts,  it  is  fticwn  from  Xenophon,  that 
Hvllafpes  having  conquered  Phrygia,  that  lies  on  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  brought  thence  many  of  the  horfes  and  foldiert 
which  Cyrus  carried  with  him  to  the  fiege  of  Babylon. 
Moreover,  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Axinus  as  the  Greeks 
firft  called  it,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  for  the  fea  of 
AlTikenaz. 

ASHKOKO,  in  Zoology,  a  very  fingular  kind  of  qua- 
druped, defcribed  by  modern  naturalills  under  the  names  of 
Syrian  hyrax,  hyrax  fyriacns,  and  briftly  cavy  :  for  a  full 
and  accurate  defcription  of  this  fpecies  we  are  however  in- 
debted to  that  indefatigable  and  learned  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce  ; 
he  obferved  it  in  feveral  parts  of  AbyfTinia,  and  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Travels. 

"  This  curious  animal,"  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  "  is  found  m 
Ethiopia,  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks,  or  under  the  great 
ilones  in  the  mountain  of  the  fun,  behind  the  queen's  pa- 
lace at  Kofcam.  It  is  alfo  frequent  in  the  deep  caveiTis  in 
the  rocks  in  many  other  parts  of  Abvffir.ia.  It  does  not 
burrow  or  make  holes  as  the  rat  and  rabbit  ;  nature  hav- 
ing interdifted  him  this  praftice  by  furnidiing  him  with  feet, 
the  toes  of  which  are  pei  fcflly  round,  and  of  a  ioft,  pulpy, 
tender  fubllance  ;  the  flelhy  parts  of  the  toes  projeft  beyond 
the  nails,  which  are  rather  broad  than  fliarp,  much  fimilar 
to  a  man's  nail  ill  grown,  and  thefe  appear  i-ather  given  him 
for  the  defence  of  his  foft  toes  than  for  any  aftive  ufe  ift 
digging,  to  which  they  are  by  no  means  adapted. 

"  His  hind  foot  is  long  and  narrow,  divided  with  two 
deep  wrinkles  or  clefts  in  the  middle  drawn  acrofs  the  cen- 
tre, on  each  fide  of  which  the  flefh  rifcs  with  confiderable 
protuberancy,  and  it  is  terminated  by  three  claws  ;  the  mid- 
dle one  is  the  longeft.  The  fore-foot  has  four  toes ;  three 
difpofed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  hind  foot  ;  the  fourth, 
the  largeft  of  the  whole,  is  placed  lower  on  the  fide  of  the 
foot,  lo  that  the  top  of  it  arrives  no  farther  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  top  of  the  toe  next  to  it.  The  fole  of  the  foot 
is  divided  in  the  centre  by  deep  clefts  like  the  other,  and 
this  cleft  reaches  down  to  the  heel,  whicii  it  nearly  divides. 
The  whole  of  the  fore-foot  is  very  thick,  flefiiy,  and  foft, 
and  of  a  deep  black  colour,  altogether  void  of  hair,  tliough 
the  back  or  upper  part  of  it  is  thick-covered,  like  the  reft 
of  the  body,  down  to  where  the  toes  divide,  there  the  hair 
ends,  fo  that  thefe  long  toes  very  much  refcmble  the  finger* 
of  a  man. 

"  In  the  place  of  holes,  it  feems  to  delight  in  lefs  clofe 
or  more  airy  places,  in  the  mouths  of  caves,  or  clefts  in 
the  rock,  or  where  one  projetling,  and  being  open  before, 
aft"ords  a  long  retreat  under  it,  without  fear  that  this  can 
ever  be  removed  by  the  ftrength  or  operations  of  man. 
The  aftikoko  are  gregarious,  and  frequeutlv  feveral  dozens 
of  them  fit  upon  the  great  ftones  at  the  mouths  of  caves, 
and  warm  themfelves  in  the  fun,  or  even  come  out  and 
enjoy  the  freftinefs  c/  the  fummer  evening.  They  do  not 
ftand  upright  upon  their  feet,  but  feem  to  ftcal  along  as  ia 
K  fear. 
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fear,  their  belly  being  nearly  clofc  to  the  ground,  advancing 
a  few  ftcps  at  a  time,  and  tlieii  paufiiig.  They  liave  fome- 
thinpf  very  mild,  feeble,  and  timid  in  tlieir  deportment,  are 
gentle,  and  eafily  tamed  ;  though  when  roughly  handled  at 
tiie  fird,  they  bite  very  fcverely. 

*'  This  animal  is  found  plentifully  on  mount  Libanus : 
I  have  fcen  them  alfo  among  the  rocks  at  the  Pharan  pro- 
montorium,  or  cape  Mahomet,  which  divides  the  Elanitic 
from  the  Heroopolitic  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Suez.  In  all  places 
they  fecm  to  be  the  fiimc  ;  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is 
ifi  favour  of  the  fr/e  and  fatnefs  which  thofe  in  tlie  moun- 
tain of  the  fun  feem  to  enjoy  above  the  others.  What  is 
his  food  I  cannot  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  : 
when  in  my  potrtfTion  he  ate  biead  and  milk,  and  feemed  to 
be  rather  a  moderate  than  a  voracious  feeder.  1  fup[)nfe  he 
lives  on  grain,  fruit,  and  roots.  He  feemed  too  timid  and 
backward  in  his  own  nature  to  feed  upon  living  fjud,  or 
catch  it  by  hunting. 

"  The  total  length  of  this  animal,  as  he  fits,  from  the 
point  of  his  nofc  to  the  extremity  of  his  body,  is  fc%-entcen 
inches  and  a  quarter  :  the  length  of  his  fiiout,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nofe  to  the  occiput,  is  three  inclies  and 
three  eighths  ;  his  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  his  under  ;  his 
nofe  ilretches  half  au  inch  beyond  his  chin.  The  aperture 
of  the  mouth,  when  he  keeps  it  clofe,  in  profile,  is  little 
more  than  an  inch.  The  circumference  of  his  fnout  around 
botii  his  jaws  is  three  inches  and  three  eighths  ;  and  round 
his  head  jull  above  his  ears,  eight  inches  and  five  eighths  ; 
the  circumference  of  his  neck  is  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and 
its  length  one  inch  and  a  half.  He  feems  more  wilhng  to 
turn  his  body  altogether,  than  his  neck  alone.  The  circum- 
ference of  his  body,  mcafurcd  behind  his  fore-legs,  is  nine 
inches  and  three  quarters  ;  and  that  of  his  body,  where 
greatcft,  eleven  inches  and  three  eighths  ;  the  length  of  his 
lore-leg  and  toe  is  three  inches  and  a  half ;  the  length  of 
liis  hind  thigh  is  three  inches  and  one  eighth,  and  the  length 
of  his  hind  leg  to  the  toe,  taken  together,  is  two  feet  two 
inches  ;  the  length  of  the  fore-foot  is  one  inch  and  three 
eighth; ;  the  length  of  the  middle  toe  fix  lints,  and  its 
breadth  fix  hues  alfo.  The  diftance  between  the  point  of 
the  nofe  and  the  full  corner  of  tiie  eye  is  one  inch  and  five 
eighths  ;  and  the  length  of  his  eye  from  one  angle  to  tlic 
other  four  lines.  The  difference  from  the  fore  angle  of  his 
<ye  to  the  root  of  his  ear  is  one  inch  and  three  lines  ;  and 
the  npennig  of  his  eye  two  lines  and  a  half.  His  upper 
3ip  ii  covered  witli  a  pencil  of  ftroiig  hairs  for  muftachocs  ; 
flit  length  of  which  is  three  inches  and  five  eighths,  and 
ihofc  of  his  eye-brows  are  two  inches  and  two  eighths.  He 
has  no  tail,  and  gives  at  firft  fight  the  idea  of  a  rat  rather 
than  of  any  other  creature.  His  colour  h  a  grey  mixed 
with  a  reddilh  brown,  perfectly  like  the  wild  or  warren 
rabbit.  His  belly  is  wliitc  from  the  point  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  where  his  tail  would  begin  if  he  had  one.  All 
over  his  body  he  has  fcattered  hair?,  ftrong,  and  polifhed 
}ike  his  muftachoes  ;  thefe  are  for  the  moll  part  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length:  his^ ears  are  round,  not  pointed  : 
he  makes  no  noife  that  ever  I  heard  ;  bet  certainly  chtws 
the  cud.  [Dr.  Shaw  obfcrves,  that  tiiis  particular  of  ihe 
iilhkoko  feems  very  doubtful,  and  may  probably  be  owing 
to  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  mouth  refembling  thofe  of 
the  hare,  wh.ch  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  by  fonie  to  ruminate. 
Gen.  Zool.]  To  difcover  this  was  the  principal  reafon  of 
iny  keeping  him  ahve  :  thofe  with  whom  he  is  acquainted 
he  follows  with  great  affiduity.  The  arrival  of  any  living 
creature,  tvcn  of  a  bird",  makes  him  feek  for  a  hiding-place  ; 
and  I  fliut  him  up  in  a  cage  with  a  fmall  chicken^  after 
omitting  to  feed  him  a  whole   day  ;  the  ne;;t  morning  the 


chicken  vas  unhurt,  though  the  aflikoko  came  to  me  with 
great  figiis  of  having  fuffcred  with  hunger.  I  likeuife  made 
a  fecond  experiment,  by  inclofing  two  fmaller  birds  witli 
him  for  the  fpace  of  fevtral  weeks  ;  neither  were  thefe  hurt, 
though  both  of  them  fed  without  impediment  of  the  meat 
that  was  thrown  into  his  cage  ;  and  the  fmalltft  of  thefe, 
a  titmoufe,  feemed  to  be  advancing  in  a  fort  of  familiarity 
with  him,  though  1  never  faw  it  venture  to  perch  upon  him, 
yet  it  would  eat  frequently,  and  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
food  upon  wliich  the  aflikoko  was  feeding  ;  and  in  this 
coi. filled  chiefly  the  familiaritv  I  fpeak  of,  for  the  aflikoko 
himfclf  never  fhewed  any  alteration  of  behaviour  upon  the 
preleiice  of  the  bird,  but  treated  it  with  a  kind  of  ablolute 
indiffertnce.  The  cage  indeed  was  large,  and  the  birds 
having  a  perch  to  fit  upon  in  the  upper  j^art  of  it,  they  did 
not  annoy  one  another. 

"  In  Amhara,  this  animal  is  called  aflikoko,  which, 
I  apprehend,  is  derived  from  the  fiiigularity  of  thofe  long 
herinaceoHS  hairs,  which,  like  fmall  thorns,  grow  about  his 
back,  and  which,  in  Amhara,  are  called  alhok.  In  Ara- 
bia and  Syria,  he  is  called  Ifrael's  Iheep,  or  Gannim  Ifrael, 
for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  unlets  it  is  chiefly  from  his 
frequenting  the  rocks  of  Horcb  and  Sinai,  where  the 
children  of  Ifiacl  made  their  forty  years  peregrination  ; 
perhaps  this  name  obtains  only  among  the  Arabians.  I 
apprehend  he  is  known  by  that  of  Saphan  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  is  the  animal  eiTOneoufly  called  by  our  tranilators  cu- 
nieulus,  the  rabbit  or  coney."      Bruce  Append. 

M.  Schrcber,  who  n;nncs  this  animal  hyrax  fynacus,  gives 
it  this  fpcciiic  charaAer :  H.  plantis  tridacf  ylis,  unguibus 
omnibus  fubacquahbus.  (Feet  tridaftyle,  with  all  the  clawy 
nearly  equal. )  To  this  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Zoology,  adds, 
that  it  is  rufous-grey,  and  white  beneath.  Gmeliii  alfo  has- 
hyrax  fynacus,  pcdibus  unguiculalis.  See  Hyrax  Sy~ 
riacus. 

ASHLAR,  a  term  ufed  among  Biiihlers,  by  which 
they  mean  common  or  free  Hones,  as  they  come  out  of 
the  quarry,  and  of  different  lengths  and  thickiuffes. 

ASHIjEP,  in  A^r'icuhnre^  a  term  fometimes  applied  to 
foapcrs'  aflies  or  walh.    See  Sonpcrs'  Ashes. 

ASPILERIMO,  among  Builders,  fignifies  quartering, 
to  lath  to,  in  garrets,  about  l\,  or  3  feet  In'gh,  pirpendi- 
cular  to  the  floor,  up  to  the  undcriide  of  the  laflers. 

ASHLKY,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  foulh-weft  fide  of  Charlef- 
town,  in  South  Carolina. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  in  B'mgrapliy,  an  eminent  antiqua- 
rian of  the  I  7th  century,  was  born  r^t  Litchfield  in  1617;  and 
at  the  age  cf  fixteen  was  received  into  the  family  of  his 
kiiifmap.  James  Paget,  efq.  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  where 
he  lludicd  the  law  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Hav- 
ing married  in  1638,  he  fettled  in  London  as  an  attorney  ; 
but  on  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his  wife  being 
dead,  he  entered  into  the  king's  fervice,  and  was  employed 
ill  the  department  of  the  Ordnance,  firft  at  Oxford,  and- 
afterwards  at  Worccller.  At  Oxford  he  became  a  ftudent 
of  15razen-nofe  college,  and  directed  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics, natural  philofophy,  andaflronomy.  From  the  ftudy 
of  the  latter  important  and  ufcful  fcience  he  deviated  to  that 
of  aflrology,  to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  r.nich  addifted, . 
In  1646,  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  free  and  ac- 
cepted malons,  and  his  eledion  into  this  fociety  was  confi- 
dertdby  him  as  a  di!linguifhing  Kia  of  his  life.  His  valua- 
ble collections  very  much  contributed  to  the  illuftralion  of 
its  liilton-  in  this  kingdom.  Upon  the  furrender  of  Wor- 
cefter  to  the  parliament  in  this  year,  he  withdrew  firil.  to 
Chefliirej.  and  afterwards  came  to  Londouj  where  he  formed 
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■an  intimite  acquaintance  with  tin;  aftrologers  of  that  period, 
Moore,  Lilly,  and  Booker.      In  1647,  he  retired  to  Engle- 
fitld   in    Bcriifhire,    and   applied   to  tlie   ftiidy   of   botany. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a  rich  widow,    whom  he 
married  in  1649,  and  then  removed  with  her  to   I^ondon, 
where  his  houfe  was  a  place  of  rcfort  for  all  the  proficients 
in  the  curious  and  occult  fciences.     Havinjj  acquired  from 
an  adept  in  Berkiliire  a  tafte  for  alchemy,   he  publifhed,  un- 
der a  feigned  name,   a  treatife  by  the  famous  Dr.  Dee,   and 
another  by  an  anonymous  author,  on  this  fubject  ;  and  with 
great  laboiir  and  expence  he  made  a  colleftion  of  the  MS. 
works  of  Englilh  chemiils,  which  he  publiflied  in  1652,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Theatrum  Chymicum  Britannicum,"  in 
4to.      Having  brought  to  a  favourable  termination  lome  le- 
gal difputcs  occafioned  by  his  wealthy  mairiaf;£,  he  devoted 
himfelf  with  fingular  aiTiduity  to  the  ilndy  of  antiquity  and 
the  peruial  of  records;  and  relinquifhing  hermetic  pliilofopliv 
with  a  preface  to  a  treatife  on  the  philofophers'  ilone,  which 
he  edited,   he  began  to  make  collections  for  the  work  which 
conduced  much  more  to  his  literary  reputation  than  any  of 
Lis  aftrological  and  alehi;mical  purfuits,    and  this  was  his 
"  Hillory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter."      As  he  was  fond 
of  the  lludy  of  botany,  he  chole  for  the  place  of  his  refidence 
the  houfe  of  JohnTradeicant,  a  fcienliHc  gardener  of  Lam- 
beth ;  and  became  pofrefTor  of  the  collection  of  rarities  that 
had  been  made  by  Tradefcant  and  his  father,  and  which 
was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Allimole  by  a  deed  of  gift  in  1659. 
On  tiie  reiloration,  Alhmole  was  particularly  noticed,  on  ac- 
count both  of  his  loyalty  and  learning,   by  the  king,  who 
appointed  him  Windfor  herald,   and  committed  to  him  the 
dcfcription  of  the  royal  medals.     He  was  alfo  made  a  com- 
niidioiier,  and  afterwards  comptroller  ot  the  excife  ;  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  tlie  Middle  Temple,    admitted  a  fellow 
of  the   Royal   Society  that  had  been   recently  ellablilhed; 
prefented,  by  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,   with  the  degree  of 
do  dor  of  ph  vf;c  ;  and  promoted  to  other  offices,   both  ho- 
nourable and  hicrati%"e.     Upon  the  death  of  his  fecoud  wife, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale.      In 
1672,  he  prefented  to  the  king  his  book  "  On  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,"  iiititled  "  The  Inllitutions,  Laws,  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Moil  Noble  Order  of  the  G  irter,   collected 
and  digeilcd  into  one  body  ;"  and  printed  at  London  in  fo- 
lio, in  1672.      In  1679,  '^'^  reiigned  his  office  of  Windfor 
herald,  and  declined  accepting  that  of  garter  king  at  Arms, 
on   two    vacancies   which  occurred.     His  valuable  library, 
which  he  had  been  thirty-three  years  iu  collecting,  and  alfo 
lus  cabinet  confillinw  of  nine  thoufand  coins,  and  many  cu- 
rious antiquities,   were  deftroyed  by  a  fire,   which  happened 
iu  the  chambers  adjoining  his  own  in  the  Middle  Temple  ; 
but  his  MSS.  and  gold  medals  were  preferved  at  Lambeth. 
When  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  had  tiniilied  an  edifice  for  a 
niufeum,  in  1683,  Mr.  Albmole  fent  thither  his  Tradcfcan- 
tian  collection  of  rarities,    with  the  additions  whicli  he  had 
made  to  it;  and  he  afterwards  addedto  this  donation,  his  books 
andMSS.  Thi:s  commenced  the  "  Mufeum  Afhmoleaiuini," 
now  fubfiiHng  at  Oxford.      Mr.  Alhmole,   having  attained 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  died  in  1692,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church   of  Great  Laiiibeth.      Some  few   of   his   numerous 
MSS.  chiefly  on  antiquities,  have  been  publilhed  iince  his 
death;  and  alfo  "  A  Diary  of  his  Life"  written  by  himfelf. 
Hit  rank  in  literature   and  philufophy   may  he  eilimated  by 
the  brief  account  that  has  now  been  given  of  liis  reiearches 
and  purfuits.     Whilll  a  fober  judgment  will  he.ltate  in  ad- 
mitting  the   extravagant  panegyric  of   the    "    Biografphia 
Britamiica,"  which  records  him  as    "  one  of  the  grcatelt 
men  iu  the  lall  century,"    he  will  be  allowed  to  have  pof- 
/[elTed,  in  a  high  degree,  indullry,  pcrfci-erancc,  curioiity,  and 


exadlncfs ;  and  "  Anthony  Wood,"  fays  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers (fee  Aikin's  Gen.  l)iog.),"in  his  quaint  language,  has 
perhaps  not  ill  charatterifed  him,  as — the  greatelt  virtuolo 
or  curiofo  that  was  ever  known  or  read  ot,  in  England,  be- 
fore his  time."     Biog.  Brit. 

ASHMOT,  in  Geography,  the  principal  harbour  in  Iflc 
Madame,  which  is  dependant  on  cape  Breton. 

ASHMOUNEIN,  probably,  fays  Bnice  (Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  91.),  the  ancient  Latopolis,  a  large  town  of  Egypt,  which 
gives  name  to  the  province.     See  Achmoun  ain. 

ASHMUN-TANAH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  a  canal. 
between  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tennis,  twelve  miles  caft 
of  Manfora,  and  twenty  fouth  oi  Damietta. 

A-SHORE,  in  Nautical  Language,  a  term  fijrnifying 
on   the   fhore,   as    oppolcd    to    a-board.       It  alfo   means 

A-GROUND. 

ASH-PIT,  is  the  lower  part  of  any  air-furnace,  whick 
ferves  to  receive  the  afhes  of  the  fuel  as  it  is  cor.fumed,  and 
in  general  to  fupply  the  air  necefllu-)-  for  the  cpmbullion.  Sec 
Furnace. 

ASHUELOT,  or  Ashwillet,  in  G.'ography,  a  fmall 
river  of  America,  having  many  branches,  whofe  mod  re- 
mote fource  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sunapee  mountains, 
in  New  Hampfhire.  It  runs  fouth-weilerly  through  part  of 
Chcfhire  county  ;  below  Wincheller,  its  courfc  is  well  by 
north,  and  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  Connecticut  river  at 
Hi.ifdale. 

ASHUR,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  H'ljfnry,  the  feconJ 
fon  of  Shem,  occupied  at  the  difp<.rfion  t];e  country  called 
after  bis  name,  and  by  the  Greeks  Alfyria,  at  prefent  Cur- 
diitan,  or  the  country  of  the  Curds.  Pezron  fuppofee  that 
he  was  driven  out  of  Shinaar  by  Nimrod,  the  grandfon  of 
Ham  ;  but  however  this  be,  it  feems  to  have  been  Alhur, 
(Gen  X.  II.),  and  not  Nimrod,  who  went  out  of  Shinaar 
into  Alfyria,  and  built  Nineveh,  and  other  cities  ;  and  thus 
Perizonius  maintains,  that  the  text  ought  to  be  underftood. 
See  Assyria. 

ASH  Wednesday,  the  firfl  day  of  Lent,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  a  cuftom  in  the  church  of  fprink- 
ling  aihes  that  day  on  the  heads  of  pcniteius  then  admitted 
to  penance. 

ASHWELL,  George,  in  Biography,  an  epifcopalian  di- 
vine,  was  born  in  London  in  161 2,  and  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  He  vas  redlor  of  Hanwell  in  Oxfordfbire 
for  thirty-live  years,  and  dillinguifhed  as  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  doctrine  and  worlhip  of  the  church  of  England,  in  defence 
of  which  he  wrote  fcveral  treatifes;  "  Fides  Apoftolica," 
or  "A  Dilcourle  on  the  authors  and  authority  of  the  Apof- 
tles'  Creed,"  with  "  A  double  Appendix  on  the  Athana. 
Can  and  Nicene  Creeds,"  printed  at  Oxford,  in  8vo.  in 
1653  ;  "  Gclhis  Euchariaicus,"  or  "  The  Geftures  to  be 
ufed  at  the  receiving  of  the  Sacranient,"  Svo.  Oxford,  1663; 
"  De  Socino  et  Socinianifmo  ;"  "  De  Ecclefia  Romana;" 
4to.  Oxford,  168S  ;  and  an  Englifh  tranfiation  of  Pococke'i 
Latin  tranfiation  of  an  Arabic  work,  intitled,  "  Philofophus 
Autodidaiftus,"  or  "  The  felf-taught  philofopher,  Hai 
Ebn  Yokdan,"  by  Tophail.     Biog.  Brit. 

ASIA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  four  grand  divifions  of 
the  earth,  and  the  fecond  in  order,  though  the  firit  inhabited. 
It  is  feparated  from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Archipelago,  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Meotides  or  fea  of 
Azof,  the  Don,  and  the  Dvina  ;  from  Africa  by  the  Red 
fea  and  tlie  iillnmis  of  Suez.  On  the  other  fides  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Great  South  fea.  It  does  not  joiii  to  Ame- 
rica.  Its  principal  parts  are,  Arabia,  Aliatic  Turkey, 
Perfia,    India,  Tartary,  Aliatic    Ruflia,  China,  Japan,  the 
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kingdom  of  Ats,  that  of  Siam,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Si>rida.i(laiids,  whereof  the  chief  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  the  Maldives. 
Alia,  according  to  Mr.  Plnkerton,  extends,  in  length,  from 
the  Hcliefpont  to  what  is  called  the  Eall  cape  ;  that  is, 
from  about  the  twenty-fixth  degree  of  longitude  eall  from 
London,  into  the  other  hemifphere  to  near  190  degrees  of 
eall  longitude,  or  170  decrees  well  from  London;  being 
no  lefs  than  1(^4  degrees,  or  (taking  the  degree  at  a  medial 
latitude)  more  than  6500  geographical  miles.  From  the 
fouthcin  cape  of  Malacca,  to  the  Severovollotflinoi-nors  the 
north-eaileni  cape,  now  called  the  cape  of  Taimura,  which 
braves  the  ice  of  the  ar£lic  ocean,  the  breadth  extends  from 
about  the  ftcond  degree  of  northern  latitude,  to  about  the 
feventy-feventh,  or  nearly  4500  geographical  miles.  If,  for 
the  fake  of  a  rude  and  merely  comparative  calculation,  one- 
fixth  part  be  added  for  the  difference  between  the  llatute 
and  geographical  mile,  the  length  of  Afia  in  Britidi  miles 
would  be  about  7583,  and  the  breadth  5250. — Under  their 
proper  heads,  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  places  it  con- 
tains, and  fuch  general  accounts  of  them  as  the  hmits  to 
■which  we  are  confined  on  this  fubjefl  will  allow. 

For  afcertaining  the  real  lengtli  of  the  continent  of  Afia, 
there  was  no  guide  as  to  its  fouthern  and  eallern  part,  even 
beyond  the  Ganges,  except  from  the  accounts  that  were 
obtained  from  the  time  that  the  navigations  began  in  the  lix- 
teenth  century,  and  their  diiagrecments  with  the  arbitrary 
alterations  thai  had  been  made.  A  Igng  period  elapfed  before 
it  was  poflible  to  fettle  the  poGtion  of  that  portion  of  ACa, 
ftill  fufceptible  of  much  correftion,  notwithftanding  the 
obfervations  of  the  Jefuits  at  Pekin,  tlie  moll  accurate  of 
any  extant.  We  fhall  content  ourfelves  then  with  relating 
the  refult  of  the  latell  obfervations  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  St.  Peterfburg,  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  following  places  in  the  north  of  Afia. 


Bolcheretfk, 
Harbour  of  St.  7 
Peter  and  Paul,  J 
Eaflern  extre-    1 
mity  of  Siberia,  j 

Unalalhka,  by  the  general  map  of  RufTia,  lies  in  58°  of 
latitude  from  Ferro,  223*^  of  longitude  ;  and  from  Green- 
wich, 205°  25'.  The  fame  place,  according  to  the  chart  of 
Krenit/in  and  Levafhef,  is  in  53^  30'  latitude,  longitude 
from  Fcrio  205°  30',  from  Greenwich  187°  55'  ;  the  longi- 
tude from  P'erio  to  Greenwich  being  computed  at  1"/°  34' 

If  the  ancients  had  fo  flight  a  knowledge  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Alia  on  the  other  fide  the  Ganges,  we  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed  if  what  they  have  been  able  to  hand 
down  to  us  concerning  the  hyperborean  regions,  coatls, 
and  feas,  or  the  northern  extremities,  fhould  be  confiderably 
more  lo  ;  and  it  mull  have  been  merely  by  chance  that 
Pliny  obtained  fome  flight  knowledge  of  cape  Tabin  and 
of  the  illand  Tazzala  ;  as  we  have  learnt  a  few  uncertain 
notices  about  thofc  vail  lakes  towards  the  well  of  America, 
from  favages  taken  prifoners,  and  others,  and  from  vague 
report,  with  which  we  arc  obliged  to  be  fatisfied  for  want  of 
better  information.  It  was  impofTible  to  acquire  any  more 
autlientic,  except  by  means  of  the  Ruffians,  with  whom,  till 
the  feventeenth  century,  we  were  fcarcely  any  more  ac- 
quainted than  with  the  favage  inmates  of  thofe  northern 
coalls.  Nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Ruffian,  Anika 
Stroganof,  who  formed  fpeculations  for  profiting  by  the 
lucrative  commerce  which   the    Samoycdcs  carried  on   at 
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Mofco,  in  peltries  brought  from  countries  beyond  them, 
Siberia,   properly  fo   called,  would    have  remained  a  great 
while   longer  unknown  to  the  Ruifiaus  tliemlelves.     'i'hus, 
as  a  thirll  for  riches  had  been  the  chief  motive  that  excited 
the  Spaniards  to  the  difcovery  of  America,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  maritime  nations  to  that  quarter,   lo 
the  fame  greedinefs  -of  gain  occafioned   the  difeuvery  and 
conquefl  of  northern  Alia,  a  country  till  then  unknown  to 
tlie  Europeans.     The  firll  foundation  of  this  conquefl  was 
laid  by  the  celebrated  Ycrmak  Timofeiyef,  at  the  head  of  a 
baud  of  adventurers,  lefs  civilifed,  though  not  fo  inhuman, 
as  the  conquerors  of  America.      By  the  accelTion  of  this 
vail   territory,  now    known   by  the    name  of  Siberia,  the 
Ruffians  have  acquired  an  extent  of  empire,  never  before 
attained   by   any    other   people.     (Tooke's  View    of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  vol.  i.   p.  303.)     It  was  however  owing  to 
Anika  Stroganof  and  his  comrades,  that  this  conquelt  was 
undertaken,   who  alfo  fhewed  the  way  to  fubjugate,  by  de- 
grees,  farther  dillant  nations.      The    Rufliaiis    themfclves 
became  known  to  the   Europeans,  through  the  voyages  un- 
dertaken by  the  latter.     The  Enghlh  and  Dutch  obtained 
fome   intimation   of  them    while    in  quell   of  a    north-eafl 
pafTage  ;  they  learnt   of  the   Samoyedes  that  the  little  fea 
froze  over  in  winter,  but  the  great  fea  was  never  froz.en  ; 
that  they  went  ihitlier  to  filh  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Pialida  and   the  Yenifey  ;    that   oppofite    to   the  eall    and 
north  point  of  Nova  Zcmla,   was  another,  making  a  great 
fahant  angle,    from  which    the    coall    aflerwardi   declined 
towards  the  eall  and  fouth-eaft,  nearly  to  the  hot  countries. 
Here  we  fee  to  what  a  fniall  matter  was  confined  the  know- 
ledge  at  that  time  obtained  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Afia, 
and  the  only  materials   from  which  they  could  lay  down 
their  charts.     They  were  puzzled  how  to   reconcile  thefe 
ftatements,   and  the  more,   as  the  coall  between  the  Piafida 
and  the  eallernmoll  point  of  its  cape  was  unknown  to  them. 
Some  knowledge  of  it  by  land  had  indeed  been  obtained  ; 
and  even  the  coafts  of  the  fea  to  the  wcllward  of  it,  as  far  as 
its  mouth,  are  filled  with  fimovies,  or  winter-huts,  confe- 
qucntly  peopled  ;  but  thofe  fituate  beyond  that  little  river 
were  lo  indiilinftly  known  to  them,  that  they  thought  it 
bell  to  mark  them  down  in  an  indeterminate  manner. 

They  reafoned  thus  :  cape  Tabin  mull  form  a  finis  terrx, 
the  extremity  of  Afia  towards  the  north.  There  is  a  fea 
that  waflies  all  thofe  fhores  ;  and  we  are  afTured  there  is 
another  that  divides  Afia  from  America;  thefe  two  feas 
therefore  mull  join,  and  at  that  place  form  an  angle,  which 
will  prove  to  be  this  Tabin  ;  having  an  ifland  to  the  well- 
ward  which  they  laid  down  as  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a. 
river.  This  notion,  notwithllanding  the  numerous  difco- 
veries  that  might  have  dellroyed  it,  has  always  fublilled, 
under  one  form  or  another,  to  the  very  times  in  which  we 
hve.  Some,  building  on  the  report  of  the  Samoyedes, 
marked  the  coaft.  from  the  cape  to  the  Taimura,  as  de- 
clining gradually  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  Others,  wil- 
ling to  reconcile  one  with  the  other,  laid  down  this  decleH- 
fion  only  to  the  Lena,  at  its  mouth,  having  got  intelligence 
of  fome  illands  there  ;  accordingly  they  canied  the  coalL 
north-eallwards,  for  the  lake  of  prefetving  this  Tabin.  On 
learning  that  the  Ruffians  and  others  regarded  Svetoi-nofs 
as  tlie  moll  advanced  promontory,  they  gave  its  name,  or 
Promontorium  Sacrum,  to  the  pretended  Tabin.  After- 
wards, being  informed  that  this  Svetoi-nofs  lay  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Lena,  they  marked  it  accordingly,  and  hence  were  more 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  ifles  at  the  mouth  of  that  river 
were  thofe  of  Tazzata;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  per-, 
filled  in  the  idea  of  a  cape  finis  terrse,  which  they  left  fub- 
Ming  under  the  names  of  Tabin  (which  we  fhall  coatinue 
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to  ufe  wliile  fpcaking  of  it  in  thisfenfe),  Svetoi-nofs,  Caput 
Sacrum,    Tlhukchi-nofs,  Tdialakdcoi-nofs,  &c. 

Strahlemberg  notices  this  cape  in  a  ftriking  manner ; 
and  the  navigators  of  the  ieventeenth  century,  likevvife,  even 
fo  early  as  Linfchotten  and  his  contemporaries,  were  per- 
fiiaded  that  it  was  no  other  tVian  that  prominent  angle 
towards  the  Taimura  :  indeed  it  is  the  moil  advanced  cape 
of  all  that  coaft,  lying  beyond  the  77^^  or  in  78^,  and  there- 
fore the  finis  terrse  towards  the  north.  But  Strahlcmberg  at 
the  fame  time  points  out  the  ide  of  Tazzata,  which  he  proves 
to  be  Novaya  Zemla,  fince  the  ancient  Scythians  and  their 
fuccelTors  began  with  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  by 
the  river  Taas,  whence  they  denominate  the  great  gulf  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  Oby,  the  gulf  of  'I'aas,  and  from 
which  Novaya  Zemla,  fituate  over  againft  it,  was  called 
Tazzata.  This  is  fo  natural,  and  can  be  the  lefs  doubted  of, 
as  that  idand  has  always  been  reputed  as  lying  to  the  well  of 
cape  Tabin,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Whence  Strahlcm- 
berg concludes,  that  thofe  geographers  who  mark  it  more  to 
the  eail  are  greatly  miftaken,  "  hue  ufpiam  Tazzata  infula  a 
Plinio  ponitur." 

After  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  fome  Ruffians  fell  upon 
the  fame  refledlions  as  Anika  Stroganof  and  his  companions 
had  done  concerning  the  wealth  that  might  be  drawn  from 
thefe  oriental  parts  by  the  articles  of  peltry,  on  going 
direft  to  obtain  them,  either  by  the  chace  or  by  commerce  ; 
feveral  companies  were  accordingly  formed  of  people  who 
were  then,  and  are  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Promuifch- 
leiiniye. 

They  confidered  that  the  method  of  making  the  greateft 
profit  poffible  would  be  by  going  to  fea  coallwife,  and  traffick- 
ing with  thefe  unknown  tribes,  who  being  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  their  peltries,  would  give  them  for  a  low 
price.  In  this  they  were  not  deceived  :  and,  notwithiland- 
jng  the  great  riil^  they  ran,  as  their  veflels  were  fmall  and 
crazy  ;  as  they  were  no  lefs  unikilful  in  the  art  of  conllrudl- 
ing  than  in  managing  them ;  as  in  not  venturing  far  from 
(bore,  they  were  in  jeopardy  every  moment  of  toundering 
among  the  ice  ;  yet  the  third  of  lucre  was  too  ilrong  to 
prevent  them  from  being  deterred  from  their  projefts  ;  and 
the  government  was  well  fatisfied  with  them,  as  they  fur- 
nifhed  it  with  the  means  of  rendering  all  thefe  people 
tributary. 

They  began  their  eourfes  from  Yakutfk  about  the  year 
1636  :  proceeding  in  this  manner  ftep  by  ftep,  they  every 
year  almoft.difcovered  fome  new  river,  fome  new  cape,  the 
Yena,  the  Indigirka,  the  Alafea,  the  Kovyma.  No  fooner 
were  they  come  to  the  lall  of  thefe  rivers,  than  their 
curiofity  was  ei:cited  to  know  what  other  ilreams  might 
be  beyond  it,  in  the  two-fold  view  of  rendering  the  nations 
bordering  on  them  tributary  to  the  empire,  and  of  profe- 
ciiting  the  expected  capture  of  fables  for  their  own  emolu- 
rient.  The  firft  voyage  from  the  river  Kovyma  was  under- 
taken in  1646,  by  a  free  company  of  thefe  Promyfchleni, 
under  the  conduft  of  a  certain  Ifaac  Ignatief,  a  native  of 
Mefcn.  Tliey  found  the  fea  full  of  ice  :  between  the  ice, 
however,  and  the  main  land  was  an  open  paflage,  aloc'.g 
which  they  proceeded  twice  24  hours  ;  when,  coming  to 
an  inlet  between  the  rocks  and  the  fiiore,  they  ran  into  it. 
Thefe  48  hours  make  feven  degrees  and  a  half,  and  the  bay 
they  entered  lies  in  72  deg.  Here  they  met  with  people 
ef  the  Tfhuktihi  nation,  with  whom  they  began  to  trade 
in  the  manner  cullomary  with  uncivilized  people  ;  fpreading 
their  commodi-ties  on  the  fhore,  of  which  the  Tfluiktfhi 
took  what  they  pleafed,  and  depofited  in  their  place  walrufs- 
teeth,  and  articles  made  of  that  fpecies  of  ivory.  None 
ef  the  Bvahoars  would  venture  on  fhore  to  the  Tihuktlhi, 
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particularly  as  they  had  nobody  on  board  who  could  ferve 
as  interpreter.  Contenting  themfelves  therefore  with  having 
made  this  firft  difcovery,  they  returned  to  the  river  Ko- 
vyma. 

The  accounts  brought  home  by  thefe  people  of  the  wal- 
rufs-teeth,  induced  fome  other  Promyfchleni  fome  years 
afterwards  to  undertake  a  fecond  voyage.  To  this  end 
Fedot  Alexeyef,  a  native  of  Kolmogor,  affociated  him- 
felf  with  a  Mofco  merchant  of  the  Goftinna  fotna,  a  vafial 
of  Alexey  Uffof,  and  was  immediately  confidered  as  the 
chief  of  the  entcrprife.  He  thought  it,  however,  expedient 
to  afk  of  the  commandant  at  Kovj  ma,  one  of  his  kozaks 
to  h)ok  after  tlie  concerns  of  the  crown  during  the  voyage, 
who  appointed  one  Simeon  Ivanof  fin  Defchnef,  to  attend 
him,  with  proper  inllruftions  Four  kotfches,  a  fpecies 
of  barks,  failed  at  the  fame  time  in  June  1647,  from  the  river 
Kovyma.  Some  luofe  informations  having  been  obtained  of 
a  river  Anadir,  or  as  it  was  then  pronounced,  Antindir^. 
the  borders  of  which  were  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
of  ftrange  people,  it  was  calculated  that  this  river  muft- 
fall  into  the  Frozen  ocean  ;  one  of  the  cbjefts  therefore 
of  the  prefent  voyage  was  to  difcover  its  mouth.  How- 
ever, in  this,  as  well  as  all  the  refl,  they  completely  failed  j 
the  fea,  even  in  fummer,  being  too  full  of  ice  to  permit 
them  a  free  navigation. 

Neverthelefs,  the  pafllon  for  difccveries  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  and  the  wealth  of  private  in- 
dividuals was  fo  great,  that  no  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  giving  them  up.  Indeed  the  number  of  adventurers 
feemed  rather  to  ir.creafe,  both  among  the  Kozaks  and  the 
Promyfchleni,  fo  that  the  following  year  feven  kotfches  were 
fitted  out  in  the  fame  defign  ;  w'-.at  became  of  four  of 
thefe  veflels  the  accounts  received  make  no  mention.  Of- 
the  three  others,  Simeon  Defhnef  and  Gerafin  Ankudinof 
were  commanders  on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks,  and  Fedor 
Alexeief  the  principal  of  the  Promyfchleni.  Previous  to 
their  departure  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two  former, 
arifing  from  the  jealoufy  of  Delhr.ef,  that  Ankudinof 
fhould  fhare  in  the  honour  as  well  as  in  the  profits  to  accrue 
from  the  future  difcoveries.  The  crew  of  each  velTeL 
might  confill  of  about  thirty  perfons  ;  at  leaft  that  was  the 
number  of  Ankudinof's  people. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  accounts  of  Defhnef,  the 
original  whereof  Mr.  Miiller  was  lucky  enough  to  find 
among  the  archives  of  Yakutflc,  fhould  fay  fo  little,  and 
even  nothing  at  all  concerning  the  fate  of  four  of  thofe. 
kotfches  ;  nothing  of  what  happened  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions on  board  the  other  three  till  they  came  to  the 
Great  Cape ;  nothing  about  the  ice,  becaufe,  doubtlefs, 
fays  Mr.  Miiller,  there  was  none;  and  as  Defhnef  remarks 
in  another  place,  the  fea  is  not  every  year  navigable. 

The  relation  begins  at  this  cape.  His  words  are  :  "  This 
cape  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  prcjefis  near  the 
river  Tfhukotflia,  weflward  from  the  Kovyma.  It  is  fituate 
between  the  north  and  north-eaft,  forming  a  femicircle  to- 
wards the  Anadyr.  On  the  Ruffian  or  weftern  fide,  the 
Tfhuktfiiy  have  raifed  by  the  fide  of  a  river  a  number  of 
whalebones  in  the  form  of  a  tower  (according  to  other 
reports  they  are  the  tufhes  of  the  walrufs).  Oppofite  to 
the  promcntor)'  (it  is  not  mentioned  on  which  fide)  are  two 
iflands,  whereon  were  feen  people  of  the  nation  of  Tfhukt- 
fiiy, dillinguifhed  by  wearing  pieces  of  the  teeth  of  the 
walrufs  inferted  in  their  upper  lip.  It  is  pofGbl?,  with  a 
very  good  wind,  to  flretch  from  the  promontory  as  far  as 
the  river  Anadyr  in  three  times. 24  hours;  and  it  would 
require  no  longer  time  to  do  it  by  land,  as  the  Anadyr 
difcharges  itfelf  into  a  bay."     On  this  promoutor)-  it  was 
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tlirt  Ankudinnf's  kotfch  pcriflied  ;  tlie  people  liowever 
were  fivcd,  and  put  on  board  the  other  ti^o  koticlics.  Slionly 

.  atttrwards  thefc  wcic  Icparaled,  and  never  again  got  light 
of  each  other.  Dcihncf,  a^ter  being  driven  about  by  wind 
and  weather  till  Odobcr,  fuffered  Ihipwrcck,  as  far  as  can 
be  coUedted  from  circumftanccs,  conlidcrably  to  tlie  fouth 
of  the  river  Anadyr,  fom^-.vhcre  abont  the  river  Olutora. 
AVhat  l)ecame  of  Ftdot  Alcxeicf  and  hii  lliip'i  company 
we  !\rA\  uiention  prefently. 

Dcflinef,  witli  his  follov/ers,  five  and  twenty  in  number, 
now  fet  out  in  fcarch  of  the  Anadyr,  which  they  did  not 
difcover  till  after  they  had  wandered  abont,  for  want  o<  a 
guide,  the  tidioui  fpacc  of  ten  wteks.  The  region  wlicre 
they  came  np  to  thc.Aiiadyr  was  not  far  from  its  mouth, 
a  country  eaitiicly  void  of  inhabitants,  and  dellituTe  of 
foreits;  circumikurxes  that  naturally  threw  them  into  the 
cv.tremity  ofdiftrefs,  as  perceiving  no  means  of  obtaining 
full^iancc.  Wild  aiiimaU  were  not  to  be  expected,  as  they 
ufnally  haunt  the  woods  ;  and  they  luid    no  implcmeiits  for 

-filhiiig.  In  this  perplexity,  twelve  of  tlie  company  went  up 
the  conrfe  of   the  rivtr ;  but   after  a   devious   journey  of 

.tv.-cnty  day.-,  ftill  finding  no  traces  of  n^ankind,  they  turned 
about  to  re;ain  the  flation  wliere  Deflmef  and  the  rell 
were  waiting  for  them  ;  which,  however,  on  account  of 
hunger  and  fatigue,  only  a  few  of  them  reached. 

After  undergoing  i:icrediblc  hardlhips,  Dedinef,  in  the 
funiiner  of    1649,    with  the    fmall    remains  of  iiis  people, 

■went  up  the  Anadyr  by  water,  till  he  came  to  a  people 
called  Anauli  ;  and  there  he  founded  the  Anadyrllioi  ollrog, 
which  was  followed  by  other  buildings.  Ueihnef  obferved 
a  great  fand-bank  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  ad- 
vancing on  the   northern   fide  far  into   the  fea,  the  refort 

^f  a  vail  number  of  raordies  and  other  amphibious  animals. 
This  cireumftancc  was  too  flattering  to  be  iiegleded.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  began  to  fell  timber,  in  1653,  for  the  con- 
ftruclion  of  a  kotfche  to  be  employed  in  conveying  the 
tribute  to  Yakutlk  by  fea  ;  but  was  obliged  to  defill  from 
liis  pnrpofe  from  the  want  of  other  materials,  and  becaufe 
he  learnt  that  tlie  fea  about  Tlhukotlkoi-iiofs  was  not  every 
year  equally  free  from  ice. 

In  i6j4,  he  made  another  expedition  to  the  korga,  or 
(and-bank,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  morlhe-teeth.  He 
now  afl'oeiated  with  him  a  Kozac  named  Yulko  Seliverllof, 
ti'ho  had  accompanied  Mikhaila  Stadikiu  on  his  voyage 
of  difcovery  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  was  feiit  from  Ya- 
Jiutlk  to  coUeft  thefe  teeth  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 
In  his  iiiRructions  mention  is  made  of  a  river  Shendon, 
falling  into  the  bay  at  Penfliinfli,  as  well  as  of  the  Anadyr; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  about  both  thcfe  rivers  ;  as  what  Dcdinef  had  been 
doing  was  not  as  yet  known  at  Yakutlk.  On  this  occafion 
new  difcontents  arofe.  Seliverllof  arrogated  to  hiaifelf  the 
difcovery  of  the  korga,  as  having  failed  to  that  place 
with  Stadukin,  in  1649.  Defiinef  however  proved  that  he 
had  Hot  even  reached  the  great  Tlhuktilii-nofs,  which  he 
atlirmed  to  be  formed  of  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  as  was 
.but  too  welt  known  to  him,  fmce  Ankudinof's  velTel  had 
.been  wrecked  upon  them.  He  farther  alleged,  that  this 
was  by  no  means  the  firll  promontory  that  appeared  under 
the  appelhition  of  Svxtoi-nofs.  The  two  iflands  lying 
oppofitc  the  Tiliuktllti-nofs,  belonging  to  the  tooth-iipcd 
people  before  mentioned,  being  the  peculiar  marks  of  it. 
That  Dedinef  alone,  and  neither  Stadukin  nor  Stliverllof, 
.had  feen  thefe  people  :  and  concluded  by  infifling  that  the 
Jtorga  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr  was  at  a  great  dillance 
S\om  them. 

Defhiief,  while    furveying    the   fea-coaft,    learnt,   of  the 
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Koriacs  the  fate  of  the  two  Ankudinofs,   Fedot  and  Oc- 
rafim,  as  well  as  of  Fedot  Alexeief. 

In  1659,  other  expeditions  were  again  undertaken  ;  but, 
from  the  foregoing  impediments,  thoU);h  they  fet  fail  m 
Julv,  they  fuifered  fo  much  datnqge  from  tiic  floating  ice 
between  the  eailern  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Svasloi-nofs, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  fuch  voyages  for  a  loniitime; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  that  thel- 
ciiterpiifes  were  refumcd.  It  is  well  known  that  his  com- 
preheiifive  mind  conceived  only  vail  ideas  and  grand  pro. 
jects  ;  that  being  principally  delirous  to  ellablifii  an  extcii- 
iive  commerce  by  means  of  navigation,  he  began  by  opi  w- 
iiig  to  himfclf  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  by  the  tour.da- 
tiou  of  St.  Pctcrfburg  ;  Archangel  already  exifted  on  the 
(hore  of  the  White  Sea  ;  he  thought  himfelf  fecure  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  by  the  pofltllion  of  Azof,  and 
that  of  the  Cafpian  by  Ailnikhan,  which  he  fucceeded  iri 
brin'i'ing  to  effect.  He  now  conceived  that  ic  might  not  be 
inipolTible  for  him  to  participate  in  the  lucrative  commerce 
of  the  Indies,  of  Japan,  of  China,  and  of  America,  bv 
ellablilliing  factories  at  the  extremity  of  Afia,  in  the  prox- 
imity  of  thofe  countries.  Tiie  Dutch  Fall  India  compa;iy 
declining  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  the  noith-e-all  paffagc, 
the  tzar  adopteil  tlie  projetl,  as  well  as  that  ot  iubjeCting  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  objects  of  his  commerce,  bcgiii- 
iiigby  Kamtlhatka,  of  which  iome  obfcure  information  liad 
been  obtained. 

Thither,  in  1696,  he  fent  Vladimir  AtlafTof,  ftationed  as 
commandant  of  tlie  Kozaks  at  Aiiadyrfkoi-ollrog,  a  fettlc- 
ment  that  had  been  retained  ever  iince  its  firll  eredion  bv 
Defiinef,  as  before  related,  who  was  naturally  fuppofcd  to 
have  acquired  an  extenl'ive  knowledge  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  He  accordingly  dltpatched  lixteen  Kozaks 
of  Yakutlk,  to  render  the  Koriaks  on  the  river  Opuka  tri- 
butary ;  Muroiko,  their  chief,  acquitted  himfelf  well  of  his 
commiffion,  and  even  took  a  Kamtlliadale  ollrog.  AtlafTof, 
profiting  by  this  advantage,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fixty 
Kozaks,  and  as  many  Yukagirs,  and  led  them  to  the  river 
Kamtlliatka,  and  the  furrounding  dillricls.  In  his  juridical 
declaration,  he  relates,  among  other  things,  before  he  con- 
tinues the  recital  of  his  progrcfs  to  Kamtlhatka  ;  that, 
between  the  Kovyma  and  Anadyr  is  a  ilouble  cape,  which 
fome  have  called  Shalatflcoi  cape  and  Anadyrfl<oi  cape.  Of 
the  latter  he  afTirms,  that  it  can  never  be  doubled  in  vefTels 
of  the  ordinary  conllruCtion,  becaufe  on  the  wellern  or  nor- 
thern fide  are  always  vail  pieces  ot  floating  ice  (flationary 
and  folid  in  winter)  ;  and  lliat  tiie  other  llde  of  the  fea  of  the 
Anadyrlkoi  cape  is  at  all  times  free  from  ice.  That,  though 
he  himfelf  was  not  perfonally  at  the  height  of  thefe  capes, 
yet  he  learnt  fiom  tlie  Tihuktllit,  who  d«  elt  about  the  month 
of  the  Anadyr,  that  over  againll  this  cape  is  a  large  illand, 
inhabited  by  people  who  come  to  them  m  winter  over  the 
ice,  and  bring  them  bad  lables. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  we  omit  the  remainder  of  his  account, 
only  obferving,  that  Mr.  Miiller  feems  rather  to  depart  from 
his  ufual  candour  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  really  Atlafiol's,  but  fuggefts  that  it  docs 
not  exattly  tally  with  a  letter  of  his  in  1700,  nor  with  his 
juridical  dcpolition  in  1701.  In  order  to  have  given  validity 
to  his  doubts,  he  Ihould  have  communicated  thefe  pieces 
among  the  great  number  witli  which  he  has  enriched  his  va- 
luable colieClion.  This  he  has  not  done.  And  iince  the 
tzar,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  was  fo  well 
fatislied  with  him,  that  he  made  him  colonel  of  the  ivozaks 
at  Yakutlk,  this  circumllance  ought  to  have  its  proper  weight 
with  us. 

Parties  were  repeatedly  fent  .againft  .the  Tlhuktfhis,  with- 
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oi;t  being  able  to  fnbdue  them.  In  1711,  the  Yakiitd-:- 
KoZLik  Peter  Ilin  fin  Popof,  the  promyf?iI-.nik  Ye^or  Vsfiilref 
fin  Toldin,  and  the  neulv  baptised  Ivan  Valiilicf  fin  TeieOi- 
kin,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  compel  thofe  v.ho  dwelt  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  bay,  and  of  tlie  cape  or  nofs,  to  pay 
the  tribute;  which- they  as  flrenuoufly  rcfufed.  They,  how- 
ever, obtained  from  them  a  great  uimiber  of  particulars 
concerning  the  fituation  of  the  furrounduig' countries;  and, 
amonjj  ithers,  that  oppofite,  whether  to  the  Kovyma  or  to 
the  Anadyrthey  could  not  fiifficicntly  co:iprehcnd,  isfituate 
a  fpaciou=  ifland,  to  wlu'ch  the  Tfhuktfhi  give  the  name  of 
//}i;  great  land,  the  inhabitants  whereof  pierce  their  cheek-;, 
and'  pafs  large  pieces  of  teeth  through  the  orifice  ;  not 
having  the  fame  language  with  the  Tlluiktfhi,  who  have 
been  at  war  with  them  from  time  immemorial.  Popcf  faw 
ten  of  them,  who  were  prifoilers  to  the  Tfhuktfhi  ;  and  he 
remarked  that  thcfe  pieces  were  thofe  of  the  wahufs.  He 
learnt  that  in  fu-nmer  they  pafs  over  to  this  iOiiid  in  haidars 
in  one  day,  and  in  winter  likeuife  in  one  day  in  fledges  on 
the  ice. 

On  the  promontory  or  land  of  this  cape  no  other  ani- 
mals than  wolves  and  foxes  are  feen,  fuice  there  are  no  fo- 
rells  ;  whereas  on  the  other  land  are  all  lorts  of  animals  that 
furnilh  the  finer  forts  of  furs.  The  inhabitants  keep  nume- 
rous herds  of  rein-deer.  The  country  produces  cedars,  firs, 
pines,  larches,  and  other  trees.  Popof  fuppoftd  that  the 
number  of  the  Tlhuktfhi  at  the  cape  might  amount  to  two 
thoufand  men,  and  that  of  the  iflaiiders  to  tnple  that  fnm  ; 
that,  from  the  Anadyr(1<oi-oftrog  they  goby  land  to  the 
nofs,  along  the  rock  Matkol,  which  runs  out  from  a  great 
gulf. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  there  being  yet 
ro  imijlements  for  navigation  at  Okhotik,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
compafs  not  being  known  there  till  the  year  17 14,  by  the 
e.\prtl's  command  of  the  great  tzar  Peter  I.,  the  governor 
prince  Gagarin  fupplied  both  thefe  defefts.  Probably  the 
governor  at  firft  imagined  that  the  purpofes  of  dilcovery 
might  be  efletled  w-ithout  thefe  helps  ;  for  the  firit  order 
relating  to  the  difcovery  of  a  pafTage  by  fea  to  Kamtfliatka, 
dated  the  17th  of  February  1 713,  directed  to  the  voivode 
Ytltfhin,  contains  not  a  word  about  the  conilruciion  of  vef- 
fels,  nor  of  people  expert  in  the  art  of  navigation  :  accord- 
jnglvj  nothing  farther  appears  than  that  the  dvoranin  Ivan 
Sorokauniof,  who  was  charged  with  the  bufinefs  at  Yakutll'C, 
after  arriving  with  twelve  kozaks  at  Okhottk  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  committed  a  great  many  blunders,  and  was 
brought  back  to  Yakutik  in  cullody.  It  was  now  found 
neccifar)-,  that  the  governor  (hould  immediately  lend  fome 
able  fe:imen  and  (liip-carpentcrs.  By  thefe,  who  arrived  at 
Yakatfk  the  2;;d  of  May  1714,  and  were  fcnt  off  to  Ok- 
liotfk  the  3d  of  July,  under  the  command  of  a  Kozak  named 
Kofmas  Sokolof,  with  about  twenty  Kozaks,  the  long-w  iihed- 
for  difcovery  was  made. 

One  of  the  failors,  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  a  native  of  Hoorn, 
(Strahlemberg  calls  him  a  Swedilh  corporal,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  Ihip-carpeuter.  But  Bulch  himfelf  lays,  that  he  had 
ferved  in  various  places  many  years  as  a  fiiilor,  and  at  lail  in  the 
Swcdifli  cavalry,  and  fo  came  to  be  taken  prilonerat  Vyborg, 
:n  the  year  17CG,)  named  Plenry  Buich,  w^ts  Hill  hving  at 
Yakutik  in  17^6,  when  Mr.  Miiller  made  fome  Hay  there  ; 
and,  in  anfwcr  to  his  inquiries,  learnt  of  him  the  fallowing 
particulars.  After  they  were  corr.e  to  Okhotik,  the  car- 
penters built  a  velTel  cf  the  fame  kind  with  the  Ruffian 
loddies,  in  wh'ch  they  ufcd  formerly  to  go  from  Archangel 
to  Mefen,  Puftozevo  and  Nova  Zcmlia.  Tlieft  l.-ibours  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  year  1715.  The  vcffel  was  veiy 
ftouc  and  fubftanliol      It  was  eight  fathom   and  a  half  iu 
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length,  and  in  breadth  three  fathom.     When  l6aded,  it  drevr 
three  feet  and  a  half  of  water.     All  things  neccffary  for  the 
voyage  being  ready,  the  firft  expedition   was   undertaken  in 
June  1716.     Thty  coalled  north-eaft wards,  as  far  as  thr 
region  of  the  river  Olia.     It  was   intended   to  purfue  the 
fame  courfe  farther  ;  but  a  contrai-y  wind   drove   the  vefiel, 
as  it  were  againft  the  will  of  the   navigators,  acrofs  the   fea 
to  Kamtrtuttka.     What   they  tirll  defcritd,  as   they   after- 
wards were  infoniied,  was  a  prom.ontory,  ilarting  r.oithwaids 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigil.     The  coaft  feem.ed  fteep 
and  rockv,  therefore  thty  would  not  venture  on  (hort,  defti- 
tute  as  they  were  of  any  pilot  or  guide.     Proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  fea,  a  contrary'   wind   arofe,  whieii  drove 
the  veffcl  back  upon  the  Okhotflvian  fhore.     The  wind  after- 
wards coming  favourable,  the  navigators  tacked  about,  and 
came  exaftly  back  to  the  Tigil,  where  they  now  call  anchor. 
Some  of  the  people  wer.t  on  ihorc  in  fearch  of  human  beings, . 
but  found  only  empty   huts.     The    Kamtfhadales  had  per- 
ceivt4  the  velTel  approaching,  and  had  fled  for  fear  into  the 
torefts  and    inountains.     Our   mariners  therefore   again   fet" 
fail,  paffed  the  Tigil,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  day  reached  the 
ftream  Chariufofca,  having  two  fmall  iflands  lying  in  its  vi- 
cinity.    The  former,  being  the  largeft,  is  at  the  diilance  of 
five  verfts  from  the  main   laud  ;     the  other,  confifling   only 
of  barren  rocks,  a  little  farther.      Leaving  the  Chariufofca, 
they  ftood  out  to  fea  the  whole  night,  and  the   next  morn- 
ing found   thenifelves   in  with  the  land  at   the   river  Itfha. 
Here  they  fent  fome  of  the  crew   on  fhore;    who,   finding 
however  neither  people  nor  habitations,  prefently  returned. 
Continuing  to  fail  along  the  coail,  they  came  up   with   the 
river  Krutogorova,  into  which   they   would  have  run,  but 
miffed   the  inlet ;  luckily,  however,  a  bay   opening   to  ths- 
fouth  of  the  river  being  found  convenient,  in  it  they  dropp-^d- 
their  anchor.     A  detachment  of  them,  while  exploring  tlie 
country,    met  with   a  Kamtfhadalc  girl   picking   up   edible 
roots  in  the  fields.     She  direfttd  them  to  fome  huts,  where 
juft  at  that  time  a  party  of  Kozaks  had  put  up  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  collefliiig   the  tribute.     Thefe,  on  being   fent  to, 
came  and  fervtd  them  as  guides  and  interpreters.    The  veffel 
was  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kom.pakova,  which 
they  found  a  good  birth  to  moor  iu  for  the  v. ir.te;-.      Here 
tiiey  had   not   been   many   days  when  a  whale  was  throwa 
alhore  by  the  fea  :   in  the  body  of  the  fiih   was  flicking  a 
harpoon  of  European   manufacture,    marked  with   Roniant. 
letters.     If  T  could  have  furmifed,   continues   Mr.  Midler, 
that  the  failor  who  related  to  mt  this  faft,  hai  known  of 
the  like  accident  that  happened  to  the   fhip-*-reckcd  Dutch- 
men on  the  coall  of  Korea,  in  1653,   (AVicfcn,  ed.  2.  p.  45. 
Voyage  au  Nord,  tom.ix.  p.  308.)  I  might  have    been  led 
to  fufpeft,  that  he  perhaps  was  amiifing  me  with  a  tale  that 
had  no  other  foundation   than  what  he   borrowed   fro.ii  the 
former.     This,  however,  was  not  die  cafe.     For  he  was   a- 
completely  illiterate  man,  could  xicither  read  nor  write,  and 
fcarcely   knew   tlutt  there  was  fuch  a  place  as  Korea  in  the 
world  ;  confequently  the  fact  is  only  the  more  confirmed  by 
two  examples.     The  commar-der  Sokolof,  during  the  win- 
ter, made  a  journey  to  Nifhnei  KamtfliatJkoi  oilrog,  whence 
he  returned  to  the  fliip  in  fpring,  and  at  the  beginning   of 
May  1 71 7,  pot   again  to  fea.     The   fea,  liowever,  was  fo 
full  of  ice,  that  on  the  fourth  day  from  their  departure  they 
Were  completely  jammed  iu  bet.veenfome  fields  of  it,  where 
they   were  obligedto  remain   fixed  upwards  of  iix  weeks, 
before  they   could  proceed   on  the  voyage.     In  the  mcaii 
time  they  were  in  gieat  want  of  provifions.     Hapr>ily  they 
regained  the  Gkhotfkian   fhore,  between  the  river  Ola  and 
Tansil:-()i  oilrog,   where  they  remained  at  anchor a.i*w  days  ;. 
ajid  about  tli*  middle  of  July  ii.lun.ed  to  OkUolflt.     From 
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itliis  time  a  navigation  Ima  been  uninteiTuptedly  kept  up  be- 
tween Okliotflc  and  Kamtfhalka. 

Wliilc  all  this  was  traiifading,  governor  prince  Gagarin, 
in  the  year  lyif),  liil'patchcd  colonel  Jacob  Agecf  fin  Vclt- 
fliin,  formerly  voivodc  at  YakutHc,  with  a  conlulcrable 
party  of  oilicers  and  people,  to  the  fame  regions,  with  or- 
ders to  make  diligent  inqniries  concerning  Kamtlhatka,  and 
chiefly  fuch  as  related  to  the  objeiil  in  queftion.  Kofircflky 
.  mentions,  tliat  (hips  from  Japan  came  to  the  fixth  of  the 
Kurilli  idaiids,  Shokoki,  for  ores  or  minerals,  which  they 
earned  back  to  their  ifland.  This,  however,  feems  to  be 
not  quite  correft,  as  differing  widely  fiom  all  the  other  ac- 
counts, which  fay,  that  the  Japanefe  (probably  when 
driven  about  by  adverfe  winds  and  ilorms)  ufed  never  to 
proceed  farther  than  Matmai.  Nor  had  any  fubfequent 
information  confirp.ied  what  he  advances.  This  therefore 
was  one  of  the  principal  matters  into  which  the  colonel  was 
inllrufted  by  the  governor  to  inquire;  he  was  likcwife  to 
proceed  from  Tlluikotlkoi-nofs  to  the  oppofite  iflands,  a:id 
thence  to  the  main  land.  By  his  inllruftions  alio  he  was  to 
gain  accurate  information  about  the  iflands  of  Shantari  ; 
to  attempt  to  little  a  regular  traffic  with  the  Japanefe,  and 
•whatever  elfe  he  could  cfTeA  in  confequence  of  his  own  ob- 
fervatlons  :  nothing,  however,  of  importance  cnfued  from 
it.  The  nr<,vernor  had  given  the  colonel,  a  Swedilh  lieute- 
nant named  Ambiorn  Ivlolyn,  who  was  to  conihuct  the 
vefTels  proper  for  tlie  fevcral  enterprifes  at  Okhotlk.  This 
man -pretended  that  there  was  no  timber  to  be  found  at 
that  place  fit  for  the  purpofe.  (Seealfo  Strahlenbcrg,  p.  17.) 
Difputes  arofc  now  between  the  colonel  and  the  voivode  of 
Yakutn<,  Ivan  \'aiiilief  fin  Rakitin,  which  likcwife  probably 
threw  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  this  expedition  ;  and 
the  difu-race  of  princeGagarin  happening  foon  atter,the  whole 
bufmcfb  came  to  nothing.  Tlie  only  benefit  accruing  from 
it  was  a  voyage  fet  on  foot  by  Yeltfliin,  in  the  year  1718, 
to  the  Shantary  iflands,  and  performed  by  the  fm  boyarfl<oi 
Prokofey  riiilkcicf.  This  perfon  was  Hill  living  when  Mr. 
Miiller  was  at  Yakutik,  and  from  whom  he  learnt  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  his  voyage. 

Philkcief  was  provided  with  able  feamen,  the  better  to 
cnfure  fuccefs  :  when  they  were  out  at  fea,  thcfe  men  de- 
clared to  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  vifit  not  only  the 
Shantary,  but  all  the  other  iflands  lying  in  thofe  feas,  as 
far  as  the  Kurilly  ;  which  done,  they  would  winter  on  the 
largeft  of  the  Shantai7  iflands,  which  by  way  of  eminence 
is  denominated  Shantar.  This  not  being  agreeable  to  PhiU 
keief,  he  caufed  himfelf,  with  a  couple  of  Kozaks,  to  be 
put  on  fliore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tugur.  The  reft 
accompliflied  their  defign,  pafled  the  winter  on  the  ifle  of 
Shantar,  and  had  a  rich  capture  of  fables.  Having  negli- 
gently, however,  left  a  fire  they  had  been  ufing,  the  flames 
caught  the  trees,  fo  that  the  whole  foreft  of  the  ifland  was 
in  a  blaze,  by  which  they  alfo  loll  their  fable?.  The  next 
fummer  they  returned  to  the  continent,  where,  intending 
to  fifli  along  the  coail  between  the  Tngur  and  the  Amoor, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  flain  by  the  Giliaks.  They 
computed  the  ifle  of  Shantar  to  be  from  foulh  to  north 
about  twenty  verlls,  and  three  or  four  verfts  in  breadth, 
without  any  mountain  upon  it.  How  then  were  thcfe 
iflands  to  be  feen  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ud  ?  This 
therefore  feems  to  confirm  Philteitf '3  aflertion,  that  they 
are  fituatc  in  the  proximity  of  the  Tugur,  and  that  it  re- 
quires eight  days  to  pafs  from  the  Ud  to  the  Tugur,  in  lod- 
kas  or  fmall  craft.  If  we  admit  the  fituation  of  the  coaits 
to  be  as  they  appear  upon  the  maps,  namely,  as  ftrctching 
direftly  fouth  from  Okhotflc  to  the  Amoor,  then  the  difli- 
£ulty  is  much  increafed  ;  becaufc  in  that  cafe  there  mull  be 
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fevcral  promontones  projefting  fo  far  as  to  conceal  thcfe  1 
iflands  from  the  view.  But  various  reafons  may  be  found 
for  believing  that  the  coaft  from  Okhotlk  to  the  river  Ud 
runs  fouth-wrftwards,  and  from  the  Ud  to  the  Amoor 
fouth-eaft  wards.  If  fo,  as  it  is  highly  probable  it  will  here- 
after be  found,  then  the  Shtnt;yian  iflands  may  lie  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  follow  one  another  in  fucceffion  northwards 
from  the  river  Tugur.  There  may  be  more  of  them  than 
we  imagine,  fincc  the  number  of  them  is  by  no  means  af- 
certained.  In  that  cafe,  the  neareft  may  unqueiUonably  be 
difcerned  from  the  liver  Ud. 

In  1718,  a  tribe  of  Tflmktfhis  came  voluntarily  to  fiir- 
render  themfelvcs  at  the  Anadirlkoi  oftrog,  declaring  that 
they  inhabited  the  promontory  between  the  Anadyr  and 
the  Kovyma  ;  that  they  were  in  n\imber  about  3500  men  ; 
that  this  promontory  was  covered  with  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, but  that  the  flat  country  confifttd  of  turf-land  ;  that 
oppofite  to  the  cape  T>-as  feen  an  ifle  of  moileratc  dinicnfions, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  bore  a  refemblance  to  the  Tfhukt- 
fhis,  but  f])oke  a  different  language  ;  that  from  the  point  they 
could  go  over  to  the  ifle  in  half  a  day  ;  that  beyond  it  was 
a  large  continent  which  might  be  feen  from  the  ifland  in  fair 
weather  ;  that  its  inhabitants  likewife  refembled  the  Tflinkt- 
(bis,  had  a  dificrent  dialed,  numerous  forefts,  &c.  (giving 
an  exaft  defcription  of  the  great  ifland  mentioned  above)  ; 
that  with  their  baidars,  or  boats,  by  coafting  the  promon- 
tory, they  could  make  the  voyage  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Anadyr,  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory, 
in  three  weeki,  and  often  in  lefs  time.  , 

Peter  the  Great,  defirous  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  thcfe  parts  and  pafiages  ;  and  unable  to  in- 
duce the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  to  take  np  the  matter, 
refolved  hiuifclf  to  profecute  the  defign  with  vigour.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1727,  he  fent  two  geodcfills,  or  geometers,  to 
Kamtfliatka.  Of  what  they  executed  or  difcovered  nothing 
ever  came  to  the  ears  of  the  public.  It  is  only  known, 
that  on  their  return,  the  tzar  gave  them  a  very  gracious  re- 
ception ;  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  acquitted 
thcmfelves  of  their  truft  to  his  fatisfaflion. 

In  flioit,  the  tzar  being  refolved  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity 
by  caufing  thefe  latitudes  to  be  explored,  and  above  all  to 
be  certified  whether  Afia  was  contiguous  to  America  on 
the  north-eaftern  fide,  towards  Tfhuktflii-nofs,  fincc  on  the 
north  fide  it  undoubtedly  was  not  ;  lie  made  choice  of 
Vitus  lieering,  an  expert  Danifli  mariner,  for  that  purpofe, 
to  whom  he  joined  lieutenants  Spangberg  and  Tfliirikof. 
Peter  had  this  bufinefs  fo  much  at  heart,  that  though  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  difeafe  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
he  converfed  with  Bcering,  and  even  drew  np  with  his  own 
hand  a  fet  of  inftrnftions  for  his  guidance,  which  paper 
was  dchvered  to  him  five  days  after  the  demife  of  that 
great   monarch. 

He  fet  fail  the  14th  of  July  1728,  from  the  river 
of  Kamtfliatka,  and  fteered  northeaftwards,  following  the 
land  fo  as  fcldom  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  Of  this  he  drew  a 
chart  fo  accurate  as  to  be  ftill  the  beft  extant. 

The  8th  of  Auguft,  being  in  lat.  64°  30'.  a  baidar 
having  eight  men  on  board,  came  up  to  his  vtflel.  Thefe 
proved  to  be  Tfliuktflii,  who  told  him  that  the  coaft  was 
covered  with  the  dwellings  of  their  people,  and  gave  him 
to  underlland  that  not  far  off  the  land  trended  towards  the 
weft  ;  they  alfo  pointed  out  an  ifle  at  no  great  diftanee, 
which  Leering  came  up  with  on  the  lotli  of  Augult, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

On  the  15th  of  the  fame  month,  in  67°  18'.  lat.  per- 
ceiving that  as  theTftiuktfhi  had  faid,  theeoaft  bent  towards 
the  weft,  and  no  longer  to  the  north,  it  is  faid  that  he  drew 
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this  faU'g  confcquencc,  tliat  he  had  readied  the  extrcmit)- 
of  the  north -call  of  Afia  ;  that  tlie  cuafl  thenceforward 
taking  a  weilern  direftion,  it  was  impoiFible  there  could  be 
a  jundion  of  Afia  with  America  ;  and  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  commiffion.  Mr.  Miiller  adds,  tlu^t  he  was  mif- 
taken,  fince  he  was  only  then  at  lStrd^ekaITlen,  whence  the 
coaft  indeed  turns  to  the  weft,  forming  a  large  gulf;  but 
that  it  afterwards  returns  to  the  north  and  nortli-eatt  as  far 
as  the  great  Tihuktflii-nofs.  On  hispaffage  back,  the  20th 
of  Augull,  forty  Tfhul-.lfhi  approached  his  fliip  in  four  bai- 
dars,  and  informed  him  that  tlieir  countrymen  frequently 
went  to  the  Kovyma  by  land,  with  merchandifes,  but  never 
by  water. 

Afanafy  Sheftakof,  colonel  of  the  Yakutficol  Kozaks, 
having  made  feveral  propofals  to  the  fenate  to  render  the 
obftinate  Tlhuktfhi  tributary,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fay 
fomething  of  his  expedition  as  being  of  fome  confequence 
t(!)  the  hiftoi-y  of  navigation.  Sheilakof  was  refolved  to 
reduce  not  only  the  Tlhuktfiii,  but  hkewife  the  Koriaks 
who  dwell  on  the  Siberian  csaft  of  the  Penfhinflcian  fea,  and 
likcwife  inhabit  both  lliores  of  the  northern  part  of  Kanit- 
finatka,  and  were  frequently  in  a  ttate  of  rebellion,  to  obe- 
dience. He  purpofed  to  vifit  the  country'  lying  oppofite  to 
Tfliukotflvoi-nofs,  and  fubjeft  the  kihabitants  to  the  Ruffian 
authority.  It  was  part  of  his  plan  like  wife  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  difcover  the  pretended  land  in  the  Frozen  ocean  ; 
and,  laftly,  before  his  return,  to  explore  the  Shantarian 
and  Kurilly  ifiands.  The  eloquence,  with  which  he  accom- 
panied the  delivery  of  his  project,  gained  him  univerfal  ap- 
probation, and  high  and  low  became  interefted  in  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprife,  all  conceiving  it  extremely  probable  that 
great  public  benefit  might  accrue  from  it.  Accordingly  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  a  particular  expedition.  The 
admiralty,  of  St.  Pcterfburg  gave  him  a  pilot  named  Ja- 
cob Hens,  witli  an  affiftant  Ivan  Fedorof^,  a  gcodefift  Mi- 
chael Gvofdef,  a  mineralogift  named  Herdeliol,  and  ten 
failors.  At  Ekatarinenburg,  he  was  fupplied  with  field- 
pieces  and  mortars,  with  all  proper  appurtenances.  At 
Tobolfli,  a  captain  of  the  Sibertau  regiment  of  dragoons, 
Dmitri  Pavluzki,  was  ordered  to  join  him,  with  four  hun- 
dred Kozaks,  under  their  united  command  ;  and  they  were 
farther  empowered  to  increafe  their  ftrength  from  all  the 
garrifons,  oftrogs,  and  fimovies,  in  the  territoiy  of  Yakutik, 
wherever  they  (lionld  come,  at  their  difcretion. 

Thefe  preparatives  being  made,  Sheilakof  fet  out  from 
St.  Peterfburg  for  Siberia  in  the  month  of  June  1727.  At 
ToboKk  he  tarried  till  the  28th  of  November,  pafied  the 
winter  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Lena,  and  reached  YakutHc 
in  the  fummer  of  172H.  Here  a  violent  quarrel  arofe  be- 
tween Sheftakof  and  Pavluzki,  which  probably  occafioned 
them  to  part,  though  they  profecuted  their  feveral  purpofes 
to  the  fame  end.  Sheftakof,  in  1729,  repaired  to  Okhotflc, 
and  there  took  to  his  ufe  the  veffels  with  which  captain 
Bccring  had  lately  returned  from  Kamtfliatka.  Having  dif- 
patched  his  kinfraan  the  fin  boyar(l<oi  Ivan  Sheftakof,  on  the 
rirll  of  September,  in  one  of  them,  the  Gabriel,  to  go  to 
the  river  Ud  and  thence  to  Kamtftiatka,  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  and  defcribing  all  the  ifiands  he  might  meet  with 
on  that  voyage  ;  he  failed  in  the  other  veftel,  the  Fortuna, 
for  Tavilkoi  oftrog,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  fuffer  fiiip- 
wreck,  and  to  fee  the  greater  part  of  his  people  perifii  in 
the  billows,  with  great  difficulty  faving  himfelf  and  four 
other  perfons  from  fiiaring  their  fate.  The  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  fent  from  Tavifkoi  oftrog  a  kozak,  Ivan  Ofta- 
Cef,  in  company  with  an  elder  of  the  Koriaks,  forwards 
along  the  coaft,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  river  Pen- 
iliina,  and  by  kind  word*  and  fair  promifes  to  perfunde  the 
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refrartory  Konaks  dwcIHng  in  that  traft,  to  fubmit  to  the 
Rufiian  government.  He  himfelf  loUowed,  at  the  commeiice- 
nieht  of  December,  with  the  reft  of  his  nieii,  took  up  Ofta- 
fief  by  the  way,  and  arrived  within  two  days  journey  from 
tlie  Pcnfliina,  where  lie  fell  in  with  a  prodigious  hoft  of 
Tfluiktfiii  on  their  march  to  make  war  upon  the  Koriaks. 
Tiiniigh  the  number  of  Sheftakof's  followers,  RulTiar.^, 
Okhotikian  Tunguk?,  Lamutes,  and  Koriaks,  all  together 
conlilled  of  not  more  than  150  men,  yet  he  did  not  hcfitate 
to  riik  a  battle  with  the  Thutkftii.  This,  however,  had 
an  unfortunate  ift^ue  :  Sheftakof  was  ftruck  by  an  arrow 
from  the  enemy,  which  deprived  him  of  life,  and  thofe  who 
efcaped  falling  with  him,  were  entirely  put  to  flight.  This 
happened  the  14th  of  March  1730,  near  the  llrcam  Ye- 
gatlh,  which  falls  into  the  Penihinlkian  gulf  between  the 
rivers  Paren  and  Penlhina. 

Three  days  prior  to  this  difaftrous  event,  Sheftakof  had 
fent  an  order  to  Tavilkoi  oftrog,  directing  the  Kozak 
Trypho  Krupiftief  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  veffels  to  Bol- 
fiierttzkoi  yilrog,  from  t'lence  doubling  the  fi>uthern  point 
of  Kamtftiatka,  to  fail  on  towards  Nilhnci  Kamtfliat-Ovoi 
oftrog,  to  continue  his  voyage  hi  the  fame  fiiip  to  the  river 
Anadyr,  and  invite  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  traft  of 
country  lying  oppofite  to  pay  tribute  to  Ruflia.  In  this 
difpatch  he  recommended  Krupiftief  to  take  with  him  the 
gcodefift  Gvofdef,  in  cafe  he  were  inclined  to  go,  and  to 
treat  him  vs'ith  all  poiTible  kindnefs.  Concerning  what  came 
of  it  no  accounts  are  extant.  Only  thus  much  is  known, 
obferves  Mr.  Miiller,  that  the  geodefift  Gvofdef  was  aftu- 
ally,  in  the  year  1730,  between  the  65th  and  66th  degrees, 
of  latitude,  at  a  flrort  diftance  from  the  country  of  the 
Tfliuktftiy,  on  an  unknown  ftiore  fituate  over  againft  the  faid 
country  ;  that  he  even  found  people  there,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  converfe  for  want  of  an  interpreter. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions,  the  fin  boyarftioi  Ivan  Shef- 
takof was  failing  on  board  the  Gabriel  to  Kamtftiatka,  and 
on  the  19th  of  September  1729,  arrived  at  Bolfiieretzkoi. 
For  though  his  inftrudions  were  to  proceed  firft  to  the  river 
Ud,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  fo  by  violent  adverfe 
florins.  The  following  fummer,  however,  he  made  the 
voyage  to  the  Ud,  touched  at  Udflvoi  oftrog,  where  he  found 
people  who  had  been  fent  thither  by  colonel  Sheftakof,  and 
had  built  a  veflel  ;  but  that  not  being  fit  for  his  purpofe, 
he  returned  to  Kamtftiatka,  having  feen  both  on  his  paf- 
fage  outwards,  and  on  his  way  back,  feveral  ifiands,  and 
at  laft  made  again  the  port  of  Okhotlk, 

While  Sheftakof  was  on  his  paffage  back  to  Okhotfk, 
Jacob  Hens  the  pilot,  received  a  difpatch  from  captain  Pav- 
luzki, who  had  come  direftly  from  Yakutftc,  by  the  common 
inland  road,  to  Nifiiney  Kovymlkoi  Simovie,  or  oftrog,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  heard,  by  way  of  Anadyr(l<oi 
oftrog,  of  the  death  of  the  Kozak  colonel  Sheftakof;  but 
that  this  would  caufe  no  impsdiment  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
expedition  :  at  the  fame  time  ordering  the  pilot  plens  to  go, 
with  one  of  the  veffels  which  captain  Beering  had  left  at 
Okhotlk,  round  by  Kamtftiatka  to  Anadirflc,  whither  like- 
wife  captain  Pavluzki  would  preceed  without  delay.  In 
purfuance  of  this  order,  Hens  went  on  board  the  Gabriel, 
and  failed  for  Kamtftiatka.  On  the  20th  of  July  1731, 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kamtftiatka,  intending 
to  purfue  his  voyage  to  the  Anadyr,  when  a  report  wai 
brought  to  him,  that  the  fame  day  a  rebellious  crew  of 
Kanitlhadales  were  come  to  Nifliney  Kamtftiatkoi  oftrog, 
where  after  murdering  nioft  of  the  Ruffians,  they  had  ftt 
fire  to  the  dweUings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  few  remain, 
ing  Rufiians  took  refuge  on  board  tlie  veffel,  and  Hens  fent 
a  party  of  his  people  on  fhorc  to  reduce  the  Kamtfliadule* 
h  to 
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to  obedience  ;  in  which  they  fucceeded  ;  hut  the  event  effec- 
tually (topped  the  navigation  of  the  river  Anadyr. 

In  the  mean  time,  captain  Pavhizky  liad  arrived,  the  3d 
of  September  1730,  at  Anadyrlkoi  oftrog.  From  that  place 
in  'he  enfuing  fummer  he  marclscd  on  an  expedition  againlt 
the  refradory  Tlhuktflii.  Pavlu'/ky  opened  his  can-.paign 
the  twelfth  of  March  1731,  his  force  conlitling-  of  2  15  Ruf- 
fians, 160  Kuriaks,  and  60  Yukagirs.  He  took  the  road 
acrofs  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Uboina,  Bela,  and  Tfchcrna, 
which  fall  into  the  Anadyr,  advancing  direclly  north  towards 
the  Frozen  ocean,  and  leaving  the  head  of  tlie  Anadyr  to 
the  left.  Of  the  other  rivers  which  he  eroded  nothing  is 
known,  as  there  was  nobody  to  inform  him  of  them,  or  tell 
their  names.  After  a  courfe  of  two  months,  in  which  they 
conld  not  proceed  above  ten  verfts  a  day,  and  that  oi.ly  by 
refting  at  times,  Pavluzky  came  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  at  a 
place  where  a  conridcr:ible  river dilembognes  into  it,  but  the 
name  of  which  he  could  not  learn.  He  now  proceeded  four- 
teen days  eallward  along  the  coall,  moftly  over  the  ice, 
without  obfcrving  any  mouths  of  rivers,  as  they  were  often- 
times obliged  to  Iceep  out  on  the  ice  at  a  dillance  from  land. 
At  length  they  perceived  a  great  troop  of  Tlhuktihi  advanc- 
ing towards  them,  apparently  intending  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement with  them.  Pavluzki,  by  an  interpreter,  fummon- 
cd  them  to  furrender  to  Ruffia  ;  which,  on  their  peremptorily 
refufing  to  obey,  he  immediately  attacked  them,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  give  them  a  total  defeat.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  7th  of  June. 

After  reding  one  week,  Pavluzky  continued  his  march, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  June  came  to  two  rivers  that  dif- 
eharge  themfelves  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  at  the  dillance 
of  a  day's  journey  afundcr.  On  the  bank  of  the  latter  of 
thefe  rivers,  on  the  30lh  of  June,  a  fecond  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  as  happily  as  the  former. 

They  now  lay  ftill  for  three  days,  then  proceeded  to 
T(hukotflioi-nofs,  refolving  to  go  right  acrofs  it  to  the  Ana- 
dyrfkian  fea,  when  a  third  time  they  faw  advancing  towards 
them  a  numerous  army  of  Tfliuktfhi,  colleftcd  together  from 
both  coads.  Here  on  the  fourteenth  of  July  was  fought  the 
third  battle,  in  which  the  flaughter  on  the  enemy's  fide, 
■was  greater  than  the  advantage  on  that  of  the  Ruffians  ;  as, 
notwithftanding  their  defeat,  the  Tfliuktfhi  would  hearken 
to  no  terms  of  fubmiffion  or  tribute.  Among  the  fpoil 
were  found  many  articles  that  had  belonged  to  the  Kozak 
colonel  bheftakof,  and  were  loft  in  the  engagement  that  hap- 
pened near  the  ftream  Yegatfii.  That  affair  therefore  was 
thus  amply  revenged  ;  efpecially  as  in  all  the  three  battles, 
not  more  than  three  Ruffians,  one  Yukagir,  and  five  Koriaks, 
were  left  on  the  field.  It  was  affirmed,  that  among  the 
killed  of  the  enemy  in  the  laft.  encounter,  one  was  found 
who  had  a  hole  in  the  upper  lip  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth, 
in  which  pieces  of  the  walrufs  tootli  were  inferted. 

Pavluzky  now  marched  triumphantly  acrofs  Tfluikotfl-ioi- 
nofs,  in  which  he  had  to  climb  over  the  fummits  of  huge 
mountains,  and  ?.t  the  end  often  days  happily  reached  the 
other  coaft.  Here  he  fent  08  fome  of  his  people  by  water 
in  haidars ;  but  remained  himfelf,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Iiis  followers  on  fliore,  and  kept  along  the  coall,  which  there 
ftretches  fouth-ealhvard,  fo  that  every  evening  he  received 
reports  from  the  ba'dars.  On  the  feventh  day  they  came 
lip  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  twelve  days  after,  to  that 
of  another,  from  which,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  verfts, 
a  point  of  lard  runs  far  out  into  the  fea,  which  at  firft  is 
-^nountainous,  but  terminates  in  a  plain  extending  as  far  as  the 
,eye  can  fee.  This  point  is  probably  the  fame  that  obliged 
captain  Beering  to  put  back.  One  of  the  mountains  is  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Anadyrfltoi  ollrog  called  Serdzekamen. 
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Pavluzki  hence  turned  in  land,  and  returned  to  Anadirfk 
the  twentv-firft  of  October,  by  the  fame  way  that  he  went 
out. 

Mr.  Mailer  fpeaks  of  the  ardent  zeal  which  M.  Kerilof, 
at  that  time  fecretary  of  the  fenate,  manifcfted  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  difcoveries  in  1732. 

Havim^  related  what  information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  RufTinns,  and  particularlyfrom  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Miil- 
ler,  we  Ihall  now  proceed  to  deliver,  as  briefly  as  poflible, 
what  we  gather  from  other  authors,  more  ancient. 

Pere  Anil  was  informed  by  a  vaivodc,  that  the  people 
dwelling  about  the  Kovyma  frequently  went  to  the  fliores  of 
the  Frozen  ocean  to  purine  the  inorfes,  for  the  fake  of  their 
teeth.  M.  Witfen,  jullly  celebrated  for  his  perfevering 
diligence,  from  about  1 670  to  1692,  in  the  difcovery  of  theic 
unknown  countries,  fays,  that  "  the  great  projefting  point, 
which  he  calls  cape  Tabin,  extends  near  to  America  ;  that 
about  fifty  or  threefcoremen,  coming  from  the  Lena,  a  little 
before  1 692,  put  out  to  fea  in  the  Frozen  ocean  ;  and,  having 
turned  to  the  right,  came  to  the  point  agajnll  which  the 
fields  of  ice  driving  from  the  north  ftrike  with  their  whole 
force,  &c.  It  was  therefore  not  poilible  for  them  to  double 
this  cape,  nor  to  perceive  its  extremity  from  the  mountains 
of  the  north-call  of  that  point  of  Afia,  which  is  not  ex- 
tremely wide  in  that  place  ;  they  remarked  that  the  fea  was 
free  from  ice  on  the  other  fide,  that  is,  the  fouthern  ;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  land  of  that  point  extends  fo  far 
to  the  north-eall,  that  the  floating  ice,  coming  down  from 
the  north,  cannot  pafs  on  the  foutliern  fide." 

M.  Buache,  from  whom  this  pafiage  is  taken  (Confider. 
Geograph.  p.  105,  106.)  corroborates  and  jlluflrates  the  ac- 
count thus  :  "  The  firfl  pieces  of  ice  (he  faysj  coming 
from  the  north,  flop  at  the  ifland  between  the  cape  and 
America,  and  on  the  fliallows  which  conneft  it  to  the  two 
continents  ;  thefe  large  flakes,  accumulating  on  one  another, 
form  a  furt  of  bridge  ;  and  it  is  only  then,  that  the  others 
which  afterwards  come  down  from  the  north,  are  unable  to 
pafs  to  the  fouth,  &c.  On  this  point  (continues  M.  Witfen) 
are  found  men  who  wear  little  Hones  and  pieces  of  bone  in- 
ferted in  their  checks,  and  feem  to  have  a  llrong  affinity 
with  the  North  Am.ericans." 

Kxmpfer,  in  1683,  fparing  no  pains  that  might  any  way 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  northern  regions,  was  inform•^ 
ed  by  fcvcial  perfons,  that  the GreaterTartary  was  joined  by 
an  ifthmus,  compoted  of  lofty  mountains,  to  a  nciglibouring 
continent,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  America.  He  was 
fhewn  the  firft  maps  of  the  Rufllan  empire,  laid  down 
fome  years  before,  without  degrees  of  longitude.  On  them 
appeared  t'everal  confiderable  capes  on  the  eaftcrn  fliores  of 
Siberia  ;  one  of  them,  too  large  for  being  comprifed  within 
the  border  of  the  map,  which  was  cut  in  wood,^  was  abruptly 
fliortened  by  it.  This  is  the  point  fpokcn  of  by  M.  Witfen  ; 
but  at  that  time,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  thought  more  near 
to  Ruffia  than  it  really  is. 

Ifbrandt  Ides,  from  informations  carefully  taken  in  1693 
and  1694,  fpeaks  of  Kamtfliatka,  as  of  a  town,  which,  with 
the  furrounding  country,  was  inhabited  by  the  Xuxi  and 
Kocliki  (Tfliuktdii  and  Koriaks) ;  fays,  that  the  cape  of  ice 
is  a  tongue  of  land  projefting  into  the  fea,  where  it  is  inter- 
fered by  feveral  arms  of  water,  which  form  gulfs  and  ifles 
above  Kamtfliatka  ;  the  fea  has  an  entrance  frequented  by 
the  fifhermen  ;  here  are  the  towns  Anadyrlkoi  and  Sabatfka 
(on  the  map,  and  according  to  others  Sabatfia),  inhabited 
by  the  two  nations  above-mentioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
Yakutik  go  to  cape  St.  abalfia,  Anadyr,  Kamtlhatka,  &c. 
in  queft  of  the  narval. 

The  Swcdifh  officer,  who  was  a  prifoncr  in  Siberia  from 
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1709  to  1721,  contending  againfl;  tlie  opinion  of  tliofe  wlio 
imagined  that  Afia  was  contiguous  to  America,  pofitivcly 
aflerts  that  the  Riidian  vcfTcls,  coailing  along  the  main  land, 
ordinarily  pafs  the  Svretoi-nofs,  in  order  to  trade  with  the 
KamtJhadales  on  the  (hore  of  the  Eaftem  ocean,  about  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  :  but  for  this  pui-pofe  thty  are 
obliged  to  pafs  between  the  main  land,  and  a  great  idand 
lying  to  the  north-caft  of  Svretoi  nofs,  and  that  this  iflc  is 
the  north-weft  of  America.  Strahlcmberg  mentions  nothing 
farther  in  his  work  than  the  fafts  already  rtlated,  except- 
ing that  the  Yukagira  are  a  people  fettled  near  the  Frozen 
ocean,  between  the  mouth  of  tiie  Lena  and  cape  Tabin.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  the  pirt  of  the  continent  of  America 
of  which  fome  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  oppofite  the 
cape,  there  is  a  large  river,  wafting  down  its  current  numbers 
of  great  trees,  &c. 

From  ail  tlufe,  and  various  other  documents  and  data, 
M.  Engel  endeavours  to  eilablidi  fome  important  facts  ; 
fuch  as,  that  the  pofition  of  this  pretended  cape  Tabin  owes 
its  origin  to  the  defire  of  fixing  that  of  Pliny  fpoken  of  above ; 
and  this  motive  having  fubfifted  till  within  a  few  years  part, 
or  at  leall  the  idea  of  a  finis  terrse  towards  the  north-call,  it 
has  been  preferved,  and  fome  cape  or  other  was  to  be  found 
for  that  purpofe.  That  the  largeft  of  all,  that  which  extends 
farthefl  into  the  fea  ;  and  the  mod  formidable,  according  to 
all  accounts,  is  the  double  cape,  called  Sej-dzekamen,  or  heart 
of  ftone,  north  of  the  Anadyr,  which  may  in  fome  years,  at 
lead,  without  difficulty  be  doubled  ;  fince  it  is  not  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  pole,  but  to  the  occafional  conjunftion 
of  vail  bodies  of  ice,  that  renders  it  at  fuch  times  impraftica- 
ble. 

M.  Gmelin  fays :  "  There  are  even  traces  of  a  man,  who 
in  a  fmall  boat,  not  much  bigger  than  a  fiilierman's  canoe, 
doubled  the  Shalaginfkoy  cape,  and  made  the  voyage  from 
the  Kovyma  to  Kamtfliatka."  It  may  be  aflced,  adds  M.  En- 
gel,  whether  I  am  fo  credulous  as  to  believe  it  ?  No  :  if  I 
ihould  grant  what  he  means  by  that  cape  ;  fince  this  man 
mull  have  failed,  according  to  the  arbitrary  dillances  laid 
down  in  the  charts,  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues.  But  if  ac- 
cording to  my  fyftem,  we  banifh  cape  Tabin  into  its  proper 
nonentity,  diminifh  the  extent  of  the  coafts,  approximate 
the  rivers,  efpecially  the  Kovyma  (for  the  fuppofed  declen- 
Con  of  the  coall,  and  the  greater  proximity  of  the  Indigirka 
and  the  Kovyma,  are  comfirmcd  by  various  arguments)  ;  by 
doubling  the  Serdzekamen,  as  the  fole  and  real  cape  Shala- 
ginflcoy,  then  it  would  be  by  no  means  impoffible,  in  one 
of  thofe  years,  when,  as  M.  Mliller  allows,  there  are  nomaf- 
fes  of  ice  in  its  environs. 

The  authorities  whereon  M  Miiller  and  the  Ruffian  geo- 
graphers fix  the  longitude  of  the  eallern  extremity  of  Afia 
beyond  the  two  hundredth  degree  from  the  firll  meridian  of 
Ferro,  or  iSo""  6'  15"  from  Paris,  are  derived  from  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Jupiter's  fatelliteS,  taken  by  KralTilnikof,  at 
Kamtlhatka  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Siberia  ;  as  alfo  from  the 
expeditions,  both  by  land  and  fca,  of  the  Ruffians  towards 
Tlhukot  (koi-nofs. 

M.  Engel  di/pntes  the  accuracy  of  thefe  obfervations, 
and  dedufls  no  Icfs  than  twenty-nine  degrees  from  the  lon- 
gitude of  Kamtfliatka  as  ftatcd  by  the  Ruffians.  M.  de 
Vaugoiidy,  however,  fees  no  fufficient  reafons  for  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  fubllraflion  ;  and  contents  himfelf  with  curtailing 
the  continent  of  Afia  of  no  more  than  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude.  M.  Buache  diflcnts  from  the  opinions  both  of 
Engel  and  Vaugondy  ;  defending  llie  lyllem  of  the  Ruffian 
geographers  onthe  authority  of  tables  drawnupbyM.Maraldi. 
It  is  certain  that  Ktaffilnikof  compared  his  ftatements 
with  correfpondent  obfervations  made  at  Peterfburg,  and  the 


refults  were  ;  on  comparing  an  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of 
the  firll  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  taken  at  O'khotfk',  Jan.  17,  ij^.^, 
with  an  obfervation  of  an  echpfe  of  .the  fame  fatellite  taken 
at  Petcrlburg,  Jan.  15,  of  the  fame  year,  the  difference  of 
longitude   between  Pcterfljurg  and  Okhotflc   appeared  to  be 
7  hours,   31  minutes,  29  feconds  ;  from  a  comparifon  of  two 
fubfequent   fimilar  obfervations,  the  difference  of  longitude 
was  found  to  be  7  hours,  31  minutes,  34  feconds  ;  the  pro- 
portional mean  whereof,  rejefting  the  half  fecond,  is  7  hours, 
31  minutes,   31  feconds,  the  true  difference  between  the  me- 
ridians of  Peterfburg  and  Okhotflc  according  to  thefe  obfer- 
vations.   Adding  the  longitudinal  difference  between  Peterf- 
burg and    Paris,  which  is  I  hour,  52  m.inutes,   25  feconds, 
we  get  the  longitude   of  Okhotik   fro.m  Paris,  7   hours,  23 
minutes,  56  feconds,    differing  only   26  feconds  from  the 
refult  of  M.  Maraldi.   (See  Nov.  Cumm.  Petropol.  torn.  iii. 
p.  470. )     So  likewife  the  longitude  of  Bolfheretfl<,    from 
correfpondent  obfenations  taken  there  and  at  St.  Peterfburg, 
appears  to   be  10  hours,   20  minutes,   22  feconds,  differing 
from  Maraldi  about  2  minutes,  5  feconds.   (Id.  ib.  p.  469.) 
But  the   longitude  of  the  haven  of  Peterpavlovfliy,  calcu- 
lated in  like  manner  by  correfpondent  obfervations,   difagrees 
with  the  longitude  as  computed  by  Maraloi   no  more  than 
20  feconds.  (Ibid.)     Belides,  the  refults  deduced  from  cor* 
refpondent  obfervations  of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellite* 
taken  at  Bolfheretft;,  and  at  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
by  Kraffilnikof,  and  at  Pekin  by  thejefuit  miffionaries,  evince 
by  their  near  agreement  the  care  and   attention  with  which 
the  obfervations  muft  have  been  conduifted  ;  whence  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fufpicions  of  inaccuracj 
imputed  to  Kraffilnikof  are  deflitute  of  any  jufl  foundation. 
(Obferv.  Aflron.  eccl.  Sat.  Jovis,  &c.    Nov.  Comm.  Petro- 
pol.  torn.  iii.  p.  452,  &feq.    Obferv.  Aflron.  Pekini  faftx. 
Ant.  Hallerilein.    Curante  Max.  Hell.  Vindibonx,   176S.) 
For  fupporting,  however,  in  fome  fort,  thefe   fufpicions, 
M.  Vaugondy   pretends,    that  the   time-pieces   and   other 
inftruments  ufed  by  Kraffilnikof  at  Kamtfliatka,  were  greatly 
damaged  by  the  length  of  the  journey  ;  and  that  the  pei-fou 
who  was  fent  to  repair  them  was  not  expert  in  his  bufinefs. 
But  this   opinion   feems  to  have  been  too  haftily  adopted  ; 
for,  though  Kraffilnikof  does  indeed  allow  that  his  time- 
piece fometimes  fl;opt,  and  that  too   when  he   wanted  to 
afcertain   the   true   time  of  the    obfervation  ;    and  farther 
admits,  that  confequently  the  obfervations  taken  by   him 
under  thefe   difadvantages,  when  he  was  unable  to   correft 
them  by   former  or  fubfequent  obfervations  of  the  fun   or 
ftars,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  which  he  has  therefore 
ditlinguiflied  by  an  aflcrilm  ;  there   are  neveithelels   many- 
others  not  Table  to  any  objeflions  of  this  nature ;  and   the 
obfervations   alluded  to  above  fall   under  this  defcription. 
(.See  Nov.    Comment.   Petrop.  torn.  iii.  p.  444.)     However, 
the  teftimony  of  the  late  profeffor  JSIiiUer,  who  was  in  thofe 
parts  with  Kraffilnikof,  as  to  the   fufficiency  of  the  inftrtj- 
ments  entirely  removes  that  objeftion. 

The  befl  way  of  trying  the  accuracy  of  the  Ruffian  geo- 
graphers in  fettling  the  longitude  of  Kamtfhatka,  will  be 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Yakut fk,  which  has  been 
clearly  ellablifhed  by  a  variety  of  obferv.ations  taken  at 
diflerent  times  and  by  different  perlons.  If  therefore  any 
error  be  in  placing  Kamtfliatka  fo  far  to  the  eaft,  it  is  in  the 
longitude  between  Yakutfli  and  Bolflieretfk. 

Now,  Kraffilnikof,  on  his  return  from  Kamtfhatka,  ob- 
ferved  at  Yakutfk  feveral  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  from 
which  it  appears,  on  comparing  them  with  calculations  of 
the  fame  eclipfes  made  by  M.  Wargentin  for  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  that  the  mean  of  the  refult  is  S  hours,  29  minutes, 
5  feconds.     The  obfervations  of  M.  Iflenief,  taken   at  Ya- 

L  2  kuUk- 
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kutflc  in  1769,  whither  he  had  been  fcnt  to  obfcrve  the 
trarifit  of  Venus,  received  the  fanftion  of  the  imperial 
academy  of  fcienccs.  (Nov.  ComRient,  Acad.  Petrop.  torn. 
xiv.  pars  iii.  p.  268 — 321-)  Tlie  longitude  given  by  him  to 
Yakutflc  is  8  hours,  29  miuutes,  34  feconds,  a  fulFiciently 
accurate  agreement  uith  the  longitude  refulting  from  the 
obfervatioiis  of  Kraffilnikof. 

The  longitude  therefore  of  Yakiitdc  from  Paris  beinp;  8 
hours,  29  minutes,  5  feconds,  or  127"  16' o";  and  of  Bol- 
flierctlk  lohours,  17  minutes,  1 7  feconds,  or  150°  19'  15", 
the  longitudinal  difference  of  thefe  two  places,  from  ailro- 
nomical  ubfcrvations,  is  l  hour,  4S  minutes,  S  feconds,  or 
27°  3'  o".  The  latitude  of  Bollhtietlk  is  52"  §^'  3",  and 
that  of  Yakntdc  62°  i' 50"  ;  then  the  dilference  of' their 
longitude  being  from  the  foregoing  llatement  27°  3'  o",  the 
direcl  diftance  between  the  places  me.ifured  on  a  great  ciicle 
of  the  earth  will  appear  by  trigonometry  to  be  16^  57',  or 
about  1773  verfts,  reckoning  104!  verlls  to  a  degree.  This 
dillancc  confiils  partly  of  fea  and  partly  of  land  ;  and  a 
conftant  intercourfe  is  kept  up  between  the  two  places,  by 
means  of  Okhutflc,  which  ilands  in  the  intennediate  fpace. 
The  diftance  by  fea  from  Bolflieretflc  to  Okhotflv  is  eftimatcd 
by  nautical  reckonings  to  be  1254  verils,  and  the  dillauce 
by  land  from  Okhotfl;  to  Yakutlk  is  927,  making  together 
■21S1  verfts.  Tlie  direA  diftance  deduced  by  trigonomctiy, 
fuppofing  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Boldieretflc 
and  Yakuifl<  to  be  27°  3',  is  1773,  faUing  fhort  of  2  iSi  by 
408  ;  a  difference  naturally  to  be  cxpefted,  on  confidering 
that  neither  journics  by  land,  nor  voyages  by  fea,  are  ever 
performed  precifely  on  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  which  is 
the  (hortell  line  between  any  two  places. 

Such  being  the  agreement  between  the  diftance  thus 
eflimated,  and  that  deduced  by  calculation,  admitting  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  Yakutfk  and  Boliheretlk  to 
be  27°  3',  it  feems  highly  improbable  that  there  (liould  be 
an  error  of  many  degrees  in  the  aftronomical  detcraiia- 
ation. 

Since  then  the  longitude  between  Ferro  and  St.  Peterfburg 
IS  confeffedly  48^  ;  that  between  St.  Peterfburg  and  Ya- 
kutlk 99°  21';  and,  as  the  diilance  in  longitude  between 
Yakutfk  and  BoKlieretfl^  cannot  be  materially  lefs  than  27° 
<;':  it  follows,  that  the  longitude  of  Boliheretlk  from  Ferro 
cannot  be  much  fliort  of  i  74°  24'.  How  then  are  we  to 
find  room  for  fo  confiderable  an  error  as  29  degrees,  which, 
according  to  M.  Engel,  or  even  of  j  I",  which,  according  to 
M.  Vaugondy,  is  chargeable  on  the  Ruffian  geographers  in 
determining  the  longitude  of  Kamtfhatk:^  i 
From  the  ifle  of  Ferro  the  longitude  of 

Yakutfk  is  -  -  147°  o'    o" 

Okhotlk  -  -  160     7     o 

Bolfheretflc  -  -  174   13     o 

Peter  and  Paul  -  176  10     o 

As  no  aftronomical  obfervations  have  been   made   farther 

to  the  call  than  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  impoffible 

to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  longitude  of  the  noith-eaftern 

promontory   of    Afia.     It   is   nevertiielcfs   apparent,    from 

Beenng's  and  Synd's  coalling  voyages  towards  Tfliukotfkoi- 

nofs,  as  well  as  from    other  expeditions  to  thofe  parts  by 

land  and  fea,  that  the  coafl  of  Afia,  in  lat.  64°,  flretchesat 

leaft  23°  2'  30"  from  port  Peter  and  Paul,  or  to  about  200° 

longitude    from   the  ide  of  Ferro.     But  the   accuracy   of 

Kralfdnikof's  obfervations  at  the  harbour  of  Peter  and  Paul 

has  fince  been  confirmed  by  captain  Cook,  who  places  that 

harbour  in  lat.  53"  i'.  longit..  158'  36'.  call  from  Greenwich  ; 

KrafGlnikof  Hating  it  to  lie  in  lat.  53°  o'  38".  long.  176" 

10'.  from  Ferro,  or  158°  35'.  from  Greenwich.     The  difler- 

«Qce  therefore  is  only  twenty-two  feconds  in  the  latitude, 
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and  one  minute  in  the  longitude.  Confequently,  the  afler- 
tion  of  Vaugondy,  that  the  Ruffians  had  advanced  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfliatka  eleven  degrees  too  much  to  the  call  ; 
and  of  Engel,  who  fuppofes  that  error  to  be  no  lefs  than 
twenty-nine  degrees,  is  manifellly  refuted  ;  and  the  accu- 
racy  of  the  aflronomical  obfervations  made  by  the  Ruffian 
geographers  is  now  incontellalily  afcertained. 

The  next  point  of  land  obfervcd  by  our  Engliili  navi- 
gators, was  that  promontory,  by  Bcering  called  Tfhukot- 
llcoi-nofs,  a  name  adopted  by  captain  Cook,  but  which  is 
fometimes  denominated  Anadyrlkoi-uofs,  from  its  fituatioa 
on  the  bay  of  the  river  Anadyr.  The  application  of  the 
term  Tlhukotl!;oi-nofs  to  this  promontory,  may  perhaps 
occalion  fome  coufufion  to  future  navigators  and  geogra- 
phers, as  that  denomination  has  been  ufually  given,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  appropriated  to  the  eallern  extremity 
of  Alia,  the  call  cape  of  Cook. 

From  Anadyrllvoi-nofs,  laid  down  by  the  Englifh  in  lat, 
64°  13',  under  the  appellative  of  Tfluikotflvoi-nofs,  to  cape 
Serdzckaraen,  in  lat.  67°,  the  utmoil  extent  of  Beering's 
navigation  to  the  north,  captain  Cook  does  jullice  to  tiio 
memorj-  of  Beering,  by  oblerving,  that  "  he  has  here  deli- 
neated the  coall  vei^  well,  and  fixed  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  places  better  than  could  be  expefted 
from  the  methods  he  had  to  go  by."  (Cook's  Voyage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  474.) 

Within  this  track  our  great  navigator  has  correfted  the 
errors  of  the  Rufiian  charts,  and  afcertained  the  pbCtion  of 
the  real  Tfhukotflcol-nofs,  which  Miiller  had  erroneoully 
conjeiflured  to  lie  above  the  70th  degree  of  latitude.  He 
gives  the  name  of  Eaft-cape  to  this  great  promontory  of  the 
Tfhuktihi,  proves  it  to  be  the  moft  eaitern  extremity  of 
Afia,  and  fixes  its  latitude  in  66°  6',  and  longit.  190°  22' ; 
inconteflably  ftiewing,  that  the  Ruffians  were  not  wrong  in 
affertlng  that  the  north-eallern  extremity  of  Afia  flretched 
beyond  he  2C0th  degree  of  longitude  from  the  iile  of  Ferro, 
or  182°  from  Greenwich. 

That  remarkable  expudition  of  Deflmef,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  profefTor  Miiller,  he  failed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kovyma,  weathered  Tihukotlkoi-nofs,  or  Eafl-cape, 
and  was  fhlpwrecked  in  the  fea  of  Kamtlhatka,  was  not 
only  the  earlieil,  but  the  moll  important  of  the  Ruffian 
enterprifes  in  thefe  latitudes ;  as  it  firll  afcertained  the 
feparation  of  the  two  continents. 

Deflinef's  defcription  of  the  north-eaflern  cape  agrees 
in  feveral  material  circumllances  with  that  of  the  fame  pro- 
montory given  by  captain  Cook.  According  to  Dethnef, 
it  "  conlHls  entirely  of  rocks."  Cook  fays,  that  "  it 
fliews  a  ileep  rocky  cll.Tnfxt  the  fea  ;  and  at  the  very  point 
are  fome  rocks  hke  fpires.  The  laud  about  this  promon- 
tory is  compofed  of  hills  and  vallics  ;  the  former  terminate 
at  the  fea  in  lleep  rocky  points,  and  the  latter  in  low  fhores. 
The  hills  feemed  to  be  naked  rock."  (Voyage,  vol.  ii, 
p.  472.) 

Dedincf  adds,  that,  on  the  coafl  near  the  promontory, 
the  natives  had  reared  a  "  pile  refembling  a  tower,  with  the 
bones  of  whales."  Cook  likewife  noticed  thefe  piles  as 
very  common  on  the  coall  of  the  Tihuktdii.  "  Over  the 
dwelling  ftands  a  kind  of  fentry-box,  compofed  of  the  large 
bones  of  large  llfh  ;"  and  again,  "  near  the  dwellings  were 
eredted  flages  of  bones,  fuch  as  before  defcribed."  (lb. 
p.  451.  472.)  Cook  alfo  coincides  with  Defhncf  in  placing 
two  iflands  direflly  oppofite  to  the  promontory  ;  and  capt. 
King  confirms  another  alfertion  of  the  Ruffian  navigator, 
that  the  palfage  from  the  fame  promontory  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Anadyr,  may  with  a  fair  wind  be  performed  in 
feventy-two  hours.     (Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  264.)  ^ 

It 
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It  has  been  objefted  to  Deflmef's  narrative,  that  Cook 
and  Gierke  were  in  two  fiicccffive  years  prevented  by  the 
ice  fronTpufliing  forward  into  the  Frozen  ocean;  but  in 
reply  to  tliis  it  (huuld  be  obfcrved,  that  Deflmef  failed  in 
a  fmall  veffel,  more  eafily  worked  than  the  Enghfli  fhips  ; 
and  that  the  year  in  whicli  he  pafled  round  is  rcprcfented 
as  more  than  ufually  free  from  ice.  The  feafon  alfo  in  which 
De(hnef  doubled  t!ie  great  Siberian  promontoiy,  probably 
was  more  favourable  to  navigation  in  the  Frozen  fea,  than 
the  time  of  year  adopted  by  the  Englifh.  For,  though 
}ie  failed  on  the  firll  of  July,  or  June  20,  O.  S.  yet  he 
appears  not  to  have  amved  in  the  eaftern  ocean  till  towards 
the  end  of  September.  Shortly  after  Ankudinof's  fliip- 
wreck  on  Tfluikotllvoi  nofs,  Defiinef  mentions  that  he  land- 
ed on  the  fuft  of  October,  or  September  20,  O.  S.,  and 
fldrmiftied  with  the  Tthuktflii.  Confcquently,  from  the 
length  of  the  inten-al  between  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  to  his  entrance  on  the 
Eailern  ocean,  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred  that  he  was 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  through  the  ice, 
which  he  at  length  effeftcd.  V.'hcreas  Cook  quitted  that 
dreary  region  on  the  29th  of  Augull ;  and  Gierke  fo  early 
as  the  month  of  July.  The  middle  and  the  latter  end  of 
September  are  generally  elteemed  the  moft.  proper  periods 
for  navigating  the  Frozen  ocean. 

The  fole  aim  of  Deihnef  being  to  fail  from  the  Kovyma 
to  the  Anadyr,  it  was  not  incompatible  with  his  plan  to 
continue  on  the  coaft,  and  to  perfcvere  in  expecling  a  favour- 
able occafion  for  effeftuating  his-purpofe,  without  expoling 
himfelf  to  thofe  difficulties  and  dangers  which  feamen  from 
more  dillant  quarters  mult  neceflarily  experience.  Whereas 
the  grand  defign  of  the  Englifh  navigators  being  toafcertain 
the  pradlicabiUty  of  a  north-eallern  paflage,  and  having 
incontrovertibly  determined  that  important  qneftion  in  the 
negative,  they  accompUfhcd  the  primar)'  obiect  of  their 
expedition.  They  could  not  therefore,  conhiltntly  with 
their  views  and  inftruftions,  by  delaying  their  departure 
from  thofe  frozen  regions,  expofe  thcmfelves  to  the  hazard 
of  being  hemmed  in  by  the  ice,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
evincing  the  poffibihty  of  getting  round  to  the  Kovyma. 

Thefe  circumllances  feem  to  prove  that  Defhnef  atlually 
performed  this  voyage  ;  yet  as  he  neither  made  any  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations,  nor  traced  a  chart  of  the  coalt,  his 
expedition,  though  it  decided  the  long  controverfy  concern- 
ing the  feparalion  of  the  two  continents,  contributed,  how- 
ever, nothing  towards  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  north- 
eaftem  extremity  of  Afia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
capt.  Cook  alone.     (See  Coxe's  Ruffian  Difcoveries.) 

In  the  year  1785,  capt.  Bilhngs,  an  Englifhman  in  the 
Ruffian  fervice,  was  fent  by  Catharine  II.  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovcry  into  thefe  parts;  and  the  refults  of  his  obferva- 
tions are  found  to  agree  with  thofe  of  captain  Cook, 
placing  the  eafternmoft  extremity  of  Afia  in  lat.  66°  6'. 
and  afcertaining  its  longitude  at  190°  22'.  from  Green- 
wich. 

The  population  of  Afia,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  is  by  all 
authors  allowed  to  be  wholly  primitive  and  original ;  if  we 
except  that  of  the  Tfliuktfhi,  who  by  the  Ruffian  travellers 
and  Mr.  Tooke  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffi;d  from  the  oppo- 
fite  coall  of  America.  A  few  colonies  have  migrated  from 
Ruffia  to  the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Kamt- 
(hatka  ;  and  well-known  European  fettlements  are  in  Hin- 
doftan  and  the  illes  to  the  fouth-eaft  ;  but  the  fnll  ferious 
attempt  to  colonize  what  is  deemed  a  part  of  Afia,  was 
the  recent  fettlement  at  Port  Jackfon.  With  thefe  and 
other  trifling  excLptioiis,  Afia  prefents  a  prodigious  original 
population,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  tabkj 
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which  will  be  found  more  clear  than  any  prolix  difquICtion 

on  the  fubject. 

LiNN.-EAN  Table  of   the  Nations  and   Languages 
IN.  Asia. 
Of  the  three  feveral  appellatryes,  the  firfl  denotes  ordo, 
the  fecond  genus,  the  t.h\\i. /pedes. 

1.  Affyrians. — AIT)  nans,  Arabians,  Egyptians. — Chaldee, 
Hebrew,  ^c. 

2.  Scythians. — Perfians,  Scythias  intra  and  extra  Imaum, 
&c.  Armenians. — (The  Parfi  and  Zend  are  cognate  with 
the  Gothic,  Greek,  Latin,  according  to  fir  William  Jones. 
Indian  Difitrt.  vol.  i.  p.  206.  The  Pehlavi  is  Affyrian  or 
Chaldaic.     Id.  iRy,   188.   2c6.). 

3.  Sarmats. — Medes  and  Parthians.— Georgians  and  Cir- 
caffians. 

4.  Seres  and  Indi. — Hindoos,  northern  and  foiuhern, 
&c. 

5.  Sina;. — Chinefe  and  Japanefe. — Thefe  have  a  Tataric 
foim  and  face  ;  they  are  probably  highly-civilized  Tatars, 
Mongoles  or  Mandfiiurs. 

Barlanc  Nations  from  north  to  foulh,  and  according  to  the 
degrees  of  larbarifm. 

6.  Samoyedes,  Oftiaks,  Yurals,   &c. 

7.  Yakutes. — Yukagirs.  (Expelled  Tatars,  according  ta 
Tooke  and  LefTeps.) 

f 
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8.  Koriaks. — Tlbuktfhi.     (From   the  oppofite   coaft  o 
America.     Tooke's  Ruffia.  The  Yukagirs  are  a  tribe  of  the 
Yakutes,  around  Yakutlli,    and     both    are    expelled    Ta- 
tars.     Tooke's  View,  ii.  80.     LefTeps,  ii.   312.) 

9.  Kamtfhatdales — Kurillans — (Thefe  refemble  the  Ja- 
panefe. ) 

10.  I^Iandfhures  or  Tungufes. — Lamutes. — (Ruline-ceo- 
ple  iu  China.)  '■Si- 
ll. Mongohs.— Kalrauks.— Soongares,   Tungutes,  Bu- 

rsts,  &c. 

12.  Tatars  or  Huns. — Turks,  Khafares,  \]7x?.,  and 
Siberians.— Nogays,  Bafhkirs,  Kirghifikaizaki  or  Kirghifc 
Kaizaks,  Teleutes. 

After  the  deftrucl;ion  of  Attila's  fwarms,  and  the  effcas 
of  unfortunate  inroads,  the  Huns  became  fubjeft  to  the 
Mongoles,  who  under  Zingis  or  Chiugis  khan,  Timur, 
&c.  ci.nlHtuted  the  fuprcme  nation  in  Afia. — The  great 
fhare  of  population  which  Europe  has  received  from  Afia  will 
appear  from  the  following  brief  ftatement. 
Primitive  Inhabitants. 

I.  Celts.— Irilh,  Welch,  Armorican.— Erfe,  Manks; 
Cornifh. 


Colonies  from  jifia. 

3.  Scythians  or  Goths  (0(//n).— Icelanders,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  Englifh.— Swils,  Frifit,  Fkmifh. 
Dutth. 

4.  Sarmats  or  Slavons  (P^-Hw).— Poles,  Ruffians,  Kai- 
zaks. — Heruli,  Vendi,  Lettes. 

The  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are  alfo  of 
Afiatic  origin  ;  and  fpeak  corrupted  Roman,  which,  like 
the  Greek,  is  a  pohfiied  dialed  of  the  Gothic,  according 
to  fir  William  Jones,  and  other  able  antiquaries.  The  He- 
ruli, Ve'iides,  and  Lettes,  ufed  mixed  and  imperfeft  dialeClg 
of  the  Sclavonic. 

Befides  thefe  numerous  original  nations,  the  Malays  and 
Afiatic  iflanders  coniUtule  another  large  and  diflind  clafs 
of  mankind,  with  a  pecuhar  fpeech,  in  the  fouth  of  the 
estenfiYC  continent  of  Aiia. 

It 
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It  appears  that  not  above  one  quarter  of  Afiawas  known 
to  the  aueicnts ;  and  this  knowledge  was  little  increafcd  till 
Marco  Polo,  whofe  travels  became  well  known  in  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  eilabliOicd  a  memorable  epoch 
ill  geography,  by  pailiiig  to  Ciiina,  and  difcloling  the  ex- 
tent of  that  country,  the  iflands  of  Japan,  and  a  faint 
intelligence  of  other  regions,  illuftratcd  and  conlirmed  by  re- 
cent accounts.  The  wide  conquells  of  the  famous  Tlliingliis- 
khan,  commonly  called  Zingis.in  the beginningof  the  thirteenth 
century,  tirtl  opened  the  difcovery  of  the  diilant  parts  of 
Afia;  tile  Mongoles,  whofe  fovereign  he  was,  being  fituat- 
ed  to  the  call  of  the  Huns,  who  had  before  diffuftd  tenor 
over  Europe.  The  primitive  feat  of  the  Mongoles  was  in 
the  mountains  wliich  give  fourcc  to  the  river  Onon  ;  and  at  a 
ftiort  dillance  to  the  fouth-weft  was  Kara-kum,  the  firft 
capital  of  the  Mongole  empire.  The  victories  of  Zingis 
extended  from  Cathay,  or  the  nortliern  part  of  China,  to 
the  river  Indus  ;  and  his  fucccfi'ors  profecutcd  them  over 
Ruffia,  while  they  made  incurfions  as  far  as  Hungai-y  and 
Germany.  Tiie  power  of  the  Mongoles,  thus  widely 
diffufcd,  naturally  excited  an  attention,  never  llimulated  by 
a  number  of  petty  barbaric  tribes;  and  at  the  fame  time 
facilitated  the  piogrefs  of  the  traveller,  who,  as  in  Africa 
at  prcient,  had  been  fonmrly  impeded  by  the  enmities  of 
diminutive  potentates.  By  force  of  arms  the  Mongoles 
alfo  firll  opened  the  .obfeure  rcceifes  of  .Siberia.  Sheibani 
khan,  in  the  year  1242,  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  tlioufand 
families  into  thole  northern  regions  ;  and  his  defcendants 
reigned  in  the  Tobollkoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the 
Ruffian  conqucll.  (Gibbon,  xi.  424.)  Two  European 
travellers,  Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  being  commilTioned 
to  infpcCt  the  power  and  refourccs  of  the  new  empire  of 
the  Mongoles,  the  latter  found  at  Kara-kum  a  Parilian 
goldfmith  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  khan  :  and  by 
Carpini's  relation  it  appears,  that  from  their  brethren  in 
Siberia,  the  Mongoles  liad  received  fome  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Samoyedcs. 

Thus  the  difcovery  of  Afia,  which  had  Iain  nearlydorinant 
Cnce  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  began  to  revive  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Yet  after  the  publication  of  Marco  Polo's  travels, 
little  was  done  for  two  centuiHcs;  and  the  authenticity  of 
his  accounts  even  began  to  be  queftioned.  From  the  map 
of  the  world  by  Andrea  Bianco,  the  Venetian,  1440,  it 
fufficicntly  appears  that  the  difeoveries  of  Polo  had,  even 
in  his  native  country,  been  rather  diminifhed  than  increafcd. 
(See  Formalconi,  laggia  fulla  nautica  antica  de  Veneziani, 
Ven.  1783,  8vo.)  See  alfo  the  defcription  of  Afia  by  pope 
Pius  II.  who  appears  not  even  to  have  feen  the  travels  of 
Polo.  One  man  indeed  of  great  mental  powers,  was  im- 
preffed  with  their  veracity,  and  in  confequence  accomplifiied 
a  memorable  enterprile.  This  was  Chriftoval  Colon,  or 
as  we  call  him,  Chrillopher  Columbus  ;  who,  led  by  the 
relation  of  Polo,  conceived,  that  as  Afia  extended  fo  far 
to  the  eaft,  its  fhores  might  be  reached  by  a  (hort  naviga- 
tion from  the  wellern  extremity  of  Europe.  In  this  crro- 
neojs  idea,  when  that  great  man  difcovered  the  idands  now 
called  tlie  Well  Indies,  he  thought  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  Zipango  of  Polo,  or  J  ipan ;  and  thus  the  name  of 
Jndia  was  al  furdly  bellowed  on  thofc  new  regions. 

After  the  difeoveiy  of  America  and  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  maritime  parts  and  illands  of  Afia  were  fi:c- 
ccffively  difclofed.  Ytt  the  recent  voyages  of  the  Ruffian 
navigators,  of  our  immortal  Cook,  and  oi  the  unfortunate 
L.a  Peyroufe,  evince  that  much  remamed  to  be  done.  Con- 
cerning  the  interior  of  Siberia,  fcarccly  any  folid  informa- 
tion was  had  till  Prter  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
tava,  lent  many  Swedtfh  priioners  into  that  region  ;   and 
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Strahlcmberg,  one  of  the  officers,  publidied  an  account  of 
Siberia  ;  which  though  extremely  inaccurate  and  defedive, 
opened  the  way  to  farther  intelligence.  The  knowledge 
thus  obtamed  was  greatly  improved  and  augmented  by  the 
well-known  journies  of  Pallas  and  the  other  academicians. 
Our  acquaintance  with  Afia  is  Hill  liowever  far  from  being 
perfeiSt,  efpecially  in  regard  to  Daouria  and  other  regions 
near  the  confines  of  the  Rufiian  and  Chinefe  empires ;  not 
to  mention  central  Afia  in  general,  Thibet  and  lome  more 
fouthern  tracts  ;  nor  had  even  the  geography  of  plindollau 
been  treated  with  tolerable  accuracy,  till  major  Renncll 
publiilied  his  excellent  map  and  memoir. 

The  religions  of  Afia  are  various  ;  and  the  climate  admits 
of  eveiy  variety,  from  the  equator  to  the  Arftic  lea. 

Though  Afia  cannot  vie  with  Europe  in  the  advantages 
of  inland  feas,  yet,  in  addition  to  a  fliare  of  the  Mediten-a- 
nean,  it  pofiefies  the  Red  fta  (the  Arabian  fea),  and  the 
gulf  of  Ptrfia,  the  bays  of  Bengal  and  Nankin,  with  other 
gulfs,  whicli  diverfify  the  coalls  much  more  than  thofe  of 
Africa  or  America,  and  have  doubtlefs  contributed  greatly 
to  the  civilization  of  this  celebrated  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Red  fea,  or  die  Arabian  gulf  of  antiquity,  conlli- 
tutes  the  grand  natural  divifion  between  Atia  and  Africa  ; 
but  its  advantages  have  been  chiefly  felt  by  the  latter,  which 
is  entirely  dellitute  of  other  inland  feas ;  JlLgypt  and 
Abyflinia,  two  of  the  mod  civilized  countries  in  that  divi- 
fion, having  derived  great  benefits  from  that  famous  gulf, 
which,  from  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel  to  Suez,  extends 
about  21°  or  1470  Britifh  miles;  terminating,  not  in  two 
equal  branches,  as  delineated  in  old  maps,  but  in  an  cxten- 
five  wellern  branch,  while  the  eallern  afcends  little  beyond 
the  parallel  of  mount  Sinai. 

The  Perfian  gulf  is  another  noted  inland  fea,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  former,  being  the  grand  receptacle  of 
thofe  celebrated  rivers  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  other  gulfs  do  not  afford  fuch  ftrong  features  of  what 
are  properly  termed  inland  feas.  But  the  vail  extent  of 
Afia  contains  feas  totally  detached,  and  of  a  different  de- 
fcription from  any  that  occur  in  Europe  or  other  quarters 
of  the  world.  Such  is  the  Euxine,  and  likewife  the 
Cafpian,  which  extends  about  ten  degrees,  or  700  miles  in 
length,  and  from  100  to  200  in  brcadtli.  Strabo  and  Pliny 
idly  fuppofed  this  fea  to  be  a  gulf,  extending  from  the 
northern  ocean  :  though  Herodotus,  many  centuries  before, 
had  delivered  jufler  notions  of  it.  The  Cafpian,  however, 
feems,  at  fome  remote  period,  to  have  fpread  farther  to  the 
north,  where  the  deferts  are  ftill  fandy  and  falme,  and  pre- 
fcnt  the  fame  fiiells  that  are  found  in  the  Cafpian  ;  yet  that 
chain  of  mountains  which  branches  from  the  weft  of  the 
Urals  to  tlie  north  of  Orenburg,  and  reaches  to  the  Volga, 
mull  in  all  ages  have  reftrlcled  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
Cafpian.  To  the  eaft,  this  remarkable  fea,  in  the  opinion 
of  moft  geographers,  extended,  in  times  not  very  diftant, 
to  the  Aral.  This  fea,  or  lake  Aral,  a  hundred  mile» 
eallv/ard  of  the  Cafpian,  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and 
about  70  miles  in  breadth  ;  receiving  the  river  anciently 
called  laxartcs,  more  recently  the  Sirr  or  Sihon,  and  the 
river  Gihon,  the  Oxus  of  antiquity;  both  ftreams  of  con- 
fiderab'c  courle,  flowing  from  the  mountains  Belur  Tag 
or  Imaus.  The  Aral  iea  being  furrounded  with  fandy 
deferts,  has  been  little  explored ;  but  it  is  fait  like  the 
Cafpian,  having  many  fmall  faline  lakes  in  its  vicinity. 

Another  remarkable  detached  lea  is  the  Baikal  in  Siberia, 
or  Afiatic  Ruflia,  extending  from  about  the  fifty-firft  to  the 
fifty-fit'th  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  about  350  Britifli 
miles  in  length,  though  its  greateft  breadth  is  not  above  35. 
The  water  is  frcfh  and  pellucid,  yet  of  a  green  or  fea  tinge, 
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commonly  froien  in  the  latter  end  of  December,   and  clear 
cf  ice  in  May. 

Faffing  by  the  other  Afiatic  feas  of  inferior  rote,  a  few 
obfei-vations  mny  be  offered  on  the  remarkable  ilrait  that 
divides  Afia  from  America.  This  ilrait,  which,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  was  difcovered  by  Beeiing,  and  afterwards  by 
Cook,  is  about  thirteen  leaijucs  or  near  furty  miles  in 
brea^tth.  Beerlng  actually  paffed  this  Ilrait  in  1728,  pro- 
bably in  the  uiual  fogs  of  the  climate,  without  difcovering 
land  to  the  eail ;  but  our  great  navigator  gave  the  name  of 
that  Danifh  adventurer  to  thcfe  Ifraits,  when  he  afterwards 
explored  them  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  On  the  Afiatic 
fhorc  is  the  Eaft-cape  ;  and  on  the  American  that  called 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  Ilrait  is  from 
twelve  to  thirty  fathoms.  To  the  north  of  thefc  llraits  the 
Aiiatic  fhore  tends  rapidly  to  the  wcil,  while  the  American 
proceeds  nearly  in  a  northern  direction,  till,  at  the  dillance 
of  about  four  or  five  degrees,  the  continents  are  joined  by 
folid  and  impenetrable  bonds  of  ice. 

In  the  Aiiatic  feas  are  numerous  fhoals  or  far.d-banks ; 
but  few  of  them  have  been  defcribed  as  conducive  to  human 
indullry. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Afia  are  the  Kianku  and  Hoang  Ho, 
the  Lena,  the  Yenifey,  and  the  Oby,  ftreams  which  rival  in 
the  length  of  their  courfe  any  others  on  the  globe.  Next  in 
confequence  are  the  Amoor,  and  the  Makaung  of  L,aos,  if 
the  courfe  be  rightly  dehneated,  the  Sampoo  or  Burram- 
pooter,  and  the  Ganges  ;  compared  with  all  which  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus  are  but  moderate  ftreams. 

The  Afiatic  mountains  are  reputed  not  to  equal  the 
European  in  height.  The  Urahan  chain  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Altaian  ridge  may  be  claffed 
among  the  moil  extenfive  of  the  globe,  reaching  from  about 
the  feventieth  to  the  hundred  and  fortieth  degree  of  longitude 
eaft  from  London,  or  about  5000  miles,  thus  rivalling  in 
length  the  Andes  of  South  America.  But,  as  chains  of 
mountains  rarely  receive  uniform  appellations,  except  from 
nations  highly  civilized,  the  Altaian  chain,  beyond  the  fources 
of  the  Yenifey,  is  called  the  mountains  of  Sayaufli  ;  and 
from  the  fouth  of  the  fea  Baikal,  the  Yablonnoy  mountains, 
branches  whereof  extend  even  to  the  country  of  the 
Tlliuktthi,  or  extreme  boundaries  of  Afia.  The  chain  of 
Alak  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Altaian, 
branching  to  the  fouth  ;  while  the  Taurus,  now  known  by 
various  names  in  different  countries,  was  by  the  ancients  con- 
fidered  as  a  range  of  great  length,  reaching  from  cape  Keli- 
doni,  on  the  weft  of  the  gulf  of  Sataha,  through  Armenia, 
even  to  India :  this  laft  chain,  however,  has  not  impreffed 
modern  travellers  with  the  fame  idea  of  its  extent.  To  the 
fouth  of  the  Altaian  range  extends  the  elevated  defert  Goby 
or  Shamo,  running  in  a  parallel  direclion  from  eaft  to  weft ; 
and  the  high  region  of  Thibet  may  be  included  in  this 
central  prominence  of  Afia.  Other  coniiderable  ranges  of 
mountains  are  Bogdo,  Khangay,  Belur,  thofe  of  Thibet, 
the  eaftern  and  wcltern  Gauts  of  Hindoilan,  and  the  Cau- 
cafian  chain  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian. 

The  Afiatic  governments  are  almoft  univerfally  defpotic  ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  a  commonwealth  feems  utterly  unknown 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  mildcft  fyftems  are 
perhaps  thofe  found  in  Arabia.  (See  Pinkertou's  Modern 
Geography,  vol.  ii.) 

Asia,  Proper,  mAndenl  Geography.  Much  perplexity  has 
arifen  among  authors  by  the  diverfe  acceptations  of  the  term 
Afia  ;  fo  as  to  r  iider  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  readers 
to  know  what  region  was  diilindly  iinderftood  by  that  appel- 
lation ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconfiftency 
between  the  facred  and  profane  writers  as  to  the  provinces 
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comprifed  under  this  denomination.  The  ancient  geographers 
divided  the  vaft  continent  tiiat  was  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans  under  the  word  Afia,  firft  into  the  Greater  ar.d  Leficr 
Afia.  The  Lcffer,  commonly  termed  Afia  Minor,  com- 
prehended a  great  number  of  provinces  ;  but  that  which 
included  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  was  deno- 
minated Afia  Proper,  or  Afia  properly  fo  caikd.  Cicero 
(Orat.  pro  Flacco.),  enumerating  the  regions  contained 
in  Afia  Proper,  makes  no  mention  of  ^olis  or  lolia, 
though  undoubtedly  a  diftridl  of  it,  as  being  comprehended 
partly  in  Lydia  and  partly  in  Myfia.  Lydia,  befide  the 
inland  country  commonly  known  by  that  name,  contained 
alfo  Ionia,  lying  on  the  fea  fide,  between  the  rivers  Hermus 
and  Meander;  and  jEolis,  extending  from  Hei-miis  to  the 
river  Caicus  (Ptol.  hb.  v.  cap.  2.),  or  to  the  promontory 
Leclum  (Strabo,  hb.  xii.  p.  393.),  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Troas  and  the  fea-coaft  of  the  greater  Mvfia, 
Accordingly,  Afia  Proper  comprehended  Plirygia,  Myfia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  JEoYa,  and  Ionia.  This  tract  was  bounde<J, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  extending  from  Galatia  to  Propontis ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Galatia,  Pamphilia,  and  Lycia  ;  on  the  fouth  bv  part  of 
Lycia  and  the  Rhodian  fea  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Hellefpont, 
by  the  ^gean,  Scarian,  and  Myrtoau  feas.  It  lies  between 
the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
extends  in  longitude  from  jj'  to  62°. 

As  Afia  Proper  is  but  a  part  of  Afia  Minor,  fo  the 
Lydian  Afia  is  only  a  part  of  Afia  Proper.  Afia,  in  this 
acceptation,  comprehe-jds  Lydia,  jEolia,  and  Ionia ;  and  is 
that  Afia  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  Acts,  and  the 
Apocalypfe.  Ariftotle  tells  us  that  Smyrna  was  at  firft 
poireiFcd  by  the  Lydians  (Ariftot.  lib.  de  poetica  apud 
Plutarch  in  lib.  de  vita  &  poefi  Homeri) ;  and  Scylax 
Coryandenfis  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  alfo 
Ephefus,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Thyatira,  are  reckoned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  is  Laodicea  by 
Stephanus.     (Steph.  de  Urbib.) 

That  in  ancient  times  Lydia  was  called  Mseonia,  and  the 
Lydians  Mvconians,  is  manifeft  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Dionyfius  Afer,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Stephanus,  and 
others  ;  and  that  Maonia  was  called  Afia,  is  no  Icfs  plain 
from  Callinius,  who  flourifiied  before  Archilochus,  from 
Demetrius  Scepfius,  contemporary  with  Crates,  and  Arif- 
tarchus  the  grammarian,  from  Euripides,  Suidas,  the  great 
etymologift,  &c.;  nay,  that  Lydia  was  formerly  called  Afia  '' 
is  exprelsly  affirmed  by  the  ancient  fchohait  of  ApoUonius 
Rhodius.  From  whence  Lydia  borrowed  the  name  of 
Afia  is  altogether  uncertain  ;  fome  deriving  it  from  a  city  of 
Lydia,  fcated  on  mount  Tmohis  ;  others  from  one  Afias, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  according  to  the  Lydians,  communica- 
ted his  name  to  the  whole  continent.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Lydia  has  a  better  claim  to  the  name 
of  Afia  than  any  other  part  of  tliat  continent. 

Asia,  in  Modern  Geography,  falls  into  the  following  divi. 
fions  :  Taitary,  China,  India,  Pcrfia,  Turkey  in  Afia. 
Tartary  is  divided  into  Chinefe,  Independent,  and  Ruffian  ; 
Chinefe  Tartary  contiiins  the  country  of  the  Mandftiu,  and 
that  of  the  Msiigole  Tartars  ;  Independent  Tartary  contains 
the  dominions  of  the  khan  of  the  Qiloets  or  Kalmuks, 
Turkeftan,  the  country  of  the  Ulbec  Tartars,  the  Daghef. 
tan,  CircafTia,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  mount  Caucal'us  ; 
Ruffian  Tartary  contains  the  governments  of  Aftiakhan  and 
Kazan,  and  Siberia.  China  is  divided  into  the  northern 
provinces  of  Pcchelj  or  Pekin,  Changfi,  Xenfi,  Honan.  Can- 
ton, from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Nar.kin, 
Chekian,  Kiangfi,  Fokicn,  Huqiiniig,  Quanton,  Quangfi, 
Queichcu,  Yunnan,  Suchuen,  from  call  to  weft.     India  i* 
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divided  into  the  ilutcs  of  the  Great  Mogul,  coraprifii.g  llie 
kiiiijdoms  of  Dclli,  ARva,  Guzai-ate,  llciigal  ;  tlie  peniiilula 
of  India  bevoiul  tlie  Gaiig'JS,  comprizing  the  kingdoms  of 
Vifapoor,  Golcoiida,  to  the  north  j  Bifnagar,  Malabar,  in  the 
middle  towards  the  foutli  ;  the  peiiinfula  of  India  within  the 
Ganges,  compri/.ing  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Tonkccn,  Co- 
chin-china; Siam,  containing  Martaban,  Siam, Malacca,  from 
north  to  fouth.  Perfn  is  divided  into  the  northern  provinces 
of  Shirvan,  Kilan,  Khorazan,  from  weft  to  call  ;  the  middle 
provinces  of  Erakatz.-ni,  Sablnftan,  Silziilan,  from  weft  to 
call  ;  the  foutlicrn  provinces  of  Khufiitan,  Fars,  Kirman, 
Makran,  from  well  to  eall.  Turkey  in  Afia  is  divided  into 
Natolia  or  Anatolia,  comprifuig  the  provinces  ot  Natolia 
Proper,  Amafia,  from  north-welt  to  caft ;  Karaniania,  Ala- 
diily,  from  fouth-well  to  call.  Syria,  comprehending  the 
provinces  of  Syria  Proper,  Phoenicia,  Palclline,  from  north 
to  fonih.  Araljia,  containiiig  the  provinces  of  Beriara  or 
Arabia  Defcrta,  Barraab  or  Arabia  Petrxa,  Hyaman  or 
Arabia  FeUx,  conipriling  H:-igia,  Theama,  Hadrartnit,  Se- 
ecr,  Oman,  Bahrai'm,  Yuhama,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  the 
provinces  of  the  Euplirates,  \iz.  Diarbek,  containing  Diar- 
bck  Proper,  Erzerum,  Yerrack,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  Turco- 
mania,  containing  Turcomania  Proper,  the  Kurdiftan,  from 
well  to  eall ;  Georgia,  containing  Mingrcha,  Gurgiilan,  from 
weft  to  eart.  Tiie  ides  of  Japan  ;  Japan,  the  iflc  of  Xicoco 
or  Tocoefi,  Bongo,  &c.,  the  ille  of  Niphon,  Sec,  from  nortii- 
eaft  to  fouth-wcft.  The  Philippine  iflands  ;  L\i(,on  or  Lu- 
conia,  among  which  is  Manilla,  Tandare,  Mindanas,  &c., 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  Molucca  iflands  ;  Ternate,  the 
iile  of  Gilolo,  Celebes,  ifle  of  Geram,  Amboyna,  &c.,  from 
weft  to  eaft.  The  Ladrones  ;  Guan,  Tinian,  Pagon,  &c., 
from  fouth  to  north.  The  Sonda  ifles  ;  Borneo,  Siwnatra, 
under  the  equator,  Java,  &c.  fouth  of  the  two  former.  The 
Maldive  iflands,  the  principal  whereof  is  Male.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  is  very  confiderablc,  but  all  of  them  are  fmall. 
The  illand  of  Ceylon,  in  which  are  feven  kingdoms,  the  moft 
confiderablc  being  that  of  Candi. 

Asi.i,  in  ylncient  Geography,  the  name  of  an  illand  of 
Ethiopia.  Stcph.  Byz. — A  port  of  the  Jews  and  Phoeni- 
cians, on  the  Red  fca.  Eufebius. — A  lake  of  Alia,  near 
the  Cailler.  Virgil.  jEn.  1.  vii.  v.  700. — A  town  of  Alia  Mi- 
Tior,  in  Lydia,  lituate  near  mount  Tmolus.  Suidas — A 
b\irgh  or  town  of  Afia,  in  Sufiana.  Ptolemy. — A  moun- 
tain of  Peloponnefus,  in  I^aconia.     Paufanias. 

Asia,  Proconfulur,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  governed  by 
a  proconful,  comprehended,  according  to  Auguftus's  dif- 
tribution  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lydia,  Io- 
nia, Caria,  Myfia,  Phiygia,  and  the  proconfular  Hcllefpont. 
In  the  time  of  Conllantine  the  Great,  the  proconfular  Afia 
was  much  abridged,  and  a  diftindlion  was  introduced  between 
this  and  the  Aliatic  diocefe  ;  the  former  being  governed  by 
the  proconful  of  Alia,  and  the  latter  by  the  vicarius  or  lieu- 
tenant of  Afia.  The  proconfular  Afia  feems,  by  the  de- 
fcription  given  of  it  by  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Maximi.),  to 
have  been  much  the  fame  with  the  Lydian  Afia,  which 
comprehended  Lydia,  iEolis,  and  Ionia,  and  which  is  the 
Afia  mentioned  in  Afts,  c!i.  xvi.,  and  including  the  feven 
churches  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  This 
Lydian  Afia  was  only  a  part  of  Afia  Proper,  or  Afia  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  according  to  Cicero  (in  Orat.  pro 
Flacco)  confilled  of  four  regions,  \'iz.  Phrj'gia,  Myfia,  Ca- 
ria, and  Lydia.  In  the  reign  of  Thcodofius  the  elder,  who 
fucceeded  Valens,  the  conliilar  Hellefpont  was  taken  from 
the  vicarius  of  Afia,  and  added  to  the  proconfular  Afia ;  but 
under  Arcadius,  the  proconfular  Afia  was  abridged  of  all 
the  inland  part  of  Lydia.  However,  the  fouthcrn  part  of 
Lydia,  lying  between  the  Mseander,  and  Caifter,  and  the 
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mnritime  provinces  from  Eplufus  to  AflTos,  and  the  promon- 
toiy  Lefliiin,  were  left  to  the  proconfular  Afia. 

Asia,  in  Ccogrnphy,  an  illand  on  tlie  coall  of  Peru,  fitu- 
ate  at  the  dillance  of  feven  leagues  Irom  Canettc  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Chilca  on  the  north-weft.  It  is  a  white 
ifland  under  the  (hore,  about  half  a  league  in  circuit.  S.  lat. 
13°  6'. 

Asia,  in  Mythology,  was  one  of  the  nymphs  called 
Oceanides;  and  according  t^  Diodorus,  the  wife  of  Japetus. 

ASIARCHA,  in  yliiliquily,  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
facred  games  in  Afia.  Montfaucon.  Pal.  Graic.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
p.  1^)1. 

The  afiarcha  differed  from  the  Gahitarcha,  Syriarchn,  &c. 
Some  will  have  the  aliarchs  to  have  been  perfons  of  rank, 
chofen  in  the  way  of  honour,  to  procure  the  celebration  of 
the  folemn  games  at  their  own  expcncc. 

As  the  afiarchs  united  the  nnagiftiacy  and  pricfthood, 
they  were  entrulled  with  the  care  of  the  temples  and  facred 
edifices  ;  and  the  expeiice  of  the  office  being  confiderablc, 
they  were  feleited  from  perfons  of  great  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion. In  the  eiedion  of  tliefe  ofiiccrs,  ali'emblies  were  con- 
vened in  all  the  towns  of  Afia  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Afiatic  year,  or  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  From  each 
of  thefe  a  deputy  was  fent  to  the  general  aifembly  of  the 
nation  ;  and  of  ten  perfons  who  were  returned  to  the  pro- 
conful, he  appointed  one  to  the  office  of  afiarch.  The  at- 
tributes of  the  afiarch  were  a  crown  of  gold,  with  a  toga 
ornamented  with  gold  and  purple.  This  officer  exifted  for 
foinc  time  under  the  Chriftian  emperors,  although  they  had 
abolifiied  the  facred  games  and  temples.  To  tlsele  officers 
there  is  a  reference  in  Acts,  xix.  ^i.  And  as  tliey  were  per- 
fons of  opulence  and  dignity,  they  acted  with  civihty  and 
kindnefs  towards  the  apollle  Paul,  in  fending  a  meflage 
from  the  theatre  to  apprife  him  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  difl'uade  him  from  coming  thither. 

ASIANO,  in  Orography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Piedmont  and  lordlhip  of  Vcreelh,  four  miles  fouth 
of  Vercelli. 

ASIANTE,  a  countrj'  of  Africa,  eaftward  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  Ctuated  about  N.  lat.  5°  35'.  and  the  fame  longitude 
with  London. 

ASIATIC,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  any  perfon  or 
thing  that  bears  relation  to  Afia. 

Asiatic,  in  Biography,  is  a  furname  given  to  L.  Scipio, 
the  brother  of  Scipio  Africaiius,  after  his  defeat  of  Antic- 
chu3  king  of  Syria. 

Asiatic  dloccfe,  in  Geography,  a  part  of  Afia,  which 
comprehended  eight  provinces  that  were  governed  by  the 
vicarius,  or  lieutenant  of  Afia,  viz.  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia 
Salutaris,  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  Pamphylia',  I^ycia,  Lycaonia, 
and  I'ifidin.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  in  a  more  llntl  fenfc, 
as  dlllinft  from  the  proconfular  Afia,  and  the  provinces 
under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  proconful  ;  and  fometimes  in 
a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  as  comprehending  alfo  the  procon- 
fular Afia. 

Asiatic  Society,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Lilerary  EJiallifmients, 
See  Society. 

Asiatic  Style,   in  Rhetoric.     See  Style. 

ASIATICA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpccies  of  Chrysomela, 
found  in  Siberia.  The  form  is  oval  ;  colour  bralTy-green, 
very  glofly  ;  wing-cafes  blue.      Fabr.  Spec.  Inf.  Gmel.  &c. 

AsiATicA,  an  Afiatic  fpccits  of  Blatta,  defcribed  by 
Profeffor  Pallas,  It.  3.  p.  263.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  oblong  form  ;  the  wings  and  wing-cafes  are  longer 
than  the  body,  and  narrow  or  pointed  at  the  end.  Gmel. 
&c. 

AsiATiCA,  a  fpecies  of  Sfhex,  found  in  the  ifland  of 
8  Antigua, 
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Antigua.  Tiie  abdomen  is  black,  with  a  yellow  lunar  mark 
.on  the  firll  fegmcnt.     Fabricius,   &c. 

AsiATiCA,  in  Ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  MyctEp.iA  ge- 
nus, or  Jabini.  Tliis  is  of  a  large  fize,  white  colour,  with 
a  black  band  through  the  eyes  ;  lower  part  of  the  back, 
•quill,  and  tail  feathers  black.  Ind.  Orn.  The  bill  of  tliis 
bird  is  duflcy,  and  the  legs  pale  red.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eall  Indies,  and  feeds  on  fnails. 

AsiATicA,  a  fpecies  of  Emberiza,  found  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  where  it  is  called  Gaur.  We  know  very  little  of 
this  bird  ;  it  is  of  a  fmall  fiz.e,  being  about  four  inelies  and 
a  half  in  length.  Bill  pale  rofe  colour  :  licad,  neck,  back, 
breaft,  and  belly  cinereous,  paleft  beneath  ;  wings  and  tail 
brown  with  paler  edges  ;  legs  pale  blue.  Lath.  In  the  Ind. 
Orn.  it  is  delcribed  fpecifically  as  being  of  a  cinereous  co- 
lour ;  wings  and  tail  brown. 

AsiATicA,  a  fpecies  of  Coliimba,  that  inhabits  India. 
The  colour  is-  greeniih  afli  ;  head  afli ;  under  fide  of  the 
body  wliite,  and  a  fpot  of  the  fame  on  the  wings  ;  quill 
feathers  black  with  a  white  exterior  margin.  The  length 
of  this  bird  is  eleven  inches ;  bill  bluciili  at  the  bafe,  and 
white  towards  the  tip  ;  tail  greenifli  a(h,  duflcy  at  the  end  ; 
legs  bhicifh  ;  claws  black.  It  is  called  the  Indian  pigeon. 
Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

AsiATicA,  a  fpecies  of  Ckrtmia,  or  creeper,  that  in- 
habits India.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  briefly 
defcribed  as  being  of  a  deep  blue,  with  brown  wings  ;  black 
bill,  and  legs  of  the  fame  colour.    Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

ASIATICUS,  a  new  fpecies  of  Falco,  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Latham  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Synopfis  of  Birds. 
The  length  is  twenty-one  inches  ;  and  though  fnialler,  it  re- 
fembles  tlie  common  buzzard.  The  bill  is  blueiili  black  ; 
breail  cream  colour,  dafhed  down  the  (hafts  with  duikv 
black  ;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  white  ;  quills  grey,  barred 
with  black  ;  on  the  fecondaries  a  bar  of  the  lame.  In  his 
Ind.  Orn.  this  bird  is  thus  ipecilically  defcribed  :  legs  half- 
downy  and  yellow  ;  body  brown  above,  beneath  white ; 
breaft  llreaked,  tail-feathers  filvery  grey,  with  five  obfolete 
bands  on  the  exterior  ones.  Inhabits  China,  and  is  called 
in  England  the  Afiatic  falcon. 

AsiATicus,  a  fpecies  of  Caprimulgus,  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Latham,  Sup.  Gen.  Syn.  under  the  name  of  Bombay 
Coitt-fucher.  It  is  pale  afti  colour  clouded  with  black,  and 
ferruginous  breaft  fafciated  with  afh-colour ;  a  blackifli 
ftreak  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  pale  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  jaw,  and  a  pale  fpot  on  the  throat  ;  length  eight 
inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  India.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  fpecific  character,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  an  elegant  intermixture  of  alli  co- 
lour and  brown  ;  and  that  between  the  legs  it  is  of  a  pale 
rufous ;  quills  dufcy,  barred  with  rufous ;  four  of  the 
greater  quills  have  a  fpot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  ;  tail 
marked  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  quills,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  which  are  mottled  like  the  back,  and  the  two 
outer  ones  have  the  ends  white  for  about  an  inch  ;  the  mid- 
dle toe  is  greatly  pcftinatcd. 

AsiATicus,  a  fpecies  of  Trogon,  in  Latham's  Ind. 
Orn.  un::oticed  by  Gmehn.  It  is  green  ;  forehead,  crown, 
and  back  of  the  neck  red ;  throat  blue,  with  a  red  fpot  ; 
quill  and  tail  feathers  black.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
nine  inches  ;  the  red  on  the  forehead  is  bounded  by  a  white 
line,  and  on  the  crown  and  neck  is  bounded  below  by 
a  white  line,  and  on  the  fides  by  a  black  one  ;  legs  green. 
Inhabits  India. 

ASID^ANS.     SeeCHAsiD^EANS. 
ASIGRAMMA,  in  Ancknt  Cography,  a  town  of  India, 
fcaled  on  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 
Vol.  in. 


ASIGRTJM,  in  Botany.     See  Hypericum. 

AS  [I,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  tribe  or  horde  o£  Scv- 
thian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country  beyond  the 
laxartes,  and  deprived  the  Greeks  of  Battria.  Strabo,  i.  xi. 
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ASILII'ORMIS,  in  Entomohgy,  a  fpecies  of  Sphinz, 
tlie  wings  of  which  are  deeply  fcalloped  and  dentated  ;  an- 
terior ones  cinereous,  with  a  dark  band  and  black  dot  upon 
it !  pofterior  pair  red,  with  a  black  margin.  Inhabit* 
India.     Fabricius. 

AsiLiFORMis,  a  fpecies  of  MuscA  {Syrphus  Faljr.) 
that  inhabits  Germany.  The  thorax  is  hairy  and  yellow- 
ilh  ;  abdomen  black  ;  firll  and  fccond  fegracnt  whitilh.  Fa- 
bricius, Gmelin,  &c. 

ASILUS,  a  genus  of  dipterous  infefls  in  the  Linna'an 
fyftem,  the  charafter  of  which  is  that  the  mouth  is  fur- 
nifhcd  with  a  horny,  projetting,  ftraight,  bivalve,  fucking 
trunk  that  is  gibbous  at  the  bafe ;  and  the  antenuie 
filiform.  Tiiefeate  the  wafp  flies  of  feme  writers  ;  they  prey 
chiefly  on  infciits,  but  are  very  froublcfomc  to  cattle. 

The  fpecies  defcribed  by  Gmelin  are  numerous ;  viz. 
groflus,  maurus,  algirus,  barbarus,  crabroniforir.is,  ephip. 
pium,  ailuans,  faftiatus,  barbatus,  gibbofus,  ater,  diadema, 
cahdus,  flavus,  vioiaceus,  gilvus,  punctatus,  marginatus, 
phimbeus,  cayenfis,  teutamus,  germauicu^,  rufiocs,  macu- 
latus,  marginellus,  annulatus,  ftvlatus,  cingulatus,  nigri- 
pes,  brunneus,  forcipatus,  tipuloides,  cinftus,  lineatus,  cy- 
aneus,  oclandicus,  morio,  lufitanicus,  conopfoidcs,  linearis, 
culicitonnis,  villofus,  pubefccns,  ftriatus,  albifrons,  aeftivus, 
nigerrinuis,  and  podagricus  ;  which  fee  refpecfively.  Al- 
girus has  the  body  entirely  brown,  and  inhabits  Africa. 
Fab.  &  Gmel.  TEJluans  -i^  a  native  of  North  America,  is 
cinereous,  and  lias  the  three  laft  fegmcnts  of  the  abdomen 
white.  Linn.  Gmel.  ^J/?;'i<«j  inhabits  Europe ;  the  colour 
is  cinereous,  with  three  black  lines  on  tlie  thorax  ;  legs 
black;  fiianks  tcftaceoiis.  Schrank.  Scopoli  defcribes  a 
variety  in  which  the  legs  are  entirely  black. 

AsiLus,  a  fpecies  of  Oniscus,  that  inhabits  the  Eu- 
ropean ocean.  Tlie  abdomen  is  covered  with  two  fcalcs ; 
and  the  tail  is  femioval.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Fabr.  &c.  This 
'\%  pcd'iciilus  marinus  of  Rondel. 

ASINARA,  in  Geogmpl.y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  near  the  north-weft  coa'l  of  Sardinia,  about  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  fertile  and  populous.  The 
mountains  abound  with  wild  boars,  deer,  buffaloes,  and 
falcons.     N.  lat.  41°  5'.  E.  long.  8°  30'. 

ASINARIA,  in  Antiquity,  fcafts  of  the  Syracufans,  in- 
ftituted  in  commemoration  of  the  viftory  gained  by  therrx 
over  Nicias  and  Dcmofthenes,  the  Athenian  generals,  near 
the  river  Afmarius,  now  Faiunera,  from  which  they  took 
their  name. 

ASINARII,  in  Ecchjiafilcal  Hijlory,  an  appellation 
given  by  way  of  reproach  to  the  Chriftians,  as  well  as  Jews, 
from  a  miftaken  opinion,  among  heathens,  that  they  wor- 
fliipped  an  afs.  The  appellation  was  originally  given  to  the 
Jews,  and  only  became  apphcd  to  the  Chriftians :  the  Jews 
were  charged  with  keeping  a  golden  afs's  head  in  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  the  temple,  to  which  on  certain  occafions  they  paid 
adoration;  in  memory  of  a  herd  of  afles,  which,  in  their 
pairing  tlirough  the  wildeniefs,  fliewed  Mofes  the  way, 
under  a  diftrefling  want  of  water,  to  a  fpring.  Tacit.  Hift. 
lib.  V. 

Some  had  even  the  impiety  to  reprefent  Chrift   with  an 

afs's  ears,  and  one   foot  hoofed,  liolding  a  book,  with  the 

infcription  Deus  Chri/lianonim  o.oxrXrj^.     Crinit.  de  Honcft. 

Difcipl.  lib.  i.  c.  9.     See  Asinus. 

ASINATA,    in  Eriiomology,    a  fpecies    of  Phalsma 

M  (CeomeiraJ, 
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fGiomtfl-n),  about  tlie  fi/.e  nf  I'liAt^EKA  fL^t-rophyUatit,  er 
chimney -rv/ccpcr  moth  of  the  EnglilTi  Aiirtliaris.  It  in- 
habits Autlria.  The  winjs  are  grerilh,  afh  cohiiir,  and 
■without  fpots.  FabriciuB,  Griulin.  Or/.  'I'his  is  Phal^ena 
gr'ifeala  ot  Wicii.  Schmettcrl. 

ASINDA,  in  Anc'uiil  Gri^rapl-j,  a  tfuvn  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Gangej,     I'tolem)-. 

ASINDO,  or  Assizo,  a  to\rn  of  Spain,  in  B.ftica, 
feated  on  a  monntain,  nearly  call  of  Gads. 

ASINDUM,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  couiitiy  of  tlie 
Turdclani. 

A  SINE,  a  tn'.vn  of  Greece,  in  the  Arpolide,  fituatc 
upon  the  Argolic  gulf?  north-wdt  of  Hermione,  and  fonth- 
weft  of  r.pidaiirus. — A  town  of  Meffenia,  fouth  wed  of 
Mcffcnc,  founded  by  the  Afimans  after  they  had  been 
driven  from  ihtir  former  city  in  the  Argolide  by  the  Ar- 

tivcs A  town  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus. — A  town  of  Afia, 

m   Cilicia.      Steph.  Bvz. 

ASINELLA,  in  Gec^mphy,  a  river  of  Itnlv,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  wliich  runs  into  the  Adriatic  near  Pe- 
nac,  in  the  Abru/.zo  citra. 

ASINI,  in  Entomology/,  a  fpecies  of  Pediculus  that 
infelU  the  afi.  The  head  is  porrcded  and  obtufe  ;  abdo- 
men ovate  and  Ilriatcd  with  brown.  Eabricms,  Redi, 
&c. 

ASINIUS  Lapis,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a  ilone  faid  to  be  found  in  ihole  places  fre- 
quented by  the  wild  afs.     See  Bezoar. 

As  I  Nil's  Pollio,  in  Biography.     See  Pollio. 

A  SINUS,  or  Ass,  in  Zoology,  a  quadruped  of  tlie  Horse 
kind,  or  genus  Equus  in  the  Linnxan  fyltem  of  animals  ; 
a  native  originally  of  the  mountainous  defcrts  of  Tartary, 
of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  fouthtrn  parts  of  the 
Afiatic  continent,  and  Africa  ;  and  at  prefent  very  generally 
domellicated  thoughout  moll  civilized  countries. 

In  point  of  lize,  of  flrength,  and  beauty,  the  varieties  of 
this  fpecies,  like  other  domeftic  animals,  have  iindtrj'onc 
many  changes,  and  differ  confiderably  from  each  other. 
Thofe  of  the  cailem  parts  of  the  world,  who  continue  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  a  climate  entirely  congenial  with  their 
nature,  arc  Hill  obferved  to  pofTels  nearly  all  that  activity, 
that  energetic  fpirit  and  beauty  of  appearance  which  charac- 
terilc  this  animal  in  a  ftate  of  independent  wildnefs  ;  they 
prefect  a  race  of  beings  in  ahnoll  every  refpcft  the  very 
reverfc  of  thofe  abjetl  creatures,  their  degenerate  offspring, 
which  we  are  daily  accuilomcd  to  fee  employed  in  t!ie 
meancft  afts  of  fervitude  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
But  although  the  fhades  of  degradation  are  fo  much  more 
ttrongly  marked  in  the  latter  kind<,  than  in  tiie  rctl,  all  may 
be  definitively  traced  to  a  few  diftinct  varieties,  ai:d  thofe 
ngain  to  the  fnigle  fpecies,  the  primeval  llock  from  which  thev 
■were  at  firft  derived. 

The  charafter  of  the  afs,  as  Linnius  defines  it.  confffis  in 
having  the  tail  bridly  at  the  extremity,  and  a  black  crofs 
ever  the  fhonlders-  To  this  his  editor  Gaaclin  adds,  that 
the  hoofs  are  folid  ;  and  that  the  black  crofs  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  is  peculiar  to  the  male.  According  to  BrifFoii  Qi-ad.  it  is 
an  Equtis  with  long  flouching  cars,  and  fhort  mane. 

Gmelin  divides  the  fpecies  AJtnus  into  four  varieties,  viz. 
ferul  a.,  annus  filveilris,  domrflicus  0,  mtti'us  y,  and  hinnui  S. 
The  firlt  is  the  wild  afs,  onager  of  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers;  onagrjs,  onager,  five  afnms  filvcftris  of  Gtfncr : 
cquUk  (onager)  auriculns  longis,  juba  brevi,  pdle  tuberculis 
parvis  fcabra  of  BrifTon  :  Tafne  fauvage  of  Marmol-  Af. 
'  a'.d  wilder  cfel  of  Pallas. — The  domeftic,  or  fecond  variety, 
varying  much  in  different  countries,  is  notwithilanding  well 
known  in  Europe  by  tilt  feveral  names  of  common  afs,  Ei;g. 
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Vnnt  nnd  Vaneffr,  Fren.  j^fino  mlceio,  f.  miccia,  Ital.  ylfr.o  i«r' 
nco,f.  lorrlca.  Span.  Ajh't  hyrnco, /■  njha  itirra,  I'uit.  J'^fci^ 
Gcxm.  Eizel,\.)\n.  /Ifiia,  Swcd.  Afi»,  tj'el,  Danilh. —  Muli't, 
or  nuiU,  the  third  vacietv,  it  is  alinoit  iinnecellary  to  Ttniatis 
is  the  hybrid  ofTiipring  of  the  male  als  with  a  marc ;  and 
hl'iiiiij,  the  hinny,  a  fimilar  hybrid  produC\  of  the  male 
horfc  with  the  female  ids,  and  ilrictly  fpcaking  ought  nut 
t>)  be  deemed  varieties  ot  the  fpecies  afntu,  but  rather  ino&- 
fler;,  as  being  out  of  the  conifc  of  nature. 

^Vild  alles  were  pcrfeclly  v.ell  known  to  the  ancicntj ; 
they  are  faithfully  defcribed  by  Pliny  and  Oppian  ;  ami 
among  the  iacre;'  writings  arc  frequent  allr.flons  to  them. 
'I'liey  uniformly  attracted  the  notice  ot  travellers  in  Alia  and 
Africa  ;  and  profcffor  Pallas  in  particular  has  treated  on 
them  with  his  accullomcd  accuracy.  The  appearance  both 
of  the  wild  and  tame  ailes  in  tiiole  parts  of  llic  world  is  al- 
together llriking.  "  It  was  with  dilhcu'ty,"  fays  Adanfon, 
when  i'peaking  of  the  afTcs  of  Senegal,  "  that  1  could  recog- 
nize this  animal,  fo  different  did  it  appear  from  tiiofe  of 
Europe;  the  hair  was  line,  an  1  of  a  bright  moufe  colour; 
and  the  black  liil  t!iat  cruffes  the  back  and  fhoulders  had  a 
good  etfcft.  Tliefe  were  the  affes  brought  by  the  Moors 
from  the  interior  of  the  country."  I  roni  the  bell  authorities 
it  appears,  that  in  a  natural  Uate,  the  afs  has  a  folt  woolly 
mine  ;  a  forehead  greatly  arched  ;  ar.d  ears  h'lig,  creit,  and 
pointed,  particulais  in  which  it  diflers  moll  ol/vioiifly  from 
the  domellicated  kind,  wnich  has  the  ears  flouching,  and 
the  forehead  llattilh.  Tlic  former  llandi  alfo  higher  on  its 
limbs,  and  the  legs  are  more  flcnder  in  proportion.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  white  or  fiiveiy  grey  ;  tlic  upper  part 
of  the  face,  the  fides  of  the  neck,  and  body,  inclining  to  a 
ftraw  colour ;  and  the  hind  part  of  the  thighs  the  lame  ; 
the  fore-part  divided  from  the  flank  by  a  white  hnc,  which 
extends  quite  round  from  the  rump  to  the  tail  :  the  belly 
and  legs  are  alfo  white  ;  along  the  very  top  ot  the  back, 
from  the  mane  quite  to  the  tail,  runs  a  llripe  of  bulhy  waved 
hairs  of  a  coffee-colour,  broadell  abo<c  tlie  hind  part,  and 
growing  narrower  towards  the  tail;  another  of  the  fame  co- 
knir  crolTes  it  at  the  flioulders,  and  forming  a  fimilar  mark  to 
that  by  which  the  tame  afs  is  difliiiguilhcd.  This  is  peculiar 
to  the  male,  and  is  bounded  on  each  lide  by  a  line  of  white. 
Its  winter  coat  is  very  fine,  foft,  and  lilky,  much  undulated, 
and  not  unlike  tiiat  of  the  camel  ;  grealy  to  the  touch, 
and  the  fla.\;en  colour  more  vivid  th.an  in  the  lummer. 
In  its  fummer  drefs  there  are  certain  Ihadcd  rays  that  mark 
the  fides  of  the  neck,  pointing  downwards.  Thele  animals 
inhabit  the  dry  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  delerts  of 
Great  Tartai-y,  but  not  higher  than  Lt.  48'^.  They  are 
migratory,  and  arrive  in  vail  troops  to  feed  during  the  lum- 
mer, in  the  trafts  to  the  call  am!  north  of  lake  Aral.  About 
autumn  they  coUetl  in  herds  of  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
fands,  and  dirccl  their  conrfe  towards  the  north  ol  hidia 
to  enjoy  a  warm  retreat  during  winter.  But  they  more 
ulu.illy  retire  to  Perlia,  where  they  are  found  in  tiic  moun- 
tains of  Cafbin,  and  where  part  of  them  remain  during  the 
whole  year.  According  to  Barbago,  they  penetrate  even 
into  the  louthcrn  parts  of  India  to  the  mountains  of  Mala- 
bar and  (lolcondj.  Tne  Kirgilecs  and  Arabs  hunt  them, 
or  take  them  in  tnares  for  the  lake  of  their  flefh.  At  rirll 
when  the  animal  is  kihcd,  the  meat  is  hot  and  unfavour)'  ; 
but  if  kept  two  days  after  it  is  boiled,  it  becomes  excellent. 
The  flefh  of  wild  affes,  it  is  well  known,  was  cllecmcd  an 
article  of  food  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  wild  als  feeds  cliiefly  on  the  moll  faline  or  bitter 
plants  of  thedefert,  as  the  kalis,  atriplcx,  chcnopodium,  &c, 
and  alfo  prefers  tlie  laltcfl  and  moll  bi-ackilh  water  to  that 
which  is  frefh.     Of  this  the  hiiutcrs  arc  aware,  and  ufnally 
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ftation  themfelves  near  the  ponds  to  which  they  refort  to 
dn:;k.  Their  manners  greatly  rcfcmble  thole  of  the  wild 
horfe.  They  aFemble  in  troops  under  the  conduit  of  a 
leader,  or  centine!  ;  and  are  extremely  (hy  and  vij^ilaiit. 
They  will  however  itop  in  die  n>id(l  of  their  courfe,  ai.d 
even  ftfer  the  approach  of  man  at  that  inftant,  and  then 
dart  off  with  the  utmoil  rapidity.  They  have  been  at  all 
times  celebratid  for  their  fwiftnefs.  Their  voice  refembles 
that  of  thr  c-.mmon  afs,  but  is  fhrilltr. 

The  Pcrlians  catch  thefe  animals  alive  for  the  fake  of 
domeflicatin^  them,  or  in'pi-oving  the  breed  of  tame  aflTei : 
they  fiuk,  for  this  piirpofe,  pits  of  a  co;wcnient  fizc  and 
depth,  which  they  halt  fill  with  plants,  both  as  a  temp- 
tation to  the  creature,  and  to  break  its  fall.  The  breed  of 
aflfes  in  fuch  high  edeem  in  the  eaft,  is  produced  by  crofling 
the  tame  kind  with  the  afs  reclaimed  trom  a  ftate  of  wildncfs. 
Tiiefc  animals  were  anciently  found  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Syria,  Arabia  Dcferta,  Mefopotaniia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycao- 
nia  ;  but  they  rarely  occur  in  tlioft  parts  at  this  time  ;  and 
fcem  to  be  almoft  entirely  confined  to  Tartar)',  fome  parts 
of  India,  and  Africa. 

It  is  faid  that  neither  affes  mr  horfes  were  found  iu 
America,  although  the  climate  of  South  America  is  per- 
feftly  adapted  for  them.  Th^fe  which  che  Spaniards 
transported  from  Europe,  and  left  in  various  parts  of  the 
New. Continent  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  are  found  in 
troops  in  a  ftate  of  nature  at  this  period. 

The  excellencies  and  dcfccls  of  the  common  or  domeftic 
afs,  have  amply  engaged  the  lively  pens  of  feveral  dcfcriptive 
•writers  on  the  hiftory  of  animals  ;  and  of  none  with  more 
happy  efTccl  than  thoie  of  the  eloquent  BufFon,  and  the  in- 
genious abbe  la  Pluche  ;  of  the  latter  we  fhall  fpeak  here- 
after :  the  former  after  entering  minutely  into  a  comparifon 
between  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  two  fpecies  are  dillinft  (a  fact  which  cannot  well  be 
doubted),  concludes  in  a  Ityle  of  language  fo  beautiful,  fo 
animated,  and  well  calculated  to  enforce  the  tenor  of  his 
preceding  arguments,  that  wc  cannot  refrain  iiiferting  fome 
few  extrafts  from  it. 

"  The  afs  is  then  an  afs,"  fays  Buffon,  "  and  not  a  horfe 
degenerated,  a  horfe  ith  a  raked  tail.  The  afs  is  neither  a 
ftranger,  an  intruder,  nor  a  bailard ;  he  ha?,  like  other  animals, 
his  family,  his  fpecies,  and  his  rank  ;  his  blood  is  pure  and 
untainted,  and  although  his  race  is  Itfs  noble,  yet  it  i?  equally 
good,  equally  ancient,  with  that  of  the  horfe.  Why  then 
it  there  fo  much  contempt  for  an  animal  fo  good,  fo  patient, 
fo  ftcady,  and  fo  ufcful  ?  do  men  dtfpife,  even  among  ani- 
mals,  thofe  wiiich  fer\e  them  bell,  and  at  the  fmalleft  ex- 
pcnce  ?  We  educate  the  horfe,  take  care  of,  inftruft,  and 
exercife  Mm,  whilft  the  afs  is  abandoned  to  the  power  of 
the  lowed  fei-vant,  or  the  tricks  of  children  ;  lo  that  inftead 
of  improving,  he  mud  !o!e  by  his  education,  and  if  he  had 
not  a  fund  of  good  qualities,  he  would  certainly  lofe  them 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated.  He  is  the  fpo:  t  of 
the  ruftics,  who  beat  him  with  ftaves,  abufe  him,  overload 
him,  and  work  him  beyond  his  ftrenirth.  Wc  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  afs  would  be  in  himfelf,  and,  whh  rcfpeft  to 
u<!,  the  moll  beautiful,  beft  formed,  and  moft  dlllinguiflied 
of  auimaU,  if  there  were  no  horfis  in  the  world;  he,  how- 
ever, holds  the  fecond,  inftead  of  the  firft  rank,  and  it  is 
from  that  oidy  that  he  appear?  to  be  of.  no  value.  It  is 
comparllon  alone  degrades  him  ;  we  look  at,  and  give  our 
op'nions,  not  of  hinifelf,  but  coirpar.itively  with  the  horfe. 
We  forget  that  he  is  an  af;,  that  he  has  k11  the  qualities  of 
his  nature,  alt  the  gift?  attached  to  h:s  fpecies,  and  only 
think  of  the  figure  and  qualities  of  the  horfe,  which  are 
wanting  in  btm,  and  which  be  ought  aut  tu  h»\e. 
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"  He  is  naturallyas  humble,  patient,  and  quiet,  as  the  horfe 
is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous  ;  he  fufiers  with  conftar.cy, 
and  perhaps  with  courage,  chaftifement  and  blows  ;  he  is 
moderate  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  food  • 
he  is  contented  with  the  hardeft  and  molt  difagreeable  herbs 
which  the  horfe,  or  other  animals,  will  leave  with  difdain  ; 
he  is  very  delicjte  with  refpecl  to  his  water,  for  he  will 
drink  none  but  the  cleareft,  and  from  rivulets  which  he  ii 
acquainted  with  ;  he  drinks  as  moderately  as  he  cats,  and 
does  not  put  his  nofc  in  the  w  ater  through  fear,  as  fom.e  fay, 
of  the  Ihadow  of  his  ears  ;  as  care  is  not  taken  to  comb 
him,  lie  frequently  rolls  on  the  grafs,  thiftJes,  and  in  the 
durt  ;  witiiout  regarding  his  road,  he  lies  down  and  roll* 
as  often  as  he  can,  and  fteminglv  to  reproach  his  mafter  for 
the  httle  care  he  takes  of  him,  for  he  never  wallows  in  the 
mud  or  in  the  water  ;  he  even  fears  to  wet  his  feet,  and  will 
turn  out  of  his  road  to  avoid  it  ;  his  legs  are  alfo  drier  and 
cleaner  than  thofe  of  the  horfe  ;  he  is  fufceptible  of  educa- 
tion, and  fome  have  been  feen  fufEciently  diicipUned  for  a 
public  Ihow." 

"  When  young,  they  are  fprightly,  handfome,  light,  and  even 
graceful  ;  but  they  foon  lofe  thofe  qualities,  either  from  age 
or  badtreatmtnt,  and  become  flow,  ftubborn,  and  headftrong. 
The  afs  is  ardent  in  nothing  but  love  ;  or  rather  when 
under  the  influence  of  that  paflion,  he  is  fo  furious  that  no- 
thing can  reftrain  him  :  he  has  been  known  to  exhauft  himfelf 
by  excefiive  indulgence,  and  die  fom«:  moments  afterwards. 
As  he  loves  with  a  kind  of  madnefs,  he  has  alfo  the  llrong- 
eft  attachment  to  his  progeny.  Pliny  afTures  us,  that 
when  they  feparate  the  mother  from  her  young,  fhe  will  go 
through  fire  to  recover  it.  The  afs  is  alfo  ftrongly  attached 
to  his  matter,  notwithftanding  he  is  ufually  ill-treated  ;  he 
will  fcent  him  at  a  diftance,  and  diftinguidi  him  from  all 
other  men.  He  alfo  knows  the  places  where  be  has  lived, 
and  the  ways  which  he  hao  frequented.  His  eyes  are  good, 
and  hisfmell  acute,  cfpecially  with  legard  to  females  ;  hisears 
are  alio  excellent,  which  has  contributed  to  his  being  num- 
bered among  timid  animals,  who  it  is  pretended  have  all 
long  ears,  and  the  hearing  extremely  delicate.  When  he  ig 
overioaded,  he  dicws  it  by  lowering  his  head,  and  bending 
down  his  ears  :  when  greatly  abufcd,  he  opens  his  mouth, 
and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a  moft  difagreeable  manner,  which 
gives  him  an  air  of  dcrifion  and  fcorn.  If  his  eyes  are  cover- 
ed,  be  remains  motionlefs  ;  and  when  he  is  laid  down,  and 
his  head  fo  fixed,  that  one  eye  refts-on  the  ground,  and  the 
other  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  wood,  he  will  remain  in 
that  fituation  without  endeavouring  to  get  up.  He  walks, 
trots,  and  gallops  like  the  iiorfe,  but  all  his  motions  are 
fmaller  and  much  flower.  He  can  however  run  with  tole» 
rable  fwiftnefs,  but  he  can  hold  it  only  for  a  fmall  fpace, 
and  whatever  pace  he  ufts,  if  hard  prelTed,  he  is  foon  fa, 
tigucd." 

"  The  horfe  ncitrhs,  but  the  afs  brays  ;  which  he  do«i 
by  a  long,  difngreeable,  and  difcordant  cry,  by  alternative 
difcords  of  diarps  and  flats.  He  feldom  cries  but  when  he 
is  prelTid  by  love  or  appetite.  The  flie-afs  has  her  voice 
clearer  and  more  flirill."      Buff. 

"  I  confels"  favs  the  abbe  la  Pluche  "  that  the  afs  is  not 
mafter  of  very  fliining  qualities;  but  then  he  eiijoyg 
thofe  which  are  very  folid.  If  we  refort  to  other  animals 
for  diilinguilhcd  fervices,  this  at  lead  furniflies  us  with 
fuch  as  arc  moft  necefliar)-.  His  voice  is  not  altogether 
melodious,  cor  his  air  majeftic,  nor  his  manners  very  lively  ; 
but  then  a  tine  voice  has  very  little  merit  with  people 
of  lolidity.  With  him  the  want  of  a  noble  air  hath 
its  compenfatlon  in  a  mild  and  modeft:  countenance  ;  and 
iullead  of  the  boillerous  and  irregular  qualities  of  the  horfe, 
**!  2  whi&h 
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which  are  frequfntly  more  incommodiiis  tlian  a;;rccable,  the 
bchavioHr  of  the  afs  is  entirely  limplc  and  unaflcCted  ;  no 
fiipercilious  and  fclf-fufScient  air.  He  marches  with  an 
uniform  pace,  and  though  he  is  not  extraordinarily  fwift,  he 
piirfues  his  journey  for  a  lonj^  time,  and  without  intcnnifTton. 
He  finifhcs  his  work  in  filence,  ferves  you  with  a  Heady  per- 
feverance,  and  difcovers  no  ollcntation  in  his  proceedings, 
which  is  certainly  a  confiderable  accompliihment  in  a  domc- 
ftic.  His  meats  reqnire  no  preparation,  for  he  is  perfeftly 
well  contented  with  the  firft  thillle  that  prtfents  itfi-lf  in  his 
way.  He  does  not  pretend  tiiat  any  thing  is  due  to  him,  and 
never  appears  fqucamilh  or  dilTatisfied  :  he  thankfully  ac- 
cepts whatever  is  offered  him  :  he  hath  an  elegant  relifli 
for  the  bed  things,  and  very  civilly  contents  hinifclf 
with  the  moll  indifferent.  If  he  happens  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  is  faflencd  a  little  too  far  from  his  fodder,  he  in- 
treats  his  mailer,  in  the  moff  pathetic  language  he  can 
utter,  to  be  fo  good  as  to  fiipply  his  ncccfTitios.  It  is  very 
julk  that  lie  fhould  live,  and  he  employs  all  his  rhetoric  with 
that  view.  When  he  has  fiiiillKd  his  e-xpoHulations,  he 
patiently  waits  the  anival  of  a  little  bran,  or  a  few  witiiered 
leaves ;  and  the  moment  he  difpatches  his  meal,  he  returns 
to  his  bufinefs,  and  marches  on,  witiiout  a  murmur  or  replv. 
His  occupations  have  a  tinge  of  the  meannefs  of  thofe  who 
fet  him  to  work  ;  but  the  judgments  that  are  formed,  both 
of  the  afs  and  his  mafter,  are  equally  partial.  The  employ- 
ments of  a  judge,  a  man  of  confequence,  and  an  officer  of 
the  revenue,  have  an  important  air,  and  their  iiabit  impoics 
on  the  fpedators :  on  the  contrary,  the  labour  of  the 
peafant  has  a  mean  and  contemptible  appearance,  becaufe 
his  drefs  is  poor,  and  his  condition  defpiftd.  But  we  really 
make  a  falfe  eRimate  of  thefe  particulars.  It  is  the  labour 
of  the  peafant  which  is  moll  valuable,  and  alone  truly  uecef- 
fary.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  when  a  manager  of 
the  revenue  glitters  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  ;  we 
have  no  advantage  from  his  labours.  I  confefs,  judges  and 
advocates  are,  in  fome  mcafure,  neceffary  ;  but  they  are 
made  fo  by  our  folly  and  milbehaviour  ;  for  they  would  be 
BO  longer  wanted,  could  we  conduct  ourfclves  ii  a  rational 
manner.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  on  no  account, 
and  in  no  feafon  or  oond'tion  of  life,  be  without  the  peafant 
and  the  artifan.  Thefe  people  may  be  conlidered  as  the 
fouls  and  linews  of  the  community,  and  the  fupport  of  our 
life.  It  is  from  them  we  are  oonilantly  deriving  fome 
accommodations  for  our  \vant3.  Our  houfes,  our  habits, 
our  furniture,  and  our  fuftcnance,  rife  out  of  their  labours. 
Now  what  would  become  of  your  vinc-dreffers,  gardeners, 
mafons,  and  the  generality  of  country  p^-ople,  that  is  to  fay 
©f  two  thirds  of  alt  mankind,  if  tlicy  wete  dcilitute  of  either 
men  or  horfes  to  convey  the  commodities  and  materials  they 
employ  and  manufafture  ?  The  afs  is  perpetually  at  their 
fervice  :  he  carries  fruit,  herbs,  coal,  wood,  bricks,  tiles, 
.  plailler,  lime,  and  draw.  The  mod  abjed  ofF.ces  are  his 
ordinary  lot,  and  it  is  a  lingular  advantage  to  this  multitude 
cf  workmen,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  to  find  a  gentle,  ilrong, 
and 'indefatigable  animal,  who,  without  either  cxpencc  or 
pride,  replenilhes  our  cities  and  villages  with  all  forts  of 
commodities.  A  fhort  comparifon  will  complete  the  il- 
hiftratioa  of  his  fervices,  and  in  fome  meafure  raife  them  out 
of  their  obfcurity.  The  horfe  \iery  much  refembles  thofe 
uations  who  are  fond  of  ghtter  and  hurry  ;  who  are  per- 
petually finging  and  dancing,  and  extremely  fludious  to  fet 
off  their  exterior,  and  mix  gaiety  in  all  their  actions.  They 
sre  admirable  on  fome  diitinguifhed  and  deciCve  occafions  ; 
but  their  lire  frequently  degenerates  into  romantic  enthu- 
fiafra  ;  they  fall  into  wild  tranfpprts ;  they  exhauft  them- 
felves,  ar.d  lofe  the  raoil  favourable  conjunctures  for  vrant  of 
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management  and  moderation.  The  afs,  on  the  contrary^ 
refembles  thole  people  who  are  naturally  heavy  and  pacific,, 
whofe  underllandings  and  capacity  are  limited  to  hufbandry 
or  commerce,  and  who  proceed  in  the  fame  track  without 
difcompofure,  and  complete,  with  a  politive  air,  whatever 
they  have  once  undertaken." 

Of  all  animals  that  are  covered  with  hair,  it  ii  believed 
the  afs  is  the  lead  fubjecl  to  vermin  ;  and  the  authors  of  the 
Encyclopxdia  Britanuica  have  even  ventured  to  fay,  that  it  is 
never  troubled  with  lice.  This  opinion  is  altogether  erro- 
neous, and  the  more  unaccountable,  fince  a  llight  acquaintance 
with  the  entomological  writings  of  Redi,  of  Linnaeus,  Fa- 
bricius,  and  fcvcral  others,  might  have  convinced  them  that 
it  is  not  only  infefted  with  lice,  but  even  with  a  fpecies 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  for  that  very  reafon  named  alini,  or 
loufe  of  the  afs.  Pediculus  afini.  Red.  Exp.  21.  Ped'culus 
afKii,  Linn.  Pediculus  afini,  capite  poiTcclo  obtufo  abdo- 
mine  ovato  fufco  (Iriato,  Fabr.  &c.  The  flJin  of  the  als  is 
extremely  hard  and,  very  eladic,  and  is  ufed  for  various  pur- 
pofcs ;  fuch  as  to  cover  drums,  make  filoes,  or  parchment. 
It  is  of  the  fkin  of  this  animal  that  the  orientals  make  the 
fagri,  or,  as  we  call  it,  (hagreen. 

At  two  years  and  a  half  old,  the  fird  middle  incifive  teeth 
fall  out,  and  the  others  on  each  fide  foon  follow  ;  they  are 
renewed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  of 
the  horfe.  The  age  of  the  afs  is  alfo  known  by  his  teeth 
in  the  fame  manner.  From  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half 
the  afs  is  capable  of  procreating  its  kind,  and  the  female 
dill  earlier.  The  ftm.ales  are  in  heat  in  May  and  June, 
which,  when  pregnant,  foon  goes  off.  In  the  tenth  month, 
milk  is  found  inJier  dugs,  and  (he  brings  forth  in  the  twelfth, 
and  very  rarelv  has  more  than  one  foal.  Seven  days  after' 
die  is  capable  of  again  receiving  the  male.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  fix  months  the  fonl  may  be  weai:ed  ;  and  it  is  even 
neceffary,  if  the  mother  be  again  pregnant.  The  ilaliiorr 
afs  diould  be  chofen  from  the  larged  and  firongeil  of  iiis 
fpecies ;  he  mud  at  lead  be  three  years  old,  but  diould  not 
exceed  ten  ;  his  legs  diould  be  long,  his  body  plump,  head 
long  and  light,  eyesbrifl<,  nodrils  and  died  large,  neck  long, 
loins  flefliy,  ribs  broad,  rump  flat,  tail  Ihoit,  hair  (hining,  foft 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a  deep  grey. 

The  afs,  like  the  horfe,  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing, 
and  lives  alfo  like  him  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  it  is  faid 
the  female  lives  longer  than  the  male  ;  but  perhaps  this 
happens  from  their  being  often  pregnant,  and  at  thofe  times 
having  fome  care  taken  of  them,  inllead  of  which  the  males 
are  condantly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  blows.  They 
deep  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  do  not  lie  down  to  deep,  ex- 
cept when  lliey  arc  exceedingly  tired.  The  male  afs  alfo  lads 
much  longer  than  the  dallion  ;  the  older  he  is,  the  more  ardent 
he  appears  ;  and,  in  general,  the  health  of  this  animal  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  horfe ;  he  is  lefs  delicate,  and 
not  nearly  fo  fubjedl  to  maladies. 

There  are  among  affes,  as  among  hoiTes,  different  races, 
though  they  are  much  lefs  known,  becaufe  they  have  not 
been  taken  the  fame  care  of,  or  followed  with  tlie  fame 
attention.  Travellers  inform  us,  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  affes  in  Perfia,  one  of  whieli,  being  dow  and  heavy,  are 
ufed  for  biu-dens;  and  the  other  is  kept  like  horfes  for  the 
faddle.  The  latter  have  fmooth  hair,  carry  their  head  well, 
and  are  much  quicker  in  their  motion;  but  when  they  ride 
them  they  fit  nearer  the  buttocks  than  when  on  horfcback. 
Tliey  are  dreffed  hke  horfes,  and  like  them  are  taught  to 
amble;  and  they  cleave  their  nodrils  to  give  them  more 
room  for  breathing.  According  to  Dr.  Ruffel,  there  are 
two  forts  in  Syria,  one  of  ^^hich  are  like  ours,  and  the  other 

very 
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*ery  largf,  with  remarkable  long  ears ;  but  both  kinds  are 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  can-)-ing  burdens. 

The  wild  mule,  the  hcmor.hii  of  Pallas,  has  no  claim  to 
confidei-ation  in  this  place.  It  conlUtutcs  a  diltinft  fpecies 
of  equus  from  the  fpecies  nftniu,  in  Gmehn's  arrange- 
ment, under  the  name  alTigned  to  it  by  Pallas  ;  and  will  be 
noticed  hereafter  in  the  article  Hemonius.  The  com- 
mon mule,  engendered  between  the  male  afs  and  mare,  is 
much  cultivated  in  Spain,  and  is  little  inferior  in  fize  to  its 
female  parent. 

The  afs  was  one  of  the  unclean  animals  under  the  Jewifli 
law,  as  it  did  not  chew  the  cud ;  and  it  prohibited  coupling 
an  afi  with  an  ox  for  draught :  Lev.  xi.  26.  The  Jews  were  ac- 
cufed  by  the  Pagans  of  worfliipping  the  head  of  an  afs.  See 
AsiNARii.  Theauthorof  this  calumny  feems  to  have  been 
Appion  the  gramn-arian  ;  for  he  affirmed  (Jofeplnis,  contra 
Appion  1.  ii.)  that  the  Jews  kept  the  head  of  an  afs  in  the  fanc- 
tuary ;  and  that  it  was  diicovered  there  wlien  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  took  the  temple,  and  entered  into  the  mod  huly 
place.  Suidas  alfo  fays  (in  Damocr'uo  and  in  'Juila)  that 
Daraocritus,  or  Democritus,  the  hillorian,  aven-ed,  that  the 
Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  afs,  made  of  gold,  and  facriliced 
a  man  to  it  every  three  or  every  feven  years,  after  having 
iirft  cut  him  in  pieces.  Plutarch  (Sympof.  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  and 
Tacitus  (Hill.  1.  V.)  feem  to  have  been  impoftd  upon  by  this 
flander.  They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  afs, 
from  gratitude  for  the  difcovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of 
thefe  animals,  at  a  time  when  they  were  exceedingly  fatigued 
and  parched  with  thiril  in  the  wildernefs.  The  fame  abfurd 
idolatrous  worllip  was  imputed  by  the  heathens  to  the 
Chriftians.  Thus  Caecilius  (apad  Minut.)  fays,  "Audio 
Chriilianos  turpifumas  pecudis  afmi  caput  confecrjtum  inepta 
nefcio  quam  perfuafione  venerari."  To  the  fame  pu-pofe 
Tertullian  tells  us  (Apolog.  c.  16.),  that  fome  enemies  to 
the  Chrillians  expofcd  to  public  view  a  picture,  reprefenting 
a  perfon  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  drefTed  in  a  long  robe, 
with  nfs's  ears,  and  one  foot  like  that  of  an  afs,  upon  which 
v>'as  infcribed,  "  The  God  of  the  Chrillians  has  an  afs's 
hoof."  Learned  Chrillians  have  attempted  to  invefligate 
the  origin  of  this  calumny.  The  report  of  the  Jews  wor- 
fliipping an  afs  might  originally  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt  ;  to  this  country  it  is  traced  by  Tanaquil  Faber, 
who  deduces  it  from  the  temple  in  Egypt  called  Onion, 
derived,  as  it  is  Uippofed,  from  Ovo,-,  an  als.  To  this  purpofe 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  Alexandrians  hated  the  Jews, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  And 
they  might  have  been  informed,  that  the  temple  Onion,  at 
Heliopohs,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  high-prieil  of  the 
Jews,  who  built  it  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra,  A.  M.  3'^54.,  ante  Chrift.  150.  Jofeph.  1.  xiii. 
c.  6.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  (De  Animal.  Sacr.  1.  ii.  c.  18.), 
that  the  error  took  its  rife  from  a  paifage  of  fcripture, 
"  The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  fpoken,  it,"  in  the  Hebrew 
,~(Tn'"'3'  pt-yeh'jvah,  or  pi-Jeo.  Hence,  as  pieo,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  fignifies  an  afs,  the  Alexandrian  Egyp- 
tians, hearing  the  Jews  often  pronouncing  the  word  p'leo, 
might  believe  that  they  called  on  their  god,  and  thence  infer 
that  they  adored  an  afs.  Omitting  other  conjetlures,  we 
fhall  add,  that  M.  Le  Moine  fuppofes,  that  the  golden  urn 
containing  the  manna,  which  was  preferved  in  the  fancluary, 
was  taken  for  the  head  of  an  afs,  and  tliat  the  omer,  or 
aflarion,  of  manna,  might  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Hebrew  hamor,  which  fignifies  an  afs.     Calmet. 

AsiNUS  Pifc'is,  in  Ichlh;'ology,  a  name  given  by  fome  old 
writers,  to  the  common  haddock.  It  was  alfo  called  onos. 
Willughby,  &c. 

ASIO,  in  Ornhboiogy,  a  fpecies  of  Strix  or  owl,  defcribed 
•       8 
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by  Linnaeus,  the  body  of  which  is  brown  abort,  and  white 
beneath;  and  the  wings  marked  with  five  white  dots.  This 
is  le  petit  due  de  la  Caroline  of  BrilTon,  Utile  o'wl  of  Catefby, 
red  ow/ of  Pen.  Arcl.  Zool.  znd  red-eared  o-wl  o[  Latham. 
Its  native  place  is  North  America. 

Catelby  fays  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw.  The  bill 
and  iris  are  of  a  faffron  colour;  tail  brown;  edge  of  the 
bailard  wing  whitilh;  on  the  quills  a  few  white  fpots;  leg» 
covered  to  the  toes  with  light  brown  feathers ;  toes  brown  ; 
claws  black.  Buffon  feemcd  to  imagine  this  bird  might  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  long-eared  and  American  owls,  both, 
of  which  he  deemed  the  fame  fpecies. 

Asio,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  Aldrovandus  to  the  Italian 
eared-owl,  and  fynonymous  with  otus  :  alio  five  otus.  Aldr. 
Ray  applied  the  fame  name  to  the  long-eared  owl  or  horn- 
owl  of  \Villughbv  and  Albin,  znd  Jlrix  otus  of  Linnxus. 

ASIONGAB'ER.     See  Eziosgaber. 

ASIOT^,  in  indent  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,  in 
Scythia,  on  this  fide  of  Imaiis.     Ptolemy. 

ASIREF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  on  the  foutli 
of  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  the  province  of  Taberillan,  eleven 
leagues  eaft  of  Ferabad. 

ASISARATH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Cxfarienfis,  between  the  rivers  Gulus  and 
Ampfagus.     Ptolemy. 

ASISIA,  a  town  of  Libuniia,  the  AfTefia  or  Afieria  of 
Pliny,  now  in  ruins.  The  traces  of  ancient  magnificciice 
difcernible  at  Podgraje,  the  feat  of  Afifia,  are  numerous. 
Among  the  Libumian  cities  which  attended  the  congrefs  or 
diet  of  Scardona,  Phny  mentions  the  free  Afferians,  who 
created  their  own  magirtrates,  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  municipal  laws,  and  who  were  of  courfe  more  opulent 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  The  walls  of  this 
city  appear  to  have  meafured  in  circumference  3600  Romaa 
feet,  and  to  have  been  conftrufted  with  Dahr.atian  marble» 
fome  pieces  of  which  are  of  large  dimenfions,  and  brought 
from  a  conilderable  dillance. 

ASISIUM,  orAssi&iUM,  wc'T^  AJfif,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Umbria,  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  fituated  to 
the  eaft  of  Arna.  Pliny  mentions  the  Afifiaates.  See 
Assisi. 

ASITCHOU  AcHASHiSH,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  a  fpecies  of  grofbeak  is  known  in  Hudfon's  Cay;  and 
which  Dr.  Latham  fuppofes  to  be  tlie  white-winged  crofs- 
bill  of  his  General  Synoplis. 

ASITIA,  in  Medicine,  a  lofs  of  appetite,  from  a,  priva- 
tive, and  <ri7o,-,  food.  A  fymptom  which  occurs  in  numerous 
difeafes. 

ASIUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  [Eq.  Tro.} 
that  inhabits  South  America.  The  wings  are  tailed,  black, 
with  a  common  white  band;  bafe  and  tip  of  the  pcllerior 
pair  beneath  fpotted  with  red.     Fabricius. 

ASK  A,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Japan. 

ASKER,  in  Zoology,  a  name  uftd  in  fome  parts  of 
England  for  the  water-newt  or  eft. 

ASKER-MOKREM,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  on 
the  eailern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Arabic  Irac ;  called 
alfo  Sermenrai. 

ASKERSUND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  o£ 
Nericia,  on  the  Wetter  fea,  five  miles  from  Orebro. 

ASKEYTON,  a  market,  and,  till  the  union,  borough 
town  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  ieated  on  the 
fmall  river  Dee),  near  its.  jundlion  with  the  Shannon;  famous 
for  its  callle  built  by  the  earl  of  Defmond,  and  for  one  of 
the  moil  beautiful  and  perfedl  abbeys  in  Ireland.  Dillance 
from  Diiblia  1105  miles.  Loag.  8°  54'  W.  Lat.  52^ 
34'  30'  N. 

ASKRIG, 
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ASKRTG,  a  town  of  England,  in  tlie  nortli  riding  of 
YorlilUirc,  bcantifuUv  fitiintcd  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
L'le,  (tt  till.-  upper  txtrtinity  of  Wenflcy  dale.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Thurlday :  dillant  247  miles  north 
from  London. 

ASLA,  a  river  of  Spain  on  the  northern  coaft,  which 
falls  into  a  bay  in  the  bay  of  Hifcay,  where  it  forms  a 
good  liarbonr,  to  tlie  eaft  of  cape  Pinas. 

ASLANI,  in  Cnmmercf.,  a  name  p^iven  to  the  Dutch 
dollar,  current  in  moll  parts  of  the  L.evant.  The  word  is 
alio  written  corruptly,  affelnni.  Tt  is  originally  Tmkifh, 
and  fignilies  a  lion,  which  is  the  figure  ftampcd  on  it.  The 
Arabs  taking  the  figure  of  a  lion  for  a  dog,  called  it  abiijhelh. 
The  aflani  is  fdver,  but  of  a  bafe  alloy,  and  oftentimes 
counterfeit.     It  is  current    for    rij   or    120  afpers.      See 

AsPER. 

ASLAPATH,  in  Geography,  a  town  and  diftrid  of  Afia, 
in  Armenia,  near  Nackfivan,  on  the  banks  of  (he  Aras.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Armeniriiis ;  and  tlie  women  are  faid  to  be 
fo  bc.nitifiil,  that  the  king  of  Ptrfia  fupplics  his  feraglio 
from  this  p!  ice. 

ASLING,  or  Jkssenize,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Car- 
niola,  fixtci  -.1  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cl.igciifurt.  In  this 
town,  which  is  not  far  from  the  river  Sau,  is  dug  a  fine 
marble;  and  near  it  are  lead  furnaces,-  and  other  works, 
in  winch  confiderable  quantities  of  iron  and  Heel  are 
fmcited. 

ASMER,  a  fmall  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  ftates  of 
the  Mogul,  fouth-well  of  Agra,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Bando,  called  alfo  Afnitr. 

ASMEROEA,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  in  the  countiy  of 
the  Seres,  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Afmiru-ans,  who  are 
difperfed  through  the  province  of  Cataja,  a  part  of  Tar- 
tary. — Alfo  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  fame  country,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolcmv. 

ASMODA  I,  in  Mylkolngy,  the  name  given  by  the  jews  to 
the  prince  of  demons ;  and,  according  to  R.  Eli  is,  tlie 
fame  with  Sammacl. 

ASMONEAN'S,  m  Ancient  Hi/lory,  the  name  given  to  the 
Maccabtes,  the  defcciidants  of  M  ittathias,  w!io,  accod- 
ing  to  Jolephns,  was  the  grandfo-i  of  Afmona-us  ;  though 
others  derive  the  appellation  f'om  mount  Afamar,  placed 
by  Jofephus  in  the  midil  of  Galilee,  near  StpSoris  ;  and 
others  again  confider  it  merely  as  a  title  of  luinonr  given  to 
Mattathias  and  his  dcfcendants,  alleging  that  chajcbman'im 
fignifies  in  Hebrew,  ^r/Virrj'.  However  this  be,  the  family  of 
the  Afmoneans  became  very  illuftrious  in  the  latter  period 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  pofTfTcd  the  fnpreme 
authority  and  the  high-pricHhood  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Herod  the  Great, 
during  a  period  of  129  years,  or  \2U  years  according  to  Jo- 
fephus, who  reckons  from  the  time  in  which  Judas  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  govig-nment  by  his  peace  with  Antiochus 
Eupator,  three  years  after  he  firft  atTnmed  it.  It  was  the 
prictice  of  the  Afmonean  princes  to  inipofc  their  religion 
upon  ill  the  coinitries  which  they  conquered,  leaving  to  the 
vaiiqiifhtd  no  other  choice  but  either  to  become  Jews,  or 
elft  to  have  their  dwellings  demoUlIied,  and  to  feek  new 
kab  tat'ons. 

ASMURA,  or  AsMVRNA,  in  Ancient  Gogrnphy,  a  town 
of  Afia,  in  the  interior  of  Hyrcania.  N.  lat.  39"  30'. 
Pt.)l,-mv. 

ASSJAH,  in  Gc5»r<7/)5v.    See  Ess#.. 

ASN.VUS.  \n  Anriint  Geography^  a  mountain  of  Europe, 
in  Macedonia,  between  whioh  and  Oeropus  was  a  vailey,  in 
which  flo.ve.l  the  river  06as. 

Ak}N£N,  in  Ciographyy  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro* 


vince  of  Smoland,  about  North  !at.  yfi"  36'.  Eaft  long?s 
tude  14"  4S'. 

ASNID,  a*<w"  of  Afa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
23  leagues  r.ortli  <:l   t'.iUm 

ASNlt.RES,  a  'm«n  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vier.nt,  and  >.';lt  f  place  cf  a  canton  in  the  diilriiii 
of  Bellac,   10  miles  n(  rth-vvi  II  of  Ik'llac. 

ASO,  3  town  of  Jjiu.,  in  the  province  of  Siinood- 
fnke. 

ABODES,  in  Medic'.r.e,  a  term  applied  to  fevers  accom- 
panied with  anxjtty  and  op])rtHiou  about  the  ilomach  and 
praicordia.  It  is  derived  from  ««->i,  which,  in  its  primary 
icnfc,  means  a  loathing  of  food  ;  but  which  is  ufid  by  Hip- 
pocrates, ?nd  i.th'/r  ancient  phyficlans,  to  denote  great  un- 
eahnels  and  reftkirnefs,  whether  with  or  without  uaufeU.  It 
is  fometimes  written  nflodes. 

ASOLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  Brefcia.  on  the  river  Chiefe  ;  which  was  formerly  a  forti- 
fied place,  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 

ASOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  diftridt  of  Trevifo, 
fituate  on  a  mountain  at  the  fouree  of  the  river  Mufona  ; 
fmall,  but  well-peopled.     N.  Int.  45°  49'.   E.  long.  !2°  2'. 

ASON  A,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona  ; 
which  nfes  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  runs  into  the  Adriatic  fea,  ten  miles  fouth-eail  of 
Fermo. 

AsOPH.     See  A7.0F. 

ASOPIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  country  of  I'clopon« 
nefns,   in  Sicyoiiia.     Strabo. 

^ASOPUS,  a  town  of  Laconia,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva  Cyparinenfis,  fouth-call  of  Cypirifla.  At  the 
diddnce  of  twelve  ftadia  was  a  temple  of  .^Icnlapins,  fur- 
named  Philolii:is.  the  friend  of  the  people.  The  citadel  is 
now  ftandnig,  and  called  by  the  failors  Cnjlcl  Rampnno. — 
Alfo,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  which  had  its  luurce  in  mount 
Citheron,  north-wdl  of  Plata;a  ;  and  pifTing  ealt  by  north 
of  this  city,  difcharged  itfelfinto  that  part  ofthef.a  which 
fcparnted  the  ide  of  Eubcca  from  the  coiitineiit  over  againft 
Eretria.  now  called  v^i^. — Alio,  a  river  of  Sicyonia  which 
role  to  the  fouth-welt,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arciidia,  near 
mount  Cyllcne,  ran  eall  of  Sicyone,  and  dilchargcd  itfelf 
into  the  gulf  of  Corinth. —  Alfo,  a  river  of  Greece,  in  Thef- 
faly,  which  had  two  fonrces  in  that  p:irt  o*  mount  Ocla 
that  was  contiguous  to  mount  Pindns,  and  running  eaftwaid, 
emptied  Itfelf  into  the  Maliac  gu'f,  north  of  Thermopylae. 
—  Alio,  a  river  of  Afia  Minor,  which  watered  the  town  of 
Laodicea  upon  the  Lvcus.      Plirty. 

ASOTUS,  in  Ichthy'l'gy,  a  fpecies  of  Sii  urus  found  in 
Afia.  It  has  a  fingle  dorlal  fin,  and  four  cirri  at  the  mouth, 
two  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  lower  j  iw.  The  teeth  of 
this  kind  are  numerous  ;  the  dorfal  fin  is  dcftitute  of  fpinous 
rays  ;  firft  ray  of  the  pecloral  fin  is  ferrated  ;  and  the  anal  fin 
is  long,  and  connefted  with  the  tail. 

ASOUPAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan,  twenty-three  leagues  north  of 
Schiras. 

ASP,  or  Aspis,  in  Zbolo«y,  a  fpecies  of  Col  vbhr,  de- 
fcribcd  by  Linnxns,  as  havng  146  plates  on  the  belly,  and 
46  fcales  on  the  tail.  Dr.  Shaw  lias  fome  doubt  conceminff 
the  Linnsan  alpis,  bnt  concludes  it  is  the  ferpent  defcribcd 
under  the  name  of  afpic  by  the  cou^t  de  Cepcde,  who  in. 
forms  us  that  it  is  a  native  of  France,  and  particularly  of 
the  northern  province? of  that  country.  The  length  is  about 
three  feet  ;  the  head  rntlier  large,  and  covered  with  fmall 
carinated  fcales  ;  the  fca'es  of  the  body  fmaller,  but  of  a 
finvlai-  Itrndhire.  In  the  Itructure  of  its  fangs  it  rcfembles 
the  viper,  and  is  faid  to  be  equally  poifonous*     \t\t  L,atreillc 
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is  not  willing  to  allow  this  to  be  ths  real  Ccluber  afpis  of 

In  additioii  to- ths  fptcific  charadter  of  the  coltiber  afpis 
(taken  from  the  ivumbef  of  abdominal  plates,  and  fcalci  of 
the  tail),  Gmelin  obfervCT,  that  the  nofe  is  tej-niinatcd  by  an 
ereft  wart ;  the  body  nifoiis,-  ivith  figured  ftreaks,  which 
are  akerTitcly  confluent,  and  the  itnder  fid.-  iU-ei-biuc  dottL-d 
with  yellow.  Dr.  Shaw  calk  his  coluber  afpis,  the  rufef- 
cent  viper,  with  roundifh,  alternate,  dinky,  dorfa!  fpots, 
fiibcouflnent  towards  the  tail  ;  and  itates  the  number  of  ab- 
dominal feiitd  to  be  [55,  fubcaiKlai  fcales  37. 

The  true  afp  of  the  ancients  feems  to  be  entirely  unknown. 
It  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  in 
fuch  a  carclefs  and  irdeiinite  nr.inner  that  it  is  impolT.ble  to 
afcertain  the  fptcics  with  prccifion.  With  the  afp  it  is  faid 
the  hiji;ii-fpir;ttd  princefs  Cleopatra  effecfted  !ier  death,  rather 
than  fuhmit  lierielf  a<:  ?  captive  to  grace  the  triumphal  eutry 
of  hei  concjueror  Augu'lus  into  Rome.  This  trait  of  he- 
rOifin  in  that  dillinguifhcd  charafteris  conttfted.  The  indi- 
cations of  Cleopatra's  having  occafioned  her  death  bv  means 
of  an  afp,  were  only  t'A'o  ahiioft  i;;ienlible  punflures  obferved 
in  her  arm  ;  and  it  is  alfertcd  by  Plutarch,  tliat  it  is  unknown 
of  wliat  death  file  died. 

Brown  places  the  popular  report  of  her  death  in  this  man- 
ner among  his  vu'j^ar  errors.  Oihcrs  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  Some  have  imaffined  it  was  the  Egyptian  viper, 
defcribcd  by  Haffelq'iill,  which  Ck-opatra  made  ufe  of  on 
that  occafion.  Mr.  Bruce  is  led  to  conclude,  from  various 
circumilances,  that  it  might  be  the  ceraltts,  coluber  cerajla 
of  Linnxus. 

"  I  apprehend,"  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  in  fpeakingof  theceraftes, 
"  this  to  be  the  afpic  which  Cleopatra  employed  to  procure 
her  death.  Alexandria  plentifully  fupplicd  by  water,  mull 
then  have  had  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  its  gardens  :  the  bafl-cct 
of  figs  mull  have  come  from  thence,  and  the  aipic  or  ccraftcs 
that  was  hid  in  tliem,  from  the  adjoining  defcrt,  where  they 
are  plenty  tu  this  day  ;  for  to  the  welhvard  in  Ei;ypt,  where 
the  Nile  overflows,  there  is  no  fmt  of  lerpents  whatever  that 
ever  I  faw,  nor,  as  I  have  before  faid,  is  there  any  other  of 
the  mortal  kind  that  1  know  in  thofe  parts  of  Africa  ad- 
joining to  Egypt,  except  the  cerallcs.  It  (liould  leem  very 
natural  for  any  one,  who,  from  mutlves  of  dillrels,  has  re- 
fulved  to  put  a  period  to  his  cxilL-nce,  efpccially  women 
and  weak  perlons,  imaccuftomtd  to  handle  arms,  to  f-.-ek  the 
gentleft  methud  to  free  themfelvcs  from  the  lo;id  of  life  now 
become  infupportable." — "  It  is  not  to  be  duubted,"  adds 
Mr.  Bruce  ftiil  furtlier,  "  but  that  a  woman,  hi^h-fpirited 
like  Cleopatra,  was  alfo  above  the  momentary  diftcrences  in 
feeling  ;  and  had  the  way  in  which  file  died  not  been  ordinary 
and  ulual,  ftie  certainly  would  not  have  applied  herfclf  to 
the  invention  of  a  new  one.  Wt  are  thereto  e  to  look  upon 
her  dying  by  the  bite  of  the  ceraftes,  as  only  following  the 
manner  of  tleath  which  (lie  had  fen  ndoptcd  bv  thole  who 
intended  to  die  without  torment.  Galen,  fpeakiiig  of  the 
afpic  in  the  g'-eat  citv  of  Alexandria,  fays,  I  have  Icen  how 
fpccddy  tliey  (thtafpics)  occ^ifioned  death.  Whenever  ary 
perfon  is  condemned  to  die,  whom  they  wifh  to  end  quickly 
-and  witiiOMt  torment,  they  put  the  viper  to  his  breail,  and 
fuffering  hmi  there  to  creep  a  little,  the  man  is  prefentiy 
killed." 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  afp  the  leail  painful  of  all  the 
inftniments  of  death  ;  he  fuppofes  its  poilun  to  have  an 
affinity  to  opium,  but  to  be  lets  clilngreeable  in  its  operation; 
■which  does  not  fo  well  agree  with  the  defeription  of  the 
fymptoms  given  bv  Diofcorides  and  others.  Immediately 
after  the  bite,  the  fight  becomes  dim,  a  fenfible  tumour 
arifes,  and  a  moderate  pain  is  felt  in  the  ftomach.     Matthi- 


olus  add?,  that  the  bite  n  followed  bv  a  flupcr  of  the  whole 
body,  pllenefs,  coldneis  of  the  foreliead,  continual  yawn- 
ing, nictitation  of  the  eyelids,  inchnation  of  the  neck,  hea- 
vincfs  of  the  head,  finking  into  a  profoupd  fleep,  and  laflly 
convulfions.  The  bite  of  the  afp  is  faid  l;v  Ariflotle  to 
admit  of  no  remedy.  Pliny  and  yEgineta  allow  of  no  other 
cure,  but  to  cut  off  the  wounded  part.  Oilier^  recommend 
burning  the  pait,  with  the  internal  ufc  of  hc^t  alexipharmic 
medicines.  The  ancients  had  a  plaUercalltHi  iiMrsii-^v,  made 
of  this  terrible  animal,  of  great  efficacy  as  a  difcutient  of 
^ftrufnx  and  other  indurations,  and  ul'cd  likewife  againfl 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  flelh  and  (l;in,  or  txuvia  of  the 
creature,  had  alfo  their  fnare  in  the  ancient  Materia 
Meilica. 

Asp,  or  /If pen-Tree,  m  BottJtiy.     See  PopuLUS. 

ASPA,  in  Anc'icni  Geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Parthia, 
fuppt.fed  to  be  Ifpahnn.     Ptolemy. 

ASPAl'OTA,  a  town  of  the  Scythians,  on  this  fide  of 
Imaus.      Ptolemy. 

ASPACAR.5i,  a  people  of  Afia,  in  Serica.  Pto- 
lemy. 

ASPAGORA  or  AsPACORA,  a  country  of  Afia,  in 
Serica. 

ASPAH,  in  Geor;raphy,  a  town  orGermany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auilria,  twelve  milts  call  of  Steyr. 

ASPALATH,  AsPALATHUM,  in  Pharmary,  the  wood 
or  root  of  a  foreign  tree,  heavy,  oleaginous,  fonewhat  .Oiar/ 
and  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  of  a  fljong  fmcll,  and  purple 
colour. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Canary  iflands,  in  long  crooked' 
pieces  full  of  knots,  externally  of  a  whitifli  colour,  internally 
of  deep  yellow,  with  a  reddidi  call.  Digefted  in  reftified 
fpirit,  it  gives  out  pretty  readily  the  whole  of  its  active  mat- 
ter, and  tinges  the  menilruum  of  a  rcddifh  colour  ;  infufed 
in  water,  it  gives  out  likcv/ife  great  part  of  its  fmell  and 
talle,  togetlier  with  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  and  diflilled 
with  water,  it  gives  over  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  a  highly 
odoriferous  efleiitial  oil,  at  firil  of  a  rtddilh  colour,  becoming 
reddilh  with  age,  and  amounting,  if  the  ihodium.  be  good,  to 
about  an  ounce  from  jo  :  the  diflilled  water  is  likewife  im- 
pregnated agreeably  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rhodium;  and 
refembies  that  of  dam.afl-:  rofes.  This  oil  is  ufcd  as  a  per- 
fume  for  foenting  pomatums,  &c.  in  this  light  only  it  is  now 
generally  regarded.  Dr.  Lewis,  (Mat.  Med.)  obfcrves  that 
it  promilcs  to  be  applicable  to  more  iriTportant  purpofes,  arid 
bids  fair  to  prove  a  valuable  cordial  and  corroborant. 

The  afpalath  is  otherv.ife  called  /{j/jum  Rhodium,  or  rofe- 
wood,  and  by  fome  Cyprus-wood;  the  former  on  account  of 
its  fweet  fmell,  or  growth  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  ;  the  lat- 
ter from  its  being  aifo  found  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 
Though  fome  will  have  afpalathum  a  different  wood  from  the 
lignum  Rhoiiium . 

Alpalatli  was  anciently  in  much  repute,  as  an  aflringent, 
flrei'iglliener,  and  diier  ;  bilt  it  is  now  muchdifuftd  in  inter- 
nal praftice. 

ASPALATHIS,  in  Ancient  Ge graphy,  an  ifland  of 
Alia  Minor,  on  the  coait  of  Lvcia.      Stcph.  Evz. 

ASPALATHUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  thorny 
flirub  in  Diofcorides,  (from  a  and  oTau,  becanfe  the  thorns 
were  not  eafily  drawn  out  of  the  wounds  thiy  made.)  Lin. 
gen.  860.  Reich.  931.  Sclneb.  1 168.  Gocrtn.  t.  144.  Juff. 
353-  Clafs,  d-.ailvlphia  decandr'ia.  Nat.  Ord.  pcp'dhnaceae 
or  legumlniifx.  Gen.  Char.  Cat.  perianth  one-kafed,  five- 
cleft,  div  fions  acuminate,  equal,  except  that  the  upper  is 
larger  ;  Cor.  parilionaceous,  banner  comprcifcd,  afcending, 
obovate,  generally  hirfute  on  the  outfidc,  obttife,  with  a 
point ;  wings  Kmatc,  obtufe,  fpreadiug,  foorter  than  the  ban- 
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ncr,  keel  b'lfiil,  coiifonihible  with  ilic  \\-iiig3  ;  Stan,  filaments 
ten,  united  into  a  ihcath,  gaping  longitudinally  at  the  top, 
afctndiiig,  anthers  oblong  ;  Pi/],  germ  ovate,  ilyle  fimplc, 
ifcending,  ftigma  fliarp  ;  /'rr.  legume  ovate,  awnlcfs;  Seci/s, 
generally  two,  kidncy-diaped. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  Cnl.  five-cleft,  upper  diviilons  largcft  ; 
jLf^«;Hf  ovate,  awnlifs,  with  about  two  feeds. 

O/'f.  Tliii  genus  is  lingular  in  having  feveral  leaves  from 
the  fame  bud,  in  a  (hrubby  plant. 

Species,  i.  A../5>/no/Ji,  thorny  afpalathus.  Geniftella,  &c. 
Breyn.  Cent.  t.  26.  Tluk.  Phyt.  t.  297.  f.  6.  "  Leaves  faf- 
cicled,  linear,  naked,  furrounding  a  gumniaceous  fpine." 
Flowers  lateral,  fearcely  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  legume 
fniall,  ovate  at  the  bafe,  triangular,  upv.'ards  drawn  to  a 
point,  compreffed  like  a  lens,  containing  two  feeds,  one 
comprefTcd  kidnev-lluiped,  the  otlier  globular.  2.  A.  -ver- 
rwcja,  warted  A.  "  Leaves  faleiclcd,  filiform;  buds  wart- 
cd,  naked,  tomentofe."  A  flirub  two  feet  high,  with  large 
buds  or  warts ;  leaves  flefliy,  Imooth,  fliarpifli,  an  inch  long  ; 
flowers  lateral,  (horttr  than  the  leaves,  fubfefTilc  ;  calyx  pu- 
befcent  ;  banner  villofe.  3.  A.  cap'Uala,  headed  A.  Thik. 
Phyt.  307.  f,  6.  Seba  iSIuf.  i.  t.  23.  f.  6.  "  Leaves  fafei- 
cled,  linear,  (liarp,  flowers  headed,  braftes  naked."  Leaves 
pubefcent  ;  flowers  covered  with  ferruginous  down  ;  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  fubulatc  ;  keel  of  the  flower  arched  and 
the  length  of  the  banner.  4.  A.  glovienitn,  glomerate  A. 
"  Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  fTiarp,  villofe  bent  inwards,  flow- 
ers headed,  divifions  of  the  calyx  ovate,  corollas  fmootli." 
This  differs  from  the  third,  in  having  its  leaves  bent  inwards, 
the  calyxes  ovate,  and  the  corollas  fmooth.  5.  A.  aflroiles, 
ftarry  A.  Pluk.  Mant.  88.  t.  413.  f.  3.  Seba  Muf.  i.  t.  24. 
f.  6.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  fubulale,  mucronate,  fmooth,  lUni 
villofe,  flowers  feattered."  This  has  the  appearance  of  juni- 
per ;  it  branches  very  much,  and  the  twigs  arc  covered 
with  hoary  down,  and  loaded  with  a  profufion  of  flowers. 

6.  A.  cbenopodla,  genilla  africana  lutca,  &c.  Hcrm.  Afr. 
II.  Chama^larix.  Breyn.  cent.  23.  t.  11.  Seba  Muf.  i.  t. 
23.  f.4.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate,  mucronate,  rough  with 
liairs,  flowers  headed,  very  hirfute."  A  flirub  about  three 
feet  high,  with  /lender  branches  terminated  by  the  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  collefted  in  woolly  heads  ;  the  leaves  are 
prickly  like  thofe  of  juniper.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Miller. 

7.  A.  aliens,  white  A.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate,  filky, 
fpreading  at  top,  bunches  of  flowers  feattered.'-"  Shrubby, 
rpn'ght,  and  covered  with  brown  bark,  which  is  full  of 
chinks;  leaves  in  fives,  fliarp,  fpreading  at  the  tip,  of  a  filky 
whitenefs  ;  flowers  terminating  in  bunches,  tomen'ofe,  fmall 
of  a  filky  v.liite  ;  calyx  pubefcent.  Introduced  here  in 
1774,  by  Mr.  Maffon.  It  (lowers  in  July.  8.  A.  thym'ifo- 
lia,  thyme-leaved  A.  Gen.  minima,  &.c.  Pluk.  Mant.  88. 
t.413.  f.  I.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate,  unarmed,  fmooth, 
very  Ihort,  flowers  alternate."  This  is  a  very  fmall  llirub  ; 
the  leaves  are  crowded  together  and  Ihining,  refembling 
thofe  of  thyme.  9.  A.  erkifoHa,  heath-leaved  A.  Gen. 
aeth.  non  fpinofa,  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  88.  t.  413.  f.  6.  "  Leaves 
fafcicled,  linear,  unarmed,  hirfute,  flowers  alternate,  calyxes 
linear."  A  imall  flirub  very  much  branched,  pubefcent,  or 
extremely  hirfute  ;  leaves  minute  ;  flowers  lateral,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves  ;  banntr  villofe.  10.  A.  ni^ia,  black 
A.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  rather  obtufe,  flowers 
hcaded-fpiked,  pubefcent."  A  branching  (hrub,  three  feet 
high  ;  buds  and  twigs  pubefcent ;  leaves  minute,  and  become 
black  on  drying ;  flowers  terminating,  pubefcent,  braftcs  in 
pairs,  narrow.  11.  K.  carnofa,  flcfliy  A.  "  Lcavts  fafci- 
cled, almoft  columnar  obtufe,  calyxes  fubpubefcent,  fliarp, 
corollas  fmooth."  About  the  height  of  the  tenth  fpecies  ; 
J)raiichcs   naked,  determinate  ;  leaves  fubcyhcdric,   flefliy, 
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bent  in,  fmooth,  four  or  fevcn  together  ;  flowers  ycliow, 
terminal,  umbelled  ;  calyx  bell-(haped  ;  brac'tes  three,  ovate, 
lanceolate.  12.  A.  ciiliiris,  "  leaves  fafcicled,  filiform,  fea- 
brous,  flowers  terminal  ftlfile,  banners  pubefcent."  Stem 
flirubby,  two  feet  high,  branching  determinately,  fomcwhn' 
hairy,  with  naked  warts  ;  leaves  roundifli,  fliarp,  erect,  rough 
beneaili,  and  when  yoiyig,  ciliate  ;  flowers  three  or  five, 
with  a  yellow  corolla,  and  an  afli-colourcd  banner. 
13  A.  gcnt/loitifs,  broom-like  A.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  fili- 
form, poiiflied,  calyxes  fubracemed,  pendulous,  which  as  well 
as  the  corollas  are  fmooth."  Shrubby,  nine  f-.et  high,  branch- 
inoj,  with  a  reticulate  bark,  and  white  villofe  buds  ;  leaves 
roundifli,  half  an  inch  long  ;  flowers  three  or  four,  terminal, 
pendulous  ;  calyxes  fmooth,  with  fliort  teeth  ;  bratles  two, 
minute;  corollas  yellow  ;  ftyle  protruding.  14.  A.  Injlrix,  ■ 
porcupine  A.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  filiform,  rigid,  fpi'^y,  lilky, 
flowerslateral,feflile,folitary,  corollas  villofe."  'I'his  ll-.rub  dif- 
fers much  from  the  other  fpeciea  by  its  leaves  refembhng  filky 
whitcfpines.  15.  A.  galio'ulei.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  poli- 
fiied;  peduncles  two-flowered,  elongate,  leafy  at  the  end." 
Stem  two  feet  high,  decumbent,  branching,  finooth;  warts  of 
the  buds  finall,  remote,  tomentoie  ;  haves  like  thofe  of 
Afparagus  acute ;  teeth  of  the  calyx  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  fmooth,  yellow  ;  legume  ovate,  lanceolate, 
fmoothilh.  16.  A.  rctrojlcxa.  "Leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate. 
fmooth,  very  fmall ;  branches  filiform,  very  fpreading  ; 
flowers  folitary,  terminal."  i  7.  A.  un-.jlnra,  one-flowercti 
A.  Gen.  jEthiop.  glabra,  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  88.  t.  414. 
f.  7.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  unarmed,  fmooth  ;  flipules 
(harp,  permanent;  flowers  folitary,  divifions  of  the  calyxes 
boat-ftiaped."  Branches  alternate,  crowded,  tomentofe ; 
flowers  one  or  two,  terminal,  pubefcent,  keel  of  the  corolht 
tomentofe.  18.  A.  anmcofa.  Gen.  &c.  Pluk.  Mant.  88. 
1.414-.  f.4.  Seba  Thef.  I.  p.  38.  t.  23.  f.  6.  "Leaves 
fafcicled,  briflle-lhaped,  unarmed,  hifpid;  flowers  headed." 
Leaves  hairy,  befet  with  tubercles,  and  rough  on  both  fides; 
banner  hairy  outwardly.  ly.  A.  ajpavago'tdcs.  "  Leaves 
fafcicled,  fctaccous,  rather  hairy  ;  calyxes  kaf-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  folitaiy."  A  fhrub  much  branched, 
with  fmall  pubefcent  warts  where  the  leaves  fall  oft";  leaves 
pointed,  thinly  feattered  with  hairs  ;  flowers  iolitary,  fcl- 
file.  20.  A.fi-ncca,  filky  A.  "  Leaves  fafcicled,  lanceo- 
late, filky  ;  peduncles  two  flowered,  terminal,  banner  al- 
mofl  naked."  This  refcmbles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves 
are  flat,  and  none  of  them  in  heads  ;  flowers  large,  fmooth. 
2  1.  A.  canrfcens,  hoary  A.  "Leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate, 
tomentofe,  filky  ;  flov.ers  lateral  ;  banners  pubefcent."  An 
ereft,  fliff,  hoary  flirub,  with  alternate  branches;  leaves 
fharpifli  ;  flowers  feffile,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  calyx 
bell-fliaped,  with  fubulate  teeth,  fliortcr  than  the  body  of 
it  ;  braftes  two,  fliort,  fetaceous  ;  corolla  yellow  ;  banner 
hoary.  22.  A.  hcterophylla,  various-leaved  A.  "  Leaves 
of  the  branches  fafcicled,  of  the  branchlets  ternate,  linear, 
hairy,  fpikes  terminal;  calyx  and  corolla  villofe."  Lower 
leaves  in  bunches,  upper,  ternate  ;  fpikes  long,  flowers  yellow. 
This,  and  all  the  foregoing  fpecies,  are  natives  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  23.  A.  indica,  finall-flowercd  A.  Phik.  Aim. 
225.  t.  201.  fig.  2.  (called  Lotus,  &c.)  "  Leaves  quinate, 
feflile;  peduncles  one-flowered."  Aflcnder  (hrub  with  alternate 
branches;  leaves  alternate  ;  leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  bluntilh, 
fmooth,  broader  towards  the  end  ;  peduncles  axillary,  much 
longer  than  the  leaves,  but  fhorter  than  tbe  legumes  ; 
flowers  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  appear  in  May.  A  native 
of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  in  1759,  cultivated  by  Miller. 
24.  A.  tretica,  evergreen  A.  "  Leaves  trine,  wedge-fhapcd, 
fmooth,  lateral  ones  fliorter ;  ilipules  obfclete,  flowers 
.  headed."  About  four  fctt  high,  with  veiy  flexible  branches; 
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leaver  many,  fmall,  narrow,  oblong,  fkdiy,  evergreen,  re 
flex  at  the  edge,  with  a  hard  pohit,  fomttimes  eared  at  the 
bafe  ;    peduncles   axillaiy  ;  flowers  of  a  plcafaiit   fmcll,  in 
two .  rows,    yellow,  very    Imall  ;  legume   fmall,    yellowilli, 
containing  a  iingle  round  comprefTed  fhining  feed.    A  native 
of  the  Cape.       25.   A.   qu'inqtiefolla,  five-leaved  A.   Pluk. 
Aim.    128.  t.  273.  f.  4.       "  Leaves   in  fives,  feflile  ;    pe- 
duncles   fpiked."     The  leaflets  are  lanceolate,  petioled  ;  a 
little   hair)-,  mucronate  ;  peduncles  many  times  longer  than 
the    leaves,  receme-fpiked ;  corollas   tomentofe.     A  native 
of  the  Cape.  26.  A.  trukntata,  three-toothed  A.    "  Leaves 
trine    lanceolate,  fmooth;  ilipules  three-toothed  mucronate, 
flowers  headed."     A  native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
27.  A.,  pilofa,  hairy  A.      "  Leaves  in  threes,  linear  villofe ; 
heads    terminal,    very    haiiy  ;    corollas  pwbefcent."  Stems 
flirubby    Ample,  a    little     hairy ;     leaves  fpreadingi    feffile, 
acute,  fubpubefcent  ;  head   of  flowers  protedted  by  bractes 
and   calyxes,   which   have   white   hairs.     A  native   of   the 
Cape.       28.   A.  antbyllijides.       "  Leaves    trine   lanceolate, 
equal  fubpubefcent  ;    Ilipules  none,  heads  terminal."     This 
flirub  has  a  hirfute  ftem  ;  the  leaves  are  fciTile,  rather  flefhy, 
the  upper  ones  fomewhat  hairy ;  heads  folitaiy,  feifile,  ob- 
long j  three  bractes  under  each  calyx.     It   has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lotus  or  anthyllus.     Cape.     29.  A.  laxala,  loofe 
leaved  A.     "  Leaves  tern  linear,  villofe;  flowers  in  bunches 
of  five  ;   calyxes  woolly  ;    ftems   proftrate  round."    Stem 
fubherbaceous,     decumbent,     round,     flexile,     pubefcent ; 
branches    alternate ;    leaves  loofe,  on  very    fliort  petioles  ; 
flowers   terminal,    lerfile,  no   braAes  ;  corolla  fmooth,  yel- 
low. Cape.      30.  A.  argenfea,  filvery  A.  Cytifus,  &c.  Pluk. 
Mant.  63.  t.  345.  f.  2.     "  Leaves  t.ine  linear  iilky  ;  ftipules 
Ample   mucronate;  flowers  fcattered  tomentofe  ;"   ftirubby, 
four  feet  high  ;  flowers  fometimes  in  fpikes,  purple,  downy. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.     A  native  of  the  Cape.     31. 
A.  callo/j,  callous  A.  Pluk.  Mant.  63.  t.  345.  f.  4.  "  Leaves 
trine    fubulate    equal ;  ilipules    roundifli,    callous  ;    flowers 
fpiked,  fmooth."     An    uiiderChrub,    having     the  branches 
■eovered   with   round  callufes,  occafioned  by  the  falling   of 
leaves,  whicli  are  fefiile,  with  a  callous  bafe  like  thofe  of 
juniper;  fpikes   loofe;    braftes  oae-leafed  ;   flowers  yellow, 
fmooth.      Cape.     32.  A.   orienlalis,  Levant  A.      "  Leaves 
ternate,  lanceolate,  pubefcent  ;    flowers  in  bunches  of  five  ; 
calyxes   pubefcent  ;   ft;ems  ere£l,   angular."      Stems  a  foot 
high  ;    leaves  feflile,  refembling  thofe  of  flax  ;    corollas  yel- 
low, the  fize  of  thofe  of  laburnum;  ftaraens  connate.    Found 
in  the  I^evant  by  Tournefort.     33.  A.  mucronata.  "  Leaves 
tern,    poliflied,   branches  acuminate;    flowers  in   racemes." 
Stem  fmooth  ;   branches  remote,  tapering  to  a  po^nt  ;  leaves 
lanceolate,   on  (hort  petioles  ;    racemes  terminate,  eredl,  on 
very  fhort  pedicles.     Cape.      34.  A  plnnala,  pinnate-leaved 
A.  "  Leaves  pinnate-quinateobcordate;  peduncles  headed;" 
leaflets  five,  clofe,  a  little  hairy,  tomentofe  underneath,   on 
flioit  petioles ;    peduncle  longer  than  the  leaves ;    corollas 
rather   tomentofe.      It    refembles  A.    quinquefolia,     n.  25. 
Cape.      35.  A.  peJunculata,  fmall-leaved  A.   L'Herit.  Ang. 
t.  26.     "   Leaves    fafcicled,     fubulate,    fmooth  ;   peduncles 
filifoi-m,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf."     Found  at  the  Cape 
by  Maflbn,  and  introduced   into  the   Kew  garden  in  1775. 
It  flowers  in   June.      36.  A.  candicans,  fair  A.     "  Leaves 
trine   and   fafcicled,  filiform,  filky;  flowers  fublateral,  ban- 
ners naked."      This  was  alfo  found  at  the  Cape  by  Maflbn 
and    introduced  in    1774.      37.  A.,  arborea,  tree  A.  Lour. 
Cochinch.  431.      "  Leaves   pinnate-quinate;    racemes    ter- 
minating."     This   is    a    middle-fized   tree   with  a  ftraight 
trunk,  and  weak  reclining  branches ;  leaves  fmooth,  entire, 
feflile;  flowerswhite,  fmall,  bannerobcordate,broadifh,  afcend- 
ing  ;  wings  oblong,  equal  to  the  banner  ;   llamens  allconnate. 
Vol.  IlL 
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Propa^thn  and  Culture.  Few  of  thefe  flirubs  have  hitlicrta 
been  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are  to  be  propagated  b» 
feeds  which  mull  be  obtained  from  the  countiy  where  they 
prow  fpontaneoufly,  and  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive  :  if  this  happen  in  the 
autumn,  the  pots  ftiould  be  plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed 
whole  heat  is  fpent,  where  they  may  remain  till  fpring, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  temperate  hot-bed, 
whicli  will  bring  up  the  plants.  But  when  the  feeds  arrive 
in  the  fpring,  tlie  pots  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown  fl-.ould 
be  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  in  warm 
weather  the  glafles  mud  be  fliaded  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  plants  frequently  rcfre.led  with  water. 
Thofe  feeds  that  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  feldora  o-row  the 
fame  year  ;  therefore,  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  put 
into  an  old  tan-bed  as  above  direfted,  and  the  following 
fpring  put  into  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  become  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  they  fliould  each  be  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth  and  plunged  into  a  mode- 
rate hot-bed  to  promote  their  rooting  again,  and  as  foon 
as  they  are  cft;ablifhed  in  the  pots,  they  fliould  graduallv  be 
enured  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they  are  to  be  removed 
in  the  fummer,  and  remain  in  a  flickered  fituation  till 
autumn,  when  they  mull  be  placed  in  the  green-houfr, 
allowing  them  very  little  water  during  the  winter.  Sec 
Martyn's  Miller's  Did. 

AspALATHus.  See  Robinia  and  Spartium. 
AspAi.ATHUS  Ehetiiu.  See  Amerim>4um. 
ASPALAX,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  mentioned  by  Ari- 
fl;otle,  as  being  blind.  The  Rom?ns  and  fome  moderns 
tranflating  the  term  afpalax,  mole,  -and  knowing  that  this 
animal  is  not  blind,  have  thought  themfclves  warranted  in 
denying  the  ailertion  of  Ariftotle.  Olivier,  however,  has 
not  long  fince  brought  from  the  Levant  an  animal  adually 
blind,  with  its  fidn  not  fo  much  as  pierced  in  the  place  of 
the  eyes.  This  animal  lives  under  ground,  and  has  all  the 
characlers  afcribed  by  Ariftotle  to  the  afpilax.  It  is  known 
to  Zoologifts  under  the  name  of  mus  lyphlus,  and  %imn!. 

AspALAX,  a  fpecies  of  Mus,  called  by  Pennant  and 
later  Englifli  naturalids  the  Daurian  rat  ;  llaxmann  names 
it  Mus  myofpalax ;  and  Pallas,  Schreber,  Gmelin,  &c. 
fpecifically  defcribe  it  as  having  a  ftiort  tail,  cuneated  or 
v,'edged  foreteeth,  no  ears,  and  claws  of  the  forefeet  elon- 
gated. It  is  a  native  of  the  Ahaic  mountains,  and  of  the 
country'  beyond  the  lake  Baikal ;  like  other  fubterranean 
or  ground  rats,  it  burrows  with  its  fnout  and  feet,  laifes 
numerous  hillocks  of  earth  in  its  progrefs,  and  feeds  on 
bulbous  roots.  In  rcfpeft  of  fize,  it  varies  confiderably, 
being  from  five  to  eight  inches  and  a  half  or  more  in  length. 
Dr.  Shaw  obfcrvcs  that  this  fpecies  in  form  and  manners 
of  life  agrees  with  the  mus  typhlus,  or  blind  rat  ;  but  is  in 
general  of  a  fmaller-fize  and  of  a  ydlowifli  afli  colour,  and 
in  fome  fpecimens  a  whitifli  line  or  longitudinal  ftreak  ap- 
pears on  the  top  of  the  head;  the  upper  foreteeth  are 
naked,  but  the  lower  are  covered  with  a  moveable  lip  ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  external  ears,  and  the  eyes  are 
extremely  fmall  and  deeply  feated  ;  the  head  is  flat  and 
blunt  ;  the  body  fliort  and  fomewhat  deprefled  ;  the  limbs 
very  ftrong,  efpecially  the  fore -legs,  the  feet  of  which  arc 
large,  naked,  and  well  adapted  for  burrowing  into  the 
ground,  having  five  toes,  the  three  middle  of  which  arc 
furniflied  with  long  and  ftrong  flightly  curved  claws ;  the 
hind  feet  are  alfo  naked,  and  have  five  toes  with  fmall  claws ': 
the  tail  is  very  fliort.     Gen.  Zool. 

ASPALUCA,  in  Anaent  Geography,  a  valley  of  thePv- 
lees,  now  the  v:i!!ey  of  Afpe,  in  which  was  the  Gabarus, 
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ASPANEUS,  a  fond  of  Ada  Minor,  in  the  Troas, 
iJcing  a  part  of  the  forctl   of  Ida.     Strabo. 

ASl'ANG,  ill  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  fevcnteen  miles  foiith  of  Ebcn- 
fuitli. 

ASPARAGI,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Chrysomela 
(Linn.),  with  a  red  thorax  marked  with  two  dots  of  black  ; 
winj-cafes  yellow,  with  a  cruciform  mark,  and  four  fpots 
of  black.  Gi.otfruy  calls  it  le  criocert  portc  croix  de  I  af- 
perge:  it  isattilabus  afparagi  of  Scopoli  ;  Icma  afparagi  ol 
Fab.  Ent.  Syll.  Supp.  ;  cr)'ptoccphalns  afparagi  of  Gmtlin; 
and  aiiclitnia  afparagi  of  Marili.  Ent.  Brit.  I'his  niil'chiev- 
0U3  intruder  into  the  kitchen  garden,  is  but  too  well  known 
by  its  depredations  in  the  larva  (late  upon  the  beds  of  afpa- 
ragus  ;  it  is  a  little  grub  of  a  blackilh-brown  colour,  that 
feeds  exclufivtly  on  tiiife  plants  ;  and  if  neglefttd,  will  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  days  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  ftalks 
of  the  afparagus  remaining  in  thofe  beds  where  they  can 
once  take  up  their  rcfidence.     Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  &c. 

ASPARAGUS,  \n  Botany  (Atrzafayo;,  a  young  (hoot, 
before  its  leaves  unfold).  Ein.  g.  424.  Schreb.  573. 
G^crtn.  16.  JufT.  41.  Clafs,  hesamliia  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ox^.  farmenlacex.  Gni.  Cliar.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  petals  fix, 
cohering  by  the  clawi,  oblong,  crcdled  into  a  tube,  three 
alternately  interior,  permanent.  Stam.  filaments  fix,  fili- 
form, infcrted  into  the  petals,  creel,  fhorter  than  the  co- 
rolla ;  anthers  roundilh.  P'ift.  germ,  turbinate,  three-cor- 
nered ;  flyle  very  fhort  ;  flignia,  a  prominent  point.  Per. 
berry  globular,  umbilicated  with  a  point,  three-celled. 
Seeds,  two,  round,  angular  on  the  infide,  fmooth.  Olf.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  there  arc  three  lligmata  ;  the  flower 
appears  as  if  it  were  monopctalous. 

Eif.  Gen.  Ciiar.  Cor.  fix-parted,  ere£^,  equal,  dil.  none  ; 
ftyle  very  fliort  ;  lligmas  three  ;  berry  fuperior,  three-celled  ; 
feeds  two,  externally  convex.     Smith. 

Species,  l.  A.  officinalis,  common  afparagus  or  fperage, 
Hudf.  145.  With.  340.  Smith  Brit.  369.  Eng.  Dot.  339. 
Flor.  Dan.  805.  "  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  ereft,  leaves 
fetaceous;  ftipules  uniform,  fubfolitary."  It  grows  wild  in 
maritime  places  in  the  fouth  of  England,  abundantly  on 
the  pebbly  beach  oppofite  the  ferr)'  going  Irom  Weymouth 
to  Portland  ifland.  A  variety  (S.  Tiz.  A.  maritimus  craffiore 
folio,  (Dill  in  Ray's  Synop.)  has  been  found  in  Anglefea. 
Root  perennial,  creeping,  with  very  long,  thick,  fimple 
fibres ;  ftem  ereft,  oecafionally  procumbent,  round,  fimple, 
and  bearing  alternate  fcales  (or  llipules  without  leaves  blow) 
in  the  upper  part,  branching  in  a  paniclcd  alternate  manner  : 
leaves  in  tufts,  very  narrow,  and  brillly,  but  flexible  ;  fti- 
pules folitary,  membranous,  triangular,  acute,  the  upper 
ones  ovate  and  jagged  ;  flowers  from  the  axlllx  of  the 
branches  on  capillary  fimple  ftalks,  drooping,  white,  none 
of  the  fegments  inflexed,  in  fome  the  flamens,  in  others 
the  piftilium  oecafionally  abortive  ;  ftylc  deeply  three-cleft  ; 
berry  red.  It  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  above  is  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  plant  in  its  wild  Itate  in  which  its  ftems  are 
nfually  about  the  fize  of  a  goofc's  quill,  yet  this  is  now 
v.ell  known  to  be  the  origin  of  our  luxuriant  garden  afpa- 
ragus, for  the  cultivation  of  which  ample  inltraftions  are 
fabjoined  2.  A.  ihcUnatus,  long-leaved  A.  "  Stem  un- 
armed, round  ;  branches  declined  ;  leaves  fetaceous."  This 
Ttfembles  the  common  fort,  but  it  is  higher,  has  more  and 
much  longer  leaves  ;  llipules  fohtary,  lanceolate-fubulate, 
•with  a  membranaceous  point  at  the  bafe  downwards  ;  leaves 
feven  or  ten  \n  a  bunch,  filiform,  fpreading.  A  native  of 
the  Cupe.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  MafTon.  3.  A. 
faUaius,  fickle-leaved  A.  Burm.  Flor.  Zeyl.  36.  t.  13.  f.  2. 
*'   Prickles  fohtary,  revcrfed  ;  branches  round  ;  leaves  eufi- 


form,  falcated."  A  native  of  Ceylon.  4.  A.  rrtrofraHut, 
arch-leaved  A.  "  Prickles  folitary,  branches  round,  re. 
rcflefted,  and  rctrofradted  ;  leaves  fetaceous,  fafcicled." 
Its  branches  are  round  dichotomous,  warted  at  the  divifions 
with  a  minute  nodding  prickle.  The  llalks  are  flirubby, 
crooked,  irregular,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  leaves  long,  nar- 
row, in  clufters  like  thofe  of  the  larch.  A  native  of  the 
Cape.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  The  leaves  preferve 
their  verdure  all  the  year.  5.  A.  itthiopicus.  "  Prickles 
folitary,  rtverl'cd ;  branches  angulate  ;  leaves  lanceolate- 
linear."  This  is  nearly  allied  to  A.  falcatus,  but  the  leaves 
are  fmaller,  and  about  feven  in  a  bunch.  The  llipules  put 
forth  a  reverled  fpine.  A  native  of  the  Cape.  6.  A.  nfia- 
tic'.is,  flendtr-ftalked  A.  "  Prickles  folitary  ;  ftem  ercd  ; 
branches  filiform  ;  leaves  fafcicled,  fetaceous."  It  fends 
up  many  weak  ftioots  in  cluilers,  and  armed  with  fliaip 
fpincs  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  ftioots  ;  leaves  in  fmall 
cluilers,  and  continuing  green  all  the  year.  7.  A.  alius, 
white  A.  "  Prickles  folitary  ;  branches  angular,  flexuofe  ; 
leaves  fafcicled,  triquetrous,  awnlefs,  deciduous."  Stems 
flirubby,  covered  with  white  bark,  armed  with  thorns,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  furnifticd  with  many  branches,  bearing 
fliort  nanow  leaves.  Thtfe  continue  green  all  the  winter, 
ii  fcreened  from  the  froft.  A  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ; 
cultivated  here  in  1640.  8.  A.  acutifohus,  acute-leaved  A. 
"  Stem  unarmed,  angular,  flirubby  ;  leaves  ncedle-fhapcd, 
ratiier  ri;;id,  perennial,  mucronate,  equal."  It  has  white, 
crooked,  fhrubby  ftalks,  four  or  fiv<".,^feet  high,  without 
fpiues  ;  leaves  like  thofe  of  larch,  but  fhort,  and  end  in 
prickles.  It  refcmbles  A.  aphyllus,  from  which  it  differs 
in  ufually  having  feven  leaves  together,  which  are  much 
fmaller.  A  native  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated 
by  Miller  in  1739.  9.  A.  korridus,  thorny  A.  "  Leaflefs, 
fhrubby,  pentagonal  ;  prickles  A«ir-cornered,  compreffed, 
ftriated."  The  fpines  are  about  the  length  of  the  finger. 
A  native  of  Spain.  10.  A.  aphyllus,  prickly  A.  "  Stem 
unarmed,  angular,  fhrubby  ;  leaves  fubulate,  ftriated,  une- 
qual, diverging.  Stems  weak,  irregular,  furnifhed  with 
iliif,  fhort  fpines  inilsad  of  leaves  ;  flowers  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  colour  ;  berries  very  large,  and  black  when 
ripe.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of^  Europe.  Cultivated  here 
in  1640.  II.  A.  capenfis,  cape  A.  "  Spines  in  fours; 
branches  aggregate,  round  ;  leaves  fetaceous."  Pink.  Aim. 
t.  78.  f.  3.  Root  tuberous  ;  ftems  fruticofe,  filiform,  flex- 
uofe ;  branchlets  from  the  axillx  of  the  fpines,  filiform,  loofe, 
unarmed,  deciduous ;  leaflets  fetaceous,  acute,  fhort.  A 
native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  Hamp- 
ton-court, in  1691.  12.  K.  Javmcntofus,  linear-leaved  A. 
'•  Leaves  folitarj-,  linear-lanceolate  ;  ftem  flexuofe  ;  prickles 
recurved."  It  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  and  its  fhoots  are 
fo  clofely  befet  with  ftiort  crooked  ipines  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  touch  the  branches.  The  roots,  which  are  long 
and  fufiform,  are  eaten  with  brotli  or  milk  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceylon,  who  are  very  fond  of  them.  Cultivated 
in  1 7 14,  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  13.  A.  -nerticillaris, 
whorl-leaved  A.  "  Leaves  verticillate."  Found  by  Tourne- 
fort  in  the  Levant. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  efculcnt  vegetables  of  the  kitchen  garden  ;  it 
has  ereft,  herbaceous  ftalks,  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
and  very  fine  briftly  leaves  ;  it  is  a  perennial  fibrous  rooted 
vegetable,  the  roots  being  of  many  years  duration,  but  the 
tops  or  ftalks  annual.  The  plants  being  raifed  from  feed, 
after  having  acquired  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  growth, 
produce  proper  fized  afparagus,  of  which  the  fame  roots 
furnifh  an  annual  fupply  for  many  years,  continuing  to  rife 
in  perfedlion  for  fix  or  eight  weeks  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
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the  (hoots  afterwards  run  up  to  (lalks  and  flowers,  and  per- 
feA  feeds  in  autumn. 

But  befiJes  the  crop  raifed  in  the  fummer  feafon,  it  may 
alfo  be  obtained  in  perfetlion  during  the  \Wnter,  and  early 
in  the  fpring,  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained below. 

Propai^atlun  of  the  Plants.  It  is  obferved  by  the  authors 
of  the  Univerfal  Gardener,  that  the  propagation  of  this 
plant  is  by  feed  only,  which  may  be  eafily  obtained  from 
feed-Hiops.  It  fliould  be  fown  in  Fe~bruary,  or  any  time  in 
March,  in  a  four  feet  wide  bed  of  rich  earth,  either  broad 
call  on  the  furface,  and  direclly  raked  in,  or  in  drills  long- 
ways fix  inches  afunder,  the  ground  being  afterwards  raked. 
In  fix  weeks  or  thereabouts,  the  plants  will  generally  ap- 
pear  ;  they  (hould  bs  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  the  fummer, 
and  in  winter  a  little  Ihort  ftable  litter  fpread  on  the  ground 
to  defend  the  crowns  of  the  roots  from  frofts  ;  and  in  the 
fpring  following  they  wdl  be  fit  ior  tranfplanting  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, a>  has  been  jull  obferved,  they  will  produce  afpara- 
gU3  fit  to  gather. 

Afparagus  is  always  three  years  at  leaft  from  the  time  of 
fowing  the  feed  before  the  plants  obtain  ftrength  enough  to 
produce  (hoots  of  due  Cze  for  the  table  ;  that  is,  one  year 
in  the  feed-bed,  and  two  after  being  tranfplanted,  though  it 
is  fometimes  three  or  four  years  after  planting  before  they 
produce  good  full-fized  (hoots.  But  the  fame  bed  or  plan- 
tation will  continue  producing  good  afparagus  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  even  endure  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  however, 
at  that  age  the  (hoots  are  generally  fmall,  and  the  whole 
annunl  prodace  inconfiderable  ;  a  new  plantation  fhould 
therefore  be  made  every  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years^  as  may 
be  judged  necclTary.  When  new  plantations  of  afparagus 
are  required  to  be  raifed  in  the  quickeft  manner  for  ufe,  it 
(hould  be  done  by  purchafing  ready-raifed  year-old  plants  of 
the  nurferyraen  or  kitchen  gardeners,  as  in  this  way  a  year 
may  be  gained. 

The  bell  feafon  of  the  year  to  make  a  plantation  of  thefe 
plants  is  in  March,  in  common  light  ground,  or  at  the 
latell,  the  firll  or  fccond  week  in  April ;  but  in  cold  moid 
foils,  from  about  the  twentieth  of  March  to  the  fifteenth 
of  April. 

In  regard  to  foil  and  fituation,  the  plants  fucceed  tolera- 
bly well  in  any  that  is  light  and  mellow,  and  that  is  fuih- 
ciently  rich  ;  but  it  is  eligible  to  allow  them  a  fpot  that 
is  rich  and  light  in  one  of  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden, 
that  is  expofed  to  the  free  air  and  full  fun,  as  this  is  of 
much  importance.  Dung  mull  be  added  fix  or  eight  inches 
thick  at  lead  ;  th?  ground  is  th;n  to  be  trenched  one  or 
two  fpits  deep,  as  may  be  necefT.iry,  burning  the  dung  re- 
gularly in  each  trench,  obferving  that  where  the  tre.ich 
is  but  one  fpade  depth,  the  dung  be  buried  well  in  the 
bottom  ;  but  if  two  fpades  depth,  betwixt  the  firll  and 
fecond  fpit,  or  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  furface. 
Where  the  trenching  is  performed  in  winter,  or  any  conhder- 
able  time  before  the  planting  feafon,  it  is  proper  to  throw 
the  ground  into  ridges  to  meliorate  and  improve  by  the  wea- 
ther into  better  preparation  for  planting,  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  plants.  When  the  time  of  planting 
arrives,  it  is  to  be  levelled  down,  which  will  be  a  further 
improvement.  See  Trknching  and  Rinnivc:  of  Gr',und^ 
The  fpace  of  ground  neccfTary  to  plant  for  private  ufe 
is  generally  from  about  four  or  five  to  twenty  rod,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  family  ;  and  the  proper  quantity 
of  plants  to  a  rod,  exclufive  of  the  alleys,  is  about  260  ; 
one  year  old  plants  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  older, 
as  thofe  of  that  age  will  ellablifii  thenifclves  fooner  and 
more  cffcciually  thau  older  roots.     The  plantt  at  the  time 
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of  being  put  into  the  beds,  confifting  ufually  of  only  roots, 
are  at  the  proper  time  to  be  taken  up  from  the  fetd- 
bcd  with  a  dung-fork  as  entire  as  poffible,  and  tlie  llrongell 
forted  out  for  ufe,  but  not  trimmed,  only  fuch  parts  as  are 
broken  or  bruifcd  being  cut  off. 

In  planting,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  rows  a  foot  afunder, 
and  formed  into  beds,  each  bed  to  confift  of  four  row* 
ranging  lengthways  of  them,  and  planted  in  drills,  or  ia 
fmall  narrow  trenches,  as  explained  below,  allowing  three 
feet  and  a  half  interval  between  evcrj'  four  rows,  two  feet 
of  which  to  be  afterwards  allotted  for  an  alley  between  the 
beds,  and  the  rell  to  be  annexed  to  the  beds,  which,  as  well 
as  the  alleys,  muil  be  regularly  laid  out  in  their  proper  di- 
menfions,  four  fett  and  an  half  for  the  beds,  and  two  feet  for 
each  alley  between  bed  and  bed.  Or  they  may  be  at  firll  mark- 
ed out  and  formed  into  beds  and  alleys  regularly  and  of  their 
refpeAive  dimenfions  ;  the  beds  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  the 
alleys  trodden  out  between  the  different  beds  two  feet  wide  ; 
then  four  fpaces  a  foot  afunder  marked  out  for  four  rowg 
lengthways  of  each  bed,  the  two  outfide  roy.-s  of  each  nine 
inches  from  the  edge  ;  (Iretch  a  line  tight  along  the  length 
of  the  bed  in  the  firll  outfide  row,  and  with  the  fpade  held 
in  an  eredl  pofition,  the  back  being  towards  the  line,  cut  out  a 
fmall  neat  trench  along  clofe  to  the  fine  about  fix  iRche» 
deep,  forming  the  fide  next  the  hne  upright,  turning  out 
the  earth  evenly  to  lie  cloCe  along  the  edge  of  the  trench, 
ready  to  earth  in  the  roots  as  planted  ;  this  being  done, 
proceed  to  planting  the  row,  placing  the  plants  in  the 
trench  clofe  againll  the  upright  fide  ten  or  twelve 
inches  afunder,  with  the  crowns  upright  about  two  inches 
below  the  furface,  fpreading  the  roots  both  ways,  and  draw- 
ing  a  little  earth  up  to  thofe  of  each  plant  as  they  are  put 
in,  jull  fo  as  to  fix  them  in  their  places  till  the  whole  of  the 
row  is  planted  ;  then  diredtly  rake  the  excavated  earth  into 
the  trench  over  the  roots  and  crowns  of  the  plants  evenly  ; 
which  done,  move  the  line  a  foot  further  for  the  next 
row,  and  cut  out  another  trench  as  above,  and  plant  it  iu 
the  fame  manner,  directly  earthing  over  the  plants  as  ia 
the  firll  row  ;  and  thus  proceeding  regularly  with  the  reft 
till  the  whole  is  completed.  Having  finilhed  the  planting 
in  either  of  the  above  methods,  the  bed  and  alleys  may  ei- 
ther be  lined  out  now  regularly,  or  deferred  until  the  win- 
ter and  fpring  drelTmg,  though  where  the  beds,  &c.  are 
formed  previous  to  the  planting,  it  may  be  eligible  to  Hne  them 
neatly  in  their  proper  dimenfions  as  toon  as  planted,  making 
the  edges  of  the  bed  j  full  and  (Iraight,  and  the  alleys  level 
and  even.  In  the  other  method,  cither  forming  the  beds 
and  alleys  now  or  afterwards,  as  hinted  above  ;  obferving 
that  of  the  wide  intervals  of  three  feet  and  an  half  between 
the  beds,  two  feet  only  are  to  be  allowed  for  alleys,  the 
other  eighteen  inches  mull  be  added  to  the  beds,  which 
will  make  each  bed  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  nine  inche* 
on  each  fide  wider  than  the  outfide  rows ;  and  noting 
that  in  either  method,  if  the  beds,  &c.  are  formed  as 
foon  as  planted,  the  alleys  at  this  time  are  only  to  be  trod- 
den out  gently  the  proper  width,  without  calling  out  any 
of  the  earth  upon  the  beds,  fo  as  to  Hand  in  the  alleys, 
and  lightly  to  rake  the  bed  even,  drawing  off  any  large 
(lones  and  lumpy  clods,  fo  as  to  leave  a  fmooth  furface. 

In  performing  the  above,  if  you  have  occafion  to  mate 
the  moll  of  fvery  part  of  the  ground,  a  thin  crop  of  onion* 
mav  he  fown  the  firll  year  on  the  fame  plat  as  foon  at 
the  afparagus  is  planted  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  fow  the  feed 
moderately  thin,  raking  it  in  regularly  with  a  light  and 
even  hand,  fo  as  not  to  difplace  any  of  the  aiparagu* 
plants. 

The  afparagus  being  planted  in  this  manner,  it  requirct 

the   following  culture. — The    (hoot$  mollly   appear  above 
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ground  the  beginning  of  May,  commonly  not  much  bigj^er 
than  llraw  s;  all  fuch  mud  be  permitted  to  run  wholly  to  'lalk. 
During  fuMimcr,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  by 
fmal!  hoeing  or  hand  weeding  them  three  or  four  fmes  in 
the  courfe  of  that  feafon  ;  and  if  there  be  a  crop  of  onions, 
thin  them  in  the  ufual  way,  cutting  cut  r4ll  fuch  as  grow 
immediattly  clofc  about  the  afparagus  plants.  In  Oflobcr, 
when  the  afparagus  ftalks  decay,  cut  them  down,  and  clear 
olf  all  weeds  from  the  beds  into  the  alleys,  and  then  dig 
the  alleys  two  feet  wide,  burying  the  weeds  therein,  and 
fpread  fome  of  the  earth  over  the  beds.     See  JFinlcr  Diijf- 

This  is  all  that  is  ncccfTary  to  be  done  until  March,  at 
which  time  the  beds  (hould  be  deeply  hoed  and  raked 
fmooth,  permitting  all  the  (hoots  to  run  as  in  the  firft  fum- 
tner ;  and  in  Odober,  cut  down  the  decayed  haulm  as  be- 
fore, and  land  up  the  beds  :  in  the  fpring  following,  being 
the  fecond  after  planting,  flightly  fork-dig  the  beds,  and 
rake  them  level.  See  Spring  DrcJJing.  In  this  fpring,  as 
the  (hoots  rife  of  fome  tolerable  fubftance,  begin  the  tirll 
gathering  of  the  largcll  plants  in  the  firll  fortnight,  but  do 
not  pradlifc  any  general  gathering  till  the  third  year.  See 
Calhcr'mg  Produce, 

Winter  Drrjjlng,  or  landing  lip  the  Beds. — From  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  is  the 
titne  to  give  the  afparagus  beds  their  winter  dreffing.  This 
confills  in  cutting  do«n  the  decayed  ftalks  of  the  plants  an- 
nually at  the  above  time,  and  clearing  the  bed  from  weeds, 
digging  the  alleys,"  and  fpreading  fome  of  the  earth  upon 
the  top  of  the  beds,  which  is  called  landing  up  the  beds. 
It  is  done  in  the  following  manner. — The  decayed  ftalks,  or 
haulm,  are  cut  down  with  a  knife  clofe  or  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  ground  ;  then  with  a  Iharp  hoe  cut  up  all 
weeds,  drawing  them  ofi  at  the  fame  time  into  the  alkys 
to  be  buried ;  after  this,  proceed  to  line  out  the  alleys, 
ftretching  the  line  along  the  edges  of  the  beds  about  nine 
inches  from  each  outward  row  of  plants,  the  ftakes  that 
are  to  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  beds,  or  otherwife 
the  ftumps  of  the  ftalks,  will  be  a  guide  ;  then  with  a  fpade 
chop  the  ground  along  by  the  direftion  of  the  line,  by 
which  you  will  form  each  bed  four  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys 
two  feet.  The  alleys  arc  tiien  to  be  dug  one  fpade  deep, 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  earth  fpread  over  each  bed  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  As  you  proceed  in  digging,  let  the 
weeds  drawn  off  the  beds  be  trimmed  into  the  bottom,  and 
buried  a  due  depth,  obfervlng  to  land  the  beds  all  a  regular 
thickfiefs,  fo  as  to  make  them  about  iix  or  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  alleys,  forming  the  edge  of 
each  bed  full  and  ftraight.  This  work  muft  be  repeated 
every  autumn.  It  may  be  fuppoled  by  fome  that  in  annual 
landing  of  tlie  beds,  they  may  in  fevcral  years  be  confider- 
ably  raifed  ;  but  l)y  the  fpring  forking  and  raking,  toge- 
ther with  the  repeated  hoeings  and  clearing  off  weeds  in 
fummer  and  at  the  time  of  preparing  for  landing  up  in 
autumn,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  earth  is  annually  drawn 
eft"  again  into  the  alleys. 

After  thus  performing  the  winter  dreffing  of  the  beds,  a 
row  or  two  of  cabbage  plants  may  be  planted  in  each  alley, 
as  a  place  of  (helter  during  winter,  by  which  they  will  be 
forwarded  for  early  fpring  coleworts  ;  or  a  row  of  mazayan 
dwarf  or  other  beans  may  be  planted  in  November  or  De- 
cember in  the  warmeil  fide  of  each  alley,  for  an  early  crop  ; 
or  occafionally,  where  ground  is  fcarcc,  fome  of  the  bed 
might  be  occupied  during  winter  by  planting  a  crop  of 
cabbage  lettuce  on  it  for  Ipring  ufe,  which  being  all  ga- 
thered, or  tranfpkinted  into  other  places,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  are  fuppofed  to  do  little  harm.  It  m.uft, 
however,  be  done  with  great  care,  and  fuch  crops  not  fuf- 
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fercd  to  remain  long,  ctherriife  they  may  injure  the  afpara. 
gus  plants  in  a  high  degree. 

Spring  DreJJing  the  Beds — The  fpring  dreffing  confifts 
ill  fork  digging  the  beds  annually  at  that  feafon  to  z  mode- 
rate depth,  to  Inofen  the  foil,  that  the  buds  may  freely 
advance  and  fwcll  to  their  due  ii/.e.  The  feafon  for  per- 
forming this  work  i<  any  time  in  March,  but  not  later 
than  the  firtl  or  fecond  week  in  April,  becaufe  many  of  the 
buds  will  then  be  formed,  and,  in  forward  fcafons,  begin  to 
advance  in  growth. 

This  work  is  moftly  performed  with  a  fliort  flat  three- 
pronged  fork.  In  the  tirlt  fpring  dreffing  after  planting,  it  19 
proper  to  loofen  the  furface  only  witli  a  hoc,  two  or  three  in- 
ches deep,  and  then  rake  the  beds  fmooih.  Eut  tlie  general 
fpring  dreffing  is  to  be  annually  performed  by  fork-digging 
all  fuch  beds  as  have  been  planted  more  than  one  year,  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  with  the  afparagus  fork  ;  being  careiul 
to  loofen  all  the  ejuth  as  deep  as  the  furlace  of  the  roois, 
•having  regard  however  not  to  wound  the  crowns  of  them  ; 
and  afterwards  all  the  beds  (hould  be  neatly  raked,  to  break 
clods,  clear  off  ftonef,  and  form  a  level  fmootli  furface, 
drawing  off  all  rough  earth,  &c.  into  the  alleys,  \vhich  after- 
wards alio  rake  up  in  a  neat  order. 

Manuring  the  Beds. — Thefe  (hould  be  enriched  with  an 
addition  of  good  rotten  dung,  once  every  two  or  three  years 
at  fartheft,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  evident  in  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  fize  and  quality  of  the  produce  ; 
the  feafon  of  applying  this  manure  is  at  the  time  of  winter 
dreffing  or  landing  up  the  beds.  The  dung  for  this  pur- 
pofc  (hould  be  perfettly  well  rotted,  as  the  dung  of  old 
cucumber  and  melon  beds,  or  any  other  of  fimilar  quality, 
which  iliould  be  applied  after  the  ftalks  and  weeds  are 
cleared  off;  fpread  two  or  three  inches  thick  over  the  fur- 
face of  each  bed,  and  a  double  portion  in  the  alleys  ;  the 
beds  being  then  flightly  fork-digged  to  bury  it  ;  after  this, 
dig  the  alleys  in  the  ufual  way,  and  fpread  a  portion  of  the 
earth  evenly  over  the  beds.  In  this  way,  the  winter  rains 
may  wadi  the  enriching  quality  of  the  manure  into  the  beds 
and  the  roots,  from  the  vegetation  of  the  fpring. 

Gathering  Produce. — As  afparagus  plants  fomctimes,  in 
very  rich  ground,  afford  tolerable  large  buds  the  fecond 
year,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  largeft  that  happens  to  ap- 
pear the  iirft  week  or  fortnight  may  be  cut,  afterwards  per- 
mitting the  whole  to  run  to  ttalk  ;  but  in  the  third  year,  a 
more  general  gatJiering  may  be  practifed,  and  continue  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  general  pro- 
duce will  rife  in  its  rrtmoft  perfection.  Then,  and  every 
fucceeding  year,  gather  all  the  buds  ariilng  from  every  plant 
during  the  feafon  of  cutting.  The  proper  fize  of  the  afpa- 
lagus  for  ufe,  is  when  the  fhoots  are  about  two  or  three  in- 
ches above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  while  the  heads  remain 
compaft  and  plump.  The  principal  feafon  of  cutting  them, 
is  from  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  June.  They  might,  however,  be  obtained  a 
month  or  two  longer  in  the  feafon,  by  conLimiing  to  cut  all 
the  buds,  according  as  they  attain  proper  ("ize  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  very  wrong  practice,  as  the  roots  would  thereby 
continue  fending  up  a  fiefli  fupply,  till  they  in  a  manner  tx- 
hauft  their  vegetable  f6od,  as  would  be  apparent  by  the  in. 
confiderablencfs  of  the  future  crop,  and  fliort  duration  of 
the  plants.  The  principal  gatherings  fhould  therefore  be 
terminated  generally  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  efpe? 
cially  as  by  that  time  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  peas  to 
be  ufcd  as  a  fnbftitutc  in  its  place  at  table. 

In  cutting  the  afparagus  for  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fur- 
nifhcd  with  a  ftrait  narrow-pointed  knife,  the  blade  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  toothed  on  the  edge  like  a  faw,. which  is 

to 
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to  be  flipp'-'d  down  clofe  to  eacb  fcparate  bud,  in  order  to 
cut  it  otF  flantiiig,  three  or  four  inches  widiin  the  ground; 
being  careful  not  to  injure  any  of  the  young'er  buds  nling  in 
fucceflion,  as  there  are  generally  feveral  from  the  fame  root, 
advancing  in  different  ftages  of  growth. 

Forcing  Afparagus. — As  afparagus  is  frequently  required 
in  winter,  and  early  in  fpriiig,  another  method  mull  be  prac- 
tifcd  for  obtaining  it  in  thele  feafons.  This  is  by  means  of 
planting  the  roots  in  fubftantial  hct-beds,  covered  with  frames 
and  gla.Tes.  When  it  is  intended  to  have  a  conilant  fuccef- 
fion  of  afparagus  during  the  winter  and  fpring,  a  new  hot- 
bed mufl;  be  made,  and  planted  with  fre(h  plants  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  As  thefe  roots  when  forced  in  hot-beds  do 
not  continue  to  yield  any  tolerable  produce  longer  than  that 
period  of  time,  when  they  wiU  in  a  manner  be  quite  ex-- 
haufted,  and  are  not  fit  for  that  or  any  other  purpufo  after- 
wards ;  therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  a  frefli  quantity  of  plants 
muft  be  in  readinefs  for  every  new  hot-bed.  Thefe  are  raifed 
in  the  natural  ground  to  a  proper  age  :  they  mull  be  three 
or  four  years  old,  the  plants  being  raifed  from  feed,  as  diveS- 
ed  for  the  natural  ground  afpai-agus,  and  when  they  are 
one  year  old,  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  rich  earth,  as  diretl- 
ed  alfo  for  the  natural  plantations,  in  roW'S  a  foot  afunder  ; 
but  they  retdnot  to  be  more  than  nine  inches  diilant  in  each 
row,  forming  them  in  beds  of  fix  rows  in  each,  with  only 
two  feet  alleys,  jull  to  go  in  to  clean  off  weeds,  &c.  as  the 
beds  ne^d  not  be  landed  up  in  winter,  as  in  the  natural  afpa- 
ragus ;  but  when  the  plants  have  had  two  fummers'  growtli, 
they  will,  in  good  ground,  be  fit  for  forcing,  though  they 
are  in  greater  perfection  if  pennitted  to  ftand  three  years. 
During  the  time  they  remain  in  the  natural  ground,  none, 
or  very  few,  buds  fhoula  be  gathered,  the  whole  being  per- 
mitted to  nm  to  ilalk  each  fummcr.  It  is  alfo  neceliary, 
when  intended  to  force  afparagus  annually,  that  fome  feed 
fliould  be  fown  every  fpring,  and  a  due  quantity  of  plants 
tranfplanted  as  before  directed,  fo  as  to  have  three  different 
pieces  of  ground  always  employed  at  the  fame  time  with 
plants  for  the  above  purpofe  ;  that  is  one  piece  with  feed- 
lings  in  the  feed-beds,  the  other  two  with  tranfplanted 
plants,  one  to  be  of  a  year's  growth  before  the  other  ; 
by  which  praftice,  after  the  three  firll  years,  an  annual  fuc- 
ceffion  of  plants  fit  for  forcing  may  be  procured.  But 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  wait  the  railing  of  the  plants  in 
this  manner,  they  may  be  furniihed  by  moll  of  the  liitciien 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  when 
raifed  to  proper  growth  for  this  purpofe,  they  commonly 
fell  by  meafurtment  of  the  ground  they  grow  upon,  gene- 
rally from  fix  to  ten  fliilhngs  per  rod,  according  to  the  age 
and  fize  of  the  plants,  and  fulnefs  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Nicol,  in  his  Forcing  Gardener,  obferves,  that  plants 
'for  this  nfe  (liould  not  be  older  than  feven  or  eight  years, 
nor  younger  than  four  years,  and  that  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  litter  or  flraw,  in  order  to  have  acccfs  to  them  during 
frofts.  The  neceffary  quantity  of  plants  for  hot -beds  is  (he 
fays)  confiderable,  fince  about  as  many  as  grow  upon  three 
rods  of  ground,  are  requifite  for  a  bed  intended  for  a  com- 
mon three-ligiit  garden  frame.  The  coinmon  allowance  of 
the  London  gardeners  is  about  one  rod  to  a  light  ;  for  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed  as  clofe  as  they  can  polnbly  Hand  to 
one  another,  to  the  amount  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred,  or 
more  according  to  their  fize,  in  a  three-light  frame,  other- 
wife  a  bed  would  not  fupply  a  quantity  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  neceffary  in  the  cultBre  of  thefe  plants  in 
hot-beds  ;  for,  from  a  bed  of  the  above  dimenfions,  we  com- 
monly expeft  about  three  hundred  large  buds  or  ware, 
bcfid"  s  fprew,  weekly,  and  in  the  whole,  about  eight  or  nine 
hundred  good  afparagus,  and  near  as  many  fniall  ones,  in 
three  weeks,  in  which  period  of  lime,  the  roots  will  have 
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exl'.aufted  their  flrength,  and  produce  very  'ittle  more.  There- 
fore, in  raifing  or  procuring  plants  for  the  ab;  ve  purpofcs, 
the  quantity  mull  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  lights 
you  intend  working,  and  the  fucccifioii  of  afparagus  renuir-- 
cd.  The  feaCnn  for  be,;inning  t!;e  above  work,  is  according 
to  the  time  the  aiparagus  is  required  for  ufe  ;  as  for  in- 
flance,  if  you  would  have  good  afparagus  at  Chriitmas,  it  is 
proper  to  make  the  hot-bed  in  the  firll  or  fecond  week  in 
November,  and  fo  on  in  proportion  to  any  other  time  in  win- 
ter or  fpring  it  is  defired  to  have  it  fit  to  gather.  The  rule 
is  this  :  if  a  conllant  fuccefUnn  is  required  from  about  Chrifl- 
mas  till  the  time  when  the  natural  afparagus  come  in,  a 
new  hot-bed  fliould  be  made  evei-y  three  weeks  or  a  month 
from  the  beginning  of  November  until  that  of  March  :  but 
fome  begin  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  in  order  to 
obtain  afparagus  about  the  fecond  week  in  November.  The 
proper  materials  for  this  fort  of  hot -bed  are,  according  to 
the  authors  of  the  Di£lionary  of  Gardening,  a  fufiicicnt 
quantity  of  liorfe  liable  dung,  frefh  and  full  of  heat;  for 
one  or  more  three  light  frames,  two  feet  and  an  half 
or  a  yard  high  ;  alfo  fome  to  line  the  fides  of  the  bed,  when 
the  heat  declines,  a  quantity  of  good  kitchen  garden  earth, 
and  one  or  two  three  light  garden  frames  to  place  over  the 
beds,  and  fome  large  garden  mats  to  cover  occafionally  in 
nights  and  bad  weather  ;  the  dung  being  previoufly  pre-  ■ 
pared  as  direffed  under  the  article  Hot-bed.  The  belt 
fituations  for  the  hot-beds  are  fome  of  the  warmed  and 
moil  flieitered  compartments  of  the  kitchen  garden,  or 
the  melon  or  cucumber  ground  if  there  be  room ;  though 
the  London  gardeners,  when  they  make  a  confiderable 
extent  of  afparagus  hot-beds,  often  form  them  in  or  near 
fome  of  the  large  quarters  of  the  kitchen  ground,  where 
the  foil  is  rich  and  light,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
plenty  of  good  proper  earth  at  hand  for  earthing  the  beds, 
banking  up  the  outfide  plants,-  and  moulding  at  top,  &c. 
The  cxpofure  (hould  be  open  to  the  full  fouthern  fun,  and 
well  defended  from  the  northerly  winds.  The  beds  may  be 
made  either  wholly  on  level  ground,  or  occafionally  in  a 
{hallow  trench,  four  or  five  feet  wide  and  fix  or  eight  inches 
deep,  or  it  intended  to  make  them  in  any  of  the  quarters 
of  the  kitchen  ground,  a  trench  might  be  formed  as  above, 
in  which  to  make  the  beds  for  the  lake  of  the  earth  being 
laid  ready  for  earthing  the  beds  and  plants,  and  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  bringing  it  from  a  diftance,  efpecially  for  beds 
of  confidei-ahle  length  ;  but  otherwife  they  may  be  made,. 
as  has  been  jull  feen,  entirely  on  even  ground  in  the  molt 
convenient  fituations.  As  to  the  general  dimenfions  of  the 
beds,  they  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  width  and  length 
of  the  intended  frames,  or  rather  a  little  wider  and  longer, 
to  allow  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  clear 
on  each  fide  and  end,  whereon  to  bank  up  fome  earth 
agalnft  the  outfide  roots,  &c.  and  they  fhould  be  about  a  yard 
high,  earthed  at  top  about  fix  inches  thick  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  before  the  frames  are  put  on,  keeping  them 
within  the  compafs  of  them  upright  and  as  clofe  as  they 
can  Hand,  as  dire£led  below.  The  clear  fpacc  of  a  few 
inches  on  each  outfide  end  is,  as  fuggeited  above,  to 
receive  a  fmall  bank  of  earth  againft  the  outfide  roots, 
both  to  defend  them  from  the  weather,  and  for  the  fupport 
of  the  frame ;  the  latter  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
firll  violent  heat,  is  not  put  on  till  fome  time  after 
planting  the  roots  :  thefe,  as  loon  as  planted  and  banked 
up  on  the  outlides,  are  earthed  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  an  inch  deep,  which  lliould  be  increafed  to  five  or 
fix  when  tiie  buds  appear  through  the  firft  earthing,  at 
which  time  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  be  moderate,  the 
frame  and  glafl'es  fhould  be  placed  on.  Sec  Generul  Cul- 
ture. 
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The  autlior  of  the  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,  however, 
fiijrgclh,  that  tlie  forciiitr  of  afparagus  in  fined  pits,  is  by 
far  tlie  moll  eligible  inethod,  as  Inch  pits  may  aiifwcr  levcral 
other  purpofes  ;  beiides  the  gial's  is  of  a  much  better  colour 
nnd  higher  Havour  than  that  produced  on  a  dniij;  hot-bed. 
Such  apit  as  is  roprefented  at/^/.  i.  in  P/a/;l. (Gardening), 
will  complctciv  aufwer  the  intentions  of  the  cultivator.  As 
it  frequently  occurs  in  large  families,  wliere  much  company  is 
kept,  tliat  this  cfculent  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  the  con- 
vcnicncy  of  a  pit  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  relief  in  this 
rcfpeift  ;  as  it  is  much  eaficr  (by  aid  of  flues)  to  forward  or 
protract  the  growth  of  the  plants  here,  than  in  a  common 
hot-bed  ;  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  plants  arc  advancing  too 
rapidly,  you  are,  it  is  obftrved,  under  the  ntceflity  of 
cooling  the  bed  in  a  certain  degree  ;  and  on  tiie  other,  if 
they  are  not  advancing  fo  fall  as  you  could  wilh,  you  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  applying  linings,  which  is  attended 
with  trouble  ar.d  lofs  of  time.  The  author  fays,  that  a  pit 
twenty-live  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  fix  wide,  and  which 
one  fire  can  perfectly  command,  is  fnllicient  to  force  afpa- 
ragus to  ferve  a  large  family  from  November  to  May,  in  a 
conllant  and  regular  fucccnion  ;  after  which  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoully  employed  in  raifing  a  late  crop  of  melons  or 
cucumbers,  or  in  Ihiking  yoimg  pine-apple  plants,  &c. 
The  tritinig  confumptiin  of  fuel,  even  where  it  is  mod 
valuable,  ought  not,  he  thinks,  to  deter  any  who  require 
afparagus,  French  beans,  failads,  &c.  at  an  early  feafon, 
from  building  fo  ufcful  a  compartment  in  the  forcing  gar- 
den. If,  continues  he,  a  ferupuloiis  attention  is  paid  to 
the  defign  in  general,  particularly  to  the  conftruftion  of  the 
fire-places  and  flues,  it  will  give  more  fatisfaftion  to  the 
gardener  than  any  other  hot-bed  whatever,  and  in  the  end 
be  a  faving  to  the  proprietor.  In  the  conftruftion  of  this 
kind  of  pit,  as  is  fliewn  by  the  plate,  the  firft  courfe  of  the 
flue  runs  along  the  front,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  the 
ground  level,  and  as  tlie  outer  wall  of  the  flue  is  only  a  brick 
in  bed,  it  is  obvious  that  early  cellery,  cairots,  lettuces, 
radiihes,  cauliflowers,  &c.  Sec.  fown  on  a  well-prepared 
border  about  two  feet  broad,  immediately  adjoining  the 
breall  of  the  pit,  would  reap  infinite  advantage  from  the 
due.  At  the  time  of  any  operation  within  the  pit,  a  board 
or  plank,  fujjported  by  bricks,  &c.  would  defend  the  border 
from  injury.  The  pit  is  about  four  feet  in  the  back  and 
three  in  the  front,  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  flues  ; 
which  great  depth  is  made  on  the  prefumption  that  it  may 
be  frequently  ufed  for  pine-apple  plants;  but  where  it  is 
iifed  for  afparagus  alone,  half  the  depth  would  be  fnfiicient. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  pit  is  entirely  filled  with  tan  or 
not;  the  author  frequently  ufed  three-fourths  of  flabic  dung, 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  a  hot-bed,  with  equal 
fuccefs  ;  but  lias  always  found  that  dung  is  ivorfe  to  manage 
than  the  tan,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  heat  violently  ;  befides, 
from  the  nature  of  the  building,  there  is  not  a  poffibility  of 
drawing  off  the  rank  heat,  as  in  a  hot-bed  ;  for  «  lilch  rcafon, 
if  dung  is  to  be  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  fwcatcd  in  a  more 
careful  manner.  It  is  added,  that  a  very  fniall  dtgree  of 
bottom  heat  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  that  if  the  pit 
has  been  previoufly  employed  with  young  pines,  it  will 
require  no  preparation  whatever  for  afparagus  roots,  except- 
ing to  level  and  put  a  few  inches  of  ver)'  rotten  tan  upon 
the  fnrface.  But  if  melons  were  the  lall  thing  the  pit  pro- 
duced, it  will  be  neceflary  to  lllr  up  the  bed  about  two  fett 
deep,  and  add  a  little  new  tan  or  dung  ;  then  level  the  furface 
with  old  rotten  t:in,  as  before.  In  either  cafe  the  furface 
(hould  be  levelled  in  a  floping  n^.anncr  to  the  fun,  about  fix 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  flues,  allowing  fo  much  for 
the  tan  fettling ;  the  roots  are  then  to  be  placed  in  and 
«ovcred,  as  directed  for  the  common  hot-bed.     Jf  the  pits 


are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  one  half  will  be  fnfiicient 
for  a  time;  and,  to  keep  a  conllant  fucceflion,  the  other 
half  may  be  filled  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  which 
wil!  begin  to  come  up  Ijeforc  the  firll  is  all  uled  ;  after 
which,  once  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  according  to  the 
fi/.e  of  the  pit  and  confumption  of  the  family,  may  be 
fufficient,  till  it  be  fit  for  cutting  in  the  open  ground.  It 
is  recommended  that  no  fires  be  made  if  tlie  thermometer 
flands  as  high  as  forty-eight  to  fifty  degrees;  but,  if  uecel- 
fary,  covered  with  mats  at  night;  alfo  to  admit  plenty  of 
air  through  the  day,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  When  It 
is  neceflary  to  make  fires,  it  fhould  be  done  with  caution  ; 
a  fmall  one  made  in  the  evening  will  ferve  the  whole  night, 
and  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  make  any  in  the  morning, 
unlefs  it  be  a  great  florm.  He  has,  however,  fometimes 
found  it  convenient  to  make  a  fmall  fire  in  the  morning, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  admit  air,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  heat.  It  is  added, 
that  warmth  will  here  be  required  in  a  moie  plentiful  degree 
than  recommended  for  hot -beds;  but  due  obfcrvation  of  the 
ftate  of  the  tan  and  the  health  of  the  buds  Ihonld  alvvayn 
determine  the  warmth  that  may  be  neeefTary.  In  filling  the 
firlt  end  of  the  pit  a  fecond'time  with  frtfli  roots,  it  will  be 
unnecefl'ary  to  lllr  up  the  tan,  &c.  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
fo  even  at  the  third  filling;  but  by  keeping  a  thermometer 
plunged  in  the  bed,  or  watch-illcks,  you  will  be  bell  enabled 
to  judge:  at  all  events,  there  will  be  no  necefiity  for  adding 
frefli  materials,  as  he  has  always  found  that  trenching  the 
bed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  fo  has  anfwe-red  the  purpofe 
for  the  whole  feafon.  If  dung  or  oak  leaves  are  ufed,  the 
bed  fhould  be  turfed;  and  at  leall  a  foot  of  very  rotten  tan 
or  light  mould  laid  on  before  the  roots  are  placed  in.  This 
precaution  is  unneceffai-y,  he  fays,  when  tan  alone  is  ufed; 
in  which  cafe,  however,  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of 
new  tan  ought  to  be  trenched  in. 

Melhnd  i,f  making  the  Beds,  planting  the  Roots,  and  Ctdturct 
When  the  firll  method  is  followed  in  the  fituation  and  ex- 
pofure  above  defcribed,  it  is  advifed  by  the  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Gardener,  to  mark  out  the  place  of  the  hot-bed, 
of  the  proper  width  and  length  pioportionably  to  that 
of  the  intended  frame  or  frames,  whether  one,  two,  or  more; 
and  if  a  trench  is  intended,  to  dig  out  the  cavity,  only  one 
moderate  fpit  deep,  and  the  width  as  above;  then  wheel  in 
the  dung,  and  with  it  form  the  bed  of  the  proper  width  and 
length,  either  on  level  ground  or  in  a  trench,  as  juft  direfted, 
ralfing  it  regularly  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  about  a  yard 
high,  efpecially  in  winter  ;  but  for  the  final  fpring  beds, 
two  feet  and  a  half  depth  of  dung  may  be  fufficient,  work- 
ing the  whole  upright  and  firm  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Mr.  Nicol,  however,  recommends  that  a  fufSciciit  quantity 
of  flable  dung  be  fhaken  up  to  heat  and  fweeten,  and  that 
after  it  has  lain  fix  or  eight  days,  it  be  turned  over  and 
(haken  well  up  again,  in  which  tlate  it  may  lie  four  or  five 
days  more;  by  which  time  it  will  be  ready  for  building  the 
bed;  this  mult  be  done  in  the  common  way,  to  the  height 
of  four  feet  in  the  back  and  three  in  front,  and  about  a  foot 
larger  than  the  frame  all  round  ;  it  is  tlhii  to  be  well 
levelled,  the  whole  covered  with  fquares  of  turf,  cut  fo  as  to 
join  again  exaftly,  which  arc  to  be  laid  the  green  fide  down, 
and  fmoothed  well  with  the  back  of  the  fpade;  then  place 
the  frame  thereon,  which  fliould  be  thirty  inches  deep  in  the 
back,  and  twenty  in  front,  in  which  dry  v.'ell-rcduced  old 
tan  fhould  be  laid  to  the  thicknefs  of  fix  or  eight  inches  ; 
which  alfo  level,  and  gently  fmooth.  with  the  fpade. 
Where  old  tan  cannot  be  procured,  he  advlfis  a  hght  fardy 
earth,  with  a  fourth  part  of  good  vegetable  mould.  The 
bed  will  begin  to  heat  in  twenty-four  iicurs,  and  niufl  then 
have  air  admitted  to  pais  oil' any  fteam  that  may  arife,  which 
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will  however  in  general  beinconfiderable;  the  only  reafon  of  for  the  fiipport  of  the  frame,  raife  a  bank  of  earth  quite 
turfing  the  fiirface  is  to  prevent  the  fteani,  which,  if  care-  from  the  ground,  fix  inches  broad  at  bottom,  drawing  it 
fully  done,  will  have  the  defired  effctl.  Yet,  it  fometimcs  in  gradually  to  the  top,  banking  it  clofc  ag;anft  the  fides  of 
happens,  that  there  will  le  a  little,  efpecially  if  the  dung  did  the  beds  ;  and  that  of  the  outfide  roots,  raifing  it  an  inch 
not  undergo  a  proper  fermentation  ;  but  until  the  grafs  begin  higher  than  the  crowns  at  bottom  of  them,  fo  eanhing 
to  appear,  it  is  of  no  great  confequtnce  if  there  is  a  httle  them  all  over  the  top  an  inch  deep  as  before  obferved  j 
ftcam  in  the  frame,  nor  provided  there  is  not  much  fteam,  which  method  of  banking  quite  from  the  ground  may  alfo 
whether  it    has  any  air  admitted   or  not.  _  But,  from  the     prove  efftaual  in   preferving  the  temperature  of  the  bed, 

by  defending  the  dung  from  driving  rains,  fnow,  and  piercing 
winds.  As  foon  as  the  beds  are  made  and  planted  in 
either  of  the  above  methods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heat,  it  is  proper  to  thrull  fome  (harp- 
^     .  ...  pointed  ftieks,   too  feet  long,  down  betwixt  the  roots  into 

weather  be  not  ftormy ;  and  a  little  air  (hould  be  let  in  at  the  dung  of  the  bed,  and  by  drawing  thcfe  up  daily,  and 
night:  while  the  bed  has  a  rank  heat  in  it,  Fahrenheit's  feehng  the  lov,-er  part,  you  will  be  "able  to  judge  of  the 
thermometer    (hould    not    (land    above    50°    at    any    time,     degree   of  heat,   whether  too  violent  or  weak,  which  is  to 


moment  the  buds  begin  to  peep  through,  the  greatell 
attention  mull  be  paid  to  prevent  fteam,  which  is  fure 
to  give  the  grafs  a  difagrceable  flavour  and  bad  colour. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  grafs  from  drawing  up  weak,  a 
large  portion  of   air   mud   be   admitted   every  day,  if  the 


irnlefs  in  funfliine,  and  then  not  above  60^.  By  the  above 
ride,  it  will  eafrly  be  feen,  .whether  matting  at  night  is  ne- 
ceilai-y,  and  to  what  extert,  but  it  mull  be  attended  to,  till 
it  entirely  difappearp. 

When  the  beds  are  formed  in  the  firft  method,  they  ai'e 
advifed  in  the  Diclionary  of  Gardening  to  be  directly  ear-thed 
at  top  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  with  finely  broken  ear-th 
fix  inches  thick,  to  the  full  width  arrd  length  of  the  beds, 
the  furface   being    raked  level  and  fmooth.     Then  imme- 


be  regulated  accordingly. 

The  beds  being  made  and  planted,  the  roots  will  foon 
after  fend  forth  fiefh  fibres  into  the  earth,  and  even  in 
time  into  the  very  dung,  arrd  the  buds  of  the  afparaguji 
begin  to  appear  i  n  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  but  till 
thnt  per-iod,  as  the  heat  will  probably  be  very  llrong,  the 
bed  is  to  remain  unfr-amed  and  urrcovered,  except  being- 
occafionally  defeirded  at  top  ;  6r  at  lead,  if  the  fr-ames  are 
placed   on    the  beds,    the   glafTes    not  fully  put  on,    only 


diately  proceed   to  place  the  roots,  for   no  time  mull  be  ufing   them   occafionally  if  very  inclement   weather  (liould 
loft  in   afparagus  hot-beds,  in   waiting   for  the  temperature  happen  at  that  time,   juft   to  proteft  the   bed  and  crowns 
of  the  heat  ;  pr-evioufly  to  planting  the  roots,  mark  out  on  of  the   plants  from  exccfilve  wet  or  rigorous  froft;   or  the 
the  furface  of  the  beds  the  exaft   width  and  length  of  the  bed  may  be  occafionally  defended  with  long  litter  or  garden 
frames,  fo  as  to  have  a  clear  fpace  on  each  outfide  of  a  few  mats  from  violent  rains,  fnow,  and  fevere   frofty  weather  ; 
inches  width,  to  receive   the   banking  of  earth  againft  the  obferving,  however,  to  ufe  only  occafional  covering  juft  to 
outfide  i-oots,  &c.  as  befoi-e  mentioned ;   then  begin  at  one  preferve  the  heat  of  the  bed  and  the  ci-owns  of  th°e  plants 
end,  and   raife  a  fmall  ridge  of  earth  crofs-ways  upon   the  till  the  buds  begin  to  appear,   and  the  heat  becomes  quite 
furface,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  againft  which   lay  the  firft  moderate,  as  at   this  period   too  much  covering  would  in- 
row  of  roots,  then  having  the  roots  which  ai-e  not  to  be  creafe   the  heat   to  a   violent  degi-ee,   and  fcorch  or  fteam. 
trimmed,    place  the    firft    courfe   clofe   againft    the  above  fcald  the  roots,  which,  in  ftr-ong  beds,  muft  be  particularly 
ridge,  and  entirely  upon  the  furface  of  the   bed,  with  the  guarded  againft.     The  temper-ature  of  heat  muft  therefoi-e 
cr-owns   upright,   and   as  clofe  to   one  another  as  you  can  be   every  day   examined  by   tha  trying-ftick  ;  and   if  it  is 
poflrbly  place   them,  either  wholly    upon    the    top   of  the  found  fo   vehement  that  you  judge  the  roots  are  in  danger 
earth,  or  only  draw  a  little  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  r-oots,  of  fcorciring,  the  i-emedy  is  to  boie  with  a  large  rake-handle, 
or  infert  the  ends  a  little  into  the   earth,  though  they  ai-e  &c.   the  fides  of  the  bed  quite  through  irr    feveral  places! 
often     planted    without   either   drawing    any  earth    about  both   in  the  dung,  and   betwixt  the  top  of  the  dung  and 
the    fibres,    or    inlerting    them    therein  ;     and    when    one  the  earth,    that  the   rank   fteam   and  burning  quality  may 
courfe  or  row  is  thus  placed,  lay  arrother  againft  thefe   in  evaporate  at   the  holes ;  at  the  fame  time  tlie  free  air  may 
the  fame  manner  ;  and  (o  proceed,  laying  therii  one  againft  have  accefs,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  bed  will  be  i-educed 
another,  every  way  as  you  can   poffibly  crowd  them,  from  to  a  moderate  tempci-ature.      On  the  other  hand,   it  fliould 
one  end  of  the  bed  to  another-,  being  careful  to  place  all  hkcwife  be  obferved,  that  if  the  bed  in  a  week  or  two  after 
the  crowns  of  fuch   air   equal  height,    that  the  whole  may  being  made  does  not   heat  kindly,   or  feems  rather  to  de- 
form as  it  where  a  level  furface,  keeping  the  whole  rather  clinc,  it   may  be  proper  to  lay    dry  or  wai-m  ftable-htter 
within  the  meafure  of  the  fi-ame,  for  they  will  unavoidably  i-ound  the   fides  and  over  the  top,  which  will  forward   and 
fwell  out  a    little  on   each    fide.       If    mor-e    frames  tharr  revive  the    heat    more    ctfeftually.       When   the  afparagus 

one    ar-e    intended   for    the    fame    bed,    then,  at    the  tei--     ' — ■-  '-   -i  .1       .      .  ,        -     .         .1? 

mination  of  the  length  of  each  frame,  raife  a  crofs  ridge 
of  earth,  as  at  firft,  about  fix  inches  in  height  ;  fo  proceed 
laying  the  roots  as  before ;    and   when  all  the  roots  are  thus 


begm  to  appear,  they  are  then  to  have  their  final  earthing 
of  four  or  five  inches  depth  of  additional  mould  all  over 
the  crowns  of  the  roots,  and  the  fr-ame  and  glaftes  put 
on.     At  this  period  prepare  fome  light,   rich,  finelybr-oke 


placed  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  direftly  bank  tip  fome     earth,   fufficieirt  to  mould  them   the  above    depth';  at  the 

..1  r         1  /I   .,..     fame  time   in  order  to  fecur-e  the  outfides  of  the  faid  final 

earthing,  it  is  proper  to  form  a  fort  of  wreathing  or  em- 
paleniciit  round  the  top  of  the  edges  of  the  bed  four 
or  five  inches  high,  which  is  done  either  with  a  thick  ftraw- 
band,  or  by  raifing  the  outfide  banking  an  additional  four 
or  five  inches  ;  cither  of  which,  as  juft  obferved,  is  necef- 
fary  not  only  to  fecure  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  faid  final 
top  covering  of  earth,  but  alfo  to  fupport  the  frames  when 
finally  placed  on   the  beds. 

The  beds  being  now  finally  earthed  and  framed,  and  the 


earth  on  each  fide  and  end  as  above  hinted,  againft  the 
outfide  r-oots,  raifing  it  an  inch  higher  than  the  ci-owns  ; 
then  cover  the  crowns  all  over  evenly  with  fiirely  broken 
light  earth  an  inch  deep,  which  finifties  the  work  until 
the  buds  appear  ;  for  the  I'oots  muft  not  till  then  be  earthed 
deeper,  nor  the  fr-ame  and  glaftes  placed  upon  the  beds  till 
the  violent  heat  has  fubfided,  becaufe  they  would  confine 
the  burning  fteam,  and  occafioir  the  bed  to  heat  too  vehe- 
mently to  the  deftruftion  of  the  plants. 

In    forming    the    above     beds,     they    fometimes,    where 


necefi^ary    to  the  faving   of  dung,  ar-e  only  made  the  exaft     heat  become  moderate,  the  glafll-s  or  lights  are  to  be  kept 
width  of  the  frame,  fo  as  to  ftcure  the  outfide  roots  ;  but    conftantly  upon  the  frames,  which  in  the  night  (hould  be  co- 
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v»ered  with  mats,  or  Jry  long  litter,  but  muil  bo  uncovered 
everv  day,  except  in  uncommonly  fcvcre  weather;  for  it  is 
of  importance,  when  the  afparagus  Ihoots  begin  to  advance, 
to  admit  as  much  hghc  and  fun  as  pofliblc,  to  promote  a 
<rreen  colour  in  the  tops  of  the  bud» ;  and  as  to  the  admif- 
lion  of  fre(h  air,  if  the  htat  is  moderate,  the  glalTcs  need 
only  be  fhovcd  a  little  open  in  tine  days,  efpccially  if  you 
require  the  plants  to  be  drawn  up  quick  ;  but  by  admitting 
a  l^irge  portion  of  air,  the  buds  rile  (lower,  and  will  acquire 
a  larger  lizc  and  greener  colour  ;  on  which  conlideration  you 
may  fometimes,  m  the  fpring-made  beds,  take  the  glalLs 
entirely  off  a  few  hours  in  tine  mild  dry  day*,  particularly 
when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  confiderable  at  the  firll  appear- 
ance of  the  buds  after  the  bed  is  framed. 

This  is  alio  the  proper  period  to  examine  the  temperature 
of  heat  in  the  beds.     When  they  have  been  made  about  three 
weeks,  if  but  fmall  beds,  the  heat  will  probably  begin  to  de- 
cline confiderably,  which  fliould  be  renewed  by  a  lining  of 
hot  dung  applied  to  the  fides;  this  is  not  to  be  omitted,  par- 
ticularly when  the  buds  begiu   to  appear   throup;ii   the   lall 
covering  of  earth,  if  there  feem  occaiion  for  it ;  tiiough  beds 
of  more  confiderable  length  feldom  require   lining  till  after 
the  firil  breaking,  or  gathering  of  the   buds,  then  adding 
good  linings,  they  will  maintiin  the  beds  in  the  due  tempera- 
ture from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  longer,  which  is  generally  as 
long  as  the  roots  continue   yielding   any   tolerable   produce. 
Mr.  Nicol  has  however  remarked,   that  he  has  feldom  foimd 
it  ncceffar)'  to  line  afparagus  beds  ;   yet  that  fometimes  in  a 
ftonn  it  may  be  requifite.     This,   when   neccffary,   lliould 
therefore  be  done  with  caution  ;  and  never  more   than   one 
ilde  of  the  beds  at  a  time.     Let  the  dung  for  this  purpole, 
fays  he,  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  a  bed  at  liril  ; 
tlicn  cut,   with  a  (liarp   fpade   or  dung   knife,  the  part  you 
intend   to  line,  perpendicularly  by  the   fide  of  the   frame  ; 
rejtft  the  tan  and  turf,  and  ufe  the  reft  along  with  the  new 
dung,  unlefs  very  much  wafted  ;  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  will  be  a  fufficient  breadth   for  the   lining  ;  railing  it 
to  about  fix  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  ob- 
fvjrving  to  tread  it  well  towards   the  old  dung,  giving  it  a 
confiderable  Hope  on  the   outfide,  which  naturally   makes  it 
lean  that  way.     If  the  lining  fliould  ralfe  too  great  a  heat 
in  the  bed,  or  caufe  a  fteam,  draw  it  off  as  diredted  above  ; 
and  when  it  has  done  fubfiding,  let  it  be  turfed  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  bed  was.     In  refpedl  to  water,  he  fays,  he  has 
frequently   produced  a   v>hole  crop    of  afparagus    without 
either  earth  or  water.     This,  however,  is   not  always  the 
cafe,  nor  is  it  delirable  ;  as  if  a  httle   water  is  not  required 
the  dung  muft  be  in  too  moift  a  ftate,  and  confequently  too 
mucii  noxious  vapour  muft  have  attended  the  whole  procefs. 
It  will  be  advifable   however,  he   fays,  from   the  little   Inn 
there  is,  to  be  fparing  in  the   ufe  of   that  element  at  thii 
feafon  of  the  year. 

The  afparagus  is  moftly  in  a  fituation  to  be  cut  about 
five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  planting  of  the  beds,  or  when  the 
plants  are  advanced  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  furface  of 
the  earth  with  which  the  beds  are  covered.  In  gathering 
the  fhoots  in  hot-beds,  it  is  the  beft  method  to  break  them 
off  as  clofe  to  the  bottom  as  poIFible,  by  thrufting  the  fingers 
jand  thumbs  down  into  the  beds. 

Asparagus  Draco.     See  Dracena. 

h.%YKV.KQV%  Scandens.     SeeMEDEOLA. 

Asparagus  was  alfo  ufed,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  ex- 
prefs  not  only  the  young  (hoots  of  the  plant  of  that  name, 
but  any  other  young  fproutsof  an  eatable  plant.  The  fprouts 
of  the  feveral  kinds  of  cabbage  were  particularly  cxpreffed 
by  this  word,  or  fometimes  by  the  compound  term  (ramh- 
ojparagus. 
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ASPARN,  in  Geography,  a  town   of  Germany,  in   the 
arch-duchy  of  Auftria,  ten  miles  fouth-caft  of  Laab. 

ASPASIA,  in  Biography,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  daugh- 
ter of  one  Axiochus,  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ladies 
of  antiquitv,  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  dilTolute  life.     He- 
raclides  fays,  that  flie  k^pt  an  houfe  of  ill  fame  at  Megara. 
and  after  her  removal  to  Athens,  flie  purfued  the  profelfion 
of  a  coiirtefan,  and  of  a  procurefs.     She   was  as  much  dif- 
tinguilhed,  however,  by  her  mental  accomplifliments,  as  by 
the  attraftions  of  herpcrfon,  and  tlie  infamy  of  hercondudi. 
In  eloquence   fl'.e   furpaffed  her  contemporaries  ;    and   her 
converiation  was  fo  pleafing  and  inftrudlive,  that  peifons  of 
the  firll  dillindlion,  male  and  female,  reforted  to  her  houfe, 
as  to  a  fchool  of  rlietoric  and  fcience ;  and  fhe  numbered  even 
Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admirers.     Such  were   her 
attainments  in  philofophy  and  politics,  as  well  as  the  graces 
of  her  perfon,  that  file  captivated  Pericles,  the  great  Athe- 
nian ftatefman  ;  fo  that  after  an  illegitimate  coimedlion  with 
her,  he  divorced  his  own  wife,  and   married  Afpafia.     By 
her  extcnfive  knowledge,  irrefiftible  elocution,  and  intriguing 
genius,  flie  for  fome  time  direfted  and  influenced  the  adn-.i- 
niftration  of  Athens.     Accordingly,  to  her  have  been  im- 
puted the  war  againft  Samos,  and   alfo  that  with  Megara. 
At  length  Afpafia  was  criminally  profccuted  by  Hcrmippus 
the  comedian,  on  the  two  charges  of  impiety,  and  of  entic- 
ing women  to  her  houfe   for  the  gratification   of  Pericles  ; 
and  it  required  all  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  to  fave 
her.     After  his  death,  flie  formed  a  connedtion  .with  a  per- 
fon of  low  condition  :  and  by  her  intereft  and  influence  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  firft    ofiices  of  the   ftate.     Plut.  in  vie 
Pericl.   Athen.  hb.  xiii.  p.  560.    C'icer.  in  Brut.    Bayle,  art, 
Pericles. 

AspAsiA  was  alfo  the  name  given  by  Cyrus  to  a  young 
woman  of  exquifite  beauty,  whofe  original  name  was  M'dto, 
and  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of  Phocxa,  a 
perfon  of  mean  circumltances.  Plaving  been  taken  captive 
by  the  commander  of  Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  he  fcnt  her  to  his  mafter,  whom  file  fo  mi;ch  captiva- 
ted by  her  modefty  and  referve,  as  well  as  by  her  perfonal 
charms,  that  he  treated  her  more  like  a  wife  than  a  concubine. 
Cyrus  made  her  the  partner  of  his  counfels,  and  the  compa- 
nion of  hi.s  expeditions  ;  and  fuch  was  her  moderation,  that 
flie  ufed  her  influence  merely  in  making  the  fortune  of  her 
father,  -without  aiming  at  any  wealth  and  fplendour  on  her 
own  account.  Her  refpedlful  attention  to  Paryfatis  fecured 
her  favour  ;  and  her  magnificence  was  only  difplayed  in  her 
offerings  to  Venus,  whom  flie  confidered  as  the  patronefs  of 
her  fortunes.  When  Cyrus  loft  his  life  in  an  engagement 
with  his  brother,  flie  was  equally  favoured  by  him,  into 
whofe  hands  flie  fell,  as  by  her  former  mafter.  Plutarch 
and  Juftin  relate,  that  when  Darius,  fon  of  Artaxerxes,  was 
declared  his  fucceffor,  and  according  to  the  cuftomary  privi- 
lege allowed  him,  aflvcd  of  his  father  this  Afpafia  ;  tiie  fair 
female  being  permitted  to  make  her  eledlion,  preferred  the 
fon.  Upon  which  Artaxerxes  took  her  out  of  his  fon's 
poffeflion,  and  ma^  her  pricftefs  of  Diana,  thus  obliging 
her  to  perpetual  continence  ;  but  the  artifice  occafioned  the 
rebellion  of  Darius.  The  ftoiy,  however,  is  attended  with 
fome  circumilances  which  weaken  its  credibility.  Bavle, 
art.  Cyrus. 

Asp  AS  I  A.  jEtius  has  preferved  fome  fragments  of  the 
works  of  this  female  phyfician,  and  commends  fome  of  her 
compofitions.  She  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  certain  drugs  that  were  efficacious  in  procuring  abortion, 
and  even  in  preventing  women  from  conceiving.  Thefe', 
however,  were  only  to  be  adminiftered,  flie  laid,  to  women 
who  were  incapable  (fromdiftortion,  er  fome  natural  defedt, 

we 
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vrJ  fiippofir)  of  bearing  living  chiidren,  or  of  undergoing 
the  pains  of  labour,  witho\it  manifcll  danger  of  their  lives. 
There  have  never  been  wanting  perfons  profcHing  to  be  able 
to  procure  abortion,  with  perfedt  fafety  to  the  women  ;  but 
cither  tiiefe  have  been  the  vain  boafls  of  impudent  pretenders, 
or  llie  ait  has  been  long  loll,  no  drug  or  compolition  now 
known  poirciTing  fuch  powers.  See  the  article  AbORTiON 
in  this  v.-ork.  It  is  not  known  who  this  Alpafia  was,  or  in 
what  a;^c  fhe  lived.      I^e  Clerc  Hill,  de  Med. 

ASPASIA,  m  Entomology,  a  Ipecies  of  Papilio,  in  the 
fanUy  Hcl'icomus.  It  inhabits  Traiiqucbar ;  the  wings  are 
black,  with  tranfparent  llreaks  and  fpots  ;  and  the  pollerior 
ones  yellow  at  the  bafe.      Fabricius,  &c. 

AsvASiA,  among  Aiic'ieiit  PLyJidans,  a  conftri£live  medi- 
cine for  the  pudenda  mnliehi-<x.  It  confilled  only  of  wool, 
moillened  with  an  infufion  of  unripe  gulls.  Caftell.  Lex. 
Med. 

ASPASIj^,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Polybi'is  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Tanais  ;  pro- 
tablv  the  fame  with  the  y/Jpiifairit  o{  Strabo,  and  the  -/Ifptlfi 
of  Ptolemv. 

ASPASTICUM,    in  Euhf.apcal  Wnters,    a   place  or 
apartment   adjoining  to  the   ancient   churches,  wherein   the 
bifliop  and  prtfbyters  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  the  ' 
perfuns  who  came  to  vifit  them,  deiire  their  blefiing,  or  con- 
lult  them  on  bufinefs. 

This  is  alio  called  afpat'tcum,  diacomcum,  rcceploriiim,  mf- 
iatorium-,  or  iiiefatorium,  3L{id  Ja/ulatorium  ;  in  Englilh,  gicel- 
ing-h'iuje, 

ASPATHIS,  \^  Ancient  Geography-,  a  town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

ASPE,  in  Gi'ography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  fi- 
tuate  on  the  Eida,  four  leagues  weft  of  Alicant. 

AsPE,  a  valley  of  Berne,  in  Swiflerland,  between  the 
■Pyrenees  and  the  town  of  Oleron.  The  river  of  Oleron 
palfes   through    this     valley,    and    is    called    the    Guve    of 

AsPE  V'tejo,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Valencia,  three  leagues 
and  a  half  well  of  Alicant. 

•  Aspect,  m  Ajlrononiy,  is  ufed  for  the  fituation  of  the 
liars,  or  planets,  in  refpert  of  each  other ;  or,  in  AJlrology, 
it  denotes  a  certain  configuration,  and  mutual  relation  be- 
tween the  planets,  atifiug  from  their  fituations  in  the 
zodiac,  whereby  their  pov.ers  are  fuppofed  to  be  mutually 
either  incrcafcd  or  dinunifiied,  as  tiiev  happen  to  agree  or 
difagree  in  their  aftive  or  paffive  qualities.  Though  fuch 
configurations  may  be  varied  and  combined  a  thoufand 
ways,  yet  oi;ly  a  few  of  them  are  confidcred.  Hence 
'W'olfius  more  accurately  defines  afptdl  to  be  the  meeting 
of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  pianet^i  to  the  earth,  either 
Jituate  in  th.e  fame  right  line,  or  including  an  angle  which 
is  one  or  more  aliquot  parts  of  four  right  angles. 

The  doctrine  of  afpeCls  was  introduced  by  the  allrologers 
as  the  foundation  of  their  predictions.  Hence,  Kepler 
.defines  alpcdt  an  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  tv^o  planets, 
meeting  on  the  earth,  able  to  excite  fome  natuial  power  or 
influence. 

The  ancients  reckoned  five  rfpeifis,  viz.  eoniunSkti,  when 
■the  planets  are  in  the  fame  fign  aiid  degree,  or  iiave  the 
■fame  longitude,  denoted  by  the  charadler  d  ;  oppofition, 
where  they  are  in  oppofite  points  of  the  circle,  or  at  the 
dillance  from  one  another  of  i  So  degrees,  exprelfed  by  §; 
trine,  when  they  are  diilant  one-third  of  the  circle,  or  120 
degrees,  denoted  by  A  ;  quadrate,  or  qunrlUe,  when  they 
are  diftant  .Jth  of  the  circle,  or  90  degrees,  marked  bv  a  ; 
and  fexlile,  when  their  diiiar.ce  is  the  fixth  part  of  a  circle, 
or   60  degrees,  denoted  by  *. 

Vol.  I'll. 
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Conjun(Slion,  and  oppofition,  are  the  two  extremes  of  the 
afpefls  ;  the  firtl  being  the  beginning,  and  the  fecoud  the 
highcil  or  ultimate  term. 

The  afpetls  are  divided,  with  regard  to  their  fuppofed 
influences,  into  benign,  malign,  and  indiifereri. 

The  q'.iadrate  afpecl  and  oppofition  are  reputed  malign,  or 
un.*"ricndly  ;  trine  and  fextile,  benign  or  friendly  ;  and  con- 
junction, an  indifTerent  alpedl. 

To  the  five  ancient  afpecls,  the  modern  writers  have 
added  feveial  more ;  as  decile,  containing  the  tenth  part  of 
a  circle;  trlderile,  three-tenths;  qutnliL;  a  fifth  part  of  the 
circle;  and  biquintUe,  four-tenths,  or  two  iiftl.s. —  Kepler 
adds  others,  as  he  tells  us,  from  meteorological  obfcrva- 
tions  ;  as  the  fen:i-Jex!ik,  co:itaining  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  circle  ;  and  quincunx,  containing  five-twelfths. — Laftly, 
to  the  aftrological  phyficians  we  owe,  oHile,  containing  one- 
eighth  ;  and  triuclile,  containing  three-eigliths. 

The  angle  intercepted  between  two  planets  in  the  afpecl 
of  conjunction  is  o;  in  the  femi-fextile  alpect,  30°;  in  de- 
cile, 36' ;  in  o6tile,  45"  ;  in  fextile,  60" ;  in  quintile,  72° ; 
in  quartile,  90';  in  tridecile,  108';  in  triue,  120°  ;  in  tri- 
o£tile,  135'^;  in  biquintile,  144";  iu  quincunx,  150'';  in  op- 
pofition, 180°. 

Thefe  anrrles,  or  intervals,  are  reckoned  on  the  acondai-y 
circles,  or  according  to  the  longitudes  of  the  planets  ;  fo 
that  the  afpects  are  the  fan-.e,  whether  a  planet  be  in  ihc 
ecliptic,  or  out  of  it. 

'I'he  afpecls  are  alfo  divided  into  partV.e  and  plalic. 

Aspects,  Partile,  are  when  the  planets  are  juft  fo  many- 
degrees  diilant,  as  is  above  exprelfed.  Thefe  alone  are  the 
proper  afpefls. 

Aspects,  Plitic,  are  when  the  planets  do  not  regard 
each  other  from  thefe  very  degrees  ;  but  the  one  exceeds  as 
inuch  as  the  other  falls  fnort. —  .So  that  the  one  docs  not  tail 
its  ray.s  immediately  on  the  body  of  the  other,  but  only  on 
its  orb  or  fphere  of  light. 

Aspect,  iJouble,  is  ufed  in  painting,  where  a  fingle  figure 
is  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  two  or  more  different  ob- 
jefts  either  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  by- 
means  of  angular  glaffes. — Inllances  hereof,  fee  under 
the  articles  Anamorphosis,  Catoptric,  Cistula,  and 
Mirror. 

Aspect,  in  Gardening,  is  ufed  for  what  we  othLrwife 
call  expnfure. 

Aspect,  in  Military  Language,  is  applied  to  a  ci  untry 
and' to  an  army  thus  ;  a  counliy  is  faid  to  have  a  military 
(tftieff,  when  its  general iituation  prelents  appropriateobflacles 
or  facihtics  for  an  army's  acting  on  the  oft'enfive  or  defenfive. 
An  army  is  faid  to  hold  a  menacing  ofpec],  when  by  advanced 
movements  or  pofitions  it  gives  llie  oppofiiig  army  reafon 
for  apprehending  oftnfive  >.peralions.  An  army  is  faid  to 
have  an  impojmg  nfpeci,  when  it  appears  llrongerthan  it  really 
is  ;  and  this  afpeCl  is  afl"umed  for  the  purpofe  of  deceiving 
an  enemv,  and  fenes  as  a  kind  of  feint  in  war. 

ASPEN-TR  EE,  mPlanting,  afpeeicsof  thepoplar,having 
fmall  roundifh  leaves  with  an  angular  indenture,  and  fmooth 
furfaces  on  both  fides.  According  to  Marfliall  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  Hand  upon  long,  fiat,  fleiider  footllalks,  which  ren- 
der them  liable  to  the  (haken  by  the  leall  wind  ;  vvhence  it 
has  been  called  the  ti-ernbling  poplar  or  afpen-tree.  This 
tree  will  grow  on  moll  kinds  of  foil,  but  may  be  cultivated 
to  the  greatell  advantage  on  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  be  moift, 
without  having  much  ilagnant  fiu'face  water.  In  fuch 
fituations,  they  will  fometimes  grow  to  a  confiderable  fize. 
Thev  may  be  laifcd  in  the  fame  way  and  with  equal  facility 
as  the  common  poplar.  The  wood  of  the  aipen-tree  is 
light,    porous,    and  open ;    confequcntly  of   little  value  a» 
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timber.  From  its  lightnefs,  it  might  however  probably  be 
uftd  to  advantage  for  the  purpofe  of  common  ticld-gates, 
hurdles,  and  otlier  fimilar  \ifcs.  In  Mr.  Marfhall's  trtatife 
on  Planting,  it  is  rcprefented  as  wholly  unlit  lor  being  fet  in 
fuch  grounds  as  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  plcafure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  fuckers  that  arc  annually 
thrown  up  by  it.     See  Populus. 

ASPENDII,  in  j^tirinit  Gtogrnphy,  a  people  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Afptndus.  They  fortified 
their  town  in  order  to  difpule  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  promifed  to  Alexander ;  but  he  marched 
againft  them,  and  compelled  them  to  fubmit  ;  and  after- 
wards doubled  the  tribute  which  he  had  at  firll  demanded. 

ASPENDUS,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  filuate  upon  the 
Eurymedon,  at  the  dillanee  of  6c  lladia  from  the  fta,  accor- 
ding to  Strabo,  who  fa)  s  that  it  wab  well-peopled,  and  that  it 
had  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos.  In  M.D'An- 
villc's  map,  it  is  placed  between  Perga  and  Sida. 

AS  PER,  or  Spiiutus  Aster,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a 
character,  or  accent,  in  form  of  a  f  ;  placed  over  certain  let- 
ters, in  the  Greek  tongue,  to  ihew  they  are  to  be  flrongly 
afpiratcd,  and  that  the  breath  is  here  to  fupply  the  place  of 
an  h:  as  iJif,  wa.'ir.  The  fpiritus  afper,  or  that  mark 
which  correfponds  to  the  letter  H,  was  undoubtedly  in  ufe 
among  tlie  ancient  Greeks.  Their  H  was  at  firlt  a  fpiritus 
afper,  and  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew  p,  and  was  retained 
in  the  fame  figure  H  in  Latin.  The  Greek  H  was  uled  in 
ancient  monuments,  initead  of  a  fpiritus  alper,  and  tiie  fame 
letter  Hands  for  loo,  becaufe  they  wrote  the  word  ixalor, 
thus,  HEKATON.  Nevertheli  is,  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
not  judge  it  nccellarj- always  to  exprcfs  this  afpiration  upon 
their  monuments.  Thus  upon  a  medal  of  the  Tyrians  we  find 
lEPAC.  Hence  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  this  afpira- 
tion was  in  common  ufe  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles  ;  and 
it  becomes  much  more  doubtful,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  moft  ancient  vcrfions  fo  frequently  conlound  kvIoi-  with 
dvlo;,  that  both  words  fecm  to  have  been  written  without  an 
afpiration.  Marlh's  Michaehs,  vol.  li.  p.  522.  See  Aspi- 
rate. 

AspER,  orAsPRE,  in  Cemmfr«,  fignifies  a  fmall  Turkifh 
filver  coin,  wherein  moll  of  the  grand  fignior's  revenues 
are  paid. 

The  afper  may  be  cHimated  at  6  dcniers  (one  farthing). 
—The  only  inipreffion  it  bears  is  that  of  the  prince's  name 
under  whom  it  was  rtruck. — The  pay  of  the  janizaries  is 
only  dillributed  every  three  months,  and  has  a  progrcffive 
incrcale  from  3  afpers  to  99  ;  and  99  afpers  are  equivalent 
to  49i  fous,  or  about  two-lhillings  and  three  farthings. 
But  from  an  tllimate  made  of  tile  rel'pective  currency,  t!ie 
courfe  of  exchange  reduces  it  to  39  fous  6  dcniers  (is. 
7d.  J);  though  this  calculation  is  mucli  above  the  intrinllc 
\alue  of  this  coin. 

AsPER,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Murex  defcribed  by 
Martin,  (Couch.  4.  t.  150.)  The  Ihell  is  plaited  longitudi- 
nally, and  ribbed  tranfverfcly  ;  fpire  rather  prominent  ;  aper- 
ture ovate;  and  the  lip  crennlated.  This  kind  is  reddilh  ; 
whorls  about  five  or  fix,  and  the  ribs  acute.  Ginelin.  In  the 
Gmcli;iian  Sv/lema  Nature,  there  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of 
MuKUX  vmdcr  the  fame  name,  which  is  a  native  of  Guinea; 
the  whoi4s  of  the  fpire  are  hilcated  tranfverfely,  ftriated, 
and  muricatcd  ;  and  the  tail  (or  beak)  afcending.  The 
colour  is  milky  white,  with  rows  of  brown  dots  ;  fohd, 
with  from  twelve  to  fourteen  furrows  ;  aperture  rather 
oval  ;  and  a  fingle  plait  on  the  pillar  lip.     Gmclln. 

The  firtl  fpecies  belongs  to  the  ftction  Caudiger'i,  Cauda 
fubulata  claufa  refla  clongata,  tcfla  inermi  (or  murices, 
with  fubulutc,   (Iraight,  elungatcd,  and  clofed  beak,  and 
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ftiell  UTiarmed) ;  and  the  fccond  to  turrit!  fubulati,  cauda 
breviflima  (murices  tapering,  fubulate,  and  furniilied  with 
a  very  (hort  beak). 

AspER,  a  fpecies  of  Trochus,  figured  by  Chemnitz, 
the  native  place  of  which  is  unknown.  I'he  fiicll  is  obtule; 
whorls  round,  with  many  rows  of  tubercles,  fulcatcd  and 
ftriated  tranfverfely  ;  pillar-lip  dentalcd  ;  aperture  luiiatcd. 
This  kind  is  of  the  middle  lize,  cinereous,  or  teftaceous  ; 
lip  plaited  and  rugofe  within. 

A si'FR,  in  iin/omo/o_^'V,  a  .fpecies  of  Cerambyx  [Stcno- 
corus  r'ab.j,  a  native  ot  Italy,  and  figured  by  Sulzer.  It  is 
black,  rough,  thorax  armed  with  two  fpines  ;  wing-cafes 
tuberculated  in  the  middle.      Sulzer,   &c. 

Aspi  R,  a  fpecies  of  Scarab;eus  found  in  Europe;  the 
head  and  thorax  arc  grooved  tranfverfely ;  wing-cafes  ftriated. 
Eabricius,  &c. 

AspER,  a  fpecies  of  Cancer  found  on  the  Britilh  coafts. 
The  thorax"  is  heart-lhaped,  fpinous  ;  two  fpines  on  the 
probofcis  ;  legs  and  arms  Ipinous. 

AsPER,  in  Ichtliyolo^y,  a  fpecies  of  Perca.  It  is  faf- 
ciated  with  yellowifh,  and  has  thirteen  rays  in  the  fecond 
dorfal  fin.  Jonllon,  Ray,  and  others,  call  this  afper  pif- 
cicuhis;  and  afper  pifcieuhis,  gobionis  fimilis. 

ASPEKA  Arteria,  in  Anatomy.  See  Arteria  Af- 
per a. 

AspERA,  in  Conchulngy,  a  fpecies  of  Tellina,  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  three  inches  in. 
breadth.  This  (licU  is  pointed  at  one  end,  yellowifh  with- 
in, and  externally  radiated,  and  rough,  with  tranfverfe 
Ilrix.     Gmclin.      Country  unknown. 

ASPERANA,  in  Eulomolugy,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^na 
(Torlrix),  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  anterior  wings  are  white  at  ths 
bafe,  brown  at  the  tip,  and  rough.  I'liis  infcA  belongs  to- 
the  Tortrix  fetlion  in  the  Einnasan  and  Gmelinian  arran're- 
ments  ;  in  that  of  Fabricius  to  the  feiiioD  Pyralis. 

ASPERELLA,  an  European  fpecies  of  Phaljena,  of 
the  Tinea  tribe.  The  anterior  wings  are  whitidi,  emarginate 
at  the  tip,  with  two  common  black  fpots.  Thisis  phalsna 
tinea  alls  albidis ;  macula  communi  fufca,  apicibus  nigro 
pundlatus  rctufis  of  Linn.  Fn.  Sv. 

ASPEREN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Holland 
in  the  country  of  Gorkum  or  Arkel,  feated  on  the  Lin^c, 
two  leagues  north-eall  from  Gorkum,  and  five  fouth  from 
Utrecht. 

ASPERGELLOUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by 
Mlclieli  to  that  genus  of  molTes  called  by  Dillenius  and 
others,- ■Z'v/'^«- 

ASPERGILLLTM,  \w  AnUquity,  a  long  biufh  made  of 
horfe-hair,  fixed  to  a  hauiUe,  wherewith  the  luftral  water 
was  fprinklcd  on  the  people,  in  luftrations  and  purifications. 
Horfley  Brit.  Rom.   lib.  ii.  cap.  I. 

This  is  alio  denominated  nfpcrgUi;  and  afperforium.  The 
ancients,  inllead  of  a  brulh,  made  ufe  of  branches  of  laurel 
and  olive.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ecckfmjlicul  IVritcrs,  to  denote 
the  iallrument  in  Ilomilh  churches,  wherewith  holy  water 
is  fprinkled. 

ASPERIFOLIOUS,  in  Botany,  one  of  the  divifions  or 
clafies  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Method!  Naturalis  of  Lin- 
na;us ;  fo  denominated,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  rough- 
leaved.  According  to  Mr.  Ray,  tlicfe  plants  make  a  di- 
ftinft  genus,  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  leaves 
Hand  alternately,  or  without  any  certain  order,  on  the 
ftalks :  the  flowers  are  nionopetalcus,  but  they  have  the 
mavgin  cut  into  five  divifions,  fometimes  deep,  fometimes 
(hallow  ;  and  the  upper  fpike  or  top  of  the  plant  is  often 
curved  back,  fomething  like  a  fcorpion's  tail. 

In 
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In  tlie  place  of  each  flower,  there  ufaally  fucccecl  four 
feeds;  Mr.  Ray  fuppofes  the  cerinthe  the  only  plant  of  this 
genus  that  hath  Icfi  than  four  feedi  at  the  biife  of  each 
flowtr  :  this  indeed  hath  but  two. 

To  the  clafs  of  herbie  afperifolix,  referred  in  the  Linnsean 
fyftem  to  the  monopetalous  tetrafpermous  diilinttion,  under 
the  clafs  of  pentandria  and  order  of  monogynia,  belong  the 
pnlmonaria,  cynogloffum,  borage,  anchufa,  echium,  hcli- 
trop  um,  lithcfpermum,  cerinthe,  hcliotropium,  myofotus, 
lyniphytum,  oiiofma,  afperugo,  lycopfis,  porana,  tourne- 
fortia,  and  mefTerchmidia. 

They  all  poffefs  the  fame  general  virtues,  and  are  ac- 
counted glutinous  and  vulnerary. 

ASPERITY,  innplies  the  inequality  or  roughnefs  of  the 
furface  of  any  body  ;  by  which  fome  parts  of  it  are  fo  much 
more  prominent  than  the  reft,  as  to  hinder  the  hand,  &c. 
from  paffing  over  it  with  eafe  and  freedom. 

Afperity,  or  roughnefs,  ftands  oppofed  to  fmoothnefs, 
evennefs,  politure,  &c. — From  the  afperity  of  the  furfaces 
of  contiguous  bodies  arifes  friction. 

According  to  the  relations  of  Vermaufen,  the  blind  man 
fo  famous  for  diftinguifhing  colours  by  the  touch,  it  fhould 
appear,  that  every  colour  has  its  particular  degree  and  kind 
of  afperity.  He  makes  black  the  rougheft,  as  it  is  the 
darkeft  of  colours:  but  the  others  are  not  fmoother  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  hghter;  i.e.  the  rougheft  do  not  always 
reflect  the  leart  light :  for,  according  to  him,  yellow  is  two 
degrees  rougher  than  blue,  and  as  much  fmoother  than 
green.     See  Colovrs. 

ASPER^f ATA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal/ena, 
of  the  geomelra  family,  defcribed  by  Linnseus.  The  wings 
are  vvhitifli;  anterior  margin  fubferruginous.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope.    Muf.  Lcflc.  Gmel.  &c. 

ASPEROSA,  in  Geogniphy,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, which  is  a  bithop's  fee,  feated  on  the  north-caft  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  not  far  from  the  ifland  of  TatTo,  oppofite 
to  the  northern  point  of  which  is  a  cape  of  this  name. 
N.  lat.  40°  58^.  E.long.  24°  20'. 

ASPERRIMUS,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Murei. 
The  (hell  is  brown,  varied  with  yell6w  and  white,  and  ribbed ; 
whorls  obhque,  with  a  tuberculated  margin ;  a  brown  band 
in  the  middle,  and  another  of  white ;  tail  fliort,  dilated, 
and  afcending;  length  about  two  inches.     Gmehn,  &c. 

ASPERSA,  is  a  fpecies  of  Helix  that  inhabits  Italy. 
The  (hell  is  fubimperforate,  rather  globofe,  pale  yellow, 
with  four  rufous  bands  internipted  with  white  fpotS;  lip 
white.  Miill.  Gmel.  This  kind  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  fubrugofe,  with  minute  imprelfed 
dots;  rarely  white';  whorls  four,  and  the  aperture  elongated. 
The  fynonyms,  quoted  by  Gmelin,  are  very  doubtful,  if 
not  incorreft. 

AsPERSA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  AscrDiA, 
defcribed  by  Miiller,  Zool.  Dan.  as  a  natixe  of  the  Norway 
fea.  This  is  rather  comprefTed,  and  fomewhat  rough, 
white,  bag  fpotted  with  red.  Adheres  to  fea-weeds ;  is 
heart-fliaped;  fkin  pellucid,  and  fmooth  within;  bag  yel- 
lowifh. 

ASPERSED,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  powdered  or  ftrewed. 

ASPERSION,  formed  of  the  Latin  afpcrgere,  tofprinUe; 
of  ad,  to,  and  fpargo,  I fcatter,  the  act  of  fprinkling  with 
water,  or  fome  other  fluid. 

Some  contend  for  baptifm  by  afpcrjton,  others  by  immer' 
Jion. 

ASPERSKIRCH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Auftfia,  five  railee  t»  the  foutU-eaft  of 
Peyrbach. 


ASPERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Audria,  two  miles  north-caft  of  Soimeberg. 

ASPERUGO,  in  Botany  {ih  afperitate),  a  rough-leaved 
plant.  Lin.  g.  189.  Schreb.  249.  JufiT.  131.  Clafs, /irn- 
titndria  womgyitia.  Nat.  OrJ.  afpcrifoti/p.  Borrag'wes  JisfF. 
Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  or.e-leafcd,  five -cleft,  creCt,  v.ith 
unequal  toothlets,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel- 
Ihaped;  tube  cylindrical,  very  fliort;  border  femiquii.quefid, 
obtufe,  fmall ;  throat  clofcd  with  five  convex,  prominent, 
converging,  little  fcales.  Stam.  filaments  five,  in  the  throat, 
vtry  fliort;  anthers  oblongilh,  covered.  P'ifl.  germs  four, 
compreflcd;  llyle  filiform,  (hort;  ftigma  obtufe.  /'<:/■.  none. 
Calyx  very  large,  ertft,  compreifed;  lamellas  flat-parallel, 
finuate.     St'eds,  four,  oblong,  compreifed,  diftant,  by  pairs. 

Efl^.  Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  comprefled ;  lamellai 
flat-parallel,  finuated. 

Species,  i.  A.  prociimlens,  procumbent  afperugo,  or 
German  madwort.  Hudf.  82.  With.  23 1.  Smith  Brit. 
220.  Flor.  Dan.  552.  Eng.  Bot.  661.  "  Calyx  of  the 
fruit  flat."  Root  annual,  fmall,  attenuated;  fl.enis  procum- 
bent, angular,  rough,  leafy;  leaves  oppofite,  afcending,  ob- 
long, rough;  flowers  axillar)-,  folitary,  pedunculated,  imall, 
blue;  calyx  of  the  fruit  large,  comprefled,  clofe,  reticulated, 
with  a  fetaceous  margin,  concealing  the  feeds.  It  grows 
among  rubbilh  in  roads,  &c.  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Small  wild  buglofs,  or  borrage,  great  goofe-grafs,  are  alfo 
names  under  which  it  has  been  known,  2.  A.  agyptlaca, 
Egyptian  afperugo.  Jacq.  Hort.  v.  3.  t.  21.  "  Calyx  of 
the  fruit  fwelling."  Root  annual;  ftem  eight  inches  high, 
with  divaricating  hifpid  branches;  leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
alternate,  befet  with  rough  hairs;  flowers  yellow,  alldirefted 
the  fame  way,  on  thick  ftalks»  A  native  of  Egypt,  flower- 
ing from  June  till  Auguft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fecond,  or  Egyptian  fpe- 
cies, may  be  raifed  from  fteds  fown  in  a  temperate  hot-bed. 
The  plants  will  flower  in  the  open  air  in  fummer,  but  they 
muft  be  houfed  in  winter. 

ASPERULA,  in  Botany  (a  diminutive  oi  a/per,  the  feedl 
of  the  plant  being  rougliifh).  Lin.  g.  121.  Schreb.  157. 
Juff.  196.  Clafs,  tdranilria  monogynia.  Nat.  Order,  Jlellatx. 
Rtd}iacex  Jufl".  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  fuperior,  fmall, 
four-toothed.  Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-fliaped  ;  tube  cy- 
lindric,  long  ;  border  four-paited  ;  divifions  oblong,  obtufe, 
reflex.  Stam.  filaments  four,  at  the  top  of  the  tube  ;  anthers 
fimple.  Pijl.  germ  twin,  roundilTi,  inferior  ;  ftyle  filiform, 
bifid  ;  ftigmas  headed.  Per.  two  dry  globular  united  ber- 
ries.    Seeds,  folitary,  rouiidifii,  large 

Efl".  Gen.  Char.  Cor,  one-petalled,  funnel-ftiaped.  S/tAs, 
two,  globular. 

Species  i.  A.  ffe/ora/j,  fweet  woodruflFor  woodroof.  Hudf. 
66.  With.  185.  Smith  Brit.  172.  Curt.  Loud.  f.4.  t.  ij. 
Flor.  Dan.  562.  Eng.  Bot.  755.  "  Leaves  eight  in  a  whorl, 
lanceobte  ;  flowers  fafcicled,  peduncled ;  fruit  hifpid." 
Root  perennial,  creeping  ;  il,ems  ereft,  fimpic,  fmooth ; 
leaves  fcven,  nine,  but  moft  commorhly  eight  in  every  whorl, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  rough  at  the  edge  ;  panicles  terminal, 
trifid,  or  dichotomous ;  flowers  white,  fometimes  fweet- 
fcented,  about  four ;  fruit  rough,  with  fetaceous  hairs. 
When  recent,  the  plant  is  inodorous;  but  on  being  dried, 
it  is  very  fragrant  like  vernal  grafs.  It  grows  in  ^voods, 
flowering  in  May.  2.  A.  arvcnfis,  blue  woodroof;  "leaves 
fix  in  a  whorl ;  flowers  feflile,  terminal,  aggregate."  Roo  t 
annual,  flender  ;  ftem  a  foot  high,  roughim,  jointed,  dicho- 
tomous ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  beneath  whitifli  with  hairs  ; 
a  clofe  umbel  of  feflile  flowers  terminates  the  ftem  and 
branches  ;  flowers  blue.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
fiowering  in  July.  I;  wa»  introduced  here,  in  1772,  by  M. 
O  2  Richard. 
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Richar<T.     j.  A.  tattrina,  brond-leaved  woodioof ;  "  leaves 
four    in   a     wliorl,    ovate-ianccolate ;     flowers     in    terminal 
bunches."      Root   perennial,  woodv  ;    Hems  a  foot    high, 
branched  ;  leaves  hairy,    nerved  ;    peduncles   one  or    two  ; 
bradtes  ciliate.     A  native  of  the  mountn.ins  of  SwifTerlaiid 
and  Italy,   flowcrinfj  in  June.      It   was  cultivated  by  Miller 
in  1739.     4.  A.  cnififrjltci,  thick-leaved  woodroof ;  "leaves 
four  in   a  whorl,  oh!on!»-lateral,  revolute,  bluntilh,   pubef- 
ccnt."     Stem   alternately  branching ;  leaves   the   length  of 
the  interntides ,  the  whorls  on  the  branches  more  remote, 
and  leaves  narrower,  unequal  ;  flowers   fcv\-,  in  npnght  ter- 
minal  branches,    pubefcent    on   the   outfide.     A  native  of 
Crete  and  the  Levant,  flowering  in  June.      Introduced  here 
by  Monf.  Thouin,  in    1 775.       5.  A.  calabricii,  Calabrian 
woodroof,     I^'ilerit.  ftirp.   nov.   4.   65.  t.  32.       "  Leaves 
four  in  a  whorl,  oblc.ig,  obtufe,  ftr^cAth,  and   even."     An 
nnder.'hnib,  a  cubit  high,  decumbent,  fcctid.    Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  one-nerved  ;  there  is  a  fliort  iliavp  upright  ftipule 
between  tlie  leaves,  half  embracing  the  Hem  ;  flowers  three 
or  four,  in  tenninHting  corymbs  ;  brafte  two-leaved,  acute, 
fpreading  a  little  bihuvthc  germs.   A  native  of  Syria.    The 
fa:tid  fmell  of  this  fufliciently  dillinguiHies  it  from  the  other 
fpecie's.     6.  h..  UnP.or'in,  narrow-leaved  woodroof;  "leaves 
linear,  the  lower  fix,  the   middle  four,  in   a  whorl;  Hem 
flaccid;    flowers  generally  trifid."     Stem  brandling,    pro- 
cumbent,   three  feet    in   length  ;    leaves    refembling    tiiofe 
of  wild  thyme  ;  pednncles  from  the  axillae   of  the   leaves, 
forming     little     umbels  ;     flowers     white ;    feeds  fmooth. 
The   roots   are    ufed    in   Gothland   for  dying   wool   of   a 
red  colour.     A  native   of   Sweden,  Germany,   Swiflerland, 
&c.     Cultivated  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  in  1764.     "j.A.py- 
ntimca,  Pyrencan  woodroof;  "  leaves  four  in  a  whorl,  lan- 
ceolate-linear ;  ftem  ereA  ;  flowers  generally  trifid."     Root 
pereiuiial  ;  ftems   fix   or  feven   inches   high  ;  leaves  keeled, 
acute,  fmooth  ;  lower  ones  fhorter,  more  obtnfc,  lanceolate; 
upper  and  floral  leaves  oppofite,  broader ;  flowers  red.     A 
native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  abcuit  Bafd.      8.  A.  nnanchka, 
fqninancy-wort,  or  fmall  woodroof.    Hiidf.  66.  With.  186. 
Smith  Brit.  173.   Eng.  Bot.  33.   Rubicola    vulg.   &c.    Ray 
Syn.  2i  J.    "  Leaves  four  in  a  whorl,  linear  ;  the  upper  ones 
ve;7  unequal  ;  flowers  all  quadrifid  ;  fruit  fmooth."      Root 
perennial,  fibrous  ;  lower  leaves  in   fours,  on   the  branches 
obovate  ;  upper  leaves  linear,  and  thofc  near  the  top  very 
unequal,  fo  that  the  intermediate  pair  fcems  dlminidied  into 
ft'pules  ;  umbels  terminal ;  corollas  of  a  fltfh  colour,  marked 
with   red   liner-,  fragrant;   fruit  fmooth.      It  grows  in  Eng- 
lar.d  on  warm  banks,  afledting  a  calcareous  foil.     9.  A.ari- 
Jlala,  awn-flowered  woodroof;   "  leaves  linear,  rather  flefhy  ; 
lower  ones  four  in  a  whorl  ;  flowers  fubtern  awned."    Stem 
vprigb.t  ;  ftowers   pale,  yellowiib,  placed   pnralltl,  divifions 
bluntly  awned.     A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.      10.  A. 
Ixvir-itiT,    fhining    woodroof;    galium  rotundifolitim,    Jacq. 
Anil.    I.   58.   1.94.     "Leaves   four  in   a   whorl,    elliptic, 
nervelefs,  fmoothifh  ;    pednncles  divaricate,  trichotomous  ; 
feeds  rougl.ifb."     Stem;  finiple,  fmooth,  fpreading;  leaves 
fubpetioled,-  obtufe  ;  flowering  branches  horizontal,  bifid  ; 
braAes    two,    fmall,   lanceolate  ;   flowers   white,  \ifually    in 
threes.     11.  A..  hcxaphyHa,  fi.K-leaved  woodroof,  Allion  Ped. 
t.  77.     "Leaves   fix   in  a  whorl,  linear;  flowers  umbellcd, 
terminal,  fubfefllle."       Root    perennial  ;      ftems     generally 
fimple  ;  leaves  acuminate,  fiat,  ercft  ;  umbels  accompanied 
with  ten  or  twelve  leaves ;  corollas  purple,  white  within ; 
fegmcr.ts   a  little  revolute  ;  feeds  obloncf,  compreifcd.     It 
grows  in  the  fiffurcs  of  rocks  near  Tende. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plajits  being  peren- 
nial, except  the  fecor.d,  may  be  increafcd  by  the  roots  as 
well  as  by  the  feeds.     I'he   firll  fori  will  piofper  under  tlie 
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(hade  of  (lirubs  in  wildcrncfs  quarters.  The  fifth  mud  'nave 
the  protedion  of  a  green-houfe,  and  does  not  continue 
many  years ;  but  may  be  increaf;:d  both  by  feeds  and  cut- 
tings. The  eiglith  growing  naturally  in  ciialk,  and  moft  of 
the  others  being  natives  of  rocks,  mull  have  a  dry  open 
fitnation.     Martyn's  Miller's  Diet. 

ASPERUM,  in  Coiicho/ojy,  a  fpecies  of  Buccin-um, 
about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length.  It  is  figured  by  Lillcr, 
but  its  hab'ilal  is  unknown.  The  whorls  of  the  ipire  are 
ribbed,  and  ilriatcd  traiifverfcly  ;  the  firll  i:  gibbous,  and 
the  tail  (or  beak)  rather  prominent.     Gmelin,  &c. 

ASPET,  in  Gio^r»phy,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  L'pper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  caur 
ton  in  the  dillridl  oi  St.  Gaudens  ;  two  leagues  fouth-ea(l 
of  St.  Gaudens. 

ASPEYTIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  feven  leagues  from  St.  Scballiau. 

ASPHALITES,  in  yinatomy,  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
loins.  It  is  thus  called,  becaule  conceived  as  the  ftipport  of 
the  whole  fpine  of  the  loins ;  from  the  privative  a  and 
ir?«.\>.i;,   I fupphint. 

ASPHALTITE  L.^ke,  in    Geography,  a  lake   of  Pa- 
lefline,  fo  called  from  the  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  called 
afphallnm,  which   it  produces.      It   has  alfo  been  called  tl:e 
Dead  Sea,  from  a   fuppofition   that   no  fifties  will  live  in  ir, 
and  that  birds,  which  have  attempted   to   fly   over  it,  have 
been  fuffocated.     From   its  fiiuation,  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Eajl  Sea  ;  and  diftinguifhed  by  other  appellations, 
as   the  Salt   ?ea,  the   Sea   of  Sodom,  the  Sea  of  the  Defert, 
and  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  by  the  facrcd  wjitings.     Its  origin 
has  been  afcribcd  to  the  fubmerfion  of  the   vale  of  Siddim, . 
where  oncc  Hood,  according  to  common  report,  the   three 
cities  which  perilhcd,  in  the  miraculous  conflagration,  with 
thofe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     Tliefe  cities  have,  on  ac- 
count of  their  number,    been   called   Pentapolis.     Strabo, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  an   ancient  and  received  tra- 
dition, reckoned  thirteen   of  thefe  cities,  of  which  Sodom, 
was  the  capital ;  and   he   adds,  that   they  were  ovL-rthrown 
by  a  violent   earthquake  occailoned  by  fubteiraneous  fire, 
that  threw  up  this  great  and  fulphureous  lake,  in  which  ail 
thofe  cities  were  fwailowed   up.     Jofephus    likewife   affures 
us,  that  in  the  overthrow   of  Sodom,  this  vale  became  the 
lake  Afplialtites.      It  has  been  faid,  that  the  ruins  of  thefe 
cities  are  ftill  to   be  fceii  in  clear  weather  ;  and  we  likewife 
read  of  apples  that  grew  about  it,  fair  wilhou.t,  but  bitter 
to  the  tafte  and  filled  with  afties  ;  whichadded  to  the  deadly 
nature  of  its  water  and  fmoke,  afforded  another  cviden.ce  of 
the  divine  indignation.  Soire  of  tiie  ciicumftances  thai  have 
been  recited  concerning  this  lake,  and  which  have  long  ob- 
tained credit,  have  been  eontru'.itted  by   the  tcftimoiiy  of 
more  modern  travellers.    Although  it  was  long  tho  ight  thiit 
nothing  would  fink  in  the  waters  of  this  lake,  and  that  no 
animal  could  five   in   it,  yet  L'r.  Pococke  affures  us,  that 
much  as  their  fpecific  gravity  is  augmented  by  the  fait  with 
which  they  are    impregnated,  fevtral  perfons,   and    among 
others   this  writer  himfelf,    fwam   and  dived   in   this  lake, 
and   birds  have   flown  over  it  with  fafety.      It  is  poffible,, 
indeed,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  of  this  lake 
may  have  been  diminiihed  fince  the  experiments   made  by 
Vefpafian,  anc   recited   by   i'liny    (N.H.  1.  v.  c.  15.),  be- 
caufe  great  qu?iitities  of  the  bitumen   ha»e  been  coUeiled 
and  rerioved,  and  this  lake  has  b-en  fupplied  with  copious 
ftrciins  of  frefti  water.     Mr.  Kirwan  fays  (Analyfis  of  Mi- 
rerai  Water.-,   p.  144.),  that  t!ie  heaviclt  water  of  which  lu; 
luis  met  with  any  account  is   that  of  this  lake.     Lavoifitr 
found  it  1.2403,  and  that  it  contaiiied  44.4  per  cent,  of  fa- 
line  matter,  of  which   6.25  parts  were  common  faJt,  and. 
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38.15  vrcre  muriiitcJ  lime  and  muriated  n;agnefia.  See 
Mem.  Paris,  1778,  p.  63.  From  tlicfc  falls  the  water 
derives  its  bitter  talle  ;  and  the  bitumL-ii  which  floats  upon 
tlie  furface  of  this  lake,  and  which  arifes  from  its  borders 
or  its  bottom,  docs  not  communicate  to  it  any  quality.  As 
to  the  fait  which  it  produces,  the  Arabs  farniAi  themfelvts 
with  large  quantities  by  digging  pits  about  the  fliorc  of  the 
l:ii-;e,  fdling  them  with  wsttr,  and  leaving  them  to  be  cry- 
ll.\Ilii',-d  Ijy  the  fun.  As  to  the  bitumen,  wiiich  gave  name 
to  this  lake,  it  is  faid  to  have  thrown  up  great  quantities 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  much  uf^d  by  tlie  Egyptians  and  the  in- 
habitants of  other  countries  for  the  purpole  of  embalming 
dead  bodies.  Indeed  Jofcphus  a.Tuies  us,  that  it  afctnded 
in  mad'es  as  big  as  an  ox  without  its  hc?.d,  and  even  of  a 
larger  fi/.e.  Mr.  Maur.drcll  fays  (Journey,  p.  S4.),  that 
there  wis  no  bitumen  in  the  place  where  he  happened  to 
be  ;  but  that  it  is  gathered  near  the  mountains  on  both  fides 
in  great  plentr.  Pococke,  however,  (Travels,  p.  56.),  ob- 
ffvdd  it  to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  after 
v,u;dy  weather  to  be  found  on  the  fiiore,  where  the  Arabs 
gatiier  it  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  it  to  tlie  fame  ffe 
with  cmmon  pitch  ;  and  Ur.  .Shaw  (Travels,  p.  347.)  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  affured  that  the  bitumen  is  raifed  at 
certain  times  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  large  hemi- 
fpheres,  which,  as  foon  as  they  touch  the  furface,  and  are 
ailed  upon  by  the  external  air,  buril  at  once  with  great 
fmoke  and  noife  like  the  pulvis  fulminans  of  the  chemills, 
and  difperfe  themfelves  into  a  thoufand  pieces.  This,  he 
adds,  only  happens  near  the  fhore  ;  for  in  greater  depths, 
the-  eruptions  are  iuppofed  to  dilcover  themfelves  in  fuch 
columns  of  fnwke  as  are  now  and  then  oblerved  to  arife 
from  tlie  lake.  This  bitumen  is  defcribed  as  refembling 
our  black  pitch,  and  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  except 
by  its  fulphureous  and  fcctid  fmell,  oceafioncd  either  by 
friftion  or  by  fetting  it  on  fire.  Some  perfons  have  con- 
founded it  with  a  blackilli  combuilible  ftone  throv/n  on  the 
fliore,  and  fometimes  called  "  Mofes's  ftone,"  which  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  will  foon  burn,  and  emit  a  fmoke 
and  intolerable  ilench.  Whilil  its  weight  is  much  dimiiiifhed, 
it  retains  its  bulk,  and  becomes  of  a  whitifli  colour.  Dr. 
Pococke  obiVrves,  that  thefe  ftones  are  found  about  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  ihore  ;  and  he  fuppofes,  that  a  ftra- 
tum  of  this  kind  of  ifone  under  the  lake  is  probably  one 
part  of  the  matter  that  feeds  the  fubterraneous  lire,  and 
eaiifes  the  ebullition  of  the  bitumen. 

Mr.  Maundiell  info'.Tns  us,  that  he  faw  feveral  birds  flying 
about  and  over  this  fea  without  Ji:iy  vifible  harm  ;  and  he 
fufpects  that  the  tradition  which  reports,  that  no  animals 
can  live  in  thefe  waters  is  falfe,  as  he  obferved  among  the 
pebbles  on  the  fl^jre  two  or  three  fliells  of  fidi  refembling 
oyrter  fliells,  which  were  cafl  up  by  the  waves.  He  fur- 
veyed  the  waters  with  attention,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  dif- 
cern  the  ruins  of  t'.ie  abforbcd  cities,  but  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  difcovtr  them  ;  he  was  told,  however,  by  two 
aged  perfons,  not  deftitute  of  underftanding  or  probity,  that 
they  h  Jtl  once  aftually  feen  one  't  thefe  ruins  near  the  fhore, 
and  the  waters  being  frtallow,  they  went  to  it,  and  found 
there  feveral  pillars  and  oti'er  fragments  of  buildings.  As  for 
the  apples  of  Sodom,  Mr.  Maund'ell  n.-ither  faw  nor  heard 
of  any  ;  nor  was  anv  tree  to  be  feen  near  the  lake  from 
which  fuch  kind  of  fruit  might  be  expefted.  A  late  tra- 
veller, Mr.VoIney  (Travels  in  Kgypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i. 
p. 3  10.)  fays,  that  '"i:s  lake  coutaLio  neither  animal  nor  vege- 
table life.  No  verdure  is  percei'. cd  on  i-ts  banks,  ror  art  lifh 
to  be  found  in  its  waters  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  adds  this  writer, 
that  its  exhalations  are  pclliferous  fo  as  to  deliroy  birds 
fiymg'  over  it.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  fwaltows  fkimming 
its  furface,  and  dipping  for  the  water  neeeiTary  to  build  their 
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ncds.  The  real  caufe  which  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  is  the  extreme  faltnefs  of  the  water,  wliich  very 
miicli  exceeds  that  of  the  fea;  the  foil  around  it,  impregnated 
with  this  fait,  produce  no  plants,  ai'.d  the  air  itfelf,  loaded 
with  it  by  evaporation,  and  receiving  the  fulphureous  and 
bituminous  vapours,  cannot  be  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  and 
hence  proceeds  the  deadly  afpedt  which  reigns  around  this 
lake.  The  origin  of  this  mineral  (fays  Mr.  Volnev)  may 
be  eafily  dlfcorered  :  for  on  the  fo'.ith-wcll  fhore  are  miiics 
of  fofTil  fait,  which  are  fituated  in  the  lides  of  the  mountains 
extending  along  that  border,  and  which  have,  for  time 
immemori.il,  fupplied  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  the 
city  of  Jerufalem.  On  this  fliore  are  alfo  found  fragm.ent^ 
of  fulphiir  and  bitumen,  wliich  the  Arabs  convert  into  a. 
trifling  article  of  commerce.  Tl'ere  is  alfo  found  a  fort  of 
ftone,  which,  with  fricSion,  emits  a  noxious  fmell,  burns 
like  bitumen,  receives  a  polifii  like  white  alaballer,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  paving  of  court  yards.  At  intervals  there  may 
be  alfo  feen  unfhapen  blocks,  which  prejudice  has  rniftaken 
for  mutilated  tlatues,  and  which  pafs  with  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  pilgrims  for  monuments  of  the  adventure  of 
Lot's  wife.  Mr.  ISlaundrell  was  informed  that  on  the  wetl 
fide  of  the  fea  is  a  fmall  promontory,  near  which  ftood  the 
monument  of  Lot's  metamorpliofed  wife,  part  of  wliich,  as 
he  was  told,  is  vifible  at  this  day.  But  he  had  neither 
faith  enough  in  the  report  of  his  informers,  ror  fufficient 
leifure  for  examining  the  truth  of  this  fabulous  relation. 
One  remarkable  property  of  this  lake  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  is,  that  though  it  receives  the  Jordan,  tlie 
brooks  of  Jabok,  Kilhnn,  Arnon,  and  otier  fprings,  which 
rufh  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  yet  it  never  over- 
flows ;  this  eircumftance  has  led  fome  naturalifts  to  imagine 
that  there  is  a  fubterraneous  communication  between  this  lake 
and  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Red  Sea.  But  no  gulf  of 
this  kind  has  been  difcovered  ;  ncr,  indeed,  is  it  neceffaiy 
to  recur  to  any  hypothefis  of  this  kind  ;  fince  it  has  been 
demonllrated  by  accurate  calculations,  that  evaporation  is 
more  than  fufKeient  to  carry  off  the  waters  with  which  the 
lake  is  fupplied.  This  evaporation  is,  in  faft,  very  conlide- 
rable,  and  frequently  becomes  fentlble  to  the  eye  by  the 
fogs  with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
and  >A  hich  are  afterwards  difperfed  by  the  heat.  This  lake 
is  inclofed  on  the  eaft  and  well  by  very  high  mountains  ;  on. 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  plani  of  Jericho,  on  which 
fide  it  receives  the  v^-aters  of  Jordan  ;  ou  the  fouth  it  is  opeH 
and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Jofcphus  (Antiq. 
1.  viii.  c.  2.  De  Bell.  1.  iv.  c.  14.)  afPicns  this  lake  the  length 
of  580  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of  'uidan,  to  the  to\i  u  ef 
Stgor  or  Zohar  on  the  oppofi'  e  fliore,  or  about  twenty-two 
leagues  ;  and  a  breadth  of  about  150  furlongs,  orfive  leagues: 
but  Mr.  Maundrell  (ubi  fupra,  p.  S4.)  tuys,  that  it  is  twenty- 
four  leagues  lor.g,  and  fix  or  feven  broad. 

ASPHALTUM,  in  Mh.raL^y,  denr  resa  kind  of  bitiimi- 
nous  ftone,  found  near  the  ancient  Bab^Ion,  and  lately  in  the 
province  of  Neufchatel ;  v  hich,  mixed  with  other  matters, 
make  an  excellent  cement,  i^icorruptible  by  air,  and  imp -ne- 
tiT.ble  by  water;  thi  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  mortar  fo  much 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  v.  herewith  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, and  tiie  temple  of  Jerulalem  were  cemented. 

It  yields  a  1  oil  which  defends  fhip,  from  water,  worms,  &c. 
much  better  than  the  oidi;-.ary  compolition  :  and  which  is 
alfo  of  p,.>d  fervice  for  the  clcanimg  ar.d  healing  of  ulcers, 
&c.     UttK  Mi lural  "Pitch. 

ASPIL\X,  'm.yircerit  dcgraphy,  a  nation  of  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus.     Steph  Bvz. 

■  'ASPHODELUS,  in  B:tony,  nj^hochl  or  khig's-fiMr. 
I..H1.  Gen.  421.  Schreb.  5;  9.  Gacrtn.  17.  JufT.  52.  Clafs, 
hexandria  monogynla.     Nat.  Ord.  aronaiidc.    jiffhtidelt  jui?. 
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Gen.  Char.  Cal.  none  ;  corolla  onc-petalled,  fix-paitoc^ ; 
divifions  lanceolate,  flat,  fprc-ading  ;  ncdaiy,  fix  very  fiuall 
valves,  converging  into  a  globe,  inferted  into  tlie  bafe  of 
the  corolla.  Slam,  filaments  fix,  fubulate,  inferted  into  the 
valves  of  the  nedlary,  bowed;  alternately  fliorter ;  anthers 
oblong,  incumbent,  rifing.  Pl/l.  germ  roundifli  within  the 
nedary ;  ftyle  Tubulate,  in  thefame  fituation  with  the  llamens; 
iligma  truncate.  Per.  cnpfule  globular,  flefliy,  thrce-lobcd, 
three-celled.     Seeds,  feveral,  triangular,  gibbous  on  one  fide. 

Eir.  Gen.  Char.  Cor.  fix-parted ;  ne£lary  fix  valves  cover- 
ing the  genu. 

Species,  I.  A.  luteus  ;  yellow  afphodel,  or  king's-fpear, 
Jacq.  Hort.  I.  32.  t.  77.  "  Stem  leafy,  leaves  three-fided, 
llrialed."  Root  compofed  of  flefhy  long  thick  tubers  ;  llalks 
round,  fimple,  about  three  feet  high,  and  wholly  covered 
with  long  triangular  boat-diaped  leaves.  The  upper  part  of 
tlic  (lalk  is  crowned  with  yellow  llar-diaped  flowers,  which 
open  in  fuccefTion,  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Pedun- 
cles onc-flowcrcd,  arifing  from  the  axillx  of  the  bra<5tes, 
which  are  membranaceous,  fmall,  whitifh.  The  corolla  has 
a  fweet  fmell,  and  is  fo  deeply  divided  as  not  to  feem  mono- 
petalou?,  and  the  divifions  or  petals  are  alternately  narrower. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sicily.  2.  A.  rawj/ui  ;  branched  afphodel. 
Villar's  Dauph.  2.  zCt^.  Murray  in  Com.  Gott.  1776.  37. 
t.7./3.  A.  albus.  Mill.  Did.  n.  3.  "  Stem  naked,  leaves 
enfiform,  keeled,  fmooth."  Root  compofed  of  many  tubers 
and  fibres ;  leaves  long,  flexible,  Iharp  at  the  edges,  growing 
in  irregular  cluftei-s  from  the  crown  of  the  root  ;  ftalks  three 
feet  high,  fending  off  naked  branches,  from  the  upper  part 
<jf  which  arife  many  rtar-fhaped  flowers,  which  are  white, 
with  a  longitudinal  purple  line  along  the  outfide  of  each 
fegment.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  3.  A.fjluhjfi's  ; 
oaion-leaved  afphodel.  G:crtn.  Fruft.  1.68.  Gouan.  Hurt. 
1 74.  "  Stemnaked,ieavesiUff,fubulate,  llriated,fubfiftulofe  ;"' 
annual  ;  roots  confiit  of  many  flefhy  yellow  fibres  ;  leaves 
in  a  large  clufter  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  convex  on 
their  under  fide,  flat  above  and  hollow.  Flower  ilalks  rife 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  three  or  four  branches, 
which  are  adorned  with  white  ftarry  flowers,  having  purple 
lines  on  the  outfide  ;  thefe  come  out  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  Oflober.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Scopoli  has  de- 
fcribed  and  figured  another  fpccies,  which  he  named  afpho- 
del'ms  Uburnicus  ;  it  has  yellow  pendulous  flowers,  ft.reaked  with 
fivebrownifli  lines,  and  has  faffron-coloured  filaments.  It  was 
found  in  Iftria  by  Mygind.  See  Flor.  Carn.  n.411.  1. 12. 
The  three  former  fpecics  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596. 

Propagation  and  Cullure.  The  firft  fpecies  multiplies  very 
fall  by  roots,  and  will  foon  overfpread  a  large  border,  if 
fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed.  The  fecond  does  not  in- 
creafe  very  rapidly  by  roots,  nor  fliould  it  be  often  tranfplant- 
cd,  for  that  will  weaken  it  ;  therefore  the  btft  way  is  to 
propagate  it  by  feeds.  Thefe  afphodels  are  pretty  orna- 
ments in  a  garden,  and  requiring  very  little  trouble  to  cul- 
tivate, are  rendered  more  acceptable.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated by  feeds  which  fliould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  on  a  warm  border  of  light  frefh  earth  :  in  the  fpring 
the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  are  to  be  carefully  cleared 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  frequently  watered,  by 
which  means  the  plants  will  be  in  a  proper  ftate  to  be  trans- 
planted the  Michaelmas  following.  A  bed  mull  then  be 
prepared  in  the  flower  nurfery  of  frefli  earth,  into  which  you 
ihould  plant  the  roots,  at  about  fix  inches  dlflance,  and  fo 
deep  that  the  top  of  the  roots  may  be  three  or  four  inches  un- 
der the  furface  of  the  bed  ;  and  fome  old  tan  or  dung  fpread 
over  the  bed  to  keep  out  the  frofl.     In  thie  bed  they  are  to 


remain  one  year,  by  which  time  the  roots  having  acquired 
llrength  enough  to  produce  flowers  the  following  year,  they 
Ihould  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  be  careluliy 
taken  up  and  tranfplantcd  into  the  flower  garden,  oblcrving 
to  place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  borders  among  other  hardy 
kinds  of  flowers,  whire  being  properly  intermixed,  they  will 
make  an  agreeable  variety,  and.continue  a  long  time  in  flower. 
The  third  fort  is  an  annual,  and  can  only  be  propagated  by 
feeds  which  (hould  be  fown  in  autumn,  and  not  removed  till 
they  have  put  out  four  or  five  leaves,  when  they  are  to  be 
tranfplantcd  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  If 
the  feeds  of  this  plant  ai-e  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
come  up  without  care,  and  thole  which  are  not  removed 
will  be  the  llrongeft,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of 
flowers.      See  Martyn'a  Miller's  Dift. 

ASPHYXIA,  in  Medicine,  a  term  which,  in  its  liter.il 
fenfe,  fignifies  a  want  of  pulfation,  being  derived  from,  a 
privative,  and  a-^i^t-:,  f'^fus.  It  is  ufed  to  denote  apparent 
death.  Such  fufpcnfions  of  the  vital  aftions  are  referred  by 
Cullen  to  apoplexy  and  fyncope  ;  but  in  the  fyftem  of  Sau- 
vages  they  conilitute  a  diilintt  genus,  wider  the  above  name. 
The  l.'.ll-mentioned  nofologill  has  been  too  minute  in  his 
fuhdivifion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  difcafes.  The 
following  appear  to  us  to  be  the  only  legitimate  fpecies  ; 
viz.  A.  fiibnurff/rum,  apparent  death  from  Drowning  ; 
which  fee.  A.  fiifpeuj'orum,  apparent  death  from  Hanging; 
which  fee.  A.  congetatoruw,  apparent  death  from  expofure 
to  extreme  cold.  This  we  fhall  notice  here,  as  the  moft 
convenient  place.  In  the  northern  latitudes,  frequent  in- 
ftances  occur,  during  the  winter  feafon,  of  perfons  being 
frozen  to  d^ath.  Before  this  event  takes  place,  they  arc 
feized  with  a  general  numbnefs,  and  an  irrefillible  projienfity 
to  fleep,  folhnved  by  llnpor,  and  inienfihility.  In  this  ap- 
parently lifelefs  flate  they  he  for  feveral  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  intenfity  of  the  cold,  and  tlie  previous 
condition  of  the  body.  They  are,  however,  yet  recover- 
able by  proper  treatment ;  which  confifts  in  taking  ofi"  the 
perfon's  clothes,  and  rubbing  the  body  all  over  with  fnow, 
or  dafliing  cold  water  upon  it.  The  fritlion  fliould  be  con- 
tinued for  many  hours,  until  figns  of  fife  appear  ;  when  the 
patient  fliould  be  wiped  diy,  and  put  into  a  cold  bed,  in  a 
room  without  fire  :  he  fhould  have  but  few  clothes  upon  him 
at  firft.  When  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  reftored,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  white  wine  and  water  (two  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  wine)  fliould  be  given  in  a  tepid  ftate  ;  but  on  no 
account  any  fpirituous  liquors,  fuch  as  brandy,  rum,  &c. 
Afterwards  he  may  have  tea,  with  a  large  proportion  of  milk, 
increafing  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  gradually.  He  fliould 
avoid  a  heated  room  for  a  day  or  two,  as  well  as  all  ftrong 
drinks  and  feafoned  food  ;  otherwife  a  fever,  or  dangerous 
local  inflammations,  will  be  excited.  Travellers  or  otl'.crs  who 
are  about  to  be  expofed  to  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  (hould  be 
cautioned  againft  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  every  effort 
fliould  be  exerted  by  their  companions  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  afleep.  For  the  treatment  of  partial  injuries  from 
cold,  fee  the  article  Frost-bitten.  A.  a  carhone  (A. 
carboniea,  as  we  would  term  it),  fuffocation  from  the  fumes 
of  charcoal,  from  the  gas  thrown  out  by  fermenting  liquors, 
&c.  [I.e.  fuffocation  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas.)  See 
Suffocation.  A.  a  mephidite  (A.  azoliea),  fuffocatien 
from  foul  air  orazotic  gas.  See  Suffocation.  A.  neophy- 
torum,  apparent  death  of  new-born  infants.  Sec  Mid- 
wifery. 

ASPIA,  \n  Arieient  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Pice- 
num,  north-eaft  of  Auxinum. 

ASPIC,  Fr.  in  yirii/kry,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
4250  ftj  and  cairying  a  12  ft  fliot. 

Aspic, 
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Aspic,  in  Botany,  a  plant  which  grows  in  plenty  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  Provence,  and  efpecially  on  the  mountain  of  St. 
Baume,  in  France.  It  is  a  kind  of  lavender,  nearly  like 
what  grows  in  our  gardens  ;  both  with  regard  to  the  figure 
and  colour  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  botanifts  call  it 
mali  lavender,  lavendula  mas,  or  /pica  iiardi,  pfcudo  nardus, 
&c. 

Aspic,  O'dof.     See  Oil  of  !i?tK'E. 

ASPIDO,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Ancoiia:  it  riles  near  Polvcrigo,  and  runs  into  the 
Mufona,  a  little  above  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

ASPIDOPHORE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  new 
genus  of  filhes  in  Lacepede's  arrangement.  This  genus  is 
compofed  of  tlie  two  fpecies  of  Cottus,  in  the  Linnxan 
fyftem  called  cataphra8us  znA  joponicus,  the  fornier  of  which 
M.  Laccpede  names  V afpidophorc  arme,  and  the  latter  Pafpi- 
dophore  I'ifiza.     See  Cottus. 

ASPII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  powerful  people  of  India, 
■whom  Alexander  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  river 
Euafpla.  He  had  previoiidv  crofTed  this  river,  as  well  as 
the  Choe  ;  and  after  the  battle  he  palTcd  through  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Gursei,  and  croffed  the  river  Guraiis,  fuppofed 
by  major  Renncll  to  be  the  Kameh  or  Cabul  river.  This 
ingenious  geographer  conjefturcs,  that  the  nations  of  the 
Afpii,  Tnyra;i,  and  Aralaci  were  inferior  divifions  of  the 
modern  Cabul,  and  iltuated  between  the  rivers  of  Ghizni 
and  Cabul,  at  the  height   of  Irjab   and   Dukkah.     Mem. 

ASPING,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Smoland  to  a  venomous  fmall  fiiake,  not  more  than  fix 
inches  long,  found  in  Oficries  and  Willow-holts,  the  bite  of 
which  is  frequently  fatal,  and  wliich  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
Smolanders.  It  is  the  Coluber  Chersea  of  Linnseus, 
•with  1 50  abdominal  fcuta,  and  34  fubcaudal  fcales. 

ASPIRAN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diltrift  of  Lodeve,  two  leagues  north  of  Pezenas. 

ASPIRATE,  As  ?  [RATIO,  in  Grammar,  a  charafter  ufed 
to  denote  an  afpiration. 

The  afpiratc,  by  the  Greeks  called  fpiritus  a/per,  and 
marked  over  their  vowels,  feems  to  be  of  a  very  diffeient 
nature  from  the  letters ;  but  is  neverthelefs  a  true  letter,  as 
well  as  the  rell,  and  a  real  confonant. — By  letters  we  do  not 
mean  the  characlers  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  changeable 
according  to  the  languages  and  the  people,  and  among  the 
fame  people,  according  to  time  and  cuftom  ;  and  even  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  particular  perfons.  Thus,  fome, 
for  inllance,  write  the  afpirates,  or  letters  afpi rated  ;  which 
l)y  others  are  omitted  ;  though  both  the  one  and  the  other 
pronounce  alike  ;  as  in  huomo,  iuomirii,  an  Italian  word  fre- 
quently written  uomo,  u^mini.  But  by  letters  we  mean  arti- 
culate founds,  marked  by  them,  and  formed  by  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  viz.  the  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  palate, 
teeth,  &c. 

Thefe  founds  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  fimple,  and  the  other 
tompound,  or  modified.  Simple  founds  are  thofe  pronounced 
by  a  fingle  motion  of  the  organ,  fuch  are  the  vowels.  Com- 
pound founds  are  thofe  lame  fimple  founds  m.odified  by  a 
motion  of  the  organ,  fupcradded  to  the  motion  neceflary 
to  pronounce  the  fimple  found  ;  of  which  kind  are  the 
confonants. 

Nmv  an  afpirate  is  an  effe£l:  or  confequence  of  a  motion 
made  by  fome  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  and  therefore  it  mull 
either  be  a  vowel  or  a  confonant.  The  former  it  cannot  be, 
as  not  being  a  fimple  found,  or  a  found  that  may  be  pro- 
nounced by  itielf.  It  mult  therefore  be  a  modificative,  or 
coiifouant ;  and  in  effect  it  has  all  the  properties  of  one. 
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For,  I  ft,  It  refults  from  a  motion  of  the  organ,  wjiich 
of  itfelf  produces  no  found.  Thus  thejpirittis  of  the  Greeks, 
our  h  afpirate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French,  and  other 
people,  has  no  more  found  of  itfelf,  than  i,  c,  d,  &c.  and 
the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  alcph,  bheth,  and  caph^ 
of  the  Eallem  languages. 

2dly,  On  the  contraiy,  our  h,  the  fpiritus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  other  afpirates  juft  mentioned,  are  pronounced  with 
all  the  vowels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  confonants  are.  They 
modify  thofe  vowels,  and  are  effefls  of  a  motion  of  the 
organ  fuperadded  to  the  motion  necefiary  to  form  the  vowel. 
Thus,  to  pronounce  ha,  two  motions  of  the  organ  are  re- 
quired as  well  as  for  ba,  or  ca,  &c.  one  for  a,  which  itfelf 
is  a  found  ;  the  other  tor  h,  which  yields  no  found,  no  more 
than^;  but  adds  fomething  to  a  which  modifies  it,  and  makes 
that  ha  is  not  mere  a,  nor  ba,  nor  ca.  Sec.  And  this  muit 
hold  ilill  more  fenfibly  in  the  ftronger  afpirates,  as  thofe  of 
the  oriental  tongues  n,  n.  'n»  111.  1n»  >  D>  *<=.  in  all 
which  there  are  evidently  two  motions,  the  one  to  exprefs 
the  vowel,  and  the  other  to  modify  it  :  now  this  being  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  a  confonant,  it  follows,  that  let  them 
be  denoted  in  what  manner  they  will,  whether  as  our  h,  as 
the  orientals  do,  i.  e.  by  proper  characters  in  the  courfe  of 
the  words  themfelves  ;  or,  as  the  Greeks  do  fome  of  theirs, 
by  a  fign  of  afpiration  placed  over  the  vowel,  it  matters  not. 
The  aipirate  is  no  lefs  a  confonant  in  xifn^  than  in  ;^atpii ;  in 
h;  than  in  x.-u'}  in  oAu  than  in  x'>^^  i  and  fo  of  others. 

The  tliird  and  lad  reafon  urged  by  fome,  is,  that  the 
Eaftern  languages,  which,  according  to  them,  do  not  ex- 
prefs the  vowelo,  do  yet  exprefs  the  afpirates.  This  kind 
of  argument  feems,  however,  to  be  grounded  on  a  miftake  ; 
fince  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  ff,  p(,  "],  y  of  thofe 
languages,  fhould  be  ranked  among  the  vowels,  and  were 
fo  ufed. 

Add,  that  the  afpirate  is  frequently  changed  into  a  con- 
fona,nt,  and  exprefled  by  a  confonant.  Thus  of  sf  is  made 
fex  ;  of  Irlx, _/f/..Vm  ;  of  lorrsfo,-,  -vefperus,  &c.  of  the  Hebrew 
IT,  uvS-,  and  thence  ^7«um,  &c.  Nay  even  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, Hefiod,  fpeaking  of  Hercules's  buckler,  ufes  'Hpfrov 
for  ©»)f<n<v;  making  no  difference  between  a  Kand  an  afpirate. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  afpirates  are  real  confonants ;  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  the  h  in  our  language,  out  of 
the  number  of  letters. 

Other  grammarians  contend,  that  the  h  is  founded  only 
by  a  ftrong  emiffion  of  the  breath,  without  any  conforma- 
tion of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  confequently  is  no  letter^ 
See  H. 

ASPIRATION,  the  aft  of  afpirating,  i.e.  of  pronounc- 
ing any  fyllable,  oi-  word,  llrongly  ;  with  a  good  deal  of 
breath,  and  vehemence. 

This  we  do,  for  inftance,  in  thofe  words  which  have  the 
letter  h  before  them  ;  as  harangue,  hooh,  Holland,  hero,  &C. 
wliereas  the  like  fyllables  are  founded  much  fofter  and  eaficr 
without  the  h  ;  as  in  ear,  eat,  &c.     See  H. 

ASPIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  north- 
well  of  Ilicis  and  very  near  it  on  the  fame  river. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  33°  20'  N.  lat.  according  to 
Ptolemy. — Another  town  of  the  fame  country,  about  30^^20' 
N.  lat.  according  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  places  it  in  the  Greater 

Syrtis,  and  fays  it  is  the  bell  port  of  that  coail Alfo,  a  hill 

or  territory  of  Africa,  in  the  promontory  ofTaphitis,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  Alfo,  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians,  called 
Clypea^  M.'dAnville  thinks  tliis  to  be  the  fame  with  the  for- 
mer; but  Ptolemy  diftinguifhesthcm. — AlTo,an  iflandof  .-^fia, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  between  Tenedos  and  Teos. 
It  w£S  called,  according  to  Strabo,   Arconnefus. — Alfo,  a. 

promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt An  ifland  in  the 

vicinity 
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vicinity  of  the  Cyclades. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Macedo- 
nia, f.nmdca  by  I'liilip,  tht  father  of  Pcrftus.     Steph.  Byz. 

A.SriTHRA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sines.  I'Loleniy. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Afia  in  the  fame  coun- 
tiy. 

ASPIUS,  in  Irk'hy.Utrv,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinvs,  that 
inhabits  the  fredl  wa'tsr  iircanis  in  moll  of  tiie  nortliern 
parts  of  Europe,  ljir.ii-.uus  in  liis  Fauna  Suecica,  defcribes 
it  fpccificaily  as  having  fi.'iteeu  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  the 
lower  jaw  longer  tliaii  t!ie  upper  one,  and  recurved.  It 
jifrows  to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds  ;  is  hlackifli  above, 
and  bluifli-whitc  on  the  fides;  feeds  on  vegetables,  worms, 
and  hti'c  filh  ;  fpawns  in  March  ;  lltfli  white,  foft,  fat, 
and  Well  tailed.  'I'liis  is  Cyprinus  rapax  ovatus  fubcoin- 
prcflus  ca-4-uIefeens,  S:e.  of  Leik.  ;  Icuciicus  argeiiteus,  SiC. 
Klein  ;  and  rappe  of  Gelii. 

ASPLEDON,  in  JiKiait  Geography,  a  town  of  Bccotia, 
north-call  of  Oichomenc,  from  which  it  was  feparatcd  by 
the  fnr.dl  river  Melas. 

ASPLENIUM,  in  Botany,  fplecnwort  (faid  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  and  o-TrXrli/,  bccaufc  it  -nas  fuppofcd  to  dry 
upon  the  fpleen).  Lin.  g.  1178.  Schreb.  1631.  Lingua 
cervina,  Irichomanes  Tourncf.  Clafs,  cryplogamia  flues. 
Generic  Char.  Fruftifications  difpofed  in  right  lines  along 
;.he  under  dii1<  of  the  frond. 

*  FrontI  Jlnipk. 

Species,  I.  A.  fM-zophyHiim,  root-leaved  fplecnwort.  Pliyl- 
litis  riuk.  Ahii.  154.  t.'ioj.  f.  3.  Morr.  Hill.  3.  5J7.  14. 
f.  14.  1. 1,  f.  14.  "  Fronds  cordate-enfiform  undivided,  top 
fihfoiir.,  rooting."  Root  fibrous ;  fronds  triangular  acu- 
minate, point  long  linear  ;  at  the  bafe  hollowed,  eared,  on 
long  footllalks  ;  fruftllieations  irregularly  difperfed  over 
the  whole  dilk  of  the  leaf  in  oblong  fpots;  the  ends  of 
the  fronds  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  there  Unking 
root.  A  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  here  by 
Mr.  Bartram  in  1764.  2.  A.  hem'wnil'ts,  iiiule's-tongue 
fplecnwort.  Lour.  Cochin.  677.  "  Fronds  fiinple,  cordate- 
hallatc,  live-lobed,  entire ;  ilipes  fmooth  and  even."  It 
rifes  about  fix  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  refenibles  N'  3. 
(hart's-tongue),  but  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  frond 
icarccly  exceeds  the  tianfvcrfe  one;  the  ilipes  are  llendcr 
and  in  tufts;  the  lobes  of  the  fronds  are  fubliuear,  unequal; 
fruftifications  in  oblique  lines.  A  nali\-e  of  the  foutli  of 
Europe.  Inti-oduced  here  in  1779.  7,.  A.  fcolopeiulnum, 
hart's-tongue  fplecnwort,  Hndf.  452.  VVith.  3.  51.  Lightf. 
660.  Cnrt.  Loud.  I.  67.  Bolton  Fil.  18.  t.  11.  "Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.-  f.  273.  The  varieties  are  p.  phylhtis  crifpa. 
Bauh  Hill.  7.  P.  f.  Lingua  cervina  maxima,  undulato  folio 
auricnlato  per  bafim.  Pluk.  phyt.  c.  Lingua  cervina,  multi- 
fido  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  :.  P.  f.  Lingua  ccivina  minor  crifpa, 
fol.  multitido,  ramofa,  Pluk.  phyt.  "  Fronds  iimple,  cor- 
date-lingulate,  quite  entire  ;  Ilipes  hirfute."  Root  black, 
hard,  I'caly,  hiniilhcd  with  numerous  fibres;  llipe  and 
lower  part  of  the  mid-rib  covered  with  chaffy  fcales  ; 
fronds  from  five  Inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  broad,  lanceolate,  rounded,  and  hollowed  at 
tlic  bafe,  of  a  firm  tough  texture,  and  of  a  (hining  green 
on  tlie  upper  fide,  and  more  or  lefs  waved  at  the  edges  ; 
frudtifications  in  parallel  lines  ;  thefe  are  at  firil  covered 
with  a  pellucid  involucre,  wliich  burfts  when  the  capfnles 
fwell  ;  they  then  appear  globular  and  brown,  and  each  is 
fiinounded  with  a  jointed  elallic  ring,  by  which  the  ieeds 
when  ripe  are  forced  out  of  the  capfuic  and  difperfed  to  a 
confiderable  dillance.  It  grows  commonly  on  old  walls, 
rocks,  and  in  (hady  lanes.  Tliis  plant,  like  fume  others  of 
the  fame  genus,  was  formerly  ufed  to  llrcnglheu  tlic  vifcera, 
rellrain  lijnnorrhages,  and  alvijie  fluxes,  txpcl  gravel,   a.id 


open  obftniftions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  ;  but  its  medi- 
cinil  qualities  are  now  little  valued.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
termed  the  five  capillary  herbs.  4.  A.  n'ulus,  bird's-neft 
fpl.-'cnwort  ;  "  fronds  fimplc,  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
finooth."  I.,eBves  two  feet  long,  broad,  firm,  thick,  fmooth, 
llrcakcd ;  fruclifications  in  parallel  lines,  extending  one^ 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  leaf.  It  roots  into  the  tups 
of  trees ;  tiie  leaves  come  out  in  a  circle,  and  form  a  kind 
of  umbel,  in  the  middle  ol  which  birds  niike  their  nclls. 
A  native  of  Java  and  the  Society  Illes.  5.  A.  ftrratiinif 
ferrate-leaved  fplecnwort.  Phylliiiv,  £;e.  Sloan,  jam.  f.  72. 
n.  5.  "  Fronds  fimple,  lanceolate,  lerrate,  lubfeHik." 
.Root  coinpoled  of  brown  fibres,  which  fend  forth  eigiit 
or  nine  fronds  about  three  inc'ies  long,  gradually  broader 
near  the  end,  which  is  formed  into  a  blunt  point.  A  na- 
tive of  woods  in  the  inlands  parts  ot  Jamaica.  6.  A.  plan- 
ta^inciiin,  plantain-leaved  fplecnwort.  Brown  Jam.  92. 
"  Fronds  fimple,  ovate-lanceolate,  fubternate,  liipe  qua- 
drangular." The  fronds  rife  from  a  thick  fibrous  root  co 
the  heiijht  of  ten  or  twelve  inclics,  with  an  even  margin 
and  a  finooth  fl.ipe.  A  native  of  Jamaica  7.  A.  lanrcwr, 
lance-leaved  fplecnwort.  Thuiib.  Japon.  333.  "  Frond  iim- 
ple, elliptic,  entire,  fmooth  ;  fiipe  round,  fcaly."  Stipe 
fcxuofe,  decumbent ;  lines  of  fructilicatioiis  near  the  edge 
of  the  le-af,  which  is  lanceolate.  A  native  of  Jamaica. 
8.  A.  liifoliiim,  double-leaved  fplecnwort,  lingua,  cerv.  &c. 
Plum.  fil.  116.  t.  133.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  leaflets  lanceo- 
late, fiibfinnate,  connate."  Fronds  all  double,  or  cmn- 
pofed  of  two  equal  fimilar  leaflets,  united  at  the  bafe  by  a 
common  membrane;  the  common  peduncle  forks  a  very 
little  above  the  bafe,  and  forms  the  mid  rib.  A  naliic  of 
South  America. 

*  *   Froiiil  piiinot'ijid. 

9.  A.  ff/c-arZi,  common  ipleenwort,  Hudf.  452.  Lightf. 
661.  Bolton  Fil.  20.  t.  12.  "Fronds  pinnatifid  ;  lobe.i 
alternate,  confluent,  obtufe."  Fronds  many,  from  three  to 
fix  inches  long  ;  lobes  of  the  frond  fhort,  broad,  roundifll, 
entire,  about  twenty  pairs  in  a  trond.  This  grows  in  funi- 
lar  fituations  to  thofe  mentioned  of  A.  fcolopcndrium.  10. 
A.  ohiiiffoHum,  blunt-leaved  Ipleenwort,  adiantum  alis  latio- 
ribus,  Pet.  Fil.  1  17.  t.  2.  f.  4.  "  Fronds  lubpiiiiK.te ;  pin- 
nas  obtufe,  finuate,  decurrent,  alternate."  A  native  of  South 
America. 

***  Frond  pinnate. 

II.  A.  noilofiim,  knotted-llalkcd  fpleenvi-ort.  Brown  Jam. 
93.  Lour.  Cochinch.  678.  Sloane  Jam.  i.  S5.  t.  ,<.i.f.  1. 
"  Fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  oppolite,  lanceolate,  entire." 
Above  a  foot  and  a  half  iiigh,  upright,  fmooth  ;  pinnas 
long,  ftriated;  fructifications  in  obhque,  llraight,  parallel 
lines.       A    native   of   the  AVell   Indies   and   Cocliincliiiia. 

12.  A.  falieifolium,  willow-leaved  fpleenvvoit.  Lonciiitis, 
&c.  Plum.  Amer.  4.  t.6.  Pet.  Fil.  110.  1.3.^3.  Sloane. 
Jam.  I.  78.  24.  "  Fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  fickle-lanceo- 
late, crenate  from  the  bafe  upwards,  angular."  A  loot 
high  or  more;  pinnas  alternate  ;  middle  pinnas  largcll,  fer- 
rate at  the  edges.     A  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Antilles. 

13.  A.  trichomanes,  common  maiden  hair.  Hudf.  452.  With. 
3.  52.  Bolton  22.  t.  13.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  204.  Eng. 
Bot.  576.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  romidifli,  crenate." 
Fronds  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  lanceolate  ;  llipc  and 
rachis  fmooth,  glofly,  blackiili,  purple  ;  pinnas  filtcen  or 
twenty  pairs,  the  lowell  mod  remote,  of  an  irregular  oval 
figure,  largcll  below  ;  lemiml  lines  oblique  to  the  mid-rib, 
three,  four,  or  five  in  number,  it  grows  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks  and  w-alls,  and  in  fhady  places  among  ftones.  The 
leaves  have  been  uied  in  dilorders  of  the  brealt  proceeding 
from  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  alfo  to  promote  the 
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erpeclorntion  of  tough  phlegm,  and  to  open  obftruclions 
oi  the  vifceia.  They  are  uiually  direfted  in  infulion  or 
dccoclion,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquorice.  A  fyrup 
prepared  from  them  is  common  in  our  lliops,  both  as  made 
here  and  imported  from  abroad  ;  this  latter  l;as  an  admixture 
of  orange-flower  water.  A  little  of  thefe  fyriips,  mixed 
with  water,  makes  a  very  pleafant  dranght.  14.  A.  vlrit/e, 
picen  fpleenwort.  Hudf.  453.  With.  3.  52.  Lightf.  663. 
15olton  Fil.  24.  t.  14.  Trich.  cofta  viridi,  &c.  Raii  Syn.119. 
t2.  Trich.  fol.  eleganter  incifis,  Tov:rnef.  Inll.  539.  t.  35c. 
f.  I.  c.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  roundilh,  crenate,  trun- 
cate at  the  bafe."  Pinna;  eig'ateen  or  twenty  pairs  ;  leaf- 
Jets  fonietimes  alternate,  rhomboidal,  or  trapezium-fhaptd. 
It  is  found  on  rocks  in  mountainous  fituations  in  the 
uurth  of  England.  15.  A.  eheneiim,  ivory-llalked  fpleen- 
wort.  Ait.  Fort.  Kew.  "  Frond  pinnate  ;  pinnas  lanceo- 
late, fiibfalcate,  ferrate,  eared  at  the  bafe  ;  llipe  very 
glolTy,  llniple."  A  native  of  North  America.  Cultivated 
by  Dr.  Fothergill  in  1779.  16.  A.  deiilnlum,  tooth-leaved 
fpleenwort.  Brown  Jam.  93.  5.  Plum.  Fil.  t.  ici.  Pet. 
t.  2.  f.  Ij.  "Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  wcdge-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  crenate,  emarginate."  A  native  of  South  America 
and  the  Weil  Indies.  We  leavn  from  Swartz,  that  the  A. 
pygmxum  1.  is  nothing  more  than  the  young  plant  of  this 
fpeeies.  17.  A.  uiarinurr.,  fea  fpleenwort,  or  dwarf  fea  fern. 
Hudf.  With.  Lightf.  Bolton,  26.  t.  15.  Eng.  Rot.  392. 
"  Frond  pinnate  ;  pinnas  obovate,  ferrate,  gibbous,  above 
obtufe,  wedged  at  the  bafe."  Fronds  fiotn  three  Liichts 
to  a  loot  in  length,  but  commonlv  five  or  fix  inches  ;  llipi;s 
fmooth,  rcddifii,  brown  ;  pinnas  ufually  about  twelve  pairs, 
Dearly  rhomboidal,  fometimes  lanceolate,  Iharply  crenate  ; 
lines  of  fruiStilication  four  or  five  on  each  fide  of  the  nerve 
in  an  oblique  direction.  It  grows  on  rocks  on  the  fea  coafl. 
18.  A.  cullrifoUum,  fickle-leaved  fpleenwort.  Plum.  Fil.  45. 
t.  59.  "  Fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  fickle-lanceolate,  ga(h- 
ferrate,  from  the  bafe  downwards  angular."  .A.  native  of  Mar- 
tinico.  ig. A..rl'i-z'.p/.'uriim,  Swartz.  Obf.399.  Brownjam.92. 
Pluk.  Aim.  9.  t.  253-4.  "  Fronds  pinnate,  rooting  at  top; 
pinnas  ovate,  repand,  fomewhat  eared  ;  ver\-  Imall  ones  re- 
mote, entire."  About  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  with 
the  top  bending  to  the  ground  ;  the  old  plant  is  bipinnatc. 
A  native  of  Jamaica.  20.  A.  monanthemiim,  one  flowered 
fpleenwort.  Smith  ic.  incd.  3.  73.  "  Fronds  pinnate,  pinnas 
trap>?ziunied,  obtufe,  fenate,  behind  entire  ;  one  line  of 
fructifications."  Fronds  numerous,  linear  lanceolate,  a  foot 
high,  often  [willed  ;  leaflets  numerous,  rather  alternate,  fel- 
lile  ;  line  of  frtictification  fingle.  The  vountjer  I^innxns  has 
confounded  this  plant  witii  A.  refettum.  A  native  of  the 
-Cape.  2r.  A.,  nita  niurarh,  wall-rue,  tent-wort,  white 
fpleen-wort.  Hudf.  453.  With.  3,  ^t,.  Bolt.  Fil.  28.  t.  16. 
JFng.  Bot.  150,  "  Fronds  alternately  decompound  ;  leaflets 
wedge-fliaped  crenulate."  Fronds  three  or  four  inches  high, 
fnrnilhed  at  the  end  with  two,  or  more  commonly  three  al- 
ternate pinnas  ;  they  are  fhort,  broad,  and  fomewhat  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure  ;  fructifications  appear  in  two  or  three 
white  dots  on  each  fide  of  the  nerve.  It  grows  on  fiflVires 
of  walls  and  rocks.  22.  A.  allemifolium,  alternate-leaved 
fpleenwort.  Jaeq.  Mifc.  2,  51.  t.  5.  f.  2.  "  Fronds  fimply 
pinnate  ;  Icallets  alternate,  wedge-lhapcd,  gaflied  above." 
Linnxus  regarded  this  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding  fpeeies, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  Hems  more  fimple,  black 
at  the  bafe,  witii  one  or  two  fhort  diviiions  only,  having 
three  leaves  lobed  and  two-lobed  ;  the  other  leaves  are  foli- 
tary ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  are  two  or  three  lines  of 
a  iongilh  form.  A  native  of  Swiflefland  and  Aullria.  23. 
A.  aJianlum  ni^ruir,  black  maidenliair.  Hudf.  454.  With. 
Bolt. ,30.  "  Fronds  fubtripianate,  leaflets  alternate,  piimas 
VoL.m. 


lanceolate,  gafh-ferrate."     Fronds  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
their  outline  triangular ;  flipes  glofly,   black,  or  very  dark 
red  ;    pinnas  altemstcly  pinnate.      It  grows  on  fifTures  of 
rocks   and  old  walls,  and  among  ftonss  and  fhadv  places. 
24.  A.  lonccoltitum,  lanceolate  fpleen\^•ort.      Eng.  Bot.  240. 
Hudf.  454.    With.  3.  54.     A.  trichoniancs  ramofum.    Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.     "  Fronds  doubh'  pinnate,    lanceolate  ;     pinnas 
obovate,   crenate  ;  root  crowned  with  tufts  of  long  narrow 
dark  fcales."      Fronds  in  fize  and  habit  fomevihat  like  pol. 
fragile  ;  pinnas  lanceolate,   iobcd  above  ;  pinnulie  and  lobes 
obovate,   veiny,   fliarply  crenate  or  toothed.      Found  on  the 
great  rocks  at  Tunbridge,  and  in  Fayal  one  of  the  Azores, 
by    Forlicr.       25.     A.   nuirg'nalut.T,    margi:ied    fpleenwort. 
Pet.  Fil.  loS.  t.  12.  f.  2.     Plum.  88.  t.  ic6.     "  Fronds  pin- 
nate; pinnas  oppofite,  cordate-lanceolate,    1  a  bmarginate,  en- 
tire."    A  native  of  South    America.     26.    A.  fqunmofum, 
fcaly-ftiped  iplctnwort.     Pet.  Fil.  1 12.  t.  5.  f.  2.     Plum.  Fil. 
86.1.103.     "Fronds  pinnate;   pinnas  acuminate,   gafiied  ; 
ilipe  fcalv."     A  native  of  South  America.     z~.  A.  jirlatum 
Uriated  fpleenwort.   Plum.  F"il.  15,  16.  t.  18,  "19.     "  Fronds 
pinnate  ;  pinnas  pinnatifid,  obtufe,  crenate.  the  terminal  one 
p.cumlnate."     A  native  ot  South  America.      28.  A.er'j'ura, 
lacerated  fpleenwort.     Brown.  Jam.  94.     Sloane  Jam.  i.^3, 
t.  33.  f.  2.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  trapeze-ublong,  fl;riated, 
erofe,  eared  at  the  bafe."      From  fourteen  to  eighteen  inch'. 
cs  high  ;   ftipe  black,  fimple  ;  leaves  pointed,  and  appearing 
as  if  torn  at  the  margin.     A  native  ot    Jamaica.     29.  A. 
jtipi,nium,  Japonefe  fpleenwort.  Thunb.  Jap.334.     "  Frond.s 
pinnate,  pinnas  acute,  gafh-pinnatifid,  fcrrulate  ;  ftipe  fcalv." 
Stipe  comprefled,  furrowctl,  fcaly  at  bottom.,  two  feet  higJi; 
pinnas  oppofite,   fefille,   lanceolate.      Eiwes  of  fnictitication 
approximating.     A  native  of  Japan.     30.   A.  r.y.",?aw,  haif- 
leave<l  fpleenwort.     Smith  ic.  inct'.  5.  t.  ^2.      "  FronJs  pin-, 
nate  ;    pinnas  trapezinin-lhapcd,   acum.inate,   gafh-crenate." 
Frond  lanceolate,  a  foot  high  ;  leafleta  numerous,  alternate* 
fubfeflile,  an  inch  long,  entire  at  the  bafe,  arid  along  the 
hinder  edge,  and  appearing  as  if  cut  oil  at  th.e  nerxe  in  frcirt, 
and  at  the  tip,    unequally  gafh-crenate,    veined  ;    lines  of 
fructification  two  or  tliree.     Found  by  Commerfoti  m  the 
ille  of  Bomb.);!.      31.  A.  hulloj'um,  b'lbous-rooted  fpleen- 
wort.  Lour.  Coch.  678.     "  Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  lanceo- 
late, nightly  crenate  ;  root  bulbous."     A  foot  high,   diffu- 
fed  ;     ftipes    flcfliy,    thick,     tubcrcled,     reclining ;     leaftetl 
fmooth  ;  fructification  in  oblique  parallel  lines.     A  native 
of  the  mountains   of  Gochincliiiia,    where    tlie   roots   arc 
eaten. 

The  following  eight  fpfdft  are  from  Swartfc, 
32.  A. proliftrum.  SwartzProdr.  129.  Sloan.  Jam.i.  71.  t.- 
2rt.  f.  I.  "  Fronds  fubfeffile,  broad-lanceolate,  the  firll 
leaves  obovate,  rooting  at  tlie  end."  leaves  two  uichei 
long,  ending  in  a  ponit,  which  Ixjws  down  to  the  greund, 
takes  root,  and  fends  out  other  leaves  ;  feeds  in  a  round  fjiot 
on  each  fide  of  the  midrib.  A  native  of  Jamaica.  33.  A, 
pumihtm.  Swartz  129.  A.  anthrifcifolium,  Jacq.  colt 
"  Frond  ternate,  leaflets  three-parted,  gafr.ed."  Fronds 
about  four  inches  high  ;  leaflets  elongate,  triangular,  acute, 
divided  into  round,  blunt,  lobes;  frtiCtification  on  the  whole 
back  of  the  frond.  A  native  of  Jamaica  and  Martinico. 
34.  A.  d'tmul'iatum.  Swartz  1 29.  "  Fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas 
trapeze-oblong,  acuminate,  angular  upwards,  entire,  and  flat 
downsvards.  A  native  of  Jamaica.  35.  A.  fnigrans.  Swartz 
130.  "  Fronds  fubtripinnate,  leaflets  alten.alc,  pinnae  lan- 
ceolate, broadilh,  ferrate  at  the  tip."  36.  A  gnind'florum. 
Swartz  130.  "Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  alternate,  lanceo- 
late, fubferratc,  at  the  bafe  reftangular,  lower  ones  rounded. 
37.  A.  Jijfecium.  Swartz  130.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  pinnas 
lanceolate,  ga(h-fcrrate,  tailed  at  the  tip.  3S.  A.  prutnorfvir.. 
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Swartz  130.  "  Fronds  tripinnatifid  ;  pinnas  fomewhat 
wedgc-fhaped,  pinnulas  crofe,  toothed  at  the  tip.  39.  A. 
cicutanum.  Swartz  1 30.  "  Trond  tripinnate,  very  finooth, 
the  upper  one  piniiatilid,  leaflets  lanceolate,  entire."  The 
fix  lall  fpecies  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

The  fullawmg  Species  are  from  ForJIer,  and  are  all  Nalivcs  of 
Netu  Zealand. 
40.  K.  faccidum.  Forth  Flor.  Autl.  n.426.  "Fronds 
pinnate  ;  leaflets  alternate,  remote,  pinnatitid,  linear,  (lilF. 
41.  A.  luc'ulum.  Foril.  n.  427.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  leaflets 
oppoike,  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  feirulate."  42.  A.  po- 
lyodon.  Forll.  n.  128.  "  Fronds  pinnate  ;  leaflets  trapezoid, 
acuminate,  acute,  doubly-fcrrate."  43.  A.  olliquum.  Forll. 
n.  129.  "  Fronds  pinnate;  ilipes  icaly;  leaflets  oblong,  oppo- 
lite,  acuminate,  ferrate,  the  outer  margin  fliorier."  44,  A. 
obtufatum.  Forll.  n.  130.  "  Fronds  pinnate  ;  leaflets  oppofite, 
oblong,  obtufe,  fen-ate."  4J.  A.  tenerum.  Ford.  n.  131. 
•'  Fronds  pinnate;- leaflets  rhomb-oblong,  obtuie,  ga(h-ler- 
rate."  46.  A.  caudcilum.  Forll  n.  132.  "  Fronds  pinnate; 
leaflets  pinnatilid,  linear,  brilllc-fliaped  at  the  tip,  fegments 
blunt,  gafli-lerrate  at  the  tip,  llipe  rough  with  hairs."  47. 
A.lulbfcrum.  Forll.  11.13:5.  "  Fronds  fiibbipinnatc  ;  leaf- 
lets decurient,  oblong,  obtufe,  pinnatilid  ;  fruclidcations 
proliferous. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Whoever  is  defiroiis  of  culti- 
vating any  of  thefe  ferns,  mull  have  walls  or  rQcks  or  heaps 
of  ftones  to  fet  the  hardy  fpecies  in,  or  pots  may  be  filled 
with  loamy  undungcd  earth,  or  fand  gravel  and  lime  rubbilh 
for  that  purpofe,  placing  them  in  the  Ihade.  Hart's-tongue 
has  been  railed  from  feed  ;  but  all  the  forts  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  paiting  the  roots.  Some  of  the  foreign  fpecies 
mud  be  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  fuch  as  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies 
and  other  hot  climates,  require  the  protection  of  a  llove. 
AspLENiUM.  See  Acrostichum,  and  Meniscium. 
ASPOE,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  idand  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Baltic,  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Carlfcron. 

ASPONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  municipal  town  of 
Alia  Minor,  in  Galatiaj  in  the  road  trom  Ancyra  to  C'.Efarea, 
according  to  Antonine's  Itinerary. 

ASPORENUM,  a  diftrici  of  Afia  Minor,  near  Per- 
gamns;  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  barren  and  (lony, 
and  in  which  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  called  Afporene. 

ASPOTAGOEN  Mountain,  in  Geography,  a  high 
land  of  America,  that  lies  on  the  prdmontorj-  which  feparatcs 
Mahone  from  Margaret's  bay,  on  the  coail  of  Nova  Scotia. 
This  land,  which  is  feen  at  a  diilance,  is  that  which  is 
generally  made  by  the  fliips  bound  from  Europe  and  the 
Well  Indies  to  Halifax.  Its  fiimmit  is  about  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

ASPRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church, 
upon  the  river  Aja,  between  Tivoli  and  Terni.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  dillrift  of  the  Sabines,  and  called  Cafpena, 
and  Cafperula. 

ASPREDO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Silurus  that 
inhabits  the  rivers  in  America.  This  kind  has  a  fingle 
dorfal  fin,  with  five  rays,  and  has  eight  cini.  Gmcl. 
The  back  is  caiinated,  and  the  tail  forked,  l^ein  names  it 
batrachtis. 

ASPRELI^A,  \n  Botany.     SeeLEERSiA. 
ASPREMONT,  in  Geograpliy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
depaitment  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diilncl  of  St.  Michiel,  four  miles  fouih-eall  of  St.  Miehiel. 

ASPRES  Les  Vaynes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Higher  A'ps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
ihe  diftrict.  of  Scrres,  fifteen  miles  well  of  Gajg. 


ASPRO,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  wliicli  runs  into 
the  fea,  twenty-eight  miles  well  of  Lepanto. 

ASPRONISI,  formerly  Automate,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the 
Archipelago,  which,  by  fomc  convulfion  at  a  former  period 
was  fepaiated  from  Thei-a,  now  Santorin.  This  leparation 
is  faid  to  have  happened  237  years  before  the  Chrilfian  a;ra. 
The  coall  of  the  gulf  between  tliefe  two  iflaiids,  conipoftd 
of  thefe  rocks,  blnck,  calcined,  and  towering  upwards  of 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  appears  to  be  the  edge 
of  an  enormous  crater,  the  bottom  of  which  has  never  beeu 
f.uhomtd.  Afpronifi  is  rent  internally,  and  covered  with 
pumice  (lone;  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
"  White  Ifland,"  which  it  now  bears.  Sonnini's  Travels  in 
Greece,  &c.  p.  188.  Oiivier's  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, p.  I  fit. 

ASPROPJTI,  a  fmall  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Livadia,  upon  the  gulf  of  I^epanto. 

ASPROPOTAMO,  a  river  of  the  fouthcrn  part  of 
Greece,  has  its  fource  in  mount  Mezzovo,  and  diicharges 
itfelf  into  the  Ionian  fea. 

ASPROSPIZIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  ten 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Livadia. 

ASPUCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria.      Ptolemy. 

ASPUNGITANI,  a  people  of  Afia,  near  the  Palui; 
Mttotis.      Strabo. 

ASPURGIANI,  a  barbarous  nation  about  the  Bof- 
phorus.      Strabo. 

ASS,  Afmus,  in  Zoology.     See  AsiNUS. 

Ass's  Mill.     See  Milk. 

Ass  B,iy,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouth  coail  of  the 
ifland  of  Newfoundland. 

Ass,  Cucumber.     See  Momordica. 

Ass,  Feajl  of  the,  in  Ecclcfiafl'ical  H'ljlory,  a  feflival  which 
was  celebrated  in  feveral  churches  of  France,  during  the 
dark  ages,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  flio-ht 
into  Egypt.  On  this  occafion  a  young  girl  richly  dreffed, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  fet  upon  an  afs  richly  capari- 
foiled.  The  afs  WKsled  to  the  altar  in  folemn  proceflion,  and 
high  mafs  was  faid  with  great  pomp.  The  afs  was  taught 
to  kneel  at  proper  places:  a  hymn  no  lefs  childilh  than  im- 
pious was  fung  in  his  praife;  and  when  the  cercnionv  was 
ended,  the  pricll,  inftead  of  the  ufual  words  with  which 
he  difmifled  the  people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  afs;  and 
the  people,  inllead  of  their  ufual  refponfe,  "  We  blefs  the 
Lord,"  brayed  three  times  in  the  fame  manner.  This  was 
an  aft  of  devotion  performed  by  the  minifters  of  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  However,  as  this.- 
praftice  did  not  prevail  univerfally  in  the  catholic  church, 
its  abfurdity  contributed  at  lail  to  aboliflt  it.  Du-Cange, 
Voc.  Fellum. 

ASSA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  iiland  of  Cephaloiiia,  flxteen  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ccpha- 
lonia. 

ASSABA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  ftirub  which  they  are  very  fond  of  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtue  ;  they  boil  it  in  water,  and  rub  it  on  a  bubo,  and 
it  proves  a  cure.      Phil.  Tranf.  N"  232. 

ASSABENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  Numidia. 

ASSABET,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  America,  which 
rifes  in  Grafton,  Worcefter  county,  Maffachufetts,  and  runs 
north-eall  into  Merrimack  river. 

ASSACANI,  or  Assaceni,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  India,  who  inhabited  a  country  fituated  between 
Bazira,  now  Bijore,  and  Peucelaotis,  correfponding  to  the 
prefcut  Puckholi.     The  government  of  the  country,  when 
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Alexander  invaded  it,  was  poflefied  by  a  woman,  as  Plu- 
tarch, Curtius,  and  Juftin,  agree:  (he  was,  as  they  fay,  the 
wife  of  Aflaceniis,  and,  according  to  the  latter,  her  name 
was  Cleophes.  The  Affaceni,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Alexander,  had,  according  to  Arrian,  (1.  iv.  c.24,  25.) 
20,000  horfe,  30,000  foot,  and  30  elephants,  ready  to  taice 
the  field.  Their  capital  v/as  Maflaga,  called  by  Curtius 
Mazaga,  by  Strabo  Magofa,  and  by  Diodorus  MafTaca, 
which  Alexander  took  by  aflault,  though  he  was  wounded 
on  the  occaiion,  and  repeatedly  repulfcd;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fummon  Bazira,  the  capital  of  the  next  adjoin- 
ing territory.  After  the  capture  of  the  rock  Aornus, 
Alexander  made  a  fecond  expedition  into  the  country  of 
the  Affacani,  in  order  to  get  polTeflion  of  fome  elephants 
which  were  fcnt  thither  that  they  might  not  fall  into  his 
hands.  Thefe  elephants  were  at  laft  found  in  the  paftures 
near  the  Indus,  and  fent  off  by  land  to  the  grand  army. 
The  coimtiy  of  the  Affaceni,  afterwards  called  AJIiina- 
gur,  anfwers,  fays  major  Rennell,  (Mem.  p.  173.)  to  the 
prefent  Sewad  or  Sowhad ;  or  at  leatl  Sewad  was  one  of 
the  divifions  of  Afhenagur.  See  Ashenagur,  and  Se- 
wad. 

ASSACH,  or  AssATH,  in  Anliqu'ity,  a  kind  of  pur- 
gation, anciently  ufed  in  Wales,  by  tlie  oaths  of  three 
liundred  men.     It  was  abrogated  b}-  1  Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

ASSAD,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  fome  Arabic 
writers  call  the  lion. 

ASSA-DuLCis.     See  AsA-DuUis. 

ASSAFA,  AssAFENSis,  m-Andent  Geography,  zri  f^ii- 
copal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Sitifenlis. 

ASSA-FCETIDA,  or  Asa-foetida,  in  Pharmacy, 
Teuffd'sDrech,   Germ.  (De^^l's  Dung.) 

This  curious  and  valuable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica 
is  a  gum  refin  procured  from  the  root  of  a  large  umbellife- 
rous plant,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  feveral  provinces  in 
Perfia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  called  in 
the  language  of  the  countr)'  h'lngifeh.  For  the  botanical 
dcfcription  of  this  plant,  fee  Ferula  AJJa-Fatida. 

The  aflafcctida  is  brought  over  in  m.affes  of  various  fizc 
and  form,  of  a  yellow  brown,  or  bluifh  colour,  iaterfperfed 
with  roundiih  pieces  white  in  the  infide,  which  arc  the  affa- 
foetida  in  tears,  and  the  pureft. 

The  tafte  of  this  gum  is  bitterifh,  acrid  or  biting,  and 
vei-y  permanent  on  the  tongue  ;  when  chewed,  it  becomes 
plaftic,  and  fcon  diffolves  in  the  faliva  into  a  white  milky 
liquid.  Affafcetida  is  principally  dillinguifhed  (as  its  name 
imports)  by  its  exceflively  ftrong  fcctid  fmell,  fomewhat  re- 
fembhng  that  of  garlic  ;  which  is  extremely  diffufible  and 
permanent.  The  odour,  however,  is  not  of  a  fickening 
or  very  oppreffive  quality,  and  fo  readily  can  the  organs  be 
accuitomed  to  it,  that  this  gum  makes  a  favourite  feafoning 
for  food  in  many  countries  of  the  Eaih 

By  chemical  analyfis,  affafcetida  is  found  to  confift  of  an 
effential  oil,  a  refin,  and  a  gummy  fubftance,  fo  that  it  is 
with  great  propriety  reckoned  among  the  gum  refins. 
Trommsdorf  obtained  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  grains  of 
effential  oil  from  an  ounce  of  the  gum,  which  in  one  experi- 
ment fwam  upon  the  water  with  which  it  was  diftilled,  and 
in  another  partly  fank  to  the  bottom.  The  remaining  gum 
yielded  108  grains  of  refin,  and  292  grains  of  gum.  The 
analyfes  of  Ncuman  and  Cartheufer  exhibit  the  fume  ingre- 
dients, but  in  different  proportions.  Both  fpirit  and  water 
diftilled  off  this  gum  refin  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
ungrateful  odour.  If  affafcetida  be  digefted  with  wanii  wa- 
ter, the  hquor  prefently  whitens,  and  by  long  Handing  the 
whole  is  reduced  into  a  foft  pulpy  mafs  of  a  dirty  yeUow, 
owing  to  the  folution  of  the  gummy  part.     By  trituration 


with  water,  this  gum  is  entirely  diffolved  into  a  milky  li- 
quor which  remams  uniformly  turbid  for  a  confiderable 
time.  It  is  partly  foluble  in  exprcffed  oil,  but  fcarcely  fo 
in  the  efiential  oils. 

The  following  curious  and  authentic  account  of  the  me- 
thod of  coUefting  the  affafoet'da  is  given  from  ocular  tefti- 
mony  by  Kcempfer,  who  vifited  the  country  in  the  year 
16S7.  The  plant  which  yields  this  valuable  gum  refin 
(and  called  i  1  Perfia  hhigifth)  is  found  abundantly  on  the 
mountains  around  Heraat,  the  c;ipital  town  of  the  province 
of  Chorafa^i,  and  in  the  province  of  Laar,  which  extends 
from  the  river  Cuur  to  the  town  of  Congo  on  the  Perfian 
gulph.  Beyond  this,  on  the  Arabian  fide,  the  plant  is  faid 
to  lofe  much  of  its  ftrong  odour  and  acrid  quality,  fo  that 
goats  brovvze  upon  it  with  great  delight  and  advantage. 
The  richer  the  foil,  the  more  valuable  is  the  gum.  The 
principal  harveft  of  this  fubflance  is  made  on  the  mountains 
around  the  fmall  town  of  Difguum,  in  the  province  of 
Laar. 

The  root  of  the  hingifeh  grows  for  many  yeai-s  increafing 
in  fize,  till  fooner  or  later  it  fends  forth  the  flowering  um- 
belliferous ftem,  after  which,  on  the  fucceeding  year,  the 
whole  plant  perifhes.  The  crop  of  gum  therefore  is  pro- 
cured from  the  root  before  the  time  of  flowering.  When 
the  root  is  four  years  old,  it  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man's  arm,  and  of  confiderable  length  ;  it  fe'dom  yields  any 
gum  before  this  age,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  produd.  The  root  is  heavy,  fmooth  externally, 
when  growing  in  a  rich  foil  ;  but  fcaly  in  a  fandy  foil.  It 
is  often  found  bifurcated  or  further  divided  at  about  a  foot 
below  the  furface.  The  upper  part,  which  rifes  above  the 
foil,  is  thickly  befet  with  (liort  fibres  ftanding  up  like  hairs. 
The  rind  of  the  root  is  eafily  feparable  when  frefh,  the  fub- 
ftance within  is  fmooth  and  moift,  confifting  of  a  tough 
fibrous  part,  inclofing  a  pulpy  cellular  portion,  full  of  an 
oily  white  juice,  of  a  moll  iutenfcly  foetid  fmell,  which 
when  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  firft  clammy  and  yellow, 
and  at  laft  hardens  into  the  gum  affafcetida.  The  intenfity 
of  the  fmell  is  the  teft  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  gum,  and  the 
odour  of  the  frefli  juice  or  recent  gum  is  beyond  all  compa- 
rifon  more  fcetid  than  that  of  the  gum  as  it  is  received  by  us. 
Hence  in  the  gathering  feafon,  the  whole  town  of  Difguum 
fmelis  of  it ;  a  fingle  fliip  is  exciufively  devoted  to  tranfport- 
ing  the  bulk  of  this  commodity  to  the  ports  in  the  Ferfian 
gulf;  and  in  carrying  fmaller  parcels  they  are  tied  to  the 
top  of  the  mall  to  pievent  their  infecting  evei-y  thing  on 
board.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  this  intenfity  of  fmell 
goes  off. 

The  whole  gathering  of  the  affafcetida  is  performed  by 
the  inliabitants  of  Difguum  in  four  different  journeys  to  the 
mountains.  The  demand  for  the  article  in  foreign  countries 
being  firft  afcertained  to  be  fuiiicient  to  indemnify  the  trou- 
ble of  colkcling,  the  gatherers  divide  into  companies  of 
four  or  five  each,  and  proceed  to  the  mountains  about  the 
middle  of  April,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  turned 
yellow  and  decaying,  a  fign  that  the  root  is  in  a  proper 
ftate  to  yield  the  juice.  The  firft  operation  is  to  remove 
the  foil  for  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  plant,  and  to  ftrip 
off  the  leaves  and  the  hair-like  fibres,  leaving  the  root  per- 
fedlly  bare  and  fmooth,  which  is  again  earthed  round  and 
covered  with  a  bundle  of  its  own  or  any  other  leaves  at 
hand,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  fun.  Thefe  bundles  of  leavei 
are  confined  by  a  large  ftonc,  left  the  wind  Ihould  blow 
them  off ;  for  without  this  precaution,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
would  deftroy  the  roots  in  a  day's  time,  and  the  juice 
would  be  fpoiled.  Each  party  of  four  or  five  men  take  to 
themfelves  about  two  thoufand  plants,  and  when  feveral 
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myriads  of  roots  are  thus  prepared,  the  whole  company  re- 
turn  homo. 

In  about  forty  days,  or  towards  the  end  of  ^?.ly,  the 
parties  return  to  the  moiuitain,  arriving  tliere  at  day  break. 
'Die  implements  which  they  employ  arc  a  iliarp  knife  for 
■■iitting  the  root,  a  broad  and  flat  iron  feoop  for  fcr^ping 
off  the  dried  juice,  a  fmall  pan  faftencd  to  the  thigh  fir  re- 
ceiving the  contents  of  the  fcoop,  and  a  double  bafkel  fuf- 
pended  at  each  end  of  a  pole  whieli  is  flung  acrols  the 
flioulders  in  order  to  carry  the  whole  crop  when  they  return 
home.  Tlicy  now  uncover  the  root,  remove  the  earth  to  a 
little  depth  from  the  top,  and  with  the  knife  they  cut  ofl  a 
fmall  tranfverfe  fliee.  The  root,  in  which  the  juice  that 
has  been  collefting  for  forty  days,  has  been  made  to  ftag- 
natc  bv  the  previous  operation  of  llrijjping  off  the  boughs, 
now  bleeds  ropioufly;  and  it  is  immediately  again  covered 
with  the  umbrella  of  leaves  as  before,  taking  care  that  thefe 
do  not  actually  touch  the  furface  of  the  root  and  rub  off 
the  juice.  On  the  enfulng  day  it  is  fulTiciently  concreted  to 
be  fci-aped  off,  afler  whicli  another  very  thin  llice  is  cut  off 
from  the  furfaec  of  the  root,  which  bleeds  afrefh,  and  is 
allowed  time  to  concrete  as  before.  This  proeefs  is  per- 
formed on  half  the  roots  on  alternate  days,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  gallierers  may  be  more  uniforinly  divided. 
After  tliis  coileclion  has  been  twice  made  from  each  root, 
3  third  (lice  is  cut  off,  the  root  is  covered  with  its  umbrella, 
and  the  whole  company  leave  the  mountain  bringing  home 
their  firft  harvell,  which  to  each  party  of  five  or  fix  men 
ii  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of  affafictida.  'I'liis  firll  gum 
is  reckoned  of  rather  inferior  llrength  to  the  fubfequent 
crop,  and  is  called  Sjilr. 

In  about  ten  days  the  company  again  return  to  the  moun- 
tain, making  their  third  excurfioii,  and  they  iind  on  the  top 
of  each  cut  root  a  quantity  of  very  fine  and  pure  affafcetida, 
which  having  had  time  to  concrete  very  flowly,  is  elleemcd 
the  bell  and  molt  powerful,  and  is  called  Pifftans,  and  fells 
.It  a  much  higher  price  than  tlie  Sjiir.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, appears  chiefly  to  owe  its  infen'ority  to  a  quantity  of 
earth  with  v.-hich  the  gatherers  adulterate  it  while  yet  in  a 
very  foft  and  femifluid  Itate,  whereas  the  Pifpatis  being  con- 
creted into  a  hard  gum  is  not  liable  to  this  abufe.  After 
this  latter  is  collected,  two  more  fucccffive  incifions  arc 
made,  the  juice  is  feraped  off  as  before,  the  root  is  again  cut 
and  covered  over,  and  the  company  return  home. 

The  fourth  and  hill  excui  fioii  is  made  after  an  interval 
only  of  three  davs,  for  the  root,  which  is  exhaulted  by  fo 
rnany  repeated  bleedings,  u  now  on  the  point  of  pcrilhiog. 
'I'he  Pifp.uis,  or  lirll  tcraping,  is  again  coUefled,  and  the 
root  will  bear  about  two  or  three  more  incifions,  after  which 
it  is  quite  cxhaulled,  and  is  left  to  die  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
which  happens  in  a  fingle  day. 

Each  root  of  the  four-year-old  plants  will  bear  ten  or 
eleven  fucccffive  cuttings,  but  the  large  roots  of  twenty 
years  Handing  or  upwards,  fuch  as  are  fometimes  found  in 
the  lefs  acccffible  parts  of  the  mountains,  will  yield  the  gum 
much  oftentr,  though  not  with  fuch  eafe,  fo  that  the  harvell 
tiom  thefe  is  not  finifhed  till  about  the  end  of  December. 

It  is  not  quite  afcertained  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  gum  refin.  Some  authors  have  fuppofed 
n  to  be  the  li^yiov,  or  'Oto;  a^>.'^lh■,  of  Diofcorides  and 
Hippocrates,  and  the  Lnferpilium  of  Pliny,  but  of  this 
there  is  confiderable  doubt.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
root  of  a  plant  abounding  in  a  milky  juice  exaftly  fimilar 
to  the  aflaftttida  was  fent  by  profcffor  Pallas  to  Dr.  Guth- 
rie, and  tranfmltted  by  the  latter  to  Dr.  Hope,  who  fuc- 
eecdcd  ill  cultivating  it  ift  the  botanical  garden  of  Edin- 
.  kurgh  fome  yean  ago.     The  botanical  character  of  this 


plant,  however,  was  fo  different  from  that  given  by  Kocmp- 
fer  (whi)fe  accuracy  is  much  to  be  depended  on),  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  Ipecics 
of  plants  which  yield  this  fa'tid  gum. 

The  ufcs  and  virtues  of  alfalectida  arc  very  confiderable. 
In  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Peilia  it  turmu  an  iinpurlant 
avtii-le  of  tlie  Materia  Medica,  and  is  employed  largely  as  a 
condiment  for  food.  In  its  native  country,  the  comniou 
people  refort  to  it  as  a  fovereign  remedy  for  dropfy,  flatu- 
lent and  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  even  as  an  exter- 
nal application  lo  wounds.  In  the  above  difiirdei'!.,  its 
flrongly  llimulant  and  antilpafmodic  power  renders  it  pe- 
cidiarly  valuable,  but  the  fector  which  tranlpires  from  the 
bodies  and  evacuatii.ms  of  thofe  that  ufc  it  is  lo  exctfllve, 
as  to  be  almoll  intolerable  even  to  the  organs  of  the  natives. 
The  Banian  Indians^ who  not  ufing  animal  food,  have  always 
recourfe  to  the  ilroiigeil  and  moll  acnd  condnnents),  em- 
ploy alfafcrtida  liberally  in  their  cooking,  and  even  rub 
their  mouth  with  it  before  meali  to  lliniulate  tlieir  appetite. 
Another  ufe  common  to  this,  as  to  all  other  ftiniulating 
and  heating  fubllances  in  the  Eall,  is  to  excite  the  venereal 
appetite. 

With  us,  affafa'tida  is  confidcred  as  a  moH  powerful  ner- 
vine, antifpafmodic,  carminative,  and  anthelmintic,  though 
the  potency  of  its  odour,  in  which  probably  confills  a  large 
proportion  of  its  medieul  vu  tuc,  prevents  its  ufe  in  a  variety 
of  cales  in  which  it  might  prove  highly  beneficial.  It  is  of 
the  greatell  ferviee  in  hypochondriac  affections,  in  which  the 
ilate  of  the  bowels  is  always  toqiid,  and  digcllion  liable  to  be 
deranged.  For  the  true  tympanites,  a  clyller  of  two  drams 
«f  alfafoctida  diflolved  in  water,  thrown  up  once  or  twice  u 
day,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Dr.  Millar  has  introduced  the 
ufe  of  this  gum  with  great  cflciSl  againll  the  fpafmodic 
allhma,  and  the  fpafmodic  Ilate  of  hooping  cough.  The  dofe 
of  the  fohition,  even  to  children,  (hould  be  large  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  difgull  excited  by  fo  ilrongly 
fcEtid  a  remedy  is  reuch  fooner  furmounttd  than  might 
at  firll  be  imagined,  nor,  when  it  \i  in  the  ftoniaeh,  does  it 
e\'er  excite  ficknefs.  The  flatulent  colic  attending  hyfteric 
affedlions  is  much  relieved  by  this  gum,  exhibited  either 
by  the  mouth  or  in  glyRers.  On  account  of  its  heating 
quality,  it  Ihould  be  avoided  when  general  fever  is  prcfent. 
Tlie  vermifuge  property  of  this  gum  appears  to  be  verv 
confiderable.  Kccmpfer  relates,  that  the  leaves  and  flalk  of 
the  fielh  jilant  in  Perfia,  are  laid  i.i  the  channels  through 
which  the  water  runs  for  irrigating  t^ardciis,  and  th.at  friiit- 
trces  and  plants  are  thus  preferved  from  ?jl  kinds  of  vermiiu 
Probably  its  ])enetrating  odour  much  incommodes  thefe 
animals  ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  both  in  the  Eall 
and  in  Europe  as  a  very  powerful  anthelmintic,  efpecially 
when  combined  with  the  llroiigcr  purgatives,  or  given  in  the 
form  of  glyfler,  and  followed  by  them. 

Hulcland  has  employed  this  gum  internally  as  a  very  good 
remedy  in  venereal  exollofis,  and  caries  of  the  bone,  after  the 
conflitution  has  received  as  much  mercury  as  it  will  bear. 

Affatcctida  enters  into  fome  of  the  compound  plaflers 
for  external  application,  and  in  this  combination  is  reckoned 
to  be  llimwlant  and  refolvent. 

The'piiarr.iaceutical  preparations  of  affafcetida  in  aftual 
ufe,  are  the  following: 

Lac Aj'n-f audit  (P.I^ond.);  a  milky  fohition  of  two  drams 
of^the  gum  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  formed  by  the  affillancc 
of  trituration. 

Tinilura  Af,T-fat\Jie  (P.  Eoi>d.)  ;  made  by  adding  tvvQ 
ounces  of  affatcctida  to  a  pint  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.^ 
The  fame  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  more  oi»the  fpirit  is  ufed, 
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Reftificd  fplvit  is  employed,  for  the  dilute  or  proof  fpirit, 
thoiigti  it  dillolvcs  more  ot  the  gum,  makes  a  tiir'oid  ("oluiiuii ; 
wliereas  the  tiiirturc  with  thi.-  former  fpirit  is  quite  clear. 
It  may  he  given  in  d'lfes  of  from  ten  to  fixty  drops.  Tiie 
iiiulurii  Fiilij^in'is  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia,  now  dif- 
ufed,  was  made  with  wood  foot,  adafcEtlda,  and  proof  fpirit  ; 
but  the  foot  ii  properly  omitted,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
add  to  the  virtue  ot  the  medicine,  and  necdlef^lv  increafcs 
its  naufeous  odour. 

Spirilus  /Ininionit^  fuliu'us  (P.  I^ond.  and  Kd.),  prepared  by 
dilliUing  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  with  alfafa'titla,  wliereby  it 
is  llrongly  impregnated  with  tlie  peculiar  odour. 

P'duU- C iillnim  cr.vfpojili!  (P.  Lond.),  compofed  of  fcveral 
luating  and  gravcolent  gums,  viz.  gai'uanum,  opopopaiiax, 
myrrh,  f^gapenum,  and  alfafoilida.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  is  one-ninth  of  thr  w  hole. 

Pilulie  /lju--fal'uld'  cor}ipoj'tie,\'jymtr\\  PUuliT  gUmmofit{V  .VA.), 
compofed  of  aflafa?tida,  myrrh,  and  galbanum,  of  each  one 
ounce,  and  one  drachm  of  oil  of  amber. 

I'.mpLijlrum  Afic-JiLUtI.e,  formerly  Kmplnjlrum  atifU^yflcr'uum 
(P.Ed.),  compoicd  ot  litharge  plailer  and  aflatu;tKia,  of 
ti.ch  two  parts,  and  of  yellow  wax,  and  llrained  galbanum, 
of  each  one  part. 

The  fmcU  of  alfafcctida,  and  along  with  it  its  peculiar 
virtues,  are  liable  to  be  lolt  and  injured  by  long  and  carelefs 
keeping,  but  a  conhderable  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  the 
dofing,  without  much  danger  of  riik  or  injury  to  the  patient. 

Kcempferi    Amenit.     Lxoticx Murray    Appar.    Med. — 

Bergii  Mat.  Med.— Ph.  Tranfact.  vol.  75,  &c. 

ASSAI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province 
of  Oomi  or  Omi. 

AssAi,  in  ftaUan,  is  an  adverb  of  augmentation  gene- 
rally in  the  fiiperlative  degree,  which  is  added  to  another 
mufical  term  to  increafe  its  force  :  as  Prejlo  ajfui.  Allegro 
ajfat,  very  quick  ;  Lan^o  ajjdi,  very  ilovv. 

ASSAILANT,  one  that  aflaults  or  fets  upon  another. 
Sec  Assault. 

ASSAM,  in  Gfsgraphr.     See  Asam. 

ASSAN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir, 
forty  miles  from  Uiarbek. 

ASSANCALE,  a  ftrongly  fortified  town  of  .\rmcnia, 
on  the  river  Aras,  turrounded  with  walls,  and  guarded  by 
towers  and  a  garritoned  citadel,  in  the  road  to  Erzeron, 
and  a  (hort  day's  journey  from  it.  It  has  hot-baths  that 
are  much  frequented. 

ASS.'^NUS,  in  Andaii  Geography,  now  Iipr,  a  river  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  C^jfarienfis,  which  by  its  junftion 
with  other  rivers  formed  the  ancient  Slga,  or  prcfcnt 
Tofiia. 

ASS.-VPOORY,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Eall  Indies  to  a  peculiar  fpeeies  of  flate, 
which  they  ufed  in  medicine,  reducing  it  to  powder,  and 
flrcwing  this  on  burning  coals,  that  the  fick  pcrion  may  rc- 
ctive  the  fumes  of  it.  It  is  principally  ufed  for  children, 
Avhen  they  are  dilordered  by  taking  cold.  The  fmell  of  it 
while  burning  is  very  offcnfive. 

ASSAR,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Abyffinia,  which  is 
the  fouthern  boundaiy  of  Aroossi,  a'!  Kelti  is  the  northern. 
This  is  the  largelt  river  which  Mr.  Bruce  law,  exci.pl  the 
Nile  ;  it  was  about  170  yards  broad,  and  two  feet  detp, 
running  over  a  bed  of  large  Hones,  though  generally  through 
a  flat  country  ;  its  courfe  is  rapid,  and  after  much  rain  it  is 
fcarcely  paflable,  owing  to  the  height  of  its  fource  in  the 
mountains  ofthe  Agows.  Its  courfe  wtiire  Mr.  B.  forded  it, 
was  from  fouth  to  north  ;  but  it  foon  turned  to  the  nortli- 
ealt,  and,  after  flowing  five  or  fix  miles,  joined  the  Nile. 
Btluw  the  ford  is  a  catarad  above  tw«nty  feel  hi^h,  and 


eighty  broad.  The  whole  river  falls  in  an  undivided  fheet 
of  water  with  incre^hble  violence  and  noife  ;  but  below  this 
cataract  it  becomes  much  naiTower,  till  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Nile.      Bruce's  Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  562. 

ASSARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Africa  in 
Mauritania  Coefarienfis.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a  place  of  Afia, 
in  the  department  of  Mefopotamia. — Alfo,  a  river  of 
Afia,  which  dilcharged  itftlf  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
gulf  well  of  the  great  promontory.  Ptolemy. 
ASSARAB.ACCA.  See  Asarabacca.' 
ASSARAC'yE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  tlie  interior  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  eall  of  mount 
Araiiga. 

ASS.VRIUM  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  being  a  part 
or  diminutive  of  the  as. 

The  word  is  uied  by  Siiidas  indifferently  with  o?'Ao;,  and 
yrjiu<rij.r.,  to  denote  a  fmall  piece  of  money  ;  in  which  he  ie 
followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  sss-s-Kf^;,  by  minimus  <iris 
nummus. 

The  alfarium,  or  imperial  as,  was  worth  one  half-penny 
Englifh.  This  divilion  of  the  as  began  to  be  called  aflarium 
as  loon  as  its  fize  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  it  was 
then  always  ftruck  on  copper.  Its  fize  regularly  correfponded 
to  that  ofthe  dupondius,  and  declined  till  at  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  it  became  what  is  called  fmall  brafs, 
and  weighed  only  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  In 
the  time  of  Dioclefian,  it  was  about  the  twentieth  part  of 
an  ounce  ;  and  in  that  of  Juflinian,  it  was  the  fame  with 
'ki-'icc,  lepta,  or  the  fmallelt  coin  excepting  the  ki\mx,  noumia. 
The  Greek  affarion  kept  pace  with  the  Roman.  Pinker- 
ton's  E(f.  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  i  2  i . 

We  find  mention  of  the  affarion  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, chap.  X.  ver.  29. 

ASSARLI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  forty-four  miles  E.  S.  E.  from 
Filippopoli. 

ASSARON,  an  ancient  Jewifii  meafure  of  capacity^ 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  x\\t  ephah.     E.xod.  xvi.  16. 

The  affaron  is  the  fame  with  what  is  more  frequently 
called  omer,  or  gomer. 

Jofephus  calls  it  iT3-z;o»  ;  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  alfo  \yritten 
ajfarith.     Calmet  and  Arbuthnot. 

ASSART,  AssARTUM,  (derived  either  from  ajfartir  Fr. 
to  make  plain,  or  as  Spelman  fuppofes  from  csertum,  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  for  it  is  fometimes  written  ejfart),  in  Law, 
an  offence  committed  in  the  forelf,  bv  pulhng  up  by  the 
loots,  woods  which  ferve  as  thickets  and  covert  for  the  deer, 
and  making  them  plain  as  arable  land.  This  is  the  greaieft 
trefpafs  that  can  be  committed  in  the  foreft,  being  mere 
tlian  a  walle.  For  whereas  waile  of  the  forell  is  but  the 
felling  and  cutting  the  coverts,  which  may  grow  again  ; 
affart  is  a  total  extirpation.  \Vhat  we  call  affartum,  is  clft- 
\^-here  termed  dijl'jfcatio. 

Assart  was  alio  uled  for  a  paixel  of  land  affarted.  See 
Essart. 

AssART-ren//  were  thofe  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  for 
forcil-lands  affarted.      Stat.  22.  Car.  II.  c.6.      See  Rent. 

ASSASI,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fptcies  of  BALiSTESlhat  in- 
habits the  Red  Sea.  The  body  is  muricated  with  brown 
warts  ;  and  a  triple  row  of  black  ones  on  the  tail.  Forlk. 
Arab.  Length  about  fix  inches,  brown,  belly. white,  vent 
black  fuiToundid  by  a  fulvous  ring.  The  flelh  of  tliis  kind 
is  eatable  but  infipid. 

ASSASSINS,  ill  Ancient  Geography  and  Hijlory,  tlie 
name  of  a  people  of  Phoenicia,  who  inhabited  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  to  the  north-eall  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  who 
pretended  to  derive  |heir   origin  from   tke    family   of  the 
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Arfacidr,  the  fonndns  of  the  Parthian  empiif.     To  a  cor- 
ruption of  Arfacidtc  into  Adairiiis  fomt-   have  afcrihtd  the 
etymology  of  the  appellation  by  which  they  were  dilliiigiii- 
(licd  ;  whilft   others  fiippofc  it  to  have  been  formed  from 
iliijfifins,  in  lefcrence  to  the  poniard,  which  was  their  -cuf- 
tomary  weapon.     It  is  faid  that  they  were  a  fed  of  _Maho- 
metans,  who  arofe  in  the  year  891,  when  Catmnt,  or  Karmat, 
a  pretended  prophet  in  Arabia,  drew  after  jiim  many  follow- 
ers.    He  faded,  and  laboured  with  his  hands,  and   prayed 
fifty  times  a  day.     He  promifed  to  re-eftabli(h  the  family  of 
Ali,  and  to  dethrone  the  caliphs.     He  rc'leafed  hi;;  difcipks 
from  the  molt    troublefome   obfervances  of  their  rehgion, 
permitting  them  to  drink  wine  and  to  eat  any  kind  of  tood. 
By  this  indulgence,  joined  to  the  hopes  of  plunder,  he  col- 
kcled  a  great  army,  and  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the  ca- 
liph.    This  Carmat  had  a  feries  of  fuccelTors,  of  whom  the 
moil   famous  wai  Abu-Thaher  or  Abudhaiier.       Thcfe 
Carmatians,  or  Karmathians,  being  enfeebled,  kept  their 
religion  concealed,  mixed  themfelvfis  with  the  Mahometans, 
and  were  difperfed  over  various  parts  of  the  call.     About  the 
year  logo,  they  were  fettled  iu  Perfia  ;  where   Haccn,  or 
Al-Hafan  their  chief,  receiving  a  threatening  meffage  from 
the  fultan,  commanded  one  of  his  fubjefts,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  meffcnger,  to  fling  himfelf  from  the  top  of  a  tower, 
and  another  to  kill  himfelf,  which  they  inllantly  performed. 
Upon  which   Hacen  faid  to  the    metFenger,  "  Tell   your 
matter  that  I  have  70,000  men  ready  to  do  as  much."     In 
Perfia   and  Svria,  ihev  were  denominated    IJmadians  ;    and 
among  the  hills  to  the  fouth  of  the  Cal'pian,   thcfe  odious 
fectaries  maintained  their  power  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
Tiieir  prince,  or  Imam,  eftabliflied  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and 
govern  the  colony  of  mount  Libanus,  fo  famous  and  fo  for- 
midable in  the  hillory  of  the  crufades.     They  had  acquired 
or  founded  ten  calllesin  the  hills  above  Tortofa,  and  pofTefT- 
ed  fevcral  cities  about  Tyre.     As  thefe  enthuliafts  had  pof- 
fcflTed  themfelves  of  the  beft  part  of  Al  Jebal,  in  the  Perfian 
Irsk,  under  the  condudl  of  Al  Hafan  Ebn  Ma(bali,  or  Al 
plafan  Sabah,  as  he  is  fometimes  called,  the  commencement 
of  the  dynafty  of  the   Ifmaelian  princes  is  generally  placed 
at  this  period,  or  the  year  of  the  Hegira  483,  A.  D.  1090. 
The  ftyle  or  title  adopted  by  thcfe  princes  was  "  Sheikh  Al 
Jebal,"  that  is,  the  prince  of  Al  Jebal ;  or  "  the  chief  of  the 
mountainous   country  ;"   the   province  of   Al  Jebal    being 
fuch    a   country,   and   from   this   circumftance  deriving    its 
modern  name,  "  Kuhettan  orChufiftan  :"  the  words  "Sheikh 
al  Jebal"  may  likewifc  be  properly  rendered  "  the  fenior,  or 
old  man  of  the  mountain,"  and  hence  the  chief  or  prince  of 
the  AflafTms  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  the  old  man 
of  the  mountain,"  amongtt  the  writers  of  thehidory  of  the 
Holy  Wars.     Al  Hafan  Ebn  Mafbah  and  his  dcfccndants 
reigned  in  Al  Jebal  171  years,  till  the  whole  race  of  them 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Tartar  Hulaku,  or  Hola^-^ou   Khan, 
the  grandfon  of  Zingis,  or  Jenghis  Khan,  who  abolidied  the 
caliphat  bytheredudion  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
656,   A.D.    1258.      Gibbon  fays   that  the    Ifmaelians   of 
Syria  were  extiipated  by  theMamalukes  about  the  year  1 280. 
Not  a  vcilige  is  left  of  thefe  enemies  of  mankind,    whofe 
daggers  have  been  felt  both  in  the  e;'.(l  and  the  weft,  except 
the  term  ajjafjin,  which,  in  the  moll  odious  fenfe,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  languages  of  Europe.     With  the  fanaticifm 
of  the  Koran,  the  Ifmaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  tranf- 
migration,  and  the  vifions  of  their  own  prophets ;  and   it 
was  their  firil  duty  to  devote  their  fouls  and  bodies  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  vicar  of  God.     Such  was  the  afcendant 
which  their  prince  had  acquired  over  his  deluded  and  fana- 
tical fubjecls,  that  they  paid  the  moft  implicit  deference  to 
hij  commands ;    cllecmed    aflaffination   meritorious,   when 
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fandified  by  his  mandate  ;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain 
death,   in   the   execution  of  his  orders  ;    and  fancied,   that 
when  they  facriiiced  their  lives  tor  his  fake,  the  highelt  joys 
of  paradife  were  the  infallible  reward  of  their  devoted  obe- 
dience.    It  was  the  cuftom  of  this  prince,  when  he  imagined 
himfelf  injured,   to   difpateh  fecrctly   fome  of  his   fubjeds 
againll  the  aggreffor,  to  charge  them  with  the  execution  of 
his  revenge,  to  inttrud  them  in  every  art  of  difguifing  their 
purpofe  ;  and  no    precaution   was    luHicient  to.  guard  ;.iA 
man,  however  powerful,  againft  the  attempts  of  thefe  fuble 
aiid  determined  ruffians.     The  greateft  monarchs  ilood  in 
awe  of  this  prince  of  the  affaflins  ;  and  in   1 192,  Conradc, 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  a  zealous  crufader,  fell  a  facriike  to 
his  refentinent.     The  prince  determined  to  avenge  the  death 
of  fome  of  his  people  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre,   then  under  the  government  of  this  noble- 
man, employed  two  of  his  fubjeds  for  the  execution  of  ids 
purpoft.      Thofe    men    infiiiuated   themfelves   in    difguife 
among   Conrade's  guards,   and    openly,    in    the    ftreets  of 
Sidou,  wounded  him  mortally ;   and  when  they  were  feized 
and   put   to  the  moll  cruel  tortures,  they  triumphed  amidll 
their  agonies,  and  rejoiced  that  tiiey  had  been  dcllined  by 
heaven  to  fuffer  in  a  caule  fo  jull   and  meritorious.     The 
prince  of  the  Ailaffins  himfelf  avowed  the  adion  in  a  formal 
narrative  which  he  fent  to  Europe.     In   1173,  a  prince   of 
the  Afl'affins  in  Phoenicia,  fent  a  deputy  to   the  king   of 
Jerufalem,   declaring  himfelf  and  his  people  inclined  to  re- 
ceive the  Chiiilian  religion  ;   but  the  knights  templars  aflaf- 
finated  the   deputy  on   his  return  home,  and  the  king  was 
unable  to  chaitlfe  orreftrain  them.      In  1213,  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia was  murdered  by  the  Anallins.    The  favourers  of  thefe 
AlTanins  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Lyons,   under 
Innocent  IV.  in  1 23 1.     Hume's  Hift.  vol. ii.  p.  18.     Gib- 
bon's Hill.  vol.  xi.  p. 417.     Jortin's   Rem.  on   Eccl.  Hift. 
vol.v.  p. 237.     Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

Assassins,  a  denomination  which  diflinguifhcd  a 
fadion  that  fprung  from  the  fcilowers  of  Judas  of  Galilee, 
in  the  Jewith  war  tiiat  preceded  and  fucceeded  the  dcftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem.  The  head  of  this  fadion  was  Elea/.ar, 
the  grandlon  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.  For  their  fate  at  the 
fiege  of  Maffada,  which  terminated  the  Jewifh  war,  fee 
Massada.  Of  thofe  who  had  previoully  efcapcd,  fome 
fled  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  at  firll  kindly  received 
by  their  brethren  ;  but  as  they  excited  fedition  and  tumult, 
they  were  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  600  of  them 
put  to  death.  An  order  was  alfo  iffued  for  (hutting  up  the 
Jewifli  temple  at  Alexandria,  and  the  worftiip  of  it  was  dif- 
continued.     Sec  Gaulonites,  and  Zealots. 

Assassin,  in  Law,  a  peifoa  who  kills  another  with  the 
advantage  either  of  an  inequality  in  the  weapons,  or  by 
means  of  the  fituation  of  the  place,  or  by  attacking  him  at 
unawares.  For  the  etymology  of  the  term,  fee  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion  received 
in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  whereby  he  that 
afTafTinated  an  ufurper  of  the  fuprcme  power,  was  declared 
a  virtuous  man.  At  Rome,  efpecially  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal  and  folemn,  and  inftances 
of  it  admitted.  The  commonwealth  armed  the  hand  of  any 
citizen,  and  created  him  magiftrate  for  that  moment.  Confid. 
fur  les  Cauf.  de  la  Grand,  dcs  Rom.  chap.  xi.  p.  121. 

Assassins'  Bai,  in  Geography,  hes  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
coaft  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  fouth  Pacific  ocean. 

ASSATION,  formed  of  the  Latin  ajfare,  to  roqfl,  tlie 
preparing  or  dreffing  foods,  or  medicaments,  in  their  own 
juices,  by  an  external  heat,  without  addition  of  any  foreign 
moillure,     Aflation,  in  rcfpcd  of  culinaiy  matters,  is  more 
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frequently   called   roailing ;   and   in   pharmacy,   uilion,  or 
torrefaftion. 

ASSAULT,  in  the  Art  of  War,  fitrnifies  a  j^eneral  attack 
irade  by  a  beficgin'T  army,  to  become  mailers  of  an  intrenched 
camp,  poll:,  or  fortrefs.  In  the  latter  cafe  it  is  particularly 
underftood  to  take  place  without  the  advantage  of  any  works 
to  fcreen  the  alTailants  from  the  fire  of  the  garrifon. 

Anciently,  when  tatties  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
the  art  of  bcfieging  places  bore  comparatively  no  proportion 
to  that  of  defence,  we  rarely  meet  v/ith  inftances  of  walled 
tenvns  entered  by  alTault.  A  clofe  blockade  was  generally 
the  mealure  reforted  to,  and  the  garrifon  were  flowly  dif- 
trclTed,  and  the  patience  of  the  beliegers  exhaufted,  by  cir- 
cumvallaiions  fupported  for  years.  The  fieges  of  Azotus 
by  the  Egyptians,  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians, and  of  Babylon  by  Darius  Hyftafpes,  where  treachery 
alone  prcvente<l  a  refilhince  equally  tedious  with  that  of  the 
two  former  places,  are  evidences  of  the  almoft  infuperable 
difficulties  attending  the  reduiSlion  of  llrong  holds  iu  earlier 
days. 

The  Greeks,  previoufly  to  the  xra  of  Alexander,  had  very 
imperfett  notions  of  aflaulting  towns.  The  Carthaginians 
firR  demonftrated  the  pofTibility  of  (liortening  fieges  by  the 
fummary  expedient  of  reiterated  and  furiuns  attacks.  Thus 
they  became  mailers,  in  the  filth  century  B.  C,  of  Himera 
and  Sclinos  in  Sicily  ;  an^l,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after, 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  cruelties  they  executed  againft 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  afterwards  amply  retaliated 
upon  themfelves  by  the  Romans. 

That  warlike  nation  was  employed  for  ages  in  almoft  con- 
tinual wars  before  they  praftifed  this  method  of  attack. 
Surprife,  not  an  open  and  vigorous  afTault,  made  them 
mailers  of  Vtii.  In  the  firfl  Punic  war,  Lilybaeum  for  years 
baffled  their  utmofl  efforts,  though  they  had  then  united  to 
their  own  fyflem  of  taftics,  wliateverwas  moft  new  and  va- 
luable in  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  ftorming  of  New  Car- 
thage by  Scipio  is  one  of  the  firfl  and  moft  memorable  ex- 
amples of  a  fuccefsful  affault  in  the  Roman  annals.  To 
what  perfection  thev  afterwards  carried  this  branch  of  mili- 
tary fcience,  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  of  Avaricum 
by  Coefar,  and  of  Cremona  and  Rome  itfelf  by  the  armies 
of  Vefpafian,  are  melancholy  witneffes. 

In  the  dark  period  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
barbarians  who  fucceflively  invaded  it  only  carried  on  their 
operations  againil  fortified  places  by  continued  aflfaults,  which 
were  commonly  fuccefsful,  nor  were  the  fuperior  tallies  of 
the  Romans  then  capable  of  refilliiig  their  fury. 

Alike  impetuous  and  irrefittible,  the  Mogul  deftroyers, 
■who,  under  Jengis  Khan  and  his  fuccelTors,  defolated  the 
faireft  regions  of  Afia,  mocked  the  ordinary  rules  of  war. 
A  place  which  had  once  refulld  capitulation,  never  enjoyed 
a  repetition  of  the  offer.  Affault  fucceedcd  to  affault  with 
aftonifhing  rapidity,-  and  no  refpite  was  allowed  the  devoted 
garrifon,  till  weakened  beyond  the  power  of  further  refill- 
ance,  they  were  involved,  with  the  innocent  inhabitants,  and. 
the  place  itf.lf,  in  one  common  deftrudlion. 

W'th  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  the  fcience  of 
attack  loft  much  of  its  former  fuperiority  ;  and  the  callle  of 
a  petty- baron  frequently  baffled  the  endeavours  of  the  moll 
powerful  monarch. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  offered  new  advantages  to 
the  art  of  befieging  :  but  general  affanlts  have  become  infi- 
nitely more  dangerous  againil  ramparts  mounted  with 
artillery.  Even  after  the  requifite  breach  is  made,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffai-y  to  deftroy  the  works  whofe  fire,  on. 
either  fide,  flank  and  proteft  the  point  ot  attack.  Before 
therefore  a  llorm  is  attempted,  the  befieging  general  Ihould 
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afceitain  that  his  troops  are  expofed  to  rro  other  fire  than  th* 
garrifon  arc  able  to  maintain  from  the  front  of  the  breach 
itfelf. 

Owing  to  the  fancied  advantages  a  regular  garrifon  were 
fuppofed  to  poffcfs  behind  good  fortifications,  the  rules  of 
w,->r  fovmeily  required  a  governor  to  fuftain  three  affaults 
before  he  furrendered.  But  fuch  rigid  notions  have  been  by 
degrees  difregarded.  Few  commanders  chufe,  by  maintain- 
ing a  fortrefs  to  the  lafl  extremity,  to  expofe  their  troops  to 
an  ufelcfs  flaughter,  or  the  inhabitants  to  the  murder  and 
pillage  inevitably  the  attendants  of  a  ftorm.  At  Glogaw, 
carried  by  the  Pruffians  in  1741,  and  Bergen  op  Zoom,  by 
the  French  in  1 747,  fuccefs  wias  more  the  effeft  of  a  coup 
de  main  than  a  regular  affault. 

The  Turks,  however,  materially  differ  from  us  on  this 
head.  It  is  with  them  a  maxim  of  religion,  never  to  fur- 
render  to  Chrilllans  a  place  where  they  have  once  poffcffed 
a  mofque.  They,  therefore,  hold  out  to  the  lall.  Severe 
puiiiflunent  has,  indeed,  attended  this  obflinacy.  Bender, 
Ockzakow,  and  Ifmael,  are  memorable  for  the  undillin- 
guilhed  (laughters  exercifed  by  Ruffian  ferocity,  and  have 
crowned  with  bloody  laurels  the  names  of  Panin,  of  Po- 
temkin,  and  of  Suwarrow. 

The  capture  of  Warfaw,  in  1 794,  is  a  frefh  inftance  of 
the  fummary  methods  obferved  by  the  latter  general  in 
attacking  towns,  and  of  the  lamentable  confequences 
of  ineffeclual  refiftauce  to  a  barbarous  and  unforgiving 
enemy. 

During  the  late  war,  an  inceffant  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment have  been  chiefly  fubftltuted  by  befiegers  to  the 
fyilem  of  affault.  Pavia  indeed,  with  fome  fmaller  places 
in  Italy,  fuffered,  in  1796,  all  the  horrors  of  a  llorm,  from 
the  French  army,  under  general  Buonaparte.  The  year 
1799  alfo  furnilhes  four  remarkable  inftances:  i.  The  attack 
of  Naples  (January  22),  by  genei-al  Championet,  to  which- 
the  rafhnels  of  the  Lazzaroni  madly  expofed  themfclves;  but 
memorable  for  the  daring  and  defpcrate,  though  unfncceff- 
fnl  refittance,  maintained  by  them  ngainll  regular  troops. 
2.  The  ftorming  of  Jafta  by  Buonaparte  (Feb.),  the  garri- 
fon of  which  place,  3,500  ftrong,  was  nearly  extirpated, 
prefcnts  a  linking  and  frightful  picture  of  Turkiffi  obfti- 
nacy.  3.  That  of  Acre  (May  8),  where  the  French,  after 
having  penetrated  within  the  town,  were  eventually  repulfed 
with  great  lols,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  hav- 
ing effeftua'ly  checked  the  adventurous  progrefs  of  Buona-« 
parte  on  the  fide  of  Syria.  4.  The  affault  of  Zurich 
(Sept.  24)  by  the  republican  army  of  Helvetia,  and 
which  may  with  more  propriety  be  denominated  a  battle, 
difplays  fo  much  ingenuity  in  the  comphcated  movement* 
directed  by  general  Maffena,  all  of  which  were  infeparably 
conneiled  with  the  main  point  of  attack,  fuch  precifion, 
firmneis,  and  bravery  in  the  execution,  and  fuch  impor- 
tance in  the  confequences,  as  to  demand  a  feparate  relation 
elfewhere.  It  will  here  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
Ruffian  camp  before  Zurich  was  forced,  the  town  itfelf 
carried  fword  in  hand,  and  that  this  event  gave  fo  decided 
a  fuperiority  to  Maffena,  as  to  be  immediately  fohowed 
by  a  preciptate  retreat  of  the  allied  forces  from  Swiffcr. 
land. 

Affailants,  as  fuch,  acquire  a  ver\'  confiderable  fuperiority 
over  thole  they  attack.  This  fuperiority,  fays  an  excellent 
writer  on  tadlics,  may  be  derived  from  two  caufes  ;  the  firlt 
a  phyfical  one,  viz.  that  air  of  boldnefs,  peculiar  to  affail- 
ants, cannot  but  allonilh  and  intimidate  an  enemy  who  lees 
that  no  difficulty  can  Itop  them  ;  the  fccond  is,  that  the 
affa  laiits  can  command  as  much  time  as  they  pleafe,  to  take 
tlieir  meafures  for  overcoming  all  obllacles  that  can  be  thrown 
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in  tSeir  way.     Mante's  Tranflatiou  of  Maizeyoy's  TaAics, 
Tol.  i.  p.  iS6,  Sec. 

AsbAui.T,  AJfiiUus,  or  Inftihus,  in  La'x-,  an  offer  or 
attcmiit  to  hurt  tlic  pcrloii  ot  another. 

Or,  it  is  a  viokiit  liijiii-y  ofTered  to  a  man's  perfon,  of  a 
larirtr  extent  than  battery,  becaufe  it  may  be  committed  by 
only  (ifitriiig  to  give  a  blow,  without  touching  him,  as  if 
onehfts  up  liis  cane,  or  liis  fill,  in  a  threatening  manner,  at 
anotlier  ;  or  ilrikes  at  liim,  but  mifl'es  him  ;  this  is  an  afTauk 
deferibtd  by  Finch  (h  202.)  to  be  "  an  unlawful  fctting  upon 
one's  perfon."  But  no  words  whatfocvcr,  lie  they  ever  fo 
provoking,  can  amount  to  an  ad'ault,  notwithftanding  many 
eminent  opinions  to  the  contraiy.  1  Hav.k.  P.  C.  62.  §  1. 
AfTauk  does  riot  always  imply  a  blow  ;  for,  in  trcfpafs  for 
afiault  and  battery,  a  man  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  afTauk, 
and  exeilfed  of  the  battery.  i  Hawk.  P.  C.  263.  But 
ever)-  battery  includes  an  aflault. 

For  an  allault,  the  offender  is  fubjeft  both  to  an  aftion 
at  tlie  fuit  of  the  party,  in  which  he  ihall  render  damages  ; 
and  alfo  to  an  indictment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  in  which 
he  fliall  be  fined  according  to  the  helnoi'.fnefs  of  the  offence. 
I  Hawk.  263. 

The  alTaulting  (if  a  perfon  with  otTenfive  weapons,  with  a 
defig[i  to  rob  (though  no  robbery  enfues),  is  puniflud  with 
tranfportation  for  feven  years.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  Aflauk- 
ing  in  the  llrei.t  01  highway,  with  intent  to  fpoil  jieople's 
cloatlis,  and  lo  fpolling  them,  is  felony  and  tranfportation, 
by  (^)  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  fee.  II.  And  the  afTauk  of  a  privy 
counfcilor  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  is  felony  without 
btneilt  of  clergy,  by  9  Ann.  c.  l6.  AlTauking  or  threat- 
ening a  coinifellor  at  law,  or  attorney  em]iloyed  in  a  caiife 
againll  a  man,  or  a  juror  giving  verdiet  againll  fiini,  or  an 
advcrfary  for  fuing  him.  Sec.  is  puniihableon  an  iiidiclment, 
bv  fine  and  imprifonment,  for  the  contempt.  I  Hawk.  5H. 
There  are  other  affaults  to  which  peculiar  piuiilhment?  are 
annexed:  thus,  flat.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  6,  and  1 1  Hen  \'I.  cm. 
render  affaults  on  members  of  parliament  more  than  ufually 
penal,  upon  non-furrendtT  on  proclamation.  Stat.  9  Edw. 
II.  II.  I.  c.  3.  gives  a  double  criminal  procefs  againll  thofc 
who  afiauk  clergymen,  indirtment  for  the  temporal  offence, 
and  procefs  in  the  eccleliaflieal  court  for  the  Ipiritnal  one. 
By  fiat.  5  Kliz.  c.  4.,  fervants  all'nnlting  their  mailer,  mif- 
trefs,  or  overfecr,  may  be  imprlfoned  twelve  months,  on 
conviAion  before  two  jullices.  By  flat.  9  Ann.  c.  14.  §  8. 
to  afTauk,  beat,  or  challenge  another,  on  account  of  money 
won  by  gaming,  incurs  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  two  years 
iniprilonmtnt  By  Hat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  to  afTanlt  another 
bv  wilfully  fliooting  at  him,  is  felony  without  clergy.  By 
Hat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  34.  affauk'ng  a  mailer  woolcomber  or 
weaver,  &c.  for  not  complying  with  the  demands  of  workmen, 
is  felony,  and  tra\ifportatiini  for  levcn  years.  In  many  cafes 
a  man  may  jullify  an  afTauk  :  the  defendant  may  juflify 
•'  molliter  manus  impofuit,"  in  defence  of  his  perl'on  or 
goods  ;  or  of  his  wife,  father,  mother,  or  mailer,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  jullice.  Braft.  9  E.  4.  35  H.VI.  c.51. 
There  are  alfo  other  cafes  in  which  afTauk  may  be  jullifitd  : 
as,  of  an  officer  refilled  in  arrefling  a  man  by  warrant,  of  a 
parent  rcafonably  chalUfmg  liis  child,  or  a  mailer  his  fcrvaut, 
or  a  fchooUiiafler  his  fcholar,  or  a  gaoler  his  prifoncr,  or  even 
a  hulhand  his  wife  for  reatonable  and  proper  caufe,  &:c. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  25S. 

ASSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  Mifd'ur^^v,  the  proof  or 
trial  of  the  goodnefs,  purity,  value,  &c.  of  metals,  and 
metalline  fubftances, 

fn  ancievit  tlatutcs,  this  is  called  iovch ;  and  thofe  who 
had  the  care  of  it,  keepers  of  the  touch.  Under  Henry  V'l. 
liivers  cities  were  appointed  to  have  ituch  for  wrought  f'lver 
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plate.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  14.  By  this  one  might  imagine  they 
had  no  better  method  of  affaying  than  the  fmiple  one,  by 
the  touch-ftone  ;  but  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  In  the  time 
of  king  Henry  II.  the  bifliop  of  Saliftiury,  then  treafarer, 
confidtring  that  though  the  money  paid  into  the  king's  ex.- 
chequcr  for  his  crown-rents,  did  anfwer  vi/nitro  izf  pondeie, 
it  might  nevcrthclefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs ;  where- 
fore a  conllitution  was  made,  called  \.\\c  trial  by  coinbiijiioti  ; 
which  differs  little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  method  of 
afiaying  filvcr.  See  a  defcri])tion  of  it  in  the  Black  Book 
in  the  Kxcheijner,  written  by  Gervale  of  Tilbur)-,  c.  xxi. 
The  tnal  is  alio  there  called  i/'.VAvm,  and  the  i)flicer  who  made 
it  is  named  fufor.  Vid.  l,ownd.  EfT.  Amend.  Silv.  Loin. 
p.  5.   &I5J. 

The  mtthod  flill  in  ufe  of  alfaytn^  gold  and  filver,  wa* 
full  ellablifhed  by  an  aft  of  the  Engliih  parliament,  in  1354. 
Anderfon's  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  iS". 

Assay,  or  J-'Jfuv,  rjfiiyerVv.  Prubiren  Germ.  The  term 
affav  in  its  moll  extended  figuiiication,  means  a  fpecies  of 
analvfis  applied  to  metallic  ores  or  alloys,  the  objeft  of 
which  is  to  afcertain  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  only 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mafs.  Hence  it  differs  from 
analvlis  in  general,  as  this  takes  notice  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients: thus,  in  the  afTay  of  copper  ores,  the  fole  object 
is  to  know  the  proportion  of  pure  metallic  copper  which  a 
given  weight  of  the  ore  can  be  made  to  yield  ;  dllre-gard- 
ing  all  the  other  component  parts,  fuch  as  the  fulphur, 
iron,  fdex,  S:c.  or  rather  confounding  them  together  under 
the  general  term  impurities.  The  lame  mode  ot  inquiry 
takes  place  in  the  affay  of  a  mixiure  of  gold,  or  gold  and 
iilver,  with  copper,  Icaif,  tin,  or  any  other  of  the  inferieir 
metals,  the  whole  attention  being  directed  lo  the  pro])'>r- 
tion  of  line,  or  of  gold  and  Iilver  contained  in  the  alloy. 
For  tlie  various  methoeis  of  coiidui'fing  the  afl'ays,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  fevmal  metals  ;  in  all  which  articles 
the  fecond  feilion  is  devoted  to  the  allay  and  analylis  of  the 
met:',!  treated  of.  Gold  and  iilver,  from  their  fuperior 
commercial  value,  from  their  being  the  univcrlal  mediums 
of  exchange  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  from  their 
being  the  materials  of  the  moll  eoHly  and  Iplendld  utenlils, 
ornaments,  and  articles  of  furniture,  have  demanded  and 
obtained  a  greater  accuracy  in  their  aifay  than  any  of  the 
other  metallic  bodies.  The  method  of  eonductmg  it  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  various  legiflative  regidations,  has  from 
tim.e  immemorial  been  entrullLd  to  a  dillinft  craft  or  prn- 
feffiou,  and  has  more  than  any  other  proccfs  engaged  the 
attention  of  fome  of  the  mofl  abh;  and  accurate  ehemills  of 
the  prefent  as  well  as  of  former  ages.  Feir  thefe  reafons, 
under  the  articles  Goi  d  and  Silvi:r,  we  fliall  enter  at 
length  into  the  confideration  of  this  important  fubjeft.  It 
was  at  fill;  our  intention  to  have  introduced  in  this  place  all 
the  maiur  relative  to  the  art  of  the  alTayer,  but  by  fuch 
an  arrangement,  much  uimccelTary  repetition  would  have 
been  required  ot  information  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
articles  ylffliy-Viw.h'iiCf,  CupKL,  Cui'i;i.lation,  Coin, 
yijjayer's  Fu  R N  A  c  E,    &c. 

Assay-Mast':r,  an  officer,  under  certain  corporations, 
entruded  with  the  care  of  making  true  touch,  or  rt//7/v,  of 
the  go'id  and  Iilver  brought  to  him  ;  and  giwug  a  juli  re- 
port of  the  gooiiiicfs  or  badncfs  thereof. 

Such  is  the  affay-mafler  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  called     ■ 
alfo  tifiiyer  of'  the  Hn^.  ■ 

The  afTay-maller  of  the  goldfmiths'  company  is  a  fort  of 
afiillant-warden,  called    alfo   a  tcuch-warden,   appointed  to 
lurvey,  affay,  and  mark  all  the  filver-work,  &c.  committed 
to  him. — There  are  alfo  affay-maflers,  appointed  by  flatute,      ^ 
at  York,  Exeter,    BriJtol,    Cheltcr,   Norwich,    Newcullle,     I 
i  and     ' 
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and  Birmingham,  for  ajfay'ing  wrought  plate.  The  affiir- 
nialler  is  to  retain  eight  grains  of  eveiy  pound  troy  of 
filver  brought  to  him  ;  four  whereof  arc  to  be  put  in  the 
pix,  or  box  of  deal,  to  be  xt-affaycd  the  next  year  ;  and 
the  other  four  to  be  allowed  him  for  his  walte  and  fpillings. 
12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  4.     i  Ann.  c.  9. 

Note.  The  number  of  peiuiy-wciglits  fet  down  in  the 
aflay-mafter's  report,  is  to  be  accounted  z^  per  pnunil,  or  fo 
much  in  every  pound  of  twelve  ounces  troy.  For  every 
twenty  penny-weight,  or  ounce  troy,  the  filver  is  found 
by  the  affay  to  be  worfe  than  ftandard,  or  fterling,  fix- 
pence  is  to  be  deducted  ;  becaufe  every  ounce  will  coft  fo 
much  to  reduce  it  to  ilandard  goodnefs,  or  to  change  it  for 
ilerling. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat  it  is  fet  down  to  be  worfe  than 
ftandard,  you  nuift  account  that  in  the  ounce  troy  it  is 
worfe  by  fo  many  times  3  J.  8  cl.  And  for  every  grain  it  is  fet 
down  worfe,  you  muft  account  it  worfe  by  fo  many  times 
1 1  d.  in  the  ounce  troy.  And  for  every  halt  grain  5  il.\  ;' 
for  fo  muck  it  will  coft  to  make  it  of  ftandard  goodnefs, 
&c.     Touchftone  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ware,  S:c.  p-  41.  &c. 

AssAY-Ba/ancf,  a  balance  ufed  in  the  operation  of  affay- 
ing.     See  Balance. 

Assay  of  IVAghts  and  Meajures,  figiiities  the  trial  or 
examination  pf  common  weights  and  mcafuies,  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  market. 

ASSE  LE  Beran'GEr,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Evron,  one  league  from  Evron. 

AssE  la  Boij've,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deparment  of 
the  Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Frenay  le  Vilcomte,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alengon 

ASSECOMA,  in  Anc'tmt  Geography,  a  place  of  Spain, 
between  Pria  and  Brevis.     Itin.  Anton. 

ASSECTATOR,  in  Entomology,  a  fpccies  of  Ichneu- 
mon that  inhabits  Europe.  It  is  black  ;  abdomen  falcated, 
with  three  rufous  fpots  on  each  fide ;  pofterior  fhanks 
clavate  and  black.     Fabricius. 

ASSED-ABAD,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Perfia, 
towards  Amadan. 

ASSELEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phaha,  nine  miles  S.  E.  of  Paderbom. 

ASSELO,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  47  leagues 
fouth  of  Schiras. 

ASSELYN,  John,  in  Biography,  a  painter,  was  born 
in  Holland  about  the  year  i6to,  and  after  receiving  his 
education  under  Ifaiah  Vanden-Velde,  a  battle-painter,  at 
the  Hague,  travelled  into  France  and  Italy.  He  iludicd 
at  Rome,  and  particularly  imitated  the  manner  of  Bam- 
bochio.  His  hands  and  fingers  were  crooked,  and  from 
this  circumftance  he  was  denominated  by  the  Fleniifii 
iludents  "  Krabbate."  After  improving  his  time  during 
his  refidence  at  Rome,  he  paffed  through  I^yons  on  his 
return,  and  there  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
Antwerp,  whom  he  brought  with  iiini  to  Amfterdam  in 
1645.  His  countrymen  received  him  with  applaufe,  and 
from  him  the  Dutch  painters  firll  acquired  the  idea  of  imitat- 
ing the  natural  manner  of  colouring  landfcape,  for  which 
Claude  Loirain  has  been  fo  much  admired;  and  abandoning 
the  fomhre  ftyle,  with  the  prevalent  blue  and  green  tints 
of  Paul  Bril  and  Braugel.  Alftlyn  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion at  Amfterdam,  and  his  paintings,  coi;fifting  of  hiftory 
pieces,  battles,  and  landfcapes  exhibiting  antiquities,  and 
alfo  men  and  animals,  were  purchafed  at  a  high  jiricc  ;  they 
ivcre  diftinguifhed  by  their  correftnefs  and  admirable  bril- 
liance of  colouring  ;    and  a  fet  of  24  of  his  landfcapes  and 
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ruins  has  been  engraved  by  Perelle.  Aflelyn  died  at  Am- 
fterdam in  1650.  D'Argenville,  Vies  des  Pcintres.  Gen. 
Biog. 

ASSEM,  or  Great  Ardrah,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
Africa,  on  the  Slave  coaft,  the  capital  of  the  kinirdom  of 
Ardrah.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
Ardrah,  and  five  or  fix  leagues  in  circuit.  The  ftreets  are 
very  wide,  and  each  houfe  furrounded  by  its  own  rampart, 
as  a  fccnritv  againft  fire.  The  walls  are  of  mud,  but  high 
and  thick,  and  alfo  compaA  as  if  they  wire  formed  of 
ftone  and  lime.  The  gates  are  defended  by  deep  ditches 
in  the  infide,  which  are  crolfcd  by  draw-bridgis,  and  near 
each  gate  is  a  guard-rooil?  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers 
and  f'oldiers.  The  river  Euphrates  compafles  one  half  of 
the  city.  The  buildings  are  of  clay,  covered  with  I'traw, 
and  the  ftreets  are  kept  in  good  oi-der.  The  people  are 
numerous,  and  the  women  are  richly  dreffed.  In  the  con- 
queft  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  by  the  king  of  Dahom?.y, 
in  1724,  this  city  Uiffered  very  much.  It  is  fituatcd  16 
leagues  from  the  fea,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  Little 
Ardrah. 

ASSEMBLi\GE,  the  joining,  or  uniting,  of  feveral 
things  together ;  or,  the  things  themfelves  fo  joined  or 
united.  The  afiemblage  of  two  bones  for  motion,  is  called 
Articulation.  Carpenters  and  joiners  have  various  kinds 
and  forms  of  affemblage;  as,  with  mortifes  and  tenons,  with 
dove-tails,  &c.  See  Dove-tail,  Mortise,  &:c.  The 
Europeans  admire  the  Carpentry  of  fome  Indians,  where 
the  afiemblage  is  made  without  either  nails  or  pins.  Her- 
rera. 

Assemblage  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a 
coUeftion  of  feveral  things,  fo  difpofed  together,  as  that 
the  whole  has  an  agreeable  effeft.  It  is  with  difcourfe  as 
with  bodies,  which  owe  their  cliief  excellency  to  the  juft 
ajfemblage  and  proportion  of  their  members. 

ASSEMBLY,  formed  of  adfnnulare  ;  compounded  of 
ad,  to,  and Jimu!,  together;  a  meeting  of  feveral  perfons  in 
the  fame  place,  and  with  the  fame  common  defign.  AfTem- 
blies  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations,  fynods,  and 
councils  of  the  clergy  ;  though  that  annual  one  of  the 
kirk  of  Scotland   retains   the    name  general  aflembly,    &c. 

The  nlfemblies  of  judges,  &c.  are  called  courts,  &c The 

aftcmblies  of  the  Roman  people  were  called  comitia. — The 
affembly  of  a  preacher,  &c.  is  his  audience. — The  acade- 
mies have  their  aftemblics,  or  days  of  affembly. 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the  fupreme  legiflative 
power  was  lodged  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  king- 
dom, held  annually  for  the  fike  purpofes  as  our  parliament. 
See  Parliament. 

Assembly,  General,  in  Ecclefiajl'ical  Hijlory,  is  an  affembly 
poffefling  the  highcll  authority  in  the  church  of  Scotlard, 
and  confifting  of  a  certain  number  of  minifters  and  ruling 
elders  delegated  from  each  prcfbytery,  and  of  commiflioners 
from  the  univerfities  and  royal  boroughs.  A  prelbytery, 
compofed  of  fewer  than  12  paridies,  fends  two  minifters  and 
one  ruling  elder  to  this  aftcinbly  ;  if  it  contain  between  iz 
and  18  minifters,  it  fends  three  of  thefe,  and  one  ruling 
elder;  if  it  contain  between  iS  and  24  minifters,  it  fends 
four  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders  ;  and  of  24  minifters, 
when  the  prefjytery  confifts  of  fo  many,  it  fends  five  with 
two  ruling  elders.  Eveiy  royal  borough  deputes  one  ruling 
elder,  and  Edinburgh  two;  and  their  ekdlion  muft  be  atteft- 
cd  by  the  kirk-felfion  of  their  refpeftivc  boroughs.  Every 
univerfity  fends  one  commiffioner  from  its  own  body.  The 
coramiffioners  are  chofen  annually  fix  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  affembly;  and  the  ruling  elders  are  often 
men  of  the  firft  eminence  in  the  kingdom  for  i-ank  and 
Q_  talents. 
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talents.  In  this  affcmbly,  wliidi  meets  once  a  year,  the  king 
prclides  by  his  comiiiilTioncr,  who  is  always  a  nobleman  ; 
but  he  has  no  voice  in  tlicir  deliberations.  Appeals  are 
brought  from  all  the  other  ccclcliallical  courts  in  Scotland 
to  the  general  affembly  ;  and  in  quellions  purely  religious, 
no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinations.  Tlie  liril  general 
aflembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  was  held  in  the  year 
1560;  but  it  bore,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hiil.  Scotl.  vol.i. 
p.  251.),  all  the  marks  of  an  infant  and  unformed  fociety. 
The  members  were  few,  and  of  no  confiderablc  rank;  and 
and,  of  courfe,  a  convention  fo  feeble  and  irregular,  could 
poflefs  no  great  authority  ;  and  conlcious  of  their  own 
weaknefs,  the  members  put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without 
venturing  upon  any  decilion  of  much  importance.  By 
degrees,  however,  it  acquired  dignity,  authority,  and  per- 
manence. 

AssF  MBLV,  Genera},  of  the  Jewifh  Rabbis.  See  Agf.da, 
AsEFMBLV  of  Divir.es,  is  the  name  given  to  an  alTocialion 
of  minillcrs  and  others,  fummoned  by  an  ordinance  of  par- 
liament, in  the  year  1643,  to  meet  at  AVeltminfter,   "for 
fettling  the  government  and  liturgy  ot  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  the  faid  church  from 
falfe  afperiions  and  interpretations."  This  aiTembly  confilKd 
of  121  divines,  and  30  laymen,  "celebrated  in  tlvcir  party," 
fays   Mr.  Hume,  "  for   piety  and  learning."     Tiie    feveral 
parties  in   this  aifeinlily  were   compofed  of   Preibyterians, 
jErallians,  and  IndeMndents.      By  their  advice,  alterations 
were  made  in   the   thirty-nine   articles,   the   firlt  fifteen  of 
which  employed  their  committee  for  ten  weeks  ;  and  thcfe 
alterations  chiefly  rcfpeiSed  the  doftrinal  articles,  and  were 
defigned  to  render  their  fenfe  more  exprefs  and  determinate 
in  favour  of  Calvinifm.     It  was  of  Hill  greater  importance, 
that  they  utterly  aboliilicd  the  liturgy,  and,  in  its  (lead, 
eftabhdicd  a  new  directory  for  worfliip,  by  whicii,  fuitably 
to  the    fpirit   of    the  puritans,     the  ulmoll    liberty,    both 
in  praying  and    preaching,    was   indulged    to    the    public 
teachers.     They  alfo  agreed  in  introducing  and  enforcing 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  by  which  epifcopacy  was 
abjured;  and  a"  national  engagement,  attended  with  every 
circumilance  that  could  render  a  promife  iacred  and  obli- 
gatory, was  entered  into  with  the  Scots,  never  to  fulTcr  its 
re-admidion.     All  thefe  meafures,  fays  JNIr.  Hume,  ihev.-ed 
little   fpirit  of  accommodation  in  the  parliament ;  and  the 
king's  commifTioners  were  not  furprifed  to  find  the  eftablifli- 
ment   of  prefl^yters.  and  the  direilory  pofitively  demanded, 
together  with  the  fubfcription  of  the  covenant,  b.ith  by  the 
king  and  kingdom.     This  afTcmbly  fubfilled  till    Feb.  22. 
J64I,  about  three  weeks  after  the  kmg's  death,  having  fat 
live  years,  fix  months,  and  twenty-two  days,   in  which  they 
had    1 1 63   feflions.     They   were    afterwards  changed  into 
a  committee  for  the  examination  of  fuch  minifters  as  pre- 
fentcd  themfelves  for  ordination  or  induction   into  livings, 
and  met  once  a  week,  till  March  25,  1652;  when  the  long 
partiamcnt  being  turned  out  of  the  houfc  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  they  broke  up  without  any  formal  dilfohilion.     The 
works    oi   the   alTemljly,     bcfides    fome    letters    to    foreign 
churches,  and    occafional    admonitions,   were,    i.  "  Their 
humble  advice  to  the  parhamcnt,  for  ordination  of  minifters, 
and  fettling   the   pitroyterian  government."      2.  "  A   di- 
reftory  for  public  worlhip."     3.   "Aconfeflion  of  faith." 
4.   "  A  larger  and  rtiorter  catechifm."     5.  "  A  review  of 
fome   of  the  thirty-nine   articks."      ♦'   When   pofterity," 
fays   Mr.  Neal,    "  (liall    impartially   review    this    aflembly 
of  divines,    and   confidcr   the  times  in    which  they  lived, 
they  will  have  a  juft  veneration    for   their   memory;    for 
though  their  fcntiments  in  divinity  were  in  many  iciftances 
too  narrow  and  coatrafted,  yet,  with  all  their  faults,  amongft 
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which  their  perfecuting  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  leaftt 
they  were  certai'ily  men  of  real  i>icty  and  virtue,  who  meant 
well,  and  had  the  interell  of  religion  at  heart;  and  moft  of 
them  poUefled  as  much  learning  as  any  of  their  cotempo- 
raries:  the  names  of  Lighttoot,  Selden,  Gataker,  Greenhill, 
Arro'.vfjnith,  Twifle,  bilhop  Reynolds,  Waiiis,  &c.  will 
always  meet  with  cTleem  from  the  learned  world;  and 
had  they  not  grafped  at  coercive  power  or  jurildidtion  over 
the  confciences  of  men,  tlu-ir  cbaraiters  would  have  betii 
unblen.idKd."  Lord  Clarendon  (vohi.  p.  530.)  allows, 
"  that  about  twenty  of  them  were  revtrtnd  and  worthy 
perfons,  and  epifcopal  in  their  judgments;  but  as  to  the  re- 
mainder, they  were  but  pretenders  to  divinity;  fome  were 
infamous  in  their  lives  and  coiiverfations;  and  mod  of  them 
of  very  mean  parts  and  learning,  if  not  of  fcandidous  igno- 
rance, and  of  no  other  reputation  than  of  malice  to  the 
church  of  England."  Mr.  Eachard  confefl'es,  that  his 
lordihip  has,  perhaps  with  too  mudi  fevcrity,  faid,  that 
fiime  of  thefe  divines  were  infamous^  in  their  lives  and 
char.:<fteis ;  but  Mr.  Baxter,  who  kne^v  moft  of  them,  fays, 
"  they  were  men  of  eminent  learning,  godiinefs,  minifterial 
abilities,  and  fidelity;  and  being  not  worthy  to  be  one  ol 
them  myfelf,"  fays  he,  "  I  may  more  iully  fpeak  the 
truth,  which  I  know,  even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy, 
that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  information  of  ; 
hiftory,  and  by  any  other  evidences,  the  Chriftian  world, 
fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  had  never  a  fynod  of  more 
excellent  divines  than  this  fynod,  and  the  fynod  of  DoTt." 
"  The  clhine  ri'^ht,"  fays  Mr.  Neal,  "  of  the  prtft^yterian 
government,  full  threw  them  into  heats,  and  then  divided 
them ;  engaging  them  firft  with  the  parliament,  and  then 
with  the  Independents  and  Eraftians.  Their  oppofing  a 
toleration,  raifed  them  a  great  many  enemies,  and  caufed  a  ~ 
fccellion  in  their  own  body;  for  after  they  had  carried  the 
quellion  of  "  divine  right,"  the  Independents  and  Eraf- 
tians defevtcd  them,  after  which  they  found  it  very  difficult 
to  mufter  as  many  as  would  make  a  houfe.  Had  the  parlia- 
ment diffolved  them  at  this  junfture,  they  had  feparated 
with  honour;  but  they  dwindled  by  degrees,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  church  was  tranflated  to  the  provincial  af- 
femblies.  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  vii.  p.  32.  Ncal's  Hift.  Pur. 
vol.  ii.  p.  35,  &c.  p.  335.   410. 

Assemblies  of  the  fflm/w  MarlU,  or  Mail,  of  the  field 
of  I\Ijrs,  or  Aliiy;  fee  Filld  of  Mars,  &c. — Rebi-llious 
aflembly;  fee  Rebellious. — Unlawful  aflembly;  fee 
Unlawful.  "~ 

Assembly  is  ])articnlarly  ufi.d  in  the  Icau-mondc,  fur 
a  ftated  and  general  meeting  of  the  polite  perfons  of  both 
fexcs,  for  the  fake  of  converfation,  dancing,  and  play. 

Assembly  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Art,  for  the 
fecond  beat  of  the  drum,  being  that  before  tlie  march.  On 
hearing  this,  the  fokiiers  ilrike  their  tents,  roll  them  up,  and 

then  (land  to  their  arms The  third   beating  is  called  the 

march,  as  the  firll  is  called  the  general. 

ASSEMON,  AzMON,or  Jeshimon,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  city  in  the  wildernefs  of  Meon,  fouth  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
I  Sam.  xxiii.  25.  Jofh.  xv.  4.  Alfo,  an  encampment  of 
lirael  in  the  delert.  Azmon  was  the  neareft  city  to  Egypt, 
fouth.     Numb,  xxxiii.  29.  xxxiv.  4,  5. 

ASSENA,  in  Geography.     See  Esse. 

ASSENEDE,  a  town  of  Flanders,  one  mile  fouth-weil 
of  Sas  de  Ghent. 

ASSENEPOWALS,  a  lake  of  America,  weftward  of 
Chriilianaux  lake,  through  which  its  waters  run  into  Albany 
river,  in  New  South  Wales. 

A-SSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  acd  county  of  Solms  Rodelheim,    at  the 

couflu& 
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confl'!-5  of  tlie  Wetter  and  Nidda,  eleven  miles  noitli-eaft  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne.  N.  lat.  50°  1 1'.  -E.  long. 
8^  50'., 

ASSENS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  fitnate  on  the 
weft  coa'l  of  the  illand  of  Funen,  with  a  good  harbour  on 
t]ie  Little  Belt,  chiefly  inhabited  by  filliennen.  The  paf- 
fage  from  hence,  acrofs  the  Little  Belt,  to  Arroa  foi'.nd,  in 
the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  is  nine  miles.  N.  lat.  55'^  21'. 
E.  long.  9"  54. 

ASSENSU,^/;.",  CapiluH,  in  Laiv,     Sec  Sine,  &c. 

AssENsu  Re^^'io.     See  Regio. 

AsstNsu  Palris,  Doiver  ex.     See  Dower. 

ASSENT,  AssENSus,  an  agreement  or  acquiefcence  of 

tiie  mind  to   iomething   propofed  or   affirmed Tiius,    to 

alfcr.t  to   any  propoiitiou,  is  to  allow  it  to  be  true,  or  to 
perceive  its  truth. 

Aflent  is  dillinguifhed,  like  faith,  into  impUc'it,  or  bllnil ; 
and  explicl;,  or  Jiang,  &e. — Others  dillinguifli  it  into  ai^ual 
and  hal'iluah 

Assent,  actual,  is  a  determination  of  the  mind,  arifmg 
from  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition. 

Assent,  habitual,  confifts  in  certain  habits  of  believing 
or  aequielcing,  induced  in  the  mind  by  repeated  acts. 

To  this  belongs  faith,  which  is  an  aiTent  arifing  from  the 
authority  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. — Such  alfo  is  opinion, 
which  is  defined  an  affent  of  the  mind,  cum  fonntillne  oppofil'i, 
ice. 

Father  Malebranche  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  or  prin- 
ciple of  method,  never  to  allow  any  thing  for  truth,  from 
wliich  we  can  forbear  our  affent  without  fome  fecrct  reproach 
of  our  own  reafon. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  (vol.  i. 
p.  172,  Sec),  has  given  us  a  new  theory  of  affent  or  belief  in 
general ;  a  theory,  which  fuits  very  well  with  his  hypothe- 
fis  of  ideas,  and  ieems  to  be  a  natural  confequence  of  it, 
and  which  at  the  fame  time  reconciles  all  tiie  belief  tiiat  we 
find  in  human  nature  to  perfecl  fcepticifm.  According  to 
this  writer,  "  an  opinion  or  belief  may  be  mofl  accurately 
defined,  a  lively  idea  related  to  or  afTociated  wiih  a  prefcnt 
iniprcflion."  Upon  this  notion  of  belief  a  great  part  of  his 
theory  is  formed  ;  and  hence  he  deduces  wliat  he  cn'ls  his 
hypothefis,  "  that  belief  is  more  pioperly  an  aft  of  the  fen- 
filive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures."  Dr.'Reid 
has  juiHy  obferved,  in  his  examination  of  this  theory  (Eff. 
on  tlie  Intellectual  Powers  jf  Man,  p.  ^y^.),  that  the  be- 
lief of  a  propofition  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  of  which 
every  man  is  confcious,  und  what  it  is  he  underllands  per- 
feftly,  though,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  he  cannot  give  a 
logical  definition  of  it.  If  he  compares  it  with  the  ftrengtli 
or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any  modification  of  ideas, 
they  are  fo  far  from  appearing  to  be  one  and  the  fame, 
that  they  have  not  the  kail  fimilitude.  That  a  llrong  be- 
lief and  a  weak  belief  differ  only  in  degree,  we  may  cafily 
comprehend  ;  but  that  belief  and  no  belief  fhould  differ 
only  in  degree,  no  man  can  admit  who  underllands  what  he 
fpeaks  ;  for  this  in  reality  is  to  fay,  that  fomething  and 
nothing  differ  only  in  degree,  or  that  nothing  is  a  degree  of 
fomething.  Every  propofition  that  may  be  the  objeft  of 
behef,  has  a  contrary  propofition  that  may  be  the  obieit  of 
a  contrary  belief.  The  ideas  of  both,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume,  are  the  fame,  and  differ  only  in  degrees  of  viva- 
city :  that  is,  contraries  differ  only  in  degree  ;  and  fo  plea- 
fure  may  be  a  degree  of  p^n,  and  hatred  a  degree  of  love. 
Such  are  the  abfurdities  that  follow  from  this  doftrine  ;  but 
it  is  needlefs  to  trace  them,  as  none  of  them  can-  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  doftrine  itfelf.  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  "  Treutife  of  Human  Nature,"  fcnfible  that 
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his  theory  of  belief  is  very  objeftionable,  feems  in  fome 
meafure  to  retraft  it  ;  but  he  full  appezis  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  beuef  is  only  a  modification  of  tlie  idea,  th.ough  viva- 
city is  not  a  proper  term  hv  which  to  cxprefs  that  modifi- 
cation. He  therefore  adopts  fome  analogical  phrafes  to  ex- 
plain that  modification  ;  fuch  as  "  apprehending  the  idea 
more  ftrongly,  or  taking  faflcr  hold  of  it."  But  tliis  is 
merely  a  change  of  terms  whicli  have  no  precife  difference  ; 
and  whatever  modification  of  the  idea  he  makes  belief  to 
be,  whether  in  vivacity  or  in  a  ftronger  apprehenfion  of  it, 
tlie  hypothefis,  which  makes  perception,  memoi-y,  and  ima- 
gination to  be  diflerent  degrees  of  that  modification,  is 
chargeable  witli  tiie  fame  abfurdities  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Hartley's  theory  on  tliis  fubjeft,  though  not  very  intelli- 
gibly expreffed,  is  not  very  difiercnt  from  that  of  Mr.  Hume  ; 
and  it  is  liable  to  fimilar  objeftions.  "  Affent  and  diflent," 
fays  this  writer  (Obfervations  on  Man,  p.  191.  ed.  Ato. 
1 79 1.),  "  whatever  their  prccife  and  particular  nature  may 
be,  mud  com.e  under  the  notion  of  ideas,  being  only  thole 
very  complex  internal  feelings,  which  adhere  by  affocialion 
to  fuch  clufters  of  words  as  are  called  propofitions  in  ge- 
neral, or  affirmations  and  negations  in  particular."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  dillinguilhes  afieiit,  and  of  courfe  its  oppo- 
fite,  dilTent,  into  two  kinds,  rati'jnal  a.nd  prac?i:a/.  Ratio- 
nal ojfaii  to  any  propofition  may  be  defined  a  readinefs  to 
affirm  it  to  be  true,  proceeding  from  a  clofe  affociation  of 
the  ideas  fuggefted  by  the  propofition  with  the  idea,  or  in- 
ternal feeling,  belonging  to  the  word  truth  ;  or  of  the 
terms  of  the  propofition  with  the  word  truth.  Rational 
dijjcnt  is  the  oppofile  to  this.  This  affent,  he  adds,  might 
be  called  verbal ;  but  as  every  perfon  fuppofes  himfelf  al- 
ways to  have  fu-licient  reafon  for  fuch  readinefs  to  afHrm 
or  deny,  he  prefers  tlie  term  rational.  PraP.ical  ajfent  is 
a  readinefs  to  aft  in  fuch  manner  as  the  frequent  vivid  recur- 
rency  of  the  rational  affent,  difpofes  us  to  aft;  and />/v7(7;V<»/ 
dijfan  the  contrary.  Pratlical  ajfent  is  therefore  the  natural 
and  neceffary  confequence  of  rational,  when  fufficiently  im- 
preffed.  For  his  mode  of  invelb'gating  the  caufes  of  both 
kinds  of  affent,  and  of  accounting  for  them  on  the  princi- 
ples of  affociation,  we  mufl  refer  to  his  work  vbifuprn. 

For  a  farther  account  of  this  fubjeft,  with  regard  to  the 
reafons  or  principles  upon  which  aflent  is  founded,  and 
the  various  meafures  and  degrees  of  it,  fee  Demonstra- 
tion, Evidence,  Faith,  Judgment,  Knowledge, 
PROiiABiLiTY,  and  Testimony.  See  alfo  Axioms, 
Maxims,  and  Principles. 

Assent  Royal,     See  Royal. 

ASSER,  or  AssERius  Menevensie,  in  5/ijfr<</i/jv,  an 
Englifli  divine  of  the  ninth  century,  was  a  native  of  St. 
David's  in  Wales,  where  he  afTunied  the  monaftic  habit 
among  the  Bentdiftines.  According  to  Dr.  Cave,  he  was 
a  relation,  and  Hearne  fays,  nephew,  to  Afferius,  archbi- 
fliop  of  St.  David's.  Having  made  a  confidcrablc  progrefs 
in  learning  under  John  Scotus  Erigcua,  he  was  invited  to 
court  by  king  Alfred,  and  amongll  other  preferments,  ob- 
tained the  bifhoprie  of  Shcrburn.  Dr.  Cave  informs  us, 
that  Alfred,  by  his  advice,  founded  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford ;  but  the  time  of  its  eflabliniment  has  been  a  fubjeft 
of  difpute.  Afler  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,"  firll  pub- 
lifiied  by  archbifnop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  charafter  in 
his  edition  of  Walfingham's  Hillory,  printed  at  London,  in 
folio,  in  1574;  and  republillied  in  a  colleftion  of  Engliih 
hiilorians  by  Cambden,  at  Frankfort,  in  folio,  in  1602; 
and  again  by  Mr.  Wife,  at  Oxford,  in  8vo.,  in  1722.  Ni- 
cholfon,  in  his  "  Hiilorical  Library,"  obferves,  that  Al- 
fred's Life,  by  Afierius,  reaches  no  farther  than  the  45th 
year  of  his  age,  coinciding  by  his  computation  with  the 
0^2  year 
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yearof  our  Lord  Sq';  ;  and  therefore  the  continuation  to  the 
king's  death  miifl  l:.ivc  been  fiipphed  by  Liter  authors.  This 
work  has  been  afcribed  by  Hcurne  to  the  archbl(hop  Af- 
fcriiis.  Another  work,  under  the-  title  of  "  AfTerius's  An- 
rak,"  has  been  afcribed  to  him,  and  was  publilhed  by  Dr. 
Gale  in  !iis  "  Decern  Scriptores,  &c."  at  Oxford,  in  1691, 
foho  ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  name  of  Afl'er 
has  not  been  prefixed  to  an  anonymous  coUeiElion  of  unquef- 
tionable  authenticity,  though  the  real  autlior  was  not  cer- 
tainly known.  Thefe  "  Annals,"  it  has  been  alleged,  ex- 
tend to  the  year  914,  whereas  AlTer  died  in  909,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  appendix  to  tlic  work.  Dr.  Gale  af- 
cribes  it  to  Affer,  and  his  notion  is  favoured  by  its  infilling 
chiefly  upon  the  fortunes  of  king  Alfred.  Aflerius  has  the 
reputation  of  a  faithful  hiftorian.  Some  other  works  have 
been  afcribed  to  him  ;  and  fomc  have  faiJ  that  he  was  the 
trandator  of  "  Boethius  de  Confolatione,"  and  not  king 
Alfred,  commonly  reputed  as  fuch.  AfTer  died,  according 
to  Godwin  and  Hearne,  in  S83  ;  but  accordintj  to  Du-Pin, 
Cave,  Olcarius,  and  Oudin,  in  909.  Cave's  H.  L.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66.     Gen.  Did. 

ASSERA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Macedonia,  upon  the  river  Vera,  near  Salonichi. 

ASSERAC,  among  the  Turku     See  Assis. 

ASSERADOE.S,  in  Ceo^inphy,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  North  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  Re- 
alejo,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua. 

ASSERIDA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  kind  of  (lirub,  the  leaves  of  which  being 
chewed  are  a  cure  for  the  colic,  to  which  that  people  are 
very  fubjea.     Phil.  Tranf.  N''  232. 

ASSERIGO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  province  of  Abruzzo  ultra,  feven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Aquila. 

ASSERTION,  in  the  Language  of  the  Schools,  a  pro- 
polition  which  a  perfon  advances,  and  wliich  he  avows  to  be 
true,  and  is  ready  to  maintain  in  public. 

ASSES,  Order  of,  Afimrum  Ordo,  in  Ecdefiajllcal H'lf- 
tory,  a  denomination  given  to  the  Mathurins  or  Trinitarians, 
becaufe  they  were  anciently  obliged,  in  travelling,  to  lidc  on 
afles,  not  horfes.  This  obligation  was  let  afide  by  a  new  rule 
given  the  order  by  pope  Clement,  in  1267.     Dii-Cange. 

ASSES,  in  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa,  in  Guinea, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  counti-y,  to 
the  weft  of  Rio  de  Volta. 

ASSESSMENTS,  in  Laiu,  denote  taxes  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  a  parifli  or  dillritl  for  fome  fpecial  purpofe, 
or  on  thofe  of  the  country  for  tiie  fupport  of  government. 
The  term  ajjefs  is  derived  by  Johnfon  from  the  Italian  ajfef- 
tare,  to  malve  an  equilibrium  or  balance,  and  fignifying  to 
charge  with  a  certain  fum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter  liav- 
mg  no  other  fulTicient  revenue  to  fupport  thenifelves  and 
their  meafures,  introduced  the  pradtice  of  laying  weekly 
and  monthly  afteiTments  of  a  fpccific  fum  upon  the  feveral 
■  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  levied  by  a  pound  rate  on 
lands  and  perfonal  eftates ;  which  were  occalionally  conti- 
nued during  the  whole  ufurpation,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of 
1 20,000 1.  a  month,  fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the 
reftoration,  the  ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  inftead 
of  fuch  monthly  afTeffments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 
newed ;  vrz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted  by 
the  temporalty,  and  four  by  the  clergy  ;  and  in  1670,  when 
800,000 1.  was  raifed  by  way  of  fuhfidy,  which  was  the 
laft  time  of  raifing  fupplies  in  that  way.  For,  the  monthly 
afieCfments  being  now  eftablilhed  by  cuftom,  being  raifed  by 
eucuoifiioners  named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more 


certain  revenue  ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more 
of  fubfidies,  but  occafional  afftirments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required.  'J"l\efe  periodical  affeffments, 
the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the  more  ancient 
fcutago,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to  all_  intents  and* pur- 
pofes  a  land-tax  ;  and  the  afleffments  were  fometimes  ex- 
prefsly  fo  called.     Sec  I^and-tax,  and  Subsidy. 

AssissMENT,  in  a  Military  Setijl;  fignifies  a  certain  rate 
which  is  paid  by  the  county-trcafurer  to  the  receiver-general 
of  the  land-tax,  to  indemnify  any  place  for  not  having 
raifed  the  militia  ;  which  fum  is  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general  into  the  exchequer.  The  fum  to  be  anifl'  d  is  four 
pounds  for  each  man,  where  no  annual  certificate  of  the  ftatc 
of  the  militia  has  been  tranfmittcd  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  : 
if  not  paid  before  Jiuie  yeai-ly,  it  may  be  levied  on  the  pa- 
rilh  oflieers.  Such  alfednient,  where  there  is  no  county 
rate,  is  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  poor's  rate. 

ASSESSOR,  formed  of  ij^/, /o,  and /('(/fo,  /Jit,  an  infe- 
rior or  fubordinate  officer  of  jullice,  chiefly  appointed  to 
affift  tlie  ordinary  judge  with  his  opinion  and  advice.  In 
this  fenfc,  the  mafters  in  chancery  aiv  afiefibrs  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  There  arc  two  kind:;  of  afleflors  in  the  imperial 
chamber,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. — The  ordinary  are 
now  in  number  forty-one,  whereof  five  are  elected  by  the 
emperor,  viz.  three  counts  or  barons,  and  two  jurij'conj'tdti, 
or  civil  lawyers.  Tlie  cleiSors  appoint  ten,  the  fix  circles 
eighteen,  &c.  They  ai!:t  in  quality  of  counfellors  of  the 
chamber,  and  have  falaries  accordingly. 

Assessor  is  alio  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  affeires  or  lays 
afTefTments  of  taxes  and  other  public  duties. 

In  this  feufe,  afteffors,  among  its,  arc  inhabitants  of  a 
town  or  village  elefted  by  the  community  to  alTefs  or  fettle 
the  taxes  and  other  impofitions  of  the  year,  to  fix  the  pro-t 
portion  which  each  perfon  is  to  bear,  according  to  his 
eltate,  and  to  fee  the  coUetfion  made.  Thefe  are  alfo  called 
in  our  law  ajjij'ores.  By  the  flat.  16  &  17  Car.  II.  two  in- 
habitants in  every  parifh  were  made  affcfrors  for  the  royal  aid. 

ASSESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Mi- 
lefians,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  Aflefieufis, 
which  was  burned  by  the  flames  which  were  driven  thither 
by  the  wind.  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

ASSETS  (Fr.  (T^a,  i.e./atis,  enough),  in /,<7w,  fignify 
goods  enough  to  dilcharge  that  burden  which  is  caft  upon 
the  executor  or  heir,  in  latisfying  the  debts  and  legacies  of 
the  teftator  or  anceftor.  ^ro.  ih.  Ajfets.  Afiets  are  real  or 
perfonal ;  where  a  man  hath  lands  in  fee-fimple,  and  dies 
feiied  thereof,  the  lands  which  come  to  his  heir  are  aflets 
real ;  and  where  he  dies  poffelfrd  of  any  perfonal  eftate,  the 
goods  which  come  to  the  executor  are  zSeti  perfonal.  Afftts 
are  alfo  divided  into  affets  per  defcent,  and  affets  inter  maines  : 
afiets  by  defcent  is  where  a  perfon  is  bound  in  an  obligation, 
and  dies  feifed  of  lands  which  defcend  to  the  heir,  the  land 
fiiall  be  aflets,  and  the  heir  (hall  be  charged  as  far  as  the 
land  to  him  defcended  will  extend  :  affets  inter  niaincs  h 
when  a  man  indebted  makes  executors,  and  leaves  them  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  ;  or  where  fome  com-  , 
modity  or  profit  arifcth  to  them  in  right  of  the  teftator, 
which  are  called  aflets  in  their  hands.  Terms  de  Ley,  56,  57. 

As  to  aflets  by  defcent,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  by  the 
common  law,  if  the  heir  had  fold  or  aliened  the  lands  which 
were  aflets  before  the  obligation  of  his  anceftor  was  put  in 
fuit,  he  was  to  be  difcharged,  and  the  debt  was  loft  ;  but  by 
ftat.  3  W.  &  M.  c.  14.  made  perpetual  by  6  Will.  III.  c.  14. 
the  heir  is  made  liable  to  the  value  of  the  land  by  him  fold, 
in  aclion  of  debt  brought  againft  him  by  the  obligee,  who 
fhall  recover  to  tlie  value  of  the  faid  land,  as  if  the  debt  was 
the  proper  debt  of  the  heir ;  but  the  land  which  is  fold  or 
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aliened  londjide  before  the  a£lion  brought,  fh:ill  not  be  liable 
to  execution  upon  a  judgment  recovered  againd  the  heir  in 
any  fuch  aftion.  And  by  ftat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  v  10.  lands 
oi  Cijlay  que  iruji  (hall  be  aflets  by  dtfccnt  ;  and  by  tlit  fame 
flat.  5  12.  eftates  pur  autre  i>le  (liall  be  aflets  in  the  hands  of 
the  heir,  if  they  come  to  him  by  reafon  of  a  fpccul  occu- 
pancy ;  and  where  there  is  no  fpccial  occupant,  they  fliall 
go  to  the  executors  andadminiftrators  of  the  paity  that  had 
them  by  virtue  of  tiie  grant,  and  Ihall  be  aflets  in  their 
hands.  When  a  man  binds  himielf  and  his  heirs  in  a  Ijond, 
and  dies  leaving  ilfiie  two  fons,  if  the  eldcll  Ion  entcr^  on  the 
lands  by  defcent  as  h^ir  to  the  father,  and  die  without  ifl"ne  ; 
and  then  the  youngeft  fon  enters,  he  fliall  be  charL>;ed  with 
affcts  as  heir  to  the  fatlier.  Dyer.  368.  Lands  which 
come  to  the  heir  by  purchafe  fliall  not  be  affets.  i  Danv. 
Abr.  577.  A  reverfion  in  an  ellate  for  life  or  years  fliall 
be  aflets,  and  a  reverfion  expcAant  upon  the  determination 
of  an  ellate  for  life  is  affets,  and  ought  to  be  pleaded  fpeci- 
ally  by  tlic  heir.  An  advowfon  is  aflets,  but  not  a  prefenta- 
tion  to  a  church  aftually  void,  which  may  not  be  fold.  Co. 
Lit.  374-  Lands  by  defcent  in  ancient  demelnc  will  be  al- 
fets  in  debt  ;  but  a  copyhold  eilate  defcending  to  an  heir  is 
not  afltts  ;  nor  is  any  right  to  an  ellate  aflets,  without  pof- 
feflion.  Danv.  577.  An  annuity  is  no  aflets,  for  it  is  only 
a  chrjft  ill  (i8'icn.  Equity  of  redemption  of  an  eftate  mort- 
gaifcd,  and  a  term  for  years  to  attend  the  inheritance,  are 
aiTets. 

Leafes  are  affets  to  pay  debts,  notwithflanding  the  aflent 
oF  the  executor  to  the  devife  of  them,  i  Lill.  Abr.  99. 
Aflets  in  the  hands  of  one  executor,  are  aflets  in  the  hands 
of  others  ;  and  if  an  executor  hath  goods  of  the  teftator  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  he  fliall  be  charged  in  refpeft  of  them. 
6.  Rep.  47.  In  aftions  againll  executors,  the  jury  ninll 
find  the  value  of  the  aflets  ;  for  the  plaintiff^  fliall  recover 
only  according  to  the  value  of  the  affets  found,  i  Rol. 
Rep.  58.  A  fpecial  judgment  againft;  affets  only  (hall 
have  relation  to,  and  bind  the  lands  from  the  time  of  iilmg 
the  original  writ  or  bill.      Carth.  Rep.  245. 

ASSEVERATION,  an  earneft  affirmation,  or  avouch- 
ing. 

ASSHETON,  William,  in  Bmgraphy,  an  Englifli  cpif- 
copalian  divine,  was  bnrn  at  Middleton  in  Lancafliire,  in  1641, 
and  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college  in  the  univerfity  ot  Ox- 
ford. Dillinguifhedby  his  application  and  proflciencyin  various 
parts  of  learning,  he  became  a  fellow  of  that  collc.re  in  1663, 
and  in  1673  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doilorin  divi- 
nity. Belides  other  preferments  to  which  he  was  advanced,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Beckenham  in  Kent,  in 
1676.  He  was  confclentioufly  and  zealoufly  attached  to 
the  church  in  which  he  officiated,  and  faithful  and  exem- 
plary in  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profeffion. 
Whilff  he  was  an  upright  and  able  advocate  for  the  efta- 
bhflitd  religion,  he  was  no  lefs  afliduous  in  inculcating, 
from  the  prefs  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  the  indifpenfable 
obligations  of  morality  and  praftical  religion.  In  the  pre- 
fent  age,  however,  his  "  Treatife  againlt  Toleration,"  and 
his  "  Poflibility  of  Apparitions,"  written  in  defence  of 
them,  will  not  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  liberality  of 
his  fpirit,  and  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment.  The  former, 
under  the  title  of  "  Toleration  difapproved  and  condemned, 
&c."  was  pubhflied  at  Oxford,  in  1670,  4to.  ;  and  his  book, 
intitled,  "  Cafes  of  Scandal  and  Perfecution,  &c."  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  was  publiihcd  at  London,  in  1674  ;  and  his 
"  Poffibility  of  Apparitions  "  was  occafioned  by  the  (lory  of 
Mrs.  Veale,  who  died  at  Dover,  and  was  faid  to  have  appeared 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  Bargrave  at  Canterbur)',  and  publiflied 
in  1 706.     This  ftory  has  been  fince  prelixed  to  "  Drcliii- 


coi'.rt  on  Death."  In  lORj,  Dr.  Afsheton,  who  was  a 
ilrenuous  advocate  for  monarchy,  wrote  "  Tlie  Roval 
Apology,"  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  abfolute  fubmif- 
fion  to  kings  ;  and  after  the  revolution,  he  wrote  a  p'ece  in 
defence  of  king  William  and  quten  Mary,  intitled,  "  A 
feafonable  Vindication  of  their  prefent  Majellies,"  in  which 
he  declared  to  the  public  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to 
fwear  allegiance  to  them.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  tracts 
againft  popery,  and  in  vindication  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  va- 
rious pieces  of  a  practical  nature.  Dr.  Afsheton  claims  pe- 
culiar commemoration  and  refpedl  as  the  firil  projettor  of 
the  fcheiTie  for  providing  a  maintenance  for  clergymens' 
v/idows  and  others,  by  a  jointure  payable  out  of  the  mercers' 
company.  To  this  fchenie  he  devoted  much  attention,  and 
after  contending  with  many  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
he  had  the  plcafurc  of  fucceeding.  An- "Account  of  the 
Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Advantages  of  the  Propofal,  &c." 
was  printed  in  17  13.  The  plan,  however,  was  not  founded 
on  a  fufficicnt  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  annuities; 
and  the  foclety  of  courfe  failed  in  making  good  its  pro- 
pofals.  Aiihcton  having  employed  his  time  and  talents  in 
promoting  the  intereils  of  truth,  according  to  his  views  of 
it,  and  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  humanity,  died  at  Becken-- 
ham,  in  171 1,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Gen.  Did. 
Biog.-Bnt. 

ASSIDEANS,  or  rather  Hasideans,  in  Antiqukv,  a 
fedt  among  the  Jews  ;  thus  called  irom  the  Hebrew 
Q»"(^[3n>  f-'^^lf'd'im,  merciful,  rigljleous,  I  Mac.  ii.  42.  vii. 
16.     Ecclehailicus,  xliv.  10. 

Dr.  Pridcaux  (ays  (Comm.  p.  ii.  book  iii.  vof.  iii.  p.  257.), 
that  after  the  fettling  of  the  Jewifli  church  in  Judaea,  on  the 
return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  there  were  two  forts 
of  men  among  the  members  of  it  ■  the  one  contented 
themfelves  with  the  written  law  of  Mofes,  and  were  called 
Zadikim,  or  the  righteous  ;  and  the  others  fuperadded  to  the 
law  the  courtitutions  and  traditions  of  the  Elders,  and  other 
religious  obfervances,  which  tliey  voluntarily  regarded  bv 
way  of  fupererogation,  and  being  csmlidered  as  poffeffiug  a 
degree  of  holinefs  fuperior  to  that  of  the  others,  they  were 
denominated  Chafiilcnns,  or  the  pir.us.  From  the  former  were 
derived  the  fedls  of  the  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  Karaites; 
and  from  the  latter,  the  Pharifecs,  and  Effenes.  Thefe  Affi- 
deans,  who  were  men  of  great  valour  as  well  as  eminently 
zealous  for  the  law,  joined  Mattathias  and  his  company  in 
the  fallneffes  of  the  mountains,  as  foon  as  Antiochus  was- 
returned  to  Antioch,  and  determined  to  fight  with  him  for 
the  law  of  their  god  and  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

ASSIDENT     Sign,    Signum   yljfulens,    in   MeJicine,    a 

fymptom  which  ufually  attends  a  dlleafe,  but  not  always. 

Thus  a  dry  rough  tongue,  thirll,  and  watcliing,   are  njjidcnt 

Jigns    in    an    ardent    fever.      In    this    fenfe,     ajjldents    differ 

ivom  pnthoguomonics,  which  are  infeperable  from  thedifeafe. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Adsiduus,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted a  rich  or  wealthy  perfon. 

The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  derived  from  as,  ajjis,  q.  d.  a  mo- 
nied  man. 

Hence  we  meet  with  afflduous  fureties,  affidui  jidejujfores, 
anfwering  to  what  the  French  now  call  city  fureties  or  fecu- 
rities,  cautions  bourgeoije. 

When  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Roman  people  into  five 
claffes,  according  as  they  were  aflcffed  or  taxed  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  richer  fort  who  contributed  affes,  were  denominat- 
ed ajfidui ;  and  as  thefe  were  the  chief  people  of  bufinefs, 
win  attended  all  the  public  concerns  :  thofe  who  are  dili- 
gent in  attendances  came  to  be  denominated  ajjidui. 

AssiDui  was  alfo  ufed  for  volunteers,  or  thofe  who 
ferved  in  the  army  at  their  own  expence. 

ASSIENTO^ 
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ASSIENTO,  orAssicNTA,  in  matters  of  (?^)»im^;w,  a 
Contrail  or  coiivoiitioii  between  the  king  of  Spam  and 
otlier  powers  for  furniniliig  the  Spanith  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica uit!i  neijro  i1.ives. 

The  term  is  originally  Spanifli,  and  fignifies  a  bargain  : 
accordinjjly  the  lir!l  aliiento  was  a  treaty  or  contraft  made 
witii  the  French  Gninea  company  whereby  they  were  put 
in  pofltffion  of  this  privilege,  in  conlidcration  of  a  certain 
duty  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Spain's  farms, 
for  every  negro  thus  furnifhtd. 

Tiie  Spaninrds,  having  almoft  deftroyed  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  Sjianilh  America,  have  been  many  years,  and 
ttill  arc  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their  mines,  and 
other  laborious  biifnufs,  by  negroes,  of  whjm  they  could 
fcarce  ever,  obtain  the  number  they  have  wanted  :  and  it  is 
certain,  if  they  were  fully  fupplicd,  they  would  get  yearly 
above  twice  the  filver  perhaps  they  now  do,  or  have  done 
for  many  years  p;i(L  It  nuiit  be  confcfied,  they  have  ufcd 
variety  of  mtafures  to  obtain  them.  The  Genoefc  under- 
took to  fupply  them  at  a  concerted  price  between  them  ; 
for  which  end  they  formed  a  company  called  the  afTiento, 
who  had  their  fadlors  at  Jamaica,  Cnrafoa,  and  Brafil  ;  but 
by  their  ill  management  made  nothing  of  this  contract  ;  nor 
did  tlteir  fucceli'ors  the  Portuguefe.  After  them  it  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  French,  who  made  fo  much  of  it,  that 
they  were  enabled,  by  a  computation  made  from  the  regif- 
ters  of  Spain,  to  impojt  into  the  French  dominions,  no  leis 
than  204,000,00:  of  pieces  of  eight.  Yet  they  at  length 
overglutted  the  market,  and  became  fuffercrs  towards  the 
conclulion. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  declared  king 
of  Spain  by  tiie  allies,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
between  England  and  France,  that  the  alTientoeontriicl  fhould 
be  transferred  to  the  Engli'h.  Accordingly  a  new  inllru- 
^ment  was  figned  in  May  171 3,  to  lall  thirty  years ;  and  the 
furnidiing  of  negroes  to  Spanilh  America  was  committed 
to  the  South-fea  Company,  jull  then  ercfted  ;  though  the 
full  convention  for  this  purpofe  was  made  in  or  about  the 
year  16S9.  ^ 

In  virtue  whereof  they  were  yearly  to  furnilh  4800  ne- 
groes ;  for  which  they  were  to  pay  at  the  fame  rate  as  the 
French,  with  this  condition,  that  during  the  firft  twenty- 
five  years,  onlylialf  the  duty  fliall  be  paid  for  fueh  as  tliey 
fliall  import  beyond  the  ilated  number. 

The  lad  article  gives  them  a  farther  privilege  not  en- 
joyed by  the  French  ;  which  is,  that  the  EngliPn  afiientids 
ihall  be  allowed,  every  year,  to  fend  to  the  Spanidi  America 
a  (hip  of  five  hundred  tons,  loadtn  with  the  fame  commodi- 
ties as  the  Spaniards  ufuully  carry  thither  ;  with  a  licence 
to  fell  the  fame  concurrently  with  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Porto 
Bello,  Carthagena,  and  Vera  Cruz.  This  additional  article 
was  fuppoled  as  advantagfous  to  the  company,  as  the  wliole 
contrail  befides  ;  being  granted  contrary  to  the  ufual  Spanilh 
policy,  which  has  evi;r  folicitoully  prcfervtd  the  commerce 
of  their  America  to  themfelvcs. 

Some  new  articles  were  afterwards  added  to  the  ancient 
afTiento  ;  as,  that  the  Englifh  (lionld  fend  their  regifter-fiiip 
yearly,  even  though  the  Spanifli  flota  and  galleons  did  not 
go  ;  and  that,  tor  the  firft  ten  years,  the  faid  fliip  might  be 
of  650  tons. 

Finally,  as  the  vSouth-fea  company  had  on  the  whole  been 
Jof»;rs  by  their  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
Ja  Chapelle,  in  174S,  they  had  or.ly  four  years  more  of  their 
affiento  term  remaining  (the  war  between  Spain  and  England 
having  connnenced  in  J  739,  and  interrupted  the  continuance 
of  it),  which  Spain  was  determined  not  to  renew,  at  leall 
j!ot  on  any  promifing  terras  j  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  it 
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was  concluded  by  the  Britllh  court  to  inflruft  her  tniniftef 
at  Madrid,  to  obtain  the  bell  equivalent  that  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  remaining  Ihort  time  of  the  company's  afiicnto 
contract. 

By  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded  on  the  5th  of  Ofto- 
ber  1750,  it  was  agreed  that  his  Britannic  majelly  P.ioulJ 
yield  to  his  Catholic  majefly  his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  alliento  (if  negroes,  and  of  the  annual  (liip,  during  the 
four  years  Uipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  ;  and 
in  conlidcration  of  a  compenfation  of  100,000 1.  (lerling  to  bs 
paid  by  his  Catholic  majelly  to  the  South-fea  company  with- 
in three  months,  his  Britannic  majelly  agreed  to  furrender  to 
him  all  that  might  be  due  to  that'company  for  balance  of 
accounts,  or  in  any  manner  arifmg  from  the  faid  afp.ento  ; 
thus  all  claims,  in  confcqucnce  of  this  contrail,  were  finally 
aboliihed,  and  a  period  was  put  to  all  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  South-fea  company. 

In  confequence  of  the  affiento  conveyed  to  Great  Britain 
by  Philip  v.,  Britifli  failorieswere  ellabliflied  at  Carthagena, 
Pan;mia,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanifli  fet- 
tlcnients.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  before  this  tim.e 
covered  the  ilate  and  tranfadlions  of  her  colonies,  was  re- 
moved. The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  refiding  in  the  towns 
of  moll  extcniivc  trade,  and  of  chief  rcfort,  had  the  bed  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condi- 
tion of  the  American  provinces,  of  obferving  their  dated 
and  occafional  wants,  and  of  knowing  what  commodities 
might  he  imported  into  them  with  the  greatell  advantage. 
In  confequence  of  information  fo  authentic  and  expeditious, 
the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  Englidi  colonies  who 
traded  to  the  Spanifli  main,  were  enabled  to  affort  and  pro- 
portion their  cargoes  fo  exailly  to  the  demands  of  the  mer- 
chants, that  the  contraband  commerce  w  as  carried  on  with 
a  facility,  and  to  an  extent,  unknown  in  any  former  period. 
Befides,  the  agents  of  the  BritiHi  South-fea  com.pany,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorifed  to  make 
by  til';  (hip  aunually  lent  to  Porto  Bello,  poured  in  their 
commodities  on  the  Spanilh  continent,  without  limitatioa 
or  rellraint.  Indead  of  a  (liip  of  500  tons  as  llipulatetl  in 
the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one  which  exceeded  900 
tons  in  burden.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
fmaller  veffels,  which  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring  creek, 
fupplied  her  clandellinely  with  frcih  bales  of  goods,  to  re- 
place fuch  as  were  fold.  The  iufpeclors  of  the  fair,  and 
officers  of  the  revenue  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  con- 
nived at  the  fraud.  The  compaiiy  itfclf,  however,  fudahied 
a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  affiento  trade  ;  W'hilll  many  of  its 
fervants  acquired  immenfe  fortunes.  Thus,  partly  by  the 
operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  adlivity  of 
private  interlopers,  almod  the  vifliole  trade  of  Spanifli  Ame- 
rica was  ingroiTed  by  foreigners.  The  immenfe  commerce 
of  the  galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of 
other  nations,  funk  to  nothiifg ;  »md  the  fquadron  itfelf  ii-- 
duced  from  15000  to  2000  tons  fervcd  hardly  any  purpofi  , 
about  the  year  1737,  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revcnvie 
ariling  from  the  fifth,  or  filver.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  eii- 
croaclimcnts,  Spain  llationcd  (hips  of  force,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Guarda  Coftas,"  on  the  coafls  of  thofc  provinces 
which  were  mofl  frequented  by  interlopers.  The  captain; 
of  thefe  guarda  codas,  by  feveral  unjudifiable  ails  of  violence, 
precipitated  Grtat  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain  ;  in  confe- 
quence of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  releafe  from  the 
affiento,  as  we  have  above  related,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being  re- 
ftrained  by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power.  Ander- 
fon's  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  P.37H.  Robcrtfon's  Hid.  Amcr. 
vol.  iii.   p.  378,  &c. 

AsElEJJTO, 
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AssiENTO,  in  Geography,  a  country  of  Africn,  on 
the  Gold  Coaft,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  unknown 
regions,  on  the  eaft  by  Achcm,  and  on  tlie  fouthby  Akanni 
or  Little  Achan.  Afficnto  is  impcrfcdlly  known,  as  its 
inhabitants  maintain  little  or  no  corrcfpondence  with  the 
maritime  negroes.  It  is  faid,  however,  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
which  the  Achanefe  fometimes  bring  to  the  coaft.  Its 
(ituation,  near  the  fource  of  Rio  Sacro  de  Cofta,  is  very 
advantageous  for  trade,  if  the  natives  were  more  difpofed  for 
commerce,  and  better  acquainted  with  their  own  intereih 

ASSIGN,  To,  in  Common  Laiv,  hath  various  fignifica- 
tions  :  one  general,  viz.  tofet  over  a  right  to  another,  or  ap 
point  a  djputv,  &c. ;  another  fpecial,  viz.  to  fet  forth  or  point 
out,  as  to  afiij^n  error,  afli^n  falfe  judgment,  wafte,  &c. 
In  afligning  of  error,  it  muft  be  when  tlie  error  is  committed ; 
in  falfe  judgment,  wherein  the  judgment  is  unjull  ;  in  vvafte, 
wherein  efpecially  the  wafte  is  committed.  Jullices  are  alio 
faid  to  be  affigned  to  take  affifes.  Stat.  1 1.  Hen.  VI.  c.  2. 

ASSIGNABLE  Ma^nkude,  in  Gdometry,  is  ufed  for  any 
finite  magnitude  that  can  be  expreficd  or  denoted,  and 
/ijjignnhk  Rafio,  for  any  expreffible  ratio. 

Assignee,  or  Assign,  in  Latv,  a  perfon  to  whom 
a  thing  is  appointed,  or  afligned  bv  the  aft  of  the  party,  or 
the  operation  of  law,  to  be  occupied,  paid,  or  dene. 

An  aflignee  differs  from  a  deputy  in  this,  that  the  aflignee 
poffetres  or  enjoys  a  thing  in  his  own  right  ;  and  a  deputy 
afts  in  right  of  another. 

Afiignee  may  be  fo  either  by  deed  or  by  law. 

Assignee  hy  Dadh  v.'h_en  a  leffee  of  a  term,  &c.ftlls  and 
afligns  the  fame  to  another  :  the  other  is  his  aflignee  by 
deed. 

Assignee  bv  La'w,  is  he  whom  the  law  fo  makes,  without 
any  appointment  of  the  petfon.  Thus,  an  executor  is  af- 
iignceby  law  to  theteftator,  wlio  diespofleffed  ot  a  leafe  made 
to  him  and  his  afligns. 

Assignees  under  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  are  perfons 
to  whom  the  bankrupt's  eilate  is  alTigned,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors :  thev  are  chofen  at  one  of  the  three 
meetings  appointed  by  the  commiilioners,  and  publifhed  in 
the  Gazette,  by  the  msjor  part  in  value  of  the  creditors 
who  fnall  then  have  proved  their  debts  ;  but  they  may  be 
originally  appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards 
approved  or  rejefted  by  the  creditors  :  and  no  creditor  (hall 
be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  aflignecs,  whofe  debt 
does  not  amount  to  ten  pounds.  By  virtue  of  the  ftatut^'s 
I  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  all  the  perfonal  eftate  and 
effefts  of  the  bankrupt  are  confidered  as  veiled  by  the  att 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  future  affignees  of  his  commiffioners, 
whether  they  be  goods  in  actual  pofftfiion,  or  debts,  con- 
trafts,  and  other  chofes  in  aftion  ;  and  when  the  affignees 
are  chofen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commiffioners 
are  to  affign  every  thing  over  to  them  ;  and  the  property  of 
every  part  of  the  eltate  is  thereby  as  fully  vefted  in  them, 
as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  hiinfelf,  and  they  have  the  lame 
remedies  to  recover  it.     12  Mod.  324. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  recovering 
the  property  vcfled  in  them,  by  their  own  authority  :  but 
cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor  compound  any  debts 
owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  rc.^er  any  matters  to  arbitration, 
without  the  cortfent  of  the  creditors,  or  a  major  part  of 
them  in  value,  obtained  at  a  Gazette  meetmg. 

The  affignees  ninft,  after  four,  and  within  twelve  months 
after  the  commiffion  idued,  give  one  and  twenty  day;  no- 
tice to  the  creditors  of  a  meeting  for  a  Dividend;  and 
within  eighteen  months,  a  fecond  and  final  dividend  fiiall 
be  made,  unlcfs  all  the  effects  were  exhaufted  bv  the  fuft. 

ASSIGNING.     See  Assign. 
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ASSIGNMENT,  the  aft  of  affigning  or  transferring 
the  intereft  or  property  a  man  has  in  any  thing  ;  or  of  ap- 
pointing or  fetting  over  a  rigiit  to  another.  Affignments 
may  be  made  of  lands  in  fee,  for  life  or  years  ;  of  an  an- 
nuity, rent-charge,  judgment,  itatute,  &c.:  as  to  lands,  they 
are  ufually  of  leafcs  and  ellates  for  years:  and  an  affignment 
differs  from  a  leaft  only  in  this  ;  that  by  a  leafe  one  grants 
an  intercll  lefs  than  his  own,  rcferviiig  to  hinilelf  a  rever- 
iion  :  whereas  in  affignments  he  parts  with  the  whole  pro- 
perty, a.id  the  affignee  Hands  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  iu 
the  place  of  the  affignor. 

No  eltate  of  freehold  or  term  of  years  (hall  be  affigned, 
but  by  deed  in  writing  figned  by  the  parties,  except  by 
operation  of  law.  Stat.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  If  leffee  for 
years  affign  all  his  term  in  his  leafe  to  another,  he  cannot 
referve  the  rent  in  the  affignment  ;  for  he  hath  no  intereft  in 
the  thing  by  reafon  of  which  the  rent  lefervtd  (houJd  be 
paid ;  and  where  there  is  no  reverfion,  there  can  be  no 
diftrefs  :  but  debt  may  lie  on  it  as  on  a  contraft.  I  Lill. 
Abr.  99.  If  the  executor  of  a  leffee  affigns  the  term,  debt 
will  not  lie  againft  him  for  rent  inciuTed  after  the  affign. 
mcnt;  becaufe  there  is  neither  privity  ot  contract  nor  eltate 
between  the  Icffor  and  executor  ;  but  if  the  kiTee  himfelf 
affign  his  leafe,  the  privity  of  contraft  remains  between 
him  and  the  leffor,  although  the  privity  of  eftate  is  gone 
by  the  affignment,  and  he  fiiall  be  chargeable  during  his 
life;  but  alter  his  death,  the  privity  of  contract  is  lik'jwjfe 
determined.  3  Rep.  14.  24.  Althougli  a  leffee  make  an 
affignment  even  of  his  term,  yet  debt  is  againft  him  by  the 
leffor  or  his  heir  (not  having  accepted  rent  from  the 
ailignee)  ;  but  where  a  leffee  affigi.s  his  term,  and  the  leffor 
his  reverfion,  the  privity  is  determined,  and  debt  doth  not 
lie  for  the  reverfioner  againft  the  firft  leffee.  Moor  472. 
If  an  affignment  is  made  by  an  affignee,  the  firft  affignee 
is  not  fuable  for  the  rent ;  for  if  he  be  accepted  by  the 
leffor,  the  admiffion  of  one  affignee  is  the  admiffion  of 
twentv.  Com  p.  Attorn.  491.  Where  a  tenant  for  years 
affigns  his  eftate,  no  conlideration  is  neceffary;  for  the 
tenant  being  fubjetl  to  payment  of  rent,  &c.  is  fufficient 
to  veil  an  eftate  in  the  affignees ;  in  other  cales,  fome  con- 
fideration  muft  be  paid,  i  Mod.  263.  The  words  required 
in  affignments  are,  grant,  njftgn,  and  fct  over,  which  may 
amount  to  a  grant,  feoffment,  leafe,  releafe,  confirmation, 
&c.  I  Inft.  301.  In  thefe  deeds  the  affignee  is  to  covenant 
to  fave  harmlefs  from  former  grants,  S;c.  that  he  is  owner 
of  the  land,  and  has  power  to  affign  ;  that  the  affignee  (hall 
quietly  enjoy,  and  to  make  further  aflurance;  and  the 
affignee  covenants  to  pay  the  rent,  and  perform  the  cove- 
nants, &c. 

The  ttat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  34.  give."!  the  affignee  of  a 
reverfion  (after  notice  of  fuch  affignment),  the  fame  reme- 
dies againft  the  particular  tenant,  by  entry  or  aftion,  for 
wafte  or  other  forfeitures,  non-payment  of  rent,  and  non- 
performance of  conditions,  covenants,  and  agreements,  as 
the  affignee  himfelf  might  have  had  ;  and  makes  him  equally 
liable  on  the  other  hand,  for  aits  agreed  to  be  performed 
by  the  affignee,  except  in  the  cafe  of  warranty.  A  bond, 
being  a  cliofe  in  aition,  cannot  be  affigned  over  fo  as  to 
enable  the  affignee  to  fue  in  his  own  name  ;  and  therefore^, 
the  form  of  ailigning  a  chofe  in  attion  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  of  truft,  and  an  agreement  to  permit  the  affignee 
to  make  nfe  of  the  name  of  the  affignee,  in  order  to  recover 
the  poffeffion.  Accordingly,  when  in  common  acceptation 
a  debt  or  bond  is  faid  to  be  affigned  over,  it  muft  ft^iU  be 
fued  in  the  name  of  the  original  creditor  ;  the  perfon,  to 
whom  it  is  transferred,  being  rather  an  attorney  than  an 
affignee.     But  the  king  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  i 
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■for  he  might  always  either  grant  or  receive  a  clvip  in  aif^ion 
by  affignment  ;  and  our  courts  of  equity,  coiilideriiig  that 
in  a  commercial  country  almoft  all  pcrfonal  property  mull 
neccdarily  lie  in  contract,  will  proted  the  airignmeut  of  a 
chofe  ill  aftion,  as  much  as  the  bw  will  tliat  of  a  chofe  in 
pofTefnon.  3  P.  Wms.  199.  I"  equity,  therefore,  a  bond 
is  afTignable  for  a  valu;ible  confuleration  paid,  and  the 
afliguee  alone  becomes  entitled  to  the  money,  fo  that  if 
the  obligor,  after  notice  of  the  alTi^nment,  pays  the  money 
to  the  obligee,  he  will  be  *;ompelled  to  pay  it  over  again. 
2  Vern.  295. 

Several  things  are  affignable  by  afls  of  parliament, 
which  fecm  not  to  be  afTignable  in  their  own  nature  ;  as 
promiffory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  by  ftat.  3  Sc  4  Ann. 
c.  9.  ;  bail-bonds  by  the  dierill',  by  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16.  ;  a 
judge's  ceitificate  for  taking  and  profccuting  a  felon  to 
conviction,  by  10&  11  W.' 3.  c.  23.  ;  and  a  bankrupt's 
efFeds,  by  the  feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy. 

The  njjignmeni  of  Joivcr  is  the  fctting  out  of  a  woman's 
marriage-portion  by  the  king.     By  the  old  law,  grounded 
on   the   feudal  exadions,  a   woman   could  not  be  endowed 
\ntli()Ut   a   fine  paid   to   the  lord  ;  neither  could  (lie  many 
again   without  iiis  licenle  ;  but   {he  could  contracl  hcrfclf, 
and  fo  convey  part  of  the  f^eud,  to  the  lord's  enemy.      Mirr. 
c.  I.  ;J^  3.      This  liccnfe  the  lords  took  care  to  be  well  paid 
for ;  and  as  it   feenis,  would    fonietimes  force  the  dowager 
to  a   fecoud  marriage,  in   order   to  gain  the  line.     But,  to 
remedy  thefe  opprelTions,  it  was  provided,  firil  by  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  1.  and  afterwards  by  Magna  Charta  (cap.  7.), 
that  the   widow  fliould  pay   nothing  for   her  marriage,  nor 
be  dillrained  to  marry  again,  if  Ihe  chofe  to  live  without  a 
hufband  ;  but  fliould  not,  however,  marry  againll  the  con- 
fent  of  the  lord  :   and  farther,  that  nothing  lliould  be  taken 
for   afTignment  of  the  widow's  dower,  but  that  (he   fliould 
remain  in  her  hufband's  capital  manfion-houl'e  for  forty  days 
after  his   death,    during  which   lime,    called  the   widow's 
"  quarantine,"  her  dower  fliould  be  alTigned.     The  parti- 
cular lands  to  be  held   in  dower,  muft  be   alTigned  by  the 
heir  of  the  hufljand,  or  his  guardian  ;  Co.  Litt.  34,  35.  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  notoriety,  but  alfo  to  entitle  the  lord 
of  the  fee  to   demand  his  fervices  of  the  heir,    in  relped  of 
the  lands  fo    holden.      For  the  heir  by  this  entry  becomes 
tenant  thereof  to   the   lord,  and  the  widow    is  immediate 
tenant  to   the  heir,  by   a  kind  of  fubinfeudation  or  under- 
tenancy,  completed  by  this  invcfliture  or  alTignmcut ;  which 
tenure   may  ilill  be  created,  notwithftundiug  the  ilatute  of 
quia  emptores,  becaufe  the  heir  parts  not  with  the  fee  fimple, 
but  only  with  an  eftate   for  life.     If  the  heir  or  his  guar- 
dian do  not  afTign  her  dower  within  the  time  of  quarantine, 
or  do  alTign  it  unfairly,  fhe  has  her  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
fherilT  is  appointed  to  alTign  it.     Co.  Litt.  34,   35.     Or,  if 
the  heir,  being  under  age,  or  his  guardian  ailign  more  than 
fne  ought  to  have,  it  may  be  afterwards  remedied  by  writ 
of  Admeasurement  of  ilower.     Bl.  Com.  vol.ii.  135.  &c. 
The  alTitrnment   of  the  lands  is  for  the  life  of  the  woman  ; 
and   if  lands  are  afligned   to  a  woman  for  years,   in  recom- 
pence  of  dower,  this  is  no  bar  of  dower.  2  Danv.  Abr.  i6oj 
When   other  land  is  afligned,  that  is  no  part  of  the  lands 
in  which  the  woman  claims  dower,  that  affignment  will  not 
be  good  or  binding  ;  and   there   muil  be  certainty  in  that 
which  is   affigned  ;  otherwife,  though  it  be  by  agreement, 
it    may  be   void.    4  Rep.  2.    i  lull.  34.     If  a  wife  accept 
and  eiiter   upon  lefs   land  than  the  third  of  the  whole,  on 
the   flicriff's   affignment,    flie    is    barred  to  demand   more. 
Moor.  679.     But  if  a  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  of  the  lands 
of  her  firlt  huftjand,  and  her  fecond  hufljand  accepts  of  this 
dower  lefs  than  her  third  part,  (lie  may,  after  his  death. 
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refufe  the  fame,  and  have  her  full  third  part.  Fitz.  Dower, 
121.  By  provilion  of  law,  tlie  wife  may  take  a  third  part 
of  thehulhand's  lands,  and  hold  them  difcharged.  2  Danv. 
672.  Theihcnffniay  alfo  affign  a  rent  out  of  the  land  in  lieu 
of  dower  ;  and  her  acceptance  of  it  will  bar  dower  out  of 
the  fame  land,  but  not  of  other  lands.  2  And.  31.  Dyer, 
31.  I  Nelfon  Abr.  680.  None  can  afligu  dower  but  thofe 
who  have  a  freehold,  or  againll  whom  a  writ  of  dower  lies  ; 
and  therefore  a  tenant  by  ftaiutc-merchant,  ftatute-ftaple, 
or  elegit,  or  leffee  for  years,  cannot  affign  dower  ;  for  none 
of  thcle  have  an  eftate  large  enough  to  anfwer  the  plaintiff's 
demand.  Park.  403,  404.  Co.  Litt.  35.  Bro.  63.  94. 
I  Rol.  Abr.  681.  6  Co.  57.  If  the  heir  within  age  affign 
to  tlie  wife  more  land  in  dower  than  flic  ought  to  have, 
he  himfelf  fliall  have  a  writ  of  adineafureinent  of  dower  at 
full  age  by  the  common  law.  1'.  N.  B.  148.  332.  Co. 
Litt.  39  a.  2  Infl.  367.  7  H.  II.  c.  4.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  7 
&  8.  if  the  heir  within  age,  before  the  guardian  enters, 
alligns  too  much  in  dower,  tiie  guardian  (hall  have  a  writ  of 
admeafurement,  by  Hat.  W.  II.  c.  7.  2  Inft.  317.  If  a 
wife  after  ailignment  of  dower  improves  the  lands,  fo  that 
they  then  become  of  greater  value  than  the  other  two  parts, 
no  writ  of  admeafurement  hes,  &:c.  F.  N.  B.  149.  2  loft. 
368.      5  W.  12. 

Assignment,  Novel.     See  Novel. 
ASSIMILATION,  compounded  of  aJ,  to,  znd/milhf 
/tie,  the  ad  of  njjimilaling  \   an  ad  whereby  a  thing  is  ren- 
dered llmilar,  and  like  to  another. 

Assimilation,  Assimilatio,  in  Phvjics,  is  properly  a 
motion  whereby  bodies  convert  other  duly  difpoied  bodies, 
into  a  nature  like,  or  homogeneous  to  their  own.  Inflances 
of  this  affimilation  we  fee  in  flame,  which  converts  the  oily 
or  other  particles  of  fuel  into  its  own  fiery  and  luminous 
nature.  The  like  alfo  appears  in  air,  fmoke,  and  fpiiits  of 
all  kinds. 

The  like  we  fee  in  vegetables,  where  the  watery 
juices  imbibed  from  the  earth,  being  farther  prepared  and 
digefted  in  the  vcffels  of  the  plant,  become  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  and  augment  the  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 

So  alfo,  in  animal  bodies,  we  fee  the  food  affunilated  o;- 
changed  into  animal  fubilance,  by  digellion,  chylilicatioii, 
and  the  other  operations  neceffary  to  nutrition. 
Assimilation,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Simile. 
ASSIMILATOR,  in  Entomolo^^y,  a  fpecies  of  Ichnlu" 
MON,  found  in  North  America.  The  general  colour  is 
fearlet  ;  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  black  ;  wings  brown; 
bale  and  band  ycllowifh,  with  a  fanguineous  dot.  Swcde- 
rus  Nov:  Ad.  Stockh.  &c. 

ASSIMILIS,  a  fpecies  of  Brentus,  a  native  of  Ncvir 
Zealand,  and  firft  deferibed  by  Fabricius  in  his  Species  Infec- 
toium,  under  the  name  of  Curculio  afiimilis.  It  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  the  apex  of  the  beak  glabrous  and 
black  ;  and  the  wing-cafes  fomewhat  fafciated  with  ferru- 
ginous. Fab.  Gmel.  &c. — Obf.  The  fnout  is  (horter  than  ■ 
the  body  ;  aiitennx  black,  brown  at  the  tip;  thorax  black,  , 
and  caniculated  ;  wing-cafes  pointed,  and  marked  with  four 
or  five  dots. 

AssiMiLis,  a  fpecies  of  Grvllus  [Acheta  fedion}. 
The  wings  arc  tailed,  and  longer  than  the  wing-cafes  ;  ab- 
domen with  two  ftyles,  which  are  cleft  at  the  end. 

AssiMiLis,  a  fpecies  of  Spmex,  that  inhabits  Tran- 
quebar.  It  is  black  ;  antennae,  tail,  and  legs  rufous  ;  wings 
blue,  white  at  the  bafe  and  tip.     Fabr.  Mant.Inf. 

AssiMiLis,  a  fpecies  of  Oniscus,    found  in  the   Eii- 
ropean  feas.     It  is  oval;  the  tail  obtufe  and  unarmed;  body 
cinereous.    Fabricius.     This  is  afcllus  niarinue  vulgari  bre- 
vier 
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yiov  et  latior  of  Ray  ;  and  it  is  conjectured  is  the  fame  kind 
as  Pallas  calls  onifcus  globator. 

AssiMiLis,  a  fpecies  of  Oniscus,  called  by  Pallas  onif- 
cus globator  ;  and  by  Ray  afcUus  marinus  vulgaii  brevior 
et  latior.  It  inhabits  the  European  feas  ;  is  oval,  cinereous, 
\vith  an  obtufe,  unaniicd  tail. 

ASSINI,  in  Gengrnphy.  See  IssiNi. 
ASSINIBOIN,  or  Red  river,  fometimes  called  /f,^»/- 
bo'ih,  and  ylfflnipoils,  a  river  in  the  north-n-ell  part  of  North 
America,  which  difembogues  on  the  fouth-well  fide  of  the 
lake  Winipic,  in  N.  lat.  50°  20'.  W.  long.  96°  30'.  It 
alternately  receives  the  two  denominations  of  Affiniboin  and 
Red  river,  from  its  dividing  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  lake  into  two  large  branches.  The  eaftern 
branch,  ciillcd  the  Red  river,  runs  in  a  foulhern  direction  to 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  MiffilTipi.  On  this  tiveraretwo 
trading  eftabJifiiments.  The  country,  on  either  fide,  is  but 
partially  fupplied  with  wood,  and  confifts  of  plains  qfivered 
with  herds  of  the  buffalo  and  the  elk,  efpecially  on  the 
vvellcrn  fide.  On  the  eadeni  fide  are  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  level,  and  abounding 
with  beaver,  bears,  moofe-deer,  fallow-deer,  &c.  &c.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  are  conndered  as  the  natives  of  b.ke  Superior. 
This  country  is  alfo  inhabited  by  the  Nadowafis,  who  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  former;  and  the  head  of  the 
water  being  in  the  war-line,  they  arc  in  a  ftate  of  continual 
hoilility.  Although  the  Algonquins  are  equally  brave, 
tiiey  are  generally  outnumbered  by  the  others  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  they  venture  out  of  the  woods,  which  form  their 
only  proteftion,  they  will  probably  be  foon  extirpated. 
There  is  not,  it  is  faid,  a  finer  country  in  the  world,  for  the 
refidence  of  uncivilifed  man,  than  that  which  occupies  the 
fpace  between  this  river  and  lake  Superior.  It  abounds  in 
every  thing  neceffary  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  fuch 
people.  Fi(h,  vcnifon,  fowl,  and  wild  rice,  are  very  plen- 
tiful; and  their  fubfillence  demands  that  exercife  which  is 
effential  to  health  and  vigour.  This  country  was  formerly 
very  popidous;  but  the  aggregate  of  its  inhabitants  does 
rot  now  exceed  300  warriors;  and  the  widows  appear  to 
be  more  numerous  than  the  men.  The  racoon  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  but  is  feldom  found  to  the  northward 
of  it. 

The  other  branch  of  the  river  is  called  after  the  tribe  of 
the  Nadowafis,  who  are  denominated  AfTuiiboins,  and  who 
are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  its  environs.  It  runs  from 
off  the  N.N.W.,  and  in  N  lat.  51''  25',  and  W.  long.  103° 
20',  rifes  in  the  fame  mountains  with  the  river  Dauphin. 
The  country  between  this  and  the  Red  river  is  almoll  a 
continual  plain  to  the  Miffifoury.  The  foil  is  fand  and 
gravel,  with  a  flight  mixture  of  earth,  and  produces  a  {hort 
grafs.  Trees  are  very  rare,  and  infufiicient,  except  in  pai- 
ticular  fpots,  for  building  houfi;?,  and  fupplying  fire-wood 
for  the  trading  eflablilhinents,  of  which  there  arc  four  prin- 
cipal ones.  Both  thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  canoes  to 
thicir  fc  -ces,  without  a  fall;  though  in  fome  parts  there 
are  rap  ,;,  caufed  by  occafional  beds  of  limcftune  and  gravel ; 
but  th.  bottom  in  general  is  fandy. 

Tiie  /Ijfimhoiiis,  and  fome  of  the  Fall,  or  big-bellied 
Indians,  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and 
border  on  the  river,  occupying  tiie  central  part  of  it;  that 
next  lake  Winipic,  and  about  its  fource,  being  the  ilation  of 
the  Algonquins  and  Knilleneaux,  who  have  made  choice  of 
it  in  preference  to  their  own  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
500  families.  They  are  not  beaver-hnnters,  which  accounts 
for  their  allowing  the  divifion  juft  mentioned,  as  the  lower 
and  upper  parts  of  this  river  have  thofe  animals,  which  are 
Vol.  III. 
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not  found  in  the  intermediate  dillrift.  They  confine  them- 
felves  to  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  trapping  wolves,  which 
cover  the  country.  What  they  do  not  want  of  the  former, 
for  raiment  or  food,  they  fometimes  make  into  pemmican, 
or  pounded  meat,  while  they  melt  the  fat,  and  prepare  the 
fliins  in  their  hair,  for  winter  ufe.  The  wolves  they  never 
eat;  but  produce  a  tallow  from  their  fat,  and  prepare  thcii' 
(liins;  all  which  they  exchange  for  arms  or  ammur.itio.n, 
gum,  tobacco,  knives,  and  varitius  baubles,  with  thofe  v.-ho 
go  to  traffic  in  their  country'.  Thefe  Nadowafis,  or  Affmi- 
boins,  called  alfo  Slor.c  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  plains  on 
and  about  the  fource  and  banks  of  the  Safiiatchiwine  and 
Affiniboin  rivers,  are  fuppofed  to  have  migrated  from  the 
fouthward,  being  detached  tribe;  from  the  Nadowafis,  %vho 
inhabit  the  weflem  fide  of  the  Miffiffipi,  and  lower  part  of 
the  Miffifourj-,  and  their  progrefs  is  north-well.  Mitckenzic's 
Voyages  from  Montreal,  &.c.  Introd.  p.  62,  &c.  p.  407. 

ASSINOIS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  forcfts  of 
Canada. 

ASSIRATUM,  in  Antsqutty,  a  bloody  draught,  where- 
with treaties  were  ratified.  It  was  made  of  wine  and 
blood,  called  by  the  ancient  Romans,  qffir. 

ASSIS,  in  Phyfology,  either  denotes  opium,  or  a  powder 
made  of  hemp-feed,  which  being  formed  into  bolts  about 
the  bignefs  of  chcfnuts,  is  fwallowcd  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  are  hereby  intoxicated,  and  become  ecllatic,  and  full  of 
the  mod  agreeable  vifions. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  Turks  ajfrrac. 
ASSISA,  or  AssisiA.     Sec  the  articles   Assise,  and 
Talliage. 

AssiSA,  catlerc,  to  faU  from  the  ajfifc,  in  La'x,  is  to  be 
nonfuite-L     Fleta,  l.iv.  c.  15.     Bracton,  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

As  SIS  A  cadit  in  jura/am,  is  where  the  thing  in  controverfy 
is  fo  doubtful,  that  it  muft  neceffarily  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
Fleta,  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

AssisA  capi  in  modum  ajfifee,  is  when  the  defendant  pleads' 
direftly  to  the  affife,  without  taking  any  exception  to  the 
count,  declaration,  or  Writ. 

AssisA  contimianda,  is  a  Writ  directed  to  the  juftices,  to 
take  an  affife  for  the  continuance  of  the  caufe,  where  cer- 
tain  records  alleged  cannot  in  time  be  procured  by  the 
party.      Reg.  Orig.  217. 

AssisA  iiocumcnti,  is  an  njpfe  of  Nusance.  See  the 
article. 

Assis  A  pan'is  ly  ceirvi/iir,  denotes  the  power  or  privilege 
of  affigning  and  adjufting  the  weight  and  mcafure  of  bread 
and  beer. 

Ami !£  judicium,  in  La'-M,  fignifies  a  judgment  of  the 
court,  given  either  againfl  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  for 
default. 

AssiSA  frgrognnda,  is  a  writ  direfted  to  the  juffices  of 
affife,  for  the  ftay  of  proceedings,  on  account  of  the  king's 
bufinefs  wherein  the  party  is  employed.      Reg.  Orig.  208. 

ASSISE,  or  Assize,  q^/.!,  in  Law,  a  fitting  of  judges 
or  juflices,  for  the  hearing  or  deteiTnining  of  caufes.  The 
word  is  French,  cjli/e,  or  qffis,  feaud ;  formed  of  the  Latin 
affidco,  to  ftt  together,  which  is  compounded  oi  ad,  to,  and 
Jideo,  I  fit. 

Such  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  ajjife,  given  by  fir 
Edward  Coke;  fo  that  it  fignifies,  originally,  the  juiy  who 
try  the  caufe,  and  fit  together  for  that  purpofe.  By  a 
figure,  it  is  now  made  to  fignify  the  court  or  jurifdic^ion, 
wliich  fummons  this  jury  together  by  a  commiffion  of  affife, 
or  "  ad  affifas  capiendas;"'  whence  the  judicial  affemblies 
held  by  the  king's  commiffion  in  every  county,  as  well 
to  take  thefe  writs  of  affife,  as  to  try  caufes  at  "  Nifi  Prius," 
arc  termed  in  common  fpecch,  \.\\cafjtjh. 

K  Assise, 
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ASSISE,  Chrh  of.     See  Clerk. 

Assise,  or  Assises,  was  anciently  uTed  for  certain  ex- 
traordinary fttinjis  of  fuperior  judges,  in  the  inferior  courts 
depending  on  their  jurifjicllon,  to  inquire  whether  the 
fubaltcrn  judges  and  ofTicers  did  their  duty  ;  to  receive 
the  complaints  preferred  again'.l  them  ;  and  take  cogniz- 
ance of  appeals  from  them.  ,Thcfc  are  alfo  called  mer- 
curial ajftfts. 

Assise  was  alfo  a  court  or  aflembly,  compofed  of  fevcral 
great  perfons  of  the  realm  ;  held  occafionally  in  the  king's 
palace,  for  the  final  dccifion  of  all  affairs  of  importance. 

This  is  more  ufually  called,  among  our  writers,  plactta 
malLi  puUica,  or  cur'iit  gensrah-s.  Yet  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence been  qljifis  a.r\d  pLici.'a The  vifcounts  or  fheriffs,   who 

originally  were  only  lieutenants  of  the  comiles,  or  counts, 
and  rendered  juftice  in  their  place,  held  two  kinds  of  courts, 
the  one  ordinary,  held  everyday,  and  called /i/af/Vum;  the 
other  extraordinary,  culled  /'Jjife,  or  placitum  generate ;  at 
which  the  count  himfelf  afTiiled,  for  the  difpatch  of  the 
more  weighty  affaiis.  Hence  the  term  afTife  came  to  be 
extended  to  all  grand  days  of  judgmeu!:,  at  which  the  trials 
and  pleadings  were  to  be  folemn  and  extraordinary. 

The  modern  conlUtution  of  afTifes  is  different  from  that 
above-mentioned. — Our  aifife  may  be  defined  a  court,  place, 
or  time,  where  and  wlicn  writs  and  piccefTes,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  or  both,   are  confidered,  difpatched,  decided,  &:c. 


by  judges  and  Jury 

In  this  fenfe 
/fecial. 


we  have  two  kinds  of  affifes  ;  general  and 


Assises,  or  Assizes,  general,  are  thofe  held  by  the 
judges  twice  a  year,  in  their  feveral  circuits. 

The  nature  of  the  aififes  is  explained  by  lord  Bacon, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  are  di- 
vided into  fix  circuits;  to  each  of  which  two  learned  men, 
affigned  by  the  king's  commiflion,  are  fent  twice  a  year, 
except  London  and  Middlefex,  where  courts  of  nil!  prius 
are  holdcn  in  and  after  every  term,  before  the  chief  or  other 
judge  of  the  feveral  fuperior  courts;  and  except  thf  four 
northern  counties,  where  the  afiifes  are  holden  only  once  a 
year.  Thefc  are  called  Justices,  or  juJges  of  ajjife,  and 
have  feveral  commiffions  by  which  ihcy  fit;  viz. 

1.  j1  comm'i/fi'jn  of  oyer  and  terminer,  diredled  to  them,  and 
many  others  of  the  beft  account  in  their  refpeftive  circuits. 
In  this  commilfion,  the  judges  of  affife,  or  ferjeants  at  law, 
are  only  of  the  quoruvi  ;  fo  that  without  them  there  can  be 
CO  proceeding.  Tliis  commiffion,  which  is  the  largeft  they 
have,  gives  them  power  to  tranfaft  matters  relating  to  trea- 
fons,  murders,  felonies,  and  other  mifdemeanors.  See  Oyer 
tind  Terminer. 

2.  Thefeeondis  oi  gaol-delmery,  whichis  only  to  the  judges 

themfelves,  aad  the  clerk  of  the  affife  aflociate By  this 

commifrion,  they  have  concern  with  every  prifoner  in  gaol, 
for  every  offence  whatfoever.     See  GAO\.-DeHvery. 

3.  The  third  is  of  ajjfe,  dirf(f\td  to  themfelves  and  the  clerk 
of  the  affife,  to  take  writs  of  poffefTion,  called  alfo  affifes,  in 
the  feveral  couut'es;  that  is,  to  take  the  vcrdift  of  a  peculiar 
Ipecics  of  jury,  called  an  nj/ife,  and  fummoned  for  the 
trial  of  landed  difputes.  Thefe  writs  were  formerly  fre- 
quent ;  but  now  men's  poffcnions  are  fooner  recovered  by 
ejeftments,  &c. 

4.  The  fourth  is  to  fake  the  nifi  prius,  direficd  to  the  inf. 
tices,  and  the  clerks  of  aflifes;  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
jujlicej  of  n'fi prius.     See  NisiPRius.  ^ 

5.  The  fifth  is  a  commiffim  of  peace,  in  evcrj-  county  of  thtir 
drcuit;  and  all  the  jullices  of  the  peace,  having  #10  lawful 
iti-yedimerit,  are  bouud  to  be  prefeut  at  the  aflifcs,  to  attend 
lh«  judges. 


The  dicriff  of  ever}'  fliire  is  alfo  to  attend  in  perfon,  or 
by  a  fiifficient  deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  who  may  fine 
him  if  he  fail. 

Thefe  commirfions  are  conllantly  accompanied  bv  writs 
of  aflociation,  iu  purfuance  of  the  Ifatutes  27  Edw.  I.  c.  4. 
12  Edw.  II.  c.  3. ;  by  which  certain  perfons  (ufually  the 
clerk  of  the  affife  and  his  fuboidinate  ofHceis)  are  dire£led 
to  affociate  themfelves  with  the  jullices  and  ferjeants,  and 
they  are  required  to  admit  the  laid  perfons  into  their  fociety, 
in  onler  to  take  the  affifes,  &c.  that  a  fufHcient  fupply  of 
commillloners  may  never  be  wanting.  But  to  prevent  the 
delay  of  juftice  by  the  abfence  of  any  of  them,  there  is  alfo 
iffued.of  courfe  a  writ  of  "  fi  non  omnes,^'  direfting,  that 
if  all  cannot  be  prefcnt,  any  two  of  them  (a  juftice  or  ferjeant 
being  one)  may  proceed  to  execute  the  commifiion. 

There  is  a  commiffion  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  gaol-delivery  of  Newgate,  held  eight  tim.es  in  every 
year,  for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middkfcx,  at 
jullice-hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  lord  mayor  is  chief 
judge.  In  Wales  there  are  but  two  ciicuits,  North  and 
South  Wales;  for  each  ol  which  the  king  appoints  two 
perfons  learned  in  the  law  to  be  judges.  Stat.  18  Eliz. 
c.  8. 

This  excellent  conftitution  of  judges,  circuits,  and  affifes,. 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  though  fumewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now. 

The  grand aflife,  or  trial  by  jury,  inllituted  by  Henry  II, 
as  an  alternative  intlead  of  judicial  combats,  is  particularly 
deferibcd  by  Glauvil,  who  was  probably  the  advifer  of  the 
meafure. 

For  this  purpofe  a  writ,  De  magna  qffifa  eltgenda,  was 
direfttd  to  the  fherift,  to  return  four  knights,  who  were  to 
elect  twelve  others  to  be  joined  with  them  :  all  thefe 
together  fomied  the  grand  affife,  ordained  to  try  the  matter 
of  right. 

The  judges  of  affife  came  into  ufe  in  the  room  of  the  an- 
cient jullices  in  eyre,  jii/litiarii  in  itinere ;  who  were  regularly 
eflabliflied,  if  not  firft  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  North- 
ampton, A. D.  1176,  22  Hen.  II.  with  a  delegated  power 
from  the  king's  great  court;  and  they  afterwards  made  their 
circuit  round  the  kingdom  once  in  feven  years,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  trying  caufes.  They  were  afterwards  direfled  by 
Magna  Ciiarta,  c.  12.  to  be  fent  into  every  county  once  a 
year.     Blackflone's  Com.  vol. iii.     See  Justices  o/V/J^. 

Assise  Special,  is  a  particular  commiffion  granted  to  cer- 
tain perfons,  to  take  cognizance  of  fome  one  or  two 
caufes,  as  a  diifeifin,  or  the  like.  This  was  very  fre- 
quently pradiled  among  our  anceftors.  Bradton,  lib.  iii. 
c.  12. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufv.d  for  a  writ  diredled  to  the  flierifT,  for 
the  recovery  of  poffeilinn  of  tilings  immoveable,  whereof  a 
man's  lelf,  or  anceftors,  have  been  diffeifed. 

Lyttleton,  and  others,  fuppofe  thefe  writs  of  affife,  in 
which  the  flieriff  is  ordered  to  funimon  a  jury  or  affife,  to 
have  given  tlie  denomination  to  the  affifes,  or  courts  fo  called  ; 
and  they  affigu  feveral  reafons  of  the  name  of  the 
writ :  as, 

I.  Becaufe  fuch  writs  fettle  the  poffeffion  and  right,  in 
him  that  obtains  by  them.  2.  Becaufe  originally  they  were 
executed  at  a  certain  time  and  place  appointed  ;  for  by  the 
Norman  law,  tlie  time  and  place  mull  be  known  forty  days 
before  the  judges  fit;  and  by  our  law  there  muft  be  fifteen 
days  preparation,  except  they  be  tried  in  the  ftanding  courts 
at  Vv'ertniinfter.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  the  writs 
denominated  from  the  courts ;  and  that  they  were  called 
affifes,  becaufe  anciently  tried  at  fpecial  courts  of  affifes,  fet 
End  appointed  for  that  purpofe.     Though  of  latter  days, 
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tlicfe  are  difpTtclied  at  tlie  general  affifes,  along  witli  the 
eommilTioii  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c. 
•  This  writ  of  aflife  is  faid  to  liave  been  invented  by  Glan- 
vil,  chief  jullice  to  Henry  II ;  and  if  fo,  it  feenis  to  owe 
its  introduction  to  the  parliament  held  at  Northampton,  in 
the  twenty-fecond  year  of  that  prince's  rtign  ;  when  juftices 
in  oyer  were  appointed  to  go  round  the  kingdom,  in  order 
take  thcfe  affiles  ;  and  the  affifes  themfelvcs  (particularly 
thofe  of  mart  d'ancejlor  and  novel  cl'ijp.efm)  were  clearly 
pointed  out  and  defcribed.  As  a  writ  of  entry  is  a  real 
aftion,  which  d'fproves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  fiiewing 
the  unlawful  commencement  of  his  pofTeffion,  fo  an  affife  is 
a  real  aAion,  which  proves  the  title  of  the  demandant, 
merely  by  fhewing  his  or  his  anceftor's  poffeffion  ;  and 
thefe  two  remedies  are  in  all  other  refpefts  fo  totally  alike, 
that  a  judgment  on  recovery  in  one  is  a  bar  againft  the  other; 
fo  that  when  a  man's  poffeffion  is  once  eftablifhed  by  either 
of  thefe  poffcffoiy  actions,  it  can  never  be  difturbed  by  the 
fame  antagoniil:,  in  any  other  of  them. 

This  remedy  by  writ  of  affife  was  called  by  ftat.  Weftm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  24.  fejlimim  remediiim,  in  coniparifon  uith 
that  by  a  writ  of  entry  ;  as  it  did  not  admit  of  many  dila- 
toiy  pleas  and  proceedings,  to  which  other  real  aftions  are 
fubjedt  ;  and  it  is  only  applicable  to  two  fpccies  of  injury 
by  oufter,  viz.  abater.n-ut,  and  a  recent  or  no'jel  dijje'ifin. 

Assise  of  Mort  d'  Ancejlor,  or  death  of  one's  anceftur,  is 
a  writ  that  lies  when  father  or  mother,  brother  or  filler, 
uncle  or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  dies  feifed  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  &c.  held  in  fee  firnple  ;  and  after  their  death, 
a  llranger  abates.  It  is  good  as  well  againft  the  abator,  as 
any  other  in  poffeffion  ;  but  it  lies  not  againft  brothers  or 
fillers,  &c.  where  there  is  privity  of  blood  between  the 
perfon  profecuting  and  them.  Co.  Litt.  242.  It  muft  alfo 
be  brought  within  the  time  limited  by  the  llatiite  of  limita- 
tions, in  fifty  years ;  or  the  right  may  be  loft  by  negli- 
gence. 

This  writ  directs  the  flieriff  to  fummon  a  jury  or  affife, 
who  (had  view  the  land  in  queftion,  and  recognife  whether 
fuch  anceftor  were  fcifcd  thereof  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  whether  the  demandant  be  the  next  heir  ;  foon  after 
which,  the  judges  come  down  by  the  king's  commiffiini  to 
take  the  recognition  of  affife  ;  when,  if  thefe  points  are 
found  in  the  affirmative,  the  law  immediately  transfers  the 
poffeffion  from  the  tenant  to  the  demandant.  F.  N.  B.  195. 
Finch.  L.  290.  If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  death 
of  one's  grandtather  or  grandmother,  then  an  affife  of  mort 
d'anceftor  no  longer  lies,  but  a  writ  of  "  a\de,"  or  "  dc  aiw;" 
if  on  the  death  of  the  great  grandfather  or  great  grandmo- 
ther, then  a  writ  of  '•  befayle,"  or  "  de proavo  ;"  but  if  it 
mounts  one  degree  higher,  to  the  "  trifayh"  or  grandfather's 
grandfather ;  or  if  the  abatement  happened  upon  the  death 
of  any  collateral  relation,  other  than  thofe  before  mentioned, 
the  writ  is  called  a  writ  of  "  /-ofmage,"  or  "  de  confanguineo." 
Finch.  L.  266,  267.  And  the  fame  points  ffiall  be  inquired 
of  in  all  thefe  aftions  "  anceflrel"  as  in  an  affife  of  mort 
d'anceftor,  as  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  (ftat.  Weftm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  20.);  though  they  differ  in  this  point  of  form, 
that  thefe  anceftrel  writs  (like  all  other  writs  of  " prj'dpe") 
exprefsly  affert  a  title  in  the  demandant  (viz.  the  feifin  of 
the  anceftor  at  his  death,  and  his  own  right  of  inheritance)  ; 
the  affife  afferts  nothing  diredtly,  but  only  prays  an  inqiiiry 
whether  thcfe  points  be  fo.  2  Inft.  399.  There  is  alfo  an- 
other anceftrel  writ,  denominated  a  "  niiper  oid/,"  to  ella- 
bliffi  an  equal  divifion  of  the  land  in  qucftion,  where,  on  the 
death  of  an  anceftor,  who  has  feveral  heirs,  one  enters,  and 
holds  the  others  out  of  poffeffion.  F.  N.  B.  197.  Finch. 
L.  293.     But  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  of  thcfe 


aftions  ancef^.ixl  for  an  abatement  confequent  on  the  death 
of  any  collateral  relation,  beyond  the  fourth  degree  (Hale 
on  F.  N.  B.  221.),  though  in  the  lineal  afccnt  he  may  pro- 
ceed !ti  hijirdtum.  It  was  always  held  to  be  law  (Braftoi!, 
I.  4.  c.  13.  J'  3.  F.  N.  B.  196.),  that  where  lands  were  dc- 
vifable  in  a  man's  will  by  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  there  aa 
affife  of  mort  d'anceftor  did  not  lie.  For  where  lands  were 
fo  devifable,  the  right  of  poffeffion  could  never  be  deter- 
mined by  a  prccefj,  which  merely  inquired  concerning  the 
feil'in  of  the  anceftor,  and  the  heirfnip  of  the  demandant. 
Hence  it  may  be  re:'.fonable  to  conclude,  that  when  the  fta- 
tute  of  wills,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  inade  all  focagc  lands 
devifable,  an  affife  of  mort  d'anceftor  no  longer  could  be 
brought  of  lands  held  in  focage  (i  Leon.  267};  and  that 
now,  fince  the  ftatute  iz  Car.  II.  c.  24.  which  converts  all 
tenures,  a  few  only  excepted,  into  free  and  common  focage, 
no  affife  of  mort  d'anceftor  can  be  brought  of  any  lands  in 
the  kingdom  ;  but  that,  in  cafe  of  abatement?,  recourfc 
muft  be  properly  liad  to  the  writs  of  entry.  Bl.  Com. 
vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

Tiiefe  writs,  however,  are  now  almoft  obfolete,  being  in 
a  great  meafure  fuperfedcd  by  the  a'?iion  of  ejeftment,  which 
anfwers  almoft  all  the  purpofes  of  real  aclions,  fome  very 
peculiar  cafes  excepted. 

Assise  of  Novel Di/Jejfn  is  an  aflion  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  "  q/J:fe  of  mort  d'tmcellor,''  as  in  this  the  demandant's 
poffeffion  muft  be  fliewn.  But  in  other  points  it  is  different, 
particularly  as  it  recites  a  complaint  by  the  demandant  of  the 
diffeifm  committed  in  terms  of  direft  averment;  whereupon 
the  ftieriff  is  commanded  to  refeife  the  land,  and  all  the 
chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  fame  in  his  cuftody  till  the 
arrival  of  the  juftices  of  affife  (which,  in  faft,  hath  been 
iifually  omitted)  ;  a;id  in  the  mean  time  to  fummon  a  juiy 
to  view  the  premifes,  and  make  recognition  of  the  affife 
before  the  juftices.  F.  N.  B.  177.  At  which  time  the 
tenant  may  plead  either  the  general  iffues,  "nultort"  "  nul 
d'ljfe'ifin"  or  any  fpccial  plea.  And  if,  upon  the  general 
iffue,  the  recognitors  find  an  aftual  feifin  in  the  demandant, 
and  his  fubfequent  diffcifin  by  the,  prefent  tenant,  he  (hall 
have  judgment  to  recover  his  feilin,  and  damages  for  the  in- 
jury luftained. 

This  is  called  "  novel  diffeifm"  becaufethe  juftices  in  eyre 
went  their  circuits  from  feven  years  to  feven  years  ;  and  no 
affife  was  allowed  before  them,  which  commenced  before 
the  laft  circuit,  called  an  anntr.l  affife  ;  and  that  which  was 
upon  a  diffeifin  lince  the  laft  circuit,  an  affife  of  novel  or  recent 
diffeifin.     Co.  Litt.  I53.^. 

This  remedy  lies  where  a  tenant  in  fee-fimple,  fee-tail, 
or  for  term  of  life,  is  put  out  and  diffeifed  of  his  lands  or 
tenements,  rents,  common  of  pallure,  common  way,  or  of 
an  office  of  profit,  toll,  &c.  Glanv.  l.io.  Reg.  Orig.  197. 
Affife  lies  for  tithes,  by  ftat.  32  Hen.  VIIl.  c.  7.  Cro. 
Eliz.  559.;  but  not  for  an  annuity,  penfion,  Sec. 

For  preventing  frequent  and  vexatious  diffeifins,  it  is  en- 
afted  by  the  ftatute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  c.  3.  that  if 
a  perfon 'diffeifed  recover  feifin  of  the  land  again  by  affife  of 
novel  d'-Jfetfm,  and  be  again  diffeifed  of  the  fame  tenements 
by  the  fame  diffeifor,  he  ffiall  have  a  writ  of  "  re-JiJfeUln;" 
and  if  he  recover  therein,  the  rc-diffcifor  Ihall  be  impriioned. 
And  by  the  ftatute  of  Marlbergc,  52  Hen.  VIIL  c.  8.  ffiall 
alfo  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  ;  to  which  the  ftatute  Weftm.  2. 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  26.  hath  fuperaddcd  double  damages  to  thg 
party  aggrie^d.  In  like  manner,  by  the  fame  ftatute  of 
Merton,  when  any  lands  or  tenements  are  recovered  by  affife 
of  "  mort  d'iineejlor,"  or  other  jury,  or  any  judgment  of 
the  court,  if  the  party  be  afterwards  diffeifed  by  the  fame 
perfon  agaiuft  whom  judgment  was  obtained,  he  (hall  have 
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Tiwntc^  " pojl-di/j^ifin"  again!l  him;  which  fnbjefts  the 
po(l-di(reifoi-  to  the  fame  pjiialties  as  a  re-diflcifor.  The 
reafon  of  winch,  j.-iven  by  fir  Edward  Coke,  2  lull.  83,  84. 
is,  becaufe  fuch  proceeding  is  a  contempt  of  the  king's 
courts,  and  in  dcipite  of  the  law.  Bratton,  1.  4.  c.  49.  131. 
Conim.  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

The  court  of  Common  Picas,  or  King's  Bench,  may 
hold  plea  of  aflifcs'  of  land  in  the  county  of  Mlddkfex,  by 
writ  out  of  Chancery,  i  Litt.  Abr.  105.  And  in  cities  and 
corporations  an  "  ajpfi  of  frrjh  force"  lies  for  recovery  ol 
poifeflion  of  lands,  within  forty  days  after  the  difTeifin,  as 
the   ordinary  affifc  is  in  the  county.   F.  N.  B.  7. 

Assise  of  Dtirrilri  Pirfaifment,  or  lall  prcfentalion,  lies 
when  a  man,  or  his  anccltors,  under  whom  he  claims,  have 
prefentcd  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  who  is  inilituted  ;  and  after- 
wards upon  the  next  avoidance,  a  ftranger  prefents  a  clerk, 
and  thereby  dillurbs  hini  that  is  the  real  patron.  In  this 
cafe  the  patron  fhall  iiave  this  writ  diretlcJ  to  the  (heriff  to 
fiimmon  an  affife  or  jur)-,  to  inquire  who  was  the  laft  patron 
that  prefented  to  the  church  now  vacant,  of  which  the 
piaintift  complains  that  he  is  deforced  by  the  defendant  ;  and, 
according  as  the  affife  determines  that  queftlou,  a  writ  fliall 
ilTue  to  the  billiop,  to  inllitute  the  clerk  of  that  patron  in 
whofe  favour  the  determination  is  made,  and  alfo  to  give 
damages,  in  purfuance  of  Itatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I. 
c.  5.  The  ilatute  ot  7  Ann.  c.  18.  having  given  a  right  to 
any  perfon  to  bring  a  writ  of  "  quare  tmped'tt"  and  to  recover 
(if  his  title  be  good),  notwithitanding  the  laft  prcltntation, 
by  whomfoever  made  ;  affifes  of  darrein  prefentment  now 
not  being  in  any  wife  conclufive,  have  been  totally  difufed, 
as  indeed  they  began  to  be  before  ;  a  '■'■  qunrehnpcd'tt,"  being 
a  more  general,  and  therefore  a  n\ore  ufn;d  adion.  For  the 
alTifc  of  darrein  prefentment  lies  only  where  a  man  has  an 
advowfon  by  defcent  from  his  anceftors  ;  but  the  writ  of 
"  quiirs  impidit"  is  equally  remedial,  whether  a  man  claims 
title  by  defcent  or  purchafe.  z  Init.  355.  Bl.  Com.  vol.  iii. 
p.  245. 

Assise  of  Juris  ulrum,  fometimes  ftylcd  the  parfon's  writ 
of  right,  being  the  highell  writ  which  he  can  have,  lies  for 
a  parfon  or  prebendary  at  common  law,  and  for  a  vicar  by 
llat.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  17.  and  is  in  the  nature  of  an  aiTife, 
to  inquire  whether  the  tenements  in  qucllion  are  frankalmoign 
belonging  to  the  church  of  the  demandant,  or  eU'e  the  lay- 
fee  oi  the  tenant.  By  this  the  demandant  may  recover 
lands  and  tenemerrts,  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
aliened  by  the  pvedeceflor;  or  of  which  he  was  dilTeifed;  or 
wliich  were  recovered  againft  him  by  verditl,  confeffion,  or 
default,  without  praying  in  aid  of  the  patron  and  ordinary' ; 
or  on  which  any  perfon  has  intruded  fince  the  prcdeceffor's 
death.  F.  N.  B.  48,  49.  But  fince  the  reftraining  ftatute 
cf  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  whereby  the  alienation  of  the  predecefibr, 
or  a  recovery  luffered  by  him  of  the  lands  of  the  churcli,  is 
declared  to  be  abfolutely  void,  this  remedy  is  of  very  little 
life,  nnlefs  where  the  parfon  himfelf  has  been  deforced  for 
more  than  twenty  years  ;  for  tlie  fuccefTor,  at  any  competent 
time  after  his  acccflion  to  the  benefice,  may  enter,  or  bring 
an  ejedlmcnt.    Bj.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufcd,  according  to  Lyttleton,  for  a  jury. 
Tliis  that  author  fuppofes  to  be  by  a  vuionymia  ejfetii,  the 
jury  being  fo  called,  becaufe  fummoned  by  virtue  of  the  writ 
of  affife. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  Jury  fummoned  upon 
a  writ  of  right  is  likewife  called  the  affife  ;  lyit  this  may 
be  faid  to  be  xaTaxpriitw.;,  or  abufively  fo  termed.  Affife, 
in  this  fignification,  is  divided  into  ma^na  l^  parva. 

Assise  is  farther  uftd,  according  to  Lyttleton,  for  an 
ordinance  or  ftatute,    regulating   the  weight,  fize,  or  di- 


mcr.fionn  of  certain  commodities.  Thus  the  ancient  flatnfe 
of  bread  and  aie,  anno  51  Men.  III.  is  termed  the  aUfe 
of  bread  and  cL;  ajjifa  pants  £5*  an-vyl^e.  See  jijif  of 
Bread. 

Assise  is  farther  ufed  for  the  fcantling  or  quantity  itfelf 
prefcribed  by  the  ftatute.  When  wheat  is  of  fuch  or  fuch 
price,  bread  ftiall  be  of  fuch  affife.     See  Bread. 

AVe  have  divers  ftatutes  for  fixing  the  affife  of  fifll,  cloths, 
wood,  billets,  faggots,  and  the  like.  Vide  34  5c  35  Htn. 
VIII.  c.  3.  2  Ann,  cry.  loAnn,  c.  6.  19  Car.  U.  c.  3. 
4  Jac.  1.  c.  9.   I  Geo.  I.  ftat.  2._  c.  t8. 

Fixing  any  affife  of  cloth,  or  prcfcribing  what  lergth, 
breadth,  weight,  &c.  it  fnall  have,  fir  Jofiali  Child  thinks, 
docs  more  hurt  than  good.  As  the  fafliion;  and  iuur.oursof 
mankind  are  variable,  to  fupply  all  markets  at  all  times,  we 
muft  have  all  forts,  cheap  and  light,  as  well  as  heavier  and 
better.  Stretching  with  tenters  is  effential  to  our  drapery, 
and  the  prccile  degree  or  quantity  of  it  cannot  without  injury 
be  preicribed  by  any  law ;  but  muft  be  left  to  the  vender's 
or  exporter's  difcretion. 

Assise  of  the  Forcjl,  is  a  ftatute  or  condition  containing 
orders  to  be  obferved  in  the  king's  foreft.  It  is  called  an 
aifife,  becaufe  it  fcts  down  and  appoints  a  certain  mealure, 
rate,  or  order,  in  the  things  it  concerns. 

Assise,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  whole  procefs'  i;i  court, 
founded  on  a  writ  of  affife  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  part  of  it, 
viz.  tlie  ifliie,  or  verdict  of  the  juiy. 

Thus  we  read,  that  "affifes  of  novel  difTeifin  (liall  not  be 
taken  but  in  their  ftiires  ;  and  after  this  manner,  &c."  Mag. 
Chart,  cap.  12.  So  in  Merton,  cap. 4.  Hen.  III.  we  meet 
with,  "  certified  by  affife,  quitted  by  affife,  &c." 

Assise  of  the  King,  a  name  given  to  the  ftatute  of  view 
of  frank-pledge,   18  Ed.  II. 

Assise  at  large  is  brought  by  an  infant  to  inquire  of  a 
diffiiifin,  and  whether  his  ancellor  were  of  full  age,  good. 
memor)',  &c.  when  he  made  the  deed  pleaded,  whereby  he 
claims  his  right. 

A.SSIS?.  in  Point  of  AJJife,  ajffa  in  modum  nJTfs ,  is  when  the 
tenant,  as  it  were,  fetting  foot  to  foot  with  the  demandant, 
without  any  thing  further,  pleads  direilly  the  writ,  no  wrong, 
no  diffi;ifin. 

Assise  out  of  the  Point  of  AJJife,  is  when  the  tenant 
pleadeth  fomething  by  exception,  as  a  foreign  releafe,  or 
foreign  matter  tria^jle  in  a  foreign  countr)' ;  which  muft  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  before  the  principal  caufe  can  proceed. 

Assise  of  Right  of  Damages  is  where  the  tenant  confelfeth: 
an  oufter,  and  referring  it  to  a  demurrer  in  law,  whether  it 
were  rightly  done  or  not,  is  adjudged  to  have  done  wrong  ;: 
whereupon  the  demandant  ftiall  have  a  writ  of  affife  to  recover 
damages.     Brafton,  1.  4.    F.  N.  B.  105. 

Assise  of  Arms,  a  name  given  to  an  aft  of  27  Hen.  II. 
which  provided  that  every  man's  armour  ftiould  defcend  ta 
his  heir,  for  defence  of  the  realm  ;  and  which,  together  with 
the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  6.  obliged  every 
man,  according  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  fuch  anns  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order 
to  keep  the  peace. 

Assise,  Black,  m  Hiflory,  an  affife  held  at  Oxford,  in 
July,  A.  D.  1577,  fo  called  on  account  of  a  fudden  "damp" 
which  is  faid  to  have  arlfen,  and  after  nearly  fmothering  the 
whole  court  and  audience,  occafioned  the  death  of  the  judge, 
high  flieriff',  moll  of  the  jury,  and  above  500  of  the  fpec- 
tators.  This  fatality  was  afcribed  by  the  vulgar  to  magic  ; 
but  the  difcernment  of  lord  Bacon  faw  through  the  mift  of 
fupcrftition.  The  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  which  feenis 
to  have  been  the  firft  appearance  of  the  gaol-fcvcr  in  En"land, 
marked  the  moft  extreme  putridity. 

Assise, 
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Assise,  Ctrujicnle  of,  \uLa'u-,  a  writ  granted  by  flat. 
Weftui.  2.  c.  25.  to  a  party  agt^iieved,  by  a  vcrJicl  or  judg- 
ment given  agaiiill  him  in  an  aflifK,  when  he  had  fumttl:ing 
to  plead,  as  a  record  or  rekafc,  whicli  could  not  have  been 
pleaded  by  his  bailiff,  or  when  the  alTife  was  taken  againft 
hinife'f  by  defanlt,  to  have  the  deed  tried,  and  the  record 
brought  in  before  the  jilftices,  and  the  former  jury  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  them  at  a  certain  day  and  place,  for 
a  further  examination  and  trial  of  the  matter.  This,  in 
reality,  was  neither  more  nor  Itfs  than  a  fecoiid  trial  of  the 
fame  caule  by  the  fame  jur)'.  Brafton,  1.  4.  tr.  5.  c.  6.  §2. 
F.  N.  B.  181.  2  Inft.  415. 

Assise,  Conliiwancf  of.     See  Continuance. 

Assise,  Jifl'ices  of.     See  Justices. 

Assise,  Limilalion  of.     See  Limitation. 

Assise,  E.aits  nf.     See  Rent. 

ASSISER,  or  Assizer,  of  ive'i^hli  and meafures,  is  an 
officer  who  has  th_-  care  and  overfight  of  thofe  matters. 

ASSISI,  in  Geor^raphy,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  dates  of  the  church  and  duchy  of  Spoleto  ;  It  is  the  fee 
of  a  bilhop,  and  famous  for  being  the  native  place  of  St. 
Francis,  and  for  the  beautiful  chuich  belonging  to  the  order 
iaftituted  by  that  faint,  in  which  fome  fay  he  is  buried  ;  as 
Well  as  for  the  great  number  of  pilgrims  reforting  to  it.  It 
is  fifteen  miles  well  of  Nocera. 

ASSiSII,  in  EcckfiijUcal  IFrilers,  denote  perfons  bene- 
ficed in  a  cathedral  church,  not  in  a  rank  below  that  of  ca- 
nons. The  afTifii  perhaps  anfwereJ  to  our  minor  canor.s. 
They  were  thus  called,  either  becaufe  they  were  allowed  an 
affifia  or  penfion  ;  or  from  ajfuluus,  (I'lUgent. 

ASSISOR,  the  fame  with  affcfTor.  In  Scotland,  afTi- 
fors  are  the  fame  with  our  jurors. 

ASSISTANCE.     See  Aid. 

ASSISTANT  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  or  officer  appointed 
to  attend  another  principal  of&cer,  for  the  more  cafy  and  re- 
gular difcharge  of  his  fuiiftion. — Suchabifhop  or  priell  had 
Icven  or  eight  affillants. 

Assistant,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  a  kind  of  counfcllors,,  cr  comptrollers, 
added  to  the  generals  or  fuperiors  of  monafteries,  &c.  to 
take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  general  of  the  Jefuits  has  live  ailiftants,  of  confum- 
mate  experience,  chofen  by  him  out  of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  order,  and  denominated  from  the  kingdoms  or  countries 
to  which  they  belor.g,  i.  e.  Italy,  Spain,  Germanv,  France, 
and  Portugal.  In  a  like  fenfe,  moll  of  our  trading  compa- 
nies have  their  courts  of  alTiflants. 

Assistants  are  alfo  thofe  condemned  to  affifl:  in  the 
execution  of  a  criminal. 

ASSISUS,  in  Ancient  Lanv  Writers,  denotes  a  thing  de- 
mifed  or  farmed  out  for  fuch  an  affife  or  certain  rent,  in 
money  or  provifions.  Hence  terra  a[ffa  was  commonly  op- 
pofed  to  terra  dominlca  ;  this  lafl  being  held  in  demefne,  or 
occupied  by  the  lord,  whereas  the  former  was  let  out  to  te- 
nants. Hence  alfo  redditus  ajjifus  denotes  the  fct  or  {land- 
ing rent. 

ASSITHMENT,  or  Assythment,  in  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  is  a  compenfation  for  a  man  flain. 

AfTithment  is  the  fame  with  what,  in  the  EngVifb  Law, 
is  called  Man-SOTE. 

ASSIUS  Lapis,  in  Phyfwicgy.     See  Lapis  Ajfins. 

ASSO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Tar- 
ragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  Eaftitani.     Ptolemy. 

ASSOCIATE,  compounded  of  ad,  and  foetus,  cmpa- 
nion,  an  adjunft,  partner,  or  member. 

ASSOCIATION,  AssociATio,  the  ad  of  aflbciating, 
or  forming  a  focicty  or  company. 


ACbciation  is  properly  a  contract  or  treaty  of  partner- 
fhip,  whereby  tv,-o  or  more  perfons  unite  together,  either 
for  their  mutual  afliftance,  or  for  the  joint  carr)'ing  on 
of  an  affair  ;  or  even  for  a  more  comnfiodious  manner  of  life. 

In  a  military  fenfe,  it  denotes  any  number  of  men  embo- 
died in  arms  for  mt'.tual  defence  in  their  diftrift,  and  for 
preferving  the  public  tranquillity  againft  foreign  and  do- 
mellic  enemies. 

The  clofefl  of  all  atTociations  is  that  made  by  the  band  of 
matrimony.     See  Society. 

Association  of  Ideas,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas  con. 
flantly  and  immediately  follow  or  fncceed  one  another  in 
the  mind,  fo  that  one  fhall  almoft  infallibly  produce  the 
other ;  whether  there  be  any  natural  relation  between 
them  or  not.  Or,  it  is  that  principle  or  faculty  by  which 
two  or  more  fenfations,  ideas,  or  motions,  are  fo  united 
together,  that  any  one  imprcffed  alone  fhall  excite  all  the 
reft. 

Where  there  is  a  real  affinity  or  connexion  in  ideas,  it  is 
the  excellency  of  the  mind  to  be  able  to  collect,  compare, 
and  range  them  in  order,  in  its  inquiries  :  but  where  there 
is  none,  nor  any  caufe  to  be  afugned  for  their  accompanying 
tach  other,  but  what  is  owing  to  mere  accident  or  habit, 
this  unnatural  affjciation  becomes  a  great  imperfeftion,  and 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  a  main  caufe  of  error  or  wrong  de- 
duftions  in  reafoning.  Thus,  the  idea  of  goblins  and 
fprights  has  really  no  more  affinity  with  darknefs  than  with 
light ;  and  yet  let  a  foollfh  maid  inculcate  thefe  ideas  often 
on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  it  is 
poffible  he  (hall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long 
as  he  lives,  but  darknefs  fhall  ever  bring  with  it  thofe  fright- 
ful ideas — Let  cuHom,  from  the  very  childhood,  have 
joined  the  idea  of  figure  and  fhape  to  the  idea  of  God, 
and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the 
Deity  ! 

Such  wrong  combinations  of  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  (hews, 
are  a  great  caufe  of  the  irreconcileable  oppofition  between 
the  different  fefts  of  philofophy  and  religion  :  for  we  can- 
not imagine,  that  all  who  hold  tenets  different  from,  and 
fometiraes  even  contradictory  to  one  another,  fliould  wil- 
fully and  knowingly  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and,  refufe 
truth  offered  by  plain  reafoa  :  but  fome  loofe  and  indepen- 
dent ideas  are  by  education,  cuiloin,  and  the  conflant  din 
of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always 
appear  there  together  :  thefe  they  can  no  more  feparate  in 
their  thoughts,  than  if  they  v.'ere  but  one  idea,  and  they 
operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  de- 
monflration  to  abfurdities,  confiftency  to  nonfenfe,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  and  almoft  of  all,  the  errors 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  (Effays,  vol.  i.  p.  73.),  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  conneftion  between  the  different  thoughts  or 
ideas  of  the  mind  ;  and  that,  in  their  appearances  to  the 
memory  or  imagination,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a 
certain  degree  of  method  and  regularity.  Of  this  con- 
neftion  he  alleges  evidence  from  our  more  ferious  thinking 
or  dilcourfe,  from  our  wildeft  and  moft  wandering  reveries, 
and  even  our  dreams,  and  from  our  looftft  and  finefl  con- 
verfation.  Among  different  languages  alfo,  words  expref- 
iive  of  ideas  the  moft  compounded,  nearly  correfpoud  to 
each  other  ;  and  hence  it  is  infeired,  that  the  fimple  ideas 
comprehended  in  the  compound  ones  are  bound  together  by 
fome  univerfal  principle,  which  has  an  equal  influence  on 
all  mankind.  This  writer  afcribes  the  affociation  or  con- 
nexion of  ideas  to  three  principles  ;  viz.  "  refemblance," 
"  contiguity"  in  time  or  place,  and  "  caufe"  or  "  effecl." 
Thefe,  he  fays  (p.  54.),  aie  the  only  bonds  that  unite  our 
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tlioiights  together,  and  beget  tliat  regular  train  of  refleflion 
or  ditcourfe,  whicli,  in  a  prcaler  or  lots  degree,  takes  place 
among  all  mankind.  Although  it  fliould  be  allowed,  that 
thefe  are  real  principles  of  affociation  or  connection  in  our 
ideas,  it  may  be  urged  that  ideas  fucceed  one  otiier  with- 
out refcmblance  or  contiguity  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
without  the  mutual  corrcfpondence  or  relation  of  caufe 
and  cffec\  ;  and  that  there  are  other  aflbciations  bcfides 
thofe  of  ideas,  which  arc  affociatcd  with  pafiions  and  emo- 
tions, and  pafiions  and  emotions  are  afTociated  together, 
A  particular  idea  is  aflociated  together  with  a  proper 
name,  and  often  with  the  general  name  of  the  fpecies  ;  ge- 
neral conceptions,  or  mixed  modes,  as  they  are  denomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Locke,  are  afTociated  with  figns  both  audible 
and  vifible,  and  figns  are  affociated  with  one  another.  Vir- 
tue, as  it  confdts  in  aftion  and  intention,  does  not  refemblc 
the  found  virtue,  is  not  contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  place, 
and  is  neither  its  caufe  nor  its  tfledl:  ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  arbitrary  figns  of  various  objects  fiiould  have  any 
natural  relation  to  one  another,  lint  if  there  w  ere  no  other 
principles  of  atfociation  befides  tliofc  of  Mr.  Hume,  the 
author  himfelf  has  not  fliewn  how  they  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

Dr.  Hartley,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  general 
fyftem,  has  attempted  to  form  a  mechanical  theory  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  various  operations  by  means  of 
"  affociation."  The  principle  or  law  of  affociation  feems 
to  have  been  firfl  noticed  by  Mr.  Locke  ;  but  he  applies  it 
to  the  folution  of  veiy  few  phenomena.  Mr.  Gay,  in  a 
"  Differtation  upon  Virtue,"  prttixed  to  "  Law's  tranda- 
tion  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil,"  deduces  the  moral  feelings 
from  aifociation  ;  and  Dr.  Hartley  traces  all,  or  at  leall 
moft  of  the  other  phenomena  of  mind  to  the  fame  caufe. 
This  law  of  affociation  extends  to  Sf.nsations,  to  Ideas, 
and  to  Muscular  Illations  ;  which  fee  rcfpeftivelv. 

Accordingly  he  diilinguifhes  it  into  fynchronous  and  fuc- 
ceflive  ;  and  afcribts  our  fimple  and  complex  ideas  to  the 
influence  of  this  principle  or  habit.  Particular  fcnfations 
refult  from  previous  vibrations  conveyed  through  the  nerves 
to  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  ;  and  thefe  are  fo 
intimately  affociated  together,  that  any  one  of  them,  when 
impreffed  alone,  fhall  be  able  to  excite  in  the  mind  the  ideas 
of  all  the  reft,  nuis  we  derive  the  ideas  of  natural  bodies 
from  the  affociation  of  the  feveral  fenfible  qualities  with  the 
names  that  exprefs  them,  and  with  each  other.  The  fight 
of  part  of  a  large  building  fuggefts  the  idea  of  the  reft  in- 
ftantaneoufly,  by  a  fynchronous  affociation  of  the  parts  ; 
and  the  found  of  the  words,  which  begin  a  familiar  fen- 
tence,  brings  to  remembrance  the  remaining  parts  in  order 
by  fucceffive  aflociation.  Dr.  Hartley  maintains  that  fim- 
ple ideas  run  into  complex  ideas  by  affociation  ;  ar.d  appre- 
hends that  by  purluing  and  perfefting  this  doftrine,  we  may 
fome  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  thofe  complex 
ideas  that  are  commonly  called  the  ideas  of  reflection,  or 
intelleAual  ideas,  into  their  feveral  component  parts,  i.  e. 
into  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  of  which  thev  confill  ;  and 
that  this  doctrine  may  be  of  conliderable  ufe  in  the  art  of 
logic,  and  in  explaining  the  various  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  For  a  further  explication  of  Dr.  Hartley's 
doftrine  of  affociation,  the  phihifophical  principles  upon 
which  it  depends,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  the 
reader  mufl  be  referred  to  his  "  Obfei-vations  on  Man,"  vol.i. 
or  part  i.  pafTun  ;  and  alfo  to  Prieftleys  "  Abridgment  of 
Hartley,"  8vo.  <  Stewart's  «'  Elements  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  4to.  1792.  ch.  v. ;  Darwin's  Zoo- 
nomia,  vol.  i.  §  5 — 10. 

A  late  writer  obfcrves,  that  the  dodlrine  of  affociation  is  to 


be  ver)' carefully  diflinguiflied'from  the  theory-  of  vibrations, 
being  eftablilhed  upon  independent  evidence  and  undeniable 
facts.  This  therefore,  he  adds,  muft  ftand,  though  the 
other  fliould  be  regarded  only  as  a  plaulJble  hypothefis, 
deflitute  of  fatisfacloi^  proof.  It  was  to  prevent  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  nature  and  evidence  of  affociation  and  vi- 
bration,  fays  this  writer,  that  Dr.  Prieftky  publiflied  his 
edition  of  Hartley's  work,  from  which  the  theory  of  vi- 
brations is  entirely  excludid.  Belfliam's  Elements  ot  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Moral  Philofophy,  8vo. 
1801.  p.  54.  See  alio  yEiHKR,  Idea,  Memory,  SEiSSA- 
TiON,  Vibrations,  and  Vibratiuncles. 

Association,  in  I.am,  is  a  writ  or  patent  fent  by 
the  king,  either  of  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  fuit  of  a 
party  plaintiff,  to  the  juftices  of  afTife,  to  have  other  pcr^ 
fons  affociated  to  them,  in  order  to  take  the  alTife. 

Upon  this  patent  of  affociation,  the  king  fends  his  writ 
to  the  juflices  of  the  affife,  thereby  commanding  them  to 
admit  fuch  as  are  fo  fent. 

The  clerk  of  the  affife  is  ufually  affociate  of  courfe  ;  in 
other  cafes  fome  learned  ferjeants  at  law  are  apjx.intcd. 
See  Assise. 

Association  of  PaiTic.mtr.;.  In  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam III.  the  parliament  entered  into  a  folemn  affociation  to 
defL-nd  his  majefty's  perfon  and  government  againil  all  plots 
a.id  confpiracies  :  and  all  perfons  bearing  offices  civil  or  mi- 
litary were  enjoined  to  fubfciibe  the  affociation  to  ftand  by 
king  V/illiam,  on  pain  of  forfeitures  and  penalties,  &e.  by 
flat.  7.  and  8  W.  III.  G.  27. 

Association,  Feathers  Tavern,  confifted  of  a  number  of 
clergymen,  and  of  gentlemen  in  the  profcffjons  of  civil  law 
and  phyfic,  who,  williing  to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation 
of  fubfcribing  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  applied  in 
the  year  1772,  by  petition  to  parliament  for  this  purpofe. 
Their  fociety  was  fo  called  from  the  place  where  they  met. 
The  object:  at  which  they  aimed  was  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  their  preferments,  upon  condition  of  merely  fubfcribing 
to  the  holy  feriptures,  agreeably  to  the  grand  Protcftant 
principle;  which  is,  that  ever)'  thing  nectffary  to  falvation  is 
fully  contained  in  thefe  feriptures,  and  that  they  are  the  folc 
rule  of  faith  and  manners.  The  requcft,  however,  was  not 
thought  to  comport  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  cftablifhment 
in  religion  ;  and  principally  on  this  ground,  it  was  ftrenoufly 
oppoled  by  many  diflinguiflied  members  of  parliament,  and 
as  flrcnuoufly  defended  by  fome  of  the  firft  perfons  in  the 
hoiife  of  commons.  After  a  long  and  intercfting  debate, 
the  admiffion  of  the  petition  was  rejefted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  thofe  who  propofe 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  eftabliftied  church,  ought  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  they  ae  oflered. 

Association,  Prulejlaiit,  took  its  rife  from  an  afl  pafTed 
in  1778,  for  relieving  his  majefty's  ftfbjeCts,  profefiing  the 
Romifli  religion,  from  certain  penalties  and  dilabilitits  im- 
pofed  upon  them  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.  The  aft  was  paffed  unani- 
moufly;  nor  did  it  at  firft  appear  to  excite  any  great  alarm 
among  peiions  of  any  clafs.  The  papifts,  as  they  now 
thought  the  government  inclined  to  be  more  indulgent  to 
them  than  it  had  formerly  been,  began  to  take  fomewhat 
greater  liberties  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion  than  thofe 
to  vhich  they  had  been  accuftomed.  By  degrees,  a  number 
of  perfons  in  London,  and  in  fome  other  parts  ot  the  king- 
dom, began  to  exprefs  great  apprehcnfions  of  the  increafe  of 
popery,  and  to  exclaim  againft  the  late  aft,  by  which  they 
thought  it  was  countenanced  and  fupported.  Meetings  of 
thefe  zealous  perfons  were  held  from  time  to  time  in 
London ;   and   they  formed  themfelvcs  into  a  body  under 
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tlie  title  of  the  "  Protetlant  Affocation,"  and  at  length 
lord  Georire  Gordon  became  their  prefident.  The  objedt 
of  their  aflbciation  was  to  procure  a  i-epeal  of  the  late  aft  in 
favour  of  the  papifts.  The  pei-fons  who  attended  thefe 
meetings  were,  many  of  them,  honcft  and  well-intentioned 
people,  who  had  a  jufl  averfion  to  popery,  but  who  did  not 
duly  confider  that,  an  intolerant  fpirit  was  at  kail  as  cenfur- 
able  in  a  proteftant  as  in  a  papift.  In  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, their  number,  confiding  of  perfons  in  the  lower  ranks 
<jf  life,  became  very  confiderable.  A  petition  to  parliament 
was  framed,  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  act,  and  the  utmott  pains 
were  employed  to  procure  fubfcriptions  to  it.  The  number 
of  fubfcribers  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  120,000  perfons. 
In  order  to  give  weight  to  their  petition,  it  was  determined 
that  it  (hould  be  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  petitioners 
in  perfon;  and  a  public  advertifement  was  ilTued  for  that 
purpofe,  figned  by  lord  George  Gordon.  Accordingly 
it  is  fuppofcd  that  at  leaft  50,000  perfons  afTembled  on  the 
fecond  of  June  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  proceeded  in 
great  order  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  their  petition 
was  prefented  by  their  prefidtnt.  Several  members  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  were  grofsly  infulted  and  ill-treated  by 
the  populace,  and  in  the  evening  a  mob  aflembled  which 
demoliflied  two  Romifh  chapels.  The  metropolis,  for  feve- 
ral  fubfequent  days,  became  an  unexampled  fcene  of  alarm, 
terror,  and  dcvaftation ;  and  for  fome  time  the  magiftrates 
in  general  manifefted  little  aftivity.  At  length,  when  the 
rioters  were  making  a  formidable  attack  upon  all  property, 
and  eveiy  man's  perfoual  fccurity  w^as  endangered,  the 
military  interpofed,  and,  after  confiderable  exertions,  reftored 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  to  order  and  tranquillity,  after 
a  devallation  that  had  continued  for  fix  days,  and  not  with- 
out the  lofs  of  many  lives.  The  number  of  perfons  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  military  in  the  fupprcflion  of  thefe 
riots,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  458  perfons.  It  would 
be  unjuft,  however,  to  impute  to  the  proteftant  afTociation, 
as  the  firft  agents  in  this  bufinefs  thought  proper  to  llyle 
themftlves,  the  whole  of  the  mifcliief  that  enfued,  or  to 
fuppofe  that  they  forefaw  the  calamities  to  which  they 
gave  occafion.  Yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  thefe  unhappy 
fcenes  owed  their  origin  to  their  bigotry  and  delnfion ;  and 
that  the  members  of  that  affociation  manifefled  a  fpirit  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  which  dittinguilhes  real  and  enlightened 
proteftants,  and  very  difgraceful  to  the  national  charafter. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  no  member  of  the  proteftant  affocia- 
tion was  executed  or  tried  for  any  fliare  in  the  riots  ;  and  it 
is  mod;  probable,  that  thofe  who  engaged  in  this  difaflrous 
bufinefs  from  religious  bigotry,  would  have  the  difcrction  to 
retire  before  the  lall  excefTts,  and  before  the  intervention  of 
the  mihtary.  Several  of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  executed.  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  tenth  of  June,  arraigned  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1 781;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  tried  under  a  charge  of  conftruclive  trcafon,  and 
acquitted. 

ASSOILE,  in  our  Ancient  Laiv-BooLs,  fignifies  to  ab- 
folve,  deliver,  or  fet  free  from  an  excommunication.  See 
Absolution.  ^-  * 

ASSOKO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Iflini,  in  an  idand  of  the  fame  name,  formed  by  the  river 
Ifiini;  which  is  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  king  and  his 
attendants. 

ASSOM.     See  AssEM. 

ASSONANCE,  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  a  term  ufed 
where  the  words  of  a  phrafe,  or  verfe,  have  the  fame  found 
or  termination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme. 

Thefe  arc  ufually  vicious  in  Englifli:  the  Romans  forae- 


times   ufed  them  with   elegancy:     "  Militem   comparavnt, 
exercitum  ordinavit,  aciem  luftravit." 

The  Latins  call  xx.  Jimiliter  definens ;  and  the  Greeks  c/xoic- 
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ASSONANT  Rhymes,  is  a  term  particularly  applied 
to  a  kind  of  verfes  common  among  the  Spaniards,  where  a 
reiemblance  cf  found  ferves  inftead  of  a  natural  rhyme. 

Thus  libera,  cubterta,  tierra,  mefa,  may  anfwcr  each  other 
in  a  kind  of  affonant  rhyme,  becaufe  thev  have  each  an  e 
in  the  penidtimate  fvUable,  and  an  a  in  the  lall. 

ASSONGSONG,   in    Geography.      See    IJland  of  As- 

SUMPTION. 

ASSONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  fo  named  in 
honour  of  Ignatius  de  Aflb,  a  Spaiiifn  botanift.  Lin.  gen. 
Schreb.  n.  1 123.  Cavanill.  Did.  3.  p.  120.  Dombcva,  ib. 
p.  121.  Clafs,  monadelphia  dodecandria.  Nat.  Ord.  cohim- 
iiifera.  Malvacere,  }uK.  Gen.  Char.  Ca/.  perianth  double; 
outer  three-leaved,  unilateral,  deciduous;  inner  one-leafed, 
five-parted ;  parts  lanceolate,  acute,  reflex.  Cor.  petals  five, 
ronndifli,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  fpreading,  withering,  affixed 
to  the  pitcher  of  the  ftamens.  Stam.  filaments  fifteen,  fili- 
form, upright,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  conjoined  at  the  bafe 
in  the  form  of  a  pitcher;  anthers  oblong,  fubfagittate,  ercfl; 
five  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  ered,  coloured,  petal-formed 
ftraps  between  the  ftamens,  proceeding  from  the  pitcher. 
Pift.  germ  roundilh,  five-furrowed;  ftyle  fim.ple,  longer  than 
the  ftamens,  permanent  ;  ftigmas  five,  recurved.  Pei-.  cap- 
fule  fubglobofe,  or  turbinate,  five-celled;  cells  feparable, 
bivalve.  Seeds,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  fubovats.  Obf.  aflonia 
cav.  with  the  outer  perianth  one-leafed,  three-toothed,  and. 
with  five  ftyles,  does  not  feem  feparable  from  Dombeya  cav. 
with  the  outer  perianth  three-leaved,  and  a  fingle  ftyle,  any- 
more than  the  hibifcus  tiliaceus  from  the  other  hibifci;  or 
the  one  ftyled  fidas,  from  the  reft ;  efpecially  as  Dombeya 
ovate  cav.  has  the  ftyle  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe.  We 
have  therefore  followed  Schreber  and  Martyn  in  uniting- 
Dombeya  with  aftbuia. 

Species,  i.  A.  populnea.  Cavan.  Difl".  120.  t.  42  f.  i. 
"  Leaves  cordate,  ovate-acuminate;  floweng  corymbed." 
A  fmall  tree  refembling  hibifcus  populneus.  The  French 
call  it  bois  de  fenteur  bleu  ou  galeux,  becaufe  the  wood  is 
fweet-fcented,  and  blue  in  the  centre,  and  when  old  it  be- 
comes very  hard.  Leaves  alternately  fcattered,  large,  entire, 
and  hang  obliquely;  outer  calyx  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  be 
obferved  ;  petals  fmall,  oblong,  obliquely  fickle-fhaped,  firft 
white,  afterwards  ferruginous.  A  native  of  the  ille  of 
Bourbon,  in  hilly  v?oods.  2.  A.pa/mata,  Dombeya  palraata, 
Cavan.  1.  c.  "  Leaves  cordate,  palmate,  fmoothiih,  lobes 
feven,  acute,  ferrate-crenate;  flowers  corymbed."  Stem 
arboreous;  leaves  alternate,  on  long  footttalks;  lobes  oblong- 
ac\uninate;  ftipules  lanceolate,  tomentofe,  deciduous;  flowers 
!n  folitary  peduncles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  tomentofe; 
corolla  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  changing  from  white  to  a 
fnlphur  colour,  and  laftly  ferruginous.  A  native  of  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  mahot-tantan. 
3.  A.  aciitanguLi.  Cavan.  1.  c.  "  Leaves  cordate,  roundifli, 
three-cufped,  crenate ;  flowers  racemed."  Stem  arboreous; 
leaves  alternate,  of  the  length  of  the  footftalks,  feven-nerved, 
and  commonly  with  an  angular  tooth  between  the  bafe  and 
lateral  divifions;  racemes  folitary,  axillary;  calyxes  extremely, 
tomentofe;  corolla  as  that  of  the  A.  palmata  (2),  but  veined 
and  coriaceous;  fruit  pear-fhaped.  A  native  of  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon.  4.  A  angukita,  Dombeya  angulata.  Cavan.  1.  c. 
"  Leaves  cordate,  roundilh,  angular  at  top,  ferrate-toothed 
tomentofe;  umbels  numerous;  common  peduncles  Ihorter 
than  the  petiole."  Arboreous;  blanches  tomentofe;  leaves 
with  three  angles  at  the  tip,  feven-nerved;  ilipules  embracing 
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the  (Icm;  umbels  axillary,  folitary;  fruit  globular,  with  two 
Icids  ill  tacli  tell.  A  native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  5.  A. 
tiliffolia,  Uombeya  tilio-foliu.  Cav.  1.  c.  "  Leaves  cordate, 
rouiiililh-aci:te,  crenate;  flowers  raceme -cor^'p-.bed,  arbo- 
reous." All  the  flirub  very  tomentoft ;  leaver  fliapcd  like 
tliofc  of  the  common  lime-tree,  fcvcn-nerved,  tomentofe; 
peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  divided  at  the  end  into  oppofite 
horizontal  racemes.  A  native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  6.  A. 
tomentofa,  Donibeya  tomentofa.  Cavan.  1.  c.  "  Leaves 
cordate,  roundifli,  crenate,  tomentofe,  with  almoft  circular 
veins;  flowers  umbelled."  Stem  arboreous  branched;  the 
whole  tree  veiy  tomeiitofc;  ftipules  coriaceous,  broad-ovate, 
acuminate,  ciliate,  luill-ilcm  ciafping;  common  peduncle 
very  long,  forked  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by  two  umbels; 
petals  roundilh,  fickle-fliaped.  A  native  of  Madagafcar. 
7.  A.  pti!U'!ala,  Dombk^ya  pundlata.  Cavan.  1.  c.  "  Leaves 
ovate -lanceolate,  long,  quite  entire,  tomentofe  underneath, 
rugged  with  dots  on  the  upper  fiirfacc."  Trunk  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  human  kg  or  thigh,  covered  with  dark- 
brown  bark;  branches  alternate,  tomentofe;  leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long  (fometimes  crcnulatc  or  finuate),  rounded 
at  the  l)aie;  flowers  on  a  long  axillarv  common  peduncle, 
umbelkd,  white,  but  becoming  ferruginous  by  age;  pedicels 
twenty  or  thirty,  one-flowered.  A  native  of  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon.  8.  A.  dccarukcra,  Dombeya  decanlliera.  Cavan. 
1.  c.  "  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  repand-crenate,  finooth; 
ftamens  five,  two-anthered;  flowers  fmall,  umbelled."  Stem 
arborcfcent,  with  a  brown  furrowed  bark ;  leaves  alternate, 
fcattered,  four  tmies  as  long  as  the  petioles;  the  outer  calyx 
confifts  of  three  very  fmall  brifllcs;  corolla  fcarcely  three  lines 
in  diameter;  filaments  ten,  five  barren,  five  fertile;  germ 
five  cornered,  one  feed  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit.  A  native  of 
Madagafcar.  9.  A.  h/k//(//(7/(J,  Dombeya  umbellata.  Cavan. I.e. 
"  Leaves  cordate,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  repaiid  fmooth  ; 
flowers  umbelled,  globular."  A  tree  entirely  fmooth,  with 
a  brown  bark  ;  leaves  longer  than  the  petioles,  either  repand 
about  the  edge,  or  obloletely  and  broadly  crenate  ;  common 
peduncles  folitaiy,  axillary,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  red- 
difli,  very  fmotjjh,  terminated  by  a  fingle  globofe  umbel.  A 
native  ot  the  ifle  ot  Bourbon,  where  ropes  are  made  of  the 
bark.  10.  A.  OTOz/rt,  Dombeya  ovata.  Cavan.  I.e.  "Leaves 
ovate,  toothed,  five-nerved,  tomentofe  ;  Ilyle  very  fmall." 
Stem  flirubby,  branched,  covered  with  a  ferruginous  nap  ; 
leaves  alternate,  white  underneath,  rugged  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  double  the  length  of  the  petioles  ;  flipules  capillary, 
tomentole  ;  peduncles  forked  at  the  top,  witli  a  corymb  at 
each  divifion  ;  corolla  imall  ;  petals  narrow,  roundilh  at  the 
end,  not  fickle-fliaped  ;  their  claws  are  permanent,  and  deep- 
ly ferruginous.  Fruit  globular,  five-cornered,  within  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx.  A  native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 
1 1.  A.  fernig'mea,  Dombeya  ferruginea.  Cavan.  1.  c. 
"  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  feven-ncrved,  ferruginous  beneath  ; 
petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  tomentofe."  Stem  arborcf- 
cent, from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  ;  branches  covered  with  a 
rufous  nap  ;  leaves  on  the  extreme  twigs,  fcattered  alter, 
nately,  acuminate,  tooth-ferrulate,  tomentofe  on  the  un- 
der furface  ;  peduncles  double  the  length  of  the  petiole, 
forked  at  the  top,  with  a  many-floweitd  coiymb  on  each 
divifion.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  a  variety  of  the  A.  ovata  ; 
the  leaves,  however,  are  much  broader  at  the  bafc,  acuminate, 
feven-nerved,  and  veiy  much  toothed  ;  whertas  in  that  they 
are  flrictly  ovate,  five-nerved,  and  the  teeth  are  dillant.  A 
native  of  the  ifle  of  Mauritius,  and  firll  difcovered  by  Com- 
merfon  in  1 769. 

Propagation  and' Culture.     See  Hibiscus  and  Pentape- 
TES. 

AssoNiA,  or  Dombeya  Phenkea.    See  Pentapetes. 


ASSORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  Mygdonia.  Ptolemy.  Alfo,  a  town  of  Sicily,  feated 
on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  river  Chiyfus.     Diod.  Sic. 

ASSOS,  or  AssvM,  a  fea-poit  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
the  Troas,  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  according  to 
Strabo.     Adls,  xx.  13. 

Assos,  or  Asso,  is  now  a  fca-port  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  on  a  gulf  of  the  jTgean  fea,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  four  leagues  S.  E.  from  I'roas,  and  eleven  leagues  welt 
ofAdramiti.     N.  lat.  39°  3S'.   E.  long.  26°  l'. 

Assos,  Asos,  or  AsuM,  afmalltownof  Crete ■'Ijffos, 

a  fmall  river  of  Greece,  in  the  diftrift  of  Phocis,  which  ran 
from  N.  to  S.  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Edylcon,  and 
joined  the  Cephifus. 

ASSOUAN,  in  Geography,  near  the  ancient  Syene,  » 
poor  village  on  the  eafl;  fide  of  the  Nile,  with  a  fmall  fort 
comnianded  by  an  aga  of  the  janizaries,  N.  lat.  24°  o'  45". 
E.  long.  33'  30.  This  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs  yljhunii, 
which  fignifies  enlighleneJ,  in  allufion  as  Bruce  fuppok'S,  to 
the  circumftance  of  the  well  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.N. 
1.  ii.  c.  73.), enlightened  within  by  the  fun's  being  direftly 
over  it  in   June.      Bruce's  Travels,    vol.  i.    p.  15S.      See 

SvENE. 

ASSRUMINA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Guinea  to  the  flirub  whofc  kaves  they  ufe  as  a  cure 
for  the  long  worms  which  are  found  in  their  flefli  in  thufe 
parts  of  the  world  ;  they  only  bruife  the  leaves,  and  apply 
a  large  lump  of  the  mafs  to  the  part  where  the  worm  is,  and 
they  are  eafed  at  once,  without  the  pain  and  hazard  of  draw- 
ing it  out.     Phil.  Tranf.  N'  232. 

ASSULATUS,  in  Natural  Hipry,  a  fpecies  of  EcHi- 
NUS.  The  fliell  is  fcutcllate,  the  Ici-.tels  united  by  traiifverfe 
futures.  Klein,  p.  15.  26.  /S.  Cidaris  tefl'ulata  of  Kkin,  p.iC. 
27.  is  fiippofed  to  be  a  variety  of  this  kind. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  Law,  denotes  a  voluntary  promife 
by  which  a  man  aflumes  and  takes  upon  him  to  perform,  or 
to  pay  any  thing  to  another. 

This  term  comprehends  any  verbal  promife  made  upon 
confidcration,  and  is  varioudy  exprcfled  by  the  civilians,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  promife  :  fometimes  by  padtum ; 
fometimes  by  promiflio,  pollicitatio,  or  conllitutum. 

If  the  promife  be  to  do  any  explicit  aft,  it  is  an  cxprefs 
contraft,  as  much  as  any  covenant  ;  and  the  breach  of  it  is 
an  equal  injury.  However,  the  remedy  is  not  cxaftly  the 
fame.  Since,  inflead  of  an  aftion  of  covenant,  tlice  only 
lies  an  aftion  upon  the  cafe,  for  which  it  is  called  the  ai- 
fumpfit  or  undertaking  of  the  defendant  ;  the  failure  of 
performing  which  is  the  wrong  or  injury  done  to  the  plain- 
tiff, the  damages  of  which  the  jury  are  to  efiimate  and  fet- 
tle. As  if  a  builder  promifcs,  undertakes,  or  alTumes  to 
Cains,  that  he  will  build  and  cover  his  houfe  within  a  time 
limited,  and  fails  to  do  it ;  Cains  has  an  aftion  on  the  cafe 
againll  the  builder  for  this  breach  of  his  exprcls  promife, 
undertaking,  or  ajfumpfit  ;  and  fliall  recover  a  pecuniary  fatif- 
faftion  for  the  injury  fuflained  by  fueh  delay.  So  alfo  in 
cafe  of  a  debt  by  fimple  contraft,  if  the  debtor  promifes  to 
pay  it  and  does  not,  this  breach  of  promife  entitles  the  cre- 
ditor to  his  aftion  on  the  cafe,  inflead  ot  being  driven  to  an 
aflion  of  debt,  4  Rep.  92.  Thus  likewife  a  promilfory 
note,  or  note  of  hand  not  under  feal,  to  pay  money  at  a 
day  certain,  is  an  exprej's  ajfumpfit ;  and  the  payee  at  common 
law,  or  by  cullom  and  ad  ot  parliament  the  indorfee,  may 
recover  the  value  of  the  note  in  damages,  if  it  remains  un- 
paid. Action  on  the  cafe  on  affumpfit  lies,  for  not  making 
a  good  ellate  of  land  fold,  according  to  promife  ;  not  pav- 
ing money  upon  a  bargain  and  fale,  according  to  agreement  ; 
not  delivering  goods  promifcd  on  demand  ;  lliis  is  by  cxprefs 
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ajfumpfil.  Wlien  one  becomes  legallj'  iinlcbtcd  to  another 
tur  goods  fold,  the  law  implies  a  promile  that  he  \\  ill  pay 
the  debt  ;  and  if  it  be  not  paid,  liulcblluliis  ajfumpfil  lies  :  and 
the  fame  lies  for  gotids  fold  and  delivered  to  a  ilranger  "  ad 
requifilioncm"  of  the  defendant ;  the  price  being  agreed  upon 
and  proved."  I  Danv.  Abr.  26,  27.  If  a  tenant,  being  in  ar- 
rcar  lor  rent,  fettles  an  account  of  arrears  with  his  landlord, 
and  promifts  to  pay  him  the  fum  in  arrear,  an  afTiiinpfit  lies 
on  this  promife.  I  Rol.  Abr.  9.  If  a  man  and  ivoman,  being 
unmarried,  inutnally  promife  to  marry  tach  other,  and  after- 
wards the, man  marries  another  woman,  by  which  he  renders 
himfelf  incapable  of  performing  his  contract,  an  afl'iimpfit 
lies,  in  which  the  woman  fhall  recover  damages.  Carter,  233. 
There  are,  however,  five  cafes,  fpccified  by  the  flatutc  of 
frnuds  and  perjuries,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  in  which  no  verbal 
promife  will  be  fufficient  ground  of  a6lion,  without  fome 
note  or  memorandum  in  writing,  figned  by  the  party  who 
is  to  become  chargeable.  I.  Where  an  executor  or  admiiiif- 
trator  promifes  to  anfvver  damages  out  of  his  own  cllate. 
2.  Where  a  man  undertakes  to  anfvver  for  the  debt,  default, 
ormifcarriage  of  another.  3.  W^here  any  agreement  is  made, 
upon  confideration  of  marriage.  4.  W^here  any  contrail  or 
fale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
interell  therein.  5.  Where  there  is  any  agreement  that  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  time  ol  its  being 
made.  In  all  thefe  cafes  a  mere  verbal  alTuniplit  is  void. 
The  confideration  is  the  ground  of  the  common  action  on 
the  cafe  ;  and  ho  fuch  aftion  lies  again  11  a  man  for  a  promife, 
where  there  is  no  confideration  why  he  fliould  make  the 
proniife. 

Bcfides  exprefs  contracts,  there  are  others  implied  by  law  : 
and  thefe  are  fuch  as  reafon  and  jullice  dictate,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  law  prefunies  that  evciy  man  has  contracled  to 
perform  :  and,  upon  this  prefumption,  to  become  aufwerable 
to  fuch  perfous  as  futfer  by  his  non-ptrformance.  Of  this 
nature  3.\-e,Jiij},  fuch  as  are  necelTarily  implied  by  the  fun- 
damental conllitution  of  government,  to  which  every  man 
is  a  contracting  party.  Thus  it  is  that  every  perfon  is  bound 
and  hath  virtually  agreed  to  pay  fuch  particular  funis  of 
money,  as  are  charged  on  him  by  the  fentencc,  or  affelTed  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  law.  By  the  fame  principle^  of  an 
implied  oiiginal  contrail  to  fubmit  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  members,  a  forfeiture  impofed 
by  the  bye  laws  and  private  ordinances  of  a  corporation  up- 
on any  th-;t  belong  to  the  body,  or  an  amercement  fet  in  a 
court-leet  or  court-baron  upon  any  of  the  fuitors  to  the 
court,  create  a  debt  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  and  fuch  forfei- 
ture or  amercement,  unpaid,  works  an  injury  to  the  party  or 
parties  entitled  to  receive  it,  for  which  the  remedy  is  by 
atlion  of  debt.  The  lame  reafon  may  with  equal  juilice  b« 
applied  to  all  penal  llatntes,  or  fuch  ails  of  parliament  that 
inflicl  a  forfeiture  for  tranfgreffing  the  provlfions  enailed  by 
them.  A  fcconil  clafs  of  implied  contrails  are  fuch  as  aril'e 
from  natural  reafon,  and  the  jult  con'lrudion  of  law;  and 
this  ckifs  extends  to  all  preiuniptivc  undertakings  or  afltimp- 
fits,  which,  though  never  perhaps  atlually  m?.kle,  yet  con- 
ftantly  arife  from  this  general  implication  and  intendment  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  that  every  man  hath  engaged  to 
perform  what  his  duty  or  juilice  requires.  Thus,  if  I  em- 
ploy a  perfon  to  traufail  any  bufincfs  for  me,  or  to  perform 
any  work,  the  law  implies  that  I  undertook  or  alTumed  to 
pay  him  fo  much  as  his  laboiu-  defervcd.  If  I  negleil  to 
make  him  amends,  he  has  a  remedy  by  au  ailion  on  the  cafe 
upon  this  implied  alfumpfit.  The  valuation  of  his  trouble 
IS  fubniitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury,  who  will  alTcls  fuch 
a  fum  ill  damages  as  they  think  he  really  merited.  This  is 
called  an  adumulit  oil  u  "  quantum  meruit."  There  ii  all'u  an 
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implied  alTumpfit,  on  a  "  qiimifum  valSat"  fimilar  to  tlio  for- 
mer ;  where  one  takes  up  goods  or  wares  of  a  tradefman, 
without  exprefsly  agreeing  for  the  price.  Here  the  law 
concludes,  that  both  parties  did  intentionally  agree,  that  the 
real  value  of  the  goods  (liould  be  paid  ;  and  an  aiiion  on  the 
cafe  may  be  brought  accordingly,  if  the  vendee  refufcs  to 
pay  that  value.  Another  fpecies  of  implied  affumpfits  is 
when  one  has  had  and  received  money  b-lotiging  to  another, 
without  any  valut-ble  confideration  given  on  the  receiver's 
part  ;  for  the  law  conllrues  tliis  to  be  money  had  and  re- 
ceived for  the  ufe  of  the  owner  only  ;  and  implies  that  the 
perfon  fo  receiving  promifed  and  undertook  to  account  for 
it  to  the  true  proprietor.  And  if  he  iinjufUy  detain  it,  an 
ailion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  for  the  breach  of  fuch  im- 
plied promife,  and  undertaking  ;  and  he  will  be  made  to  re- 
pair the  owner  in  damages,  equivalent  to  what  he  has  de- 
tained in  violation  of  fuch  prumifc."  This  is  applicable  to 
almolt  every  cafe  where  the  defendant  lias  received  money, 
which  "  ex  cequo  etbono"  he  ought  to  refund.  4  Burr.  ioi2. 
Moreover,  when  a  perfon  has  laid  out  and  expended  his  own 
money  for  the  life  of  another  at  his  requell,  the  law  implies 
a  promife  of  repayment,  and  an  aftion  will  lie  on  tbis  af- 
fim-.pfit.  Carth.  446.  2  Keb.  99.  Alio,  upon  a  ftated  ac- 
count between  two  merchants,  or  other  perfons,  the  law  im- 
plies that  lie  againll  whom  the  balance  appears  has  engaged 
to  pay  it  to  the  other  ;  though  there  be  no  actual  promife. 
From  this  implication,  ailions  on  the  cafe  are  frequently 
brought,  decl.iring  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  fet- 
tled their  accounts  together,  ^ 'vifumil  cimpulajftnt"  which 
gives  name  to  this  Ipecies  of  affumpfit,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant engaged  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  balance,  but  has  fince 
neglecled  to  do  it.  Tlie  lad  clafs  of  contracts,  implied 
by  reafon  and  conftruilion  of  law,  arlfes  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  any  one  who  undertakes  aay  ollice,  employ- 
ment, trnft,  or  duty,  contrails  with  thofe  who  employ  or 
entruft  him  to  perform  it  with  integrity,  diligence,  and 
fkill  ;  and,  if  by  his  wanting  either  of  thefe  qualities,  any 
injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  their  rem.edy  in 
damages  by  a  fpecial  aition  on  the  cafe.  If  a  fherift'  does 
not  execute  a  writ  fent  to  him,  or  v.ilfuHy  makes  a  falfe 
return,  the  party  aggrieved  fliall  in  both  cafes  have  an 
ailion  on  the  cafe  for  damages,  to  be  affefied  by  a  jury. 
Moor,  43 1 .  2  Rep.  99.  If  a  fiicriff  or  gaoler  fafters  a 
priloner,  taken  upon  mefne  proccfs,  or  during  the  pendency 
of  a  fuit,  to  cfcape,  he  is  liable  to  an  aition  on  the  cafe ; 
but  if,  after  judgment,  a  debtor  charged  in  execution  for 
a  certain  fum  be  permitted  to  efcape,  a  goaler  or  IherifF  is 
compellable  by  ailion  of  debt  for  a  fum  liquidated  and 
afeei  tained,  to  fatisfy  the  creditor  his  whole  deniand.  llal. 
Wcllm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1 1,  and  i  Ric.  II.  c.  12.  2  Inft. 
382.  An  advocate  or  attorney  betraying  the  caufe  of  their 
client,  or,  being  retained,  neglecting  to  appear  at  the  trial, 
by  which  the  caufe  mifearrics,  are  liable  to  an  ailion  on  the 
cafe,  for  a  reparation  to  their  injured  client.  Finch  L.  188. 
There  is  alfo  in  law  an  implied  contrail  with  a  common 
innkeeper,  to  fecure  the  goods  of  his  gucft  ;  with  a  com- 
mon carrier  or  barge-mailer,'  to  be  aufwerable  for  the  goods 
he  cariies  ;  witb  a  common  farrier,  that  he  iliocs  a  horfe 
Well,  without  laining  him  ;  with  a  common  tavlor,  or  other 
workman,  that  he  performs  his  buiinelV  in  a  workman-like 
'manner  ;  in  which  if  they  fail,  an  aclioii  un  the  cafe  lies 
fi.r  the  recovery  of  danrages  for  fuch  breach  of  their  gene- 
ral undertaking.  11  Rep.  54.  i  Saund.  324.  If  an  inn- 
keeper, or  other  viilualler,  hangs  out  a  llgn,  and  open* 
his  houfe  for  travellers,  it  is  an  implied  engagement  to 
entertain  all  perfons  who  travel  that  vs'ay  ;  and  upon  thi» 
univerfal  affumpfit  au  action  on  the  cafe  will  lie  againft  hira 
S  t\>r 
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for  (lamages,  if  Tie  wilhoiit  good  rcafon  itfufes  to  admit  a 
tiavelkr.  i  Vcntr.  333.  If  one  cheats  with  falfe  cnrds  or 
dice,  or  by  falfe  weights  and  meal'ures,  or  by  ielling  one 
commodity  for  another,  an  adion  on  the  ciife  lies  aprainft: 
him  for  damages,  upon  tlie  contract  which  the  law  always 
implies,  that  every  tninfadtion  is  fair  and  honeft.  10  Rep. 
56.  In  conti-adts  for  provifioiis,  it  is  always  implied,  that 
that  ihey  are  wholefome,  and  if  they  be  r.rtt,  t!ie  fame 
remedy  may  be  had.  If  cloth  is  warranted  to  be  of  fuch  a 
length,  when  it  is  not,  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  lies  for  damages. 
Finch  L.  189.  Alfo,  if  a  horfe  be  warranted  found,  and 
he  wants  the  figla  of  an  eye,  it  has  been  held  that  an 
adtion  on  the  cafe  lies  to  recover  damages  for  this  impo- 
fition.  Salk.  611.  Bl.  Com.  vol.iii.  p.  158,  &c.  See  Con- 
tract, and  PROMISE. 

ASSUMPTION,  in  Anftquily,  a  feaft  celebrated  i a  the 
Romifh  church,  in  honour  of  tlie  miraculous  afcent  of  tlic 
Holy  Virgin,  as  they  dcfcribe  it,  body  and  foul  into 
licaven. 

Assumption,  was  alfo,  among  our  anceftors,  iifed  for 
the  day  of  tlie  death  of  any  faint  :  "  quia  ejus  anima  in 
toclum  adumitur."     See  Anniversary. 

Assumption,  in  Geography,  an  epifcopal  city  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  fituate  in  the  eattcrn 
divifion  of  the  province,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  a 
little  above  tlie  pb.ce  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Picol- 
jnaga.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1538,  and  is  dif- 
tingnifhed  by  the  fahibrity  of  its  fituation,  by  the  fertifity 
of  the  territory  in  which  it  Hands,  producing  a  great  variety 
cf  native  and  exotic  fruits  in  the  highell  perfcdion,  and  alfo 
by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  dclcen- 
dants  of  Spani(h  families  that  fettled  in  the  place,  and 
partly  MclUzos  and  Mulattoes.  This  city  lies  about  fifty 
leagues  above  the  con.lnence  of  the  Paraguay  and  Paruna, 
where  the  former  begins  to  be  called  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
It  is  the  refidence  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of 
i^pain,  under  the  viceroy  of  Pern.  Near  tlie  city  is  a  lake, 
remarkable  for  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  rock,  which 
rifcs  to  a  prodigious  height  like  an  obelifli.  S.  lat.  25"  30'. 
VV.  long.  57"  40'. 

Assumption,  or  JJfonfong,  one  of  the  Marianne  or 
Ladrones  iflands,  fituate  according  to  La  Peroufe's  chart  in 
N.  lat.  19''  45'.  and  W.  long.  145°  35'.  It  is  a  volcanic 
liland,  about  llirec  leagues  in  circumference  ;  and  its  higheft. 
point  is  about  200  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  perfect  cone,  whofe  furface,  as  far  as  forty 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  as  black  as  coal. 
Some  cocoa-nut  trees  occupy  nearly  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  ifland,  for  a  depth  of  forty  toifes, 
wliich  are  in  fome  meafure  flieltcred  from  the  ealt  wind  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  iilaiid  where  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  anchor,  in  a  depth  of  water  of  thirty  fathoms 
over  a  bottom  of  black  land,  extending  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  The  lava,  (lowing  from  tiie  ifland,  has  formed 
precipices  and  hollows,  bord;red  with  a  few  (linted  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  thJnly  fcattered  and  mixed  with  limes  and  a  fmall 
number  of  plants;  and  it  has  covered  the  whole  circum- 
ference as  far  as  a  border  of  about  forty  toifes  towards  the 
fea.  The  fumniit  appeared  to  be  vitrified,  refembling  black 
glafs,  and  its  termination  was  concealed  by  clouds.  Al- 
thouc:h  no  fmoke  was  viGblc,  the  fulphuieous  fmell  which 
extended  half  a  league  out  to  fea,  induced  a  fufpicion  that 
the  fire  of  the  volcano  was  not  extinguilhed,  and  that  its 
lail  eruption  was  not  very  ancient  ;  more  efpecially  as  there 
appeared  no  trace  of  decompofitlon  in  the  lava,  on  the  middle 
•f  the  mountain.  The  idand  exhibits  no  appearance  of  having 
%«en  tver  inhabited,    evcB  by  quadrupeds,   much  Icfs  by 
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humaa  beings.  Some  very  large  crabs  were  found  here  ; 
and  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  have  driven  away  the  fta-birds, 
who  lay  on  (horc,  and  whofe  eggs  they  would  devoirr. 
Some  very  tine  fhells  were  found  in  the  hollows  of  the 
recks  ;  and  three  or  four  new  fuecies  of  the  banana-tree 
were  collected.  No  fiili  was  perceived,  bcfides  a  red  ray, 
fome  fmall  fliarks,  and  a  fea-ferpent,  ,which  might  b;  three 
feet  long  and  tliree  inches  thick.  No  water  could  be  pro- 
cured in  this  defoiatc  illand,  except  foiiie  fmall  quantity 
lodged  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  The  fea  glides  along 
the  fhore  and  fomis,  at  every  point,  a  fuif  which  renders 
debarkation  extremely  dangerous.  Voyage  of  La  Peroufe, 
vol.i.  p.  24.   Eng.  Tranfl.  Lond.  1798. 

Assumption,  is  alfo  an  illand  lying  on  the  foutk-wed: 
coafl  of  California,  forming'  with  a  projecting  point  of  land 
a  bay,  both  on  its  north-call  and  ioulh-eall  lidcs.  N.  lat. 
£6-^.     W.  long.  120". 

AssvMPTiou,  a  river  of  North  America,  in  New  York, 
which  falls  in  from  the  eaft  into  the  lake  Ontario,  after  a 
N.  W.  and  W.  courfs  of  about  28  miles  ;  5  miles  S.  E. 
from  PI.  Gavcrfe. 

Assumption,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  ifland 
Anticosti. 

Assumption,  in  Logic,  is  the  minor  or  fccond  propofi- 
tion,  in  a  categorical  fyllogifm. 

Assumption-  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  confequence 
drawn  from  the  propofitions  whereof  an  argument  is  com- 
pofed.  Thus  we  fay,  the  premifcs  are  true,  but  tlie  ajjump- 
tion  is  captious. 

ASSUiVIPTIVE  Arms,  in  Heraldry.     See  Arms. 

ASSUR^E,  in  Ancie/it  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  proconfular  province,  placed  by  Antoiiinc 
(Itiner.),  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sufatuhe,  108 
miles  from  the  former,  and  42  from  the  latter. 

ASSURANCE,  Polity  of.     See  Policy. 

Assurance,  in  Commerce.     See  Insurance. 

We  have  alfo  offices  of  ajfurancc  for  7fe,  where  poh'cies 
are  granted  for  fccuring  a  fum  of  money  on  the  extinction 
of  any  given  life,  in  confideration  of  an  adequate  compen- 
fation  either  paid  down  ir.  one  fum,  or  by  annual  inllalments 
during  the  continuance  of  fiich  life. 

Assurances  on  Lives.  By  njjuring  a  life  is  meant,  ob- 
taining ftcurity  for  a  fum  of  money  to  be  received  fhould 
the  life  drop,  in  confideration  of  fuch  a  payment  made  to 
the  ajfurer,  as  (hall  be  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs 
and  hazard  to  which  he  expofes  himfelf.  In  eilimating 
this  compenfation,  the  amount  of  it  will  depend  entiixly 
on  the  rate  of  intereft  at  which  money  is  improved,  and 
the  pvobaJ)iIity  of  the  duration  of  the  life  to  be  affured. 
If  the  intereR  be  high,  and  alfo  the  probability  high  of 
the  duration  of  the  life,  this  compenfation  or  premium  of 
alTurance  will  be  proportionably  low  ;  on  the  contar)',  if  the 
rate  of  intcrcil  be  low,  and  the  probabihty  of  living  be 
alfo  low,  the  premium  will  be  proportionably  high.  In 
order  to  explain  this,  let  lool.  be  hippofed  to  be  allured  on 
a  life  for  a  year  to  come  ;  that  is,  let  I  col.  be  fuppofed 
payable  a  year  hence,  provided  a  life  of  a  given  age  falls- 
in  that  time.  Were  the  interc't  cf  money  at  5  per  cent., 
and  the  life  fnrc  of  falling,  the  value  of  the  affurance 
would  be  the  fame  with  the  prefcnt  value  of  100  1.  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  a  year,  reckoning  intered  at  5  per  cent., 
that  is,  it  would  be  that  fum,  v.  hich  being  now  put  out  ^ 
to  intercit  at  ^percent,  would  produce  lOol.  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  95  I.  4  s.  8  d.     See  Annuities,  Tab.  II. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  an  even  chance,  or  the  odds 
be  equal,  whether  the  life  does  or  does  not  fail  in  the  year, 
the  value  of  the  ajfurance  will  be  half  the  former  value,  or 
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47 1.  12  s.  4(3.  If  the  odds  agalujl  its  failing  be  two  to  lefa 'tlian  tlie  gi«n  tenn,  and  the  rrprved  qnotlenl  beiiv 
one,  that  is,  if  it  may  be  expected  that  fome  one  of  three  divided  by  this  laft  value,  incieafed  by  unity,  will  give  th 
lives,  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,  will  fail  in  the  year,  the 


value  of  the  ajfiirr.nce  will  be  a  th'ird  of  the  firft  value, 
reckoning  the  fame  intereil,  or  31I.  148,  iid.  If  the 
odds  be  nineteen  to  one,  or  if  it  may  be  expcfted  that  fome 
one  out  of  twenty  lives^  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,  will 
fail  in  a  year,  the  value  of  the  njpirance  will  be  a  tivcntietb 
part  of  the  firft  value,  or  4I.  153.  3d.  If  the  odds  be 
lorty-niae  to  one,  or  only  one  out  of  lifty  fuch  lives  aa 
the  given  life  can  be  ei:pefted   to  fad  in  the  year,  the  value 


g- 
give  the 
rcqun-cd  value  of  the   a(!\irance  in  3.  Jixed  annual  pzyment, 
till  either  the  life  fails,  or  the  term  ends." 
Example. 
Let  the   term  be  27  years,  the  hfe  aged  39,  the  fui« 
lool.,  and  the  interefl:  5  J>er  cent. 

Solution. 
The  value  of  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39,  for  2» 
years,  is    (reckoning  iiitcrell  at   5  per   cent,    and   by    the 
N/.rl/jam/i/on  "^rMi   of  L.iTt.  ylnni:i/ies)ii.igx.     This  value 


of  the  flij/i(raa«  will  be  a  /?/>ii://j  part  of  the  firft  value  ;  that     fiibtrafted   from    14.643  (the   value    of   an  annuity  certai* 

is,  it  will  be   l  1.  18  s.  id.     Now   the  odds  of  three  to  one     for  27  years,  fee  Tab.  III.  Annuities),  leaves  3.452,  th 

are,  according  to  the   Northamptan  Tabic  of  Obfervations     remainder  to  be  refcrved.  The  value  of  i  1.  to  be  reiyived  a 


(fee  Mortality),  the  odds  that  a  life  aged  92  will  not 
drop  in  a  year.  The  odds  of  [9  to  l  are  tlie  odds,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  table,  that  a  hfe  aged  65  will  not  drop  in 
«■  year ;  and  the  odds  of  49  to  i  are  the  odds  tiiat  a  life 
aged  39  will  not  drop  in  a  year.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  i\ie  value  of  the  ajfiirance.  of  lOol.  for  a  year  on  a  life 
aged  92  is  31!.  14s.  I  id. ;  on  a  life  aged  6^,  4 1.  15  3.  3d. 
on  a  life  aged  39,  l  1.  l8s.  id.,  reckoning  intereil  at  5 
per  cent,  if  intereil  be  reckoned  at  3  per  cent,  thefe  values 
willbe32l.  76.3d.;  4I.   17s.;    1  1.    18s.    lod. 

The  alTtirauces  moll  commonly  praclifed  are  thofe  on 
fingle  lives,  either  for  a  given  term,  or  during  their  whole 
continuance.  When  a  life  is  afTured  for  a  given  term  or 
number  of  years,  the  value  may  be  paid  either  in  one  Jingle 
prefent  payment,  or  m  annual  payments,  to  be  continued  till 
the  failure  of  tiie  life,  (hould  that  happen  within  the  term  ; 
or  if  not,  till  the  determination  of  the  term. 

The  method  of  finding  thefe  values  cannot  be  eafily 
.  wnderftood  by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  life-annuities,  as  it  has  been  taught  by  mathemati- 
cians ;  but  the  following  obfervations  niay  be  of  ufe  to 
give  fome  general  idea  of  the  fubjeft. — Let  us  fuppofe- 
that  a  perfon  aged  39-  years  wants  to  affure  100 1.  on 
his  life  for  27  years,  or  till  he  is  €,6  years  of  age,  and 
that  he  chufes  to  advance  the  proper  compenfation  for  it  in 
a  fixed  annual  payment,  the  firll  to  be  made  imm.ediately, 
and  the  following  payments  to  be  continued  till  either  the 
term  ends,  or  his  life  drops.  The  value  of  the  affurance 
for  the  Jirjl  year,  is  by  what  has  been  already  fhewn, 
I  1.  18  s.  id.  reckoning  intereil  at  ^percent.  The  value 
of  the  affurance  for  the  Iq/l  year  of  the  term,  fuppoiing 
him  to  have  hved  to  the  beginning  of  it,  or  to  have  com- 
pleated  G^,  is  like«nfe,  by  what  has  been  already  (liewn, 
4I.  15s.  3d.,  reckoning  all  along  at  the  fame  intereil. 
If,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  affurance  for  the  whole  27 
years  is  to  be  one  conilant  fum  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  every,  year,  that  fum,  it  is  obvious,  ought  to  hi  greater 
than  the  Jirjl,  and  lefs  than  the  LJl ;  or  a  fum  which  is 
fome  mean  between  1  1.  iSs.  id.  and  4I.  15  s.  3d.  The 
rule  for  finding  this  mean  in  all  cafes  is  the  following, 


le 
cfxveA  at 
the  end  of  27  years  is  .26785,  by  Tab.  II.  under  tlie  article 
Annuities.  The  probability  that  the  life  of  a  perfos 
aged  39  fliall  fail  in  27  years,  is,  by  the  Northampton  Table, 
(fee  Mortalitv)  xfrl'  ^'"■'^  the  perpetuity  is  20.  Thefe 
numbers  multiplied  by  one  another,  and  3.452  added  t» 
the  produsS,  make  6.568,  which  multiplied  into  100 1.  the 
given  fum,  and  divided  by  21,  the  perpetuity  increafed  bf 
unity,  gives  31.276  for  the  quotient  to  be  referved. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  39  for  26  years,  if 
II. 019.  Dividing  therefore  31.276  (the  refervird quotient) 
by  12.019,  "f  ^'^  value  of  the  above  annuity,  with  unity- 
added,  we  have  2.60 1.,  or  2  1.  12  s.,  which  is  the  required 
value,  in  Jlxed  amival  payments,  of  the  affurance  of  1 00  1. 
on  the  given  life  for  27  years,  reckoning  intereil  at  5  per 
cent. 

The  value  of  the  fame  affurance  in  one  prefent  payment  it 
the  quotient  rcferved  above,  or  3 1  1.  5  s.  6  d.  ;  in  other' 
words,  it  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  2  1.  12  s.  for  26  year* 
on  a  life  of  39  ;  the  firll  payment  of  which  is  to  be  made  im- 
mediately, and  the  remaining  ones  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  ;  or,  it  is  the  fura  ariting  in  the  foregoing  operation 
before  the  divilion  by  the  value  of  the  life  for  the  term  of 
26  years. 

If  the  ajfurance  is  to  be  made  for  the  whole  pofTible 
duration  of  the  life,  the  method  of  finding 'the  value  will 
be  more  fimple,  and  the  rule  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows. 
"  From  the  perpetuity  fubtraft  the  value  of  the  given  life, 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  given  fum,  and  this  lall 
produft  divided  by  the  perpetuity,  increafed  by  unity,  will 
give  the  value  in  ^fmgle  prefent  payment.  And  this  payment, 
divided  by  the  value  of  the  life,  will  give  the  value  of  the 
affurance  in  annual  payments  during  the  continuance  of  the 
life." 

Example. 
Let  the  age  of  the  life  be,  as  in  the  lafl  example,  39  ; 
the  fum  to  be  afTured  for  its  whole  duration  100 1.  ;  and 
the  rate  of  intereil  5  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Northampton  Table  (fee  Life  Annuities),  it 
11.979.  The  value  of  the  life  fubtratled  from  20  {the  per- 
petuity J  is  8.021,  which  multiplied  by  100,  the  given  fum. 


"  From  tl'.e  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  the  gnven     and  divided  by  21,  the  perpetuity  increafed  by  unitv,  gives 


term,  found  by  Tab. III.  under  the  article  Annuities,  fub- 
ftraft  the  v;due  of  the  life  for  the  given  term,  found  by 
,  the  method  explained  under  the  article  l^wt-Annuities,  and 
refene  the  remainder.  Multiply  the  value  of  1 1.  due  at 
the  end  of  the  given  term  (found  by  Tab.  I.  under  the 
article  ylnnuities),  by  the  perpetuity  (fee  Remark  II.),  and 
alfo  by  the  probability  (fee  Mortality),  that  the  givm 
life  fhall  fail  in  the  given  term.  This  produft  being  added 
to  the  referved  remainder,  let  the  total  be  multiplied  by  the 
fum  to  be  affured,  and  afterwards  divided  by  the  perpetuity 


8.195  1.  or  38  1.4s.  for  the  value  in  Zl  ftngle pr.smtnt  of 
the  ajfurance  of  lOol.  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  life  aged 
39,  reckoning  intereil  at  5  psr  cent.  And  this  payment 
divi^led  by  11.97915  3.188  1.  or  3  1.  3  s.  9  d.  the  value  of 
the  fame  affurance  in  annual  payments  during  the  continuance 
of  the  life. 

Remark   I. 
If  the  value  of  the  ajfurance  is  dcfircd  in  annual  payment^ 
the  firll  of  which,  inflead  of  being  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  the  preceding  rule  f'uppofes,  is  to  he  made   immedi- 


incrcafed  by  unity,  then  let  this  quotient  be  refri^ed.     Find     ctlely,  the  value  in  a  fmgle  payment  (found  as  directed  above) 
sext  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  given  life  for  one  year    mult  be  divided  by  the  value  of  the  life  incrtaj'ed  bj  unity  y 

ii»  a  that 
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that  is,  in  tlio  prcfcnt  iiidance,  by  12.979,  wliich  will  mak« 
the  rtquirtil  vahu  nf  thcafTurance  2.941  i.  iiiilcadof  3.l8al. 
oral.  18  s.   icJ.  iiidead  of  3I.  3  s.  9d. 

The  roafoii  of  addinpr  unity  to  the  values  of  lives  taken 
from  the  tables  is,  tliat  in  all  the  tables  the  values  of  annui- 
ties on  lives  are  given  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  lirft  pay- 
ment is  not  to  be  made  till  the  end  of  a  year.  If  therefore 
the  fiill  yearly  payment  is  to  be  made  immediately,  the 
value  mull  exceed  that  in  the  tables  by  one  year's  pur- 
cliafe. 

Remark  II. 
The  perpetuity  meins  the  value  of  the  fee-fimple  of  an 
eflatc,  which  is  found  by  dividing  tool,  by  its  intereil  lor 
a  year.  I'or  example,  if  the  rate  of  intcreit  be  5  1.  /«r 
ant.  tool,  divided  by  5  gives  20  for  the  perpetuity  ;  if 
the  rate  of  inttieft  be  4,  3!,  or  3  pir  ant.  lool.  divided 
by  4,  3.5  or  3,  will  give' 25,  23.571,  or  33.333  for  the 
perpetuity. 

Remark  III. 

If  inftead  of  a  grofs/um,  an  ejlate  or  a  peip:liml  annuity  is 
to  be  aflured  during  the  whole  duration  of  a  life,  the  value 
in  TifmgL- payment  will  be  "  the  value  of  the  life  fubtracU-d 
from  the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  miikiplicd  by  the 
aiinnity,  or  by  the  rent  of  the  cilate." — And  the  value  in 
annual  payments  ieginning  immcili,ii:-/y  will  be  "  the  fiiigle  pay- 
ment divided  by  the  value  of  the  life  incrcafed  by  unity." 
— Univerfally,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  tifur- 
ance  of  an  ejlale  or  annuity  after  any  given  life  or  lives,  is 
worth  as  much  more  than  the  njjurance  of  a  correfponding 
fum,  as  tool,  increafed 
than  tool. — Thus  the  prefent  values,  in  fit 
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the  alTurancc  for  n  years  is  S  X 
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(fuppofing  /  to   be  the  number  of  pcr- 


fons  who  have  died  in  the  n-  i'''  year).     The  feiics 


+  ■ 


-„'+.<" 


kc,  -  -  -\ —  IS  known   to  exprcls  tlie  va- 


lue of  an  annuity  on  tlie  life  of  A  for  n   years,  and  the  fe- 

ne3 1 -1- — -| to  exprcls  the  value  or  an 

■  r  r-        r'  r" 

annuity  ccrlaii)  for  n  ycai's.     Call  the  firft   of  thcfe   ferics 

A,  and  the   fecond  N,  then  will   the  whole  of  the  above 


feries  be  =  N  — A  — 
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X  N-A  + 


perpetuity  {or p), 


Now  fincc  — 
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d  by  its  fntereil  for  a  year  is  greater    ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^,,^^,^  ^^,,_;  ^^^  ^,^^  affurf.ite'of  S  for  «  years  will 
e  prelent  values,  in  Jingle  ana  annual  •' 


payments  of  the  ajfurana-  of  an  ellate  of  5  1.  per  aim.  for 
ever,  and  of  a  icol.  in  money  on  the  whole  duration,  or 
on  any  part  of  an  iifiigned  life,  are  to  one  another  (intereil 
being  at  ^ per  cent.)  as  105 1.  to  tool.  The  rtafon  of  the 
difference  is,  that  the  algebraical  calculations,  by  which 
thefe  values  are  determined,  fuppofe  that  xhegrofs  fum  and 


be — -^   X  N— A  -\ —    agreeable    to    the    rule 

p-\- 1  ar" 

above. 


given 


If  the  aCTurance  be  for  the  whole  continuance  of  life,  the 


fraction 


mp 


vaniflies,  N  becomes  equal  to  the  perpetuity, 

the  iirfl  yearly  payment  of  the  Pv.nuUy  are   to  be  received  at  ^^.j  p^  j^  ^i,g  ygj^g  ^f  ^„  ari„uity  for  the  whole  life  of  A, 
the  fame  time  after  the  extinction  of  the  lives.     It  is  eafy  g 

to  fee,  that  this  is  a  circumftance  which  mull  make  the  lat-  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  exprcffion  becomes  fimply  =  --—- 

ter  of  more  value.  .        ,  .  ,     .     ,         ,      .        .  ,    r      ,-    ,■        1  ' 

This  fpecimen  is  fufficicnt  to  explain  the  general  nature  X  /-A,  winch   is  the  rule  given  in  words  for  finding  the 

and  principles  of  affurances  on  fmgle  lives,  and   to  teach  value  of  an  affurance  on  the  whole  poffible  duration   of  the 

in   all  cafes  the  method  of  tindi'.>g  the  values  of  fuch  af-  hie  01  A. 

furances.     To  tliofe  who   with   to  be  further  informed  on         If  the  affnrance  be  that  of  an  £/7<!/<.' or  a />,r/c/!W,j;:n,v//y, 

this  fubjtft,   it   may  not  be   improper  to  add  the  following  t'le  value  of  each  payment  of  fuch  annuity  depending  on  the 

mathematical  dcmouRrations   of  the   rules  which  have  been  failure  of  the  hfe  of  A   in  one,  two,  three,   &c.  years  to  n 
Let  a  be  the  number  of  perfons  living  at  the 


given  above. 

age  of  any  given  life  A  ;  let  a',  a",  a'",  &c.  be  the  number 
of  pcrfons  who  have  ditd  in  the  ill,  2d,  3d,  &c.  year  after 
the  age  of  A  ;  let  r  be  1  1.  increaftd  by  its  intereil  for  a 
year,  and  S  the  fum  to  be  affured.     The  probability  that  A 

dies  in  the   ill  year  is  —  ,  the  valUe  therefore  of  the   af- 
a 

furance  in  that  year  is .     The  probabiLty  that  A  dies 

in  the  2d,  after  having  furvived  the   ill  year,  is 


•  „  ,       1           a  — a' 
years  will  be 


in  one, 
I 


«  -  «'  +  a" 


a-a'-\-a"+a"' 


and  the  value  of  the 


fee-fiinple  after  n  years,  depending  on  the  contingency  of 

A  having  died  in  the  mean  tiu'.c,  will  be   ;    the  whole 

ar" 

value,  therefore,  of  the  affurance  will  be  N  — A  + — 


and 


and 


multiplied  into  the  annuity  ;  or  fimply  ^  — A  multiplied  into 
fuch  annuity,  if  the  affurance  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  whole  duration  of  A's  life.  For  the  more  ample  dif- 
cufTion  of  tliis  fubjeft,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Simp- 
fon's  "  Seled  Exercifes,"  Dr.  Price's  "  Treatife  on  Rever- 
fionary  Payments,"  and  iVIr.  Morgan's  "  Doflrine  of  An- 
nuities and  Affurances  dated  and  explained." 

AJfurauccs  may  be  made  on  any  number  oi joint  lives,  or  on 

refpcaively.   The  whole  value,  therefore,  of    '"^^  ^""S'J^  °^  *")'  '"^*-  ^"**^*  ^""^  finding  the  values  of  fuch 
«r*  '  affurance* 


o.a 
«onfequently  the  value  of  the  affurance  in  the  2d  year  is — '■ — 

ar' 

In  like  manner,  the  value  of  the  affurance  in  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 

.....  n"^  year,  fuppofing  m  to  denote  the  number  of  pcrfons 


who  have  died  in  the  nth  or  laft  year,  is   - — -,  -^ 


S.a' 


s. 
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afTuraiTces  are  given  in  the  books  juil  referrt^  to. — There 
are  further  ajj'tirances  on  furvivoHliips  ;  by  which  is  meant  an 
obligation  for  the  value  received,  to  pay  a  given  fnni  or  an- 
nuity, provided  a  given  life  (Tiall  furvive  any  other  given  life 
or  lives.  The  metliod  of  finding  thefe  values  is  given  under 
the  aiticle  Survivorship. 

All  thefe  did'ercnt  kinds  of  ajfuranc.-t  are  hf  the  gieatcft 
ufe  ;  and  the  offices  for  making  them  are  a  particular 
advantage  to  the  public.  The  principal  of  thele  offices 
in  Er.o-land  are,  the  Amicable  Society,  incorporated  for 
a  perpetual  aliiii-ance ;  the  Society  for  Eq'.iitable  Afl'iir- 
ances  on  Lives  and  Snrvivorfliips ;  the  Royal  Exchanpre 
AfTurance  ;  the  Wtftminfter  and  the  Pelican  Life-Of- 
fices.  The  Amicable  Society  reqiires  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  5I.  from  eveiy  member  payable  quarterly  during 
life.  Tile  whole  annua',  income  hence  ariling  is  equally  di- 
vided among  the  repitfentatives  of  fnch  members  as  die 
«very  year  ;  and  this  renders  the  dividends  among  the  claim- 
ants in  different  years  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  number 
of  members  who  have  happened  to  die  in  thofe  years.  But 
this  fnciety  enga'..;es  that  the  dividends  fiiall  not  be  lefs  than 
150I.  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  be  nlor^. — None 
are  admitted  whofe  ages  are  greater  than  45,  or  lej's  than  I  2; 
nor  is  there  any  diir;.rence  of  contribution  allowed  on  account 
of  difference  of  age.  This  fociety  has  fubfilled  ever  lince 
1706,  and  its  credit  and  ufefulnefs  are  well-ei'iablinied. — Its 
plan,  however,  is  liable  to  feveral  objeftions. — Firll,  it  is 
evident  that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  reprefcnla- 
tivei  by  the  number  of  members  wlio  die  every  year,  is  not 
equitable;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  is  to  accrue 
from  the  iiiTurance,  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution, but  on  a  contingency  ;  that  is,  on  the  number  of 
members  who  have  happened  to  die  in  the  year.  Secondly, 
its  requiring  the  fame  payment*  from  all  perfons  under  45, 
is  alfo  not  equitable,  for  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted 
at  12  ought  not  to  be  more  than  /.hi'/  the  payment  of  a  per- 
fon admitted  at  45.  Thirdly,  by  limiting  the  fun-.s  affuied 
©n  one  and  the  fame  life  to  45c  1.  it  is  but  ill  adapted  to  make 
■a  competent  provilion  for  the  families  of  its  members  ;  nor 
can  it  be  of  any  fervice  to  pi-rfcns  whofe  age  exceeds  45 
years  ;  a  period  of  life,  which  it  has  been  found  from  expe- 
rience that  many,  if  not  mod  perfons,  have  exceeded  before 
they  have  begun  to  provide  tor  their  families  by  alTuring 
their  lives.  It  is  likewife  by  i-.o  means  fitted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  aflurances  on  their 
lives  for  only  one  year,  or  for  a  fliort  term  of  years.  Thus, 
the  true  value  of  the  affurance  of  150!.  for  five  years  on 
the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39,  may  be  found  by  the 
firil  rule  to  be  nearly  three  guineas  ^Vr  ai:n.  fuppoling  inter- 
eft  at  i/tv  cent,  and  the  pr.)babihties  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life  as  they  are  given  in  the  Nor:l.\-:wpt'  n  Table  of  Ob- 
fervations.  But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made  in 
this  fociety  without  an  annual  pavment  of  5  1. 

Neither  is  the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the 
circumilancts  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  ajfurances  on 
particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example,  a  perfcn  poffcffedof 
an  eftate  or  falary,  which  mull  be  loll  with  his  life,  has  a 
ptrfon  dependent  upon  him,  tor  whom  he  dcfires  to  fecure 
a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his  death.  But  he  defires  this 
only  as  a  ftcurity  againil  the  danger  oi  his  dying  Jirjh  In 
thefe  circumilances  he  enters  into  this  fociety  ;  and  by  an 
annual  payment  of  5I.  entitles  his  ?;o/n;'«;v  at  his  death  10150!. 
In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  his  nominee  liappeiis  to  die,  and  the 
object  of  his<7^nj«cchaving  thus  ceafed,  hedetermincs  to  give 
up  theadvaiitagea;ifing  from  his  former  payments  andto  with- 
draw from  the  fociety.  The  right  method  in  this  cafe 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  from  fuch  a  perfon  the  true 
value  of  the  fum  aflured  "  on  the  fuppofition  of  nou-pay- 


mcnt,  provided  he  fhcrjld  fur\-ive."  Had  this  been  done, 
he  would  have  paid  for  the  ajfurance  (fuppofmg  intercft  at 
3  per  cent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  alfo  30,  and  the 
values  of  lives  as  given  by  Dr.  Price  from  the  Norlhampton 
Table)  3I.  6  s.  8d.  in  annual  payments,  to  begin  immediate- 
ly and  to  be  continued  dunng  the  joint  duration  of  his  own 
life  and  the  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  objections,  however,  are  applicable  to  the 
other  ofHces  jull  mentioned.  In  all  of  them  affurances  may 
be  made  for  any  term  and  at  any  age  between  eight  and 
fixty-feven  years,  cither  at  fingle  or  annual  premiums,  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  of  the  perfon  afTured,  and  to  the  rifli 
or  hazard  attending  the  aflurance.  The  bufinefs  tranfa^ed 
in  thefe  offices  is  very  extenfive,  and  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
preminms  they  require,  is  founded  on  ilnct  caleuiation, 
Thefe  premiums,  which  are  now  indifcriminately  adopted  by 
all  of  them,  were  originally  computed  in  the  year  1 781  for  the 
ufe  i;f  the  Equitable  Societv-, — an  inflitution  io  entirely 
guided  by  computation  in  all  its  praftice,  that  in  afcertain- 
ing  its  profits  at  fixed  periods,  and  dillributing  them  among 
its  members,  it  has  never  failed  to  proceed  on  the  fame  fure 
principles,  and  by  this  means  to  render  itfelf  one  of  the 
greateft  public  benefits  to  this  country.  In  conftquence,  of 
its  immenfe  capital,  and  tiie  veiy  wide  extent  of  its  bufinefs, 
it  certainly  far  exceeds  any  other  office  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and  therefore  by  giving  an  account  of  its  rife  and  progrcfs,  a 
proper  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of  life-affurances,  as 
well  as  of  the  important  benefits  which  tire  derived  fromthcin. 

This  fociety  was  eltablifhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  confe- 
quence  of  propofals  which  had  been  made,  and  lectures  re- 
commending fuch  a  dcfign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpfon  ;  and  the  premiums  then  adopted  for  its 
practice  were  computed  by  Mr.  James  Dodfon,  the  author 
of  the  Mathematical  Repofitory.  It  affures  any  fums  or 
reverfionary  annuities  on  any  life  or  lives,  for  any  number 
of  years,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  lives, 
and  in  any  manner  that  may  be  beft  adapted  to  the  views  of 
the  perfons  aflured  ;  that  is,  either  by  making  the  affured 
fums  payable  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives,  or 
on  condition  of fnrvlvor/hip  ;  and  alfo,  either  by  taking  the 
price  of  the  affurance  in  one preftntpayment,  or  in  anntud pay- 
ments during  any  fingle  or  joint  lives,  or  any  terms  lefs  than 
llic  whole  poffible  duration  of  the  lives.  Anv  perfons,  for 
inllance,  who  depend  on  incomes  which  mull  be  loll  when 
they  die,  or  who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  ellates,  may,  by 
affuring  an  equivalent  on  their  own  hves,  guard  their  famihcs 
or  reprefentatrves  againfl  the  lofs  whicfi  would  accrue  by 
their  death.  Hence,  clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding 
any  places  of  profit,  traders,  and  others  who  have  families 
whofe  fublillence  depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  lives, 
may  be  enabled  to  make  provilion  for  their  families  after 
their  dectafe.  All  perfons  likewife  who  enjoy  annuities  for 
the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  themfelves  againft  the 
lofs  they  would  fuflain,  fhould  they  furvive  the  perfons  on 
whofe  hves  the  annuities  depend,  by  making  ajfurances  which 
would  entitle  them  to  any  fums  payable  on  condition  their 
furvivorfhip  fliould  take  place.  Any  perfon  entitled  to  an 
eflate,  annuity,  legacy,  or  office  after  another  perfon  pro- 
vided he  furvives,  may  here  fecure  an  equivalent  for  his 
family  at  his  deceafe,  provided  he  does  not  furvive.  Huf- 
bands  may  in  this  fociety  fecure  annuities  for  their  wives, 
provided  they  fhould  leave  them  widows.  Parents,  by  affur- 
ring  the  lives  of  tlieir  children,  when  infants,  till  they  attain 
a  given  age,  may  fecure  for  them,  fhould  they  live  to  that 
age,  f'.:ch  fums  as  may  be  neceffaiy  to  put  them  out  to  ap- 
prcnticefliips,  or  to  make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with 
■which  to  fet  out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  perfons, 
apprehenfive  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  when 

incapable 
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incapable  of  labour,  may  puvchafe  pr  annuity  to  commence 
at  any  futvue  year  of  liis  life  and  to  continue  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  he  may  do  this  at  a  fmall  expence 
if  he  is  young,  and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of 
his  annuity,  till  he  is  tifty-five  or  fixty  years  of  age.  In  fliort 
there  are  no  kinds. of  ajfurance  on  lives  or  furvivorlhips  which 
this  fociety  does  not  make.  In  doing  this,  while  it  proceeds 
on  mathematical  prniciples  in  computing  its  premiums,  it 
takes  advantage  of  making  thefe  computations  at  fo  low  an 
interell  as  3  ptr  cent,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  fliall 
enable  it  to  bear  the  cxpences  of  management,  and  render 
it  ii  permanent  benefit  to  the  public.  In  the  infancv  of  the 
inftitution  alfo,  it  adopted  tables  of  the  vidues  and  proba- 
bilities of  lives  in  I.rjnilon,  where,  as  in  all  great  towns,  the 
rate  of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  among 
mankind  in  general.  But  after  an  experience  of  twenty 
ycara,  it  found  that  tables  giving  higher  probabilities  of  life 
might  be  fafely  ufed,  and  therefore  it  made  choice  of  thofe 
more  correft  tables  which  were  publiHied  by  Dr.  Price 
from  obfervations  at  Northampton  ;  and  it  appears,  from  com- 
paring the  decrements  of  life  in  the  fociety  with  thofe  in  the 
table  jull  mentioned  that,  during  a  term  of  thirty-four 
years,  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  former  is  to  that  in  the 
latter  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  as  1  to  2 
20  and  30  as  I  to  2 
30  and  40  as  3  to  5 
40  and  50  as  3  to  5 
50  and  60  as  5  to  7 
60  and  80  as  3  to  4, 
ar  tliat  in  all  ages  between  10  and  8c,  fewer  deaths  have  hap- 
pened in  the  fociety  than  Ihould  have  happened  according  to 
the  tables  from  which  its  premiums  have  beencomputed  in  tlie 
proportion  oi  two  to  three.  In  confequence  of  this  and  of 
other  Hill  lefs  equivocal  proofs  of  its  profperity,  the  fociety 
has  been  enabled  fince  its  lirtt  ellablifliment  not  only  to  re- 
duce its  premiums  above  one  half,  but  to  make  fuch  additions 
to  the  claims  in  the  years  1782,  1786,  1791.  1793,  i795> 
and  1 800,  as  amount  at  prcfent  to  the  funis  Ipecilied  below  : 

Forevery  tool.  I       ,      f    an  addition  over  and 
aCTuredin      S^"^        V- 


ASS 


above  the  fum  aflured 


1763,  ditto 

1764,  ditto 

1765,  ditto 

1766,  ditto 

1767,  ditto 

1768,  ditto 

1769,  ditto 

1770,  ditto 

1771,  ditto 

1772,  ditto 

1773,  ditto 

1774,  ditto 

1775,  ditto 

1776,  ditto 

1777,  ditto' 

1778,  ditto 

1779,  ditto 

1780,  ditto 

1 78 1,  ditto 

1782,  ditto 

1783,  ditto 

1784,  ditto 
J  785,  ditto 

1786,  ditto 

1787,  ditto 

1788,  ditto 
J  789,  ditto 


\t\  's> 


249  10 

241 

232   10 
224 

215   10 
207 

198   10 
190 
181    10 

173 

164  10 
156 
147   10 

139 

130  10 
122 

113    10 
105 

96  le 

88 

81 

74 
67 

60 

54 
48 

4^ 


For  ever)-  tool, 
affurcd  in 


179O; 


f    an  ad<1!tion  over  and 
'  J^  above  the  fum  affured 


l<] 


3S 


1791. 
1792, 

•793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796, 

1797. 
1798, 

1799. 
1800, 


uitto  -  -  39 

ditto  -  ,  -  24 

ditto  -  -  19 

ditto  -  -  16 

ditto  -  -  13 

ditto  -  -  lo 

ditto  -  -  S 

ditto  -  -  6 

ditto  -  -  4 

ditto  -  -  2 

Thefe  are  advantages  peculiar  to  this  fociety,  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  its  bufinefs  fliould  fo  far  fnrpaf* 
that  of  every  other  inilitution  of  the  fame  kind.  But  iii 
the  midft  of  its  profpeiity  the  focii-ty  has  hitherto  proceed- 
ed with  tlie  utmoft  prudence  and  caution.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  being  led  ailray  by  the  daz/.ling  appearance  of  a 
large  capital,  neceffarily  increafed  by  an  influx  of  new  mem- 
bers, it  has  provided  by  a  fpecial  law,  that,  as  on  former 
occafions,  fo  in  future,  no  tiiftribution  of  its  {lock  fliall 
ever  be  made  without  a  previous  inveftigation  of  its  finances; 
that  this  invclligation  fhall  take  place  once  in  ten  years  ;  that 
the  diftribution  fhall  never  exceed  iiuo-thirih  of  the  furplus 
Rock  of  the  fociety  ;  and  that  no  fuch  diflribution  (liall  be 
adopted  at  all  without  the  concurrence  oi  f'lu.-fij'ths  of  its 
members,  attending  at  three  faccefTive  general  courts.  A» 
far  as  human  prudeace  and  forefight  can  provide  againfl 
danger,  thefe  precautious  are  likely  to  fecure  the  fociety,  and 
to  Incieafe  its  ufefulnefs.  But  there  is  one  danger  againft 
which  no  laws  can  guard  it :  we  mean  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying ignorant  peiions  to  conducl  the  management  o^" 
its  affairs.  It  mnil  be  raanifeft  from  the  preceding  account 
of  this  fociety,  that  none  but  fliilful  mathematicians  are  qua- 
lified for  this  bufincfs  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  any- 
future  vacancies,  no  other  regard  will  be  had  in  filling  them 
up,  than  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  candidates.  The 
melancholy  experience  of  other  focieties  for  the  benefit  of 
age,  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  &c.  which  were  eftablifhed 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  have  long  fince  ended  in 
difappointment  and  ruin,,  flwuld  fervc  to  guard  this  fociety 
againft  the  attempts  of  ignorance,  as  much  as  the  prefent 
profperous  ftate  of  its  affairs  Hiould  incite  it  to  perfevere  in 
that  wife  and  temperate  courfe  which  has  difplayed  fo  much 
prudence  and  Ikill  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and 
raifed  it  fo  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  ajfurance  on  finglc  lives  ia 
this  fociety,  and  alfo  veiy  nearly  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
other  offices,  where  thofe  premiums  have  been  adopted  witil 
little  or  no  variation. 


Age. 

One  year. 

Seven  years 
at  an  annual 

AVhole  life 
at  an  annual 

premium. 

premium. 

10 
'5 

£■ 

0 

0 

J-. 
17 
17 

9 
11 

£.     s.     '!. 

I       I     5 
I       2   II 

jr.    s.    d. 

I    17    7 
I    18    7 

20 
25 

I 
I 

7 
10 

3 

7 

I       9     5 
I      12     I 

2       3     7 
2       8     I 

30 

35 
40 

45 
50 

I 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1? 
16 

0 
I? 

3 

4 

8 

8 

I 

I     14  11 

1  iS    10 

2  4     I 

2  10   10 

3  0     8 

2     13     5 

2  19     8 

3  7   n 

3  17  II 

4  10  10 

5S 
60 

67 

3 

3 
4 

5 

5 

18 

15 
5 

0 

I 
2 
6 

3  12     0 

4  7     I 

5  !0    10 
652 

564 

674 

7  1(5    9 

8  12      I 
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AssuRANOf,  Royal  Exchange,  is  a  corporation  or  com- 
pany  eftabliflied  by  an  adt  6  Geo.  I.  c.  i8.;  and,  by  their 
charter,  execjted  June  22,  1720,  cmp»wered  to  aflure  Ihips 
and  goods  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  and  to  lend  money  on 
bottomry  ;  and  to  raile  ior  this  piirpofe  a  capital  of 
1,500,000!.;  on  condition  that,  upon  tHVee  years' notice 
being  given  by  parliament,  at  any  time  within  thirty-one 
years  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  and  repayment  of  the 
fum  of  300,000!.  whicli  the  company  had  agreed  to  pay  to 
govemmcnt,  the  corporation  (liould  ceafe.  In  the  following 
year  they  obtained  anotiier  charter,  dated  the  29th  April 
1721,  by  which  they  were  authorifed  to  alTure  lives,  and 
lilfo  to  affiire  houfes  and  goods  from  fire,  and  were  empow- 
ered to  raife  a  farther  capital  of  500,000!.  maJciiig,  with  the 
former  fum,  two  millions.  It  wai  alfo  enacted,  that,  in 
conlequeiice  of  the  company  hiiving  paid  into  the  exchequer 
1 1 1,250!.  and  h.iving  covenanted  to  pay  the  farther  fum  of 
38,750!.  within  three  months,  they  ftiould  be  relcafed  from 
payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  300,000!.    The  whole 


capIt^l  of  z,ooo,oool.  was  fubfcribed,  but  !t  wa§  thought 
neccflary  to  call  for  the  payment  of  only  500,000!.;  whicl), 
after  paying  the  150,000  to  govcrnrtent,  Iiad  been  found 
fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  extenfive  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany. A  new  Ixanch  was  added  to  their  bufintfs,  by  an 
act,  obtained  in  1793,  enabhng  them  to  grant  and  purchafc 
annuities  on  lives,  either  immediate  or  in  reverfion  ;  and,  in 
iRoi,  the  company  obtained  an  atl  for  afluring  vcflTeli 
and  their  cargoes  on  canals  and  inland  navigations,  in  whicli 
aft  the  I^ondon  Aflurance  company  are  hkewifc  included. 

The  dividend  to  the  proprietors,  which  lias  gradually  in- 
crealcd  from  3  to  7!  per  cent,  becomes  due  at  Chrillmas  and 
Midfummer,  and  is  ufuaily  paid  about  the  15th  January  and 
July.  £At  Midfummer  1802,  an  cccufional  dividend  wa» 
made  in  ftock,  being  10!.  five  per  cents,  1797,  for  every 
100!.  of  the  company's  ilock.J  The  transfer-days  are 
Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
one.  The  dividends  are  paid  on  Mondays,  Wedncfdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  from  ten  to  two. 


The  TABLE  of  RATES  of  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  ANNUITY  COMPANY. 

Scptemhcr  15th,   1802. 


SINGLE  LIVES. 

JOINTHVESandthe  SURVIVOR 

Age. 

Years 
Purchafe. 

per  ceni 
per  an  n. 

Age. 

i    Years 
jPurchafe, 

per  cent- 
per  ann. 

Ages. 

Ycjis 

Purch.ife 

per  cent. 
per  ann. 

j          Age,. 

Years 

Purcliafe 

ptr  cent, 
per  ann. 

C-- 

1 

£■  - 

j 

C-     '■ 

il              , 

£•   '■ 

3 

17.85 

5  12 

43 

14.92 

6  14  1 

1  45 

and  45 

16.95 

5  18 

1    40  and  45 

17.85 

5  12 

4 

18.18 

5  10 

44 

14.70 

6  16  1 

I46 

46 

16.66 

6    0 

5° 

17-54 

5  14 

5 

iS.iS 

5    ID 

45 

14.49 

6  18 

i  47 

47 

16.39 

6    2 

55 

17.24 

5  16 

6 

18.52 

5     8 

46 

[    14.28 

7     0 

i  48 

48 

16.12 

6    4 

60 

1 

16.95 

5  18 

7 

18.52 

5     8 

47 

14.08 

7     2 

49 

49 

15.87 

6    6 

65 

j.(j.(.C 

6    0 

8 

18.52 

5     8 

48 

j    13.88 

7    4 

50 

50 

15.62 

6    8 

7u» 

-6-39 

6     2 

9 

l'i.52 

5     8 

49 

13.70 

7     6! 

1  51 

51 

15-3S 

6  10 

75 

16.12 

6    4 

10 

18.52 

5     8 

50 

13-51 

7     8  , 

1  52 

52 

15.15 

6  12 

80 

15.87 

6    6 

II 

18.52 

5     « 

51 

13-33 

7   '° 

1  53 

Si 

14.92 

6  14 

45  and  50 

16.39 

6     2 

12 

18.52 

5     8 

52 

^S-^S 

7   12  1 

1  -5+ 

54 

14.70 

6  16 

55 

16.12 

6    4 

13 

18.52 

5     8 

53 

12.98 

7   14 

1  S5 

53 

14.49 

6  i8 

60 

15.87 

6    6 

1+ 

18.18 

5  10 

54 

12.82 

7  16; 

!  56 

56 

14.28 

7     0 

65 

15.62 

6    8 

»5 

18.18 

5  1  = 

55 

:  12.65 

7  18  ' 

.  51 

57 

I4.&8 

7     2 

70 

'J-38 

6  10 

1(5 

18.18 

5  10 

56 

1  12.50 

8     0 

58 

5^ 

13.88 

7    4 

75 

15.15 

6  12 

17 

IS.I8 

5  10 

57 

12.19 

8    4 

!  59 

59 

13.70 

'     0 

80 

14.92 

6  14 

18 

17.85 

5  12 

58 

11.90 

8     8  , 

60 

60 

13-5' 

7     8 

50  and  55 

15.15 

6  12 

19 

17.85 

5  12 

59 

11.63 

.8 12 ; 

61 

61 

13-33 

7  10 

60 

14.92 

6  14 

■    20 

17.85 

5  12 

60 

11.36 

8  i6  '1 

'  62 

62 

'3-'5 

7  '2 

65 

14.70 

6  16 

2! 

17.85 

5   J2 

61 

11.11 

9     0 

63 

,63 

12.98 

7  «4 

70 

14.49 

6  18 

22 

17-54 

5  14 

62 

i  10.S7 

9    4 

64 

64 

12.82 

7  16 

75 

14.28 

7    0 

23 

17-54 

5   14 

63 

10.63 

9     8 

:   65 

65 

12.65 

7  18. 

80 

14.08 

7     2 

24 

17-54      5  14 

64 

10.41 

9     12    , 

,  66 

66 

12.50 

8     0 

55  and  60 

1408 

7     2 

25 

17.24      5  16 

65 

10.20 

9  16 

;   67 

67 

'2-34  , 

8    2 

65 

13.88 

7    4 

26 

17.24      5   16 

66 

10.00 

10    0 

68 

68 

12.19  ' 

8    4 

70 

n.70 

7    6 

27 

17.24  j  5   16 

67 

9.80 

10    4 

.  69 

69 

11.90 

8     8 

75 

'3-5' 

7     8 

28 

16.95      5   I*' 

68 

9.61 

10     8 

,  70 

70 

J  1.63 

8    12 

80 

'3-33 

7    iO 

29 

16.95   i  5  If* 

69 

9-34 

10  14 

;  71 

71 

11.36 

8  16 

60  and  6^ 

13-15 

7    12 

30 

16.9,-      5  18 

70 

9.09 

II     0 

72 

72 

11. 1 1 

9    0 

70 

12.98 

7  14 

31 

16.66      6     0 

71 

8.84 

II     6 

'73 

7.? 

10.87 

9    4 

75 

12.S2 

7  16 

32 

16.66  J   6     0 

72 

a.62 

II   12 

!  74 

74 

10.63  ; 

9     « 

80 

12.50 

8     0 

33 

16.66  j   6     0 

73 

8.40 

II   18 

'  75 

75 

10.41   1 

9  12 

6$  aud  70 

12.19 

8    4 

34 

16.39   1   '^     2 

74 

8.19 

12    4 

i  76 

76 

10.20  ; 

9  16 

75 

11.90 

8     8 

35 

16.39   j   (^     2 

75 

8.00 

12     10 

77 

77 

9.90 

10     2 

80 

11.63 

8  12 

3(5 

16.12      6    4 

76 

7.81 

12     16 

78 

78 

9.61 

10     8 

70  and  75 

11.11 

9    0 

37 

16.12   [  6    4 

77 

7-63 

'3      2 

79 

79 

9-34 

10  14 

80 

10.52 

9  10 

33 

15.87      6    6 

78 

7.46 

13     8 

80 

80 

9.09 

II     0 

75  and  80 

10.  CO 

10    0 

59 

15.87 

6    6 

79 

7.29 

13  14 

85 

85 

8-33 

12     0 

8c  and  85 

8-77 

11     8 

40 

15.62 

6     8 

80 

7.14 

14    0 

, 

4' 

'5-38 

6  10 

upwards 

7.14 

14    0 

1 

_42 

15.15 

6  12 

• 

.  .      J 

N.  B.     The  foregoing  Annuities  are  receivable  in  Quarterly  Payments. 
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The  pei-fon  mak?ng  the  HfTiirance  i«  to  declare  the  place 
and  Jate  of  birth  of  the  pcrfon  whofc  hfc  is  to  be  affured  ; 
whether  he  hns  had  the  fmall-pox  ;  whether  fubject  to  the 
gout  ;  and  whether  in  the  army  or  navy. 

The  hfe  aflurcd  to  appear  at  the  office,  or  to  one  of  the 
company's  agents,  or  pay 

10  s.  per  Cent,  on  aiunances  for  one  year. 
15  s.  per  cent,  for  more  than  one  year,  and!  in  the  fall 
not  exceeding  feven  years,  >    payni-iit 

20  s.  per  cent,  if  for  more  than  feven  yeais,  J        only. 
One  quarter  per  cent,  additional,  will   be  taken  on   the 
full  pavmeiit  as  admiinon-money. 

Fifteen  days  arc  allov.ed  for  payment  of  the  annual  pre- 
miums after  they  rcfpei'tively  become  due,  but  if  the  fame 
remain  unpaid  more  than  the  faid  fifteen  days,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three  calendar  months,  a  fine  of  ten  fliillin-^s  per 
cent,  mail  be  paid,  and  a  warrantee  given  of  the  health  ot 
the  life  afTurcd. 
Coiu/i/iotis  of  AJfuraiice  made  by  Perfoiis  on  their  own  Lives. 
The  alfuiance  to  bo  void  if  the  perfon  whofe  life  is  affined 
(liall  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  fliall  die  upon  the 
fcas  (except  in  his  majelly's  packets  paffiu';  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  ;  or  Ihall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any 
military  or  naval  fei-vice  whatever,  \\ithout  the  previous 
eonfent  of  the  company  ;  or  Ihall  die  by  fniclde,  duelling, 
or  the  hand  of  juiUce  ;  or  (liall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  affm- 
ance  is  made,   in  good  health. 

Canilitians  of  AJfarancc  made   by  Perjons  on  the  Lives  of 

others. 
The  affurance  to  be  void  if  tlie  perfon  whofe  life  is  affured 
(hall  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  fiiall  die  upon  the 
feas  (except  in  his  majelly's  packets  paffmg  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  ;  or  Ihall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any  mi- 
litary or  naval  fevvice  whatever,  without  the  previous  eonfent 
of  the  company ;  or  lliall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  affurance  is 

made,  in  good  health Any  perfon  making  an  alfurance  on 

the  life  of  another,  mufl  be  interelled  therein,  agreeable  to 
aft  14  Geo.  III.  C.48.  which  prohibits  wagering,  or  fpe- 
culative  infurances. 

N.C.  Affurances  on  the  hves  of  perfons  engaged  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  may 
be  made  by  fpeeial  agreement. 

Assurance,  London.  The  charters  of  this  company 
ivere  granted  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Royal- 
Exchange  Affurance,  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  upon  linii- 
lar  conditions  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  no  perfon  poffelfing 
flock  in  either  company  can  purchafe  ilock  in  the  other, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  Ihare  fo  purchafed.  The 
principal  difference  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  two  offices  is,  that 
the  London  affurance  confine  themfelves  to  fea  and  fire 
affurances,  very  feldom  affuring  lives,  and  not  being  empow- 
ered to  grant  annuities.  Their  Ilock  is  i,ooo,oool.  divided 
into  (hares  of  25  1.  each,  on  which  12  1.  10  s.  has  been  paid 
in,  making  the  whole  fum  paid  in  500,000!.  The  dividend 
has  been  raifed  to  18  s.  per  fhare  per  annum,  and  becomes 
due  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas.  The  transfer-days  are 
Tucfdaysand  Thurfdays,  from  eleven  to  three  o'clock.  The 
dividends  are  paid  on  Mondays,  Wedaefdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  eleven  to  three. 

Assurance,  Collateral,  m  Ltttu.  See  Collateral. 
Assurances,  Common,  of  the  kingdom,  exprefs  the 
legal  evidences  of  the  conveyance  or  tranflation  of  property  ; 
by  which  every  man's  ellatc  is  affured  to  him,  and  all  con- 
trovcrfies,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  are  either  prevented  or 
removed.  Thefe  common  affurances  are  of  four  kinds  :  I. 
By  matter  in  pais,  or  deed  ;  which  is  an  affura.ice  tranlacted 
between  two  or  more  privats  perfon?  in  puis,  in  the  country ; 


that  is,  according  to  the  old  common  law,  upon  the  very 
fpot  to  be  transferrred.  See  Deed.  2.  liy  matter  of  record, 
or  an  affurance  traiifacled  only  ia  the  king's  public  court9 
of  record.  See  ilccoRD.  3.  By  fpeeial  culloin,  obtaining 
in  fome  particular  places,  and  relating  only  to  fome  particu- 
lar fpecics  of  property.  See  Custom.  Thefe  three  affur- 
ances are  fuch  as  take  tffeift  during  the  life  cf  the  party 
conveying  or  afl'iriug.  4.  The  fourth  takes  no  effetl  till 
after  his  death  ;  and  that  is  by  devife,  contained  in  his  lail 
will  and  tellanient.  See  Devise,  arid  Will.  B1.  Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

ASSURGENT  Z-rrttvj,  m  Botavy,  denotes  fnch  as  arc 
firll  bent  down,  and  then  rife  creft  towards  the  apex.  This 
term  fcarcely  ditfers  from  adfcendens  or  incnrvus,  and  fecms 
peculiarly  proper  for  defcribing  the  change  wiiich  takes 
place  in  the  polition  of  the  leaves  of  niimofe,  and  other 
lleeping  plants. 

Assurgent,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for  a  man  or  bead 
rifing  out  of  the  fea. 

ASSUROR,  a  merchant  or  other  perfon,  who  affures, 
or  makes  out  a  policy  of  affurance  for  a  fhip,  houfe,  life, 
or  the  like.  Affurors  are  not  anfwerahle  for  what  damages 
arife  through  the  negligence,  or  other  fault  of  the  maftcr  or 
feameii  ;  or  even  thofe  vvliic'n  arife  from  any  vice  or  defeA 
ill  the  thing  affured.     See  Insurance. 

ASSURRITANl,  orAssunRAsi,  m  Eccle/lafieal  Hif. 
torv,  a  branch  of  Donatilh  in  the  middle  ot  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiy.  The  Affurritani  maintained  the  fon  to  be  inferior  to 
the  fatlier  ;  they  rebaptizcd  their  converts  from  the  catho- 
lics, and  afferted  that  the  church  is  not  compofed  of  good 
and  bad,  but  of  the  good  alone. 

ASSURUS,  or  AssuRAS,  now  Ki/fer,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a  town  of  Africa,  fituate  in  the  inland  countiy  of 
the  ancient  Bizaciu-n,  to  the  weft  of  Adrumetum,  and 
fouth-eall  of  Sicca  Vcneria. 

ASSY,  in  Ceografihy,  a  town  of  France,  ia  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillrift 
of  Crcfpy,  eight  mjles  fouth  of  Crefpy. 

ASSYANf,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Tauric  Cherfonefus. 

ASSYRIA,  a  kiiigdom  of  Afia,  of  the  extent,  origin, 
and  duration  of  which   very  different  accounts  have  been 
given   by  ancient  writers.     Ctefias  and    Diodorus   Siculus 
affirm,  that  the  Affyrian  monarchy",  under  Ninas  and  Semi- 
ramis,  comprehended  tlie  greater  part  ot  the  known  v/oiid : 
but,  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  it  is  not  likely  that  Homer 
and   Herodotus  would  have  omitted  a  faft  fo  remarkable. 
The  facred  records  intimate,  that  none  of  the  ancient  ftates 
or  kingdoms  were  of  confiderable  extent  ;  for  neither  Chc- 
dcrla(mier,  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  were  tri- 
butary or  fubjeel  to  Affyria;    and  we  find  notiiiiig,   fays 
Playfair,  of  the  greatnefs  or  power  of  this  kingdom  in  the 
hillory   of   the    Judges,    and    fuccceding    kings    of    Ifrael, 
though   the  latter  kingdom  was  oppreli'ed  and  enllaved  by  ^ 
many  different  powers  in  that  period.     It  istherelore  highly 
probable,  that  Affyria  was  originally  of  fmall  extent.     Ac-  : 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  this  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  ' 
by  part  of  Armenia  and  nioniit  Niphates ;  on  the  welt  by  ; 
the  Tigris ;  on  the  fouth  by  Snfiana  ;  and  on   the   ealt   by 
part  of   Media,    and  the   mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros. 
The  country  within  thefe  limits  is  called,  by  fome  of  the] 
ancients,   Adiabene,   and  by  others  Aturia   or  Atyria. 
It  is  divided,   by  Ptolemy,  into  the  following  provinces  or  I 
dillricls;  viz.  Calaoiixe  or  Calaciiie,    Arrapachitis, j 
Adiablne,   Arbelitis,    Apolloniatis,    SittacenEjI 
and  Chalonitis.     Among  the  rivers  of  Affyria  we  mayl 
Kckon   the  Tigris,  the  Lycus,  the  Caprus,  and  thcj 
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GoRGUS.  Of  the  origin,  revolutions,  and  termination  of 
Affyria,  properly  fo  called,  and  diftinguifhed  from  tlie  grand 
monarcliy  which  afterwards  bore  this  appellation,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  by  Mr.  Playfair,  as  the  mod  pro- 
bable. The  founder  of  it  was  Afliur,  the  fecond  fon  of  Sliem, 
who  departed  from  Shinar,  upon  the  ufurpation  of  N!m- 
rod,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  adventurers,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  Nineveh,  where  he  refided,  and  ere£led  a  new 
kingdom,  called  AfTyria  after  his  name.  See  Ashur. 
Gen.  X.  i£.  Thefe  events  happened  not  long  after  Nim- 
rod  had  eftabliflied  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  and  fixed  his 
refidencc  at  Babylon  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Nimrod 
reigned  in  Affyria.  The  kingdoms  of  ASfyrh  r.nd  Babylon 
were  originally  diftinft  and  feparale  ( Micah,  v.  ^i. ) ;  and 
in  this  ftate  they  remained  until  Ninus  conquered  Babylon, 
and  made  it  tributary  to  the  AfTyrian  empire.  Ninus,  the 
fuccelTor  of  Afhur  (Gen.  x.  ii.  Diod.  Sicul.  \.i.y,  feized 
on  Chaldxa  after  the  death  of  Nimrod,  ^nd  united  the 
kingdoms  of  AfTyria"  and  Babylon.  This  great  prince  is 
faiJ  to  have  fubdued  Afia,  Perfia,  Media,  Egypt,  &c.  If 
lie  did  fo,  the  effects  of  his  conquefts  were  of  no  long  dura- 
tion; for,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  were  fubjeft  to  AfTyria. 
Ninus  was  fucceeded  by  Semiramis,  a  princefs  bold,  enter- 
prifing,  and  fortunate;  of  whofe  adventures  and  exploits 
iiiany  fabulous  relations  have  been  recorded.  Playfair  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  were  two  princeiTes  of  this  name  who 
fiouridied  at  different  periods  :  one,  the  confort  of  Ninus, 
and  another,  who  lived  five  generations  before  Nitocris, 
queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  58.  Herod. 
Li.  c.  184.  See  Semiramis.  Of  the  fucceffors  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  nothing  certain  is  recorded.  The  laft.  of 
the  ancient  Affyrian  kings  was  Sardanapalus,  who  was  be- 
Ceged  in  his  capital  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Babylonians.  Thefe  united  forces 
defeated  the  Affyrian  army,  demohlhed  the  capital,  and 
became  mailers  of  the  empire,  B.C.  821.  See  Arbaces, 
and  Sardanapalus.  Such  is  the  fubflance  of  the  account 
given  by  Ctefias,  and  after  him  by  feveral  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  writers;  and  particularly  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Thefe  writers  have  referred  the  com.mencement  of  the 
Affpian  empire  to  about  fixty  or  feventy  years  after  Noah's 
flood;  but  concerning  its  beginning,  as  well  as  its  duration, 
ancient  wTiters  have  given  very  different  accounts.  Afri- 
canus  and  Eufebius  fuppofe  that  Ninus,  the  fecond  Affyrian 
king,  began  to  reign  309  years  after  the  flood,  and  43  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Berofus,  the  Chaldasan 
hiftorian,  dates  the  foundation  of  the  empire  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel,  about  1 3 1  years  after  the  flood. 
Calfiodonis  admits  an  interval  of  more  than  four  centuries 
between  thefe  two  remarkable  events.  Uiher  extends  this 
interval  to  1085  years;  and  Jackfon  reduces  it  to  531.  As 
to  the  period  of  the  duration  of  this  empire,  Ctefias,  Dio- 
dorus, and  others,  make  it  1360  years;  Juftin,  1300; 
Caftor,  1280;  Synctllus,  1460;  Scaliger,  1306;  Eufebius, 
1240;  Velleius  Paterculus,  1070;  Herodotus,  520;  and 
Appian  makes  the  whole  duration  of  the  Affyrian,  Median, 
and  Perfian  empires,  not  to  exceed  9C0  years.  In  Blair's 
Tables  the  commencement  of  the  Affyrian  empire  is  alfigned 
to  the  year  before  Chrift,  2059,  and  its  termination  to  the 
year  before  Chrift  820;  fo  that  its  whole  duration  compre- 
hends 1239  years.  Goguet  refers  the  conqueft  of  Babylon 
by  Ninus,  king  of  Affyria,  and  the  confequent  union  of  the 
Babylonian  throne  with  that  of  Nineveh,  to  the  590th  year 
after  the  flood,  or  the  l75Sth  year  B.C.  In  fettling  this 
date,  he  places  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
by  Nimrod,  about  the  year  150  after  the  flood.    This  kinj- 
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dom,  as  mod  chroiiologcrs  allow,  had  fuLfifted  440  year»» 
under  two  dillinft  dynaftics  or  families,  at  th.>  time  oF 
Babylon's  being  taken  by  the  AfTyrians.  The  firft  of  thefe 
dynafties,  whofe  kings  were  Ch;.ld?;ans,  poffcffed  the  throne 
225  years;  and  the  iccond,  originally  from  Arabia,  reigned 
215  years;  and  the  total  is  440  years.  If  to  thefe  yeirs 
we  add  150  years  from  the  flood  to  the  foun'lation  of 
Babylon  by  Nim.rod,  the  capture  of  Babylon  will  fall  in 
the  590th  year  after  the  flood,  and  confequently  in  the 
1758th  year  B.  C.  After  the  capture  of  Ba'  .-'.on,  the  two 
monarchies  formed  one  ftate,  under  the  name  of  the  Affyrian 
empire.  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  no 
m.ore  than  a  province  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  to  the  time 
in  which  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  give  the  Babylonians  an 
opportunity  of  fhaking-  off  the  Affyrian  yoke^  about  770 
B.  C.  As  moft  of  thefe  computations  are  primarily  bor- 
rowed from  Ctefias,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  how 
far  his  teftimony  is  credible.  Ariftotle,  v'ho  was  almoft 
his  contemporary,  declares  him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ; 
and  his  hlftory  of  India  evinces  him  to  be  a  fabulous  writer. 
Although  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  Affyrian  kings  from 
Belus  and  his  fon  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  the  laft  ting  of 
that  monarchy,  yet  his  lift  is  a  mere  medley  of  Greek, 
Pei-fian,  Egyptian,  and  other  names ;  and  except  in  two  or 
three  inftances,  they  have  no  afftnity  with  tl.e  nam.es  of  the 
Affyrians  mentioned  in  fcripture.  The  true  empire  of  the 
Affyrians,  defcribed  in  fciipture,  whofe  kings  were  Pul, 
Tiglath-pilefer,  occ.  he  does  not  mention,  though  much 
nearer  to  his  own  times  ;  and  this  circumftance  fliews  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Affyrians. 

After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  fays  Mr.  Playfair,  the 
Affyrian  empire  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms;  viz.  the 
Median,  Aflyrian,  and  Babylonian.  Arbaces  retained  the 
fupreme  authority,  and  nominat.-d  governors  in  Affyria  and 
Babylon,  who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  while 
they  remained  fubjecl  and  tributary  to  the  PerCan  monarchs. 
Belefis,  he  fays,  a  Chaldian  prieft,  who  affifttd  Arbaces 
in  the  conqueft  of  Sardanapalus,  received  the  government 
of  Babylon  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices  ;  and  Phul  was 
entrufted  with  that  of  Affyria.  The  Affyrian  governor 
gradually  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Tiglath-pilefer,  Salmanafar,  and  Scimacherib, 
who  Sfferted  and  maintained  their  independence.  After 
the  death  of  Affar-haddon,  the  brother  and  fucceffcfof-' 
Sennacherib,  the  kingdom  of  Affyria  was  fplit,  and  annexed 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Several  tributary- 
princes  afterwards  reigned  in  Nineveh ;  but  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  kings  of  Affyria,  but  of  thofe  of  Babylon.  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  affilled  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  in 
thefiege  of  Nineveh,  which  theytookand  deftroyed  B.C.606. 

The  hiftory  of  Affyria,  deduced  from  fcripture,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  authentic  one  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
and  many  others,  afcribes  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
to  Pul  or  Phul,  about  the  fecond  year  of  Menahem,  king  of 
Ifrael,  twenty-four  years  before  the  jeraof  Nabonnaffar,  1579 
years  after  the  flood,  and  according  to  Blair  769,  or  accord- 
ing to  Newton  790,  years  before  Chrift.  Merahcm  havi  'g 
taken  forcible  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  Ifrael  by  the 
murder  of  Shallum  (2  Kings,xv.  10.),  was  attacked  by  Pul, 
but  prevented  the  hoftilities  meditated  agaicft  him,  by  pre- 
fenting  the  invader  with  a  thoufand  talents  of  filver.  Pul.  thus 
gi-atified,  took  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  under  his  prrtcdion, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  after  having  received  voluntary 
homage  from  feveral  nations  in  his  march,  as  he  had  done 
from  Ifrael,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  great  empire. 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pul  that  the  Affyrians  began  to 
afflia  the  inhabitants  of  Pakftine  (2  Kings  xi.  9.  and 
T  I  Chron. 
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I  Chron.  V.  26.).  t'lis  "-as  the  time,  accordliiff  to  fir  Tfaac 
Newton,  when  tlic  Aflyrian  empire  arofe.  'i'liiis  he  inter- 
prets the  words  "  fiiice  the  time  of  the  kings  of  AfTyvia" 
(Nchem.  ix.  32.)  ;  i.  e.  fince  the  time  of  ttic  kingdom  of  Af- 
fyria,  or  fince  the  rife  of  that  empire.  But  though  this  was 
the  period  in  whicli  tlie  Affyrians  afHiifled  Ifrael,  it  is  not  fo 
evident  that  the  time  of  the  kings  of  A  (fyria  mu.1  ntcefTarily 
be  \uiderllood  of  the  rife  of  the  Atfyrian  empire.  However 
Newton  thus  reafons  ;  and  obferves,  "  that  Pul  and  his  iue- 
ceffors  afflie\.c?d  Ifrael,  and  conquered  the  nations  round  about 
them  ;  and  upon  the  ruin  of  many  fmall  and  ancient  king- 
doms crciftcd  their  empire,  conquering;  tlie  Medes,  as  wAl  as 
Other  nations."  It  is  further  arjjucd  that  God  by  the  pro- 
phet Amos,  in  the  reigu  of  Jeroboam,  about  ten  or  twenty 
j'ears  before  the  reign  of  Pul  (fee  ch.  vi.  13,  14.),  threatened 
to  raife  up  a  nation  againft  Ifrael  ;  and  that  as  Pul  reigned 
prefently  after  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  and  was  the  firfl  upon 
record  who  began  to  fulfil  it,  he  may  be  jullly  reckoned 
the  firll  conqueror  and  founder  of  this  empire.  See  I  Chron. 
V.  26.  Pul  was  fucceedcd  on  ihc  throne  of  Affyria  by  his 
elder  fon  Tiglathpilefer,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  left  Baby- 
lon to  his  younger  fon  Nabonafiiar,  B.  C.  747.  Of  the  con- 
quefts  of  this  fecond  king  of  Alfyria  againft  the  kings  of 
Ifrael  and  Syri.ij  when  he  took  Damafcus  and  captivated 
the  .Syrians,  we  have  an  account  in  2  Kings,  xv.  29.  37. 
xvi.  5.  5.  I  Chron.  v.  26.  Amos,  i.  5.  Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  9.  c.  13., 
by  which  the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  fulfilled,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  empire  of  the  Affyrians  was  now 
become  great  and  powerful.  The  next  king  of  Aflyria 
was  Shalmancfer  or  Salmanaifar,  who  fuccecded  Tighuh-pi- 
Icfer,  B.  C.  729,  and  invaded  Phoenicia,  took  the  city  of 
Samaria,  and  B.  C.  721  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity, 
placing  them  in  Chalach  and  Chabor,  bv  the  river  Gazon, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  Jof.  Ant.  1.  9.  c.  14.  2  Kings, 
xvii.  6.  Shalmancfer  was  fucceedcd  by  Sennacherib,  B.  C. 
719  ;  and  in  the  year  B.  C.  714  he  was  put  to  flight,  with 
great  (laughter,  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians.  In  the 
year  B.  C.  711,  the  Medes  revolted  from  the  Affyrians  ;  Sen- 
nacherib was  (lain  ;  and  he  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Efar- 
Haddon,  Afferhadon,  Afordan,  Aflaradin,  or  Sarchedon,  by 
which  names  he  is  called  by  different  writers.  Ke  began 
his  reign  at  Nineveh  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffar  42  ;  and 
in  the  year  68  extended  it  over  Babylon.  He  then  carried 
the  remainder  of  the  Samaritans  into  captivity,  and  peopled 
Samaria  with  captives  brought  from  Ijveral  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffar  77  or  78,  he  feems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Ethiopians  over 
Egypt.  "  In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  and  A(fer-Hadon," 
fays  fir  I.  Newton,  "  the  AflTyrian  empire  ftems  arrived  at  its 
grcatncfs  ;  being  united  imder  one  monarch,  and  containing 
Affyria,  Media,  Apollonlatis,  Sufiana,  Chaldaea,  Mefopo- 
tamia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Plioinicia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  part 
of  Arabia  ;  and  rcaehing  eaflvvard  into  Elymais,  and  Parx- 
tscene,  a  province  of  the  Medes,  and  if  Clialach  and  Chnbor 
be  Colchis  and  Iberia,  as  lome  think,  and  as  may  fcem  proba- 
ble from  the  circumcifion  ufed  by  thofe  nations  till  the  days 
of  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  104),  we  are  alfo  to  add  thefe  two 
provinces,  with  the  two  Annenias,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia, 
as  far  as  to  the  river  Halys.  For  Herodotus  (l.i.  c.  72. 
I.  vii.  c.  63.)  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Cappadocia,  as  far 
ss  to  that  river,  were  call -d  Syrians  by  the  Greeks,  both 
before  and  after  the  days  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  the  Affyrians 
were  alfo  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks."  Affer-Hadon  was 
fuccecded  in  the  year  B.  C.  668,  by  Saofduchinus.  At  this 
time  Manaffeh  was  allowed  to  letarn  home  and  fortify  Jcru- 
falem  :  and  the  Egyptians  alfo,  after  the  Affyrians  had  ha- 
rafled  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  three  years  (Ifai.  xx.  3,  4.),  were 
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fet  at  liberty.  Saofduchinus,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 
was  fuccecded  at  Babylon,  a.id  probably  at  Nineveh  alio,  by 
Chyniladon,  in  the  year  B.  C.  647.  This  Chyniladon  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Newton  to  be  the  Nabuchadonofor  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  (i.  i  — 15.),  who  made  war  upon  Arphaxad 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  though  defertcd  by  his  auxiliaries 
of  Cilicia,  Damafcus,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Moab,  Amnion,  and 
Egypt,  routed  the  army  of  the  Medes,  and  fiew  Arphaxad. 
Tliis  Arphaxad  is  fuppofcd  to  be  either  Dcjoces,  or 
his  fon  Phraortcs,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  102.> 
Soon  »ftcr  the  death  of  Phraortes  in  the  year  B.  C.  635,  the 
Scythians  invaded  the  Medes  and  Perfians  ;  and  in  625, 
Nabupalaffar,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Chyniladon 
in  Chalda-a,  revolted  from  him,  and  became  king  of  liabylon. 
Chyuiladon  was  either  then,  or  foon  after,  fuccecded  at 
Nineveh  by  the  lafl  king  of  Affyria,  called  Sarac  by  Poly- 
hiilor.  Tlie  authors  of  the  Univcrfal  Hillory  fuppofe  Saof- 
duchinus to  have  been  the  Nabuchadonofor  of  Scripture,  and 
Chyniladon  or  Chynaladan  to  have  been  the  Sarac  of  Poly- 
hiflor.  At  length  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  fon  of  Nabopolaf- 
far,  married  Amyite,  the  daughter  of  Aflyages  king  of  tlic 
Medes,  and  fitter  of  Cyaxeres  ;  and  by  this  marriage  the  two 
families  having  contracted  affinity,  they  coufpired  againft 
the  Affyrians.  Nabopalaflfar  being  old,  and  Aflyages  dead, 
their  fons  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyaxeres  led  the  armies  of 
the  two  nations  againft  Nineveh  ;  flew  Sarac,  deftroyed' 
the  city,  and  (liartd  the  kingdom  of  the  Affyrians.  This 
viftory  the  Jews  refer  to  the  Chaldeans  ;  the  Greeks,  tt> 
the  Ivledes  ;  Tobit  (xiv.  15.),  Polyhiftor  (apud  Eufcb.  in 
Ciiron.),  Jofephus  (1.x.  c.  2.  §  2.  p.  435.),  and  Ctefias  (apud 
Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  24.  p.  78.),  to  both.  With  this  viftory 
commenced  the  great  fucceffcs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Cyaxeres,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  collateral 
empires  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  which  were  branches 
of  the  Affyrian  empire  ;  and  hence  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Affyrian  empire  is  determined,  the  conquerors  being  then  in 
their  youth.  In  the  reign  of  Joliah,  when  Zcphaniah  pro- 
phefied,  Nineveh  and  the  kinsjdom  of  Affyria  were  ifanding, 
and  their  fall  wasprediftedby  that  prophet,  Zepll.  i.  3.  and 
ii.  13.  And  in  the  end  of  his  reign,  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of 
Egypt,  the  fucccffor  of  Pfammitichus,  went  up  againft  the 
king  of  Affyria  to  the  river  Euphrates,  to  fight  againft  Car- 
chemifli  or  Circutium,  and  in  his  way  thither  flew  Jofiah 
(2  Kings,  xxiii.  29.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.)  ;  and  therefore  the 
laft  king  of  Affyria  was  not  yet  flain.  But  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  thefucceffor  of  Jofiah,  the  two  con- 
querors having  taken  Nineveh  and  finiflied  their  war  in  Affy- 
ria, profecuted  their  conquefts  weftward  ;  and  leading  tlicir 
forces  ngainfl  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  an  invader  of  their  right 
of  conquefl,  they  beat  him  at  Carchcmifh,  and  took  from  him 
whatever  he  had  recently  taken  from  the  Affyrians  (2  Kings, 
xxiv.  7.  Jer.  xlvi.  2.  Eupolemus  apud  Eufeb.  Pra?p.  1.  ix. 
c.  35.)  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  err,  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
above  a  year  or  two,  if  we  refer  the  deftruftion  of  Nineveh, 
and  fall  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  to  thethird  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
or  the  140th,  or  according  to  Blair  the  141ft  year  of  Na- 
bonaflfar,  that  is  the  year  607  B.  C.  Newton  fuggefts,  that 
the  name  of  the  lafl  king  Sarac  might  have  been  contrafted 
from  Sarchedon  ;  as  this  name  was  from  Afferhadon,  Affer- 
hadon-Pul,  or  Sardanapalus  :  but  how,  fays  his  learned 
commentator,  bifiiop  Horfley,  is  this  confident  with  what  he 
has  fo  fully  proved  in  the  preceding  difcufiion  of  this  fubjeft, 
that  Afferhadon  had  two  fuccefforsat  Nineveh,  Saofduciiiniis 
and  Chyniladon  }  or  with  his  affertion,  that  Sarac,  the  laft 
Affyrian  king,  was  the  fucccffor  of  Chyniladon  ? 

Blair,  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  ftates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Pbul,  in  the  year  777  B.  C.  ;    tlie 
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fucceffion  of  Tiglatli-pilefer,  in  the  firfl  year  of  NahonaiTar, 
or  747  Yi.C;  that  of  Salmanafar,  in  727  B.C.;  that 
of  Sennacherib  in  712,  B.  C. ;  that  of  Eflarhadon  or  Affa- 
radinus,  in  709  B.  C.  ;  and  the  union  of  AlTyria  and  Baby- 
lo;i  under  Affaradinus  in  6So  B.  C. :  and  upon  the  fepara- 
tion  of  Affyria  and  Babylon  in  C67  B.  C.  he  makes  Saof- 
duchinus  king  of  Babylon,  who  tlien  commenced  his  reign, 
and  wai  fucceeded  in  647  B.  C.  by  Chyniladanus  ;  and  the 
kin^  of  ATyrla,  who  commenced  his  reii^n  in  667,  he  calls 
Kinus  11.  and  hisfuccefllir,  in  641,  Nabncaodonofor  ;  and 
the  lall  kino;  of  AfTyrin,  Sarac  or  Sardanapalus,  v.hofe  reign 
commenced  in  the  year6z  i  B.  C. ;  and  the  union  of  AlTyria 
and  iVIedia  he  refers  to  the  fixteenth  year  of  this  king,  and 
the  twentieth  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  or  the  Oo6th 
year  B.C.  ;  in  which  year  Nineveh  was  taken  and  dcftroycd 
by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  NabopolafTar. 

Of  thegovernment,  laws,  religon,  Icai  iiing,  cuftoms,  &c.  of 
the  ancient  Affyrians,  nothing  abfolutcly  certain  is  reconied. 
Their  kingdom  was  at  firll  Imall,  and  fubfilled  for  fcvcral 
ages  under  hereditarj-  chiefs  ;  and  their  government  was  verj- 
fimple.  Afterwards  when  they  rofe  to  the  lubliir.ity  of  em- 
pire, their  government  feems  to  have  been  truly  defpotic,  and 
the  empire  to  have  been  hereditary.  Their  laws  were  pro- 
bably few,  and  depended  upon  the  arbitrary  \\  ill  of  the  prince. 
To  Ninus  we  may  afcribe  the  divifion  of  the  Aflyrian  empire 
into  provinces  and  governments,  for  we  find  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.) 
that  this  inllitution  was  fully  eftabliflicd  in  the  reigns  of 
Semiramis  and  her  fucceffors.  In  this  empire  the  people 
were  diilributcd  into  a  certain  number  of  tribes  (Herodot. 
1.  i.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.) ;  and  their  occupations  or  profcffions 
were  hereditaiy.  The  AiTyrinns  had  feveral  diflincl  coun- 
cils, and  Ifcveral  tribunals  for  t!ie  regulation  of  public  afiairs. 
Of  councils  there  were  three,  which  were  created  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  who  governed  the  Rate  in  conjunftion 
with  the  fovereign.  The  full  confdled  of  officers  who  had 
retired  from  military  employments  ;  the  fecond  of  the  no- 
bility ;  and  the  third  of  the  old  men.  The  fovercigns  alfo 
had  three  tribunals,  whofe  province  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
conduft  of  the  people.  The  firft  was  employed  in  difpofing 
of  the  young  women  in  marriage,  and  in  punifhing  adulter)- : 
the  fecond  took  cognizance  of  theft ;  and  the  third  of  all 
afts  of  violence.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  As  to  their  religion,  they 
were  idolaters,  and  had  their  idols  and  temples.  In  culloms, 
arts,  and  learning,  they  differed  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
Babylonians.  The  AlTyrians  are  faid  to  have  one  practice, 
with  refpciS  to  mai-riage,  that  is  wortiiy  of  attention.  All 
the  young  girls,  who  were  man-iageable,  were  affemblcd  in 
one  place,  and  a  puMic  crier  put  them  up  to  fale  one  after 
another.  The  money  which  was  received  for  thofe  that 
were  handfome  and  fetched  a  high  price,  was  bellowed  as  a 
portion  with  thofe  whofe  perfons  were  more  plain  and 
homely.  When  the  moft  beautiful  were  difpofed  of,  the 
more  ordinary  were  offered  with  a  certain  fum,  and  allotted 
to  thofe  who  were  «-illing  to  take  them  with  the  Imalleft. 
portion.  In  this  manner  all  the  young  women  were  pro- 
vided with  hufbands.  This  ingenious  and  politic  method 
of  facilitating  and  promoting  marriages,  was  alio  praCtifcd 
by  feveral  other  nations.  If  at  any  time  it  happened  that 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  man  was  obliged  to  refund 
the  money  which  he  had  received.  It  was  likewife  very 
exprefsly  forbidden  to  ufe  women  ill,  or  to  carry  them  into 
any  foreign  country.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  this  wife 
inlUtutiou  was  aboadied  towards  the  end  of  the  Aifjrian 
monarchy.  Herodot.  1.  i.  JEViAn.  Var.  Hill.  1.  iv.  c.  J. 
Strabo,  1.  xvi.  The  Affyrians  have  been  competitors  with 
the  Egyptians  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  alphabetic 
'writing.     It  appears  from  the  few  leajains  iiovr  extant  of 
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the  writing  of  thefe  ancient  nations,  that  their  letters  had  a 
great  affinity  with  each  other.  They  much  r,  fembled  one 
another  in  fliape  ;  and  they  ranged  them  in  the  fame  numner, 

fiom  right  to  left.    Play  fair's  Chronology,  p.  67 70.   New. 

ton's  Chron.  ch.  iii.  apud  Open  by  Hor'lley,  t.  v.  p.  193  — 
211.  Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.  325 — 367!  Goguc't's  Orig. 
of  Laws,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

ASSYRIAN  Lelttru  Lilent/ljfyiie,  a  denomination  givr-n 
by  feveral  Rabbins  and  Talmudiits  to  the  charaacrs  of  the 
prefeiit  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Aifyrians  during  the  Jevvil}i  captivity  in 
Babylon.     Montfaucon. 

ASTA,  now  /If't,  ill  Anc'unt  Geography,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria,  or  Piedmont,  which  was  a  Roman  colony,  upon  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  not  far  from  the  Tanarus.  '  The  fortifica- 
tions of  this  place  afibrded  a  temporar)-  flielter  to  the  empfror 
Honorius,  when  he  was  purfucd  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  403. ; 
and  he  was  relieved  from  tiie  danger  of  a  fucceftful  fitge,  ari 
theindignityof  a  capitulation  to  the  Barbarians,  by  the  feafon- 
able  arrival  of  Siilicho,  who  cut  his  way  through  the  Gothic 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Aita,  and  thus  revived  the  hopes 

and  vindicated  the  honour  of  Rome.     See  Asti Alfo,  a 

town  of  Spain,  in  Bxtica,  louth  of  Nebrifla,  upon  the  left 
arm  of  the  Bstis,  which  difchargcd  itfelf  into  the  bar  of 
Gadcs.  ' 

AsTA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Guclderland,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Culem- 
burg.— Alio,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  at  Villa  Viciofa. 

ASTABAT,  a  town  of  Armenia,  thirty-three  leagues 
fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

ASTABENI,  in  Ar.dcnl  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,  in 
Hyrcania.      Ptolemy. 

ASTA  BORAS,  a  river  of  Abydinia,  forming,  as  Pliny 
has  faid,  the  left  channel  of  Atbara  ;  or  as  the  Greeks  have 
called  it>  the  illand  orpcninfulaof  Meroe  ;  as  Aftapus  form* 
the  right  channel.  Allaboras,  is  the  name  given  by  the 
natives  to  the  Tacazze,  or  the  Siris  of  the  ancients.  It 
joins  the  Nile  in  N.  lat.  17°  47'.  See  Atbara,  Meroe, 
and  Tacazze. 

ASTACAMPRON,  a  promontory  of  Afia,  in  the  In- 
dian  fea,  to  the  left  of  the  gulf  of  Baryza.     Arrian. 

ASTACAXA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  BaAriana,  called 
AJlac'm  by  Ammianus  MarctUinus.     Ptolemy. 

ASTACANI,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  Assacani. 

ASTACAPRA,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  tlie 
Ganges,  Ctuated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Ptolemy. 

ASTACENA,  a  country  of  Afia,  in  Pontus,  which  took 
its  name  from  tlie  river  Ailaces  which  traverfcd  it. 

ASTACENUM  ^stuarium,  Alanfma,  a  gulf  of 
Spain  in  Bitica.   Ptolemy. 

ASTACENUS  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Propontis,  on 
which  was  fituated  the  town  of  Nicomcdia. 

ASTACHAR,  in  Geography,  formerly  Ajlacara,  a  town 
of  Periia,  near  Bendimir  and  the  ruins  of  Perfepohs.  It  i» 
no\v  a  village,  having  however  a  caravanfcra,  mofques, 
and  the  ruiiis  of  a  palace. 

ASTACILICIS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania.  Pto» 
lemy. 

ASTACILIS,  Tessailah,  a  place  of  the  i.nerior 
countr)-  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Cilarienfis,  which  was  a 
Roman  ftation,  fituatc  in  the  mountains  fouth  of  Portus 
Magnus.     Ptolemy. 

ASTACUS,  '\\\  Eniomolugy,  a  fpecies  of  Cakcer,  with 

a  finooth  thorax  ;  probofcis  toothed  along  the  fides ;  and 

a  fingle  tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.   This  is  the  common 

craw-fifli,  that  inhabiti    rivers,  and  lodges   itfilf  ia   holes 
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which  it  forms  in  the  banks.     Very  frequent  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

AsTACus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  in  the  Fabrician 
fyftem,  formed  of  thofe  fpecics  of  the  Linnacan  Cancr'i, 
that  have  four  peduncuhite  antennx,  the  two  fore-ones  of 
which  are  lona  and  letaceous,  and  the  pofterior  ones  cleft. 
Among  thefe  the  lobiler  and  cravv-fiih  are  inchided. 

AsTACUs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Bithynia,  (Ituate  upon  the  Aftacene  gulf,  according  to 
Straho.  The  city  was  built  by  the  Megarians  and  Athe- 
nians, aiid  dellroycd  by  Lyfimachus,  and  its  inhabitants 
tranfportcd  to  Nicomedia,  by  whom  it  was  founded  or  re- 
eilablifhed.  Some  have  faid  that  Nicomtdia  was  built  on  tlie 
ruins  of  Allacus. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  Acarnania. 

ASTiE,  a  pLople  of  Europe,  in  Thrace.      Sceph.  Byz. 

ASTAGENI,  ;i  people  of  Arabia  Felix.     Ptolemy. 

ASTx'^.GON,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mo- 
noemngi,  on  the  confines  of  Zangucbar. 

ASTAMAR,  AcTAMAR,  or  Abaunas,  a  large  lake, 
with  a  fortified  town  of  the  fame  name,  in  Armenia.  N. 
lat.  36"  30'.  E.  long.  44°  14'. 

ASTAN,  a  river  of  Arabia,  in  Lahfa,  which  is  probably 
the  ilream  in  Neged  mentioned  by  D'Anville,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  Niebuhr  as  only  a  wall  or  brook  which  runs 
after  rains. 

ASTANDA,  called  alfo  Astalin,  in  Antiquity,  a 
royal  courier  or  meflenger,  the  fame  with  Angarus. 

King  Darius  of  Perila  is  faid  by  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on 
the  fortune  of  Alexander,  to  have  formerly  been  an 
altanda. 

AsTANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Aria.     Ptolemy. 

ASTAPA,  EsTEPA  LA  ViEjA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Baetica,  fouth-weft  of  Singili.  It  is  diilinguifhed  by  the 
records  of  its  vigorous  defence  againft  Marius  and  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  year  of  Rome  546.  When  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  refill  the  befiegers,  they  kindled  a  fire  into 
which  they  threw  all  their  effefts,  and  rnfiied  with  their  wo- 
men and  children  into  the  midlt  of  their  enemies,  by  whom 
they  were  vanquifhed  and  (lain  ;  but  no  trophy  of  vi£lory 
remained  for  their  conquerors. 

ASTAP^I,  :v  people  of  Africa,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz. 
in  Libya.  , 

ASTAPUS,  a  river  of  Abyffinia,  which  with  the  As- 
taboras  formed  the  peninfula  of  Meroe.  This  river,  known 
now  by  the  name  of  the  "  White  River,"  is  reprefented  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  as  proceeding  from  large  lakes  to  the 
fouthvvard,  and  having- thrown  itfelf  into  the  Nile,  makes 
with  it  the  right  hand  channel  inclofing  Meroe  in  Atbara. 
See  AsTAEORAS  and  Merge. 

A  STAR  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Ghilan, 
on  the  Cafpian  fea. 

ASTARABAT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan,  100 
miles  north  of  Zareng,  and  220  W.  N.  W.  of  Can- 
dahar. 

ASTARAC,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  fituate  in  the 
late  proWnce  of  Gafcony,  about  eight  leagues  fquare,  of 
which  the  capital  is  Mirande. 

ASTAROTH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Pa- 
leftine,  in  Batanxa,  or  Bafhan.  Tliis  was  a  ftrong  city  be- 
Jongi.ig  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffth,  on  the  other  fide  of 
Jordan.  It  was  granted  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Gerfhon,  according  to  Jolhua. 

Astaroth-carnaim,  another  town  of  Paleftine, 
fouth-wefl:  of  the  former,  and  diilant  from  it  nine  miles, 
between  Adraa  and  Abila.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Aftarte,  called  Allaroth,  the  deity   of  the 
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Phoenicians,  and  Carnaim,  fignifying  horns  or  a  crefcent, 
with  which  file  was  reprefented. 

Astaroth,  in  Mythology,-  an  idol  of  the  PhiliHines, 
which  the  Jews  dtftroycd  at  the  command  of  Samuel.  It 
was  alfo  the  name  of  a  deity  of  the  Sidonians,  which  was 
wordiipped    by    Solomon    in    his   idolatrous    days.       See 

ASTARTE. 

ASTARTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Ethio- 
pia.    Steph.  Byz. 

ASTA  RTE,  a  deity  of  the  AiTyrians,  under  which 
appellation  they  worfliipped  tlie  moon,  and  from  them 
that  fpecies  of  idolatry  extended  to  the  Phoenicians,  Car- 
ihaginians,  and  other  ancient  nations.  Adonis,  who  was 
an  Affyrian  by  defcent,  is  faid  to  have  married  AUartc  ;  and 
after  their  death  they  were  elevattd  to  the  rank  of  gods  : 
and  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  times,  that  the  fonh  of 
dillinguilhcd  perfonages  after  their  death  inhabited  the  ftars, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  thofe  of  Adonis  and  Allarte 
made  choice  of  the  iuii  and  moon  for  their  refptclive  refi- 
dence  ;  and  hence  their  worfhip  and  that  of  thele  luminaries 
was  the  fame.  Allarte  was  called  in  Hebrew  Ailaroth  or 
Alhtaroth  ;  whicli  appellation  fomc  have  erroneoufly  af. 
cribed  to  her  having  been  reprefented  in  the  form  of  a  fheep. 
Others  have  conjeftured,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
AJhtaroth,  which  fignifies  "  flocks  of  ihecp  or  goats,"  that 
in  ancient  times,  when  men  were  chiefly  addifted  to  a  pai- 
toral  life,  and  peciiliaily  delighted  in  tliis  occupation,  the 
moll  approved  fimiles  of  excellence  and  beauty  were  deduced 
from  hence  ;  and  this  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
reafon  of  the  name  Alhtaroth  or  Aftarte.  Allarte  was 
ufually  reprefented,  like  Ifis,  with  cow's  horns  on  her  head, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  for  exhibiting  the  moon's 
increafe  and  decreafe  ;  as  fhe  was  confecrated  into  that  pla- 
net, and  adored  under  the  denomination  of  the  "  queen  of 
heaven."  Her  principal  worfliip  was  eftabliflicd  at  Hiera- 
polis  in  Syria,  where  ihe  had  a  magnificent  temple,  and 
more  than  300  priefts  employed  at  her  altars. 

Cicero,  and  alfo  Suidas,  luppole  that  the  Aftarte  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  one  ot  the  four  Vennfes,  whom  the  Roman 
orator  enumerates.  Begcr  and  Bochart  add,  that  file  was 
Venus  armed,  or  the  goddefs  of  war  ;  and  Paufanias,  on 
whofe  authority  they  relv,  fays,  that  the  Cythereans,  who 
adored  her  under  this  form  and  appellation,  had  received 
this  worfhip  from  the  Phoenicians.  Allarte,  according  to 
Lucian,  was  the  moon  ;  and  Juno  among  the  Carthaginians, 
according  to  St.  Auguftin,  who,  as  Bochart  imagines,  had 
derived  their  opinion  from  Horace,  1.  ii.  od.  i.  and  Virgil 
jEn.  l.i.  15.  This  goddefs  was  reprefented  by  her  votaries 
in  different  nations,  under  a  variety  of  forms  and  attributes. 
The  Sidonians  reprefented  her  under  the  figure  of  a  hen 
who  covered  her  chickens  with  her  wings.  The  Aftarte, 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  was  exhibited  in  Phoenicia  with  a 
quiver  and  arrows.  In  her  temple  on  mount  Libanus, 
where  (he  was  mourning  her  loft  Adonis,  her  head  was 
veiled,  and  refted  on  her  left  hand,  and  floods  of  tears 
ftreamed  down  her  cheeks.  Among  the  Affyrians,  ftie  was 
fometimcs  termed  a  goddefs,  and  fometimes  a  god,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ambiguity  of  gender  in  the  oriental  languages, 
and  bccaufe  the  Hebrews  knew  no  dillinftion  of  fex  in  the 
gods.  The  mythological  writers,  in  general,  have  thought 
that  Aftarte  is,  under  different  names,  the  Venus  or  My- 
litta  of  the  Aft"yrians,  the  Mithra  of  the  Perfians,  the  Ifis 
of  thi;  Egyptians,  the  lo  and  Venus  Urania  of  the  Greeks, 
the  great  goddefs  of  the  Syrians,  the  Derceto  of  Afcalon, 
and  probably  Diana,  &c.  When  the  black  conical  ilone, 
which  was  thought  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  at  Emefa, 
and.  under  the  form  of  the  fun  was  worfhippcd  in  that  place, 

and 
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and  under  the  appellation  of  Elagabalus,  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  emperor  who  aflumed  this  name,  and  fixed  in 
a  magnificent  temple  raifcd  on  the  Palatine  mount,  this  im- 
perial fanatic  made  choice  of  Aftarte,  under  which  name 
the  moon  was  adored  by  the  Africans,  for  his  confort.  Ac- 
cordingly hcT  image,  with  the  rich  offerings  of  her  temple  as  a 
marriage  portion,  wss  tranfportcd  with  folemn  pom.p  fromCar- 
thage  to  Rome;  and  the  day  of  thefe  my  (lie  nuptials  was  a  ge- 
neral felbval  in  the  capital,  and  throughout  the  empire.  An- 
tiquaiies  have  fuppofed  that  (he  is  exhibited  as  a  half-naked 
female,  &c.  on  the  medals  of  Berytu*  and  Czfarea  ;  in  a 
chariot,  &c.  on  a  medal  of  Elagabalus  at  Sidon  ;  and  on  the 
medals  of  Carthage,  in  the  form  of  a  female  feated  on  a  lion, 
witli  a  thunderbolt  in  her  hand.  Proflitution  was  praftifed 
by  the  female  worfhippers  of  Aftarte  at  Byblus,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, in  Babylon,  and  in  Carthage. 

ASTASANA,  in  jin,:ient  Geography,  a  town  of  Af:a, 
in  Aria.      Ptolemy. 

ASTATI,  in  Ecchfiajlical  H'ljlary,  the  followers  of  one 
Sergius,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  renewed  the  errors  of 
the  Manichees. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a.  and  irr/<i,  Jlo, 
tojland,  and  fignifies  any  thing  unilable  and  inconftant. 
They  prevailed  much  under  the  emperor  Nicephorus  ;  but 
his  fucceflbr,  Michael  Curopaiates,  curbed  them  with  very 
fevere  laws. 

ASTCHIKCUNIPI,  in  Gtography,  a  large  lake  in 
New  Britain,  abounding  with  whales,  and  fuppofed  to  com- 
municate w  uh  the   Northern  fea. 

ASTEISM,  in  Rhetoric,  a  genteel  way  of  irony,  or 
handlome  way  of  deriding  another.     Such  is  that  ot  Vir- 

"  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Mxvi." 

ASTEIXIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Africa, 
part  of  mount  Atlas,  to  the  fouth  of  Mauritania  Cxfa- 
rienfis. 

ASTELEBE,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor  in  Lydia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

ASTELEPHUS,  a  river  of  Colchis  which  ran  .into 
the  Euxine  fea.      Arrian. 

ASTELL,  Mary,  in  Biography,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  was  born  in  the  year 
1688,  and  inftrufted  by  her  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
in  logic,  mathematics,  and  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  and  French  languages.  At  twenty  years  of  age  (he 
removed  to  London,  and  devoted  the  principal  part  of  her 
time  to  (ludy.  In  order  to  excite  emulation  and  a  dcfire  of 
improvement  among  her  fex,  file  publi(hed  "  A  Serious 
Propofal  to  the  Ladies,  wherein  a  method  is  offered  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,"  printed  in  i2mo.  at  Lon- 
don in  1697.  Her  propofal,  which  was  the  eftabli(hment 
of  a  fcrainary  for  female  education,  excited  fo  much  atten- 
tion, that  a  lady,  fuppofed  to  be  the  queen,  formed  a  defign 
of  giving  10,000 1.  towards  eretfing  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  education  of  the  female  fex,  and  as  an  afylum  to  fuch 
ladies  as  might  wifti  to  retire  from  the  world  ;  but  bilhop 
Burnet  difcouraged  the  liberal  intention,  by  alleging,  that 
fuch  an  infiitution  would  too  much  referable  a  nunnery. 
Mrs.  Aftcll's  "  Reflections  on  Marriage,"  written  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  matrimonial  difappx)intraent,  were  publifhed 
in  i7coand  1705.  Mrs.  Aftell  was  orthodox  in  her  reli- 
gious creed,  and  in  her  politics  an  advocate  for  the  doftrine 
of  non  refinance.  Befides  fome  controverfial  pieces,  fuch 
as  "Moderation  truly  itated,"  "  A  Fair  Way  with  the  Dif- 
fenters,"  "  An  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the 
Rebellion,"  and  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Royal  Martyr," 
9U  printed  in  410.  ia  1704;  fhe  alfo  dillinguilhed  herfclf 
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by  a  more  elaborate  performance,  publifhed  in  1705,  and 
intitled,  "  TlieC'hriltian  Religion  asprofcffcd  by  a  Daughter 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  rn  which  (he  had  tlic  refolu- 
tlon  to  attack  Locke  and  Tillotfon.  The  clofe  of  her  life 
was  embittered  by  the  anguifh  of  a  cancer  in  her  brcalt, 
and  (lie  bore  amputation  with  fortitude.  She  died  in  the 
year  1731.  Her  manners  were  auftere,  and  her  principles 
rigid ;  and  thougli  (he  attrafted  notice  at  the  time  in 
which  (he  lived,  neither  her  natural  talents  nor  literary 
attainments  would  command  attention  among  the  females 
of  the  prefent  day.  Grudging  the  wade  of  time  occafioned 
by  trifling  vifitors,  and  yet  fcrupulous  of  dictating  falfe- 
hoods  to  her  fci-vants  according  to  the  refinement  of  modem 
practice,  (he  ufed  to  accoft  fuch  intruc'.crs  on  their  approach, 
and  jellingly  fay  to  them,  "  Mrs.  Ailell  is  not  at  home." 
Ballard's  Slem.  of  Britifti  Ladies.     Biog.  Brit. 

ASTEXAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain  in 
BaJtica.     Strabo. 

ASTENOUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio 
(Eq.  Achi.)  that  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
wings  are  black  both  above  and  beneath  ;  a  radiated  white 
fpot  on  the  anterior  pair ;  di(k  of  the  pofterior  ones  yellow. 
Fabricius.  This  is  papl/io  pompeuj  o(  Cnnner  ;  and  pnpiHo 
minor  of  the  fame  author  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  (;3) 
of  this  fpecies. 

ASTER,  in  Botany,  Surwort  {A-aV,^,  a  ftar,  the  flower 
being  radiated).  Lin.  Gen.  954.  Schrcb.  1291.  Juff,  181. 
Gaertn.  t.  170.  Q\z.i%,  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperjlua.  Nat. 
Order,  compojiti  radiati.  Corymbiferx.  Juff.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  common  imbricate  ;  the  inner  fcales  prominent  a  little 
at  the  end,  lower  ones  fprcading.  Cor,  compound  radiate; 
coroUules  hermapiaodite,  numerous  in  the  diik  ;  females 
ligulate,  more  than  ten  in  the  ray  ;  proper  of  the  henr.a- 
phrodite,  funnel  (liaped,  with  a  five-cleft  fpreading  border  ; 
of  the  female  ligulite,  lanceolate,  three-toothed,  at  length 
rolling  back.  Siam.  hermaphrodite  ;  filaments  five  ;  capil- 
lary vei-y  (bort ;  anthers  cylindric,  tubulous.  Pi/l.  germ 
oblong.  Style,  filiform,  the  length  of  the  llamens.  Stigma 
bifid,  fpreading.  Females,  germ  and  ftyle  the  fame  ;  ilig- 
mas  two,  oblong  revolute.  Per.  none.  Calys  fcarcely 
changed.  Seeelj  folitary,  oblong,  ovate;  down  capillary  ; 
rec.  naked,  flatti(h. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  '  Reccpt.    naked  ;   down   fimple.     Cor. 
rays  more  than  ten.     Cal.  imbricate,  lower  fcales  fpreading. 
•  Shnibby. 

Species  1.  A.  taxijolius,  yew-leaved  ftar-wort.  "  Under- 
fhrubby  ;  leaves  dccurrent,  fubalate,  channelled,  ciliate; 
flowers  terminal."  Stem  fcarce  a  foot  high  ;  leaves  alter- 
nate, crowded,  linear,  revolute  ;  flowers  ftffile,  or  fubpe- 
dunculated,  folitary.  2.  A.  rejlexus,  reflected  liarwort. 
"  Shrubby  ;  leaves  ovate,  fubimbricate,  recurved,  ferrate- 
ciliate  ;  flowers  terminal."  Stem  proliferous ;  leaves  crowded, 
feffile,  little,  fmooth,  lower  ones  ferrate,  upper  ciliate  ; 
flowers  folitary,  feflile,  ray  blood-red.  3.  A.  crinituj.  "  Sub- 
fnrubby  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  tomentofe  under- 
neath ;  calyxes  terminated  in  a  hair."  Branches  with  few 
divifions ;  leaves  feflile,  exquifitcly  pointed,  rough  about 
the  edges  ;  peduncles  terminal,  leaf}-,  one-flowered;  ray  of 
the  flower  blue.4.  h..fruticoJ'ut,  (hrubby  (larwort.  "  Shrubby  ; 
leaves  linear,  dotted ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  naked." 
Stems  three  feet  high  ;  branches  woody,  fumiflied  witk 
cluilers  of  narrow  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  larch  tree  ; 
flowers  folitary,  upon  long  flender  peduncles  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  in  March.  Leaves  narrow, 
acute,  approximating.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller. 
This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  grow  wild  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

^  •*  Her. 
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•*  Hcrhiiaous,  enl'ire-Uavfil,  p^tluncles  nal-rrf. 
5.  A.  lem-llus,  brillly-k'aved   llarwoit.  Curt.  Dot.  Mag. 
J!3.     "   Leaves  filiform,  piii.kle-ciliat<r  ;  calyxes  liemilplic- 
rical,  with  tqiial  leaflets."   Sttm  annual,  feven  inches  high  ; 
lea^'cs  feattered,  linear,   muricatcd   underneath  ;  flowers  pe- 
duncled,  folitary,  terminal ;  diflc  of  the  corolla  yellow,  ray 
blue,  often  rolled   back.     A   native  of  the  Cape.     Intro- 
duced here  by  Malfon  in  1774.     6.  A.  alfinus,  great  blue 
Tnountain   llarwort,  Curt.  Mag.  199.       "  Leaves  fubfpatu- 
latc,  rough  with  hairs,  entire  ;  Aems  fimple,  one-flowered." 
With  us  it  rifts  to  near  a  foot  in  height  ;  at  the  top  of  each 
ftalk   is   one    large  blue    flower ;    llcm-leavcs  two,  feldom 
three,  they   are  ovate,  ciliate,  petiolate   next  the  root,  on 
the  llcm  flender,  lanceolate.     It  flowers  in  June.     A  native 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyreuees.     Cultivated  by  Miller  in    1759. 
7.    A.  Jibiricus,    Siberian    ftarwort,     Gmel.   Sib.  2.    186. 
*'  Leaves   lanceolate,    almoft    llem-clafping,    ferrate,   haiiy- 
fcabrous  ;  calyxes  lax  ;  leaflets  lanceolate  acuminate."  Stems 
two  feet  high  ;  peduncles  one-flowered  ;  ray  of  the  corolla 
blue.  A  native  of  Siberia.  Flowers  in  AuguiL   Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1768.    S.  A.  7/-if/>«!//W,  fea-rtarwort,   Hudf.  With. 
Lightf.  Smith  888.  Eng.  Bot.  87.  "Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
entire,  flefliy,  fmooth,  three-nerved,  calycine  leaflets  iubmcm- 
branaceous,  obtufe."  Height  of  the  Hem  vei-y  variable ;  flov/ers 
numerous,   handfome,  yellow  in   the  difli,    blue  at  the  ray. 
There  isa  variety  deftitute  of  rays.     A  native  of  muddy  fca 
fhores  and   mo\iths  of  rivert  in  every  part  of  our  coall.      9. 
A.  Amelias,  Italian  ft;arwort,  Jacq.  Ault.  5.  425.     "  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,   entire,    fcabroiis ;     branches    corymbtd  ; 
calyxes   imbricate,  fubfquarrofe  ;   leaflets  obtufe,  the  inner 
membranaceous,  coloured    at    the    end."    Stems  numerous, 
branching  at  the  top  into  eight  or  ten  peduncles,  each  ter- 
•minatcd  by  a   lingle  large  flower  having  blue  rays,  with  a 
yellow  difk.     A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.     Cultivated 
by   Gerard  in    1596.       10.  A.  illvat-halus,  divaricate   liar- 
■wort.      "  Branches  di^'aricate  ;    leaves  ovate,  feiTatc  ;    floral 
leaves  quite  entire,  rather   obtufe,  ftem-clafping."     Stems 
rough,  about   two  feet  high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into 
many    forked   branches  ;  flowers  grow  almoll  in  an  umbel. 
A  native  of  Virginia. 

♦**  Herbaceous,  fni'sre-lea-ved,  pcduncleijcaly. 
II.  A.  hj/p/pifolius,  liylfop-leaved  ftarwort.  "Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bafe,  entire,  itift  ; 
branchlets  corymbed,  fafligiate  ;  leaflets  frequently  linear, 
imbricate  ;  calyxes  imbricate."  Stem  a  foot  high  ;  eight 
purple  florets  in  the  ray;  difli  elevated,  greenidi ;  ftamens 
teftaceous ;  piftil  yellow.  A  native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  in  1760  by  Miller.  12.  A.  dumofus,  bufliy- 
ftarwort.  "  Leaves  linear,  entire,  fmooth,  thofe  on  the 
branchlets  very  fliort  ;  branches  panieled  ;  calyxes  cylindri- 
cal, clofely  imbricated."  Stem  two  feet  high,  much 
branched;  branchlets  filiform;  ftem-leaves  narrow-lanceolate, 
on  the  branches  hnear  ;  flowers  fmal',  very  white,  difk  yel- 
low. Cultivated  in  Chelfea  garden  in  1725.  13.  A.  wi- 
cciilci,  heath -leaved  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  linear,  entire,  very 
fmooth,  thofe  of  the  branchlets  fubulate,  approximating, 
thofe  of  the  ftem  elongated  ;  calyxes  fubfquarrofe  ;  leaflets 
acute,  ftem  fmooth."  Stalks  (lender,  three  feet  high  ; 
branches  numerous,  forming  a  thick  bu!h,  and  terminated 
by  fingle  flowers.  Cultivated  by  Mdler  in  I  758.  14.  A. 
tenmfoltus,  fine-leaved  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  fublinear,  quite 
entire  ;  peduncles  leafy."  Stems  five  feet  high,  flender, 
angular,  fmooth,  with  few  branches  ;  leaves  alternate, 
roughifli  ;  flowers  terminal,  folitary,  fmall,  v.hite  ;  pedun- 
cles with  fmall  fubulate  leaflets  fcatlcred  over  them.  ij. 
A.  Imarifolms ,  favory-leaved  iVarwort.  "  I^eaves  linear, 
entire,  mucroiiate,  fcabrous,   iliff,   upper  ones  lax,  remote  ; 


calyxes  imbricate'  ;  branches  faftigiate."     Stems   purplini  ; 

leaves    very    rough,    fliaqj,    keeled,     Icattcrtd ;     peduncles 

alternate  ;  flowers  few,   terminal,  folitary.     Cultivated  here 

in  1712.      16.  A.  Uniforms,  flax-leaved  ftarwort.     "  Leaves 

linear,  entire,  roughifti;   branches  coiymbcd,  falligiate  with 

fmall  leaflets ;    calyxes  imbricate  ;  rays  about  equal  to  the 

difl<."     Leaves  lanceola'e,  gradually  narrowmg  to  the  end  ; 

peduncles  with  many   fmall   fubulate  fcales ;    tlems  ilrong, 

from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  many  branches,  terminated 

by  one  blue  flower.     Cultivated  in  1759  by  Miller.     Thele 

fpecies  are  natives  of  North  America.  17.  A.  arris.  "  Leaves 

lanceolSle-linear,  ftiff,  entire,  flat ;    flowers   corymbed  faf- 

tigiate  ;    peduncles   leafy."     Much  branched  ;    leaves   very 

narrow  ;  flowers  of  a  pale  bluifli  colour,  in  large  cluftcrs  at 

the  top, of  the  plant.     A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

18.  A.  coHcolor.     "■  I.,eavc3  ovate,  feflile,  quite  entire  ;  ftem 

fimple  ;  raceme  terminal."  Eour  feet  high;  flowers  of  a  pale 

blue   colour ;  the    whole  plant  tomentofe  ;  raceme  fimplej 

with  very  fliort  peduncles.     A  native  of  Virginia.      19.  A. 

r'l^ldus,    iliff-leaved   ftarwort.      ''   Jjcaves  linear,   alternate; 

flowers  terminal,  folitary."     Leaves  fmall,  ftiff^  many;  ftem 

woody,  almoll    fimple,  terminated  by-one  fpccious  flower  ; 

flolculcs   of  the    ray   purple,  long.     A  native  of  Virginia. 

20.  A.  nova:  an^!:,r.  New  England  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, entire,  cordate,  ftem-clafping,  hairy  ;  calyxes  longer 
than  the  dilk,  loofe  ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  equal; 
ftem  hilpid."  Stems  many,  five  feet  high,  brown,  terminated 
by  large  purple  violet  flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  panicle, 
and  appear  in  Auguft ;  peduncles  very  fliort.  A  native  of 
New  England  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  1731  by  Miller. 
There  is     a  variety,    with    numerous    panieled    branches. 

21.  A.  uniiiilatus,  \yaved  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  ferrate,  hairy 
waved,  lower  cordate ;  petioles  winged,  dilated  at  the 
bale  ;  branchlets  virgatc  ;  calyxes  imbricate  ;  ftem  hilpid." 
Stems  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  broad,  heart-fliaped 
at  bottom;  flowers  on  loofe  fpikes,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  in- 
clining to  white  ;  leaves  on  the  peduncles  minute,  ovate.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1699,  bv  J.  Bo- 
bart.  22.  A.  grandtjlorus,  Catcfijy's  ftarwort,  ^Iill.  fig. 
t.  282.  "  Leaves  ftem-clafping,  hnear,  entire,  hifpid,  ciliate; 
thofe  of  the  branches  and  calyx  reflcx."  Stems  many,  three 
or  finu'  feet  high,  ftifl",  reddifti,  haiiy ;  leaves  of  the  branches 
fmall,  lanceolate,  rough,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  on  common 
hyllop  ;  branches  each  terminated  by  one  large  blue  flow- 
er.   Mr.  Cateftiy,  in  1720,  brought  this  plant  from  Virginia. 

****  Herbaceous,  leaves  ferrate,  ptiluiieles  fmo'jh. 
1^.  A.  eordfol'nis,  heart -leaved  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  heart- 
fliaped,  acute,  finely  ferrate,  underneath  hairy  ;  petioles 
almoft  fimple  ;  branches  panieled  ;  ftem  rough  with  hairs." 
Stem  finoothilli,  much  branched  at  top  ;  root-leaves  cor- 
date, fliaply  ferrate  ;  lower  ftem  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  with 
edged  petioles ;  upper  fpatulate-lanceolate,  ftem-clafping; 
ray  whitilb,  with  twelve  flofcules.  A  native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Miller.  24.  A.puniccits,  red- 
ftalked  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  ftem-clafping,  lanceolate-ferrate, 
fubfcabrous  ;  branches  panieled;  calyxes  furpafling  the 
dilk  ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  efjual,  ftem  hifpid." 
Stems  purple  ;  more  than  two  feet  high  ;  flowers  forming  a 
corymb,  blue,  on  fingle  peduncles.  A  native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  here  in  1739.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  Ipccies.  25.  A.  annuus,  annual  ftarwort,  llor.  Dan.  486. 
"  Leaves  fomewLat  hairy,  lower  ones  fubovate,  ferrate  ; 
the  upper  lanceolate;  calyxes  hemifpheric;  leaflets  fiibequal, 
ftrigofe."  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  a 
corymb  of  white  flowers  in  Auguft  ;  annual.  A  native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  herein  1640.  26.  A.  vernus, 
vernal   llarwort.      "    Root-kaves  lanceolate,    quite   entire, 
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obtufc  ;  Hem  almod  naked  ;  iiliform,  a  little  branchinqf ; 
pedunc'.i's  naked."  Stem  green,  haiiy,  creA;  le:ivcs 
like  tliofe  of  daify  ;  fiofcules,  flender,  white.  A  native  of 
Virginia. 

*****  Hcrhacemis,  leaves  ferrule,  peduncles  J'caly. 
2".  A.  indiciis,   Indian  ftarwort.     "  Leaves  ovate -oblong, 
ferrate  ;  floral  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  quite  entire  ;  brancliitts 
one-flowered."    Stem  herbaceous,  round,  ftiiated,  branched, 
tv.'O   feet  high  ;   lower  leaves  oblong,  remotely  and  acutely 
ferrate;     upper    lanceolate,     entire,    gradually    diminishing 
towards  the  top  ;  flowers  folitary.     A  native  of  Japan  and 
China.       28.   A.  laevis,    fmootli    after.       •'   Leaves    ftcm- 
clafping,  entire,    fliining;  root-leaves  lubferrate  ;    branches 
fimple,     bearing    about     one    flower  ;    calyxes   imbricate , 
peduncles  leafy,  fubdvided  ;  leaflets  fomewliat  wedge-(haped; 
acute,  thickei.ed  at  the  end  ;  ftem  fmooth."   Ray  blue.     A 
native  of  North  America.     Cultivated  in    1758  by  Miller. 
29.  A.  miifabV.is,  variable  ftarwort.     "  I^eavcs  almoft  llcm- 
clafping,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  gloffy,  drawn  to  a  point  below; 
branchlets  virgate ;  calyxes  rather  leafy*,  lax  ;  ftem  fmooth." 
Leaves  of  the  peduncles  and  calyx  fquarrofe  and  recurved  ; 
ray  a  deep  pnrple  ;    diflc    firft  yellow,    afterv.-ards    purple. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1 73 1.      30.  A.  Traiufeaiiti,  Tradcf- 
cant's  ilarwort.    •'  Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  feflile,  fmooth  ; 
middle  branches  virgate  ;    calyxes  clofely  imbricate  ;    ftem 
round,     fmooth."        Radical     leaves     four     inches     long 
like    thofe    of    willow  ;    ftems    round,    fmooth,     woody, 
brownifli ;    ray  varies  from  white  to  purple,   cor.fifting  of 
twenty  florets.     A  native  of  Virginia.     Cultivated  in  1731 
by  Miller.     There  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  dwarf  and  tall 
ftarwort.        31.   A.   Novi  Belg'ii,   New    Holland    ftarwort. 
"    Leaves     almoft:      ftem-clafping,      lanceolate,      fmooth, 
but  fcabrous  about  the  edge,   the  lower  ferrate ;  branches 
fubdivided  ;  calyxes  loofely  imbricate,   leaflets  linear-lanceo- 
late ;  ftem  round,   fmooth."      Stem  four  feet  high,   having 
broad  leaves  at  the  bottom,    diminifliing  gradually  to  the 
top  ;  difk  of  the  corolla  yellow  ;  ray  pale  blue,   revolute. 
It  is  very  like  A.  mutabilis.     Its  flowers  appear  in  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft.     A  native  of  N.  America.     Cultivated  in 
1759    by   Miller.      32.  A.   tardiflorus,  late-flowering  ftar- 
wort.     "  Leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the 
bafe,  ferrate,  fmooth  ;  calyxes  lax,  leaflets  lanceolate-linear, 
fnbequal,  fmooth."  Stems  two  feet  high,  fcarcely  branching, 
fmooth  ;     leaves  large,  fmooth,  rather   ftift",  ferrate   at   the 
middle,   and  having  a  pubefcent  ftreak  ;  flowers  hke  thofe 
of  the  foregoing.      It  differs  from  the  31ft  in  having  the 
branches  more  divaricate,   and  a  knot  or  joint  at  the  bafe. 
A  native  of  N.  America,  introduced  here   in  1775   by  Mr. 
Cree.     33.  A. »;//?•;•,  fmall  white-flowered  ftarwort.    "Leaves 
feflile,   lanceolate,   fubfen-ate,   fmooth  ;    calyxes  imbricate, 
leaflets  acute;   diflc  equal  to  the  rays."   Stem  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  thick,  green,  lefs  paniclcd  than  the  reft  ;     ftcm- 
leaves  a  little  ferrate,  nodding,  thofe  of  the  branches  lanceo- 
late ;  ray  white,  vtr)-  fmall,  poor,   di(k  linail,  convex,  pale, 
with  dark  yellow  ftyles.     A  native  of  N.  Ameiica.      Intro- 
duced here  in  1776  by  Monf.  Tho'.iin.      34.   A.,  macmphyl- 
lus,  broad-leaved  blue  ftarwort.     "  Leaves  feriate,  oblong  ; 
the  upper  ovate,  feflile,  thofe  on  the  ftem  cordate,  petiolcd ; 
upper  petioles  winged."     Peduncles  crowded  at  the  top,  of- 
ten tritid.     A  native  of  N.  America.      Cultivated  in  1739 
by   Miller.        35.     A.   chinenfts,    China    after   or    ftarwort. 
"  Leaves  ovate,  angular,  toothed,  petioled  ;  calyxes  expand- 
ing, leafy,  terminal."      Height  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet,  putting  out  long  bending  branches  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
leaves  next  the  ground,   and   at  the  origin  of  the  branches 
refemble  thofe  of  common  goofefoot  (chenopodium),  thofe 
on  the  branches  are  much  fnialler,  and  the  upper  ones  narrow 
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and  very  entire.  The  flowers  are  largeft  and  handfomeft  of 
any  of  this  genus.  l)in<  yellow,  flufculct  of  the  ray  broad 
and  lorig.  Dillenius  and  Miller  affirm,  that  this  fpeciei 
came  originally  to  Europe  from  China  ;  Linnscus  doubts  of 
this.  Befides  the  common  varieties,  white,  blue,  purple,  and 
red,  both  fingle  and  double,  there  is  now  anotiier  irj  the 
gardens,  with  variegated  blue  and  white  flowers.  36.  A. 
tatariciis,  Tartarian  ftarwort.  "  Root  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  ferrate,  fcabrous  ;  ftem  few-flowered."  Railical 
leaves  large,  running  into  petioles  ;  ftem  rough,  fcarcely 
twice  as  long  as  the  radical  leaves ;  flowi.rs  large,  five  or 
eight  in  number  ;  the  peduncle  hai  two  alteraate  flender 
entire  bracles  ;  ray  of  the  corolla  blue.  A  native  of  Siberia. 
37.  A.  b'lfp'idus,  fliaggy  ftai-wort.  "  Lowcft  leaves  ob- 
long, crenate,  fcabrous,  ftem  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  ciliate, 
ftem  fcabrous."  Stem  crett,  liifpid,  branching,  a  foot  high  ; 
lower  leaves  obtufe,  remotely  notched  ;  flowers  terminal, 
folitai-)':  ray  white;  down  ferruginous.  38.  A.  fcaber, 
rugged  ftarwort.  "  I^eavcs  oblong,  ferrate,  fcabrous,  pe- 
duncles panicled."  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  at  top 
branched  in  panicles  ;  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  pointed, 
above  green,  rough,  v^'ith  white  cilias,  underneath  pale,  vein- 
ed, fmooth  ;  flowers  in  terminal  panicled  branchlets.  Both 
the  above  are  natives  of  Japan. 

Species  recited  by  Mr.  Miller,  Isfc. 
39.  A.  glaber,  ptach-leavcd  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ferrate,  ftem  branching,  flowers  terminal, 
calyxes  linear,  erect."  Five  feet  high,  bearing  large,  pale 
blue  ilowers.  A  native  of  N.  America.  40.  A.  ferolinus, 
late-flowering  blue  ftarwort,  or  Michaelmas  daify.  "  Leaves 
oblong,  acute,  broader  at  the  bafe,  half  ftem  clafping,  ftem 
branching,  flowers  terminal,  and  for  the  moft  part  lolitar)-." 
Stems  nuirerous,  three  feet  high  ;  branches  lateral,  bearing 
large  pale  blue  flowers.  Brought  from  Virginia,  by  Tradef- 
cant.  41.  A.  praecox,  early  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  oblong, 
acute,  fcabrous,  ftiarply  toothed,  half  ftem  clafping,  ftem 
hairy,  flowers  corymbed,  calyxes  hairy,  ercft."  Stems  a 
foot  and  a  half  hit;li  ;  flowers  large,  blue,  expanding  in  July. 
A  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  42.  A.  ahijfimus,  lofty 
ftarwort.  See  puniceus  (^)  n.  24.  43.  A.  ramofijjimusy 
brandling  ftarwort.  <'  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ftiff;  ftem 
very  branching,  fpreading  ;  flowers  placed  regularly  one 
above  ariother  ;  peduncles  leafy."  Stems  flender,  purplifti, 
about  three  feet  high  ;  branches  numerous  fpreading  ;  flow- 
ers fmall,  pale  purple,  appearing  in  November.  A  native  of 
N.  America.  44.  A.  umbellatus,  umbelled  ftarwort. 
"  Leaves  lanceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bafe,  entire, 
fcabrous  about  the  edge,  branches  cor^-mbcd,  faftigiate." 
Stems  fcveral  feet  high,  channelled;  ray  of  the  flower  white. 
A  native  of  N.  America,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  45.  A.  rurvo/iis,  three-nerv- 
ed ftarwort.  "  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  nened  ; 
ftem  fimple,  flowers  terminal  in  a  kind  of  umbel."  This 
much  rtfembles  the  umbellatus,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
whiter  on  the  under  fide,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins. 
The  flowers  are  alfo  larger  and  whiter.  Sent  from  Pennfyl- 
vania  to  P.  Collinfon,  tfq.  who  gave  it  to  Miller.  46. 
A.  paiiicuhtvs,  panicled  ftarwort.  "  Lower  leaves  ovate, 
half-ftem  clafping  atthe  bafe  ;  upper  leaves  lanceolate,  fmall; 
ftem  panicled,  branches  one-flowered,  peduncles  leafy." 
About  four  feet  high  ;  branches  eif  A,  forming  a  loofe  fpike 
of  large  blue  flowers.  A  native  of  N.  America.  47.  A. 
la!ifoiius.  "  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth,  three-ueri-ed, 
flowers  corymbed,  terminal."  Stems  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
terminated  by  peduncles  on  every  fide,  each  fuftain- 
ing  one  pale  blue  flower.  A  native  of  Canada. 
48.  A.  proiumbms,  procumbent  ftanvort.    MilLfig.  1.57. 
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f.  2.   "  Leaves  ovate,  toothed  ;  ftem  procumbent ;  peduncles 
naked,  axillary,  one  flowered."      Stems  round,   inclining  to 
the   ground,   aljout  four  or  five  inches  long,    deftitute   of 
leaves,  each  fupportinpj  one  flower  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of 
the  common  daify,  of  a  whitiih  purple  colour.      Difeovered 
'  by  Dr.  Hoiiftown,   about  Vera  Cruz  in  America.     Perhaps 
fomc  of  thcfe  may  not  be  dillindt  from  the  foregoing  ones, 
as  there  are  certainly  many  fpecies  recited  by  authors  wl-.ich 
have  not  yet  taken  their  proper  place  in  the  fyllcm,  and  re- 
quire a  very  fagacious  botanift  to  arrange  them.     In  Gor- 
don's Catalogue  we  find  the  following  names  not  noticed  by 
^I^innoeus  :    I.   A.  alienatus,  virgatus,  falicifolius,  purpurcus, 
anleatus,    repens,  corvmbofns.        49.  A  hulofericus,  Forih 
'.'  Herbaceous,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrate,  underneath 
filver-filky  ;     fcapes    one-flowered,    leafy."       A    native    of 
New  Zealand.       50.   A.   corlaceu^.    Ford.     "  Herbaceous, 
leaves   ovate,  quite  entire,  furrowed   above,  woolly  under- 
neath, fcapes   one-flowered,  leafy,   woolly."     A  native   of 
New  Zealand. 

Species  of  AJler,  frnm  Ahon^s  Hcrt.  Kcw. 
5 1 .  A.  cymbalarls,  cymbalaria-leaved  llarwort.  "  Shnib- 
by,  leaves  ovate,  finuate,  rough,  with  hairs,  calyxes  imbricate, 
hairy."  Found  at  the  Cape,  by  Maflbn.  Introduced  here 
in  17S6.  It  flowers  mod  of  the  fummer.  52.  A.  mmora- 
lis,  wood  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  drawn  to  a 
point  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  fcabrous  ;  branches  filiform, 
one-flowered  ;  calyxes  lax  imbricate,  leaflets  acute."  A  foot 
hi"h,  ray  of  the  corolla  blue,  diflv  white.  It  flo  ers  in  Au- 
Fufl.  A  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  Introduced  in  177S,  by 
W.Malcolm.  53.  A. /a/Hc/q/J/j,  marfli  llarwort.  "Leaves 
linear,  ftem  clafping,  entire,  fmooth,  fcabrous  at  the  edge  ; 
peduncles  almofl;  naked,  calyxes  fquarrofe."  Leaves  three  or 
four  inches  lotig,  remote,  ray  blue,  large,  dilk  yellow.  A 
native  of  the  fwamps  of  Carolina.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairne,  in  1784.  It  puts  out  flowers  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 54.  A.  patens,  fpreading,  hairy-lialked,  ftarwort. 
"  Leaves  oblong,  entire,  acute,  cordate,  almoft  ftem-clafping, 
fcabroui,  branches  fpreading,  elongated,  few-flowtred,  ca- 
lyxes imbricate,  fubfquarrofe,  ftem  rough  with  hairs."  Three 
feet  high  ;  branches  remote,  pubefcent  ;  leaves  bent  ob- 
liquely at  the  bafe  ;  ray  pale  blue,  diflc  tawny.  A  nati%'e 
of  Virginia,  flowering  in  September.  Introduced  about 
1773,  by  G.  Aufrere,  efq.  55.  A.  fo/iofus,  leafy  ftarwort. 
"  Leaves  lanceolate-hncar,  entire,  fmooth  ;  thofe  on  the 
branchlets  fpreading  very  much  ;  calyxes  imbricate,  leaflets 
acute,  ftem  pubefcent."  A  native  of  N.  America.  Culti- 
vated by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1732.  It  flowers  in  October.  56. 
A.  multiflorus,  fmall-lcaved  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  linear,  en- 
tire, fmoothifh  ;  branches  one-ranked  ;  calyxes  imbricate, 
fquarrofe,  fcales  fomewhat  leafy,  acute;  ftem  pubefcent." 
Stems  unequal  to  fupport  the  abundance  of  its  flowers  ; 
leaves  rough,  the  veins  form  rhomboids  ;  fcales  of  the  ca- 
lyx minute,  reflex;  flowering  branches  and  peduncles  cover- 
ed with  leafy  fcales ;  ray  white,  fmall.  A  native  of  North 
America.  Cultivated  by  Dr.Sherard  in  1732.  F.  October. 
There  is  an  early  and  a  late  flowering  variety  of  this  fpecies. 
57.  A  falicifolius,  willow-leaved  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ;  calyx  imbricate,  lax  ;  ftem 
gloflfy.  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  leaflets  of  the  calyx  acute, 
expanfling  at  the  end  ;  ray  of  a  blucifli  flefh-colour.  A 
native  of  N.  America.  Cultivated  in  1760,  by  Miller.  58.  A. 
fflivus,  Labrador  ftarwort.  "  I^eaves  lanceolate,  almoft  ftem- 
clafping,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  fcabrous  about  the  edge  ;  ca- 
lyxes lax,  leaflets  equal."  Stem  two  feet  high,  hifpid;  ray 
blue.  A  native  of  N.  America.  Introduced  here  ia  1776, 
by  Meft.  Gordon  and  Co.  F.  in  July  and  Auguft.  59.  A. 
jtmceus,.    flender-ftalked    ftarwort.       "  Leaves    lanceolate- 
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linear,  fcfTile,  fmooth,  the  loweft  fubferratc,  thole  of 
the  branchlets  lanceolate  ;  branches  virgate  ;  calyxes 
imbricate  ;  ftem  fmoothifli."  Four  feet  high,  leaflets 
of  the  calyx  acute,  fpreading  at  the  end  ;  ray  (lightly 
fl efli -colon red  ;  diflt  elevated,  pale  yellow.  A  native  of  N. 
America.  Cultivated  in  175S,  by  Miller.  F.  in  Oftober. 
60.  K.  pciululus,  pendulous  ilarwort.  "  Leaves  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, ferrate,'  fmooth,  thofe  of  the  branchlets  rather  re- 
mote ;  branches  very  much  divaricated,  pendulous  ;  ftem 
pubefcent."  Ray  of  the  flower  white;  dif1<  yellow,  changing 
to  ferruginous.  A  native  of  North  America.  Cultivated 
in  1758  by  Miller.  F.  Odober.  61.  A.  d'lffufis,  difl^ufe 
ftarwort.  "  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrate,  fmooth, 
proportioned  ;  branches  fpreading  ;  calyxes  imbricate  ;  ftem 
pubefcent."  Ray  white.  A  native  of  North  America.  In- 
troduced by  Mcflrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  in  1777.  F.  Sep- 
tember. There  is  a  red  and  white-flowered  variety.  62. 
A.  divergeni,  fpreading  downy-ltalked  ftarwort.  "  Leaves 
eiliptic-lanceolale,  ferrate,  fmooth  ;  thofe  on  the  ftem  hnear- 
lanceolatc,  elongated  ;  branches  fpreading  ;  calyxes  imbri- 
cate ;  item  pubelcent."  Above  five  feet  high,  w-eak  ;  calyx 
cylindr'c,  with  numerous  acute  leaflets ;  ray  white  ;  fiiortcr 
than  the  calyx,  diflc  reddifli.  A  native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  in  1758  by  Miller.  F.  Odober.  6^.  A.  corym-  ' 
iofiis,  corymbed  ftarwort.  '•  Leaves  cordate,  fmooth,  acu- 
minate, all  finely  ferrate  ;  petioles  fimple  ;  branches  faf- 
tigiate  ;  ftem  fmooth."  A  native  of  North  America.  Cul- 
tivated in  1765,  by  P.  Collinfon,  efq.  F.  September.  64.  A. 
fpedahilis,  fhowy  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  lanceolate,  fome- 
what fcabrous  ;  the  lower  ferrate  ;  branches  corymbed  ; 
calycine  leaflets  lax,  neaily  wedge-ftiapcd,  fliarpifli,  fquar- 
rofe." Two  feet  high  ;  ray  blue.  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1777,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn.  F.  Auguft  and 
September.  65.  A.  raclula,  rough  ftarwort.  "  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, ferrate,  acuminate,  wrinkled,  veiy  fcabrous  ;  calyxes 
imbricate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  obtufe."  A  native  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Introduced  in  1785  by  Dr. Pitcairn.  F.September. 
Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fpecies  from  the  Cape 
N°  I — 5,  and  N°  51,  together  with  N°  27.  37,  and  38, 
not  producing  feeds  in  England,  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
any  time  during  the  fummer.  Thefe  ftiould  be  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old 
hot-bed;  where,  if  they  are  fliaded  from  the  fun,  and  gently 
watered,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  weeks,  when  tliey 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  air;  and  in  about  a  month  after- 
wards they  fhould  be  leparated,  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  and 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth.  In  OAober  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  green -houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  poflTiblc;  but  be  fecured  from  frofts 
or  damps;  fo  that  they  are  much  eafier  preferved  in  a  glaff- 
cafe,  where  they  will  have  more  light  and  air  than  in  a 
green-houfe;  but  they  muft  not  be  placed  in  a  ftove,  for 
artificial  heat  will  foon  deftroy  the  plants.  The  North 
American  fpecies,  which  make  at  leaft  three-fifths  of  the 
genus,  together  with  the  Alpine  and  Italian  afters,  are  4 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn  ;  they  are  ' 
moft  of  them  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  and 
fituai-ion ;  for  thefe  reafons,  and  becaufe  they  adorn  the 
latter  feafon  with  the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  fpe- 
cious  flowers,  they  are  valuable  plants,  efpecially  among 
fln-ubs,  and  in  large  ornamental  plantations,  properly  mixed 
with  golden  rods,  and  other  perennial,  autumnal,  hardy 
plants.  The  forts  moft  cultivated,  are  the  grandiflorus, 
iinifolius,  linarifolius,  tenuifolius,  ericoides,  dumofus,  fero- 
tiims,  alpinus,  nova;  anglia,  and  puniceus  or  altifUmus. 
Some  of  the  fpecies  (N''  6.  41,  42,)  prefer  a  fliady  fitu- 
ation  and  moift  foil.     They  arc  apt  to  fpread  very  much  at 
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ihe  voots,  fo  ns  to  be  troubltfome,  and  the  feeds  of  fome  are 
blown  about  and  come  up  like  weeds.  The  Italian  ftar- 
tvort  (9)  has  not  been  fo  much  cultivated  in  England  fince 
the  great  variety  of  American  fpccies  has  been  introduced, 
tliouvjh  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  belt  of  tlieni.  It 
is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  foon  after  the  plant  is 
out  of  flower.  The  roots  (liould  not  be  removed  oftener 
than  every  third  year.  Cate(by's  flar-wort  (22)  not  multi- 
plying fall  by  its  roots,  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  by 
cuttings  from  the  young  flioots  in  May,  which,  if  planted 
in  light  earth  and  Ihaded  from  the  fun,  will  flower  the  fame 
Tear.  When  the  annual  ftar-wort  (25)  is  once  introduced, 
the  feeds  will  fcatter,  and  tlie  plants  come  up  without  care. 
The  China  allcr  (35)  being  an  annual  plant,  is  prop.igated 
by  feeds,  which  mull  be  lown  in  the  fpring  on  a  warm 
border,  or  rather  upon  a  gentle  hot -bed,  juH:  to  bring  up  the 
plants;  for  they  (liould  be  enured  to  the  open  air  as  foon  as 
polhijle;  when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  they  Ihould 
betaken  up  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  at  fix  inches 
dillance  every  way,  obfer\ing  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  and  if  the  ft-afon  is  diy, 
they  mull  be  often  rcfrelhed  with  water.  In  this  bed  they 
may  remain  a  month  or  live  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower  garden,  where  they  are  dcfigned  to  remain;  or  into 
pots  to  adorn  court-yards,  &c.  The  plants  (hiuld  be  taken 
up  carefully  with  large  balls  of  earth  at  their  roots;  after 
they  are  planted,  and  the  earth  clofed  about  their  roots, 
there  fliould  be  fome  water  given  them  to  fettle  the  earth. 
If  the  ground  be  rich,  thefe  plants  will  flower  in  Auguft, 
and  form  the  grcatcft  ornament  in  the  flower  garden  in 
autumn.  They  ripen  in  the  beginning  of  Otlober,  and 
fhould  be  gathered  when  they  are  perfectly  diT.  Procum- 
bent flar-wort  (4*^)  being  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  will 
not  live  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The  feeds  mu(l  be 
fown  in  a  hot-bed  ;  and  the  plants  will  require  a  ftove  to 
prefervc  them  during  the  winter.  See  Martyn's  Miller's 
Diet. 

Aster.  See  Arctotis,  Arnica,  Buphthalmom, 
Car?esium,  Chrysanthemum,  Chrysocoma,  Cine- 
raria, CoNYZA,  Erigeron,  Gorteria,  Inula,  Sene- 

CIO,  SOLIDAGO,  TUSSILAGO. 

Aster,  in  Mineralogy,  a  denomination  given  to  a  fpecics 
of  Samian  earth. 

Aster,  in  Na'ural  Hyiory,  a  fpecics  of  Hydra  in  Gme- 
Hn's  Sylt.  Nat.  This  is  the  a,'t'iri':a  njlir  of  Ellis,  and  in- 
habits the  American  feas.  The  Item  is  thick,  flefiiy, 
fubcvlindrical,  fmooth,  truncated,  and  radiated  with  ten- 
tacula. 

Aster  is  alfo  a  denomination,  in  the  jtncirnt  Pharmacy, 
given  to  a  kind  of  medicine,  invented  by  Andromachus, 
againft  deflu>;ions,  and  divers  odier  pains. 

ASTERIA  is  the  name  of  a  gem,  ufually  called  the 
cat's  eye,  or  ncuhs  crli.  It  has  only  two  colours,  a  pale 
brown  and  a  white,  the  brown  fecming  the  ground,  and  the 
white  plaving  about  it,  as  the  fire  colour  in  the  opal.  It  is 
coufideralily  hard,  and  will  take  a  fine  poliih,  but  is  ufually 
worn  with  its  native  (hape  and  fmoothnels. 

It  is  found  in  the  Eall  and  Well  Indies,  and  in  Europe. 
The  ifland  of  Borneo  affoixis  fome  very  fine  ones,  but  they 
are  ufually  fmall ;  they  are  ven-  common  in  the  fands  of 
rivers  of  New  Spain:  and  in  Bohemia  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  immei-fed  in  the  fume  maffes  of  jalper  with 
the  Opal. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  figured  llone.  Sre  Star- 
Jlone. 

Astfria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  between 
Vol,  III. 


thofe  of  Ithaca  and   Cephalenia,     Strabo.     This  is  called 
u'ljlfr'n  by  Homer  in  the  OdyfTey. 

ASTERIAS,  in  Botany.     See  Gentian- A. 
Asterias,   in    Entomology,  a  fpecics   of  Papiuo   {Ef. 
Tro.),  the  wings  of  which  are  black,  with  two  bands  of 
yellow  fpotj;  anal  angle  falvous,  with  a  biack  dot.     Fabri- 
cius  mantiffa.      Inhabits  America. 

Aster  IAS,  in  Kaluiul  Hiflory,  a  genus  of  Verms  in  the 
molUiIca  tribe,  the  body  ot  which  ii  depreifctl,  grooTcd 
beneath;  covered  with  a  coriaceous  emit,  and  muricated 
with  tentacula ;  mouth  central,  of  live  valves.  Thefe  arc 
the  Itella;  marinx,  ttar-fifli,  or  fea-llars  of  moll  authors;  arc 
all  inhabitains  of  the  fea;  reproduce  paits  which  have  been 
loil  by  \-ioleiice ;  and  move  either  by  fv  i mining  or  crawling. 
In  fliape  they  vaiy  exceedingly,  and  hence  Gmelin  has 
arranged  them  under  ditlcrcnt  far.iilies,  as  lunate, /i.''.!ali,  and 
raiiuit,!.  The  fpscies  he  enumerates  are  thefe:  ncbilis, 
pulvillus,  militaris,  luna,  pappofa,  fpo-ngiofa,  rubens,  fepofita, 
endeca,  miniita,  glacialis,  reticulata,  phrygiana,  nodofa,  vio- 
lacea,  fanguinolenta,  perforata,  aranciaca,  cqucflris,  laevi- 
gata, menibranncea,  granulari-i,  rofea,  pcrtufa,  ophiura,  acn- 
leata,  ciharis,  filiformis,  tenclla,  peftinata,  multiradiata,  caput 
meduf^,  euryale,  oligxtcs,  nigra,  tncolor,  and  fragilin; 
which  fee  refpectivcly A.,  arnhala;  five  rayed:  di(k  orbi- 
cular; covered  with  glabrous  prickle?,  A.  amriciaca;  didt 
broad ;  rays  fiimewhat  deprcfled,  and  prickly  along  the 
margins.  Inhabits  the  North  arid  Mediterranean  fea. 
MiiU.  Gmel.  kc. 

Asterias,  in  Ornithology,  a  term  fynonymous  with  al\Br, 
&c. ;  a  name  by  which  fome  old  writers  have  called  the 
common  gof-hawk,  falco  palun  barius.  Linn.  The  name 
ajluris  has  been  applied  by  Ray  to  the  fame  bird. 

ASTERIE,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio.  {l\'\;rf>h. 
Gt'm.)  Wings  dcntated,  varied  with  pale  yellow,  a  large 
bipupillatcd  fpot  on  the  pollerior  pair,  ;ibove;  beneath  paie, 
with  three  octllar  fpots.  Eab.  &:c.  Linnaus  defcribes  this 
infect  as  papilio  alia  dcntatis  lutea  variis,  fiuguhs  utnnqni 
occUls  fefquialteris ;  antcriore  pnpilla  gcmina.  Syft.  Nat. 
It  is  figured  by  Cramer  and  Kleeman. 

ASTERION,  in  AJlronomy,  one  of  the  Canes  Ve.na- 

TICI. 

AsTERioN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Pcloponnef««. 

Paufanias Alff),   a  town  of  Greece,   in    Pionia.      Livv, 

1.  24.  c.  24. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Thcflaly,  feated  on  a  moun- 
tain, called  alfo  Per -fa.     Steph.  Byz. 

ASTERISCOIUE^^,  in  Botany.     See  OfMiTrs. 

ASTERISCUS.  See  Anthemis,  Bcphthalmum, 
and  S11.PHIUM. 

ASTERI-SIMILIS.     See  Ericeron-. 

ASTERISK,  a  charadtcr  in  form  of  a  fmall  ftar,  fct 
over  any  word  or  fcntence,  to  make  it  the  more  confpicuous, 
or  to  refer  to  the  margin,  or  elfewherc,  for  a  quotation, 
exjjlanation,  or  the  like. 

'llie  word  is  a  diminulivcof  er>:p,  ^Jlar. 

ASTERISM,  from  o^r,^,Jlar,  in  AJlronomy,  the  fame 
with  C0NSTF1.1.AT10N. 

ASTERIl'S,  in  An.hnl  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the 
coall  of  Ionia,  at  a  dillance  fiv)in  the  mouth  of  the  Meander  ; 
fouth-eail  of  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  north  of  that 
of  Pofideiun,  and  W.  N.  W.  froni  the  town  of  Miletus, 
it  was  famous  for  the  \ictory  obtained  near  it  by  the 
Greeks,  ^'ained  on  the  fame  day  when  they  triumphed  m-er 
the  fame  cnemie*  at  PlalKa, 

Aster  I  us  Urianiis,  in  Biography,  a  writer  againft  the 
Montanilts,  was  cither  a  bifliop  cr  preftiytcr,  and  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thiid  centuiT.  Copious  txti-acls 
of  a  trcatife,  which  was   the  fnbit;nice  of  kis  difputalio:i 
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held  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  are  prefei-ved  by  Eufebius. 
Hift.  Eccl.  l.v.  c.i6,  17.  See  Cave  Hill. Lit.  t.i.  p. 85. 
Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.387. 

AsTERjus,  a  writer  of  the  Arian  feft,  in  the  reign  of 
Conftantius,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  a  fophill  of  Cappadocia,  and  renouncing  Gentilifm, 
he  embraced  Chriftianity.  About  the  year  304,  during 
the  pcrfecution  of  Mnximian,  his  virtuous  refolution  failed 
him,  and  he  offered  lacriliccs  to  the  Pagan  divinities,  which 
prevented  his  attaining  the  honour  of  being  a  bilhop,  to 
which  he  afpired.  But  though  he  was  recovered  by  Luciau, 
he  was  attached  to  Aiianifm ;  and  whenever  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Athanafius,  he  is  called  a  cunning  fophift,  and 
a  patron  of  hcrefv.  Pliiloftorgius,  however,  reprcfents  him 
as-  a  moderate  Ariaii,  having  taught,  that  the  Son  was  in 
fubflance  like  the  Father,  and  a  complete  likenefs  of  the 
Father.  According  to  Jerom,  he  wrote  commentaries  upon 
the  epiflle  to  the  Romans,  upon  the  Gofpels,  and  upon 
the  Pfalms,  and  many  other  things,  "  which  were  much 
read,"  he  fays,  "  by  the  men  of  his  party."  Some  paf- 
fages  of  his  writings  are  cited  by  Athanafius  and  Eulcbius, 
in  which,  fays  Lardner,  •'  there  appear  an  air  of  piety,  and 
zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion."  Cave  H.  L.  t.i.  p.  201. 
Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

A-STERN,  denotes  any  didance  behind  a  (hip;  as  op- 
pofed  to  A-Head. 
•   ASTEROCEPHALUS,  in5o/any.     See  Scabiosa. 

ASTEROIDES,  bnjlard  Jlar-iuort,  \\\  Botany,  See 
Inula,  Buphthalmum,  and  Conv7.a. 

ASTEROIDS,  formed  C)i  a<rr,o,Jlar,  and  iiia:,form,  and 
denoting  that  they  rcfemble  fixed  ftars,  in  Agronomy.,  a  name 
given  by  Dr.  HerfchcU  to  the  new  planets,  or  two  celeftial 
bodies,  Ceres  and  PaUas,  lately  difcovered  ;  and  which  he 
delines  as  "  celeftial  bodies,  which  move  in  orbits  either  of 
little  or  of  confiderable  eccentricity  round  the  fun,  the  plane 
of  which  may  be  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  any  angle  what- 
foever.  This  motion  may  be  dirett  or  retrograde;  and  they 
may  or  may  not  have  confiderable  atmofpheres,  veiy  fmall 
comas,  dilks,  or  nuclei.  According  to  the  definitions  which 
he  premifes,  planets  are  celeftial  bodies  of  a  confiderable 
fize  and  fmall  eccentricity  of  orbit,  moving  in  planes  that 
do  not  deviate  many  degrees  from  that  of  the  earth,  in  a 
direil  courfe,  and  in  orbits  at  confiderable  diftances  from 
each  other,  with  atmofpheres  of  confiderable  extent,  but 
bearing  hardly  any  feniiljle  proportion  to  their  diameters, 
and  having  fatellites  or  rings:  and  comets  are  very  fmall 
celeftial  bodies,  moving  in  direttions  wholly  undetermined 
and  in  very  eccentric  or  apparently  parabolic  orbits,  fitu- 
ated  in  every  variety  of  pofition,  and  having  very  extenfive 
atmofpheres.  Dr.  HerfchcU  having  compared  the  newly 
difcovered  ftars  by  the  criteria  introduced  in  the  above  de- 
finitions, maintains,  that  they  differ  in  fo  many  refpefts 
from  both  planets  and  comets,  as  to  warrant  his  not  refer- 
ring them  to  either  of  thefe  two  claffcs.  Our  aftronomical 
readers  will  probably  think  the  difference  not  fufficient 
to  render  this  kind  of  diftribution  neceffary^  they  will 
regret,  that  the  author  has  contributed  to  introduce,  with- 
out abfolute  neceffity,  a  new  term  in  the  fcience  of  aftro- 
nomy;  and  they  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
name  of  "  Afteroid,"  is  not  the  moft  appropriate  and  ex- 
preffive  that  could  have  been  devifed.  An  afteroid  is  a 
body  refembling  fixed  ftars;  but  the  two  new  planets  have 
no  one  circumftance  in  common  with  thofe  diftant  bodies. 
If  a  new  name  muft  be  found,  let  them  be  called  by  fome 
appellation,  which  ftiall,  in  fome  degree,  be  defcriptive  of, 
or  at  leaft  confiftent  with,  their  properties.  "  The  inven- 
tion of  a  name,"  fays  an  anonymous  writer,  "  is  but  a  poor 
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atchievement  in  him  who  has  difcovered  whole  worlds." 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1802,  Part  H.  p.  213,  &c. 

ASTEROPE,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  the  firft  of  the  principal  ftars'  that  corapofe  the 
Pleiades.      Ovid.  Faft.  iv.  170. 

ASTEROPHYTON,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  llar-fifli,  which  is  compofcd  of  a  great 
number  of  cylindric  rays,  each  branching  out  into  fcveral 
others,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  branched  ftalks  of  a  very  in- 
tricate ftirub. 

ASTEROPLATYCAKPOS,  in  Botany.  See  Othon- 

NA. 

ASTEROPODIUM,  in  Natural  H'ifory,  the  name 
given  by  authors  to  a  kind  of  extraneous  foftil,  of  an  im- 
bricated texture,  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  convex  or 
concave  plates,  and  ferving,  when  entire,  as  a  bafe  or  root 
to  the  ajleria,  or  ftar-ftone. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  this  is  the  remains  of  fome  animal 
body,  probably  of  the  ftar-fifli  kind,  to  which  the  ajlcr'ut 
have  alfo  once  belonged;  but  our  imperfcft  knowledge 
in  the  animal  hiftory,  has  not  yet  afcertaincd  us  of  the 
particular  creiiture;  the  moft  probable  conjedlure  is,  that 
it  is  the  Magellanic  ftar-fifti,  the  rays  of  which  nicely 
and  exaclly  reprefent  fome  of  the  moft  perfedl  aftero- 
podia. 

ASTEROPTERUS,  in  Botany.  See  Inula,  and 
Leysera. 

ASTERUSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  to- 
wards the  fea,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Crete.—. 
Alfo,  a  town  fituate  upon  mount  Caucafus,  founded  by  a 
Cretan  colony,  according  to  Steph.  By/.. 

ASTESAN,  or  County  of  Jljl't,  in  Geography,  a  country 
of  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the''princi- 
pality  of  Chieri  and  Carmagnola,  on  the  north  by  the 
Verccllois  and  the  Alcxandrin,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
marquifate  of  Gorzcgno  ;  about  twenty-five  miles  long  and 
ten  broad. 

ASTH^SA,  or  Asthala,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an 
ifland  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of  Gedrofia.     Ptolemy. 

ASTHAGURA,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

ASTHENIA,  in  Medk'me,  a  terra  employed  to  denote 
bodily  debility.  It  is  derived  from  a  privative,  and  o-9;v(j4-, 
robur.  In  the  fyftem  of  Sauvages,  and  fome  other  nofolo- 
gical  writers,  it  forms  a  diftinft  genus,  being  claffed  with 
fyncope,  and  other  fimilar  difeafes  ;  but  it  is  commonly  ufed 
by  phyhcians  in  a  more  extended  fenfe,  fo  as  to  embrace  all 
that  vail  variety  of  chronic  complaints,  in  which  there  is  a 
general  languor  of  the  body,  from  the  vital  fundlions  and 
mufcular  actions  not  being  performed  with  that  degree  of 
energy  which  is  ncceffary  to  health.  The  general  therapeu- 
tical treatment  proper  in  cafes  of  debility,  confifts  in  the 
employment  of  tonic  medicines,  fuch  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeate?,  the  cold  bath,  or  tefnperate  bath,  fea- 
bathing,  country  air,  a  mild  nonriftiing  diet,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  <xc.  It  (hould  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  ge- 
neral tonic  plan  is  not  applicable,  in  its  full  extent,  to  all 
afthenic  difeafes,  foiiK  of  them  being  complicated  with  vif. 
ceral  and  other  local  obftrutlions  and  inflammations,  which 
require  peculiarities  of  treatment,  as  will  be  duly  noticed  in 
the  courfe  of  our  obfervations  under  thofe  feveral  heads. 

ASTHMA,  a  ftiortnefs  of  breath ;  from  ai;,  ora,'«/ii,  fp'iro, 
anhelo,  I  breathe,  I  pant. 

The  difeafe  which  bears  this  name  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
ftiort  and  laborious  refpiration,  accompanied  with  a  wheezing 
noife,  generally  coming  on  by  fits,  and  going  off  by  a  cough, 
and  fpitting  up  of  phlegm.     It  is  not  ufhcred  in  by  fever. 
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In  Sauvages's  fyftcm  it  is  clafTud  under  anhelationes  ;  in 
Cullen'a,  under  fpafmi.  The  former  enumerates  no  lefs 
than  eighteen  fpecies  thereof ;  the  latter  only  three,  viz.  A. 
fpontaneum,  A.  exanlhematictim,  and  A.  plethor'icum.  Another 
writer  has  fubdividtd  this  diforder  into  four  fpecies.  Some 
of  thefedi(lin£Hons  are  unfounded,  and  mod  of  them  are  of 
little  or  no  utility  in  practice.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  thofe  cafes  of  difficult  rcfpiration,  which  Sauvages  has 
referred  to  allhma,  belong  to  dyfpnosa  ;  a  fymptom  common 
to  various  and  oppoiite  difcafes,  and  dillinguifhed  from 
allhma  by  its  manner  of  coming  on,  by  its  duration,  and  by 
the  fet  of  morbid  phenomena  with  which  it  is  aflbciated. 
Tims  the  (hortnefs  of  breath  which  occurs  in  pleurify,  pe- 
ripneumony,  confumption,  catarrh,  dropfy  of  che  chert, 
&c.  is  only  a  concomitant  of  thofe  difcafes,  but  not  the 
difeafe  itfelf ;  and  is  therefore  not  aft'nma,  but  dyfpnoea. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe  cafes  which  Floyer  has  enu- 
merated as  inftances  of  cnu'mued  tijlhma. 

There  is  ftridlly  but  one  idiopathic  fpecies  of  aftlima  ; 
the  periOilic  or  convulffve  zA\in\&  (the  allhma  f,  •  itaneum  of 
Cullen  ;  the  dry^  or  flatulent  afthma  of  others)  ;  the  hu- 
moural  afthma,  as  it  is  termed,  being  for  the  moft  part  a 
variety  thereof. 

Tile  periodic  or  convulfive  allhma  has  been  fo  well  defcribed 
by  the  ceLbrated  Floyer,  who  himklf  laboured  under  this 
difeafe  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  that  we  fliall  chiefly 
take  from  him  the  hiftory  of  its  phenomena. 

For  feme  houro  preceding  a  lit  of  allhma,  the  patient 
experiences  a  fenfe  of  ftraightnels,  a  fulncfs  about  the  pit 
of  the  llomach,  and  is  much  troubled  with  flatulency.  At 
the  fame  time  there  is  a  heaviaefs  of  the  head,  drowfinefs, 
propenfity  to  yawning,  and  a  difcharge  of  pale  urine.  If 
thefe  fymptoms  come  on  towards  the  afternoon,  they  are 
followed  at  night  by  a  tightnefs  and  weight  acrofs  the  ched, 
by  oppreffion  of  the  breath,  and  fome  wheezing.  There  is 
generally,  too,  a  convulfive  cough,  with  little  or  no  expcflo- 
ration.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night,  the  fymptoms  become 
more  urgent,  the  infpirations  are  made  with  the  utmofl  la- 
bour, the  cheft  and  fhoulders  being  lifted  up  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  in  a  convulfive  manner.  In  this  dillrefiing  flate 
the  patient  is  neceffitated  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  to  remain 
in  an  ereft  poflure.  Although  the  expirations  are  not  fo 
difficult  as  the  infpirations,  yet  they  are  performed  very 
flowly,  and  with  a  wheezing  noife.  In  this  llage  of  the  fit, 
a  perfon  can  neither  fpeak  nor  cough.  His  face  appears 
pale  or  livid  ;  his  hands  and  feet  are  cold  ;  and  his  pulle  is 
generally  weak  and  irregular.  He  has  a  great  deiire  for 
frefh  air,  and  is  much  oppreffed  by  a  clofe  heated  room,  by 
dufl,  fmoke,  or  bad  fmells  ;  and  even  by  the  weight  of  his 
clothes  upon  his  cheft.  After  fome  continuance  of  the  at- 
tack, head-ach  is  fuperadded  to  the  other  fyniptoms  ;  and, 
the  pulfe  becoming  fomewhat  accelerated,  there  is  a  flight 
degree  of  feveriflr.iefs,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  fatigue 
and  irritation.  As  the  fit  declines,  there  is  a  breaking  of 
wind  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  frequently  a  motion 
to  ftool.  The  urine,  which  before  the  fit  was  pale,  is  now 
high-coloured,  and  depofits  a  fedimcnt.  If  the  attack  laft 
but  two  or  three  hours  after  rifing  out  of  bed,  the  flraiglu- 
nefs  of  breathing  abates,  and  fome  phlegm  Is  fpit  up. 

When  a  fhort  lit  happens,  it  is  accompanied  only  with 
wind  ?,nd  fpltting ;  with  a  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  a  difpo- 
fition  to  fweat,  and  a  difciiarge  of  higher-coloured  water  in 
the  morning.  It  is  not  preceded,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  by 
I  oppreffion  at  the  pit  of  the  ilomach,  nor  by  pale  urine,  nor 
by  much  drowfinefs  over-night.  This  is  what  Floyer  calls 
a  fpitthig-Jit.  It  is  only  a  milder  form  of  the  other  at- 
tack. 
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The  duration  of  an  aflhmatic  paroxyfni  lanes  indiffefcirt 
individuals,  and  in  the  fame  individual  at  different  limes. 
Sometimes  it  continues  only  a  few  hours,  at  other  times  it 
lafts  three  or  four  days.  In  thefe  cafes,  very  little  phlegm, 
and  that  of  a  dark  colour,  is  fpit  up  for  the  fii-ft  two  days ; 
on  the  third  or  fourth  it  is  coughed  up  more  freely,  of  a 
lefs  vlfcid  confidence,  and  of  a  better  colour.  At  the  end 
of  four  or  five  days,  the  cough  and  fpitting  gencrdUvccal', 
and  the  patient  remains  free  from  oppreffion  of  the  breath, 
until  the  next  return  of  a  fit.  The  intervals  between  the 
attacks  are  extremely  various,  fometimcs  fliort,  fometimcs 
long.-  The  fhort  intervals  do  not  exceed  the  fpace  of  liire:, 
fix,  orfeven  days  ;  the  longer  intermifiions  extend  to  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  fifteen  days.  The  longer  the  paroxyfm,  in  ge- 
neral, the  longer  the  interval ;  and  vice  verfa.  The  latcDr. 
Heberdcn  has  remarked,  that  fome  afthmatics  experience 
enly  four  attacks  in  a  year ;  others  only  two,  viz.  in  fpring 
and  autumn  ;  and  fome  not  more  than  one  attack  annually, 
and  that  every  winter.  Others  only  once  in  two  years ;  but 
thefe  lad,  and  efpecially  another  indance  mentioned  by  him, 
mud  be  regarded  as  rare  and  anomalous  cafes.  The  periods 
of  recurrence  are  much  influenced  by  changts  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  Rainy  weather,  foggy  weather,  an  approaching  fall 
of  fnow,  a  change  from  froit  to  thaw,  or  a  change  of  wind 
into  the  ead,  will  often  bring  on  a  fit  ;  which,  however, 
may  happen  from  other  caufes,  in  every  kind  of  weatiicr. 
As  the  fits  ufually  recur,  in  confirmed  adhniatic  \fubjccts. 
once  a  fortnight,  they  mud  often  take  place  on  or  near  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  Hence  the  adhniatic  periods  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  regulated  by  the  phafes  of  that  ccledial 
body.  The  recurrence  of  the  paroxyfrr.s,  however,  is 
known  to  happtn  at  other  times ;  fo  that  it  is  evident 
there  is  no  neceffaiy  conncclion  between  them  and  the 
lunar  changes.  Alterations  of  the  weather,  happening 
at  thofe  periods,  are  (as  Floyer  has  remarked)  the  probable 
caufe. 

Adhma  may  occur  at  any  ai;e;  but,  except  where  there  is 
a  mal-conforniation  of  the  ched,  it  feldom  attacks  in  early- 
life.  It  ufnally  atEidls  perfons  of  mature  or  advanced  age. 
People  who  follow  certain  occupations  arc  more  liable  to  it 
than  others  ;  fuch  are  millers,  malflers,  llone-cutters,  wool- 
combers,  flax-drcffeii,  &c.  Many^of  thefe  inllances,  however, 
of  ihort  breathing  belong  rather  to  dyfpnora,  than  to  adhma. 
Although  the  attacks  are  fo  fevcrc  and  dlrtreffing  for  the 
time,  yet  in  the  intervals  the  patient  commonly  enjoys  a  to- 
lerable fliare  of  health,  and  is  able  to  engage  in  the  purfuits 
of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  according  to  his  dation  iji  life  ;  nor 
do  they  feem,  in  numerous  inllances,  to  have  much  effeft 
in  fhortening  the  natural  period  of  human  exidence,  many 
adhmatics  having  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  feventy 
and  upwards.  The  difeafe,  however,  terminates  at  length 
in  peripneumony,  conlumption,  dropfy,  lethargy,  or  apo- 
plexy. 

OEdematous  fwellings  of  the  legs,  ulcers  in  thofe  parts, 
the  bleeding  piles,  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  an  eruption  on  the 
flvin,  have  fuddenly  produced,  in  very  defperate  cafes,  a  fa- 
vourable termination  of  an  attack,  and  have  fufpended  tlic 
recurrence  of  the  paroxyfms  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Befides  the  changes  of  the  atmofphcrc,  and  certain  irrita- 
tions (fuch  as  dud,  fmoke,  &c.)  before  mentioned,  there 
are  other  caufes  which  are  capable  of  exciting  a  fit  of  adhma  ; 
fuch  are  errors  in  diet,  violent  exercife,  long  failing,  pro- 
fufe  evacuations,  intenfe  dudy,  retropulfion  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  of  gout,  pafTions  of  the  mind,  &c.  With 
regard  to  the  proximate  caiife,  Cullen  ftippofed  it  to  confid 
in  a  fpafmodic  condriftion  of  the  mutclar  fibres  of  the 
bronchia,  preventing'  the  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air, 
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Kid  conftquently  itit:  due  expnnfiou  of  toe  lungs.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  not  alcpgetlier  reconcil  .able  with  the 
kiio.vnilrufture  of  the  bronchia,  and  has  accordingly  been 
controvcrtid  by  a  late  writer  ( Dr.  Bret}  ;  wlio  has  alTicjnotl 
in  its  fteaJ,  irritation,  either  from  ati  o'Fending  material  in 
the  lungs  themfslvcs,  or  from  acrimony  and  difenfe  in  the 
ilomach,  intellines,  and  other  vifccra  of  the  abdomen.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  mucus  which  he  fnppofes 
to  be  the  caufe,  is  rather  the  efteft  of  the  morbid  aftion  of 
tlie  lun^s.  Others  have  attempted  to  refer  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  an  afthmatic  attack  to  a  fpafuiodic  afTetlion  of  the 
diaphragm  (Burlcr.  liiHitut  Medicin;e  PraAic-x,  vol.  iv. 
pars  i.  in  nota  ad  feft.  ccii.),  which,  according  to  Fluyer's 
defcription  of  his  own  feelings,  fecms  to  be  rendered  lliff, 
Hnd  tied  or  drawn  up  by  the  medialtinum.  The  rLfillance 
thus  oppofed  to  the  natural  dilatation  of  the  chcft,  would, 
it  is  faid,  neceffinily  occafion  a  vehement  and  convullive 
aftion  of  the  intercoRal  and  other  mufclcs  concerned  in 
rcfpiralion.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  conje>Ture  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  diffeftions  have  been  of  very  little  ufe 
towards  elucidating  tliis  pathological  difcuilion. 

Whatever  be  the  proximate  caufe  of  afthma,  all  its  fymp- 
toms  are  flamped  \\  ith  the  charadterof  fpalm  and  irritation  ; 
a  circumftance  which  at  once  points  out  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  fhoukl  l>e  ajloptcd  ;  in  regard  to  which,  we  are 
to  confider,  l.  The  remedies  which  Ihonld  be  rtforted  to 
during  the  fits  ;  and,  2.  Thofe  which  f.'.ould  be  employed 
during  the  intervals,  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

When  a  lit  comos  on,  the  patient,  if  recumbent,  (liould  be 
.raifed  up,  and  kept  in  a  fitting  pofture.  All  external  prel- 
fiire  from  clothes  or  bandages  ftiould  be  removed  from  the 
breail,  and  frefli  air  (hould  be  admitted  into  the  room  ; 
which  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and  free  from  fmoke,  dull,  and 
every  fort  of  dilagreeable  fmell.  Should  there  be  much  ten- 
dency to  fickncfs,  an  ipecacuanha  emetic  will  be  proper ; 
after  the  operation  of  which  an  antifpafmodic  draught  fliould 
be  gi'-'en,  compofed  of  .tthcr,  callor,  and  opium,  mixed  with 
a  fuiScient  quantity  of  peppermint  water,  or  cinnamon  water. 
In  fome  cafes,  a  few  drops  of  fpirit  of  ammonia  may  be 
added  to  this  draught,  which  (hould  be  repeated  every  hour, 
or  every  fecond  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms.  The  (Irong  fmelliug  antifpafmodics,  fuch  as  amber, 
inuik,  and  afa  foetida,  Hiould  be  avoided.  From  the  white 
oxyd  of  zinc  (calcined  zinc),  or  uilpliat  of  zinc  (vitriolated 
zinc),  lefs  benefit  has  been  dsrived,  than  the  reports  of  fome 
authors  had  given  reafon  to  expeft.  The  digitalis  has  been 
employed  with  advantage,  according  to  fome  late  accounts, 
in  the  paroxvfm  of  convulfive  al'lhma  ;  but  it  promifts  to  be 
more  generally  ufcful  in  that  fpccies  which  is  termed  the 
humoiira!  njlhma,  under  which  we  ftiall  therefore  mention  its 
dofes  aud  mode  of  exhibition.  With  a  view  of  promoting  a 
<!iap'iorelis,  the  aqua  ammoniac  acetatie  may  be  given,  in  con- 
junction with  the  an'Jfpafmodics  above  mentioned  ;  but  all 
heating  fudorirics  will  be  improper.  In  fome  inftances,  the 
wine  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  added  with  good  effect 
to  the  antifpalmodic  medicines.  Floyer  has  recommended 
the  internal  uie  of  vinegar  ;  but  though  it  may  have  afforded 
relief  in  fome  cafes,  wc  are  perfuaded  it  will  dil'agree  with 
the  majority  of  fuch  patients;  and  will,  indeed,  be  extremely 
hurtful  to  hyilerical  and  gouty  ailhmatics.  For  thefe,  the 
abforbent  earths,  fucli  as  magnefia  and  chalk  (with  wliich 
k(l  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  (hould  be  joined),  will  anfwer 
much  better.  While  thefe  medicines  are  given,  a  bhfter 
(hould  be  applied  between  the  (houldtrs,  but  not  upon  the 
(lernum,  where  its  weight  would  incommode  the  patient. 
Bleeding  is  rarely  admiffible.  The  diet  during  the  fit  (lioiild 
ey;ifill  of  cold  toall  iiad  water,  milk  and  water  in  a  tepid 


(late,  a  cup  of  firong  coffee,  &c.  Solid  animal  food 
and  puddings  (hould  be  withheld  ;  nor  (liould  a  glafs  of 
wine  be  allowed,  except  to  very  infirm  and  aged  ailhmatics, 
or  in  cafe  of  alarming  delicpiium.  F,ven  then,  a  dofe  of  fal 
volatile  drops  in  water  will  generally  be  preferable. 

As  the  lit  declines,  and  a  tendency  to  fpitting  (liews 
itfelf,  that  efTett  (liould  be  promoted  by  the  exhibition  of 
expeftorating  medicines  ;  fuch  as  ipecacuanha,  oxyniel  of 
fquill,  and  ammoniacum.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  grains  (liould  be  given  for  a  dofe,  fo  as 
to  excite,  in  this  Ifage  of  the  diiorder,  merely  naufea,  but 
p.ot  vomiting.  The  two  others  fhould  be  joined  together 
in  the  form  of  a  drau.dit  or  mixture,  with  or  witlunit  the 
addition  of  xther.  Ccllivcnefs  (hould  be  prevented  by  a 
laxative-clyiler,  or  by  other  means  ;  but  it  fhould  bertnitm- 
bcred,  that  much  evacuation  by  the  bowels  Is  aUvaya  hurt- 
ful in  thele  cafes. 

Confidcriug  the  (Irong  defire  expreffed  by  perfons  labour- 
ing under  an  attack  of  adhma  for  frefli  air,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearances e*  the  fputum  are  fuch  as  feem  to  indicate  an 
txcefs  of  the  carbonaceous  principle  in  the  blood,  it  was 
natural  to  fuppofe  much  relief  might  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
halation of  oxygen  gas.  Accordingly  this  gas  mixed  with 
common  air  in  various  proportions,  has  been  adminillercd 
by  differet.t  praftitionerj  to  fuch  patients  ;  but  not  with  the 
expected  fuccefs.  Other  fadlitious  airs  have  alfo  been  tried, 
fuch  as  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbonatc.  But  if  in  any  cafi; 
of  adhnia,  thefe  gafeous  fubfhuiccs  have  produced  a  bene- 
ficial elfeCt,  it  has  been  too  trar.fitory  and  incoufiderable  to 
entitle  them  to  be  ranked  among  the  remedies  that  may  be 
relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  vapour  of  ra- 
dical vinegar,  or  acetic  acid  (fee  Duncan's  Annals  of 
Medicine,  vol.  iii.),  will  be  found  an  equally  uncertain  auxi- 
liary ;  and  cether-vapour  is  much  better  adapted  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  which  occurs  in  conlumptions. 

When  the  fit  has  gone  through  its  courfe,  fuch  remedies 
(liould  be  prelcribed  as  are  calculated  to  preve  t  its  return. 
Thefe  (hould  be  taken  from  the  clafs  of  tonics  and  ftomachics, 
fuch  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeatcs,  &c.  With 
thefe  (hould  be  joined  the  temperate  bath,  or  cold  bath  (in 
fnmmer  and  autumn},  change  of  air,  and  regiikr  exercifc 
of  walking,  or  riding  on  horftback.  The  benefit  derived 
from  following  the  plough,  as  alTerted  by  Baglivy,  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  country  air,  but  more  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  walking.  A  dry  and  pure  air,  but  not  that  of  ar» 
elevated  fituation,  is  in  general  belt  fuited  to  ailhmatics ; 
there  are,  however,  frequent  exceptions  to  this  obfervation, 
fome  patients  having  fewer  and  lefs  violent  attacks  in  the 
contaminated  atmofphere  of  ijie  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns  than  in  the  country.  The  bowels  (hould  be  kept 
regular,  by  rhnbarb  and  aloelic  aperients.  Small  dofes  of 
calomel  may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  in  many  caus; 
and  efpecially  where  the  allhmatic  atfettion  is  connected 
with  a  difeafe  of  the  fliin.  Whenever  the  patient's  feelings 
warn  him  of  an  approaching  attack,  he  (hould  take  an 
emetic,  and  after  its  operation  an  opiate  :  and  at  all  times 
he  (liould  encourage  a  tendency  to  fpitting,  by  amn-.onia- 
eum  and  fquill.  Iflues  have  b.'en  recommended  by  fome 
praetitioncrs  for  kfleniug  the  frK|uency  and  violence  of  the 
paroxyfms.  It  is  faid  that  king  William  continued  perfedly 
tree  from  his  allhmatic  complaint,  dui-ing  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  the  wound  he  received  on  his  fhoulder,  in 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  kept  open  and  difcharged 
matter. 

The  diet,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  fhould  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  All  flatulent  vegetables,  all  forts  of  pal- 
try and  puddiugs,  all  fat  and  (limy  food,  and  broths,  fltould 
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be  avoided,  A  moderate  quantity  of  butclier's  meat,  and 
pou'trr,  roaflcd  or  boiled,  .will  be  proper  every  d:iy,  with  a 
finali  propo'.tion  of  the  mort  digeftiblc  and  nutritious  venrg. 
tables.  Strong  ale  (hould  be  wiiolly  forbidden.  In  fome 
fe-.v  inftances,  no  hann  feeins  to  have  arifen  from  the  ufe  of 
frefh  fmall  beer  or  porter ;  but  in  general  toad  and  water 
will  be  the  mod  fuitable  bevera;;c.  Wine  (liould  be  allowed 
very  fpaiintrly.  In  regulating  its  quantity,  the  age,  confti- 
tution,  and  habits  of  trie  pntient  (hould  be  duly  attended  to. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  fm-king  of  tobacco,  which 
fome  phyficians  have  recommended,  is  really  beneficial  in 
thefe  complaints. 

A3  this  dilVafc  occurs  fo  frequently,  and  is  of  fo  obftinate 
a  nature,  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  afiiided  with 
it  ncceffarily  bccc;r;ie  tlieir  own  phyCcians.  Hc^nce  we  have 
been  induced  to  extend  pur  obfervatii)ns,  on  this  fubjeft,  to 
a  gre::;';!-  length  than  we  fhall  hereafter  do  (with  verj'  few 
exceptions),  on  fingle  difeafes.  But  we  have  yet  to  add  a 
vord  or  two  on  the  hirnoural  ajlhmn.  U;!der  this  term  fome 
phyficiaiis  ha-zt  comprehended  the  anaf;<.rca  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  we  underlland  by  it  that  fpecies  or  variety  of  (hortnefs 
of  breath  and  wheezing,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  con- 
ftant  cough,  and  expeciortition  of  mucus,  and  which  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  phthifis  and  catarrh  by  being  unattended 
jvith  fever.  It  is  diitinguilhed  from  a  droufy  of  the  chell, 
by  the  abfcnce  of  a  numbnefs  of  the  arms ;  and  (after  the 
ceflation  of  a  temporary  aggravation  of  the  fliorl-brcathing 
from  accidental  c.iufes),  by  the  patient  being  able  to  bear 
the  horizontal  pollure  It  is  the  pituitous  afthma  of  fome 
writers.  Cnllen  has  referred  it  to  dyfpnoea;  but  it  rather 
belongs  to  this  head,  as  it  generally  begins  under  the  form 
of  convu'live  aftlima  ;  and,  like  it,  is  liable  to  accidental  ag- 
gravations from  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  other  ex- 
citing caufes  before  mentioned.  In  regard  to  its  therapeu- 
tical treatment,  emetics  and  expe>Sorants  (joined  with  a:thcr 
and  other  antlfpafmodics)  ;  and  blillcrs  and  ilTucs,  are  as 
fer\'!ceable  here  as  in  the  convuliive  ailhma;  but  the  employ- 
ment of  diuretics  is  more  particularly  indicated  ;  fuch  as 
fquill,  acetated  kali,  and  the  digitalis.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  this  herb,  or  one  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  the  powdered  leaves,  joined  with  a  fourth  part  of 
opium,  (hould  be  given  at  a  dofe,  and  be  repeated  twice  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  until  the  iliortncfs  of  the  breath  is 
relieved  by  a  flow  of  urine,  or  until  fuch  an  eflecl  is  produced 
on  the  pulle,  the  head,  or  the  bowels,  as  fhall  make  it  ne-  " 
celfai-)'  to  fiiipend  the  ufe  of  the  medicine.  Dccoftions  of 
feneka  or  dulcamara  (fee  Practical  Synopfis  of  the  Materia 
Mtdica,  vol.  i.  p.  152.  231.)  miy  be  prcfcribcd  in  place 
of  the  digitalis,  where  this  lad  (liall  be  found  to  difagree. 
The  patient  ihould  wear  flannel  next  his  flcin,  except  during 
the  funimer,  and  fliould  at  all  times  be  prirticularly  attentive 
to  keep  his  feet  warm  and  dry. 

Among  fvdematic  writers,  Willis,  Hoffman,  and  CuUen, 
flionld  be  confult^'U  on  this  diftafe  ;  and  among  the  authors 
of  diltind  treatifes,  Floyer  on  Afthma  169S,  Ryan  on  ditto 
179:;,  and  Bree  on  Dilordered  Relpiration  1800. 

ASTI,  in  Ge^jnrnphv,  a  large  city  of  Piedmont,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Afti,  fituate  in  a  delightful  and  fer- 
tile valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro.  Few  cities  in 
I^ombardy  exceed  it  in  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  ;  and 
the  fuvrounding  country  is  erabellifhcd  by  the  fe:;ts  ot  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  By  the  extent  of  its  walls,  wh.ch 
inclofe  the  fubuibs,  it  may  be  ftippofed  to  have  been  for- 
merly well  fowificd  ;  but  thofe  works  are  now  decaying. 
Tlie  cathedral  is  an  elegant  llrudliire  with  a  lofty  roof,  a 
fine  cupola,  and  good  painting  in  frefco  :  upon  this  is  an 
infcription  whieh  esprcffes  that  it  was  anciently  a  temple  of 
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1,  and  converted  into  a  Chridian  church  by  a  St.  .Sunjs, 
uiic  of  Jefus's  feventy  difciples.  It  has  more  tliaii  thirty 
other  churches,  parochial  and  conventual.  Several  remains 
of  antiquity  are  fecn  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  favourite  town  with  Augudus  C^far  and  the  emperors. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbidiop  of 
Milan  ;  24  miles  ead  from  Turin,  and  20  wtit  from  Altf- 
fandria.     N.  lat.  44""  50'.   E.  long.  8=  2'.     Sec  Asta. 

AsTi,  in  yliuhnt  Geography,  a  people  of  Europe,  ia 
Thrace,  who  podelTed  the  town  of  Calyba. 

ASTICA,  or  Astice,  a  countiy  of  Thrace,  extending 
along  the  Euxlne  fca,  and  commencing  at  a  fn.all  didance 
nortli-wed  of  Cocftan'.inople. 

ASTIGI,  or  AsTiGis,  Ecija.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bi- 
tica,  upon  the  Singilis,  nearly  fouth  of  Corduba.»  This 
town  was  a    Roman   colony,  and  denominated  "  Au^-ufta 

irm.a. 

ASTIGI  JuLiFNSis,  a  town  of  Spain,  fituatc  between 
the  river  B.T-tis  and  the  fea.      Pliny. 

ASTIPULATOR,  in  the  Roman  order,  the  perf:,n  by 
whofe  confent  and  leave  a  nun  takes  the  religious  habit.  Du 
Cange. 

ASTONISHMENT,  denotes  a  high  degree  of  wonder 
or  furprifj  :  Johnfon  defines  it  a  confufion  of  mind  from  fear 
or  wonder.  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  "  Philofophical  Treatife  of 
the  Paffions,"  concifcly  defines  high  adoniftiment  as  the 
incubus  of  the  mind,  which  feels  nothing  at  the  inflant  fo 
much  a=!  its  inability  fo  act. 

ASTORCHA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  aii- 
thois  call  the  yellow  fticcbcis,  and  others  the  purple,  com- 
monly called  the  Arabian. 

ASTORES  Island,  in  Geography,  lies  north-ead  from 
the  north  point  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.     S.  lat.  i^P  22'.  E.  long.  53°  20'. 

ASTORGA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
fituate  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Tueria.  It  is  a  drong  place 
and  the  fee  of  a  biihop,  fuffragan  of  Compoftella.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Afturias,  but  is  now  onlv  the 
chief  place  of  a  m.arquifate  ereCled  here  in  1465.  It  is 
called  "  the  city  of  prieds,"  from  the  number  of  ecelefiadics 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  ;  twenty-eight  miles  nearly  weft 
of  Leon.     N.  lat.  42"  33'.  W.  long.  6'"  16'. 

ASTRABAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of  a  didriA 
of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  at  the  fouth-eaftem  extremity 
of  the  Cafpian  fta,  near  a  confiderablc  bay,  with  a  chain  of 
mountai;:s  behind.  The  Ruifians  land  at  this  bay,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  capital.  The  province  of  Adi-abad  lies  in 
the  nortii-wed  pait  of  Perfia,  having  Chorafan  on  the  cad, 
part  of  Tartary  on  the  noith,  and  Comis  and  a  branch  of 
mount  Taurus  to  the  fouth.  The  eountr)-  in  general  is 
mountainous,  and  the  foil,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
vers which  run  through  it,  fandy  and  barren.  The  produc- 
tions of  this  province  are  filk,  rice,  and  cotton,  like  thofe 
of  Mazanderan,  and  its  exports  and  imports  nearly  limilar. 
The  commerce  of  Adrabad  is  chiefly  with  Candahar.  This 
city  lies  very  convenient  for  a  harbour  to  the  cadem  didricts 
of  Chorafan,  Bucharia,  Samsrcand,  and  even  India.  N. 
lat.  36"  5c'.   E.  long.  54°. 

ASTRACAN  j^lousr,  in  Z'^olo«y,  the  Englidi  name  of 
the  Mus  I'hsus  of  Gmelin,  and  Zarizyn  rat  of  Penn.ant.  See 
Ph^t.i-s  Mus. 

ASTR.A.KHAN,  or  Astrachan,  in  Geography,  a  city 
of  the  Ilnffian  emp're,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  that  name,  having  a  large  and  commodious  harbour, 
with  a  dock-yard  and  fpacioi:s  quays,  fituate  on  an  illand  in 
the  Volga,  not  far  from  its  outlet  into  the  Cafpian,  in  4^° 
22' lat.  "and  65°  43' long.      It  contains  four  monaderies, 

twenty- 
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twenty-five  Ruffian  cHurclies,  and  two  Armenian,  one  Ro- 
man Catholic  monaftery  with  a  church,  one  Lutheran 
church,  fevcial  medflieJ;;,  fchools,  and  ftminaries,  and  two 
printing  houfcs.  The  principal  fuburbs  are  the  Tartarian; 
the  Kazanian,  and  the  Siberian.  At  AftrakhSin  arc  40 
houfes  of  brick,  and  3773  of  timber,  bcfidcs  the  fnburbs. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amount ;  to  18,023,  without  in- 
cluding the  foreigners  and  periodical  rclidents ;  taken  all  toge- 
ther, they  may  be  computed  at  70,000,  as  on  account  of 
the  fifliery  alone  upwards  of  20,000  perfons  are  annually 
drawn  hither.  Of  this  mafs  the  Ruffians  are  the  mod  nu- 
merous, the  remainder  being  made  up  of  Germans,  Engllfli, 
French,  Italians,  Swedes,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Tartars, 
Perfians,  Greeks,  Kabardinians,  Kalmuks,  Indians  from 
Hindoftan,  &c. 

Commerce.  I.  By  fea  to  Perfia,  Khiva,  Bnkharia,  India, 
&c.  exporting  either  linen,  wax,  foap,  wrought  gold,  filvcr, 
and  copper,  tin,  iron  in  bars  and  manufadlured,  lleel,  quick- 
filver,  alum,  vitriol,  fal  ammoniac,  fugan,  tea,  yufts,  &c.. 
in  return  for  which  they  import,  efpecially  from  the  Periian 
harbour  Mangifhlak,  raw  filk  (annually  about  3000  poods), 
various  forts  of  filk,  half  fdk,  and  cotton  ituffs,  Circaffian 
felt,  raw  cotton,  fumptuons  girdles,  otterlkins,  feagrnfs, 
V'oven  kaftans,  frankincenfe,  mountain  honey,  lamb-Jlcins, 
cloths,  tobacco,  rice,  Pcrfian  peafe,  various  forts  of  fruits, 
&c.  In  the  year  1775,  thefe  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
,561,327  rubles,  the  imports  to  237,234  rubles,  and  tht  duties 
*to  24,308  rubles.  2.  Freights  to  Kiiliar,  Gnrief,  &c.  of 
crown  ftores,  wine,  provilions,  and  eomm.odlties  for  fale. 
3.  Land  trade  to  the  towns  lying  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Volo^a.  4.  A  very  large  barter  of  commodities  within  the 
city  in  the  numerous  markets  :  this  is  carried  on  by  the  fo- 
reigners, generally  by  the  Armenians  and  Indians. 

Manufndoriis.  In  number  thefe  are  1 75,  moftly  belonging 
to  Armenians,  and  are  employed  in  weaving  filk,  half  filk  and 
cotton  veils  and  girdles,  broad-fuiped  and  plain  filks,  plain  cot- 
tons, (lripedlinens,inpreparin^  morocco  leather, fiiagreen,^<\:c. 

Other  trades.  I.  The  fifhcry  is  of  very  great  importance, 
and  belongs  to  the  citizens,  vvho  have  eltablUlied  a  fattoiy, 
the  profits  whereof,  from  1762  to  j  785,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  rubles.  2.  The  capture  of  the  por- 
pu3  on  the  Cafpian  is  likewife  carried  on  by  the  citizens 
of  Aftiakhan,  and  is  extremely  lucrative.  .  3.  The  culture 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  gives  employment  to  great  multi- 
tudes of  people.  The  number  of  vineyards  within  the  circuit 
of  the  city  is  135,  whereof  21  belong  to  the  crown,  and  the 
remainder  to  private  owners.  4.  The  culture  of  the  filk- 
vorm  is  carried  on  partly  by  the  citizens,  and  partly  by 
the  crown.     The  latter  has  a  large  filk  manufaftory. 

Astrakhan,  Territory  or  D'tjiria  of,  comprehends  two  ex- 
tenfive  iteppes  or  moors,  abounding  in  faline  marfees,  and 
in  fome  parts  barren  heaths,  i.  The  Aftrakhan  fteppe  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don  ;  and  2.  The  Kalmuk  or 
Ural  fteppe  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural.  The  greater 
part,  therefore,  of  this  diftricl  would  be  entirely  fir  rile,  were 
it  not  for  the  falutary  overflowings  of  the  Volga,  which,  at 
Icaft  on  the  fhores  of  that  river,  as  alfo  of  the  Don  and  the 
Ural,  create  as  fine  meadows  and  pafture  grounds  as  can  any 
where  be  feen.  As  corn,  in  this  diftricl,  and  even  in  the 
parts  adjacent  to  Aftrakhan,  where  much  induftry  is  be- 
ftowed  on  the  culture  of  the  foil,  does  not  fucceed  well,  the 
deficiency  is  fupplied  from  Kazan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fineft  forts  of  fruit  flourifti  here,  partly  growing  wild  and 
partly  cultivated  in  orchards,  fuch  as  melons,  arbufes  or 
water  melons,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces, 
plumbs,  cherries,  &c.  The  mulberry  tree  grows  in  great 
abundance.     The  vine  has  been  domefticated  fince  the  year 
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1613,  when  the  firft  vineyards  were  laid  out  at  Aftrakhan, 
and  planted  with  Perfian  ilocks.  They  produce  the  purple 
as  well  as  the  white  grape,  both  of  excellent  flavour  ;  and 
the  clufteis  of  the  latter  grow  to  an  uncommon  fize.  The 
vintage  lafts  from  the  end  of  Auguft  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, old  ftyle,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  clufters  are 
prcfTed,  but  hkcwife  a  great  quantity  are  packed  up  frefh, 
and  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  fucceeds  extremely  well. 
Even  the  faline  heaths  or  fteppes  are  not  entirely  barren  ;  on 
them  grow  wild  in  great  quantities,  various  kinds  of  flowers 
and  herbs,  as  afparagus,  picppies,  dandelion,  fennel,  &c'. 
Along  the  Volga  many  fwcet  woods,  the  roots  whereof 
yield  the  T.iccus  glycyrrhicas,  with  which  tlie  Aftrakhan 
druggifts  fupply  the  whole  empire ;  faline  herbs,  viz.  fali- 
cornia,  chenopodium,  falfola,  ftatice,  niti-aria,  &c.  which 
aie  employed  in  foap  boiling. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  principally,  carried  on  by  the 
Kalmucks  and  Tartars,  who,  with  their  prodigious  droves, 
frequent  the  paftures  along  the  fhores  of  riveis,  and  noma- 
dife  in  the  fteppes.  Here  are  likewife  found  whole  herds  of 
wild  goats  (cervi  capra,  antilope  faiga),  hares,  rabbits,  the 
bifam,  eagles,  buftards,  partridges,  groufe,  &c.  The  fifh- 
ery  is  in  no  part  of  the  empire  fo  productive  and  profitable 
as  in  the  Caipian  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural.  Little  account  is  made  of  the  fmallcr  kinds 
of  fi!h,  fuch  as  pike,  barbel,  fudak,  which  are  caugl-.t  far- 
ther up  in  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and  tranfported  through 
the  whole  empire.  In  the  Cafpian  only  the  feveral  fpecics 
of  fturgcon  are  taken,  viz.  the  beluga,  the  fturgton,  the 
fterlet,  and  the  fevriuga  ;  after  them,  however,  fliads  and 
mullet ;  the  former  are  not  unfrequcntly  of  an  enormous  fize. 
In  the  year  1769,  a  beluga  was  caught  in  the  Ural  weighing 
2520  pounds,  and  from  which  720  pounds  of  caviar  was 
obtained.  Of  all  the  fifli  of  the  Volga,  the  beluga,  the 
fturgeon,  and  the  white  ialmon  are  the  moft  precious.  The 
fifhery  in  the  Ural  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Uralian 
Kozaks  ;  and  no  where  throughout  all  Ruffia  is  thisbufinefs 
fo  well  regulated  by  immemorial  ufages  as  here.  The  chief 
kinds  of  hfli  taken  in  this  river  are  the  beluga,  fturgeon, 
fevriuga,  fterlet,  fhad,  barbel,  white  falmon,  &c.  All  thefe 
fifh  fwim  in  flioals,  and  the  fevriuga  in  fuch  incredible  mul- 
titudes, that,  particularly  near  Gurief,  the  fwarms  of 
them  are  clearly  feen  below  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
fifti  are  here,  as  on  the  Volga,  moftly  falted  down,  the 
roes  made  into  caviar,  and  the  founds  into  ifinglafs ;  but 
the  fifti  caught  in  the  winter  are  tranfported  frozen.  Bea- 
vers are  found  in  the  Sunflia,  tortoifes  in  the  Terek,  the 
Don,  the  Volga,  &c.  The  Terek  and  the  Kuban  like- 
wife  yield  belugas,  fturgeon,  and  fterlets.  The  Cafpian 
aboinids  more  in  porpufes  than  any  of  the  other  lakes  or 
inland  feas.  Among  the  infefls  of  thefe  parts  feveral  are 
venomous,  and  tarantulas  are  frequently  feen.  The  hct 
baths  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek  were  explored  by  order 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  year  17 17.  The  principal  of 
them  is  the  St.  Peter's  bath,  confifting  of  three  fprings  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  afunder.  Their  proper  heat  is  71°  of 
Reaumur,  be  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  what  it 
may.  The  heat  of  the  other  fources  rifes  from  41  to  60 
degrees  of  the  fame  thermometer.  According  to  Gulden- 
ftiedt,  they  contain  fulphur  and  alkaline  fait,  no  iron,  but 
a  confiderable  portion  of  caIcc;reous  earth.  Bcfides  thefe 
are  feveral  other  fprings.  M.  Guldenttdst,  in  1771  and 
1773,  cured  forty  patients  by  means  of  thefe  baths,  and 
fiiice  that  time  the  ufe  of  them  has  become  very  common 
in  the  furrounding  territory. 

The  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants  are  tlie  labours 
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of  the  fifliei-V)  tlie  curing  of  the  fi(h,  the  preparing  of  ca- 
viar and  ifiiiglafs,  which  is  extremely  well  made,  particularly 
at  Gurief,  and  the  making  of  wine.  The  wliite  wine  pro- 
duced here  is  almoft  as  white  as  water,  the  red  only  reddifh. 
Both  are  exceeding  light,  but  well  flavoured  fvvcet  table 
wines.  They  commonly  lofc  their  agreeable  tafte  after  two 
years,  turning  four,  and  then  they  are  converted  into  brandy 
or  vinegar.  Great  quantities  of  the  grapes  are  dried  and  fent 
through  the  country,  as  raifins,  or  boiled  into  a  fyrup.  The 
filkworm  employs  a  great  number  of  hands  about  the  Terek, 
between  Kifliar  and  Mofdok,  near  Allrakhan,  &c.  likcwife 
in  the  filk  and  cotton  manufaftories  in  Allrakhan.  In  this 
city  alfo  yellow,  black,  and  particularly  red  RulTia  leather  is 
fabricated  of  the  greatell  beauty  and  beil  quality.  The  (lia- 
green,  which  is  manufaftured  here  molUy  by  Tartars  and  Ar- 
menians, is  a  valuable  fpecits  of  leather,  not  prepared  in  any 
other  country.  The  Tartarian  foap,  which  is  m.ade  at  and 
about  Allrakhan,  of  pot-a(hes  and  the  blubber  of  the  fea- 
dog,  is  in  great  repute,  and  ufcd  in  the  clotli-manufaftories. 
The  chief  falt-petre  works,  about  fixty  verlls  above 
Allrakhan,  are  fituate  on  an  arm  of  the  Volga,  and  carried 
on  by  the  artillery  company.  They  produce  fuch  abun- 
dance of  fah-petre,  that,  after  deducting  the  Hated  quanti- 
ties for  the  powder-mills,  many  thouiand  poods  are  an- 
nually exported  from  St.  Peterfburg,  on  the  crown's  acount. 

This  is  the  only  government  of  the  empire  that  has 
coafts  on  the  Cafpian.  The  grand  mart  of  the  Cafpian 
commerce  is  Allrakhan.  The  other  Ruffian  ports  on  this 
fea  are  Kifliar  and  Gurief.  The  principal  part  of  this 
commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  ;  next  to  thefe 
are  the  Ruffians,  then  follow  the  Indians,  tlie  Peraans, 
the  Truckmenian  and  Chivintzian  Tartars,  and  lailly  the 
Nogay  Tartars  belonging  to  Allrakhan.  The  commodities 
in  which  this  trade  confifts,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
It  was  likcwife  obferved,  that  it  is  divided  into  the  fea 
and  land  commerce ;  the  exports  by  the  former  amount 
at  prefent  to  about  i,2O0,00O,  and  the  imports  to  a  million 
rubles :  the  latter  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Kifliar  and  JVIof- 
dok,  and  amounts  to  about  300,000  rubles,  the  imports 
being  about  three-fourths  of  that  fum. — The  inland  trade 
of  this  government  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  is  very  confiderable.  Its  produdls  having  been 
particularifed  above,  it  needs  here  only  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  exchange  it  receives  chiefly  by  the  Volga,  various  kinds 
of  European  commodities,  the  greater  part  whereof  are 
again  exported  to  Perfla,  &c. 

Allrakhan  is  a  viceroyalty,  and  confifts;  i.  of  the  former 
government  of  that  name,  which  was  a  Tartarian  kingdom 
till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ruffiarrs  in  the  year  1554;  2. 
of  the  Caucafian  territory;  and  3.  of  the  north-eallern 
divifion  of  the  Kuban,  which  for  the  moll  part  fell  to 
•Kuffia  by  the  peace  of  1774,  and  the  border  treaty  in 
1783.  It  was  erefted  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1785?  and  has 
its  own  governor-general. 

The  ecclefiaftical  concerns  of  the  Ruffians  are  under  the 
Jurifdidlion  of  the  archbilhop  of  Allrakhan  and  Stavropol. 
The  other  religious  parties  have  prefidcnts  appointed  over 
•them,  or  manage  their  own  fpiritual  affairs  independently 
.among  themfelves. 

.  The  public  expenditure  of  this  government,  including 
the  pay  of  the  mihtary,  is  ftated  at  147,373  rubles. — More- 
over, this  and  the  government  of  Saratof,  have  affigned  them 
in  common  7000  rubles  to  provide  for  emergencies  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

Along  the  Ural,  from  Uralfk  to  Gurief,"  is  a  line  of 
forts,  for  fecuring  the  borders  againft  the  Kirghifes,  which 
are  garrifoiied  by  Uralian  Kozaks,  who,  in  compenfation 
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for  their  fervice,  have  a  grant  of  the  free  fifhery  of  the 
Ural.  Tiie  corps  of  them,  always  in  readincfs  to  march, 
confifts  of  12,000  men. 

Along  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek  lines  are  likcwife 
drawn,  and  on  the  Volga,  from  Aftrakhan  upwards,  are 
fevcral  forepofts  or  redoubts. 

This  confiderablc  dillrift  of  Tartary  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Kapfliak,  in  honour  of  the  fon  of  a  commander, 
whom  his  mother  brought  into  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree ;  it  was  afterv.'ards  denominated  Nagaiya.  The  citv 
was  anciently  called  Tmutorakan ;  but  in  proccfs  of  time 
got  the  appellation  of  Adflii-Darchan,  which  the  Ruffians 
corriptedly  pronounced  Allrakhan.  Old  Aftrakhan  was 
fituate  eight  vtrfts  liigher  up  than  where  the  prefent  city 
ftands,  and  its  iirlt  fcite  ftill  difcovers  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices. At  that  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Tmutorakan;  and 
Lomonofof  pofitively  afferts,  that  tzar  Yaroflaf  Vladimiro- 
vitch  waged  war,  in  coniundlion  with  his  brother  Mftiil  :f, 
againll  the  fovcreign  of  Tmutorakan,  and  terminated  hofti- 
lities  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him;  a  circumftance 
which  would  prove,  on  one  hand,  that  the  prttenfions  bf 
Ruffia  upon  Aftrakhan  are  of  a  much  earher  date  than 
the  reign  of  Ivan  Vaffilievitch,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
authenticates  the  denomination  of  Tmutorakan,  attributed 
to  it.  As  to  the  particular  time,  however,  when  this 
city  was  transferred  to  another  fpot,  as  well  as  that  when 
it  changed  its  name,  little  or  no  knowledge  is  at  prefent  to 
be  obtauied. 

The  term  Adfhi-Darchan  implies,  "  A  pilgrim  of  Mecca 
has  granted  liberty."  Whence  it  is  pretended,  that  a  noble 
Tartar,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  precifely 
at  the  time  when  the  laboiuers  were  at  work  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  city  in  its  new  place,  granted  hbcrty 
to  one  of  his  flaves,  whether  as  a  fort  of  favourable  omen 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  or  to  teflify,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  his  gratitude 
to  heaven  for  the  fortunate  iffue  of  his  journey:  however 
this  m.ay  be,  it  is  aflTerted  that  the  natives  feized  on  the 
event  for  giving  the  city  the  r.ppellation  of  Adlhi-Darchan, 
as  expreffive  of  their  wMlhes  for  the  perpetual  prefervation 
of  their  liberty.  The  Ruffians,  however,  derive  its  name 
from  Aflitar  and  khan,  maintaining  that  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  Aftitarkhan,  as  if  there  had  formerly  been 
in  that  country  a  king  or  khan  Alhtar  or  Aftra,  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  not  the  flightcft  veftige  is  to  be  traced  in  any 
hillory. 

Ailrakhan  then  had  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Ruffians 
long  before  the  time  when  it  fubmitted  afrelli  to  the  valour 
of  tzar  Ivan  Vaffilievitch.  Formal  proofs  of  this  faft  are 
i'oiwd  in  the  archives- of  the  city;  where  it  is  related,  that 
its  firft  Ruffian  fovcreign  was  Mllillaf  Vladimirovitch,  and 
that  this  prince  caufed  a  church  to  be  built  of  ftonc  at 
Tmutorakan.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1237,  when  Bathyus, 
whom  the  Tartars  call  Bathal,  having  ravaged  all  Ruffia 
and  invefted  both  fhorcs  of  the  Volga  with  his  Tartars,  that 
the  Ruffians  loft  the  kingdom  of  Aftrakhan,  and  were 
obliged  to  pafs  their  lives,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
in  perpetual  wars;  which  lafted  till  the  Greater  Tartary 
received  a  declfive  blow,  which  was  followed  by  the  wars 
of  Kazan,  when  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  began  to  raile  his  head, 
at  lenn-th  reconquered  the  kingdom  of  Allrakhan,  and  annex- 
ed it  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

ASTRiEA,  from  ar^f,Jar,  in  /IJlronomy,  a  name  which 
fom.e  give  to  the  fign  Virgo,  by  others  called  Erigone,  and 
(ometimes  His. 

ASTRyEA,  in  Mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Aftnrus 
and  Themis,  and  regarded  as  the  goddeis  of  juftice^    She 
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was  reprcfcnted  33  a  virgin  with  an  auflcrc  but  dis;nificd 
countenance;  holding  a  balance  in  one  hand,  and  a  fword 
in  tho  other. 

The  poets  feign  that  Juftice  quitted  heaven  to  refide  on 
earth,  in  tlie  golden  age;  but,  growing  weary  of  the  iiiiqni- 
ties  of  mankind,  (lie  left  the  earth,  and  retnrned  to  lieavcn, 
where  (lie  commenced  a  coniUIIation  of  liars,  and  fiom 
her  orb  ftill  looks  down  on  the  ways  of  men.  Ovid.  Met. 
lib.  i.  ver.  149. 

ASTRTEUS,  in  Andenl  Geop-nphy,  a  river  of  Greece,  in 
Macedonia. 

AsTRTEus,  i'n  Mythology,  one  of  the  giants  or  Titans, 
who  made  war  with  Jupiter.  He  was  enamoured  of  Au- 
rora, and  (he  became  the  motlier  of  the  winds  and  ftars. 

ASTRAGAL,  Astragalus,  in  Anatomy,  the  upper 
bone  of  the  tarfus,  which,  by  its  cor.junftion  wiih  tiie 
bones  of  the  leg,  forms  the  ancle-joint.  See  Skeleton, 
ilcfcr'ipl'ioii  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  fxircmi.'w 

Some  alfo  apply  the  name  aftragalus  to  the  vertebrx  of 
the  neck. — Homer,  in  his  0-d)  ffey,  ufes  the  term  in  this 
fenfe. 

Astragal,  in  yfrrhltecfure,  from  arfy.yv.Xc;  the  heel- 
bone,  alfo  the  vertebrx  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  fmall  moulding, 
having  a  femicircular  prolile,  ufed  in  vario\i3  parts  of  build- 
ings. But  it  is  mor;  particularly  applied  to  exprefs  the 
moulding  which  fcparates  the  fliaft  from  the  capital  of 
a  column,  and  probably  reprefented  the  rings  or  hoops 
that  were  put  round  wooden  columns,  to  prevent  them  from 
fplitting.      See  Arch  iTECTiTRi",  P/atel. 

In  Egyptian  architcdlure  we  fometimes  meet  with  aftra- 
gals  at  the  top  of  the  fliafts,  and  fometimes  with  feveral  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom,  though  frequently  there  is  no 
moulding  between  the  fliaft  and  capital. 

In  the  earlielt  examples  of  Grecian  architeftnre,  fuch  as 
the  Doric  temples  at  Corinth,  Athens,  Sicily,  and  Pirllum, 
there  are  no  allragals  or  projecting  mouldings  fcparating 
the  fliaft  from  the  capital :  but  inftead  of  thefe  there  are 
grooves,  generally  three  in  number,  cut  into  the  folid.  The 
original  intention  of  this  does  not  appear  to  be  fufSciently 
obvious ;  nor  whether  it  was  done  for  ornament,  or  to 
conceal  the  joint  that  would  otherwife  be  feen  at  that 
place,  between  the  capital  and  fliaft.  In  the  ancient  ex- 
amples ot  the  Ionic  order,  the  aftragal  is  never  omitted  under 
tlie  capital.  In  the  oldeft  fpecimen  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
that  of  the  monumer.t  of  Lyficrates  at  Athens,  there  is 
no  aftragal,  but  there  is  a  funk  ipace  between  the  fliaft  and 
capital,  in  which  probably  was  inferted  a  circular  moulding, 
or  ring  of  metal,  or  other  material. 

In  Roman  arehiteclure  we  always  find  allragals  at  the 
top  of  the  fliaft,  whether  the  order  employed  be  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian  kind;  thougli  fometimes  they 
were  made  in  the  form  of  fquare  fillets  or  hoops,  inllead  of 
ihat  of  circular  rings. 

The  aftragal  was  frequently,  by  the  ancients,  cut  into 
the  form  of  beads  of  various  ftiapes;  and  many  of  the 
moderns,  who  have  been  more  licentious  in  their  ornaments, 
have  covered  it  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Tlie  proportions 
of  the  aftragal  depend  entirely  upon  its  application ;  fo 
that  no  rules  can  be  given  for  it. 

Astragal,  in  Gunnery,  is  a  kind  of  ring  or  moulding  on 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  at  about  half  a  foot  diftance  from  the 
muzzle  or  mouth ;  ferving  as  an  ornament  to  the  piece,  as 
the  former  does  to  a  column. 

Astragal  Ty/es.     See  Tyle. 

ASTRAGALOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Astragalus, 
and  Phaca. 

ASTRAGALOMANCY,  derived  from  ur.xy«?.,:,  an 


p«vT!ix,  dii'hust'ioti,  a  fpccies  of  divination  performed  by 
throwing  fmall  pieces,  with  marks  correfponding  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  accidental  difpofition  of  which 
formed  the  anfwer  required.  This  kind  of  divination  waj 
prafliled  in  a  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Acliaia.  Hift.  de 
i'Acnd.  Inferip.  torn.  i.  p.  102. 

ASTRAGALOTE,  in  Ntitural  HUl>ry,  a  fpccies  of 
fofflle  alum,  tlius  called  from  its  refeinbling  a  talus,  or  ankle- 
bone;   whence  it  ia  alfo  denominated  tnlare. 

ASTRAGALUS,  in  Botany,  milk-vetch.  Lin.  gen. 
892.  Sehreb.  1208.  Jufi".  358.  Gxrtn.  t.  154.  Traga- 
canlha  Tonrncf.  Clafs,  diaeielphia  e/ecam/ria.  Nat.  Ord. 
pahil'nnace.r,  or  legum'tnofir.  Gen.  Cl'.ar.  Cal.  perianth  one- 
leafed,  tubular,  five-toothcd,  acute;  lower  tootlilets  gra- 
dually lefs.  Cor.  papilionaceous;  banner  longer  than  the 
other  petals,  reflex  on  the  fides,  emarginate,obtule,  ftraight ; 
wingj  oblong,  fliorter  than  the  banner;  keel  length  of  the 
wings,  emargiiiate.  Slam,  filaments  diadelphons,  fimple, 
nine-cleft,  alinoll  ftraiglit;  anthers  roundifli.  Pi/I.  germ 
nearly  columnar;  ilyle  fubulate-alcending;  ttigma  obtufc. 
Per.  legume  two-celled;  cells  bent  to  one  fide,  Sect/s, 
kidiicv-ihaped. 

Efi.  Gen.  Char,  legume  two-celled,  gibbous. 
Stems  leafy,  erect;   not  projlrate. 

Species,  I.  A.  aI',peenroiiIes,  fox-tail  milk  vetch.  MilL 
fig.  58.  "Caulefcent;  fpikes  cylindric,  fubfcflile;  calyxes 
and  legumes  woolly."  Stem  upright,  hairy,  about  two  feet 
high;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  eighteen  or  twenty 
pairs;  flowers  yellow,  in  clofe,  obtufe,  axillary  fpikes; 
legumes  fliut  up  in  woolly  cabxes,  and  have  two  cells  con- 
taining three  or  four  fquare  ieeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  A  native  of  the  Alps  and  Siberia.  Cul- 
tivated by  Mfller  in  1739.  2.  A.  chri/lianus.  "Caulefcent, 
trefi;  flowers  glomerate,  fubfeflilc,  from  all  the  leafy 
axillas."  Stalks  nearly  three  feet  high,  broad  at  bottom, 
and  gradually  diminifliing  upwards;  leaves  very  long,  which 
alfo  diminifli  upward,  and  form  a  fort  of  pyramid;  thefe  are 
winged,  coiififting  of  pairs,  ot  large  oval  lobes  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  flowers  in  chifters  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves; 
they  are  of  a  bnght  yellow,  and  iucceeded  by  cylindrical 
pods;  feeds  yellow,  fquare.  It  flowers  in  July.  Difcovcred 
in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort.  3.  A.  capitiitus.  "  Caulefcent ; 
heads  globular;  peduncles  very  long;  leaflets  emarginate." 
Stalks  erecl :  long  peduncles  from  the  axils,  fupporting  a 
head  of  pu;ple  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  Difcovcred 
in  the  I^evant  by  Tournefort.  4.  A.  pilofiis,  pale-flowercd 
milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  ereft,  hairy,  flowers  in  fpikts; 
legumes  fubulate,  hairy."  Stem  more  than  a  foot  high, 
round,  hard,  branching ;  leaflets  ten  or  twelve  pairs, 
elliptic,  lanctolatc,  hirfute;  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles, 
about  fifteen,  yellow;  legume  nearly  cylindric,  whitifli, 
hlky.  A  native  of  the  Valais,  Siberia,  &:c.  It  flowers 
from  June   till   Auguft.      Cultivated    by   Miller  in    1732. 

5.  A..fnlcatus,  furrowed  milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  ereft, 
fmooth,  ftriated,  ftiff ;  leaflets  linear,  lanceolate,  acute; 
legiunes  three-fided."  Stems  three  feet  high,  round,  fmooth, 
leaflets  about  nine  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  fmooth,  oblong, 
entire,  on  very  fliort  petioles  ;  peduncles  racemed,  axillaiy, 
fupporting  many  ertft  pale  violet  flowers  ;  legumes  fniootli, 
acuminate,  triangular  ;  feeds  brown,  round,  kidney-fllapcd. 
A  native  of  Siberia.      Introduced  by  Dr.  Pitcairn  in  lySj. 

6.  A.  galegformis,  g.'iat'i-rne-leaved  milk  vetch.  "  Caulef- 
cent, fliff",  fmooth,  flowers  in  racemes,  pendulous  ;  legumes 
thrce-fided,  mucronate  at  both  ends."  Stems  more  than  five 
feet  high  ;  leaflets  twelve  or  fourteen  pairs,  oval,  with 
an  odd  one;  peduncles  axillary,  on  which  are  fmall  yellow 
flowers;  legumes  fmooth,  fliort,  pedicelled  within  the  calyx, 
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with  two  feeds  or  each  fide.  Cultivated  by  MIIUt  in  1739. 
F.  June.  7.  A.  chinenfis.  "  Caulcfcent,  llilT,  fmooth,  ; 
flowers  in  racemes,  pendulous  ;  legumes  ovate,  inflated,  mu- 
cronate  at  both  ends."  This  much  refembles  the  lail ;  the 
legumes  however  are  different,  and  the  flowers  of  this  are 
variegated.  The  feeds  were  fent  from  China  to  Sweden  in 
the  year  1760.  8.  A.  Onolrychis,  purple-fpiked  milk  vetch. 
"  Caulefceut,  procumbent,  diffulcd  ;  fpikcs  peduncled,  ban- 
ner twice  as  long  as  the  wings ;  leaflets  linear."  Stems  pro- 
cumbent at  the  bafe,  ftreaked,  branching  ;  leaves  lanceo- 
late, fpreading,  with  twelve  pair  of  lobes  ;  peduncles  fur- 
rowed, (liff,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  braftes  lanceolate  ; 
corollas  red.  The  whole  plant  is  fprinkled  with  white  and 
black  villofe  hairs.  Haller  defcribes  this  plant  very  dif- 
ferently. A  native  of  Auftria.  Cultivated  here  in  1640. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  9.  A.  ulig'inofus^  violet-colour- 
ed milk  vetch,  Gmel.  Sib.  4.  40.  t.  17.  "  Caulefcent,  al- 
moft  upright  ;  flovi'ers  in  fpikes  ;  legumes  almoll  upright, 
naked,  tumid,  round-flatted,  point  reflex."  This  refembles 
A.  c'lcer,  N"  13.  except  in  the  legumes;  the  top  of  the 
keel  is  violet  coloured.  It  was  found  by  Gmtlin  in  the 
moill  meadows  of  Siberia,  and  introduced  here  by  Thouin 
in  1775.  10.  A.,  carolinicuuis,  Carolina  milk  vttch.  Dill. 
Elth.  45.  t.  39.  f.  45.  "  Caulefcent  upright,  even;  pedun- 
cles in  fpikes  ;  legumes  ovate-cylindric,  acuminated  by  the 
ftyle."  Stems  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  compofed  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  pairs  of  oval  fmooth  leaflets  ;  flowers  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  on  axillary  peduncles.  A  native  of  Carolina. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  11.  A.  nfpei;  rougli  milk 
vetch,  Jacq.  Ic.  rar.  t.  33.  "  Caulefcent,  ilifl,  even,  roughifh ; 
flowers  in  fpikes  on  elongated  peduncles ;  legumes  oblong." 
Stems  annual,  two  feet  high,  roimd,  llreaked,  leafy, 
branched  ;  leaves  compofed  of  about  ten  pairs  of  lanceolate- 
linear  acute  leaflets  ;  fpikes  long,  with  pale  flowers  ;  legume 
thickening  above,  acuminate,  upright,  roughifli.  It  flowers 
in  June.  Cultivated  at  Vienna  from  feeds  fent  from 
Aftracan. 

**  Stems  leafy,  diffufe. 

12.  A.  canadenfu,  woolly  milk  vetch.  Dill.  Elt.  46. 
t.  39.  f.  45.  "  Caulefcent,  diffufe  ;  legumes  fubeylindric, 
mucronate  ;  leaflets  almoft  naked."  Stems  round,  about 
two  feet  high ;  leaflets  ten  pairs,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
rather  glauccus  underneath  ;  peduncles  axillary,  ftreaked  ; 
flowers  yellow  ;  legume,  oblong,  concave,  flatted.  A  native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  flowers  in  July.  Cultivated 
by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1732.  13.  A.  Cicer,  bladdered  milk 
vetch,  Jacq.  Auft.  3.  251.  "  Caulefcent,  proftrate  ;  legumes 
fubglobular,  inflated,  mucronate,  hairy."  Stem  eighteen 
inches,  very  branching  ;  leaflets  twelve  or  fifteen  pairs, 
oval,  obtufe,  hi-rfute  ;  peduncles  axillary,  fupporting  eredt 
fpikes  of  twenty  or  thirty  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  legumes  com- 
pletely two-celled,  with  many  feeds.  Miller  who  cultivated 
this  plant  in  1739,  gives  a  defcriptiou  of  this  fpecies, 
which  is  fomewhat  different  from  the  above.  14.  A.  micro- 
phyllus,  fmall,  round-podded  milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  ered- 
expanding  ;  leaflets  oval  ;  calyxes  rather  tumid  ;  legumes 
roundifh."  Stem  a  foot  high,  flexuofe,  with  fpreading 
fliort  branches ;  leaflets  thirteen  or  fifteen  pairs,  blunt, 
fometimes  emargiuate  ;  peduncles  folitary,  with  horizontal 
yellow  flowers,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  legumes 
inflated,  villofe.  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Germany,  flower- 
ing in  June.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Jacquin.  \^.  A.  glycy 
phiHiiSy  fwect  milk  vetch  or  wild  liquorice,  Hudf.  Witli. 
Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  Eng.Bot.  203.  "  Caulefcent,  proftrate  ; 
legumes  fubtriquetrous,  bowed  ;  leaves  ovate,  longer  than 
the  peduncles."  Stems  proftrate,  round,  flexuofe,  furrowed, 
a  little  hairy  ;  leaflets  from  four  to  fix  pairs,  ovate  or  ellip- 
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tic;  fl.ipules  laigs,  ovate,  fomewhat  toothed;  pedor.cle". 
fhortcr  than  the  leaves,  fpiktd  with  ten  or  twenty  preenifh 
yellow  flov.'ers  ;  calyx  bell-fliaped,  oblique,  having  th: 
fuperior  fegmcnts  very  fhort  ;  legumco  incurved,  triquetro- 
cylindric,  fmooth,  many-feeded.  A  native  of  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Eurojie.  16.  A.  hamofus,  dwarf  yellov^- 
flowercd  milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  procumbent  ;  legumes 
fubukte,  recurved,  fmooth  ;  leaflets  obcordate,  villofe  under- 
neath." Root  annual,  branches  ftriatcd  and  trailing  on  the 
ground  ;  leaflets  about  eight  pairs  ;  peduncles  axillary,  ter- 
minated with  pale  yellow  flowers  in  June.  A  native  of 
Meflina  and  Montpellier.  Cultivated  here  in  1640.  17.  A. 
contortripluulus,  w ave  podded  milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  pro- 
cumbent; legumes  writhed,  cliannelled,  villofe."  An  annual, 
varying  greatly  in  fi/.e  in  different  foils.  It  is  a  native  ot 
Siberia,  and  was  introduced  here  in  1783,  by  Tliouti:. 
18.  A.  ioe/jcus,  triangular-podded  milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent, 
procumbent,  fpkes  peduncled  ;  legumes  prifmatic,  flraight, 
three-fided,  hooked  at  the  top."  Annual;  b|-anches  trailing. 
near  two  feet  long  ;  leaflets  about  ten  pairs,  blunt  ;  pedun- 
cles axillary,  fupporting  four  or  five  yellow  flowers.  It 
flowers  in  July.  A  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1759.  19.  A.  Lnxmanni,  Jacq.  Hort.  3. 
2  2.jt.  37.  "Caulefcent,  procumbent ;  fpikes  elongated  ;  le- 
gumes oblong,  three-cornered,  marked  witli  a  furrow,  mu- 
cronate, villofe."  Stems  branching,  fubaiigular,  proftrate,  a 
foot  long,  produced  as  are  the  branches  into  long  riflng  pe- 
duncles, ftreaked  and  ending  in  a  clofe  fpike  ;  leaflets  about 
twelve  pairs,  oblong,  feffile,  entire  ;  braftes  fetaceous ;. 
flowers  pale  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  jo.  A.  Stella.  "  Caulefcent,  diffufe  ;  heads  pe- 
duncled, lateral  ;  legumes  ftraight,  fubulate,  mucronate." 
Stems  fpreading,  a  foot  long,  flriated,  hifpid  with  white 
crowded  hairs  ;  branches  numerous  ;  leaflets  on  each  fide 
of  the  midrib  nine,  ovate,  obtufe  ;  llipules  ovate,  acute  ;  pe- 
duncles about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  fupporting  about 
fifteen  bluifh  flowers ;  legumes  haiiy,  grooved  on  each 
fide,  with  a  reflex  point.  A  native  of  Montpelher.  2  1.  A. 
fefameus,  ftarry  milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  diffufe  :  heads  fub- 
feffile,  lateral ;  legumes  fubulate,  reflcfted  at  the  point." 
Annual;  ftems  weak;  leaflets  ten  pairs,  hair)-;  flower* 
fmall,  axillai-j',  of  a  copper  colour.  A  native  of  the  fouth 
of  France.  Cultivated  by  Parkinfon,  in  1616.  22.  A. 
aiijlriacus,  Auftrian  milk  vetch,  Jacq.  Auft.  2.  56.  t.  19J. 
"Caulefcent,  proftrate  ;  fmooth,  ftriated,  weak;  leaflets fub- 
linear,  emargiuate  ;  legumes  round."  From  feven  inches  to  a 
foot  high ;  ftipules  lemiovate,  entire  ;  leaflets  fublinear, 
emargiuate,  about  eight  pairs;  peduncles  raccmed,  with 
bluifh  flowers.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  23.  A.  leon- 
t'lnus,  Jac.  Ic.  rar.  37.  "  Caulefcent,  proftrate ;  legumes  ovate,' 
villofe;  flowers  fp'ikcd,  ercft."  Stipules  ftiort, ovate-lanceo- 
late, half  ftem-clafping ;  leaflets  ten  pairs,  oblong-oval,  en- 
tire, pubefcent  ;  branches  with  a  fpike  of  whitifli  or  pale 
blue  flowers  ;  legumes  at  the  top.  24.  A.  pcr.taglottis. 
"  Caulefcent,  procumbent ;  legumes  headed,  folded  back, 
compreffed,  converging,  crefted,  with  a  reflefted  point." 
A.  procumbens,  Mdl.  Did.  n.  18.  A.  echinatus,  Murr. 
Prod.  222.  A.  criftatus,  Gonan  Illuft.  50.  Leaflets  fif- 
teen, oblong,  emargiuate,  pubefcent  underneath  ;  petiolci 
hairy  ;  ftipules  ovate,  lanceolate ;  peduncles  axillary,  de- 
cumbent, hairy,  terminating  in  a  head  of  five  purplifh 
flowers;  legumes  bent  in,  warted,  hooked  at  the  top.  Lin- 
ncus.  Miller,  and  Murray,  have  defcribed  this  fpccies  dif- 
ferently. A  native  of  Spain.  25.  A.  (-/.[f/o/zw,  heart-podded 
milk  vetch.  "  Caulefcent,  procumbent  ;  legumes  Jieaded,  fef- 
file, nodding,  cordate,  mucronate,  folded  back,  naked." 
Annual  ;  it  fends  out  from  the  root  tlivce  hairy  traihng 
X  branches ; 
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branches ;  kanc-tsblunt,  abouttwclvepaii?:  petlimclcsaxinary, 
naked,  terminated   by  a  round  htad  of  large  deej)  piirple- 
colourtd  flowers  ;  legumes  roiigli,  and  when  opened  fliaped 
like  a  heart,  endinjr  in  a  fliarp  point,  and  containinjr  three 
or  four  feeds.      Tlie   ilem  according   to    Chevalier  Murray 
does  not  divide,  ai;d  has  hairs  clofely  preded  to  it  ;  leaflets 
fix   pairs,    and   not    more  ;  cin-oUas   pnrple  ;     Linneus  fays 
white.     A   native  of  Provence,   Spain,  &c.  in  moinitainous 
woods,  flowerinir  in  July.      Cultivated  in    176S,  by  Miller. 
Z6.  A.  /'v/xy/oz/w,  purple  mountain  miik  vetch,     With.  643. 
Smith  Brit.  7-9.    Eng  Bot.  274.    A.  arenarius,  Hudf.   A. 
epiglottis,    Diekf.  H.' Siec.  fafc.  i.    "  Caulcfcent,  prollrate, 
flowers  in   heads,  legumes  ovate,  channelled  on  the   back, 
hairy,  hooked  at  the  end."   Stems  flcxnofe,  prollrate,  three  or 
four  inches  high  ;    leaflets  of   the  pinnas  ninncrous,   fmall, 
ovate,  hairy  underneath  ;  peduncles  fcarccly  longer  than  the 
leaves,  headed ;  braftes  very  much  fliorter  than  the  calyxes  ; 
flowei-s    variegated   with  white    purple ;    calyx    tubercular, 
rough  hairy  Idaek  with  a  little  white  intermixed  ;   legumes 
ovate,  turgid,  hairy.      It  flowers  in  June  and  July.     Found 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  in  fandy  and  chalky  paitmes. 
The  flowers  are  fometimts  white.      27.  A.  Jy/iticiis,    Syrian 
milk  vetch.  "Caulcfcent,  procumbent;  heads  peduncled,  flow- 
ers reflected,  legumes  tomentofe,  ovate-oblong.     A  native  of 
Siberia.  28.  A.  ai-eruv'ms.  "Subcanlelcent,  procumbent,  flow- 
ers fubracemcd,  erecl,  leaves  tomentofe."  Stem  inclining,  ilx 
inches  high,  branched,  covered  with  a  nap,  ;  leaflets  of  the 
pinnas  linear-lanceolate,   entire,   complicate  ;    llipules   bifid, 
■fcariofe,   tomentofe  ;  peduncles  fnpporting  about  four  blue 
flowers,  legumes  fickle-fliaped,  tomentofe,  acuminate,  chan- 
nelled.     A  native  of  Scania,  in  ioofe  fand.      29.   A.  Glaiix, 
fmall  milk  vetch.   "  Caulefcent,  diffufe ;  heads  peduncled,  im- 
bricate, ovate,  flowers  ertdl,  legumes  ovate,  callous,  inflated." 
Stems  feven  inches  long,  villofe  towards  the  top  ;    leaflets 
twenty  or  twenty-three,  fmall,  ovate-oblong,  fcattcred  under- 
neath with  white  hairs.     A  native  of  Spain.     Cultivated  at 
the  Oxford  garden  in  165?.     30.  A.finlcus.  Phil.  Tranf.  a. 
1764.      "Caulefcent,  proflrate,  umbels  peduncled,   legumes 
prifmatic,  fubulate  at  top."  Root  annual,  ftems  fpreading  on 
the  ground  ;  leaflets  fuborbiculate  ;  flowers  purpllfli,  wings 
white,   keel  purple.     A  native  of  China.      31.  A.  a/pitms, 
Alpine  milk  vetch,  Flor.  Dan.  t.  51.  "Caulefcent,  procum- 
bent ;   flowers  pendulous,   racemed,   legumes   acute  at  both 
ends,  hairy."  Stems  above  a  foot  high;  leaflets  hirfutifh,  ovate, 
often  ten  pairs  ;  ftipules  two,  ovate,  lanceolate,  very  fliort, 
white;  flowers  in  umbels  of  twelve  or  fifteen  fpecioiis  white 
flowers  ;    calvx  rough,    with   black  hairs  ;    legume   rough, 
black,    inflated,    crooked.     A  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Swiffcrland  and  Lapland.      Introduced  here  about  the  year 
1 77  I.      32.  A.  ylmmoilyles.  Pallas  It.  2.  t.  lo.      "  Caulefcent, 
imdcrflirubbv,   flowers  twin,    legumes  ovate,    twin  woolly." 
Annual.      Stems  branching,   woolly  ;    leaflets   from  fwc  to 
eleven,  rather  oblong,  hoary.     It  grows  on  the  fandy  hills  of 
Southern  Siberia.     33.   A.  trimrjlris,   Egyptian  milk  vetch. 
•'Subcaulefcent,  fcapes  mollly  two-flowered,  legumes  hooked, 
fubulate,  two-keeled."     Annual.      Stem  fix  or  feven  inches 
high,   hirfut(?,   reddifli.     Sometimes  a  fcape  appears  before 
the  ilems  ;  leaflets  about  eleven  pairs,   oblong,   emarginate; 
hirfute,  entire  ;   ltip\des  fetaceous,  hairy  ;    peduncles  racem- 
ed  with   three  or   four  fpreading,   pale-yellow  flowers.     A 
native  of  Egypt,  flowering  in  July.     Introduced  here  before 
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***  Siapc  naked,  tfithc/ut  a  hnjyjlem, 

34.   A.  virlkillaris.  "Leaflets  aggregate,  femiverticilled." 

Leaves  pinnate,  four  or  five  at  each  inlertion,  fo  as  to  appear 

whorled  ftems.     A  native  of   Siberia.      35.    A.  montanus. 

Jacc];.  Auil.  2.1-64..  "Nearly  ilemlefs,  fcapes  longer  than  the 


leaf,  flowers  loofcly  fpiked,  crcft,  legumes  ovate,  with  an  !n- 
fleiltd  point."  The  whole  plant  flightly  villofe;  ftipules  ob- 
long, imbricate,  covering  the  ftem  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  point- 
ed,   rounded  at  the  bafe,   tie  lower  ones  fliorter  and  bent 
down  ;  flowers  blue,  from  eight  to  ten,  according  to  Haller, 
but  Linneus  fays  they  are  red  and  erect.     A  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.     36.  A.  •veficarhis.  "  Scapes  longer 
than  the  leaves,  flowers  loolely  fpiked,  calyxes  and  legumes 
inflated,  hirfute."    Caulefcent,  half  a  foot  high  ;  leaflets  fix 
pairs,  oval,  hoary,  entire  ;   peduncles  hrm,  furrowed,  higher 
than  the  whole  plant  befides,  with  a  head  of  from  five  to 
eight  flowers,  having  the  banner  purple,  wings  yellow,  keel 
white.     A  native  of  Dauphine  and  Siberia.     37.  A.  jthy- 
foiles,  "  Scapes  equal  to  the  leaves,  legumes  fubglobular,  in- 
flated,   naked."    Flowers  in  a  fpike,    yellow,   fueceeded  by 
fwollen  pods,  containing  feveral  greenifh  feeds  ;   bratles  vil- 
lole.      A  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  June.      38.  A.ctifiri- 
niu.       "  Scape  ereft,  leaflets  ciliate,   legumes  ovate,   tumid, 
villoie."   Leaflets  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pairs,  hairy  on  the 
edge  ;  peduncles  a  foot  long,  fpiked,  with  many  pale-yellow 
flowers  ;  leguir.es  thick,  three-fided,  mucronate.     A  native 
of  Barbary  and  Rnifia.      39.  A.  urnleiifs,  filky  milk  vetch. 
Hudf.  Lightf.  With.    Sm'ith.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  466.  "  Stem- 
lefs,   Icape  ereft,   longer  than  the  leaves,   legumes  oblong, 
inflated,   villofe,   ereft."   Radical  leaves  with  many  pairs  of" 
leaflets,  firm,  naked  ;  ftipules  fcariofe  ;  fcapes  ercfl,  headed, 
and  finally  fpiked  ;  bractes  the  lerigth  of  the  calyx,   lineaiv 
lanceolate  ;    cal)-x   tubular,    rough,    with   black  ai:d   white 
hairs  ;  corolla  a  violet  colour  ;  legumes  ercCt,   cylindric,  ob- 
long, turgid,  befet  with  black  hairs  prefleddown.      It  grows 
on   the   mountains   of   Scotland,       40.     A.    moiifpejfulnniis, 
Montpcllier  milk  vetch.  "Scapes  declining,  the  length  of  the 
leaves,   legumes  tubulate,    round,    rather   bowed,    fmooth." 
Scapes  procumbent,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  leaflets  ovate, 
acute,   pubelcent,   from  ten  to  twenty  pairs  ;  fcape  finiple, 
bearing  a  raceme  of  nearly  thirty  purple  flowers  ;    legumci 
long,  fiender.     A  native  ot  the  foutli  of  France.      Introdu- 
ced in  1776,  by  Pitcairn.   j^\.  A.incanu!.  "Scapes  declining, 
leaflets  tomentofe,   legumes  fubulate,   rather  bowed,   hoary, 
incurved  at  top."  Scapes  rough,   fnpporting  often  twenty 
flowers  ;  legumes  a  little  bent,   turgid.      It  differs  from  the 
40th  in  having  the  leaves  rounder  and  hoary,   the  legumes 
almoll  llraight  and  more  turgid.     A  native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.     42.  A.  campejlr'u,   field  milk  vetch.  "Calyxes  and 
legumes  villofe,  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute,  fcape  decumbent." 
Stem  none,  but  procumbent  runners  half  an  inch  long  ;  leaf- 
lets about  fiheen  pairs,   hairy,  fliining  ;  fcape  radical,   bear-- 
ing  ten  or  twelve  flowers  in  a  Ioofe  raceme  ;  braftes  lanceo- 
late, fliorter  than  the  calvx  ;  corollas  a  pale-yellow.     A  na- 
tive   of   Swifl'erland   and   Germany.      Introduced   in    1778. 
43.  A.  c/cyi/Y^/^w,  dwarf  white-flowered  milk  vetch.    "Scapes 
fliorter  than  the  leaf,  legumes  nodding,  leaflets  fubemargin- 
ate,  naked."   Branches  very  fliort,  prefled  clofe  to  the  ground  ;. 
fcapes   with  nearly  feven    flowers,     fmall    and    white  ;    le- 
gumes cylindric,  acuminate,  the  length  of  the  fcape,  fmooth; 
leaflets  numerous,  oval,  with  lioary  hairs  underneath.     Cul- 
tivated in  1772,  in  the  Oxford  botanic  garden.     44.  A.  iin- 
catiii.   "  Scapclefs,  legumes  fubulate,  hooked,  longer  than  the 
leaf,  leaflets  obcordate."     Annual.     Stems  traihng  ;  leaflets, 
broader  at  their  end,   than  at  their  bafe,   and  indented  fo  as 
to  be  nearly  heart-fliaped  ;  flowers  white,   in  axillary  Ioofe 
fpikes ;  legumes  fickle-fliaped.     Difcovered  about  Aleppo,, 
by  Dr.  Ruflel.     45..  A.  cjlapus,    hairy-podded  milk   vetch, 
Woodv.Med.Bot.iupp."  Seapelefs,  legumes  woolly,  leaves  vil-. 
lofe."  Leaflets  twenty  one  to  thirty  three,  ovate,  ftlTile,  hairy  ;; 
flowers  numerous,     radical,  fubfelTile,  yellow  ;   calyx  ovate, 
fwelling,  white  with  down,  legumes  ovdl,  befet  with  tine  hairs, 
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pointed  at  both  ends.  A  native  of  Hungary.  Since  the 
year  1786,  this  plant  has  been  much  celebrated  ns  a  remedy 
in  fyphihtic  complaints.  Its  fncccfs  ii\  cunng  old  venereal 
nfFcctions  was  experienced  bv  Qiiarin,  in  the  general  hofpital 
Bt  Vienna,  and  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowleged  over  all  Gti-many.  Its  root  is  employed  in  decoc- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  to  a  pint  of  water, 
and  taken  warm  night  and  morning. 

»  s*»  S/eiKS  woolly. 
46.  A.  friri;old.'s,  Cmel.  Sib.  4.  52.  n.  67.  "ISearly  ftemlefs; 
flowers  radical,  nnmerous,  fiibfeflile."  It  has  no  ftcm  or 
fcape,  but  has  branches  from  the  root,  fpreadin^r  on  the 
ground,  with  fmall  villofe-pinnale  leaves  ;  calyxes  hirfute, 
with  black  teeth  ;  corollas  yellow ;  legumes  roundifli,  fmooth. 
A  native  of  Swifierland,  Siberia,  and  Armenia.  47.  A. 
Tra{;acantha,  goat's  thorn.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  2.  t.  98. 
"  Trunk  avborefcent ;  petioles  becoming  fpinefceut."  Stems 
a  foot  long,  leafy,  branching  ;  leaflets  about  ten  p;iirs,  fmall, 
ovate;  brafles  ovate,  lanceolate;  flowers  erctt,  four  or  five 
in  a  duller,  having  a  purple  keel,  and  a  yellowilh  white 
banner  ai-d  wings.  A  native  of  the  fea-fliore  near  Mar- 
feilks,  of  Swifleriand,  mount  .lEtna,  Olympus,  &c.  Cul- 
tivated here  in  1640.  Miller  makes  four  forts  of  tragacan- 
-tha.  From  this  fpccies  is  gathered  the  gum  tragacanth  ufed 
for  various  purpolcr,,  as  well  as  an  article  in  the  materia  me- 
dica.  It  forces  its  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  bark  to 
which  it  adheres  and  concretes.  This  gum  differs  from  all 
others,  in  giving  a  thick  confillence  to  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  it  flowly  imbibes,  and  but  imperfectly' 
dilTolves.  It  is  ufed  as  a  demulcent,  and  peculiarly  weil 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  troches. 

Other  [penes. 
48.  K.fc-lidiu,  Villar'sDaup'h.  3.  t.  43.  f.  I.  "  Stemlefs  ; 
leaves  prolhate,  vifcid,  fharply  linear;  fcape  erecl,  with  few 
flowers."  Ijcaflets  greenilh,  yellow,  fubhirfute,  vifcid,  about 
twenty  pairs,  much  lefs-than  thofe  of  the  campellris,  which 
it  much  refembles  ;  but  in  this  the  legumes  are  more  inflated, 
and  put  forth  a  greater  number  of  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 
A  native  of  Dauphine,  alfo  of  mount  Cenis,  and  other  high 
Alps.  49.  A.  Halleri.  "  Scapes  leatlefs  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, fmooth  ;  legumes  inflated,  hirfute,  creft."  This  alfo 
approaches  to  the  campelhis,  but  differs  in  the  braii^.es,  in 
the  fmoothnefs  of  the  leaves,  in  having  a  longer  flower, 
■white,  and  not  a  violet-coloured  keel.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  the  \'alais  and  Piedmont.  50.  A.  vuliurail- 
oiiies,  Allion.  Fed.  t.  19.  f.  2.  "Stemlefs,  hirfute;  feapes 
longer  than  the  leaves;  legumes  inflated,  ovate,  in  heads." 
Thi;  has  the  habit  of  anthvllis  vulneraria.  The  corolla  is 
but  little  extended  beyond  the  calyx  ;  the  keel  and  wings  of 
a  dulkv-colour  ;  the  banner  of  a  pale  yellow,  cmargiuate  ; 
legumes  Ihort,  rather  hifpld,  crooked  at  the  ftyle.  A  na- 
tive of  ir.ount  Cenis.  51.  A.  lenuifolius,  upnght  milk-vetch. 
"  Caulefcent,  erc6t ;  fpikes  pcduncled;  banner  twice  as  long 
as  the  wmgs;  leaflets  linear."  Lsaflets  from  eleven  to  thirteer. ; 
peduncles  long,  llraight,  obtuf.lv  triangular,  ft  refembles 
A.  onobrychis  fo  as  tu  be  thou  jht  a  variety,  but  differs  in 
having  rather  tomentofe  leailtts,  larger  flowers,  and  iulitaiy 
Uipules.  A  native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  here  by  Pallas, 
in  1780.  52.  A.  virefceiu,  green-flowered  milk-vetch. 
"Caulefcent,  ereCl;  legumes  bent  back';  peduncles  manv- 
fl  nwered,  longer  than  the  leaf;  leaflets  lanteolate,  acute."  A 
native  of- Siberia,  and  introduced  by  P.  S.  Pallas,  in  1780. 
53.  A. Givhanallo,  Cavan.  Hifp.  n.  93.  t. 84.  •■  Stem  fluubby, 
up'right  ;  pinnules  ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  tomentofe  ;  p.- 
duncles  naked,  elongated."  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  co- 
vered with  a  very  fliort  white  nap;  leaflets  numerouo,  ovate- 
oblong,  one-nerved,   fubtomeiitofe ;    ilipules  llem-clalping, 
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cowled,  bifid  at  the  tip  ;  peduncles  naked,  elongated  ;  ax- 
lUary,  ending  in  fp:kcs  of  pale  vi'okt-eolourcd  flowers.     A 
native  of  Peru.     It  flowered  in  t!ie  royal  garden,    Madrid. 
54.  A.  hifpiilus,  Billardicre,  Ic.Syr.  i.  iS.  "Caulrfcent,  pro- 
cumbent;  leaflets  and  legumes  ovate,  hifpid;  corollas  fliort- 
er  than  the  calyx."  Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent,  hairy,  fix 
inches  high  ;    leaflets  ovate-oblong,  liifpid,  with  ooprcffcd 
rigid  hairs,  tubercled  at  the  bafe  ;  flowers  in  fpikes,' yellow, 
with  lanceolate  hifpid  bractes  ;    legume  ovate-oblon'<-|   com- 
prelfed,  a  little  hifpid  ;  feeds  kidnev-.Oiaped.     55.  A.  nr.ar- 
S'matus,   Billard.  I.  c.     «' Almofl  lltiiilefs;  feapes  very  long  ; 
heads  globofe;  legumes  woolly."  I.eallets  forty-three  or  fiftv- 
one,  ovate-oblong,  cmarginate,  tomentofe  ;   flipules   ovale, 
lanceolate,  fluivelling  ;  flowers  in  a   gh^bofe  head,  purplilli, 
with  lanceolate  hairy  bractes  ;  legume   fubovate,  acute,  dc- 
preffed  at  top,  wrapped  in  fubrufous  wool.     56.  A.  larialui, 
Lillard.  1.  c.     «'  Stemlefs,  with  a  naked  fcape,  the  length  of 
the  leaves  ;    legumes  in   dole  fpikes,  woolly,  half-cordate, 
three-iidcd,  fubulate  ;  leaves  villofe."  Leaves  radical;  IcafletJ 
generally   from   eleven   to  twenty-three,    ovate,  tomentofe, 
feffile  ;   flowers  yellow,  on  a  clofe  fpike,  with  fdifurm  hairy 
bractes.     This  and  the  two  preceding  fpccies  are  natives  of 
mount   Libanus.       57.  A.  Icucophjus,    Lin.  Tranf.  i.  252. 
"  Caulefcent,  procumbent  ;  legumes   fubcylindric,  ftraight, 
fmooth  ;    leaflets  obcordate,  villofe  underneath."     Allied  to 
A.  hamofus  ;    but   differs  in   having   rounder  leaves,  more 
flowers  on  the  fpike,  and  efpecially  in  having  ilraight  pods, 
which  are  very  fliort.     Native  country  unkiiow:;.     Cultiva- 
ted  in  the  Clielfea  garden.      5S.  A.  ihjjixus,  L'Herit.  Sti.-p. 
nov.  6.  167.   "Subeaulefcent,  prollrate;  feapes  tv.ice  as loi^g 
as  the  leaf;  legumes  gaping;  leaves  pedinatc,  right  angled."' 
A.  hians.  Jaeq.  Ic.  t.  153.     Branches   fliort,  round;  twigs 
villofe  ;  leaves   fix   inches  long ;   leaflets  fifteen    to   twer.tv 
pairs,  gradually  fmaller  at  the  top,  lanceolate,  entire,  acute, 
concave,  viilol'e,  hirfute  beneath  ;    fcapcs  radical,   folitar)-, 
naked,  terminated  in  fpikes  crowded  with   purple   flowers  ; 
bracle  linear,  acute,  under  each  flower ;    legumes  oblonfr, 
turgid,  having  a  groove  on  each  fidt,  villofe,  one-celled, 
one-valved.     A  native  of  the  loftiell  mountains  of  Siberia. 
59.  A.  unifulliis,  L'Herit.  Stirp.  nov.  6.  ifiS.   "SufTruticofe, 
procumbent  ;  ilipules  folilaiy,  llem-clafping,  oppofite  to  the 
leaves,  bifid."     A  native  of  Peru,  where  it   was  found  by 
Dombey.     60.  A.variris,   L'Herit.  1.  c.  6.  169.     "Caulef- 
cent, futfruticofe,  upright;  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes;  legume 
linear;  ftipules  fuhginofe  downwards."    A  hoarv  little  Ihnib, 
about  a  cubit  in  height ;  leaflets  fix  or  fevcn  pairs,  linear  en- 
narrow-lanctolate,  (harp  at  both   ends;    llipules   half  llem- 
clafping,  two-parted,   acute,    fprcading,    and  rolled  back ; 
fpikes  axillary,  folitary,  on  jieduncles  longer  than  the  leaves; 
flowers  fiiblcflile,  purple,  with  linear  acute   villofe  braCles ; 
legume  linear,    round,  villofe.     A  native  of  Siberia.     61. 
A.  arijlotifs,  L'Herit.  I.e.  6.  1 70.    "SuflVulieofe,  proftrate; 
leaves  hairy;  petioles  fj)inefceiit ;  calyxes  awned."    It  differs 
from  the  tragacanth  in  having  green  leaves,  and  being  fmall- 
er; the  petioles  fcarcely   fpinefeent,  and  not  very  firm  ;  the 
flowers  purple  ;  the  calycine  teeth   having  long  awns.     A 
native  cf  Swiflcrland    and  Provence.     62.  A.  pugniforwis, 
L'Herit.  I.e.  6.  170.     Tng.  orientalis,  fee.  Toiinief.  Cor. 
30.    Pocock.  It.  3.  188.   t.  'i'i.     "Shrubby,  procumbent; 
he-.ds  lUm-clafping,  tomentofe  ;  petioles  and  leaves  pungent 
and  fmooth."     Tliis  is  remarkable  for  the  heads  or  balls  of 
flowers,  which  are  jiurple.     A  native  of  the  Levant.     63. 
A.  ech'm'/iilcs,  L'Herit.  I.  c.    T.  cretica,  ,'vc.    Toum.  Cor. 
29.     The  leaves  arc  minute  ;  the  flowers  fmall,  white,  witk 
a  purple  line  on  the  banner  ;  peduncles  axillarvi  fliort,  two- 
flowered.     A  native  of  Crete  or  Candia. 

Piafagation  and  Ciiliun.     All  the  fpedes  may  be  raifej 
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from  feeds.  T!ii;fe  fhould  be  fown  in  April  on  an  open  bor- 
der of  light  eartli  ;  the  annual  forts  wheje  they  are  to  re- 
main ;  the  perennials  to  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  for 
which  they  are  deflincd.  They  are  in  general  hardy,  and 
require  no  other  care  than  to  draw  the  plants  where  they 
come  up  too  thick,  leaving  them  a  foot  and  a  lialf  or  two 
feet  afunder,  and  to  keep  tliem  clear  from  weeds.  Obferve 
only  that  fome  (as  n.  z6.  35.  37.)  require  a  fliady  fituation 
and  ftrong  foil ;  others  (as  n.  6.  39.)  an  open  fituation  and 
dry  foil  :  n.  2.  &  3^.  mull  be  planted  in  a  warm  border : 
3.  7.  10.  12.  30.  mutl  be  raifed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in 
the  fpring :  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they 
Ihould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  pot,  tilled  with  light  eartli, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  hot-bed,  Ihading  them  from  tl'.e 
fun,  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  lliould 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  daily,  in  propoTtion  to  the 
varmth  of  the  feafoii,  and  liiould  be  frequently,  but  gently, 
watered.  In  Dvlay,  thcv  (hould  be  removed  to  a  fiieltered 
fituation,  and  remain  till  0(Sl;ober,  when  they  ought  to  be 
placed  under  a  common  frame.  In  the  fpring  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border, 
where  they  will  flower,  and  fomttimes  produce  feeds.  If 
the  winter  prove  fevere,  a  little  old  tan  ihould  be  laid  over 
the  roots.  The  tragacanth  plants,  when  they  are  large 
enough,  lliould  be  planted  into  pots,  and  placed  in  the  (hade 
till  tlicy  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  an  open  lituation,  where  they  may  remain  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  then  placed  under  a  common  frame, 
well  fecured  from  the  froft.  Some  of  tliefe  plants  may  be 
fet  on  a  warm  dry  border.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  in- 
creafed  by  flips,  which,  for  want  of  feeds,  is  the  method 
commonly  ufed  here.  The  bell  time  for  doing  this  is  in 
April,  jull  as  the  plants  begin  to  flioot,  at  which  time  the 
lender  branches  (hould  be  flipped  off,  and  the  lower  part  be 
diverted  of  decayed  leaves  ;  then  they  (liould  be  planted  in 
a  temperate  hot-bed,  which  muft  be  covered  with  mats  to 
Utreen  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  dav,  and  the  cold 
by  night.  Thefe  flips  ihould  be  frequently  gently  watered, 
until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  may  be  cx- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  ;  and,  in  very  dry  vv-eather,  refrcihed 
with  water.  On  this  bed  thev  may  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing fpring,  covering  them  with  mats  in  very  fevere  weather. 
In  April  they  may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots,  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth;  or  into  warm  borders,  where,  if  the 
foil  be  dry,  giavellv,  or  poor,  they  will  endure  almolt  the 
fevered  cold  of  our  climate:  but  if  they  are  planted  in  a  rich 
foil,  they  often  decay  in  w  inter.    See  Martyn's  Miller's  Dift. 

AsTRAGAi-i's.  See  Avthyllis,  BisERRt'L.4,  Cro- 
TALARiA,  Glycine,  Hedvsarum,  Indigoflra,  Oro- 
aus,  Phaca. 

ASTRAL,  from  apnim,  of  the  Greek  a-r,^,  Jlar,  fome- 
ihing  belonging  to  the  liars,  or  depending  on  the  liars. 

Astral,  or  fiderial  year.     See  Year. 

ASTRANTIA,  in  Botany  (from  cJo-'jo;,  allrum,  and 
ii'ioj,  obvium,  Lin  ),  mailer-wort.  Lin.  gen.  327.  Schreb. 
459.  Gsrtn.  20.  C\?ik,  pcntanJrta  (lig'inia.  Nat.  Order  of 
nmbelLitts.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  umbel  univerfal,  with  very  few 
rays  (often  three);  partial,  with  vciy  numerous  ones;  invo- 
lucre univerfal,  with  leaflets  doubled  to  the  ray;  partial, 
with  leaflets  about  twenty,  lanceolate,  ipreading,  equal, 
coloured,  longer  than  the  umbcllule;  perianth  proper,  live- 
toothed,  acute,  ere6l,  permanent.  Cor.  univerlal,  uniform ; 
Hofcules  of  the  ray  abortive;  proper,  v\ith  petals  five,  eredl, 
jnflex,  bifid.  Sti^m.  filaments  five,  fimple,  the  length  of  the 
corollule;  anthers  fimple.  P'lfl.  germ  oblong,  inferior; 
flyles  two,  ertS,  filii'orm;  ftigmas  limp'  ,  fpreading.  Per. 
fruit  ovute>obtiii«>  crowned,  Ihialcd,  bipai'tile.  Seeds,  two, 
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ovate-oblong,    covered   with   the    cruft   of    the   pericarp, 
wrinkled. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Partial  involucres  lanceolate,  fpreading, 
equal,  longer,  coloured;  flowers  very  many,  abortive. 

Species,  I.  A.  miijor,  great  mailer-wort,  (/S)  A.  nigra  mi- 
nor. •'  Leaves  five-lobes;  lobes  trifid."  Stem  eighteen 
inches  high,  little  branched;  leaves  (hining,  petioled,  deeply 
five-cleft,  lobes  trifid,  and  fliarply'  ien-ate ;  leaves  of  the  in- 
volucre veined;  all  tiie  flowers  are  pcduncled,  and  the 
peduncles  are  ihorter  than  the  involucre;  the  umbels  are 
large,  and  the  calyxes  awiied;  the  involucre  is  either  purple 
or  white  ;  hence  Miller,  following  Tournefort,  has  made  of 
this  two  fpecies.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  Augull.  Cultivated  here  by  Gerard.  2.  A.  caniio- 
lica.  Jacq.  AuH.  5.  31.  "  Leaves  five  or  feven-lobcd, 
fimple  or  bifid."  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Stem  rounil, 
creel,  flender,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high,  with  only 
one  leaf  on  it;  it  is  di\ided  at  top  into  llriatcd  branches,  iix 
the  form  of  an  umbel;  nnraber  of  the  umbels  very  variable; 
braiiles  fmall,  ovate,  concave,  blunt,  pale;  leaflets  of  the 
univerfal  involucre  feflile,  acute,  entire,  or  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes;  leaflets  of  the  partial  from  fix  to  twelve, 
oblong,  lanceolate,  entire;  male  and  fem;de  florets  irregu- 
larly mixed ;  the  former  on  longer  peduncles ;  petals  white,, 
appearing  heart-flraped,  by  being  bent  in  at  the  tip.  A 
native  of  Carniola,  flowering  in  July  and  Augull.  2.  A. 
minor,  little  or  Alpine  mailer-wort.  "  Leaves  digitate,, 
ferrate."  It  feldom  attains  a  foot  in  height.  Petioles  four 
ii'.ches  long;  leaves  divided  into  eight  fegments,  deeply 
ferrate;  univerlal  involucre  compofed  of  feveral  very  narrow, 
leaflets;  peduncles  of  the  partial  umbels  verj-  large,  (lender 
towards  the  top,  often  dividing  into  three,  each  having  a 
fmall  umbel,  with  fmall  white  involucres.  A  native  of  the 
Alpine  vallies  of  Svviflerland.  Cultivated  by  Miller.  4.  A. 
ciliiiris.  "  Leaves  lanceolate,  fcrrate-ciliate."  A  foot  high, 
rufliy,  ereft,  ftrcaked,  divided  at  top  into  a  few  flowering 
branches;  radical  leaves  petioled;  llem-leaves  four  to  fix, 
feflile;  half  Hem  clafping;  umbel  elongated,  three-rayed; 
umbelhiles  many  rayed,  very  fhort;  involucre  two  or  three- 
Icavcd,  refembhng  the  leaves;  involucels  ten,  leaves  broad- 
hinceolate,  acute,  coloured.  A  native  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  5.  A.Eptpmlis.  Jacq.  Anil.  5.  32.  App.  t.  II. 
"  Leaves  five-p.irted,  bbtnfe,  ferrate."  Root  black  on  the 
oiitfide,  producing  one  leaf  and  one  fcape;  leaf  fhorter  than 
the  le.ipe,  three-parted,  on  a  triangular  petiole ;  fcape 
Imooth,  angular,  naked,  one-flowered;  involucre  five-leaved  ;. 
flowers  in  a  head,  yellow.  A  native  of  Idria,  Gorizia,  and 
Hungai-y. 

PrtpjgnUrm  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  except  the  fourth,, 
are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  fowing 
their  feeds,,  or  by  parting  their  roots.  If  from  feeds,  they 
fliould  be  fown  in  antumn,  on  a  fliady  border,  and  at 
Michaelmas  they  fiiould  he  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  obferving  to  give  them  a  moill  and  Ihady  fitu- 
ation. Every  third  or  fourth  year  they  ought  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  end  of  Oi^tober,  and  their  roots  parted  and  planted 
again.  The  fourth  requires  the  prottclion  of  a  dry  llove  in 
winter. 

ASTRAR'II,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  the  fame  with. 
manjionarii,  thofe  who  live  in  the  honfe  or  family,  at  the 
time,  for  inftance,  when  a  perfon  dies.     Du-Cange. 

Thefe  are  alfo  denominated  ajlro  addiSi,  q.  d.  tied  to  the- 
hearth. 

ASTRARIUS  H.tres,  is  ufed  in  our  Old  Writers,  where 
the  ancellor,  by  conveyance,  hath  fet  his  heir  apparent, 
and  his  family,  in  a  houfe,  in  liis  life-time. 

Spelman  cairies  tiie  import  of  the  word  farther,  as  if  it. 
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denoted  an  heir  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  given  by  his 
predecefTor  in  his  own  life,  bj-  a  writing  in  form. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ojln,  an  ancient  French  term 
for  ;he  hearth  of  a  chimney. 

ASTRASSUS,  in  Andent  Geography,  a  town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

AST  RATA,  an  ifland  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the 
coall  of  Ethiopia.     Ptolemy. 

ASTREA.in  J/i/om<//ojy,afpecies  of  Pii  al.en  A  {Kotlua), 
of  a  brown  colour  both  above  and  bencatli ;  diik  traiifparent ; 
and  thorax  fnowy-white,  dotted  with  black.  Thit  iiifcdl 
inhabits  New  Holland.      Fabricius,  &c. 

ASTRICTION,  from   ojintigo,   I  bind,  in  Medicine,  a 
term  which,   when  it  refers  to  the  inteftiiial  canal,  denotes 
collivenels ;   v\hen  it  refers  to  the  flcin,  denotes  a  want  of 
perlpiration.      It  is  feldom  ufed  by  modern  phyficians. 
ASTRICTOR  Toga.     See  Toga. 

ASTRILD,  in  Ornilholw^y,  a  fj)ecies  of  LoxiA  that  in- 
habits the  Canai-y  iflands  and  various  otlier  parts  of  America 
and  Africa.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  co.nmon  wren,  of  a 
brown  colour,  undulated  with  blackifli;  bill,  orbits  of  the 
eye,  and  breafl  fcarlet.  Gmel.  .Sec.  'I'his  \s  frin^illa  undii- 
lala.  Pall.  Senegallui firiatus ,  BrilT.  Le  Senrgali  niye.  Buff. 
IVax-biH  oi  Edwards,  and  wax-lill groJbcaL  of  I^atham. 

Individuals  of  this  fpecies  vary  much  in  colour,  and  there 
are  in  particular  two  varieties  that  dcfervc  attention ;  namelv, 
the  red-rnmped  grofoeak,  and  white-rumped  grofbeak,  (p) 
Senegallus  pedlore  exalbido,  uropygii  fafcia  rubra  ;  and  (y) 
Sencgallus  corpore  fubtus  ex  rofeo  albo  of  Gmelin.  Both 
of  thele  are  about  the  fize  of  the  former;  the  red-rumped 
kind  has  the  breall  and  belly  of  a  dirty  white,  and,  bcfides 
the  upper  tail  coverts  being  crimfon,  has  a  bar  of  the  fame 
colour  acrofs  the  vent.  In  fome  fpecimens,  the  under  parts 
jnclme  to  yellow  ;  the  fides  of  the  rump,  and  wing  coverts 
fpotted  with  white ;  and  the  bill  bordered  with  black ;  one 
of  this  kind  was  brought  by  Sonnerat  from  the  i(Ie  of 
France.  BufFon  calls  the  red-rumped  variety  le  feveran,  and 
moineau  du  Senegal.  The  white-rumped  kind  alfo  inhabits 
Sencg;i! ;  the  throat  and  lides  of  the  neck  are  bluiih  white; 
the  rcil  of  the  underparts  and  rump  white,  tir.ged  with  rofe 
colour;  top  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  blue,  paltll  on  the 
head  ;  and  legs  red.  The  colour  of  the  legs  diilindly  marks 
this  variety  from  the  former,  for  in  the  firit-m.entioned  kind 
they  are  brown,  and  in  the  fecond  dark  grey. 

ASTRINGENS,  crocus  marlis.  See  Crocus. 
ASTRINGENTS,  in  the  Materia  Mutica.  This  term 
is  applied  to  a  clafs  of  fvbftanccs  whicii,  according  to  Dr. 
Cuilen's  accurate  definition,  when  applied  to  the  human 
body,  "  produce  a  contraftion  and  condciifation  in  the  foft 
lolids,  and  thereby  increafe  their  deniity  and  force  of  cuhe- 
fioii.  If  applied  to  longitudinal  fibres,  the  contraftion  is 
made  in  the  length  of  thele;  but  if  applied  to  circular  fibres, 
thev  diiriiniih  tlie  diameters  of  the  vellels  or  cavities  which  the 
veffels  furround." 

Allringency  in  any  fubllance  is  mod  accurately  detefled 
by  the  taile,  by  corrugating  the  tongue,  and  giving  a  fciila- 
tion  of  liarihntfs  and  roughnefi  to  the  palate. 

Allringents  appear  to  aft  nearly  in  a  fimilar  manner  on 
ihe  fimple  or  dead  animal  fibre  as  on  the  living  folid,  in  either 
tafe  thickening  and  hardening;  v/hen  applied  to  the  liv- 
ing fulid,  they  produce  increafe  of  tone  and  ftrength,  re- 
ftrain  inordinate  actions,  and  check  exceflive  difcharges 
from  any  of  the  veffels  or  cavities;  and  to  the  dead  fibre 
occafion  that  denfity,  toughnefs,  impervioufnels  to  water  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  infufceptibility  to  the  common 
caufes  of  putrefadtion,  in  which  coiifills  the  proccfs  of 
Tan.nisc,  or  preparation  of  leather- 


No  fingle  chemical  tell  (except  the  direct  experiment  on 
animal  fibre)  will  always  detect  the  property  of  aitringency, 
as  this  is  found  to  rtfidc  in  many  ditlcrcnt  clafil-s  of  fub- 
ftances.  Acids,  efpecially  the  llronger  mineral,  arc  power- 
fully allringent ;  as  alio  are  feveral  metallic  falts,  luch  as 
tlie  folutioiii  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  in  various  acids; 
likewife  a  few  earthy  falts,  fuch  as  alum  and  fclenite,  or 
fulphate  of  Hme;  alio  alcohol,  or  any  kind  of  ardent  fpirit, 
the  operation  of  wliich  in  hardening  animal  fibre  is  very 
remarkable.  But  the  moil  numerous  clafs  of  aflringeiits 
are  thofe  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  efpecially  from 
the  barks  of  feveral  trees,  and  foinc  of  the  natural  gum 
refins.  Modern  chemillry  has  afcertaincd  fome  highly  im- 
portant fadts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  allrin- 
gents, which  ihould  be  noticed  liere  in  order  to  corrctl  fome 
erroneous  opinions  that  are  rery  prevalent  in  all  medical 
writers.  The  property  of  flriking  an  inky  blacknefs  with 
folutions  of  iron,  has  been  conllantly  given  as  one  of  the 
fureil  tells  of  allringency  in  vegetables.  Of  this,  the  fami- 
liar inllance  of  making  common  writing  ink  with  an  infu- 
fion  oi  the  oak  gall-nut,  is  known  to  every  one;  but  it 
fliould  be  remembered,  that  this  property  is  owing  to  a 
peculiar  acid,  the  Gallic,  and  not  to  the  true  ailringent 
principle,  in  modern  chemical  language  called  Tannin,  to 
which  the  acid  of  galls  here  happens  to  be  united.  Of 
this  we  (hall  treat  fully,  under  thefe  important  articlc£-j 
but  the  pharmaceutical  chcmill  Ihould  now  be  aware,  that> 
the  tell  of  blacknefs  with  iron  is  by  no  means  a  fure  indica- 
tion of  allringency,  but  only  a  probable  prefumption  of  its 
prefence.  Thus  one  of  the  ilrongell  of  the  known  allrin- 
gents, the  terra  japonica,  or  catechu,  will  not  give  the 
fmallefl  degree  of  blacknefs  to  folutions  of  iron,  as  it  con- 
tains only  tannin,  the  true  allringent  principle;  and  not  the 
GuUic  acid.  The  proper  tell  for  this  fubilanee,  belides  the 
eflecl  on  the  tongue,  is  a  folution  of  any  kind  of  animal 
gelly;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

When  the  true  allringent  principle  is  naturally  mixed  with 
any  acid,  the  talte  oi accrlnefs  is  given,  in  which  the  corruga- 
tion ot  the  papills  of  the  tongue  is  moll  peculiarly  remarkable. 
The  juices  of  feveral  unripe  fruits,  the  gall-nut,  and  many 
of  thofe  aftringeiits  that  contain  much  gallic  acid,  and 
give  a  ilrong  black  with  iron,  are  examples  of  this. 

Tannin  is  itfelf  fomewhat  bitter,  and  appears  to  be  alfo 
united,  in  many  cafes,  with  fome  principle  w  hich  gives  it  more 
than  its  ufual  bitteriiefs.  This  is  probably  the  cafe  with 
moil  of  the  ailringent  bitters  employed  in  medicine,  and  it  is- 
in  this  combination,  that  alliiugents  prove  fo  eminently 
tonic.  In  fome  inl^ances  Xao  tannin  is  united  with  a  fweet 
fubilance,  as  in  tiie  examples  of  the  catechu,  and  the  lignunv. 
campcchenfe. 

Allringents  when  employed  exteraallyrto  ilop  himor- 
ihage,  arc  then  termed  Styptics. 

Allringents  are  very  largely  ufed  in  medicine,  and  with 
the  hlghell  advartage.  The  cafes  where  they  are  mod  un- 
equivocally beneficial,  and  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
afcrib^d  purely  to  the  allringiiit  property,  are  diaiThocas,  or. 
fcrous  evacuations  from  the  iiitcitinal  canal.  They  have 
alfo  long  been  thouglit  of  ufe  in  lellraining  difcharges  of 
different  kinds,  even  wlien  not  dircftly  applied  to  the  part^ 
fo  that  allringent  mcdichica  are  frequently  givtu  by  the 
ftomach,  in  order  to  check  j)rofuie  fluor  albus,  gleet,  and 
foraetimes  hasmoptyfis.  Their  operation  iu  fuch  cafes,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  quctlloiiable,  and  tlie  benefit  here  pro- 
duced, perhaps,  may  with  more  propriety  be  afcribed  to  a 
tonic  or  llimulant  property. 

ASTROBII,  in  A'uhiit  Gcop-Jfhy,  a  people  of  Afia,. 
near  the  Indus.     Aniau. 

.\STROBOLISM, 
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ASTROBOLISM,  derived  from  «-•.-;, _/?.if,  and  ISm.!j, 
I  Jh'de,  tliL-  fame  with  fihacdu!  ;  ihougli  properly  applied 
to  plants  wliicli  arc  dellroyed  in  the  do^-days,  as  if 
blafttd  hv  thnt  ftar. 

ASTRODICTICUM,  an  aftronomical  iiiftrmnent  in- 
vented by  M.  Weiglielii'.s,  by  means  of  wliicli  many  perfons 
(liall  Ik-  able  at  the  fame  time  to  behold  the  fame  liar. 

ASTROGNOiSlA,  from  ^;-r.;,JIar,  and  ytt^nx,  I  Inow  ; 
the  art  of  knowing  the  fixed  itars,  their  names,  ranks,  iitu- 
ations  in  the  conftellations,  and  the  like. 

ASTROITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  M.'.dre- 
roRA  found  in  the  feas  of  South  America.  The  flars  are 
numerous,  immerfcd,  and  have  the  diHc  concavo-cylindrical. 
'This  is  madrepora  (radians)  aggregata  folida,  llellis  confertis 
convexiufculis,  centri  poro  radiante,  llriis  Icabriufculis  of 
Pallar-  ;  and  allrca  apertnris  cavernarum  minimis  maffa  in- 
aquali  of  Brown's  Nat.  Hift.  Jam.  It  is  found  in  large 
maffes ;  and  is  of  a  whitifli  colour.  I'he  interlliccs  are 
porous. 

ASTROLABE,  derived  from  arr:,  Jl.-.r,  and  >.x/^,?:-.vi,-, 
/  tale,  alluding  to  its  nfe  in  obferving  the  ftars  ;  and  by 
the  Arabs  called  j-ijlhar-hib,  formed  by  corruption  from  the 
common  Greek  name  ;  was  originally  ufed  for  a  fyllcni  or 
alTemblage  of  the  fcvcral  circles  of  the  fphere,  in  their  pro- 
per order  and  fitiiation  with  rcfpctl  to  each  other:  and  the 
ancient  allrolabes  appear  to  have  been  mucli  the  lame  with 
our  aiTuiliary  fphcres. 

Tlie  full  and  mod  celebrated  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Hipparchus,  which  he  made  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of 
E"ypt,  and  lodged  in  a  fecure  place,  wheie  it  Icrved  for 
divers  aftronomical  operations.  Ptolemy  made  the  fame 
ufe  of  it  ;  but  as  the  inftrument  had  feveral  inconveniences, 
he  contrived  to  change  its  figure,  though  perfedlly  natural, 
7.nd  agreeable  to  the  doftrine  of  the  fphere  ;  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  aftrolabe  upon  a  plain  furfaee,  to  which  he  gave 
ihe  denomination  of  the  planifphere. — Hence 

Astrolabe  is  ufed  among  the  moderns  for  a  planifphere  ; 
•or  a  ftereographic  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  upon 
the  plane  of  fonie  great  circle  thereof. 

The  ufual  planes  of  projedion  are  that  of  the  equinoflial, 
the  eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  pole  of  the  world  ;  that  ot 
the  meridian,  the  eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  point  of  inter- 
feftion  of  the  equinoflial  and  horizon  ;  and  that  of  the 
horizon. 

Stofflcr,  Gemma  Frifins,  and  Clavius,  have  treated  at 
large  of  the  allrolabe. — For  a  farther  account  of  t'.ie  nature 
and  kinds  thereof,  fee  Planispheri;. 

Astrolabe,  or  Sea  j'lflnlnbe,  more  particularly  denotes 
an  inftrument  chiefly  tifed  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole, 
the  fun,  or  ftars,  at  fea. 

The  common  aftrolabe,  reprefented  Plate  Navigation, 
Jig-i-  coniiftsof  a  large  brals  ring  about  fifteen  inchesin  diame- 
ter, wliofe  limb,  or  a  convenient  part  therof,  is  divided  into 
degrees  and  minutes  ;  fitted  with  a  moveable  index  or  label, 
which  turns  upon  the  centre,  and  carries  two  figlits. — At 
the  zenith  is  a  ring  A,  to  hang  it  by,  in  time  of  obfeiva- 
tion. 

To  ufe  the  aftrolabe,  tm-n  it  fo  to  tire  fun  as  that  the 
rays  may  pafs  freely  thro'.igli  botii  the  fights  F  and  G,  in 
which  cafe  the  edge  of  the  label  cuts  the  altitude  in  the  di- 
vided limb. 

The  aftrolabe,  though  now  difnfed,  is  efteomed  by  many 
equattoany  of  the  otlier  inllruments  ufed  for  taking  the  alti- 
tude at  fea ;.  cfpccially  between  the  tropics,  when  tl'.e  fun 
comes  near  the  zenith. — There  are  a  prcat  many  other  iifes  of 
the  aftrolabe  ;  on  which  Clavius,  Hcilrion,  i^c.  have  written 
entire  volumes. 


ASTROLOGICAL  Fate.    See  Fatf. 
ASTRO LOGl'E,  m  Idihyolugv,  the  French  name  of 
the  fpecies  of  Uranoscopus  calLd  joponkiis  by  Gmelin, 
from  its  inliabiting  the  feas  about  fapan. 

ASTROLOGY,  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events, 
from  the  ai'pects,  pofitions,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  arrf,Jla>;  and  >';\o:,  iVifeourfe  ; 
whence,  in  th.c  literal  fer.fe  of  the  term,  aftrology  flunild  fig- 
nify  no  more  than  th.e  dodiine  or  fcicnce  ot  the  ftars  ;  which, 
indeed,  was  its  original  acceptation,  and  formed  the  ancient 
aftrology  ;  though,  in  courfe  of  time,  an  alteration  has 
arifen  ;  that  which  the  ancients  called  aftrology,  being 
afterwards  termed  Astronomy. 

Aftrology  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural  and 
judiciary. 

To  the  former  belongs  the  predicting  of  natural  efiefts  ; 
as,  the  changes  of  weather,  winds,  ftorms,  hurricanes,  thun- 
der, floods,  earthquakes,  &c.  This  art  properly  belongs 
to  Physiology,  or  natural  phihjophy ;  and  is  only  to  be 
deduced  a  ■pojlcrior'i,  from  phenomena  and  obfcrvalions.  Its 
foundation  and  merits  the  reader  may  gather  from  what  we 
have  faid  under  Air,  Atmosphere,  and  Weather.  For 
this  aftrology,  Mr.  Boyle  makes  an  apology,  in  his  Iliftory 
of  the  Air. 

AsTROLony,  Judk'iavf  ox yudldal,  which  is  whatwccom- 
monly  call  fimple  aftrology,  is  that  which  pretends  to  fore- 
tell moral  events ;  i.  e.  fuch  as  have  a  dependence  on  the  free 
will  and  agency  of  man  ;  as  if  they  were  dirctlcd  by  the  liars. 
This  art,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  pradice  of  knavery 
on  credulity,  and  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Briggs  denomi- 
nated a  mere  fvftem  of  groundleis  conceits  (Ward's  Lives, 
p.  I2(^.),  is  now  univetfally  exploded  by  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind.  There  was  a  time,  however,  wlien  this  fcience, 
frivolous  and  ridiculous  as  it  may  be  juilly  denominated, 
furniflicd  very  powerful  incentives  to  the  ftndy  of  ailronomy. 
Wit'iout  fome  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  af]ie£ts  of  the 
ftars,  the  al'rologers  would  have  been  unable  to  draw  their 
horoicopes,  and  of  courfe  to  read  the  fates  of  men  in  the 
face  of  the  heavens.  Accordingly,  Kepler  obfeives  (Pnef. 
ad  Rudolph.  Tab.  p.  4.),  "  that  aftrology  isthefoolifli  daugh- 
ter of  a  wile  mother,  and  that,  for  100  years  paft,  this  wife 
mother  could  not  have  lived  without  the  help  of  her  foolilb 
daughter."  "  I  repent  bitterly,''  fays  Kepler,  "  having  fo 
much  dcer'ed  aft'-oli-gy  ;"  and  he  conceived  that  the  ftudy 
of  ailronomy  had  been  greatly  negleclcd,  ever  fince  men 
ci.akd  to  apply  themfclves  to  aftrology.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  abfurd  and  unfounded  Icie-ice,  whatever  might  be  the 
relative  eftimation  in  wiiieh  it  was  held,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
give  a  phu'fible  account.  When  heroes,  and  peifons  who 
by  extraordinary  Icrvices  had  rendered  their  names  venerable 
and  immortal,  received  divinehonours,  iomeparlicular  celcllial 
bodies,  of  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets  feemtd 
to  be  the  moll  fuitable,  were  affigned  to  theie  divinities  ; 
and  after  this  appropriation,  folly,  which  nevers  ftops  where 
it  begins,  proceeded  ftill  farther,  and  afcnbed  to  them  the 
attributes  and  powers  tor  which  the  deities,  after  whom 
they  were  named,  had  been  celebrated  in  the  fiftions  of  the 
mvthologirts.  This,  in  proccls  of  time,  laid  the  foundation 
ot  aftrology  ;  and  hence  the  planet  Mars,  for  inllance,  like 
the  deity  of  that  name,  was  laid  to  caufe  and  to  be  fond  of 
v.ar,  and  Venus  to  prefide  over  love  and  its  pleafures. 

The  profelfors  ot  th's  kind  of  aftrology  maintain,  "  That 
the  heavens  are  one  great. volume  or  book,  wherein  God  has 
written  the  hiftoiy  of  the  world  ;  and  in  which  every  man 
may  read  his  own  fortune,  and  the  tranfaclions  of  his  time. 
— The  art,  they  fay,   had  its  rife  f;om  the  fame  hands  as 
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ai\vonom5- itfelf :  while  t!ie  ancient  AfiTyrians,  whofc  fcrene 
liiicloudcJ  Qiy  favoured  their  cclcitial  obfervatioii';,  were 
intent  on  tracing  the  paths  and  periods  of  t!ic  htavenly 
bodies,  they  difcovered  a  conilai!t  fettled  relation  of  analogy 
between  them  and  things  below  ;  and  hence  were  led  to 
conclude  thele  to  be  the  Purer,  the  Dellinies,  fo  much 
talked  ot,  which  prefidc  at  our  births,  and  difpofe  of  our 
future  fate. 

"  The  laws  therefore  of  this  relation  being  afcertained,  by 
a  Itries  of  obfervations,  and  the  fliare  each  planet  has  there- 
in ;  by  knowing  the  precife  time  of  any  pcrfon's  nativity, 
they  were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge  in  aihonomy,  to 
erect  a  fchemc  or  horofcope  of  the  fituation  of  the  planets, 
at  that  point  of  time  ;  and  hence  by  confidering  their  degrees 
of  power  and  influence,  and  how  each  was  cither  ftrengthened 
or  tennpered  by  fome  other,  to  compute  what  mull  be  the 
refnlt  thereof." 

Judicial  albology  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  invent- 
ed in  Chaldsea,  and  thence  tranfmitted  to  the  Egyptians, 
Gre;ks,  and  Romans;  though  fome  will  have  it  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  and  afcribe  the  invention  to  Cham.  13ut  it  is  to 
the  Arabs  that  we  owe  it.  Of  the  firll  invention  of  a  fan- 
ciful Icie'ice  which  very  generally  prevailed,  it  is  not  very 
eafy  to  afcertain  the  original  inventors.  The  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  veiy  extenfive  in  their  difTemina- 
tion.  The  Clialdxans  and  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  almoll 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  were  infatuated  with  the  chimxras 
of  allrology.  That  of  the  Chaldoeans  originated  in  the  notion, 
that  the  ilars  have  an  influence,  either  beneficial  or  malig- 
nant, upon  the  affairs  of  men,  which  may  be  difcovered, 
and  made  the  ground  of  certain  prediction,  in  particular 
cafes  :  and  the  whole  art  confifted  in  applying  allronomical 
obfervations  to  this  fanciful  purpofe,  and  by  fuch  means  im- 
pofmg  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar.  The  Egyptian 
priefts  would  not  negUft  the  cultivation  of  an  artj-  which 
together  with  that  of  magic,  would  give  them  fuch  an  irre- 
firtible  fway  over  an  ignorant  and  fuperllitious  populace. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.  p.  51.)  relates,  that  the  Chaldaeans 
learned  thefe  arts  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  he  would  not 
have  made  this  affertion,  if  there  had  not  been  at  leall  a  ge- 
neral tradition  that  they  were  praclifed  from  the  earlicll  times 
in  Egypt.  Among  the  Arabians,  and  in  the  eaftern  courts, 
the  truths  of  fcience  could  be  recommended  only  by  ig- 
norance and  folly,  and  the  allronomer  would  have  been 
difregarded,  had  he  not  debafed  his  honeily  by  the  vain 
predictions  of  allrology.  The  truth  of  this  art  was  allowed 
by  Album.azar  (fee  Albumazar),  and  the  bell  of  the 
Arabian  aftronomers,  who  draw  tlieirmoft  certain  predictions, 
not  from  Venus  and  Mercury-,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the 
fun.     Abulphaiag.  Dynall.  p.  iTji  — 16^. 

At  Rome,  the  people  were  fo  infatuated  .with  this  art, 
that  the  allrologers,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  ma- 
thematicians, maintained  their  ground  in  fpite  of  all  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors  to  expel  them  from  the  city.  Tibe- 
rius (A.  D.  4.)  founded  his  hopes  of  the  empire  to  which  he 
afpired,  on  the  predictions  of  Thrafylhis,  who  had  been  v>ith 
him  during  his  abode  at  Rhodes.  However  he  v.ould  not 
repofe  any  confidence  in  his  art  till  he  had  put  him  to  a 
trial  in  which  feveral  had  mifcarrled  and  fallen  victims.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  one  of  his  freedmen  conducted  the  allrologer 
through  ileep  and  difficult  paths  to  a  centr)--box  fixed  on 
the  top  of  a  houfe,  erected  on  a  ileep  rock  cl ofe  to  the  fea. 
If  Tiberius  fufpeiSlcd  fraud  or  falfity  in  the  predictions  of 
thofe  who  praftifed  the  art,  they  were  thrown  into  the  fea 
that  beat  againit  the  rock  on  whicli  this  houfe  of  trial  ftood. 
Thrafyllus  was  condutted  to  this  place,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pleafe  Tiberius,  by  pvomifing  him  the  empire, 


and  by  the  injfenious  tum  he  gave  to  every  thing  he  faid.  Ti- 
berius ;.flad  him,  whether  he  could  draiv  his  own  horofcope, 
and  wheth.er  by  comparing  the  time  of  his  birth  with  the 
prefent  ilate  of  the  heavens,  he  could  tell  what  he  was  to 
dread  or  hope  for  at  that  inftant.  The  allrologer,  without 
doubt  apprized  of  the  fate  of  his  prcdeceffors,  looked  at  the 
ilars  and  (huddcred  ;  the  more  he  confidered  them  the  more 
he  trembled  ;  and  at  length  exclaimed  that  he  was  threatened 
with  great  and  imminent  danger.  Tiberius,  convinced  of 
his  Ikill  by  this  experiment,  embraced  him  and  admitted  him 
into  the  number  of  his  confidential  friends.  His  anfwers, 
when  he  was  coiifulted,  Tiberius  regarded  as  oracular ;  and 
he  determined  to  Itarn  the  fcience  himfelf.  At  Rhodes  he 
had  leifure  to  receive  leffons  from  Thrafyllus,  and  profited 
by  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  had  the  honour  in  a  cre- 
dulous age  of  having  delivered  predictions  that  were  verified 
by  the  event.  Augullus,  however  (A.  D.  11.),  revived 
the  ancient  law  againll  allrologers  ;  and  to  exprefs  his  con- 
tempt for  their  pretended  ikill,  and  to  (hew  how  much  he 
dilregarded  any  of  their  predictions,  he  publilhed  and 
polled  up  at  Rome  the  theme  of  his  own  nativity,  or  a 
ilate  of  the  pofition  of  the  ilars  at  the  inflant  of  his  birth. 
In  the  year  16,  the  old  ordinances  againll  allrologers  were 
again  revived  ;  two  of  them  were  capitally  punilhed,  and 
the  reil  baniihed  from  Italy.  But  Tiberius,  who  believed 
in  allrology,  and  frequently  recurred  to  it,  prevented  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  decree  ;  and  thofe  who  promiled 
to  renounce  their  art  were  permitted  to  flay  at  Rome.  The 
old  laws  againll  allrologers  were  again  enforced  in  the  year 
52,  and  the  fenate  paffcd  a  very  fcvere  decree  againll  them  ; 
but  thefe  meafures  were  ineffectual  to  their  fupprcllion.  In 
the  year  6g,  Vitelhus,  though  he  inchned  to  credit  their 
predictions,  iffued  an  edict  againfl  them,  commanding  them 
to  leave  Italy  within  a  hmitcd  time  ;  but  fo  great  was  their 
confidence  at  this  time  in  their  own  fecunty,  that  they 
polled  up  a  placart  againll  his  order,  and  commanded  the 
emperor  to  leave  the  world  before  the  day  appointed  for 
their  baniihmcnt.  The  emperor  Domitian,  though  he 
iirmly  beheved  in  their  delufive  arts,  paffed  an  edict  by 
which  they  were  all  banilhed  from  Rome.  His  credulity 
proved  an  occafion  of  cillrefiing  terror  to  him  towards  the 
ch'fe  of  his  reign,  for  an  allrologtr,  called  Afclitario,  is 
faid  to  have  predicted  the  dav  and  manner  of  his  death. 
The  emperor  Adrian  was  very  much  addiiEtcd  to  both  allro- 
logy and  divination  ;  and  thus,  occafionally  protected  and  en- 
couraged, and  fometimes  profcribedandbaniflied  them.  The 
allrologers  maintained  their  iniluence  at  Rome  to  the 
time  ol  St.  Auguftin,  for  the  fubject  of  one  of  his  homi- 
lies (in  Ff. Ixi.  p.  ■^2.  ed.  Erobcn.  1556)  is  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  one  of  thefe  pretended  mathcmatieiani  with  the 
church.     See  Gesethliaci. 

The  curious  may  find  fartiicr  information  concerning  this 
vifionar)'  and  pernicious  art,  as  it  was  practifed  among  the 
ancients,  in  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Mathem.  1.  v.  p.  339.  Diod. 
Sic.  1.  ii.  p.  B3.  Manilius,  1.  ii.  v.  456.  Jarablich.  de  Myth. 
9"  8.  c.  4.  Eab.  Bibl.  Once.  v.  ii.  p.  494.  VolTius  de  The- 
olo"-.  Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  47.  We  (hall  only  add  in  this  place  the 
feiifible  refleftion  of  Horace,  lib.  I.  od.  xi.  I. 

"  Tu  ne  quxfieris  (fcire  nefas)  qjem  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  L)ii  dederint,  Lciiccnoe,  neu  Babyhinios 
Tentaris  nunuros  :   ut  melius,  quidqiiid  erit,  pati." 
"  Aflc  not — "tis  impious  to  inquire — what  date 
The  limit  of  your  life  is  fixed  by  fate  ; 
Nor  vainly  Babylonian  numbers  tr)'. 
But  wifely  wait  your  lot,  to  hve  or  die." 
The  Bramins,    who   introduced  and   practifed    this    art 
among  the  Indians,  have  hereby  made  therafclve$  the  arbi- 
ters 
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ters  of  gond  and  evil  hours,  which  gives  them  great  au- 
thority :  tliey  arc  confulted  as  oracles ;  and  they  have 
taken  care  never  to  fell  their  anfwers  hut  at  good  rales. 

The  fame  fuperllition  has  prevailed  in  more  modern  ages 
and  nations.  The  French  hiilorians  remark,  that  in  the 
time  of  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  aftrology  was  in  fo 
much  vogue,  that  the  mod  incoiilideraljle  thing  was  not  to  be 
done  without  confulting  the  ftars.  And  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France,  the  prediftions  of 
allrologers  were  the  common  theme  of  the  court  conver- 
fation. 

This  predominant  humour  in  that  court  was  well  rallied 
by  Barclay,  in  his  Argrnis,  lib.  ii.  on  occafion  of  an  allro- 
loger,  who  had  undertaken  to  inftruft  king  Henry  in  the 
event  of  a  war  then  threatened  by  the  fattion  of  the  Guilts. 
Judiciary  aftrology  fliU  retains  its  credit  in  the  eaft,  and 
pretenders  are  always  found  ready  to  taki  advantage  of  the 
popular  credulity.  Some  of  the  grandees  retain  an  aftro- 
loger  among  their  dependents,  and  their  learned  men  do 
not  appear  to  difpute  the  truth  of  their  fcience,  though  the 
chief  dupes  of  the  impollure  are  found  among  the  populace. 
The  allrologers  pretend  to  foretel  future  events  from  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  horofcope,  and  to  predift  wars,  pcftilence, 
and  other  public  calamities  ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very 
fupcrficially  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  fcience 
which  they  profefs. 

ASTROLUS,  in  Katural  H'lllnry,  a  name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a  white  and  Iplendid  ilone,  fmall  in  fize,  and  of 
a  roundifh  figure,  refembling  the  eyes  of  fifhes. 

ASTROMETEOROLOGIA,  the  art  of  foretelling 
the  weather  and  its  changes,  from  the  afpefts  and  configu- 
rations of  the  moon  and  planets. 

This  makes  a  fpecies  of  ailrology,  diftinguillied  by  fome 
under  the  dcnominatiou  of  meteorological  aftrology. 

ASTRON,  in  Ancient  Ct-ography,  a  river  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  the  Troade.     Pliny. 

ASTRONIUM,  in  Botany  (xro  nv  y.T\'M),  Jacq.  Amer. 
261.  Lin.  nil.  Schreb.  1515.  julf.  427.  Clafs,  dioccia 
pentanilria.  Generic  Char.  Male.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved, 
coloured,  fmall  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  obtule,  fprcading. 
Cor.  petals  five,  ovate,  vei-y  obtufe,  flat,  fpreadmg  very 
much  ;  neftary  five,  roundiih,  very  fmall  glands  in  the 
difli  of  the  flower.  Stam.  filaments  five,  fubulate,  fprcad- 
ing, the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 
Female.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved,  coloured  ;  leaflets  ob- 
long, concave,  obtufe,  converging.  C'r.  petals  five,  fub- 
ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  eretl,  lefs  than  the  calyx,  perma- 
nent. Pift.  germ  ovate,  obtufe  ;  ftyles  three,  (hort,  reflex  ; 
ftigmas  iubcapitate.  Per.  none.  Calyx  increaltd,  co- 
loured ;  its  leaflets  at  firft  expanded  into  a  pendulous  ttar, 
at  length  dropping  the  feed.  SeeJ,  one,  oval,  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  laftefcent. 

Efl^.  Gen.  Char.  Male,  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-pe- 
talled.  Female,  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Styles, 
three.     Seed,  one. 

Species,  A.  graveohns.  A  tree  from  twelve  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  abounding  with  a  tercbinthinate  juice.  The 
leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  with  three  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  oblong,  ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  veined,  three 
indies  in  length  ;  panicles  lax,  half  a  foot  long  in  the  fe- 
males ;  flowers  fmall,  red.  A  native  of  the  woods  about 
Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  aftro- 
nomy. 

Astronomical  Calendar,  CharaSers,  Column,  Horixon, 
Hours,  Month,  ^ladrant,  Ring-Dial,  Sedor,  Tahlcs,  Tde- 
fcopc,  Time,  Tear.     See  the  feveial  fubllantives. 
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Astronomical  Ohfervations.  See  Observations,  Ob- 
servatory, and  Catalogue. 

Astronomical  Place  of  a  liar  or  planet,  is  its  longitude 
or  place  in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  in  coiifequenlia,  or  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  figns. 

ASTRONOMICALS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  writers 
for  fcxagefinial  fradtions,  on  account  of  their  ufe  in  allro- 
nomical  calculations. 

ASTRONOMICUS  Radius.     See  Radius.      ■ 
ASTRONOMY,  formed  of  artip, _/?a'-,  and  »»/«:,  law 
or  rule,  is  a   mixed  mathematical  fcience,  which   treats  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  periods,  eclipfes,  mag- 
nitudes, &:c.  and  of  the  caufes  on  which  they  depend. 

The  early  hiitory  of  this  fcience,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  difcoveries,  is  too  much  disfiguiid  by  fabulous 
and  aliegorical  reprefentations,  to  admit  ot  any  regnlai  or 
fatisfactory  elucidation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  fome 
knowledge  of  this  kind  mull  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
the  hun;an  race  ;  for  befides  motives  of  mere  curiofity,  which 
are  fufiicient  to  have  excited  men  in  all  ages  to  examine  the 
magnificent  and  varying  canopy  of  the  heavens,  it  is  evident 
that  fome  parts  of  the  fcience  are  fo  connetSled  with  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of 
them  indifpenfably  hccefTary. 

Many  traces  of  it  have  accordingly  been  found  among 
various  nations,  which  fliew  that  fevcral  of  the  moft  re- 
markable celeftial  phenomena,  at  Icall,  mull  have  been  ob- 
fervcd,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  diileminated  at  a  very  re- 
mote period.  But  in  what  age  or  country  the  fcience  firll 
originated,  or  by  whom  it  was  gradually  methodized  and 
improved,  is  extremely  uncertain  ;  nothing  more  being 
known  on  this  fubjeft  than  what  can  be  obtained  from  the 
fcanty  and  incidental  information  of  ancient  writers,  whofe 
accounts  are  often  too  extravagant  and  improbable  to  defervc 
much  attention. 

Among  other  relations  of  this  kind,  may  be  reckoned 
what  it  mentioned  by  Jofephus  in  his  Antiquities,  who,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  progrefs  that  had  been  made  in  allronomy 
by  Seth  and  his  poilerity,  before  the  deluge,  aflerts  that 
they  engraved  the  principles  of  the  fcience  on  two  pillars, 
one  of  ftone  and  the  other  of  brick,  called  the  pillars  of 
Seth  ;  and  that  the  former  of  thefe  was  entire  in  his  time. 
He  alio  afcribes  to  the  Antediluvians  a  knowledge  of  the 
aftronomical  cycle  of  600  years,  which  Montucia  (in  his 
Hilloire  des  Mathematiques)  thinks,  with  much  greater 
reafon,  was  an  invention  of  the  Chaldaeans ;  and  that  what- 
ever information  was  poflefled  by  the  Jewifh  annalift  with 
rcfpeft  to  this  remarkable  period,  was  probably  obtained 
either  from  that  people,  or  from  lome  ancient  writings  which 
no  lunger  fubfift. 

But  not  to  infill  upon  this  and  other  uncertain  teftimoniea 
of  the  ancients,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  obferve  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  contrariety  of  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed on  this  fubjeft,  the  greater  part  of  authors  are  agreed 
in  fixing  the  origin  of  allronomy  either  in  Chalda;a  or  in 
Egypt  ;  both  of  which  nations  pretended  to  a  very  high 
antiquity,  and  equally  claimed  the  honour  of  producing 
the  firft  cultivators  of  this  fcience.  Tlie  Chaldjcans,  in 
particular,  boalled  of  their  temple,  or  prodigioufly  high 
tower,  of  Belus,  which  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  an 
aftronomical  obfervatory,  and  of  their  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  ailronomer  Zoroaftcr,  whom  they  placed  5C0  years 
before  the  deftruftion  of  Troy:  while  the  Egyptians,  with 
fimilar  oftentation,  vaunted  of  their  colleges  of  priefts, 
which  were  the  depofitaries  of  every  fpecies  of  knowledge ; 
and  of  the  monument  of  Ofymandyas,  in  which  it   is  laid 
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there  was  a  golden  circle  of  365  cubits  in  circiiniference,  and 
one  cHibic  thick,  divided  into  365  equal  parts,  according  to 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  containing  the  heliacal  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  ilars  for  each  d?.y,  &c.     See  Heliacal. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  without  placing  much  reliance  upon 
thefe  accounts,  that  botti  Chaldsea  and  Egypt  were  coun- 
tries extremely  proper  for  sftronomical  oblcrratioiis,  being 
almcil  conllantly  favoured  with  a  pure  atmofplierc  and  a  fe- 
rene  Iky  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  lower  cf 
Belus,  or  the  circle  of  Ofymandyas,  we  cannot  but  foim  a 
very  advantageous  opinion  of  the  knov.ledge  of  the  Egvp. 
tians  in  pradical  aftrononiy,  from  the  pofition  which  they 
Lave  given  to  their  pyramids,  whofe  faces  are  direftcd  with 
great  precifion  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  For  as  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  that  a  fituaticn  fo  exaft 
could  have  been  the  effeft  of  chance,  we  mull  conclude 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  a  corredl  method  of  draw- 
ing a  meridian  line  ;  which  io  a  matter  of  more  difficulty 
than  is  ufually  thought  ;  it  being  well  known  that  Tycho 
Bralie,  the  moft.  able  aftronomer  of  his  time,  committed  an 
error  of  fevcral  minutes  in  tracing  that  of  his  obfervatory 
of  Uraniburg.     See  Meridian. 

The  Chaldaeans  alfo  mull  have  made  very  confiderable 
advances  in  this  fcience,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  teftimony 
of  Simplicius,  who  informs  us  that,  at  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon by  Alexander  the  Great,  they  cited  a  regular  feries  of 
allronoinical  obfervations  for  1903  years  back  ;  and  that 
thefe,  through  the  means  of  Callillhencs,  were  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  Ariftotle.  But  it  is  much 
to  be  wiilicd  that  the  truth  of  thefe  ancient  obfervations 
was  better  eilabhilied,  particularly  as  their  hillorian  Bcrofus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  but  a  little  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  makes  no  mention  of  any  aftronomical  monu- 
ment of  this  people,  which  was  more  than  about  480  years 
anterior  to  that  period.  And,  indeed,  the  moil  ancient 
Chaldsan  obfervations,  of  which  any  mention  is  made  by 
aftronomical  writers,  are  thofe  of  three  eclipfes  of  the  moon, 
employed  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almageft,  which  were  made  in 
the  years  27  and  28  of  the  oera  of  NabonalTar,  or  721 
and  720  years  before  Chrift. 

But  though  Ptolemy,  and  perhaps  Hipparchus,  from 
whom  he  had  probably  taken  them,  made  no  ufe  of  any 
obfervations  more  ancient  than  thofe  here  mentioned,  we 
cannot  from  thence  conclude  that  the  Chaldeans  firft  began 
to  follow  the  celcftial  motions  at  this  period.  For  fuch  as 
were  made  in  much  earlier  times  might  be  fufpeiled  on  fe- 
vcral accounts  ;  and  it  is  befidcs  highly  probable  that  moll 
of  thofe  which  preceded  the  xra  of  Nabonaflar  were  not 
accompanied  with  .dates  fufficiently  accurate  to  be  employed 
by  thefe  aftronomers.  The  Babylonian  calendar,  before 
this  xra,  was  in  great  confuilon,  not  having  been  properly 
regulated  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  ancient  obfervations,  ei- 
ther of  this  or  any  fimilar  kind,  can  be  but  of  little  ufe, 
except  we  are  able  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  at  which 
they  were  made. 

Bcfides  thefe  eclipfes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  nothing 
more  now  remains  of  the  Chaldaean  aftronomy,  except  what 
is  attributed  to  them  by  fomc  ancient  authors,  with  refpetk 
to  certain  periods  of  years,  which  they  appear  to  have  formed 
fur  the  more  ready  computation  of  the  places  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  And  though  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  us  of  one  of  the  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  cycles,  by 
isuidas  and  Pliny,  are  not  wholly  free  from  objcilions,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  having  bceji  firll  invented  by  that 
people.  This  is  the  celebrated  period  called  the  Chaldxan  Sa- 
ros,  which  confills  of  223  lunar  montlis,  or  a  little  more  than 
iSi  years  ;  and  which  fo  far  agrees  with  the  combined  mo- 
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tlone  of  the  fun  and  moon,  as  always  to  bring  them  agT.iil 
into  nearly  the  f;ime  pofition  at  the  end  of  each  cycle  that 
they  had  at  its  commencement. 

Both  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  indeed,  fre  gere- 
rally  fuppofed  to  have  pofTelfid  a  vcrv  confiderable  ki.ow- 
Icdge  of  ftveral  other  branches  of  this  fcience  bcfides  thofe 
here  mentioned  ;  but  for  want  of  proper  authorities,  this 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  feme  juft  notions  which  they 
appear  to  have  had  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  and  by 
the  agreement  v.hich  has  been  found  among  fevcral  ancient 
meafures  of  the  circumference  of  tlie  earth.  The  Eg)'p- 
tians,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  known,  long  before  the 
Chriftian  asra,  that  the  year  confided  of  365!  days,  and  that 
the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  moved  round  the  fun.  Wk 
are  alio  well  affured  of  the  great  antiquity  of  tlie  fcience 
among  this  people,  from  the  recent  difcoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  that  country  during  the  late  war ;  and  parti- 
cularly from  the  figure  of  a  zodiac  brought  from  thence  by 
the  French,  which  Lalande  coiifidcrs  as  extremely  ancient. 

But  ainong  the  various  nations  which  claim  the  honour  of 
having  hrft  cultivated  this  fcience,  none  pretend  to  poHefs 
obfervations  of  greater  antiquity  than  the'Chinefe.  The 
moll  remarkable  of  thefe  is  a  conjun£lion  of  five  of  the 
planets,  which,  according  to  their  annals,  is  faid  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  rcignof  their  emperor  Tchuen-hiu,  about 
2500  years  before  Chriil.  They  alfo  mention  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  which  happened  in  the  conllcllation  Scorpio,  about 
the  \ear  2150  of  the  fame  ajia  ;  and  which  is  faid  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  two  Chinefe  aftronomersof  the  names  of  Ho 
and  Hi,  who  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor 
Tehong-kang, '  on  account  of  their  omitting,  througK 
negligence  and  intoxication,  to  announce  the  precife  time 
-nt  which  it  arrived.  And  from  thefe  data,  apparent'y  well 
attefted,  feveral  eminent  aftronomers  have  endeavoured  to 
difcover  whether  thefe  events  could  licive  poffibly  happened 
about  the  time  here  mentioned  ;  but  the  fubjeft  is  attended 
with  too  many  difficulties  to  afford  any  fatisfaClory  refult. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Chinefe  aftronomy  is  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it  by  the  Jefuit  mifiiona- 
rics,  who  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  with  rtfpecl  to  it* 
very  great  antiquity  ;  fome  fuppoling  it  to  have  flouriflied 
at  a  more  earlier  period  than  othys.  F.  Du  Halde,  how- 
ever, afferts,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  their  great  lawgiver 
Confucius;  and  that  Tcheou-cong,  the  moll  flcilful  aftro- 
nomer that  China  ever  produced,  lived  more  than  loco 
years  before  Chrift,  and  paffed  whole  nights  in  obfer\-irg 
the  celellial  bodies,  and  arranging  them  into  conftellations. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  knowledge  of  this  peo- 
ple in  former  times,  the  Rate  of  aftronomy  is  very  low  in 
that  countiy  at  prcfent,  although  it  is  cultivated  at  Peking 
by  public  authority,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  moft  of  the 
capital  cities  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitar.ts  of  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  Mogul's  empire, 
alfo  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  aftronomy  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  the  famous  obfervatoiy  at  Benares 
(fee  Observatory)  is  a  monument  both  of  the  great  in- 
genuity of  the  Indians,  and  of  their  (kill  in  that  fcience. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fubjcA  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Americans;  though,  111  their  divifions  of 
time,  they  made  ufe  of  the  folar  and  not  of  the  lunar 
motions.  The  Mexicans,  in  particular,  are  faid  to  have 
difcovered  a  fingular  prediletlion  for  the  number  1 3,  which 
they  ufed  as  a  kind  of  cycle  in  moft  ot  their  co;rpiitations. 
And  the  abbe  Clavigero  afferts  it  as  a  remarkable  facl, 
that  having  difcovered  the  excefs  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
folar  above  the  lunar  year,  they  made  ufe  of  intcroa! -•■r 
days  to  bring  thera  to  an  equality,  as  was  done  by  Juli.j 
Y  Cii.ir 
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Cxfar  in  the  Roman  calendai- ;  but  with  tliis  difference, 
thiit,  iiiftead  of  one  day  cvcvy  four  ytars,  they  iuttrpufed 
13  days  every  52  years,  which  produces  the  fame  effect. 

But  the  moll  iuterelUiig  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  this  fcience  hitherto  given,  is  that  which  is  detailed  by 
M.  Bailly,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  hiilory  of  Ancient 
and  iTouem  Aflronomy;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  trace 
its  origia  among  the  Chaldaeans,  Egyptians,  Ptrfiaiis,  In- 
dians, and  Chinefe,  to  a  very  early  period.  And  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  refearches  he  has  made  on  this  fubjcft,  he 
is  led  to  maintain,  that  the  knowledge  common  tg  the 
whole  of  thofe  nations,  has  been  derived  frorn  the  fame 
original  fourcc  ;  namely,  a  moll  anciest  and  highly-culti- 
vated people  of  Aha,  of  where  memory  eveiy  trace  is  now 
extinct  ;  but  who  have  been  the  parent-inllruclors  of  all 
around  them. 

M.  Bailly  does  not  pretend  to  fix,  with  certainty,  the 
prccife  litualion  of  this  ancienl  people  ;  but  he  offers  feveral 
rtalons  for  conjecturing  that  it  mud  ha--,  been  fomewhere 
about  the  49th  or  jcth  degree  of  nortli  latitude,  in  the 
fouthern  regions  of  Siberia.  Among  various  other  coinci- 
dences, he  oblcrves,  that  many  of  the  European  and  Afiatic 
nations  attribute  their  origin  to  that  quarter,  where  the 
civil  and  religious  rites,  common  to  each,  were  probably 
firil  formed  ;  and  what  he  confiders  as  a  ftrong  allronomieal 
i'npport  of  his  hypothefis  is,  that  the  obfcrvations  of  the 
liars,  colleded  by  Ptolemy,  mull  have  been  made  in  a 
climate  where  the  longcft  day  was  16  hours,  which  corrcf- 
ponds  to  the  latitude  here  mentioned.  But  as  that  region 
exhibits  no  traces  of  its  ever  having  been  inhabited  by  a 
polilhed  people,  his  theory,  though  higidy  ingenious,  has 
not  fufUcient  force  to  draw  our  affent  to  his  conclulions. 

In  inveftigating  the  antiquity  and  progrefs  of  allronomy 
among  the  Indians,  M.  Bailly  examines  and  compares  four 
different  fets  of  allronomieal  tables  of  the  Indian  philo- 
fophers,  viz.  that  of  the  Siamefe,  explained  by  ^I.  Caffmi, 
in  1689  ;  that  brought  from  India  by  M.  le  Gentil  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  two  other  manufcript  tables 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  de  Lifle  ;  which, 
he  obferves,  accord  together,  and  all  refer  to  the  meridian 
of  Benares.  From  thcfe  tables  it  appears,  that  the  Indian 
allronomy  has  two  principal  epochs,  the  firil  being  founded 
on  a  conjunction  of  the  fun,  moon  and  planets,  which  is 
laid  to  have  taken  place  3102  years  before  Chrill  ;  and  the 
other  1491  years  before  the  fame  xra.  Thefe  periods  are 
fo  connedled  by  the  mean  motions  cf  the  fun,  moon  and 
planets,  that  one  of  them  mull  ncceffarily  be  fictitious;  and 
though  the  celebrated  author  above  mentioned,  has  endea- 
voured to  Ihew  that  the  firll  of  them  mull  have  been  founded 
on  obfcrvations,  there  is  great  reafon  for  believing  that  it 
was  rather  imagined  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a  common 
origin  to  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  motions  ot  the 
cclcftial  bodies. 

It  is  true  indeed,  if,  parting  from  the  epoch  1 491,  we 
afcend,  by  means  of  the  Indian  tables  to  the  year  3102, 
before  the  Chrillian  a;ra,  we  (hall  find  a  general  conjunction 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  thefe  tables  fuppofe  ;  but 
this  coujunftion,  which  is  too  different  from  the  refult  given 
by  the  beil  modern  tables  to  have  ever  taken  place,  (hews 
that  the  epoch  to  which  they  refer,  is  not  founded  upon 
obfcrvations ;  and,  in  fadl,  fome  elements  of  the  Indian 
allronomy,  feem  to  indicate  that  they  were  determined  even 
long  before  this  full  epoch.  The  equation  of  the  fun's 
centre,  in  particular,  which  they  fix  at  2'''  lo'  32",  coidd 
not,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Laplace,  have  been 
of  this  magintude  but  near  the  year  4300  before  Chrift  ; 
and  befidcs  this,  the  equatiojis  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  and 
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Mars  are  fo  different  from  what  they  ought  fo  have  been 
at  this  epoch,  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  them  m 
favour  of  their  high  antiquity. 

To  conclude,  the  whole  of  thefe  tables,  and,  above  all, 
the  conjundlion  which  they  fuppofe  at  the  fame  epoch,  prove, 
on  the  contrary,  that  tliey  mull  have  been  conlhuCUd,  or 
at  leall  rectified,  in  iriuch  more  modern  times.  The  ancient 
reputation,  ho\rever,  of  tl^e  Indians,  both  in  this  and  other 
fciences,  leaves  but  little  doubt,  that  allronomy  was  calti- 
vated  among  them  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  and  of  this,  the 
remarkable  accuracy  with  which  they  have  affigncd  the 
mean  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  fufficicnt  proofs,  as 
fuch  exactitude  could  only  have  been  obtained  from  a  long 
feries  of  obfen-ations.  This  opinion  has  alfo  been  ably  fup- 
ported  by  Mr.  Playfair,  in  a  differtation  on  tiie  allronomy 
of  the  Bramins,  publiflied  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  tran- 
faCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  has, 
likewile,  adduced  many  inllances  of  their  critical  knowledge 
in  the  other  mathematical  fciences,  employed  in  their  pre- 
cepts and  calculations. 

The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  cultivate  allronomy  till  a 
long  time  after  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  they  were  tlic 
difciples  ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  amidll  the  fables 
which  fo  much  abound  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  hillorv, 
to  obtain  any  very  correct  information  witii  refpecl  to  their 
knowledge  in  this  fcience.  All  that  we  can  learn  is,  that 
they  had  made  obfcrvations  on  the  celellial  bodies,  and 
divided  the  heavens  into  conftellations,  13  or  14  centuries 
betore  the  Chrillian  aera  ;  this  being  the  period,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  moll  eminent  chionologers,  to  whicli 
we  mull  refer  the  fphere  of  Eudoxus. 

The  number  of  their  philolophical  inftitutions,  however, 
afford  no  obferver  of  any  note,  till  much  later  times  ;  moll 
of  their  ancient  fedls  having  treated  allronomy  as  a  fcience 
purely  fpeculative,  without  properly  attending  either  to 
fafts,  or  their  caufes.  But  notwithftanding  the  reveries  ia 
which  they  often  indulged,  their  knowledge  began  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  Thales  the  Milefian,  and  other  Greeks 
who  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  brought  from  thence  the 
chief  principles  ot  the  fcience.  This  philofopher,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  96  in  the  year  548  before  Chrill,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ionian  left,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  firll  who 
taught  his  countrymen  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  caufes  of  folar  and  lunar 
ecliples  ;  which  latter  phenomena  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  able  to  predict. 

Thales  had  for  his  fucceffors  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
and  Anaxagoras,  to  the  fii'ft  of  whom  is  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  gnomon,  and  geographical  charts  ;  but  for 
which  he  was  probably  indebted  to  the  Egyptians.  He  is 
alfo  faid  lo  have  maintained  that  the  fun  was  a  mafs  of  fire 
as  large  as  the  earth,  which,  though  far  below  the  truth 
with  relpeft  to  fize,  was  an  opinion,  for  thofe  early  times, 
that  docs  its  author  much  credit  ;  though  to  him,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Galileo,  the  truths  he  had  difcovered  were 
the  caufe  of  his  perfccution.  Both  himfelf  and  his  children 
were  profcribed  by  the  Athenians,  for  his  attempting  to 
fubjecl  the  works  of  the  gods  to  immutable  laws;  and  his 
life  would  have  paid  the  facrifice  of  his  temerity,  but  for 
the  care  of  Pericles,  his  friend  and  difciple,  who  got  his 
ientence  of  death  changed  into  exile. 

Next  alter  the  Ionian  fchool  was  that  of  Pythagoras, 
who  was  born  at  Samos,  about  the  year  ^S6  before  the 
Chrillian  sera,  and  who,  in  the  celebrity  he  acquired,  far 
exceeded  his  predeceffors.  Like  Thales  he  vifited  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  the  Brachmans  of  India,  from  whom  he  is 
fuppofcd  to  have  obtained  many  of  the  allionomical  truths 

which 
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wliicli  lie  brought  with  him  into  Italy,  to  which  country  he 
was  obhjred  to  retire  ofi  account  oi  the  dcfpi)tifin  whicli  then 
prevailed  at  Athens.  Here  he  firlt  taujrlit  the  true  fv  (lem  of 
the  world,  which,  many  centuries  after,  was  revived  by  Co- 
pernicus ;  but  hid  his  dodrines  from  the  vulgar,  in  iuiitation 
of  the  Egyptian  priells  rvho  had  been  his  inftrnctors.  It 
was  even  thought,- in  this  fchool,  that  the  planets  were  in- 
habited bodies,  like  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  ilars,  which 
are  diffeminated  through  infinite  fpace,  are  funs,  and  the 
centres  of  other  planctaiy  fyftems.  They  alfo  confidcred 
the  comets  as  pei-manent  bodies,  moving  roi.md  the  fun  ;  and 
not  as  pcrifhing  meteors,  foniied  in  the  atmofphere,  ai  they 
were  thoucjht  to  be  in  after  times 

From  this  time  to  the  foundation  of  the  fchool  of  Alex- 
andria, the  hiftory  of  aftronomv  among  the  Greeks  offers 
nothing  remarkable,  except  fome  attempts  of  Eudoxus  to 
explain  the  celeftial  phenomena  ;  and  the  celebrated  cvcle 
of  19  years,  which  had  been  imagined  by  Metun,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  folar  and  lunar  motions.  Tliis  is  the  moll 
accurate  period,  for  a  ihort  interval  of  time,  that  could 
have  been  dcvifed  for  embracing  an  exaft  nunsber  of  revo- 
lutions of  thele  two  luminaries  ;  and  is  fo  iimplc  and  ufe- 
ful,  that,  when  Meton  propofed  it  to  the  Greeks,  aflVmbled 
at  the  Olympic  games,  as  tlie  bafis  of  their  calendar,  it  was 
received  with  great  approbation,  and  unanimoufly  adopted 
by  all  their  colonies. 

In  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  wc  fee,  for  the  firft  time, 
a  combined  fyftem  ot  obfervations,  made  with  inllruments 
proper  for  meafuring  angles,  and  calculated  trigonometri- 
cally.  Allrouomy,  accordingly,  took  a  new  form,  which 
fucceeding  ages  have  only  brought  to  greater  perfection. 
The  pofitiou  of  the  ftars  began  at  this  time  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  they  traced  the  courfe  of  the  planets  with  greater 
care  ;  and  the  inequalities  of  the  folar  and  lunar  motions 
became  better  known.  It  was,  in  fliort,  in  this  celebrated 
fchool,  that  a  new  fyftem  of  aftronomv  arofc,  which  cm- 
braced  the  whole  of  the  celeftial  motions  ;  and  though  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Pythagoras,  and  even  falfe  in  theory,  it 
afforded  the  means,  by  the  numerous  obfervations  which  it 
furniftied,  of  detecting  its  own  fallacy,  and  of  enabling 
aftronomers  in  later  times  to  dilcovcr  the  true  fyftem  of 
nature. 

*  Ariilvllus  and  Timocharis  were  the  firft  obfervers  in  this 
rlfing  inllitution.  They  flonrlftied  about  the  year  290  before 
Chrift  ;  and  by  their  afiiduous  labours,  were  the  means  of 
greatly  improving  this  fcience.  It  v,as  from  their  obferva- 
tions of  the  principal  zodiacal  ftars,  that  Hipparchus  was 
led  to  difcover  the  prcceffion  of  the  equinoxes;  and  Ptolemy 
alfo  founded  upon  them  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets. 

Next  after  thefe,  was  Aiiftarchus  of  Samos,  who  made 
the  moft  delicate  elements  of  the  fcience  the  ohjetls  ot  his 
refearch.  Among  other  things  of  this  kind,  lie  attempted 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  diftance  of  the  fun  ;  and 
though,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  the  refults  he  obtained  were 
conliderably  wide  of  the  truth,  the  metliods  he  employed 
to  refolve  thele  difficult  problems,  do  great  honour  to  his 
genius.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  revive  the  opinion  of  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  \\  ith  refpeft  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth  ;  but  as  his  writings  npcn  this  fubiecl  have  not  been 
preferved,  we  are  ignorant  to  ^vhat  ])oint  he  had  advanced, 
by  this  means,  in  his  explication  of  the  celeftial  pha;- 
nomena. 

The  celebrity  of  his  fucceftbr  Eratofthenes,  aril'es  chiefly 
from  his  attempt  to  meafnre  the  earth,  and  his  obfervations 
on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Having  remarked  at  Sy- 
ene,  a  well  which  was  enlightened  to  lU  bottom  by   the 


fun,  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  folftice,  he  obfcrved  tlie 
meridian  height  of  the  fun  on  the  fame  day  at  Alexandria; 
and  found  that  the  celeftial  arc,  contained  between  the  two 
places,  was  the  50th  part  of  the  whole  circumference  j 
and  as  their  diftance  was  eftimated  at  500  ftadia,  he  fixed 
tlie  length  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  at  250,000  ;  but 
as  the  length  of  the  ftadium  employed  by  this  aftronomer  it 
not  known,  wc  cannot  appreciate  the  exaclnefs  of  hii 
meafurement. 

Among  others  who  cultivated  and  improved  this  fcience, 
wc  may  alfo  mention  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  who  coii- 
ftrucEled  a  kind  of  planetarium  or  orrery,  for  repi'efenting 
the  principal  phxnomcna  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  of 
all  the  aftronomers  of  antiquity,  Hipparchus  of  liithvnia  is 
the  one,  who,  by  the  number  and  precifion  of  !iis  obferva- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  important  refults  which  he  derived 
from  them,  is  the  moft  entitled  to  our  efteem.  He  flourilhed 
at  -Alexandria  about  the  year  162  before  the  Chriftian  atra; 
and  began  his  aftionomical  labours  by  attempting  to  duter- 
mine,  with  more  exadlnefs  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  which  he  fixed  at  365 
days,  5  hours,  and  ^^  minutes,  being  near  d.i  minutes  too 
great.  Like  moft  of  his  predeceffors,  he  founded  hit 
fyftem  upon  an  uniform  circular  motion  of  the  fun  ;  but 
inftead  of  placing  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  folar  orbit, 
he  removed  it  to  the  diftance  of  ,';th  part  of  the  radius, 
and  fixed  the  apogee  to  the  fixth  degree  of  Gemini.  By 
means  ot  thefe  data,  lie  formed  the  firft  folar  tables  of 
which  any  mention  is  made  iu  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy  ;  and 
though  defeftive  and  even  eiToneous  in  principle,  they  are  a 
durable  monument  of  his  genius,  which  three  centuries 
afterwards  were  refpefted  by  Ptolemy,  without  his  pre- 
fuming  to  alter  them. 

The  great  aftronomer  next  confiJered  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  and  endeavoured  to  m.eafure  the  exacl  time  of  her 
revolution,  by  a  compavifon  of  ancient  eclipfes.  He  alfo 
determined  tlie  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  her  orbit,  a» 
well  as  the  motion  of  her  nodes  and  apogee  ;  and  calculated 
all  the  eclipfes  that  were  to  happen  for  600  years  to  come. 
We  are,  befidcs,  indebted  to  him  for  the  important  dif- 
covery  of  the  preccflion  of  the  equinoxes  (fee  PRtcts- 
sion),  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  long  and  difficult  enler- 
prife  he  undertook  of  making  a  catalogue  of  tiie  fixed  ftars, 
with  their  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  apparent  magnitudes. 

Geographyis  alio  indebted  to  Hipparchus  for  the  metliod 
of  fixing  the  fituation  of  places  upon  the  earth,  by  means 
of  their  latitude  and  longitude  ;  in  obtaining  tlie  latter  of 
which,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  employed 
eclipfes  of  the  mocm  ;  and  as  thefe  refearches  required 
numerous  calculations,  they  gave  birth,  under  his  hands, 
to  fpherical  trigonometi-y.  Many  of  his  principal  works 
perilhed  with  the  library  of  Alexandria;  but  his  catalogue 
of  the  ftars,  and  feveral  of  his  obfervations,  have  been  pre- 
ferved by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almageft. 

Between  the  time  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  the  chief 
obfervers  of  any  note  arc  Agrippa,  Menelaus,  and  Theon ; 
the  two  latter  of  which  are  better  known  as  geometricians 
than  aftronomers.  We  remark,  however,  in  this  interval, 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  C.cfar,  and  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean 
(fecTiDFs).  Pofidonius,  a  celebrated  ftoic  philofopher, 
who  lived  about  eighty  )  ears  before  Chrift,  appears  to  have 
been  the  full  who  obferved  the  relation  of  thele  pha-nomeiw 
with  the  motions  of  the  moon;  and  of  wli'ch  Pliny,  the 
naturalift,  has  given  a  defcription,  remarkable  lor  its  ac- 
curacy. 

Ptolemy,  the  worthy  fucceflbr  of  Hipparchus,  was  born 
Y  2  a*. 
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at  Pelufium  in  Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury of  Chrilliamty,  and  was  tlie  firfl  who  midcitook  to 
reform  the  whole  of  this  fcieiu-e,  by  eilabhtliiiig  it  upon  a 
new  found:ition.  In  this  enterprife,  the  fyftem  he  formed 
is  no-.v  well  known  to  be  erroneous;  but  the  edifice  he 
eriAed  laded  near  1400  years;  and  even  at  this  t\w(, 
though  it  is  entirely  deflroyed,  his  Almageft,  confider.-d 
as  the  depo(itoi-y  of  ancient  obfen-ations,  is  one  of  the  moft 
precious  monuments  of  antiquity.      See  Almagest. 

One  of  the  molt  impoitant  difcoveries  of  this  aflronomer 
is  that  of  the  evcttion  of  the  moon  (fee  Evection),  which 
he  has  affigned  with  fo  much  exaclnefs,  that  M.  Le  Place, 
in  oppufition  to  the  opi.iion  of  other  writers,  thinks  it 
fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  accurate 
obfcrver;  and  that  the  chartfc  which  hns  been  made  againft 
him,  of  appropriating  the  difcoveries  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
is  not  well  founded. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Ptolemy  has  rendered  great 
fervices  to  geography,  by  collecting  all  the  determinations 
of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  then  known ;  and 
by  his  laying  the  foundation  of  the  method  of  projeftions, 
for  the  conftiuClion  of  geographical  charts,  which  was  but 
little  known  before  his  time.  In  fliort,  the  various  works 
which  he  executed,  upon  a  variety  of  fubjefts,  are.ftrong 
proofs  of  a  great  and  enlightened  mind,  and  will  always 
infiirc  him  a  diilinguilhed  rank  in  the  hillory  of  the  fciencts. 

With  the  labours  of  this  great  aftronomcr  ended  the 
glory  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  which  had  now  fubfiftcd 
for  more  than  five  centuries,  with  as  much  credit  to  itfclf 
as  advantage  to  the  fciences;  but  the  fucceflbrs  of  Hippar- 
chus  and  Ptolem)',  contented  themfelves  with  commenting 
on  their  works,  without  adding  any  thing  remarkable  to  their 
difcoveries.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  which  had  hitherto 
been  cultivated  with  fo  much  luccefs,  gave  way  to  the 
defolatiiig  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  led  by  a  fero- 
cious zeal  to  dcftroy  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria, 
which  contained  fo  many  treafures  of  learning  and  genius. 
By  a  fingular  turn,  however,  of  human  affairs,  this  people 
became  afterwards  the  protedtors  and  cultivators  of  literature 
and  fcience,  and  were  then  fcnfible,  that  this  frantic  meafure 
had  deprived  them  of  themoll  precious  fruits  of  their 
iriiSlories. 

The  caliph  Almanfor  firft  introduced  a  tafte  for  the 
fciences  into  his  empire;  and  his  grandfon,  Almamon,  who 
afcended  the  throne  in  813,  was  a  great  encourager  and  im- 
prover of'  allronomy.  Having  conftrudtcd  proper  inftru- 
inents,  he  made  many  accurate  obfervations;  and,  among 
others,  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23" 
35'.  Under  his  aufpices  alfo,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was 
meafured,  a  fecond  time,  in  the  plains  of  Singar,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  About  the  fame  time,  or  at  a  fom.e- 
wiiat  later  period,  Alfragarius  likewife  wrote  a  treatife  on 
allronomy ;  and  hence  the  fcience  began  to  be  greatly  cultiva- 
ted by  the  Arabians;  particularly  by  Albategniiis,  who  gave 
a  new  and  improved  theory  of  the  fun,  from  which  he  derived 
refults  that  are  much  valued  for  their  accuracy ;  and  above  all, 
as'heydircflly  confirm  the  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
folar  orbit,  as  fince  demon  ftrated  by  the  theory  of  gravity, 
and  by  the  fecular  equation  of  the.  moon.  His  work,  in- 
titled  "  The  Science  of  the  Stars,"  is  itill  extant,  and  was 
long  efteemed  by  the  Arabians.  But  after  his  time,  though 
the  Saracens  had  many  eminent  ailronomcrs,  feveral  cen- 
turies elapfed  withont  producing  any  very  valuable  obferva- 
tions,  excepting  thofe  of  fome  eclipfes,  obferved  by  Ibn 
Junis,  allronomer  to  the  cahph  of  Egypt,  which  ferve  to 
fliew  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon. 

The  Perfians,  who  for  a  long  time  were  of  the  fame  reli- 
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gion,  and  fubjefted  to  the  fame  fovereigns  with  the  Arabj, 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  eleve.ith  century,  to  tli'-ow 
off  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs;  and  at  this  period,  their  ca'endar 
received,  by  the  care  of  their  aftronomcr, Omar  Chcyam,  a 
new  form,  founded  upon  an  ir^genious  intercalation,  which 
confiftt-d  in  making  eight  bifR-xtile  years  at  tlie  end  of  every 
thirty-three  common  years.  See  Bissextile.  About  the 
fame  time,  alfo,  Holagu  llc^ouk;ui,  one  of  their  fovereigns, 
aflembled  the  moft  confiderable  aftronomers  at  Maragha, 
where  he  coiiftr.itted  a  magnificent  obfcrvatory,  the  care 
of  which  was  confided  to  Nafilr-Eddin.  But  of  all  the 
princes  of  this  nation,  the  one  who  diftmguifhed  himfelf  the 
moft,  by  his  zeal  for  aftronomy,  was  Ulugh  B.-tgh,  a  grand- 
fon of  the  celebrated  Tamerlane,  who  was  a  great  proficient 
in  this  fcience.  '  He  formed,  from  his  own  obltrvations, 
at  Samarcand,  the  cnpi'al  of  his  empire,  a  new  catalogue 
of  the  ftars,  and  the  bell  tables  of  the  fun  and  planets  that 
had  been  given  before  thole  of  Tycho  Brahe.  He  alfo 
determined,  in  1437,  with  a  quadrant  180  feet  high,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  found  equal  to  23°  31' 

57"-  .      •  . 

During  this  period,  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  was 
immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity;  which  would  have 
probably  continued  much  longer,  but  for  the  fettlement  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  firft  introduced  a  tafte  for  literature 
and  the  fciences  into  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Arabs 
by  this  means  became  our  inftrudtors,  as  the  Egyptians  had 
been  formerly  of  the  Greeks;  and,  by  a  fingular  fatality, 
the  learning  which  they  tranfmitted  to  us,  has  difappeared 
among  this  peop'e,  as  allronomy  became  ncglefted  in  the 
temples  of  Egypt  andChaldaea,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs 
which  it  made  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria. 

One  of  the  firft  encouragers  of  learning  in  Europe  was 
Frederick  II.,  who,  about  1230,  fet  about  rcftoring  fome 
decayed  univedlties,  and  founding  a  new  one  at  Vienna. 
He  alfo  cauled  the  works  of  Ariftotle  and  Ptolen  y'i  Al- 
mageft, to  be  tranflated  into  Latin  ;  from  which  latter  cir- 
ciimftance  we  may  date  the  revival  of  allronomy  in  Europe. 
Two  years  after  this,  John  of  Halifax,  commonly  knowa 
by  the  name  of  Sacro  Bofco,  compiled  from  Ptolemy,  AI- 
bategnius,  Alfraganus,  and  other  Arabic  aftronomers,  his 
work  "  De  Sphxra,"  which  continued  in  great  eftimatioa 
for  more  than  300  years  afterwards,  and  was  honoured 
with  commentaries  by  Clavius  and  other  learned  men.  Al- 
phonftfs.  king  of  Caftile,  may  alfo  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  moft  zealous  encouragers  and  proteftors  of  this  fcience  ; 
though,  being  but  ill  fecondedbythe  aftronomers  of  that  time, 
the  tables  which  he  publilhtd  were  not  found  to  anfwer  the 
great  cxpence  which  attended  them. 

About  the  fame  period  alfo  Roger  Bacon,  an  Englidi 
monk,  befides  many  learned  works  of  various  kinds,  wrote 
feveral  treatifes  on  aftronomy  ;  after  which  but  little  pro- 
grefs was  made  in  this  fcience  till  the  time  of  Purbach, 
Regiomontanus,  and  Walther,  who  all  flouriftied  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  their  labours  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  d'fcoveries  which  followed. 
Regiomontanus,  in  particular,  who  was  born  at  Koning- 
{berg,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  1436,  and  whofe  proper 
name  v/as  John  Muller,  rendered  coufiderahle  fervices  to 
aftronomy,  not  only  by  his  obfervations  and  writings,  but 
by  his  trigonometrical  tables  of  fines  and  tangents,  which 
he  computed  to  a  radius  of  i,ooo,oco  for  every  minute  of 
the  quadrant,  and  by  this  means  greatly  facilitated  aftrono- 
mica!  computations,  which  had  now  become  both  nume- 
rous and  intricate.  John  Werner,  who  fucceeded  Walther 
as  allronomer  at  Nureri:berg,  is  alfo  deferving  of  notice, 
as  being  the  firil  who  propoicd  the  method  of  finding  the 
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longitmle  at  fea  by  obfcrving  the  moon's  Usance  from  the 
fun  and  certain  fixed  flar';,  which  is  now  io  iucccftfuHy 
pracHfcd  in  the  Biitifli  navy. 

Next  after  thefe  was  Nicholaus  Copernicus,  the  cele- 
brated veftorer  of  the  old  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  world, 
wliich  had  been  now  fet  afide  ever  fince  the  time  of  Pto- 
Kmy.  He  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Polifli  Prgffia,  in  1473, 
and  having  gone  through  a  regular  courfe  of  ftudies  at  Cra- 
cow, and  atte»aards  at  Rome,  he  was  made  by  the  intertft 
of  his  uncle,  who  was  biihop  ot  Wormia,  a  caftoii  of  Fraw- 
enbirg  ;  in  which  peaceful  retreat,  after  36  years  of  ob- 
fcrvations  a.id  meditations,  he  ellablifhed  his  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  with  fuch  new  and  demonftrative  ar- 
guments in  its  favour,  that  it  has  gradually  prevailed  from 
that  time,  and  is  now  univerfally  received  by  the  learned 
throughout  Europe. 

This  great  man,  however,  had  not  the  fatisfaftion  of  wit- 
neffiiig  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  being  threatened  by 
the  perfecutior  of  religious  bigots  on  the  one  fide,  and  with 
an  obiHnate  and  violent  oppofhion  from  thofe  who  called 
themfelves  philofophers  on  the  other:  it  was  not  without  the 
greatell  folicitations  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
up  his  papers  to  his  friends,  with  pcrmiffion  to  make  them 
public;  but  from  continued  importunities  of  this  kind,  he  at 
length  complied,  and  his  book,  "De  Revolutionibus  Orbium 
Cceleilium,"  after  being  fupprcfled  for  many  years,  was  at 
length  publiihed,  and  a  copy  of  it  brought  to  him  a  few 
hours  before  his  death.  His  difciple  Rheticus,  who  has 
rendered. great  fervices  to  the  mathematical  fciences  by  his 
extenfive  tables  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  ten 
feconds,  was  the  firll  who  adopted  his  ideas ;  but  they  made 
but  little  progrefs  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century. 

In  this  interval,  however,  the  fcience  was  not  wholly  neg- 
lefted.  Nonius  in  particular  wrote  fevcral  valuable  treatifes 
on  Allronomy  and  Navigation,  and  invented  fome  ufeful  in- 
ftruments,  more  accurate  than  thofe  before  known  ;  one  of 
thefe  being  the  aftronomical  quadrant,  on  which  he  divided 
the  degrees  into  minutes,  by  a  num.ber  of  concentric  circles. 
Apian  alfo,  in  1540,  wrote  a  book  called  the  "  Casfarian 
Allronomy,"  in  which  he  fhews  how  to  obferve  the  places 
of  the  liars  and  planets  by  the  aftrolabe  ;  to  refolve  aftrono- 
mical  problems  by  means  of  certain  inllruments,  and  to  pre- 
dift  and  calculate  eclipfes;  and  at  the  end  of  his  work  are 
added  obfervations  of  five  comets,  one  of  which  has  been 
fuppufed  to  be  the  fam.e.  with  that  defcribed  by  Hcvclius  ; 
and  whofe  return  was  accordingly  looked  for  in  the  year 
1789,  but  it  did  not  appear.  Gemma  Frifius,  who  lived 
about  this  time,  is  likewife  ckferving  of  notice,  as  being  the 
firft  v.'ho  recommended  time-keepers  for  finding  the  longitude 
at  fea. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  about  this  epoch,  alfo  offers 
US  a  great  number  of  excellent  practical  ailronomers  ;  one 
of  the  moll  illullrious  of  whom  was  William  IV.  landgrave 
of  Hefle-Cairrl,  who  built  an  obfervatory  in  thnt  city,  and 
furnifhcd  it  with  a  number  of  the  bell  inllruments  that 
could  be  obtained  at  that  time,  with  which  he  made  his  own 
obfervations.  He  alfo  attached  to  himfelf  the  celebrated 
ailronomers  Rothman,  and  Julius  Burgius,  and  with  their 
help  formed  a  catidogue  of  400  liars  with  their  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  adapted  to  the  begmnirg  of  the  year  1593.  It 
•was  alfo  Irom  his  prcfling  folicitations,  that  Tycho  Bi-ahe, 
one  of  the  greatell  obfervcrs  that  ever  exifted,  jirocured  the 
advantages  that  he  enjoyed  under  Frederic  II.  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

This  excellent  Danifh  allronomer,  who  was  born  at 
Knudltorpin  the  county  of  Schoiien,  in  1546,  began  to  mani- 
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fcft  his  tafte  for  this  fcience  at  the  early  agf  of  14.  An 
eflpfc  or  th--  fun  which  happened  in  1560,  firll  atti^^cd  his 
attention;  and  the  juftnefs  of  the  calculation  which  announ- 
ced this  phenomenon,  infpired  him  with  a  (Irong  defire  of 
undtrftanding  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
But  meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from  his  tutor,  and  a  part 
of  his  family,  to  thefe  purlTuits,  which  probably  ferved  only 
to  increafe  his  attachment  to  them,  he  made  a  journey  into 
Germany,  where  he  form.cd  connexions,  and  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  ailronomers 
of  that  country;  particularly  with  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  who 
reeen'ed  him  in  the  moft  flattering  manner,  and  recommend- 
ed  him  to  the  notice  of  his  fovereign.  Becoming  by  this 
means  better  known,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  ^Frederic 
II.  gave  him  thedittle  ifland  of  Huen,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Baltic,  where  he  built  an  obfervatory,  under  the  name 
of  Uraniburg,  and  in  which,  during  a  courfe  of  twenty- 
years,  he  made  a  prodigious  number  of  obfenations. 

His  tranquillity,  however,  in  this  happy  ret^eat,  was,  at 
length  interrupted;  for  foon  after  the  death  of  Frederick, 
which  happened  in  1596,  he  was  deprived,  through  the  af. 
perfions  of  fome  envious  and  malevolent  perfons,  of  his  ^ 
penfion  and  ellablifliment,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to 
follow  his  purfuits  at  Copenhagen  ;  a  minifler  of  that 
time,  of  the  name  of  Walchendorp,  having  forbid  him 
to  continue  his  obfervations.  Happily,  however,  he 
found  a  powerful  protedor  in  the  emperor  R-odolphus  II., 
who  ordered  him  to  be  properly  provided  for  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  andgavehima  commodious  houfe  at  Prague.  After  re- 
fiding  in  this  city  till  the  year  160 1,  he  was  taken  ofl"  by  a 
fudden  death,  in  the  midll  of  his  labours,  and  at  an  age 
while  he  was  yet  capable  of  rendering  great  fervices  to  aftro- 
nomy. 

This  great  man,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  inventor  of  a 
kind  of  Semi-Ptolemaic  fyftem  of  allronomy,  that  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name,  and  v>hich  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  eftabhfh  inftead  of  the  Copernican  or  true  fyftem.  But 
though  he  was  not  happy  in  this  rcfpeft,  he  has  been  of 
great  ufe  to  allronomy  by  his  numerous  obfei-vations  and 
difcoveries.  Among  other  things  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  rcfraftions  (fee  Refraction  )  ;  and  hence 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  places  of  a  great  number  of 
the  fixed  liars,  with  an  accuracy  unknown  to  former  times. 
He  alio  proved,  againft  the  opinion  whicli  then  pre\-ailed, 
that  the  comets  are  higher  than  the  moon  (fee  Comet)  ; 
a:id  from  his  obfervations  on  this  and  the  rtll  of  the  pla- 
nets, the  theories  of  their  motions  were  afterwards  correcl- 
ed  and  improved,  fo  that  for  thefe  fervices  he  will  always 
be  celebrated  and  efteemed  by  ailronomers. 

Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  for  his 
difciple  and  affillant  the  celebrated  Kepler,  who  was  born 
in  1 57 1,  at  Wiel  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtembeig,  and  was  one 
of  thofe  rare  chtiradters  that  appear  in  the  world  only  at 
particulartimes,  to  prepare  the  way  for  new  and  important  dif- 
coveries. Like  his  mailer  Tycho,  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tached himfilf  to  the  fcience  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  if  it 
be  the  privilege  of  genius  to  change  received  ideas,  and  to 
announce  truths  which  had  never  before  been  difcovcred,  he 
may  jullly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatell  men  that  liad 
yet  appeared.  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  even 
Copernicus  himfelf,  w^ere  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  Egyptians,  Chaldn;ans,  and  Indiatis,  who 
were  their  mailers  in  this  fcience ;  but  Kepler,  by  his  own 
talents  and  indullry,  has  made  difcoveries  of  which  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  antiquity. 

The  philolophcr,  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  fciences,  is  he 
who  to  a  profound  imagination  unites  a  ferupulous  judgment, 

and 
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iind  though  ardently  Jefirous  to  elevate  hhnWr  to  the  catiTc 
of  tht  pheiiomeiin,  is  equally  apprehenfive  that  he  may  be 
miilaiitn  in  tliat  which  lie  alligns  to  them.  Kepler  owed  to 
nature  the  liril  of  thcfe  advantages,  and  the  fecond  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  perceived  his  genius,  and  adviUd  him  to  abandon 
his  attachment  to  the  niyllerious  analcjnes  of  fig\ire3  and 
numbers  to  wliich  he  was  then  addifted,  and  to  attend  more 
clofelv  to  fatts  and  their  confequences.  This  appears  to 
have  had  its  proper  cfFeft,  and  Tycho  dying  a  fcv-  years  af- 
terwaras,  Kepler  was  put  in  poffeirion  of  his  collection  of 
obfervations,  which  he  employed  to  the  moft  ufcful  purpofes, 
havinir  founded  upon  them  three  of  the  moll  important  dit- 
coveries  that  have  ever  been  made  in  natural  philofophy. 

It  was  an  oppofition  of  Tvlars,  which  determined  him  to 
occupy  himfelf,  in  preference,  upon  the  motion  ot  this  pla- 
net ;   and  being  then  llrongly  attached  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyf- 
tem  as  modified  by  Tvcho  llrahc,  as  well  as  to  the  opinion 
which  had  hitherto  been  generally  received,   that  all  the  ce- 
Icftial  motions  mud  be  pcrfettly  circidar  and  uniform,   he 
endeavoured,  for  a  long  time,  to  rcprefent   thofe  of  Mars 
according   to   this  hypothefis.     At  kngth,   however,    after 
many  trials  of  this  kmd  which  he  has  given  in  detail,  in  his 
treatife  called  "Stella  Martis,"  he  difcovered  that  the  orbit 
of  Mars  is  an  elliplis  of  which  the  fun  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
foci,  and  that  the  planet  moves  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  radius  veftor,  or  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun 
to  that  of  the  planet,   defcribes  areas  proportional  to  the 
times.     This  law  he  alfo  foon  afterwards  extended  to  all 
the  planets;   and  in  1(126,   he  publiflied,  according  to  this 
theory,  his  Rudolphine  tables,  wdiich  will  be  for  ever  memo- 
rable in  aftrononiy,   as  being  the  firll  that  were  founded  on 
the  true  laws  of  the  planetary  motions. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  without  the  fpecnlations 
of  the  Greek  mathematicians,  upon  the  curves  formed  by  the 
feftions  of  a  cone,  it  is  highly  propablc  that  we  Ihould  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  of  iome  of  the  moll  curious  and  im- 
portant laws  of  nature  The  ellipfe  being  one  of  theie 
curves,  its  lengthened  figure  fuggelled  to  the  mind  of  Kep- 
ler the  idea  that  the  planet  Mars,  whofe  orbit  he  had  found 
to  be  more  oval  than  circular,  might  poffibly  move  in  it  ; 
and  foon  after,  by  means  of  the  numerous  properties  which 
the  ancient  geometers  had  dilcovered  of  the  conic  ftftions, 
he  affnred  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothefis.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fciences  affords  many  examples  of  this  kind 
of  application  of  pure  geometry,  and  of  the  advantages 
attending  it ;  for  every  thing,  in  the  immenfe  chain  of 
truths,  is  connefted  ;  and  frequently  a  fingle  obfervation  of 
apparently  trifling  confequence,  has  led  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  which  the  pha;noinena  are  the 
mathematical  refults  of  a  fmall  number  of  invariable  laws. 

The  perception  of  this  truth  was  probably  what  fiift 
gave  rife  to  the  myilerious  analogies  of  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
and  Kepler,  who  had  indulged  himiclf  in  refearches  of  this 
kind,  was  indebted  to  it  for  one  of  his  moll  brilliant  difco- 
veries.  Being  perluadcd  that  the  mean  diftances  of  the 
planets  from  the  fun  ouglit  to  be  conformable  to  thefe  ana- 
logies, he  compared  them,  for  a  long  time,  both  with  the 
properties  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  with  the  notes  of 
mufic.  At  length,  alter  feventecn  years  of  meditation  and 
calculation,  having  had  the  idea  of  comparing  them  with 
the  j)owers  of  the  numbers  by  which  they  are  expreffed,  he 
found  that  the  fquares  ot  the  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dillances 
from  the  fun;  and  that  the  fame  law  applies  equally  to  their 
fatellitcs. 

Aftronomy  is Ilkewilc  indebted  to  Kepler  for  fevcral  other 
difcoveriesj  which,  though  not  equal  to  the  former,  Me 
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dill  of  confiderable  importance.  He  believed  that  it  was 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  which  caufed  the  flnx  and  reflux 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  he  had  fo  far  an  inlight  into  the  general  law 
of  gravitation,  as  to  fnlpedl,  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
lunar  motions  were  occaiioned  by  the  combined  actions  of 
the  earth  and  the  fnn.  In  his  work  on  Optics,  he  has  alfo  ex- 
plained the  mechanifm  of  vltion,  which  was  before  unknown ; 
and  in  another  performance,  called  "Stereometiia  Doliorum," 
he  has  preiented  feveral  views  on  the  nature  of  infinites,  which 
had  confiderable  influence  on  the  revolution  that  geometry 
underwent  about  the  end  of  the  lall  century. 

It  is  afflicting  to  relate,  that  this  great  man,  who  may  be 
confidercd  as  the  founder  of  modern  ailronomy,  had  his  lall 
days  embittered  by  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  dillrefs.  A 
fmall  penfion,  which  was  fcaicely  fufiicicnt  for  his  lubfitlence, 
vvai  frequently  withheld  or  unpaid  ;  and  the  trouble  and 
vexation  which  this  occafioned  him,  obfcured  his  genius, 
and  fliortenedhis  exiftence.  He  died  on  thel5tli  of  Novem- 
ber 16^1,  m  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  nothing 
for  his  wife  and  family,  but  the  glorv'  ot  his  name,  and  the 
fame  he  had  fo  jullly  acquired;  but  as  thefe  were  infufficicnt 
to  relieve  his  own  wants,  they  could  afford  but  little  com- 
fort to  a  helplcls  wife,  and  her  wretched  off^spnng,  whofe 
indigence  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  that  they  had  not  even 
the  common  ncceiraries  of  life. 

In  the  time  of  Kepler,  there  were  not  wanting  feveral 
other  confiderable  proficients  in  ailronomy.  Edward 
Wright,  an  Englifliman,  made  feveral  good  meridian  obfer- 
vations of  the  fun,  with  a  quadrant  of  fix  feet  radius,  in 
the  years  1594,  1595,  and  1596,  from  which  he  improved 
the  theory  of  the  fun's  motion,  and  computed  his  declina- 
tion more  accurately  than  had  been  done  before.  He  alfo 
pnblidied,  in  1599,  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  "Certain 
Errors  in  Navigation  difcovered  and  detefted  ;"  containing 
a  new  method  of  projettlng  maps  and  charts,  which  liaa 
commonly,  though  crroneouily,  been  afcribed  to  Mercator. 
The  fcience  is  alfo  greatly  indebted  to  baron  Napier  of 
Scotland,  not  only  for  his  ever  memorable  invention  of  loga- 
rithms, which  has  fo  wonderfully  facilitated  the  bufinefs  of 
calculation,  but  for  fome  excellent  theorems  and  improve- 
ments in  fphcrics.  About  this  time,  likewife,  Bayer,  a 
German,  publiflied  his  "Uranometria,"  orcom])lete  Celeftial 
Atlas,  containing  the  figures  of  all  the  conilellatious  \ifible 
in  Europe;  into  which  he  introduced  the  highly  ufeful  in- 
vention of  marking  the  ftars  by  their  names,  or  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  renders  them  fo  eafy  to  be 
referred  to  with  dillinctncfs  and  precifion. 

At  the  fame  time  alio,  that  Kepler,  in  Germany,  was 
tracing  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  fettling  the  laws  of 
their  motions,  Gahleo  (who  was  born  at  Pifa,  in  Italy,  in 
1564)  was  meditating  upon  the  doftrine  of  motion  in  ge- 
neral, and  invelligating  its  principles  ;  and  from  the  admir- 
able difcoveries  which  he  made  in  this  branch  of  the  phyfico- 
mechanical  fciences,  Newton  and  Huygens  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  derive  the  moll  brilliant  and  complete  theories  of 
all  the  planetary  motions.  About  this  period  alfo,  a  fortu- 
nate accident  produced  the  moll  marvellous  inflrumeiit  that 
human  induftry  and  fagacity  could  have  ever  hoped  to  dif- 
covcr  ;  and  which,  by  giving  a  far  greater  exteiiilon  and 
precifion  to  allronomical  obiervations,  ftiewcd  many  irregu- 
larities and  new  phaenomena,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
uidcnown. 

This  invention  was  that  of  the  telefcope,  wh'ch  was  no 
fooner  known  to  Galileo,  than  he  fet  himfelf  about  to  im- 
prove it ;  and  the  dilcoveries  he  was  by  this  means  enabled 
t(J  make,  were  as  new  as  they  were  furpriiiiig.  The  face  of 
the  moon  appeared  full  of  cavities  and  afperities,  refeinbi'ing 
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vallies  and  mountains.  The  fun,  which  had  generplly  been 
confidcred  as  a  globe  of  pure  fire,  was  obfcrved  to  be  fiillied 
bv  a  number  of  dark  fpots,  which  appeared  on  various  parts 
of  his  furface.  A  gr^at  number  of  new  liars  were  difco- 
vered  in  every  part  of  the  heavens  ;  the  planet  Jupiter  was 
found  to  be  attended  with  four  moons,  which  moved  round 
him  in  the  fame  manner  that  our  moon  moves  round  the 
earth  ;  the  phafcs  of  Venus  appeared  like  thofe  of  the 
moon,  as  had  before  been  concluded  by  Copernicus  from  his 
theory;  and  in  fliort,  moft  of  the  obfervations  he  made 
furnillied  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyilem. 

In  publifiiing  the  difcoveries  which  lie  had  made  with  this 
new  inllrument,  Galiko  fliewed  in  the  moll  ineontellible 
manner,  the  annual  and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth;  which 
doftrinc,  however,  was  thought  fo  alarming,  that  it  was 
immediately  declared  heretical,  by  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, who  Wire  affembled  upon  the  occalion  ;  and  its  vene- 
rable author,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  enlightened  men 
of  his  age,  was  obliged  to  abjure,  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
the  moll  lolemn  manner,  a  truth,  which  nature  and  his  own 
underftanding  had  ihewn  him  to  be  incontrovertible.  After 
this,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment;  from 
which,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  was  enlarged,  by 
the  folicitations  of  the  grand  duke  ;  but,  that  he  might 
not  withdraw  hinifelf  from  the  power  of  the  inquifition,  he 
was  forbid  to  quit  the  territory  of  Florence,  where  he  died 
in  1642  ;  c;i:rying  with  him  the  regrets  of  Europe,  enhght- 
ened  by  his  labours,  and  their  indignation  againft  the  odious 
tribunal  which  had  treated  him  fo  unworthily.  For  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  and  further  particulars  of  this-tranfaftion, 
fee  Bonnycaftle's  Ailronomy,  p.ioi.  3d  edit,  and  the  article 
Galileo  in  this  work. 

The  celebrated  Harriot  alfo,  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  only  as  an  jlgebraili,  made,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  fimilar  difcoveries  with  thofe  of  Galileo,  as  appears 
by  his  papers  not  yet  printed,  which  are  in  the  poireflion  of 
the  earl  of  Egremont.  Mr.  Horrox,  likeuife,  a  young 
aftronomer  of  great  merit,  about  this  time,  deferves  to  be 
mentioned,  on  account  of  his  obfervation  of  the  tranlit  of 
Venus  over  the  fim's  dilk  (fee  Transit),  on  the  2.|.th  of 
November  1639  ;  which  event  he  announced  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Crabtree;  and  thefe  two  together  had  the  fingular  fatis- 
faftion  of  witnefilng,  for  the  firll  time,  a  phenomenon  which 
had  never  before  been  fcen  by  human  eyes.  Horrox  had 
even  formed  a  new  theory  of  tlie  moon,  which  is  taken 
notice  of  by  Newton  ;  but  his  early  death,  which  liappened 
in  the  beginning  of  .the  year  1 64c,  put  a  Hop  to  his  ufcful 
labours. 

The  ilifcoveries  of  Huvgens  fucceeded  thofe  of  Kepler 
and  Galileo  ;  and  few  men  have,  perhaps,  merited  more  of 
the  fcienccs,  by  the  importance  and  fubhinity  of  his  re- 
fearches.  Among  other  things,  his  happy  application  of  the 
pendulum  to  clocks,  is  one  of  the  moll  advantageous  pre- 
Icnts  that  v/as  ever  made  to  aftronomy.  He  was  alfo  the 
firll  who  found  that  the  fingular  appearances  of  Saturn,  are 
produced  by  a  ring,  by  which  the  planet  is  furrounded  ;  and 
his  afiiduity  in  obferving  it,  led  him  to  the  difcovery  of  one 
of  its  fatellites.  Geometry,  mechanics,  and  optics,  are  alfD 
indebted  to  him  for  a  great  number  of  difcoveries  :  and  if  this 
rare  genius  had  had  the  idea  of  combining  his  theorenw  on 
centrifugal  forces,  with  his  inquiries  into  the  devclopenient 
of  curves,  and- the  laws  of  Kepler,  he  would  have  raviflicd 
from  Newton  his  theory  of  curvilinear  motions,  and  that  of 
gravitation  ;  but  thefe  are  the  things  in  which  difcoveries 
generally  confill. 

Next  to  Huygens,  may  be  mentioned  Hevelius,  a  burgo- 
mailcr  of  Danuic,  who  rendered  hinifelf  highly  ufeful  to 


aflronomy  by  Ills  numerous  and  immenfe  labours:  few  ob- 
fervcrs  having  ever  exiilcd  who  were  more  indefatigable.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  he  refufed  to  make  ufe  of 
inllruments  with  tcltfcopic  fights,  an  invention  introduced 
about  that  time  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hook,  and  which 
gave  a  prccifion  to  obfervations  unknown  to  former  aftrono- 
mers.  He  even  contefted  their  utility,  ar.d  a  warm  difpute 
having  arifcn  between  him  and  Dr.  Hook  itpon  this  fubjecl. 
Dr.  Halley,  then  a  young  man  rifing  fall  into  fame  and  emi- 
nence, was  fent  to  examine  his  inftruraents,  which  were 
found  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind.  The  two  aftronomer* 
made  feveral  obfer\-ations  together,  much  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion;  and  among  them  was  one  of  an  occultation  of  Jupiter 
by  the  moon,  by  which  they  determined  the  diameter  of  the 
latter  to  be  30'  33". 

About  this  epoch,  aftronomy  began  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated  and  improved,  in  confequenccof  the  ellablilhment 
of  feveral  learned  focieties,  which,  by  exciting  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  and  enterprife  among  their  members,  greatly  con- 
tnbuted  to  the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  phyfical  fciences.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  that  of  the  Academy  of 
•Sciences  of  Paris  ;  both  of  which  have  rendered  great  fer- 
vices  to  aftronomy,  as  well  by  the  eminent  men  they  have 
produced,  as  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  the  fciencc 
has  conftantly  been  promoted  by  them.  One  of  the  firll 
effects  produced  by  thefe  ellablifliments,  was  the  great  im- 
provement of  telefcopes  and  other  inllruments,  which  had 
hitherto  been  too  much  neglecfted  for  want  of  proper  encou- 
ragement. Huvgens  conllruftcd  a  tclefcope  of  123  feet  ; 
with  which  he  long  obfer^-ed  the  moon  and  planets,  and  wa« 
the  firll  that  difcovered  Saturn's  ring.  The  celebrated  Caf- 
fini  alfo  employed  inftruments  of  this  kind,  of  200  and  3CO 
feet  focus,  with  which  he  faw  the  five  fateUites  of  Saturn, 
with  his  zones  or  belts,  as  well  as  the  (hadows  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites  paffing  over  his  body. 

The  length  of  refrafting  telefcopes,  however,  was  ftill  a 
great  inconvenience;  to  remedy  which,  as  well  as  the  great 
aberration  of  their  rays,  Merfennus  is  faid  to  have  firll 
ftarted  the  idea  of  making  telefcopes  with  reflectors,  inftead 
of  lenfes,  in  a  letter  to  Defcartes  ;  and  in  1663,  James  Gre- 
gory of  Aberdeen,  (hewed  how  futh  an  inftrument  might 
be  conllrucled.  Newton,  alfo,  after  fpending  fome  time 
on  the  conllruction  of  both  thefe  forts  of  telefcopes,  dif- 
covered the  great  inconvenience  which  arifes  to  rcfradlors, 
from  the  diflerent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
therefore  purfuing  the  other  kind,  he  prefentcd  in  the  year 
1672,  to  the  Royal  Society,  two  reflectors,  with  fpherical 
fpecula,  as  he  could  not  then  contrive  the  means  of  giving 
tl'.cm  a  paiabolic  figure.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  however, 
that  the  defects  of  refraifling  tehfcopes,  arifing  from  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  have  fiuce  been 
completely  obviated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  DoUond.  See 
Achromatic  Tklescope. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
the  beginiMng  of  the  eighteenth,  praftical  aftronomy  feems 
rather  to  have  languiflied;  but  at  the  fame  lime,  the  theoreti- 
cal part  was  carried  to  the  liigheil  degree  of  pcrfeilion,  by  the 
immortal  Newton  in  his"  Principia,"  and  by  the  aftronomy 
of  David  Gre^rory.  (See  Newtonian  Philosophy.)  About 
this  time  alfo,  clock  and  watch-work  was  greatly  improved 
bv  Mr.  Graham,  who  likewife  conftrudled  the  old  eight 
feet  mural  arch  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich, 
and  the  zenith  feflor  of  twenty-four  feet  radius,  with  which 
Dr.  Bradley  difcovered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars.  (See 
AiiERRATioN.)  The  rcfleding  telefcope  of  Gregory  and 
Ncwtou,  was  alfo  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Hadley  ;  but 
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who  is  dill  better  known  for  his  admiraUc  invention  of  the 
reflefliiig  quadrant  or  fcftor,  now  called  by  his  name,  and 
which  is  univcrfally  iifcd  at  fea,  and  in  all  nice  obfcrvations. 
Mr.  Bird  alfo,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurVi 
rendered  great  fervices  to  aftrouomy,  by  his  method  of  con- 
ftriifling  and  dividii'g  large  aflroMomicalinlltumentS  ;  which 
has  fince  been  carried  to  the  greatcil  degree  of  perfeClion 
by  that  admirable  artill  Mr.  John  Ramfden,  whofe  recent 
death  will  be  long  regretted  by  aftronomers,  and  men  of 
fcience  in  general.  RefleAing  telefccpes  were  likewife  not 
lefs  improved  by  Mr.  Short,  \vho  alio  firil  executed  the  di- 
vided objed-glafs  micrometer,  which  had  been  propofcd  and 
defcribed  by  M.  Louville  and  others. 

Thus  the  aftronomical  improvements  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  perfeftion  of 
inttruments,  and  to  the  eftablilhment  of  regular  obfervatories 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Romer,  a  celebrated  Daniih 
aftronomer,  firil  made  \ife  of  a  meridian  teleicope  ;  and  by 
obferving  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  was  led  to  his 
difcoveryof  the  motion  of  light,  vvhich  he  communicated 
to  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in  1 675.  Mr.  Flamlleed 
was  alfo  appointed  the  firil  aftronomer  royal  at  Greenwich, 
about  the  fame  time,  where  he  obferved  all  the  celeftial  phje- 
nomena  for  more  than  forty-four  years  ;  and  as  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  3000  ftars,  with  their 
places,  to  the  year  1688,  as  alfo  new  folar  tables,  and  a 
theory  of  the  moon  according  to  Horrox.  Caffini,  alfo, 
the  firil  French  aftronomer  royal,  greatly  didinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  numerous  obfcrvations  on  the  Am,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  by  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  elements 
of~their  motions. 

In  1 7 19,  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Halky, 
the  friend  of  Newton,  and  a  man  of  the  firft  eminence  in  all 
the  claffes  of  literature  and  fcience  ;  who  had  been  fent  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  to 
cbferve  the  fou them  liars,  a  catalogue  of  which  hepubliflicd 
in  1679  '  ^"'^  ^  ^^^^  years  afterwards  he  gave  to  the  public, 
his  "  Synopfis  AllronomiiE  Cometica^,"  in  which  he  ven- 
tured to  predift  the  return  of  a  comet  in  1758,  or  1759. 
He  was  thefirft  who  difcovered  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion;  and  is  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  method 
for  finding  her  parallax,  by  three  obferved  places  of  a  folar 
eclipfe  :  he  alfo  fhewed  the  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  the 
approaching  tranfit  of  Venus,  in  1 76 1,  in  determining  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  ;  and  recommended  the 
method  of  determining  the  longitude  by  the  moon's  ditlauce 
from  the  fun  and  certain  fixed  ftars,  which  has  fince  been 
carried  into  execution  at  the  inftance  of  the  prefent  aftro- 
nomer royal.  Dr.  Halley  alfo  compofed  tables  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets,  with  which  he  compared  the  obfcrva- 
tions he  made  ot  the  moon  at  Greenwich,  amounting  to 
near  1500,  and  noticed  the  differences.  About  this  time, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  France,  to  meafure  a  degree  of  the 
earth,  which  was  the  occafion  of  a  warm  difpute  concerning 
its  figure.  M.  Caflini  concluded,  from  the  meafurenient  of 
Picart,  that  it  was  an  oblong  fpheroid  ;  but  Newton,  from 
a  confideration  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  had  determined  its  figure  to  be  that  of  an 
oblate  fpheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  protuberant  at  the 
equator.  To  determine  this  point,  Louis  XV.  ordered  two 
degrees  of  the  meridian  to  be  meafured,  one  under  or  near 
the  equator  ;  and  the  other  as  near  as  pofTible  to  the  pole, 
the  refult  of  which  arduous  undertaking  was  a  confirmation 
of  Newton's  inveftigation.  MefT.  Maupertuis,  Clairault,  &c. 
were  employed  on  the  northern  expedition  ;  and  Condamine, 
Bougucr,  Don  UUoa  of  Spain,  &e.  on  the  fouthern  ;  who 
all  fullillcd  their  commilUons  with  great  credit  to  thtmftlves, 
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and  advantage  to  the  tienccs,  making  many  obfcrvations 
bcfides  thofe immediately  conneftcd with  this  fubjeft.  Among 
others,  it  was  found,  by  tiiofe  who  went  to  tlie  fouth,  that 
the  attradlion  of  the  great  mountains  ot  Peru  had  a  fenfible 
efFe£i  on  the  plumb  li.ies  of  their  large  ir.ftruments,  which 
afforded  an  experimental  proof  of  th.e  Nevitonian  d<,ftrine 
of  gravitation,  that  has  fince  been  completely  verified  by 
the  obfcrvations  of  Dr.  Mafkclyne,  made  on  the  mountain 
Schehallien  in  Scotland.  See  Attraction  of  Mounlains. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Halley,  in  1742,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  has  rendered  himfelf  highly  celebrated 
by  two  of  the  finefl  difcoveries  that  have  ever  been  made 
in  aftronomy,  the  aberration  of  light  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis.  Among  other  things,  he  alfo  formed  new 
and  accurate  tables  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  as 
well  as  the  moft  corre6l  table  of  refraclions  yet  extant.  Alfo, 
with  a  large  tranfit  inftrnment,  and  a  new  mural  quadrant 
of  eight  feet  radius,  conlhufted  by  Bird,  in  1750,  he  made 
an  immenfe  number  of  obfcrvations,  for  fettling  the  places 
of  all  the  ftars  in  the  Britifh  catalogue,  together  with  near 
150  places  of  the  moon,  the  greater  part  ot  which  he  com- 
pared with  Mayer's  tables. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  fucceeded  in  1762,  in  his  office  of  aftro- 
nomer royal,  by  Mr.  Blifs,  hut  who,  being  in  a  declining 
ilate  of  health,  died  in  1765,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Nevil 
Mafivelyne,  D.  D.  the  prefent  aftronomer  royal,  who  has 
rendered  confiderable  l\;rvice3  to  this  fcience,  by  his  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac"  the  "  Requifite  Tables," 
&c.  and  more  particularly  by  the  great  afTiduity  and  zeal  he 
has  difplayed  in  bringing  the  lunar  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  at  fea  into  general  praflice. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  other  eminent  mathematicians, 
both  of  our  own,  and  other  countries,  were  afTiduoufly  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 
The  theory  of  the  moon  was  particularly  confidered  by 
Mefs.  Clairault,  d'Alembert,  Euler,  Simpfon,  Walmfley, 
and  Mayer  ;  the  latter  of  whom  computed  a  fet  of  lunar 
tables,  tor  which,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  accuracy, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  premium  of  3000I.  by  the  board 
ot  longitude,  who  brought  them  into  ufe  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  nautical  ephemeris  which  was  publiflied  by  their 
order.  Some  veiy  accurate  tables  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
vpcre  alfo  compofed  from  obfcrvations  by  Mr.  Wargentin, 
an  excellent  Swedifh  aftronomer,  and  which  have  fince  been 
correded  by  the  author,  fo  as  to  render  them  fuperior  to' 
any  yet  publifhed. 

Among  the  French  aftronomers  who  have  alfo  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  this  fcience,  we  are  particu- 
larly indebted  to  M.  de  la  Caille  for  an  excellent  fet  of 
folar  tables,  in  which  he  has  made  allowances  for  the  at- 
traftions  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  for 
the  obiervations  which  he  made  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
iu  concert  with  the  moft  celebrated  aftronomers  in  Europe, 
in  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
the  planet  Mars  ;  and  for  adjulling  the  places  of  the  ftars 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  which  he  has  done  with  great 
accuracy.  In  Italy  alfo  the  fcience  was  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs  by  S.  Bianchini,  Bofchovich,  Frifi,  Manfredi, 
Zanotti,  and  others  ;  and  in  Germany,  by  Euler,  Mayer, 
Lambert,  &c. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  when  Dr.  Herfchel,  by 
augmenting  the  powers  of  telefcopes  beyond  the  mod  fan- 
guine  cxpee^.ations,  opened  a  fcene  altogether  unlocked  for. 
By  this  indefatigable  obferver  we  are  made  acquainted  with ' 
a  new  primary  planet  belonging  to  our  fyftem,  called  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  attended  by  fix  fatellites,  which  he  difco- 
vered  ou  the  13th  of  March  1781,  and  vvhich  being  at  twice 
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the  diflance  of  Saturn  from  the  fun,  has  donhkd  the  boundj 
fonnerly  afligiicd  to  the  folar  fyflem.  Vv'c  are  aifo  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  vanety  of  obfcrvations  0:1  feveral  other 
intereltinfr  afhonomical  f!.ih;t.£is  ;  fiich  as  tiie  difcovejy  of 
two  additional  fateilites  to  Saturn,  of  wliich  the  iminbc-r  is 
now  icven  ;  a  new  method  of  meafiiring  tlie  lunar  moun- 
tains ;  the  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  ax(.s  ;  on  the  pa- 
rallax of  the  ii:;ed  liars  ;  cata!;)trnes  of  double,  triple  ftars, 
&c.  J  of  nebuls  ;  and  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun  and 
fo'ar  fylliem  ;  the  accounts  of  which,  together  with  many 
other  valui'hie  papers,  he  has  coniir.unic^sted  from  time  to 
time  in  difFcr.;nt  parts  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclioas. 
Wiihin  this  lad  year  alfo  another  new  planet  has  been  difeo- 
vered  by  M.  Fiazzi  of  Palermo,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Ceres  Ferdiiiancia  ;  and 
even  the  difcovery  of  a  third  has  been  announced  in  fome  of 
the  foreign  journals  ;  \>ut  for  any  regular  aecourt  of  this  we 
mull  v/ait  for  further  information.  See  Georgium  Sidus, 
Ceres  F'erdrnandia,?iv.d  Pallas. 

It  is  with  great  plcafure  we  obfcrve  that  at  no  former 
period  has  this  fcience  been  cultivated  with  more  ardour 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  both  in  this  and  evvtiy  other  country 
in  Europe.  In  France,  the  phyiico-matheir.atical  part  of 
the  fcience  has  been  greatly  improved  and  extended  by  the 
celebrated  M.  la  Place,  who,  in  his  elaborate  work,  the 
"  Mcchanique  Celefle,"  has  inveftigated  all  the  phasnomcna, 
whicii  the  attraftion  or  univerfal  gravitation  of  matter  can 
produce  on  the  forms  and  motions  of  the  celsftial  bodies, 
by  their  mutual  aftions  on  each  other.  M.  Lalande,  the 
patriarch  of  ailronomers,  is  alfo  ilill  indefatigable  in  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  by  the  zeal  he  conilantly  m.anifeils  for  the  interefts 
of  this  fcience,  has  greatly  promoted  thelludy  of  it  in  almoll 
every  quarter  of  the  globe;  but  particularly  in  Germany, where 
M.  von.  Zach  is  equally  affiduous  in  forwarding  its  im.prove- 
ment.  In  all  its  collateral  branches  alfo  we  obferve  a  degree 
of  afti\^ty  that  has  never  been  exceeded.  New  admeafure- 
ments  of  the  earth  have  been  undertaken  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  France,  which,  from  the  great  improvements  of 
inftruments,  -•'id  the  (kill  and  indullry  of  the  obfervers, 
promife  a  greater  accuracy  in  the  refults  than  could  have 
been  obtained  bv  thofe  who  were  form-erly  engaged  in  this 
undertaking.  From  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  major  Mudge, 
in  particular,  who  is  now  employed  by  our  government  to 
make  a  trigonometrical  furvey  of  the  country,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  molt  accurate  details  on  this  fubjeft  that  have  ever 
jet  been  prefcnted  to  the  public. 

We  (haU  conclude  by  obferving  that  there  flill  remains  a 
-number  of  difcoveries  to  be  made  in  this  fcience.  We  have 
not  yet  determined  the  times  of  rotation  and  the  proper 
figures  of  fome  of  the  planets  and  their  fatellites  ;  nor  do 
we  know  with  fufScient  precilion  the  maffes  of  thofe  bodies. 
The  thtor)'  of  their  motions  alfo  confifts  in  a  fcrics  of  ap- 
proximations, of  which  the  convergence  depends  both  upon 
the  perfection  of  inllruments,  and  the  progrcfs  of  analyiis, 
and  which  for  that  reafon  ought  to  acquire  continually  new 
degrees  of  exadtnefs.  Oblervations  On  the  return  of  comets 
already  obferved,  as  well  as  on"thofe  which  may  hereafter 
appear,  fhould  liktwii'c  be  made  with  great  care,  and  par- 
ticularly on  fuch  as  may  entirely  change  their  orbits,  as  it 
has  been  conjectured  was  the  cafe",  by  the  aftion  of  Jupiter 
on  the  one  which  appeared  in  1770  ;  as  alfo  fuch  accidents 
which  the  proximity,  and  even  the  fliock  of  thefe  bodies, 
may  occafion  to  the  planets  and  their  fatellites ;  fuch  are 
'the  principal  objefts  which  fhould  engage  the  attention  of 
future  allronomers. 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  writings  and  authors 
©n  this  fcience,  the  reader  may  confult  Wcidkr's  "  Hiilory 
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of  Aftronomy,"  which  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1737, 
as  alfo  "  Bailly's  Hiilory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Allr o- 
nomy,"  ^'^ontucla's  "  Kiftoire  des  Mathematiqucs,"  and 
the  firll  volume  of  Lalande's  Aftronomy.  The  more  mo- 
dern and  popular  works  on  the  fubjeft  are  numerous  and 
well  known  ;  as  thofe  of  Emerfon,  Eergufon,  Long,  Bon- 
nycaftle,  &c. ;  in  the  latter  of  wliich,  in  particular,  thi 
elementary  parts,  and  general  outline  of  the  fcience,  are 
d'.feribed  with  great  perfpicuity  a:id  elegance. 

AsTROKOMY  is  fometimes  divided  with  refpecl  to  it« 
different  dates,  into  new  and  o/if. 

Astronomy,  ylncient,  is  fuch  as  tlie  art  flood  under 
Ptolemy  and  his  .followers,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  folid 
orbs,  epicycles,  exccntrics,  deferents,  trepidations,  &c. 

AsTROxoMY,  New,  is  fuch  as  the  art  has  been  fmce  Co- 
pernicus, by  whom  thofe  fictitious  machines  were  thrown 
out,  and  the  conllitution  of  the  heavens  reduced  to  more 
liniple,  natuml,  and  ceitain  pricciplts. 

In  Ricciolus's  Almagellum  Novum,  publifhed  in  1651, 
we  have  the  feveral  hypothefes  of  all  the  allronomers,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern. — And  in  Dr.  Gregor)''s  Elemerta 
Attronomios  Phyfica:  &  Geometricx,  in  1702,  the  whole 
modfern  aftronomy,  as  founded  on  the  difcoveries. of  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton. — The  fubltance  of 
the  old  allronomy  is  given  by  Tacquet  ;  and  of  the  new 
allronomy  by  Whifton,  in  his  Pnelectiones  Ailronomici,  in 
1707.  Mercator's  Inftitutiones  Aftronom.icx,  publidied  in 
1676,  contains  the  whole  dodtrine,  both  according  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns  ;  and  Dr.  Keill's  Introdufiio  ad  vc- 
ram  Aftronomiam,  ia  1718,  comprehends  the  modem;  to 
which  might  be  added  Vince's  Aftronomy,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
1800;  and  his  Praftical  Aftronomy,  4to. 

ASTROPECTEN,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  ftar-filh,  compofed  of  a 
body,  or  central  nucleus,  furrowed  in  the  manner  of  the 
fliells  of  the  common  fcallop,  and  parting  into  five  princi- 
pal rays,  from  each  of  which  there  iflue  feveral  traufverfe 
procedes,  covered  with  a  hairy  down. 

ASTROPODIA.     See  A'steria,  and  SxAR/on^. 

ASTROSCOPE,  in  Aponomy,  a  kind  of  aftronomical 
inftrument,  compofcd  of  two  cones,  on  whofe  furface  the 
conftellations,  with  their  ftars,  are  delineated,  by  mean* 
of  which  the  ftars  may  eafily  be  known. 

The  aftrofcope  is  the  invention  of  Wil.  Schukhard,  for- 
merly proftlfor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  who  pub- 
liflud  a  treatife  exprefslv  on  it,  in  1698. 

ASTROSCOPIA, 'from  arrj,7?<ir,  and  <rr.',T'i-,  I  confi- 
der,  the  art  of  obferving  and  examining  the  ftars  by  means 
of  telefcopes,  in  order  to  difcover  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

Huygens  improved  this  art  confiderably  in  his  "  Aftro- 
fcopia  Compendiaria  Tubi  Optici  molimine  liberata,"  where 
he  ftiews  how  to  manage  tlie  largeft  glalfes  without  help 
of  a  tube.     See  Telescope. 

ASTROTHEMATA,  in  Apoh;y,  the  places  or  po- 
fitions  of  the  ftars  in  a  theme  of  the  heavens.  Vital.  Ltx. 
Math. 

ASTROTHESIA,  from  ar-r.^,  and  T.fn^i,  I  phut,  is 
ufed  bv  fome  for  a  conftellation  or  image  in  the  heavens, 
compofed  of  feveral  ftars. 

ASTRUC,  John,  M.  D.  in  B'logrobhy,  a  learned  phy- 
fician,  and  author  of  numerous  medical  and  philoiophical 
works,  was  borne  at  Sauve,  a  confiderable  town  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  on  the  19th  of  March  lfiS4.  He  was  early- 
initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  the  clafiics  by  his  father, 
and  was  fent  to  complete  his  education  to  the  univerfity  at 
Montpelier,  where  ia  1 700  he  commeaced  maftci  of  aits, 
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and  in  1702,    haclielor  of  medicine.     In  the   fame  year  lie 
publ'.lhed   his   difiertation    "  De  motiis  fcmicntativi  caufa," 
which  was  foon  folloivcd  by  feveral   controverlud   pieces  on 
the  manner  in   which   the   food  is  digtilcd  in  the  llomach, 
which  he  contended   was   effected  bv  a  jieciihar  leaven,   ex- 
citing fermentations  ;   contrary  to  the   opinion  of  Pitcairae 
and  other  mechanical   phyficians,  who   attempted  to    prove 
that  our  food  vvai  tritnrated  or  ground  to  a  pulp  in  the  ilo- 
niach  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  and  other  mufcks,  to 
which  they  gave  a   power  equal  to  feveral  thoufand  pounds 
weight.     In  17 10,  he  was  made  profcfTor  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  at  Touloufe.   In  1716,  he  returned  to  Montpelier, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  profeffor's  chair  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Chatclain.   In  1720,  he  publifhcd  his  trcatife  "  Dc 
Hydrophobia,"    and  in  1 721  "  Sur  I'Origuie  des  Maladies 
Epidemiques,    principalement  de    la   Petle,"    in    which    he 
ftrongly  lupports  the  opinion  that  the  plague  is  a  contagious 
difeafe,   in   oppofition  to  Chicancn   and  other  writers,  who 
then,  as   now,  attempted  to   eftabliih   a   contrary  dotlrine. 
He  fuppofed  there  was  fomc  analogy  between  the  poifon  of 
the  plague  and  the  venereal  difeafe.      He  took  an  early  and 
adtive  part  in  the   ditpute  between  the  faculty    of  medicine 
and  the  furgeons  at  Paris  ;  and  as  he  was  well  verfed  in  the 
hilfory  of  medicine,  he  (lieu-ed  that  in  early  tijnes   the  chi- 
rurgeons  were   examined   by   phyficians    previous  to    their 
being  allowed  to  praAife.      In  1729,  he  was  invited  to  Po- 
land, and  made  phyfician  to  the  king,  Augulhis  the  fecond  ; 
but  finding  this   place   lefs   favourable  to  his  iludies,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  fixed  himfelf  at  Paris  ;  and   in  1730, 
was  appointed  coniulting   phyfician   to   the   king,  and  foon 
after,  on  the  death  ot  Geofroy,  profcflor  of  medicine  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris,  where  the  reputation   he   had  pre- 
vioufly  acquired  procured   him  a  numerous  and  refpedfable 
auditory  ;  pupils  flocking  to   him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
In  1737,  he  publifhcd  "  Memoires  pour  I'Hilloire  naturelle 
de  I^anguedoc,"  in  which  a  particular  account   is  given  of 
the   mineral   waters   of    Balaruc.      In    1745,   ^^^   publiQied 
"  Traftatus  Pathologicus;"  and  174S,  "  Traftatus  Therau- 
peuticus,"  both  in  8vo.  ;  which  were  in  their  time  well  re- 
ceived,   but  are  fuperleded  now   by  the  adoption   of  new 
theories,  in  their  turn  to  give   way    to  fubfequent  fpecula- 
tions.     In  1736,  he  publifhcd  his  principal  work  "  De  Mor- 
bis  ^'enereis,"  which   foon,  and  defcrvedly,  raifed  his  fame 
to  the  highefl  pitch  of  eminence.     Tlie   work   was  eagerly 
received,  and  tranflated  into  all  the  modern  languages  ;  the 
learned  in   every   country   being  defirous  of  naturaliling  a 
produflion,  containing  the  compKtelt;   hillory,  defcription, 
and   mode  of  treating  the   difeafe   that  had  appeared.     In 
the  firff  part,  the  author  labours  to    fhew,  that  the  difeafe 
was  new,  and  of  a    nature  diflinct  from  all  others  ;  that  it 
was  firfl  imported  into    Europe  by    the   Spaniajds  who  at- 
tended Columbus  in  the  difcovery  of  America.     This  part 
has  lately   been   controverted,     and   paffages   from    various 
early  writers  have  been  produced,  that  are  fuppofed  to  point 
out  the  difeafe  ;  a  finglc  fymptom  or  two   rcfembling   fome 
of  thofe  attending  the  lues  venerea  being  obfcurely  noticed 
in  them.     He  confiders  mercury  as  the   fole  fpecific  in  the 
cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  and  of  the  different  vvavs  of  ad- 
minillering  it,  prefers  that  by  inuniflion.     The  author  foon 
after  publifhcd   "  Doute-,  fur  1' Inoculation  de  la  petite  ve- 
role  propofe  a  la  Faculte  de   Paris,"  but  without  his  name  ; 
and  in  1759,  "  Traite  desTumours  ct  des  Ulccres,  avec  deux 
Eettres,   i.  fur  la    coriipofition    des   quelques  remedcs  ;    et 
2.   fur  la  nature  et  le  fucces   des   nouveaux   remedes  qu'on 
propofe    pour  la  guerifon   des   maladies  veneiieufcs."      In 
this  work  which  has  confiderable  merit,  the   author  treats 
largely  of  hydatids  paffed  off  by  ilool  and  by  vomiting,  or 


found  in  the  livers  of  perfons  who  have  died  tabid.  He  is 
one  of  the  firll  writers  who  denies  his  afTent  to  the  opinion 
that  marks,  dillortions,  and  mutilations  of  the  bodies  of 
infants,  are  occafioned  by  the  imaginations  of  the  mothers. 
In  1761,  he  jniblillied  "  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Femmes," 
6  vols.  i2mo.  ;  this  has  been  tranflated  into  Englilli,  as 
well  as  his  "  Art  d'Accouchtr,  reduit  a  fes  principes  ;"  the 
lail  work  he  lived  to  iinifh.  The  author  had  tried  the  ef- 
fei\  of  cicuta,  he  tells  us,  in  cancer,  but  without  advantage; 
and  thinks  its  reputation  for  rcfolving  fchirrhi  had  arilcii 
from  indurated  glands  of  the  breail  which  were  taken  for  them, 
hut  were  not  fchirrons,  having  difappeared  under  its  ufe. 
Tliis  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  later  experience.  On 
the  whole,  we  find  in  this  writer  great  marks  of  genius,  as 
well  as  of  labour  and  refearch,  and  he  will  be  dcfervedly 
handed  down  to  pofterity  as  one  who  has  contributed  confi- 
derably  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  medicine.  As 
early  as  the  year  1743,  he  was  arlinilted  member  of  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine  at  Paris  :  he  was  a  conllant  attendant  at 
their  meetings,  and  a  zealous  proteftor  of  th.eir  privileges. 
With  an  active  mii.d,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a 
flrcnig  and  vigorous  conftitution,  whicli  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  proteflional  exertions  until  within  a  very  fmall 
time   of  his   death,    which  happened   on   the   5th  of  May 

1766,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  In  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  author's  trcatife  "  De  Morbis  Venereis,"  he  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  writers  who  had  treated  on  the  fubjecfl 
before  him,  with  brief  flvetches  of  their  lives,  and  analyfes 
of  their  woiks.  This  pa"t  appears  to  have  been  executed 
with  fidelity,  and  has  afforded  us  uleful  and  valuable  mate- 
rials in  our  labours,  as  has  likewife  a  poilluimons  work  of 
the  author,  his  "  Memoires  pour  fen'ir  a  I'Hilloire  de  la 
Faculte  du  Medicine  de  Montpelier,"  publilhed  by  Lorry  in 

1767,  in  4to.,  and  enriched  with  a  beautiful  coloured  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  an  account  of  his  life.  Hall.  Bib. 
Med.  &  Chirur.  Lorry  Eloge  HilL  de  M.  Aftruc.  One 
very  lingular  work  httle  noticed,  and  perhaps  little  deferving 
notice,  as  founded  folely  on  fpeculation  and  conjeflure, 
was  his  "  Conjcflures  fur  les  memoires  originaux  dont  il  pa- 
roit  que  Moife  fe  fcrvi  pour  compofer  le  livre  de  Gencfe," 
Bruxelles,  1759.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  works  of 
this  celebrated  writer  were  ever  collcfted  and  publilhed 
together  ;  but  they  are  certainly  deferving  that  attention. 

ASTRUM,  or  AsTRON,  in  y/JIrori'/inv,  a  conllellatlon 
or  aflemblage  of  flars.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  diilinguilhed 
from  q/Ici;  which  denotes  a  fiiigle  ftaj". 

Some  apply  the  term,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  to  the 
Great  Dog  ;  or  rather  to  the  great  bright  flar  in  his  m.outh. 
Vital. 

AsTRUM,  ill  y/«c;Vn/  Gtngrnphy,  the  name  of  a  large  town 
of  the  PeKiponncfns,  in  the  Argolide. 

ASTRIJNO,  ill  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  famous 
for  its  baths. 

ASTRUP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  billiopric  of  Ofnaburgh,  four  miles  north  of 
Olnaburgh. 

ASTURA,  in  Ar.clmt  Geop-aphy,  a  river  of  Italy,  and 
alfo  an  illand,  according  to  Pliny.— Cicero  had  a  villa  of 
this  name  near  the  fea,  within  view  of  Circseum  and  Aiitium, 
whither  he  retired,  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  when  he 
firll  received  at  his  Tufculan  villa  the  news  of  the  profcrip- 
tion  in  which  tliey  were  included,  and  wliercc  they  pro- 
pofed  to  tranfport  themfelves  direiftly  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  enemies.  Here  Cicero  found  a  veffel  ready  for  him, 
in  which  he  immediately  embarked;  but  the  winds  being 
adverfe,  he  was  obliged  to  land  at  Circ:eum,  near  which  he 
fptnt   a    night,    in    great    anxiety  and  irrefolution.      The 
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quedion  upon  which  he  dehbcratcd  was,  what  courfe  he 
fhould  take;  and  whether  he  (hould  fly  to  Brutus  or  to 
Cafliiis,  or  to  S.  Pompeius;  but,  after  all  his  deliberations, 
none  of  them  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expedient  of 
dying;  fo  that,  as  Plutarch  fays,  he  h^d  fome  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  killing  himfelf  in  Cxfar's  houfe ; 
in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon 
Csefar's  perfidy  and  ingratitude:  but  the  importunity  of  his 
fcrvants  induced  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta,  where  he 
landed  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a  mile 
from  thecoall;  "  weary  of  life  and  the  Tea,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  die  ni  that  country  which  he  had  often 
faved."  Hither  he  was  purfued  by  the  foldiers  that  were 
fent  in  quell  of  him;  and  though  he  fird  into  the  woods,  he 
was  overtaken  and  put  to  death..  Middl-.-ton's  Cicero,  vol.  ii. 
p.  495. 

AsTURA,  in  Gfo^rnpky,^  good  harbour  on  the  fouth-wefl 
coaft  of  Italy,  about  tv.i.-!ve  or  fourteen  leagues  fuuth-eall 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  eall 
from  port  Neptune,  and  nearly  ea!l  from  mount  Cercclli. 

ASTURAGAMICOSK,'  a  hke  of  Lower  Canada, 
eightv-one  leagues  north-eall  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  50°  25'. 
W.  long.  67''  2;'. 

ASTUR.IA,  in  /Inc'it-nt  Geography,  a  kingdom  of  Spain, 
fubdued  by  the  Roman  emperor  Augullus,  after  the  people 
had  long  refilled,  in  connedlion  with  theCautabrians,  repeated 
attempts  to  reduce  them  under  the  Roman  yoke.  But  at 
length  the  diltrefs  of  famine  was  fo  great,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  fmrender;  upon  which  the  Cantabrians,  who, 
defperate  as  their  fituation  was,  were  refolved  to  renew  their 
efforts,  fell  upon  them,  and  compelled  io,oco  of  them  to 
feek  an  afylum  in  the  Roman  intrenchments.  Tiberius, 
however,  refufcd  to  admit  th.;m  into  the  camp;  fo  that 
defpairing  of  relief,  fome  fell  upon  their  own  fwords,  others 
threw  themfelves  into  the  flames  which  they  had  kindled 
for  this  purpofe,  and  others  dilpatched  themfelves  bv  poilon. 
The  furviving  Afturlans  collected  all  their  llrength  agaiuil 
the  next  campaign;  but  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  valour 
and  dcfpair  proved  fruitlefs.  Weakened  by  repeated  de- 
feats, they  were  under  the  necefhty  of  fubmitting  to  the 
Roman  power,  till  the  fubverfion  of  that  empire  by  the 
Goths.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eiglith  century  Don 
Palayo  reftored  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  AlUirias. 
Ailuria,  tiie  capital  of  the  Afiurians,  was,  in  ar.cient  lim?.s 
the  famous'  "  Colonia  Augulla,"  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
This  place  divided  the  Allures  into  Auguiljni  and  Tranf-  _ 
montarii.  The  fevcnth  Roman  legion,  iutitlcd  "  Augulla 
Gemina,"  was  fettled  between  the  Aflurian  fea  and  the 
capital  of  this  dillridt,  called  "  Afturia  Augufta,"  now 
AsTORCA.  The  country  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Adura,  and  is  now  denominated  "  Allurias."  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  by  the  poecs  for  the  gold  it  produced. 

ASTURTAS,  in  Geogriiphv,  the  ancient  AJlui'm,  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  about  fortyeifrht  leagues  long,  and  eighteen 
broad;  bounded  on  the  eall  by  Bifcay,  on  the  foutli  by  Old 
Callile  and  Leon,  on  the  well  by  Galicia,  and  on  tiie  nortii 
by  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  It  is  ufnally  divided  into  two  parts 
or  diftridls  called  Ailuria  of  Oviedo,  and  Ailuria  of  San- 
tillane;  and  hence  it  derives  its  plural  name  Allurias.  The 
country  is  geueiallv  mountainous  and  rugged;  and  towards 
the  fouth  are  the  mountains  which  branch  from  the  P\  renees, 
and  feparate  it  from  Old  Callile  and  Leon;  thefc  are  co- 
vered with  extenfive  forefts.  The  foil,  however,  produces 
3  fufficiency  of  corn,  great  quantities  of  fruit,  and  excellent 
wine.  Its  horfes  are  in  great  elleem,  and  maintain  tiicir 
reputation  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  preferred 
them  to  aU  the  other  horfts  in  Spain.     The  i.nbabitants, 


who  value  themfelves  even  at  this  day  on  the  purity  of  their 
blood,  and  their  defcent  from  the  ancient  Goths,  are  poor, 
but  honed,  generous,  brave,  and  laborious.  The  principal 
towns  are  Oviedo,  Santillaiie,  and  San  Andero.  The  eldeil 
fon  of  the  king  of  Spain  takes  the  title  of  the  prince  of 
Afturias,  and  hears  the  arms  of  the  country. 

ASTURICANI,  in  ylndent  Geography,  a  people  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia.     Ptolemv. 

ASTURASPES,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  river  of 
Alivflinia,  now  called  Mareb.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  repre- 
fcnted  by  the  ancients  as  forming  the  ifland  of  Mtroe. 

ASTY,  a  village  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Dicdorus 
Siculus  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Canopus,  according  to  Steph. 
Byz. 

ASTYAGES,  in  Biography,  king  of  the  Medcs,  was 
the  foil  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  74.) 
and  Paufaiiias  (1.  v.  c.  10.  p.  398.)  ;  and  began  his  reign, 
according  to  Blair's  tables,  in  the  year  585  B.  C.  Sir  Ilaac 
Newton  (Chron.  apud  Oper.  t.  v.  p.  222.)  fays,  that  Hero- 
dotus, folltnved  by  Paufaiiias,  has  inverted  the  order  of  the 
kings  Ailyages  and  Cvaxarcs  ;  making  Cyaxares  to  be  the 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Phraortes,  and  the  father  and  prede- 
ceffor  of  Aftyages,  the  father  of  Mandaiie,  and  grand- 
father of  Cyrus.  Confidering,  he  adds,  that  Cyaxares 
reigned  long,  and  that  no  author  mentions  more  kmgs  of 
Media  tlian  one,  called  Aftyages  ;  and  that  ^^Lfchyhis,  who 
lived  in  thofe  days,  knew  but  of  two  great  monarchs  of 
Media  and  Perfia,  the  father  and  the  fon,  older  than  Cyrus, 
he  concludes,  that  Ailyages,  the  father  of  Mandanc,  and 
grandfather  of  Cyrus,  was  the  father  and  predecelTor  of 
Cyaxares  ;  and  that  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Cyaxares,  wai 
called  Darius.  Accordingly,  he  fays,  that  Aftyages  began 
his  reign  at  the  death  of  Phraortes,  who  was  (lain  by  the 
Affyrians  in  the  year  of  Nabonaffer  1 1 1 .,  or  637  B.C., 
and  reigned  26  years.  According  to  Herodotus,  Aftyages 
married  his  daughter  to  a  Perfian  nobleman  named  Cam- 
byfes.  During  her  pregnancy  he  had  a  dream,  fignifying 
that  the  child  that  was  to  be  born  fhould  rule  over  all  Afia. 
This  prediction  alarmed  him  ;  and  he  determined  to  dellroy 
the  child.  Harpagus,  who  was  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
difobeyed  th^  roval  command,  and  intrulltd  the  nurture 
and  education  of  the  infant  Cyrus  with  one  of  the  king's 
heidfmen.  When  Cyrus  was  ten  years  old,  Aftyages  dif- 
covered  the  fraud,  and  caufed  the  only  fon  of  Harpagus  to 
be  killed,  and  his  flcfli  to  be  ferved  up  to  h'm  in  a  banquet. 
Harpagus  for  fome  time  diflembled  his  indignation  at  this 
aft  of  barbarity,  but  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
revenge,  he  called  Cyrus,  arrived  at  mai.hood,  from  Pcrfia, 
whither  he  had  been  ftnt  to  his  real  parents,  and  afiiiled 
him  to  rcvult  againil  his  grandfather.  Ailyages  was  de- 
feated ;  and  caufed  the  Magi,  who  had  led  him  to  imagine 
that  the  danger  apprehended  from  his  fon's  revolt  was  at  aa 
end,  to  be  all  impaled.  In  a  fecond  engagement  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prifoner ;  upon  which  he  was  dcpofed 
by  Cyrus,  after  having  reigned  35  years,  and  the  Medcs 
were  fubjefted  to  the  Perfians.  Aftyages  was  confined  to 
his  palace,  hut  fiiffcred  to  clofe  his  life  by  a  natural  death. 
Xenophon,  in  his  "  Cyropx-dia,"  a  work  which  the  beil 
critics  have  confidercd  more  as  a  fiftion  than  a  true  hiftory, 
reprefents  Cyrus  as  having  been  openly  educated  at  the  court 
of  his  grandfather  Aftyages,  who  retained  the  crown  till 
his  death,  and  was  fucccded  by  his  fon  Cyaxares  II.  Af- 
tyages has  been  rtckoued  by  fome  the  "  Ahafuerus"  of 
fcriptui-e.  Aiic.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  23.  See  MtDiA,  and 
Pfrsia. 

ASTYANAX,    in    Anc'unt    H'ljlory,    the  only  fon    of 

Hedor  and   Audiomache.     Calchas,  "the  foothfayer,  pre- 

Z  i  djtled. 
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5t£lcd,  that  if  he  lii'ed  to  manhood,  he.woulc!  behove  valiant 
than  his  father,  and  avenge  his  deatli.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  difpatch  him  in  his  minority.  Andromache 
took  pains  for  concealing  him  ;  but,  it  is  faid,  that  Ulyfles 
difcovcred  him,  and  precipitated  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Trojan  walls.  The  death  of  Ailyanax  is  the  principal  fub- 
jcft  of  Euripides's  tragedy  of  the  Trojans. 

ASTYKOMl,  in  ylnl'iiiiily,  were  magiilrates  at  Athens 
who  had  the  iiifpeftion  of  the  llreets,  and  alfo  of  players 
on  inftruments  and  li.uffoons-  They  were  ten  in  number, 
and   coriefponded   to    the  plebeian   a;diles  of  Rome.     Sec 

AcORANOMt'S. 

ASTYPALjEA,  in  ylncicnt  Geography,  an  idand  ef 
Afin,  in  the  Cretan  fea,  where,  according  to  Cicero  (De 
Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  iS.),  divine  hononrs  were  rendered  to 
Achilles.  Steph.  Byz.  fays,  that  this  idand,  one  of  the 
Cvplades,  was  called  Pyrrha  when  the  Cavians  poflefred  it, 
and  afterwards  Pylia.  Its  name  Ailypalxa,  in  its  proper 
fignificalion,  means  the  "  ancient  city,"  and  is  faid  to  be 
derivtd  from  that  of  the  daughter  of  Phoenix  and  Piramede, 
fifter  of  JLnropa,  and  beloved  by  Neptune,  by  w!iom  he 
had  Ancxus,  who  reigned  over  the  people  named  Lclegi. 
Paufan.  1.  vii.  c.  4.  It  was  alio  called  "  Theontrape/.a," 
i.  e.  the  table  of  the  gods,  becaufe  its  foil  is  fertile,  and  al- 
moft  enamelled  with  flowers.  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Stampalia. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  idand  of  Cos.  Strabo. 
— Alfo,  a  promontory  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  in  tlie 
territory  of  JVIindus.  Strabo. — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  idand 
of  Samos. 

ASTYRA,  or  Astvre',  a  town  of  iEolis  ;  but  it  no 
longer  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  Pliny. — Alfo,  a  village  of  Afia 
Minor,   in  the  Troade,  near  mount   Ida,  in   the  vicinity  of 

which  was  a  grove  confeerated  to  Diana  Altyrxne Alfo, 

a  town  of   Phosnicia,    in    the    neiglibourhood   of   the   ifle 
of  Rhodes.     Steph. Byz. 

ASTYRON,  a,  town  of  Illyria,  built  by  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

ASUADA,  a  town  of  Pakftine.     Not.  Imp. 
ASUCA  Bay,  in  Geop-cphy,  lies  on   the   fouth  part  of 
the   gulf  of  Sofala,  on  the  S.  E.  coaft  of  Africa,   in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

ASUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  idand  of 
Crete  (Pliny),  the  Afos  of  Steph.  Byz.  whence  Jupiter 
derived  the  appellation  of  Afius. 

AsuM,  or  Offion,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afiica,  on  the 
fea-coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel. 

ASUMATZ,  a  town  of  Walachia,  eight  miles  ead;  of 
Buchoreft. 

ASWAD,  a  town  of  Arabia,  28  miles  fouth  of 
Saade. 

ASYLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
country  of  the  Turdetani.     Ptolemy. 

ASYLUM,  a  faniluary  or  place  of  refuge,  where  a 
criminal  who  dieltcrs  himfclf  is  deemed  inviolable,  and  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  officer  of  ju  [lice. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  pr.r^icle  a.,  and 
crufM-j,  I  hurt  ;  becaufe  no  perfon  could  be  taken  out  of  an 
afyhim  witiiout  facrilege. 

The  firft  afylum  was  eftablidied  at  Athens,  by  the 
defcendants  of  Hercules,  to  flicker  themfclves  from  the 
fury  of  his  enemies  ;  to  fcrve  as  a  refuge  for  children  who 
fled  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  parents,  and,  as  fome 
have  faid,  to  be  a  fandUiary  for  fuppliants  in  general.  This  is 
faid  by  Statins,  Theb.  xii.  and  Servius,  in  iEncid  viii.  to 
liave  been  the  firll  afylum  ;  others  fuppofe  that  it  was  full 
built  i-t  'I^hcbes  by  Cadmus,  for  the  reception  of  all  cri- 
^uiuals.   Faufaa.  1.  \u.   i£ii.  I.  ii.  v.  uz.    Eurip.  Hecuba, 
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V,  T46.  In  imitation  of  the  afylum  of  Cadmus,  Romulus  e'lla. 
blidied  one  between  the  two  groves  on  the  Capitoline  mount, 
which  was  free  of  acccfs  to  all  criminals.  The  oracle  of 
Belphos,  according  to  Plutarch,  famSioned  this  political 
edablidiment  of  Romulus  with  its  approbation.  Wlien 
Romulus  ci.larged  his  new  city,  whieli  by  this  policy  was 
fi.ockcd  witii  inhabitants,  the  afyluai  was  inelofed  within 
the  walls,  and  thofe  who  had  fli.d  to  it,  being  brought  un- 
der fome  regulations,  became  citizens  of  Rome.  Plut.  in 
Rom.  1.  V.  c.  19.     Dion.  Hal.  1.  ii. 

The  temples,  altars,  ftatues,  and  tombs  of  heroes,  were, 
anciently,  the  ordinary  retreat  of  tl'.ofe  who  found  them- 
felves  aggrieved  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  or  oppreded  by 
the  violence  of  tyrants;  but  temples  were  held  the  moll 
facred  and  inviolable  refuge.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  the 
gods  took  upon  them  to  puni.1i  the  criminal^  who  thus 
threw  himfelf  upon  them;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
impiety  in  man  to  take  vengeance  out  of  the  hands  ot  the 
immortals. 

The  Ifraelites  had  their  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  of 
God's  own  appointment;  where  the  guilty,  who  had  not  com- 
mitted any  deliberate  crime,  found  fafcty  and  piotedtion.  As 
to  the  heathens,  they  allowed  refuge  and  impunity  even  to  the 
vileft  and  moil  flagrant  oft'enders,  fome  out  of  fuperflition, 
and  others  for  the  fake  of  peopling  their  cities ;  and  it  was 
by  this  means,  and  with  iucli  inhabitants,  that  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Rome,  were  firft  ftocked.  We  even  read  of 
alyhims  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  among  the  ancient  Gauls  ; 
and  there  are  fome  cities  in  Geimany  which  Hill  prefervc 
the  ancient  right  of  afylum. 

Hence,  on  the  medals  of  feveral  ancient  cities,  particularly 
in  Syria,  we  meet  with  the  infcription  AITAOI,  to  wliich  is 
added,  lEPAI.  Tiiis  quality  of  afylum  v.as  given  them, 
according  to  M.  Spanheim,  in  regard  to  their  temples,  and 
of  the  gods  revered  by  thcii^ 

The  fame  qualities  liave  alfo  been  given  to  deities  :  thus 
Diana  of  Ephefus  is  called  anX^.  Add,  that  the  camp, 
formed  by  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  called  afyhim,  and 
afterwards  became  a  city,  in  which  was  a  temple  ereftcd  to 
the  god  Afylsus,  Rtc;  Ao■^^alo;.  It  appears  from  Plaulns 
(Moilell.  v.  I.),  tliat  daves  had  particular  afylums  :  fuch  was 
the  temple  at  Athens  ;  or  the  tomb  of  Thefeus  ;  becaufe 
he  never  refufed  to  avenge  the  oppreded,  and  to  fuccour 
the  wretched.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  was  an 
afylum  for  debtors.  In  procefs  of  time,  afylums  were  fo 
multipHed,  that  it  became  nectdary  to  regulate  and  reform 
them,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  iii.  c.6o.);  and  Suetonius  (Tiberii.  c.  37.) 
fays,  they  were  utterly  abohdied. 

The  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodofius  granting  the 
like  immunities  to  churches,  the  bilhops  and  monks  laid  hold 
of  a  certain  tradl  or  territory,  without  which  they  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  lecuiar  jurildiiftion  :  and  fo  well  did  they 
manage  their  privileges,  that  convents,  in  a  little  time,  be- 
came next  akin  to  fortreflcs,  where  the  moft  notorious 
villains  were  in  fafety,  and  braved  the  power  of  the  magi- 
ftrate. 

Thefe  privileges,  at  length,  were  extended  not  only  to 
the  churches  and  church-yards,  but  alfo  to  the  bidiops' 
houfcs,  whence  the  criminal  could  not  be  removed  without 
a  legal  afliirance  of  life,  and  an  entire  reiniiTion  of  the  crime. 
TJie  reafon  of  the  extenfion  was,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  live  altog  ther  in  the  churelies,  &c.  where  feveral 
of  the  occafions  ot  hfe  could  not  be  decently  performed. 

But,   at  length     thefe   afyla,    or   fanftuaries,   were  alfo 
ftrippcd  of  moll  ot  their  immunities,  becaufe  they  ferved  to 
make  guilt  and  libcrtinifm  more  bold  and  daring.     Li  En- 
gland, 
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rrUnd,  particularljr,  they  were  eiitialy  aboIifiieJ.    See  Sakc- 

TUARV. 

ASYMMETRY,  derived  from  the  privative  a,  <rvv,  ivhli, 
and  /i»irf«y,  mtnfiire,  cj.  d.  without  miafure,  a  want  of  propor- 
tion, or  corrcfpondence  between  the  parts  of  a  thing.  See 
Symmetry. 

In  Mathematics,  the  word  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
whnt  wc  more  ulually  call  i.iconr::nenfurabilitv  ;  wliich  is 
when  between  two  quantities  tlitie  is  no  common  meafiire  : 
as  betsveen  the  fide  and  dia'jonal  of  a  fquare.  In  numbers, 
fiird  ro^ts,  as  ^  2,  &c.  are  iucommenfurable  to  rational 
numbers. 

ASYMPTOTE,  m-Gnw^try,  a  line  which  continually 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  another;  yet  will  never 
meet  with  it,  though  indefinitely  produced. 

The  word  is  compound>.d  of  the  privative  a,  snv,  tv'ilh, 
and  •:^'k-j>,  from  •^trrlx;  I  fall ;  q.  d.  iiicoindJeiit,  or  which 
never  meet.     Some  Latin  authors  call  thcfe  lines  intaSa. 

Bertinus  enumerates  divers  forts  of  afymptotes  ;  fome 
ftraiglit,  others  curve  ;  fome  concave,  olhevs  convex,  &c. 
a:id  farther,  propofes  an  inl'ru:nent  for  dcfcribing  them. 
Tlfough,  in  Ih-ictnefs,  the  term  afymptotes  feems  appro- 
p.iatcd  to  right  liny*.  A fyniptotes,  then,  are  properly  right 
lines,  which  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  curve,  of 
which  they  are  faid  to  be  the  afymptotes ;  but  which, 
though  they  and  their  curve  were  indefinitely  continued, 
would  never  meet :  confeo^i'.ently  afvniptotes  may  be  con- 
ceived as  tangents  to  their  curves  at  an  infinite  diiiance. 
Two  curves  are  alfo  faid  to  be  afymptotical,  when  they  thus 
continually  approach,  without  a  poffibility  of  meeting.  Thus 
two  parabolas,  whofe  axes  are  in  the  fame  right  line,  are 
afymptotical  to  one  another. 

Ot  lines  of  the  fecond  kind,  or  curves  of  thefirft  kind,  that 
is,  the  conic  feftions,  only  the  hyperbola  has  afymptotes, 
whicli  are  two  in  number,  the  properties  of  which  ha've  been 
long  ago  demonllrated  by  Apollonius  Pergaius. 

All  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  have  at  leaft  one  afymptote  ; 
but  they  may  have  three  ;  and  all  curves  of  the  fourth  kind 
may  have  four  afj-mptotes. 

The  conchoid,  ciffoid,  and  logarithmic  curve,  though  not 
reputed  geometrical  curves,  have  each  alfo  cue  afymptote. 

The  nature  of  afymptotes  v.-ill  be  eafily  conceived  from 
the  inftance  of  the  afymptote  of  a  conchoid.  Suppofe 
MM  AM,  &c.  {Plale  Analysis, /o-.  I.)  to  be  a  part  of  a 
conchoid,  C  its  pole,  and  the  right  line  B  D,  fo  drawn  that 
the  parts  Q^,  E  A,  O  M,  &c.  of  riglit  lines  drawn  from 
the  pole  C,  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  then  will  the  line  BD 
be  an  afymptote  of  the  curve  ;  becaufe  the  perpendicular 
MI,  &c.  is  (horter  than  MO,  and  MR  than  M(^&c.  fo 
that  the  two  lines  continually  approach  ;  yet  the  pomts  M, 
&c.  and  R,  &c.  can  never  coincide,  fince  there  is  ftill  a  por- 
tion of  a  line  to  keep  them  afunder  ;  which  portion  of  a 
line  is  infinitely  divifible,  and  confequently  mult  be  dimi- 
nilhcd  infinitely  before  it  becomes  nothing. 

Asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  are  thus  defcribed. 
Suppofe  a  right  lineDE  {Plats  I.  Cos\cs,  fg.  20.)  drawn 
through  the  vertex  A  of  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  or- 
dinate M;n,  and  equal  to  the  conjugate  axis,  viz.  the  part 
DA,  or  AE,  equal  to  the  fcmi-axis  :  then,  two  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  C  of  the  hyperbola  through  the  points 
D  and  E,  viz.  the  right  hues  C  F  and  C  G,  are  afymptotes  of 
the  curve.  The  parts  of  any  right  lire,  lying  between  the 
<;ui-ve  of  the  common  hyperbola  and  its  alymptotes,  are 
■equal  to  one  another  on  both  fides,  that  is  rm  ^  M  R. 
Thus  alfo,  in  hyperbolas  of  the  fecond  kind,  if  a  right  line 
be  drawn,  interfccting  the  curve  and  its  three  afymptotes  in 
<hree  points,  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  of  that  right  line  es- 
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tended  in  the  fame  direftion  from  any  two  of  the  afymptotes 
to  two  points  of  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  v.hicii 
extends  in  the  contraiy  direction  from  the  thiid  afymptote 
to  the  third  point  of  the  cur\e. 

If  the  hyperbola  GMR  {fig.  12.  '^"2.)  be  of  any  kind 
whofe  nature  with  regard  to  the  curve,  and  its  afymptc^e, 
is  exprcfTe^  by  this  general  equation,  x"'  y  =.  a"  "^- ;  and 
the  right  line  PM  be  drawn  any  where  parallel  to  the  afymp- 
tote CS,  and  the  paralltlo'yi-am  PCOM  be  completed: 
this  parallelogram  is  to  the  hyperbolic  fpace  PMGB,  con- 
tained under  the  determinate  lir;e  PM,  the  Curve  of  the 
hyperbola  GM  indefinitely  continned  towards  G,  and  the 
part  PB  of  the  afym.ptote  indefinitely  continued  the  fame 
way,  as  m  —  n  is  to  n  ;  and  fo  if  n;  be  greater  than  n,  the 
fa-d  fpace  is  finite  and  quadrable  ;  but  when  m  =  r,  as  it 
will  be  in  the  common  hyperbola,  the  ratio  of  the  foregoing- 
parallelogram  to  that  fpace  is  as  o  to  2  :  that  is  irfiiiitely 
greater  than  the  parallelogram,  and  fo  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
and  when  m  is  lefs  than  n,  m  —  ii  will  be  negative,  and  the 
parallelogram  will  be  to  the  fpace  as  a  n.gative  number  to 
a  pofitivc  one, -and  the  faid  fpace  is  called  by  Dr.  WaiUi 
more  than  infinite.     See  Hyplrbola. 

Asymptote  of  a  Logarithmic  Cvrnie.  If  MS  (f^-  33-) 
be  the  logarithmic  curve,  PR  an  afymptote,  PT  the  fiib- 
tangent,  and  MP  an  ordinate;  then  will  the  indeterminate 
fpace  RPMS  =PM  X  PT;  and  the  folid,  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  this  curve  about  the  afymptote  V'P,  will  be 
half  of  a  cylinder  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  fubtangent,  and  t'le  femidiamerer  of  the  bafe  equal  to 
the  ordinate  Qjy.  See  Logarithmic. 
,  Asymptotes,  are  by  fome  dillinguifhed  into  various 
orders.  An  afymptote  is  faid  to  be  of  liie  firft  order,  when 
it  coincides  with  the  bafe  of  the  curvilinear  figure  :  of  the 
fecond  order,  when  it  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  bafe  :  of 
the  third  order,  when  it  is  a  right  line  oblique  to  the  bafe  : 
of  the  fourth  order,  when  it  is  a  common  parabola,  that  has 
its  axis  perpendicular  tb  the  bafe  :  and,  in  general,  of  the 
order  «  +2,  when  it  is  a  parabola,  thoordinate  of  which  is 
always  as  a  power  of  the  bafe,  whofe  exponent  is  n.  The 
alyinptote  is  oblique  to  the  bafe,  when  the  ratio  of  the  firlt 
fluxion  of  the  ordinate  to  the  fluxian  of  the  bafe,  approaches 
to  an  adignable  ratio,  as  its  limit ;  but  it  is  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  or  coincides  with  it,  when  this  limit  is  not  aflignable. 

The  determination  of  the  afymptotes  of  curves,  is  a  curious 
part  of  the  higher  geometry.  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  given  ftve- 
ral  theorems  relating  to  this  fubject,  m  his  "  Georr.ctrie  dc 
rinfini."  See  alfo  Stirling's  "LinextertiiOrdiris,"  Prop.  vi. 
where  the  fubjccl  •f  afymptotes  is  elaborately  difcufied  ;  ami 
Cramer,  "  IntroduiSlion  a  I'Aiialyfe  dcs  Lignes  courbcs,"art 
147,  &c.  in  which  is  given  an  excellent  theory  of  geometrical 
curves  and  their  branche'S.  This  fubjeft  is  alfo  treated  accu- 
rately by  Mr.  Maclaurhi,  in  his  Fluxions,  book  i.  chap.  to. 
where  he  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the  modem  panni'  \e; 
concerning  infinites  and  infinicefimals.  The  areas  bou  .del 
by  curves,  and  their  afymptotes,  tlio'  indefnitily  extended, 
fometimes  have  limits  to  which  they  may  approach,  fo  as 
to  differ  lefs  from  thofe  limits  than  by  any  given  quantity. 
This  happens  in  hyperbolas  of  all  kinds,  except  the  firft,  or 
i^poUonian.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  area,  comprifed 
between  the  logarithmic  curve  and  its  afymptote.  SceLoc  a- 
RiTHMic  curve.  Thofe  who  do  not  fcruple  to  fuppofe  the 
curve  and  its  afymptote  to  be  infinitely  produced,  lay,  that 
the  infinitely  extended  area  becomes,  equal  to  its  limit. 

The  afymptotical  ar^  in  the  common  or  Apollonian  hy- 
perbola, and  in  many  other  curves,  has  no  limit ;  and  it  i»' 
ufual  to  fay,  thefe  a'eas  are  infinitely  great ;  by  which, 
however,  uo  more  is  meant,  than  that  the  curve,  and  its 
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afymptotc,  may  be  extended,  till  the  fp:ice  comprehended 
between  ihtm  exceeds  any  given  magnitude.  Some  anthors, 
and  Dr.  Wallis  among  tlie  rtfl,  have  talked  of  fome  of  thefe 
areas,  as  if  they  were  more  than  infinite.  This  happened  from 
an  analogy  they  imagined  between  politive,  nothing,  and  ne- 
gative, and  what  is  finite,  infinite,  and  uiort  than  infinite. 
See  Hyperlola. 

Solids  geiierated  by  hyperbolic  areas,  re\'oiving  about 
their  afymptotes,  have  fomctimes  alfo  their  limits;  and 
fometimes  they  may  be  produced,  till  they  exceed  any  given 
folid.  See  art.  307.  309.  of  tlie  above  mentioned  author. 
AVhen  a  curve,  and  its  afymptote,  are  fuppoled  to  be  pro- 
duced infinitely,  and  the  area,  conipriled  between  them, 
to  revolve  about  the^afymptote,  the  furiace  generated  will 
be  finite  or  infinite,  according  as  the  area  of  the  generating 
figure  is  finite  or  infinite. 

For  the  afymptotes  of  curves,  defcribed  by  the  interfec- 
tions  of  right  lines  revolving  about  given  poles,  fee  Mr.  M:ic- 
laurin's  Fluxions,  art.  313.  feq. 

AsYMPTOTK,  ParrLolic.  See  Parabolic  ^J'ymptoti. 
ASYMPTOTIC  Spaces.  See  HyrERBOLA. 
ASYNDETON,  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  cri/vJsii, 
I  bind  lo^t'lher,  a  figure  in  Grammar,  implying  an  omiffion 
of  words,  o.  a  defect  of  thofe  particles  that  conneft  the 
members  of  a  fentence  with  one  anotlier.  The  want  of  fuch 
particles  renrefents  eitlier  the  celerity  of  an  aclion,  or  the 
haile  and  eagerntfs  of  the  fpeakcr.  As,  in  tlie  inflancc, 
"  veni,  vidi,  vici,"  "  I  came,  I  faw,  I  conquered;"  in  which 
Cxfar  expreffcs  his  conqueft;  of  Pharnaces(Suet.  in  vit.  c.  37.); 
where  the  copulative  ct,  and,  is  omitted  :  or  in  that  of  Ci- 
cero conctrniiig  Catihne,  "  abiit,  exccffit,  evafit,  erupit  ;" 
"  he  is  gone,  departed,  efcape,dj  broke  out ;"  or  in  that 
verfe  of  Virgil, 

"  Ferte  cito  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos." 
This  concife  mode  of  fpeaking  adds  a  confiderable  em- 
phafis  to  an  exprcffion  ;  and,  by  bringing  the  feveral  parts 
of  a  fubjecl  nearer  together,  affefts  the  mind  with  greater 
force.  Thus  Cicero  (pro  Muroen.  c.  29.)  fets  Cato's  cha- 
rafter  in  a  very  ilrong  and  beautiful  light  by  the  ufe  of  tliis 
figure.  "  Nature  itfelf  has  made  you  a  great  and  excellent 
man  for  integrity,  gravity,  temperance,  magnanimity,  juf- 
tice,  in  a  word,  for  all  vntues." 

Afyndeton  Hands  oppofcd  Xo  polyfynddon,  where  the  copu- 
latives are  multiplied. 

ASYNT  PorNT,  or  Row  S,'oir,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 
N.  lat.  58°  13'.    Long.  1°  58'  W.  Edinburgh. 

ASYPHUS,  \f\  Anc'unt  Gi-ography,  a  mountain  of  Africa, 
in  the  Marmarica.     Ptolemy. 

ATA,  or  Atatschai,  \a  Geography,  a  rivulet  of  Perfia, 
ia  the  province  of  Schirw.in,  ferving  as  a  boundary  to  fome 
of  the  dillrifts  into  which  it  was  divided. 

ATABULl,  in  AnnenI  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  fn-iall  ifland  of  Merne. 

ATABULUS,  in  Phyfiology,  a  kind  of  wind  in  Apulia, 
of  a  dry  pinching  quality,  and  very  noxious  ia  its  effefts. 

The  ancient  uaturaliRs  fpeak  of  the  atabulus  in  terms  of 
horror,  on  account  of  the  ravage  it  made  among  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  it  fcorched,  or  withered  cp. 

ATABYRON,  in  Geography,  tlie  name  of  a  mountain  in 
the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  whence  the  ifland  itfelf  was  denomina- 
ted Atabyria.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Phoenicia,  where  Atabyr  denoted  a  place  of  good  paf- 
ture,  and  it  was  applied  to  the  Tabor  of  fcripture,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  On  this  mountain  was  fituated 
a  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  cAWcAAlabyrius,  muchcelebrattdby 
heathen  hiltorians  and  poets.     Here,  fabulous  report  fays, 
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brazen  oxen  announced  by  their  bellowing?  any  approach- 
ing calamity,  Tlie  fable  ia  explained  by  fuppofing  that  the 
priells  of  this  temple  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  the 
fplrit  of  prophecy. — Alfo,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  fo  called 
on  account  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius,  and  of  Mi- 
nerva, that  was  erefted  on  its  kimmit. — Alfo,  a  town  of 
Phrenicia,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  :  or  of  C^elofyria,  ac- 
cording to  Pohbiui. 

ATACAiNlA,  in  Gergraphy.     SccAttacama. 
AT  .ACINI,  \n  Ar.deut  Geography,  a  people   of  Europe, 
in   Gaul,  who    iniiabi'ed   tlie  banks  of  the  Atax    (Aude), 
whence  their  name,  near   the  VoIck  Teftofages,  and  north 
of  tile  Sai doni.     Their  cipltal  was  Naibo. 
ATA'jA,  a  town  of  Lacoiiia.     Steph.  Byz. 
ATAiiUALPA,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  Huana  Capac, 
by  tiie  daughter  of  the  fovereign  of  Q_uito,  was   appointed 
by  his  father,  when  he  died  in   1529,   his   fucceffor  in   tlic 
kingdom  of  Qiiito  ;   the  reft    of  his   dominions    being   be- 
queathed by  him  to  Kir.ifear,  his  tide  ft    fon  by  a  mother  of 
tlie  royal  race.     The  deftinaliun  of  Huana  Capac   concern- 
ing the   fucctflloji,  exeitcd   general   dilguft   at  Cufco  ;   and 
Pluafear,  encouraged  by  his  fvibjefls,  required   his  brother 
to  renounce  the  government  of  Qj.iito,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  lawful  fuperior.     Atahualpa,  having   fecured  in 
his  intereft  a  large  body  of  troops  which    had  accompanied 
his  father  to  Quito,  and   which   formed   the    flower   of  the 
Peruvian   warriors,  firft  eluded  his   brother's  demand,  and 
then  marched   againft   him  in   iioftile   array.     This   contcft 
between   the   brothers   involved  Peru  in  a  civil   war,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  and   captivity  of   Huafcar,  and  in 
the  extermination  of  the  royal  race  by  the  murder  of  all  the 
children  of  the   fun,  as  the  defcendants  of  Manco  Capac 
were  denominated,  whom  Atahualpa  could  feize  either  by 
force  or  ftratagem.     At  this  time  Pizarro,  the  Spanifli  ad- 
venturer, arrived  in  Peru  ;  and  being  folieited  by  niefrengers 
deputed  by   Huafcar,  to  affiit  him  in   fubduing  his  brother, 
who  was   reprefented  as  3  rebel  and  an  ufurper,  he  direfted 
his  courfe   towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmall  town  at  the  diftance 
of  twelve  days  march   from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa 
was  encamped,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops.      The 
reigniijg  inca   difpatched  a  meffengcr  to  Pizarro,  as  he  was 
advancing,  with  a  valuable  prefent,  offering  his  alliance,  and 
affnring  him  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca.      Pizarro, 
on  his  part,  returned  profeflions  of  regard,  and  ?  declaration 
that  he    was   now  advancing,  as  the   ambaftador  of  a  very 
powerful  monarch,  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahualpa  aid 
againft  thofe  enemies   who  difputed   his  title  to  the-   throne. 
Tills  pacific   and   fr:endly    declaration    removed   the   inca's 
fears;  and    Pizairo    was   allowed  to  march,  without   inter- 
ruption, to  Caxamalca  ;    in  his  approaches  to  which   he  re- 
ceived renewed  profefficns  of  irlend(hij)  from  Atahualpa,  and 
additional  prelents.      The  perfidious  Spaniard  determined  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpeCtmg  fimplicity  with  which  .Ata- 
hualpa relied  on  his  proftiuons,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.     Accordingl)  he 
made  preparations  for  this   purpofe  ;    and  as  the   inca   drew 
near  the    Spanifh   quarters,  with  a  numerous   and    ipUndid 
train,  the  friar  Valvtrde  advanced  to  meet  him,  witli  a  cru- 
cifix' in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the  other  ;  and  in  a  long 
difcourfe  explained  to  him  the  doftrines  of  religion,  and  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  clofing  his   harangue  with  a  requifi- 
tion,  that  the  inca  would   eiribrace   the  Chriftian    faith,  ac- 
knowledge the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of  the  pope,  and  fubmit 
to  the  king  of  Callile  as  his  lawful  fovereign.     This  rcqui- 
fition  was   enforced  by   promifes   of  proteftion,  if  he  com- 
plied, and  by  threats   of  vengeance   if  he  refufed   to  obey 
the  fummons.  The  inca  hefitated  and  demurred  ;   he  pleaded 
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his  riglit  to  empire  by  hereditary  fucccfTion  ;  lie  e-prcfTed 
his  furprife  that  a  foreign  prieft  (hould  difpofe  of  territories 
which  did  not  beh)ng  to  him,  and  without  tiie  confciit  of 
the  rightful  poil'tiror  ;  and  he  profefTcd  that  lie  had  no  incli- 
nation to  renounce  the  religious  inllitutions  cftablifhtd  by 
his  anceftors,  and  that  he  could  not  abandon  the  fervice  of 
the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  lie  and  his  people  re- 
vered, in  order  to  worlhip  the  god  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
was  fubjeft  to  death.  As  to  other  matters,  which  he  had 
never  heard  before,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not 
now  underftand,  he  dtihed  to  know  where  the  prieft  had 
learned  fuch  cxtraordinaiy  things  :  "  in  this  book,"  replied 
Valverdc,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviar/.  The  iiica 
eagerly  opened  it,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to 
his  ear  :  "  this,"  fays  he,  "  is  filent  ;  it  tells  me  nothing  :" 
and  he  threw  it  with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged 
monk  exclaimed  to  his  countrymen  ;  "  to  arms,  Chriftians, 
to  arms;  the  word  of  God  is  infulted  ;  avenge  this  profa- 
nation on  ihofe  impious  dogs."  The  farce  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  Sp^.niards  rufhcd  upon  the  innocent  Peruvians, 
maffacred  many  ot  them  wiihoiit  mercy,  and  feized  the  per- 
fon  of  the  iucahimfclf,  who  was  detained  in  captivity.  The 
dejected  prince,  anxious  to  regain  his  liberty,  propofed  a 
raiilom,  and  fuch  was  the  amount  of  it,  that  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  were  aftoninied,  even  after  all  they  knew  con- 
cerning the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in 
which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-tv.'o  feet  long,  and  fix- 
teen  broad  ;  and  the  captive  monarch  propofed  to  fill  it  with 
veffels  of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofcd 
with  the  allnring  propofal,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height  to  which 
the  treafure  was  to  rife.  When  this  immenfe  mafs  was 
nearly  coUefted  by  the  faithfnl  attachment  and  active  zeal 
of  his  fubjecls,  the  inca  was  allowed  to  facrifice  to  his  own 
fafety  the  life  of  his  captive  brother  Huafcar :  but  though 
the  Spaniards  divided  among  them  the  rich  fpoil  of  Peru, 
the  iiica  was  continued  in  confinement.  He  now  became  an 
objeft  of  contention  between  the  foldiers  of  Pizarro,  and 
thofe  that  were  newly  arrived  under  Alniagro  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter demanded  his  life,  that  there  might  be  no  pretext  of 
inequality  in  (baring  the  future  plunder  of  Peru,  under  the 
notion  of  its  being  the  inca's  ranfom.  Pi/arro  at  length 
confented  to  facritice  the  inca ;  and  after  a  mock  trial, 
Atahualpa  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Friar  Valverde  prollitutcd  the  aiithoiity  of  his  facred 
funtlion  to  confirm  this  fentence,  and  by  his  fignaturc  war- 
ranted it  to  be  jull.  Adonifhed  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  en- 
deavoured to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promifcs,  and  by  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  feut  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be 
the  arbiter  of  his  life.  Pizarro  was  unrelenting  ;  and  the 
inca  was  led  to  execution.  Valverde  attended  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  convert  him  to  embrace  the  ChriiUan  faith,  by  a 
promife  of  procuring  a  mitigation  of  his  punidimeut.  Tl'.e 
dread  of  a  cruel  death,  at  length,  extorted  from  the  tremb- 
ling viClim  a  defire  of  receiving  baptifm.  The  ceremony 
was  performed;  and  Atahualpa,  iiillead  of  being  burnt, 
was  llrangled  at  the  ftake.  This  event  happened  A.D. 
1533;  and  thus  terminated  the  life  and  reign  of  the  lall 
inca  of  Peru.      Robertfon's  Hill.  Amer.  vol.  iii.  p.  29 — 57. 

ATAJA,  '\n  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
a  fpecies  of  Sci;ena,  obferved  by  Forikal.  It  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Red  Sea. 

ATAIR,  in  /lllrotiomy.     See  Alcair. 

ATAKKENI,  \\\  Gin^rnphy,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia,  forty-four  miles  north-weil  ot 
Eregri. 

ATALA,  a  fmall  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 


mona,  agreeably  fituate  on  the  ftrait  of  Medina,  between 
Mefuna  and  Taormina. 

ATALANTA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papili© 
that  inhabits  Europe,  and  of  which  a  variety  is  found  in 
America.  Tlie  wings  are  black,  indented,  and  fpotted 
with  white  ;  a  red  band  acrofs  the  anterior  pair  ;  border  of 
the  poilerior  pair  of  the  fame  colour.  This  is  Patilio 
Alalanla  of  nioft  authors  :  Englilh  Aurelians  call  it  the 
red nilm'irnilc  luttcrjly,  and  the  French  Alalanlc. 

ATALANTA,  \n  ylncient  Geography,  Tulendi,  afmalt 
idand  in  a  canal  formed  by  the  fea  between  the  ifland  of 
Euboea  to  the  e;;!>,  and  the  coaft  of  Locris  to  the  well. 
The  ancients,  as  Pliny,  Eufebius,  and  Diodonis  Siculus, 
have  fuggelted  that  this  traft  of  land  was  detached  from  the 
adjoining  country Alfo,  another  ifland  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 

ATvVLAYA,  or  Atalava,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Ellremadiii-a,  conlilling  of 
one  parhh  with  about  200  inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by  a 
fortrels  on  an  eminence  of  difHcult  accefs ;  two  league- 
fouth  of  Tomar. 

ATALENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Armenia  Major. 

ATAMARAM,  in  Botany.     See  Ansova. 

ATAM.ASCO   LiLV.     See  Amaryllis. 

AT-ANCHOR.  in  Se<j  Language,  txpreffes  the  fituation 
of  a  (hip  riding  by  her  anchor. 

AT  ANT  A,  ill  Botanx,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  kind  of  fumach,  called  by  Peiiver  Rhus  Gu-^- 
ee:ife  trifoUalum  firralum  fcabhim,  from  its  being  trifoliate, 
and  having  rough  and  ferrated  leaves.  This  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  the  hoary  trifoliate  African  y(/m/;<:4  of  Piuckenct  ; 
but  it  differs  in  this,  that  its  leaves  are  edged  with  prickles, 
whereas  thofe  of  Pluckenet's  kind  are  only  deeply  finuated. 
The  people  of  Guinea  are  very  fond  of  this  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtues  ;  tlicy  give  it  as  a  rcftorative,  boiled  in  water. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ATAPHYNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Arabia. 
Steph.  Byz. 

ATARAXY,  a  term  much  nfed  by  the  Sceptics  and 
Stoics,  to  denote  that  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
that  firmnefs  of  judgment,  which  fets  us  free  from  any 
agitations  or  emotions  arifing  from  felf-opinion,  and  the 
knowledge  we  imagine  ourfelves  poflcfTed  of. 

Tlie  word  is  compounded  of  a,-xf,  but,  and  rx-:;,  order. 
In  this  ataraxy,  they  fuppofed  the  fovereign  good,  or 
liighell  blifs  in  this  life  to  confift. 

ATARNA,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Myfia 
upon  the  Hellefpont,  over  againft  the  ifle  of  Letbos.  In 
the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  no  more  than  a  village  ;  be  calls 
it  Aterna  ;  and  in  D'Anville's  chart  it  is  Atarntus. 

ATAVILLOS,  in  Geography,  a  people  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Peru,  at  the  fourcc  of  the  river  Xauca,  at  fome 
dillance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  from  Lima. 

.^TAXL-V,  ?.T.-..J'K,  in  Medicine,  a  term  which  (Ignifies 
irregularity  or  diilurhance  of  adlion,  from  a.  privilive  and 
Txli;,  onk.  Tnis  term  is  applied  to  fevers,  when  they  are 
irregular  in  their  type  ;  to  the  pullc,  when  it  is  fluttering  and 
unequal  ;  and  to  tlie  operations  of  the  fenforium  commune, 
when  they  are  hurried  and  confufed.  An  ataclie  condition 
of  the  pulfe  and  fpirits,  in  acute  difeaftj,  is  generally  a  fign 
of  malignancy. 

A  TAXOR.^,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, four  leagues  from  Olita. 

ATBARA,  a  province  of  Abyflinia,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Teawa,  thirty-three  miles  north  from  Raihid,  in 
N.  hit.  14"  2'  4".  The  ancient  river  Ailaboras  is  no\» 
called  Aibaia,  and  the  province  is,  according  to  Ciiice, 
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tlie  ancient  peninfula  Meroe.  Tlie  Daveina  Arabs,  who 
conilaiitly  live  in  tents,  bear  a  mortal  enmity  to  all  who 
Liliabit  villages,  and,  as  occafion  ofTered,  have  laid  waflc  the 
jrrcateft  part  of  Atbara.  The  ftrength  of  Teawa,  fays 
Bruce,  was  about  twcnty-fivc  hoilc,  of  which  about  ten 
were  armed  with  coats  cf  mail;  and  they  had  about  a  dozen 
firelocks.  The  reft  of  the  inhabitants  mi;^ht  amount  to 
I200  men,  naked,  miferablc  and  defpicable  Arabs,  like  the 
rell  of  tliofe  that  live  in  villages,  who  are  much  inferior  to 
the  Arabs  that  dwell  in  tents.  In  tl.is  dtiert  and  porr 
country,  it  is  not  to  be  expeclcd  that  trade  of  any  kind 
fhould  flourifli;  but  there  is  a  miftrable  manufafture  of 
coarfe  vvoclleu  cloths,  of  the  fize  of  largo  towels,  fufficient 
to  go  round  the  middle,  which  p^fs  current,  like  fpccie,  all 
over  Atl  ara:  they  are  called  "  Dimoor,"  and  are  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  iilver  money.  The  mahalac,  a  very  bad  copper 
coin,  piffes  for  fniallcr  matters;  fo  that  the  currency  of 
Teawa  ilands  thus: 

20  mahalac,  i  crufh, 

12  crnfh,  I  mttical, 

4  mttical,  I  vakia. 

Thevakia  of  gold  is  worth  about  forty-five  fliillings;  but 
the  only  commerce  of  Teawa  is  canied  on  by  exchange, 
as  fait  for  grain,  camels  for  fait;  the  value  of  goods  vaiy- 
ing  according  to  the  Icarcity  or  plenty  of  one  foit  of 
commodities  with  refpect  to  the  other.  Brucc's  Trav. 
vol.  iv.  p.  406. 

ATCHAIRSKOI,  a  fottrefs  of  Siberia,  on  the  Irtidi, 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eail  of  Omflc. 

ATCHAK,  one  of  the  Fox  iflands,  about  800  verfts 
diftant  from  the  Aleutian  ifles ;  lying  in  56"  N.  lat.  and 
extending  from  W.  S.W.  towards  E.  N.  E.  It  refembles 
Copper  illand,  and  has  a  convenient  harbour  on  the  north. 

ATCHE,  in  Commerce,  a  fmall  iilver  coin,  current  in  the 
ftates  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  equal  to  about  a  third  part  of 
the  Engliili  penny.  The  atche  is  the  fmallell  coin  ufed  in 
Turkey;  where  there  is  no  copper  money  current,  except  in 
the  province  of  Babylon.  Some  call  the  atche  the  little 
afper:  it  is  llamped  like  the  para,  with  Arabic  charafters. 
Three  or  four  atches  are  commonly  given  in  exchange  for 
the  para. 

ATCHIEVEMENT,  in  Heraldry,  lignifies  the  arms, 
crefts,  and  fupporters,  which  a  perfon  has  a  lawful  right  to 
bear,  with  all  the  exterior  ornam.ents,  as  helmet,  mantle, 
motto,  &c.  &c.     See  Funeral  Alch'iivements. 

ATCHEIN,  in  Geography.     See  Acheen. 

ATCHI  KouNiPi,  a  lake  of  America,  in  Labrador, 
■which  conveys  its  water  fouthcrly,  through  a  connected 
chain  of  fniall  lakes,  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

ATCHINSK,  one  of  the  fix  diilricis  of  the  province 
of  Tomfli,  in  Ruflia,  fituate  on  the  river  Tchulym,  falling 
into  the  Ob.  The  town  is  424  miles  E.S.E.  cf  Tobollk. 
N.lat.  56°  20'.  E.  long.  124*^  36'. 

ATE,  derived  from  btki',  to  hurt,  in  Mythology,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  mifchief.  She  was 
call  dov.u  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  who,  deceived  by  Juno 
in  caufing  Eurillheus  to  be  born  before  Hercules,  was  in- 
cenfed,  and  maniftlled  his  refentment  again il  yi'.'f,  as  the 
caufe  of  the  ofTencc,  by  precipitating  her  from  heaven,  and 
fwearing  that  fhe  (hould  never  return  thither.  Homer,  11. 
xix.  125.  Mythologies  explain  the  fable  thus:  Ate  is 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  becaufe  evil  happens  by  the 
permiffion  of  providence ;  and  her  banilhment  from  heaven 
to  earth  fignifies  the  dreadful  cfTedls  of  divine  juftice  among 
men. 

ATECA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
upon  the  river  Xalon,  two  leagues  above  Calatiaud:  Tup- 
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pofed  by  Clufius  to  be  the  ancient  "  Attacum"  of  the  Celtic 
berians,  placed  by  others  at  Daroca. 

ATEGAR,  a  weapon  among  the  Saxons,  which  fcems 
to  have  been  a  hand-dart.  The  word  comes^froin  the  Saxon 
aetnn,  tnjl'ing,  or  throiu,  ar.d  gar,  a  'zveapon. 

ATEGUA,  in  jincieiU  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain, 
fituate  near  the  river  named  "  Flumcn  Salfum,"  or  "  Sal- 
fufa."  Pompey  having  paifed  this  river,  encamped  betwceu 
Ucubis  and  Ategua,  to  oblige  Ca:far  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
the  latter  place;  but  it  was  taken  in  his  prefence.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  route  from  Anticnria  t(i  Hifpalis. 

ATEIA,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Palrayrcnc. 
Ptolen-.y. 

ATELEIA,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  an  exemption  from 
tribute,  taxes,  or  other  burdens.  ,  ^ 

ATAfia  ^.tiTfcpyr.pa'iiv,  is  particularly  ufed,  in  fome  Ancient 
l.atvs,  for  an  exemption  from  officeo,  granted  to  the  Egyptiau 
clergy  by  Conftantius. 

ATELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Campania,  foiuh-weft  of  Capua.  It  was  iirft  declared  munici- 
pal, and  afterwards  bccaaie  a  colony.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient 
city  of  the  Ofeans  may  be  noxv  feen  two  miles  to  tlie  foutli 
of  Averfa,  at  a  place  called  "  S.  Afpino  di  Atella." 

Atella,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdonj 
of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  Bafihcata, 
two  leagues  from  Melphi. 

ATELLANiE,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  comic  and  fatiric 
pieces  prefented  on  the  Roman  theatre;  fome  what  lefs 
ludicrous  than  the  farces  on  the  Englifli  llage,  and  yet  lefs 
grave  and  ferious  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  and 
tragedies.  The  atellanre,  or  fabulae  atcllanx  of  the  Romans^ 
anfwered  to  the  fatyrae  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
thus  called  from  Atella,  a  city  of  Tufcany,  where  they  were 
firil  reprefented ;  and  from  whence,  on  account  of  their 
mirth  and  humour,  they  were  introduced  into  Rome.  But 
they  became  at  length  fo  licentious  and  impudent,  that  the 
fenate  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  them.  * 

ATELLARA,  or  Atellari,  in  Geography,  a  river  of 
Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  lea  between  Syracule  and  cape 
PalTaro. 

ATELLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  tovvni  of  Italy,  in 
Magna  Grascia,  north-weil  of  Venufia. 

A-TEMPO  GIUSTO,  in  Mufw,  implies  a  fteady,  juft 
time;  not  very  quick,  but  firm  and  exaft.  A-tempo,  after 
recitative,  a  paufe,  or  ralentando,  imphes  a  return  to  the 
full  time. 

ATENA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fituate  on  the  river  Negro,  in  the  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  ten  miles  weft  of  Marfico  Novo. 

ATER,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  m.ountain  of  Africa,  in 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  v/hich,  according  to  Pliny,  extended 
itfelf  to  a  confidcrable  diftance  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft, 
and  was  called  by  the, Romans,  "  Mons  Ater,"  becaufe  it 
was  fcorched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  mountainous 
tradl,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mons  Ater,  • 
is  now  denominated  the  "  Black  Harutch." 

Ater,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecfes  of  Mvtilus,  defcribfd^ 
in  Molin.  Hift.  Chih,  p.  177.  and  fjiid  to  be  frequent  on 
the  iliores  of  that  country.  It  is  fulcated  or  grooved,  with 
the  poftcrior  part  fcaly.  Gmcl.  Tiiis  flicll  is  rough  like 
fome  fpecies  of  pinna; ;  dull  blue ;  fifti  black,  and  not  eat- 
able. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Strombus  found  in  the  boggy  parts 
of  the  illand  of  Amboyna.  This  fliell  is  fmooth,  and  has 
flie  lip  feparated  before  and  behind.  The  length  is  about 
two  inches;  colour  black,  brown,  or  bay,  and  white  within; 
very  finely  flriated  traiifverfely ;  aperture  ovate ;  fpire  fub- 
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ulate,  and  confi.ling  of  twelve  coatiguous  flattifli  whorls. 
Gmel.  Lifter,  &c — MiiJl.  in  hia  Hift.  Venn.  Fluv.  ct  Terr, 
defcribes  it  ?.s  Nerita  tefta  fubulata  Ixvi,  apertura  antice 
poftic^^que  finuata. 

Ater,  in  Entomok^,  a  fpecics  of  Dermestf.s  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  IJpfiil,  'and  dcfcnbed  by  Dr.  Thun- 
berg,  in  Nov.  Aft.  Upf.  4.  p.  4.  11.4.  It  is  glolTy  black, 
with  the  wing-cafes  thinly  puuftured.  This  is  a  fmall 
infect. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Hydrophilus,  a  native  of  Europe. 
This  is  black  and  glabrous;  antennae  and  flianks  reddirti. 
Gmel. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Byrrhus  that  inhabits  Germany, 
and  in  rtiape  and  fize  refemblcs  byrrhus  pilula.  It  is  black 
and  without  fpots.  Fabr.  This  is  c}/Iela  nigra  iiiSnii  glabra 
of  Gcoffroy. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Texebrio  found  in  Europe.  This 
is  of  a  black  colour,  with  ferruginous  antennae.     Linn. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Carabus  that  inhabits  Denmark. 
Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated;  claws  fomewhat  ferruginous. 
MUU.  Zool.  Dan. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx  {Cal/idium  Fabr.)  found 
in  the  environs  of  Venice.  It  is  black,  with  truncated 
wing-cafes,  and  moderate  antennx.     Scopoh,  Gmel.  &c. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Grvllus  {^Aclnta  Fab.)  that  in- 
habits Surinam.  The  colour  is  dark  brown,  and  the 
tail  of  the  female  is  unarmed.     Degeer  Inf.  3. — Gmel. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex  {Cohoptratus  Sec).  This 
infeft  is  gloffy -black,  with  the  apex  of  the  wing-cafes  very 
pale.  Fabr.  Mant.  Inhabits  Gennany,  and  is  about  half 
the  fize  of  cimex  zofterae. 

Ater,  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  Cimex  in  the  Linnasan  Fn. 
Sv.  944.  The  body  is  entire,  and  in  Gmehn'saiTangement 
it  belongs  to  the  feftion  oblongus.  GeofFroy  defcribes 
it  as  being  black  and  oblong,  and  the  antennae  terminating 
each  in  a  briftle  or  hair.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Calabria. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Cvs'ips,  defcribed  by  Schrank  among 
the  infefts  of  Germany,  and  which  form  and  inhabit  very 
large  excrefcences  on  the  ftems  of  plants.  It  is  black,  with 
elevated  dots;  tarfi  of  the  legs  paler. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Bombylius  defcribed  by  Scopoli, 
Schsffer,  &c.  It  inhabits  Germany.  The  colour  is  black ; 
bafe  of  the  wings  half  black;  abdomen  fpotted  with  white. 
Fabr.  Spec.  Inf. — Front  of  the  head  and  thorax  downy, 
and  a  white  dot  before  each  eye. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Asilus  found  in  Europe.  It  is 
black  and  hairy,  with  a  white  beard.  Fn.  Sv.  Scopoli 
calls  it  erax  proftratus. 

Ater,  a  minute  fpecies  of  Ips  found  in  England  by 
Mr.  Kirby,  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Marlham,  Ent.  Brit. 
It  is  fubcylindrical  and  black ;  thorax  dotted  with  ira- 
prefled  points,  and  carinated  along  the  middle  ;  wing-cafes 
with  crenate  ftrix  ;  foles  of  the  feet  pitchy  black. — General 
colour  black. 

Ater,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  a  fpecies  of  Anguis  or  fnake. 
It  inhabits  Ceylon  ;  black,  fafciated  with  white,  and  the 
fcales  tipt  with  black.  Laur.  Amp.  This  is  ampliifbccna 
ceilonica  fosmina  of  Seba ;  and  anguis  ater,  black-banded 
flow-wonn  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Limax,  (Aug  or  fnail),  the  body 
of  which  is  black  and  rugged.  Miill.  Gmel.  Of  this 
kind  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  the  firll  (a)  is  black,  and 
pale  beneath  ;  it  is  figured  by  LiRer,  exerc.  anat.  tab.  iii. 
f.  I — 5.,  and  is  probably  cochlea  nuda  of  Gefn.  The 
fccond  variety  (/S)  is  black,  with  a  pale  greenifh  dorfal 
ridge.  The  third  (7)  is  defcribed  by  Swammerdam  ;  it  is 
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black  above,  white  beneath,  and  the  mouth  yellowifli.  The 
fourth  (J)  is  limax  fubnifus  of  Lifter;  the  colour  of  whicii 
is  chefnut-brown  above,  white  beneath,  and  mouth  yel- 
lowifli. The  fifth  kind  is  of  an  obfcure  brown,  with  a 
yellowilh  mouth  and  ftreak  on  each  fide. 

Thefc  are  found  in  woods,  meadows,  and  gardens.  The 
length  is  from  an  inch  and  /our  lines  to  five  inches.  The 
feelers  are  black  in  all  ;  the  fliicld  rough,  with  many- 
punAurcs ;  back  and  belly  deeply  furrowed  or  wrinkled. 

Ater,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Falco  that  inhabits 
Europe.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow,  body  above  brownilh- 
black  ;  and  the  head,  whitifh  ;  tail  forked.  Gmel.  This 
is  a  kind  of  kite,  and  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  common 
fpecies,  milvus*  Brifl".  calls  it  milvus  niger ;  BufF.  milan 
noir  ;  and  Cramer,  braunermaldygeyer.  It  is  alfo  the  black 
gled  of  Sibbald,  and  black  kite  of  Latham. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Psittacus,  of  a  black  colour, 
glofTed  with  green,  with  bill  and  eyes  red,  and  ycliowlegs. 
This  is  the  black  maccaw  of  Engiilh  writers  ;  ara  noir  of 
Buff.  ;  and  ararauna  ou  machao  of  de  Laet,  &c.  It  lives 
about  the  fummits  of  the  dry  mountains  and  rocky  places 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana,  and  in  that  rcfped  dilfcrs 
from  the  other  kinds  of  maccaws  found  in  that  countrj*. 
Buffon  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fpecies  v.ell  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Guiana,  but  had  never  feen  it ;  and  obfer.es, 
that  though  the  plumage  is  black,  it  is  fo  blended  with 
green,  that  in  the  funlhine  it  has  a  mod  fplcndid  ap- 
pearance. 

Ater,  the  Gmelinian  fpecific  name  of  the  crefted  black 
cuckow  of  Latham;  a  kind  of  Cuculus,  with  a  wedge- 
formed  tail  ;  body  fhining,  black  ;  feathers  of  the  head 
elongated  into  a  creft  ;  and  the  firft  five  quill-featlicrs  white 
at  the  bafe.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Africa,  being  found 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  is  conjedured  may  be 
only  a  variety  of  cuculus  fcrratus. 

The  length  of  this  kind  is  twelve  inches;  the  bill 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  rather  incurvated. 
Buffon  fays  in  his  fpecimen,  the  tail  feathers  arc  not  regu- 
larly cuneated.  The  fame  author  fuppofes  his  Jacobin  huppe 
de  Coromandel,  or  Coromandcl  crefted  cuckow,  to  vary  only 
through  the  difference  of  climate. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Parus,  that  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  is  known  in  England  br 
the  name  of  the  colemoufe.  The  head  is  black  ;  back 
cinereous;  back  of  the  head  and  breaft  white.  Gmel.  &c.  The 
bill  and  chin  of  this  bird  is  black;  verit,  reddiih  ;  quill  and 
tail  feathers  brownilh-afli ;   legs  and  claws  lead-coloured. 

Ater,  a  fpecies  of  Parus,  called  in  England  the 
Colemoufe.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  blue  titmoufe,  and  ij 
pretty  common  in  woods,  orchards,  and  gardens  ;  feed* 
on  infefts,  and  lays  a  number  of  eggs.  This  bird  it 
found  througliout  Europe,  and  inhabits  likewife  Siberia, 
and  fome  parts  of  North  America.  Linnius  (Fn.  Suec.) 
defcribes  it  fpccifically  as  having  the  head  black  ;  back 
cinereous ;  hind-part  of  the  head  and  breaft  white.  Scop. 
Cram.  Gmel.  &c.  This  is  parus  atricapilhis,  la  mcfange  ii 
tcte  noire  of  Briffon.  av.  et  la  petite  charbonnicre  of  Buf- 
fon ;  Frifch  calls  it  kohlmeife. — General  dcfcription.  Length 
four  inches ;  weight  two  drachms ;  bill  black  ;  throat,  at 
well  as  the  head,  of  the  fame  colour  ;  from  the  bill,  on  each 
fide,  a  broad  band  of  white  paffing  juft  under  the  eye  to 
the  fides  of  tliaiieck;  between  the  breaft  and  vent,  rufous 
white  ;  wing-coverts  grey,  tipped  with  white,  forming  two 
bands  of  that  colour;  quill  and  tail  feathers  brownilh-afh, 
bordered  with  gray;  tail  rather  forked  ;  legs  and  claws  lead 
colour. 

ATERGATIS  or  Ataroatis.  called  alfo  Z)cr<-rf»,  in 
A  a  Mythology, 
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Mythology,  a  goddefs  of  the  Syrians,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
mother  of  Semiramis.  She  was  reprefented  with  the  face 
and  breafts  of  a  woman,  but  the  reil  of  her  body  rcfembled 
a  fifli.  Volfius  fays  the  term  fignifies  tuhhoul fjh,  and  con- 
jeftures  that  the  votaries  of  this  deity  abliaiiied  from  iifh. 
According  to  Anlipater,  the  floic  philofoplier  of  Tarfu;, 
in  his  treatife  on  fiipcnlition,  Atergatis  h  compounded  of 
aVio,  'without,  and  Giitis,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  queen,  wlio 
being  very  fond  of  fiih,  fwrbad  the  ufc  of  it  to  her  fubjciils; 
and  the  Syrians,  it  is  faid,  did  not  cat  fifh.  Fabulous  re- 
port fays,  that  Atergatis  was  taken  with  her  Ion  Ichthys, 
by  Mopfus  king  of  L.ydia,  who  drowned  tiicni  both  in  a 
lake  near  Afcaloti,  where  they  were  devoured  by  fi(h.es  ; 
and  hence,  it  is  added,  proceeded  the  horror  of  the  Syrians 
againd  this  fort  of  ahment.  Atergalis,  llyled  DercetUo, 
fays  Bryant  (^Vnal.  An.  Myth,  voh  ii.  p.  298.),  is  a  com- 
pound of  y4/<u-  or  j4:hai;  the  fame  as  On  and  Ofiris,  an 
Egyptian  deity,  and  of  gutus  or  caius,  rendered  xnlo;  by  the 
lonians,  a  fiih.  Dagon,  Sidon,  and  Dercctus,  were  all 
names  of  the  fame  hieroglyphic,  and  related  to  the  perlon 
called  Oanes  by  Berofus  and  others,  and  alio  to  the  machine 
wherein  he  was  preferved.  He  lived  both  before  and  after 
the  flood  ;  he  was  reprefented  at  Babylon  with  two  heads  ; 
and  in  other  places  he  was  differently  exhibited.  The 
meaning  of  which,  according  to  this  writer,  was  this,  that 
though  Oanes  was  really  a  man,  yet  he  was  typically 
clleeined  an  animal  of  the  fea  ;  and  on  that  account  they 
reprefented  him  with  the  ilcin  and  fcales  of  a  cetus  or  fi!h. 
All  thefe  charafters  were  criginally  taken  from  hierogly- 
phics in  Babylonia  ;  they  relate  to  the  fame  hlftory,  and  to 
one  particular  perfon  who  had  cfcaped  the  waters  when  the 
earth  was  overflowed  ;  and  through  whom  arts  and  fciences 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  world.  Semi- 
ramis, whom  the  generality  of  hiftorians  have  reprefented 
as  a  great  princefs  who  reigned  in  Babylon,  is  defcribed  by 
other  writers  as  a  deity.  Tiius  Athenagoras  (Legatio, 
p.  307.)  fays,  that  "  the  Syrians  worfhip  Semiramis;" 
and  he  adds,  "  that  flie  was  elltemed  the  daughter  of  Der- 
cetus,  and  the  fame  as  the  Suria  Dea."  Diodorus  alfo,  (1.  ii. 
p.  92.)  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Dercctus  by  Sums; 
but  Surus,  fays  Bn'ant,  was  the  fun,  and  the  Dea  Suria, 
■was  Dea  folaris.  Hence,  many  have  confidered  Rhea,  liis, 
Ailarte,  Atergatis,  and  Semiramis,  as  one  deity.  Lucian, 
(De  Suria  Dea,  vol.  ii.  p.  885.)  tells  us,  that  they  were  fo 
cfteemed  by  the  Syrians  of  Hieropolis.  According  to 
Bryant,  they  were  all  different  fymbols  relating  to  the  fame 
objeft.  See  Semiramis.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofed,  that 
the  Atergatis,  or  Derceto,  of  the  proper  Palelline  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  Afcalon  in  particular,  was  the  Babylonian  or 
AfTyrian  Wnus.  To  this  pnrpofe  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  748.) 
fays,  that  Atergatis  was  worfliipped  at  Hierapolis,  and  he 
makes  her  the  fame  with  the  Syrian  goddefs.  Others  arc  of 
the  fame  opinion  (Piin.  H.  N.  1.  v.  c.  23.);  and  among  them 
Macrobius  (in  Saturn,  i.  c.  23.),  who  llyles  her  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  Aftarte,  and  the  Hierapolitan  or  Affyrian 
goddefs.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  Aterga- 
tis was  Venus,  Juno,  Minerva,  A'larte  the  Svrian  goddefs, 
and  confequentiy  the  celeitial  Venus  of  th.e  Aflfyrians.  So 
that  we  fee  her  the  fame  goddefs  tranfportcd  fro.m  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  into  which  fiie  is  faid  iirll  to  have  plunged 
herfelf,  in  order  to  efcape  the  inexorable  Typhon  (Man. 
AAron.  iv.);  and  but  jult  varied  fo  far  as  to  leave  room  for 
each  particular  country  tt)  claim  her  origin.  The  Syrians, 
who  feem  to  have  received  her  firft,  and  who  were  nearefl 
to  the  place  of  her  native  abode,  preferved  her,  it  is  likely, 
in  the  moll:  genuine  ft.rm  ;  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  next, 
altered  her  no  farther  than  to  make  her  a  Phoenician  ;  and 


the  Philiftines,  or  Afcalonites,  who  were  a  little  farther  off 
that  they  too  might  make  her  'iieir  own,  converted  her  into 
a  monller,  woman  upwards  and  filh  downwards;  they  allow- 
ing  her  to  have  b.een  in  fubordination  to  fome  olhtr  goddefs, 
WHO  had  fueh  power  over  her  ns  to  chalUie  her  by  a  mtta- 
morphofis  from  her  jull  Ihape.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  worfliip  paid  to  this  goddefs  was  originally  derived 
from  Affyria  and  Babylonia,  and  was  ellabliflied  in  other 
countries  by  the  prevailing  power  of  thefe  two  empires.  We 
may  alfo  conclude,  that  the  celellial  Venns  of  the  Affyrians, 
Ailarte  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  Derceto  or  Atar- 
gatis  of  the  later  Philiftines,  were  all  derived  from  Semiramis, 
the  firlt  real  or  reputed  foundrcfsof  Babylon  ;  who  ftems  to 
have  been  tranflatcd  into  the  queen  of  heaven  the  moon, 
as  Belus  or  Pal,  the  firft  Alfyrian  monarch,  was  changed 
into  the  fun  ;  that  all  the  Jnpiters  and  Jnnos,  and  the  rell 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  mortal,  or  converfaiit 
on  earth,  are  derived  from  this  fource  ;  and  that,  on  this 
Alfyrian  or  Babylonian  foundation,  the  whole  fupcrllnic- 
ture  ot  the  Greek  polytheifm  and  idolatry  was  erected. 
Fur  the  Greeks  had  their  religion  from  the  Phoenicians 
partly,  and  partly  from  the  Egypti.ins,  who  derived  theirs 
originally  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  religious  itate  of  th.c  countries 
on  either  fide  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
The  Egyptians,  indeed,  levm  in  proccfs  of  time  to  have 
ertdfed  a  lyllcm  of  their  own,  tliough  not  very  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Babylonians  ;  and  the  Plioeuicians,  who  had 
equally  communication  with  the  two  nations,  !cem  to  havs 
mixed  both  fyft;ems.     See  Idolatry,  and  PoLYTHhisM. 

ATERION,  in  ylnclent  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
Steph.  Byz. 

ATERIUS,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  belonging  to 
the  INIarrucini,  fituate  on  the  iea  coall  at  the  mouti;  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  now  called  Pefcara. 

ATERRIMA,  in  Conchology,  a  fpccies  of  Nf.rita, 
figured  by  Chemnitz.  The  Ihell  is  thick,  opake,  globofe, 
very  black,  with  coloured  lines  ;  within  white  ;  exterior 
lip  glabrous,  inner  one  tuberculated.  Gmel.  &c.  This 
knid  is  very  minutely  llriatcd,  and  its  habitat  unknown. 

Aterrima,  in  Eii'omohjgy,  a  fpecies  of  Blatta,  of  a 
black  colour,  and  dellitute  of  fpots;  the  tarfi  of  the  legs 
are  white,  knees  browu,  fhanks  fpinous.  Herbft.  I'his 
inhabits  India. 

Atf.rrima,  a  new  Britifh  fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  de- 
fcribed by  M.  Mardiam,  Ent.  Brit.  It  is  black  and  fliiu- 
ing  ;  thorax  highly  gloflj-  ;  wing-cafes  llriated  ;  legs  rather 
ferruginous. 

ATERRIMDS,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio,  very  common 
in  Europe.  This  is  black,  with  the  wing-cales  fliining. 
Liim.  Fn.  Sv.  Fabr.  &c.  Gmelin  has  alfo  another  fpe- 
cies of  Curculio  under  the  fime  name  ;  this  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  arid  black  colour,  with  rufous  aatenr.x.  It  in- 
habits Europe,  and  it  is  prefumed  may  be  only  a  variety  of 
Curculio  chloropus. 

Aterrimus,  a  fpecies  of  Carabus,  entirely  of  fhining 
black,    with  a   roundiPn  thoi-ax;  wing-cafes  faintly  ilriated, 
with  four  excavated  dots  near  the  future.  Herbft.     About  ■ 
half  an  inch  in  length. 

Aterrimus,  a  fpecies  of  Elater,  f.nmd  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  gloffy  black  ;  wing-cafes  black 
and  ftriated.  Fabr.  This  is  elater  atcr,  thorace  opaco  punc- 
tato  elytris  ftriatis  of  Linn.  Faun.  Succ.  ;  and  elater  totus 
nigtr  nitidus  of  Geoffroy. 

Aterrimus,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  {Rolundatus  Sec.) 
that  inhabits  Spain.  This  infeit  is  deep  black,  with  half 
the  wing- cafes  trnnfparent.     I'orft.  Nov.  Lif. 

Aterrimus, 
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Atv.riumus,  a  fpecies  of  .Scarab;kvs  (Ctlonin), 
It  is  of  a  dill  black,  with  obfciire  rufous  fpots  on  the 
vviug-cafcs.  FabricAis.  It  iiJiabits  tlie  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  ^ 

Aterrimus,  in  Ornhhrjk'iy,  the  fpecific  name  of  the 
great  black  Cockatoo  of  New  Holland,  a  bird  of  a  blnck 
colour,  with  a  large  and  paler  creil,  and  red  naked  cheeks. 
Gmel.  This  kind  of  Piittaciis  is  called  by  Bnifon  kaka- 
tocs  r.oir  ;  and  is  the  great  black  Cockatoo  of  Edv.ardb, 
GL-an.  t.  316. 

ATES'I'E,  EsTF,  in  J.nchut  Gf'j^raphv,'3.  Roman  colony 
fettled  to  the  fouth-wcll  of  Patavium  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory. 

ATFIEH,  or  ErriEH,  in  Geop^mphy,  a  bureh  of 
E(rypl,  on  the  eaft  coall  of  the  Nile,  35  miles  fouth  of 
Cairo.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  up(Mi  a 
narrow  canal,  formed  by  a  pretty  large  iflaiid.  Some  ceo- 
gi-aphers  have  fuppofed  that  this  town  or  village  occupies 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Venus,  or  Aphroditupolis.  N. 
lat.  29"  28'.   E.  long.  31*^  8'. 

ATFLOW,  Edward,  in  Biography,  ftudicd  at  New 
CoHeg-e  Oxfjrd,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doftor  in 
Medicine  in  J  566,  and  was  in  much  rtputc  as  a  phylician, 
particularly  among  thofe  of  the  Roinilh  periuaiion.  He 
was  inip/iloned  Uveral  months,  Ant.  Wood  fays,  for  corre- 
fpoiidi  .g  with  Mary  qncen  of  Scotland.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

ATH,  Atha,  or  Athe,  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  An- 
cefton.,  fignifies  an    onth,   elpecially   that  taken  by  way  of 
purontion.     In  this  fenfe  w;;  meet  with  breaking  of  ath, 
privilege  of  nth,  ntha,  and  ordcla. 
Ath,  in  Gtogrjphy.'    See  Aeth. 

ATHABASCA,  River,  Lake,  and  Country,  lie  in 
the  north-wvtl  part  of  North-America,  in  about  N.  hit.  58° 
40'.  ai^d  W.  ,1  mg.  til"  40'.  The  Elk  river  is  comm.only 
called  by  the  white  people  the  Athabafea  river,  in  N.  lat. 
56-'  42'.  In  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Peace  river 
aud  the  lake  of  the  hills,  as  far  as  the  Elk  river  which  is 
formed  by  the  quantity  of  earth  ar.d  mud  that  is  carried 
down  by  the  flream  of  thcfe  two  great  rivers,  there  arc  fe- 
veral  lakes;  the  !.  ke  Clear  Water,  which  is  the  deepeft, 
lake  Vaffieu,  and  tlie  Athabafea  lake,  which  is  the  largell 
of  the  three,  and  whofe  denomination  in  the  Knillineaux 
language  implies  a  flat,  low,  fwampy  country,  fubjtdl  to  in- 
undations. The  two  laft  lakes  are  now  fo  fhallow,  that, 
from  the  caufe  juft.  mentioned,  there  is  every  reafon  to  ex- 
pert, that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  exchanged  their 
character,  and  become  extenfive  forefts.  This  country  is  fo 
level,  that  at  iome  ftafons  it  is  entirely  overflowed  ;  and 
this  circumftance  accounts  for  the  periodical  influx  and  re- 
flux of  the  waters  between  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  and  the 
Peace  river.  Till  the  year  1782,  the  people  of  Athabafea 
fent  or  carried  their  furs  regularly  to  Foit  Chiuchill,  Hnd- 
fon's  Bay  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  fmce  that  time  repaired 
thither.  The  prcicnt  trading  ellablifliment  is  iitnated  on 
an  high  bank  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  La  PUiie,  in  N. 
lat.  48'"  37',  where  the  people  from  Montreal  meet  thofe  from 
the  Athabafea  country,  and  exchange  lading  witii  them. 
The  tralTie  to  fort  Churchill  is  now  111  a  great  meaiure  dif- 
continucd,  as  the  Chepew)ans  were  obliged  to  expend  in 
the  courle  of  their  journey  that  ammunition  which  was  its 
moll  alluring  objeft.  See  Chepewvan.  Mackenzie's 
Voyages,  Introd.  p.  ^6 — 91. 

Athabasca  is  by  fome  called  Arathapescow,  and 
Athapescow,  and  Athapuscow. 

ATHABOLI.  or  Agatopoli,   u  town  of  European 
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Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  68  miles  noith-eaft  t-f 
Adrianople. 

ATHAMADULET,  or  Athimadaulet,  the  prime 
or  chief  minider  in  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  athamadulct  is  nuich  the  fame  with  the  grand  vifier 
in  Turkey,  except  that  he  has  not  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my, which  the  vilier  has. 

The  athamadulet  is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
prchdent  of  the  council,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances; 
and  has  the  charge  of  all  foreign  affairs.  He  is  in  ciTecl 
viceroy  or  adminillratorof  the  kingdom:  he  in"ues  the  kiii'^'s 
mandates,  or  orders,  in  this  ilile;  "  "  BenJe  dtrga  ali  il  alia 
ctmadaulet,"  that  is,  "  I,  who  am  the  fuppcirt  of  the  pow- 
er, the  creature  of  this  port,  the  higlicH  of  all  ports,  &.c." 

ATHAMANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  country  of 
Greece,  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Achelous,  in  ittolia.  ac- 
cording to  Pliny;  but  in  Illyria,  according  to  Steph.  Byz. 
Some  have  made  it  a  part  of  Theffaly,  and  others  of  Epirus. 
According  to  I'tolemy,  it  was  divided  from  Epirus  by  the 
bay  of  Ambraeia  ;  and  according  to  Stiabo,  from  iEtolia,  by 
the  river  Achelous,  M.  D'Anville  places  Atharnaria  be- 
tween the  chain  of  the  Pindus  to  the  ealt,  and  a  parallel  c!iaiii 
to  the  wtfl:.  In  the  midll  of  this  valley  ran  the  river  Avas. 
To  the  fouth  of  this  country  were  the  Molofll  and  Aperan- 
tes,  to  the  call  the  Perrhcebi,  and  its  capital  was  Argytl..T;a. 
At  their  commencement  the  Athamanians  were  a  very  in- 
confiderable  people  ;  but  they  appt-ared  with  dillinttion  in 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  jEtoliaiis  againll  Macedonia, 
towards  the  year  197,  B.  C.  Livy  relates  that  the  jEtolians 
chofe  Aminandcr,  king  of  the  Athamanians,  for  their  me- 
diator in  their  eontells  with  Philip,  and  that  the  Romani 
follcited  his  fuecour  againll  this  fame  Phihp.  Their  domi- 
nion extended  over  the  whole  chain  of  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  fubfifted  at  lead  a  century 
before  the  war  of  Troy. 

ATHAMANTA,  in  Botany  (named  from  Athamas  in 
Thcflaly).  Lin. Gen.  338.  Sehrcb.471.  Jufl".  223.  Oreofe- 
linum,  Tournef.  Clafs,  pcnIanJria  tligynia.  Nat.  Order  of 
umbellaliz.  Generic  Char.  Cal.  umbel  univerfal,  manifold, 
fpreading;  partial  has  fewer  rays  ;  involucre  univerfal.  many- 
leaved,  linear,  a  little  fliorter  than  the  rays ;  partial  linear, 
equal  with  the  rays  ;  perianth  proper,  obfcure.  Cor.  unt- 
verial,  unitorm  ;  flofculcs  all  fertile  ;  proper  with.five  petals, 
inflex-emarginate,  a  little  unequal.  Siam.  filaments  five, 
capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  roundifli.  Pi;}. 
germ  inferior;  llyles  two,  diflant  ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  P'r. 
none ;  fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriattd,  bipartile.  Seeds,  two, 
ovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  filiated  ;  on  the  other  flat. 

Efl".  Gen.  Char.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriated.  Pet.  infles, 
emarginate. 

Species,  I.  A.  Lilanotis,  mountain  fpignel,  or  ftone-parfley. 
With.  Smith.  Brit.  Relli.  Cantab,  f.  1 1  3.  Eng.  BiPt.  1  38. 
A.Oieolel.  Hudf.  "Leaves  bipinnate,  flat;  umbel  hemiiphir- 
ical;  feeds  hirfute."  Root  perennial,  fpindle-lhaped,  woody  ; 
Hem  about  two  feet  high,  wett,  rather  branched,  fmooth, 
angular  and  furrowed,  leafy  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  altcfnatc ; 
leaflets  fcfiile,  oppofite,  pinnatifid,  flat,  acute,  veined, 
pale  on  the  under  fide,  a  little  hirfute  ;  petioles  dilated 
at  the  bafe  with  a  membranous  margin  ;  umbels  crodt, 
hemifpherical,  clofe,  and  fometimes  proliferous ;  involucres 
and  involucels  patent-deflex,  befet  with  hairy  leaves ;  flow- 
ers w  hite,  fniall,  uniform,  and  regular  ;  fruit  pubefcent ; 
llvles  perfiilent,  purple,  divaricate.  It  grows  on  Gocma- 
gog  hills,  Canibridgelhire,  and  flowers  in  Augufl.  "it  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  2.  A. 
cavai'ui,  brond-lcaved  fpignel,  or  black  hait-root.  Jacq. 
Aa2  Auft. 
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And.  r.  t.  69.  "  Leaves  pinnate,  dcciifiated,  gadi-angled  ; 
feeds  naked."  Root  perennial ;  ftcm  five  fcct  high,  firm 
branching  ;  leaves  glaucous,  fmooth,  with  black  veins  un- 
derneath, and  fix  pairs  of  pinnas.  Moil  of  the  leaves  are 
fclFile,  elhptical,  acuminate,  toothed  ;  corolla  white,  with  a 
purple  oiufide.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  France, 
ijwiflerland,  Germany,  &c.  3.  A.  fibirica,  Siberian  fpig- 
nel.  Gmel.  yib.  I.  iS6.  n.  3.  t.  40.  f.  i,  2.  "Leaves  pin- 
nate, ga(h-angled."  Tl:e  defcriptions  of  this  plant  by  l^in- 
ncus,  Gouan,  and  Scopoli,  are  i'o  widely  uiflerent,  that  we 
cannot  fuppofe  they  mean  the  fame  plant.  4.  A. 
comknfata,  clofe-headed  fpignel.  "  Leaves  fubbipin- 
nate  ;  leafleis  imbricate  downwards ;  umbel  lens-fonn." 
Root  perennial  ;  ftcm  fimple,  a  foot  high,  angular,  furrowed; 
leaflets  alternately  pinnatifid  ;  umbel  very  clofe,  convex  on 
both  fides,  placed  on  branches  arifing  at  the  axils.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  the  earl  of  Bute. 
5.  A.  OrcofeUniwi,  Divaricated  fpignel;  "  leaflets  divaricate." 
Root  perennial  ;  leaves  very  large,  firm,  fmooth,  triply  pin- 
nate, divided  at  right  and  even  obtufe  angles  ;  divifions 
broadifh,  not  toothed,  but  two  or  three  lobed  ;  ftem  two 
feet  high ;  petals  white,  with  a  blufli  of  rofe  colour. 
A  native  of  Germany,  Sweden,  France,  &c.  6.  A. 
Jidda,  flix-weed-leaved  fpignel.  "  Lower  leaves  fhining, 
primordial  umbels  fubfeffile  ;  feeds  haii-y."  Root  perennial ; 
ftems  nearly  three  feet  high.  The  umbels  at  their  firll 
appearance  are  very  compact,  but  afterwards  fpread  open 
and  divide  into  feveral  fmall  umbels.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  fucceded  by  oblong  woolly  fruit.  A  native  of  Sicily. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  17 13.  7.  A.  cretenf:s,  Cretan 
fpignel  or  candy  carrot,  Jacq.  Auft.  i.  62.  "  Leaflets 
linear,  flat,  hirfute  ;  petals  two-parted;  feeds  oblong,  hir- 
fute."  The  whole  plant  in  its  wild  flate  is  villofe  ;  when  cul- 
tivated it  becomes  fucculent,  brittle,  and  very  fliining  ;  ftem 
ftreaked  ;  leaves  tripinnate  ;  pinnules  deeply  two  or  three- 
parted.  The  univerfal  involucre  confifts  of  five,  the  partial 
of  from  four  to  fcven  leaflets  ;  petals  white.  A  native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June.  The  feeds  have 
been  medicinally  employed  for  the  fame  purpofcs  as  thofe 
of  wild  carrot  (fee  Daucus).  8.  A.  annua,  annual  fpignel. 
•'  Leaves  many-parted,  divifions  linear,  roundifli,  acuminate." 
It  is  a  native  of  Candia  or  Crete,  and  was  introduced  in 
1770,  by  IMonf.  Richard.  9.  h..  ch'mmfts.  "  Seeds  mem- 
branaceous, ftriated ;  leaves  fuperdecompound,  polifhed, 
multifid."  Stem  angular,  fmooth;  leaves  like  thofe  of  chae- 
rophyllnm,  and  fmooth;  umbel  not  much  expanded.  A 
native  of  China,  ro.  A.  rupejlrh,  ViDars  Dauph.  2.  648. 
"  Leaflets  briflle-fliaped,  recurved,  fmooth;  all  the  flowers 
fertile."  Stem  eighteen  inches  high ;  branching  finely 
ftreaked;  leaves  bipinnate;  univerfal  involucre  two,  partial 
many-leaved :  petals  white ;  feeds  downy.  A  native  of 
Carniola  and  Dauphine.  Villars  fu'ppofes  this  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  the  feventh  fpecies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fowa  in  a  bed  of  light  dry  ground 
in  autumn,  and  in  the  following  autumn  planted  at  a  foot 
diftance  in  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  where  the  roots  will 
continue  feveral  years,  except  the  eighth  fpecies,  which 
is  an  annual.  Thejiinth  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  probably  require  flicker. 

Athamanta  Meum.     See  TEthusa  Meum. 

ATHAMAS,  in  Enlomofbgy,  the  name  given  to  a  fpe- 
cies of  Papilio  in  Drury's  Inf.  that  inhabits  India  and 
South  America.  It  is  Papilio  Pyrrhus  oi  Linnaeus  and 
Fabricius.     See  Pyrrhus. 

At  HAM  AS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Greece, 


in  Tlieindy.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a  plain  of  Bosotia,  between 
Acrephnia  and  the  lake  Cephilfus.  Faufan.  1.  ix.  Bccotic. 
c.  24. 

ATHANjE,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.     Pliny. 

ATHANAGIA,  a  town  of  Hifpania  citerior,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Ilergeti,  according  to  Livy,  who  relates  the 
manner  in  which  this  town  was  iubdued  by  Scipio. 

ATHANASIA,  among  the  Ancient  Phyficiaiis,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  a  kind  of  antidotes  fuppoied  to  have  the 
power  of  prolonging  life,   even  to  immortality. 

In  the  Augultan  difpenfatory  we  ftill  find  a  medicine 
under  the  appellation  of  athanafia  magna,  commended 
againft  djfenteries  and  hemorrhages. 

Athanasia,  in  Botany.  Lin.  g.  943.  Schrcb.  1279. 
Jufl".  185.  Gsertn.  t.  165.  OXsiii,  fpigencjia  pulygamia  aqualis. 
Nat.  Order,  compofus  d'lj'cnidee.  Gen.  Char.  CaL  conunon, 
imbricate,  ovate ;  fcales  lanceolate,  prefled  clofe.  Cor. 
compound,  uniform,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  coroUules 
hermaphrodite,  equal,  numerous  ;  proper  funnel-form  ;  bor- 
der five-cleft,  acute,  ercftifli.  Stam.  filaments  five,  capil- 
lary, fliort  ;  anthers  cylindric,  tubular.  P'tjl.  germ  ob- 
longifli ;  ftyle  filiform,  a  little  longer  than  the  ftamens ; 
iligma  bifid,  obtufe.  Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds, 
folitary,  oblong  ;  down  chaff"y,  of  very  fliort  briilles.  Rec. 
chaff"y  ;  chaft"s  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  feed. 

Eir.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  imbricate ;  down  chaffy,  very 
fliort ;  reccpt.  chaffy. 

Species,  i.  A./juarro/a,  crofs-leaved  athanafia,  relhania 
fquarrofa,  L'FIerit.  Angl.  n.  i.  t.  29.  "  Peduncles  one- 
flowered,  lateral ;  leaves  ovate,  recurved."  An  underfhrub. 
Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  pointed,  fmooth  ;  peduncles  axil- 
lary, longer  than  the  leaves  ;  chaffs  linear,  the  length  of  the 
fl.orets.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mafl'on.  z.  A.  fejfdijlora, 
feffile -flowered  athanafia,  Rel.  lateriflora,  L'Herit.  60.  "  Pe- 
duncles one  flowered,  fliortcr  than  the  leaf ;  leaves  linear, 
hairy."  A  very  finall  plant,  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 
3.  A.  pumila,  dwarf  athanafia  ;  Relh.  pedunculata,  L'He- 
rit. 1.  c.  "  Peduncles  one  flowered,  longer  than  the  leaf; 
leaves  linear,  hairy."  This  is  alfo  a  fmall  cape  plant,  difco- 
vered  by  Thunberg.  ^.  A.  crenata,  notch-leaved  athanafia  ; 
"  flowers  foHtary,  terminal  ;  leaves  linear."  Stem  fhrubby  ; 
leaves  alternate,  obfcurely  three-cornered ;  one  terminal 
flower.  5.  A.  uniflora,  one-fiowered  athanafia  ;  Relh.  cu- 
neata,  L'Herit.  1.  c.  "  Flowers  fohtary,  terminal,  feffile  ; 
leaves  obovate,  imbricate,  fmooth."  A  native  of  the  Cape, 
difcovered  by  Thunberg.  6.  A.  capttata,  hairy  athanafia  ; 
"  flowers  terminal,  fubfeffile ;  leaves  lanceolate,  hirfute."  This 
has  the  apj^arance  of  buphthalmum  capenfe,  but  the  leaves 
are  alternate  ;  the  flowers  are  difcoid  and  flofculofe.  A  na- 
tive of  the  Cape,  and  introduced  in  1774,  by  Maffon.  7.  A. 
marlt'ima.  (See  Santoljna  Marilima.)  8.  A.  geni/iifolia, 
broom-leaved  athanafia  ;  Rel.  genift.  L'Herit.  60.  "  Co- 
rymbs fimple  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  undivided,  naked,  crowd- 
ed." Stem  underfhrubby  ;  leaves  ftflile,  marked  with  very 
fliort  lines,  fmooth,  fomewhat  keeled,  bluntifli;  corymbs 
fmall,  with  three  or  four  fubfefiile  flowers.  9.  A.  puiejeens, 
villofe-leaved  athanafia;  "  corymbs  fimple;  leaves  lanceolate, 
undivided,  villofe."  This  rifes  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  flow- 
ers yellow.  10.  A.  annua,  annual  athanafia;  "  corymbs  fim- 
ple, contrafted  ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  toothed."  Root  annual;, 
item  about  nine  inches  high,  branched  at  the  top  ;  leaves 
fmooth,  cut  into  fegments  like  thofe  of  buck's  horn  plan- 
tain ;  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow,  large.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1768.  (/S.)  Achillea  inodora,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1 1.  A. 
trifurcata,  trifid-leaved  athanafia  ;  "  corymbs  fimple  ;  leaves 
three-lobed,  cuoeiform."    Shrubby  j    five  or  fix  feet  high  ; 
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leaves  fiat^  gkucous,  cut   at   the  extremity  into  three  feg- 
merits  ;  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.     Cultivated  here 
in    1 7 14.       12.   A.  crithmiJoUa,  famphire-lcavcd  athanafia  ; 
fantolina,  Mill.  fig.  t.  227.  f.  2.    "  Corymbs  fimple  ;  leaves 
femitrilid,  linear,"  divided,  more  than  half  their  length  into 
three  or  five  narrow  fegments ;  flowers  yellow.     Cultivated 
in  1726   by  Miller.-    13.  A. //«//c//m,  tlax-leaved   athanafia; 
"  corymb  fimple  ;  leaves  linear."     Stem  round,  fmooth,  hke 
that   of  flax  ;  leaves    alternate,  pcrfeflly   fimple,  linear,  or 
fubulate  ,  flowers  in  a  terminal  con,'mb  ovate  and   fmooth. 
Found  at  the   Cape  by  MaCTon,  and  introduced  in  1774. 
14.  A.  dcntata,  tooth-leaved  athanafia.      (/3.)  A.  Ixvigata, 
Lin.  Spec.  1 181.     "  Corymbs  compound  ;  leaves  recurved, 
the  lower  linear,  toothed,  the  upper  ovate-ferrate."   Shrubby, 
three  feet  high,  with  pale  yf  How  flowers.  Introduced  in  1 780, 
by  the  countcfs  of  Strathmnre.s  x^.K.pm-vif.rjra,  fmall-flow- 
ered  athanafia  ;  tanacetum  crithmifol.   Lin.  Spec.  1 182.  Mill. 
Di(ft.  N°  6.    "  Corj'mbs  compound ;  leaves  pinnate,  linear." 
Stem  thick,  fluubby,  feven  or  eight  feet  higli.  The  leaves  fit 
clofe  to  the  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifli  bunches 
of  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in  1 774  by  Maf- 
fon.     16.  K. p'uv.iata.    "  Corymbs  dcnfe,  compound  ;  leaves 
pinnate,  linear,    tomentofe."       Stem   proliferous,    fhrubby, 
tomentofe  ;  leaves   crowded   with   five  or  feven  pinnas;  ca- 
lyxes villofe.     1"].  A.. pcil'ii'.ala.   "  Corymb  compoimd;  leaves 
pinnate,  fmooth."    Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thuiiberg.    i  S.  A. 
dentala.     "  Corymb  compound  ;    leaves  lanceolate   toothed, 
ferrate."      Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.     This  differs 
from  the  14th,  though  it  has  the  fame  name.      19.  A.JiH- 
formh.    "Corymb  compound;  leaves  linear,  fmooth,  fpread- 
ing."      This  alfo  was  difcovcred  at  the  Cape  by  Th\n-,berg. 
20.  A.   f;«£r«7,  lavender-leaved  athanafia.     "  Corymb  com- 
pound ;   leaves  linear,  tomentofe,  entire."     Introduced    by 
Maflbn  in    1774.     All  the  above  fpecies  are  natives  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  the  fcventh,  and  they  are  all 
perennial  except  the  tenth. 

Propagation  and-  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  annual  fort  only,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  flips  during  the  fummer  months,  and  planted  in  pots  or 
upon  an  old  hot-bed  cloftly  covered  with  glafles,  (liading 
them  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  occafionally  refreih- 
ing  them  with  water;  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  in  two  months  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  fituation 
until  they  have  taken  new  root.  After  this  they  fliould  be 
removed  to  a  ftieltered  fituation,  mixing  them  with  other 
exotic  plants,  where  they  may  reii^ain  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  Oftober,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  ftove  or 
glafs  cafe,  where  they  are  to  be  allowed  as  much  free  air 
as  poflible,  but  fecured  from  froft.  The  annual  fpccits  is 
to  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  the 
latter  end  of  March,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  advanced 
enough  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  to  another 
gentle  hot-bed,  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  fliade  them  till  they  have  taken  new 
root.  About  the  end  of  May  they  will  be  llrong  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  open  air,  and  fonie  may  be 
planted  in  pots  to  place  among  other  exotics.  The  Britifli 
fpecies  fliould  be  protefted  from  the  cold  in  fevere  winters. 
See  Martyn's  Miller's  Dift. 

ATHANASIAN  Creed.  See  Creed. 
ATHANASIUS,  Saint,  In  Biography,  a  celebrated 
Chriftian  biftiop,  flouriflied  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  probably  of  Alexandria.  Hillory  has 
tranfniitted  to  us  no  records  of  his  parentage,  nor  of  the 
precife  ti'me  and  place  of  his  birth.  The  attention  of  his 
etuly  years  feenis  to  have  been  principally  devoted  to  thco- 
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logy ;  and  having  engaged  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the  church,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Alexander,  bifliop  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  ferved  as  fecrclaiy,  and  accompanied  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  and  whom   he    fucceeded   in   the  year  3  26,  in 
confequence  of  his  fpecial  nomination,  and  by  the  general 
fufPragc  of  the  people.      At  this   time  he    was  probably 
about  30  years  of  age,  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  perfecution  of 
Maximin  as  an  event  which  he  had  been  informed  of  by  his 
fathers,  and  he  lived  46  years  after  his  epifcopal  ordination. 
Having  difl;inguiflied  hlmfclf  at  the  Nicene  council,  though 
then  o!i!y  a  deacon,  by  a   violent  fpeech  aTainft  Arius,  he 
was  no  fooner  advanced  to  the  prelacy  than  he  became  a- 
more  zehlous  and   pov.erful  advocate  in  the  caufc  of  the 
Catholics  againft;  the  Arians.     Not  content  with  reviling 
them  and    their  opinions   in  the  mod   opprobrious   terms 
(fee  Arians),    he    emphiyed  his  talents  and   influence  in 
redraining   and   fupprefling   them.      The    Arians,    on  the 
other  hand,  were  equally    aflTiduous   and  a<!^iive  in  counter, 
afting  the  hofl^ile  efi'orts  of   the  orthodox    prelate,  in  re- 
proaching his  charatter,    and    in   fnbvcrting   his  epifcopal 
authority.     As  Athanafius  could  be   induced,  neither  by 
the    requifition    of  the  emperor    Conn.antinc,    nor  by  the 
menaces  of  Eufebius  bifliop  of  Nicomedia,  to  acquitfce  in 
the  re-admifiion  of  Arius  to  the  communion  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  from  which  he  had  been  excluded,  the  friends  of 
the  latter  ufcd  all  the  means  they  could  devife  fordifgracing 
and  removing  their  adverfary.     Accordingly,  in  the  year 
331,  they  brought  feveral  accufations  againtl  him  before  the 
emperor.     The  prelate,  after  much    hefitation    and    reluc- 
tance, was  at  length  obliged  to  obey  the  emperor's  per- 
emptory commands,  and  to  appear  before  a  council  of  60 
bifliops  fummoned  at  Tyre,   in  335.     Some   of  the  charges' 
that  had  been  alleged  againft  him   were   fatisfaclorily  con- 
futed ;  but  others  were  confirmed.     During  the  progrefs  of 
the  inquiry  and  trial,  fome  members  of  the  fynod  received 
Arius  into  communion   at  Jerufalem  ;  and  Athanafius  him- 
fclf  feized  an  opportunity  that  occurred  of  failing  for  Con- 
ftantinople,  to  intrcat  an  audience  of  the  emperor.     In  con- 
fequence   of  this    audience,    the    members  of  the  council 
were  fummoned  to  appear  before  Conftantine,  that  the  caufe 
might  be  fairly  examined  ;  but  when  they  arrived,  inftead  cf 
reneunng   their  former  accufations,    they  produced  a  new 
charge,  alleging  that  Athanafius  had  attempted  to   detaia 
at  Alexandria  tiie  fliips  which  fupplied  Conilantinople  with 
corn,  of  which  they  were  then  in  want.      Upon  this  the 
emperor,  from  refeiitment,  convitiion,  or  policy,  contented 
to  his  degradation  ;    and  the   council   pronounced  againit 
him  a  fcnience  of  depofition  and  baniiliment.     The  place 
of  his  exile  was  Treves  in  Gaul  ;  and  here  he  remained,  ac- 
cording to   the  moil   probable  account,  about  18  months. 
Upon   the   death   of  Conflantine,  Athanafius  was  rellored 
by  an  honourable  edift  of  Conilantius  to  his  countr)'  and 
to  his  epifcopal  fee.     This  proceeding  was  reprefentcd   by 
the  Arians  as  an  offence  againft  fynodical  authority;   and  a 
council  of  90  bifliops  was  held  at  Antioch  in  341,  by  whom 
the  former  depofition  of  Athanafius    was   confirmed,   and 
Gregory  of  Cappadoeia,  one  of  their  own  party,  placed  in 
the  fee  of  Alexandria.     The  young  empciror  confirmed  the 
nomination,  and  Athanafius  was  condrained  to  fly  for  pro- 
teftion   and  fnpport  to  Juhus,  bilhop  of  Rome.     At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  was  fent  to  Milan  by  the  emperor 
Conttans,  who  was  difpofed  to   favour  the  Catholic  party. 
A  new  council  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Sardica  in  11- 
lyricum  in  the  year   347,  to  fettle  the  fubjeds  in  difpute. 
The  eaftcrn  and  weftcrn  bilhops  difagreed  and  feparatcd  ; 
the  latter,  who  were  the  partifans  of  Athanafius,  remained 
at  Sardica  ;  and  the  former  aflemblcd  at  PhilippopoLs.  One 
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party  vegarJcd  liim  as  a  fuint  ;  and  the  otlier  reprcfciited 
liim  as  a  wicked  dillurber  of  tlie  peace  of  tha  church. 
Ciiiiftans,  however,  was  intent  upon  rtilorinsj  him,  and  per- 
enintorii)'  demanded  it  of  hia  brollier  Conftaiitius,  threateu- 
iifj  him  with  war  in  cafe  of  non-comphance.  Cowllantius 
fubmitted,  and  foHcited  the  return  of  the  exiled  prelate  to 
take  polfeiiion  of  the  Alexandrian  fee,  wliich  was  now  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Greajory.  The  bifliop's  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  duclrine  of  the  trinity  was  not  in  the  Itad 
abated  by  all  the  revcrfes  of  his  condition  ;  foi-  in  his  pro- 
gref;  through  the  various  cities  that  lay  in  his  way  to  Alex- 
andria, he  admoniflied  the  people  to  avoid  the  Arianf,  and 
to  admit  into  their  communion  none  but  thofe  who  adopted 
in  their  creed  the  word  "  confublhuitial."  In  the  year  350, 
he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  was  welcomed  by  his  old 
friends  and  adherents  with  every  exprefilon  of  joy  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  enjoyed  a  fliort  interval  of  repofe.  The 
death  of  the  emperor  Conftans,  and  of  pope  Jidius,  to 
whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  relloration,  threat- 
ened him  with  new  dangers.  Conllantius  was  liis  deter- 
mined enemy,  and  he  fummoned  a  general  council  at  Arks, 
in  the  year  353  4  and  i)i  this  council  the  Arian  party  pre- 
vailed, and  all  the  bifliops  pvefent,  with  one  exception, 
frilled  the  condemnntion  of  Athanaiius.  As  Liberies,  the 
futxeflor  of  pope  Julius,  was  difratisficd  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  council,  another  was  held  at  Milan  in  the  year 
355.  Here  the  emperor  exercifcd  his  utmoll  influence,  and 
at  length  a  majority  of  300  bilhops  concurred  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanafuis,  and  thofe  who  refnfed  v/ere  ex- 
iled by  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  fentence  of 
thefe  councils,  however,  was  cautioiidy  executed  by  Con- 
ftantius.  The  prelate  was  perfuaded  voluntarily  to  abdicate 
his  fee  J  but  he  remained  inflexible,  notwithllanding  all  the 
mcafures  that  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  During  this  luf- 
pence,  a  body  of  foldi'jrs  appeared  in  the  midll  of  Alex- 
andria, and  at  midnight  they  invefl;ed  the  church  in  which 
the  bifliop  and  his  attendants  were  performing  their  devo- 
tions preparatory  for  the  commimion.  In  this  moment  of 
confufion  and  terror,  the  prelate  remained  firm  and  intrepid, 
calmly  expefting  death,  and  animati:!g  the  piety  of  his 
flock  by  ordering  a  pfalm  of  praife  to  be  fung.  At  length 
the  congregation  difperfed,  and  the  bifliop  was  conveyed 
through  the  tumultuous  crowd  to  a  place  of  fafety.  The 
fee  of  Alexandria  was  bellowed  by  the  emperor  upon 
G'^orge  of  Cappadocia,  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the  Arian 
caufe  ;  and  Athanafius  was  profcribed,  with  the  promife 
of  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  Ihould  produce  him  dead 
or  alive.  The  pcrfecutcd  prelate  difappeared,  and  re- 
mained for  fix  years  in  impenetrable  obfeurity.  The  place  of 
his  retreat  was  the  defert  of  Thehais  ;  and  among  monks 
or  hermits  anxious  to  preferve  him  from  the  fearch  of  his 
enemies,  he  found  an  unmoleftcd  afylum.  From  thisreclufc 
abide  he  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  extended  his  cxcurfions  in 
difguife  to  vlfit  his  confidential  friends  at  Alexandria.  Hence 
he  alfo  addrefied  his  enemies  with  inveftives,  and  his  friends 
with  confolatory  admonitions  by  his  writings.  The  accef- 
fion  of  Julian,  who  fucceeded  CoiiHantius  in  36 1,  and  the 
death  of  George,  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  in  the 
fame  year  killed  in  a  tumult,  opened  the  way  for  a  third 
return  of  Athanafius  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria.  With  un- 
abated zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  particularly  for  the 
doClrinc  of  the  trinity,  he  fummoned  a  council  at  Alex- 
andria,  at  which  it  was  decermincd,  that  Arian  bifliops,  who 
recanted  their  err  rs,  and  figncd  the  Nicene  creed,  might 
he  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  reflored 
to  their  fees.  However,  Athanafin^'g  repofe  and  influence 
were  of  ftiort  duntiuti.     The  tmpeior  Julian  regarded  him 
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with  peculiar  avcrfion  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ened tokens  of  his  dii'pkafure,  the  prelate  was  obliged 
ag-ain  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  monalleries  of  the  dei'ert. 
Whilft  with  this  view  he  was  failing  up  th.e  Nile,  his  enemies 
followed  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  prelate  v.-as  informed  that 
they  had  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  knowing  that  he 
mull  foon  be  overtaken,  he  inlliudted  the  mariners  to  turn 
about  the  boat  and  meet  his  pinTucrs.  Having  no  fufpi- 
cion  that  Atlinnafuis  was  on  board,  they  protecuted  their 
voyage,  and  the  prelate  efcap.d  to  Alexandria,  and  con- 
ceaLd  himfelf  till  the  death  of  Julian  in  the  year  363- 
Upon  the  aecefiion  of  J.>vian,  Ain.iiuilius  once  more  re- 
fumed  his  epifcopal  fuudion,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor,  the  Nicene  crctd  became  the  general  formu- 
lary of  the  churches.  After  the  fliort  reign  of  Jovian,  Va- 
Icns  fucceeded  to  the  eaftern  divifion  ot  tlie  empire  ;  and  as 
he  had  adopted  Arian  principles,  he  iffued  edicts  for  ba- 
nifliing  the  bilhops  who  had  regained  their  fees  under  Jo- 
vian ;  and  Athanafius  was  again  in  the  number  of  thofe 
who  were  profcribed.  The  ellorts  of  his  friends  at  Alex- 
andria were  exerted  in  his  .favour  ;  but  whilll  they  were 
preparing  to  defend  him  bv  force,  he  thought  it  moll  prudent 
to  retire  ;  and  on  this  occafio'.i,  which  has  been  denominated 
his  fifth  exile,  he  concealed  himlclf  for  four  mouths  iu  the 
monument  belonging  to  his  family.  The  emperor  relin- 
quiflied  the  contell  ;  and  the  venerable  prelate  clofcd  his 
days  in  tranquillity  in  the  46tli,  or  as  foine  fay  in  the  4Stli 
year  of  his  jirelacy,  and  in  the  year  of  Clirilt  373. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  jull  eftimate  of  the  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  charailer  of  Athanafius,  amidll  the  adulation  of 
his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  "  The  im- 
mortal name  of  Athanafius,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  will  ne- 
ver be  feparated  from  the  Catliolic  doclrine  of  the  trinity, 
to  whofc  defence  he  confccrated  every  moment  and  every 
facidty  of  his  being." — "  Amidil  the  llormsof  pcrfecutioii, 
he  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  carelefs  of  fafetv  ; 
and  though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fana- 
ticifm,  Athanafius  difplaycd  a  fuperiority  of  charafter  and 
abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the 
degenerate  fons  of  Conflantine,  for  the  government  of  a 
great  monarchy.  His  learning  was  much  lefs  profound  anil 
extenfive  than  that  of  Eufebius  of  C-jefarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polillitd  oratoi-y 
of  Gregory  or  Bafil  ;  but  whenever  the  primate  of  Egyjjt 
was  calhd  upon  to  juftify  his  fentiments  or  his  conduct,  his 
unpremeditated  ftyle,  cither  of  fpeaking  or  of  writing,  was 
clear,  forcible,  and  pcrfuafive.  He  has  always  been  received 
in  the  orthodox  fchool  as  one  of  the  moll  accurate  mafters 
of  the  Chriflian  theology  ;  and  lie  was  I'uppofed  to  poflefs 
two  profane  fciences  lefs  adapted  to  the  epifcopal  charatter, 
the  k:;owledge  of  jurifprudence,  and  that  of  divination. 
Some  fortunate  conjetlnres  of  future  events,  which  impar- 
tial reafoners  might  afcribe  to  the  experience  and  judgment 
of  Athanafius.  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly 
inTpiration,  and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 
But  as  Athanafius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  preju- 
dices  and  paffMns  of  evei7  order  of  men  from  the  monk  to 
the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  firll 
and  mod  important  fcierce." — "  Athanafius  was  capable  of 
dillingiiifhing  how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where 
he  mull  dexteroufiy  infinuate,  how  long  he  might  contend 
with  power,  and  when  he  mull  withdraw  from  perfccntion  ; 
and  while  he  direfled  the  thunders  of  the  church  a^ainll 
herefy  and  rebellion,  he  could  aflume,  in  the  bofom  ot  his 
owu  party,  the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent 
leader.  The  eleftion  of  Athanafius  has  not  efaped  the  re- 
proach of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ;   but  the  propriety 
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of  his  behaviour  conciliated  tlie  afftiStions  both  of  the  cler'Tv 
and  of  the  p'jople.  The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to 
rife  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  paflor. 
In  his  dillrefs  he  always  derived  fupport,  or  at  leaft  "confo- 
latlon,  from  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  cler<'v  ; 
and  the  hundred  bilhops  of  Egypt  adhered  with  unfliak'en 
zeal  to  the  caafe  of  x'^thanalius.  In  the  modeft  tquipa;re 
which  pride  and  policy  would  affeft,  he  frequently  per- 
formed the  epifcopal  vifitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  ;  familiarly 
converfmg  with  the  meanc-ft  of  the  populace,  and  humbly, 
faluting  the  faints  and  henr.its  of  the  defert.  Nor  was  it 
only  ill  ecclefiallical  affembhes  among  men  wliofe  education 
and  manners  were  fimilar  to  his  own,  that  Athanalius  dif- 
played  the  afcendancy  of  his  genius ;  he  appeared  with 
tafy  and  refpeftful  firmnefs  in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  and 
on  the  various  turns  of  his  profpcrous  and  adverfe  fortune, 
he  never  loll  tlie  confidence  of  liis  friends,  or  the  elleem 
of  his  enemies." 

The  works  of  Athanafius  were  numerous,  and  confiRed 
chiefly  of  apologies  for  himfclf,  or  invectives  againll  his 
enemies,  or  controverfial  treatil'es  againll  Arianii'm.  His  llyle 
iS  clear,  ealy,  and  not  dellitute  of  dignity  and  ornament. 
In  his  reafonings  he  is  fufTiciently  copious  ;  and  in  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  Arians  more  than  fufTiciently  acrimonious. 
The  more  valuable  of  his  genuine  writings  are  his  firil  hook 
"Againil  the  (Iciililes  ;"  "Apologies;"  "  Letter  to  thofc 
that  lead  a  Monadic  Life  ;"  "  Lettcis  to  Serapion;"  "Two 
books  on  the  Incarnation;"'  "  Conference  with  the  Arians  ;" 
•'  The  life  of  St.  Antony  ;"  and  "  The  abridgment  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  The  latter  of  thefe  pieces  contains  an 
ei;uineiation  of  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tellament,  with  a  fummary  of  their  contents,  and  an  ac- 
count of  their  refpeftive  autliors  ;  and  it  treats  particularly 
of  the  four  gofpels.  This  "  Abridgment  or  Synopfis  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures"  has  been  reckoned  genuine  by  fome  ; 
lint  it  is  fuppofed  by  others  to  have  been  falfely  afcribed  to 
iilni,  and  in  the  Benedittine  edition  of  his  works,  it  is  rejec- 
ted. His  "  Fellal  or  Pafchal  Epilllc,"  which  is  generally 
;'llowed  to  be  genuine,  contains  fcveral  valuable  tellimonies 
in  favour  of  the  facred  books  now  received  as  canonical. 
Dupin,  and  alfo  Cave,  have  dlllinftly  enumerated  both  the 
genuine  and  fpurious  works  of  Athanalius.  For  an  account 
of  the  creed  that  has  been  called  Athnnalius's,  fee  Creed. 
The  works  of  Athanalius  were  firll  printed  only  iii  a  Latin 
tranilation,  and  in  an  imperfect  Hate  by  Calfanus,  at  Vicenza, 
HI  1482  ;  and  enlarged  editions  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1520  ; 
at  I<.ome,  in  1523  ;  at  Cologne,  in  1532  ;  at  Baiil,  in  1558  ; 
and  at  Paris,  in  1608.  The  Greek  text  was  firft  publiflitd  in 
2  vols.  fol.  by  Commelinus,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1601  ;  and 
:it  Paris,  in  1627.  The  beft  edition  was  printed  in  3  vols. 
tol.  by  a  learned  BenediftirK,  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  at 
Paris,  in  1698.  This  was  reprinted  with  improvements,  and 
an  additional  volume,  at  Padua,  in  1774,  4  vols.  fol.  Socra- 
U'S,  E.  H.  Sozomen,  E.  H.  Cave  Hilt.t.i.  p.  138.  &c. 
Dupin.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grsc.  1.  v.  c.  2.  Gibbon's  Hitt.  vol. iii. 
p.  322 — 356.  vol.  iv.  p.  131 — 228 — 267.  Lardner's  Works, 
vol.  iv.   p.  2S0,  &c. 

ATHANATl,  an  order  of  foldiers  among  the  ancient 
Perfians. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  immortal ;  being  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  a,  and  Sa-a-o,-,  death. 

The  alhanati  were  a  body  of  cavalry,  confiflnig  of  ter» 
tlioufand  men,  always  complete,  becaufe  when  any  one  of 
them  died  another  was  immediately  put  into  his  place. — 
It  was  for  this  reafon  that  they  were  called  "  athanati"  by 
the  Greeks,  by  the  Latins  "  immortales." 
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ATII ANOR,  fomctlmes  corruptly  written  Ac  anor,  is  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek  AGk^kIo;,  undying,  and  was  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  cliemidsto  a  fpecirsof  furnace  provided 
with  a  magazine  of  fuel,  by  whitli  a  long-continued  heat 
might  be  kept  up  without  the  iicccflity  of  conllant  attend- 
ance. Some  fay  that  the  word  atlianor  a  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs,  who  call  an  oven  taiimron,  from  the  Hebrew 
*11.3ri'  lannoiir,  an  tjvcn  or  furnace  :  whence  with  the  addi- 
tional particle  al,  "niri'7w\*'  I'llanour,  &c.  This  appaiatu* 
was  particularly  ufed  in  thofe  tedii/us  alchemical  procifTcs 
\yhich  were  deemed  neceffary,  in  order  to  convert  the  infe- 
rior metals  into  gold  :  hence  it  is  not  unfrcquently  defcri- 
bed  by  the  name^/§-;r  hcnricus.  The  patience  of  modcni 
chemills  being  inferior  to  that  of  their  predeccfTors,  or  rather 
being  no  longer  upheld  by  the  hope  of  riches,  the  molt 
powerful,  and  at  tlK;  fame  time,  the  bafell  of  all  m.otives, 
revolts  from  the  idea  of  commencing  experiments  that  de- 
mand weeks,  and  even  whole  months  for  their  completion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  pcrpctuul  lamps  and  furnaces  arc  now  be- 
come obfolete. 

The  body  of  the  athanor  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  puipofe  which  it  is  intended  to 
ferve,  but  it  is  connedled  by  the  top,  or  one  of  the  fides,  with 
a  hollow  perpendicular  tower  communicating  freely  by  one 
or  more  openings  at  its  bafe,  with  the  fire  place.  This 
tower  is  furniihcd  with  a  moveable  cover,  jvhich  fits  accu- 
rately, fo  as  to  be  nearly  air  tight,  into  tiie  top. 

When  the  athai.or  is  to  be  ufed,  the  tire  place  mufl  be 
filled  with  the  proper  quantity  of  lighted  charcoal,  and  then 
as  much  unlightcd  charcoal,  in  moderate  fixed  pieces,  as  the 
tower  will  hold,  is  to  be  poured  in  by  the  top,  which  is  af- 
terwards to  be  carefully  clofed  by  its  cover.  In  proportion 
as  the  fuel  in  the  grate  is  confumed,  the  deficiency  is  fup- 
plied  by  that  of  the  tower,  which  falls  through  the  holes  at 
the  bale,  which  while  in  the  tower,  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air,  can  only  burn  when  it  arrives  at 
the  grate  below.  The  conibulUon  is  thus  kept  up  till  all 
the  charcoal  in  the  tower  or. magazine  is  confumed. 

Although  this  furnace  might  Itill  be  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied in  certain  cafes  which  require  a  long  and  n-.oder,itc, 
rather  than  a  fliort  and  violent  heat,  yet  it  is  not  without 
fome  inconveniences  :  the  charcoal  often  flicks  fait  in  the 
tower,  and  the  tire  goes  out  for  want  of  a  regular  iupply, 
or  it  falls  irregularly,  and  by  large  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
beats  the  lighted  charcoal  through  the  grate,  into  tlie  a!h- 
pit. 

ATHAPUSCOW,  in  Gtogm/./.y,  a  large  lake  in  ths 
north-weft  parl-s  of  North  America.  Mr.  Pltarne,  who  tia- 
verfed  thefe  p-arts  in  1 770,  defcribes  it  as  full  of  iflands  co- 
vered with  tall  trees,  which  appeared  like  malls.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  it  was  120  leagues  long 
from  eall  to  well,  and  twenty  wide.  It  is  ftorcd  with  a 
great  number  of  fi(h,  as  pike,  trout,  perch,  barbel,  and  two 
forts  called  by  the  natives  tillaineg  aiid  methy.  The  nor- 
thern fhore  confills  of  conluled  locks  and  hills,  but  the 
fouthern  is  level  and  beautiful :  and  there  are  many  wild 
cattle  and  moofe  deer;  the  foniier,  particularly  the  bulls, 
being  larger  than  the  Englilli  black  cattle.  The  ceiilre  of 
this  lake  is  placed  by  Mr.  Hcarne  in  N.  lat.  62"  and  W. 
long.  125°.  It  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  Slave  Lake  of 
Mackenzie,  in  the  fame  latitude,  but  in  longitude  115°. 
The  Athapufcow  River,  wliich  Mr.  Hcarne  found  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  is  the  Slave  River  of  Mackenzie.  Sec 
Slave  Laie  and  River. 

ATHAR,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a  city  of  PalcHine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.     Jofh.  xix.  7. 

ATHAROTH,  a  town  of  Judsta,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
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riven  by  Mofes  to  the  Kiaelites,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
palhirage.  Numb,  xxxii.  34— Alfo,  a  town  of  Samaria, 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  four  miles  north  of  Sebafte  or  the 
citv  of  Samaria  ;  called  by  Jerome,  Atharus  ; — and  another 
on 'the  tVoiiticrs  of  Ephvaim,  between  Janohah  and  Jericlio, 
Jofh.  xvi.  7.  probably  the  fame  with  Ataroth-AdJar,  nien- 
Jolh.  xvi.  5.  xviii.  I  ?. 
,   ATHARRHABIS,  a  town  of  Egypt.     Steph.  Byz. 

ATHBOY,  in  Geography,  a  market  and  poll  town  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland,  which, 
before  the  union,  fent  two  members  to  the  Irith  parliament. 
At  its  weekly  market,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  corn  fold 
of  late  years  ;  fome  yarn  and  merchandife  for  the  peaiantry. 
It  has  alfo  four  fairs',  chiefly  for  cattle.  It  is  fuuate  Lwentv- 
eio-ht  Iri.h  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin.  Thompfon's  Statiili- 
cal  Account  of  Meath. 

ATHEE,  in  Gcogrnphy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayennr,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
tlie  dillricl  of  Craon',  three  miles  north  of  Craon. 

ATHEIST,  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  ©jo;, 
God,  a  perfon  who  does  not  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
nor  a  Providence  ;  and  who  has  no  religion,  true  or  falfe. 

In  general,  a  man  is  faid  to  be  an  atheift,  who  owns  no 
bcinn-  fuperior  to  nature ;  that  is,  to  men,  and  the  other  fen- 
fible  beings  in  the  world. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spinoza  may  be  faid  to  be  an  atheift,  and 
it  is  an  impropriety  to  rank  him,  as  the  learned  commonly 
do,  among  deiils  ;  fince  he  allows  of  no  other  God  befide 
nature,  or  the  univerfe,  of  which  mankind  makes  a  part  ; 
and  there  is  no  atheift  but  allows  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
world,  and  of  his  own  exiftence  in  particular.  See  Spi- 
noza. 

Plato  diftinguidies  three  kinds  of  atheifts.  Some,  who 
deny,  abfolutely,  that  there  are  any  gods  ;  others,  who  allow 
the  exiftence  of  gods,  but  maintain  that  they  do  not  con- 
cern themfelves  with  human  afiairs,  and  fo  deny  a  Providence; 
and  others,  who  behtve  there  are  gods,  but  think  they  are 
eafily  appeafed,  and  that  they  may  remit  the  greateft  crimes 
for  the  Iraalleft  fupphcation. 

The  learned  Cudworth  (Intellcftual  Syftem,_b.  i.  c.3. 
vol.  i.  p.  104 — 17S.)  reduces  the  ancient  atheilm  of  the 
Greek  philolbphers  into  four  different  forms,  comprehend- 
ing the  two  clafles  of  hylozoics  or  hyiopathii,  and  atomici 
or  atomifts,  under  the  denominations  of  Anaximandrian, 
Democritical,  Stratonical,  and  Stoical.  The  Anaximan- 
drians  attempted  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  unmeaning  language  of  quahties  and 
forms.  Thefe  were  contained  acfually  or  potentially  in 
that  iniinite  chaos  of  matter,  deftitute  of  all  underftanding 
and  life,  which  was  the  firft  principle  or  only  real  numen  of 
Anaximander;  and  by  their  fortuitous  fecretioii  and  fcgre- 
gation,  they  produced,  iirft,  the  elements  of  earth,  water, 
air,  and  iire,  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  and  both  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  men  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  and,  laftly,  innumerable  or  iniinite  fuch  worlds  .as 
thefe,  as  fo  many  fccondary  or  native  gods.  (Plato  De  Leg. 
1.  X.  p. 666.^  See  AxAxiMANDER,  and  Anaximandrians. 
Some  have  called  this  fcheme  of  atheifm,  which  deduces  all 
things  from  matter  by  means  of  qualities  and  forms.  Peri- 
patetic or  Ariftotelic,  becaufe  Ariftotle  ufed  this  kind  of 
laniuaf^e  in  his  phyfiology-  But  as  Ariftotle  cannot  be 
juftly  denominated  an  atheift,  Cudworth  diftinguilhes  this 
form  of  atheifm  by  the  appellation  of  Anaximandrian. 
Democritus  and  Leucippus  new-modelled  atheifm  from  the 
Anaximandrian  and  Hylopathian  into  the  atomic  form, 
and  derived  the  original  and  produftion  of  all  things  from 
atoms,  devoid  of  all  forms  and  qualities,  and  poffefling  only, 
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as  firft  principles,  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion ;  and 
as  they  conceived  tliat  life  and  ui.dcrftanding,  and  other 
qualities,'  could  be  only  accidental  and  feconda-.y  refults 
from  certain  fortuitous  concretions  and  contexture aof  atoms, 
they  excluded  a  deity,  and  every  thing  like  counfcl  and 
defign  from  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  The  Epicureans 
borrowed  many  of  their  notions  from  Dcmocntus,  and 
framed  a  fyltem  very  much  refeuiuling  the  atomical  or 
Democritical.  See  Democritus,  and  Epjcurus.  The 
Stratonical  atheifm  was  of  the  hylozoic  kind;  and  was  fo 
called  from  Strato  Lampfacenus,  who  acknowledged  no 
other  deity  than  a  certain  ftupid  and  plaftic  life,  belonging 
to  all  the  parts  of  matter,  by  means  ot  which  they  arranged 
and  framed  themfelves,  w'ithout  reflexion.  See  Strato. 
The  Stoical,  or  Pfeudo-Stoical,  or  cofmoplaftic  atheifm, 
adopted  by  Icveral  of  the  Stoics,  fuppofed  a  certain  kind 
of  plaftic  and  fpermatic,  or  methodical  and  artificial  nature, 
without  fenl'e  or  confcious  underftanding,  to  prefide  over 
the  whole  world,  and  to  difpofe  and  prelerve  all  things  in 
that  regular  order  which  they  alfumc  and  maintain.  Some 
of  the  Stoics  conceived  that  this  plaftic  nature,  or  fper- 
matic principle,  was  fubordinate  to  a  fentient  and  intel- 
ledf  ual  nature,  or  corporeal  foul  and  mind  of  the  univerfe, 
that  prcfided  over  it;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
genuine  doiflrine  of  Heraclitus  andZeuo;  whillt  others  re- 
jected the  latter  principle,  and  maintained,  that  the  plaftic 
or  fpermatic  nature,  devoid  of  all  animality  or  confcious  in- 
telligence, was  the  higheft  principle  in  the  univerfe.  All 
the  ancient  atheifts  agreed  in  this,  viz.  that  there  was 
nothing  but  matter  or  body  in  the  univerfe;  whilft  fome 
thought  it  animate,  and  were  called  hylozoics;  and  others 
thought  it  inanimate,  and  were  denominated  atomici.  Hobbes 
feems  to  have  inchned  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stratonici; 
for  he  fuppofes  (Phyf.  c.  25.  §  5.)  that  all  matter,  as  matter, 
is  endued  not  only  with  figure  and  a  capacity  of  motion, 
but  alfo  with  an  aftual  fenfe  or  perception,  and  wants  only 
the  organs  and  memory  of  animals  to  exprefs  its  fenfation. 
Sir  William  Temple,  according  to  the  account  given  of  him 
by  biihop  Burnet  (Hift.  Time.  vol.  i.  p.  531,  8vo.)  thought 
that  the  prelent  fyftcm  of  things  is  neceflary  and  eternal. 
The  Chinele  have  been  repreftnted  as  a  nation  of  atheifts. 
Accordingly  Burnet  (ubi  fupra)  ftates  it  as  the  opinion  of 
li'r  W.  Temple,  that  Confucius  and  his  followers  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  thofe  who  were  atheifts  themfelves,  and  left 
religion  to  the  people.  But  Couplet  maintains,  that  Con- 
fucius and  the  earlier  teachers  among  the  Chinefe,  were 
votaries  to  pure  religion.  Confucius,  however,  fays  Httle  of 
thofe  duties  that  relate  immediately  to  God;  and  thouo-h 
he  ipeaks  of  the  great  fpirits  in  heaven  and  earth,  what 
he  fays  coincides  merely  with  the  notion  of  a  plaftic 
power,  fimilar  to  that  maintained  by  fome  of  the  Grecian 
philoiophers. 

Some  diftingui(h_/5>fcu/a/ife  atheifts,  or  thofe  who  are  fo 
from  principle  and  theory — from  fraSicai  atheifts,  whofe 
wicked  lives  lead  them  to  believe,  or  rather  to  wifti,  that 
there  were  no  God. 

Dr.  Clarke  (Demonftration  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  p.  2. 
8vo.)  fays,  that  atheilm  arifes  either  from  ftupid  ignorance, 
or  from  corruption  of  principles  and  manners,  or  from  the 
reafonings  of  ialfe  philofophy  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  latter, 
who  are  the  only  atheiftical  perfons  capable  of  being  rea- 
foned  with  at  all,  muft  of  ncceffity  own,  that,  fuppoting  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  yet  it  is  a  thing  very  delirable, 
and  which  any  wife  m.an  would  wifti  to  be  true,  for  the  great 
benefit  and  happinefs  of  man,  that  there  was  a  God,  an 
intelligent  and  wife,  a  juft  and  good  being,  to  govern  the 
world.     Whatever  hypothefia  thefe  men  can  poffibly  frame, 

whatever 
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wliatever  argument  they  can  invent,  by  which  they  would 
exclude  God  and  Providence  out  of  the   world;, that  very 
ar;rument  or  hypothcfis,  will  of  iiccefTitv  lead  them  to  this 
conceffion.     If  they  argue,   that  our  notion  of  God  arifts 
not  from  nature  and  reafon,  but  from  tiie  art  and  contriv- 
ance of  politicians;  that  argument  itfelf  forces  tliem  to  con- 
fcfs,    that  it  is  manifeiUy   for  the  interefl  of  human  focietr, 
that  it  (hould  be  believed  there  is  a  God.      If  they  fuppofe 
that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,   and  is  every  moment 
fubject  to  be  deftroyed  by  chance  again ;  no  man  can  be  fo 
abfurd  as  to  contend,  that  it  is  as  comfortable  and  defirable 
to  live  in  fuch  an  uncertain  ftate  of  things,  and  fo  continually 
liable  to  ruin,  without  any  hope  of  renovation;  as  in  a  world 
that  were  under  the  prefervation  and  conduft  of  a  powerful, 
wife,  and  good  God.      If  they  argue  againil   tlie  being  of 
God,  from  the  faults  and  defects  wliich  they  imagine  they 
can  find  in  the  frame  and  conftitution  of  the  vifible  aad  ma- 
terial world;  this  fuppoiitiun  obliges  them  to  r.cknowledge, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  the  world  had  been  made  by 
an  intelligent  and  wife  Being,  who  might  have  prevented  all 
faults  and  imperfcclions.     If  they  argue  againft  Providence, 
from  the  faultinefs  and  inequality  which   thev  think   they 
difcover  in  the  management  of  the  moral  world;  this  is  a 
plain  confcfTion,  that  it  is  a  tiling  more  fit  and  defirable  in 
itlclf,  that  the  world  fliould  be  governed  by  a  juft  and  tjood 
Being,    than   by    mere    chance    or    unintelligent    neceffity. 
JL.aftly,  if  they  fuppofe  the  world  to  be  eternally  and  necef- 
farily  felf-exillent,  and  confequently  that  ever)'  thing  in  it  is 
eflablifhed  by  a  blind  and  eternal  fatality;  no  rational  man 
can  at  the  fame  time  deny,  but  that  liberty  and  choice,  or 
a  free  power  of  acling,   is  a  more  eligible  Hate,  than  to  be 
determined   thus  in  all  our  actions,  as   a  ftone  is  to  move 
downward,  by  an  abfolute  and  inevitable  fate.      In  a  word, 
which    way    foever   they    turn    themfelves,     and    whatever 
hypothefis  they  make,  concerning  the  original  and  frame  of 
things,  nothing  is  fo  certain  aiid  undeniable,  as  that  man, 
confidcred  without  the  protection  and  conduct  of  a  fupeiior 
Being,  is  in  a  far  worfe  cafe;   than  upon  fuppofition  of  the 
being  and  government  of  God,   and  of  men's  being  under 
his  peculiar  conduct,  protection,  and  favour.     Ncverthelefs, 
abfurd   and  joylefs  as  is  the  fyftem  of  atheifm,   Diagoras 
and  Theodoruo  among  the  ancients,   and  Vanini  among  the 
moderns,  have   been   reckoned  martyrs  for  it.      Mr.  Bayle 
has   pretended   to  prove,  that  it  is  better  to  be  an  atheilt 
than  an  idolater;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  lefs  dangerous 
to  have  no  religion  at  all  than  a  bad  one.      "  I  had  rather," 
faid  he,  "  it  (hould  be  faid  of  nie,  that   I  had  no  txiftence, 
than  that   I   am  a  villain."     This,  as  Montelquieu  (Sp.  of 
Laws,   vol.  ii.   p.  145.)  juftly  obferves,  is  only   a    fophilm, 
founded  on 'this,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  human 
race   to   believe  that  a  certain  man  exills,  whereas  it  is  ex- 
tremely ufeful  for  tiiem  to  beheve  the  exiitence  of  a  God. 
From  the  idea  of  his  non-exiilence,  immediately  follows  that 
of  our  independence;  but   if  we  cannot  c"onceive  this  idea, 
that   of  difobedience.     To   fay  that  religion    is  not   a  re- 
ftrainiiig  motive,   becaufe    it   does   not    always  reflrain,   is 
equully  abfu.id  as  to  iay  that  the  civil  laws  are  not  a   re- 
ftraining  motive.      It   is  a   falfe   way  of  rcafoning   againil 
religion,  to  coHeft   in  a  large  work  a  long    detail  ot    the 
evils  it  has  produced,  if  we  do  not  give  at  the  fame  time  an 
enumeration   of  the  ad<'antagcs  whicli  have  flowed  from  it. 
Was  it    of  no  advantage  for  fubjeds  to   have  rtligion,   it 
would  Hill  be  (jf  fome  if  princes  had  it,  and  if  they  whitened 
with   foam  the  only  rein  which  can  reftraiii  thofe  who  tear 
not  human  laws.     A  prince  who  loves  and  tears  religion  is  a 
lion,  who  Itoops  to  the  hand  that  llrokes,  or  the  voice  that 
appeafes  him.     He  uho  ieurs  and  hates  religion  is  like  the 
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favage  bead  that  growls  and  bites  the  chain  wliich  preventt 
his  flying  on  the  palTenger.  He  who  has  no  religion  at  all 
is  that  terrible  animal,  who  perceives  his  liberty  cnly  when  he 
tears  in  pieces,  and  when  he  devours.  The  queftion  is  not  to 
know,  whether  it  would  h"  better  that  a  certain  man  or  a  cer- 
tain people  had  no  religion,  than  to  abufe  what  thev  have;  but 
toknowwhieh  is  the  kaft  evil,  thatreijgion  be  fometime*  abuf- 
ed,  or  that  there  be  no  fuch  rcllrairt  as  religion  on  ma-kind. 
Cicero  reprefents  it  as  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  who 
apply  themfeh-es  to  the  lludy  of  pliilofophy  believe  there 
are  no  gods. — This  mult,  doubtlcfs,  be  meant  of  the  aca- 
demic philofophy,  to  which  Cicero  himfcif  was  attached,  and 
which  doubted  of  every  thing:  on  the  contrary,  the  New- 
tonian philofophers  are  continually  recurring  to  a  Deity, 
whom  they  always  find  at  the  end  of  their  chain  in  natural 
caufes.  Some  foreigners  have  even  charged  them  with 
making  too  much  ufe  of  the  notion  of  a  God  in  philofophy, 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  Horace — 

"Nee  Deus  interfit,  nili  dignus  vindice  nodus." 
Among  us,  the  philofophers  have  been  the  principal  ad- 
vocates for  the  exiitence  of  a  Deity.  Witncfs  the  writ- 
ings of  fn-  Ifaac  Newton,  Boyle,  Ray,  Cheyne,  Nieuwentvt, 
S;c.  To  which  may  be  added  divers  others,  who,  though 
of  the  clergy  (?s  was  alfo  Ray},  yet  have  dillingaiihcd 
thtmfelves  by  their  philolophical  pieces,  in  behalf  of  the 
exiitence  of  a  God;  e.  gr.  Derham,  Bentley,  Whifton, 
Samuel  and  John  Clarke,  Fenclon,  &c.  So  true  is  that 
faying  of  lord  Bacon,  that  though  a  fmattcring  of  philo- 
fophy may  lead  a  man  into  atheilm,  a  deep  draught  will 
certainly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  behef  of  a  God 
and  Providence.  See  God,  Providence,  and  Religion. 
ATHEI^ING,  among  our  Saxon  ancellors,  was  a  title 
of  honour  properly  belonging  to  the  eldelt  fon  of  t"he  reign- 
ing prince,  or  the  prelumptive  heir  of  the  crown. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  (rthelin^,  of  irfliel, 
nolle.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  written,  adehng,  edhng,  ethling, 
and  etheling. 

King  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  being  without  ifTue,  and  in- 
tending  to  make  Edgar,  to  whom  he  was  great  uncle  by  the 
mother's  fide,  his  heir,  firft  gave  him  the  honourable  appcU 
lation  of  athcUng. 

Antiquaries  obferve,  that  it  was  frequent  among  the  Sax- 
ons  to  annex  the  word  I'mg,  or  ing,  to  a  Chrillian  name,  to 
denote  the  fon,  or  younger  ;  as  Edmundl'mg,  for  the  fon  of 
Edmund;  Edgar'w.g,  for  the  fon  of  Edgar;  and,  accord- 
ingly, fome  have  thought  atbelwg  might  primarily  import 
the  fon  of  a  nobleman,  or  prince  :  and  fir  Henry  Spelman 
obferves,  that  all  nobleintn  had  anciently  been  called  Ad.-- 
hvg't:  however,  from  a  padage  in  the  laws  afcribed  to  Ed- 
waid  the  Confeflbr,  it  appears,  that  in  his  times,  and  for  at 
lead  a  century  afterwards,  this  word  was  appropriated  to 
the  royal  family  by  the  Englilh.  In  reality,  athd'mg,  when 
applied  to  the  heir  of  the  crowfl,  feems  rather  to  denote  a 
perfon  endowed  with  nobler  qualities  than  the  fon  of  a  no- 
bleman ;  and  correfponds  to  the  nobilis  Cefar  among  the 
Romans. 

ATHELNEY,  IJle  of,  in  Geogrc^p'.y,  a  fpot  of  rifing 
ground,  on  the  north  fide  of  Stanmoor,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfct,  about  one  mile  E.  N.  E.  of  Taunton,  bounded 
on  the  norlh-wetl  by  the  river  Tone  ;  over  which  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  Hill  c.illed  Atlielney  bridge.  The  name  given  by 
the  Saxons  to  this  illand  was  .Efclinjia  '\^7^e,  or  the  illc  of 
nobles,  win  net  was  derived,  by  contniitioi;,  Athelney.-  It 
was  formerly  furrounded  by  almott  impalfable  marflies  and 
morafl'es.  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable  for  the  retreat  of 
king  Alfred  from  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  when  they  had 
ovenuu  the  caflern  pari  of  his  domiuions.  Having  bravely 
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encountered  his  enemies  for  nine  fncceflive  years,  according 
to  the.  ftatement  of  tlie  regilkr  of  Athclney,  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  tlie  iieceflity  of  feeking  refuge  from  thdr 
violence  in  this,  little  ifland.  Afte:-  h^'  had  left  li-.i';  retire- 
ment, and  his  enemies  were  totally  defeated,  he  rounded  a 
monaftery  for  Benedieline  mo.;k.s,  o.i  thi-  fpot  which  had 
given  him  flitlter,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  oi  St. 
Saviou:  and  St.  Peter  the  apolUe,  and  endowed  t!>.e  ellabiiili- 
mcnt  with  the  whole  ifle  of  Athclney  (amounting  tj  ahout 
two  acres  of  firm  land),  exempt  from  taxes  and  all  otiicr 
burdens.  In  procefs  of  time  other  privileges  and  benefac- 
tions were  conlered  on  the  monks,  and  confrmed  by  d-fler- 
eiit  kings  and  nobles. 

ATHEL3TAN,  in  B'mgraphy,  king  of  England,  was 
of  illegitimate  biril'.,  and  yet,  being  of  mature  age  and  ca- 
pacity, fucceed<d  his  father  Edward  the  elder,  in  p.-cfe/ence 
to  his  lawful  children,  in  the  year  925.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
ceiTion,  he  marched  to  Northumberland  in  order  to  quell  fome 
commotions  among  the  Danes,  and  conferred  the  title  of  king 
onSithric,  aDaniih  nobleman:  but,  upon  the  death  of  Sithric, 
when  his  two  fons  A:'.laf  and  Godfrid,  or  Guthfert,  aflumed 
the  regal  authority  without  his  confent,  he  expelled  them 
both  ;  one  taking  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 
The  proteftion  afforded  to  the  latter  by  Conftantine,  king  of 
Scotland,  brought  on  a  war,  which  terminated  fo  much  to  the 
difadviintage  of  Conftantine,  that  he  was  obliged,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  crown,  to  do  homage  to  Athelftan.  Hoftili- 
ties,  however,  were  renewed  ;  and  a  confederacy  was  formed 
by  Conftantine,  Anlaf,  and  fome  Welch  pnnces,  whofe 
united  forces  were  totally  defeated  by  Athelftan,  at  Brunan- 
burgh  in  NortliumbeilanH,  A.  D.  938.  In  confequence  of 
this  viiElory,  the  king  of  England  enjoyed  his  crown  without 
moleftation  ;  and  having  governed  the  kingdom  with  great 
ability,  he  died  at  Gloucefter  in  941,  after  a  reign  of  fixteen 
years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund.  In  this 
reign  commerce  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  a  law  waa 
paffed,  conferring  the  rank  of  thane  on  every  merchant  who 
had  made  three  fea-voyages  on  his  own  account.  Athelftan, 
with  a  view  of  further  facilitating  and  promoting  commerce, 
eftablifhed  a  mint,  or  mints,  in  every  town  in  England  tiiat 
had  any  confidcrable  foreign  trade,  fo  that  the  merchants 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  converting  the  bullion  which 
they  brought  home  for  their  goods  into  current  coin,  with- 
out ranch  expcnce  or  trouble.  Thefe  towns  were  London, 
Canterbury,  Winchefter,  Rochefter,  Exeter,  Lewes,  Haf- 
tings,  Chiehefter,  Southampton,  Wareham,  and  Shaftef- 
burv.  By  thefe  and  fimyar  regulations  the  ftiipplng  and 
feamen  of  England  were  fo  much  mcreafed,  that  Athelftan 
maintained  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  obliged  the  Danifti 
and  Norwegian  princes  to  court  his  friendihip.  Hume's 
Hift.  vol.i.  p.i02,  &c.  Henry's  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  94,  &c. 
fol.  iv.  p.  22;,  &c. 

ATHEMON,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papimo. 
(Plib.  rur.  Linn. ;  Hefperia  Fabr.)  The  wings  are  entire 
and  brownilh. 

ATHENA,  in  the  ylnrienl  Pbyfic,  a  plafter  or  liniment, 
commended  agaiuft  wounds  of  tlie  head  and  nerves,  of 
which  we  find  defcriptions  given  by  Oribafius,  iEhus,  and 
..ffigineta. 

ATHENjE,  \n  Ancient  Geography.      See  Athens. 

Athene  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  various  other  places  : 
as,  a  town  of  Arabia.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a  place  at  the  euftern 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea,  where  was  a  temple  of  Minerva. 

Arrlan Alfo,  a  town   of  the   Peloponnefus,   in   Laconia. 

Steph.  By7..  and  Suidas. — Alio,  a  place  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia, 
fituate  on  the  river  Triton,    overwhelmed,    according  to 


Strabo,  by  an  inundation.— Alfo,  a  town  of  Acarnania  : 
another  of  Liguria  ;  another  of  Italy  :  and  another  of  Si- 
cily.  Steph.  Byz. 

ATHEN^A,  in  Ant'iqmty,  a  feaft  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
held  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  A&r,»>i.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  called  Panathen.ea. 

ATHEN/EA,  in  Botany  (probably  from  AthcniEUs). 
Schreb.  661.  Iroucana.  Aubl.  Guian.  127.  Clafs,  oSan- 
drlu  mono'^ynia.  Gen.  Char.  Ca/.  perianth  one-leafed,  co- 
lour; d,  five-parted  ;  parts  oblong,  acute,  ereft,  fpreading 
at  top.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  filaments  eight,  filiform,  ereft  ; 
of  which  five  are  of  the  lengtli  of  the  calyx,  the  three  al- 
ternate ones  a  little  ftiorter;  anthers  fagittate;  eight  plumofe 
brifUes,  Ihorter  than  the  filaments,  grov.ing  together  with 
the  filaments  to  a  gland  furrounding  the  germ.  Pijl.  germ 
fwperior,  ovate,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  an  annular  gland; 
ftyle  fetaceous,  longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  dcprefttd, 
five-parted.  Per.  capfule  glohole,  one-celled,  three -valvcd  ; 
valves  fomewhat  fleiliy  ;  feeds  three  to  five,  rounded,  covered 
with  a  pulpy-coloured  membrane,  affixed  to  the  receptacle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  capfule. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Ca/.  coloured,  five-parted.  Cor.  none  ; 
briftles  tight,  feathered,  between  the  filaments  ;  ftigma  five- 
parted  ;  capfule  globofe,  one-celled,  thrte-valvtd.  Strdsy 
three  to  five. 

Species.  A. gu'mnen^s.  Iroucana guianenCs.  Aubl.l.  c.  1. 12. 
This  is  a  branching  Ihrub  with  a  ftem  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  gray  bark  ;  leaves  al- 
ternate, ovate,  fmooth,  toothed,  deciduous,  four  inches  long; 
petioles  very  ftiort,  having  a  fmall  fharp  ftipule  on  each  fide 
of  the  bafe  ;  flowers  in  bundles,  from  the  axils,  and  upon 
the  tubercles  of  the  ilem  and  branches,  each  on  a  peduncle  ; 
calyx  white  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  feeds  covered  with  a  vifcid 
membrane,  of  a  fcarlet  colour  ;  the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit 
are  (harply  aromatic  ;  the  latl,  by  the  Creoles,  is  called 
Gaffe  d'talle.  A  native  of  Cayenne,  and  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Guiana,  growing  in  a  fandy  foil,  about  half  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  ftiore. 

ATHENyEUM,  m  Antiquity,  a  public  place  wherein  the 
profeflorsof  the  liberal  arts  held  their  affemblies,  the  rheto- 
ncians  declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearfed  their  verfes. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Athens,  a  learned  city,  where 
many  of  thefe  aflemblies  were  held  ;  or  from  the  name  of 
Minerva,  A6c,v«,  goddefs  of  polite  arts  and  fciences  ;  inti- 
mating, that  AthcuEum  wai  a  place  confecrated  to  Mi- 
nerva, or  ratlier  fet  apart  for  the  excixifes  over  which  {he 
prefides. 

The  Athenxa  were  built  in  form  of  amphitheatres  ;  and 
were  all  encompaffed  with  feats,  which  Sidonius  calls  cunei. 

The  three  moft  celebrated  Athenasa  were  tliofe  at  Atliens, 
at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons  :  the  lecond  of  which,  according  to 
Aurelius  Vidtor,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  for  the 
accomodation  of  the  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of 
thofe  who  wanted  to  read  their  writings  before  a  confidcrable 
number  of  peopV.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  oi  Juve- 
nal's Satires,  thnt  this  manner  of  leading  in  public  was  very- 
common  ;  and  th?.t  Fronto  lent  ihe  ufe  of  his  houfe  and 
gTrdens  to  the  poets,  who  had  occa-fion  to  recite  their  verfes 
before  a  numerous  audience.  This  was  done  by  others  ; 
but  as  it  bel  jnged  to  t!ie  perfon,  who  widied  to  read  his 
compofitioi.s,  to  f  urnifh  the  room,  and  to  pay  the  charge  of 
the  feats,  it  is  probable,  that  the  emperor  Adri.m,  for  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  tafte  and  (cience,  conftrufted 
the  Athenxum  with  a  view  of  obviating  this  inconvenience. 
Hence  tlie  name  has  been  applied  to  all  Linds  of  buildings 
or  colleges  intended  for  teaching  th?  fciences  and  lan- 
guages. 

ATHEN.£US, 
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^THENjEUS,  m  Biography,  a  Gieek  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Naiicratis  in  Egypt,  and  floiiritlied  in  tlie  tiiirJ  cen- 
tury. Suidas  has  erroncoufly  referred  him  to  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Piuj  ;  but  it  appears  from  his  own  work  (Delp- 
iiofophill.  1.  xii.  p.  537.  ed.  Cafaub.),  that  he  wrote  after 
the  death  of  Commodu5,  and  after  the  time  of  Oppian  the 
poet.  (lb.  1.  ii.  p.  13.)  He  was  one  of  tlie  moll  learned 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and,  for  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  and  tcnacioufncfs  of  his  memory,  he  has  not 
been  improperly  called  the  Varro,  or  Pliny,  of  the  Greeks. 
The  only  work  of  this  author  extant  is  a  valuable  com- 
pilation from  various  writings,  to  which  we  have  now  no 
accefs,  entitled  Afi^vocro^iirai,  "  Dcipnofophiftie,"  or  "  The 
Table  Converfation  of  the  Sophills."  In  this  work  the 
author  has  introduced  a  great  number  of  learned  perfons  of 
all  profefiions,  and  reprefentcd  them  as  converfing  together 
on  a  variety  of  fubjetls  at  tlie  table  of  Lai-enfms,  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  fafts  and  anec- 
dotes, forming  a  rich  treafure  of  antiquities,  vv'hich  ferve 
more  to  amufe  the  reader  than  to  fupply  correft  information. 
The  author  has  interfperfed  with  his  feveral  narrations  many 
fatirical  refle6tions  and  fcandalous  flories,  which  tend  to 
afperfe  and  degrade  the  characters  of  the  philofophers  of 
wliofe  names  and  writings  he  has  given  an  account ;  and, 
therefore,  the  work,  copious  as  it  is  in  ufeful  inllruftion, 
niuft  be  pernfed  with  caution.  It  confifts  of  fifteen  books  ; 
but  of  the  two  firll,  part  of  the  third,  and  alio  of  the 
lall,  we  have  merely  an  abridgment.  Few  works  have 
luilered  more  from  the  carclefTnefs  of  tranfcribers,  and 
the  negligence  of  editors.  The  firft  edition  was  publilTied  by 
Aldus  Manutius,  in  Greek,  at  Venice,  in  IJ14,  fol.  ;  and  at 
Bafil,  in  1535,  with  a  bad  Latin  tranflation  by  Natalis 
Comes.  Dalechamp  devoted  his  leiiure  hours,  for  thirty 
years,  to  the  tranflation  of  Athenaeus,  which  vras  publifhed 
with  annotations,  by  Caufabon,  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in 
1583,  1597,  1612,  and  1657.  This  vvork  was  alfo  tranf- 
lated  into  French  by  Marolles  in  1680.  Cafaubon  mentions 
an  abridgment  of  this  work  by  an  unknown  author,  and  at 
a  period  which  he  could  not  precifely  afccrtain,  though  he 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Euftathius. 
Prsf.  Cafaub.  in  Ath^"-  Suidas.  Gen.  Dift.  Fabr.  Bibl. 
Graec.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  §  5 — 8.  t.  iii.  p.  631,  &c. 

Athen^us,  a  popular  orator  and  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  had  a  (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  for  fome  time  a  demagogue  in  his  own 
country.  In  the  time  of  Augullus  he  caine  to  Rome,  and 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Murena.  He  was  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  his  confpiracy  ;  but  the  emperor 
not  finding  him  guilty,  fet  him  at  liberty.  Upon  his  return 
to  Rome  after  his  flight  on  this  occafion,  he  repeated  to 
his  friends  tliefe  words  of  Euripides  : 

"    Hnu;  vJXjja^v  xtvGfiivw  y.xi  ayjJ]n  TrilXai  AiTa;v." 
"  From  death's   dread   feats  and   gloomy   gates  I 
come." 
The   manner  of  his  death   was  tragical,  as  he  was  crufhed 
by  the  fall  of  his  houfe.     Strabo,  1.  xiv.  t.  ii.  p.987. 

Athen^eus,  a  mathematician,  flourilhed  about  200 years 
before  Chrift ;  but  his  country  is  unknown.  His  Greek 
treatife  "  On  Machines  of  War,"  dedicated  to  Marcellus, 
who  took  Syracufe  in  the  I42d  Olympiad,  2iz  B.C.,  is 
contained  in  the  CoUeftion  of  Ancient  Mathematicians, 
publifhed  in  folio  at  Paris,  in  1693.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grxc.  1.  iii. 
c.  24.  §  I.  t.  ii.  p.  587. 

Athen;eus,  born  at  Attalia,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  9tli  year  of 
cur  ira,  as  M.  Goulin  conjectures,  was  the  principal  of  tiie 
feft  of  pneumatics.  Galen,  who  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  dodlrines  of  thefe  philofophers,  fays,  they  cfteemed 
the  qualities  of  cold  and  heat,  moifture  and  dryncfs,  as  four 
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element^  entering  into  the  compofition  of  all  bodies.  To 
thefe  a  fi^th  was  added,  called  fpirit,  to  which  Athenxus 
attributed  the  motion  of  the  pulfe.  Spirit  was  alfo  fuppofcd 
to  pervade  and  give  life  and  energy  to  body.  Galen  repre- 
fents  Athensus  as  a  voluminous  writer  ;  no  part,  however, 
of  his  works  remains,  except  fome  chapters  prcfcn-ed  by 
Oribafius,  which  throw  very  little  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  apphed  his  do£lnne  to  practice.  Le  Qerc,  Hill, 
de  Med. 

ATHENAGARUM,  \n /Indent  Geography,  a  diftria  of 
India  ;  fuppofed  by  major  RenneU,  from  its  fituation,  to  b« 
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ATHENAGORAS,  in  Biography,  a  Chriftian  philofo- 
pher,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  flourifiied  towards  tiie  clofe 
of  the  fecond  century.  His  youth  was  fpent  among  the  philo- 
fophers of  his  time  ;  and  removing  from  Athens  to  Alexan- 
dria, he  became  a  convert  to  Chrillianity.  The  manner  of 
Ms  converfion,  according  to  Philip  Sidetes,  a  writer  of  the 
fifth  century  held  in  no  high  eftimation,  was  as  follows. 
Propofing  to  write  againll  tiie  Chrillians  and  defirous  of 
rendering  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  read  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  was  thus  converted.  Philip  adds,  tliat  he  wa» 
the  firil  prefident  of  the  catechetical  fchool  of  Alexandria, 
and  mailer  of  Clement  wlio  wrote  the  Stromata.  Little 
upon  which  we  can  rely  is  faid  concerning  Athenagoras  by 
the  ancients,  and  his  character  and  opinions  arc  chieiiy  dedu- 
ced from  his  own  works.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  hit 
"  Apology  for  C'lirin.ian3,"  addreffed  to  Marcus  Aurtlius 
Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  wiiofe  names 
are  prefixed  to  it,  fays  Fabricius,  in  all  the  manufcripts  ;  and 
probably  written  about  tlie  year  177  or  178.  In  thii 
work  he  repels  the  calumnies  of  the  pagans  againil  the  doc- 
trines and  manners  of  the  Cluilliauj.  He  alio  explains  the 
notions  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  concerning  God  and 
divine  things,  and  expofes  witii  accurate  and  ftrong  reafon- 
iiigs  their  rtipeclive  errors.  He  difcovers  much  partiality 
for  the  fyftem  of  Plato,  and  fupports  his  arguments  by  the 
authority  of  this  philofopher,  and  hence  he  has  been  ranked 
among  the  Piatonifing  lathers.  In  what  he  advances  con- 
cerning God  and  the  Logos,  or  divine  rcafon,  he  evidentlr 
blends  the  doftrines  of  Paganifm  with  the  doctrines  of 
Chrillianity.  According  to  Athenagoras,  God  is  underived, 
indivifible,  and  dilbnCl  from  matter ;  there  are  middle  na- 
tures between  God  and  Matter;  trom  the  beginning, God,  the 
eternal  mind,  being  from  eternity  rational,  had  the  Logos 
within  himfelf ;  the  fon  of  God  is  the  reafon  of  the  Father 
in  idea  and  energy  ;  for  fincc  the  father  and  fon  are  one,  by 
him  and  through  him  all  things  arc  made  ;  the  Logos  was 
produced,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  might  fubfiil,  and 
they  are  contained  in  his  fpirit.  On  the  imperfedl  and  un- 
traAable  nature  of  matter,  on  angels,  demons,  and  other  na- 
tures compounded  of  matter  and  fpirit,  and  on  other  philo- 
fophical  topics,  Athenagoras  realons  with  all  the  fubtlety 
of  the  Grecian  feiiools,  lo  that  in  every  page  he  is  fecn  to 
have  been  by  profcffion  a  philofopher  ;  and  indeed  he  is  faid 
to  have  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philolopher  with 
a  view  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  tlie  Chrillian  doctrine 
among  tiie  unconverted  heathens.  In  moral  philofophy,  he 
adopted  the  common  aullerities,  particularly  with  refpcCl  to 
marriage.  He  rcprcients  celiliacy  as  meritorious,  and  fe- 
cond marriages  as  legalifed  adultery.  In  Athenagoras's 
"Difcourfe  of  the  RefurreC'tion  of  the  Dead,"  probably 
written  after  the  "  Apology,"  he  argues  rather  from  reafou 
than  fcripture,  in  order  to  prove  the  poflibility  and  fitnefs 
of  a  refurrcdion.  His  writings,  upon  tlic  whole,  manifell 
an  happy  union  of  Attic  elegance  with  philoCophical  pene- 
tration ;  fo  that  he  is  reckoned  a  polite  writer,  and  his 
Greek  i*  Attic,  though  his  llyle  is  rendered  lefs  agi-ceable 
Bb2  by 
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by  frequent  parentlicfcs.  The  two  treatifcs  of  Athenagoras 
liave  been  uf-ially  printed  together,  in  Greek  aud  Latin. 
They  were  piibliibed  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1541  ;  by  H.  Ste- 
phens, at  Paris,  in  8vo.  in  1557  ;  by  Rtchenberg,  at  Leip- 
lic,  in  16S4,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  ;  by  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
with  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1682,  l2mo.  ;  and  with  various 
notes  by  Dechair,  from  the  fame  Sheldon  prefs,  in  1 706, 
8vo.  The  romance  under  the  name  of  Atlienagoras,  faid 
to  be  a  tranilation  from  a  Greek  M.S.  brcight  from  the 
eaft,  and  publiihed  in  1599,  and  in  1612,  in  French  by  M. 
Fumee,  iulitled  "  True  and  Perfett  Love,  written  in  Greek 
by  Athcnaijoras  an  Athenian  pliilofopher,  containing  the 
chailc  loves  of  Theogonus  and  Charides,  of  Pherecides  and 
Melaagenia,"  is  a  fidtion  ;  and  was  probably  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Theagenes  and  Cliariclea  of  Hcliodorus,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Greece  by  Alaric,  or  the  dellruttion  of 
the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks.  Cave,  H.  L.  t.  i.  p.  79. 
Lardner's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  &c.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grxc. 
1.  V.  C.I.  t,  V.  p.  85 — 91.  Gen.  Dicl.  Brucker's  Hill. 
Pliilof.  by  Er.f.elJ.  vol.  ii.   p.  295. 

ATHENATORIUM,  among  Chcnvf}:,  a  thick  glafs 
cover,  placed  on  a  cucurbit,  having  a  flender  umbo  or 
prominent  part,  which  enter;  like  a  ftopple  within  the  neck 
of  the  cucurbit. 

ATHEK'iANS,  \n  Anclsnt  Geography.  See  Athens, 
and  Attica. 

ATHENIENSIUM  Portus,  or  the  port  of  the  Athe- 
nians, was  a  harbour  of  Greece,  between  the  port  Bucepha- 
lon  and  the  promontory  of  Spincum,  on  the  eallern  iide  of 
the  Argolidc,  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 

ATHENION,  in  Biography,  a  Greek  hiftorical  painter, 
who  flourifhcd  in  the  year  300  before  Chrill. 

ATHENIPPUM,  in  the  ylncient  Ph-r/k,  a  collyrium, 
commended  againft  divers  difeafes  of  the  eyes;  thus  deno- 
minated from  its  inventor  Athenippus. 

Its  dcfcription  is  given  by  Scribonius  Largus,  and  by 
Gorra;us  after  him. 

Galen  mentions  another  athenippum,  of  a  different  com- 
pofitioii,  by  which  it  appears,  this  was  a  denomination  com- 
mon to  feveral  colly riunis. 

ATHENIS,  \a  Biography,  a  famous  Grecian  (latuary,  who 
flourifliedatChio,  about538  years  beforeChrill.  SecBuPALE. 

ATHENODORUS,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  was  a  native 
of  Cana,  near  Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  and  the  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Augullus.  During  his  refidcnce  at  Rome,  he  was 
much  refpefted  by  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  wifdom 
and  probity,  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  allowed  to 
give  him  free  and  faithful  counfel.  Auguftus,  being  ad- 
difted  to  gallantry,  indulged  a  criminal  pailion  for  the  wife 
of  a  fenator,  who  was  a  friend  of  Athtnodorus,  and  who 
communicated  to  him  his  dillrefs.  The  philofopher  availed 
himfclf  of  this  opportunity  of  imprcfling  upon  the  mind  of 
the  emperor  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  to  which  he  expofed 
him.fclf  by  fuch  pradlices.  Accordingly,  he  drefled  himfelf 
in  woman's  clothes,  and,  providing  himfclf  with  a  poignard, 
put  himfelf  into  the  chair  \a  which  the  lady  was  to  have 
been  conveyed.  When  he  appeared  before  Auguftus  in  this 
difguife,  he  faid  to  him,  "  See,  fir,  to  what  danger  you 
expofe  yourfelf !  An  enraged  hufband  may  arm  himfelf  in 
this  manner,  and  revenge  with  your  blood  the  injury  you 
offer  him."  The  admonition  is  faid  to  have  produced  its 
defigned  cffeft ;  the  emperor  received  it  with  deference  ; 
and  he  became  more  clrcumfpecl  for  the  future.  Zofimus 
(1.  i.  c.  6.)  attributes  the-mild  plan  of  government  adopted 
by  Augultus  to  the  influence  of  the  counfcls  of  Athenodo- 
rus.  Before  he  left  the  court' of  Auguftus,  he  is  faid  by 
Plutarch  (Apophthegm.  Oper.  t.  2.  p.  207.)  to  have  warned 
the  emperor  agajnft  cxtefsof  pafTion,  and,  as  a  prefervative, 
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to  have  advifed  him  to  rehearfe  the  twenty-four  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  before  he  allowed  himfelf  to  fay  or  do  any 
thing.  Upon  this,  Auguftus  took  him  by  the  hand,  faying 
to  him,  "  I  want  your  aliiftance  ftdl  longer,"  and  kept  him 
for  another  year.  Such  was  his  intercft;  with  Auguftus, 
that  he  obtained  for  his  fellow  citizens,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarfus,  relief  from  fome  of  the  taxes  which  opjnvifed  them ; 
and  on  this  account  be  was  honoured  by  them  witli  an  annual 
feflival.  At  an  advanced  age  the  emperor  permitted  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  finding  it  diftvarted  by 
faftions,  which  had  been  excited  by  Boethus,  whom  An- 
tony had  invefled  with  power,  he  exerted  himlclf  with  pru- 
dence and  firmnefs,  in  order  to  reftrain  and  fuppiefs  them 
By  recrniling  the  exhaufted  funds  of  Tarfus,  corrtftiiig  the 
abufes  which  threatened  its  rum,  and  introducing  a  new 
code  of  municipal  law,  he  contributed  to  the  revival  and 
permanence  of  its  profperity.  Having  ferved  his  country 
iaitlifuUy  during  a  prolonged  life,  he  clofed  it  with  honour, 
and  with  the  regret  of  his  fcnow-cilizeiis,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  a  coniiderable  writer  ;  and 
fcveral  of  his  works  are  cited  by  the  ancients.  Strabo  fays, 
(1.  i.  p.  6.),  that  he  wrote  concerning  the  ocean  and  ita 
tides;  and  Stephanus  (art.  Ay;^iaX):)  informs  us,  that  he 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  ;  but  none  of  his 
works  arc  now  extant.  This  Athenodorus  is  not  the  fame 
\\ho  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  4. ),  as  having 
been  cntrufted  by  Augutlus  with  the  charge  oi  the  educa- 
tion of  Claudius  Nero,  afterwards  emperor.  Fabricius, 
however,  afferts  that  they  were  the  fame  perfou.  Gen.  Dift. 
Strabo,  1.14.  t.  ii.  p.  991.  Brucker's  Hifl.  Phil,  by  Enf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 17.     Fabr.  Bib.  Gra;c.  1.  iii.  c.  1 5.  t.  ii.  p.  391. 

Athenodorus  Cordylio,  a  Stoic  philofoplitr  of  Tarfus, 
was  probably  a  native  of  Pergainus,  lived  about  50  years 
before  Chrift,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Pergamus  ;  and  having  refiifed  feveral  folicitations  to  leave 
this  retreat,  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  Cato,  who 
vifited  Afia  for  this  purpofe,  to  join  him  in  the  war  which 
he  had  undertaken  for  the  rciloration  of  Roman  liberty. 
Cato  is  faid  to  have  valued  himfelf  upon  the  fuccefs  of  his 
application  to  Athenodorus,  more  than  if  he  had  fliared 
t'le  conquefls  of  I^ueullus  or  Pompey.  Strab'.i  fays,  that 
he  lived  and  died  with  Cato.  F'abricius  fuggelfs,  that  this 
Athenodorus  was  the  author  of  a  work  againfl  the  Cate- 
gories of  Ariilotle,  mentioned  by  Porphyry,  Simplicins, 
and  Stobxus.  Plat,  in  Vit.  Catoii.  Oper.  t.  i.  p.  66j. 
Diog.  Laert.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  t.  i.  p.  91;!.  Fabr.  Bib. 
GrsEC.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  371. 

Athenodorus,  a  famous  ancient  fculptor,  who  was 
born  at  Rhodes.  According  to  Pliny,  be  was  a  feholar  of 
Polycletus,  who  flouri.Oied  about  the  eighty-feventh  olym- 
piad, or  432  years  before  Chrifl.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
who  jointly  executed  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon  ;  the 
other  two  were  Agefander  and  Polidore. 

ATHENOPOLIS,  in  indent  Geography,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  on  the  coail  of  the  Mallilians,  between 
port  Citharifta  and  Forum  Julii,  according  to  Phny.  Its 
preciie  fituation  is  not  now  known. 

ATHENRY,  in  Geography,  a  borough  town  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  which  gives  name  to  a  barony. 
Within  an  exter.five  circuit  of  dilapidated  walls,  and  their 
ruinous  towers,  the  remains  of  caftlcs  and  abbeys,  that  are 
intermixed  with  tlie  cottages  of  a  now  fmall  village,  prefent 
a  monumer.t  of  its  former  confequence.  Tiicre  are  alfo 
many  ruins  of  caftles  and  churches  in  its  neighbourhood. 
At  this  town  was  fought  a  battle  between  Fedlin  O'Connor, 
prince  of  Connaught,  an  aftbciate  of  Edward  Bruce,  and 
an   Englifli  army   under  William  de  Burgo  and  Richard  de 

Bermingham 
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Bei-mingliam,  in  which,  after  a  dcfperatc  engagement,  the 
Irifn  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  piincc  and  eight 
thoiifand  men.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1316. 
Diftance  from  Dublin  nearly  92  miles.  W.  long.  8"  40' 
30".     N.  lat.  53^  14'.       Beaufort.     Lehud. 

ATHENS,  in  yincient  Geography  and  H'ljlory,  a  cele- 
brated city,  called  by  way  of  eminence  n-oXir,  or  «ru,  the 
city,  was  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  feat  of  the  Grecian 
empire.  It  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  about  1556  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  and  from  him  called  "  Cecronia."  It  after- 
wards, as  fome  fay,  in  the  reign  of  Eridlhonius,  about 
1487  years  B.  C,  or  according  to  others,  in  the  reign  of 
Erichtheus,  about  1397  years  B.  C.  affumed  the  name  of 
Athens,  from  Minerva,  denominated  by  the  Greeks  A9i>ii, 
and  confidered  as  the  proteftrcls  of  the  city.  Cecropia  was 
feated  upon  a  hill  or  rock  in  the  midft  of  a  fpacious  and  fer- 
tile plain,  partly  with  a  view  of  fecnring  it  againtl  piratical 
invaders,  and  partly  to  prevent  its  being  overwhelmed  by 
inundations,  which  were  much  dreaded  in  thofe  ancient 
times.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
increafed,  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  buildings, 
which  were  denominated  from  their  iituation,  "  the  lower 
city,"  and  Cecropia  was  called  "  Acropolis,"  or  "the  upper 
rity."  See  Acropolis.  The  old  city,  or  citadel,  was  lixty 
ftadia,  or  about  2'  leagues  in  circuit  ;  it  was  fenced  with 
wooden  pales,  and  as  fome  fay,  fct  about  with  olive-trees  ; 
and  it  was  alio  fortified  with  a  ftrong  wall,  partly  built  by 
Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Perlian 
wars,  and  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  citadel ;  and 
partly  on  the  north  fide,  by  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius,  who, 
according  to  Paufanias  (in  Attic,  l.i.  c.  28.  p.  67.),  mi- 
grated from  Sicily  to  Acarnania,  and  denominated  from 
them,  who  were  called  Pelafgi,  the  Pelafgic  wall.  The 
only  entrance  into  the  citadel  was  by  one  gate  on  the  fouth- 
welt,  conftrudled  at  a  great  expence  by  Pericles,  and  deno- 
minated Propylxum.  See  Propvl.cum.  The  infide  of  the 
citadel  was  adorned  with  innumerable  edifices,  ftatues,  and 
monuments,  all  of  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  re- 
count. The  moll  remarkable  are  the  following. — At  the 
entrance  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vidory,  adorned  with 
paintings  which  were  principally  the  work  of  Polygr.otus, 
and  conftruded  of  white  marble.  Within  the  citadel 
were  an  immenfe  number  of  ftatues  erected  by  religion  or 
gratitude,  on  which  the  chiiTels  of  Myron,  Phidias,  Alc- 
amcnes,  and  other  artifts  of  renown,  feem  to  have  bellowed 
animation.  Of  thefe  ftatues  fome  were  tliofe  of  famous 
Athenian  generals,  fuch  as  Pericles,  Phormio,  Iphicrates, 
and  Timotheus  ;  and  others,  thofe  of  the  gods.  About 
the  middle  of  tiie  citadel  were  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Minerva,  denominated  Hecatompedon,  and  Parthenon  (fee 
Parthenon)  ;  and  th.e  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  and  I'.'cp- 
time  Erechtheus,  one  part  of  which  was  confecrated  to  the 
form.er,  and  the  other  to  the  latter.  On  one  fide  was  exhi- 
bited the  olive-tree  which  fprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
command  of  the  goddefs,  and  which  fo  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Attica  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  well,  whence  they 
pretend  that  Neptune  caufcd  the  water  of  the  fea  to  gu!h 
out.  Thus  thefe  divinities  are  faid  to  have  contended  for 
the  honour  of  co  .fening  their  names  on  the  rifing  city  ; 
but  the  gods  decided  m  favour  of  Minerva,  and  the  Atlie- 
nians  for  ages  preferred  agriculture  to  commerce.  Here, 
however,  they  have  crefteJ  one  common  al;ar,  which  is 
called  the  altar  of  obhvion.  Before  the  ftatiie  of  the  god- 
defs was  fufpended  a  golden  lamp,  the  work  of  Callima- 
chus,  which  was  fupplied  with  oil  once  a  year,  the  wick  of 
which  was  made  ot  amianthus,  and  whicii  burned  niglit  and 
day.  The  coliur.us  of  the  front  of  the  temple  of  Neptuae  are  ^ 
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flanding,  together  wth  the  architrave  ;  and  alfo  the  fcreen 
and  portico  of  Minerva  Polias,  with  a  portion  of  the  cell  re- 
taining traces  of  the  partition  wall.  The  order  of  this  build- 
ing is  Ionic.  The  portico  is  no  .v  ufed  as  a  powder  magazine, 
and  near  it  is  a  batter)' commanding  the  town.  The  Turks 
ufe  it  to  give  notice  of  their  ramazan  and  baii-am,  and  on 
other  public  occafions.  Contiguous  to  this  temple  was  the 
Pandrofeum.  (See  Pasdrroseum).  Behind  Minerva's 
temple  was  the  public  treafury,  called  Opisthodomos,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  double  wall. 

The  lower  city  comprehended  all  the  buildings  that  fur- 
rounded  the  citadel,  together  with  the  harbours  of  Phale- 
riim,  Munychix,  and  the  Piraeus.  The  whole  circuit  of 
the  city  in  its  moft  flourilhing  ftate  was  no  lefs,  according 
to  Arillides,  than  a  day's  journey  ;  or,  according  to  more 
exatt  computation,  178  ftadia,  or  about  22  Roman  miles. 
The  port  of  Phalerura  was  conneded  with  the  city  by  a 
wall  35  ftadia,  or  if  league  in  length,  built  by  Themi- 
ftocles,  of  rtones,  fallened  by  iron  and  lead,  and  forty  cubits 
high  ;  and  that  of  Pirxus  was  joined  to  it  by  a  wail  40 
ftadia  or  il  league  long,  and  erected  by  Pericles.  Thefe 
were  almoft  clofed  at  their  extremity  by  a  tlrird  wall  of  60 
ftadia  ;  and  they  inclofed  not  only  thefe  two  harbours,  and 
alio  that  of  Munychia,  which  lay  between  them,  but  alfo 
a  multitude  of  houfes,  temples,  and  monuments  of  every 
kind  ;  fo  that  the  entire  circumference  of  the  city  has  been 
eftimated  at  nearly  200  ftadia,  or  above  75  leagues.  In  the 
wall  that  encompafied  the  city  there  were  fcveral  gates,  the 
principal  of  which  were  thofe  of  iEgeus,  of  Diocharis,  of 
the  Diomians,  of  Melite,  of  Acharna,  of  Hippades,  of 
Thriafia,  or  Dipylon,  of  Itonia,  facred  gate,  and  that  of 
the  Piraeus.  The  ftreets  of  Athens  were  in  general  irre- 
gidar,  and  the  houfes  fmall  and  incommodious.  Bcfides  the 
rock  of  the  mufeum,  clofe  to  the  citadel  on  the  fouth-weft, 
feparated  by  a  valley  from  the  hill  on  which  the  Areopa- 
gus ftood,  other  eminences  contributed  to  render  the  city 
extremely  uneven.  In  thefe  hillocks  they  had  feveral 
fprin^s  of  water,  but  not  lufEcient,  without  additional  wells 
and  ciftems,  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city 
was  encompaflcd  by  the  rivers  Ilift'us  and  Cephifus,  which 
joined  their  ftreams  in  the  marlh  of  Phalerum,  and  near 
the  banks  of  which  were  fcveral  public  walks,  and  alfo 
public  and  private  buildings.  The  tliree  harbours  of  Athens 
were  the  Phalerum,  Muxychia,  and  PrRjtus  ;  for  an 
account  of  which  fee  tiie  articles.  The  principal  edifices 
and  places  of  note  in  and  about  the  city  are  the  following  : 
— Without  the  gate  of  Pineus  is  a  cenotaph,  erected  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  Euripides,  who  died  in  Macedonia, 
on  which  is  infc-ribed  "  the  glory  of  Euripides  has  all 
Greece  for  a  monument  ;"  and  within  this  gate  is  a  ftatcly 
building,  called  Pompcion,  in  which  are  kept  the  facred. 
utenfils  ufed  at  feftivais,  and  from  which  commence  the 
proceffions  of  young  pjrfons  exhibited  on  occafions  of  this 
kind.  In  an  adjoining  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres  are 
admirable  ftatues  of  that  goddefs,  Prolerpine,  and  young 
lacclius,  executed  by  Praxiteles.  In  tlie  (Irect  leading 
from  the  Pirxus  to  the  citadel,  are  numerous  porticoes, 
fome  of  which  ftood  detached,  and  others  conti;;i:oiis  to 
buildings,  to  which  they  fervc  as  vcilibultS.  To  tiic  left  of 
this  ftreet  is  the  quarter  of  the  Pnyx,  which  was  verv-  jhj- 
pulous  ;  and  contiguous  to  this  was  that  ot  the  Ceramicus, 
or  pottery  grounds,  fo  called  from  the  earthen  ware  for- 
merly fabricated  there.  This  cxtenfive  fpace  was  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  one  withinit  the  walls,  wnerc  the  acsdemy 
wao  fif.'.ated  ;  and  another  .vithin,  in  which  was  tiic  giind 
fquare  or  forum.  In  the  royal  portico,  where  the  fccond 
of  the  arcuons  held  his  tribunal,  and  where  the  areopagits 
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fometimes  aiTembled,  were  feveral  ftatue3,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Pindar,  Coiioii,  Timothcus,  and  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus. 
Near  the  royal  portico  was  that  of  Jupiter  Liberator, 
where  Euphranor  tlie  painter  had  reprefented  in  a  feries  of 
pidhirei  the  twelve  gods,  Tlicfeus,  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  GrjUus,  the 
fon  of  Xenophon,  attacked  the  Thcbans  commanded  by 
Epaminondas.  The  Apollo  of  the  adjoining  temple  was 
the  work  of  the  fame  mader.  From  the  royal  portico  two 
ftreets  branch  out,  and  terminate  in  the  furum  :  that  on 
the  right  was  decorated  by  a  number  of  Herma:,  or  heads 
of  Mercury  fuppoitcd  by  pcdcftals,  erected  for  recording 
fome  glorious  atchievemcnts,  or  for  inculcating  fomc  lefTons 
of  wiidom.  This  (Ireet  is  terminated  by  two  porticoes  that 
front  the  forum  ;  the  one,  that  of  the  IKrm.o;  the  other, 
and  the  moft  handfome,  is  called  the  Poccile,  at  the  gate 
of  which  was  the  llatue  of  Solon.  Tlie  walls  within  tlie 
Pcecile  were  covered  with  bucklers  taken  fiom  the  Laceda- 
monians  and  other  nations,  and  enriched  with  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  Panoenus,  and  other  celebrated  pain- 
ters. The  forum,  which  was  extremely  fpacious,  was  de- 
corated with  buildings  dellined  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods, 
or  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  or  as  places  of  afylum  to  the 
wretched  ;  and  ftatues  of  kings  or  individuals  who  had 
merited  weJl  of  the  republic.  An  adjoining  fciuare  con- 
tained a  temple  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  with 
a  ftatue  of  her  by  Phidias  ;  and  the  palace  in  which  the 
fenate  afTembled.  In  the  temple  of  Mars,  at  a  fmall  di- 
(lance,  was  a  ilatue  of  that  god,  executed  by  Alcamenes, 
a  pupil  of  Phidias. 

In  the  middle  of  the  citv,  between  the  fonim  and  the 
citadel,  was  the  temple  of  I'hefeus,  built  by  Cinion  fonie 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  ;  it  was  fmaller  than  that 
of  Minerva,  but  built  after  the  fame  model  ;  like  that,  it 
was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  an  elegant  itruAurc.  It  was 
enriched  by  the  labours  of  ficilful  painters;  and  the  rerr.ains 
of  it  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day.  It  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  fanftuary  for  flaves,  and  for  all  perfons  of 
mean  condition  who  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  men  in 
power  ;  in  honour  of  Thefeus  who,  whilil  he  lived,  was  the 
proteftor  of  the  dillrefled.  Near  to  the  temple  of  Thefeus, 
Paufanias  places  the  temple  of  the  Diofeuri,  or  of  Caftor  and 
Pollux  ;  and  above  this  temple  was  the  grove  of  Aglaurus, 
fituate  under  the  Acropolis.  Near  to  this  grove,  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Prytaneum,  where  citizens  who  had  ren- 
dered fignal  fervices  to  the  ilate,  were  maintained  at  thepublic 
expence.  See  Prytaneum.  Beyond  this  building,  on  the 
north-caft  fide  of  the  citadel,  was  the  (Ireet  of  the  Tripods, 
or  the  flreet  of  triumphs,  in  which  were  temples  and  houfes 
containing  tripods  of  brafs,  which  were  dedicated  by  thofe 
who  had  been  viftorious  in  the  contefts  tliat  fubfilled 
among  the  poets,  muficlans,  and  dancers.  In  one  of  tliefe 
edifices  was  the  famous  fatyr,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tli^i^orfic;, 
efteemed  by  Praxiteles  himfclf  one  of  the  fined  of  his  pro- 
duftions,  and  ranked  by  the  public  among  the  mafter- 
pieces  of  art.  The  ftreet  of  the  Tripods  led  to  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  where  the  people  fometimes  afTembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  affairs  of  ftate,  or  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  tragedies  or  comedies  ;  and  oppofite  to  this  theatre 
was  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the  moft^  antient  temples 
of  Athens  ;  it  was  fituatcd  in  the  quarter  of  Limnje,  or 
Marfhes,  and  was  opened  only  once  a  year.  Between  the 
ftreet  of  the  Tripods  and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  the 
Odeum,  built  by  Pericles  for  mufical  competitions.  (See 
Odeum.)  In  the  quarter  of  the  marfhes,  fouth  of  the 
citadel,  was  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  begun  by 
Piliftratus,    continued    by    feveral    fuccceding  governors, 
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and  finifl'.cd  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  The  ruin  of  this  tem- 
ple eonillls  of  very  large  and  beautiful  columns  of  tlie 
Corin'.liian  order,  fluted,  about  fix  feet  in  diameter  and 
fixty  in  height.  The  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  lay  to 
the  notth-wclt  of  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  nearer  to 
the  citadel  ;  and  near  to  the  Propylxnm,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  citadel,  on  the  north  fide,  is  the  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Pan,  in  a  grotto  or  cave,  where  Apollo  is  faid  to  have 
deflowered  Crcufa,  daughter  of  king  Erichtheus.  Befidis 
thefe  there  were  feveral  other  temples,  fuch  as  the  temple 
of  Diana,  that  of  the  Eight  Winds,  and  the  Pantheon 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods.   (See  Pantheon.) 

Without  the  city,  between  the  wall  and  the  river  Ilyflfus, 
was  thedroniosor  lladium  (fee Stadium,  andCvNosARCEs). 
Beyond  the  Ily  fTus,  and  to  the  call  of  the  Stadium,  was  mount 
Hymettus,  and  the  diftricl  called  Agra;,  in  which  were  the 
temples  of  Ceres,  and  of  Diana  Agrotera,  or  the  huntrefs. 
Above  this  were  the  Gymnafia  of  the  Lyceum  (fee  Ly- 
ceum),  and  of  the  Cynofarges.  To  the  north-weft,  in  the 
Ceramicus  that  lay  without  the  city,  and  diftant  from  it 
about  fix  ftadia,  was  the  Academy.  (Sec  Academy.)  Be- 
yond the  Academy  was  a  hill  called  Colonos,  on  which 
Sophoclce  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Qidipus  Coloneus. 
The  river  Ccphifus  enriched  this  dillridt  with  its  waters, 
though  in  fummer  this  (Iream,  and  alfo  the  Ilyflus,  were 
occafionally  dry. 

The  topography  of  ancient  Athens,  given  by  Paufa- 
nias, fo  far  eorrefponds  to  thofe  remains,  whofe  names 
and  lituations  have  been  dcfcribed  by  modern  travellers, 
as  to  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  its  accuracy ;  and 
it  affords  a  kind  of  ftandard  by  whicli  the  corrednefs 
of  other  defcriptions  may  be  etlimated.  In  order  to  form 
a  jull  notion  of  his  plan,  it  is  neceffary  to  confidcr  the 
ft^ations  from  which  his  routes  commenced ;  and  thefe  will 
appear  to  be  in  a  natural  order,  and  to  have  embraced  in  the 
moft  comprehcnfive  manner  the  whole  of  the  city  of 
Athens.  His  two  principal  ilations  were  the  Ceraniicus  and 
the  Prytaneum  ;  and  his  routes  from  the  former  ftation 
noticed  thofe  parts  that  lay  to  the  north-weft,  and  thofe 
from  the  latter  fuch  as  were  fituated  to  the  nortli,  call, 
and  fouth  of  the  Acropolis.  Having  arrived  at  Athens 
from  the  Pirasus,  and  pafling  through  the  outer  Ceramicus 
and  the  city  gate,  he  entered  the  inner  Ceramicus,  which 
was  his  firft  ftation.  On  the  right  hand,  he  fays,  is  feen 
the  royal  porch,  and  he  there  enumerates  among  other  ob- 
jects, the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ;  the  fenate- 
houfe  of  five  hundred  ;  the  Thelus;  the  temple  of  Mars; 
the  Odeum ;  the  fountain  called  Enneakrounos  ;  the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  ;  and  another.  Paufanias  having 
finifhed  his  firft  route,  without  defcribing  any  obje&s  in 
returning,  commences  his  fecond,  which  appears  to  be  very 
fhort  ;  remarking  only  the  temples  of  Vulcan,  and  of 
Venus  Urania,  above  the  Ceramicus,  and  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  nortliv\'ard  of  the  gate  Dipylon. 
He  then  proceeds  to  fay,  that  the  traveller,  dircfting  his 
courfe  to  the  Poecile  or  Poikile,  will  obferve  the  fevers! 
objedls  in  the  following  order  :  bcfides  others,  the  Market 
place,  the  Gymnafium,  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  the  temple 
of  the  Diofeuri,  and  tlie  grove  of  Aglaurus :  the  temple  uf 
Thefeus  ftill  remains.  According  to  the  order  of  Paufanias, 
we  muft  look  for  the  Poikile,  the  Market  place  or  forum, 
and  the  Gymnafium,  between  the  gate  Dipylon  and  the 
temple.  According  to  Paufanias,  the  temple  of  the  Diof- 
euri was  near  to  that  of  Thefeus  ;  and  above  the  temple  of 
the  Diofeuri  was  the  grove  of  Aglaurus  ;  and  as  this 
grove  was  under  the  Acropolis,  it  muft  have  been  between 
that  place  and  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  or  nearly  betw-een  the 
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Acropolis  and  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  Near  to  the 
grove  of  Aglaunis  was  the  Prytaiieum,  north  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  this  was  the  fecond  ftation  of  Paufanias.  The 
tii-ft  route  from  this  ilation  is  explained  as  dcfcending  from 
the  Prytaneum  to  tlie  lower  parts  of  Athens  ;  and  it  in- 
cludes the  temple  of  Serapi--,  of  the  goddcfs  Lucina,  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  tiic  Delphi:iian  Apollo,  the  Gardens, 
thp  Lyceum,  the  river  IlyfFus,  the  ttinple  of  Diana  the 
huntrels,  and  the  Stadium.  Without  defcrihing-  any  objcfts 
in  his  return  from  the  Stadium  to  the  Prytaneum,  Paufa- 
nias commences  his  fecond  route  from  that  ilation  bv  the 
way  called  Tripodes,  in  which,  he  fays,  there  are  temples, 
tripods,  and  other  works  deferviyg  notice  ;  and,  in  the 
following  order  he  mentions  the  temple  of  Dionyfius,  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  the  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes, 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  wall  called  Southern,  the  tomb 
of  Calus,  the  temples  of  /^fculapius,  of  Ti.emis,  of  Earth, 
and  of  Virid  Ceres;  and  then  enters  thj  Propyk-a  of  the 
Acropolis.  Within  the  Acropolis,  he  dtfcribe"!,  among 
other  objefts,  the  Parthenon,  the  temples  of  Ercclheus, 
Polias,  and  Pandrofus  ;  and  his  dcfcriptions  agree  fo  exactly 
with  the  remains  found  there,  that  this  part  of  his  topo- 
jrraphy  affords  an  evidence  of  his  precihon  in  other  refpects. 
He  then  paffes  from  the  Acropolis  over  the  Areopagus, 
thence  to  the  tombs,  and  to  tlie  Academy  ;  and  this  route 
is  in  the  order  of  their  lituation  ;  for  he  had  before  pafied 
under  the,  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Areopagus,  in  his  route 
from  the  temple  of  Theleus  to  the  Pr^-taneum.  The  tombs, 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mufcum,  according 
to  Dr.  Chandler,  were  evidently  in  the  fituation  to  which 
Paufanias  alludes  ;  and  the  academy  is  known  to  have  been 
to  the  weft  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  has  been  the  uni- 
form opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  the  old  city  of  Athens 
was  built  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Acropolis  ;  and  the 
infcription  of  Adrian's  arch  is  a  confirmation  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  city,  built  by  that  emperor,  and  called  after  him 
Adrianople,  was  on  the  fouthern  fide.  Mr.  Stewart,  hov.-- 
ever,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Athens"  (vol.iii.),  conjefture?, 
that  the  ancient  city  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  there  arc  no  remains 
which  countenance  this  fuppofition  ;  and,  befides  it  fhould 
be  recollected,  that  the  Pclafgi,  who  fortified  the  Acropolis, 
were  permitted  to  dwell  beneath  the  walls  ;  they  were  after- 
wards aecufed  by  the  Athenians  of  way-laying  their  daugh- 
ters, as  they  went  from  the  city  to  fetch  water  from  the 
Ilyffus  :  this  could  not  poiTibly  have  happened,  without  fup- 
pofing  that  the  ancient  city  was  on  tlie  north  fide  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  that  the  part  inhabited  by  the  Pelafgi  was 
on  the  fouth  fide  :  for  no  other  part  would  correfpond  to 
the  account  of  the  Pelafgi  being  in  a  fituation  betu'een 
the  city  and  the  river.  The  Pelafgi  were  afterwards 
driven  out  of  Attica  ;  the  fpot  on  which  they  dwelt  was 
execrated  ;  and  the  Delphic  oracle  advifed,  that  it  (liould  be 
kept  rough  and  uncultivated.  It  is,  however,  well  known, 
that  this  fpot,  in  after  times,  was  inhabited  ;  but  it  is  fome- 
what  fingular,  that,  except  the  theatre  and  fome  few  monu- 
ments, immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
whole  of  the  plain  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  IlyfTus, 
contains  no  remains  of  ancient  works,  befides  one  fohtary 
column.  This  funiifhes  a  Ilrong  argument  againft  the  fup- 
pofition of  the  ancient  city  being  erefted  in  this  fituation  ; 
for  undoubtedly  the  chief  monuments  of  their  grandeur 
would  be  contained  within  the  city.  This  circumftance 
alfo  accounts  for  Paufanias  pafling  by,  without  defcribing 
any  thing  as  fituatcd  there  :  it  was  ftcrile  in  antiquities,  and 
therefore  fuinifhed  no  objcft  deferving  his  notice.  For 
thefe  obfervations,  we  are  indebted  to  an  anonymous  writer. 
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Sec  Monthly  Rc\'iew  enlarged,  vol.  xvii.  p.  56.  For  the 
plans  of  Athens,  annexed  to  the  travels  of  Anacharfis,  fee 
the  Maps  of  this  work. 

Athess,  and  the  Athenians,  H'ljlory  of.     It  has  been  al- 
ready obfcrved,  that  the  city  of  Athena  was  founded  by  Ce- 
crops   about  1556  years   B.C.     This  prince  reigned  fifty 
years.  Under  the  reignsof  his  fucceftors,  various circumftance* 
combined  to   determine  the  character  and  fituation  of  the 
nation.     The  fucccfilon  of  princes  appears,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  fucceffion  of  improvement.     Under  the  reign  of 
Erichthonius,   the  colony  of  C'ecrops  accuftomcd  horfts,  al- 
ready docile  to  the  bit,  to  draw  wlieel  carriages;  and  pro- 
fited by  the  labour  of  bees,  whjch   ufcful   race  of   iniedtj 
they  carefully  preferved  on  mount  Hym.ettus.     Under  Pan- 
dion,  they  made  new  progrefs  in  agriculture  ;  but  a  long 
drought  having  deftroyed  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandm.an,  tlie 
harv^lls  of  Egypt  fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  which 
thence  contracted   a   taile  for  commerce.     Erichtheus,  his 
fucceflor,  rendered  his  reign  illuftrious  hy  ufcful  inftitutions, 
and  the  Athenians  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  after  his  death. 
A  confiderable  portion  of  barbarifm  lliU  remained  ;  the  coun- 
try,   veiy    imperfectly  cultivated,  m.aintained  great  numbers 
of  favage  animals,  and  ilill  more  favage  men.    The  Greciaa 
woods  and  mountains  abounded  in   lions,  boars,  and  other 
fierce    animals,  that  often   roamed   from  their  haunts,  and 
fpread   terror  and   defolation   among   the  adjoining  vallies. 
The  vallies  themfelves  teemed  with  men  of  brutal  ftrength 
and   courage,   who  availed  themfelves   of  the   weaknefs  of 
government,    to    perpetrate    horrid    deeds   of  violence   and 
cruelty.     About  the  year  1300.  B.  C.  the  fiift  worthies  of 
Greece,   animated  rather  wiih  the  daring  and  ufeful,  than 
with  the  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry  (Plutarch's  Thefeus), 
fet    themfelves    with    one     accord    to  remedy    evils    which 
threatened   the   exiftence   of  fociety.     Thefe  travelled  over 
Greece,  and  freed  it  from  the  violence  both  of  kings  and 
individuals :    they    appeared    to    the    Greeks    as    beings 
of  a  fuperior  order  ;  and  that  infant  people,  no  lefs  extra- 
vagant in  their  gratitude  than  fears,  rewarded  the  exploits 
with   fo  much  glory,   that  the  honour  of  proteding    them 
became  tlie  firft  ambition  of  noble  minds.     Of  thefe,  one  of 
the  moll  eminent  was  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  Egeus  king  of 
Athens,  who  was  ardently  defirous  of  rivalling  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.     The  Pallantides,  a  powerful  family  of  Athens, 
having  attempted  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from  the  aged  hands 
of  Egeus,  young  Thefeus,  now  approaching  to  man's  eftate, 
overwhelmed  the  projefls  of  the  confpirators.    (Plutarch's 
Thefeus.)     Marathon,   the   fecond  city  in   Attica,   had  its 
environs  infefted  by  a  ferocious  bull  ;  the  heroic  prince  fub- 
dued  this    terrible    animal    (Plutarch's  Thefeus)  ;    and  the 
Athenians  regarded  his  fuccefs  with  aftonifhment  and  admi- 
ration.    But  his  countrymen  had  foon  after  a  call  for  their 
wonder  and  gratitude  in  a  much  more  fignal  atchievcment, 
and  more  momentous  benefit.     Minos,  king  of  Crete,  ae- 
cufed them  of  having  put  to  death  his  fon  Androgens,  and 
compelled  them  by  force  to  deliver  him,    at  itatcd  iHter- 
vals,    a  certain   number   of   youths    and   maidens.      Thefe 
were  to  be  chofen  by  lot,    and  their  deftiny  was  death  or 
flavery.   (Plutarch's  Thefeuf.)     It  was  now  the  third  time 
that  the  pledges  of  their  aft'eftions  were  to  be  torn  from 
their    unhappy    parents.     All   Athens   was   in    tears,   but 
Theleus  revived  her  hopes.     He  undertook  to  free  the  city 
from  this  odious  tribute  ;  and,  to  aceomplilh  the  noble  pro- 
je£l,   voluntarily  enrolled  himfelf  in  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims,    and    embarked    for   Crete.       The    adventures    of 
Thefeus   in    Crete,   exhibited   by    the  intcntive  and  often 
fanciful  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  contain  a  great  portion  of  the 
marvellous,  through  which  a  ikilful  and  difceming  reader 
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may  difcovcr  the  probable.  According  to  the  tale  which 
tlw;  Athenians  relate,  it  was  the  cruel  pratlice  of  Minos  to 
fliut  up  his  tributary  vittims,  the  moment  he  received  them, 
in  a  labyrinth,  where  they  were  foon  after  devoured  by  the 
minotaur,  a  monfter  half  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  the  offspring 
of  the  infamous  amours  of  Pafiphae,  queen  of  Crete  :  they 
add,  that  Thefeus,  havin;^-  flala  the  minotaur,  brovight  back 
the  youngs  Athenians,  and  was  accompained  on  hi^  return 
by  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  who  aihited  him  in  tfcaping 
from  the  labyriiith,  and  whom  he  abandoned  on  the  (hores 
of  Naxos.  Tiie  Cretans,  on  the  contrary,  allege,  that 
the  Athenian  hollages  were  deftincd  to  the  victors  in  the 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Androgens;  that  Thefeus, 
having  obtained  permiflion  to  enter  the  lifts,  overcame  Tau- 
rus, general  of  the  troops  of  Minos  ;  and  that  this  prince  had 
the  generofity  to  do  juftice  to  his  valour,  and  pardon  the 
Athenians. 

Minos  had  efta!>lilhed  an  excellent  fyftem  of  government, 
which  equally  fecured  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  connetted  religions  with  political 
influence.  ( Ariftotlc's  Politics.)  Tiie  advantages  of  this 
fyftem  Thefeus  difcerned,  and  having  returned  and  afcended 
the  throne  of  Attica,  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father, 
he  refolved  to  improve  the  government  of  his  country. 
The  twelve  towns,  founded  by  Cecrops,  were  become  fo 
many  republics,  each  of  which  had  its  particular  magiftrates 
and  chiefs  almoll  independent,  whofc  intercfts  clafliing  con- 
tinually, produced  frequent  wars;  and  though  imminent 
dangers  fometimes  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
protetlion  of  the  fovereign,  the  lucceeding  calm  foon  awa- 
kened their  ancient  jealoulies.  The  royal  authority, 
fluftuating  between  defpotilm  and  degradation,  alternately 
infpired  terror  and  contempt  ;  and  the  people,  by  the  vice 
of  a  conllitution,  the  nature  of  wliich  was  not  exaftly  un- 
derllood  either  by  prince  or  fubjefts,  had  no  means  what- 
ever to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  extremity  of  ilavery, 
or  the  excefs  of  liccntioufncfs.  Thefeus  formed  his  plan  ; 
and,  fuperior  even  to  minute  obftacles,  took  upon  himfelf 
its  execution  in  detail.  He  traverfed  the  different  diftricls 
of  Attica,  and  endeavoured  every  where  to  infinuate  him- 
felf into  the  favour  of  the  people,  who  with  ardour  received 
a  projeA  which  feemcd  to  reftore  to  them  their  primitive 
liberty  ;  but  the  wealthier  clafs,  tearing  to  lofe  the  authority 
they  had  ufurpcd,  and  apprehenfive  of  feeing  a  kind  ot 
equality  eftablilhed  between  all  ranks  of  citizens,  murmured 
at  an  innovation  which  dimniilhed  the  royal  prerogative  : 
not  daring,  however,  openly  to  oppofe  the  will  of  a  prince, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  perfuaTion,  what  he 
might  exaft  by  force,  they  contented,  but  with  a  fecret 
determination  to  proteft  againil  the  mealure  when  circum- 
llances  might  be  more  favourable.  It  was  now  determined 
that  Athens  fhould  be  the  metropolis  and  centre  of  the  ftate  ; 
that  the  fcnates  of  the  cities  ihould  be  aboiifhed  ;  that  the 
legiflative  power  thonid  relide  in  the  general  affembly  of  the 
nation,  divided  into  three  claffes,  the  nobles,  the  luitband- 
men,  and  the  artificers  ;  that  the  firll  magiftrates,  chofen 
out  of  the  former,  ftiould  have  the  iupcrintendance  of  the 
facred  rites,  and  be  the  interpreters  of  the  lav.  s  ;  that  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  citizens  (hould  form  a  mutual  balaixe,  the 
firft,  having  in  its  favour  the  fplcndor  of  dignities  ;  tlie  fe- 
cond,  the  importance  ot  Icrvice.s  ;  and  the  third,  the  fupe- 
liority  of  number.  ( Plutarch's  Thefeus. )  It  was  deter- 
iniucd  in  tine,  tiiat  Tiiefcus,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
public, (hould  be  the  defender  of  the  laws  it  might  enaCt, 
and  the  general  of  the  troops  deftincd  to  its  defence.  He 
erected  tribunals  for  the  magiftrates  ;  enlarged  the  capital, 
and   embcUilhed  it  as  far  m  the   imperfetlion  of  the  arts 
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at  that  time  would  permit.  Strangers,  invited  to  become 
citizens,  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  and  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  He  added  the  territory 
of  Mcgara  to  the  country  ;  he  placed  a  column  on  the  iilh- 
mus  of  Corinth,  as  a  boundary  between  Attica  and  Pelo- 
ponnefus  ;  and  revived,  near  this  pillar,  the  Ifthmian  games, 
in  imitation  of  thofe  lately  inftituted  by  Hercules  at  Olym- 
pia.  Every  thing  now  teemed  favourable  to  h'.:,  views  :  he 
governed  a  free  people,  retained  in  obedience,  by  his  mode- 
ration and  his  bounties  ;  he  dictated  laws  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity to  theneighboui'ing  nations,  and  enjoyed  a  forctafte  of 
that  profound  veneration  with  which  fucceeding  ages  gra- 
dually honour  the  memoi-y  of  great  men.  Thtfeus  alfo  en- 
gaged in  new  undertakings  ot  valour,  fonie  of  them  very 
unjullitiable  (fee  Turstus,  Hercules,  and  Pirithous), 
and  all  ot  them  prejudicial  to  his  country,  by  occupying  that 
time  which  might  have  been  cn'ploycd  in  the  tarther  improve- 
ment of  the  ftate.  But  with  thete  exceptions,  Tiiefeus  was 
a  very  great  and  benehcial  fovereign,  and  his  reign  was  a  very 
important  epoch  in  Athenian  hillory.  For  fcveral  ages, 
however,  Athens  was  cnly  a  fecondary  power:  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  that  ftate  lent  but  fifty  fliips,  whereas  feveral  other 
countries  fent  eighty,  and  Myctnc  a  hundred.  The  comph- 
ment  of  men  to  each,  being  120,  the  troops  amounted  to 
about  6000. 

Pull  tifty  more  from  Athens  flem  the  main, 

Led  by  Menetlheus  thro'  the  liquid  plain  ; 

No  chief  like  thee,  Meneftheus  !    Greece  could  yield. 

To  marthal  armies  in  the  dully  lield, 

Th'  extended  wings  of  battle  to  dilplay, 

Or  dole  th'  embodied  holl  in  tirm  array. 

Neftor  alone,  improv'd  by  length  of  days. 

For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praile. 

See  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  1.  ii. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.  C.  11 84.  Athens,  like 
other  ftates  of  Greece,  v/as  fubjefted  to  a  hmited  monarchy, 
but  not  ftri6tly  hereditary.  Meneftheus  fuccecded  The- 
feus, in  preference  to  the  fon  of  that  monarch.  Meneftheus 
was  fuccecded  by  Demophoon,  who  dillinguiflicd  himfelf 
at  the  liege  of  Troy,  and  on  his  return  was  eminent  for 
political  improvement.  By  him  was  creiSled  the  famous 
court  of  the  Ephkt;e,  for  tiying  wilful  murder  by  a  tribunal 
to  which  the  Britilh  jury  bears  a  conllderable  analogy.  By 
this  court,  the  king  himtelf  afterwards  fubmitted  to  be  tried, 
for  having  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  fubjeCts.  lie  reigned 
thirty-three  years,  ai.d  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Oxyntes, 
who  reigned  twelve  years.  Oxyntes  was  fucceeded  by  his 
foil  Aphydas,  who  v>'as  murdered  by  Thymastes,  the  ballard 
fon  of  Oxyntes.  Thymcetes  dcmonftrated  himfelf  very  un- 
worthy to  reign,  and  was  at  length  dethroned  to  make  room 
for  a  man  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner.  There  happened  to  arife  a  conttft  between  the 
king  of  BcEotia  and  the  Athenians,  about  a  frontier  town. 
The  hoftile  prince  challenged  Thyma^tes  to  determine  their 
difpute  by  a  tingle  combat.  The  Athenian  fovereign  chofe 
to  decline,  but  Melanthus,  an  exile  from  Metlenia,  who  then 
refided  at  Athens,  accepted  the  challenge.  When  they  en- 
countered, Melanthus  demanded  of  his  adverfary,  wliv,  con- 
trary  to  articles,  he  had  brought  a  fecond  into  the  field  ?  He 
turned  about  to  fee  who  the  alleged  iecond  was,  v.'liereupon 
Melanthus  run  him  through  the  body.  Delighted  with  tliis 
victory,  the  Athenians  did  not  regard  the  means  by  which 
it  had  been  obtained,  and  appointed  the  conqueror  their 
king.  Melantiuis  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Codrus  :  this 
prince  was  attacked  by  the  Heraclid;e  :  having  heard  that 
the  oracle  promifed  the  vidory  to  that  army  which  fliould 
lofe  its  general  in  the  battle,  lie  voluiitaril)-  devoted  himftjf 
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to  death  ;  a  facrifice  wliich  fo  animated  his  troops,  that 
they  entirely  defeated  their  enemies.  Codrus  was  the  lad 
king  of  Athena ;  and  on  his  death,  the  government  became 
republican,  by  the  eftablilhment  of  Archons  ;  B.  C.  1070  ; 
an  office  which  was  at  firll  hereditary,  and  httle  inferior,  in 
point  of  power,  to  royalty  itfelf.  Medon,  the  fon  of  Codrus, 
iirfl:  held  the  office  of  Archon.  His  brothers  Nelei;3  and 
Androclus,  probably  diffatisfied  with  thefe  tranfadlions, 
determined  to  leave  their  country.  This  defign  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Achcean  and  MefTenian  refugees,  and  by 
many  Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  that  Attica  was 
too  narrow  and  barren  to  maintain  the  increafing  numbers 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  relllefs  fpirits  in  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  joined  the  emi- 
grants. They  failed  to  Afia  Minor,  D.  C.  1055,  c'^pelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race  of  Lydians,  Carians, 
and  Pelafgi,  and  feized  the  central  and  molt  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  Afiatic  coaft.  (  Herodotus,  Clio.)  Their  colonies 
were  gradually  diffufed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  to 
the  promontory  of  Pofeidon.  They  afterwards  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Chios  and  Samos :  and  all  thefe  countries  were 
united  by  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  to  denote  that  the 
lonians  compofcd  the  moll  numerous  divilion  of  the  colour. 
See  loNiANs. 

The  governmernt  of  the  Archons,  after  feveral  changes, 
at  length  became  annual,  and  their  number  was  nine.  Pe- 
loponnefus  being  now  involved  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  the  Meffenians  and  the  Spartans,  the  Spartans 
being  in  great  danger,  apphed  for  affiilance  to  the  Athenians, 
who  fent  them  aid  on  one  occafion,  and  were  infbramental 
to  the  reduSion  of  the  Meffenians,  and  the  aggrandifement 
of  the  Spartans,  deftined  to  become  formidable  rivals  to 
themfelves.  During  the  firll  ages  of  Archontic  govern- 
ment, Athens  was  little  occupied  by  foreign  wars,  but  very 
jreatly  by  diflenfions  and  feditions.  They  had  no  written 
aws,  and  were  perpetunlly  difagrceing  on  points  of  religion 
and  government.  The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  feparated 
into  three  faflions,  each  of  which  had  at  its  head  one  of  the 
mod  ancient  families  of  Athens.  Divided  as  they  all  were  by 
interefl,  diverfity  of  charafter,  and  fituation,  it  was  impoflible 
for  them  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  form  of  government. 
The  pooreil  and  moll  independent,  confined  to  the  adjacent 
mountains,  favoured  a  democracy  ;  the  wealthielt,  dif- 
perfed  over  the  plain,  wiflred  for  an  oligarchy  ;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coafls,  engaged  in  maritime  and  commer- 
cial affairs,  were  for  a  mixed  government,  which  might 
fecure  their  poffeffions,  without  proving  injurious  to  public 
liberty.  To  this  fource  of  divifions,  each  party  united 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  poor  againil  the  rich.  Obfcure 
citizens,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  had  no  refource  but  that 
of  felling  their  liberty,  or  that  of  their  children,  to  mercy- 
lefs  creditors ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  determined 
to  abandon  a  country  which  held  out  only  ineffeftual  labour 
to  fome  of  them  ;  and  eternal  flavcry,  and  the  facrifice  of 
every  fentiment  of  nature,  to  the  remainder.  From  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  new  fources  of  indullr)-,  new  nccef- 
fities  and  vices,  were  diffufed  through  fociely.  Liccntiouf- 
nefs  was  either  paffed  over  with  impunity,  or  reprehended 
by  arbitrary  punifhments.  The  life  and  fortune  of  indivi- 
duals were  left  at  the  difcretion  of  magiftrates,  who,  fub- 
je£led  to  no  certain  limitations,  were  but  too  much  difpofed 
to  lillen  to  their  prepoffeifions  or  their  interefls.  In  this 
confufion,  which  menaced  the  ftate  with  immediate  de- 
ftruftion,  Draco  waschofcu,  B.  C.  624,  with  full  powers  to 
txercife  the  whole  of  legillation,  in  its  moll  extenfive  or 
circumftantial  views.  The  particulars  of  his  private  life 
are  little  known  to  US  ;  but  he  has  left  the  reputation  of  a 
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man  of  worth,  poflefTtd  of  real  knowledge,  and  finccrely 
attached  to  his  country.  Other  ilrokcs  of  characler  miglit 
perhaps  embellifh  his  eulogium,  but  are  not  niccfTiiry  to  his 
memory.  Like  all  preceding  and  fubfequeiit  Ugiflators,  he 
formed  a  code  of  laws  and  morals ;  he  took  the  citizen  at 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  prefcribed  the  manner  of  his  earlicft 
education,  followed  him  through  the  different  llagts  of  his 
life,  and,  conneding  thefe  partial  Wews  with  the  main  ob- 
jecl,  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  be  able  to  fonn  free  men, 
and  \irtuous  citizens  :  but  he  only  produced  rralecontcnts, 
and  his  regulations  excited  fo  many  murmurs,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  ifland  ^gina,  where  he 
foon  after  died. 

His  laws  were  flrongly  impreffed  with  the  peculiarity  of 
his  charaftei ;  they  were  as  fevere  as  his  manners  had  ever 
been  rigid.  Death  was  the  challifement  he  inflidcd  on 
idlenels,  and  the  only  punifhment  he  decreed  for  the 
llightell  offences,  as  well  as  for  the  mcft  atrocious  crimes; 
he  was  accuflomed  to  fay,  that  he  knew  of  none  milder 
for  the  former,  and  could  devife  no  other  for  the  latter. 
It  feems  as  if  his  powerful  mind,  virtuous  even  to  cxcefs, 
was  incapable  of  any  indulgence  for  crimes  at  which  it  re- 
volted, or  for  thofe  weakneffts  over  which  it  triumphed 
without  an  effort.  As  he  had  not  attempted  any  change  in 
the  form  of  government,  the  inteflin.-  divifions  augmented 
from  day  to  day.  One  of  the  principal  citizens,  named 
Cylon,  formed  the  projcft  of  feizing  on  the  fovereign 
authority;  he  was  befieged  in  the  citadel,  where  he  had 
long  defended  himftlf,  and  at  length,  wanting  provifions 
and  deflitute  of  ever)-  hope  of  fuccour,  eluded,  by  Hii;ht, 
the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime.  His  followers  took  re- 
fuge in  the  temple  of  Minerva;  from  which  afylum  thcf 
were  enticed  by  the  promife  of  life,  and  inflantly  maffacred. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  vrere  murdered  even  on  the 
altars  of  the  awful  Eumenides.  The  indignation  excited 
by  this  ac5lion  was  univerfal ;  the  people  at  once  execrated 
the  perfidy,  and  fhuddered  at  the  impiety  of  the  viiftors; 
and  the  whole"  city  expected  that  fome  dreadful  calan^ity 
would  be  immediately  infliftcd  by  celeilial  vengeance. 
Amidft  this  general  confleniation,  news  was  brought  that 
the  city  of  Nifsa  and  the  iile  of  Salamis  had  fallen  by  the 
arms  of  the  Megarenfians.  To  this  melancholy  intelligence 
fucceeded,  foon  after,  an  epidemical  Jillempcr.  The  public 
imagination,  already  agitated,  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
panic  terrors,  and  haunted  by  a  thoufand  terrifying  chi- 
meras. The  augurs  and  oracles  being  confulted,  declared 
that  the  city,  polluted  by  the  profanation  of  the  holy 
places,  mull  be  purified  by  the  ceremonies  of  expiation. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  fent  to  Crete  for  Epimenidcs, 
B.C.  612,  confidered  as  a  man  who  had  an  intercourfe 
v.ith  the  gods  (Paufanias,  I.  i.),  and  who  faw  into  futurity. 
He  really  appears  to  have  been  a  reformer  endued  with 
talents  and  knowledge  to  engage  confidence  in  his  opinions, 
and  auflerity  of  mannei-s  to  command  refpeft.  The  firft 
years  of  his  youth  he  paffed  in  folitary  places,  and  fecmcd 
wholly  abforbcd  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  forming  his  imagin- 
ation to  cnthufiafm,  by  falling,  iilence,  and  meditation, 
without  any  other  ambition  tlian  by  making  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  fecure  his  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men.  His  fucccfs  furpaffed  his  hopes, 
and  he  acquired  fuch  a  reputation  for  wlfdom  and  fandiljr, 
that,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  nations  iiitreated  from  him 
the  favour  of  purifying  them  by  rites,  which,  as  they  alleged, 
he  could  render  more  acceptable  to  the  divinity.  Athens 
received  him  with  tranfports  of  hope  and  fear.  He  dircded 
that  new  temples  and  new  altars  Ihould  be  built  to  immo. 
late  the  vidims  he  had  chofen,  and  that  thefe  facrifice* 
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fiioi'.ltl  be  accoimpaTiicd  by  certain  hymns.  As  while  fpeak- 
ing  he  fc-erncd  agitated  with  a  divine  infpiratioii,  his  impe- 
tuous eloquence  was  intfiftiblc.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the 
afcender.cy  he  had  acquired,  to  cfTeft  fevtia!  changes  in  the 
religioui  ceremonies,  a'^d  in  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and 
by  various  ufcfi  1  rej;ulations,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
Athenians  to  the  two  principles  of  focial  union  audjullice. 
But  the  reform  of  Epitnenides,  though  beneficial  as  far  as  it 
extended,  was  very  inadequate  to  the  evils.  The  people 
were  ilill  fuffcring  under  combined  anarchy  and  oppreiTion ; 
the  magiilrates  plundered  the  treafury  and  the  temples;  and 
often  betrayed  for  bribes  the  intertfts  of  their  counti7  : 
the  rich  tyrannifed  over  the  poor,  the  poor  continually 
alarmed  the  fafety  of  the  rich :  the  rapacity  of  creditors 
knew  no  bounds;  they  compelled  tiie  iufolvent  debtors  to 
cultivate  their  lands  like  cattle,  to  perform  the  fervice  of  bealls 
of  burden  (Gillies,  v.  ii.  107.),  and  to  transfer  to  them 
their  fons  and  daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  Haves 
to  foreio-n  countries.  In  fuch  a  diftreflTed  fituation,  there 
arofe  for  their  relief  the  illuftrious  Solon,  B.C.  594.  This 
celebrated  fage  lirft  diilinguifhed  himfelf  by  military  policy 
and  warlike  efforts.  The  Athenians  had  been  long  engaged 
in  a  war  againft  the  Megarenfians,  concerning  the  iiland  of 
Salamis;  fatigued  and  broken  by  tedious  and  arduous  hofli- 
litics,  they  abandoned  the  enterprife  in  dcfpair,  and  even 
made  a  law  enafting  the  punifliment  of  death  againft  any 
one  who  Ihould  propofe  the  capture  of  that  ifland.  Solon, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  poffeffion  that  commanded  tl'.e 
coafts  of  Attica,  and  deem.ing  the  national  defpondencc  in- 
glorious as  well  as  impolitic,  ardently  defired  to  roiife  his 
countrymen  to  more  vigorous  counfels;  but  the  new  penal 
law  rellrained  his  efforts.  At  length  he  devifed  an  expe- 
dient for  patriotically  tranfgreffing  the  pufiUanimous  law, 
and  avoiding  the  punifhm.ent.  He  accordingly  counter- 
feited infanity,  and  caufed  his  family  to  report  that  he  was 
actually  mad  (Plutarch's  Solon);  the  rumour  being  fpread 
and  generally  believed,  he  compofed  a  poem,  defcribing  the 
advantages  of  Salamis,  and  inciting  the  Athenians  to  renew 
the  war.  His  verfes,  ftrong  and  impreffive,  produced  the 
defired  effeft.  The  people  were  roufed,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  Solon  is,  by  Plutarch,  faid  to  have  devifed 
the  following  ilratagem  for  cutting  off  the  Megarenfians, 
who  then  occup'ed  Salamis.  With  his  friend  Pififtratus  he 
failed  at  the  head  of  an  armament  to  Colias,  there  finding  a 
number  of  women  facrificing  to  Ceres,  he  fent  a  confidential 
perfon  to  Salamis,  inftrufted  to  profefs  himfelf  a  deferter, 
and  to  tell  the  Megarenfian's,  that  if  they  defired  to  feize  the 
chief  Athenian  women,  to  make  all  fail  to  Colias.  The  Mega- 
renfians, taking  the  ftory  for  truth,  prefently  manned  a  (liip ; 
and  Solon  defcrying  this  (hip  jull  as  it  put  off  from  the 
ifland,  commanded  the  women  to  be  gone,  and  ordered 
fome  beardlefs  youths,  dreffed  in  thcfe  women's  clothes,  their 
(hoes  and  mitres,  and  privately  armed  with  daggers,  to  dance 
and  wanton  near  the  Ihore,  till  the  enemies  had  landed,  and 
the  fhip  was  in  their  power.  Things  being  thus  ordered, 
the  Megarenfians  were  allured  with  the  appearance,  and, 
coming  near  the  fhore,  ftrove  who  fliould  leap  out  firft,  as  it 
•were  only  to  feize  the  women  ;  but  were  fo  v/armly  received, 
that  not  one  of  them  efcaped.  The  Athenians  failed  for 
the  ifland,  thus  deprived  of  its  defenders,  and  annexed 
Salamis  to  the  territories  of  Athens.  The  fame  which 
Soloii  thus  acquired,  he  foon  increafed  by  his  policy  and 
conduft  with  regard  to  another  fubjeft  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Criffeans  were  a  fiouriftiing  ftate,  not  far  from  Del- 
phi, and,  commanding  the  approaches  to  that  rendezvous 
cf  Grecian  fuperftltion,  derived  conCderable  emolument 
irom  the  expenoes  of  the  devotees.     But  with  thefe  advan- 
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tatres  they  were  not  fatisfied;  they  began  to  exaft  vexatious 
and  exorbitant  duties  from  tl  e  rierchants  who  came  t^'  ex- 
pofe  their  wares  in  the  facred  city  ;  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  coucourfc  of  prL.fiigatc  pilgrims  from  every  quarter, 
foon  became  the  feat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  ot  difiipa- 
tion,  vanity,  and  licentious  pltafure.  It  was  in  vain  for  tlie 
merchants  to  exclaim  againll  thcfe  unexampled  impcfitions; 
the  taxes  were  continually  incr^afed;  the  evil  admitted  not 
the  cxpeftation  of  cither  remedy  or  relief ;  and  the  ftrangers, 
famiharifed  to  it  by  cuflom,  began  to  fubmit  without  mur- 
mur; and  perha^js  endured  the  hardfiiip  with  greater  pa- 
tience, when  they  perceived  that  they  drew  back  the  tax  in 
the  incrcafcd  price  of  their  commodities.  Encouraged  by 
this  acquicfcence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Criffeans  levied  a 
fevere  impoll  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians, 
who  vifiled  the  temple  of  Apollo;  a  mcafure  direclly  incon- 
fiftent  with  a  decree  of  the  Amphicfyons,  which  declared 
that  all  men  (hould  have  free  accefs  to  the  oracle,  as  well  as 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  intereil  of  the  Delpliians,  who  foon 
felt  a  gradual  diminution  of  their  profits  from  the  holy 
flirine.  The  Criffeans,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  fentiments 
of  religion,  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  with  many  cir- 
cumftances  of  aggravating  atrocity.  Solon  rouftd  his  coun- 
trymen to  avenge  the  facrilege  ;  and  to  his  ingenuity  and  flfill 
it  was  chiefly  owing  that  the  Criffeans  were  vanquilhcd  (Gil- 
lies, vol.  i.  221.),  but  Solon  was  deftined  to  render  himfelf, 
by  Icgiflation,  moft  beneficial  to  his  cotmtry.  The  general 
opinion  of  his  genius  and  virtues,  joined  to  the  experience 
of  his  military  talents,  fuccefs  in  wars,  and  political  addrtls, 
had  procured  him  diilinguifhed  influence  over  the  people. 
His  experienced  abihty,  and  above  all,  his  approved  wlfdom 
and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for  the  noblell  and  moft  fublime 
employment  of  humanity,  that  of  regulating  the  laws  and 
government  of  a  free  people.  Such,  at  Icaft,  the  Athenians 
may  be  confidered,  when  their  unanimous  fuffrage  rendered 
Solon  the  abfolute  umpire  of  their  whole  conftitution  and 
policy.  When  he  undertook  the  reform  of  the  itate, 
tyranny  and  difordei-  pre>ai!ed;  the  wretched  populace, 
deriving  courage  from  dcfpair,  had  determined  no  longer  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  multiplied  rigours;  and,  before  the  wifdom 
of  the  lawgiver  interpofed,  they  had  taken  the  refolutioii  to 
elecl  and  follow  fome  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and  butcher 
their  oppreffors,  eftabllfh  an  equal  partition  of  lands,  and  In- 
ftitute  a  new  form  of  government.  But  the  numerous  cli- 
ents and  retainers,  who,  in  a  counti-y  little  acquainted  with 
arts  and  manufaftures,  depended  on  the  wealthy  proprietors 
of  the  lands  and  mines  of  Attica,  rendered  this  undertaking 
alike  dangerous  to  both  parties;  fo  that  both  became  wiUing 
rather  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  law,  than  to  decide 
them  by  the  iwoid.  The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  his  country.  He  maintained  the 
ancient  divifion  of  property,  but  aboliflied  debts:  he  efta- 
bliflied  the  rate  of  intercft  at  12  per  cent,  at  which  it  after- 
wards remained;  but  forbade  that  the  infolvent  d-btor  Ihould 
become  the  flave  of  his  creditor,  or  be  compelled  to  fell  his 
children  into  fervitude.  After  thefe  preliminary  regulations, 
which  feemcd  immediately  neceft'ary  to  the  public  peace, 
Solon  proceeded,  with  an  impartial  and  fteady  hand,  to  new 
model  the  government;  on  this  generous,  but  equitable 
principle,  that  a  few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  command,  and 
the  many  obey;  but  that  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
legally  convened  into  a  national  affembly,  were  entitled  to 
decide,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alternatives  of  peace  and 
war;  contract  or  diffolve  alliances  with  foreign  ftates;  enjoy 
all  the  branches  of  legiflative  or  fovereign  power;  and  eleft, 
approve,  and  judge  the  magiftrates  or  minifters  entruftcd, 
for  a  ILiiited  time,  with  the  executive  authority.     Strangers, 
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and  all  thofe  who  could  not  afcertain  their  Athenian  defcent, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  line,  were  totally  excluded  from 
thealTembly  and  courts  of  juftice.    The  regulations  of  Solon 
■marked  the  utmoft  attention  to  preferve  the  pure  blood  of 
Athens  unmixed  and  uncorrupted;  nor  could  any  foreigner, 
vhatever  merit  he  might  claim  with  the  public,  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  unlefs  he  abandoned  for  ever  his 
native  country,   profefTed   the  knowledge    of  fome   highly 
lifeful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both  cafes,  had  been  chofen 
bv  ballot,   in  a   full  aflfembly   of  fix   tluiufand  Athenians. 
The  numbers  of  this  convention,   and   ftill  more  their  im- 
petuofity  and  ignorance,  mull  have  proved  inconfiftent  with 
good  government,  if  Solon  had  not  fecured  the  vcffel  of  the 
republic  from  the  waves  of  pnpukir  frtnzy,Aby  the  two  firm 
anchors  of  the  fenatc   and  tlie  areopagus;  tribunals  origi- 
nally of  great  dignity,  and   of  very  cxtenfive   power,  into 
which  men  of  a  certain  defcription  only  could  be  received  as 
members.     Solon  divided  the  Athenians   into  four  clafles, 
according  to  the  produce  of  their  eftates.    The  firft  confided 
of  thofe  whofe  lands  annually  yielded  five  hundred  meafures 
of  liquid,  as  well  as  dry  commodities,   and  the  minimum  of 
whofe  yearly   income   may  be  calculated  at    fixty   pounds 
fterling,  which  is  equivalent,  if  we  eftimate  the  relative  value 
of  money  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the  things  molt 
necefiary   to  life,    lo    about   fix   hundred  pounds    Iterling 
in    the     prefent     age.        The     fecond    clafs    confined   of 
thofe  whofe  eftates  produced  three  hundred ;  the  third  two 
hundred;  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of 
Athenians,   either  poITefTed  no  landed  property,  or  at  leafl 
enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land  equal  to  twciity-four  pounds 
fterling,  or,  agreeably  to  the  above  proportion,  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  of  our   prefent   currency.     All  ranks  of 
citizens  were  alike  admitted  to  vote  in  the  public  aflembly, 
and  to  judge  in  the  courts   of  juftice,  whether  civil  or  cri- 
minal, which  were  properly  fo  many  committees  of  the  af- 
fembly.     But  the  three  firft  claftes  were  exclufivcly  entitled 
to  fit  in  the  fcnate,  to  decide  in  the  areopagus,  or  to  hold  any 
office  of  magiftracy.     To  thefe  dignities  they  were  elefted 
by  the  free  lufTrages  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
countable for  their  adrainiftration,  and  by  whom  they  might 
be  puniflied  for  malverfation  or  negligence,  although  they  de- 
rived no  emolument  from  the  diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty. 
The  fenate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty-fix  years  after 
its  inftitution,  was  augmented  to  five  hundred  by  Clifthenes, 
enjoyed  the  important  prerogatives  of  convoking  the  popular 
alfembly;  previoufly  examining  all  matters  before  they  came 
to  be  decided  by  the  people,  which  gave  them  a  negative 
before  debate  in  all  public  refolutionsj  and  of  making  laws, 
which  had  force  during  a  year,  without  requiring  the  con- 
fent  of  the  populace.      Befides  this  general  fiiperintendence 
and  authority,  the  fenate  was  exclufivcly  inverted  with  many 
particular  branches  of  the  executive  power.     The  prefident 
of  that  council  had  the  cuftody  of  the  public  arcliives  and 
treafury;  the  fenate  alone  built   (hips,  equipped  fleets  and 
armies,  feized  and  confined   ftate  criminals,   examined  and 
punifhed   feveral    offences,   which  were  not   cxprefsly  for- 
bidden   by   any    pofitive    law.       The    weight    of    fuch    a 
council,   which  affembled   every   day,   except   feftivals,    in- 
fufed   a  large    mixture    of   ariftocracy    into    the    Athenian 
conftitution;  this,  as  we  (hall  immediately  explain,  was  ftill 
farther  increafed  by   the    authority  of  the    Areopagus. 
The  principal  magiftrates  in  Athens  were  the  nine  ar- 
chons.  (See  Archon.)      Thefe  nine  archons,  or  prefidents 
of  the  fcvcral  courts  of  juftice,  like  all  other  Athenian  ma- 
giftrates,  were,  at  the  expii-ation  of  their  annual  office,  ac- 
countable to  the  people  ;  and   when   their  condud,  after  a 
feverc  fcrutiny,  appeared  to  merit  public  approbation  and 
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gratitude,  they  were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  mem- 
bers of  the  areopagus,  a   fenate  invctltd   with  a  general  in- 
fpeftion   over  the  laws  and  religion,  as  well  as  over   the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens;  and  which,  in  dangerous 
emergencies,  was  even   entitled  to  iifiume  dictatorial  power. 
See  Lyfias,  Ifocrates,  Anacharfis,  vol.  i.  and  Gillies's  Greece, 
vol.  ii.     Thus  did  the  fenate  of  the  areopagus,  and  that  of 
the   four  hundred,     become  two  ccunterpoifes    fufficiently 
powerful  to    fecure  the   republic  agaiiift   the  ftorms  from 
which  all  ftates  are  inceffantly  in  danger  (fee  Plutarch,  in 
Solon.)  ;  the  former,  by  reprelTing  the   enteq)rifcs  of  the 
nch  by  its  general  cenfure  ;  and  the  latter,  by  rcftraining  by- 
its  decrees  and  its  prefence  the  exceifes  of  the  multitude. 
New  laivs  wereenafted  in  fupport  of  thefe  regulations.  The 
conftitution  might  be  attacked  either  by  the  general  fadions 
which  had  fo  long  agitated  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate, 
or  by  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  ceitain  individuals.  To 
guard  againft  thefe  dangers,   Solon  denounced  punifhmcnts 
againft  thofe  citizens   who,  in  time   of  public  commotion, 
refiifed  openly  to  declare  for  one  of  the  parties.     (Plutarch, 
in  Solon.)      His  view,  in  this  admirable  inllitution,  was  to 
roufe  men  of  merit  and  integrity  from  a  llate  of  fatal  in- 
activity,  to  oppofc  them  to   the  factious,  and  fave  the  re- 
public by   the  courage    and  afcendency  of  virtue.     By  a 
fecond  law,   every  citizen  convifted  of  having  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the   fovereign   authority,  was  con- 
demned to  death.     Laftly,  in  the   cafe   of  an  attempt  to 
ereift  another  government  on  the  ruins  of  the  popular  form, 
this  wife  legiflator  could  imagine  but  one  method   to  reani- 
mate the  nation  ;  and  that   was  by  obliging  the  magiftrate* 
to  refign  their  employments  ;  and  hence  this  ftern  and  me- 
macing  decree  : — it  (hall  b;  lawful  for  every  citizen,  not  only 
to  put  to  death  a  tyrant  and  his  accomphces,  but   any   ma- 
giftrate  who  ftiall  continue  to  cxercifc  his  funftions  after  the 
deftrinftion  of  the  democracy.     Such  is  the  great  outhne  of 
the  conftitution   eftablidied  by   Solon,  according  to  which 
ever)'  Athenian  citizen  enjoyed   the   incftimable  privilege  of 
being  judged  by   his  peers,  and  tried  by  laws  to  which  he 
himfelf  had  confented.     Although  the  legiflative  and  judi- 
cial powers  were  thus  lodged  with  the  ptople,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  ability  were  alone  cntrurted  with   the   adminillra- 
tion   of  government  ;  and  as  power  in  fome  meafure   fol- 
lowed property,  the  fame  expedient  which  fervcd  to  main- 
tain a  due  diftinftion   of  ranks   in   fociety,   tended  alfo  to 
promote  the  induftry  and  frugality  of  the  multitude,  that 
they  might  thereby  become  entitled  to  (hare  thofe  honours 
and  offices  to  which  perfons  of  a  certain  eftate  only  could 
afpire.     (See  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14.)      Conformable  to  this 
conftitution    was  the  code  of  laws  which  was  framed  by 
this  illuftrious  legiflator.     As  a  fyftem  of  jurii'prudence,  the 
inftitutions  of  Solon  polfefs  extraordinaiy  excellence.    They 
have   the   merit   of  eafily  coalefcing  with  great  variety  and 
diilimilarity  of  political  (yftems,  and  are  indeed  wtll  adapted 
to  anv  limited  government.     Transfufed  into  the   Roman 
law,  they  have,  in   the  forcible   and   eloquent   language  of 
Dr.  Gillies,  ferved   after  an  interval    of  above  (Ixtcen   hun- 
dred years,  to  abolifli  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  and   to    introduce  juftice,  fecurity,  and  refinement 
among  the   modern   inhabitants   of  Europe.     The  laws  of 
Solon   confider   the  citizen   in  the  various  relations  of  do- 
meftic,  civil,  and  political  fucicty.     They  accurately  mark 
the  duties  belonging  to  thefe  relations,  and  prefcribe  the  rules 
for  direfting   and  enforcing  the  performance  of  them,  and 
for  preventing  their  violation.     To  form  the  citizen  early  to 
the   habits  moft  beneficial   to  the  community,  the  laws  of 
Solon  defcribe  the  plan  of  his  education.     They  recommend 
the  excrcifcs  corporeal,  intelleflual,  and  moral,  which  tend 
C  c  z  moil 
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fliorld  be  accompanied  by  certain  hymns.  As  wliile  fpfak- 
ing  lie  fc'trmtd  agitated  witli  a  divine  infpiration,  his  iinpc- 
tiious  eloqin;:ice  was  ineiiftiblc.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the 
afcendi-ncy  he  had  acquired,  to  efTedl  fevtra!  changes  in  the 
rehgious  cenmonies,  aid  in  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and 
by  various  ufcfi.l  rei;riilations,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
Athenians  to  the  two  priiiciples  of  focial  union  and  jiillice. 
But  the  reform  of  Epimenides,  though  beneficial  as  far  as  it 
extended,  was  very  inadequate  to  the  evils.  The  people 
were  ilill  fuffering  under  combined  anarchy  and  opprelTion; 
the  magiitrates  plundered  the  trcafury  and  ih;  temples;  and 
often  betrayed  for  bribes  the  intertfts  of  their  country  : 
the  rich  tyrannifed  over  the  poor,  the  poor  continually 
alarmed  the  fafety  of  the  rich :  the  rapacity  of  creditors 
knew  no  bounds ;  they  compelled  tlie  infolvent  debtors  to 
cultivate  their  lands  like  cattle,  to  perform  the  fervite  of  bealls 
of  burden  (Gillies,  v.  ii.  107.),  and  to  transfer  to  them 
their  fons  and  daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  flaves 
to  forcio-n  countries.  In  fuch  a  dillrelTed  fituation,  there 
arofe  for  their  relief  the  illuftrious  Solon,  B.C.  594.  This 
celebrated  fage  firft  cillinguifhed  himfelf  by  military  policy 
and  warlike  efforts.  The  Athenians  had  been  long  engaged 
in  a  war  againll  the  Megarenfians,  concerning  the  ifland  of 
Salamis;  fatigued  and  broken  by  tedious  and  arduous  hofti- 
lities,  they  abandoned  the  cnterprife  in  dcfpair,  and  even 
made  a  law  enatling  the  punifiiment  of  death  againft  any 
one  who  Ihould  propofe  the  capture  of  that  ifland.  Solon, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  poffeflion  that  commanded  the 
coafts  of  Attica,  and  deem.ing  the  national  defpondencc  in- 
glorious as  well  as  impolitic,  ardently  defired  to  roufe  his 
countrymen  to  more  vigorous  counfels;  but  the  new  penal 
law  rcllrained  his  efforts.  At  length  he  devifcd  an  expe- 
dient for  patriotically  tranfgreffing  the  pufilianimous  law, 
and  avoiding  the  punifhm.ent.  He  accordingly  counter- 
feited infanity,  and  caufed  his  family  to  report  that  he  was 
aftually  mad  (Plutarch's  Solon);  the  rumour  being  fpread 
and  generally  believed,  he  compofed  a  poem,  defcribing  the 
advantages  of  Salamis,  and  inciting  the  Athenians  to  renew 
the  war.  His  verfcs,  ftrong  and  imprefllve,  produced  the 
defired  effeft.  The  people  were  roufed,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  Solon  is,  by  Plutarch,  faid  to  have  devifed 
the  following  ilratagem  for  cutting  off  the  Megarenfians, 
who  then  occupied  Salamis.  With  his  friend  Pififtratus  he 
failed  at  the  head  of  an  armament  to  Colias,  there  finding  a 
number  of  women  facrificing  to  Ceres,  he  fent  a  confidential 
perfon  to  Salamis,  inftrufted  to  profefs  himfelf  a  dcferter, 
and  to  tell  the  Megarenfian«,  that  if  they  defired  to  feizc  the 
chief  Athenian  women,  to  make  all  failtoCoUas.  Thr  Mega- 
renfians, taking  the  ftory  for  truth,  prefcntly  manned  a  lliip  ; 
and  Solon  defcrying  this  (hip  jutl  as  it  put  off  from  tlie 
ifland,  commanded  the  women  to  be  gone,  and  ordered 
feme  beardlefs  youths,  drefled  in  thcfe  women's  clothes,  their 
Ihoes  and  mitres,  and  privately  armed  with  daggers,  to  dance 
and  wanton  near  the  ihore,  till  the  enemies  had  landed,  and 
the  fliip  was  in  their  power.  Things  being  thus  ordered, 
the  Megarenfians  were  allured  with  the  appearance,  and, 
coming  near  the  fliore,  ftrove  who  fliould  leap  out  firfl,  as  it 
•were  only  to  feize  the  women  ;  but  were  fo  v/armly  received, 
that  not  one  of  them  efcaped.  The  Athenians  failed  for 
the  ifland,  thus  deprived  of  its  defenders,  and  annexed 
Salamis  to  the  territories  of  Athens.  The  fame  %vhich 
Solon  thus  acquired,  he  foon  increafed  by  his  policy  and 
conduft  with  regard  to  another  fubjedt  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Crifleans  were  a  flourifliing  Hate,  not  far  from  Del- 
phi, and,  commanding  the  approaches  to  that  rendezvous 
cf  Grecian  fuperllition,  derived  confiderable  emolument 
irom  the  expenoes  of  the  d«yoteeti.     But  with  tbefe  advan- 
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tares  they  were  rot  fatisfied;  they  began  to  exaft  vexatious 
aiid  txoibilanl  duties  from  t!  e  r.erehaiits  wlio  came  to  ex- 
pofe  their  wares  in  the  facred  city  ;  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  concourfc  of  pi\.fligate  pilgrims  from  every  quarter, 
foon  became  the  feat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of  difiipa- 
tion,  vanity,  and  licentious  plcafure.  It  was  in  vain  for  the 
merchants  to  exclaim  againll  thcfe  unexampled  inr.p(.fitions; 
the  taxes  were  continually  incr.afed;  the  evil  admitted  not 
the  cxpeftation  of  either  remedy  or  relief ;  and  the  ftrangcrs, 
famiharifed  to  it  by  cuftom,  began  to  fiibmit  without  mur- 
mur; and  perha^js  endured  the  haidlhip  with  greater  pa- 
tience, when  tiiey  perceived  that  they  drew  back  the  tax  in 
the  increafed  price  of  their  commodities.  Encouraged  by 
this  acquiefeence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Crifleans  levied  a 
feveve  impoll  on  tlie  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians, 
who  vifiled  the  temple  of  Apollo;  a  meafure  diicdly  incon- 
fiftent  with  a  decree  of  the  AmphiAyons,  which  declared 
that  all  men  fliould  have  free  accefs  to  the  oracle,  as  well  as 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  iiitcrell  of  the  Delphians,  who  foon 
felt  a  gradual  diminution  of  their  profits  from  the  holy 
flirine.  The  Crifleans,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  fentiments 
of  religion,  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  with  many  cir- 
cumftances  of  aggravating  atrocity.  Solon  rouftdhis  coun- 
trymen to  avenge  the  facrilege  ;  and  to  his  ingenuity  and  fl<ill 
it  was  chiefly  owing  that  the  Crifleans  were  vanquilhed  (Gil- 
lies, vol.  i.  221.),  but  Solon  was  deftincd  to  render  himfelf, 
by  legiflation,  moft  beneficial  to  his  country.  The  general 
opinion  of  his  genius  and  virtues,  joined  to  the  experience 
of  his  military  talents,  fuccefs  in  wars,  and  political  addrels, 
had  procured  him  dillinguiflied  influence  over  the  people. 
His  experienced  ability,  and  above  afl,  his  approved  wifdom 
and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for  the  nobleft  and  moft  fublime 
employment  of  humanity,  that  of  regelating  the  laws  and 
government  of  a  free  people.  Such,  at  leaft,  the  Athenians 
may  be  confidered,  when  their  unanimous  fuffragc  rendered 
Solon  the  abfolute  umpire  of  their  whole  conilitution  and 
policy.  When  he  undertook  the  reform  of  the  Itate, 
tyranny  and  difordei-  pre> ailed;  the  wretched  populace, 
deriving  courage  from  defpair,  had  determined  no  longer  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  multiplied  rigours;  and,  before  the  wifdom 
of  the  lawgiver  interpofed,  they  had  taken  the  refolutioii  to 
elcCl  and  follow  fome  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and  butcher 
their  oppreffors,  eftablifli  an  equal  partition  of  lands,  and  in- 
ilitute  a  new  form  of  government.  But  the  numerous  cli- 
ents and  retainers,  who,  in  a  counti-y  little  acquainted  with 
arts  and  manufaflures,  depended  on  the  wealthy  proprietors 
of  the  lands  and  mines  of  Attica,  rendered  this  undertaking 
alike  dangerous  to  both  parties;  fo  that  both  became  willing 
rather  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  law,  than  to  decide 
them  by  the  Iwoid.  The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  his  country.  He  maintained  the 
ancient  divifion  of  property,  but  aboliflied  debts:  he  efta- 
bliflied  the  rate  of  intercft  at  12  per  cent,  at  which  it  after- 
wards remained;  but  forbade  that  the  infolvent  debtor  'hould 
become  the  flave  of  his  creditor,  or  be  compelled  to  fell  his 
children  into  fervitude.  After  thcfe  preliminary  regulations, 
which  feemcd  immediately  neceflary  to  the  public  peace, 
Solon  proceeded,  with  an  impartial  and  fteady  hand,  to  new 
model  the  government;  on  this  generous,  but  equitable 
principle,  that  a  few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  command,  and 
the  many  obey;  but  that  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
legally  convened  into  a  national  aflembly,  were  entitled  to 
decide,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alternatives  of  peace  and 
war;  contract  or  diifolve  alliances  with  foreign  ftates;  enjoy 
all  the  branches  of  legiflative  or  fovereign  power;  and  eleft, 
approve,  and  judge  the  magiftrates  or  minifters  cntruftcd, 
for  a  Iwiited  time,  with  the  executive  authority.     Strangers, 
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and  all  tliofe  wlio  could  not  afcertain  their  Athenian  defcent 
both  in  the  malt  and  female  line,  were  totally  excluded  from 
thealFembly  and  courts  of  jnftice.  The  regulations  of  Solon 
marked  the  utmoft  attention  to  preferve  the  pure  blood  of 
Athens  unmixed  and  uncorrupted;  nor  could  any  foreigner, 
whatever  merit  he  might  claim  with  the  public,  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  unlefs  he  abandoned  for  ever  his 
native  country',  profefTed  the  knowledge  of  fome  highly 
ufeful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both  calcs,  had  been  chofen 
by  ballot,  in  a  full  aflembly  of  fix  thoufand  Athenians. 
The  numbers  of  this  convention,  and  ftill  more  their  im- 
petuofity  and  ignorance,  mull  have  proved  inconfiftent  with 
good  government,  if  Solon  had  not  fecured  the  veflel  of  the 
republic  from  the  v.aves  of  popular  frtnzy,iby  the  two  firm 
anchors  of  the  fenate  and  the  areopagus;  tribunals  ori'TJ. 
nally  of  great  dignity,  and  of  very  extenfive  power,  into 
which  men  of  a  certain  defcription  only  could  be  received  as 
members.  Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  claffcs, 
according  to  the  produce  of  their  eflates.  The  firft  confifted 
of  thofe  whofe  lands  annually  yielded  five  hundred  mcafiu-es 
of  liquid,  as  well  as  dry  commodities,  and  the  minimum  of 
whofe  yearly   income   may  be   calculated  at    fixty   pounds 


fterling,  which  is  equivalent,  if  we  cdlmate  tlie  relative  value 
of  money  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the  things  moft 
neceffary   to   life,    to    about   fix   hundred   pounds    llcriing 
in    the     prefent     age.        The    fecond    clafs    confilled   of 
thofe  whofe  eftates  produced  three  hundred;  the  third  two 
hundred;  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of 
Athenians,   either  poflefTed  no  landed  property,  or  at  lead 
enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land  equal  to  twenty-four  pounds 
fterling,  or,  agreeably  to  the  above  proportion,  two  hundred 
and   forty  pounds  of  our   prefent   currency.     All  ranks  of 
citizens  were  alike  admitted  to  vote  in  the  public  aflembly, 
and  to  judge  in  the  courts   of  juilice,  whether  civil  or  cri- 
minal, which  were  properly  fo  many  comm.ittees  of  the  af- 
fembly.      But  the  three  firil  claffes  were  exclufivcly  entitled 
to  fit  in  the  fenate,  to  decide  in  the  areopagus,  or  to  hold  any 
office  of  magi  itracy.     To  thefe  dignities  they  were  clefted 
by  the  free  luffrages  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
countable for  their  admin.iftration,  and  by  whom  they  might 
be  punifiied  for  malveifation  or  negligence,  although  they  de- 
rived no  em.olument  from  the  diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty. 
The  fenate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty-fix  years  after 
its  inflitution,  was  augmented  to  five  hundred  by  CHfthenes, 
enjoyed  the  important  prerogatives  of  convoking  the  popular 
affembly;  previoufly  examining  all  matters  before  they  came 
to  be  decided  by  the  people,  which  gave  them  a  negative 
before  debate  in  all  public  rcfolutions;  and  of  making  laws, 
which  had  force  during  a  year,  without  requiring  the  con- 
fent  of  the  populace.      Befides  this  general  fuperintendence 
and  authority,  the  fenate  was  exclufivcly  invefted  with  many 
particular  branches  of  the  executive  power.     The  prefident 
of  that  council  had  the  cuftody  of  the  public  archives  and 
treafury;  the  fenate  alone  built  fhips,  equipped  fleets  and 
armies,  feized  and  confined   ftate  criminals,  examined  and 
punKhed    feveral    offences,   which  were  not    exprefily  for- 
bidden   by   any   pofitive    law.      The    weight    of    fuch    a 
council,   which  affembled   every   day,   except  feftivals,    in- 
fufed  a  large    mixture   of  ariftocracy   into    the   Athenian 
conftitution;  this,  as  we  (hall  immediately  explain,  was  ftill 
farther  increafed   by   the    authority  of  the    Areopagus. 
The  principal  niagiftrates  in  Athens  were  the  nine  ar- 
chons.  (See  Archon.)      Thefe  ninearchons,  or  prefidents 
of  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  like  all  other  Athenian  ma- 
giftrates,  were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  annual  office,  ac- 
countable to  the  people  ;  and   when   their  conduft,  after  a 
feverc  fcrutiny,  appeared  to  merit  public  approbation  and 
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gratitiide,  they  were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  mem- 
bers of  the  areopagus,  a  fenate  invcfttd   with  a  general  in- 
ipeftion   over  the  laws  and  rehgion,  as  well  as  over   the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens;  and  which,  in  dangerous 
emergencies,  was  even   entitled  to  i'ffume  dictatorial  power. 
See  Lyfias,  Ifocrates,  Anacharlis,  vol.  i.  and  Gillies's  Greece, 
vol.  II.     Thus  did  the  fenate  of  the  areopagus,  and  that  of 
t.ie   four  hundred,    become  two   ccunterpoifes    fuff.ciently 
powerful  to    fecure  the   republic  againft  the  ftorms  from 
which  all  ftates   are  incclTantly  in  danger  (fee  Plutarch,  in 
Solon.);  the  former,  by  reprtfiing  the  entcrprifes  of  the 
nch  by  Its  general  cenfure  ;  and  the  latter,  bv  re.lraining  by 
Its  decrees  and  its  prefence  the  excelfes  of'the  multitude. 
New  laws  were  enafted  in  fuppoit  of  thefe  regulations.  The 
conftitution  might  be  attacked  either  by  the  general  fadiona 
which  had  fo  long  agitated  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate, 
or  by  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  ceitain  individuals.  To 
guard  againft  thefe  danger?,   Solon  denounced  punifhmcnt* 
againft  thofe  citizens   who,  in  time   of  public  commotion, 
rcfufed  openly  to  declare  for  one  of  the  parties.     (Plutarch, 
m  Solon.)      His  view,  in  this  admirable  inftitution,  was  to 
•■oufs  men  of  merit  and  integrity  from  a  ftate  of  fatal  in- 
activity, to   oppofe  them  to   the  fadious,  and  fave  the  re- 
public by   the  courage    and  afcendency  of  virtue.     By   a 
fecond  law,   every   citizen  convifted  of  having  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the   fovereign   authority,  was  con- 
demned to   death.     Laftly,  in   the   cafe    of  an   attempt   to 
erect  another  government  on  the  ruins  of  the  popular  form, 
this  wife  legiflator  could  imagine  but  one  method   to  reani- 
mate the  nation  ;  and  that  was  by  obliging  the  magiftrates 
to  refign  their  employments  ;  and  hence  this  ftern  and  me- 
macing  decree:— it  (hall  bt  lawful  for  every  citizen,  not  only 
to  put  to  death  a  tyrant  and  his  accomplices,  but   any   ma. 
giitrate  who  (hall  continue  to  exercife  his  funftioiis  after  the 
deftnictlon  of  the  democracy.     Sucli  is  the  great  outhne  of 
the  conftitution   eftabliflicd  by   Solon,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  enjoyed   the  ineftimable  privilege  of 
being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried  by  laws  to  which  he 
himfelf  had  confented.     Although  the  legiflative  and  judi- 
cial powers  were  thus  lodged  with  tl\t  people,  men  of  pro- 
perty and  ability  were  alone  entruftcd  with   the  adminiltra- 
tion   of  goveiTiment  ;  and  as  power  in  fome  meafure  fol- 
lowed property,  the  iame  expedient  which  fervcd  to  main- 
tain a  due  diftincliou   of  ranks   in   fociety,   tended  alfo  to 
promote  the  induftry  and  frugality  of  the  multitude,  that 
they  might  thereby  become  entitled  to  (hare   thofe   honours 
and  offices  to  which  perfons   of  a  certain  eftate  only  could 
afpire.      (See  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14.)      Conformable  to  this 
conftitution    was  the  code  of  laws  which  was  framed  by 
this  illuftrious  legiilator.     As  a  fy ftern  of  jurifprudence,  the 
inftitutions  of  Solon  poffcfs  extraordinary  excellence.    They 
have   the   merit   of  cafily  coalefcing  with  great  variety  and 
dinimilarity  of  political  fyilems,  and  are  indeed  Well  adapted 
to  any  limited  government.     Transfufed  into  the   Roman 
law,  they  have,  in   the  forcible   and   eloquent   language  of 
Dr.  Gillies,  fervcd   after  an  interval    of  above  fixtcen  hun- 
dred years,  to  abolidi  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  and   to    introduce  juilice,  fecurity,  and  rciinement 
among  the   modern   inhabitants   of  Europe.     The  laws  of 
Solon   confidcr   the  citizen   in  the  various  relations  of  do- 
meftic,  civil,  and  political  fociety.     They  accurately  mark 
the  duties  belonging  to  thefe  relations,  and  prefcribc  the  rules 
for  direfting   and  enforcing  the  performance  of  them,  and 
for  preventing  tlieir  violation.     To  form  the  citizen  early  to 
the   habits  moll  beneficial  to  the  community,  the  laws  of 
Soloii  defcribe  the  plan  of  his  education.     They  recommend 
the  exti-cifes  corporeal,  intelleftual,  and  moral,  which  tend 
C  c  2  moll 
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moll  powerfully   to  invigorate  the  bodily  conftitution  ;  to 
enlarge,    rctiiic,    and   dirccl  the   underllanding ;    to    form, 
ftreiigthe;i,  and  liberalize  the  heart.     They  ttrongly  repro- 
bate  idlcni.fs,  and   recommend    induftr)-,  pointing  out  the 
objefts,  private   and   natiuiial,  for  which  it  wculd  be   moft 
uRfullv  and  honourably  exerted.     They   forcibly    inculcate 
temperance,  and  cenfure  the  contrary  as  a  principal  ioiirce 
of  mifcondiiCt.     Although  the  Athenian  law  was  transfufed 
into  the  Roman  on  many  fubjeds;  in  fevcral  there  is  a  very 
confiderable  difference.     In  Athens,  the  inllitutions  regard- 
in"-  women,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  are  concerned, 
were  much  more  liberal  than  thofe  of  Rome,  although  they 
fall  greatly  fhort  of  thofe  in  modern  times,  when  men  refpccl 
the  natural  equality  of  the   fex.      Solon  conilders  marriage 
as  an   engagement  of  mutual  love  and  affection,  the   ends 
of  which  are  to  give  happinefs  to   the  family,  and   uftful 
citizens  to  the  (late.     He  does  not  confider  the  wife,  as  the 
Rom.ans  afterwards  did,  as  only  part  of  the  family  property, 
which  the  hufband,  the  proprietor,  was  to  ufe  as  he  pleafcd. 
He  regards  her  as  the  domtllic  companion  of  her   hufband, 
nearly  equal  to  him  in  the  care  of  the  children  :  he  rigor- 
oufly  punifhes  thofe   who   violate  the    obhgations   of   the 
married  ftate :    he   permits  divorce,  net   according  to    the 
caprice  of  the  hu(l>and,  but  after  a  difcuflion  before  a  ma- 
gillrate  :  he  permits  women  to  feparate  from  their  hiifbands 
on  the  fame  ground  as  men  from  their  wives.     His  law  for 
the  proteftion  of  unm.arried   women  was  highly   equitable. 
Whoever  I'educed  a  woman  of  before  unimpeachtd  condiid, 
was,  if  unmarried,  obliged  to  atone  to  her  by  marriage  for 
the  injury.     On  this  law  hinge  the   plots  of  moft   of  Te- 
rence's plays.     The  married  dellroyer  of  virgin  innocence 
was  puiiilhed  with  a  falutary  rigour.     The  reciprocal  duties 
of  parent  and  child  Solon  did  not  leave  to  the  mere  opera- 
tion of  natural  affediun,  but   added  pufuive  laws.     Ttiefe 
enjoined  parents  to  bellow  fuch  pains   on    the  education  of 
their  cliildrcn  as  might  enable  them  to  perform  their  various 
duties  as  men  and  citizens.     Tlicy  oblige  children  to  main- 
tain their  parents  in  declining  years,  two  cafes  excepted;  e.  g. 
if  the  children  had   been   born  of  a  courtezan,  or  had  been 
educated  to  no  profeffion.     In  the  firll  cafe,  th;y  fuppofed 
that  children  owe   nothing   to  parents  who   had  begotten 
them   to  difgraee  ;    in  the   fecond,    who  deftined   them   to 
ufeleffnefs  and  dependence.     Domellic   tribunals  were  not 
permitted  by  Solon's  laws.     A  citizen  could  only  be  judged 
by  his  peers,  and  by  them  only  deprived   of  property,  li- 
berty, or  Ufe.     The  magillrates  civil,  military,  and  ecclefi- 
allical,   were  by  Solon's  laws  entitled  to  refpeft  and  obedi- 
ence, vvhilll  they  aded  agreeably  to  the  end  of  their  office. 
(See  Anacharfis,  Gillies,  and  Ariilotlc's  Politics.)     Tliefe 
are  a  few  of  the  outlines  of  the  provifion  made  by  Solon's 
laws  for  maintaing  what  judge  Blackltone  ftyles  the  rights 
af  perfons.     The   laws   of  Solon    refpefting   property  were 
founded  on  principles   of  pure  ethics,  and  regarded  moral 
condud  as  well  as  the  picfervation  of  property  and  politi- 
cal expediency.     They  confidered  private  virtue  as  well  as 
private  right   and   public  tranquillity  ;  they   not   only  pro- 
vided that  one  man   ihonld   not  injure  another,  but  endea- 
voured to  prevent  fuch  motives  from  exifting  as  tend  to  pro- 
duce injury.     Tlius  by  the  Athenian  law,   the   next  heir  is 
incapable  of  being  guardian  to  a  minor,  becaufc  it   m  ght 
be  apprehended  tliat  fueli  a  guardian  miglit  be   more  delir- 
ous  of  appropriating   the    inheritance  than    of  promoting 
the  good  of  the  ward.     That  regulation  therefore  conlidcrs 
moral  motives,  and  withholds   temptations.     All  the  indi- 
tutions  of  Solon  refpeding  fucceflions  and  teftameuts  united 
the  two  confiderations  of  regard  to  property   and  to  Inoral 
principle.     Solon  allowed  the  ciliicu  to  difpofe  of  his  pro- 
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perty  at  pleafure  ;  at  the  fame  time  by  his  regulations  h* 
guards  againft  the  arts  of  legacy  hunters  ;  and  thus   while 
he  refpeds  property,  withholds   motives  to  injutlice.      In 
that  part  of  his   code  which  treats   of  what   the  civilians 
termed  aa'ions,  and  judge  Blackftone  private  wrongs,  Solon's 
defcription  of  injuries,  and    meafnres  of  redrefs,  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  the  Roman  and  Englifli  law.     They  all  pro- 
ceed   upon   a  plain    and    obvious    principle  in  ethics,    that 
every    iujuiy    done     muft    be     redrcITed.         The     injuries 
■which   may    be    done    to    an    individual,    afTed  cither   his 
liberty,  propcity,  charader,  or  perfon,  and   are   in  general 
nearly   the   fame   in  all  countries.     On  thio  principle  (fays 
Gibbon,  fpeaking  of  that  branch  of  law),  the  civilians   of 
ever)'  country  have  eroded  a  fimilar  jurifprudence,  the  fair 
coiiclufion  of  univerfal   reafon   and   juilice.      In    that    part 
which  the  civilians  ftyle   penal  law,  and    Blackftone  public 
■zvrongs,   Solon   differs   vei-y   confiderably   from    the   Roman 
law,  and  agrees  with  the  Englifh.     This  difference  is  partly 
in  the  defcription  of  crimes,    and  partly  in    the   mode  of 
cognizance.      Public  wrongs  are  either  fuch  adions  or  or.  if- 
fions  as  tend  to  affed   the   tranquillity   and  happinefs  of  a 
ftate.     The  fame  adions  therefore  muft   be  wrong  in  veiy 
different  degrees  in  different  ftates  and  circumftances.     The 
peifedion  of  a  penal  code  depends  on  the  ccnnedion  in  the 
defcription   of  laws,  between  crimes  and  pubhc  injuries  in 
the  firft  place  ;  and  in   the  fecond,  between  crimes  and  pu- 
nifhment.     If  ever)'  adion  which  generally  hurts  the  jjub- 
lic,  is  by  the  laws  a  crime,  and  if  the  puniihment  be  exadly 
in  proportion  to  the  crim,e,  and   be   not  inflided  without 
certain  proof  of  the  commifTion,  that  muft  be  a  good  penal 
code.     A  wife  lawgiver  apportions  punifliment  to  crime,  but 
does  not  cofi'^Aur puuijhing  jujlice  only,  he  alfo  tz^g^ei preventive 
into  his  confideration.     One  of  the  many  great  excellencies 
of  our  Englifli  law  is,  that  it  has  adopted  efficacious   means 
for  preventing  crimes.     To  this  branch  of  legiflation  Solon 
alfo   had  paid   confiderable   attention.     Ti\e  prevention  of 
crimes  depends  chiefly  on  two  things  :  firft,  vigilance  in  ob- 
fcrving  the  condud  of  thofe  who,  either  from  their  general 
charader,  or  from   particular  circumftances,  may   be   fup- 
pofed moft  likely  to  commit  them  ;  fecondl)',  on   the  pre- 
vious care  beftowed  on  the  morals  of  the  people.     This  lall 
is  undoubtedly   the  fureft   way   of  preventing   crimes  from 
being   general.     As  a   great  fource  of  criminal  condud  is 
idlenefs,   Solon  enaded  a  law  w'hich  obliged  every  citizen  to 
exercife  fome  trade  or  profeffion.    "  None,"  fays  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Drummond,  "  among  the  various  inftitutions 
of    Solon  has  been   more   defervedly   celebrated   than  that 
which  obliged  every  citizen  to  exercife  fome  trade  or  pro- 
feffion.    In  countries  where  the   chm.ate  naturally  difpofes 
men  to   floth   and  inadivity,  every  law  which  incites  the 
mind  to  exertion,  or  which  roufes  the  latent  energy  of  its 
faculties,  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  the  moft  falutary 
effeds."     Tliis  law  had  a  tendency  not  only  to  prevent  the 
negative  evil  of  iloth,  but  the  politive  evil  of  adive  crimi- 
nality.    By  the  inftitutions  of  Solon,  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, and  debauchery  underwent  a  fevere  animadverlion. 
Magillrates  were  empowered  to  watch  the  buddings  of  nox- 
ious pradices  which  might,  if  not  cruflied,  ripen  into  crimes. 
Solon's  defcription  of  the  various  kinds  and  meafures  of 
crimes  is  very  accurate,  and  the  annexed  puniihment  is  ge- 
nerally proportionate.      No  adion   of  pernicious   tendency 
is   by   the  Athenian   laws   exempted  from  penal  animadver- 
lion.    By   the    Roman   law,  fuicide   (according  to  the  jufl 
ar.J  ftriking  defcription  of  Blackftone,  "  the  pretended  he- 
roifm,  but  real  cowardice  of  the  Stoic  philofophers,  who  de- 
ftroyed  thtmfelves   to    avoid  thofe  ills  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  endure  ")  was  not  only  not  punifhed,  but 
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By   Solon's  laws,  the   felf-murderer  was 

ted 
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was  encouraged 

branded  with  public  infamy,  and  expofed  to  what,  accon 

ing  to  the  religious  notions  of  his  countrymen,   conilituK 

public  punilhmcnt.      Solon  dcfcribes  the   various   fpecies  of    firft,  he  thoughVhimfcif  powerfuilv  f. 

traud,  thett,  robbery,  and   homicide   with   the  gitateft  ac         '  =?    .       .     .  r  .- 


curacy.  Of  the  laft  in  particular,  the  different  fliades  from 
what  our  laws  call  chance  medley,  to  parricide,  are  delineated 
with  a  mofl  difcrlminating  precifion.  It  is  not  only  the  de- 
fcription  of  crime,  and  the  annexation  of  pnni.'hmcnt,  that 
is  of  importance  in  penal  cafes,  but  alfo  the  tribunal  which 
is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cafe.     By  Solon's  laws,  every 


but  vague  liopes.  Solon,  received  with  the  mod  diftin- 
gmflRd  honours,  wiiTied  to  avail  himftlf  of  th  fe  favourable 
difpofitions  to  calm  difTeiifious  too  frequently  reviving.     At 

,  erfully  fccondcdhy  Pifirtratus, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular  faction  ;  and  who,  ap. 
parent!)-  eager  to  maintain  equality  among  the  citizens,  de- 
clared himfcif  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  ever)-  innovation 
which  might  tend  to  its  dcftruftion';  but  he  foon  difco- 
vcred  that  this  profound  politician  concealed  the  moll  in- 
ordinate ambition  under  the  mallv  of  an  alTccted  moderation. 
Never   did   a   man    unite   more    qualities   to    captivate   the 


Athenian  citizen  had  a  right  to  be  Ined  by  his  peers  ;  the  mind,  of  the  people  :  he    was  of  an   ill.iftrious"  birth,  and 

Athenian  law  was   in    this   fupenor  to  the  Roman,  which,  poffeffed  of  great  wealth,  acknowledTed  wealth  (fee  Hero- 

in  many    cafes,  adm.tted   domeltic   tribunals.      The  father  dolus,  in  Tcrpfichorc,  his  5th  book),  a  commanding  fifr„rc 

took  cognizance   of  the  crimes   of  his  own  family.     Thus  a  perfuafivc   eloquence,  to   which   the   muHcal  tone  of  his 

at  Rome,  the  accufed  frequently  was  not  tried  by   a   tribu-  voice  lent  new  charms,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  the  talents 

nal  of  his   peers,  bound  to  aft  according  to  a  fixed  law,  beftowed  by  nature,  and  the  information  procured  bv  ftudy- 

but   by   an   arbitrary  judge,  whofe  own   will  was  his  only  No  man  was  a  greater  malk-r  of  his  pnfllons,  or  knew  bettc 


rule.     Solon,  like  every  wife  I 
tend  the  influence  of  reh;;ion 
trymen 


ttcr 


lawgiver,  endeavoured  to  ex-     how  to  turn  to  advantage  thofe  virtues  he   really  pofreired, 

over  the  minds   of  his  coun-    and  thofe  of  which  he  had  only  the  appearance.'    His  fuc- 

He  enjoined  a  profound  veneration   for  divinities,     cefs  has  proved,  that   in  projects  of  tedious  execution,  no- 


and  defcribed  aftions  as  pleafing  or  difplei'fing  to  them,  ac-     thing  can  beftovv  a  more  decided  fupcriority  than   mildnefs 
cording  to  the   intention  of  the  agent   combined  with  the     and  flexibility  of  character.    With  fuch  cminc 


nt  advantages, 
Pifiilratus,  acceffible  to  the  loweil  citizens,  lavifhed  on 
them  thofe  confolations  and  fuccours,  which  dry  up  the 
fource,  or  palliate  the  bitterncfs  of  fuiTerirg.  Solon,  atten- 
tive to  his  proceedings,  penetrated  his  intentions;  but 
whilft  he  was  employed  in  devifmg  menns  to  g'jard  againll  - 
their   confcqiiences,     Pifiilratus    appeared    in     the    forum 


known  tendency  of  the  aft  :  aware  that  the  internal  fcnti- 
ments  of  religion  are  Itrengthcned  and  confirmed  by  external 
rites,  he  ftrictly  enjoined  the  regular  performance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

Such  was  the  code  of  Solon,  fnch  the  civil  and  pohtical 
inftitutions  which  contributed  fo  powerfully  to  render  tl.is 

fmall  territoiy   fo   very  great   a  ftate.      Tlie  laws  of  Solon  covered  with  wounds   he  liad  artfully  procured,  imploring 

were   to   continue  in  force  only  for  a  century.     Conceiving  proteft  ion  of  the  people  wh.m  he  had  fo  frequently  protefted. 

that  conduft  depends  chiefly  upon  habits,  he   thouglit  tluit  (See  Herodotus,   Clio.)     The  affembly  being  immediately 

the  praftice  of  a  hundred  years  would  confirm  the  Atheni-  convoked,  he  accufed  the  fenate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other 

ans  in  the  habitual  oblervance  of  Inch  beneficial  rules.     But  faitions    of   attempting  his   life  ;    and    difplavino-    his   ftill 

the  reflrlftions  being  contrary'  to  the  licence  of  ftrong  paf-  bleeding  wounds  :  "  Behold  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  reward 

fions,  appeared  to  many  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty  ;  of  my  love  for  the  democracy,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which 

and  they  wifhed  for  modifications  which  might  admit  fuller  I  have  defended  your  rights."       At   thefe  words  only  me- 

fcope  to  their  defires.    When  the  firfl;  novelty  was  worn  off,  nacing  exclamations  were  h<ard  on  all  fides  ;  the  principal 


Solon  was  furroundcd  by  a  crowd  of  importunate  citizens, 
who  ovenvhtlmed  him  with  queftions,  advices,  commenda- 
tions, or  reproaches.  Some  preffed  him  for  an  explanation 
of  particular  laws,  capable,  according  to  them,  of  different 
interpretations ;  others  propofed  a  variety  of  things  to  be 
added,  modified,  or  fupprefled.  Solon  having  exhaufted 
his  patience,  and  tried  every  conciliatoi-y  method  in  vain, 
was  fenfib'.e  that  time  alone  coidd  perfect  and  give  ftrength 
to  his  work;  he  therefore  departed,  after  requefting  per- 
miflion  to  abfent  himfelf  for  ten  years  (fee  Plutarch,  in  Solon), 
and  binding  the  Athenians  by  a  folemn  oath,  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  laws  during  his  abfence.  (See  Hero- 
dotus, Clio.)  The  adventures  of  Solon  during  his  peregri- 
Deition,  belonging  to  himfelf  individually,  and  not  to  the 
Athenians,  will  be  feen  under  the  articles  Solon,  Croe- 
sus, &c.  The  objeft  of  his  travels  being,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  to  view  mankind;  after  having,  like  Ulyffes, 
traverfcd  many  countries,  and  feen  many  men,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  behold  the  operation  and  effcfts  of 
his  inftitutions.     He  found  that  much  time  is  required  be- 


citizens  kept  filence  in  aftoniOiment,  or  took  to  flight.  So- 
lon, filled  with  indignation  at  tlicir  cowardice  and  the  infa- 
tuation of  the  people,  in  vain  attempted  to  reanimate  the 
courage  of  the  former,  and  to  difpel  the  frenzy  of  the 
latter;  h-s  voice,  enfeebled  by  years,  was  eafilv  overpow- 
ered by  the  clamours  excited  by  pity,  rage,  and  apprehcn- 
fion.  The  aflembly  concluded  by  voting  Pifiilratus  a  Itrong 
guard  for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  (B.  C.  5'^o).  From  this 
moment  all  his  projefts  were  accompliHicd  ;  he  prefently 
employed  his  force  to  take  poflcflion  of  the  citadel,  and  after 
difarming  the  multitude,  feized  without  oppofition  on  the 
fupreme  authority.  But  though  Pififtratus  by  this  ufurpa- 
tion  deftroyed  for  a  time  the  political  liberty  of  Athens,  his 
power  eventually  gave  ttability  to  the  laws  which  Solon 
had  introduced.  That  extraordinary  tyrant,  for  fo  the 
Greeks  ftyled  him,  was  not  more  dillinguilhed  by  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  than  the  humanity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and 
had  not  the  violence  of  contending  factions,  and  the  furj-  of 
his  enemies,  inflamed  his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name 
of  Pifiilratus  would  Hand  the  foremoil  in  the  lift  of  Grecian 
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ore  men. 


who  have  been  either  the   (laves  of  defpotifm  or    patriots  and  heroes.     His  valour  and  conduct  were  fignali/ed 


the  (harers  in  licentioufnefs,  can  be  reconciled  tojuftar.d 
equitable  laws.  The  Athenians  were  ready  again  to  fink 
into  anarchy.  (See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon.)  The  tliree 
parties,  which  had  fo  long  rent  the  republic,  feemed  to  have 
fufpended  their  hatred  during  the  legillation  only  to  vent  it 
with  more  violence  in  his  abfence  ;  in  one  point  alone  were 
they  united,  in  defiring  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  a  feeret  reftlednefs,  or  any  objeft 


in  the  conqueft  of  Nilsea,  Salamis,  Naxos,  Dtlos,  and  Si- 
gcEum  ;  and  if  he  dilplayed  boldntfs  and  addrefs  in  acquiring 
fovereigntv,  he  difplayed  ftiil  more  moderation  and  virtue  in 
adminillering  it.  He  affiimed,  indeed,  the  royal  dignities 
of  prieft  and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief  officcJ 
of  magiftracy  (hould  be  filled  by  his  partifans ;  but  he  main- 
tained the  regular  courfe  of  law  and  jullice,  not  only  by 
his  authority,  but  bv  his  example  ;  having  appeared  in  per- 
iod 
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fon  to  anfwer  an  accufation  in  the  areopngus.  He  not  only 
enforced  tlw  laws  of  Solon  againft  idleiiefs,  hut  endeavoured 
to  give  tliem  more  efHcacy,  by  introducintr  new  arts  and 
mauiifaftures  into  Attica.  He  was  tiie  firlt  who  brought 
into  that  country  the  complete  colleflion  of  Homer's  poems, 
which  he  commanded  to  be  fung  at  the  Panathenaean  fefti- 
val;  nor  can  we  fnppofe  that  he  would  have  been  zealous 
to  diffufe  the  liberal  and  manly  fentiments  of  that  divine 
poet,  if  his  government  had  not  refembled  the  moderation 
and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  rather  than  the  defpotifm  of 
tyrants.  (See  GdMes's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  117.)  His  fon  Hip- 
parchus  imitated  and  furpailld  the  mild  virtues  of  his  father; 
and,  amidll  the  turbulence  of  the  later  democracy,  it  was 
acknowledged  v.-ilh  a  figh  by  th.e  Athenian?,  tliat  tiieir  an- 
cellors  were  indeed  happy  under  Solon  and  Pilillratus,  but 
that  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  brought  back  on 
earth  the  golden  days  of  Saturn.  T!ie  father  htid  required 
a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  Attica,  to  fupport  his 
guards,  and  the  other  appendages  of  royalty :  his  more 
generous  fon  remitted  one  half  of  this  impoiition.  While 
he  alleviated  the  burdens,  yet  encouraged  the  induftry  of 
his  fubjecls,  by  building  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  he 
was  folicitous  to  difpel  their  ignorance  and  barbarity,  by 
erefting  pillars  in  every  part  of  the  city,  engraved  with  ele- 
giac verfes,  containing  leffbns  of  wifdom,  and  precepts  of 
morality.  He  collefted  the  lirft  libraiy  in  Athens  ;  and  his 
liberal  rewards,  and  ftill  more  his  agreeable  manners  and 
winning  affability,  attradled  to  that  city  the  moll  diftin- 
guidicd  poets  of  the  age.  The  murder  of  Hipparchus  ex- 
afperated  the  temper  of  his  brother  and  fuccefTor  Hippias  ; 
but  notwitliftanding  the  calamities  which  the  latter  inflifted 
and  fuiTered,  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  government  of  Pi- 
lillratus and  his  family,  which,  with  various  interruptions, 
lafted  llxty-eight  years,  increafed  the  flrength  and  promoted 
the  refinement  of  Athens.  (See  Gillies's  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
ii8.) 

Hipparchus,  in  particular,  was  fond  of  letters.  Ana- 
creon  and  Simonides,  invited  to  his  court,  met  with  a  mofl; 
flattering  reception  :  the  firll  being  loaded  with  honours, 
and  the  fecond  with  prefents.  He  deferves  alfo  to  partici- 
pate with  his  father  in  the  glory  of  extending  the  fame  of 
Homer.  He  may  be  reproached,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
with  too  freely  abandoning  himfelf  to  plcafures,  and  with 
infpiring  the  Athenians  with  a  taile  for  luxury.  Fortunate, 
neverthelefs,  if  in  the  midft  of  thefe  excefles  he  had  not  com- 
mitted an  aft  of  injuilice,  of  which  he  was  the -firll  viclim  ! 
Two  young  Athenians,  Harmodius  and  Arillogiton,  united 
in  bonds  of  the  lendereft  friendfhip,  having  received  from  this 
prince  an  affront  it  was  impoflible  to  forget,  confpired  his  de- 
llruclion,  and  that  of  his  brother.  Some  of  their  friends  en- 
tered into'this  confpiracy,  and  its  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
folemnity  of  the  panathenaia  :  they  hoped  that  the  crowd  of 
Athenians,  who,  during  the  ceremonies  of  this  fellival,  were 
permitted  to  bear  arms,  would  fecond  their  efforts,  or  at 
lead  proteft  them  againft  the  fury  of  the  guards  who  at- 
tended on  the  fons  of  Pifillratus.  With  this  view,  after 
covering  their  poignards  with  bi-anches  of  myrtle,  they  re- 
paired to  the  place  where  the  princes  were  arranging  a  pro- 
ceffion,  which  they  were  to  precede  to  the  temple  of  JNIinerva. 
When  tliey  arrived,  they  faw  one  of  the  confpii-ators  in 
familiar  converlation  with  Hippias,  and  concluded  therafelves 
betrayed;  but  refolving  dearly  to  fell  their  hves,  retired  for 
a  moment,  and  finding  Hipparchus,  plunged  a  dagger  in 
his  heart.  Harmodius  inllantly  fell  beneath  the  redoubled 
blows  of  the  prince's  guards.  Arillogiton,  feized  ahnoil 
at  the  fame  inftant,  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  far  from 
naming  liis  accomplices,  he  accufed  the  moil  faithful  parti- 
es 
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fans  of  Hippias,  who  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  to  inflant 
punilhment.  "  Hull  thou  flill  other  wretches  to  difcover  ?" 
exclaimed  the  tyrant,  tranfported  with  fury.  "  There  are 
none  left  but  thee,"  replies  the  Athtnlan  ;  "  I  die,  and 
enjoy  in  death  the  fatisfa-'tion  of  having  deprived  thee  of  thy 
bell  friends."  From  that  moment  Hippias  abandoned  him- 
felf to  the  perpetration  of  eveiy  kind  of  injuftice  (Thucydi- 
des  b.  6.  c.  59. ) ;  but  the  yoke  he  laid  heavy  on  the  Athenians 
was  broken  three  years  after.  (B.C.  510.)  Cliilhenes, 
chief  of  the  Alcmxonidx,  a  powerful  houfe  of  Athens,  at 
all  times  inimical  to  the  family  of  Pifiilratus,  collccled  all 
the  malecontenls  about  his  perfon ;  and  having  obtained  the 
afTillance  of  the  Laecda;monians,  by  means  of  the  Pythia 
of  Delphi,  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  interell,  marched 
againll  Hippias,  and  forctd  him  to  abdicate  the  tyranny. 
No  fooner  h/id  the  Atiienians  recovered  their  liberty,  than 
thty  rendered  the  higliefl,  honours  to  the  memor\'  of  Har- 
modius and  Arillogiton.  Statues  were  erefted  to  them  ia 
the  forum  ;  it  was  enaftrd  that  their  names  (hould  be  for 
ever  celebrated  at  the  feflival  of  the  panathenia,  and  flould, 
on  no  pretext  whatever,  be  given  to  flaves.  Tl-.e  poets 
eternized  their  glory  by  poems  and  fongs,  and  very  extenfive 
privileges  were  granted  in  pei-petuity  to  their  defceudants. 
Cliilhenes,  who  had  fo  greatly  contributed  to  the  expulfiua 
of  the  Pififlratidae,  had  ilill  to  llruggle  for  many  years 
againft  a  pov/erful  faftion  ;  but  at  length  obtaining  in  the 
ftate  the  authoriiy  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  great 
talents,  he  confirmed  the  conilitution  eftabliflied  by  Solon, 
wl'ch  the  PifillratidiE  had  never  attempted  entirely  to  fub- 
vert.  (Anacharfis's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  174.)  The  power  of 
Athens  was  great  in  ancient  times  ;  but  it  became  incompa- 
r^bly  greater  after  the  re-eftablilhment  of  freedom.  So 
advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  the  enjoy« 
ment  of  liberty,  even  in  its  leall  pcrfeft  form,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  the  expulfion  of  Hippias,  the  Athenians  acquired 
an  aicendant  in  Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies, 
painful  to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to  themfelves. 
They  chaftifed  the  infolence  of  the  iflanders  of  Euboea  and 
^gina,  who  contended  with  them  in  naval  power ;  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  in  mili- 
tary glory.  Favoured,  as  they  fondly  believed,  by  the 
proteftion  of  their  tutelary  Minerva  ;  and  animated,  as  they 
ftrongly  felt,  by  the  poirefiion  of  an  equal  freedom  ;  they 
adorned  their  capital  with  the  richeft  fpoils  of  their  van- 
quilhed  enemies.  Their  influence  foon  extended  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  fame  of  their  power. 
Hill  greater  than  their  power  itfelf,  alarmed  the  fears  and 
jealoufy  of  the  Peloponncfians.  The  Spartans,  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  affiltcd  them  in  reftoring  the  democracy, 
now  perceived  the  error  of  which  thty  had  been  guilty,  in 
prom.oting  the  greatncfs  of  an  ambitious  rival.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  dangerous  confequences  of  their  folly,  they 
fummoned  to  a  congrefs  all  their  allies  in  Pcloponnefus,  that 
their  united  v/ifdom  might  concert  proper  meafures  for  re- 
fifting,  ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroachments  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Gieece.  Their 
allies  readily  obeyed  the  welcome  fummons,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  feveral  ilates,  having  affemblcd  in  the  Spartan  forum, 
eagerly  liftened  to  the  fpeakers  appointed  to  explain  the  in- 
tentions of  that  republic.  The  Lacedsmonian  orators  ac- 
knowledged the  miftaken  policy  of  their  country,  in  expelling 
from  Athens  the  family  of  Pififtratus,  and  delive'ring  the 
government  of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  an  ungrateful 
populace,  who  had  fince  treated  them  with  much  indignity. 
But  why  (they  proceeded)  (hould  we  relate  private  injuries? 
Have  they  not  infultcd  all  their  neighbours?  Does  not  their 
pride  daily  incrcafe  with   their  power  ?    And  is  there  not 
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reafon  to  dread,  that  their  growina;  ambition  may  endano-er 
and  atl.-ngth  deftroy,  the  pul  lie  laf -ty  ?   In  ordi-'r  Kj  prcv.  nt 
this  evil,   we  have  recall-  d  Hippias  fro'tn  ba.  iflinient.     And 
let_i.'i5,  therefore,  by  our  united  iffoits,   rt.nltate  the  fon  of 
Piiiltratus  in  that  power  and  authority  cf  which   we   molt 
injndlcioufly  deprived  him.      The  fpecch  of  the  Lacedx-no- 
nians  produced  not  the  intended  effect.     The  Peloponntfians, 
I'.owever  jealous  of  the  Athenian  grt;itncfs,  were  Hill  more' 
jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants;    and   many  of  them,  who 
had  experienced  the  haughtinefs  of  Sparta,  were  not  dilTa- 
tisfied  with  beholding  a  rival  lo  that  republic  in  the  northern 
divifion   of    Greece.      The   other   deputies  expreffed   their 
dilTent  by  iilei.t  difapprobation  ;  but  Soficles,  the  Corinthian, 
declared  his   fentinientj   at  great  length,  iii  a  fptech  which 
alike  mai  k.s  the  manly  character  of  the  age,  and  the  vouth- 
ful  vigour  of  Grecian  eloquence.     "  Then   fiirely,  J^accdx- 
monian'i,  will  the   heavens   fink   below   the   tartli,  and   tiie 
earth  rife  fubUme  in  the  air  ;  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of 
the  fea,  and   filhes   will  take  pofiefTion  of  the   land  ;  when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  (hall   deraoUni   the 
popular  governments  of  Greece,  and  eftabll.1i   tyrannies  in 
their  room,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unjiilt  or  more 
pernicious."      After  this  pompous  exordiu.m,  the  Corinthian 
proceeded  to  defcribe  and  exaggerate  the  calamities  which 
his  own  countrymen   had  fuffercd   from  the   ufurpation   of 
Cypfelus,  a.id  his  fon  Periander.      Having  related,  at  great 
length,  the   proud,    cruel,    and  defpotic    aft-ons  of    thofe 
princes  ;    "  Such,"  added  he,   "  are  the  genuine   fruits  of 
abfolute   power  i    but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Grecian  gods  ! 
attempt   not  to  re-e'.labli(h  it  in  Athens.     The  Corinthians 
were   feized  with  aftonifhment  when   they  heard  that  you 
had  fent  for  Hippias  ;    I  myfelf  was  amazed  at   beholding 
him  in  this  aflembly  ;  yet  we  never  fufpefted  that  you  pro- 
pofed  to  rellore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much  Injured   city. 
If  you  ftill   perfifl:  in  this   fatal  refolution,  know   that   the 
Corinthians  difavow  all  part  in  a  dcfign  equally   unjull  and    ■ 
impious."     The  other  deputies  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the 
boldnefs  of  Soficlcs,  who  exprefled  the   fentime;its    which 
they  their.felves  f-lt,  but   which  their  refpeil:  for  the  Lace- 
djcmonians  obliged  them  to  conceal.     Hippias  alone  oppofed 
the  general  voice  of  the  afTembly,  attcfting  the  fame  gods 
which  his  opponent  had  invoked,  and  prophefying,  that   at 
fomc  future  time  the  Corinthians  would  repent  of  their  prefent 
conduft,  and  regret  their  cruel  injutllce  to  the  fon  of  Pifi- 
ftratus,  when  their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Greece, 
(hould  fatally  experience  the  dangerous  ambition  ot^ithens. 
This    remonftrance,    which    was   fo   fully    jullilicd    in   the 
fequel,  produced   no   immediate  effeft  in  the  affembly  ;  the 
Lacedxmonians   finally  yielded  to  the    general    requeil   of 
their  confederates,  and  abllained  from  their  intended  icmova- 
tion  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian  city. 

The   dethroned   prince,  finding  his  caufe  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks,  fought  the  protettiou  of  Artaphernes,  the  Per- 
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fian  governor  of  Sardis  :  having  acquired  the  confidence  of 
this  magiftrate,  hereprefcnted  to  him  the  infolence,  ingrati- 
tude, and  perfidy  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fevereil  re- 
proaches with  which  he  loaded  their  character  gained  ready 
belief  with  tile  Perfian.  The  Athenians,  who  were  informed 
of  thefe  intrigues,  feut  ambaffadors  to  Sardis,  in  order  to 
counteraft  Hippias  ;  but  the  refolution  of  Artaphernes 
was  already  taken  ;  and  he  told  the  ambaffadors,  that  if 
they  conniitcd  their  fafety,  and  would  avoid  the  refentment 
of  Perfia,  they  would  reinftate  Hippias  on  the  throne  of 
his  father.  This  anfwer  had  been  reported  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  affembly  had  finally  fettled  to  oppofe  tiie 
powers  of  the  greateft  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  admit 
within   their  walls   the   declared  coeniy  of  their  liberties. 


f ''ce  Herodotus,  book  v.)   ■  Precifely  at  this  junAurt  (B.  C. 

501.)    ^riftri.oras    a-iivtd    at  Athens,   explained  the  revolt 
cf  the  Afiatic  Greek-  from  the  govtrnmrnt  of  Artaphernes, 
and   (olitittd   the  afliftancc  of  'he  Athenians,  in  def<.ndmg 
their  own  colonies   againft   the  opprelfivc   violence  of  the 
common  foe.     Many  arguments  were  not  Pccefiary  to  make 
the  peopl-  of  Athens  adopt  a  meafure  which  gratified  their 
own  paflio'is.     The  eloquent  Milcfian,  however,  ctfcribed 
the  weahh  and  extent  of  Perfia,  the  grand-ur  and  popu- 
loufnefs  of  its  cities,  ai;d  above  all,  the   (lothful  effeminacy 
and  pufiUanimous  weaknefs  of  their  inhabitants,  who,  unable 
to   fi'pport   the    ponderous  fiiield,    or  to   poifc    the  manly 
lance,    invited    as  an   cafy  prey,  the  victorious  arms  of  a 
m  ire  warlike  invader.     The  fpcech  of  Arillagoras  was  well 
fitted    to  excite  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  'Alliens.     The 
afrcii'.bly  immediately   decreed  that  affutance   (hould  be  fent 
to  Ionia.  Twenty   ihips  were  fitted  out  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  which   reinforced  by  five  more  belonging  to  Eretria, 
a  town  of  Eubcca,  rendezvoufed  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus. 
Arillagoras  fpent  not  long  time  in  his  embaffy  to  the  other 
ftates  of  Greece,  and   foon  met  the  Athenian   aUics  at  the 
place  appointed.     It  was  here  dttermir.ed,  that  while  the 
comm.anderin  chief  regulated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  lonians, 
his  brother  Charopinus  (hould  conduA  a  milliary  expeditioQ 
againil    the    wealthy  capital   of    Lydia.     Tiie  Athenians, 
defirous  of  teftlfying  their  refei:tment   againR  the  common 
enemy,  and  Hill  more  defirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.     The   united  fleets  left  the  harbour 
of  Miletus,  and  failed  to  Ephefus,  where  the  troops  were 
difembarkcd  ;  and,  in  three  days,  accomplifhing  a  journey 
of  feventy  miles,  appeared  before  the  wails  of  Sardis.     The 
Peffian   governor  little  expected  fiich  a  \ifit ;   his    foldiers 
were  not   prepared    to   take  the   field;    and    the  extenfive 
walls  of  the  city  could  not  be  defended  on  all  fides  againil 
the  befiegers  ;  and  the  Greeks,  without  oppofition,  entered 
Sardis,  in  order  to  plunder  the  accumulated  wealth  of  that 
ancient  capital.     But  an  accident  prevented  thcyn  from  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  fiiccefs.     The  refentment  of  a  rapa- 
cious iuldier  difappointed  of  his  prey,  fet  fire  to  the  houfe 
of  a  Lydian,  fituate  on  the  fl<irts  of  the  town,  which  con- 
fided for  t!ie  molt  part  of  very  combuftible  materials,  the 
houfes  being    all    roofed,  and   many   of  them   walled  with 
cane;  a  mode   of  building   doubly  dangerous  in  that  adufl 
climate.     Tiie  fiames  readily  Eommunicated  from  one  houfe 
to  another;    and,  in  a   (hort  time,  the  whole  circumference 
of  the   place   was  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  fire.     Sardis 
was  built  in  the  Grecian,  not  in  the  Eaftern  fai'hion,  having 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  which  interfefttd  the  town, 
a  fpacious  fquare,  which  commonly  ferved  for  tlie  market- 
place.    Thitiier  tlie  Perfians,  driven  from   the  extremities, 
betook  themfelves  to  refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  6ames. 

Darius  was  extremely  enraged  againft  the  Greeks,  and 
efpecially  the  Athenians,  for  having  abetted  revolt  among 
his  fubjefts.  The  proud  monarch  of  the  Eaft,  when  in- 
formed that  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  co-operated  with 
the  lonians,  in  the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis,  difcovered 
evident  marks  of  the  moll  furious  relentment ;  (hooting  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  he  prryed  that  heaven  might  alTift  liirn 
in  punifliing  the  audacious  infolence  of  that  republic  ;  and 
every  time  he  fat  down  to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him 
of  the  Athenians,  left  the  dchght  of  Eaftern  luxury  (hould 
ftducehim  from  his  fell  purpofe  of  revenge.  The  execution 
of  his  defign  was  entrufled  to  Mardonius,  a  PtrCan  noble- 
man of  the  firft  rank,  whcfe  perfonal  as  well  as  hereditary 
advantages  had  entitled  him  to  the  man-iagc  of  Artazoftra, 
daughter  of  Darius ;  and  whole  youth  and  inexperience 
were  compeafated,  iu    the  opinion   of  his  mailer,  by  his 
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^'.ipsrior  genius  for  war,  and  inr.atc  love  of  glory.  In  the 
feoond  fpriiig  after  the  cruel  punifliment  of  the  lonians, 
Mardoiiius  approached  the  European  coaft.  with  an  arma- 
ment fufiicii-nt  to  infpire  terror  into  Greece.  The  rich 
illand  of  Thafus,  wliofe  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenue  of 
near  three  hundred  talents,  fubmitted  to  his  fleet ;  while 
his  land  forces  added  the  barbarous  province  of  Macedon 
to  the  Perfian  empire.  But  having  fteered  fonthward  from 
Thafus,  the  whole  armament  was  overtaken  and  almoft 
deftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm,  while  endeavouring  to  double 
the  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  which  is  connefted  with 
the  Macedonian  fhore  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  forms 
a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in  the  fea.  Three  hundred  veflels 
weredafiied  againll  the  rocks ;  twenty  thoufand  men  perilhed 
in  the  waves.  This  difa'.ler  totally  defeated  the  dcfign  of 
the  expedition  ;  and  Mardonius  having  recovered  the  Ihat- 
tcred  remains  of  his  fleet  and  army,  returned  to  the  court 
ef  Perfia,  where  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the 
rcfentment  of  Darius  ;  while  he  reprefentcd,  that  the  Per- 
fian forces,  invincible  by  the  power  of  man,  had  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  addrefs  of  Mardonius  rtfcued 
him  from  punifliment  ;  but  his  misfortunes  removed  him 
from  the  command  of  Lower  Alia.  Two  generals  were 
appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom  Datis,  a  Mede,  was  the 
more  diHinguiflied  by  his  age  and  experience,  while  Arta- 
phernes,  a  Perfian,  was  the  more  confpicuous  for  his  rank 
and  nobihty,  being  defcended  of  the  royal  blood.  That 
his  lieutenants  might  appear  with  a  degree  of  fplendor 
fuitable  to  the  majelly  of  Perfia,  Darius  alTembled  an  army 
of  500,000  m.en,  confifting  of  the  flower  of  the  provincial 
troops  of  his  empire.  The  preparation  of  an  adequate 
iiumbe-r  of  tranfports  and  fliips  of  war  oceafioned  but  a 
ihort  delay.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire,  Eijypt, 
Phoenicia,  and  the  coalls  of  the  Euxine  and  Egean  fcas, 
were  commanded  to  fit  out,  with  all  pofllble  expedition, 
their  .whole  naval  ilrength  ;  the  old  veffcls  were  repaired, 
many  new  ones  were  built ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
year  in  which  the  preparations  c^mmer.ced,  a  fleet  of  fix 
hundred  fail  were  ready  to  put  to  fea.  This  immenfe  arma- 
ment the  Perfian  generals  were  ordered  to  employ  in  ex- 
tending their  conqnefts  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  in  fubduing 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  in  cballifing 
the  infolence  of  the  Eretrians  and  Athenians,  the  only 
nations  which  had  confpired  with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians, 
and  affilled  that  rebellious  people  in  the  deilruftion  of 
Sardis.  With  refpecl  to  the  other  nations  wliich  might  be 
reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius  were  general, 
and  the  particular  treatment  of  the  vanquiflied  was  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  his  lieutenants ;  but  concerning  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  moll  pofitive  commands 
that  their  territories  fliould  be  laid  wafte,  their  houfes  and 
temples  burnt  or  demoliftied,  and  their  perfons  carried  in 
captivity  to  the  eailern  extremities  of  his  empire.  Secure  of 
tfTcfting  this  purpofe,  his  generals  were  furniflied  with  a 
great  number  of  chains  for  confining  the  Grecian  prifoncrs ; 
a  haughty  prefumption  (to  ufe  the  language  cf  antiquity), 
in  the  fuperiority  of  man  over  the  power  of  fortune,  which 
on  this,  as  on  other  occafions,  was  punifhed  by  the  juft 
vengeance  of  heaven.  (B.  C.  490.)  The  Perfian  fleet  en- 
joyed a  profperous  voyage  to  the  ifle  of  Samos,  from 
whence  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coaft. 
The  late  difafl.er  which  befcl  the  armament  commanded  by 
Mardonius,  dctcn-ed  them,  from  purfuing  a  direct  courfe 
along  the  ftiores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  ;  they  deter- 
mined to  fteer  in  a  diredl  line  through  the  Cycludes,  a  cluf- 
ter  of  feventeen  fmall  iflands  lying  oppofite  to  the  territories 
o£  Argos  and  Attica.     The  approach  of  fuch  aa  innu- 
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merable  hoft,  whofe  tranfports  darkened  the  broad  furface 
of  the  jCgean,  ftruck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inhabitants 
of  thofe  delightful  iflands.  Tlie  Naxians  took  refuge  in 
their  inaccefiible  mountains.  The  natives  of  Delos,  the 
favourite  refidence  of  Latona  and  her  divine  children, 
abandoned  the  awful  m.ajcfty  of  their  temple,  wliich  was 
overfliadowed  by  the  rough  and  lofty  mount  Cynthus. 
Paros,  famous  for  its  marble  ;  Andros,  celebrated  for  its 
vines ;  Ceos,  the  birth  place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides ; 
Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  ingenious  and  philofophic 
Pherecydcs ;  los,  the  tomb  of  Homer ;  the  iadullrious 
Amorgos ;  as  well  as  all  the  other  iflands  which  lurrounded 
the  once  facred  fliores  of  Delos,  either  fpontaneoufly  offered 
the  ufual  acknowledgment  of  earth  and  water  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  their  friendfl'.ip,  or  fubmitted,  after  a  feeble  re- 
finance, to  the  Perfian  arms.  The  invade:s  next  proceeded 
weftward  to  the  ifle  of  Euboca,  where,  after  almoil;  a  con- 
tinued  engagement  of  fix  days,  their  Ilrength  and  numbers, 
affiiled  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors,  finally  prevailed 
over  the  valour  and  obllinacy  of  the  Eretrians.  Hitherto 
every  thing  was  profperous  ;  but  a  more  diiUcuIt  taflc  re- 
mained, in  the  execution  of  wliich  the  Perfians  (happily 
for  Europe)  experienced  a  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.  After 
the  reduction  of  Euboea,  the  Athenian  coafl.s  feparated 
from  that  ifland  only  by  the  narrow  ftrait  of  Euripus,  feem- 
ed  to  incite  the  generals  of  Darius  to  an  cafy  conquell:. 
They  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the  punifliment 
of  Athens  was  the  main  objedl  which  their  mafter  had  in 
view  when  he  fitted  out  his  feemingly  invincible  armada. 
The  meafures  which  they  adopted  for  accomplifliing  this 
defign  appear  abundantly  judicious  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  was  left  to  guard  the  iflands  which  they  [had 
fubdued  ;  the  ufelefs  multitude  "of  attendants  were  tranf- 
ported  to  the  coaft  of  Afia  :  with  a  hundred  thoufand 
chofen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  horfe,  the  Per- 
fian generals  let  fail  from  Euboea,  and  fafely  anived  on 
the  Marathonian  fliore,  a  diftrift  of  Attica,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  confifting  chiefly  of  level  ground, 
and  therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  main  ftrength  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided.  Here  the 
Perfians  pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias  the 
baniflied  king  of  Athens,  whofe  perfeCl  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  rendered  his  opinion  on  all  occafions  refpeftable. 

To  combat  this  mighty  force,  the  Athenians  could  not 
bring  the  twelfth  part  of  the  number,  but  their  handful 
breathed  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  was  paramount  to  a 
countlefs  multitude,  the  tools  of  defpotifm.  It  was  firft  de- 
liberated whether  they  ought  to  await  the  Perfians  in  the 
city,  or  meet  their  foes  in  the  field.  There  are  emergencies 
in  wliich  the  moft  adventurous  boldnefs  is  the  foundeft  wif- 
dom;  happily  for  the  Athenians  they  had  citizens  able  both 
to  difrover  and  apply  this  maxim.  Three  men  then  flou- 
riflied  in  Athens,  qualified  and  dellined  to  give  new  energy 
to  the  ilate.  Thefe  were  Miltiades,  Ariftides,  and  Themi- 
ftocles.  Their  charafters  will  heft  difplay  themfelves  in  the 
narrative  of  their  actions.  Miltiades  had  long  carried  on 
war  in  Thrace,  where  lie  acquired  a  fplendid  reputation  ; 
Ariftides  and  Themillocles,  yoiingcr  than  himfelf,  had  fiom 
their  infancy  nianifefted  a  rivalry,  which  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  had  they  not  facrificed  it  on  all  emer- 
gencies to  the  public  welfare.  Tlie  example  and  harangues 
of  thefe  three  illuftrious  citizens  kindled  the  flames  of  the 
nobleft  hcroifm  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Levies 
were  immediately  made.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes  furniflied 
a  thoufand  foot  foldiers,  with  a  commander  at  their  head. 
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No  fooncr  were  the  troops-  afi-embicd^  than  th^v  marched 
out  oi  tne  city  into  the  plain  of  JNIarstlion,  where  the  inha- 
bitants  cf  Platoea  fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand 
infantry.  Scarcely  were  the  two  armies  in  fi?ht  of  each 
other,  before  Miltiades  propofed  to  attack  the  enemv  •  -^ri- 
ftides,  and  fevcral  of  tlie  commanders,  warmly  fnpported  this 
nieafure  ;  but  the  reft,  tenifiedat  the  exceffive  difproportion 
ot  the  armies,  were  defirous  of  waiting  for  fuccour  from 
Lacedamonia.  Opmicns  being  divided,  thev  had  recourfe 
to  that  of  the  fnclemarch,  or  chief  of  the  militia,  who  was 
confulted  on  fuch  occafions  to  put  an  end  to  the  equahtv  of 
fufFrages.  Miltiades  addreffd  himfelf  to  him  with  the  ar- 
do\ir  of  a  man  deeply  impreffed  with  the  importance  of  pre- 
fent  circumftances  :  «  Athens  (faid  he)  is  on  the  point  of 
experiencing  the  greatell  of  viciffitiides  ;  ready  to  become 
the  firft  power  of  Greece,  or  the  theatre  of  the  tyranny  and 
fury  of  Hippias:  from  you  alone,  Callimachus,  (he  new 
awaits  her  deftiny.  If  we  fuffer  the  ardour  of  the  troops 
to  cool,  they  will  fliamefully  bow  beneath  thePerfian  roke; 
but  if  we  lead  them  on  to  battle,  the  gods  and  viftor)-  will 
favour  us.  A  word  from  your  mouth  muft  now  precipitate 
your  country  into  flaverj-,  or  prefcrve  her  liberty."  (See 
Herodotus,  1.  vi.  c.  109.)  Callimacbus  gave  his  fuffrage, 
and  the  battle  was  refolved.  To  enfure  fuccefs,  Ari- 
ftidcs,  and  the  other  generals  after  his  example,  yi.-lded 
to  Miltiades  the  honour  of  the  command  which  belonged 
to  them  in  rotation ;  but,  to  fecnre  them  from  every 
hazard,  he  preferred  waiting  for  the  day  which  of  rio-ht 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  arm.y.  When  that  day  arriv- 
ed, Miltiades  drew  up  his  troops  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
on  a  fpot  of  ground  fcattered  over  with  trees,  to  impede  the 
Perfian  cavalry.  The  Platasans  were  placed  on  the  left 
wing;  Cailimachus  commanded  the  right;  Ariftides  and 
Themillocles  were  in  the  centre  -of  the  battle,  and  Miltiades 
ever^-where.  ( See  Herodotus,  1.  vi. )  At  the  firft  fignal, 
the  Greeks  advanced  over  this  fpace  running.  The  "Pcr- 
fians  aftonilked  at  a  mode  of  attack  fo  new  to  both  nations, 
for  a  moment  remained  motionlefs  ;  but  to  the  impetuous 
fuiT  of  the  enemy,  they  foon  oppofed  a  more  fedate  and  not 
lefs  foi-midable  fary.  After  an  obftinate  conflift  of  feme 
hours,  vidoiy  began  to  declare  herfelf  in  the  two  wings  of 
the  Grecian  army.  The  right  difperfed  the  enemy  in  the 
plain,  while  the  left  drove  them  back  «n  a  morafs  that  had 
thd  appearance  of  a  meadow,  in  which  they  ftuck  faft  and 
were  loft.  Both  thefe  bodies  of  troops  now  flew  to  the  fuc- 
cour of  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles,  ready  to  give  way  to 
the  flower  of  the  Perfian  ti'oops,  placed  by  Datis  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  battle.  From  this  moment  the  rout  became  ge- 
neral. The  Ptrfians,  repulfed  on  all  ildes,  found  their  only 
afylum  in  the  fleet,  which  had  approached  the  fliore.  The 
conquerors  purfued  them  with  fire  and  IVord,  and  took, 
buiTit,  or  funk,  the  greater  part  of  their  veflels;  the  reft  ef- 
caped  by  dint  of  rowing.  The  baniiTied  tyrant  of  Athens 
fell  in  the  engagem.ent  ;  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about 
two  hundred  citizens,  were  found  among  the  flain  :  the  Per- 
fians  left  fix  thoufand  of  their  beft  troops  in  the  fcene  of 
a^iion.  The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  vifto- 
ly,  which  not  only  delivered  them  from  the  dread  of  their 
enemies,  but  raifed  them  to  diftinguifhed  pie-eminence 
among  their  rivals  and  allies,  is  evident  from  a  remarkable  in- 
cident which  happened  immediately  after  the  battle.  As 
foon  as  fortune  had  viiibly  declared  in  their  favour,  a  foldier 
was  difpatched  from  the  army  to  convey  the  welcome  news 
to  the  capital.  He  ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  ap- 
peared, covered  with  duft  and  blood,  in  the  prefcnce  of  the 
fenators  :  excefs  of  fatigue  confpired  with  the  tranfports 
of  enthufiiiim  to  exhauft  the  vigour  of  his  frame  :  he  had 
Vol.  III. 
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only  time  to  exclaim  in  two  words,  "  Rejoice  with  the  vie- 
tors!"  and  immediately  expired.  The  Athenians  ncjrleded 
nothing  to  eternize  thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle,  Hi>nour- 
able  funerals  were  beftowtd  on  them  ;  their  names  were  en- 
gi-aven  on  half  columns  ereded  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
In  the  intervals  between  them  were  ercaed  trophies  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Perfians.  An  artift  of  eminence  painted  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  battle  in  one  of  the  moft  frequented 
porticoes  of  the  city  :  Miltiades  was  ther«  reprefcnted  at 
the  head  of  the  generals,  and  in  the  ad  of  exhortinT  the 
troops  to  fight  for  their  country-.  The  highcft  praifcs°were 
beftowed  upon  Miltiades,  and  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  an  expedition  againft  the  P;.rfian  garrifons.  The  firft 
operations  of  the  Athenian  ai-mamcnt  were  crowntd  with 
fuccefs.  Several  illands  were  fubdued,  and  confiderable 
fums  of  money  colletted.  B;it  the  fleet  arriving  before  Pa- 
res, ever)-  thing  proved  adverfe  to  tlic  Athenians.  The  Pa- 
rians  made  a  verj-  vigorous  defence;  their  ftrength,  however, 
began  to  dechne,  and  they  muft  have  been  overpowered,  but 
for  a  fortunate  accident.  An  extenfive  grove,  happening  to 
be  let  on  fire  in  a  neighbouring  ifland,  was  believed  by  the 
befiegers  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Perfian  fleet.  'The 
fame  opinion  gained  ground  among  the  Parians,  who  deter- 
m.ined  by  their  utmoft  cfl'orts  to  prcfervc  the  place  until 
they  fhould  be  rcheved  by  the  afliftance  of  their  proteftors. 
Miltiades  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  during  the  fiege; 
and  the  weaknefs  of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his  victorious  troops,  and 
returned  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Athens.  The  Athenian 
citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  eminent  and  illuttrious, 
had  univerfally  rivals  and  enemies.  The  competitfdrs  for 
civil  olfices,  or  militaiy  command,  occafioned  eternal  animo- 
fities  am.ong  thofe  jealous  republicans.  Xantippus,  a  perfou 
of  great  diftiiitlion,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Pericles, 
who,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  obtained  the  firft  rank  in  the 
Athenian  government,  eagerly  feizcd  an  opportunity  ot  df- 
prefling  the  character  of  a  man  which  had  fo  long  furpaffed 
that  of  every  competitor.  He  was  accuftfd  of  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Perfian  money,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fohcitations  of  the  moft  virtuous  citizens,  was 
condemned  to  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon  in  which  male- 
fadors  are  left  to  ptrifh.  The  magifti-acy  oppofing  the 
execution  of  this  infam.ous  decree,  his  puniftimeiit  was  com- 
muted into  a  fine  of  fifty  tideiits ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  this  fum,  Atliens  faw  the  vanquidier  of  Darius  expire 
in  chains  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of  the 
ftate. 

But  the  glorj'  of  Miltiades  furvived  him;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, however  unjuft  to  his  perfon,  were  not  unmindful  of 
his  fame.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a  ccntur}-,  when  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by  order  of  the  ftate,  they 
direded  the  figure  of  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  fore 
ground,  animating  the  troops  to  \Mdory;  a  reward  which. 
Dr.  Gillies  obfer\'es,  "  during  the  virtuous  fimplicity  of 
the  ancient  commonwealth,  conferred  more  real  honour 
than  all  that  magnificent  profiifion  of  crowns  and  ftatucs, 
which,  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  were  rather  ex- 
torted by  general  fear,  than  beftowed  by  public  admira- 
tion." "  Thejealoufies  (continues  the  fame  author),  rcfeut- 
ments,  dangers,  and  calamities,  which  often  Ettciid  power 
and  pre-eminence,  have  never  yet  proved  fufficient  to  deter 
an  ambitious  mind  from  the  purfuit  cf  greatnefs."  The 
rivals  of  Miltiades  were  animated  by  the  glor)-  of  his  eleva- 
tion,  not  deprefled  by  the  exampK-  of  his  fall.  His  accufer, 
Xantippus,  though  he  had  aded  the  pnncipal  part  in  le- 
monng  this  favourite  of  the  people,  was  not  deemed  wortliy 
to  fuceeed  to  his  power. 

D  d  Two 
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Two  candidates  appeared  for  the  public  confidence  and 
cfteem,  who  alternately  outftrippcd  each  other  in  the  race 
of  ambition,  and  whofe  charaftcrs  deferve  attention  even  in 
Athenian  hiftor^•,  as  they  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
fortune  of  Athens.  (See  Dr.  Giilies's  Hiftory  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  407.)  The  charaaer  of  Ariilidcs  has  been  already 
feen  in  biographical  detail  (fee  article  Aristides):  liere  it 
is  to  be  viewed  mcrelv  in  its  combination  with  events  and 
with  charatlers  which  affeft  the  hiftory  of  Athens. 

The  charader  of  Themiftocles  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
kind.  The  trophy,  which  Miltiades  had  raifed  at  Mara- 
thon, difturbed  his  reft:  he  was  inflamed  with  a  defire  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  this  exploit;  and  while  he  enabled 
Athens  to  maintain  a  fuperiority  in  Greece,  he  was  ?.m.- 
bitions  to  acquire  for  himfelf  a  fuperiority  in  Athens.  His 
talents  were  well  adapted  to  aceomplifh  both  thefc  pur- 
pofes;  eloquent,  aftive,  enterprifing,  he  had  ftrengthened 
his  natural  endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education  and 
habit.  Laws,  government,  revenue,  and  arms,  every  branch 
of  political  and  military  knowledge,  were  the  great  objefts 
of  his  (ludy.  In  the  courts  of  juftice  he  fuccclsfully  dif- 
played  his  abihties  in  defence  of  his  private  friends,  or  in 
accufing  the  enemies  of  the  ftate.  He  was  forward  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of  public  deliberation ;  and 
his  advice,  founded  in  wifdom,  and  fupported  by  eloquence, 
commonly  prevailed  in  the  alTembly.  Yet  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  lefs  fmitteu  with  the  naliva 
charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  her  fplendid  ornaments. 
Glory  was  the  idol  which  he  adored;  he  could  injure,  with- 
out remorfe,  the  general  caufe  of  the  confederacy,  in  order 
to  promote  the  grandeur  of  Athens ;  and  hillory  ftill  leaves  it 
as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own  conduct,  whether,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  would  not  have  facriliced  the  happineis  of 
liis  country  to  his  private  intereft  and  ambition.  The  difcern- 
mentof  Ariftides  perceived  the  danger  of  allowing  a  man  of 
fuch  equivocal  merit  to  be  entrufted  with  the  fole  govern- 
ment of  the  republic;  and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from 
any  motives  of  perfonal  animoilty,  he  oppoled  ever)'  iiiea- 
fure  that  might  contribute  to  his  elevation.  In  this  patriotic 
view,  he  frequently  folicited  the  fame  honours  which  were 
ambitioufly  courted  by  Themillocles,  efpecially  when  no 
ether  candidate  appeared  capable  of  balancing  the  credit  of 
the  latter.  A  rivalfliip  thus  began,  and  long  continued  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  whole  people  of  Athens  could  only 
decide  the  much  contefted  pre-eminence.  The  intereft  of 
Themiftocles  fo  far  prevailed  over  the  authority  of  his  op- 
ponent, that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  with  which  he  cffefted  the  conqueft  of 
the  fmall  iflands  in  the  iE^ean,  and  thus  completed  the  de- 
fign  of  Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune 
abroad,  Ari  Hides  increafed  his  popularity  at  home.  The 
oppofition  to  his  power,  arifing  from  the  fplendid  eloquence 
and  popular  manners  of  his  rival,  was  jiow  fortunately  re- 
moved, and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  people.  His 
opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of  juftice;  or  rather  fuch  was 
the  effeft  of  his  equity  and  difccrnment,  he  alone  became 
fovereign  umpire  in  Athens.  In  all  im.portant  differ- 
ences he  was  chofen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary  judges 
were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  advantages  formerly  re- 
fulting  from  their  office.  This  confequence  of  his  authority, 
offending  the  pride  of  the  Athenian  magiftrates,  was  fufH- 
cient  to  excite  their  refcntment ;  which,  of  itfelf,  might  have 
effected  the  ruin  of  any  individual.  But  their  views  on  this 
occafion  were  powertally  promoted  by  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  Themiftocles  from  his  naval  expedition.  The 
admiral  had  acquired  confiderable  riches ;  but  wealth  he 
dcfpifed,  except  as  an  inftruinent  of  ambition.     The  fpoils 
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of  the  conquered  iflandtrs  were  profufely  lavifhed  in  fhows, 
feftivals,  dances,  and  tlieatrical  entertainments,  exhibited  for 
the  public  amufement.  His  generous  manners  and  flowing 
afTabillty  were  conlrafted  with  the  flern  dignity  of  his  rival ; 
and  the  refuit  of  the  compnrifon  added  great  force  to  his  in- 
linuation,  that  fmce  his  own  neceffary  abfence  in  the  fervice 
of  the  republic,  Ariftides  had  acquired  a  degree  of  influence 
incon)i!lent  with  the  coniliiution  ;  and,  by  arrogating  to 
him.felf  an  univerfal  and  unexampled  jurifdiftion  in  the  flate, 
had  eftabliflied  a  (ilent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or  guards, 
over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Ariftides,  trailing  to 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own  heart,  difdamed  to 
employ  any  unworthy  means,  cither  for  gaining  the  favour, 
or  for  averting  the  refcntment,  of  the  multitude.  The  con- 
teft,  therefore,  ended  in  his  banilhment  for  ten  years,  by  a 
law  intltlcd  the  Oftracifm  (from  the  name  of  the  materials 
on  which  votes  were  marked),  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  affembly  might  expel  any  citizen,  however  inof- 
fenfivc  or  meritorious  liad  been  his  pafl  condutt,  who,  by 
his  prefent  power  and  grcatnefs,  feenied  capable  of  difturb- 
ing  the  equality  of  republican  government.  This  fiiigular 
inllitution,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  foon  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  delivered  thenifelves  from  the  tyranny  of  Hippi?.s, 
the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent  any 
perfci  in  future  from  attaining  the  fame  unlawful  authority. 
At  Athens,  even  virtue  was  profcribed,  wl-.en  it  feemcd  to 
endanger  the  public"  freedom;  and  only  four  years  after  the 
battle  of  Mar.nhon,  in  which  he  had  difplayed  equal  valour 
and  wifdom,  Ariftides,  the  jufteft  and  moft  refpeftable  of 
the  Greeks,  became  the  viclim  of  popular  jealoufy;  an  ex- 
air.ple  of  cruel  rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the  Ipirit 
of  democratical  policy.  The  banifliment  of  Ariftides  ex- 
pofed  the  Athenians  ftill  more  than  formerly  to  the  danger 
which  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  fevere  meafure.  The 
removal  of  fuch  a  formidable  opponent  enabled  Themiftocles 
to  govern  without  control;  army,  navy,  and  revenue,  all 
were  fubmitted  to  his  infpeftion.  It  happened,  indeed, 
moft  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  as  well  as 
for  the  liberty  of  Athens,  that  his  aiilive  ambition  was  called 
to  the  glorious  talk  of  fubduing  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
The  fnialler  iflands  in  the  jEgean  were  already  reduced  to 
obedience;  but  the  pofTeffion  of  them  was  uncertain  while 
the  fleet  of  iEgina  covered  the  fea,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
Athenians.  This  fmall  ifland,  or  rather  this  rock,  inha- 
bited tune  immemorial  by  merchants  and  pirates,  and  fituate 
in  the  Saronic  gulph,  which  divides  the  territories  from  the 
northern  ftiores  of  Peloponnefus,  was  a  formidable  enemy  to 
the  republic  ;  the  jealoufy  of  commerce  and  naval  power 
embittered  their  mutual  rivalry ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
iEgina,  who  were  governed  by  a  few  leading  men,  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Pcrfians,  there  was  every 
circumftance  united  which  could  provoke  to  the  utmofl  the 
hatred  and  refcntment  of  the  Athenians.  A  motive  lefs 
powerful  than  the  txcefs  of  republican  antipathy  could  not 
probably  have  prevailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  meafure 
which  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles. 
There  was  a  conliderable  revenue  arifing  from  the  filver 
mines  of  mount  Laurium,  which  had  been  hitherto  employed 
in  relieving  the  private  wants  of  the  citizens,  or  diftipatcd 
in  their  public  amufements.  This  annual  income  Tliemi- 
ftocles  perfuaded  them  to  deftine  to  the  ufeful  purpofe  of 
building  fhips  of  war,  by  which  they  might  feize  or  deftroy 
the  fleet  of  ^gina.  The  propofal  was  approved,  an  hun.. 
dred  gallies  were  equipped,  the  naval  ftrength  of  .iEgina  wa* 
broken,  and  fucctfs  animated  the  Athenians  to  afpire  at 
obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  fea,  Corcyra  formed 
the  only  remaining  obilacle  to  their  ambition.     This  ifland, 
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which,  under  tlie  name  of  Phceacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertihty,  had  been  ilill  further  im- 
proved by  a  coloi;y  of  Corinthians.  It  extends  an  hundred 
inilcs  along  the  weftern  (hores  of  Epirus,  and  the  natural 
abundance  of  its  produftions,  the  convenience  of  its-  har- 
-bours,  and  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  its  new  inhabitants, 
gave  them  an  undifputed  advantage  over  their  neiglibours 
in  navigation  and  commerce.  They  became  fucceffively  the 
.rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  fuperiors  of  Corinth,  their 
mother  country;  and  their  fucccfsful  cruifes  infefted  the 
coafts,  and  difturbed  the  comi^.upication  of  the  idands  and 
continent  of  Greece.  It  belonfjed  to  Athens,  who  had  fo 
lately  punifhed  the  perfidy  of  vEgina,  to  challife  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Corcyreans.  The  naval  depredations  of  thcfe 
illanders  made  them  be  regarded  as  common  enemies;  and 
Themiftocles,  when,  by  leizing  part  of  their  fleet,  he  broke 
the  finews  of  their  power,  not  only  gratified  the  ambition 
of  his  republic,  but  performed  a  fignal  fervice  to  the  whole 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Vittoiious  by  fca  and  land, 
Bgainft  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  feem 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  fecunty.  It  was 
generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  difaller  of  the 
Perl'ians  would  deter  them  from  invading  a  fecond  time  the 
coafts  of  Europe.  But  Themiftocles,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Thucydides  (lib.  i.),  was  no  lefs  fagacious  in  feeing  the 
future,  than  in  managing  the  prefent,  regarded  the  battle  of 
Marathon  not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to 
new  and  more  glorious  combats.  He  continually  exhoited 
hii  fellow-citlzcns  to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  aftion; 
above  all,  to  increafe,  with  unremitting  ailiduity,  the  ftrength 
of  their  fleet;  and,  in  confequcnce  of  this  judicious  advice, 
the  Athenians  were  enabkd  to  oppofe  the  immenfe  arma- 
ments of  Xerxes  (of  which  the  mod  formidable  tidings 
foon  arrived  from  every  quarter),  with  two  hundred  gallies 
of  a  fuperior  fize  and  conftruction  to  any  hitherto  known  in 
Greece.  (See  GiUies's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  414.) 

Meanwhile  the  reduftion  of  revolted  provinccshad  given  em- 
ployment and  luftre  to  the  Perfian  arms.  Nine  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (B.  C. 
4Sr.),  Xerxes  found  himfelf  uncontrolled  mailer  of  the  Eall, 
and  in  poiTcflron  of  fuch  a  fleet  and  army  as  flattered  him 
with  the  hopes'  of  univerfal  empire.  The  three  lad  years 
of  Darius  were  fpent  in  preparing  for  the  Grecian  expedition. 
Xerxes,  who  fucceeded  to  his  fceptre  and  to  his  revenge, 
dedicated  four  years  more  to  the  fame  hoilile  pui-pole. 
Amidft  his  various  wars  and  pleafures,  he  took  care  th?t 
the  artifaiis  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  all  the  mari- 
time pronnces  of  Lov.er  Afia,  (hould  labour  with  unremit- 
ting diligence,  in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the 
exrent  of  h's  ambition.  TweUe  hundred  fliips  of  war,  and 
three  tho-.ifand  ihips  of  burthen,  were  at  length  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  commands.  The  former  were  of  a  larger  fize  and 
firmer  conftruction  than  any  hitherto  feen  in  the  ancient 
world  :  they  carried  on  board,  at  a  medium,  200  feamen,  ai.d 
thirty  Perfians  who  ferved  as  marines.  The  (hips  of  burthen 
contained,  in  general,  eighty  men,  fewer  being  found  inca- 
pable of  rowing  them-  The  whole  amounted  to  42CG  (hips, 
and  about  500,000  men,  who  were  ordered  to  rendezvous 
in  the  moft  fecure  roads  and  harbours  of  Ionia.  We  are  not 
exadly  informed  of  the  number  of  the  land  forces,  which 
were  aflembled  at  Sufa.  It  is  certain,  ho\^tver,  that  tlicy 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  continually  increafe  on  the  march  from  Sufa  to  Sardis, 
by  the  confluence  of  many  tributaiy  nations,  to  the  Impe- 
rial ftandard  of  Xerxes.  The  Perfian  army  confiiled  ot 
1,700,000  infantn-,  and  80,000  eavaliT,  befides  2C,ooo 
Arabians,  riders of'camels,  and  Libyan  cbanoteers:  when  to 
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thefe  were  added  failors  and  marines,  the  number  amounted 
to  2,317,610  :  this  was  the  nnmber  of  fighting  men  whom 
Xerxes  brought  from  Afia,exclufivtly  of  attendants  andfla\-t3. 
Btfides,  there  were  immenfe  numbers  of  women  and  eunuchs, 
v.-ho,  according  to  tallem  luxury  and  dtbaucher)-,  foilowed 
the  camp,  in  all  the  oftentatious  pageantry  and  feeble  mag- 
nificence of  defpotic  pomp  :  fo  that,  to  ufc  the  words  of 
the  animated  Barthclemi,  5,000,000  had  been  torn  from 
their'  native  homes,  and  were  preparing  to  deftroy  whole 
nations,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  individual  named 
Mardoriius.  In  Europe  he  was  joined  by  300,000  of 
Tliraciaiis,  Macedonians,  and  northern  Gretks,  who  meanly 
defertcd  their  brave  countrymen  of  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  exceeded  2,600,000  men.  (This  account 
is  t:-anlluteJ  from  Herodotus,  I.  vi.)  The  number  of 
this  army,  as  recorded  by  the  firft  Greek  hiftorian,  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  from 
Herodotus  to  his  literary  defcendant  Gillies.  But  little 
availed  tlie  bodies  of  Afiatic  (laves,  againft  the  fouls  of 
European  freemen.  Having  wintered  at  Sardis,  he  fcnt 
ambalfadors  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  a  mark  of  fub- 
miffion,  from  all  the  Grecian  dates  except  Athens  and 
Sparta,  whom  he  prefumptuouOy  referved  for  the  fevered 
punilhment.  (B.  C.  480.)  The  flow  march  of  his  immenfe 
army,  and,  dill  more,  its  tedious  tranfportation  acrofs  the 
feas  which  feparate  Europe  from  Afia,  ill  fuited  the  rapid 
violence  of  his  revenge.  Xerees  therefore  ordered  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  raifed  on  the  Htllefpont,  which,  in  the  nar- 
rowed part,  is  only  fcven  dadia,  or  fcvcn  eighths  of  a  mile  ia 
breadth.  Here  the  bridge  was  formed  with  great  labour; 
but  whether  owing  to  the  awkwardnefs  of  its  condruction, 
or  to  the  violence  of  a  fucceeding  temped,  it  was  no  fooner 
built  than  dedroyed.  The  great  king  ordered  the  direftors 
of  the  work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his  tyrannic 
power  over  feeble  men,  dilplayed  an  impotent  rage  againd 
the  elements.  In  all  the  madnefs  of  defpotifm,  he  com- 
manded the  Hellefpont  to  be  puni(hed  with  300  dripes, 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into  the  lea  ;  adding 
thefe  frantic  and  ridiculous  cxjirduons: — "  It  is  thus, 
thou  fait  ana  bitter  wateT,  that  thy  mailer  punifhes  thy  un- 
provoked injury  ;  and  he  is  determined  to  pals  thy  treache- 
rous dreams,  notwithdanding  all  the  infoltnce  ot  thy  malice.'' 
After  this  abfurd  ceremony,  a  new  bridge  was  made  of  a 
double  i-ange  of  vclTels,  fixed  by  drong  anchors  on  both 
fides,  and  joined  together  by  cables  of  hemp  and  reed, 
fadened  to  immenfe  beams  driven  into  the  oppofite  (hores. 
The  decks  of  the  velTcls,  which  exceeded  600  in  number, 
were  ftrewed  with  tninks  of  trees  and  earth,  and  their 
■furface  was  dill  farther  fmoothed  by  a  covering  of  planks. 
The  fides  were  then  railed  with  wicker  work,  to  prevent 
the  fearaud  impatience  of  the  horfcs  ;  and  upon  this  fin- 
gular  edifice  the  main  drength  of  the  army  pafled  in  fevca 
days  and  nights,  from  the  Afiatic  city  of  Abydos,  to  that 
of  Sedos  in  Europe.  The  army  began  its  march,  di\ided 
into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  followed  the  fea  (hore,  and 
the  two  others  piocecded  at  dated  didanccs,  through  the 
interior  part  of  the  count ly.  (See  Herodotus,  i.  vii.) 
The  mcafiires  that  had  been  adopted,  procured  them  certain 
means  of  fubfiftence.  Three  thoufand  vcd'els  laden  with 
provifions  kept  along  the  coad,  regulating  their  motions 
by  thoft  of  the  aimy.  The  Egyptians  and  Phosmicians  had 
previoufly  dored  many  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  the  Perfians  at  every  dation  were  fed  and 
provided  with  every  thing  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries,  who,  long  apprifcd  of  their  arrival,  were  prepared 
for  their  reception.  But  before  this  general  tranfportation, 
a  conCderable  part  of  the  forces  had  been  already  fcnt  to 
P  d  z  the 
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'the  coafl;  of  Macedonia,  in  order  to  dig  acrofs  the  iilhmus 
which  joins  to  that,  coaft  the  higli  promontory  of  Athos. 
The  (lifnilcr  which  befel  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardoniiis, 
in  doubhng  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninfula,  was  ftill 
prefent  to  tlie  mind  of  Xerxes.     The  neck  of  land,  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city 
of  Sana  ;  and  the  promontory  being   rich  and  fertile,   was 
well  inhabited  both  by  Greeks  and  |5arbarians.     The  cut- 
tlnff  of  this  narrow  illhmus,  by  a  canal  of  fulhcient  width 
to  aliow  two  gallies  to  fail  abreall,  was  a  matter  not  beyond 
the  power  of  a  potentate  who  commanded  the  labour  of  fo 
many  myriads ;  but   it  is  obfervcd  by  Herodotus,  to  have 
been    a   work     of    more   oftentation    than    utihty,   as   the 
veiTels,   according  to  the  cultom    of  the  age,   might  have 
been  co.nveyed  over  land  with  greater  expedition,   and  with 
lefs  trouble  and  cxpence.     The   Perfian   forces  were   now 
fafely  conducted  into  Europe  ;  and  the  chief  obftacle   to 
the  eafy  navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coalls  of  Thrace,  . 
Macedon,  and  ThelTaly,  to  the  centre  of  the  Grecian  Hales, 
was  removed  by  the  dividing  of  mount  Athos.     Through 
the  fertile  plains  of  Leffer  Afia,  the  whole  army  had  kept 
in  a  body  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  fnpphes  obliged  them  to 
fcparate  into  three  divifions  in  their  marcli  through  the  lefs 
cultivated   countries   of    Europe.      Before    this    fepavation 
took  place,   the  whole    fleet  and    army  were  reviewed  by 
Xerxes,  near  Dorifcus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hebrus.     This  celebrated  mufter  we  fliall  narrate 
in  the  words  of  Ur.  Gillies.     "  Such  an  immenfe  colleftion 
of  men  ad'eniblcd  in  arms,  and' attended  with  every  circum- 
ftance  of  martial   magnificence,    gave  an  opporLunity   for 
feeing,    or   at  leall  for  fuppofing,  many  aifedting   fcenes. 
The  ambition  of  the  great  king   had  torn  him  from  his  pa- 
lace of  Sufa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  objects  of 
his  afFeftion,  and  the  miniders   of  his   pleafure.    ,JHe  was 
followed  by  his  women,  and  by  his  flatterers,  and  all  the  effe- 
minate pride  of  a  court  was  blended  with  the  pomp  of  war. 
While  the  great  body  of  the  army  lay  every   night  in  the 
open   air,  Xerxes  and  his  attendants  were  provided  with 
magnificent  tents.      The    fplendor   of    his    chariots,    the 
mettle  of  his  horfes,  which  far  excelled  the  fwifteil  racers  of 
Theffaly,  the  unexampled  number  of  his  troops,   and  above 
all,   the    bravery  or  the  immortal  band  (a  body  of   10,000 
Perfian  cavalry,  fo  named  becaufe  their  number  was  con- 
ftantly  maintained  from   the    flower   of  the   whole   army), 
feemed  fufitcient,  to  the  admiring  crowd,  to  raife  the  gloiy 
of    their    fovereign    above    the    condition   of    humanity ; 
efpecially  fihce,  among  fo  many  thoufands  of  men  as  paffcd 
in  review,   none  could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in  llrength, 
in  beauty,  or  in  [lature.     But  amidft  this  fplendor  of  exter- 
nal grcatntfs,  Xerxes  felt  himfelf  unhappy.  Having  afctnded 
an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleet,  his  pride  was  hum- 
bled with  the  reflection,   that  no  one  of  all  the  innumer- 
able hofl  could    furvive  an  hundred  years.     The  haughty 
monarch  of  Afia  was  melted  into  tears.     The  couverfation  of 
his  kinfman  and  counfellor,  Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to 
confole  his  melancholy.     That  refpeftable  old  man,  whofe 
wlfdom  had  often  moderated  the  youthful  ardour  of  Xerxes, 
and  who  had  been  as  affiduous  to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had 
been  to  promote,  the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  mi- 
fery  ot  human  life  was  an  objedl  far  more  lamentable  than 
its  ftiortnefs.     In  the  narrow  fpace  allotted,  has  not  every 
one  of  thefe  in  our  prefence,  and  indeed  the  whole  human 
race,  often  wifhed  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ?     The  tumult 
of  paffions  difturbs  the  beft.  of  our  days  ;  difeafes  and  weak- 
nefs  accompany  old  age  ;  and  death,  fo  vainly  dreaded,  is  the 
fure  and  hofpitable  refuge  of  wretched  mortals."     (See  Gil- 
lies, vol.  i.  p.  424.)    Xerxes  often  converfed  with  Dcma- 
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ratus,  an  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Perfian  monarch,  and  their  dialogues,  detailed  by  Hero- 
dotus, admirably  illuftrate  the   oppofite   circumllances  and 
charaders   of  the   Perfians  and  Greeks.     The  following  is 
nearly  the  fubftance.     "  Do  you  imagine,"  faid  the   de- 
fpot,  "  that  the  Greeks  will  dare  to  refill  my  forces  ?"  Denia- 
ratus,  having  obtained  permiffion  to  fpeak  the  truth,  ri  plied, 
"  The  Greeks  are  to  be  feared,  becaufe  they  are  poor  and 
virtBOUs.     Without  pronouncing  the  eulogium  of  the  other 
ftates,    I    fhall  only  fpeak  to  you  of  the   I^acedsmonians. 
They  will  fcqrn  the  idea  of  flavery.     Should  all  Greece 
fubmit  to  your   arms,  they  will  be  but  the  more  ardent  in 
defence  of  their  liberty.     Inquire  not  the  number  of  their 
troops  ;  were  they  but  a  fingle  thoufand,  nay,  were  they 
ftill  fewer,  they  would  prefent  themfelves  to  the   combat." 
The  Perfian  king,  at  hearing  this,  laughed  aloud  ;  and  after 
comparing   his  forces  with   thofc  of  the  Lacedaemonians  : 
"  Do  yon  not  fee,"  faid  he,  "  that  the  greatefl;  part  of  my 
foldiers   would  take  to  flight,  were  they  not  retained  by 
menaces  and  blows  ?  As  a  fimilar  dread  cannot  operate  on 
thofe  Spartans,  who  are  reprefented  to  us  as  fo  free  and  in- 
dependent, it  is  evident  that  they  will  never  unneccflarily 
brave  certain  death  :  and   what  is  there  to  conftrain  them 
to  it  ?"  "  The  law,"  replied  Demaratus  ;  "  tliat  law  which 
has  more  power  over  them,  than  you  have  over  your  fubjedls; 
that  law  which  faith  to   them,  behold  your  enemies  ;  the 
qucftion  is  not  to  number  them  ;  you  muft  conquer  or  die." 
Xei-xes  was  rather  amufed  than  inftirufted  by  this  difcourfe. 
His  hopes  of  fuccefs  feemed  built  on  too  folid  principles  to 
be  Ihaken  by  the  opinion  of  a  prejudiced   Greek.     Every 
day  m-elfengers  arrived  with  the  fubmiflion  of  new  nations. 
He   proceeded  on  his  march,  till  he  arrived  at  the   pals  of 
Thermop;  las.    This  is  a  defile  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Oeta,   betvvcen  Theffaly  and  Phocis  ;   a  pafs  no  morp  than 
ninety  feet  broad,   and  the  only  one  by  which  the  noil  of 
Xerxes  could  penetrate  into  Achaia.     Thither  the  Grecian 
army,   not  exceeding  11,000,  directed  its  courfe :   of  thefe 
4,000  only  were  more  immediately  deftined  to  defend  the 
paffage.     But  finding  himlelf  miftaken,  and  being  informed 
by  Demaratus,  that  a  handful  of  men  might  at  this  place 
ftop  for  a  confiderable  time  all  his  forces,  he  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  Leonidas  by  magnificent  prefents,  and  the  moft 
tempting   promifes,    even    that  of    making    him    fupreme 
lord   of   Greece.      But  Leonidas    having    rejected  all   his 
temptations      with     difdain,      Xerxes      thereupon     com- 
manded him  by  a  meffenger  to  fend  him  his  arms.    "  Let 
your  king  come  and  take  them,"  anfv.'ered  Leonidas.  Then' 
the  Mtdes  advanced  againfl  the  Greeks  :  but  being  unable 
to  fuftain  their  attack,  were  obliged  to  retreat.     The  troop 
of   Perfians,   diflinguifhcd  by  the    name  of  immortal,  next- 
charged  the  Greeks,  and  fought  with  great  valour,  fo  that 
the  pafs  was  choaked  up  with  the  dead.     While  the  befl 
troops  of  Xerxes  were  thus  facrificed  to  the  Spartan  valour, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  countr)-  having  difcovered  to  the  Perfians' 
a  fecret  path  conducting  to  an  eminence  that   commanded 
the  pafs,  a  large  detachment  was  immediately  fent  to  take 
poffefTion  of  it.    Leonidas  receiving  intelligence  that  the  tops 
of  the    rocks  forming  the  p?<fs  were  occupied  by   20,000 
Perfian  troops,   whofe  darts  muft  foon  overwhelm  him  and 
his  fmall  party,  intreated  the  greater  part  of  his  men  to  re- 
tire, and  referve  then.felves  for  a  more  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity of  ferving  their  country  ;  while  he  himfelf  with  about 
300  Spartans  and  a  few  Thefpians,  would  maintain  the  pafs 
till  the  laft.     The  reft  having  accordingly  departed,  "  Come 
my  friends,"  faid  Leonidas,  "  kt  us  dine  cheerfully,  in  the 
hope  of  fupping  together  in  the    other  world."     His  brave 
companions,   encouraged   by   the   example   of  their  chief, 
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tlions:l)t  of  nctiiing  now  but  to  fell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
pofiible  ;  believing  it  incumbent  on  them,  as  the  leading 
peopli  of  Greece,  to  devote  themfeivs  to  certain  death, 
thereby  to  convince  the  Barbarians  how  much  it  mu.1  coft 
them  to  reduce  a  free  people  to  flaver)-.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  this  heroic  troop  advancing  direAly  forvi-ards  to  the 
tent  of  the  king,  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  Perfian 
camp,  cut  off  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  fpread  the 
moll  dreadful  confternation  among  the  enemy.  But  day- 
light at  lall  difcovering  them  dilUnclly  to  the  Pcrfians,  they 
were  immediately  furrounded,  and  being  rather  overvvliclmed 
than  conquered,  breathed  their  laft  above  heaps  of  flaughtcred 
enemies  ;  leaving  to  after  ages  an  example  of  intrepidity 
before  unknovi'n,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  hiltory. 
The  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  loll  upwards  of  2o,coo  men 
in  this  engagement,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes.  To  the  memory  of  thefc  brave  defejidcrs  of 
Greece,  a  fuperb  monument  u-as  afterwards  ered'.'d,  bear- 
ing two  infcriptions  ;  the  one  in  honour  of  all  thofe  who 
hadierved  on  tliat  occafion;  importing,  that  an  army  of  four 
thoufand  Pcloponnefian  Greeks  had  there  flopped  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  whole  Perfian  force ;  the  other  in  honour  of 
Leonidas  and  his  ^oo  Spartans,  exprefied,  in  a  few  fimple 
words,  to  this  efftft  :  "  Go,  paffenger,  tell  at  Sparta,  that 
we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws."  This  famous  ac- 
tion at  Thermopyl^,  in  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
contributed  very  highly  to  the  fubfequent  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  Greeks;  for  the  Perfians,  aftoniflied  at  fo 
flriking  an  inftance  of  defperate  valour,  thence  concluded, 
that  it  was  hardly  pofiible  to  fubdue  a  nation  of  fuch  un- 
daunted refolution  ;  and  the  Greeks  likcwife  perceived, 
from  the  fame  example,  that  valour  and  difcipline  are  capable 
^cf  vanquifhing  the  greateft  multitude;  and  that  therefore  it 
was  poffible  io  overcome  the  Perfians. 

But  the  principal  defence  of  Greece  refted  with  the 
Athenians.  The  very  day  that  Leonidas  fell  at  Thermopy- 
]x,  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Themillocles,  having 
difcovered,  while  cruizing  off  Artemifia,  a  promontory  of 
Euboea,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  fleet  amounting  to 
two  hundred  veffcls,  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  funk 
more  than  thirty  of  them,  and  the  reft,  were  that  fame 
night  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Euboea  by  a  ftorm  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  engagement.  The  Athenians  receiving  next 
day  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three  ihips  more,  attacked  thofe 
of  the  Cilicians,  and  funk  many  of  them.  A  general  en- 
gagement enfued  the  fame  day,  in  v.'hich  both  parties  fought 
with  great  bravery ;  and  though  neither  could  boaft  of 
the  viftory,  yet  the  lofs  was  moft  confiderable  on  the  fide 
of  the  Perfians.  From  the  event  of  thefe  fcveral  aftions, 
the  Athenians  learned,  that  vidlory  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  the  greater  number  of  fiiips.  Hearing,  in  the 
mean  time  of  what  had  pafftd  at  Thermopylx,  the  Greeks 
thought  it  advifeable  to  retire  nearer  home,  and  th.-refore 
fet  fail  for  Salamis,  a  fmall  ifland  not  far  from  Attica. 
Xerxes  having  now  advanced  into  Phocis,  after  marking 
his  march  all  along  with  the  effects  of  his  rcfentment,  the 
Peloponnefians  refolved  to  fortify  th:mfelves  within  the 
ifthmus.  The  Ath.enians,  therefore,  feeing  themfclves  on 
the  eve  of  being  cruflied  under  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Perfian  power,  fent,  in  this  extremity,  to  confult  the  oracle; 
who  told  them,  "  that  the  only  means  of  preferving  their 
city  were  wooden  walls."  Thefe  wooden  walls,  pointed  out 
by  the  oracle,  were  interpreted  by  Themiflocles  to  be 
their  fliips  ;  and  he  told  his  countrymen,  that  the  fole 
means  of  prefervation  left  \vas,  to  abandon  the  city,  and 
to  betalce  themfelves  to  their  fleet.  Thi.  advice  was  not 
at  all  reliflied  by  the  people,  who  ftiuddered  at  the  thoughts 
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of  dcferting  their  gods,  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancjc itors. 
X  hemiltoclcs,    however,    fucceeded  at    lall   in    pcrfuading 
tliem,  that  the  exiflcnce  of  Athens  depended  neither  on  its 
houfes  nor   its  temples,  but  on   the  lives  of  its  citizens  ; 
and  that   the  gods   themfclves  had,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
oracle,  plainly   declared   it    to    be   their  pkafure,  that   the 
Athenians  ought  to  leave  their  city  for  a  while.     The  peo- 
ple at  laft,  convinced  by  his  eloquence,  confcnted  to  go  on 
board  of  their  fliips.     It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  we  arc 
more  affedcd   on  this  occafijn    by  the   melancholy   fitua- 
tion  of   the   Athenians,    thus   compelled   by   a    barbarous 
prince  to  dcfeit  their  native  country  ;  or  by  the  heroic  refo- 
lution of  thefe  Athenians,  to  go  in  this  manner  into  a  fort 
ot  voluntary   baniflin.cnt,  rather  than  fubmit  to  their  op- 
preffors.     The  Athenians  conveyed  their  women,  cliilJren, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  old  men,'  to  Trazcnc,  a  fmall 
town  on  "the  fea   coaft   of  Pcloponncfus,  where  they  were 
received  with  all  the  marks  of  humanity  which  their  filualion 
required.     But  many  of  their  oldcft  men  were  left  in  (he 
citadel,  being   unable,  by  reafon  of  their  great  age  and  in- 
firmities, to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  tranfportation.     Xerxes 
in  the  mean  time  approaching  towards  Athens,  fent  a  de- 
tachment  of  his  army    to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
which    contained    immenfe    r'..-hes.     But    Herodotus   and 
Diodorus  Siculus  tell  us,  that  moft  of  the  loldiers  fent  on 
this  errand  pcriflied  in  a  violent  tempeft.     The  Perfian  army 
arriving  at  Athens,  found  nothing  but   fitencc  and  folitude 
witliin  the  walls.     They  attacked  the  citadel,  which,  after 
a  brave  refiftance  by  its  feeble  garrifon,  was  taken  by  ftorm, 
and  all  within  it  were  put   to  the  fword  :  Xerxes  ordered 
the  reft  of  the  city  to  be   fet  on  fire.     In   the  mean  time 
differences  were  likely  toarife  in  the  Grecian  fleet  commanded 
by  Eurybiades  ;  one  half  of   them   being    of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  advance  towards  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  to 
be  at  hand  to  fupport  their  army;  and  the  other,  that  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  quit  the  advantageous  poft  at  Sala- 
mis.    The  latter  opinion  was  fupportcd  by  Themiftoclcs, 
who,  on   this  occafion,  gave  another  proof  of   his  extra- 
ordinary moderation  and  coolnefs  of  temper.     For  while  he 
was   maintaining    his  opinion    with  fome   warmth    againft 
Eurj'biades,  who  was  a   man  of  a  choleric  difpofition,  the 
latter  flew  in  a  paffion,   and  lifted  up  his  cane  to  ftrike  him  : 
Themiflocles  called  out  to  him,  "  ftrike,    but   hear  me." 
His  eloquence  and  firmnefs  at  laft  prevailed,  and  the  Greeks 
faw  that,  being  extremely  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  num- 
ber as  well  as  in  the  Cze  of  their  ftiips,  it  was  of  the  higheft 
importance   to  avail  themfclves  of  their  prcfent   fituation, 
and  to  give  battle  in  fuch  a    narrow   llrait  as  that  of  Sa- 
lamis,   where    the    ehemy  could    not    bring  all  their  fleet 
into  aftion.     They  refolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  to  fight 
the  Perfians  in  this  ftrait.     The  Pcrfians  determiued  to  give 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  queen  Artemifia,  who 
reprefented  to   them,    that   the  lofs  of   a   fea   fight   mgft 
inemably  be  attended  with  the  deftruttion  of  their  army  on 
land.       But  her  advice,    though    the  moll    prudent,  was 
rejedled,  Xerxes  having  himfelf  declared  his  fentiments  for 
their  coming  to  aftion.     Themiftoclcs,  in   the  mean  time, 
to  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  his  countrj-mcn  to 
retire  from    Salamis,    contrived    to  have  falfe  intelligence 
conveyed  to  Xerxes  ol  their  intending   to  decline   the  en- 
gagement, and  to  make  their  elcape,  and  therefore  advifing 
him  to  order  his  fleet  inftantly  to  advance  and  block  them 
up.     This   ftratagem  he  communicated  to  Ariftides,  who 
undertook  to  exhort  the  reft  of  the  commanding  officers 
with  whom  he  was  in   great  credit,  not  to  be  difmavcd  at 
feeing   themfelves  hemmed  in,  but   to   behave    with    their 
ufual  intrepidity.     The  ilrata^iem  had  the  defircd  effed ; 
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and  the  Greeks  feeing  no  other  poffibilly  of  efcapii'.g,  ex- 
cept by  fighting  tlieir  way  thruugli  the  miJh  of  the  eueniy, 
prupared  for  the  engagement.      Xerxes,  who   was  on  (hore, 
being  defirous  of  feeing  the  battle,  ordered  a  fuperb  throne 
to   be  creeled  for  liiin  on  an  eminence.     Tlie  fleet  of  the 
Greeks  confilled. of  three  hundred  and  eighty  fail.    Thc- 
miftoeles,  who  that  day  commanded  it,  wailed  for  the  riling 
of  a  wind,  which  regularly  began  to  blow  at  a  certain  hour, 
in  a  dircdion  exaCily  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.     The  Per- 
fians  began  the  attack  with  gr^at  bravery  j  but  the   fmall 
fleet  of  the  Greeks,  acting  by  the  lldll  of  its  commanders 
under  every  advantage,  foon  threw  the   enemy's  tirft  line 
into   confuiion,  and  funk  the  Perfian  admii-al.     Thofe  that 
followed  him,  intimidated  by  his  fate,  partly  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight,  and  partly  were  funk.     On  the  wings,  how- 
ever,  the    aclion   continued   very  warm  and  oblUnate  ;  but 
the  wind  being  againll  the  Perfians,  the  unwieldy  fize  of 
their  (hips  rendered  them  ver)-  difUcult  to  be  managed,  and 
their  great  number  rather  embarraffing  than  availing  them  in 
fuch  a   narrow  llrait,  they   could  not  long  fullain   the  im- 
petuoiity  of  the  Athenians,  but  fell  into  a  general  diforder. 
The  lonians,  mindful  of  their  Grecian  extraction,  were  the 
firll  that  fled  ;  and  they  were  quickly  followed  by  the  rell  of 
the  Perfian   fleet,    which   foon  appeared   fcattered    up   and 
down  in   flight  and  confufion.     t)_ueen  Aitem-lia  ligr.alifed 
herfclf  by  a  cmirage  far  above  her'  fex.     In  the  height  of 
the  battle,  perceiving  herfelf  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling 
into   the   hands  of  the  Greeks,  flie  immediately   hung   out 
Grecian  colours,  and   attacking  one  of  the  Perfian  gullies, 
funk  it.     The  Greek    that   purfued   her,  deceived  by  this 
ftratagem,  believed    her   to  be  one  of  his  own  party,  and 
quitted    the   purfuit.     The   viclory  coll    the  Greeks  forty 
fliips  ;  but  of  the  Perfians  two  hundred  were  either  ta!;en  or 
funk.     This  engagement,   one   of  the  moll  memorable   re-- 
corded  in   ancient  hiftory,  entailed  immortal  fame   on   the 
Grecian    wifdom    and  courage.        The   renowned    Cimon, 
though  yet  but  a  young  man,  dlftinguiflied  hioifelf  highly 
on  that   occafion,  and  gave    evident    marks  of  his    future 
greatnefs.      But  as  the  principal  glory  belonged  to  Themi- 
floclcs,  the  eyes  of  all  the  Greeks  were  fixed  on  him,  and 
the  higheft    honours  were   conferred    on    the   deliverer    of 
Greece.    At  this  time  every  fentiment  of  jealouly  was  over- 
looked, and    nou'?   exceeded  the    Lacedsemonians  in    their 
encomiums   on    Themillocles,    whom    they    crowned   with 
laurel,  the   reward  of  wifdom   and  valour.     When  he  ap- 
pealed at  the  Olympic  games,  the  whole  affembly  rofe  up 
to  give  him  place  ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  alone  ;  and 
that  day  was  the  mod  glorious  of  his  hfe. 

The  Perfians  and  Greeks  were  in  expeftation  of  a  new 
battle  ;  but  Mardonius  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the 
orders  given  by  Xerxes  ;  he  read  in  the  foul  of  that  prince 
nothiii"'  but  the  mcanell  fcntimcnts  combined  with  projefts 
of  reveii"'e,  to  which  he  poihbly  might  fall  a  victim.  "My 
lord,"  faid  he,  approaching  him,  "  deign  to  recal  your 
courage  ;  your  expectations  were  not  tounded  on  yottr 
fleet,  but  on  that  formidable  army  with  which  you  have 
cntrufled  me.  The  Greeks  are  no  more  able  to  refill  you 
now  than  heretofore  ;  nothing  can  ihelter  them  from  the 
punifliment  due  to  their  ancient  offences,  and  the  fruitlefs 
advantage  they  have  lately  gained.  If  we  determine  on  a 
retreat,  we  fhall  for  ever  be  the  objecls  of  their  derifion  ; 
and  the  opprobrium  that  has  fallen  on  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations  who  fought  on  board  your 
vcflels,  will  recoil  on  your  faithful  Perfians.  Suffer  me  to 
propofe  another  method  to  fave  their  glory  and  your  own  ; 
I  would  advife  you  to  lead  back  the  greater  part  of  your 
troops  to  Pcrfia,  and  kave  me  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
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with  whom  I  (hall  be  able  to  reduce  all  Greece."  (Sec  He- 
rodotus, I.  viii.)  Xerxes,  who  in  his  own  mind  was 
rejoiced  at  the  propofal,  affembied  his  council,  admitte«l  to 
it  Artcmifia,  and  lequelled  her  opinion  on  the  project  of 
Maidonius.  The  queen  difcovering  the  real  fentiments  of 
Xerxes,  gave  an  advice  wiiich  flie  knew  would  be  pleafing. 
"  Leave,"  flie  faid,  "  to  Mardonius,  the  care  of  completing 
your  work.  If  he  fucceeds,  yours  will  be  all  the  glory  ; 
if  he  perifties,  or  is  defeated,  your  empire  will  not,  on 
that  account,  be  fliaken,  nor  Perfia  confider  the  lofs  of  a 
battle- as  any  greSt  misfortune,  when  you  fliall  have  fecured 
your  perfon."  When  the  Greeks  had  Icifure  to  examine 
the  extent  and  completenefs  of  their  fticcefs,  they  deter- 
mined, in  the  fiift  emotions  of  triumph  and  refentment,  to 
yurfue  the  (battered  remains  of  the  enemy.  That  no  Bar- 
barian might  efcape,  they  propofed  immediately  to  fail 
weilward,  to  deltroy  the  Perfian  bridge  over  the  Hellef- 
pont,  and  thus  to  intercept  their  return.  This  defigii  was 
recommended,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Athenians, 
who,  having  experienced  the  greatell  fliare  of  the  danger, 
felt  moll  fenfibly  the  joys  of  deliverance.  But  upon  more 
mature  deliberation,  it  occurred  that  the  Perfians  were  ftill 
fufficicntly  numerous  to  afford  jull  grounds  of  terror.  To 
their  cowardice  and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of 
flrength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages  over  them  ; 
but  flioulJ  tlie  impofiibillty  of  retreat  be  added  to  their 
other  calamities,  they  might  derive  courage  from  defpair, 
and,  by  efforts  liitherto  uncxerted,  repair  the  confequences 
of  their  pall  errors  and  misfortunes.  Thefc  confiderations, 
firll  fuggelled,  it  is  faid,  by  Eurybiades  the  Spartan,  were 
adopted  by  Themillocles,  who  convinced  his  countrymen 
that  the  jealoufy  of  the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling  that  one 
man  ihould  be  lord  of  Europe  and  Afia,  rather  than  their 
own  prowefs,  had  given  them  the  victor)-,  over  Xerxes;  a 
prince  of  fuch  folly  and  madnds,  that  he  had  treated  with 
equal  irreverence  things  human  and  divine,  dcllroyed  the 
facred  temples,  overthrown  the  venerable  altars  and  images, 
and  impioufly  infulted  the  gods  of  the  Hellefpont  with 
(Iripes  and  fetters.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Athenians, 
after  having  glorioufly  repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fubfillence  of  their  wives  and  families,  to  fow  thair 
lands,  rebuild  their  houfes,  and  thus  to  repair,  by  the  moil 
induflrious  activity,  the  dreadful  ravages  committed  on  their 
territories.  (See  Gillies,  vol.  i.  p.  482.)  Themiflocles  had 
no  fooner  perfuaded  tjie  Athenians  to  embrace  h'.s  opinien, 
than  he  fecretly  difpatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  acquaint 
the  great  king  with  the  danger  which  he  had  fo  nearly 
efcapcd,  and  to  advife  him  to  purfue  his  journey  with  all 
pofhble  expedition.  Xerxes  readily  beheved  a  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  agrted  with  the  fuggehions  of  his  own 
timidity.  The  rapidity  of  his  march,  confpired  with  other 
circumilances  above  mentioned,  in  proving  fatal  to  the  lives 
of  his  followers  ;  and  the  crafty  Athenian,  who  knowing 
the  inrtable  affeftions  of  the  multitude,  wiflied  to  deferve 
the  gratitude  of  a  king,  gained  the  double  advantage  of 
difpelling  fooner  than  could  othcrwife  have  happened,  that 
dcllruftive  cloud  of  Barbarians  which  hovered  over  his 
countr)',  and  of  convincing  their  leader  that  he  was  in  part 
indebted  for  his  fafety  to  that  very  man  whofe  couni'els, 
rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occafioned  his  affliflion 
and  difgrace. 

Mardonius  (B.  C.  479),  after  wintering  in  ThefTaly,  took 
the  field,  and  began  his  operations  by  making  very  advan- 
tageous offers  to  the  Athenians,  to  detach  them  from  their 
confederacy  with  the  other  dates;  promifing  not  only  to 
rebuild  their  city,  and  to  give  them  a  vafl  fum  of  money,  but 
'to  fet  them  at  the  head  of  all  Greece.     Ariflides,  then 
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archon,  anrweved  the  meffengers  of  Maidoniiis,  that  all  the 
gold  iiithc  world  was  infufficient  to  corpjpt  the  Athtnians, 
or  to  induce  them  to  defcrt  the  defence  of  the  common 
liberty  of  their  countr)- ;  that  while  the  fun  continued  to 
light  the  world,  the  Athenians  would  remain  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Perfians,  and  would  revenge,  to  the  utmofl 
of  their  powtr,  the  mifchief  they  had  brought  upon  tbtir 
country,  and  the  burning  of  their  hcn^fes  and  temples.  As 
foon  as  Mp.rdonius  received  the  aiifwtr  of  the  Athenians, 
and  thence  faw  that  no  motive  could  induce  them  to  break 
their  engagements,  he  ordered  his  army  to  march  towards 
Attica.  The  Athenians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Periian 
,  army,  left  their  city  a  fecotid  time,  and  retired  to  Salamis. 
Mardonius  thereupon  fent  new  deputies  to  them,  with 
terms  fli^  more  advantageous  than  the  former:  but  the 
Athei>ians  were  fo  far  from  accepting  them,  that  they 
ftoned  to  death  one  Lycidas,  only  for  faying  that  they 
ought  to  g.ve  an  audience  to  the  deputies.  The  Perfian 
general,  provoked  at  the  contempt  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians treated  all  his  propofals,  entered  Athens,  and  burnt 
ever)'  tiling  that  had  formerly  efcaped  the  fury  of  Xerxes. 
In  this  fituation,  the  Athenians  com.plained  to  the  Lacedx- 
monians  of  their  not  having  fent  them,  the  tlipuiatcd  fuc- 
cours:  the  latter  were  then  foltly  intent  on  maintainino- 
their  ground  within  the  Peloponnefe,  and  defending  the 
entry  of  the  iilhmus;  but  in  compliance  with  the  requifition 
of  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  great  outcry  againll  the 
flownefs  of  tlieir  proceedings,  they  fent  to  their  aflillance 
five  thoufand  Spartans,  each  of  whom  was  atter.d^d  by 
feven  helots.  Thefe  forces,  joined  with  thofe  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Peloponnelians.  formed  altogether  an  army  of  about 
70,000  men  ;  which,  after  aflembling  at  Eleufis,  followed 
Mardonius  into  Bceotia,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Citheron.  Paufanias,  fon  of  Cleombrotus,  and  viceroy  of 
Sparta,  commanded  the  Lacedsmonian  troops,  and  Arillides 
thofe  of  the  Athenians;  the  Periian  amiy  then  amounted  to 
300,000  men.  Paufanias,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
towards  Platxa,  with  his  forces  drawn  up  in  battle  array ; 
the  Athenians  being  on  the  right  wing,  and  oppofed  to  the 
Perfian  troops,  and  the  Lacedsemooiaus  on  the  left,  oppofed 
to  the  Greek  troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  Perfians.  The 
Megareans,  who  were  encamped  on  the  plain,  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Perfian  cavalry-,  were,  after  a  very  brave 
and  long  refiftance,  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  three 
hundred  Athenians  ran  to  their  relief.  The  battle  then  be- 
came more  obilinate  than  before;  but  Magillius,  who  com- 
manded the  Periian  cavalry,  being  flain,  his  men  betook 
themfelves  to  flight.  The  death  of  this  officer,  who  was 
reckoned  the  ableil  in  the  Perfian  army,  fpread  univer- 
fal  confternation  through  all  their  troops.  Ten  days  inter- 
vened between  this  aftion  and  the  general  engagement.  Ar- 
tabazus  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Perfians  ought  to  avoid  a 
general  battle  ;  but  Mardonius,  a  man  of  a  violent  fiery 
difpofilion,  thought  othervvife.  Paufanias  and  Ariftides, 
informed  of  the  defign  of  the  Perfians  to  attack  them, 
drew  up  their  army  in  order  of  battle  near  to  the  city  of 
■  Platxa,  which  Mardonius  perceiving,  changed  the  intended 
order  of  his  attack.  But  the  Greeks,  finding  themfelves 
ftraitencd  for  water  in  their  prefent  fituation,  refolved  to 
decamp.  Mardonius  believing  this  movement  to  be  a  flight, 
immediately  advanced  with  his  men,  uttering  loud  (houts, 
and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Greek  aruiy,  compofed  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who,  forming  themfelves  into  a  column, 
oppofed  the  enemy  with  their  ufual  valour,  and  falling  on 
the  Perfians  with  the  greateft  fur)-,  made  a  dreadful  flaugh- 
ter.  Mardonius  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  artion.  The 
main  body  of  the  Greek  army  advancing  in  the  mean  time 
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to  the  charge,  in  feparate  detachments,  completed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Perfians.  In  another  quarter  of  the  field,  the 
40,000  Greeks  in  the  Perfian  fervice,  wiio  were  engaged 
with  the  troops  commanded  by  Arillides,  hearing  of  the 
flight  of  the  liarbarians,  followed  their  example,  and  re- 
treated  hki:wife,  but  rallied  in  their  camp,  and  there  en. 
trenched  theniftlvi^s.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  fup- 
ported  by  the  Athenians,  attacked  and  forced  their  en- 
trenehinei.ts  ;  after  which,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  a  ge- 
neral itiafTacre,  for  the  Perfians  being  too  numerous  to  be 
made  priloncrs,  received  no  quirtcr,  and  were  all  put  to 
the  fvvord.  Artabazus,  after  diftinguifliing  himfclf  both  as 
a  fl<iiful  and  as  a  brave  foldicr,  coUeacd  the  fcattcred  re- 
mains of  t.i;  Perfian  army,  amounting  now  to  no  more  than 
44,000  men,  and  returned  with  all  polfible  expedition  to- 
wards Perfia.  The  lofs  of  the  Greeks  in  tiiis  engagement 
was  about  10,000  men.  The  Greeks,  as  a  monument  of 
thjs  memorable  victoiy,  ertdcd  a  ftatue  to  Jupiter  in  the 
temple  of  Olympia,  infcribed  with  the  names  of  all  the 
dates  of  Greece  who  had  fought  at  Plataea.  It  came  next 
under  canfideration,  whether  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to 
be  adjudged  to  the  Athenians  or  to  the  Lacedxmonian'. 
But  to  avoid  all  controvcrfy  on  this  head,  whc-eby  the  ge- 
neral joy  arifiiig  from  the  viftory  might  be  difturbed,  the 
quellion  was,  by  the  influence  of  Arillides,  referred  to  the 
determiiiation  of  the  other  Greeks,  who,  to  prevent  any 
jealoufy  between  thofe  rival  flates,  adjudged  it  to  belong  to 
the  Platians.  Then,  after  fending  a  tnpod  of  folid  gold 
to  the  temple  at  Dclphos,  ar.d  felting  apart  a  tenth  of  the 
fpoil,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  to  be  applie'd  to  religious 
purpofes,  they  divided  with  great  iullice  the  reft  of  the 
Ipoil,  which  was  fo  immenfe,  that  juftia  is  of  opinion  it 
was  the  firft  great  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Greciaa 
manners.  By  the  perfuafion  of  Ariftides,  the  Greeks 
pafTed  a  folemn  deciee,  obliging  all  the  Hates  to  fend  depu- 
ties to  Platsea,  to  offer  facnlices  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  in- 
flituting  public  games  at  that  place  every  fifth  year  ;  and 
ordering  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  fhips,  and  an  army  of  10,000 
foot,  and  as  nrany  horfe,  to  be  kept  always  on  foot,  for 
making  continual  war  on  the  Barbarians.  The  Platx.»ns 
were  appointed  to  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  all  thofe  who 
had  fallen  in  this  battle,  which  they  regularly  performed 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  Perfian  fleet,  having, 
in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  Samos,  that  of  the  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Leotychidcs  the  Lacedxmonian,  and 
Xantippus  the  Athenian,  advanced  as  far  as  Dtlos,  upon 
the  earnell  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  who  begged 
to  be  delivered  from  their  fubjeftion  to  the  barbarians  ;  and 
likewife  in  confequei.ce  of  fecrct  intelligence  received  by 
them  of  the  intention  of  the  lonians  to  revolt.  The  Per- 
fians, hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  retired  to  My- 
cale  in  Afia  Minor,  where  they  drew  their  vcfTcls  on  fhore, 
and  furrounded  them  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, purfued  them  thither,  and  with  the  aflillance  of  the 
lonians,  attacked  them.  The  battle  was  at  firft  bravely- 
fought  on  both  fides  ;  but  the  Milefians  and  Samians,  foU 
lowed  by  the  reft  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  having  deferted 
from  the  Perfians,  the  latter  were  vanquifiied,  aid  40,000 
of  them  cut  in  pieces.  The  Athenians  took  pofTeiTion  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  burnt  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  returned  to 
Samos  with  a  rail  deal  of  plunder.  This  cngagtme-nt  hap-- 
pened  on  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Platsea.  Thus  did  that 
memorable  day  for  ever  free  the  Greeks  from  any  future 
Perfian  invaCoas,  and  deliver  them  from  thofe  innumerable 
armies  of  Barbarians,  which  like  clouds  of  loculls  had  con- 
fumed  their  country  for  two  whole  years.  Thefe  gncvous 
defeats  were  never  forgotten  by  the  Perfiau  monarchs  ;  and 

they 
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they  entirely  cuied  Xerxes  of  all  defire  of  undertaking  any 
other  entcrprifes  of  the  fame  kind.  He  thought  no  more 
ef  executing  venf^cance  on  the  Greeks  ;  and  to  efTacf  all 
remembrance  of  liis  pafl;  difafters,  he  gave  himfelf  wholly 
up  to  every  fort  of  voUiptnoufnefs  and  debauchery.  His 
court  became  one  genrral  fcene  of  the  mod  fliameful  ex- 
ccfTcs,  murder  and  inceft  fucceeding  each  other  in  a  perpe- 
tual round.  This  weak  licentious  prince  was  at  length  put 
to  death  by  his  own  fubjefts.  The  fevere  e(Tc(Sts  of  tyranny, 
formerly  experienced  by  the  Athenians,  had  excited  in  them 
fuch  a  ftrong  dtlire  of  liberty,  that  to  preferve  it,  they 
boldly  hazarded  the  greateft  dangers.  Their  bravei  y,  how- 
ever, was  admirably  fupported  and  coudufted  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  fltill  of  their  generals,  who  were  pari'lculaily  at- 
tentive to  choofe  fuch  a  fituation  for  giving  battle,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  much  avail  tlKmftlves  of  their  vail  fuperi- 
ority  in  point  of  number. 

Thus  by  their  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  wifdom  of  llieir 
leaders,  delivered  from  the  Perlian  invalion,  the  Athenians 
brouo-ht  back  their  wives  and  children  to  Athens,  of  which 
they  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  conliderably  increafed  the  ex- 
tent. The  Lacedaemonians  taking  umbrage  at  this,  from 
an  apprehenfion  left  Athens  fliould  become  too  powerful, 
reprefentcd  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  the  general  in- 
tereft  of  Greece  to  have  no  fortified  place  without  the  Pe- 
loponnefe,  becaufe  in  cafe  of  a  frefli  invafion,  it  might  ferve 
for  a  retreat  and  warlike  magazine  to  the  enemy.  Themi- 
ftocles  having  procured  himfelf  to  be  named  ambaffador  to 
Lacedaemon,  there  to  juftify  the  conduft  of  his  countr)-- 
mcn,  maintained  in  open  fenate  that  it  was  as  much  for 
the  common  advantage  of  the  allies,  as  for  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, that  the  latter  had  fortified  their  city  with  good 
walls  ;  that  bcfides,  it  was  but  equitable  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  reft,  fliould  take  proper  meafures  for  their  own 
fafety  ;  and  in  fine,  that  they  v^-ere  able  to  defend  them- 
felves  either  againft  foreign  ordomeftic  enemies.  In  the  next 
place,  Themiftocles,  folely  intent  on  incrcafing  the  power 
of  the  republic,  fortified  Pira:us  (B.C.  477),  the  famous 
harbour  of  Athens,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the 
city,  and  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  augment  their  fleet 
yearly  with  twenty  (hips.  The  objedl  of  this  fldlful  politi- 
cian was  to  deprive  the  Lacedemonians  of  the  fupenority 
hitherto  poffeffcd  by  them  over  the  other  flates  of  Greece. 
But  it  muft  be  coiifefled  that  he  was  not  very  fcrupulous 
with  regard  to  the  means  employed  by  him  for  that  purpofe. 
An  inrtance  of  this  was  his  projeft  of  burning  the  Grecian 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pegazns,  whither  it  had  retired  to 
winter  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius ;  or,  according  to 
fome  authors,  that  part  of  it  only  which  belonged  to  the 
Lacedtemonians.  But  not  daring  openly  to  propofe  this 
fcheme,  he  was  defired  by  the  people  to  communicate  the 
matter  privately  to  Ariftides,  who  having  been  accordingly 
infornxd  of  it,  declared  to  the  people,  that  though  the 
project  of  Themiftocles  was  indeed  highly  ufeful,  yet  at  the 
fame  tim.e,  it  was  moft  unjuft!  Themiftocles  was  therefore 
prohibited  from  putting  it  in  execution. — How  becoming, 
thus  to  fee  a  whole  ftalo  prefer  what  was  juft  to  what  v.^as 
ufeful  I  and  what  a  high  idea  of  thejuftice  of  Ariftides 
muft  we  not  conceive,  when  we  fee  him  chofen  fingly  by  a 
whole  people,  to  determine  whether  a  projeft  of  the  utmoft 
general  importance  was  juft  or  unjuft!  At  the  fame  time, 
the  allies  prepared  to  reftore  to  their  freedom  the  Grecian 
cities  in  which  the  Pcrfians.had  left  garrifons.  A  numerous 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Paufanias  and  Ariftides, 
obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  ;  and  the 
city  Byzantium,  fituated  on  the  Hellefpont.  The  conduft 
o£  Paufanias  in  this  expedition  was  fo  infolent,  as  to  difguft 
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the  allies,  wlio  rcfufed  any  longer  to  obey  the  Spartans, 
and  thenceforward  to  fight  under  the  orders  of  the  Athe- 
nians. (B.  C.  476.)  The  farther  proceedings  of  the  Lace- 
demonian general,  and  his  fate,  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticles Pausanias,  ?nd  Sparta.  The  Spartans,  with  a 
praife-worthy  moderation,  yielded  to  the  "Athenians  the 
command  of  the  fea.  About  this  time,  Themiftocles  ex- 
perienced the  viciflitude  of  fortune,  and  the  tranfitory  na- 
ture of  popular  favour.  The  civil  adminiftration  of  this 
illuftrious  Athenian  was  no  lefs  eminent  and  fuccefsful  than 
his  political  and  military  efforts.  By  yielding  more  proteftion 
to  Itrangers  than  they  enjoyed  in  ncjighbouring  cities,  he  aug- 
mented not  only  the  popuioufnefs,  but  the  wealth  of  Athens  ; 
as  that  defcription  of  men  paid  an  annual  contribution  in 
retuiTi  for  their  fccurity.  This,  together  with  other  branches 
of  the  revenue,  he  employed  in  building  annually  about 
fixty  gallies,  the  addition  of  which  to  the  Athenian  navy 
abundantly  compenfatcd  fuch  loftes  as  were  fuftained  by  the 
accidents  of  the  fea  in  foreign  parts.  Notwithftanding  the 
envy  and  malice  of  worthlefs  demagogues,  who  infcfted  the 
Athenian  aftembly  and  courts  of  juftice,  Themiftocles  was 
faft  advancing  to  the  attainment  of  the  fame  authority  at 
home  which  Ariftides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complaints  ar- 
rived frcim  Sparta,  that  he  had  confpired  with  Paufanias  to 
betray  the  public  liberty-.  The  known  refentment  of  the 
Spartans  againft  this  extraordinary  man  fufficiently  explains 
the  reafon  why  they,  who  were  fo  dilatory  in  their  proceed- 
ings againft  Paufanias  himfelf,  (hould  be  fo  eager  to  bring 
to  puniftimenl  his  fuppofed  accomplice.  But  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  how  the  Athenians  could  admit  fuch  an  accufa- 
tion  againft  a  citizen,  whofe  fingular  valour  and  conduft 
had  gained  the  decifive  viftory  at  Salamis  ;  whofe  counfels 
and  addrefs  had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable 
ftrength  ;  whofe  forefight  and  aftivity  had  procured  them  a 
fleet  which  no  nation  in  the  world  could  refift  ;  and  whofe 
abilities  and  patriotilm  had  not  only  faved  his  country  from 
the  moft  formidable  invafion  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  which 
was  principally  direfted  againft  Athens,  but  amidft  the 
terrors  of  this  invafion,  the  treachery  of  falfe  friends,  and 
the  violence  of  open  enemies,  had  fo  eminently  contributed 
to  raife  his  republic  to  the  firft  rank  in  the  Grecian, confe- 
deracy. Yet  fuch,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  eff'eft  of  that 
envy  which  in  republics  always  accompanies  excellence  ;  and 
fuch,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  Spartan  bribery  and 
intrigues,  that  Themiftocles  was  banilhed  by  the  oftracifm, 
a  puin'fliment  inflifted  on  men  whofe  afpiting  ambition 
feemed  dangerous  to  freedom,  which  require^  not  the  proof 
of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  which  had  effeft  only 
during  a  term  of  years.  (Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.)  This  il- 
laftrious  man  retired  into  Perfia,  v.'hcre  his  treatment  and 
death  will  be  fecn  under  the  article'  Themistocles. 

Ariftides  alfo died  about  the  fame  time  (B.C.  467  or  471.); 
and  the  conduft  of  the  Perlian  war  was  devolved  on  his  col- 
league Cimon,  who  united  tlie  integrity  cf  th.at  gre?t  man  to 
the  valour  of  Miltiades  his  father,  and  the  decifive  boldnefs  of 
Themiftocles.  But  as  he  felt  an  ambition  for  eminence 
which  difdaijis  bate  imitation,  he  not  only  reflefted  the  moft 
diftinguifhcd  excellencies  of  his  predeceffors,  but  improved 
andadurned  them  by  an  elegant  liberality  of  manners,  an  in- 
didgent  humanity,  and  candid  condefcenlion  ;  virtues  which 
long  fecured  him  the  afFcftions  of  his  fellow  citizens;  while 
his  military  talents  and  authority,  always  direfted  by  mode- 
ration and  juftice,  maintained  an  abfolute  fway  over  the 
allies  of  the  republic.  His  firft  operations  were  employed 
againft  the  coatt  of  Thrace,  which  the  taking  of  Byzan- 
tium feemed  to  render  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  only  places ' 
in  that  country  fitted  to  make  an  obftinate  refiftancc,  were 

the 
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the  towns  of  Eion  and  Amphipoljs,  both  fitiiatc  on  tl)e  river 
Stiymon  ;  the  former  near  its  jundtion  with  the  Strymonic 


taken,  and  planted   by  a  numerous  colony  of  Athenians 
But  Eion  ftill  oppofed  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;    Boges,  the 
Pcrfian  governor,  having  determined  rather  to  perifh.  than 
f'lrrender.     After  long  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  befiegers, 
hv  fiich  perfevering   courage   and    activity  as  none   of   his 
countrymen   had  difplaycd   in   the  courfe   of , the  war,  this 
fierce  barbaiian  was  at  length  not  tamed  but  cxafpcrated  by 
hunger.      His  companions  and  attendhnts,  equally  defpcrate 
with  their  leader,  followed  his  intrepid  example  ;  and  mount- 
ing the  ramparts  with  one  accord,  threw   into  the.  middle 
ftream  of  the  Strymon  their  gold,  filver,  and  other  precious 
effcds.     After  thus  attelling  their  implacable  hatred  to  the 
afTailants,   they  calmly   dtfcended,    lighted  a  funeral  pile, 
butchered  their  wives  and  children,  and  again  mounting  the 
walls,  precipitated  themfclves  with  fury  into   the  thickcit 
of  the  flames.     After  this,  Cimon  fubdued  the  other  ftates 
in  that  country,  drove  from  Syrops  the  pirates  that  iafelled 
the  ^£gean   fea,    ellabhfhed    an   Athenian    colony  in   their 
place,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Naxos.     Cruifnig  along 
the  coails  of  Afia,    he  reduced  all  the  maritime  cities  of 
Caria  and  Lycia,  and  left  not  the  Perfians  m  poiR-fTiun  of  a 
finglc  inch  of  ground  between  Ionia  and  PamphyTa.     Hear- 
ing that  the  Perlian  fleet  lay  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurymedon,  v.-alting  for  a  reinforcement  of  Plieniciun 
(hips,  that  they  might  attack  him  with  their  united  forces  ; 
he  immediately   failed  againil  the  former  to  prevent   their 
junclicn;  charged  them  with   fnch  vigour,  that  they   were 
obhged,  in   fpite  of  their   great- fiiperiority,    to   run  their 
fhips  a-ground  ;  and  took  more   than  a  hundred   of  them. 
Without  giving  his  men  time  to  breathe  after  their  vittory, 
he   initantly  landed  them,  and  attacked  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Euryme- 
don.     The  Perfians  fultained  the  firft  charge  of  the  Greeks 
with   great   firmnefs.      But  the  troops  of  Cimon,    animated 
by  their  late  fuccefs,  broke  them  at  laft,  put  them  fairly  to 
flight,  made  a  great  number  of  them   prifoners,  and  got  a 
vail  booty.     Cimon  crowned  his  victories  with   the  capture 
of  the  Phenician  fleet  which  was  coming  to  the  affiflance  of 
the  Perlmns,  and  by  that   means   gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Perfian  naval  power.     The  rich  fpoil  of  the  Barbarian  camp 
rewarded  the  enterprize   and   celerity   of  the  Greeks,  who, 
loaded  with  wealth  and  glory,  returned  home  during  winter, 
and  pionfly   dedicated  to  Apollo    a  tenth  of  the  plunder 
acquired  by  thefe  ever  memorable  atchievements.     A  con- 
iiderable     portion     of    the    remainder     was     employed    in 
ftrengthening    the    fortifications    of    Athens.       Agreeably 
to  the    Grecian     cuftom,    the  general  was   entitled   to    a 
valuable  fliare.     Cimon  received    it   as  a  teflimony  of  the 
public  cileem,  and  expended  it  for  the  public  ufe,  embellidi- 
ing  his  beloved  native  city  with  fhady  walks,  gardens,  porti- 
coes, fchools  of  exercife,  and  other  works  of  general  plea- 
fure  and  utility.   (See  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.) 

While  Cimon  was  extending  the  power,  glory,  and  influence 
of  the  Athenians  abroad,  a  manofveiy  great  talents  acquired 
the  diredlion  of  affairs  at  home.  This  was  Pericles,  one  of  the 
moil  extraordinary  men  that  even  Athens  herfelf  produced. 
His  mind  naturally  of  the  firft  capacity  and  vigour,  was 
enriched  by  extenfive  and  ufefvil  knowledge,  adorned  by 
elegant  literature,  and  fortified  by  the  foundefl  philofophy. 
Damon,  profefTedly  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  but  really  mafter 
of  hiftory,  politics,  and  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  was  his 
tutor.  Anaxagoras  inftrufted  him  in  philofophy.  That 
Vol.  III. 
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wife  man  had  made  it  hij  chief  ftudy  to  confinr  the  mod 
important  and   pleafing  doctrine,  that  a  Being  of  fupreme 
intelligence  and  benevolence  governs  the  world,  rewards  the 
vn-tuous,  and  puniihes  the  vicious.  "  From  him  (fays  Dr.Gil- 
lies)  Pericles  early  learned  to  control  the  tempt  lb  of  youth- 
ful pallions,  which  fo  «ften   blaft  the  promifing  hopes  of 
you thf id  manhood^  to  preferve  an  unfhaken  conltancy  in  all 
the  vicifTitudcs  of  fortune,  fince  aU  are  the  varied  difpenfa- 
tions  of  tlie   fame  wife  Providence."     Fertile  in  means  for 
the  attainment  of  his  objects ;    fliilful  in  the  vaned  applica 
tion  of  tnem,  according  to  the  variation  of  circumllances  j 
having  the  ready  and  complete  command  of  his  own  great 
intclka  and  extcnilve  information,  both  in    forming  and 
executing  plans;  courageous,  temperate,  verfatilc,  yet  fteady ; 
decifive,  yet  cautious;  bold,  vet  prudent;  enterprizing,  yet 
circumfpefl  ;    he  excelled  in  poUtics,  in  war,  and  in  every 
purUut  which  required  combined  genius  and  condud.     Hi's 
eloquence  united  plenitude  of  information,  force  of  genius, 
and  nervoufncfs  of  flyle  :     it  was  either  convincing  or  per- 
fuafive,  according  to  the  objeas  he  had  in  view  ;  at  one 
time,  Its  majcfly  commanded  die  hearers ;    at  another,  its 
foftncfs  and  delicacy  infinuated  themfeKes  into  their  hearts. 
The  fuperior  talents  of  this  celebrated  llatcfman    greatly 
increafed  tlie  profperity  of  the  country,  and  his  policy  was 
pecuharly  beneficial  in  improving  the  advantages  that  had  been 
acquired  in  war  by  his  predecefFors,  or  his  cotemporary  Ci- 
mon.     He  promoted    agriculture  and  manufadtures,    and 
greatly  extended  the  commerce  and   maritime  power  of  his 
country.     Riclics   flowed   in   from  all   quarters  to  Athens, 
and  were  in  a  confideiable  degree  employed  in  ftrengthening 
and  adorning  the  city.     He  encouraged  the   fine   arts,  hte- 
rature,  and  philofophy.     Under  him"  flouridied  Polvgnotus, 
Parrhafuis, and  Phidias,  thofe  ingenious  aitifts,  who  fo  happily 
made  painting,  fcnlpture,  and  llatuaiy,  the  vehicles  of  fen- 
timent  and  character,    as  well  as  of  external  feature  and 
figure.     Refpected  by  him,  lived  Anaxagoras,  the  father  of 
moral    philofophy  ;    and   Euripides,    who,  in   the  garb  of 
fidion,  exhibits  the  juft  and  elevated  reasoning,  the  pious 
and  virtuous  fentimcnts  of  both.     Tafte,  genius,  and  phi- 
lofophy,  were  never  more  prevalent  than  at  Athens  in  the 
age  of    Pericles.     But  with  the   many  advantages  which 
were  conferred  upon  the  Athenians  by'Pericles,  there  were 
mixed  feveral  difadvantagts,  but  rather  in   ultimate   cfTecl 
than  in  immediate  appearance.     There  were  two  parties  at 
Athens,    the  ariftocratical  and  democratical.     Cimon,  by 
blood  and  affinity   was  connefted   with  the  former,  and  by 
his  difpofitions  and  charader  was  fitter  for  gaining  an  afcen- 
dancy  over  the  chief  people  in  the  ftate,  than  for  courting 
the  multitude.     With  all  the  powers  and  accomplifhments 
which  could  form  a  patriotic   and  beneficial  ftatef'fnan  and 
foldier,  he  wanted  the  dexterous  verfatility  which  conciliates 
the  favour  of  the   multitude.     Pericles,  with   genius  and 
ftrength  of  mind  that  mull  have  rendered  him  a  leader  in  any 
clafs  of  men,  in  any  age  or  countr)-,  chofe  popularity  as  the 
road  to  the  gratification  of  ambition,  and  indidged  the  in- 
clinations of  the  populace,  as  well  as  purfued  the  interell  of 
the  ftate.     With  this  view  he   promoted  luxury,  licentiouf- 
ntfs,  and  profufion.     The  firm   and   rigid  nrtue  of  Cimon 
was  adverfe  to  fuch  a  pernicious  wafte  of  the  treafurcs  which 
his  exertions  had  acquired.     Between   two  f.ich   great  men, 
embi-acing  oppofite  principles  and   parties,  rivalry  naturally 
arofe.     Foreign  politics,  as  well  as  domellic,  enflamed  their 
diScrences.      Cimon,    ariftocratical  in  his  own    principles, 
was  attached  to  tiie  Spartans,  and  wilhed  amity  to  fubfift 
between   Sparta  and   Athens.      The  Athenian    multitude, 
elated  with  their  fignal   fucceffes,  and  wilhing  to  domineer 
over  all  Giecce,  was  hoftilc  to  Sparta,  which  would  be  the 
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mod  powerful  obdaclf  to  the  accomplifliment  of  tlic-ir  de- 
fi>,nis.  The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  extremely 
jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  formi- 
dable power  they  had  acquired.  Ciinon  endeavoured  to  ap- 
peafe,  Pericles  to  jiromote,  thishodile  fpirit  between  the  two 
chief  nations  of  Greece  ;  and  his  fehemes  appeared  to  be 
the  more  fuecefsful.  But  their  animofity,  before  it  broke 
out  into  adion,  was  diverted  by  a  calamity  equally  fuddeii 
and  unforcfeen.  In  the  year  four  hundred  and  iixty-iime 
before  Clirill,  Sparta  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake. 
Tavetus  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  ihakcn 
to  the  foundation,  au^  twenty  tlioufand  Lacedaemonian 
citizens  or  fubjefts  pcrilhed  in  this  dreadful  difaller. 
Amidil  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  one  defcription  of  men  beheld 
the  public  misfortunes  not  only  witliout  horror,  but  with  a 
fecret  fatisfatlion.  The  opprefTed  Spartan  flavcs,  known 
by  the  appellations  of  Helots  and  Meffcnians,  aOTembled  in 
crowds  from  the  villaires  in  which  they  were  cantoned,  and 
took  mcafures  for  delivering  themfelves,  during  the  cruelty 
of  the  elements,  from  the  not  lefs  inexorable  cruelty  of  their 
unfeeling  tyrants.  The  prudent  arrangements  of  king  Arclii- 
tlamus,  who,  forefeeing  the  revolt,  had  fummoned  the  citi- 
zens to  arms,  prevented  them  from  getting  immediate  pof- 
feffion  of  the  capital  ;  but  they  rendered  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  ancient  and  llrong  fortrefs  of  Ithome,  from  which 
thev  continued  many  years  to  infell  the  Lacedemonian  ter- 
_  ritories.  Cimon  eai'neftly  fcconded  the  application  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Atiienians  were  prevailed  on  to  fend  them 
the  requ'red  afllltince,  and  the  combined  forces  proceeded 
to  the  iiege  of  the  fortrefs.  The  befiegers,  however,  met 
with  fo  little  fuecefs,  that  the  Spart^.ns  difmifil-d  their  Athe- 
nian auxiliares,  on  pretence  indeed  that  tlieir  help  was  no 
longer  neceffary,  but  in  reality,  from  a  fnfpicion  that  they 
favoured  the  interelt  of  the  rebels.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  offended  by  this  caprice,  and  Pericles  inllrutted  his 
partifau  Ephialtes  to  remind  the  people  that  Cimon  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  fending  afTillance  to  the  Spartans.  The  il- 
ludrious  captain  was  accufed,  and  a  farther  charge  laid  againil 
him  that  by  prefents  from  the  Macedonians  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  let  ll'p  a  manifeft  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  con- 
quefts,  after  taking  fromthePerlians  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace. 
To  this  accufation  Cimon  replied,  that  to  the  utmofl;  of  his 
power  he  had  profecuted  the  war  againil  the  Thracians  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Hate  o''  Athens  ;  but  that  it  was  true 
he  had  not  ir.ade  any  inroads  in  Macedonia,  becaufe  he  did 
not  imagine  that  he  was  to  aft  as  a  public  enemy  to  man- 
kind, and  becaufe  he  was  ftruck  with  refpeft  for  a  nation 
moduli  in  their  carriage,  jull  in  their  dealings,  and  llriftly 
honourable  in  their  behaviour  towards  him  and  the  Athe- 
nians ;  that  if  his  countrymen  looked  upon  this  as  a  crime, 
he  mud  alwde  their  judgment  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  think  fuch  conducl  amifs.  His  defence 
however  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  banifhed  for  ten  years. 
(B.C.  460.) 

Pericles,  ttuis  free  from  the  control  of  Cimon,  confirmed 
his  own  credit  with  the  people,  and  made  innovations  on  the 
ellablillied  form  of  government.  He  deprived  the  Areopa- 
gus of  the  power  of  judging  in  the  moll  important  quellions 
th,.t  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  jurifdiftion  ;  he  render- 
ed the  other  courts  of  jullice  fubfcrvient  to  his  pleafure  ; 
and  he  became  fo  abfolute  in  Athens,  that  uniicr  tliis  repub- 
lican government  he  pofTeffed  a  power  almofl  defpotie.  To 
fecure  the  permanency  of  his  power,  while  he  promoted  in- 
du'.lry  and  beneficial  aftion,  he  gratified  their  love  of  plea- 
fure. The  city  now  (to  ufe  the  language  of  Dr.  Gillies) 
afforded  a  perpetual  fcene  of  triumph  and  fellivity.  Dra- 
matic entcrtainmeius,  to  whick  they  were  pafiionately  ad- 


diftcd,  were  no  longer  performed  in  flight  tinadorned  edi- 
fices, but  in  Hone  or  marble  theatres,  erefted  at  great  ex- 
pencc  ;  and  embtllifhed  with  the  mod  precious  produftions 
of  nature  and  of  art.  The  trcafury  was  opened  not  only  to 
fupply  the  decorations  of  this  favourite  amufement,  but  to 
enable  the  pooier  citizens  to  enjoyitwithout  incurring  any  pri- 
vate expence;  and  thus  at  the  cod  of  the  date,  or  rather  of  its 
tributarv  allies  and  colonies,  to  feaft  and  delight  their  ears  and 
fancy  with  the  combined  charms  of  nuific  and  poetry.  The 
pleafure  of  the  eye  was  peculiaily  conlnlted  and  gratified  in 
the  architeftnre  of  tlie  tlieatres  and  other  ornamental  build- 
ings ;  for  as  Thcmidocles  had  llrcngthened,  Pericles  adorn- 
ed his  native  city  ;  and  unlefs  we  had  the  concurring  tcdi- 
niony  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  immortal  remains  of 
the  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which  ftill  excite  the 
admiration  of  travellers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  there  could  have  been  created 
thofe  inedimable  wonders  of  art,  thofe  innumerable  temples, 
theatres,  datucs,  altars,  baths,  gymnafia,  and  porticoes, 
which,  in  the  language  of  ancient  panegync,  rendered 
Athens  the  eye  and  light  of  Greece.  Sums  earned  in  ho- 
nourable conteds  with  the  Perfians,  or  extorted  from 
dependant  allies,  were  expended  in  multiplying  theatres,  in 
giving  gratuitous  admiflion  to  the  poorer  citizens  to  thefe, 
and  alio  to  fcads  and  revellings,  in  procuring  parafites,  dan- 
cers, and  buffoons,  to  flatter  and  gratify  the  coarfe  tade  of  the 
caroufing  populace,  in  importing  the  delicacies  of  didant 
countries,  in  preparing  them  with  all  the  refinements  of 
cookery  to  gratify  their  palates,  in  encouraging  the  recep- 
tion of  beautiful  courtezans,  in  codly  perfumes  and  fplendid 
dreffes,  in  delighting  the  cars  and  fancy  with  the  charms  of 
mufic;  in  diort,  in  ijraiifyiiig  the  fenfes  and  the  vanity  of 
the  nuiltitude,  without  the  exertion  of  their  own  labour. 
Meanwhile  Pericles  anxioullv  and  ably  promoted  the  fuprc- 
macy  of  Athens  over  tiie  red  of  Greece.  Stimulated  and 
afiided  by  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians;  but  the  aftive  vigilance  of  Pericles  fent  an  army 
to  Boeotia;  the  valour  and  condiift  of  Myronides  the  Athe- 
nian general  obtained  a  decilive  viftoiy  near  the  walls  of 
Tanagra.  Pericles  placed  Athenian  garrifons  in  feveral  Boeo- 
tian fortreffes  ;  he  made  the  neighbouring  republics  of  Co- 
rinth and  Megara  feel  and  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of 
Athens,  and  after  fending  Tolmidas,  a  commar.dcr  endued 
rather  with  an  impetuous  than  well-regulated  courage,  to 
ravage  the  coall  of  the  Peloponnefus,  he  failed  thither 
next  year  in  perfon,  and  made  the  Laced;iemonians  and  their 
allies  deeply  regret,  that  they  had  too  foon  difcovered  tlieir 
animofity  againil  a  republic  alike  capable  to  proteA  its 
friends,  and  take  vengeance  upon  its  enemies.  While  the 
Athenians  were  thus  triumphing  over  the  dates  of  Greece, 
they  found  an  inducement  to  undertake  an  expedition 
againil  the  territories  of  the  Perfian  king.  Egypt  taking- 
advantage  of  the  fuccefTive  defeats  of  the  Perfian  monarch, 
revolted,  and  headed  by  Inarus  a  Libyan  chief,  expelled  the 
Perlians.  Inarus  in  order  to  dreiigthen  his  intered  by  foreign 
alliance,  difpatched  an  embaffy  to  Athens,  craving  the  affid- 
ance  of  that  viftorions  republic  againil  its  moll  odious  and- 
inveterate  enemy.  The  application  was  luccefsful,  and  the 
Athenians  fent  an  army  to  Egypt.  Oji  their  jun^ion  with 
the  kmg  of  Libya,  they  gave  battle  to  the  Perfians,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  got  podedion  of  a  part  ot  Memphis.. 
Next  year  however  the  fcene  was  greatly  altered  ;  for 
after  feveral  fi'uitlefs  affaults,  they  were  at  lall  obliged  t» 
raife  the  fiege  of  that  city  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  retire  to  Biblis,  an  idand  in  the  Nile.  In  this  place- 
they  withftood  an  eight  months  fiege.  But  their  fleet  hap- 
pening to  lie.  at  anclior  in  the  Nile,  the  Ptifians  by  changing 
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tlie  courfe  of  the  river,  rendered  the  ground  round  the  faips 
dr)',  took  every  one  of  them,  and  put  the  greateil  part  of  their 
crews  to  the  fword.  The  army  being  thus  difabltd  from  op- 
pofing  the  enemyanylonger,  partly  periihedandpartlydifpen- 
ed.  During  thcfe  misfortunes  the  Athenians  became  fen- 
fiblc  of  the  injuftice  of  their  treatment  of  Cimon,  and 
recalled  him  after  five  years  baiiidiment.  Soon  after  his 
return,  that  great  man  fuccteded  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Laccdamonians  (B.C. 
455);  and  with  a  view  of  diverting  the  Athenians,  grown 
prefumptuous  by  their  late  good  fortune,  from  making 
war  on  their  neighbours,  he  refolved  to  find  occupation  for 
their  arras  abroad.  Departing,  therefore,  for  Cyprus  with  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  veflcls  under  his  command,  and 
being  there  joined  by  fixty  more  from  Egypt,  he  attacked 
Artabazns,  the  admiral  of  Artaxcrxes,  and  took  a  hundred 
of  his  fliips:  he  next  made  a  defcent  upon  Cilicia,  and 
totally  defeated  Megabaz;is,  another  officer  of  thr.t  prince: 
he  then  returned  to  Cyprus  to  form  the  fiege  of  Citium. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fiege,  Cimon  fell  fick:  perceiving  his 
end  approaching,  he  befeeched  his  men  to  keep  his  death  a 
fecret.  They  followed  his  advice,  and,  proceeding  with 
their  operations,  obtained  a  fignal  viftory,  in  which  they 
took  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's  Ihips,  and  then  failed  back 
in  triumph  to  Attica.  Artaxerxes,  finding  his  inability  to 
contend  with  the  Athenians,  fent  deputies  to  Athens  to 
folicit  peace.  His  ambafladors  were  favourably  heard  in 
the  Athenian  alTembly  by  thofe  who  were  more  folicitous 
about  confirming  their  ufurpations  over  their  allies  and 
colonies,  than  ambitious  of  extending  their  Afiatic  con- 
quefts.  Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained  the  contrary 
fyllem,  was  now  no  more.  A  peace,  therefore,  was  con- 
cluded on  the  following  conditions:  that  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Lower  Afia  fhould  be  declared  independent  of 
the  Perfian  empire;  that  the  armies  of  the  great  king  Ihould 
not  approach  within  three  days  journey  of  the  wellern 
coaft  ;  and  that  no  Perfian  vefTel  fhould  appear  between  the 
Cyanean  rocks  and  the  Chtlidonian  ifles;  that  is,  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  ^gean  and  Mediterrar.eaii  feas,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Tiiracian  Bofphorus  and  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Lycia.  On  fuch  terms  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies  ilipulated  to  withdraw  tlieir  armament 
from  Cyprus,  and  to  abftain  thenceforward  from  niolelling 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  Such  was  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  memorable  war,  whicii,  fince  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  the  firll  decifive  aA  of  hoftility,  had  been  canied  on 
with  little  intermiflion,  during  fifty-one  years.  The  fame 
magnanimous  republic  which  firll  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
pretenfions  of  Perfia,  dictated  to  that  haughty  empire  the 
mofl  humiliating  conditions  of  peace;  an  importa.nt  and 
illuflrious  aera  in  Grecian  hiftory,  which  was  often  celebrated 
with  pompous  panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of  Athe- 
nian glory. 

Having  terminated  the  war  againft  the  Afiatic  foe  with 
fuch  honour  and  advantage,  the  Athenians  directed  more 
conllant  and  undivided  eflorts  to  render  themfelves  para- 
mount in  Greece;  and,  during  twenty  years,  various  con- 
tefls  arofc  between  the  Athenians  and  neighbouring  ftatcs. 
"Without  purfuing  the  detail  of  tliefe  contentions,  and  the 
various  truces  by  which  they  received  a  temporary  fufpen- 
fion,  we  fhall  merely  mention  the  refult,  which  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  Athens,  fo  that  the  republic  rofc  to  un- 
precedented power.  With  her  profperity  the  pride  of 
Athens  rofc  in  proportion,  until  her  neighbours,  both  ap- 
prehenfive  and  envious  of  her  power,  and  farther  inflamed  to 
refentment  by  her  infolence,  formed  for  her  humiliation  a 
confederacy   which   brought    on   the   rdopoimelan   war. 
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Jeaioufy  of  an  overgrown  potentate,  and  what  in  modem 
language  is  called  the  balance  of  power,  was  the  chief  znd 
uhimate  political  caufe  of  that  celebrated  war;  rivalry,  re- 
fentment, and  pride,  infiamed  the  differences  on  both  fides; 
but  the  proximate  and  incidental  caufe  was  a  difpute  be. 
twecn  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyreans,  a  colony  fron» 
Corinth;  the  contell  was  inflamul  into  a  v.  ar.  (The  details 
of  the  difpute  belong  to  the  articles  Corcvp.a,  and  Co- 
rinth). The  Corcyreans  were  firll  fuccefsful,  and  gainfd 
a  great  naval  viclcrj- ;  the  Corinthians  fonr.ed  a  confederacy 
with  neighbouring  ftates  of  the  Pclopounefus  (li.C.  434.), 
to  combat  the  power  to  wliich  they  were  tlicii;felves  un- 
equal. Alarmed  at  this  combination,  the  Corcvrca.is  applied 
(B.C.  433)  for  afTillanccto  the  Athenians;  and  urged  that 
an  alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties;  that  of  its  benefits  the  Athenians 
would  become  immediately  fenfible,  if  they  refieded  that 
the  people  of  the  Peliponnelus  being  enualiy  hoflile  to 
both  (tiie  open  enemies  of  Corcyra,  the  fecret  and  more 
dangerous  enemies  of  AtheiiS)  ;  their  cou^.tr^■  muil  derive  a 
vail  acceffion  of  ftrength  by  receiving,  without  trouble  or 
expence,  a  rich  and  warlike  illand,  which,  unalSllcd  and 
alone,  had  defeated  a  numerous  confederacy,  and  whofc 
naval  force,  augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens,  would  for  ever 
render  thai  republic  fovereign  of  the  feas.  If  the  Corin- 
thians complained  of  the  injullice  of  receiving  their  colony, 
let  them  remember  that  colonies  are  preferved  by  modera- 
tion, and  alienated  by  oppieffion;  that  men  fettle  in  foreign 
parts  to  better  their  fituation,  not  to  fuircnder  their  liber- 
ties; to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become  tlie  Daves  cf 
their  lefs  adventurous  fellow-citizens.  Ambalfadors  from 
the  Corinthians  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  eloquence  of 
the  Corcyreans,  conteiled  their  propofitions  concerning  the 
independence  of  colonies,  affirmed  that  the  m.other-country 
always  retained  a  fuprcniacy  over  its  emigrated  dcfcendanU, 
and  appealed  to  the  intcreiU  of  the  Athenians,  as  power- 
fully inducing  them  practically  to  fupport  their  doClrincs 
concerning  the  relative  duties  of  colonic?.  Thefe  iDanderj 
(they  faid)  acknowledged  tlieinfelves  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
but  pretended  that  fettlements  abroad  owe  nothing  to  thofe 
who  eflabliihed  them,  to  thofe  whofe  follcring  cure  reared 
their  infancy,  from  whole  blood  they  fprung,  by  whofe  arms 
they  have  been  defended.  We  affirm,  on  the  contrary  (and 
appeal  to  you,  Athenians!  who  have  planted  fo  many  colo- 
nics), that  the  mother-country  is  entitled  to  that  authority 
which  the  Corcvreans  have  long  fpurned,  to  that  rcfpeA 
which  their  infolence  now  refufes  and  diidains;  that  it  be- 
longs to  us,  their  metropolis,  to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their 
magillrates  in  peace;  nor  can  you,  Athenians!  oppofe  our 
jull  pretenfions,  and  protect  our  rebellious  colony,  without 
ietting  an  example  moil  dangerous  to  yoiirfclves.  The 
Athenians  did  not  implicitly  liilen  to  the  arguments  of 
either  fide,  but  were  more  favourable  to  the  Corcyreans, 
and  entered  into  a  defcnfive  alhance  with  that  ilate.  Before 
the  Athenians  difpatchcd  a  fleet  to  fupport  the  objects  of 
their  new  engagement,  the  Corinthians  attacked  the  fqua- 
dron  of  their  enemies,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  armament  (B.  C.  432)  prevented 
them  from  reaping  any  I'.ecifive  advantage  from  their  late 
fuccefs.  To  divert  the  force  of  the  Athenians,  the  Corin- 
thians flirred  up  revolt  among  colonies  which  the  Atlie- 
nians  had  planted  along  the  coalls  of  Theflaly,  Mace- 
don,  and  Thrace.  But  thefe  were  not  their  only  mea- 
fures;  aware  of  the  jealoufy  and  alarm  with  which  Sparta 
and  her  aUies  regarded  the  Athenians,  they  tried  to  kiudk 
the  combullible  particles  into  a  conflagration,  which  they 
truHed  would  uveiwLcim  Athens.  They  calily  fuccecdeJ 
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in  an  application  To  very  agreeable  to  the  difpofitlons  of 
tlioL- whofe  co-operation  tticy  deiired,  and  a  general  con- 
fcdcracv  was  formed,  conliiUng  of  all  the  feven  republics  of 
the  Pelopo""':''"^   (B.C.  431),  except  Argos  and  Achaia; 
the  firlt  of  which  from  ambition,  and  the  fccond  perhaps 
from  moderation,  preferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vvar, 
a    fufplclous   neutrality.     Of  the  nine  northern   republics, 
Acarnania  alone   declined  joining  the  allies,  its  coall  being 
particularly  expofed  to  theravages  of  the  Corcyren.i  fleets. 
The  cities  of  Naupadus  and  Platxa,  for  rcafons  that  will 
loon  appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athenian  pro- 
tedors;  whofe  caufe  was  likeulfe  embraced  by  feveral  petty 
princes  of  TiiefTaly.     But   all  the  other  Hates  beyond  the 
illhmus  longed  to   follow  the  lUndard   of  .Sparta,  and  to 
humble  the  afpirlng  ambition  of  their  too  powerful  neigh- 
bour.    While   they   were   preparing  for  this  concert,  the 
Peloponnefians  fent  hollile  enibafiies  ar.d  manlfelloes  to  the 
Athenians,   requiring  them  to  gra'.U   independence  to   the 
colon-.ts,  and  annonncing  the  force  by  whicli  the  requHitiou 
would  be  fupported.     Alarmed  by  this  menacing  combina- 
tion, the  Athenian  popuUice  were  tilled  with  rage  agalnll 
Pericles,  whom   they  accuftd  of  having   caufcd   vMs  con- 
federacy by  his  general  conduft,  and  efpceially  by  a  decree 
which  he  procured  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Megara,  which 
had  revolted  from  the  authority  of  Athens,  and  miputed  his 
enmity  to  that  city  to  the  private  pique  of  his  favourite 
miftrefs  Afpafia;  and  with  the  petty  fufplcion   of  a  vulgar 
mob,  conceived  him  to  have  appropriated  to  his  own   life 
great  portions  of  the  national  treafure.     Though  the  tranf- 
cendant  virtues  of  Pericles  were  not  unalloyed,  yet  his  were 
not  the  vices  of  common  minds ;  avarice  made  no  part  of  hi^ 
compofitlon :     he    proved    that  his    private   expences   were 
juftly  proportioned  to  the  meafure  of  his  patrimony;  many 
inftnnces  were  brought  of  hi.-  generous  contempt  of  wealth 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country;  and  it  appeared,  after  the 
ftriclell    examination,    that  his   fortune  had    not  increafed 
fmce  he  was  entrufted  with  the  exchequer.     He  contended 
that  the  fituatlon  of  the  republic   did  not  jullify  defpon- 
dence  or  fubmlffion  to  the  dictates  of  an  imperious  rival. 
Their   financial  refources,    military  and    political  ftrength, 
and  above  all  the  fpiiit  of  the  people,  enabled  them  to  refill 
with  effed  the  efforts  of  their  banded  enemies,   and  by  a  de- 
tail of  the  various  conftltuents  of  Athenian  greatnefs  con- 
trafted  with  thofe  of  their  rivals,  illuilrated  his  propofition. 
He  therefore  propofed  that  the  anfwer  to  their  demands 
ftould  difclalm  their  right  to  interfere,  difavow  every  inten- 
tion of  commencing  hollilitles,  but  declare  the  readinefs  and 
ability  of  the   Athenian    republic  to  repel  force  by  force. 
Such' an  anfwer,  in  the  relative  difpofitlon  of  the  parties, 
was  deemed  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  war  which  now  enfned,  is  celebrated  in  Grecian  hlf- 
tory  by  the  name  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  It  lalled  for 
twenty-feven  years;  twenty-one  of  which  are  the  fubjcft 
of  the  hiftory  of  Thucydldes;  but  death  having  prevented 
that  illuftrious  author  from  purfulng  it  to  its  termination, 
its  continuation  and  conclulion  was  referved  for  Xenophon. 
Hoftllltles  were  begun  by  the  Thebans,  who  attacked 
Platia,  a  city  of  BtEOtla,  in  alliance,  as  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  with  Athens.  All  Greece  was  Immediately 
in  motion.  The  Laceda;monians  march  towards  the  ifth- 
Tnusof  Corinth,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  abc  -.t  fix  miles 
broad,  which  joins  the  Peloponnefe  to  the  country  pro- 
perly called  Greece.  Archidamus,  one  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  before  advancing  farther,  difpatches  an  ambafiador 
to  the  Athenians,  to  require  of  them  to  relinquKh  their 
pretenfions.  But  the  Athenians  command  the  meffenger 
to  retire,  without  deigning  even  to  give  him  an  audience. 
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The  Lacedsmohians  thereupon  advanced  with  z'^  army  of 
60,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Athenians  amounted  to  no 
more  than   iS,ooo;  bnt,  to  make  up  the  odds,  the   latter 
had  a  fleet  of  300  gallics.     On  the  approach  of  the  I>aee- 
dxmonian  army,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  abandoned 
their  habitations,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  they  could, 
took  refuge  in  Athens',     The   plan   of  operations  purfued 
by   the  Athenians,  on   the  fuggeltion  of  Pericles,  was   to 
weary  out  the  enemy  by  protrading  th?  war.     The  Lace- 
demonians e:>teriag  Attica,  hiid  fiege  to  Enoe,  but  being 
obliged   after  a   few  fruitlefs  afiaults,'  to  rellnquifli  that  at- 
tempt, they  advanced  ftill  nearer  to  Athens,  and  encamped 
within  half  a  league  or  the  city.     Unwillhig  while  fo  much 
inferior  in   point  of  num.bers,  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public in  a  general  battle,   Pericles  found  it  dlflicult  to  pre- 
vent the  Athenians,  exafperated  at  the  fight  of  the  ravages 
committed  on   their  (;ountry,  from  fallying  forth  upon  the 
enemy.     But   by  means   of  his  admirable  art  in  managing 
the  multitude,  lie  kept  both  the  fenate  and  the  people  from 
aflembling  to  deliberate,  though  at  the  expeiiee  of  iiumber- 
lefs  infults  from  his  enemies  ;  In  fpite  of  which  he  perfilled 
in   his  plan,  unmoved  either  by  threats  or  entreaties.     In 
the  mean  time  he  difpatehed  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  fliips  to 
ravage  the  coalls  of  the  Peloponnefe  ;  which  being  joined 
by  tliat  of  the  allies,  made   a  dcfcent  upon  Laconiii,  and 
laid  walle  the  territories  of  Sparta.  The  Lacedemonians  find- 
ing all  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  of  their 
city   iift-fledual,    and    receiving   intelligence  of  the  ravages 
committed   in  Laconla  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  found  them- 
felves   under   the    neceflity   of  withdrawing  from   Attica.. 
On   the   fetting  out   of  the  expedition  again  (I  the  coaft  of 
Laconia,  an  extraordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happened  juft 
as    Pericles  was  going  on  board  of   his   galky.     Pericles 
perceiving  the  Athenians  to  be  terrified  at  this  phenomenon, 
which   they  confidered  as  an  unlucky   prefage,    threw   his 
cloak  over  the  face  of  the  pilot,  and  aficed  him  if  he  faw  ? 
the  pilot  having  anfwered  In  the  negative,  Pericles  explained 
to  the  by-ftanders,  that  the  body  of  the   moon,  being  in 
like   manner   interpofed  at  that  inftant  between  their  fight 
and  the  fun,  prevented  them  from   feeing  his  light.     When 
the   Laceda:monians  retired  out  of  Attica,  fhe  Athenians 
appropriated  a  hundred  talents  of  money,  and  a  hundred  of 
their  bell   flilps,    for  the  more   immediate  def^-nce  of  their 
country,  in'cafe  of  a  frelh  invafion,  prohibiting  any  ptrfon, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  propofing  a  difTerent  application 
of    thofe   refources.     They    then   expelled  from   the  illand 
of  Egina   its  prefent   Inhabitants,  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  principal    caufe  of   the  war  ;    and   they  divided   that 
ifland    by  h)t  among  the  citizens  of  Athens.     They  made 
an  alliance  with  the   kings  of  Macedon  and  Thrace  ;  fub- 
dued    the  Ifland  of  Ceplialonia  ;  laid  walte  the  territory  of 
Megara  ;  and  took  the  harbour  of  Nlfeum  ;  this  eonoluded 
the  fird  campaign.     The  Athenians  next  celebrated  funeral 
rites   to   the   memory  of   thofe  who  had    fallen   fince   the 
beginning  of  the   war.     For  this  purpofe,  a  large  tent  was 
conilruded,  wherein  they  expofed  the  bones  of  the  flaln, 
which  were  covered  wit!»  flowers  and  perfumes.     Then  the 
bones  were  carried   with   much  pomp    and   folemnity  to  a 
fuburb  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus,  where  they  were  de- 
pofited   in   a  monument  dellined   to  be  the  tomb  of  thofe 
who  fell  in  war,  and  lallly,  one  of  tiie  citizens  pronounced 
a  funeral   oration  in   their  pralfe  ;  a  charge  which  on  this 
occafion    was   undertaken    by    Pericles    himfelf.       Though 
always  fuperhitlvcly  eloquent,  he  at  this  time  feemed  to  out- 
do himfelf;  and  in  pronouncing  the  eulogium  on  thole  who 
were  no  more,  he  omitted  no  argument  that  might  inflame 
the   courage  of  the  furvivors.     Thucydides  has  preferved 
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thh  famous  oration,  of  which  the  beautiful  exprtfTlons  and 
lofty  feutimeiits  are  equally  aehiiircd.  The  army  of  tlic 
Laccda:monians  and  their  allies  returned  into  Attica,  and 
laid  every  thing  vvafle  with  fire  and  fword.  But  the  pla'^iie, 
which  then  raged  among  ihe  Athenians,  was  itill  more 
pernicious  to  them,  depriving  them  of  their  bcft  citizens  and 
braveft  foldiers;  and  Athens  exhibited  nothing-  but  a  me- 
lancholy fcene  of  ficknefs  and  death.  Of  this  dreadful 
fcourge,  an  awfully  linking  account  is  exhibited  in  the 
energetic  defcription  of  Thucydidcs.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  corporeal  fymptoms  which  the  hiftorian  prefcnts 
in  his  affeiiing  narrative  of  this  fcourge,  we  fliall  merely 
give  the  fubftauce  of  its  moral  elfeils.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  dreadful  calamity,  fublime  examples  of  filial  piety  and 
generous  friendflijp  were  difphyed  ;  but  as  the  confequences 
were  almoft  always  fatal  to  ■  the  children  and  fiends,  they 
were  but  rarely  repeated  afterwards.  Then  the  moft  re- 
fpettable  ties  were  broken;  the  eyes  about  to  elofe  for 
ever,  beheld  on  all  fides  only  the  moft  profound  folitude, 
and  death  no  longer  produced  a  tear.  This  callous  infen- 
fibility  gav;  birth  to  an  unbridled  licentiouf lefs.  The 
death  of  fo  many  worthy  men,  mingled  without  dillinftion 
in  the  fame  tomb  with  villains ;  the  dellruftion  of  fo  many 
fortunes,  become  fuddenly  die  inheritance  or  prey  of  the 
loweft  citizens,  made  a  lively  imprcffioa  on  thofe  who  have 
no  other  principle  but  fear.  Perfuaded  that  the  gods  no 
longi^r  protected  or  regarded  virtue,  and  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  would  not  be  fo  prompt  as  the  death  impending 
over  them,  they  imagined  that  the  iuftability  of  human 
poiTeflions  pointed  out  the  ufe  that  they  (hov.ld  make  of 
them,  and  that  having  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  they  were 
jullified  at  leaft  in  palling  them  in  the  mi'lil  of  pleafures. 

Notwithllanding  the  diftrefles  in  which  Athens  was  in- 
volved, the  elevated  foul  of  Pericles,  with  unbroken  for- 
titude, planned  the  extrication  of  his  country,  as  far  as  it 
was  praftieable  by  human  means.  A.  numerous  family  fell 
fucccflive  vitlims  to  the  rapacious  peftilence.  Though  a 
tenderly  affeflionate  father,  he  bore  the  difaflerwith  mag- 
\ianimous  ierenity.  At  the  funeral  of  the  lail  of  his  fons, 
he  dropped,  indeed,  a  few  reluttant  tears  uf  paternal  ten- 
derncfs  ;  but  adiamed  of  this  momentary  weaknefs,  he  bent 
his  undejeiSted  mind  to  the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having 
collefted  an  hundred  Athenian,  together  with  fifty  Chian 
and  Lefhian  veflcls,  he  failed  throu5;h  the  Saronic  gulph, 
and  ravaged  the  unprotefted  coafts  of  Ehs,  Argos,  and 
Laconia.  The  plague  breaking  out  in  the  fleet,  defeated 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  and  revifiting  Athens  with 
redoubled  iury,  -almoft  defolated  the  city.  Maddened  by 
their  accumulated  fufferings,  the  Athenians  imputed  their 
.  miferable  fituation  to  Pericles  :  they  deprived  him  of  his 
authority,  and  condemned  him  to  a  fine  :  but  they  foon 
acknowledged  their  folly  and  injuftice.  He  was  again  pre- 
vailed on  to  refume  the  reins  of  adminiftration,  and  his 
laft  efforts  were  employed  to  ftimulate  his  country  to  that 
vigour  of  counfels  and  of  conduft  which  only  could  prefervc 
her  power,  honour,  and  independence  :  temporary  difaftcr 
might  affail,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  its  duration  could 
not  be  long  ;  Athens  would  ultimately  triumph,  if  file  was 
true  to  herlelf.  "  Of  the  two  elements,"  he  faid,  "deflined 
for  the  ufe  of  men,  the  fea  and  the  land,  we  abfolutely 
command  the  one,  nor  is  there  any  kingdom,  or  republic, 
or  confederacy,  that  pretends  to  djfpute  our  dominion. 
Let  this  confiderat'on  elevate  our  hopes,  and  perfonal 
afHiclions  will  difappear  at  tlie  view  of  public  profperity. 
Let  us  bear,  with  refignation,  the  ftrokes  of  Providence, 
and  we  Ihall  repel  witii  vigour  the  afiaults  of  our  enemies. 
It  is  the  hereditary  and  glorious  diilindtion  of  our  republic, 
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never  to  yield  to  adverfity.  We  have  defied  danger,  ex- 
pended treafure  and  blood,  and  amidft  obftinate  and  for- 
midable wars,  augmented  the  power,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  a  city,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  populoufncfs,  and  fplendor, 
and  governed  by  laws  and  inftitutions  worthy  of  its  magni- 
ficence and  renown.  If  Athens  muft  perifti,  (as  what 
human  grandeur  is  not  fubjcft  to  decay  >)  let  her  never  fall 
at  leaft  through  our  pufillanimity  ;  a  fall  that  would  can- 
eel  t!ie  merit  of  our  former  virtut,  and  deftroy  at  once  that 
edifice  of  glory  wiiich  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
rear.  Wlien  our  walls  and  harbours  are  no  more,  when 
the  _t«rror  of  our  navy  (hall  have  ceafed,  and  our  external 
magnifx-ence  have  fallen  to  decay,  the  glory  of  Athens  (liall 
leinani.  This  is  the  prize  which  I  have  bitheito  exhorted, 
and  ftill  exhort  you  to  defend,  regardlefs  of  the  clamours 
of  floth,  the  fufpicions  of  cowardice,  or  the  pcrfccution 
of  envy."  Thefe  were  the  lall  cfi'orts  of  this  illullrious 
man  ;  he  was  foon  after  fcized  with  the  plague  whicii  proved 
fatal.  On  his  death  bed,  retaining  h'n  underllanding,  his 
chief  comfort  was,  not  the  fjjleiidor  of  his  genius  and 
atchicvements,  but  the  recollection  of  his  well-fpent  life. 
When  he  was  about  to  yield  Ifis  laft  breath,  the  leading 
men  of  Athens  aflemblcd  around  his  bed,  were  foothing 
their  afHiftion  by  recounting  his  viAories,  and  the  number 
of  his  tropliies.  "  Thefe  actions,"  faid  he  to  them,  raifing 
himfelf  up  with  difficulty,  "  are  the  works  of  fortune,  and 
common  to  myfelf  with  other  generals;  the  only  eulogium  L 
merit  is,  that  I  have  never  been  the  caufe  that  any  citizeu 
fhould  wear  mourning."     (Gillies.) 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  two  perfons  contendcdforthcdi- 
rection  of  affairs;  Cleon,  a  turbulent  and  impndcatdema^ogue, 
devoid  of  talents,  or  of  aiiy  moral  qualities  which  entitled 
him  to  pre-eminence,  but  a  great  favourite  witii  the  lower 
populace  ;  and  Nicias,  a  man  of  folid  ability,  prudence,  and 
integrity :  and  for  feveral  years  the  war  was  fuccefsful  or  un- 
fuccefsful  accordingly  as  the  one  or  the  other  predominated. 

About  this  time  the  Peloponmfians  inverted  Platxa,  a  city 
in  alliance  with  Athens.  This  fiege  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  befitged,  but  for  being 
the  firft  recorded  in  hiftoi^  which  was  conducted  with  any 
fort  of  regularity.  Both  parties  here  made  ufe  of  mounds 
of  earth,  the  one  to  attack,  the  other  to  defend.  The 
Peloponnefians  burnt  a  part  of  the  town  by  mc-jns  of 
bundles  of  fticks,  to  which  they  fet  fire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  befieged  neglefted  no  expedient  to  fruftrate  the 
various  attempts  of  the  enemy.  But  the  moll  furprifing 
circumftance  of  all  is,  that  fo  fmall  a  place  as  Platia,  which 
contained  no  more  than  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
eighty  Athenians,  was  capable  of  making  fo  vigorous  a 
refiftance  againft  a  powerful  army.  The  enemy  at  laft 
changed  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  furrounded  tiie  town 
with  two  ditches.  The  Boeotians  were  lett  to  guard  theft 
intrenchments,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  marched  av.'ay. 
The  befieged  having  loft  all  hope  of  fnccour,  refolved  to 
attempt  to  make  their  efcape  out  of  tiie  town;  which 
about  one  half  of  them  efiedled  by  a  very  daring  ftrata- 
gem,  fuggefted  and  executed  by  defpair.  The  remaining 
half  difmayed  at  the  dangers  attending  the  attempt,  con- 
tinued in  the  town.  But  finding  thenitelves  unable  to 
defend  it  any  longer,  thty  were -at  laft  obhgcd  to  furrender 
at  difcretion  :  eight  Spartans  went  to  decide  their  fate ; 
the  miferable  Platxans  pleaded  in  \-ain  that  th^-y  had  been 
forced,  through  iRceflity,  to  fide  with  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  protection  againft  the  Theb.ins,  by 
whom  they  were  grievoufiy  opprcficd.  They  were  all  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  ;  their  wivei  were  carried  into  (lavery  ; 
and  their  town  was  razed  to  the  ground.     Such  was  the 
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jticlanclioly  fate  nf  tlie  Plata^aiis,  who,  during  tlie  PeiTian 
war,  liad  rtiuloicd  the  inull  fignal  i'ervicos  to  Greece, 
(li.  C.  4^8.)  In  the  tonith  year  of  the  war,  the  Pelo- 
ponnelians,  ajjrerably  to  their  general  plan,  invaded  Attica 
isy  land,  whilll  the  Athenians  as  befoie  fent  a  naval  force 
to  devallate  the  coalls  of  their  enemies.  Between  two 
parties,  of  which  the  one  was  evidently  fuperior  by  land, 
and  tiie  other  by  fea,  if  both  /l<ilfnlly  eniploved  their 
refources,  there  nuift  be  an  alternation  of  vicloiy  and  de- 
feat, which  by  reciprocal  dimiu\ition  of  relourccs  tiirongh 
the  evils  of  war,  dcmonlhated  peace  to  be  nnituiilly  bene- 
ficial. This  year,  however,  threatened  a  blow  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  that  might  materially  etleit  the  cqni- 
ponderancy.  The  maritime  llrength  of  Athens  depended 
in  a  confiderahle  degree  \ipon  her  foreign  fcttlements  and 
dominions.  As  her  treatment  of  thefe  was  iicqvienlly  im- 
perious, and  even  oppreffive,  her  dependencies  did  not  bear 
her  fupremacy  withont  repining.  Availing  themlelves  of 
the  prefent  diiliculties,  all  the  inhabitants  of  I.,efbos,  except 
thofe  of  Methvmne,  rcfolvcd  to  feparate  from  Athens. 
The  Athenians,  fenfible  how  great  a  lofs  the  defetlion  of 
this  ifland  mnll  be,  fent  out  a  fleet  of  forty  galhes  to 
attack  that  of  the  Mitylcnians,  who  finding  themfelves  re- 
piilfed,  propofcd  terms  of  accommodation  ;  which  were 
liftened  to  by  the  Athenians.  A  fiilpenfion  of  hollilities 
being  agreed  on,  the  Mitylenians  dilpatched  ambi-ffadors 
both  to  Athens  and  to  Laced-.emoii  at  the  iame  time.  The 
ambalfadors  were  told  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
fliould  be  fnlly  heard  at  the  approaching  Olympic  games, 
where  the  other  allies  wonld  have  an  opportunity  of  affill- 
ing  at  the  conference.  Thucydides  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
the  import  of  what  was  urged  by  thefe  ambaffadors ; 
from  which  we  fee,  that  they  admitted  the  treaty  anciently 
concluded  between  the  Lefbians  and  Athenians,  and  affigned 
the  ambition  of  the  latter,  not  their  prefent  misfortunes, 
afi  the  reafon  that  induced  them  now  to  relinquifh  that 
treaty.  The  allies  were  fatislied  with  their  reafons,  and 
adm.itted  them  into  their  confederacy.  Informed  of  thefe 
preparations,  the  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred fail,  appeared  unexpcftedly  off  the  promontory  of 
the  illhmus  of  Cornith,  and  made  a  dcfcent  upon  the 
Pcloponncfe,  while  another  fleet  protected  the  coafts  of 
Attica.  Never  had  they  raifed  fo  formidable  an  arma- 
ment before  ;  and  it  fo  overawed  the  Laced;cmornans, 
that  they  hurried  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  pndied  on  the  fiege  of 
Mitvlene,  whither  they  fent  a  detachment  of  a  thoufand 
foldiers,  and  the  town  was  blocked  up  both  by  fea  and  land. 
The  inhabitants  receiving  no  alTittance  from  the  Lacedxmo- 
nians,  and  being  prelTed  by  famine,  were  obliged  to  fnrrender 
at  difcretion.  The  authors  of  the  revolt,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  thoufand,  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  there 
put  to  death.  Orders  were  at  the  fame  time  ifrucd  to  niaffacre 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  by  way  of  example.  But  the 
people  fliocked  at  fuch  horrible  cruelty,  cauLd  the  decree 
to  be  revoked,  and  difpatched  counter  orders  ;  which  luckdy 
arrived  at  the  inllant  they  were  proceedmg  to  put  the  firll 
in  execution.  (Thucydides.)  Then  the  town  was  dif- 
mantled,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  illand,  except 
Mcthymne  alone,  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens.  The  fifth  (B.C.  427)  year  of  the  war  was 
principally  diftinguilhcd  by  the  fedition  of  Corcyra.  In 
the  courfe  of  hollilities,  the  Corinthians  had  captured  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  thofe  iflanders,  and  wifely  treated  them 
with  a  gentlenefsand  kindnefs  which  gained  their  affeftions. 
Having  brought  them  to  this  difpofition,  they  earneilly 
f  crfuaded  them,  when  they  (hould  return  to  their  country, 


fo  employ  their  efforts  for  reconciling  the  children  with  the 
parent  country,  and  detaching  then-  fellow  citizens  from 
Athens,  the  tyrant  over  her  allies^  The  Corcyreans  were 
difmiffed,  and  arriving  at  home,  endeavoured  to  r:^concile 
their  countrvmen  to  the  I'eloponnefians.  The  ariftocrati- 
cal  partv  veiv  readily  agreed,  and  form.ed  a  confpiracy  for 
mafl'acring  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  'I'he  com- 
mons applied  to  the  Athenians,  who  fent  a  fleet  to  aflift 
their  partifans.  The  I'eloponnefians  alfo  fent  a  fqnacron 
to  fiipport  the  nobles  :  but  the  Athenians  prcferving  their 
maritime  fnperioiitv,  their  enemies  retired,  and  the  demo- 
crats «  ere  paramount.  Their  cruelty  was  fo  fignal,  as  from 
that  time  to  give  the  name  of  Corcyrean  to  every  ledition 
of  unco:!imon  atrocity.  The  following  account,  in  tiie  ele- 
gant language  of  Dr.  Gillies,  contains  an  awiul  monument 
of  the  dread.Sil  cfletts  of  inteftine  diflenfion. 

"  The  jnhapuv  prifoners  were  firll  confined  in  a  dimgeon. 
Dragged  fucc.ffively  from  thence,  in  parties  of  twenty  at  a 
tiir.e,  tht'v  were  compelled  to  pals  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  enemies, 
armed  with  whips,  prongs,  and  every  inilrument  ol  licentious 
and  dilgraceful  torture.  The  wretches  leh  in  prifon  were 
long  ignorant  of  the  ignominious  cruelty  inflidted  on  their 
companions  :  but,  as  loon  as  they  learned  the  abominable 
fcenes  tranfafted,  they  refnfed  to  quit  their  confinement, 
guarded  the  entrance,  and  invited,  with  one  confent,  the 
Athenians  to  murder  them.  But  the  Athenians  wanted 
cither  humanity  or  firmnets  to  commit  this  kind  cruelty. 
The  Corcyrean  populace  ventured  not  to  force  a  'paflage 
from  defpair.  They  mounted  the  prilon  walls,  uncovered 
the  roof,  and  overwhelmed  thofe  below  with  Hones,  darts,  and 
arrows.  Thefe  weapons  were  dellrutlive  to  many,  and  fur- 
nifliid  others  with  the  means  of  deftroying  themfelves,  or 
each  other.  They  laid  down  their  heads,  opened  their 
breads,  expofed  their  necks,  mutually  foliciting,  in  plaintive 
or  frantic  accents,  the  fatal  ifroke.  The  whole  night  (for 
night  intervened)  was  fpcnt  in  this  horrid  fcene  ;  and  the 
morning  prefentcd  a  fpecftacle  too  fliocking  for  defcription. 
The  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Corcyreans  were  incapable  of 
pity  or  remorfe  ;  but  their  relenting  eyes  could  not  bear 
the  fight ;  and  they  commanded  the  bodies  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  now  breathlefs  or  expiring,  to  be  thrown  on  carts, 
and  conveyed  without  the  wads."  Thus  ended  the  fedition 
of  Corcyra  ;  but  its  confequenccs  were  not  foon  to  end. 
The  contagion  of  that  imhappy  ifland,  engendered  a  politi- 
cal malady,  which  fpread  its  baneful  influence  over  Greece. 
The  arilfocratical,  and  Hill  more,  the  popular  governments 
of  that  country,  had  ever  been  liable  to  faction,  which  occa- 
fionally  blazed  into  fedition.  But  this  morbid  tendency, 
congenial  to  the  conllitution  of  republics,  thenceforth  afTumed 
a  more  dangerous  appearance,  and  betrayed  more  alarming 
fymptoms.  In  every  republic,  and  almoll  in  every  city, 
the  intriguing  and  ambitious  found  the  ready  protection  of 
Athens,  or  of  Sparta,  according  as  their  ielfifli  and  guilty 
defigns  were  fcretned  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  or  afTerting  the  privileges 
of  the  people.  A  virtuous  and  moderate  ariltocracy,  an 
equal  impartial  freedom,  thefe  are  the  colourings  which 
ferved  to  jnftify  violence,  and  varuifli  guilt.  Sheltered  by 
the  fpecions  coverings  of  fair  names,  the  prodigal  aflaflin 
delivered  himielf  fiom  the  importunity  of  his  creditor. 
The  father,  with  unnatural  cruelty,  punifhed  the  licentious 
extravagance  of  his  fon  ;  the  fon  avenged,  by  parricide,  the 
ilern  feverity  of  his  father.  The  debates  of  the  public 
aflembly  were  decided  by  the  fword.  Not  fatisHed  with 
viftory,  men  thirfted  for  blood.  This  general  diforder 
overwhelmed  laws  human  and  divine.     The  ordinary  courfe 
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of  erents  was  revei-fcd  :  fentimeiits  lod:  tlicir  natural  force, 
and  words  their  ufual  meaning.  Dulliicfs  and  ftupidity 
triumphed  over  abiHties  and  refinement ;  for  while  the 
crafty  and  ingenious  were  laying  fine  fpun  fnares  for 
encmie:,  men  ot  blunter  minds  had  immediate  rccourfe  lo 
the  fword  and  poignard.  Hitherto  the  war  had  been  car- 
ried on  without  any  material  advantage  to  cither  parcy. 
The  following  year,  (B.  C.  426.)  more  critieal  events  took 
place;  Demofthenes,  a  general  of  merit  and  enttrprife, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at  Naupaftus,  which  had 
been  bellowed  on  the  unfortunate  Mclfenians  ;  by  whofe 
afliftance,  together  with  that  of  the  Athenian  allies  in  Acar- 
iiania,  Demolthenes  undertook  to  fubdne  j^itolia.  The 
Meffenians  being-  continually  haraiTed  by  the  ^tolians,  per- 
fuadtd  Demofthcnes  that  it  wonid  be  be  enly  to  overrun 
their  country,  before  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  foattcred 
villages,  widely  feparated  from  each  other,  could  colleft 
their  force,  or  attempt  refiftance.  In  purfuance  of  this  ad- 
vice, Demofthenes  entered  iEtolia,  took  and  plundered  the 
towns,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  before  him.  During  ieve- 
ral  days  he  marched  unrelilled  ;  but  having  proceeded  to 
JEgitium,  the  principal,  or  rather  only  city  in  the  province, 
he  found  that  his  defign  had  by  no  means  efcaped  the  notice 
of  the  enemy.  Living  in  a  country  abounding  in  defiles, 
and  involved  in  woods,  the  iEtolians,  though  irregular  and 
defultory  in  their  warfare,  yet  employing  a  Ipecies  of  bu(h 
fighting  not  unlike  to  that  which,  two  and  twenty  centuries 
afterwards,  has  been  ufed  by  the  American  Indians,  defeated 
the  regularly  difciplined  heroes  of  Athens,  and  Demollhenes 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Naupaclus.  The  Athenian 
general,  however,  foon  found  means  to  irritate  thofe  Barba- 
rians to  venture  a  conteft  in  the  plains,  and,  with  great  eafe, 
obtained  a  fignal  viftory.  Elevated  with  this  fuccefs, 
Demofthenes  undertaok  an  expedition  to  the  weftern  fljore 
of  Peloponncfns,  and  feized  Pylus.  The  Spartans  eager 
to  recover  this  important  poll,  attempt. d  to  diflodge  the 
enemy,  but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Sphatleria,  a  fmail  ifland  upon  thecoall;  a:idthe  AO.e  :ians, 
being  mailers  of  the  fca,  furrounded  their  retreat,  and  cut  oif 
all  fupplits  of  provifions.  Anxious  to  fave  thofe  troops, 
the  Spartans  fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens  with  propofais  of 
peace.  The  ambaffadors  frankly  owned  the  extreme  ne- 
ceflity  that  had  obliged  the  I^acedxmonians  to  fubmit  to  fo 
humiliating  a  (lep,  put  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  the  uncer- 
tain fate  of  arms,  and  exhorted  them  to  embrace  this  op- 
portunity of  retloring  tranquillity  to  Greece.  But  the 
Athenians  grown  prefumptuous  by  their  good  fortune,  as 
well  as  by  the  flattering  oration  of  their  favourite  demagogue 
Cleon,  required,  as  a  pteliminary  condition,  that  the  troops 
confined  in  the  ifland  Ihould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  be 
Conduced  to  Athens,  upon  the  promirc  of  the  Athenians 
to  fet  them  at  liberty  as  foon  as  the  Lacedsmonians  had 
delivered  up  the  places  conquered  by  tlicm,  from  the  Athe- 
nians. Tiie  Lacedsemoniaiis  refufcd  to  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  both  parties  prepared  themfelves  forwar.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  very  vigilant  to  prevent 
any  provifions  from  puffing  into  the  ifland  of  Sphaderia. 
The  Laccd.-emonians,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  the  wliole 
countrv  rou-id  to  contribute  their  utmoft  efforts  to  rehevc 
the  beiieged  troops,  and  promifed  to  fet  free  all  the  flaves 
who  fliould  fucceed  in  carrying  them  provifions;  which 
many  did,  r.t  the  extreme  hazard  of  their  lives.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Athenians  in  Pylus  began,. on  their  part, 
to  be  ftraitened  for  provifions.  Cleon  perfuaded  tlie 
people,  that  the  flownefs  of  the  fiege  was  owing  to  the 
inactivity  of  their  commanders  ;  and  maintained,  that  a 
jjttle  vigour  mull  very  foon  reducfe  the  iflund,  which  he 
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ofTered  to  accomplifh  himfclf.  Having  been  accordinTfy 
fent  thither,  and  having  joined  Demofthenes,  they  landed 
together  in  Sphacleria,  and  beat  the  enemy  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ifland.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  took 
poflefiion  of  a  fortification,  and  defended,  with  the  mod 
dcfperate  courage,  the  only  paffage  by  which  they  could 
be  attacked.  But  the  general  of  the  Mtflcnians,  having 
difcovered  a  difficult  pals  that  led  to  the  fortification, 
marched  that  way,  and  appearing  unexpcftedly  on  t!»s 
rear  of  the  Lacedemonians,  called  aloud  to  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  Lacedemonians  exhaufted  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  obeyed  the  fummons,  by  laying  their 
ihiclds  on  the  ground  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  conference,  they 
furrendered  at  difcielion.  The  Athenians,  after  creeling 
a  trophy,  reimbarkcd  on  board  of  their  fleet.  This  fiege 
continued  fixty-two  days.  Cleon  is  faid  to  have  cau- 
fed  128  of  thofe  unhappy  Spartans,  to  be  murdered. 
The  reft  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  till  peace  (hould  take  place  ;  the  Athenians  threaten- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  to  put  them  all  to  death,  if  the 
Lacedemonians  made  any  more  incurfions  into  their  countr)-. 
Soon  after  happened  the  fcJition  of  Megara.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  town,  after  expelling  their  magiftrates, 
quarrelled  among  themfelves,  one  party  being  for  recalling 
their  magillrates,  the  otlier,  for  delive  ing  their  town  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Brafiias,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  beft  officer  the  Laceda;monians  then  had,  hanng  come 
before  Megara,  its  gates  are  immediately  thrown  open 
to  him.  The  exiled  magiftates  returning  foon  after,  and  re- 
fuming  their  authority,  condemn  to  death  one  hundred  in- 
habitants of  the  oppofite  faction.  Brafidas  ad\'ances  into 
Thrace,  fubdues  feveral  cities,  and  lays  fiege  to  Amphi- 
polif,  a  place  of  much  importance  to  the  Athenians,  who 
thence  got  the  greateft  part  of  their  wood.  They  therefore 
difpatched  Thucydides,  the  famous  hillorian,  to  its  relief;- 
but  the  place  was  taken  before  his  arrival.  His  countr)-- 
men,  however,  imputed  to  him  the  lofs  of  the  place,  and- 
banidu'd  him  at  the  inlligation  of  Cleon.  The  Athenians 
having  about  the  fame  time  advanced  into  Bccotia,  under 
the  com-iiand  of  Demoft'ienes  and  Hippocrates,  were  de- 
feated near  Dehnm  by  the  Thebans,  who,  after  their  vicloi-y, 
befieged  and  took  that  town.  No  decifive  advantage  had 
been  hitherto  obtained  by  either  party.  The  Athenians 
and  Lacedxmonians  therefore  agreed  on  a  truce  for  a  5'ear  ; 
which  Brafidas,  who  had  been  fuccefsful  in  all  bis  enter- 
prifts,  bore  with  great  impatience.  Cleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  acquired  much  authority  in  Athens  by- 
means  of  his  bold  and  vehement  eloquence,  incited  his  coun- 
trymen to  refume  the  war.  Being  more  prefumptiious  than 
{!;iiful  in  military  operations,  he  refolvtd  to  attempt  the  le- 
taking  of  Amphipolis,  hoping  to  be  afiifted  by  a  body  of 
troops  from  Pc:\!iccas  king  of  Mactdon.  But  Brafidas^ 
got  the  ftart  of  him,  and  threw  hinifelf  into  the  town.  To- 
increafe  the  prefiimption  of  Cleon,  the  Spartaji  general, 
who  was-  well  acquainted  with  his  charader,  affedled  to  be 
afraid  of  an  encounter  ;  but  after  making  the  proper  difpo- 
tions,  Brafidas  fallied  forth  unexpectedly,  and  attacked  the 
left  win"-  of  the  Atheinans,  which,  being  tiie  flower  ot  their 
army,  made  a  vigorous  refiftance.  Brafidas,  however,  at 
laft  broke  them,  and  killed  fix  liundred,  with  very  little 
lofs  on  his  own  fide.  This  attack  difconcerted  and  terrified. 
Cleon,  who  was  killed  by  a  Spartan  folditr  as  he  was  flying- 
fiom  the  battle.  Braiidas  was  of  the  number  of  thi  flain  on 
the  fide  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  an  excellsnt  otfi- 
cer,  equally  brave  and  prudent,  and  deferves  to  be  ranked_ 
amono-  the  Lacedxmonian  heroes.  It  was  the  mother  of 
this  genend,  who,  on  hearing  the  exploits  of  her  fon  com- 
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mended,  anfwcred,  "  It  is  true,  my  fon  was  a  brave  man  ; 
but  I  doubt  not  that  Sparta  has  many  citizens  as  brave  as 
he." 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  the  principal  obftacles 
to  peace.  There  was  not  any  Spartan  general  qualified  to 
accon^pliih  the  defigns  of  Brafidas  ;  and  the  Athenians,  de- 
jected by  dt-feat,  and  humbled  by  dif^race,  vs'anted  the 
bold  impofing  eloquence  of  Clcon,  to  difguife  their  weak- 
refs,  and  varnifli  their  misfortunes.  (Gillies.)  With  the 
diHieartened  remains  of  an  enfeebled  armament,  they  cje- 
fpaircd  of  recovering  their  Macedonian  poffefiions  ;  and 
the  greater  part  returned  home,  well  difpofcd  for  an  accom- 
modation with  the  enemy.  Thefe  difpofitions  were  con- 
firmed by  the  pacific  temjicr  of  Nicias,  who  had  fucceeded 
to  the' influence  of  Cleon,  and  who  fortunately  difcovered 
in  the  moderation  of  Pleiftoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  a  coad- 
jutor extremely  folicitous  to  promote  his  views.  During 
winter,  feveral  friendly  conferences  were  held  between  the 
commiflioners  of  the  two  republics  ;  and  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enfuing  fpriug,  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
foon  afterwards  a  defenfive  alliance,  for  fifty  years,  was  ra- 
tified by  the  kings  and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one  fide, 
and  by  the  archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the  other. 
In  confequence  of  this  negotiation,  which  was  intended  to 
comprehend  the  refpeftive  allies  of  the  contrafting  powers, 
all  places  and  prifoners  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  were 
to  be  mutually  reftored ;  the  revolted  cities  in  Macedon 
•were  fpecificd  by  name  ;  but  it  was  regulated  that  the 
Athenians  fliould  not  require  from  them  any  higher  revenue 
than  that  apportioned  by  the  juilice  of  Arillidcs.  (See 
Thucydides.) 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  engaged  in  wars,  and 
often  employed  in  injiiilice,  their  city  produced  a  perfonage 
who  taught  his  countrymen  and  mankind  the  pureft  ethics 
that  ever  flowed  from  a  human  fource.  Socrates  was  now 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  gSniu.i,  which  he  employed  in  fim- 
plifying  praftic.'\l  philofophy  to  the  comprehcnfion  of  com- 
mon minds,  and  to  inculcate  the  ncceflary  connexion  be- 
tween piety  and  virtue  and  happinefs.  (See  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia.)  From  the  perfeftions  of  the  fupreme  intel- 
ligence he  deduced  his  juft  government  of  the  univerfe, 
which  implied  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul.  But 
the  great  object  of  his  refearch  was  to  diicover  the  general 
laws  by  which,  even  in  this  life,  the  fuperintending  provi- 
dence r.ad  varioudy  difpenfed  to  men  good  and  evil,  happi- 
nefs andfliifery.  Thele  laws  he  regarded  as  the  promul- 
gated will  of  the  gods,  with  which,  when  clearly  afcertained, 
it  became  our  duty  invariably  to  comply  ;  fince  nothing 
but  the  mod  ftiort-fighted  folly  could  rifle  incurring  the  di- 
vine difpleafure,  in  order  to  avoid  pain  or  poverty,  ficknefs 
or  death,  far  lefs  to  enjoy  perifhing  gratifications,  which 
leave  a  fting  behind  them.  Reafoning  on  fuch  principles, 
and  taking  experience  only  for  his  guide,  he  deduced  with 
admirable  pcripicuity  the  intercits  and  duties  of  nations 
and  individuals  in  all  the  complicated  relations  of  fociely. 
The  aftions  of  men  furniftied  the  materials,  their  inftruction 
formed  the  objeft,  their  happinefs  was  the  end  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  Wherever  his  Icflons  might  be  molt  generally  ufc- 
ful,  there  he  was  always  to  be  found,  frequenting  at  an 
early  hour  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and  other  public  gym- 
nafia  ;  putictnally  attending  the  forum  at  mid-day,  the  hour 
of  full  aflenibly  ;  and  in  the  evening,  joining,  without  the 
affectation  of  auderity,  in  the  convivial  entertainments  of 
his  friends,  or  accompanying  them  in  the  delightful  walks 
which  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Ilyfl'us.  As  a  hufl^and,  a 
father,  ,a  citizen,  and  a  foldier,  the  fteady  praftice  of  his 
duty  continually  illullrattd  his  doctrines.    The  converfation 
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and  example  of  this  truly  praiStical  philofopher  (and  this  is  his 
highelt  praife)  perfuadcd  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  fincerely 
to  embrace  a  virtuous  courie  of  life  ;  and  even  thofe  who 
allowed  the  current  of  their  paffions  to  prevail  over  the  con- 
viction df  their  fober  hours,  were  ftill  charmed  with  the 
wonderful  extent,  as  well  as  the  fingular  accuracy,  of  his 
various  knowledge,  with  the  acutencfs  and  penetratio:!  of 
his  various  arguments  ;  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and  perfuafive- 
ncfs  of  his  ftyle,  with  which  he  aflumed  the  tone  of  reafon 
or  of  ridicule,  fui-pafkd  whatever  had  been  deemed  moll 
eloquent.  Among  the  Athenian  youth  whom  this  fage  at- 
tempted to  form  to  virtue,  was  the  celebrated  A'cibiades, 
but  a  previoufly  corrupted  education  rendeied  his  taflc  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  tender  years  of  Alcibiades  were 
committed  to  the  illiberal  difcipline  of  mercenary  precep- 
tors ;  his  youth  and  inexpcriei.ee  were  befet  by  the  de- 
Itruftive  adulation  of  fervile  flatterers  (Plutarch's  Alcibi- 
ades), until  the  young  Athenian,  iiaving  begun  to  relifli 
the  poems  of  Homer,  the  admiration  of  which  is  congenial 
to  every  great  mind  (Ibid.),  learntd  from  thence  to  defpife 
the  pedantry  of  the  one,  and  to  deteft;  the  meannefs  of  the 
other.  Fcom  Homer,  Alcibiades  early  imbibed  that  ambi- 
tion for  excellence  which  is  the  great  leflbn  of  the  immortal 
bard.  Having  attained  the  verge  of  manh.ood,  he  readily 
dillinguiOied,  among  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  fophills, 
the  fuperior  merit  of  Socrates.  The  fage,  whofe  company 
was  courted  by  his  other  difciples,  himfelf  courted  the  com- 
pany of  Alcibiades ;  and  when  the  ungrateful  youth  fome- 
times  efcaped  to  his  licentious  companions,  the  philofopher 
purfued  him  with  the  eagernefs  of  a  father  or  maltcr, 
anxious  to  recover  a  fugitive  fon  or  flave.  See  Alcibia- 
des. But  this  favourite  lal)oured  under  a  defe£t  which 
could  not  be  compenlated  by  the  highelt  birth,  the  mod 
fplendid  fortune,  the  nobleft  endowments  of  mind  and  bo- 
dy, and  even  the  ineftimable  friendihip  of  Socrates.  He 
wanted  an  honell  heart.  This  we  are  warranted  to  afSnn 
on  the  authority  of  contemporary  writers,  lA'fias  and  Xe- 
nophon,  who  acknowledge  that  firlt  admiration,  and  then 
interell,  was  the  fo\mdalion  of  his  attaeliment  to  the 
illullrious  fage,  by  whofe  infl.ruction  he  expedted  to  be- 
come not  a  good  but  an  able  man.  Some  inclination  to 
vn'tue  he  might,  in  fuch  company,  perhaps  feel,  but  more 
p/obably  feign  ;  and  the  nicelt  difcernment  might  n^ftake 
the  real  character  of  a  man  who  could  adopt  at  plcafure 
the  molt  oppofite  manners  ;  and  who,  as  will  appear  from 
the  fubfequent  events  of  his  various  life,  could  furpafs  the 
fplendid  magnificence  of  Athens,  oV  the  rigid  frugality  of 
Sparta  ;  could  conform,  as  intereft  required,  to  the  labo- 
rious exercifes  of  the  Thebans,  or  to  the  voluptuous  indo- 
lence of  Ionia  ;  afi'ume  the  foft  eficminacy  of  an  Eaftern 
prince,  or  rival  the  fturdy  vices  of  the  drunken  Thracians. 
(Nepos's  Alcibiades.) 

Th.e  firlt  fpecimen  of  his  political  condudt  difcovered 
the  extraordinaiy  refources  of  his  verfatile  mind.  He  op- 
poied  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as  the  work  of  a  rival  whom  he 
wifhtd  to  difgrace.  His  ambition  longed  for  war,  and 
the  Spartans  defervcd  his  refentment,  having  in  all  their 
tranfaitions  witli  Athens,  ttfl;ified  the  utmoil  refpedt  for 
Nicias,  while  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  want 
of  regard  for  himfelf,  though  his  family  had  been  long 
connetled  with  their  republic  by  an  intercourfe  of  hofpi- 
tality,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  itrengthen  that  connec- 
tion by  his  perfcnal  good  offices  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
taken  in  Sphaifteria.  To  gratify  at  ©nee  his  refentment, 
his  ambition,  and  his  jealoufy,  he  determined  to  renew 
the  war  with  Sparta  ;  a  defign  by  no  means  difficult  at 
the  prefent  juncture.     In   compliance    with  the  peace  of 
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Nicias,  the  vSpartaiis  withdrew   their  troops  from  Affiphi- 
pohs  ;  but   thty   would   reftore   neither  that    city  nor  the 
neiglibouring  places  in  Maccdon,  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 
The  Atlieiiians,  agreeably  to  tlie  treaty,  alloivcd  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  Spha'leria  to  meet  the  longing  embraces  of 
their  kinfmen  and  friend?  ;  but   good   pqhcy  forbade   their 
furrenderinjj  Pylns,  until  the  enemy  had  performed  fome  of 
the   conditions  ftipulatcd  in   return.     Mutual  unwillirignefs 
or  inability  to  comply  with  the  articles  of  peace,  fowcd  the 
feeds  of  animof.ty,  which  found  a  favourable  foil  in  both  re- 
publics.   The  authority  of  thofe  magiftrates  who  fupported 
the  pacific  meafures  of  Nicias  and  Pleilloanax  had  expired. 
The  Spartan   youth    wrfhed,  by    new  hoftilities,  to  cancel 
the  memory  of  a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  without 
profit,  and  terminated  with  dilTioncur ;  but   the  wifcr  part 
perceived  that  better  fuccefs  could  not  be  expcfted  while 
the  Athenians  pofieiTed  Pylus.     In  their  eagernefa  to  reco- 
ver that  fortrefs,  they  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans,  from  wliom  they  received  Panaftum,  which  they  hoped 
to   exchange  for    Py'lus  ;  forgetting   in   this   tranfaftion  an 
important  claufe  in  their  treaty  with  Athens,  "  that  neither 
of  the  contrafting  powers   (liouid,  without  mutual  commu- 
nication and    confent,  conclude   any   new   alliance."     The 
Thebans  rejoiced  in  the  profpect  of  embroihng   the  affaii-s 
of  Athens   and   Sparta  ;    and  the   Corinthians,  guided    by 
the  fame  hoftile  views,  readily  concurred  with  the  Thebans, 
and  openly  re-entered  into  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy. 
The  Peloponneilan  war  was  renewed  with  various  fuccels. 
The  addrefs  of  Alcibiades  prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  join 
the  Athenians ;  and  though  the  Spartans  gained  a  coniider- 
able  vittory  at  Mantinsea,  the  Athenians  were  on  the  whole 
pre-eminent.    Elated  with  fuccefs,  the  Athenians  undertook 
the  conquell  of  the  ifland  of  Meios,  a  ftate  that  never  had 
been  dependent  on  Athens,  nor  ever  interfered  in  the  Pclo- 
ponneiiau  war.     The  Athenians  fent  ambaffadors  to  require 
the  iflanders  to   forrender.     The  conference  between    their 
deputies  and  the  Melian  ftatefmen  is  detailed  by  Thucydides, 
and   is  one   of  the  molt  curious  and  intercfting  pieces  re- 
corded in  ancient  political  hiftory.     It  may  indeed   well  be 
ilyled   the   moral   creed   of  conquering    adventurers,   more 
openly  promulgated  than  in  modern  manifcftoes,  but  con- 
taining the  farrre    fentiments    which  dictated  in   our   own 
times  the  partitioning  fcheme  for  the  fpoliation  of  Poland, 
with  this  difference,  that  modern   robbers   on  a  great  fcale, 
by  fome  fpecious  plea  of  right,  do   hom,age    to  the  juftice 
which  they  tranfgrefs  ;  whereas  the  Athenian    deputy    did 
not  fliock  common  fenfe  by    fuch  an   unfounded   pretext. 
He  flated  the  real  title  to  the  ftizure  of  other  people's  pro- 
perty, fuperior  power ;  that  the  ffrcng  may  ufe  what   free- 
dom they  pleafe  with  the  weak.    There  is  not  a  fingle  word 
faid  tending  to  prove  either  juil  right  in   the  Athenians,  or 
laggreflion  in  the  Melians.     The  Athenian  ilates  the  power 
of  his  country,  and  the  miferies  the  Mel'ans  would  fufler  if 
they   attempted   refiflance.      The  peroration   to  this  cele- 
brated difeuffion  fully  illuftrafes  the  principles  on  which  the 
Athenians  proceeded,  and  fums  up  the   diplomatic  reafon- 
ing  :  "  You  are  determined,"  faid  the  Athenian  ambaffador, 
"  it   feems,  to   learn   by  fatal    experience,  that   fear  never 
compelled  the  Athenian's  to  defift  from  their  defigns,  efpe- 
cially  never  to  raife  the  fiege  of  any  place  which  they  had 
once  inverted.      For  during  the  whole  of  this  long  confer- 
ence, you  have  not  mentioned  a  fnigle  particular  capable  of 
affordiiig  any  julf  ground  of  confidence.     Deceived  by  the 
fplendor  of  words,  you   talk  of  honour  and   independence, 
rejefting  the  oflTers  of  a  powerful  flate,  whofe  arms  you  are 
unaWe  to  refiif,  and  whofe  proteftioii  you  might  obtain  at 
the  expence  of  a  moderate  tribute.     Left  Ihamc  ihould  have 
Vol..  III. 
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any  fliare  in  this  dangerous  behaviour,  we  fhall  leave  vou  to 
coiifult  privately,  only  reminding  you  once  more,  that  your 
prefent  deliberations  involve  the  fate  of  your  country."  The 
Athenian  ambafTddors  retired,  and  (hortly  afterward*  th« 
Melians  recalled  them,  and  declared  their  ujianimous  refo- 
lution  not  to  betray  in  one  unlucky  hour  the  l.berty  which 
they  had  maintained  for  leven  hundred  years  ;  depending  on 
the  vigorous  alTillanct  of  their  Lacedar.monian  kinfmen,  and 
trailing  efpecially  in  that  divine  providence  which  had  Iii- 
therto  preferved  them  amid  ft  the  general  convulfions  of 
Greece.  But.tliey  entreated  ihe  Athenians  to  accept  their 
offers  of  neutrality,  and  to  abllaia  from  unprovoked  vio- 
lence. The  ambaffadorj  prepared  for  returning  to  the  camp, 
leaving  the  commifiioncrs  v.ith  a  farcaflic  threat,  *'  that  of 
all  men,  in  fuch  a  delicate  ftualion,  the  Melians  alone 
thought  the  future  more  certain  than  the  paft,  and  would 
grievoutly  fuffer  for  their  folly,  in  preferring  to  the  pro- 
pofals  of  certain  and  immediate  fafety,  the  dtceitfulncfs  of 
hope,  the  inftability  of  fortune,  and  the  vain  profpeft  of 
Laced;emonian  aid."  The  Athenians,  irritated  by  oppo- 
fition,  invcftcd  without  delay  the  capital  of  Melos,  which 
was  blocked  up  for  feveral  months  by  fea  and  land.  The 
befieged,  after  faffering  cruelly  by  famine,  made  feveral 
dtfpcrate  fallies,  feized  the  Atlienian  magazines,  and  de- 
flroyed  part  of  their  works.  But  towards  the  cud  of  win- 
ter, their  reiiftasce  was  defeated  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  combined  with  domeiUc  trcafon.  The  males 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  were  put  to  the  fword  ;  the 
women  and  children  were  fubjefled  to  perpetual  fervitude  ; 
and  five  hundred  new  inhabitants,  drawn  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  of  Athens,  were  fent  to  occupy  the  vacant 
lands  which  had  been  cultivated  and  adorned  for  feven  cen- 
turies by  the  labour  of  the  exterminated  Melians. 

Succcfsful  iiijullice  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  more 
arduous  fehemes  of  aggreffion  and  conqueft,  and  they  hoped 
to  fubjugate  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
thefe  vifionary  fancies,  they  proieclcd  an  expedition  to  Si- 
cily, which  proved  fo  fatal  to  Athenian  grtatncfs.  With 
the  ufual  policy  of  conquerors,  they  maintained  a  clofe  in- 
lercourfe  with  the  weaker  flates  of  a  countiy  whicli  they 
projefted  to  fubdue.  Since  the  death  of  Pericles,  they  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Leontints,  who  being  hard 
preffed  by  the  Syracufans,  applied  for  afliilance  to  their  new 
confederates ;  for  this  puipofe  they  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Athens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lhe  celebratid  orator 
Gorgias,  who  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  Leontines  in  an  ora- 
tion fo  elegant  and  patlietic,  that  the  requeft  of  the  ambaffa- 
dors was  granted  ;  and  the  Athenians  fent  a  fleet  to  Rhe- 
gium,  to  affilt  the  Leontines.  Next  year  (B.C.  415),  they 
fent  thither  a  more  numerous  fieet  flill,  under  pretence  of 
aflilling  the  towns  oppreffed  by  the  Syracufans,  but  in  facl 
to  open  to  themfelves  a  way  to  the  conquell  of  Sicily.  Al- 
cibiades, by  his  harangues,  inftigatcd  the  Athenians  flill 
more  and  more  to  this  undertaking,  and  talked  of  nothing 
Icfs  than  extending  the  conquells  of  Athens  over  Africa 
and  Italy.  While  the  m.inds  of  the  Athenians  were  full  of 
thefe  mightv  projeils,  ambaifadors  arrived  from  the  Egiflians, 
to  implore  their  afTiilancc  againil  the  Selinontirns,  who 
were  fupported  by  the  Syracufans  ;  offering  at  the  fame 
time  to  pay  the  troops  that  lljould  be  fent  to  their  affiftance. 
The  Athenians,  tempted  by  thefe  promifes,  named  Alci- 
biades, Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  command  a  fleet  deftined 
to  fuccour  the  Egiflians.  Nicias  remonllrated  againfl  this 
expedition  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  and  painted  out  in  the 
mofl  lively  colours  what  ruinous  confequences  might  thence 
refult  to  the  republic.  He  reprcfented  to  the  Athenians,  that 
they  had  but  too  many  enemies  on  their  hands  already,  with- 
Ff  out 
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out  going  abroad  to  feck  for  more  ;  and  that  though  they 
were  hardly  beginning  to  rocover  fron:i  the  misfortunes  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  late  war  and  plague,  tliey  were  wantonly 
expofing  themfelves  to  a  greater  danger  Hill.  Nicias,  in 
this  harangue,  likewife  reflcdltd  indireftly  on  the  luxury  of 
Alcibiades,  who  had  now  carried  his  extravagance  to  an  in- 
credible pitch.  The  expence  of  the  furniture  of  his  houfe, 
and  of  liis  retinue,  was  prodigious.  His  table  wa{!  as  fump- 
tuous  as  that  of  any  prince  ;  and  he  contended  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  fcven  different  fets  of  horfe's.  To 
fupport  fo  expenfive  a  life,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
him  to  poflefs  vaft  funds ;  and  Nicias  no  doubt  meant  to  in- 
finuate,  that  Alcibiades  expeded  to  have  an  opportunity 
by  this  expedition  to  repair  his  private  fortune,  which 
mud  have  been  greatly  diffipated  by  fuch  enormous  ex- 
pences.  Alcibiades  anfwered  the  harangue  of  Nicias,  by 
telling  the  audience,  that  his  magniiicence  v/as  intended  to 
reflcft  honour  on  his  country  ;  he  put  them  in  mind  of 
his  ferv'ices  to  the  commonwealth  ;  he  affured  them  that 
the  cities  of  Sicily  were  fo  wear)'  of  the  opprcffion  of  their 
petty  fovcreigns,  that  they  would  inftantly  open  their  gates 
to  the  firft  power  which  fhould  appear  to  deliver  them  from 
their  prefent  flavery ;  and  he  concluded  witli  telling  them, 
that  to  carry  their  arms  abroad  was  the  furell  way  to  damp 
the  courage  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  Athenians  mull 
always  continue  mailers  at  fea,  in  fpite  of  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians.  The  Athenians,  delighted  with  this  flattering 
fpeech  of  Alcibiades,  entirely  difregarded  that  of  Nicias, 
who  was  a  man  of  a  foft  pufillanimous  t'ifpofition,  and  of 
an  irrefolute  temper.  They  therefore  perfitted  in  their  re- 
folution  to  undertake  this  expedition,  and  began  to  make 
the  neceffary  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmoft  difpatch. 
(Thucydides.)  Jull  as  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  the  point 
of  fctting  fail,  feveral  evil  prefagts  fell  out  that  extremely 
perplexed  the  minds  of  the  people,  ift.  The  feaft  of 
Adonis  happened  at  this  time,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
women  uttering  piteous  groans  and  lamentations  ;  and  it 
was  cullomary  for  all  the  inhabitants  on  that  occafion  to 
wear  mourning,  zdly.  The  ftatues  of  Mercury,  one  of 
which  Hood  before  the  entry  of  every  houfe,  were  all  maimed 
in  the  fame  night,  and  the  author  ot  this  piece  of  facrilege 
could  not  be  difcovered.  The  wild  libertine  character  of 
Alcibiades  expofcd  him  to  fufpicions  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  mifchief.  But  the  affeftion  entertained  for 
him  by  the  foldier^-  and  failors,  who  declared  that  they 
would  not  proceed  on  the  expedition,  if  the  fmalleil  violence 
was  offered  to  his  perfon,  preferved  him  at  prefent  from  any 
trouble  on  that  account.  Alcibiades  demanded  to  be  tried, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  juftifying  hiraftlf  be- 
fore his  departure.  But  the  people,  impatient  for  the  ex- 
pedition proceeding,  obUged  him  to  fet  fail.  The  view  of 
the  fleet  under  fail  attrafted  the  admiration  both  of  the  ci- 
tizens and  of  llrangcrs  ;  for  never  had  a  fingle  city  in  the 
wellern  world  diiplaycd  fo  grand  and  magnificent  an  arma- 
ment. It  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-fix  vefltls,  car- 
rying fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  foidicrs,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  heavy  armed.  Bcfides  thefe, 
there  were  thirty  veffels  loaded  with  provifions,  and  the 
whole  was  attended  by  one  hundred  barks,  without  includ- 
ing merchant  ftiips,  or  the  after  augmentations  of  the  fleet. 
Befides  the  fea  forces,  there  was  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
land  fervice,  and  among  thefe  a  few  cavalry.  All  the  forces 
were  equipped  in  the  mofl;  complete  manner  ;  and  upon  tiie 
whole,  there  could  hardly  be  a  grander  or  more  beautiful 
exhibition.  (B.  C.  414.)  When  the  troops  were  embarked, 
the  whole  fleet  on  a  fignal  given  by  a  trumpet,  weighed 
anchor,  attended  with  a  general    (hout  of  the  fpedlators, 
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pouring  out  their  mod  earnell  vows  for  the  fucctfs  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  fleet  direiiled  its  courfe  towards  Rhe- 
gium,  whither  they  difpatched  fome  fliips  before  the  reil, 
to  fee  that  the  money  promifed  by  the  Egiilians  was  ready  ; 
of  which,  however,  they  found  no  more  than  thirty  talents 
provided.  Nicias  availed  himfelf  of  this  circumftance  to 
enforce  the  reafons  he  had  infilled  on  againfl:  the  expedition, 
and  advifed  to  terminate  the  difputc  between  the  Egiftians 
and  Selinontines  in  an  amicable  manner  ;  to  oblige  the  for- 
mer to  fulfil  their  engagements  ;  and  then  to  return  to 
Athens.  Alcibiades,  on  the  contrary,  faid  it  would  be 
difgraceful  to  return  without  performing  fome  Cgnal  exploit 
with  fo  powerful  an  armament  ;  that  they  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  detacii  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  from  their  connedtion 
with  Syracufe,  to  bring  them  over  to  their  own  parly,  and 
after  obtaining  from  them  reinforcement;;  both  of  troops  and 
provifions,  to  attack  Syracufe.  Lamachus  advifed  to  march 
immediately  againll  Syracufe  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Alcibia- 
des prevailed.  They  therefore  continued  their  courfe  for 
Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  reduced  Catana.  At  Athens,  the 
enemies  of  Alcibiades  intent  alone  on  gratifying  their  re- 
fentment,  without  regarding  the  public  interefl,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  abfence  to  renew  againfl  him  an  accufation 
of  having  in  a  debauch  profaned  the  myfteries  of  Proferpine 
and  Ceres  ;  and  they  profecuted  the  accufation  with  the 
moll  inveterate  malice  and  animofity.  Many  perfons  were 
accufed,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  without  being  even  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  ;  and  a  veffel  was  difpatched  to  bring 
Alcibiades  to  ftand  trial  before  the  people.  To  this  he  ap- 
parently confented,  and  went  on  board  of  the  galley  ;  but 
on  arriving  at  Thurium,  he  difappeared.  Not  having  there- 
fore obeyed  the  fummons  within  the  hmited  time,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  for  contumacy,  and  his  cffefl*  were 
confifcated.  (Thucydides,  1.  vi. )  The  departure  of  Alci- 
biades fprcad  apprehenfion  through  the  army.  Nicias,  now 
chief  commander,  by  his  irreiolute  conduiil,  fuffered  the 
ardour  of  the  Athenians  to  cool,  and  he  fpent  the  grcateft 
part  of  the  fummer  inadlive  at  Catana.  The  Athenian 
foldiers,  impatient  of  fuch  dilatory  proceedings,  reproached 
their  general,  who,  to  pleafe  the  army,  rcfolved  to  befiege 
Syracufe.  Though  flow  in  counfel,  yet  vigorous  in  con- 
duft,  he  condufted  his  attacks  with  fo  much  ability,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  inchned  to  furrcnder.  Already  feveral 
ftates  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  declared  in  his  favour,  when 
a  Lacedsemonian  general  named  Gylippus  entered  the  be- 
fieged  city,  with  a  few  troops  which  he  had  brought  from 
Peloponnefus,  or  colleAed  in  Sicily.  Nicias  might  have 
prevented  him  from  landing  in  the  illand,  but  loft;  the  op- 
portunity ;  an  irreparable  fault,  which  proved  the  fource  of 
all  his  misfortunes.  Gyhppus  luvived  the  courage  of  the 
Syracufans,  defeated  the  Athen;aus,  and  held  them  blocked 
up  in  their  intrenchments.  Athens  fent  to  Sicily  another 
fleet  confilbing  of  about  feventy-tliree  gallics,  under  the 
command  of  Demoft;henes  and  Eurymedon,  and  a  fecond 
army  of  five  thoufand  men  heavily  armed,  and  fome  hght 
troops.  Demofthenes  having  lofl  two  thoufand  men  at  the 
attack  of  an  important  poll,  and  confidering  that  the  fea 
would  foon  be  no  longer  navigable,  and  that  the  troops 
were  wafting  away  by  dilorders,  propofed  to  abandon  the 
enterprife,  or  tranfport  the  army  to  fome  healthier  fituation. 
When  they  were  on  the  point  of  fetting  fail,  Nicias,  terri- 
fied at  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  Ipread  confternatioa 
through  the  camp,  confulted  the  augurs,  who  direfted  him 
to  wait  tvi'enty-leven  davs  longer.  Before  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  the  Athenians,  vanquifhed  by  lea  and  land, 
no  longer  able  to  remain  under  the  waOs  of  Syracufe  for 
want  of  provifions,  nor  to  efcape  out  of  the  harbour,  the 
7  mouth 
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month  of  whioh  was  (Iiiit  up  by  the  Svracufans.  took  tli^  P*,n,„  f                    i       , 

r.'  ■  ::  ou  to  ...a.,aon  their  LJ,  their  Lk.  l^d  uS  Thip.  of  tt  e""""!.  tot'■f^''".r''^''•'  ''^V  r""  ''*  '"''7* 

a    ■     .:t.rc   by   land  into  fome  town  of  SicUy.     They  be/an  to  rnt'hT.        T^  \    li'ff«'- the  r,a  lons  of  Greece   mutuaUy 

t.-        march  to  the  nu,r.ber  of  forty  thoufa'nd  ^S  S-  ^vofe    L  de'^L  3^    b      rk""7  'r'"^    °-"r  ?/'" 

irx  „ot  only   tiie  troops  furniihed  them  by  the  ftates  of  tW  h               ,       /.      1  ban.(hm£nt,  he  put  h.ml.If  at 

It^'y  and  Sicily,  but  the  crews  of  the  RaUey  ,  th    S  for   -dt  '  of'th    P    f    '  ^'"""^  ^"-'V^  ''"   HJlcfpont, 

'•-''—"           -         •       b.   .)  .'•">-  »oii^.  lorcid  one  ot  the  Pcrfian  governors  to  fi^n  an  advaritageoui 


(liould  have_  their  lives  granted  them,  and  be  fpared  the  hor 
rors  of  a  dungeon.    Nicias,  having  failed  in  a  negotiation  he 


his  conduit,  were  a  fcries  of  triumphs  for  himfclf,  and  of 
public  rejoicings  for  the  multitude.  When,  amidft  the  ac. 
clamations  of  the  whole  city,  they  faw  him  fail  from  the 
Pirsus  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ftiips,  no  doubt  was  eotcr- 


had  entered  into,  conduAed  the   remainder  of  the  army  as 

far  as  the  river  Afinarus.      On  his  arrival  there,  the  greater 

r  ^i,      r  ij-         .  II  1         ■        \  •  n    °    ^  "  ..^..t.  v^*   a  iiuituitu  iiiius,   iiu  uuuoi  was  enter- 

part   of  the   foldiers   tormented  by  a  burning  thuft,  ruflied  tamed   but  that  his   rapid   victories    would    foon   force  the 

m  confufion  into  the  nver,  wnile  others  were  dr.ven  into  it  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponncfus  to  fubmit  to  the  law  of  the 

by_the^enemy.      Such   as   aUempted  to  faye   themfelves  by  conqueror;  the  airival  of  a  courier  was  every  moment  ex- 


fwimming  found  on  the  oppofite  (hore  Iteep  banks  lined 
with  dartmen,  who  made  a  terrible  (laughter  of  them- 
Eight  thoufand  men  perifhed  ia  the  attack  ;  till  at  length 
Nicias  thus  addj-efled  Gylippus :  "  Dil'pofe  of  me  as  you 
fliall  think  proper  ;  but  (liew  mercy  at  leall  to  thefe  unhappy 
foldiers."  Gylippus  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  car- 
nage.     The   Syracufans   returned  to  their  city,    bringing 

back  with  them  feven  thoufand  prifoners,  who  were  thrown  _ 

into  the  quarries,  where  for  many  months  they  experienced     ftantly  returned,  and  offered  b^^ttie"to7heTiaor7  who'di'd 


-  every  moment  ex- 
petted  with  the  news  of  the  deftruaion  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  conqucft  of  Ionia.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  flattering  ex- 
pettations,  they  learnt  that  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  galleyj 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedjemonians.  The 
engagement  took  place  during  the  abfence,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  precife  orders,  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  pafs  into  Ionia  to  levy  contributions  for  the  fubfiilencc  of 
his  troops.     On  the  firft  intelhgence  of  this  check,   he  in 


inconceivable  miferies.  Numbers  of  them  perifhed  there, 
and  others  were  fold  as  flaves.  Nicias  and  Demofthenes 
were  among  the  maflacred.  A  few  efcaped  both  death  and 
bondage  through  the  charms  of  dramatic  poetry,  by  recit- 
ing paffdges  from  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  tragedies  of 
Eui-ipides. 

The  d'.fcomfiture  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  filled  Athens 


not  venture  to  accept  it.  He  had  retrieved  the  honour  of 
Athens  ;  the  lofs  was  trifling,  but  it  fufficeJ  for  the  jealoufy 
of  his  enemies.  They  exafperated  the  people,  who  dripped 
him  of  the  general  commai.d  of  the  armies  with  as  much 
precipitation  as  they  had  manifefttd  in  inverting  him  with 
that  dignity.  After  the  fecond  exile  of  Alcibiades,  the- 
war  continued  for  fcvcral  years,  the   Spartans  being  now 


with  confternation  and  difmay,  and  fhe  had  reafon  to  dread     commanded  by  Lyfandcr,  after  Alcibiades,  the  firft  general  of 

ftill  greater  calamities.      Her  allies  were  ready  to  Ihake  off     "^  r,,-,,'   ,  ,-         ,  n    .  .      . 

the  yoke  ;   the  other  ftates  of  Greece    were  confpiring  her 

ruin  ;  the  Peloponncfians  already  thought  themfelvcs  jufti- 

fied  by  her  example  in   breaking   the  truce.     Already  flie 

difcovcred  in  their  operations,  more   flcilfuUy  planned  and 

conducl-d,  the  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  the  fuperior  genius 

by  which  they  were  direfted.     Alcibiades  enjoyed  at  Lace- 

dsemon  that  refpe^  and   i:iSuence  he  every  where  obtained. 

It  was  by  his   advice  that  the  Lacedimonians  adopted  the 

refolution  of  fending   fuccours  to  the  Syracufans,  renewing 

their  inroads   into  Attica,  and  fortifying,  at  the  diftance  of 

one  hundred  and  twenty   ftadia  from  Athens,  the   pod  of 

Decelia,  which  held  that  city  blocked  on  the  hmd  fide.    To 

annihilate   the   p  j'v;r  of  Athens,  it  was  neceffary  to  favour 

the  revolt  of  her  allies,  and  deftroy  her  navy.     Alcibiades 

repaired  to  the  coalls  of  Aha  Minor ;  and  Chios,  Miletus, 

and  other  flourilhi.ig  cities,  declared  for  the  Lacedxinonians. 

By    his  accijiTiplifhmeiits   he  captivated  Tiffaphcrnes,    the 

governor  of  Sardis  ;  and  the  king  of  Perfia  engaged  to  pay 

the  fleet   of  Peloponnefus.     This   fecond  war,    conducted 

with  more  regularity  than  the  former,  would  quickly   have 

been   terminated,  had   not  Alcibiades,    purfued  by   Agis, 

king  of  Lacedxmon,  whofe  wife  he  had  feduccd,  and  by 

the  other  chiefs  of  the  league,  who  took  umbrage  at  his 


Greece.  Till  the  tweiity-feventh  year  of  the  war7  the  fuc- 
cefs  was  various,  and  operations  were  principally  maritime. 
The  great  objeft  of  the  Peloponncfians  was  the  reduction 
of  the  Athenian  colonies  ;  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
VEgean  fea  v,-ere  the  chief  fcenes  of  warfare.  In  the  twenty- 
feventh  campaign,  a  large  Athenian  fleet  was  ilationed  at 
th;  mouth  of  the  river  -"Egos.  Confidering  themfelvcs  ai 
incontrovcrtibly  fuperior  to  the  enemy,  many  of  the  Athe- 
nian foldiers  left  the  fliips,  and  were  carelcfsly  difpcrfed  on 
Ihore.  Alcibiades,  being  in  that  neighbourhood,  and, 
though  in  banilhment,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, warned  the  Athenian  generals  of  their  hazardous  pofi- 
tion,  and  the  want  of  difcipline  aiiiong  their  foldiers  and 
feamen  ;  after  reprefenting  to  them  the  danger  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  on  an  inhofpitable  coatl,  without  either  harbours  or 
cities  to  which  they  might  retire  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  he  offer- 
ed to  co-operate  with  them,  by  falling  upon  the  enemy  at 
land,  with  fome  Thracian  troops  under  his  command.  But 
the  generals  defpife.i  his  advice,  and  refuled,  out  of  jealoufv, 
to  accept  of  his  fervicc.  Lyfander,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
to  attack  the  Atheninns  whin  totally  off  their  guard.  Hav- 
ing learned  from  his  fcouts,  that  the  enemy  were  Uraggl  ng 
with  even  more  than  their  ufual  carelefinefs,  Lyfandcr  cm- 
braced  the  opportunity,  and  bore  down  upon  the  (hips  tlius 


glory,  at  length  confidered  that,  after  avenging  himfelf  on  ^defcrted   by   the  chief  portion  of  the  fighting  men.     The 

his  coutitrj-,  it  nowonly  remained  for  him  to  proteft  it  from  victory  was  complete,  if  that  can  be  called  a  viclor)-  where 

inevitable  ruin.     With   this  view,  he  contrived  to  fufpend  there  wa'i  fcarccly   any  rifillance.     The  vigilant  aftivity  of 

the  operations  of  Tiffapheraes,  and  the  departure  of  the  Conon  endeavoured  feafonably  to  a.Temble  the  ftrength  of 
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the  Athenians  ;  but  his  advice  was  difJained  by  officers  in- 
capable and   unworthy   of  command,  and   his   orders  were 
dtfpifed  by  feamen  uiiaccuftomed  and    unwilling  to  obey. 
At  length  they  became  fcnfiblc  of  the  danger,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  avoid  it.     Their  fliips  were  taken,  either  altoge- 
ther empty,    or  manned   with   fuch   feeble  crews  as   were 
unable  to  work,  much   Icfs  to   defend   them..  -   The  troops 
and  failors  who  flocked  to  the  fliore  from  different  quarters, 
and   with   dilordered   precipitation,    were  attaciced   by   the 
regular  onfct  and  difciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponnefians. 
Thofe  who  fought  were  flain  ;  the  remainder   fled  into  the 
utmoft   recelTes  of  the  Cherfoiiefus,  or  took  refuge  in  the 
Athenian  fortrefles,  which  were  fcattered  over  that  penin- 
fula.     Out  of  a  fl;tt  of  an   hundred   and  eighty  fail,  only 
nine  vefTels  had  efcaped,  eight  of  which  were  condnfled  by 
Conon  to   the  fricr.Jly  iiland  of  Cyprus,  while  the  ninth 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  a  difaller  equally 
unexpected   and  fatal.     L.yfander  propofed   to   purfue   his 
blow  to  the   deitruiAion  of  the  Athenians,  reduced   all  the 
colonies  of  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  and  pro- 
ceeded to   the   fi.-ge  of  Athens.     While  he   invefted    this 
city  by  fea,  a  powerful  army  co-operated  with  him  by  land. 
The  Athenians,  having  defended  themfelv'ssfor  three  months, 
were  reduced  to  the  e;;tremity  of  diilrefs,  and  at  length  this 
celebrated  city   was  captured,  difmantled,  and   rendered   a 
dependency  of  Sparta.     Such  was  the  ruinous   termination 
of  the   Peloponnelian   war.    (B.C.  404.)     The   conquerors 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  thirty  perfons,  who, 
from  their  rapacity   and  cruelty,  earned   and   acquired  the 
name  of  the  thirty  tyrants.      During  their  fway  Athens  had 
fcarcely   any   political    txiftence,     and    its  hiltory    is   only 
marked  by   domedic   injuftice   and   mifery.     The   unhappy 
Athenians  cad  their  eyes  on  Alcibiades,  in   the   confidence 
that  he  could,  and  the   hopes  that  he  would,  effeft   their 
deliverance.     But  Lyfander,  entertaining  a  fimilar  idea  of  the 
powers    and  difpofition   of  that   illuftrious   exile,  prevailed 
on  Pharnabazus,  the  Perfian  fatrap,  to  perpetrate  his  mur- 
der.    The  thirty  tyrants,   freed   from   the   fear  of  fuch   an 
avenger,    proceeded   to  greater  enormity   than   ever ;    until 
Thralybnlus,  inheriting   the   magnanimous   f;>irit  of  a  free 
Athenian,  put  himfelf  at  the   head  of  his  injured  country- 
men, expelled  the  tyrants  (B.  C.  401),  and  favoured  by  the 
diffLnfions  of  the  Spartan  leaders,  re-eftablifhed  a  free   go- 
vernment in  Ath.ens.      Deprived,  however,  of  her  colonial, 
naval,  and  many  of  her  commercial  refources,  Athens  con. 
tinned  of   little  importance    in   the  public   tranfaftions  of 
Greece.     The  chief  domeltic  event  which  diftinguiflies  this- 
part  of  Athenian  hiftory,  is  tiie  fate  of  Socrates  ;  but  of  the 
life  as  well  as  of  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  fage,  a  full 
account  will  be  given  under  the  appropriate  article. 

While  the  Athenians  had  thus  loll  not  only  pre-eminence 
but  independence  and  political  importance,  they  were  IHll 
diilingnifhed  for  good  a-nd  bad  qualities,  which  had  (lione  fo 
confpicuoudy  in  the  days  of  their  profperity.  Genius  was 
Jtill  iranfcendent,  though  direfted  to  difl'erent  objefts  from 
thofc  which  had  employed  a  Themiftocles  and  a  Cimon. 
Inllead  of  aftive  efforts  for  aggrandizing  their  country, 
Athenian  talents  were  now  chiefly  employed  in  piirfuits 
dellined  to  delight  and  inftrucl  all  the  enhgntened  world. 
Poetry,  hilirory,  and  philofophy  by  different  means  purfued 
the  fame  end,  the  promotion  of  wifdom,  virtue,  and  happi- 
nefs.  But  as  epic  and  dramatic  excellence  had  been  already 
carried  to  the  higheft  conceivable  perfeftion  ;  the  poetry 
of  Athens  at  this  period  was  lefs  fupereminent  than  her 
hiftory  and  philofophy.  Thucydides  and  Socrates  being 
dead,  Xenophon  and  Plato  occupied  the. higheft  rank. 
The  overbearing  infolence  with  which  the  Spartans  exer- 


cifed  their  fupremacy   over   the  Grecian  ftates,  proved  ulti- 
mately the   means  of  their  degradation,    ar.d  enabled  the 
Athenians  to   recover  a  certain   portion  of  their   political 
power,  and  their  confequence  among  their  neighbours.    The 
confederacy  which  was  formed  againfl  Sparta   enabled  the 
Athenians   to  defeat  the  LacedsEnioi'iiiMis  at   fea,  to  regain 
their   naval   fupcriority,  and  to  rebuild   their  harbour  and 
walls.  (B.  C.  394-)     This  revolution   from   dependency  to 
maritime  fupremacy  they  owed  to  the  courage  and  policy  of 
the  celebrated  Conon.  {See  Conon).    Thrafybulus  feconded 
the  exploits  of  Conon,  and  the  Athenians  rcfumed  the  com- 
mand of  maritime  fcttlements,  which  had  been  wreftcd  from 
them  ten  years  before  by  the  viftorious  Spartans.     The  re- 
viving fortune  of  the  Athenians  recalled  their  military  ener- 
gies, and  various  commanders  ftarted  up,  not  unworthy  of 
the  native  country  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades.     Iphicratcs, 
Chabrias,  and  Tim.otheus,  gave  glorious  fpecimicns  of  valour 
and  conduct;    but   the    peace  of  Antalcidas   (B.C.  387.) 
fufpended   their   exertions.      For   feveral   years   after   this 
treaty,  the  Spartans  endeavoured'by  ftratagem  and  furprife 
to  re-eftabli(h  their  predominancy  ;  thty  feized  the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  and  attempted  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the 
harbour  of  Athens,  though  nominally  at  peace   with   both 
countries.     The  Athenians  joined   with   the  Thebans  in  re- 
venging this  outrage  :   Chabrias  repulfed  the  army  of  Sparta, 
while  Iphicrates   and  Timotheus   deftroyed  her   fleets,   and 
Athens  rofe  to  an  equality  with  her  rival.     Peace  being  again 
concluded  between   the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  the  latter 
were  fpeftators  of  the  conteft  between  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
where  the  renowned  EpaminondasgaveatLeudlra(B.C.37i) 
fuch  a  blow  to  Spartan  power ;   the  Athenians  were  invited 
by  the  viftors  to  join  in  an  alliance  for  crufliing  their  antient 
enemies  ;    but  they  regarded  found  policy  more  than  reient- 
ment,  and  would  not  throw  their  weight  into  the  Theban 
fcale,  already  preponderant.     The  Theban  hero  having  llill 
farther  reduced  the   Spartans,   and   invaded   Laconia,    the 
Athenians  took  active  fteps  for  rendering  afTiftance  to  the 
now  weaker  party,  and  fent  an  army  to  defend  Peloponntfus  ; 
but  the  battle  of  Mantinoea  (B.  C.  363)  arrelled  Epaminon-   ' 
das  in  the  career  of  victory.     After  him  no  Theban  arole  fit 
for  imitating  his  example,  or  executing   his   defigns.     The 
Thebans  became   languid;   the  Spartans  on  the  other  hand 
were  exhauftcd.     Athens  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contefts  which  had  weakened  her  two  fucceffors  in  the 
dominion  of  Greece.     Taught  by  experience,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  fubdue  the  territories  of  her  warlike  neighbours; 
but  the  numerous  iflar.ds  of  the  jEgean  and  Ionian  teas,   the 
remote  coafts  of  Thrace  and  Afia,  invited   the   adtivity  of 
their  fleet,  which  they  might  now  employ  in   foreign   con- 
quefts,    fearlefs   of  domeftic    envy.     Tt  appears,  that   foon 
after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,    Euboca  again   acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  Athens,  an  event  facilitated  by  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Theban  partifans  belonging  to  that  place, 
in  the  battle  of  Mantina;a.      From  the  Tliracian  Bofphorus 
to  Rhodes,  feveral  places  along  both  ftiores  fubmitted  (B.  C. 
360.)  to  the  arms  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphicrates; 
men,   who,  having    furvived   Agefilaus    and   Epaminondas, 
were  far  fnperior  in  abilities  and  in  virtue,  to  the  contempo- 
rary generals  of  otl'.er  republics.     The  Cyclndes  and  Corcyra 
courted  the  friendlhip  of  a  people  able  to  interrupt  their  navi- 
gation, and  to  dclhoy  their  com.mercc  :   Byza:itium  had  be- 
come their  ally  ;  and  there  was  reafon  to  hope  that  Aniphi- 
polis    would  foon  be   reduced  to  fubjedtion.      Such   multi- 
plied  advantages   revived  the   ancient   grandeur  of  Athens, 
which  once  more  commanded   the  fea.  with  a  fleet  of  near 
three  hu.ndred  fail,  and   employed   the  belt  half  of  her  citi- 
zens and   fubjcfts  in  flups  of  war  or  commerce.     This  tide 
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of  profpcky,  flowing  fo  grateful  after  adverfily  and  opprcf-    dialcly  determined  to  caufe  a  dlverfion  of  the  enemy's  faree. 

f^,n,  proved  eventually  the  caufe  of  tl.cn- ru,n.     The  popa-    from   Samos  and  Le^.nos,   by  layinrf-ge  tTsjUrSum 

The  defign  fuccecdtd;  the  allies  withdrew  from  thcfc 
illandi,  collected  their  whole  naval  ftrength,  and  prepared 
vigoroufly  for  defending  the  principal  city  in  their  confede- 
racy. The  hoflile  armaments  approached  each  other  with 
a  refolution  to  join  battle,  when  a  fudden  and  violent  ftorm 
arofe,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  for  the  Athenians  to  bear 


-      -  - ,  .  -  popu- 

lace abandoned   themielves  to  idlenefs,  difTipation,  and  fen- 

fuality ;  and  to  fupply  their  extravagance,  fought  projects  of 
injuftice  and  rapacity.  To  direct  tlie  formation,  and  head 
the  execution  of  fuch  fchemes,  a  daring  and  proflin^ate 
leader  prefented  himfelf  in  Chares,  wliofe  foIdier-like\p- 
pearance,  blunt  addrefs,  and  bold  impetuous  valunr,  maflied 
his  felfirti  ambition,  and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace. His  perfon  was  gigantic  and  robufl,  his  voice  com- 
manding, his  nvinners  haughty  ;  he  alTifrted  politively,  and 
promifed  boldly;  and  his  prefumption  was  fo  exceffive,  that 
it  concealed  his  incapacity,  not  only  from  others,  but  from 
himfelf.  Though  an  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful  partifan,  he 
was  unacquaiated  with  the  great  duties  of  a  general ;  and 
his  defefts  appear  the  more  ilriking  and  palpable,  when 
compared  with  the  abiUties  of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus, 
liis  contemporaries,  wlio  prevailed  as  often  by  addrefs  as  by 
force,  and  whofc  conquells  were  fecured  to  the  republic 
by  the  moderation,  juiUce,  and  humanity  with  which  they 
had  been  obtained,  and  with  v.-hlch  they  continued  to  be  go- 
verned. Chares  propofcd  a  very  different  mode  of  adminillra- 
tion ;  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  fupply  the  dcfefts  of 
their  treafury,  and  to  acquire  the  materials  of  tliofe  plea- 
fures  whicli  they  regarded  as  effential  to  their  happi::efs, 
by  plundering  the  wealth  of  tlieir  allies  and  colonies. 
This  counfel  was  too  faithfnlly  obeyed  ;  the  vexations 
anciently  exercifed  againft  the  tributaiy  and  dependent  ftates, 
were  renewed  and  exceeded.  The  weaker  communities 
complained  and  remonftrated  againfl  this  intolerable  rapacity 
and  opprefTion  ;  while  the  iflands  of  Chios,  Coos,  Rhodes, 
as  well  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  prepared  openly  to  revolt, 
and  engaged  with  each  other  to  repel  force  by  force,  until 
they  (liould  obtain  peace  and  independence  (B.  C.  358). 
Chares,  probably  the  chief  inftrumeut  as  well  as  the  advifer 
of  the  arbitrary  meafures  which  had  ocafioned  the  revolt, 
was  fent  out  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  quafh  at 
once  the  hopes  of  the  iiifurgents.  He  failed  towards  Chios, 
with  an  intention  to  feize  the  capital  of  that  ifl-ind,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  and  prime  mover  of  rebellion. 
The  confederates,  informed  of  his  motions,  had  already 
drawn  thither  the  greateft  part  of  their  force;  the  city  of 
Chios  was  befieged  by  fea  and  laud  ;  the  idandcrs  defended 
themfelves  with  vigour;  Chares  found  it  diificult  to  repulfe 
their  fallies  :  his  fleet  attempted  to  enter  their  harbour  with- 
out fuccefs;  the  (liip  of  Ciiabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far; 
and  that  able  commander,  whofe  valour  and  integrity  merited 
a  better  fortune,  though  deferted  by  the  fleet,  yet  forfook 
not  the  fliip  entrufted  to  him  by  the  republie.  His  compa- 
nions threw  away  their  fliields,-  and  laved  themfelves  by 
fwimming  to  the  Athenian  fquatlron,  which  was  llill  within 
their  reach;  bulChabrias,  fighting  bravely,  fell  by  the  darts 
of  the  Cliians,  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  difgrace- 
ful  life.  Encouraged  by  advantages  over  their  enemy,  who 
had  at  firft  affefted  to  defpife  them,  the  infurgents  augment 
their  fleet,  and  ravaged  the  ifles  of  Lcmnos  and  Samos.  The 
Athenians,  indignant  that  the  territories  of  their  faithful 
alhes  (Irould  fall  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  rebels,  fitted 
out,  early  in  the  next  year,  a  new  armament  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mneilheus,  the  fon  of  Iphicrates,  and  fon-in-law  to 
Timotheus,  expefting  that  the  new  commander  would  re- 
fpeclfully  liften  to  the  advice  of  thofe  great  men,  who  per- 
haps declined  afti.g  as  principals  in  an  expedition  where 
Chares  po{rtfl"ed  any  fliare  of  authority.  That  general  had 
raifcd  the  fiege  of  C'.iios,  and  now  cruifcd  in  the  Hellefpont; 
where,  being  joined  by  iVlnellheus,  the  united  fquadrons 
amounted  to  i.a  hu.idred  and  twenty  fail.     It  was  imme- 


up  to  the  enemy,  or  even  to  keep  the  fea,  without  being 
pofed  to  (hipwreck.     Chares  alone  confidently  infilled 
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commencing  the  attack,  while  the  other  commanders,  

cautious  and  experienced,  perceived  the  difadvantag'e,  and 
declined  the  unequal  danger.  His  impetuofity,  thus  over- 
ruled by  the  prudence  of  his  colleagues,  was  converted  into 
refentment  and  fury;  he  called  the  failors  and  foldiers  to 
witnefs  their  oppofition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet  of  reproach;  and,  with  the  firll  opportunity,  dif- 
patehed  proper  meffengers  to  Athens,  to  accufe  them  of 
incapacity,  cowardice,  and  total  ntgleft  of  duty.  The  ac- 
cufation  was  fupportedby  venal  orators  in  the  pavof  Chares; 
Timutlieus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally.  'The  former 
trufted  to  his  innocence  and  eloquence;  the  latter  ufed  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient  to  fway  the  judges,  conform- 
able, however,  to  the  fpirit  of  that  age,  when  courts  of  juf- 
tice  were  frequently  inllruments  of  opprcflion,  governed  bv 
every  fpecies  of  undue  influence,  eafily  corrupted  and  cafily 
intimidated.  The  targeteers,  or  hght  infantry-,  who  had 
been  armed,  difciplincd,  and  long  commanded  by  Iphicrates, 
enjoyed  the  fame  reputation  in  Greece,  which  the  '•  Tabian" 
foldiers  afterwards  did  in  Italy,  They  were  called  "  Iphi- 
cratenlian"  troops,  from  the  name  of  this  commander,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their  fame,  and  to  whofe 
perfon  (notwithftanding  the  ftridlnefs  of  his  difcipline)  they 
were  ftrongly  attached  by  the  tics  of  gratitude  and  ellcem. 
The  youngeft  and  bravell  of  this  celebrated  band  readily- 
obeyed  the  injundions  of  their  admired  general  ;  furrounded, 
on  t'le  day  of  trial,  tlie  benches  of  the  magillrates,  and  took 
care  feafonably  to  difplay  the  points  of  their  daggers.  It 
was  the  law  of  Athens,  that  after  preliminaries  had  been  ad. 
jufted,  and  the  judges  affembled,  the  parties  fhould  be  heard, 
and  the  trial  begun  and  ended  on  the  fame  day;  nor  could 
any  perfon  be  tried  twice  for  the  fameoflence.  The  rapidity 
of  this  mode  of  procedure  favoured  the  views  of  Iphicrates; 
the  magillrates  were  overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a  dan- 
ger which  they  had  neither  llrength  to  refill  nor  time  to 
elude;  they  were  compelled  to  an  immediate  decifion;  but 
inllead  of  the  ftntence  of  death,  which  was  expeAed,  they 
iinpofcd  a  fine  on  the  delinquents,  which  no  Athenian 
citizen  in  that  age  was  in  condition  to  pay.  This  feverity 
drove  into  bani:liment  thofe  able  and  illullrious  commanders. 
Timotheus  failed  to  Chalcis,  ia  Euboea,  and  afterwards  to 
the  ifle  of  Leflios,  both  which  places  his  valour  and  abilities 
had  recov.red  for  the  republic,  and  which,  being  chofen  as 
his  refidence  in  difgrace,  fufticiently  evince  the  mildnefs  of 
his  government,  and  his  moderation  in  profperity.  Iphi- 
crates travelled  into  Thrace,  where  le  long  refided ;  he  had 
formerly  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  the  moll  confidcr- 
aMe  of  the  Thracian  princes,  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
fcurity;  nor  did  either  he  or  Timotliens  thenceforth  take 
any  fhare  in  the  affairs  of  their  ungrateful  counti")-.  Thus  did 
the  focial  war  deflroy  or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and 
Timotheus,  the  bell  gcnei-als  whom  Greece  could  boaft ;  and, 
honed  Phocion  excepted,  the  lall  venerable  remains  of  Athe- 
nian virtue.     (.Sec  Gillies,  vol.  iii.  p.  484.) 

Sunk  in  idlenefs,  amufenunt,  and  vice,  the  Athenians 
wanted  nothing  to  complete  their  dellruftion  but  an  am- 
bitious and  enterpril'iijT  fonign  enemy.     This  they  found  in 
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Philip  king  of  Macedon,  who  fii-ft  extended  his  power  la 
countrits  not  inimi.diately  connefted  with  Greece,  and  at 
the  fame  time  iiicreafcd  the  means  of  farther  extenfion. 
Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  in  Greece;  rnd  between  the 
Theban?  :.:)c\  Piiocians,  concerning  lands  annexed  to  the' 
temple  of  Delphi,  which  afterwards  involved  the  (rreatcr 
part  of  Greece,  and  among  others  the  Athenians.  Pliilip, 
taking  advantage  of  thcfc  diflfenfions,  marched  towards  the 
interior  of  Greece,  knowing  that  the  Athenians  were  the 
moll  immediately  inteixfted  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  and  the 
ableft,  if  they  exerted  ihemfelvef,  to  do  it  elieftually;  he 
direfted  a  great  part  of  his  policy  to  the  prevention  of  thofe 
cxertior.s.  He  was  aware  that  in  a  democracy  the  governors 
are  the  tools  of  the  demagogues  ;  by  flattery,  by  carefles, 
and  by  bribery,  he  effeftually  procnred  the  favour  of  thofe 
leaders  of  the  populace.  One  patriot,  however,  he  could 
never  conupt;  Demollhenes  exerted  the  whole  force  of  his 
energetic  eloquence  (from  B.C.  35610  336)  to  roufe  the 
Athenians  to  a  fenfe  of  tiieir  danger,  from  the  encroachments 
of  Philip.  (For  the  nature  and  charafter  of  Demollhenes'a 
eloquence,  fee  article  Demosthenes.)  This  power! ul 
orator  occafionally  roufed  his  countrymen  from  their  le- 
thargy, but  never  to  fiich  great  exertions  as  he  declared 
neceffary,  and  ,as  the  circumilances  required:  on  gaiuing 
fome  partial  advantages,  they  returned  to  their  indolence 
and  licentioufncfs.  Philip  amufed  them  by  embafGes,  fe- 
duccd  them  by  their  demagogues,  and  continued  his  en- 
croachments: when  they  fhould  have  been  fending  power- 
ful armaments,  they  fent  ambafiadors:  thefe,  Demollhenes 
excepted,  PhiHp  corrupted;  and  the  intereils  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  betrayed.  In  vain  Demollhenes  dcnionftrated 
the  views  of  Philip,  and  treachery  of  the  demagogues:  he 
could  not  ftimulate  them  to  vigorous  and  perfevering  efforts, 
until  Philip's  power  became  too  formidable  for  rclillance. 
A  combination  of  the  dates  of  Greece  was  as  length  formed 
againll  Pliilip  ;  but  too  late  to  be  fuccefslul.  The  allies 
vere  totally  defeated  at  Chxronea  (B.C.  338),  and  the 
Athenians  became  a  dependency  of  Macedon.  A  popular 
;(i'riter  (fee  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.)  obfcrves, 
that  the  hillory  of  the  Athenians,  properly  fpeaking,  com- 
inences  about  150  years  after  the  tirft  olympiad  ;  and  con 
eluded  at  the  battle  of  Chsronea,  it  contains  fcarcely  more 
than  300  years.  In  this  ferics  of  years  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
certain  important  intervals,  which  mark  the  rife,  progrefs, 
and  decline  of  their  empire;  and  if  thefe  aras  be  dilliiigunTied 
by  charafteriftic  names,  the  firft  may  be  called  the  age  of 
Solon,  or  of  the  laws;  the  fecond,  the  age  of  Themillocles 
and  Ariftides,  or  the  age  of  glory;  and  the  tliird,  that  of 
Pericles,  or  the  age  of  luxury  and  the  arts. 

The  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Chironea  never  re- 
covered their  importance.  During  the  contells  of  Alexan- 
der's fucccffors,  they  followed  the  fortunes  of  different  chief- 
tains, but  chiefly  adhered  to  the  fide  of  Demetrius  and  his 
defcendants,  who  ellab'idied  themfelves  on  the  throne  of 
Macfdon.  When  the  intrigues  of  the  fecond  Philip  with 
the  renowned  Hannibal  pruvokcd  the  Romans  to  invade 
Greece,  the  Athenians  joined  the  invaders,  and  Athens 
became  the  dependent  ally  of  the  conquerors.  In  the 
Mithndatic  war,  Athens  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Asiatic  monarch,  was  befiurgtd  by  Sylla  (B.C.  87),  wlio  took 
and  plundered  their  city,  demoliflied  its  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, butchered  its  inhabitants,  and  reduced  it  to  a  Hate  of 
defcilation.  When  this  florm  fubfided,  Atliens  enjoyed 
profound  tranquillity  till  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 
Caefar  and  Pompcy,  when  it  took  part  with  the  latter,  and 
was  reduced  to  great  ftraits  by  Calenus,  the  lieutenant  of 
Csefar.     Difappointed  iu  their  hopes  of  being  relieved  by 


Pompey,  the  Athenians  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  were 
more  kindly  trtated  than  they  expefted;  for  Ca:far  n*t 
only  pardonc'l  them,  but  took  them  under  his  proteftion, 
alleging,  "  that  Ic  fparcd  the  living  for  the  fake  of  the 
dead."  But  aveiJt  f.om  fervitudc,  they  no  fooner  heard  of 
Cicfar'i  death  than  they  openly  declared  for  his  murderers  ; 
receiving  Brutus  and  Caflius  into  their  city,  and  even  ereft- 
iag  (latnes  to  th.ni,  v/hich  were  placed  next  to  thofe  ofHar- 
modJus  and  Arlltogiton.  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
CaflTms,  they  attached  themfelves  to  Antony,  who  redorcd 
them  to  their  former  privileges,  and  enlarged  their  domi- 
nions, by  fubjefling  to  Athens  the  iflands  of  Cca,  Scia- 
thus,  Paparathns,  and  .^gina.  Of  this  ifland,  however, 
they  were  deprived  by  Auguflus,  and  forbidden  to  fell  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  as  a  punidiment  which  he  infiidled 
upon  them  for  their  ingratitude  to  Julius  Cxfar.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  they  revolted,  but 
were  foon  reduced  to  their  former  obedience.  Germanicus, 
the  adopted  fon  of  Tiberius,  honoured  them  with  the 
privilege  of  having  a  liilor,  which  was  confidered  as  a  mark 
of  fovereign  power.  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  thtm  by 
Tiberius  and  his  fucceffors,  under  whole  protection  they 
maintained  their  ancient  form  of  government  fill  the  reign 
of  Vefpafian,  who  reduced  Attica,  with  the  rell  of  Greece, 
to  a  Roman  province,  faying,  "  that  the  Greeks  knew  not 
how  to  enjoy  their  liberty."  But  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
had  been  prxtor  of  Athens  before  his  acceffion  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  reftored  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  former  privileges.  He  repaired  the  two  ports  of  the 
Pirseus  and  Munychia,  and  added  a  whole  dillrift  of  new 
buildings  to  the  old  city.  This  quarter  was  called  Adrian- 
opolis,  from  Adrian,  whom  the  Athenians  llyled  the  fecond 
founder  of  their  city.  The  privileges  granted  by  Adrian 
were  confirmed  and  extended  by  his  fucceffors  M.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Antoninus  the  philofopher.  Severus 
abridged  them  of  many  privileges  in  revenge  for  an  affront 
which  he  received  at  Athens,  while  he  ftudied  in  that  city. 
They  were  favoured  by  Valerian  ;  but  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  or 
of  Claudius  (A.  D.  267  or  268)  ;  but  the  invaders  were 
foon  obliged,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  to  abandon  their 
new  conqueft.  Conflantine  the  Great  was  a  peculiar  patron 
and  benetaitor  of  the  Athenians.  He  honoured  their  chief 
magiilrate  with  the  title  of  grand  duke,  an  office  at  firfl 
annual,  but  afterwards  hereditary  ;  and  granted  them  many 
privileges,  which  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Conflan- 
tius,  who  alio  put  them  in  poffcffion  of  ieveral  illands  in 
the  Archipelago.  In  the  time  of  Theodofius  I.  380  years 
after  Chrill,  the  Goths  laid  wafte  Theffaly  and  Epirus  ; 
but  Theodore,  general  of  the  Achsar.s,  preferved  the 
cities  of  Greece  trom  pillage  ;  and  a  flatue  of  marble  was 
eredted  to  him  at  Athens  by  order  of  the  city.  During 
the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  f-fonorius,  the  Athenians  were 
cruelly  iiarafled  and  pillaged  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric 
(A.  D.  396),  wiio  reduced  all' their  ilately  and  magnificent 
ilruftures  into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  removed  the  invaluable 
treafuns  of  antiquity.  Synefius,  a  writer  of  that  age,  fays, 
that  Athens  refcnibled  the  bleeding  and  empty  Ikin  of  u 
flauglitered  viftim.  After  Athens  became  only  part  of  a 
Roman  pro\incc,  it  flill-  remained  ^he  central  point  in  the 
republic  of  betters,  and  continued  to  be  frequented  by  all 
who  dcfired  to  acquire  that  atticifm  fo  highly  valued  by 
the  ancients,  and  that  llandard  talle  which  enabled  them 
to  eiliaiate,  with  peculiar  accuracy,  the  real  beauties  of 
every  work  of  genius  and  art.  Here  too,  and  here  only, 
were  to  be  learned  the  true  principles  of  eloquence.  All 
therefore,  who  applied  thsmfelyes  to  public  fpeaking,  and 
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Cicero  in  particular,  repaired  to 'Athens,  to  (ludy  under  the 
ahlelt  matters  of  oratory.  Thither  did  the  fame  Cicero 
fend  his  fon  to  hear  the  lettiires  of  Cratippus ;  hither 
Horace  was  fcnt  by  his  father ;  every  Roman  of  any  rank, 
or  confideration  followed  the  fame  courfe;  and  Greek 
learning-,  according  to  the  telUmony  of  Plutarch,  was 
accounted  fo  requifite  a  branch  of  education  among  that 
judicious  people,  that  a  Roman,  who  did  not  underftand 
the  Greek  language,  never  arrived  at  any  high  decree  of 
eilimation.  \\'hen  St.  Paul  vifited  Athens,  it  was  the  feat 
of  philofophy  ;  and  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  fnperior 
eloquence  of  that  apoftle,  in  his  manner  of  addreffino-  fo 
intelligent  an  audience.  He  adapted  liis  difcourfe  to  the 
character  of  his  hearers,  by  the  fubinnity  of  its  exordium; 
and  he  very  properly  mentioned  the  altar  which  he  found 
there  (fee  Altar);  and  his  quotation  from  Aratus,  one 
of  their  well-known  poets,  was  particularly  pertinent.  Nor 
was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the  refidence  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  the  inftitution  of  youth  ;  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune found  pleaiure  in  a  retreat-  which  contributed  fo  much 
to  their  liberal  enjoyment.  The  pvogrefTive  ftate  of  litera- 
ture and  philoiophy  at  Athens,  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  popu- 
lar hiftorian  : 

"  Athens,   after  her  Perfian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philo- 
fophy of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily;  and  thefe  ftudies 
became   the   patrimony  of  a  city,  whofe  inhabitants,  about 
thirty  thoufand  males,  condenfed,  within    the   period   of  a 
fingle  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions.      Our  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,   is  exalted  by  the  fimple  re- 
colleftion,  that  Ifocrates  was  the  companion   of  Plato  and 
Xenophon ;     that  he   affifted,    perhaps    with    the    hiftorian 
Thucydides,  at  the  firft  reprefentations  of  the  Oedipus  of 
Sophocles   and   the   Iphigenia   of  Euripides;    and  that  his 
pupils  jEfchines  and  Demofthenes  contended  for  the  crown 
of  patriotifm  in   the  prefence  of  Ariilotle,  the  mailer  of 
Theophratlus,  who  tavight  at  Athens  with  tlje  founders  of 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  fcfts.     The  ingenuous  youth  of 
Attica  enioyed   tlie  benefits    of  their  domeftic  education, 
which   was   communicated  without  envy  to  the  rival  cities. 
Two  thoufand  difciples  heard  the  leffons  of  Theophraftus ; 
the  fchools  of  rhetoric  muft  have  been  Hill  .uore  populous 
than  thofe  of  philofophy;  and  a  rapid  fncceffion  of  ftudents 
diffufed   the  fame  of  their  teachers,  as  far  as  the  utmoft 
limits  of  the   Grecian  language   and  name.     Thofe  hmits 
were  enlarged  by  the  viflories  of  Alexander;  the  arts  of 
Athens  furvived  her  freedom  and  dominion;  and  the  Greek 
colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  fcat- 
tered  over  Afia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  worfliip  the  mufes  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  IhiTus.     The  Latin  conquerors  refpeftfully  liilened 
to  the  inftruflions  of  their  fubjefts  and  captives;  the  names 
of  Cicero    and    Horace    were    enrolled   in   the   fchools   of 
Athens;  and  after   the  perfect  fettleraent  of  the   Roman 
empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  con- 
verfed  in   the  groves  of  the  academy   with    their   fellow, 
ftudents  of  the  EaiL     The  iludies  of  philofophy  and  elo- 
quence  are  congenial  to  a  popular  ftate,  which  encourages 
the  freedom  of  inquiry,   and  fubmits  only  to  the  force  of 
perfuafion.     In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art 
of  fpeaking  was  th;  powerful  engine  of  patriotifm  or  am- 
bition ;  and  the  fchools  of  rhetoiic  poured  forth  a  colony  of 
ftatefmen  and   legiilators.     When  the  liberty  of  public  de- 
bate was  fupprtffed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourable  proieffion 
of  an   advocate,  might  plead  the   caufe  of  innocence  and 
juftice;  he  might  abufe  his  talents  in   the  more  prcfitable 
trade  of  panegyric  ;  and   the   fame  precepts   continued   to 
dictate  the  fanciful  declamations   of  the  fophill,  and  the 
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charter   beauties  of  hiftorical  compofition.      The  fyftciti 
wiuch  profclFed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  ofnnan,  anu 
of  the  UMiverfe,  entertained  the  curiofity  of  the  philofophic 
undent;  and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might 
doubt  with  the  fceptics,  or  decide  with  the  ftoics,  fubhmcly 
fpeculate  with  Plato,  or  fcvcrcly  argue  with  Ariftotle.     The 
pride  of  the  adverfe  feas  had  fixed  an  unattainable  term  of 
moral  happincfs  and  pcrfedion :  but  the  race  was  glorious 
and  fahitary;  the  difciples  of  Ztno,  and  even  thofe  of  Epi- 
curus, were  taught  both  to  ad  and  to  fuffcr;  and  the  death 
of  Pctronius  was    not  lefs  effectual  than   that  of  Scn-ca, 
to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  difcovei^  of  his  impotence.     The 
hght  of  fcience  could  not  indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.      Her  incomparable   writers  addrefs  themfelves 
to  the  human  race;  the  living  mailers  emigrated  to  Italy 
and  Afia;   Bcrytns,  in  later  times,  was  devoted  to  the  ftudy 
of  tiie   law;  aftronomy  and  phyfic  were  cultivated  in   tiie 
muficum  of  Alexandria;  but  the  Attic  fchools  of  rhetoric 
and  philofophy  maintained  their  fuperior  reputation  from 
the  Pc!f)ponncfian  war  to  the  reign  of  Juftinian.     Athens, 
though  fituate  in  a  barren  foil,  polTcfrcd  a   pure  air,  a   free 
navigation,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.     That  facrcd 
retirement  was  feldom  difturbcd  by  the  bufincfs  of  trade  or 
government;  and  thelaft  of  the  Athenians  were  diftinguiflied 
by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their  talle  and  language, 
their  focial  manners,  and  fome  traces,  at  kail  in  difcourfe,  of 
the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.     In   the  fubnrbs  of  the 
city,  the  academy  of  the  Platoniils,  the  lycxum  of  the  Peri, 
patetics,  the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the 
Epicureans,  were  planted  with   trees  and   decorated  with 
ftatues;  and  the  philofophers,  inilead  of  being  immured  in 
a  cloyiler,  delivered  their  inftrudtions  in  fpacious  and  plea- 
fant  walks,  which,  at  different  hours,  were  conftcrated  to 
the   exercifcs  of  the  mind  and  body.     The  genius  of  the 
founders  ftill  lived  in  thofe  venerable  feats;  the  ambition  of 
fucceeding  to  the  mafters  of  human  rcafon,  excited  a  gene- 
rous emulation;  and  the  merit  of  the  candidates  was  deter- 
mined, on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  enlightened 
people.     The  Athenian  piofeffors  were  paid  by  their  difci- 
ples, according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abihties ;  the  price 
appears  to  have  varied  from  a  minatoa  talent;  and  Ifocrates 
himfelf,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  fophifts,  required  in 
his  fchool  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his 
hundred  pupils.     The  wages  of  indullry  are  juft  and  honour- 
able,   yet  the   fame  Ifocrates  (lied  tears  at  the  firft  receit 
of  a  ilipend;  the  Stoic  might  blufli  when  he  was  hired  to 
preach  the    contempt    of  money ;    and    I    Ihould  be  forry 
to  difcover,  that  Ariftotle  or  Plato  fo  far  degenerated  from 
the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold. 
But  fome  property  of  lands  and  houfes  was  fettled  by  the 
permiifion  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  deccafed  friends, 
on  the  philofophic  chairs  of  Athens.     Epicurus  bequeathed 
to  his  difciples   the   garden    which   he  had   purchafcd    for 
eighty  mina:  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  fund 
fuffijient  for  their  frugal  fubfiilcnce  and  mot-.thly  fellivals; 
and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which, 
in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increafed  from   three  to 
one  thoufand  pieces  of  gold.     The  fchools  of  Athens  were 
protected  by  the  wifelt  and  moll  virtuous  of  the  Roman 
princes.     The   library  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed 
in  a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  ftatues,  and  a  roof  of 
alabaftcr,  and  fupported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phry- 
gian   marble.     The  public    falarics   were  afligned   by    the 
generous   fpirit  of  the  Antonincs;   and  each  profeifor,  of 
politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the 
Stoic,  and   the  Epicurean   philofophy,  received   an  annual 
llipead  of  teu  thoufand  drachmx,  or  luore  than  three  hun- 
dred 
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dred  poun<l3  fterling.  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  tliefc 
liberal  donations,  and  tiie  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones 
of  fcience,  were  abolirtied  and  revived,  diminiflied  and  en- 
larged: but  fome  vellige  of  royal  bounty  may  bo  found 
vnder  the  fucceflors  of  Conftantine;  and  their  arbitrary 
choice  of  an  unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and 
povcity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the 
Anton'ines  was  bellowed  on  the  four  adverfe  ie&s  of  phi' 
lofophy,  which  they  confidered  as  equally  ufcful,  or  at  leaft  as 
equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory 
and  the  reproach  of  his  country;  and  the  lirll  letTons  of 
Epicurus  fo  ilrangely  fcandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the 
Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antagoiiills, 
they  filenccd  all  vain  difputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  But  in  the  enfuing  year  they  recalled  the  hafty  de- 
cree, reftored  the  liberty  of  the  fchools,  and  were  con- 
vinced by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the  moral  cLaraAer 
of  philofopliers  is  not  affeded  by  the  diverilty  of  their 
theological  fpeculations." 

But  the  fchools  of  Athens  were  fupprefled  by  an  edift 
of  Jullinian  ;  an  edicl,  which  excited  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  fcience  and 
fuperllition.  Seven  friends  and  philofophers,  Diogenes  and 
Hermias,  Eulalius  and  Prifcian,  Damafcius,  Ifidore,  and 
Simplicius.  who  diflcnted  from  the  religion  of  thtir  love- 
reign,  refolved  to  feek  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  of 
which  they  were  deprived  in  their  native  country.  Ac- 
cordingly the  feven  fages  fought  an  afylum  in  Perlia,  under 
the  proteftion  of  Chofroes;  but  difgulkd  and  difappointed, 
they  hallily  returned,  and  declared  that  they  had  rather 
die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and 
favour  of  the  barbarian.  Thefe  alTociates  ended  their  lives 
in  peace  and  obfcurity;  and  as  they  left  no  difciples,  they 
terminate  the  long  lilt  of  Grecian  philofophers,  who  may 
be  juftly  praifed,  notvvithftanding  their  defcCls,  as  the  wifelt 
and  mod  virtua\is  of  their  contemporaries. 

From  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  nothing  memo- 
rable concerning  the  Athenian  ftatc  has  been  recorded  in 
hiftory  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Baldwin,  as  Nicetas  informs  us,  and  unfuccefsfully 
befieged  by  Theodorus  Lafcaris,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  In  the  252  years,  from  A.  D.  1204.  to 
A.  D.  1456.,  that  elapfed  between  the  firft  and  laft  conquell 
of  Conllantinople  ;  the  pofleffion  of  Gveece  \v?s  difputed 
by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants.  However,  in  the  partition 
of  the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was 
affigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  the  title  of  great  duke.  Otho  followed  the 
ftandard  of  Boniface,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  ;  and  the 
ample  ftatc  which  he  acquired,  was  peaceably  inherited  by 
his  fon  and  two  granjfons,  till  the  family  was  changed 
by  the  marriage  of  an  heirefs  into  the  elder  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Brienne.  The  fon  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de 
Brienne,  fucceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens  :  but  his  family 
and  nation  were  expelled  by  the  Catalans,  who  feized  pof- 
fefllon  of  Attica  arid  Boeotia.  During  fourteen  years  they 
wei'e  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  Hates.  Their  faftions  drove 
them  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  houfe  of  Arra- 
gon  ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Athens,  as  a  government  or  an  appendage,  was  fucceffivdy 
bellowed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and 
Catalans,  the  third  dynally  was  that  of  the  Acciaioli,  a 
family,  plebian  at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples,  and  fovereign 
in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they  embeUilhed  with  new 
feuilding'i,  became  the  capital  of  a  Hate,  that  extended  over 
TI»eLe&,Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a  part  of  Theflaly  ; 
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and  their  reign  was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet  tin 
fecond,  about  the  year  1455.,  w-ho  ftrangled  the  lail  dukej 
and  educated  his  fons  in  the  difcipline  and  religion  of  the 
feraglio.  This  fatal  catalhophe,  which  happened  near 
2000  years  after  the  time  of  Pifiilratus,  brought  Athens, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Greece,  under  the  defpotic 
dominion  of  the  Turks.  In  1464,  the  Venetians  landed  at 
the  Pira:us,  furprifed  the  city,  and  carried  off  their  plunder 
and  captives  to  Euboea.  In  1687,  it  was  taken,  after  a  (hort 
fiege,  by  the  Venetians  ;  and  not  many  years  after,  rttaken 
by  the  Turks,  under  whofe  yoke  it  has  ever  fmce  continued, 

"As  to  the  prefentllateof  Athens,  thoughno  morethanthe 
fhadow  of  its  former  felf,  it  llill  contains  about  8  or  10,000 
inhabitants  :  of  thefe,  three  fourths  are  Gix-eks  in  religion 
and  language  ;  and  the  Turks,  who  compofe  the  remainder, 
have  relaxed,  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  citizens,  fome- 
what  of  the  pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  character. 
The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  flourilhcs  in  Attica  ; 
nor  has  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus  loll  any  part  of  its 
exquilite  flavour :  but  the  languid  trade  is  monopolifed  by 
llrangers  ;  and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned 
to  the  vagrant  Walachians.  The  Athenians  -are  Hill  dillin- 
guilhed  by  the  fubtlcty  and  acutenefs  of  their  underllandings : 
but  thefe  quahties,  uidefs  ennobled  by  freedom  and  en- 
lightened by  lludy,  will  degenerate  into  a  low  and  felfilh 
cunning :  and  it  is  a  proverbial  faying  of  the  country, 
"  From  the  Jews  of  Thellalonica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us!"  This 
artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkifli  bafhaws, 
by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  their  fervitude  and  aggra- 
vates their  fiiame.  Abo\it  the  middle  of  the  lall  century  (the 
17th),  the  Athenians  chofe  for  their  proteftor  the  KiflarAga, 
or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  ieraglio.  This  jEthiopian 
flave,  who  pofTcfles  the  fnkan's  ear,  condefcends  to  accept 
the  tribute  of  30,000  crowns  :  his  lieutenant,  the  Way  wodc, 
whom  he  annually  contirms,  may  rcferve  for  his  ov.w  about 
five  or  fix  thouland  more  ;  and  fuch  is  the  policy  of  the 
citizens,  that  they  fcldom  fail  to  remove  and  punilh  an  op- 
preiFive  governor.  Their  private  differences  are  decided  by  ' 
the  archbilhop,  one  of  the  richell. prelates  of  the  Greek 
church,  fiiice  he  poffeffes  a  revenue  of  1000 1.  fterling  ;  and 
by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  gercnti  or  elders,  chofen  in  the  eight 
quarters  of  the  city  :  the  noble  families  cannot  trace  their 
pedigree  above  300  years  ;  but  their  principal  members  are 
ditlinguilhed  .by  a  grave  demeanour,  a  fur-cap,  and  the  lofty 
appellation  of  archon.  -  By  fome,  who  dehght  in  the  con- 
trail, the  modern  language  of  Athens  is  reprefentcd  as-tha 
moll  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  ieventy  dialetts  of  the 
vulgar  Greek  :  this  pifture  is  too  daikly  coloured  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  eafy,  in  the  country  of  Plato  and  Demofthenes, 
to  find  a  reader,  or  a  copy  of  their  works.  The  Atheniams 
walk  with  fupine  inditference  among  the  glorious  ruins  of 
antiqnitv  ;  and  fuch  is  the  debafement  of  their  charadter, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  admiring  the  genius  of  their  prc- 
dcceflbrs."  Gibbon's  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  355,  &c.  For  ihe 
modern  account  of  Athens  and  the  Athenians,  fee  Spon, 
Voyage  en  Grece,  t.  ii.  p. 79 — 199.  ;  Wheeler's  Travels  in- 
to Greece,  p.  337 — 414.;  Stuart  and  Rivett's  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii.  paffim  ;  and  Chandler's  Travels 
into  Greece,  p.  23 — 172.  It  is  now  called  Athini,  and 
Setines  ;   which  fee. 

ATHENIANS,  CharaP.er  and  Manners  of  the.  Thefe  " 
people  were  highly  fufceptible  of  livclv  and  tranfient  fenfa- 
tions,  and,  accordingly,  they  ftand  dillinguiihied  beyond  all 
other  nations  for  uniting  the  moll  dilcordant  qualities,  and 
fuch  as  were  often  perverted  and  made  occafions  of  miflead- 
ing  them.     Hiitory  reprtfents  them  to  us  (fee  the  authori- 
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ties  cited  in  the  "  Travels  of  Anachaifis,"  voT.  ii  p  260.), 
fometimes  as  an  old  dotard,  who  may  he  deceived'  with  im- 
punity ;  or  as  an  infant,  who  requires  continual  amufement ; 
and  fometimes  as  difplaying  the  difcernment  and  ftntiments 
of  elevated  minds  ;   as  paffionately  fond  of  pleafure  and  of 
liberty,  of  indolence  and  of  glory';  or  intoxicated  with  flat- 
ter>-,   and  yet  receiving  merited  reproach  with  applaiife  ;  as 
poTeffing  penetration  to  appreliend  at  a  word  the  plans  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  but  too  impatient  to  lillen  to  the  particulars, 
or  to  forefee  their  confequences;  as  making  their  magiftrates 
tremble  before  them,  and  at  the  fame  mom.ent  pardoning 
their  nioft  bitter  enemies ;  as  paffmg  with  the  rapidity  ol" 
lightning  from    rage  to    compafliun,   from  dcfpondence  to 
iiifolence,  from  injuilice  to  repentance  ;  as  beyond  concep- 
tion fickle  ;  and  fo  frivolous,  that  in  the  moft' furious,   and 
evtn   the  moft  defperate  fituation  of  their  affairs,  a  fingle 
word  fpoken  at  random,  a  happy  fally  of  pleafantry,  the 
fmallcft  objeil,  the  moft  trivial  incident,  provided  it   were 
unexpected,  fufficed  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  to  divert  them 
from  attention  to  their  moft  important  interefts.    As  nothing 
\vas  more  eafy  than  to  excite    and  inflame  the  paffiuns  of 
(jch  a  people,  it  was  equally  eafy  to  -acquire,  and  alfo  to 
lofe,  their  conlidence.     A  popular  leader,  whilft  in  favour 
with  them,  might  without  difficulty  perfuade  them  to  adopt 
good    or    evil    meafures  with  an  equal   degree    of  ardour. 
When    guided   by   firm   and  virtuous  men,  they  beftowed 
public  offices  of  truft  or  power  on  thofe,   who  united  wreat 
abilities  with  eminent  virtue  :  at  other  times,  they  made  a 
choice  at  which  they  ought  to  have  bludied  ;  and  they  were 
thus  frequently  the  fport  of  flattering  orators  and  ambitious 
tyrants.      Such,  however,   was  their  inherent  deteftation  of 
tyranny,  that  they  were  extremely  jealous,  on  many  memo- 
rable occafions,   of  their  privileges,  and  both  zealous  and 
aclive  in  defence  of  their  liberty,   whenever  they  thought 
it  attacked  and  violated  by  men  in  power.     Indeed,  an  ar- 
dent love  of  liberty  was  their  predominant  quality,  and  the 
main  fpringof  their  government.     They  left,  without  hefita- 
tion,  their  cities  and  their  houfes,  to  tight  at  fea  or  by  land 
the  common  enemy,   who  threatened  them  with  the  danger 
of  fervitude.      It  was  a  glorious  day  for  Athens,   when  all 
her  allies  yielding  to  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  king  of 
Perfia,   (he  replied  by  Aridides  to  the  ambaffadors  of  that 
monarch;  "  that  it  was  impoffible  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
to  tempt  the  republic   of  Athens,  and  to  prevail  with  her 
to  fell  her  liberty,  and  that  of  Greece."  By  fuch  fentiments, 
nnd   a   conduft  aftuatcd  by  them,  the  Athenians  not  only 
be^me   the  bulwark  of  Greece,  but  likewife  guarded  the 
reft  of  Europe   from  a   Perfian  invafion.     The  Athenians, 
however,   notwithftanding    their  attachment  to   the  rights 
of  their  countrj-,  and  the  jcaloufy  with  which  they  watched 
over  them,  were  volatile,   capricious,  and  inconftant  ;  and 
this  dlfpofition  betrayed  them  into  errors,  incompatible  with 
true  patriotifm.     Wliilft  the  Athenians  indulged  views  of 
conqueft  that  were  extenfive  and  aftonifliing,  they  were,  in 
private  life,  and  in  their  domeftic  arrangement;  and  expendi- 
ture,   frugal,    fimple,   and    unoftentatious  ;    but   when   the 
honour  of  the  ftatc  required  it,  fumptuous  and  magnificent. 
Their  conquefts,  their  riches,  and    their  connexions  with 
the   inhabitants  of  Afia   Minor,  never  b;trayed  them  into 
luxury,   pomp,  and  profiifion.     Xenophon  obferves,  that  a 
citi'/.en  was   not  diftinguilhed  from  a  iUive  by  his  drcfs :  and 
it  is  remarked  with  approbation  by  Demollheres,  that  in 
the  beft  times  of  the  republic,  the  houfes  of  Themiftocles 
and  Ariftides  could  not  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.      The  wealthieft  citizen,  and  the  molt  renowned 
general,  were  not  aihamed  to  go  thenifclves  to  market.  In  the 
form  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral  a:  tides  of  drefs,-  the  rceii 
Vol.  hi. 
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were  cxpcfled  to  ftudy  decency,  and  the  women  to  tjnite  elc- 
gance^.-ith  tafte.  The  latter,  whenever  they  went  out,  wore  a 
veil  over  their  heads  :  and  they  painted  their  eye-brows  with 
black,  and  applied  to  their  faces  a  layer  of  cerufe  or  white 
lead,   with  deep  tints  of  rouge.     Their  hair,   which  they 
crowned  with  flowers,   was  fpriilklcd  over  with    a   vellow- 
colourcd  powder.     Sliut  up  in  their  apartments,  they  never 
participated  in  the  .pleafures  of  the  companies  alfcmbled  by 
their  hulbands.     In  the  day,  the  law  permitted  them  to  go 
out  only  on  certain  occafions,  and  never  in  the  nighttime,  but 
in  a  carriage,  and  with  a  flambeau  to  light  them  ;  but  not- 
withftanding tiie  rcftrdiiit   of  this  law,  the  women  of  the 
lower  claflTcs  indulged  thcmftlvcs  with  greater  liberty.     In 
public  felllvals  they  were  prefent  at  the  Ipedacles  as  well  as 
the  ceremonies  of  the  temple;  but  they  were  generally  atten- 
ded by  eunuchs,  or  female  Haves.  At  an  early  period  the  Athe- 
nians were  fo  jealous,  that  they  would  not  peri'^it  their  women 
to  (hew  therai'elves  at  the  window :  but  this  reft:  aint  was  gra- 
dually relaxed,  andfevere  laws  wer^ii:troducedloguard?.gainlt 
fcduftion  and  infidelity.    (See  Adultery.)     M.  dc  I'auw, 
in  liis  "  Recherches  Piiilofophiques  fur  les  Greer!,"  on  t!ie 
authority  of  Athenxus  and  Plutarch,  rcprcftnts  the  Atlie- 
nian  matrons  as  addifted  to  drunkcnnefs,  a'.^d  the  mcft  dif- 
folute   fcnfuality  :    he    fays   tliat   they    were  tuibulent  and 
quanclfome,  and  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  concefiioni 
of   their    huftjands,  domeftic  peace  was  very  feldom  [nurd 
in  their  habitations.    It  is  certain,  that  the  feafts  of  Bacchus, 
and    fome  other    religious    inftitutions    which  the  women 
claimed  a'  right  to  celebrate,  could  not  tend  to  infpirc  either 
gentlcnefs   of    manners    or  purity  of  morals.     Courtezans 
were  protefted  at  Athens  by  the  laws,  but  the  public  man- 
ners were  contaminated  by   this  licence.     Femalts  of  this 
defeription,  however,  were  not   allowed  to  appear   in   the 
ftreets  with   rich  trinkets  or  jewels,  nor  were  men  in  office 
permitted  to  appear  with  them  in  public.     The  Athenians 
were  naturally  abftemious  ;  their  chief  food  coiififted  of  fait 
meat  and  vegetables.     The  necefTities  of  the  poor  were  fnp- 
plled  either  from  the  public  treafury,   or  other  means.     In 
Athens  there  were  feveral  focieties,  the  members  of  which 
entered  into  a  folemn   engagement  to  affiil  each  other  in 
cafes  of  judicial  profecution  ;  and   there  wa"?  one  focictv, 
whofe  only  objedt   was  to  obferve  and  collect  every  fpccies 
of  ridiculous  abiurdity,  and  to  divert  itfelf  with  pleafai. tries 
and   bon-mots.     At   Athens,  a    fmail   number  of  citizens 
enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  and  by  filver  mines  which 
they  poffeifed  at  I.a.irium.  Others  deemed  themfelves  mafters 
of  a  decent  fortune  when  tliey  poflcffed  eftates  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  talents  (the  talent  being  equal  to  about 
225 1.  rterling),    and    when  they  were  able   to  give  their 
daughters    a    maniage   portion    of    IQO   rnina:,  or   about 
375  I.  rterling. 

The  tafte  of  the  Athenians  for  litei-ature  and  fcience  is 
well  known.  The  inhabitants  of  Athens,  fays  Cicero 
(De  Orat.  and  Orat.  pro  Flaeco),  were  the  inventors  of  all 
learning,  the  men  who  invented  and  perfected  eloquence, 
and  from  whom  humanity,  learning,  religion,  and  laws 
were  difperfed  through  the  whole  world  ;  ncverthclefs,  he 
add^,  "  they  only  knew  what  was  right,  but  would  not  do 
it."  When  the  Atlienians,  fays  the  ir  .enious  Mr.  Harris 
(Philofophical  Inquiries,  part  iii.  c.  3.),  had  delivered 
tlumfelvcs  from  the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus,  and  after  '.h.is 
had  defeated  tlie  vaft  eifoits  of  tlie  Perfians  under  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  they  may  be  confidered  as  at  the  fummit  ot 
their  national  glory  ;  and  for  more  than  half  a  centui-y 
afterwards,  they  maintained,  witlioiit  control,  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Greece.  A;  their  tafte  was  naturally  good,  arts 
of' every  kind  foon  arofe  among  therr,  and  flourifheJ. 
G  2  V.\!oinr 
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Valour  had  given   them  reputation  ;  reputation  f!;ave  them 
an  afcendaiit;  and  that  afcendant  produced  a  fccurity,  which 
kft  their  minus   at  cafe,  and  gave  them  leilure  to  cuhivate 
every    thing  liber;'.!  or  elegant.      It  was  then  that  Pericles 
adorned  tiie  city  with  temples,  theatres,  and  other  beau- 
tiful public  buildings.     Phidias,  the  great  fculptor,  was  em- 
ployed as  his  architect,  who,   when  he  had  ertCted  ediiices, 
adorned  lliem  hinifelf,  and  added  llatues  and  bafTo-relicvos, 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.      It  was  then  th:'.t  Polyg- 
notus  and   iVIyro   painted  ;    that  Sopl'.ocl^s   and   Euripides 
wrote ;   and  not  long   after  that   they  faw   the   "  divine" 
Socrates.     And  though  their  military  ftrength  and  political 
fovercignty  were  impaired  by  the  Lacedxmonians,  humiliat- 
ed by  the  Tliebans  under  lipaminoudas,  and  wholly  crulhed 
by    Philip  the    Macedonian  ;    yet,    happily   for   manivind, 
iheir  love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  link  along  with  it. 
full  at  the  cloi'c  of  their  golden  days  of  empire,  flouriflied 
Xenophon  :'.nd   Plato,  the   difeiples  of  Socrates,  and   from 
Plato  defcended  that  race  of  philofophers  called  the  "  Old 
Academy,"  which  was  fucceeded  bv  the  "  New  Academy." 
(See  Academy.)  With  the  fludy  of  philofophy  was  united 
that  of  rhetoric,   upon   which  treatifes  were  written  by  the 
ablcft  Greek  philofophers.     To  this   objetl   they  were   in- 
cited by  the  inti'infic  beauty   of  their  language,  as  it  was 
then  fpoken  among  the  learned  and  polite.     The  fame  love 
of  elegance  which   made  them  attend  to  their  ftyle,  made 
them    attend   even    to   the  places   where   their   pliilofophy 
■was  taught.    Such  was  the  academy  of  Plato  ;  the  Lycsum 
of  Ariuotle;  the  portico  or  colonnade   of  Zcno,  the  walls 
of  which   were    decorated  by   various  paintings  of  Polyg- 
notus  and  Myro  ;  and    the  gardens   of   Epicurus.     Thefe 
public  inililutions  were   called   among   the  Greeks  by   the 
name  of  Gymnafia,  in   which  were  taught  all  thofe  exer- 
eifes,  and  all  thofe  arts,  which  tended  to  cultivate  not  only 
the  body   but   the  mind.     Dr.  Gillies,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of 
Greece,"  has  dwelt   with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  on   the 
advantages,    both   natural  and    moral,    rcfnlting  from  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes    and    public  games;  but  IvI.  dc   Pauw 
(ubi  fupra),  dilTers  in  opinion,  afierting  thnt  nothing  could 
be  more   pernicious,  or  tend  more  to    enervate  the   human 
race,   than  thefe   exercifes.     As    to   the  moral  advantages 
of  thefe  public  games,  it   is  not  very  eafy  to  decide  ;  but 
their   phytiological    effeft    is    much   lefs  qnellionable,    and 
cannot  be  jullly  difputed. 

Athens,  Popuhn'ton  of.  From  comparing  the  fcveral 
accounts  of  the  population  of  Attica  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
of  Demollhenes,  and  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  Ivl.  de  Pauw 
,  (ubi  fupra)  conjeftures,  that  the  number  of  citizens  was 
preferved  nearly  at  the  fame  level,  in  confequence  of  the 
adoption  of  ftrangers,  to  repair  the  extraordinary  devafta- 
tions  of  war  and  difcafe,  and  of  emigrations,  when  the 
number  exceeded  that  which  the  rules  of  policy  had  efta- 
blidied  ;  this  was  2o,coo  men  ;  and  he  fuppofcs  that  there 
was  an  equal  number  of  women.  In  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  the  ftrangers  fettled  in  Attica  amounted  to 
10,000,  and  the  flaves  to  400,000 ;  fo  that  the  whole 
number  may  be  eftimated  at  450,000  to  about  eighty-fix 
fquare  leagues  of  territor)',  or  above  5000  on  an  average  to 
each  fquare  league.  This,  he  obferves,  is  a  much  gieater 
population  than  that  of  France,  which,  according  to  M. 
Necker's  calculations,  contains  not  more  than  900  inhabi- 
tants to  a  fquare  league. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  comprehended  under  the 
clalTes  of  freemen  or  citizens,  ^v.fei  ;  fojourners,  or  Msloixoi  ; 
and  flaves,  or  AiAoi.  Cecrops  diftributed  them  into  four  (fuAa, 
or  tribes,  each  tribe  being  fubdivid  A  into  three  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  into  thirty  families.     The  names  of  the  tribes 
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were  different  at  different  asras ;  and  their  number  was 
increafed  by  Cliftlienes  to  ten  ;  and  they  were  afterwards 
augmented  to  twelve.  Thefe  tribes  had  pubhc  feafts,  at 
which  they  met  to  promote  friendfliip  and  good  neighbour- 
hood. To  each  tribe  belonged  fcveral  little  boroughs  in 
Attica,  called  Ar,^.ioi  ;  of  thefe  there  were  1 74,  befides  other 
boroughs  that  belonged  to  no  particular  tribes.  It  was 
enaftcd,  that  all  llr;inkjcrs  who  intended  to  live  at  Athens, 
fliould  be  compelled,  after  a  fhort  rcfidence,  to  enroll  their 
names  among  the  free  citizens,  and  that  none  but  perlor.s 
of  eminent  m'tritorious  charafter  ihould  be  citizens.  This 
privilege  was  conferred  by  tb.e  popular  allembly.  It  was 
alfo  enadled,  that  none  (liould  rdidc  as  free  citizens  at 
Athens,  except  thofe  who  were  banhhed  from  their  own 
country,  or  who  voluntarily  fettled  there  with  thtlr  whole 
families.  They  were  admitted  to  their  rights  by  certain 
ceremonies,  and  enrolled  in  a  certain  tribe.  Solon  de- 
creed, that  none  fliould  be  accounted  frev'  but  fuch  as  were 
Athenians  both  by  father  and  mother  :  this  regulation  was 
revived,  after  ditufe,  by  Pericles,  and  at  his  motion  re- 
pealed ;  and  after  the  expulfion  of  the  'thirty  tyrants, 
Solon's  law  was  rellored.  In  the  Cynofarges  there  was  a 
court  of  judicature,  to  which  caufes  of  illegitimacy  belonged  ; 
and  great  care  was  taken  that  none  (hould  be  enrolled  as 
citizens,  whofe  title  was  not  examined  and  approved. 

The  MsToiicoi,  or  fojourners,  were  thofe  who  came  from  a  fo- 
reign country  and  ieltled  in  Attica,  being  admitted  by  the 
couHcil  of  Areopagus,  and  publicly  regillcrcd.  Of  thefe, 
fcveral  fervices  were  required  ;  and  both  men  and  women 
paid  an  annual  tax.  Thofe  who  failed  to  pay  it  were  feized 
and  expcifed  to  fale  by  the  officers  of  the  public  revenue-: 
fuch,  according  to  Diogenes,  was  the  fate  of  Xcuocrates 
the  philofopher;  but  thofe  who  rendered  any  fervice  to 
the  public,  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  impofts, 
except  fuch  as  were  demanded  of  free  citizens.  Such 
perfons  as  did  not  conllantly  refide  at  Athens,  were  called 
Isvoi,  or  ftrangers. 

The  flaves  were  of  two  forts ;  fuch  as  became  fo  from 
poverty,  the  chance  of  war,  or^the  perfidv  of  thofe  who 
trafllck.d  in  them,  and  who  were  at  liberty  to  change  their 
maftcrs,  and  to  releafe  tiiemfelvcs  from  fervitude  ;  and  fuch 
as  were  at  the  abfolufe  dilpofal  of  their  mafters.  Slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  imitate  freemen  in  their  drefs  and  man- 
ners. They  were  foi  bidden  to  wear  long  hair,  and  what 
is  more  aftonifliing,  Solon  prohibited  them  to  love  boys,  as 
if  this  pratlice  were  honourable  :  they  were  not  permitted 
to  plead  for  themfclves,  or  to  be  witnefles  in  any  cajife  ; 
confe.Tioa  was  extoited  from  them  by  torture  ;  nor  were  they 
allo^ved  to  worihip  certain  deities,  to  be  called  by  honour- 
able nam.es,  and  to  bear  arms.  They  were  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  puniflied  by  corporal  feverities  ;  they  were 
fometimes  m.arkcd  on  tb.e  forehead,  or  ftigmatized  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Neverthelcfs  they  were  allowed 
at  Athens  to  take  re.fu^e  in  the  temple  of  Thcfeus,  when 
they  were  opprelTcd,  and  it  was  facrilcge  to  force  tbcm  from 
it.  They  were  allowed  to  bring  an  aflion  againft  their 
mafters  for  ill  treatment,  and  .igainft  thofe  who  injincd 
them  ;  and  in  various  refpecls  their  condition  was  prefeU'Llc 
to  that  of  flaves  in  otlier  places,  as  they  might  purchafc 
their  freedom,  and  were  fometimes  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  citizens.  In  the  firll  day  of  every  month,  tlie  merchr.nts, 
called  aj'J^aTT'.Joy.aTwAoi,  expofed  them  for  fale  in  the  flavc 
mai-ket.  In.  the  time  of  Adrian,  mafters  were  prohibited 
from  puttiiig  their  fl.ives  to  death. 

Athens,  Magflrates  and  C o;oernme;it  of.  By  the  law  of 
Solon,  no  man  who  had  not  a  good  eftate,  could  bear  the 
office  of  a  magiilrate  ;  but  by  the  law  of  Ariftid-js,   every 
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man  was  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  commonwealth  ;  but  be- 
fore he  was  admitted,  he  was  obhged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
pad  life  before  jiuljres  in  that  part  of  the  forum  called  Ac:-.i- 
jua^-ia.  It  was  a  capital  crime  for  a  perfon  to  enter  on  his 
office  in  debt.  The  magiftrates  of  Athens  were  of  three 
forts,  viz.  ;^;£i5o^o:)ilt!i,  who  were  eledfed  by  the  people,  and 
fo  called  becaufe  chofen  by  holding  up  of  hands ;  K>.rfwToi, 
who  were  promoted  by  lots  drawn  by  the  Thefmothetx,  in 
the  temple  of  Thefeus  ;  and  Ai«;toi,  who  were  extraordinary 
cfBcerg  appointed  by  particular  tribes,  to  fupsriritend  public 
affairs.  The  magilhates  entsred  on  their  office  on  the  firll 
day  of  the  month  Hccatomhseon.  The  iiril  and  mod  im- 
portant of  thefe  magiftracies  was  that  of  the  archons.  (See 
Archon.)  Among  tlie  inferior  magiftrates  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  NoMOPHVLACES,  Phylarchi,  Phylobasiles, 
Phratriarchi,  Demarchi,  Lexiarchi,  ToxoTiE,  and 
NoMOTHET/-E,  to  whom  Were  added  the  Rmetor.es;  which 
fee  rcfpeflively.  There  were  other  magiftrates  who  had  the 
fuperintendance  and  regulation  of  the  general  affembly  of 
the  people  called  Ecclesia  ;  fuch  as  the  Epistates, 
Prytanes,  and  Proedri.  (See  alfo  Senate,  and  Pryta- 
KEUM.)  The  courts  of  jnftice,  cxclufive  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, were  ten  in  !;umber,  of  which  four  had  cognizance  of 
criminal,  and  fix  of  civil  caufes.  Thefe  courts  were  painted 
with  various  colours,  and  on  each  was  engraven  one  of  the 
ten  firft  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  hence  they  were 
denominated  Alpha,  Beta,  S:.c.  The  names  of  thofe  who 
■were  to  hear  ar.d  determine  caufes,  and  the  names  alfo  of 
their  father  and  borough,  infcribed  upon  a  tablet,  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Thefmothetx,  who  returned  it  with  another  ta- 
blet on  which  was  infcribed  the  letter  of  one  of  tlie  courts 
according  to  the  lots.  Thefe  tablets  were  carried  to  the 
crier  of  the  feveral  courts  direfted  by  the  letters,  who  gave 
to  every  man  a  tablet  infcribed  with  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  to  fit ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  fceptre,  the  ufual  enfign  of  judicial  power,  they 
were  feverally  admitted  mto  the  court.  When  their  refpec- 
tive  caufes  were  determined,  they  returned  the  fceptre  to 
the  Prytanes,  from  whom  they  received  their  due  reward, 
fom.etimes  one  obolus,  and  fometime3  three  oboli.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  fit  in  more  than  one  court  in  a  d:iy  ;  and 
if  they  were  convicted  of  bribery,  they  were  fined.  The 
firft  criminal  court  after  tlie  Areopagus  was  that  of  the 
Ephet.'e  ;  the  fecond  was  called  Delphinmum  ;  the  third 
pRYTANEUM  ;  and  the  laft  Phkkatum  ;  fee  tlie  refpertive 
articles.  Of  the  judicatory  courts  for  civil  caufes,  the  firft 
was  the  Parabuston;  the  fecond,  theCArKON;  the  third, 
Tr.iGONON  ;  the  fourth,  the  court  of  Lycus  ;  the  lilt!), 
that  of  Metichus  ;  and  tlie  fixth,  PIelkia.  All  the 
Athenians  who  were  free  citi/xns  were  allowed  to  fit  in 
thefe  courts  as  j'^dges  ;  but  they  were  previoudy  obliged  to 
take  a  folemn  oath,  by  Apollo  Patnus,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter 
the  king,  that  they  would  pafs  a  jnft  fentence,  and  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment.  This  oath 
was  adminiftered  near  the  river  llyifus,  in  a  place  called 
"  Ardettus"  from  a  perfon  of  that  namej  who,  in  a  public 
fedition  united  the  contending  parties,  and  engaged^  thera 
to  confirm  their  treaties  of  peace  by  mutual  oaths  in  this 
place  ;  wh.ence  common  fwearers  were  called Kjis-.-'ioi.  There 
were  other  courts  of  lefs  confequence,  where  the  ^i.'.iMxi, 
or  Tscrs-zfy.x.ovlx,  or  Other  magiftrates,  took  cognizance  of  cau- 
fes belonging  to  their  feveral  ofncos.  Such  were  the  courts 
at  Cynoiarges,  Odeum,  the  temole  of  Thefeus,  Bucoleiun, 
&c.  In  the  judicial  procefs,"  tlie  ptaintifl'  delivered  to  the 
magiftrate  the  nam.e  of  the  perfon  againft  uhoni  he  brought 
his  aclion,  with  an  account  of  his  offence  ;  this  was  followed 
by  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  magiftrate,  whether  it  bc- 
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longed  to  his  cop[niznncc,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  tried, 
called  "  Anacrilis  ;"  the  pUiintiff  then,  with  pcrmifTion  of 
the  magiftrate,  funimoned  his  adverfary  to  appear  ;  but  if  he 
rcfufed  to  appear,  lie  was  dragged  by  force.  When  both 
plairilifT  ;.nd  defendant  were  before  the  magiftrate,  he  in- 
quired of  the  former  whether  the  witneft'es  were  all  ready, 
which  was  the  fecond  "  Anacrifi?  ;"  v.hcn  no  pica  was 
urged  on  t!ie  part  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  for  putting 
off  the  trial,  an  oath  was  adminiftered  to  both  parties. 
Thtfe  oaths,  with  thofc  of  the  witneflts,  and  oilier  matters 
relating  to  the  adtion,  were  written  upon  tablets,  ar.d  depo- 
fited  in  a  vcflfel,  which  was  delivered  to  the  judges.  The 
judges  being  appointed  by  lots,  took  their  places  at  the 
aftlgned  day  in  the  tribunal.  The  magiftrate  then  propoftd 
the  caufe  to  them,  and  ^avc  them  authority  to  detcriTiinc  it. 
The  public  crier  read  the  indictment  containing  the  grounds 
of  the  accufation  which  were  noted  down  by  the  judges. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  fentence  was  imircdiatcly 
paffed  agninft  him  ;  but  it  he  prcfented  hirr.fclf  within  ten 
days,  affigning  realons  for  his  ablence,  the  former  fs:,- 
tence  was  revcrfed,  and  the  trial  was  to  be  brought  forward 
by  the  defendant  within  two  months;  but  if  it  was  not 
brought  on,  the  former  fentence  was  confirmed.  Before 
trial,  both  parties  depofited  a  fum  of  m<:ney  in  the  hands 
of  the  magiftrate  who  introduced  their  caufe  into  the  court, 
who,  if  the  money  was  not  paid,  erafed  their  caufe  from  the 
roll.  The  depofit,  which  was  3  drachmas  for  a  caufe  of  the 
value  of  100  drachmas  to  loco;  and  30  for  mor«  thai)  icoo 
and  lefs  than  lo,oco;  was  divided  amoi^g  the  iucgcs  ;  and 
the  perfon  who  loft  his  caufe  reftored  the  money  to  his  ad- 
verfary, and  paid  the  charges.  The  witncfles  in  the  trial 
were  to  be  free-born,  and  deferving  of  credit ;  and  they  were 
confidered  as  infamous  if  they  had  forfeited  their  privileges 
by  niifcondud.  The  tettimony  was  fometimes  given  aloud 
in  open  court,  and  fometimes  in  writing  upon  a  tablet  of 
wax.  If  the  paities  required  it,  they  were  allowed  advo- 
cates, whofe  fpeeches  were  limited  as  to  lena;th  of  time,  nica- 
fured  by  a  water  glafs.  When  the  parties  had  finiihed,  the 
ci-ier  was  commanded  by  the  prefiding  magiftrate,  to  order 
the  judges  to  bring  in  their  verdift  ;  and  where  the  law  had 
provided  penalties,  a  verdicl  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  was  fuf- 
ficieiit;  but  where  the  laws  were  fiient,  another  L-ntencc  was 
necelTarv,  determining  the  puniftiment  due  to  the  ofTcnce. 
When  the  lares  were  fiient,  the  jidgcs  might  limit  the  pu- 
nilhraent  ;  fentence  was  at  firft  given  by  black  and  white 
fea-fliells  called  x'^if'^',  or  pebbles  called  ,'  ■■■2ci  ;  balls  of 
brafs  vyere  afterwards  ufed,  and  then  beans  ;  the  white 
beans  were  whole,  and  ufed  to  acquit;  and  the  black  were 
bored  through,  to  condemn.  The  caufe  while  pending  vas 
engraved  on  a  tablet  and  expofed  to  pubUc  view,  and  hun^ 
up^at  the  ftatue  of  the  heroes  named  1-;-»»i/,um.  If  the  per- 
fon conviftcd  was  guilty,  he  was  delivered  to  theKicsics:,  to 
receive  puniihment;  but  if  lie  was  fined,  theT?.psiTs-5f«f?.\T 
the  fine  paid  ;  if  uirable  to  pay  it,  he  was  doomed  to  per- 
petual imprifonmert.  If  the  plaintiifhad  unjulUy  accufcd 
his  adverfary,  he  was  fentenccd  to  fuffer  that  punilhmciit 
which  the  law  inflicted  on  the  crime  with  which  his  adver- 
fary was  accafed.  Tlie  plaiutiCf  was  called  An, ;(.-,,  the 
caufe  itfelf  ^ii.'!'.-,  and  the  accufed  ?.ini/.  A.r.x  was  the 
name  of  the  indiiTtment  before  conviction,  and  ■>.«-, x'," 
after  it.  When  the  trial  was  cloftd,  the  judges  went  to 
the  temple  of  Lycus,    returned  their  Haves,   and  rcccivtd 

their  money.  r.       1  •  j  ,  ,■ 

The  Athenian  judgments  were  of  two  kmds :  public,  con- 
cerning thofe  crimes  that  affeded  the  Hate,  called  >rar..>t>;^i, 
and  aU  perfons  were  encoufagcd  by  law  to  avenge  the  pub- 
lic wrong,   bv  bringing  the  criminal  10  pv.uifiliiKut ;  and 
G  g  2  pnvatc, 
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private,  concerning  all  controverfies  between  private  peifons, 
called  ^ixai ;  and  no  one  could  profecute  an  offender  except 
he  who  was  injured,  or  fomc  of  his  family.  The  public 
judgments  were  murder,  malicious  wounding,  a  conflagra- 
tion of  tlie  city,  poifon,  confpiracy  againft  tlie  lifj  of  ano- 
ther, facrilege  puniihcd  with  death,  impiety,  treafon,  for- 
nication ;  whoredom,  punifhable  by  fine  ;  celibacy  ;  refiifing 
to  ferve  in  war ;  and  cowardice,  punifhable  with  infamy  ;  de- 
fcrtion  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  army,  piiniflicd  by  fine  ;  dcfer- 
tion  from  their  poll,  as  leaving  the  infantry  for  the  cavalry  ; 
refuiing  to  fer\e  in  the  ficet,  and  Icfing  their  (hield,  punithed 
with  infamy  ;  charging  men  with  debts  already  panl,  pu- 
niflied  by  fine  ;  an  action  for  falfe  arreils,  for  beating  a  free 
man  or  reducing  him  to  (laveiy,  affaiilt  or  frivclous  accufa- 
tion,  puniihcd  by  a  fine  ;  receivir.g  bribes  fo'  any  public  af- 
fair, or  perverting  juilice,  fined  ten  times  the  value  of  what 
they  received,  and  puniftied  with  the  higheft  degree  of  in- 
famy ;  for  offering  bribes  for  the  perverfion  of  juilice,  and 
particularly  in  caufes  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  ; 
for  erafing  a  name  out  of  the  public  debt-book  before  the 
debt  was  dilchargcd  ;  digging  a  mine  without  the  public 
knowledge,  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  m.etal  belonging  to 
the  public  ;  ;?gainil  magiftratcs  who  had  negleSed  to  fur- 
render  their  accounts  ;  for  propofing  a  new  law,  and  adling 
contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  ;  againfl  magiftratcs,  am- 
baffadors,  and  other  public  officers,  who  had  mifemployed 
the  public  money,  or  otherwife  offended  ;  againft  ambaffa- 
dors  who  had  forfeited  their  truft  ;  againft  difaffefted  tumul- 
tuous perfons  ;  an  aclion  for  debts  due  to  the  public,  falfcly 
charged  upon  thofe  who  had  never  paid  the  fines  impoftd 
upon  them  ;  for  the  difcovery  x)f  any  fecret  injury  ;  and 
againft  fuch  as  exported  corn  from  Attica,  appropriated  the 
public  mouey  or  land,  or  for  mifapplying  the  property  of 
orphans  ;  againft  thofe  who  confeffed  their  crimes  without 
ftanding  a  trial ;  againft  thofe  who  proteftcd  murderers;  and 
againft  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  of  certain  ftate  offences. 
Of  private  judgments,  which  were  very  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal were  againft  thofe  who  had  dene  an  injury  puniflied 
with  fine,  an  afticn  of  affault,  a  law-fuit  generally  for  the 
recovery  of  an  eftate,  a  fuit  concerning  relationfliip,  an  ac- 
tion of  divorce,  an  a£lion  by  a  mafter  or  patron  againft  his 
clients  who  v^ere  freed  flaves,  and  who  refufcd  to  perform 
the  fervices  incumbent  upon  them,  an  aclion  againft  fo- 
journers  who  neglefted  to  chufe  a  patron,  an  adlion  of  in- 
gratitude, againft  thofe  who  had  violated  the  chaftity  of 
women,  or  injured  the  perions  of  men,  an  ailion  concerning 
iiuifance,  againft  thofe  who  would  not  divide  their  property 
among  juft  claimants,  for  demanding  rent,  againft  guardians 
who  had  defrauded  their  wards,  of  flander,  by  which  the 
criminal  was  fined  5C0  drachmas,  againft  thofe  who  had 
fuborned  falfe  witneffes,  againft  thieves,  an  aiflion  claiming 
an  eftate  againil  thofe  who  refnfed  to  rtftore  that  with 
which  they  were  entruftcd,  againft  thofe  who  would  not 
fuiiil  their  contrails,  and  a  fuit  between  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors. 

The  criminal  punifhments  of  the  Athenians  were  an/^ia, 
infamy  or  difgraee  ;  px^aBcr/,  a  diep  pit  into  which  con- 
demned perfons  were  call  headlong  (fee  Barathrum)  ; 
f^^'X"''  '"'  ^^^  ignominious  punilhment  of  hanging  or  ftrang- 
ling ;  JsTfio;,  the  puniftiment  of  fetters  or  imprifonment  ; 
JtXsia,  fervitude,  by  which  a  criminal  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  Have  ;  ^"ifitit,  a  peculiar  fine  laid  upon  the 
criminal,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence  ;  death,  in- 
flifted  for  various  offences  ;  xf^jj.sor,  a  precipice  from  which 
the  malefafkor  was  thrown  headlong  ;  >lv^m,  a  collar  ufually 
made  of  wood  ;  A»Sc;3cAi«,  lapidation,  a  common  punifhment 
for  adultei-y  ;  fnfoj,  with  which  t!ic  criminal  was  beheaded  ; 
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fetters  with  five  holes;  ■jravviKxirn,  a  round  inftrument  to 
confine  the  hand  ;  a  crofs,  confifting  of  two  beams  laid 
acrofs  one  another,  to  which  the  maiefaftor  was  nailed ; 
ri>r,,  a  pillar,  on  which  the  crimes  of  the  offender  were  en- 
graven ;  r^YiJ-^rx,  marks  impreffed  with  a  hot  iron  upon 
Haves  ;  n~a.yx,  or  tjixttxvo.,  clubs,  with  which  malefactors 
were  beaten  to  death  ;  ^x^'m,  fmall  cords,  by  whicii  cri- 
minals were  ftretched  upon  the  rack  ;  (fKf^Kxov,  poilon,  of 
which  various  forts  were  ufed,  but  the  moll  common  was 
the  juice  of  hemlock  ;  Qv'r,,  or  bani'hment,  of  which  there 
were  feveral  forts ;  ;^o»vi|,  the  fetters,  in  which  the  legs 
were  fattened  ;  o-xn,-,  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  crimi- 
nal W'as  bound ;  xaTaTrovTKr/^o,-,  drowning  in  the  fea  ;  and 
TTv:,  or  burning.  Public  honours  and  rewards  were  a,T(\-m 
(fee  Ateleia),  or  an  immunity  from  taxes  and  other  pub- 
lic duties  ;  uy.n/,  the  honour  of  a  ftatue  ere£led  in  any 
public  place ;  z-fos^fix,  or  the  liberty  of  the  firft  feats  at 
public  entertainments  ;  a-irict,,  an  entertainment  at  the  pub- 
lic expencc,  given  to  thofe  who  had  dcferved  well  of  their 
country  ;  and  rsf^vw,  crowns  confened  by  the  vote  of  the 
peopl;  in  the  public  affembly,  by  the  fenators  in  council,  by 
the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  and  by  the  dem.otai  in 
their  own  5>i//o;,  or  borough. 

As  to  the  laws  of  the  Athenians,  it  was  a  received  cm- 
nion  that  they  were  taught  the  ufe  of  laws  by  Ceres  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Thefeus  retained  the  privilege  of  makmg 
and  preferving  laws.  Draco  was  the  next  law-giver,  and 
his  laws  were  called  Sro-^^ci ;  thefe  were  all,  except  thole  of 
murder,  repealed  by  Solon,  wliofe  laws  were  diftinguithed 
by  the  term  to/^-oi.  The  thefmothetas  fwore  to  the  obfeivance 
of  them,  on  the  penalty  of  dedicating  a  ftatue  as  large  as 
life  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  ;  and  the  people  were  bound 
to  obey  them  for  a  hundred  years.  Pififtratus  afterwards 
affumed  for  himfelf,  and  left  to  his  fons,  the  authority  of  a 
law-giver ;  but  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  fome  degree  en- 
forced by  Clifthenes,  who  himfelf  added  new  ones.  Thefe 
continued  in  force  till  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  the  go- 
vernment was  altered  by  the  four  hundred,  and  afterwards 
by  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  ancient  laws  were  again  rellored 
by  Euclides,  and  others  by  the  influence  of  Diodes,  Ari- 
ftophon,  and  afterwards  by  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  and  tb.ele, 
with  iEfchylus  and  Thaljs,  were  the  chief  legiflators  of 
Athens.  (Suidas.)  The  laws  were  annually  revifed  ;  and  a 
new  law  was  to  be  propofed  before  an  old  one  could  be 
repealed.  Solon,  and  other  law-givers  who  facceeded  him, 
coinm.itted  their  laws  to  writing.  The  laws  of  Solon  were 
engraved  on  tablets  of  wood  ;  and  fome  affinn,  that  the 
original  in  his  hand-writing  were  aluays  kept  in  the  citadel, 
and  copies  of  them  in  the  prytantun:.  Tlie  laws  were  all 
engraven  on  the  wall  in  the  ^aa-^Xiy.-n  ro«,  or  royal  portico, 
for  the  infpeclion  of  the  public.  This  was  the  cuftom  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 

At  h  e  n  1  a  n  s.  Commerce  of  lie.  The  harbour  ot  PirKus  was 
much  frequented,  not  only  by  Grecian  veffeL,  but  aifo  by 
thofe  of  the  nations  which  the  Greeks  denominated  Bar- 
barians. But  as  the  Athenians  were  aftuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
conqueft,  and  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  ica,  in 
order  to  obtain  that  of  the  land,  they  direfted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  navy  with  this  view  ;  and  therefore  their  com- 
merce was  reftrained  to  the  procuring  from  other  countries 
the  commodities  and  pvoducStions  neceffary  to  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Neverthelefs,  the  Athenians  adopted  a  variety  of 
regulations,  and  ennfted  many  laws  for  extending  commerce, 
and  preventing  as  much  as  poffible  the  litigations  and 
obftacles  wh:eh  impeded  its  operations.  They  inflitted  a 
fine  of  a  thoufand  drachmas  (about  37  1.  10s.),  and  fome- 
times  the  punifhment  of  imprifonment,  on  him  who  accnied 

a  mer- 
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a  mcrcliant  of  any  crime  which  he  was  unable  to  prove. 
As  Attica  produced  but  little  corn,  the  exportation  of  it 
was  prohibited  ;  and  thofe  who  fetched  it  from  foreign 
countries  were  forbidden,  under  rigorous  penalties,  to  carry 
it  to  any  other  market  hut  that  of  Athens.  A  great 
quantity  was  broug!it  from  Egypt  and  Sicily  ;  and  a  greater 
quantity  from  Panticapsum  and  Theodofia,  cities  of  the 
Chei-fonefus  Taurica,  becaufe  the  fovereign  of  that  coun- 
try, the  mailer  of  the  Ciinmeriau  Bofphorus,  exempted  the 
Athenian  veffels  from  paying  the  duty  which  he  levied  on 
the  exportation  of  that  commodity.  In  confequence  of 
this  privilege,  they  traded  in  preference  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  from  which  Athens  received  annually  400,000 
medinmi  of  corn.  The  Athenians  alfo  imported  from  Pan- 
ticapxuni,  and  -the  different  coafts  of  tlie  Euxine  fea,  tim- 
ber for  building,  (laves,  filt,  honey,  wax,  wool,  leather, 
and  goat-flcina  ;  from  Byzantium,  and  other  parts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  falt-fifh  and  wood  ;  from  Phrygia 
and  JNLletus,  carpats,  coverlets  for  beds,  and  the  fine  wool 
of  which  they  made  their  cloths  ;  from  the  iflands  of  the 
^gean  fea,  wines  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  which  they 
produce  ;  and  from  Thraci-,  Theifaly,  Phn,-gia,  and  many 
other  countries,  a  great  number  cf  flaves.  Oil  was  the  only 
commodity  which  Solon  allowed  them  to  exchange  for 
foreign  merchandize  ;  the  exportation  of  all  other  produc- 
tion"; from  Attica  was  prohibited;  nor  was  it  permittedto 
carry  out  of  the  country,  without  paying  heavy  duties, 
the  timber  of  the  fir,  the  cyprcfs,  the  plane,  and  other 
trees  which  grow  in  the  environs  of  Athens.  In  their  filver 
mines  the  Athenians  found  a  great  relource  for  their  com- 
merce. As  feveral  ilates  debafcd  their  coin,  the  money  of 
Athens,  in  greater  eftimation  thun  that  of  other  countries, 
procured  for  them  an  advantageous  exchange.  In  general, 
they  purchafed  wine  in  theidands  of  the  jEgean  fea,  or  on 
the  coafts  of  Thrace  ;  for  it  was  pri:.cipally  by  means  of  this 
commodity  that  they  trafficked  with  the  people  who  in- 
habited the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea.  The  talleconfpicuous 
in  the  works  of  their  artills,  rendered  the  produftions  ol  their 
Ikill  and  induftry  defirable  ;  fo  that  they  exported  to  dillant 
countries  fwords  and  arms  of  different  kinds,  cloths,  beds, 
and  various  utenfils.  Books  were  with  them  alfo  an  article 
of  trade.  They  maintained  correfpondenis  in  aimed  all 
the  places  to  which  they  were  attrafted  by  the  hope  of 
gain  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ftates  of  Greece 
appointed  agents  at  Athens  to  fuperintend  the  interefts  of 
their  trade.  The  Athenians  for  the  moll  part  employed 
their  money  in  trade  ;  but  they  vvere  not  allowed  to  lend 
it  for  any  place  but  Athens.  The  lender  had  his  fecurity 
on  the  merchandize  or  goods  of  the  borrower ;  and  as  the 
dangers  of  the  fea  were  partly  riflced  by  the  former,  and  the 
profit  of  the  latter  might  be  very  confiderable,  the  intereft 
<of  money  thus  lent  might  rife  as  high  as  30  per  cent, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  length  and  hazards  of  the 
voyage.  The  landed  intereft  amounted  to  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  fometimes  to  16  per  cent,  monthly,  and  among  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people,  the  quarter  of  the  principal  was 
exafted  for  daily  intereft.  Commerce,  by  increafiiig  the 
circulation  of  wealth,  gave  rife  to  the  occupation  of  bankers, 
and  thus  its  circulation  was  ftill  more  facilitated. 

Athens,  Money  of,  was  of  three  forts.  Silver  was  firft 
coined,  a.'"terwards  gold,  and  lalUy  copper.  The  mod 
common  coins  were  thofe  of  filver,  and  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent value.  Above  the  drachma  (gd.  Englilli),  confid- 
ing of  fix  oboli,  was  the  dldrachma,  or  double  drachma,  and 
the  tetradrachma  or  quadruple  drachma  ;  below  it  were  the 
pieces  of  4,  3,  and  2  oboli  ;  after  which  were  the  obelus  and 
femiobulus  (i.  e.  6d.  4|d.  3d.  i  f  d.  and  \  d.  Enghlh).     The 
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latter  being  found  inconvenient  for  common  ufc,  copper 
money  was  coined  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  and  pieces  of  that  metal  were  druck,  which  were  not 
worth  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  obolu?.  The  Urged 
piece  of  gold  weighed  two  drachmas,  and  was  worth 
twenty  filver  drachmas  (i.  e.  fiitcen  fliiUings  Englilh).  Gold 
was  very  fcarce  in  Greece  ;  it  was  brought  from  Lydia  and 
Macedoma,  where  the  peafants  collected  the'  fmall  pieces 
which  the  rams  wafhed  down  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains.    See  Money. 

Athens,  Revenues  of,  fometimes  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
2000  talents  or  450,000  I.  and  thefe  revenues  were  of  two 
kmds  ;  thofe  which  were  raifed  in  the  countryitfelf,  and  thofe 
that  were  drawn  from  the  tributary  cities  and  dates.  The 
fird  clafs  comprehended  the  produa  of  tlie  houfes,  lands, 
and  woods  appertaining  to  tlie  republic,  and  farmed  out 
for  a  certain  fum  ;  the  twenty-fourth  part  refcrved  from 
the  filver  mines,  payable  by  individuals  whu  had  permiiTion 
to  work  them  ;  the  annual  tribute  received  from  freedmen 
and  the  10,000  foreigners  fettled  in  Attica;  the  fines  and 
confifcations,  the  principal  of  which  went  into  the  treafury 
of  the  date ;  the  fifth  levied  on  corn  and  other  merchan- 
dize imported,  and  alfo  on  feveral  commodities  that  were 
exported  from  the  Piraeus;  which,  during  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  were  farmed  at  thirty-fix  talents  (8100I.) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  taxes  of  lefs  importance,  yielded  hy  commodi- 
ties fold  in  the  market,  and  levied  on  fuch  as  kept  courtezan* 
in  their  houfes.  Mod  of  thefe  duties  were  farmed  ;  and 
the  farm.crs  remitted,  before  the  ninth  month  of  the  year, 
the  fum  ftipulatcd  to  the  receivers  of  the  revenue.  The 
fecond  and  principal  branch  of  the  revenues  of  the  date, 
confided  in  the  tributes  which  were  paid  by  a  number  of 
cities  and  iflands  dependent  upon  it.  Its  claims  of  this 
kind  were  founded  on  the  abufe  of  pow'er.  After  the 
battle  of  Plalpea,  the  conquerors  having  refolved  to  revenge 
on  Perfia  the  infults  otlered  to  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  iilands  who  had  entered  into  the  league  agreed  to  fct 
apart  every  year  a  confiderable  fum  to  defiay  the  expences 
ot  the  war.  The  Athenians  collefted  in  different  places 
460  talents  (103,5001.)  ;  and  by  degrees,  as  their  power 
increafed,  they  changed  the  gratuitous  contributions  of  th<: 
allied  cities,  into  an  humihating  exaction,  impofing  on 
fome  the  obhgation  to  provide  (hips  whenever  they  (hould 
be  called  upon,  and  demanding  of  others  the  annual  tribute 
to  which  they  had  formerly  fiibjetted  themfelves.  In  the 
fame  manner  thty  taxed  their  new  conquells,  and  the  fuia 
total  of  the  foreign  contributions  amounted,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  to  600  talents  (135,0001.)  ; 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  fame  war,  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred.  y>The  conquefts  of  Piiilip  reduced  this 
fum  to  400  talents,  and  the  Athenians  flattered  themfelves 
they  fhould  again  be  able  to  advance  it  to  i2co  (270,000!.) 
The  460  talents  drawn  annually  from  the  dates  leagued 
againd  the  Ptrfians,  and  dtpofited  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
citadel,  at  fird  amounted  to  the  fum  of  :o,ooo  talents 
(2,250,0001.)  according  to  Ifocrates  (t.i.p.395.)  ;  or9700 
(2,lS2,50ol.)  according  to  Thu<!ydides.  (l.ii.  c.  13.)  Peri- 
cles, during  his  adminiftratic.ii,  had  laid  up  8000  ;  but 
having  expended  3700,  cither  in  the  erahelhlhment  of  the 
city,  or  the  expences  of  the  fiege  of  Potidiea,  the  9700 
were  reduced  to  6oco  (1,350,000!.)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peioponnelian  war.  This  war  was  fufpencied  by  a  truce, 
which  the  Athenians  entered  into  witli  the  Lacedxmonians, 
and  the  contributions  which  they  had  then  received  amounted 
to  12  or  I  300  talents;  and  during  the  fcven  years  of  the 
trtice,  they  placed  7000  talents  (1,575,000!.)  in  the  public 
treafury.     Thefe  revenues,   however  confiderable,  were  in- 
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fafTicient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  ftate  ;  and  recourfe 
was  ficquently  bad  to  free  gifts  and  forced  contributions. 
Of  all  tiie  branches  of  public  expenditure,  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy  was  the  uioft  heavy  :  when  an  armament  was 
to  be  fitted  out,  cacli  of  the  ten  tribes  levied  in  its  diftrict 
the  fame  number  of  talents  as  there  were  galleys  to  be 
equipped,  and  demanded  them  from  the  fame  number  of 
companies,  compofed  fometimes  of  fixteen  perlons  liable  to 
contribute.  DemoiUienes  made  an  amendment  in  the  mode 
of  affe'fing  this  tax.  The  decree  propofed  by  him  for  this 
purpofe  \vas  as  follows  :  every  citizen,  whole  fortune 
amounted  to  ten  talents,  was  to  furnifli  the  ilatc  with  one 
galley  ;  if  he  polTeflcd  tv.-enty  talents,  with  two  ;  and  how- 
ever rich  he  might  be,  no  more  fliould  be  required  of  him 
than  three  galleys  and  a  fliallop.  Thofe  whole  fubilance 
was  k-fs  than  ten  talents  were  to  join  in  contributing  a 
galley. 

Athenians,  Religion  of  the.     From  theearlieft  times  the 
obiefts  of  religious  wor-liip  multiplied  among  the  Athenians. 
Thev    received    the    twelve    principal    divinities    from    the 
Egyptians,    and    others    from    the    Libyans    and    diSerent 
nations  ;    and   they    were   fo   fearful  of  omitting  religious 
worfhip,  that  tliey  even  eredled  altars  to  the  unknown  God. 
(Paufan.  in  Attic.)   See  Altar.       In  proccfs  of   time  a 
law  was  enafted,  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the  intro- 
duflion    of  any  foreign  worfliip,  without  a  decree   of  the 
areopagus.     It    was  an  ancient  practice,  to  confecrate,  by 
monuments  and  felUvals,  the  memory  of  kings,    and  other 
diilin^uiihcd  perfons,  who  had  rendered  effential  fcrvice  to 
their  country,  or  to  mankind.     To  this  chifs  the  Athenians 
referred  Thefeus,  Erechtheus,  fuch  as  dtfeivcd  to  have  their 
names  appropriated  to  the  ten  ti-ibes,  and  many  others,  as  Her- 
cules, &;c.     But  the  worfliip  of  the  latter  liiifertd  from  that 
of  the  gods,  in  the  ceremonies  that  accompanied  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  objeift  to  which  it  was  direfted.    ,  Before  the  deity  they 
prollratcd   themfelves,  imploring   his    protection,  thanking 
him  for  his  bounties,   and  acknowledging  their  dependence. 
In  honour  of  the  heroes,  and  as  a  memorial  of  their  illuftri- 
ous  deeds,  they  confecrated  temples,  altars,  and  groves,  and 
celebrated  feftivals  and  games.     Incenfe  was  burnt  on  their 
altars,  and  libations  were  poured  over  their  tombs  to  procure 
repofe  to  their  manes.     The  religion  of  the  common  [)eop!e 
entirely  confided   in   prayers,   facrifices,   and  puritications. 
Individuals  prefentcd  their  prayers  to  the  gods  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  undertaking :    and  they  offered  up  their 
addreffes  in   the   morning,    the  evening,    at  the  rifmg  and 
fetting  of  the  fun  and  nujon.     Sometimes  they  repaired  to 
the  temple  with  downcall  eyes  and  dcjedled  countenances  ; 
they  killed  the   ground,  offered  their  prayeri  (landing,   on 
their  knees,  and  proftrate,  a\id  held  branches  in  their  hands, 
which  they   lifted  up  towards  heaven,  or  ilretched  out  to- 
wards   the   ftatue  of  the  god,  after  applying  it  to    their 
mouths.      In  addreffing  the  infernal  deities,  they  ftruck  the 
earth    with  their  feet    or  hands.     Some  pronounced  then- 
devout    addreffes  in  a  low    voice  ;  but   Pythagoras  wifhed 
them  always  to  be  uttered  aloud,   that  nothing   might  be 
allced  which  could  excite  a  blulh.     At  the  fcafons  of  wor- 
fliip, the  fpace  before  the  temple  and  the  porticoes  that  fur- 
rounded  it,  were  full  of  people;  fojullly  hastheapoiUe  Paul 
characlerifcd   the  Athenians,  when  he  called  them  (Acts, 
xvii.  2  2.),  d£i5-w2ijw.ovFr5f^t,   "too  fupcrftitious,"  as  the  com- 
mon tranflation  renders   it,  or  perhaps  as  it  m.ight  be  ren- 
dered lefs  ofFenfively  and  more  conformably  to  the  concilia- 
tory addrefs,  which  the  apoftle  would  iuive  ufed  on  inch  an 
occafion,  and  alfo  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  term,   "  very 
devout."  See  Lardner's  Vv''orks,    vol.  i.  p.  193.  The  pried s 
Kxre   the   principal   minifters  of  religion  ;  and    they   were 
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next  in  precedence  to  the  kings  and  chief  magiilrates. 
They  obtained  their  office  bv  inherit;mce,  fometimes  by  lot, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  prince,  or  by  popular  eledion  : 
and  they  were  required  to  be  uimiaimed  in  body,  challe  and 
uncontamir.ated  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world  in  their  dif- 
pofition  and  charafter,  and  in  their  habits  devoted  to  retire- 
ment and  piety.  Of  thefe  prielfs  there  were  feveral  orders, 
and  among  them  there  was  one,  denominated  AfX'^p'S'f"'!!', 
high  priell,  who  had  the  fuperintcndance  of  the  rell.  Some 
temples  were  ferved  by  prieiheU'es,  as  particiJarly  that  of 
Bacchus  in  the  quarter  of  the  marflies.  The  revenues  alhgncd 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  priells  and  temples  were  derived 
from  diifercnt  fources,  as  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of 
penalties  and  confifcations,  and  of  tl'.e  Ipoils  taken  irom  the 
enemy,  and  the  olferings  of  individuals.  They  formed,  how- 
ever, TiO  feparate  and  independent  body  ;  nor  had  the  mini- 
llersof  different  temples  any  common  interefl  ;  and  in  caufes 
which  reipecled  them  perfonally,  they  were  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals.  Funfiions  of  inferior  fanftity,  that 
related  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  were  intruiled  to  lay 
ofhcers :  fome  of  whom  were  guardians  of  the  trealury, 
and  others  alTifted  as  witneffes  and  infpcftors  at  lolemu 
facrifices.  Next  to  the  priefts,  were  llie  loothfayers  and 
interpreters  of  omens.  The  worfhip  of  the  Athenians  was 
originally  performed  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  on  thefe  fpots  temples  were  afterwards  erefttd, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  the  other  gods. 
Their  altars,  alfo,  were  conllrufted  of  various  materials  and 
of  different  dimcnfions,  according  to  the  variety  of  gods  to 
v/hom  they  were  confecrated.  Both  temples  and  altars 
were  places  of  rtfuge  or  afyluni  for  malefactors  and  crimi- 
nals of  all  dcfcriptions  :  and  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  facri- 
lege  to  force  them  from  their  fancluary.  See  Asylum. 
Their  facrifices  aUo  were  of  various  kinds,  as  to  their  objeft 
and  defign,  the  rhaterials  of  which  they  confided,  and  the 
places  in  which  they  were  offered,  and  the  ceremonies  that 
attended  them.  (See  Sacrifice.)  As  public  worfliip  was 
prcfcrihed  by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  therefore 
clofely  connected  with  the  conititution,  it  was  impoffible  to 
attack  religion,  without  endangering  that  conftitution.  It 
was  confequently  the  duty  of  the  magiflrates  to  maintain  it, 
and  to  ojipofe  all  innovations  vifibly  tending  to  its  deflruc- 
tion.  Hence  the  poet  jEfchylus  was  accufed  of  having,  in 
one  of  his  tragedies,  revealed  the  doftrine  of  the  rnyfteries; 
Diagoras  under  a  fimilar  charge,  faved  himfclf  by  flight  ; 
Protagoras  was  criminally  profccuted,  and  obliged  to  Sy  ; 
Prodicus  of  Ceos  was  condemned  to  drink  poifon  ;  Anaxa- 
goras  was  imprifoned,  and  his  life  was  prelerved  by  the  in- 
terpofition  and  influence  of  Pericles  ;  and  the  life  of  Alei- 
biades  was  endangered  by  a  charge  of  his  having  been  con- 
cerned in  tiie  mutilation  of  the  llatues  of  Mercuiy.  See 
each  of  thefe  biographical  articles. 

Athens,  in  Geogmjyhy,  a  to  wnfhip  of  America,  in  Wind- 
ham county,  ^'ermont,  thirtv-two  miles  north-eaft  from 
Bennington,  and  ab;)ut  fix  weft  from  Connecticut  river, 
having  450  iniiabitants. 

ATHERDEE.     See  Ardee. 

ATHERINA,  or  Atherine,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of 
the  Linno^an  genera  of  abdominal  fi.lies ;  and  diilinguilhcd 
by  having  the  upper  jaw  rather  flat,  fix  rays  in  the  gill- 
niembrane,  and  a  filveiy  ftripe  on  each  fide  of  the  body. 
Gmelin  notices  five  fpecies  of  this  gtmis,  viz.  I'lepfetus, 
MeniJia,  Sihama,  Japonica,  and  Brownii  ;  which  fee  re- 
fpeiitivelv. 

ATH'ERINOIDES,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea,  diftingniflicd 
from  the  other  filhes  of  the  fame  genus  by  having  a  filveiy 
lateral  line.     Gmelin  obfervts,  that  this  fifii  from  its  broad 
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iilver)'  line  appears  to  belong  to  the  genus  Atherina  ;  but 
hp.ving  a  com;>ic!fcd  body,  and  frnall  ventral  fins,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Cl'jpca  gsnns,  in  \\hich  he  places  it.  This 
kind  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

In  the  dorful  fin  are  twelve  rays  ;  fourteen  in  the  peftoral 
fins;  eight  in  :he  Central  fins;  thirty-two  in  the  anal  fin; 
and  eisihteen  in  the  tail. 

ATHEROMA,  in  Surgery,  is  a  foft,  pultaceous,  unin- 
flamed  tu;nor  ;  generally  contained  within  a  CvsT,  or  mem- 
branous bag.  The  cure  of  this  fweiling  confilis  in  its  re- 
moval with  a  foalpel.     See  Tumor,  and-ExTiRPATioN. 

ATHERSTON,  in  Geography,  a  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Warv/ick,  fituated  upon  the  Watli.-.g  Street  way, 
confifting  principr.lly  of  one  lon;^  fhect,  excepting  two  fmall 
avenues  or  llreets  on  the  north  fide  leading  to  the  market- 
place and  the  chapel,  the  mother  church  being  at  Mancetter, 
now  a  fma'.l  village  about  a  ni'le  to  the  fouth,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Coventiy.  The  liberty  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Anker,  which  feparates  it  from  Leicefterlhire. 
The  market  is  on  Tnefday.  The  trade  coni'iils  principally 
in  the  hat  manufacture,  wocl-combtrs,  ribband-weavers, 
and  the  cotton  trade  has  beeniikewife  lately  introduced.  It 
contains  about  2600  inhabitants.  Diilarice  from  London 
108  miles. 
ATHESIS.     See  Adice. 

ATHIAS,  in  Biography,  a  Jev/,  was  a  famous  printer  of 
Amfterdam,  in  the  feventcenth  century  ;  and  in  i66i,  and 
166",  he  printed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  in  two 
volumes  Svo.,  for  "which  he  obtained  of  the  States-general 
an  honorary  recompence  ot  a  mednl,  and  a  chain  of  gold. 
He  aifo  printed  the  bible  in  Spanifa,  German,  and  Englifh. 
He  died  in  170c.     Did;.  Hiil. 

ATHIE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
dillricl  of  Peronne,  two  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Peronne. 

ATHINI,  or  Setises,  the  modern  Athens,  is  not 
inconfiderable,  fays  Chandler  (Travels  in  Greece),  either  in 
extent,  or  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  a 
fine  temperature,  and  a  ferene  fl<y  ;  the  air  is  clear  and 
wholefome.  Theto»vn  (lands  beneath  the  acropolis  or  cita- 
del, and  does  not  encompals  the  rock,  as  it  formerly  d;d, 
but  fpreads  into  the  plain,  chi.-3y  on  the  well  and  north- 
weft.  The  houK-s  a:e  moiUy  m.ean  and  draggling,  with 
manv  large  areas  or  courts  before  them.  The  v.ater  is  con- 
veyed to  them  in  channels  fro.Ti  mount  Hymettus,  and  in 
the  market-place  is  a  large  fouiitain.  The  Turks  have  fe- 
veral  mofqucs,  and  public  baths.  Tiie  Greeks  have  con- 
vents for  men  and  women,  with  many  churches,  in  which 
fervice  is  regularly  per.f^ormed,  and  onito'ies  or  chapels,  fre- 
quented on  the  anniverfarics  of  the  faints  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated.  Bcfides  the  more  liable  antiquities,  of  which 
fome  notice  has  been  taken  under  Athens,  there  are  many 
detached  pieces  that  have  been  found  in  the  town,  near  the 
fountains,  and  aifo  in  the  ftreets,  the  walls,  the  houfes,  and 
the  churches.  Among  thefe  are  fragments  of  fculpture,  a 
marble  chair  or  two,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  gyni- 
nalia  or  theatres,  a  fun-dial  at  t'le  cathi.licon  or  cathedral, 
infcrihcd,  as  it  is  faid,  with  the  name  of  Euclid  ;  and  at  the 
archiepfcrpal  houfe,  a  curious  veffel  of  ma.-ble,  ufed  as  a 
cillern  for  receiving  water,  but  once,  probably,  fervingasa 
public  fiandard  or  mtafure.  Many  columns,  m?Jmed  llatues, 
and  pedeltals,  are  fcattered  about  ;  and  aifo  a  fine  mualated 
Herma.  The  acropohs,  or  citadel,  is  now  a  fortrefs,  with  a 
thick  irregular  wall,  Handing  on  the  brink  of  precipices, 
and  inclonng  a  large  area,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  wall  remain,  and  it  is  repaired 
with  patches  of  pieces  of  columns,  and  with  marbles  taken 
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from  the  ruins.     The  garrifon  confirts  of  a  few  Turks,  who 
refide  there  with  their  families,  and  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
"  Cadriani,"  or  foldicrs  of  the  callle.     Their  houfts  over- 
look  the  city,  plain,  and  gulf;  but   the  fituation  is  as  airy 
as  pleafant ;   tl'.e  rock  is  lofty,  abnipt,  and  inaccefiible,  ex- 
cept the  front,  which  is  towards  the  Piraus;  and  on  that 
qnarter  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  within   caiinon   (hot.     The 
acropolis  furniihed,  fays  Chandler,  an  ample  field  to  the 
antient  virtuofi.      It  was  filled  with   monuments  of  ancient 
glory,  and  exhibited  an  amazii'g  difplay  of  beauty,  of  opu- 
lence, and  of  art;  each  contending,  as  it  were,  for  the  fu- 
pcriority.     Heliodorus,  named  Periegetts  or  the  guide,  em- 
ployed in   this  place   fifteen  books.      Polemo    Pericgetes, 
four  volumes  ;    and  Strabo,  in  the  Augullan   age,  affirms, 
that  as  many  would  be  required  in  treating  of  other  portions 
of  Athens  and  of  Attica.     The  number  of  llatues,  in  par- 
ticular, was  prodigious.     Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  fond  of 
images,    plundered    the   acropolis,    as   well   as  Delphi   and 
Olympia  ;  and  yet  Athens,  and   each  of  thefe  places,  had 
not  fewer  than  3000  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny.     This 
banquet  of  the  Icnfcs,  continues  this  traveller,  has  long  been 
withdrawn  ;   and  is  now   become  like   the  tale  of  a  vifion. 
The  fpectator  views  with  concern  the  marble  ruins  intermixed 
with  mean  flat-roofed  cottages,  and  extant  amid  rubbilli  ; 
the  fad  memorials  of  a  noble--   people.     The   antiquities  of 
this  city  have   been   aifo   defcribed   by  Wheeler  and  Spon, 
who  viiited  it  in  the  time  of  Charles  ll  ;  and  by  Mr.  le  Roy 
and  many  others.     Mr.  Stuart,  however,  who  refided  there 
between  three  and  four  years,  has  furpalTed  others  in  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  plans  and  of  his  defcription. 
Spon,  in  fpeaking  of  Attica,  fays,  that  the  road  near  Athens 
was  pleafing,  and  the  veiy  peafants  polid'.ed.     Wheeler,  his 
fellow-traveller,  fpeaking   of  the   civilization  of  the  Athe- 
nians, obferves,  that  even  the  (hepherds  bid  them  w-lcome, 
and  wi'hed  them  a  good  journey  ;  and  that  their  bad  fortune 
had  not  been  able  to  deprive  them  of  that  lubtlety   of  wit 
which  they  poflTeifed  by  nature  ;    and  that,  notwitbllanding 
the  barbarifm   that   hath   long   prevailed,  they   ftem   to  be 
much  more  pclifhed  in  their  manners  and  converfation  than 
any  others  in  thole  parts.     Stuart  confirms,  with  regard  to 
the  prefent  Athenians,    the    account   given   by   Spon   and 
Wheeler  of  their  anceftors  ;  as  he  found  among   them  the 
fameaddiels,  and  the  fame  natural  acutenefs,  though  feverely 
curb.d    by    their   defpotic    mailers.      At    their    convivial 
meetings,  it  was  a  frequent  cullom  for  one  of  tiiem  to  take 
a  lyre,  or  a  fpecies  of  guitar,  and  after  a  fhort  prelude  on 
the  inllrnm.ent,  to  accompany  the  inllrumental  mufic  with 
his  voice  ;  fuddenly  cliantirig  lonie  extempore  vcrfes,  feldom 
exceeding  two  or  three  di'.liclis:  this  performer  delivered  the 
lyre  to  his  neighbour ;  who,  atter  he  has  done,  delivers  it 
to  another ;  and  thus  the   inftrument   circulated,  till  it  had 
paiTed  round  the  table.     He  adds,  that,  notwitliflanding 
the   various  fortune  of  Athens  as  a  city,  Attica  was   lUU 
famous  for  olives,  and  mount  Hymettus  for  honey.     Thus 
"  luiman  inilitutions  penih,  but  nature  is  permanent." 

The  prefent  Athens,  Athini,  or  Sclir.cs,  is  the  capital  of 
Livaelia,  a  province  of  European  Turkey,  the  fee  of  an 
aichbi:1iop  ;  and  contains,  as  fome  fay,  lo.oco,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  or  l6,oco  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  filk,  wa>:,  wool,  and  oil. 
It  is  a  fca-port,  and  fituated  on  the  nortii-tall  coall  of  the 
gulf  of  Engia  in  the  archipelago,  with  a  fafe  and  large  har- 
bour, narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  commanded  by  tfie  cita- 
del.    N.  hit.  38^  5'.    E.  long.  23^  57'. 

ATHIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oinc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diilrid  of  Doni- 
front  J    thL-tten  miks  foaib-wefl  of  Falaife. 

Athis» 
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Athis,  in  jinrl-nl  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  fitunte 
on  the  wtllcin  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  fouth-well  of  Mice- 
phorium. 

ATHLET7E,  in  jlutiquity,  perfons  of  ftrength  and 
agihty,  difciphncd  to  perform  in  the  pubh'c  games.  The 
word  is  formed  from  a6xo?,  ccrtamen,  combat ;  whe.ice  alfo 
e;5xo»,  thepii~e,  or  reivard,  adjudged  to  the  viclor. 

Under  athletse  were  comprehended  vvrelUers,  boxers, 
runners,  Icapcrs,  throwers  of  the  dillc,  and  thofe  pradtited 
in  other  extrcifes  exhibited  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and 
other  folemn  fports;  for  the  conquerors  in  which  there  were 
cftablifhed  prizes. 

From  the  rive  ufual  exercifes,  the  athleta:  were  alfo  deno- 
minated OT>iv1.i?>'.»,  and  by  the  Latins  qu'wqmrtiones ;  at  leail 
fuch  as  profcfTed  them  all. 

Thofe  who  were  defigned  for  this  profeflion,  frequented 
the  gymnalia  or  pahftne  from  their  youth  ;  and  tb.ey  vyere 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  moll  Uriel  dilciphne  and  abilemioiis 
re"-imen.  Their  fare  was  coarfe  and  fcaiuy  ;  they  were  pro- 
hibited the  uf>.-  of  wine,  and  enjoined  coutineuee  ;  and  thus 
Horace  (Art.  Poet.  v.  412.)  defcribes  them  : 

♦'  Qiii  iludct  optatam  curfu  contiiigere  rpctam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  ;  fndavit  et  alfit  ; 
Abilinuit  venere,  et  vino." 
The  apollle  Paul,  in  his  firll  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians 
(ch.  ix.  25.)  enforces  temperance  by  an  alhifion  to  the 
athletx  ;  and  Tertullian  encourages  the  martyrs  by  the 
fame  reference.  But  when  the  privilege  of  being  fupportcd 
at  the  public  expence,  was  granted  to  fuch  of  the  athlete' as 
were  vidlorious,  they  abandoned  their  habits  of  abftincnce 
and  exercife,  and  indulged  themfelves  to  a  verj-  (hameful 
degree  of  indolence  and  of  gluttony.  Before  their  exer- 
cifes, their  bodies  were  rubbed  with  oils  and  various  unguents, 
in  order  to  render  them  fupple  and  vigorous;  and  thty 
praftifed  a  kind  of  noviciate  in  the  gymnafia  for  feveral 
months,  that  by  previous  application  and  praclice  they  might 
be  fit  for  the  conteils  in  which  they  engaged.  At  tirft 
they  made  ufe  of  a  belt,  with  an  apron  annexed  to  it,  for 
the  fake  of  decency  ;  but  they  afterwards  laid  afide  this 
coverincr,  and  engaged  in  feveral  of  the  combats  naked. 
To  this  infult  on  public  decency,  fome  of  the  beft  writers 
of  antiquity  have  attributed  that  infamous  pafiion,  to  the 
indulgence  of  which  the  Greeks  were  notorionfly  addicled. 
The  women,  indeed,  v,ere  prohibited  from  approaching  the 
places  where  thefe  public  games  were  celebrated.  Before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  combat,  they  were  examined  as 
to  their  birth,  for  none  but  Greeks  were  admitted  ;  as  to 
their  condition,  which  was  required  to  be  free  ;  and  as  to 
their  manners,  which  were  to  be  irreproachable.  The  name 
and  country  of  each  champion  were  regiltered,  and  a  herald, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  contcft,  proclaimed  their 
names.  They  folcmnly  vowed  not  to  employ  any  unfair 
means,  and  to  conform  to  the  eftablifhcd  regulations  by 
which  the  games  were  condufted. 

ATHLETIC  Crown.     See  Crown. 
Athletic  Habit  denotes  a  Uroiig  hale  conftitution    of 
body,  v.hich  was  the  objcdt  the  atlilctss   aimed  at,  and  to 
which  their  diet  corrcfponded. 

Athi  ETic  Weight.     See  Weight. 

ATHLONE,  \n  Geography,  the  moil  confiderable  town  of 
the  coimty  of  Wellmeath,  in  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Shannon,  over  which  it  ha^alongbridge  of  many  arches,  fo  that 
it  was  formcrlv  an  important  pafs  into  the  weftern  province. 
It  is  pnitly  in  the  coimty  of  Rofcommon,  and  is  the  moll 
central  town  in  the  illand.  Notwitlillanding  its  advanta- 
geous fituation  for  trade  and  improvement,  it  is  fald  to  be 
in  many  parts  a  poor,  ruinous,  dirty  looking  place.     In  (he 
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middle  of  the  bridge  is  a  monument,  with  fome  figure;;,  to- 
gether with  queen  Elizabeth's  efcutcheon  of  arms,  and  fome 
infcriptions  declaring  the  time  and  founders  of  the  building. 
The  callle,  which  was  on  the  Rofcommon  fide,  called  the 
Iridl  town,  was  built  by  king  John,  on  a  higli  raifcd  round 
hill  refembling  a  Danifli  rath  or  fort,  fo  as  to  command  the 
bridge  and  the  adjacent  country'.  This  was  long  the  refid- 
tnce  of  the  lord  prefidents  of  Cpnnaught,  who  held  in  it 
their  courts  of  julfice.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  it  was 
ftroiigly  fortified  onboth  fides  of  the  river;  and  the  Englifliun- 
der  tlie  lord  prelidtnt  ilood  a  long  fiege  in  the  caftle,  in  1641 
and  1642.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  period, 
it  was  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  importance,  generally 
in  the  pofTcflion  of  the  Iri!h  or  Catholic  party  ;  till,  in  1651 
it  was  taken  by  fir  Charles  Coote,  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces.  After  the  defeat  of  James  the  Second 
at  the  Boync,  his  adherents  remained  at  Athlone,  and  hav- 
ing dellroyed  the  Englidi  town  which  was  eaft  of  the  Shan^i 
non,  and  broken  the  bridge,  refolved  to  maintain  the  Irilh 
diftricl  on  the  weil.  For  this  purpofe  they  ftrongly  en- 
trenched  themfelves  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  general 
St.  Ruth  took  his  llation  with  the  main  army  behind  the 
town.  The  Englifli,  under  Gincklc,  fuccecded  however 
in  paffing  the  river  after  many  unfuccefsful  attempts,  and 
bv  a  furprihng  effort  of  valour  got  pofTtlTion  of  the  town 
and  callle,  wliicli  was  in  great  meafure  to  be  attributed  to 
the  careleffuefs  and  confidence  of  St.  Ruth,  the  French  ge- 
neral. Geiieial  Ginckle  receiv.d  a  title  from  the  town, 
wh'ch  is  dill  enjoyed  by  his  defcendants.  W.  long.  7°  49'. 
N.  lat.  53°  21'  30". 

ATHLOTHETA,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  appointed  to 
fuperintend  the  public  games,  and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

The  athlotheta  was  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife 
called  afyntnela,  brabetita,  agonarcha,  agonotheta,  &c. 

ATHNACH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Hebrew  accents,.,  which  ferves  not  only  to  regulate  the 
voice,  but  to  diftinguilh  the  members  of  a  fentence,  whence 
its  name  athnach,  i.  c.  rcfpiratio  :  on  this  account  it  is  called 
iing,  znd  pin/fi;  and  anfwers  to  our  colon,  and  fometimcs  to 
a   note  ot  interrogation  :  it  is   marked   under  a  letter  thus 

ATHOL,  in  Geography,  the  moft  norlliern  diftritl  of 
Perthihire,  in  Scotland ;  extending  about  43  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth,  and  bounded  on  tlit  noitli  by  Badenoch, 
on  the  weft  by  Lochaber,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by 
Mar  and  Gowrie,  on  the  fouth  by  Stratherne  and  Perth 
proper,  and  on  the  fouth-wcft  by  Braidalbane.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  part  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  foreil  ; 
but  the  mountains  are  interfperfed  with  fruitful  vallies. 
It  has  feveral  villages,  but  no  towns  of  any  in  portancc. 
The  moft  famous  places  are  Blair  callle,  feated  on  the  river 
Tilt,  near  its  influx  into  the  Gurry,  an  agreeable  llream  that 
flows  into  the  Tay,  and  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Athol, 
whofc  title  is  derived  from  the  diftrift  ;  and  the  pafs  of 
Gillicranky,  memorable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
here  in  the  beginning  of  king  William's  reign,  between  his 
general  M'  Kay,  and  the  highlanders  who  adhered  to  king 
James. 

Athol,  a  townfliip  of  America,  in  Worcefter  county, 
MatTachufettr.,  comprehending  16,000  acres  of  rocky  land, 
and  watered  with  llreams  and  rivers,  and  containing  848  in- 
habitants ;  35  miles  north-well  from  Worccfter,  and  72  from 
Bofton. 

ATHOR,  or  Athyr,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  moil  ancient  divinities  of  Egypt;  fignifying  in  the 
Coptic  language,  "  night."  By  this  name  th.e  priefts  did 
not  origiaally  mean  to  denote  the  obfcurity  which  is  occa- 

iioned 
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/ioneJ  by  the  difappearance  of  the  fun,  but  the  darknefs 
v.hich  OYcrfpiead  cliaos  previonfly  to  the  creation,  and  from 
vhich  the  Almighty  Creator  called  forth  into  an  habitable 
Hate  the  material  univcvfe.  This  myftcrioiis  night  was  in 
their  opinion  the  origin  of  things.  Oi-pheus,  initiated  in 
the  myileries  of  the  Eg^'ptians,  communicated  them  to  the 
Greeks,  and  recommended  them  by  the  harmony  of  his 
vcrfes.  Paufanias,  when  he  vifited  Greece,  faw  at  Mcgara 
"  the  grade  of  the  night,"  where  every  thing  was  taught 
that  related  to  Athor.  This  fymbolical  deity,  by  which  the 
Egyptians  characterized  the  principle  of  things,'  became,  in 
the  language  of  the  Greek  philofopher,  the  "  Venus  Cce- 
leftis,"  or  the  motlier  of  the  world. 
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to  reach  above  tlie  clouds.  Martianiis  Capelliis  affirTned 
that  it  V.  as  fix  milts  high  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  no 
rain  fell  upon  it,  as  the  afhcikft  on  the  altars  ercfted  near 
its  fummit  remained  dry  and  undifperfed.  Plutarch  and 
Pliny  have  alTertcd,  tliat  it  projedtcd  its  fiiadow,  at  the 
fummer  folftice,  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  ifland  Ijemnos.  On  this  account,  it  it 
faid,  the  inh;:tiitants  of  the  city  crefted  a  brazen  cow  at  the 
termination  of  tiie  (hadow,  on  which  was  iufcribed  thi» 
verfe  : 

"   ASi-;  x«X[f4.Ei   v\'.Vfa   Aii^viKt  jSocj." 
"  Half  Lcmnos'  calf  doth  Athos'  fhadow  hide." 
According  to   Pliny,  the  diftance  between   the  foot  of 
mount  Athos  and  the  itland  of  Leronos  was  87000  paces  ; 


is,"   or  the  mother  ot  tlie  world.     Orpheus  taught  them 
this  part  of  their  theogony  in  his  hymn  to  the  night,  where 

he  fays,  "  I  fhall  iing  the  night,  mother  of  gods  and  men,     and  according  to  Bclon  (Obferv.  1.  i.  c.  25.),  eight  leagues! 
the  origin    of  the  creation,    whom   we  fhall  call  Venus."     "~"      -^      ■"'•••      -        •       - 
Tiie  poets   foon   took   poffeflion  of  this  metaphyfical  idea, 
and  as  they  mufl.  have  a  deity  for  embellifhiiig  their  poems. 


they  made  her  fpring  from  the  froth  of  the  fea,  and  repre 
fented  her  as  animating  the  world,  and  giving  life  to  every 
thing  that  breathed.  See  Ovid  de  Faft.  l.iv.  v.  91.  and  Lu- 
cretius, 1.  i.  V.  I.  &c.  The  Egyptian  priefts,  who  had  painted 
night  as  a  divinity,  apprized  that  the  m.inds  of  the  vulgar  re- 
quired fenfiblc  objefts,  made  another  metamorphofis  of  night 
into  the  moon,  the  planet  of  the  night,  and  the  moon  was  re- 
prcfented  by  the  cow,  whofe  horns  exhibited,  as  their  ima- 
gination fuggelled,  her  flrft  phafis.  The  philofophers  far- 
ther extended  this  doftrine  ;  and  they  beftowcd  the  name 
of  night,  Athor,  and  Venus,  on  the  period  during  which 
the  fun,  having  pafled  the  equator,  remains  in  the  fouthem 
hemifphere,  when  the  days  are  fnortell  and  the  nights 
longeiL  See  Macrobius,  1.  i.  c.  21.  The  following  pafTage 
from  Plutarch  (De  Ifid.  &  Ofir.)  proves  that  this  opinion 
originated  in  Egypt.  "  In  the  month  of  Athyr  (the  third 
month  of  the  Eg^'ptian  year),  the  Egyptians  fay  that  Ofi- 
ris  (or  the  fun),  is  dead.  Then  the  nights  become  longer, 
the  darknefs  increafes,  and  the  force  of  the  light  is  dimi- 
niflied.  On  this  occafion,  the  priefts  perform  mournful  ce- 
remonies. They  expofe  to  the  people  a  gilded  ox  covered 
with  a  black  veil,  in  token  of  the  grief  of  the  goddefs 
Ifis  (or  the  m.oon)  :   for   in   Egypt  the  ox  is   the  fymbol 


of  Ofiris,  and  of  the  earth," 

Athor  had  temples  in  Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions 
"  Athor-Beki,"  the  city  of  Athor,  which  Strabo  (1.  i;.) 
and  Diodorus  (1.  i.)  render  by  the  name  of  Aphrodito- 
pohs,  the  city  of  Venus.  jElian  (De  Anim.  1.  ii.  c.  27.) 
fpeaking  of  Chufas,  a  town  of  the  Hermopolitan  nome, 
fays,  that  in  this  town  they  worihip  Venus  ;  and  that  a  pe- 
cuhar  worfhip  was  alfo  paid  to  the  cow.  He  alfo  informs 
us,  that  Ifis,  or  the  moon,  was  reprefented  by  the  homs 
of  the  cow.  Jablonfki,  Pantheon  jEgypt.  vol.  i.  Savarj's 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  354 — 364. 

ATHOS,  in  Geography,  a  famous  mountain  of  Greece, 
in  the  Chalcidian  region  of  Macedonia,  feated  on  a  penin- 
fula,  the  coaih   of  which  form  the   Sinus  Strymonicus,  or 
gulf  of  Conteifa,  and  the  Sinus  Singiticus,  or  gulf  of  Monte 
Sanfto,  and  joined  to  the  land  by  an  ifthm^us  about  tvvelve     tei-ms 
leagues 
bafe 
about 
This 
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which  attrafts  particular  attention  on  account  ot  its  lieignt 
and  habitations,  and  is  denominated  Athos,  Agioforosor 
heholy  mountain,  and  Monte  Sando.  Of  its  elevation 
very  extravagant  and  incredible  accounts  have  been  given 
by  fome  ancient  writers.  Mela  reports,  that  it  is  fo  high  as 
Vol.  III. 


The  Greeks,  ftruck  with  the  fmgular  fituation  and  tower- 
ing afcent  of  tliis  mountain,  erefttd  Hpon  it  fo  many 
churches,  monafteries,  and  hermitages,  that  it  became  al- 
moll  v.holly  inhabited  by  devotees;  and  this  circumftance 
gave  occafion  to  its  being  denominated  "  the  holy  moun- 
tain ;"  which  it  ftill  retains,  though  many  of  the  confc- 
cratcd  buildings  are  decayed.  Among  modern  travellers, 
there  is  a  coniiderable  difference  of  opinion  about  its  height : 
fome  make  it  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  in  per- 
pendicular elevation  ;  and  add,  that  it  may  he  travelled  over 
in  three  days,  and  fccn  at  the  diftance  of  ninety  miles  : 
others  ftate  the  altitude  of  its  conical  fummit  at  3300  feet. 
The  cold  on  its  fummit  is  extreme  ;  neverthelefs  it  abounds 
with  many  different  kinds  of  plants  and  trees,  particularly 
the  pine  and  fir,  and  it  fupphes  a  multitude  of  fprings  and 
ftreams.  Its  variety  of  monafleries  and  churches  gives  it  a 
pifturefque  appearance.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Caloyers, 
a  fort  of  Greek  monks,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafil,  who 
never  marry,  and  fare  hardly,  as  they  abflain  from  flefh, 
and  fubfiil  chiefly  on  olives  pickled  when  they  are  ripe. 
Their  number  is  reckoned  about  6000,  and  they  inhabit 
feveral  parts  of  the  mountain,  on  which  are  twenty-four  mo- 
nafteries, raifed  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  llories,  and 
furrounded  with  high  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  guarded 
with  artillery  againft  the  affaults  of  banditti  and  robbers. 
They  are  much  refpeded  by  the  T-.irks,  and  receive  alms 
from  them.  They  have  the  character  of  being  very  in« 
duilrious,  and  they  clcthe  themfelves  like  hennits.  They 
had  formerly  feveral  valuable  Greek  manufcripts,  and  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  writing  copies  of  the  Greek  Tefta- 
ment  (fee  Alexandrian  Maiiiifcript) ;  but  they  are  now 
become  fo  illiterate,  that  they  can  fcarcely  read  or  write. 

As  the  fea  on  this  coafl  is  very  tempcftuous,  and  the 
Perfian  fleet  had  fuffertd  fliipwreck  in  doubling  this  pro- 
montory, Xerxes  is  faid,  for  preventing  a  Cmilar  difafler, 
to  have  cut  a  palfage  through  the  mountain  of  fufficient 
width,  to  admit  two  gallics,  with  three  banks  of  oars  each, 
to  pafs  ill  front  :  by  thcfe  means  he  fevered  from  the  con- 
tinent the  cities  of  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon,  Thyfiis, 
and  Cleone.  Before  he  began  his  works,  lie  is  faid  to  have 
written  a  letter,  addreffed  to  the  mountain,  in  the  following 
Athos,  thou  proud  and  afpiring  mountain,  that  lift- 


"  Perfoi-atus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Gnecia  mendax 

Audet  in  hiftoria." 

Dinocratcs,  an  architeft  in  the  fuit  of  Alexander,  pro- 

pofed  to  this  conqueror  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  form- 

^  Hh  ing 
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ing  a  ftatue  of  this  niouiitain,  holdiiijif  in  one  haiul  a  ciiy, 
aud  repicfentiiig  a  river  as  tlowing  from  the  other.  But  the 
extravasjant  propofal  was  not  accepted. 

ATHOTIS,  orTHOT,  m  Biography,  king  of  Thebes, 
and  according  to  the  practice  of  the  early  ages,  prieft  and 
phyfician,  is  faid  to   have   cultivated,  and  written  on  aua- 
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liave  conipofed  the  word  tiler,  which  alfo  fignifies  gold-dud 
among  tlioie   who   trade  in  that  commodity. 

ATICHY,  ill  Geograpky,  a  town  o  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Olfe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
dillrid  of  Novon,  eight  miles  ea!l  of  Coir.piegne. 

ATICK-OOM-ASHISH,  in  Omilholo^y,  the  name  by 


tomy.     The  preclfe  time  in  which  he  lived  is  Rot  known,     which  the  fpecits  of  LoxiA //u^^rt/r«  is  known  in  Hudfon's 
though  fnppofed  to  be  about  2000  years  before  the  birth  of     '     -       ^    ■'  "^       '-   "  "^ -'''■*  -   ""-i 

Chrift. 

ATHULIA,  in  Eiitnmohgy,  a  very  little  fpecies  of  Ya- 
f  iLio  {Nymph.  Phal.  Gmel.)  four.d  in  the  northern  parts  of 
RnHJa.  The  wings  are  fulvous,  doited  with  black,  the 
lower  ones  white  on  the  under  li.le,  dotted  with  black,  and 
marked  with  two  fulvous  bands.  This  is  Piipilio  Phabc 
of  Efper,  and  belongs  to  the  family  ^atyi'i  in  the  Fabrician 
fyilem.  OhJ.  Papilio  Athulia  minor  of  Efper,  Pap.  t.  89. 
is  a  variety  of  the  Papilio  Dictynna  of  Fabricius. 

ATHWART,  m  Navl'^alion,  is  fynonymoiis  v.-rth  acrofs 
Ihe  line  of  the  courfe. 

Athwart  the  fire-fo'J,  is  a  phrafe  that  denotes  the 
flight   of  a  cannon-ball   from  one  ihip  acrofs  the  courfe  of 


bay.  Latham.  Sonnini,  in  his  "  Additions  a  I'Hiiloire 
Natuvelle  de  Buffon,"  adopts  the  firll  part  of  this  long  de- 
nomination, Atick,  as  the  name  of  this  fpecies.  See  Huo- 
SONICA  LoxiA. 

ATIENi;A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain»  in  Old 
Callile,  with  an  ar.cient  caltle,  fituate  among  the  mountains 
callevi  "  Sierra  d'Atienoa,"  between  Siguenga  and  Borgo 
d'Oima. 

ATlMIA,  hfamy  or  d'lfgrace,  in  Antiquity,  a  punirti- 
ment  among  the  Atheniaus,  inflidcd  for  various  crimes. 
A  perfmi  fnffered  this  punifliment,  when,  retaining  his  pro- 
perty, he  was  deprived  offome  privilege,  enjoyed  in  common 
with  other  citizens:  and  alfo,  when  he  iuilcred  a  temporary 
deprivation  of  the  privilege  of  free  citizens,  and  his  goods 


another,  to   intercept   th.e  latter,  and   oblige  her  to  fhorten  were  confifcatcd.     Thofe  who  were  indebted  to  the  public 

fail,  that  the  former  may  come  near  enough  to  examine  her.  treafury,   till  their  dc-bts  were  paid,   incurred  this  penalty. 

Athwart-Z'uh/"-,  expredes  the  i'ituation  of  a  fliip,  when  Alfo,  when  the  criminal  and  his  pofttrity  were  deprived  of 

(he  is  driven  by  wind  or  tide,  or  any  other  accident,  acrofs  every  right  of  a  free  citizen.     Tliis  was  incurred  by  thofe 

the  fore-part  of  another.  that  were  guilty  of  theft  or  perjury,  or  other  fmiilar  of- 

Athwart-//j//)j,  reaching  acrofs  the  fhips  from  one  fide  fences.     Infamous   perfons  were   not  allowed  to  give  evi- 


to  the  other. 

ATHY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Qiieen's  county,  32  miles  from  Dub- 
in,  at  which  the  affizes  are  held  alternately  with  Naas.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  is  navigable  hence  to 
the  fea,  and  which  a  branch  of  the  grand  canal  from  Dub- 
lin to  the  Shannon  meets  at  this  town.  It  was  founded  in 
ihe  twelfth  century,  on  account  of  a  ford  over  the  river ; 
and  became  of  importance  as  a  pafs,  and  fometimes  as  a 
frontier  town  of  the  Englifli  pale,  in  the  difTenfions  which 
haraffed  the  country  for  many  centuries,  whilll  the  old 
towns  of  Ardree  and  ArdfcuU  in  its  neighbourhood  gradu- 
ally decayed  ;  and  the  polition  of  either  can  now  only  be 
afcertained  from  a  Danifh  rath,  and  iomc  ruins.  It  was 
early  granted  the  immunities  of  a  merchant  or  market  town, 
beinsr  mentioned  as  fuch  in   a  llatute  of  Henry  VI.;  and  it 


dence. 

ATINGA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Diodon,  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  befet  with  rounded  fpines.  Gmelin,  SiC. 
In  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  it  is  defcribed  as  oilracion  diodon  corpora 
fpinis  undique  armato;  and  in  Amocn.  Ac.  oftracion  conice- 
oblongus,  aculeis  undique  longis  teretiformibus,  in  prim.is  in 
lateribus.  It  is  called  by  Marcgraave  guamajacu  atiiiga,  and 
is  I'alitigue,  or  po'iffon  arme  of  French  writers.  In  England 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  porcupine  fifti. 

This  fpecies  lives  in  the  American  feas,  and  about  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope :  and  keeps  the  fhores  for  the  fake  of  its 
food,  which  conliils  of  crabs  and  tellaeeous  vermes  or  fiiell- 
fi(h.  The  length  rather  exceeds  twelve  inches;  the  body 
is  comprciTed  at  the  fides,  and  bluifli ;  the  back  rather  broad, 
round,  and  duil<y;  belly  broad,  long,  white,  and  fpotted  all 
over   with   black.      The    head    is   Imall,  broad  above,   and 


was  made  a  borough  by  James  1.  in  1615,  in  confequence  of     rather   comprefTed    on    the    fides;  eyes  large,   iris    yellow; 


which  two  members  were  returned  to  parliament  previonfly 
to  the  union,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Leinfter. 
Athy  contained  550  houfes  in  1793,  of  which  160  were 
flated  and  built  of  lime  and  ftone,  and  390  thatched  cabins; 
the  population  of  which  might  be  eilimated  at  about  3300. 
There  were  at  that  time  no  manufatlorics  which  defcrved 
the  name,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
canal  ;  and  the  unhappy   Hate   of  that  part  of  the  countiy 


noftrils  fimple  and  tubular;  mouth  narrovv;  upper  jaw 
rather  longed,  and  angular  in  the  middle;  fins  yellow, 
fpotted  with  black  ;  margin  brownidi,  and  the  rays  ramofe. 
This  creature  has  the  power  of  dilating  its  body,  and  erect- 
ing its  fpines  at  pleafure.  It  is  ufually  taken  in  nets,  but 
will  alfo  take  bait,  which  is  commonly  the  tail  of  a  crab, 
faftcned  on  the  hook.  The  flefli  is  eatable;  but  if  the  re- 
lation   of   Pifo    may  be  depended  upon,  it  fliould  be   pre- 


■fmce  gives  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  no  improvemennt  pared  for  the  table  with  the  utmoft  caution  ;  he  tells  us  that 
has  yet  taken  place.  The  exports  from  the  neighbouring  the  gall  is  very  poifonous,  and  that  (hould  the  tlefh  become 
country  to  Dublin,  by  the  canal,  confiilcd  of  coals,  corn,  impregnated  \.'ith  it  (which  mull  be  the  cafe  it  the  gall- 
flour,  butter,  and  potatoes,  to  the  amount  of  above  20,000  bladder  burll  in  gutting  of  the  fifh),  the  moll  dangerous 
pounds  per  annum.  N.  lat.  52°  59'.  W.  long.  7°!'.  An-  con fequences  might  enfue  to  thofe  who  eat  of  it;  the  fenfes 
tholog.  Hibern.  vol.  i.     Dr.  Beaufort's  Map  and  Memoir.  of  the  afflidlcd  perfons  fail,  their  limbs  become  languid,  and 

ATHYNA,  a    fmall  town  of    Himgary,    in    Sclavonia  their  tongue  immoveable,  cold  fweats  fucceed,   and  in  this 

proper,  and  county  of  Poflega,  beyond  the  Drave.  Hate  they  die,  unlefs  feme  fpeedy  remedy  be  applieil. 

ATI,  or  Aty,    a  fmall  canton   of  Africa,  in   Guinea,  Gmelin  deems  diodon  holocanthus  aculeis  capitis  colloque 


upon  the  Golden  Coait,  north  of  Fantin,  and  to  the  eaft 
of  Abramboe. 

ATIA.     Sec  Odio  f/ATiA. 

ATIBAR,  a  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Itingdoni     of     Gago,     in     Africa,     to     gold-dull  ;      from 


longioribus  of  Lin.  Syft.  Nat.  and  hiilrix  alter  of  Willughbv, 
to  be  a  variety  of  tlie  preceding  fpecies;  it  is  diftinguifhed 
by  having  the  fpines  of  the  head  and  neck  longer  than  in 
the  other. 

ATINGACU   Camucu,   in   Ornithology,  the   name  af- 


■wliieh   word   the   Europeans,  and   cfpecially  the  French,     figaed  by  Marcgraave  in  "  The  Hiilory  of  Brafil,"  Ray, 

«  <  WiUughby, 
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Willugliby,  and  otliers,  to  the  bird  dcfcnbej  under  the  title 
of  ciicnlus  cornulu!  by  GTiieliii.  BuflTon  calls  it  athigacu  du 
Brefil,  and  Latliam  the  horned  cuckoiv.  See  Cornutus 
CucuLus. 

ATINO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  coiiiitr\-  of  Lavora,  once  the  fee  of  a  bi^.op, 
fuppvch^ed  by  Leo  III.;  three  leagues  north  of  Aquino. 
This  was  the  ancient  Atina  or  Atinum,  fituate  in  the 
rorth-eaft  part  of  Latium,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Sora.  It 
belonged  to  the  Samnites ;  and  Frontinus  fays,  that  Nero 
Claudius  C<ef:ir  eftabliHied  a  colony  in  this  place. 

ATINTANES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of 
Europe,  who,  according  to  Tiiucydidcs,  inhabited  the  caft- 
ern  part  of  Illyria.  Their  country,  however,  is  joined,  by 
iivy  and  Polybius,  to  Macedonia.  They  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans,  commanded  by  Pofthumius. 

ATI6IS,  or  Atiso,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Infubria,  which 
difcharged  itfclf  into  the  lake  Verbanus. 

ATITLAN,  in  Geography,  a  lake  of  America,  in  Mexico, 
in  the  government  of  Guatimala,  and  the  country  of  the 
Choutales.      It  is  about  ten  leagues  in  circuit. 

ATIZOE,  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancienl  Katuralijls,  a 
name  of  a  ttone  ufed  in  the  confecration  and  anointing  of 
kings.  Pliny  defcribes  it  to  have  been  of  a  lenticular 
figure,  and  of  the  fize  of  three  fingers,  of  a  bright  filvery 
colour,  and  of  a  pleafant  fmell.  He  fays  it  was  found 
in  India,  and  in  fome  other  places.  Agricola  is  of  opinion 
it  was  a  kind  of  bitumen. 

ATKINS,  Richard,  in  Biography,  the  dcfcendant  of  a 
good  family  at  TulEeigh,  in  Gloucellerfliire,  finifhed  his 
education  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and,  after  a  fiiort  inten'al,  during 
which  he  travelled  into  France,  he  became  an  accomphihed 
courtier.  In  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  king's  party,  and 
was  a  confiderable  fufferer.  Alter  the  relloration,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county  of 
Glouceftcr.  But  being  imprifoned  in  the  Marfnalfea  gaol 
of  Southwark  for  debt,  he  died  there  in  1677.  He  was 
the  author  of  feveral  pieces;  and  partioilarly  of  a  treatife 
•'  Of  the  origin  aud  growth  of  Printing;"  in  vi-hich  he  gives 
zn  extraft  from  an  old  MS.  chronicle,  faid  to  be  prcferved 
in  the  palace  of  the  archbifnop  at  Lambeth,  containing  an 
hiflorical  account  of  the  introduftion  of  this  valuable  art  into 
our  country.  The  authority  of  this  chronicle  has  been  much 
difputed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  "  General  Hillor)'  01  Prir.t- 
ing,"  and  alfo  by  Dr.MidJleton :  and  vindicated  by  Mr.Bow- 
yer,  in  the  notes  to  his  abridgment  of  Dr.  Middleton's  "  Dif- 
fertationontheoriginofprintingin  England."  SeePRiNTiJiG, 

ATKINSON,  in  Geography,  a  townihip  of  America,  in 
Rockingham  county,  New  Hampfliirc,  incorporated  in  1 767, 
and  containing,  in  the  year  1790,  479  inhabitants.  It  is 
diftant  from  Portfmouth  thirty  miles;  and  has  an  academy, 
founded  in  17S9  bythehon.  N.  Peabody,  and  endowed  with 
icoo  acres  of  land. 

ATKYNS,  Sir  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  and 
patriotic  Englifh  lawyer,  dcfcended  ot  an  ancient  family  in 
Gloucellerflnre,  and  born  in  1 62 1 ,  was  tiie  fon  of  lir  Edward 
Atkyns,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  Having 
fii'.iihed  his  academical  courfe  of  education  at  Baliol  college 
Oxford,  and  entered  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  he  afterwards  became  tmintnt  in  his  profeffion.  Dillin- 
guilhed  by  his  profefllonal  reputation  and  his  loyilty,  he  was 
loon  after  the  rclloration  created  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and 
in  1672  appomted  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  In  1679,  difgullcd  by  the  arbitrary-  mtafures  of  the 
exifting  government,  he  refigned  his  poll  and  retired  into 
the  country.  On  occafion  of  the  trial  of  lord  Wilham 
RufTcl,  he  gave  his  advice,  and  afterwards  wrote  free  re- 
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marks  on  this  fubjecl.  He  then  avowed  the  maxim,  "  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  conllruaive  treafon ;  it 
defeats  the  very  fcope  and  delign  of  the  ftatute  25  Edw.  III. 
which  is  to  make  a  plain  dcclamtion  what  ftiall  be  adjudged 
treafon  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice.  His  argument  in 
favour  of  fir  William  Williams,  fpeaker  of  the  commons' 
houfe  of  parliament,  who  was  profecuted  bv  the  crown  for 
fignmg  an  order  for  the  printing  of  Danger'fitld's  narrative 
concerning  the  popilh  plot,  was  afterwards  printed  under  the 
title  of  "The  power,  jurifdiclion,  and  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  antiquity  of  the  houfe  of  commons  affertcd." 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  attachment  to  the  conllitution 
was  maiiifelted  by  an  argument  on  the  cafe  of  fir  Edward 
Hales,  which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Power  of  difpenfing  with  Penal  Statutes."  The 
doilrine  of  difpenfations  was  further  difcufled  in  his  "  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdirtion  in  the  realm 
of  England.  After  the  accefilon  of  king  William  III.  this 
friend  to  the  revolution  was  appointed,  in  1689,  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  He  then  wrote  two  pieces  in 
defence  of  the  memory  of  lord  Ruflel,  whofe  attainder  was 
reverfed  by  parhament.  In  16B9,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  retained  it  till  the 
year  1693.  T'>e  'a't  public  act  of  his  hfe  was  his  me- 
morable fpeech  addrelTed  to  fir  WiUiam  Afhurft,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  on  occafion  of  his  being  fwom  into  his  ofike, 
in  October  1693.  This  fpeech,  referring  to  the  alarming 
projeds  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  tlie  defigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  to  eftablilh  abi'olute  power,  and  to  introduce 
popery,  was  very  favourably  received;  it  paffed  through 
feveral  editions,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  eminently 
ferviceable  to  tlie  government.  In  169J,  he  refigned  his 
offices,  and  retired  to  his  feat  in  Glouccllerlhire,  where  he 
died  in  1700,  at  the  age  of  88  years.  "  He  was  a  man  of 
great  probity,  as  well  as  of  great  Ikill  in  his  profeffion;  and 
a  warm  friend  to  the  conllitution,  which  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  againft  all  opponents."  "  In  whatever  view  we 
confider  him,"  fays  lus  biographer,  "  in  his  private,  or  in 
his  public  llation;  as  a  gentleman,  or  as  a  judge;  as  an 
eminent  lawyer,  or  a  diftinguidied  patriot;  as  a  ilatefman, 
or  an  author;  we  (hall  find  nothing  but  what  is  great  and 
amiable,  worthy  of  love  and  refpect,  and  of  that  veneration 
which  is  due  to  virtuous  men  from  pofterity."  Befides  his 
valuable  "  Tracts,"  which  were  collected  and  publifhed  in 
one  volume,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatife 
againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  tlie  court  of  chancery. 
Biog.  Brit. 

His  only  fon,  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  who  was  bom  in  1646, 
and  died  in  1711,  differed  from  his  father  in  his  opinions, 
but  inherited  his  prudence  and  probity,  and  was  equally 
clteemed  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties.  As  he  pre- 
ferred the  character  of  a  country  gentleman,  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  a  topographical  work,  intitled 
"  The  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Gloucefterlhire,"  which 
was  publifhed  after  his  death.  A  great  part  of  the  copies 
of  this  work  was  dcllroycd  by  a  fire  in  the  printer's  ware- 
houfe,  fo  that  tiiofe  which  remained  became  fcaree  and  dear. 
Biog.  Brit. 

ATLANTA,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  countrj-  of  the  Locrii,  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake 
before  the  birth  of  Plato. 

ATLANTES,  a  people  of  ancient  Libya,  of  whom  no 
record  now  remains  but  the  name. 

ATLANTIC  Ocean,  in  Geography,  a  name  given  to 
the  lea  which  feparatcs  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  call  from 
America  to  the  weft.  Mr.  Kirwan,  conceiving  that  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  the  waters  of  the  g^eat  fouthem  ocean 
below  the  equator,  ruflicd  on  the  northern  hemifphere 
H  li  J  afcrib?» 
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ufcribes  the  formation  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
lat.  20°  fouth  up  to  the  north  pole,  to  the  concufTion 
of  thefe  enormous  nwlTes  of  water.  The  bare  infpec- 
tion  of  a  map,  he  fays,  is  fufficient  to  flicw  that  this  vail 
fpace  was  liollowcd  by  the  imprcffion  of  water:  the  pro- 
tuberance from  cape  I'rio  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  or 
J^a  Plata,  in  joutli  . -merica,  correfpoiiding  with  the  in- 
cavation  on  the  Afric:  fide,  from  the  river  of  Congjo  to 
cape  Palmas;  and  tin  vfricau  protubci-ance  from  the  ihaits 
of  Gibraltar  to  cape  Palmas,  aufwering  to  the  immenfe 
cavity  between  New  York  and  cape  St.  Roque.  The  de- 
preffioii  of  fuch  a  vaft  tratl  of  land  cannot  appear  impro- 
bable, adds  this  author,  when  we  confuier  the  ihock  it  muft 
have  received,  and  the  enormous  load  with  which  it  was 
charged.  Nor  are  fuch  depreflion  and  abforption  unex- 
ampled, fmce  we  liave  had  frequent  inifances  of  mountains 
fwallowed  up,  and  fome  very  lately  in  Calabria.  Irifii 
Tranf.  vol.  vi.  p.  288.     See  Ocean. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  A/liommy,  a  denomination  given 
to  the  Pleiades,  or  feven  ftars,  fometimes  alfo  called  vlr- 
^1/Le.  Tiiey  are  thus  called,  as  being  fuppofed  by  the 
poets  to  have  been  the  daughters  either  of  Atlas,  or  his 
brother  Hefperus,  wiio  were  tranflated  into  heaven.  See 
Atlas. 

ATLANTIS,  in  ^ii'.lqu'sly,  an  ifland  fpoken  of  by  Plato, 
and  many  other  writers,  under  fome  extraordinaiy  circum- 
ftances;  and  rendered  famous  by  a  controverfy  among 
the  moderns,  concerning  its  place  and  exiitence.  The 
Atlantis  took  its  name  from  Atlas,  Neptune's  elded  fon, 
who,  they  tell  us,  fuccecded  his  father  in  the  government 
of  it. 

The  moll  diftinft  account  of  this  celebrated  country  is 
given  us  in  Plato's  Timseus  and  Critias;  which  amounts,  in 
a  few  words,  to  what  follows.  "  The  Atlantis  was  a  large 
ifland  in  the  Weftern  ocean,  fituate  before,  or  oppofite  to, 
the  Ihaits  of  Gades.  Out  of  this  ifland  there  was  an 
eafy  paffage  into  lome  others,  which  lay  near  a  large  con- 
tinent, exceeding  all  Libya  and  Afia.  Neptune  fettled  in 
this  ifland,  which  he  diftributed  among  his  ten  fons;  to  the 
youngeft.  fell  the  extremity  of  the  ifland  called  Gadir,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  country  figniiies_/<'/-/i/f,  or  abundant  in 
Jbcep.  The  defcendants  of  Neptune  reigned  here  from 
father  to  fon,  for  a  great  number  of  generations,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture,  duiing  the  fpace  of  9000  years. 
They  alfo  poflefFed  feveral  other  iflands;  and  pafling  into 
Europe  and  Africa,  fubducd  all  L-.bya  as  far  as  Egypt, 
and  all  Europe  to  Afia  Minor.  At  length  the  ifland  funk 
under  water;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  fea  there- 
abouts was  full  of  fiats  and  fliclves." 

This  ifland  was  30,000  iladia  in  length,  and  20C0  in 
breadth;  it  was  in  a  very  high  degree  fertile  and  produdivc, 
abounding  with  pallure  and  arable,  and  in  metals  and  trees. 
The  northern  part  of  it  had  various  mountains,  which  were 
ftored  with  villages  and  magnificent  habitations.  The  in- 
habitants were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  diftiiiguiflied 
both  by  aits  and  arms.  It  was  governed  by  ten  archons, 
who,  in  their  refpccllve  dillricts,  adhered  to  tftabhflied  cuf- 
toms,  and  were  inverted  with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  fubjecls.  This  federative  repul;Hc  was  eftabliflicd, 
according  to  Plato  in  a  dialogue  of  which  only  a  fragment 
remains,  by  a  huv  derived  from  Neptune  himfelf  its  firll 
founder,  engraved  upon  a  column  and  placed  in  a  temple. 
Afltmblies  were  held  alternately  every  five  years,  in  which 
all  public  affairs  were  the  fubjefts  of  deliberation.  The  of- 
fences of  citizens  were  examined  by  the  archons  and  punifli- 
ed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  aggravation.  Plato  in 
tills  dialogue  has  recited  feveral  ceremonies  which  were  ob- 
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ferved  by  the  archons  in  the  e-xercife  of  their  legidatlve  ami 
judicial  offices. 

The  aiflual  exiftence  and  local  fituation  of  the  Atlantic 
ifland  has  given  occafion  to  many  different  opinions.  The 
reahty  of  Plato's  Atlantis  has  had  many  advocates.  Buf- 
fon  (NaU  Hift.  by  Smelhe,  vol.  i.  p.  507.),  after  citing 
the  paflage  relating  to  it  from  Phito's  Timteus,  adds ;  "  this 
ancient  tradition  is  not  devoid  of  probability.  The 
lands  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters,  were,  perhaps,  thofe 
which  united  Ireland  to  the  Azores,  and  the  Azores  to  the 
continent  of  America,  for  in  Ireland  there  are  the  fame  fof 
fils,  the  fame  ftiells,  and  the  fame  fea-bodies,  as  api)ear  in 
America,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe." 

M.'Bailly,  in  his  "  Lettres  fur  I'Atlantide  de  Platon, 
&c."  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1779,  8vo.,  maintains  the  exill- 
ence  of  the  Atlantides,  and  their  ifland  Atlantis,  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Homer,  Sanchoniathon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Plato.  In  proof  of  the  opinion  that 
Plato's  account  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  is  not  a  fiction  of  his 
own  devifing,  a  late  writer  (fee  Taylor's  tranflation  of  the 
Cratylus,  Phasdo,  Parmenides,  and  Tima:us  ot  Plato,  1793) 
alleges  the  following  relation  of  one  Marccllus  who  wrote  an 
hiitory  of  Ethiopian  affairs,  according  to  Prochis  in  Tim. 
p.  55.  "  That  fuch  and  fo  great  an  ifland  once  exiited  is 
evinced  by  thofe  who  have  compofed  hillories  of  things  re- 
lative to  the  external  fea  ;  for  they  relate  that  in  tlieir  times 
there  were  f  ven  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  fea  facred  to  Profer- 
pine  ;  and  befides  thefe,  three  others  of  an  immenfe  magni- 
tude, one  of  which  was  facred  to  Phito,  another  to  Ammon, 
and  another,  v,  hich  is  the  middle  of  thefe,  and  is  of  a  thou- 
fand  Iladia,  to  Neptune.  And  befides  this,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  laft  ifland  preferved  the  memory  ol  the  prodi- 
gious magnitude  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  as  related  by  their 
anceilors,  aiid  of  its  governing  for  many  periods  all  thb 
iflands  in  the  Atlantic  fea  :  and  fuch  is  the  relation  of  Mar- 
celhis  in  his  Ethiopic  hillory." 

The  learned  Rudbeck,  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  LTp- 
fal,  in  anexprefs  treatife,intitled,"Atlantica,  five  Manheim," 
maintains,  very  llrenuoufly,  that  Plato's  Atlantis  is  Sweden 
and  Norway  ;  and  attributes  to  his  country  whatever 
the  ancients  have  faid  of  their  Atlantis  or  Atlantic  ifland. 

M.  Cailly  (ubi  fiipra,  letter  24.),  after  citing  many  ancient 
teftimonics  which  concur  in  placing  this  famous  ifle  in  the 
north,  quotes  that  of  Plutarch,  who  confirms  thefe  teftimo- 
nics by  a  circumftantial  defcripiiou  of  the  ifle  of  Ogygia,  or 
the  Atlantis,  which  he  reprefents  as  fituated  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  as  having  near  it  three  iflands  more,  in  one  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  fay,  that  Saturn  in 
kept  prifoner  by  Jupiter.  Tiiefe  four  iflands  may,  as  M. 
Bailly  conjeclures,  be  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzbtrg,  and 
Nova  Zembla.  or  fome  others  nearer  the  Pole.  He  contro- 
verts the  opinion  of  Rudbeck  as  not  conformable  with  the 
account  of  Plato,  who  reprefents  the  Atlantis  as  an  ifland, 
which  Sweden  is  not.  Adhering  fiill  to  his  fyilcm,  M. 
Bailly,  perfuadcd  by  a  variety  of  plaufible  circumftances, 
which  he  has  ingenioufly  combined,  places  that  famous 
ifland  among  thofe  of  the  FroT'.en  ocean.  \n  this  he  is 
ftrongly  feconded  by  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  Atlan- 
tis is  in  a  region  where  "  the  fun  during  a  whole  fumtner 
month  is  fcarctly  an  hour  below  the  horizon,  and  where 
that  fhort  night  had  its  darknefs  diminiflied  by  a  twilight." 
This,  it  may  be  faid,  is  a  palpable  indication  of  a  northern 
climate  ;  but  hnw  is  this  fituation  reconcileable  with  the  fei-- 
tility  of  tile  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  particularly  the 
ilrait  called  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  Plutarch  and 
Plato  mention  among  the  circundlauccs  pertaining  to  the 
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abode  of  tlic  Atlantis  ?  how  is  it  alfo  potlible  to  conceive 
aflronomy  cultivated  in  a  frozen  and  cloudy  region,  where 
the  obfervations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  mull  have  been  in- 
convenient and  impracticable  :  Tlicfe  difficulties,  fays  our  fan- 
ciful author,  cannot  be  removed  without  fuppoling  a  ciiange 
of  air  and  climate  in  thofe  regions  by  the  gradual  coohng 
of  the  earth,  and  its  progrelfive  motion  towards  univerfal 
congelation.  Such  is  the  "fairy  tale"  of  this  learned  and 
ingenious  author.  Sir  W.Jones,  the  learned  prcndent  of 
the  Afiatic  Society,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  Perfians 
(Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.ii.  p.  4.!..),  fuggells  that  one  may 
confider  "  Iran"  as  the  nobkft  ifland,  foVfo  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs  would  have  called  it,  or  at  leaft  as  the  noblell  penin- 
fula  in  this  habitable  globe  ;  and  he  adds,  "  if  M.  Bailly 
had  fixed  on  it  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  he  might  have  fup- 
ported  his  opinion  with  far  ftronger  arguments  than  any 
that  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  Nova  Zcmbla.  If  the  ac- 
count indeed,  of  the  Atlantes,"  fays  this  writer,  "be  not 
furely  an  Egyptian  or  an  Utopian  fable,  I  fliould  be  more 
irclined  to  place  them  in  Iran  than  in  any  region  with 
which  I  am  acquainted." 

Others  will  have  America  to  be  the  Atlantis ;  and  hence 
infer  that  the  new  world  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients : 
but  wliat  Plato  fays,  does  by  no  means  fupport  this  fuppo- 
fition.-  America  fhould  rather  feem  to  be  the  vail  continent 
beyond  the  Atlantis,  and  the  other  iflands  mentioned  by 
Plato. 

Kircher,  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneus  ;  and  Beckman,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Illands,  chap.  v.  advance  the  mofl  probable 
opinion,  if  the  reality  of  this  ifland  be  admitted. — The  At- 
lantis, according  to  them,  was  a  large  ifland  which  extended 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores  ;  and  thefe  iflands  are  the 
remains  thereof  not  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea. 

Atlantis,  A'cw,  is  the  name  of  a  ficlitious,  philofophi- 
cal  commonwealth,  of  which  a  dcfcription  has  been  given 
by  lord  Bacon. 

The  New  Atlantis  is  fuppofcd  to  be  an  ifland  in  the 
South-fea,  to  which  the  author  was  driven  in  a  voyage 
from  Peru  to  Japan.  The  compofition  is  an  ingenious 
fable,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas-  Ivlore,  or  CampaneUa's  City  of  the  Sun.  Its 
chief  defign  is  to  exhibit  a  model  or  defeription  of  a  col- 
lege, inilituted  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the 
production  of  great  and  marvellous  works,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  men,  imder  the  name  of  Solomon's  houfe,  or  the 
ccdlege  of  the  fix  days  work.  Thus  much,  at  leatt,  is 
iinifhed  ;  and  with  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  ,  Tlie 
author  alfo  propofes  a  frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  bell  ftate 
or  mould  of  a  commonwealth :  but  this  part  is  not  exe- 
cuted.    Bac.  Works,  tom.  iii.  p.  235'. 

ATLAS,  in  Biography  and  Mythology,  an  ancient  king 
of  Mauritania,  the  fon  of  Uranus  and  brother  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  is  faid  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Mo- 
fes,  or  about  1582  years  B.  C.  He  is  reprefcnted  as  hav- 
ing been  an  excellent  aflronomer,  as  an  obfcrver  of  the 
ftars,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the  fphere.  The  poets  have 
exhibited  him  as  bearing  the  heavens  on  his  flioulders, 
and  thus  he  is  feen  in  the  famous  ilatue  at  the  Farncfe 
palace  in  Rome  ;  and  one  of  them  reprcfeiits  him  as 
groaning  under  the  burden,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  gods  whom  fuperflition  had  placed  in  this  elevated 
maniion.  He  was  raetamorphofed  into  a  mountain  for 
liis  inhofpitality  to  Perfeus.  His  daughters,  it  is  faid, 
were  transformed  into  itars,  in  complement  to  his  allro- 
romical  talents  and  obfervations  ;  feven  of  them  forming 
the  Pleiades,  and  the  other  feven  the  Hyadcs. 

Atlas,  in  Geography,  a  ctlcbvatcd  mountain  or  rather 
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chain  of  mountains,  in  Africa,  which  is  fo  high,  that  it 
feems  to  bear  the  heavens.  Hence  the  fable,  in  which 
Atlas,  the  king  of  this  country,  is  faid  to  bear  the  hea- 
vens on  his  flioulders. 

The  ancients,  however,  afcribed  to  this  mountain  a 
magnitude  and  an  elevation  to  which  it  lias  no  claim  ;  as  it 
can  no  where  ftand  in  competition  with  the  Alps  or  the 
Apennines.  They  feem  to  have  confidcied  it  as  one 
high  mountain,  not  as  a  ridge.  Thus  Phny  (I.  v.  c.  i.l, 
dcfcribes  it  as  a  detached  mountain,  rifmg  from  the  fands  to 
a  great  height  on  the  fhoVes  of  the  ocean  to  w  hich  it  gave 
its  name;  and  yet,  in  the  fame  chapter,  he  reprefents  it'as  a 
range  paffcd  by  Suetonius  Paiilinus  on  his  progrefs  to  the 
Niger.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)  mentions  its  being  called  Dyris, 
(fteAoiRis)  by  the  ancients,  and  as  being  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  on  turning  to  the  left  or  fouth.  Dr. 
Shaw  (Trav.  p.  5.)  rcprcftnts  it  as  a  remarkable  chain  of 
eminences,  which  fometimes  borders  upon  the  Sahara,  and 
fometimes  lies  within  the  Tell.  He  adds,  "  that  if  we 
conceive,  in  an  cafy  afcent,  a  number  of  hills,  ufually  of 
the  perpendicular  height  of  4,  5,  or  600  yards,  with  a 
fucceflion  of  feveral  groves,  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  foreft- 
trees,  growing  one  behind  another,  upon  them  ;  and  if  to 
this  profpetl  we  fometimes  add  a  rocky  precipice  of  fuperior 
eminence,  and  more  difficult  accefs,  and  place  upon  the 
fide,  or  fummit  of  it,  a  mud-walled  Dafhkrah  of  the  Ka- 
bylcs,  we  lliall  then  have  a  juft  and  hvcly  pifture  of  mount 
Atlas,  without  giving  the  Icall  credit  to  the  noAunial 
flames,  the  melodious  founds,  or  lafcivious  revels  of  fuch 
imaginary  beings,  as  Pliny,  Sohnus,  and  others,  have  in  a 
peculiar  manner  attributed  to  it."  According  to  fome 
modern  accounts,  this  ridge  divides  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers  from  Zaab  and  Bikdulgerid,  or  its  direction  it 
fouth-wefl  and  noith-cafl ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  extending  from  cape  Geer  in  a  north-eall  dircdion, 
and  giving  fource  to  many  rivers  flowing  north  and  fouth, 
till  it  terminates  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  This  main 
ridge  in  fome  places  may  prefent  a  double  chain,  and  in 
others  diverge  its  branches.  Its  flruAure  towards  the 
wellern  extremity  is  granite  and  primitive.  M.  Lem- 
priere,  in  his  journey  to  Morocco,  feems  to  have  clearly 
afcertained  the  range  of  Atlas.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz 
Hands  near  its  furthcll  extremity;  while  Tarudant,  to 
which  he  paifcs  through  an  open  plain,  lies  on  the  fouth 
of  the  Atlas.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Cape  Geer  is  its 
termination,  or  the  great  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  while  the 
fmaller  Atlas  is  a  branch  extending  towards  SafS  or  Cape 
Cantin;  and  another  branch,  now  called  the  Leffer  Atlas, 
reaches  to  Tangier.  According  to  Chenier  (Prefent  Stale 
of  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  13.),  Mount  Atlas  is  the  eaflem 
boundary  of  all  the  weflern  provinces  of  Morocco.  He 
reprefents  it  as  formed  by  an  endlefs  chain  of  lofty  eminen- 
ces, divided  into  different  countries,  inhabited  by  a  multi- 
tude of  tribes,  whofe  ferocity  permits  no  flranger  to  ap. 
proach.  He  profeffes  to  be  unable  to  defcribe  thefe  moun- 
tains accurately  ;  but  adds,  that  nothirg  would  be  more 
interefting  to  the  curioiity  of  t!ie  philofopher,  or  conduce 
more  to  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  Natural 
Hiftory,  than  a  journey  over  mount  Atlas.  The  chmate, 
though  extremely  cold  in  vi-inter,  is  very  healthy  and  plea- 
fant ,  the  vallies  are  >  ell  cultivated,  abound  11  fruits,  and 
are  diyertifitd  with  fortfls  and  plentiful  fpr  ij . .  the  lircams 
of  which,  unitii.g  at  a  little  diflance,  form  great  rivers,  and 
lofc  themltlvcs  in  the  ocean.  According  to  the  reports  of 
the  Moors,  there  are  man\  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  and 
other  valuable  i'.one,  in  tl.cle  mountains  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, there  arc  alio  mines,  but  the  inhabitants  have  no  idea 
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of  tliefe  riches  :  they  confider  their  liberty,  which  their 
fituation  enables  them  to  defend,  as  the  moll  ineitimHble  of 
all  trtafiiies. 

As  the  province  of  Morocco  lies  to  the  weft  of  mount 
Atlas,  part  of  the  ancient  Nnmii'ia,  called  the  kingdom  of 
Tafilct,  fituate  in  a  fandy  plain,  lies  to  the  eaft  :  and  from 
Morocco  to  this  province  there  is  no  way  but  by  cvofiinii 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Atlas,  either  by  the  fide  of 
the  province  of  Sus,  or  by  that  of  Fez  ;  the  latter  road, 
being  lefs  fultry  than  the  otlier,  is  moll  frequented. 

Atlas,  in  yinatrjniy,  the  name  of  the  full  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  which  fnppoits  the  head.  See  Vertebra,  and  Ske- 
leton. 

Atlas,  in  Commerce,  a  filk  fattin  manufaftured  in  the 
Eall:  Indies.  It  muH  be  owned  that  the  manutaclure  of 
thefc  lilks  is  wonderful,  efpccially  of  the  flowered  atlaffes  ; 
in  which  the  gold  and  filk  arc  wrouglit  together  in  iuch  a 
manner,  as  no  workman  in  Europe  can  imitate  :  yet  tliey  are 
far  from  having  that  fine  glofs  and  lullre,  which  the  French 
know  how  to  give  their  filks. 

In  the  Chinefe  manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild  paper 
on  one  fide  with  gold  leaf,  then  cut  it  into  long  flips,  and 
■weave  it  into  their  filks ;  which  makes  them  with  vei-y 
little  coll  look  very  rich  and  fine.  Tiie  fame  long  (lips  are 
twilled  or  turned  about  filk  threads  fo  artificially,  as  to  look 
finer  than  gold  thread,  though  it  be  of  no  great  value. 

Atlas,  in  Enlomo/o-ry,  a  fpccies  of  Phal.ena,  belong- 
ing to  the  Binihyx  tribe.  The  wings  are  falcated  or 
hooked,  yellow-brown  and  varied  ;  a  tranfparent  fpot  in 
the  middle  of  each  wing,  with  a  finallcr  one  next  that  on 
the  anterior  pair.     Linn.  Fabr.  &c. 

"  Phalaena  Atlas  is  the  largcft  infeft  of  the  moth  tribe 
hitherto  dilcovered,  and  is  indeed  a  gigantic  creature.  The 
fpecies  is  common  in  China,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
country,  being  found  in  other  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  Ame- 
rica. The  influence  of  cUmale  may  be  eafily  traced  in  the 
varieties  from  different  countries  ;  that  from  Surinam  is 
the  largell,  and  of  the  deepeil  colours.  The  Chinefe  kind 
is  the  next  in  fize  ;  the  colours  incline  to  orange,  and  the 
anterior  wings  are  more  falcated  or  hooked  at  the  ends  ; 
there  are  two  other  Afiatic  varieties  known,  that  arc  Hill 
fmaller,  and  have  the  wings  extremely  falcated. 

"  The  larva  of  Phalaena  Atlas  is  figured  by  M.  Merian 
in  her  Infctta  Surinamenfia,  Plate  52.;  it  is  about  four 
inches  ir  length,  green,  with  a  yellow  ftripe  difpnled  lon- 
gitudinally. Upon  each  legmcent  are  four  dillinft  round 
tubercles,  of  a  coi-al-like  oiaiige  colour,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  very  delicate  hairs.  The  pupa  is  large,  and 
is  inclofed  in  a  web  of  an  ochraceous  colour.  The  filk  of 
this  web  is  of  a  ftrong  texture,  and  it  has  been  imagined, 
if  woven,  would  be  fuperior  in  durability  to  that  of  the 
common  filk-worm.  Seba  has  alfo  rcprefented  the  larva, 
(f.  i.  pi.  57.  vol.  iv,),  in  his  Thefaurus  Natura;.  It  is 
figured  by  him  nearly  fix  inches  in  length,  and  bulky  in 
proportion  ;  the  Phalaena  or  Moth  is  alfo  larger  than  that 
figured  by  Merian,  which  is  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  the  Surinam 
kind.  According  to  Merian,  there  are  three  broods  of  this 
infeft  in  a  year ;  they  are  veiy  common,  and  feed  on  the 
orange  trees.  LinnsEUS  fays,  that  they  adhere  fo  tenaci- 
ouflv  to  the  leaves,  tliat  they  can  fcarcely  be  taken  off. 
An  opinion  has  been  long  prevalent,  that  the  web  of  this 
jnfeft  might  eafily  be  manulaclured  into  a  very  durable 
filk  ;  and  it  certainly  admits  of  doubt  whether  the  Chinefe 
do  Bot  aftualiy  rear  the  moth  for  this  purpofe.  Silk  is  an 
important  ariicle  in  China,  and  other  Eallern  countries, 
where  the  uft  of  linen  is  l:tt!e  known  ;  the  Jefuit  milHon- 
arics  mention  feveval  forts  in  ufe  among  the  Chinefe,  fome 
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of  which  is  admired  for  its  beauty,  and  others  for  dura- 
bility ;  thefe  kinds  are  probably  the  produce  of  different 
infects,  and  Phahcna  Atlas  may  be  of  that  number.  Lef- 
ferand  Lyonet,  in  their  "  Theologie  des  Iiifedes,"fay,  that 
at  this  day  there  are  to  be  found  in  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton,  filk  worms  in  a  '.vlld  Hate,  which,  without  any 
care  being  taken  of  them,  make  in  the  woods  a  kind  of 
filk,  which  the  inhabitants  afterv.ards  gather  from  the 
trees ;  It  is  grey,  without  lullre,  and  is  ufed  to  make  a 
very  thick  and  Ilrong  cloth,  named  there  Kien  Tcheon  ; 
and  by  fome  European  naturalills,  it  is  Imagined  to  be  the 
produd  of  this  very  fpecies.".  Vide  Donov.  Inf.  Ciiina 
(Atlas).  We  (liall  again  rcfume  this  fubjeft  under  llie 
articles  Phal/ena,  Silk-worms,  &c.  in  treating  of  thofe 
analogous  creatures  which  produce  a  filk  of  Iuch  ilrength 
or  beautv  as  to  be  ufeful,  or  promife  to  become  fo,  in  the 
concerns  of  inan  :  a  fubjett  this  that  highly  merits  con- 
fideration  ;  and  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to  elucidate  as 
eopioufiy  and  accurately,  as  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  articles  demand. 

Atlas,  a  fpecies  of  Scarab^f.us,  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. I'he  thorax  is  armed  with  three  horns,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  very  fhort  ;  horn  on  the  head  recurved. 
Linn,  and  Fabr.  Eut.  Syfl. 

Atlas  Amho'inenjis  [PapiUof.),  a  name  given  by  fomo 
Entomological  writers  to  the  Llnna:an  Papilio  Priamus. 
Muf.  petrop.  644,   &c. 

Atlas  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  books  of  unlverfal  geogra- 
phy, containing  maps  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  ; 
as  if  they  were  viewed  from  the  top  of  that  celebrated 
mountain,  which  the  ancients  elleemed  the  higheft  in  the 
world  ;  or  rather  on  account  of  their  holding  the  whole 
world  like  Atlas.  The  fame  name  is  given  to  maps  of  the 
liars. 

ATLENBUIIG,  or  Attelneurgh,  in  Gcngraphy,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe  ;  four  miles  wefl  of 
Lauenburg. 

ATLITA,  in  Eiitomnlo^y,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  butterfly  is  indented,  brown, 
plofTcd  with  blue  ;  beneath  fulvous,  with  undulated  glaucous 
ilreaks,  and  five  blind-eye  Ihaped  Ipots.  Fabiicius  and 
Donov.  Inf.  India.  Gmelin  has  overlooked  this  fpecies  in 
his  Syft.  Nat. 

ATLITES,a  name  under  wliich  the  fpecies  of  Papilio 
Laomedia,  was  at  firfl  delcnbed  in  Amocn.  Acad.  6. 
p.  407.  72.^ 

ATMOSPHERE,  formed  of  a'/^o,-,  •uapour,  and  ;r(f«i-a, 
afphert,  an  appendage  of  our  earth  ;  confilling  of  a  thin, 
fluid,  elaftic  fubftance,  called  air,  which  furrounds  the  ter- 
raqueous globe  to  a  confiderable  height,  gravitates  towards 
its  centre,  on  its  fuiface,  is  carried  along  with  it  round  the 
fun,  and  partakes  of  all  its  motions  both  annual  and  diurnal. 
By  atmofphere  is  underltood  the  whole  niafs,  or  affem- 
blage  of  ambient  air:  though  among  fome  of  the  more 
accurate  writers,  trie  atmofphere  is  rellraincd  to  that  part 
of  the  air  next  the  earth,  which  receives  vapours  and  ex- 
halations, and  refrafts  the  rays  of  light. 

The  farther  or  higher  fpaces,  though  perhaps  not  wholly 
deftitute  of  air,  are  fuppofed  to  be  poffcifcd  by  a  liner  fub- 
flitute  called  cihcr,  and  are    hence  called  ether'uil  regions. 

For  the  nature,  conftitution,  properties,  and  different 
ftates  and  ufcs  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Air,  the  fcquel  of 
this  article,  Eudiometer,  and  Eudiometky;  where  this 
fubjecl  will  be  treated  of  at  large  as  its  importance  re- 
quires. 
A  late  (jminent  author  coniiders  the  atmofj)here  as  a  large 
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chemical  vcfTtl,  wliereintlie  matterof  all  tlic  kinds  of  fuh- 
liinary  bodies  is  copioufly  floating;  and  thus  cxpofed  to 
the  continual  aclion  of  that  imnienfe  fnrnace  the  fun  ; 
whence  proceed  innumerable  operations,  fnhlimatlons,  fe- 
parations,  compofitions,  digtllions,  fermentations,  putre- 
faftions,   &c. 

We  have  a  large  apparatus  of  inftruments,  contrived  for 
indicating  and  mearuring  the  Hate  and  alterations  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  as  Anemometers,  Barometers,  Eudio- 
meters, Hygrometers,  Manometers,  Thermome- 
ters,  &c. 

Atmosphere,  Eledrtdly  of  the.  Befide  thofe  large  quan- 
tities of  the  eleftric  matter,  with  which  the  clouds  are 
charged  in  a  thundcr-ftorm,  it  has  been  obfen,-ed,  firll  by 
RI.  Monnicr  in  1752,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  and  vvitli 
peculiar  attention  by  others,  particularly  by  the  abbe 
Mazeas  in  1753,  and  Mr.  Kinnerfley,  that  the  atmofphere 
is  never  wholly  dellitute  of  the  eleftrical  fluid.  A  perfon 
eledrified  negatively  may  fatisfy  himftlf  of  this,  by  ex- 
tending his  arm  in  the  open  air,  and  prefenting  a  long 
fharp  needle  with  its  point  upwards;  for  the  cleclric  mat- 
ter colleded  from  the  remoter  air  will  appear  luminous, 
as  it  converges  to  the  pjint  of  the  needle.  Mr.  Canton's 
balls  are  likewife  an  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  may  be  made  ufe  of,  not  only  for  deter- 
mining the  elefiricity  of  the  atmofphere  in  general,  but  the 
pofitive  or  negative  quality  of  it.  According  to  this  in- 
genious philfopher,  deficcated  atmofpheric  air,  when  heated, 
becomes  negatively  eleftric  ;  and  when  cooled,  the  electricity 
is  of  the  pofitive  kind,  even  wlwn  the  air  is  not  permitted 
to  expand  or  contraft  ;  and  the  expaiifion  or  contrattion  of 
atmofpheric  air  occafions  changes  in  its  eleftrical  flate. 
But  no  eleftrician,  in  the  earlier  ilage  of  this  fcience,  con- 
dufted  his  obfervations  in  this  way  with  greater  accuracy 
and  farther  purfued  them,  than  S.  Beccaria.  (See  "  Bec- 
caria's  Eflay  on  Atmofpheric  Eleftricity,  annexed  to  the 
Englifh  trandation  of  his  Artificial  Eleftrity,"  p.  42l,&c.) 
From  him  we  learn,  that  the  atmofphere  difcovers  no  figns  of 
eleftricity  in  windy  and  clear  weather,  nor  in  moid  weather 
without  rain,  nor  when  the  fl^y  is  covered  with  dillinft  and 
black  clouds  with  a  flow  motion  ;  but  he  always  obferved 
a  moderate,  though  interrupted  eleftricity,  for  the  moil 
part  of  the  pofitive  kind,  in  a  clear  flcy,  when  the  weather 
was  calm  ;  and  in  rainy  weather  without  lightning,  a  little 
before  the  rain  fell,  and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  till  the 
rain  was  almoll  over.  The  eleftricity  of  the  atmoiphere, 
according  to  Beccaria,  was  always  pofitive,  during  the  day 
and  in  dry  weather,  bat  always  negative,  when  a  bright  or 
ferene  atmofphere  fucceeded  dark  and  moill  weather.  The 
q\iantity  of  atmofpherical  eleftricity  was  found  to  increafe 
after  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  during  his  progrefs;  and  its 
augmentation  was  the  more  confiderable,  as  the  nioifture  of 
the  air  was  dimiiniflied  ;  but  it  decreafed  in  the  evening. 
In  days  equally  dry,  the  degree  of  eleftricity  at  noon 
was  proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  and  in  a  ferene 
atmofphere,  with  little  wind,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
eleftrical  matter  commonly  arofe  after  fun-let,  during  the 
precipitation  of  dew.  Tfiick  fogs  were  obferved,  daring 
their  afcent  into  dry  air,  to  carry  with  them  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  eleftric  matter.  And  the  elcclrieity  was 
llrongcr,  as  his  rods  wer^  higher,  and  the  ftrings,  which 
were  extended  and  infulattd  in  the  open  air,  were  longer. 

Mr.  Cavallo  (Complete  Treatife  on  Eleftricity.  vol.  ii. 
p.  42.  ed.  4.)  deduces  the  following  conclufions  iioni  his 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  tins  fubjeft ;  viz.  that  there 
is  in  the  atmofphere  at  all  times  a  quantity  of  ekftrie  mat- 
ter : — that  the  eleclricity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  of  fogs, 
is  always  pofitive  •. — that,  in  gener-,1,  the  ftrungeft  tl.-ftncity 
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is  obferv-able  in  thick  fogs,  and  alfo  in  frofly  weather;  and 
the  weakcll,  when  it  is  cloudy  and  warm,  and  rain  approach- 
es : — that  it  does  not  fcem  to  be  Icfs  by  night  than  in  the 
day: — and  that  the  electricity  is  ftronger  in  places  more 
elevated  than  in  thofe  that  are  lower;  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  if  it  may  be  extended  to  any  dirtancc 
from  the  earth,  the  eleftricity  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmofphere  mud  be  exceedingly  ftrong.  Mr.  Read,  in  h!» 
"  Summary  View  of  the  Spontaneous  Eleftricity  of  the 
Earth  and  Atmofjjherc,"  obferves,  that  the  eleftricity  of 
the  atmofphere  in  moderate  iveathcr,  was  always  found  to 
be  pofitive  ;  in  ftorms  and  diflurbed  dates  of  the  air,  fre- 
quently negative  ;  and  fuddenly  and  repeatedly  changing 
from  one  llate  to  the  other.  Warm  fmall  rain  was  found 
to  be  very  llightly  eleftric  ;  large  drops,  ftrongly ;  hail 
fliowers,  the  mod  intenfely  of  all.  Jn  an  eaderiy  wind 
of  long  continuance,  and  reckoned  unhealth.ful,  the  eleftri- 
city was  lo  faint,  as  to  refi'iire  the  niceft  of  all  known 
teds  for  difcovcring  its  cxirtence.  The  vapour  of  water, 
as  fuun  as  it  had  attained  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches  of 
infulation  in  the  air,  was  found  to  be  perma:>ently  and 
pofitivtly  electrified;  and  the  fiirface  from  which  it  evapo- 
rated, negatively.  Vapour  has  a  greater  capacity  for 
eleftricity,  or  abfurbs  and  requires  more  of  th.is  fluid,  than 
water  in  its  denfe  llate ;  and  therefore  rarefaftion  mull 
diminifli,  and  condenfation  increafe,  the  fenfible  eleftric 
charge  of  the  vapour.  Hence,  in  ferene  weather,  the  at- 
mofpliere  is  fubjeft  to  a  regular  flux  and  reflux,  or  increafe 
and  diminution  of  eleftricity,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  depending  on  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  and  the  cor.fc- 
quent  evaporation  and  date  of  the  vapours.  This  diligent 
obferver  and  judicious  reafoner  further  obferves,  thit  a 
limited  portion  of  the  cartli's  furface  is  often  fenfibly  elec- 
trified ;  over  It,  there  is  always  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
the  contrary  eleftricity  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  when  an 
eleftrified  cloud  is  carried  forward  by  wind,  an  equal  and 
oppofite  eleftric  charge  keeps  pace  with  it  on  the  earth, 
till  the  two  charges,  becoming  more  augmented,  or  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  one  another,  or  meeting  with  fome 
condufting  eminence,  rufli  together,  and  produce  an  es- 
plofion. 

The  fubjeft  of  atmofpherical  eleftricity  has  engaged  the 
particular  attention  of  M.  Saulfure  ;  aVid  few  perfona  have 
had  more  favourable  opportunities  for  obfcr\-ing  the  pheno- 
mena that  attend  it,  or  pofleded  a  more  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  meteorology  in  general,  for  enabling  him  to 
illudrate  thefe  phenomena  by  appofite  obfervations,  than 
this  author.  He  confirms  tlie  faft  noticed  by  others,  and 
previoufly  known,  that  aerial  eleftricity  varijs  according  to 
the  fitu^tion,  being  generally  llronged  in  elevated  and  infu- 
lated  lituations,  and  not  obfervable  under  trees,  in  dreets, 
houfcs,  or  inclofed  places.  But  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
height,  as  the  fituation  of  the  places,  which  determines  the 
degree  of  eleftricity  :  for  the  projecting  angle  of  a  high 
hill  will  often  exhibit  a  drongcr  eleftricity  than  the  plain 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  there  arc  fewer  points  in  the  former 
to  deprive  the  air  of  its  eleftricity.  I'lie  iiitenfity  of  tiie 
atmofpherical  electricity  is  fubjeft  to  a  great  varitiy  of 
changes,  of  which  fome  depend  on  obvious  circuin  dance* 
and  others  are  altogether  inexplicable.  Thefe  changes, 
according  to  M.  Saulfure,  were  fometimes  fo  lapid  ia  their 
iucctflion,  that  he  liad  not  lime  to  note  them  down,  \\nien 
niiu  I'alls  without  a  Iljrm,  thefe  changes  are  rot  \o  fuddcn  ; 
but  with  refpeft  to  the  inttnfity  of  the  eleftric  force,  they 
are  very  irregular  ;  wliilfl  the  quality  of  it  is  more  conftant. 
Rain  or  fnow  almod  always  gives  pofitive  cleftricitv.  lu 
cloudy  weather,  without  rains  or  dorms,  the  clecfricitT 
generally  follows  the  fame  laws  as  in  ferene  weather.     Itt 
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intenfity   is  <reneially   dimiiiillied  by  ftiong  winds,  wliich 
blend  the  difllrent  ftrata  of  the  atmolphere,  caufe  them  to 
fubfide  towards  the  ground,  and  thus  dillribute  the  eledtr'i- 
city  uniformly  between  the  earth  and  the  air.     M.SaulTure 
has  obftrved  a  ilrono-  ekaricity,  with  a  ftrong  north  wind. 
In  foggy  weather,  the  tleclricity  is  the  llrongeft,  unlefs  the 
fog  is  about  to  be  diflblved  into  rain.     The  various  moditl- 
cations  of  cleftricity  in  the  atmofphcre  are  obfervcd  with 
the    greatell    advantage    in    fcrene   weather.       M.  SaulTure 
found,   in  winter  and  in  fuch  weather,   that  the  cleclricity 
was  generally  weakell  in  the  evening,  when  the   dew  had 
fallen,  andfo  continued  till  fun-rife  ;  afterwards  its  intenfity 
augmented  by   degrees,   fomctimcs    fooner   and    fomttimes 
later ;  b't  nfually  before  noon  it  attained  a  certain  maximum, 
from  which  it  again  declined  till  the  fall  of  the  dew,   when 
it  would  be  fometimes  llronger  than  it  had  been  during  the 
whole  day  ;    after  which  it' would  again  gradually  decreafe 
during  the  whole  night ;  but  it  was  never  quite   deftroyed 
in    weather   perfeftly  ferene.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  atmofphcrical  eleftricity,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
is  fiibjea  to  a  flux  and  reflux,  which  produce  an  increafe 
and  diminution  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  momaits 
of  its  greatell  force  are  fome  hours  after  the  riiing  and  let- 
ting of  the  fun  ;  and  thofe   in  which  it  is  weakefl:  precede 
its  rifing  and  fetting.     Of  this  periodical  flux,  M.  SauiTure 
has  given  a  remarkable  inllance,   deduced  from  his  obferya- 
tions  in  an  extraordinary-  degree  of  cold,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  fixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.     From 
the  refult   of  eighteen  of  thefe  obfervations,   made  during 
three  fucceffive  days,   when  the  flcy  was  quite   ferene,  we 
learn,  that   the  eleftricity  was  pretty  ftrong  at  nine  in  the 
morning  ;  that  from   this  time  it   gradually  decrcafed  till 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  which  was  its  firll  minimum  ;  after 
which   it  increafed  again  till  eight,  its  fecond  maximum  ; 
it  then  gradually  declined  till   iix   in   the  morning,  -which 
was  the  period   of  its   fecond    minimum  ;  after  which,^  it 
again  increafed  tilL  ten  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  firft 
maximum  of  the  following  day  :  but  as  this  day  was  cloudy, 
its   periods   were    lefs    regular.     The  eleftricity  of  ferene 
weather  is  lefs  eafily  obferved  in   fumnier  than  in   winter. 
In  fummer,  if  tlie  ground  has  been  dry  for  fome  days,  and 
the  air  is  alfo  dry,  the  eleftricity  increafes  from  the  rifing 
of  the  fun,  till  three   or   four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is 
ftrono-eil :   it   then    decreafes    till    th«  dew  begins   to  fall, 
when  it  again  increafes  ;  but  after  this  it  declines  and  is 
almoft  reduced   to   nothing    during  the  night.     However, 
the  ferene  days  that  fucceed  rainy  weather  in  fumnier  gene- 
rally exhibit  the  fame  diurnal  periods  or  ftates  of  eleftricity, 
with  thofe  that  are  obfervable  in  winter.     The  eleftricity 
of  the   air  is  invariably  pofitivc  in  ferene  weather,  both  in 
winter  and  fummer,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  in  the  fun 
and  in  the  dew.      Hence  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  eleftricity 
of  the  air  is  eflentially  pofitive  ;  and  that  whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  be  negative,  as  in  particular  rains  or  ftorms,  this 
itate  is  produced  by  fome  clouds  which  have  been  expofed 
to  the  preflure  of  the  eleftric  fluid  contained  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmofphcre,   or  to  more  elevated  clouds  that 
have   difcharged  a  part  of  their  fluid  upon  the  eavtli,   or 
upon   other   clouds.     M.  Saufl'arc,  having    colltftcd   thefc 
and  fimilar  phenomena,  as  the  refult  of  numerous  and  repeated 
«bfervations,  inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments  on  evaporation, 
in  order  to   inveftigate  and   afcertain   their  caufe.     Thefe 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  ;  but  the  general  refult 
was,   that  evaporation,   which  feeras  to  be  the  vehicle  that 
conveys  eleftric  matter  into  tiie  atmofphcre,  from  china  and 
iilver  always  produced   negative  eleftricity  ;  and  from  iron 
and  copper,  generally  pofitive  eleftricity  :  and  hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  eleftricity  is  pofitive  with  thofe  bodies  thai 
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arc  capable  of  decompofing  water,  or  of  being  decompofed 
themfelves  by  th?ir  contact  with  the  water  ;  and  negative, 
with  all  thoie  which  arc  not  at  all  decompofed  or  altered. 
As  to  the  producing  caufes  or  fources  of  atmofphcrical 
eleftricity,  we  may  obfcrvc  in  general,  that  they  may  be 
reduced  to  four,  viz.  friftion,  evaporation,  heat  and  cold, 
and  condenfation  and  expaniion  :  and  with  refpeft  to  the 
changes  and  modifications  to  which  the  atmofpheiical 
eleftricity  is  continually  fubjeft,  they  may  be  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  various  caufes  that  produce  it,  and  to 
the  chemical  procefles  that  are  conllantly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  various  ingredients  that  compofe  the  atmo- 
fphcre. M.  Volta  (Piiil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  32.),  in  re- 
ference to  this  fubjeft  oblerves,  that  as  the  vapours  on  their 
condenfing  lole  part  of  tlieir  latent  heat,  ou  account  of  their 
capacity  being  diniinilhed  they  part  with  fome  electric 
fluid.  Hence  (he  fays)  originates  the  pofitive  eleftricity 
which  is  always  more  or  lefs  predominant  in  the  atmofphcre, 
when  the  flcy  is  clear,  viz.  at  that  height  where  the  vapours 
begin  to  be  condenfed.  Accordingly  the  atmofphcrical 
eleftricity  is  llronger  in  fogs,  in  which  cafe  the  vapours 
are  more  condenfed,  fo  as  to  be  almolt  reduced  to  drops,  and 
is  Itill  ftrongtr  when  thick  fogs  become  clouds.  In  ac- 
counting for  clouds,  negatively  eleftrified,  he  fuppofes  that 
when  a  cloud,  pofitively  eleftrified,  has  been  once  formed,  its 
fphere  of  aftiun  is  extended  a  great  way  round,  fo  that  if 
another  cloud  comes  within  that  fphere,  its  eleftric  fluid, 
according  to  the  well  known  laws  of  eleftric  atmofpheres, 
muft  retire  to  the  parts  of  it  which  are  moll  remote  from 
the  firft  cloud :  and  from  thence  the  eleftric  fluid  may  be 
communicated  to  other  clouds,  or  vapours,  or  terrellrial 
prominences  :  thus,  a  cloud  may  be  eleftrified  negatively, 
which  cloud  may,  after  the  fame  manner,  occafion  a  pofitive 
eleftricity  in  another  cloud,  &c.  This  explains  not  only 
the  negative  eleftricity,  which  is  often  obtained  from  the 
atmofphcre  in  cloudy  weather  ;  and  the  frequent  changes 
from  pofitive  to  negative  eleftricity,  and  contrarywife,  in. 
ftormy  weather ;  but  alfo  the  waving  motion  obferved  in 
the  clouds,  and  the  hanging  down  of  them,  fo  as  nearly  to 
touch  the  earth.  For  an  account  of  the  inftruments  that 
are  ufed  for  difcovering  and  elHmating  the  eleftricity  of  the 
atmofphcre,  fee  Collector,  Condenser,  Conductors, 
and  Electrometer  :  and  for  further  obfervations  on  this 
fubjeft,  fee  alio  Electricity,  Evaporation,  Light- 
ning, Rain,  Vapour,  Sec. 

Atmosphere,  Figure  of  the.  The  atmofphcre  envelopes 
all  parts  of  the  furface  of  our  globe  ;  if  therefore  both  the 
one  and  the  other  continued  at  reil,  and  were  not  endowed 
with  a  diurnal  motion  roimd  their  axis,  then  the  atmofphcre 
would  be  cxaftly  fpherical,  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
gravity  ;  for  all  the  points  of  the  furface  of  a  fluid  in  a  ftate 
of  rell,  muft  be  equally  removed  from  its  center.  But  the 
earth  and  the  ambient  ntmofphere  arc  invcfted  with  a  diurnal 
motion,  which  carries  both  the  one  and  the  other  round 
their  axis :  and  the  different  parts  of  both  having  a  centri- 
f'.igal  force,  the  tendency  of  which  is  more  confiderable,  and 
that  of  the  centripetal  lefs,  as  the  parts  are  more  remote 
from  the  axis  ;  the  figure  of  the  atmofphcre  muft  become 
an  oblate  fphcroid,  becaufe  the  parts. that  correfpond  to  the 
equator  are  farther  removed  from  the  axis,  than  the  parts 
which  correfpond  to  the  poles. 

Befides,  the  figure  of  the  atmofphcre  rnuft  reprefent  fuch 
a  fpheroid,  becaule  the  lun  ftrikts  more  direftly  on  the  air 
which  encompaflfes  the  equator,  and  is  comprehended  be- 
tween the  two  tropics,  than  on  that  which  pertains  to  the 
polar  regions.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  mais  of  air,  or 
part  of  the  atmofphcre,  adjoining  to  the  poles,  being  lefs 
heated,  cannot  expand  fo  muchj  nor  reach  lo  liigh.     Never- 
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thelefs,  as  the  fame  force  which  contributes  to  eleva'e  the 
air,  diminifhes  the  prefflire  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  higher 
columns  of  it  at  or  near  the  equator,  all  other  circuiiiftanc 


ances 


being    the   fame,    may  npt  be  heavier  than  thofe  that  are 
lower  at  or  near  the  poles. 

Mr.  Kirwan  (Iridi  Tranf.  for  1788.  p.  61.),  flr.ting  the 
height  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  barometer  on  the  level  of  the 
fea,  indicating  the  natural  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  to  be 
thirty  inches  under  the  equator  a*nd  under  the  poles,  ob- 
fei-ves,  that  in  order  to  produce  this  ftate,  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  muft  be  every  where  equal  at  the  furface  of  the 
fea  ;  and  as  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  proceeds  from 
its  denfity  and  height,  this  eq-jalily  of  weight  requires  that 
the  atmofphere  fliould  be  lowell  where  its  denfity  is  o-reateft, 
and  highell  where  its  deniity  is  leaft.  Thefe  extremes  of 
flenfity  take  place  in  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions. 
Under  the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force,  the  dillance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  heat  are  all  at  their  maximum  ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at 
their  minimum.  From,  this  reafoning  it  follows,  that  the 
atmofphere  muft  be  h'ghefc  under  the  equator,  and  loweft 
under  the  poles,  with  feverai  intermediate  gradations.  Kir- 
wan fuppofes  the  rar-rfaclion  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar 
regions  to  proceed  from  the  aurora:  borealis  and  aullralis, 
which  he  takes  to  be  a  con'.buftion  of  inflammable  air,  caufed 
by  eleclricity  ;  and  as  this  air  is  lighter  than  any  other,  it 
conftquently  occupies  the  higheft  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 
See  Aurora,  and  Barometer. 

Atmosphere,  H'eight  and  Prejfme  of  ihe.  The  weight 
of  the  atmofphere,  depending  partly  upon  its  height,  and 
partly  upon  its  denfity,  and  its  confequcnt  prelTure,  are 
properties  that  have  been  long  afcertained  by  means  of  the 
afcent  of  mercury  i;i  the  barometer,  and  of  water  in  pumps, 
fyphons,  and  other  fimilar  engines.  (See  Air,  Wiigbt  of.) 
The  quantity  oi  this  prcfTure  may  be  eafily  eftimatcd  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  a  column  of  atmofpherical  air  with 
that  of  a  correfpoudii^g  cclun-.n  of  quickf.iver,  or  of  waier, 
by  which  it  is  counterbalanced.  Upon  this  principle  it  I'.as 
been  found,  that  the  preifure  of  the  atmofj)here  fu'lains  a 
column  of  quickfilver,  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  of  the 
height  of  about  thirty  inches ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  whole  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  is  equal  to  the  we'ght 
of  a  colun.n  of  quickfilver,  having  an  equal  bafe,  and  about 
thirty  inclies  in  height.  But  as  a  cubical  inch  of  quickfilver 
weighs  about  8  oz.  1.49  drams,  avoirdupoife,  the  weight  of 
30  cubical  inches  will  be  15  pounds,  nearly.  Such,  there- 
fore, is  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  on  eveiy  fquare  inch 
of  furface.  It  has  been  alio  found,  by  pumps  and  other 
hydraulical  engines,  that  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
fuftains  a  column  of  water  from  34  to  55  feet,  fay  34'  feet, 
high  ;  and  as  a  cubical  inch  of  water  weighs  9.25  drams, 
and  a  cubical  foot  1728x9.25  drams,  nearly  loco  ounces 
avoirdupoife,  or  62j  pounds,  the  amount  of  the  prelTure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  a  fqaare  foot  will  be  342  X  62I,  or  2  1 56  J 
pounds  ;  and  a  (quare  foot,  containing  144  iquare  inches, 

— ——  ,  or  nearly  15  pounds,  will  be  its  preDTure  on  a  fquare 

144 
inch.     Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  man's  body  contain  (5 
fquare  feet,  which  is  near  the  truth,  he  will  fuftain  a  weight 
equal   to  2156^  X  15  =  32343^  pounds,  or  about  145  tons, 
when  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer  ftands  at  30  inches. 

This  preifure  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  in- 
fupportable,  and  even  fatal  to  us,  if  it  were  not  equal  m 
every  part,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  fpring  of  fome  other 
elaftic  fluid  within  us,  which  is  diffufed  through  the  whole 
body,  and  reatts  with  an  equal  force  againd  the  outward 
preifure.     The  nature  of  this  internal  elaftic  fluid  is  not 
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clearly  underrtood,  nor,  indeed,  is  its  cxiftence  pofitivcly 
afcertained.     But  whatever  it  be,  it  is  fuch  as  to  counteraft 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.    However,  if  any  conQd,.rable 
preflure  be  fupera  Jdcd  to  that  of  the  air,  as  e.  g.  by  defcend- 
ing  into  deep  water,  it  is  always  felt  in  a  greater  or  lefi  dc- 
gree  (fee  Diving),  more  efpecially   when   the  change  it 
fudden  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  preflure  of  the  at- 
mofphere be  taken  off  Turn  any  pait  of  the  human  bod)-, 
as  from  the  hand  placed  over  the  exliaufted  receiver  of  an 
a-r-pump,  the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  is 
felt,  and  the  flcfli  of  the  hand  is  tliruft  down,  as  it  were  by 
fuclion,  into  the  glafs.     We  might  add,  that  the  heat  of 
our  bodies  rarefus  th;  air  contiguous  to  their  furfaces,  and 
therefore  a  living  animal  does  not  fnilain  an  equal  atmofphe- 
rical  prcffure  with  that  of  inanimate  and  cold  fubftances. 
Moreover,  as  tiie  earth's  furface  contains,  in  round  num- 
bers,   200,000,000    fquare    miles,    and  every    fq-.iarc    mile 
27,87S,40ofquare  fett,  there  mull  be 5,5 75,680,000,000,000 
fquare  feet  on   the   earth's  furface  ;    which,   multiplied   by 
2156+    pounds,     will     give     12,022,560,000,0-00,000,000 
pounds  for    the  preffure  or   weight  of   the  whole  atmo- 
fphere. 

Mr.  Cotes  (Hydroflaticiil  and  Pnciirr.atical  Left.  p.  1 1 2.) 
mentions  the  refult  of  a  computation  which  he  made  of  the 
weight  of  all  the  air,  which  preffes  upon  the  whole  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  and  he  obftrves,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  prcf- 
fure of  a  globe  of  lead,  nearly  60  miles  in  diameter.  The 
computation  proceeds  upon  thefe  principles ;  that  the 
we'ght  of  a  column  of  air,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  at- 
mofphere, is  moil  commonly  equal  to  a  column  of  wat-.r, 
having  the  fame  bafis,  and  the  altitude  of  34  feet ;  that  the 
femidiameter  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  20949655  feet ;  and 
that  the  fpeeific  gravity  of  water  is  to  that  of  lead  as  icoo 
to  1 1,325. 

The  dilference  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere^  and  of 
its  confcqucnt  prcffure,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
fituations,  is  a  circum'.lance  that  deferves  our  particular 
notice.  This  difference  in  the  fame  fituation  aiifes  from 
changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  it  chiefly  occurs 
in  places  at  fome  diftance  from  the  equator.  It  is  indicated, 
and  of  courfe  eafily  eftimatcd,  by  the  different  height  to 
which  the  mercury  is  raifed  in  the  barometer.  As  the 
greateft  variation  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  occupies  a 
rangeof  about  3  inches,  or  from  28  to  31  inches,  being  ^J^th 
of  the  whole  range,  a  column  of  air  of  any  affignable  bafe, 
equal  to  the  v%-cight  of  a  cylinder  of  mcrcurj-  of  the  fame 
bafe,  and  of  the  altitude  of  3  inches,  will  be  taken  off  from 
the  preflure  upon  a  body  of  an  equal  bafe,  at  fuch  times  as 
the  mercury  is  three  inches  lower  in  the  barometer  :  ^nd 
therefore  every  fquare  inch  of  the  furface  of  our  bodies  is 
preffed  upon  at  one  time  more  than  another,  by  a  weight  of 
air  equal  to  that  of  three  cubical  inches  of  mercury.  As  this 
is  about  •j^'jth  of  the  whole  quantity,  the  difference  of  the 
prcffure,  which  the  human  body  fuftair.s  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  amounts  to  about  i4  ten.  The  reafon  why  wc 
are  not  fenfible  of  this  preflure  is  explained  in  the  following 
manner  by  Borellus,  de  Mot.  nat.  a  grav.  fac.  prop.  29,  &c. 
After  faying  that  fand,  perfedlly  rammed  in  a  haid  velfel,  is 
not  capable,  by  any  means,  of  being  penetrated  or  parted, 
not  even  by  a  wedge;  and  likewife  that  water,  contained  in 
a  bladder  coinprcfled  equally  on  all  fid.";:,  cannot  yield  or 
give  way  in  any  part  :  he  proceeds;  "  In  like  manner,  within 
the  fl<in  of  an  animal  is  contained  a  diverlity  of  parts,  fome 
hard,  as  bones;  others  foft,  as mufeles,  nerves,  membranes, 
&c.;  others  fluid,  as  blood,  fat,  &:c.  Now  it  is  not  poITiblc 
the  bones  (hould  be  broke  or  difplaced  in  the  body,  uiilefs 
the  weight  lay  heavier  on  one  part  thau  on  another,  as  we 
i  i  runic  timet 
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fomctimes  fee  in  porters.  If  the  prcfTare  be  fiibdivided,  fo 
that  it  lie  equally  all  around,  upv«vds,  I'.owir.vards,  and  fide- 
ways,  and  no  part  of  the  ikiii  be  exempt  therefrom,  it  is 
impofiible  any  fradlure  or  luxation  (hould  follow.  The  fame 
may  be  obfer'ved  of  the  niufcles  and  nerves  ;  which  though 
foft,  yet  being  compofed  of  folid  fibres,  do  naturally  fuftaiii 
each  other,  and  refill  the  common  weight.  The  fame  holds 
of  blood  and  other  luimours;  and  a^  water  does  not  admit 
anv  manifeft  condcnfation,  fo  the  aniinal  humours  contained 
in  their  vcfiels  may  fuffer  an  attrition  from  an  impulfe  made 
in  one  or  more  particular  places,  but  can  never  be  forced  out 
of  their  ve-llels  by  an  univerfal  compreirion.  It  follows,  that 
as  none  of  the  parts  undergo  either  fe-paration,  luxation, 
contufion,  or  any  other  change  of  fituation  ;  it  is  impoffi- 
blc  any  fenfe  of  pain  fliould  eiifue,  which  can  only  be  the 
cfl'eit  of  a  folution  of  continuity.  This  is  confirmed  by 
what  we  fee  in  divers,"  &c.     See  Diving. 

The  fame  is  farther  confirmed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who,  in- 
cluding a  young  frog  in  a  vcffel  half  full  of  water,  and  in- 
truding fo  much  air  that  the  water  might  fudnin  eight  times 
the  wci<^ht  itotherwife  would  ;  yet  the  animalcule,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  teudernefs  of  its  lliin,  did  not  feem  at  all 
affefted  thereby. 

Befides,  it  ou;^ht  to  be  confidered  that  the  preffure  of  tae 
atmofphere  is  uniform  and   equal  on  all  parts  of  the  body; 
and  that  we  h-ive  been  accuftomed  to  it  by  long  experie-nce. 
It  fliould  alfo  be  recollefted,  that  when  the  ordinary  weight 
of  the  atmofphere  is  augmented,  the  weather  is  commonly 
dry  and  ferene;  the  circulation  is  promoted^  the  blood  is 
driven  to  the  internal  parts;  a  more  abundant  fe-cretion  of 
the  juices  takes  place;  and  the  tonic  tenfion  of  the  folid 
parts  is  increafed;  and  thefe  circuniJlances  combined  pro- 
duce an  additional  flow  of  fpirits,  and  render  us  more  lively 
a;id  aftive.     The  fame  beneficial  effecl  is  obfervable  even  in 
brute  animals.     On  the  contrary,  when  the  weight  of  the 
air  is  diminifiied,   the  weather  is  ufually  moift  and  foggy, 
and  the  animal  frame  becomes  fenfible  of  opprefTion,  liftleff- 
nefs,  and  inadivity.     Thefe  changes  in  the  Hate  of  the  at- 
mofphere, which  are   felt  more  or  Icfs  by  perfons  of  all 
defcriptions,  and  of  which  valetudinarians  frequently  com- 
plain, would  be  more  fenfibly  experienced,  if  they  occurred 
by  very  fudden  tranfitions :   for  to  this  circumftance  the  fenfa- 
tion  ofuneafinefs  and  indifpofition  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed; 
and  accordingly  great  and  fudden  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the 
barometer  and  atmofphere,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
a  correfponding  alteration  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  animal 
fpirits.     But  when  a  change  of  this  kind  occurs  gradually, 
and  when  the  fame  (late  of  the  atmofphere  continues  for 
feme  time,   its  effcft  is  lefs  fenfibly  perceived;   as  the  body 
pofleffes  a  power  of  accommodating   itfelf  to  fuch  change. 
The  fpring  of  that  elafiic  fluid,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, fcrves  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere, and  when  this  is  diminiflied  it  becomes  more  re- 
laxed,  fo  that  the  equilibrium  between    the  one  and  the 
other  is  maintained.      Hence  it  happens,  that  in  moifl;  foggy 
weather,  when  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  leafl:  con- 
fiderable,   our  veins  never  fwell,   nor  are  we  fenfible  of  any 
internal  expanfion  of  our  bodies ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
veffels  are   more  dillended,  the  circulation  becomes    more 
languid,  and  we  feem  to  be  oppreffed  with  a  weight.     Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere refembles  a  kind   of  bandage,  which  being  drawn 
tighter,  as  in  the  cafe  of  increafed  preffure,  confl;ringes  the 
veflels   of  the   body,  and  accelerates   the   circvdation ;    and 
which  being  more  relaxed,  as  in  the  diminiflied  preffure,  oc- 
cafions  a  diftenfion  of  the  veffels,  and  is  attended  by  a  more 
flow  and  languid  circulation.     But  this  is  a  fubjeift,  in  the 
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elucidation   of  which  phyfiologills    are    not    agreed.      As 
variations  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  in  the  fame  place  pro- 
duce effefts  that  are  fenfibly  felt,  partieuhuly  by  perfons  of 
delicate  and  tender  confiitution,  whatever  explication   may 
be  given   of  thefe    effects,    and    to   whatever    intermediate 
caiifes  they  maybe  afcribed;   the  changes   of  preffure  are 
alfo  perceived  in  different  fituations,  as  they  are  m.ore  ele- 
vated or  depreffcd.      Indeed  if  the  afcent   from    lower  to 
higher  flations,   and  vice  verfa,  be  gradual,  the  body  adapts 
itfelf  to  the  changes  that  attend  them,  and  they  are  fcarccly, 
if  at  all,  perceivable;  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  more  rapid  afcent 
or  defcent,  or  when  the  difference  of  height  is  very  confider- 
able,  the  effefts  are  more  fenfible  and  apparent.     Many  facts 
and  obfervHtlons  to  this  purpofe  have  been  furniflied  by  thoft« 
vi'ho  have  afceuded  in  balloons,  or  dcfcended  in  diving-bells. 
(See  Aerostaticn,  and  Diving.)  The  accounts  given  by 
perfons  who  have  afcended  confiderable  eminences  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  have  been  very  various;  nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  effefts  they  have  perceived  have  been  owing  w  holly  or 
merely  to  the  variation  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure.  Some  have 
complained  of  a  total  laffitude,  which  they  have  afcribed  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  corporeal  veflels,  of  obilrueT;ions  to  the 
funftions  of  the  rcfpiratory  organs,  of  violent  reachings  and 
vomitings  of  blood,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  of  the  extrufion  of 
blood  through  the   fine  coats  of  the  lungs,  and  an    enfu- 
ing    ha;moptyfis.       M.  Sauflure,   in  his  alcent    to  the    top 
of  mount  Blanc,   felt  great  uneafinefs,   as  he  advanced  up- 
wards.      He   informs    us,    that   his   refpiration   was    much 
oppreffed,   the   circulation    of  blood   accelerated,    and   the 
pulfe  quickened,  that  he  was  feized  with  other  fymptoma 
of  a  fever;  and  that  his  flrength  was   alfo   very  much  ex. 
haufted.     Thefe  fyraptoms  of  ojiprefllon  and  debility,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  to  appear  till  he  had  afcended   to  ths 
perpendicular  height  of  li  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
and  upon  an  additional  afcent  of  J  of  a  mile,  he  found  the 
fymptoms  above  recited.     To  fome  other  concurring  caufe, 
befides  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  natural  to  afcribe 
fome  of  thefe  fymptoms;  and,  indeed,  he  hinifelf  fays,  that 
the  atmofphere  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  much  im- 
pregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  known  to   be  per- 
nicious to   animals,   and   to   be  pioduiflivc  of  fome  of  the 
above-mentioned  effefts.     In  other  cafes,  perfons  in  elevated 
fituations  have  experienced  no  effeCls  like  thofe  which  M. 
Sauffare  has  related,   antl  which  the  mechanical  theory  of 
diminifhed  preffure  u'ould  lead  us  to  cxpeft.     Mr.  Brydone 
and  M.  Howel  mention  no  inconvenience   of  this  kind  to 
which  they  were  fubjetl  on  the  top   of  mount  JEtna;  nor 
do  the  French  malhematicians,  who  were  for  fome  time  on 
the  fummit  of   a   very  high  eminence  of  the  Andes,  make 
any  other  complaint  befides  that  of  the  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion. (See  Andes.)      But  Dr.  Heberden,  who  afcended  to 
the  top  of  Teneriffe,  a  mountain  higher  than  jEtna,  makes 
no   mention   even   of  this  circumftance.     It  has  alfo  been 
allegul,   that   no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  a 
gradui.l  defcent^in  the  diving-bell  to  cor.fiderable  depths  in 
the  fea,  as  long  as  the  perfons  who  have  dcfcended  have 
remained  in  the  air  in  the  bell;  though  they  have  found  a 
very  matfiial  difference  on  expofing  themfeives  to  the  pref- 
fure of  the  water.     See  Diving. 

It  is  n'lt  eafy  to  aflign  the  true  caufe  of  the  variations  of 
the  atmolpheric  weight  and  preffure  that  occur  in  the  fame 
fituation.  In  places  within  the  tropics,  where  thefe  varia- 
tions are  not  very  confiderable,  the  chief  caufe  feems  to  be 
the  heat  of  the  fun ;  and  its  effefts  are  regular  and  uniform, 
as  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  fubfides  about  half  an  incli 
in  the  day,  and  rifes  again  to  its  former  height  in  the  night. 
But  in  the  temperate  zones  the  range  ic  much  greater,  ck- 
2  tending 
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tending  from  38  to  3 1  inches,  and  ftewina-,  b)-  its  various  aki- 
tudes,  conx-fpondiiig  variations  in  the  weather.  Tlie  caufes 
that  influence  tlie  variations  of  the  one,  produce  alio  a  fimi- 
hr  effcft  on  the  other;  and  if  the  former  were  known,  tlie 
latter  might  be  afcertaiiied.  I'lie  immediate  caufes  may 
probably  be  reduced  to  the  two  following ;  viz.  an  emiffion 
of  latent  heat  from  thc'vapouvs  of  the  atmofphere,  or  of 
eleftric  fluid  from  thcfe  or  from  the  earth.  Both  thcfe 
caufes  are  obfervtd  to  produce  the  fame  elTedl  with  the  folar 
lieat  in  the  tropical  climates,  which  is  that  of  rarefying  ihe 
air  by  bler.dli-g  with  it,  or  fetting  loofe  a  lighter  fluid,  which 
did  not  previouily  aft  with  fuch  power  in  any  particular 
place.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  different  theories 
on  this  fubjeft,  fee  Barometer,  Hail,  Mi>tlokology, 
Rain,  Snow,  Weather,  and  Wind.  Of  the  importance 
and  utility  of  this  property  of  the  atmofphere,  many  in- 
ilances  occur  in  the  animal  economy,  ch.tmical  proctfles, 
and  mechancal  operations.  See  Cupping,  Resriration, 
Colour,  Combustion,  Vapour,  Pump,  and  Svphon. 

With  the  gravity  and  preffure  of  the  air  are  nearly  con- 
netted  its  other  properties  of  denftty  and  elaft'uily.  The 
denfity  of  the  atmofphere  mull  principally  depend  on  its 
gravity;  and,  in  general,  increafe  and  decreafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  In  the  lovver  and  intermediate  ftrata  of  the 
atmofpherical  air,  this  ratio  obtains;  but  it  is  not  uniform 
and  conllant  in  all  elevations.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmofphere,  where  the  eleftric  fluid  abounds,  this  fluid  may 
diminilh  the  gravity  of  the  ;rtmofp!iere,  without  afftCting  its 
denfity.  Beiides,  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  in  the 
torrid  zone  will  not  decreafe  fo  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  column,  as  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones; 
becaufe  the  column  is  longer,  and  becaufe  a  greater 
portion  of  atmofpheric  air  occupies  the  higher  parts 
of  this  column.  Confequenlly  the  denfity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere at  the  equator,  which  is  lefs  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  mull  at  a  certain  height  equal,  and  at  a  greater 
height  exceed,  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  and  at  the  poles.  As  a  current  of  atmofpheric 
air  is  continually  afcending  at  the  equator,  and  part  of  it  oc- 
cupies the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  and  as  its 
fluidity  will  prevent  its  accumulation  at  the  equator,  it  will 
of  courfe  defcend  tov/ards  the  poles:  and  during  our 
winter,  a  greater  portion  of  the  equatorial  column  \^ill  flow 
to  the  northern  than  to  the  fouthcrn  hemifphere;  but  a  lefs 
portion  will  purfue  this  courfe  during  the  fummer.  The 
mercurial  column,  therefore,  will  be  al.vays  highell  with  us 
in  winter,  and  the  correfponding  range  of  the  barometer 
more  confiderable  than  in  fummer;  and  vice  verfa.  The 
denfity  of  the  atmofphere'  will  be  materially  affed'ted  by  the 
caloric  or  matter  of  heat  which  it  contains,  and  of  courfe  it 
will  depend  iu  great  meafiire  on  the  degree  of  cold  which 
prevails.  Where  the  cold  is  greateft,  the  denfity  of  the 
atmofphere  will  alfo  be  greateft,  and  its  height  will  be  dimi- 
iiilhed.  In  thofe  countries  which  abound  with  higli  moun- 
tains that  are  generally  covered  with  fnow,  the  cold  will  be 
more  intenfe  than  in  others  lefs  elevated,  though  fituate  in 
the  fame  latitude;  and  of  courfe  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
fpheric columns  will  be  proportionally  lower.  Hence  the 
fupcrior  air  in  its  palfage  to  the  poles  will  be  retarded,  and 
accumulate  over  them.  Such  accumulations  will  take  place 
over  the  uorth-weftern  parts  of  Afia,  and  over  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  on  this  account  the  barometer  ufually  Hands 
higher,  and  its  range  is  more  uniform  than  in  Europe. 
Similar  accumulations  are  alfo  formed  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  old  continent ;  for  inllancc,  over  the  moun- 
tainous trafts  of  Thibet,  Tartary,  Turkey^  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  even  in  fome  degree  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps. 
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When  thefe  acctimulations  have  for  any  time  prevailed,  tlie 
denfity  of  th--  atmofphere  becomes  too  confiderable  to  be 
balanced  by  the  furrounding  medium;  and  of  courfe  it  will 
defcend  towards  the  regions  of  the  atmofphere  that  lie  over 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  produce  cold  winds,  that  will 
raife  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Thus  the  north-cail 
winds  in  Europe  are  occalioiially  accompanied  by  a  rife  of 
the  barometer,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  accumulations  of 
the  atmofphere  in  the  north-well  parts  of  Afia,  or  about  the 
pole;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  north-well  wind  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  raifes  the  barometer  at  Calcutta. 

As  the  mean  heat  of  our  hemifphere  is  not  permanent, 
the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  conftquently  the  quaii- 
tity  of  equatorial  air,  which  flows  towards  the  poles,  mufl 
be  fubjecl  to  correfponding  variations.  The  accumulations 
of  atmofpheric  air  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  occafionally  exceed  their  ufual  hmits, 
which  is  partly  owing  to  earlier  falls  of  fnow,  or  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  folar  rays  by  fogs  of  long  continuance.  In 
this  cafe  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar  regions  will  fuftain  a 
correfponding  diminution  of  denfity.  In  the  torrid  zone 
and  equatorial  regions  the  heat  is  uniform  ;  and  the  denfity 
of  the  atmofphere,  modified  by  it,  as  well  as  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  not  be  fubjecl  to  much  variation. 
Kirwan,  Irifli  Tranf.  for  1788,  p.  60.  See  Dcnsity. 
See  alfo  Barometer,  under  wliich  article  the  caufe  of  the 
variations  in  the  weight  and  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere  is 
particularly  difcufled.  For  the  efix-cls  of  the  removal  of  the 
prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Air  Pump,  and  Vacuim. 
For  the  elafticity  of  the  atmofphere,  fee  Air,  and  Elasti- 
city of  the  jlit: 

Atmosphere,  Heigh:  of  ihe.  The  height  of  the  atmo- 
fphere has  been  a  fubjedl  of  particular  inveftigation ;  more 
eipecially  fince  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Torricellian  tube, 
that  air  is  endued  with  weight  and  prefiTure.  And,  indeed,  if 
the  air  pofleiTed  no  elailic  power,  but  were  every  where  of  the 
fame  denfity,  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  atmofphere,  hke  water,  which  is  equally  denfe 
at  all  depths,  the  whole  height  of  the  atmofphere  ir.ight  be 
afcertained  without  difficulty.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  atmofphere,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  the  barometer,  and  counterbalancing  it; 
and  the  proportion  of  weight  hkewife  being  known  between 
equal  bulks  of  air  and  mercury;  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the 
height  of  fuch  a  column,  and  confequently  that  of  the  atmo- 
fphere itfelf. — For  a  column  of  air,  one  inch  high,  being  to 
an  equal  column  of  mercury  as  i  to  1 1364.6;  it  is  evident 
that  I  1364.6  fuch  columns  of  air,  that  is,  a  column  947 
feet  high,  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of  mercury : 
and  confequently  the  30  inches  of  mercury  fuitaintd  in  tlie 
barometer,  require  a  column  of  air  2^410  feet  higii ; 
whence* the  height  of  the  atmofphere  would  only  b^-* 
28410  feet,  or  little  more  than  five  Englifli  inilcs  and  a 
quarter  high. 

But  the  air,  by  its  tlaftic  property,  e:;pands  and  cou- 
trafts;  and  it  being  found  by  repeated  experiments  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  that  th.e  fpaccs  it  takes  up,  whtu 
comprefled  by  difierent  weights,  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  thofe  weigh.ts  themielves;  or,  that  the  air  takes  up 
tile  lefs  fpace,  the  ir.ore  it  is  prefied;  it  follows,  that  thf 
air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmoiphere,  where  the 
weight  is  fo  much  lefs,  mull  be  much  rarer  than  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth;  and,  confequently,  that  the 
height  of  the  atmofplKrc  mull  be  much  greater  than  is 
above  affigued. 

Mr.  Cotes,   in  his  Hydrollatical  Leftures,  iccl.  ix.  la's 
I  i  2  demon* 
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demondrated,    in   a  very    familiar   and  intelligible  manner, 
that  if  any  number  ofdillances  fromtlie  furface  of  the  earth 
be  taken  in  an   arithmetical  progrtflion,  the  denl'ities  of  the 
air   at  'thofe   diftances  will  be  in  a  geometrical  progrc'Tion. 
Let  xaax  (Plate  IX.  PtirMnallcs,  fg.  72.)   reprefent  a  vcflel 
reaching  from  the  forface  of  the  earth  ax  to  the  top  of  the 
atmofphcre  xx  ;  and   let  the  fide  ax  be  divided  into  inches 
ch,  he,    cd,   &c.   and  let  the  lines  U;  cl,  dm,   &c.  be  drawn 
parallel  to  a^n.      It  is  evident  that  the  air  contained  between 
ihefe  parallel  lines  becomes  rarer  as  v/e  afcend,  becanfe  every 
afcending  parallel  fuccclTively  is  pi-elfcd  by  a  Itfs  colnmn  of 
fupcrincnmbent  air  than  the  next  below  it.     Suppofe  then 
that  the  air  al  is  every  where  uniform,  but   dcnfer  than  the 
air  II,  and  fo  upwards.     Let  the  air  U  be  reduced  into  a 
lefs  fpacs  hq,  fo  as  to   become  of  equal  denlity  with  the 
air  ak,  bv  making  the  fpace  hq  lefs  than  /■/,  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  air  hi  is  lefs  denfe  than  the  air  ah.     And  let  a 
fr.nilar  conftrudion    be    continued,  fo   as   to   reduce  every 
inch  breadth  of  air  to  the  fame  denlity  with  the  air  al;.   The 
fpaces  ah,  hq,  cr,  &c.  will  evidently  be  as   the  denlities  of 
the  feveral  inches  of  air,  ak,  hi,  cm,  &c.  and  the  qnautity 
or  weight  of  the  fuperincumbcnt  air  belonging  to   each  of 
thcfe  fpaces,  and  reaching   to  the  top   of  the   atmofphere, 
will  ahvavs  be  as  the  fum  of  aU  the  fpaces  fituatcd  above 
any  fpace  propofed  ;  the  quantity  or  weight  being,  hy  the 
conftrnction   of  the   figure,  as  the  fpace  which  it  pcdelies. 
Since  then  the  dfnfity  of  the  air  is  as  the  force  which  com- 
prefles  it,  and  this  force  is  the  quantity  of  fuperincumbcnt 
air,  the  denfities  of  the  air   between  av.  and  hi:,.  Li  and  il, 
cl  and  dm,  &c.   are   to   each   other  as  the  quantities  of  air 
above  ax,  hi,  cl,  &c.  up  to  the   extremity  of  the  atmof- 
phere.      But  thefe  denfities,     by    what    we    have   already 
fliewn,  are  as   the  fpaces   ah,  Lq,  cr,   &c.  and   the  quni^ti- 
ties  of  fuperincumbcnt  air    are    as    the   fpaces   xl0qrstvx, 
xc)rslvx,  xdhlvx,   &c.  ;    therefore   the    fpaces    ah,  hq,  cr, 
&c.  are   to   each  other  refpectively  as  the  fpaces  xh^qrstvx, 
xcyrstvx,  xdhlvx,   &c.     Now  the  former  fpaces  ah,   hq,  cr, 
being  the  differences  of  the  latter,  and   mutually  propor- 
rional,  are,  by  a  v.ell  known  theorem  in  proportion,  in  a  ge- 
ometrical progreflion  ;  as  the  diftances  al>,  ac,  ad,  are   in  an 
arithmetical    progreffion.      And  thus  the   denfities   of    the 
air  belonging  to  every  one   of  the  inches,  continued  to   the 
extremity  of  the  atmofphere,  decreafe  in  the  fame   geome- 
trical progreffion  ;  and  every  the  leaft  variation  of  altitude 
will  caufe  the  fame  proportionable  variation  of  denfity  in 
the   air.     As  the   rarity  of  the   air  is  reciprocally    as  its 
denfity,  we   may  conclude  that   if  the   diftances  from  the 
earth  increafe  in  an  arithm.ttical  progreffion,  the  different  de- 
grees of  rarity  of  the  air  increafe  in  a  geometrical  progrcflicn. 
Whence  it  is  obvious,  fince  an  arithmetical  feries  adapted  to  a 
geometrical  one,  is  analogous  to  the  logarithms  of  the  faid  ge- 
ometrical one,  that  the  diftances  are  every  where  proportio.'al 
to  the  logarithms  of  the  correfponding  rarities.  It   is  alfo 
plain,  that,  as  the  diftances  or  altitudes  are  proportional  to 
the  logarithms  of  the  denfities  or  weights  of  the  air,  any 
height  taken  from   the   earth's  furface,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence of  two  altitudes  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  is  pro- 
portional to  the   difference  of  the    logarithms   of  the  two 
denfities  there,  or  to  the  logarithm  of  the   ratio  of  thofe 
denfities,    and   their  correfponding  compreffmg    forces,    as 
meafured  by  the  two  heights  of  the  barometer  there. 

This  law  was  firft  obferved  and  demonftrated  by  Dr. 
Halley,  from  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola  ;  and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  by  means  of  the  logarithmic  line.  See 
Phil.Tranf.  N°  i8i.  or  Abr.  ibid,  vol.u.  p.  13.  and  Greg. 
Aftron.  lib.  v.  prop.  3.  See  the  further  illuftration  and  proof 
«f  it  undet  the  article  Atmofpherkal  Logarithmic, 
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From  this  propofition,  having  made  two  or  three  baro- 
metrical cbfcrvations  of  the  rarity  or  denfity  of  the  air  at  two 
or  three  different  known  heights,  it  is  tafy  to  deduce  a  ge- 
neral rule  for  determining  its  rarity  or  denfity  at  any  other 
height,  or  the  height  correfponding  to  any  rarity  or  den- 
fity ;  and  confequcntly  the  altitude  of  the  whole  atmofphere, 
fuppofing  the  utmoft  degree  of  rarity  known,  beyond 
which  the  air  cannot  go. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  computations  of  the 
rarity  of  the  atmofphere,  at  different  heights,  are  four^ded 
on  this  principle,  that  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  every  where 
proportionable  to  the  fnperincumbent  weight.  And  this 
rule  holds  true  only  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  heat  is 
uniform  at  different  diilances  from  the  cajth  ;  for  if  the 
ftir  be  hotter  in  one  part  than  in  another,  the  air  will  be 
more  rarti'ed  in  the  hotter  part  than  it  will  be  in  the  cooler, 
although  preffed  by  the  fame  weight,  or  at  the  fame  alti- 
tude above  the  earth's  fnrface. 

It  muft  not  be  here  o:nitted,  that  fome  obfervations  made 
by  Caffmi,  and  his  nffociates,  feem   to  render  this  method 

precariou.< In  continuing  the  meridia:;  line  of  the  obferva- 

tory  at  Paris,  they  meafured  the  altitudes  of  fe-eral  moun- 
tains with  great  accuracy  ;  noting  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  top  of  each  ;  and  found,  that  the  rarefactions 
of  the  air,  as  you  afcend  from  the  level  of  theesrth,  are  much 
greater  than  they  ought  to  be,  accordmg  to  this  proportion. 
Snfpefting  therefore  the  juftneis  oi  tlie  experiments,  the 
Royal  Academy  made  divers  others,  under  great  dilatations 
of  air,  far  exceeding  the  rarities  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains;  the  rtfult  whereof  was,  that  they  all  exactly  an- 
fwered  the  proportion  of  the  incumbent  weights.  Whence  it 
fhould  follow,  that  the  higher  air  about  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains is  of  a  different  nature,  and  oblervcs  a  different  law 
from  that  near  the  earth. 

This  may  be  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  grofs  vapours 
and  exhalations  here,  more  than  there  ;  which  \apours  being 
lefs  elaftic,  and  not  capable  of  fo  much  rarefadlion  as  the 
pure  air  above,  the  rarefactions  of  the  pure  air  increafe  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  weights  diminiih.  M.  FontcncUe, 
however,  from  fome  cxperim.ents  made  by  M.  de  la  Hire, 
accounts  for  the  phasnomenon  in  a  different  manner  ;  al- 
leging, that  the  elaftic  power  of  air  is  incrcafed  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  humidity  therewith  ;  and  confequcntly  that  the 
air  near  the  tops  of  mountains,  being  moifter  than  tha't  be- 
low, becomes  thereby  more  elaftic,  and  rarefi'-s  in  a  greater 

ratio  than  naturally  and   in  a  drier  ftate  it  would But  Dr. 

Jurin  Ihews,  that  the  experim.ents  produced  to  fuppcrt  this 
fyftem  are  by  no  means  conclufive.  Append,  au  Varenii 
Geograph. 

M.  Bouguer  likewife,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1 75 3,  intim.ated  his 
opinion,  that  the  condeiifations  of  the  atm.ofpheic  did  not 
obfervc  the  fame  law  at  different  heights :  and  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  variation,  bv  fuppofing  that  particles  of 
air  at  different  heights  are  poffeffed  of  unequal  detrrees  of 
elafticity.  If  this  were  the  cafe  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
apply  the  barometer  to  the  rretifuration  of  heights  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  But  M.  de  Luc  has  fhewn,  by  his 
more  accurate  experiments,  that  this  pretended  inequality 
of  fpring  in  the  particles  of  air  does  not  fubtift ;  and  that 
its  condeiifations  and  dilatation^  follov;  the  fame  law  uni- 
formly at  all  heights  and  in  all  clim.ates,  excepting  only  the 
differences  that  are  caufed  by  heat,  and  other  local  circum- 
ftances.  Admitting  therefore  tlie  principle  above  ftated,  as 
applicable  to  all  altitudes  within  our  reach,  or  as  far  as  the 
fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains  on  eartii,  when  a  correc- 
tion is  made  merely  for  the  difference  of  heat  or  tempera- 
ture, 
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ture,  he  determined  the  altitudes  of  hills  both  by  the  baro- 
meter and  alio  by  geometrical  meafurement ;  and  (hewinn- 
how  to  allow  for  the  difference  of  temperature,  he  has 
given  a  rule  Ytir  th«  meafurement  of  heights  by  the  baro- 
meter, deduced  from  a  prreater  number  of  experiments,  and 
much  more  accurate  than  any  before  pubLfhcd.  Sec  his 
•♦'  Recherches  furies  Modifications  del' Atmofphere,"  vol.  ii. 
Similar  ru'es  have  alio  been  deduced  from  accurate  experi- 
ments by  fir  George  Sliuckburg  and  general  Roy,  both 
concurring  to  flicv/  that  fuch  a  rule  for  the  ahitudes  and 
denfities  holds  trur  for  all  heights  tbnt  are  acceffible  to  us, 
when  the  clsfticity  of  the  air  is  corrected  on  account  of  its 
denfirv  ;  and  the  rcfalt  of  their  expennicnts  ihcwed,  that 
the  dirference  of  the  logarithn;s  of  the  heights  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  baiometcr  at  two  ftations.  multiphed  by  io,coo, 
is  equal  to  tl'.e  altitude  in  Engliih  fathoms  of  the  one  place 
above  the  other  ;  that  is,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  about  31  or  52  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ; 
and'?,  certain  qv.aiitity  i/iore  or  lefs,  according  as  the  actual 
temperature  is  different  fiom  that  degree.  See  the  princi 
pies  and  application  of  thefe  rules,  detailed  more  at  large, 
under  the  article  Barometer.  But  it  may  be  here  (hewn, 
that  the  fame  rule  may  be  deduced  iiidependentlv  of  a 
train  of  cxperim.pnts,  merely  by  means  of  the  deinlty  of 
the  air  at  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thus,  let  D  denote 
the  denfity  of  the  air  at  one  place,  and  t/the  denfity  at  the 
other ;  both  mcafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  ;  then  the  difference  of  altitude  between  the  two 
places  will  be  proportional  to  the  log.  of  D-—  the  log.  of  d, 

or  to  the  log.  of  — .     But  as  this  formula  exprefles'only  the 

relation  between  different  altitude;,  w-ith  refpeft  to  their 
denfities.  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  fomc  experiment  in  order 
to  obtain  the  real  altitude  which  correfponds  to  any  given 
denfity,  or  tlie  denfity  which  correlponds  to  a  given  altitude. 
The  firil  and  moll  natural  is  that  which  refults  from  the 
known  fpecific  gravity  of  air,  with  refpeft  to  the  whole 
preffure  of   the    atrnofphere    on   the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Now,  as  the  altitude  a  is  always  as  the  log.  of  —,     affume 

D 

Zr,  fo  that  a  may  be  =  /j  X  log.  — ,  where  h  will   be  of 

one  conflant  value  for  all  altitudes  :  and  to  determine  that 
value,  ftiopofe  a  cafe  i  1  which  we  know  the  altitude  a  cor- 
jrefpondip.  J'  to  a  known  denfity  d;  as  e.  g.  take  a  zz  \  foot 
or  I  inch,  or  fome  fuch  Imall  altitude  ;  and  becaufe  the 
denfity  D  may  be  meafured  by  the  preiTure  of  the  whole  at- 
rnofphere, or  the  uniform  column  of  27,600  feet,  when  the 
temperature  is  55^,  27,600  feet  will  therefore  denote  the 
denfity  D  at  the  lower  place,  ar.d  27,599  the  lefs  dciifity  d 
at  one  foot  above  it  ;  confequently,  we  have  this  equation, 

viz.   I  =  /j  X  loff.  of  — ,  which  by  the  nature  of  loga- 

27599 

.a.^42044.8  h  .  , 

rithms  is  nearly  =  h  Y.     '^^/^    =  7 — —  near')'  5  and 
'  27600  63551 

hence  h  =  6'?CCi  feet,  which   gives  this  formula  for  any 

,        1>  _ 

altitudein  general;  VIZ.  a  =  63551  X  log. -^,    or     <j    — 

6^551  X   log.—   feet,  or  dividing  by    6,  the  number  of 
m 

M 
feet  in  a  fathom,   10,592  X  log.  —  fathoms,  where  M  de- 

notes  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure of  the  atrnofphere  at  the  bottom,  and  m  that  at  the 
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top  of  the  altitude  a  ;  and  where  M  and  m  may  be  taken  ia 
any  meafure,  eithu-  feet  or  inches,  &c.  This  formula  is 
adapted  to  the  m>an  trmper?t'jrc  of  the  air  55'  ;  I  ut  it  has 
been  found  by  the  cxperim.ents  of  fir  Geoigt  Shuckburgh 
and  general  Roy,  that  for  ever)-  degree  of  temperature,  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometer,  difitrent  from  5;'^,  in  the 
medium  between  the  ttmperati.res  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  altitude  a,  that  the'  ahitude  a  will  varj-  by  its  435th 
part,  which  null  be  added  v>hen  the  medium  exceeds  55^, 
and  otherwife  furtraaed.  It  jhould  alfo  be  obfencd,  that 
a  column  of  30  inches  of  mercury  varies  its  length  I.y  about 
the  320th  part  of  an  inch  for  every  degree  of  lict,  or  rather 
the  9>':octh  part  of  the  whole  volume.  Tiiis  formula  may 
be  rendered  much  more  conveniei.t  for  ufe  by  reducing  the 
faflor  10,592  to  10,00c  by  chanting  the  Icmpcratur-  pro- 
portionably  from  55°  :  Thus,  as  the  differenc-:  592  is  the 
lyth  part  of  ti.e  whole  faftor  io»592,  ancl  as  18  is  the  24th 
part  of  435  ;  therefore  the  char.ge  of  ter-.pcrature,  corrc- 
Iponding  to  the  change  of  the  factor  /j,  is  24^,  which  re- 
duces the  ;^°  to  31^^.     Confequcatlv,  the  formula  becomes 

M 
a  =  I  GOOD  X  log.  of  —    fathoms,  when  the  temperature  is 

31°,  or  nearly  the  freezing  point ;  and  for  ever)-  degree  abnve 
that,  the  refjit  mull  be  increafcd  by  fo  many  times  its  435th 
part,  and  proportionably  diniinilhrd  below  it. 

This  lornuila  may  be  comp.iieu  under  the  following 
practical  precepts  :  j.  Obfervc  t!-.:  height  of  the  barometer 
at  the  bottom  of  any  height  or  depth  propoftd  to  be  mea- 
fured, together  with  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  by 
means  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  baiometer,  and 
alfo  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  (hade  by  another 
thermometer  which  is  detached  from  the  barometer.  2.  Let 
the  lame  thing  be  done  alfo  at  the  top  of  the  faid  height  or 
depth,  and  as  nearly  as  polTible  at  the  fame  time  ;  reduce 
th.le  altitudes  of  the  mercury  to  the  fame  temperature,  if 
it  be  thought  neceffary,  by  correcting  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  viz.  augmenting  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
colder  temperature,  or  diminifhing  that  in  the  warmer,  by 
its  9600th  part  for  every  degree  of  difference  between  the 
two  ;  and  the  altitudes  of  the  mercury  fo  corrected  are  thcfc 
denoted  by  M  and  m  in  the  above  formula.  3.  Take  out 
the  common  logarithms  of  the  two  heights  of  mercur)-  fo 
correfted,  and  fubtraft  the  lefs  from  the  greater,  cutting  ofT 
from  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  remainder  three  places  for 
decimals,  and  then  thofe  on  the  left  hand  will  be  fathoms 
in  whole  numbers,  the  tables  of  logarithms  being  fuppoled 
to  comprehend  feven  places  of  decimals.  4.  Correct  the 
number  lait  found  for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  in  the  following  manner ;  viz.  take  h.ilf  the  fum  ef 
tl'.e  two  temperatures  of  the  air,  (hewn  by  the  detached 
thermometers,  for  the  mean  one  ;  and  for  every  degree  by 
which  this  differs  from  the  ftandard  tcm.perature  of  3i'-, 
take  fo  many  times  the  435th  part  of  the  fathoms  above 
found,  and  add  them  if  the  mean  temperature  be  more  than 
31°,  but  fubtraCi  them  if  it  be  below  31',  and  the  fum  or 
difference  will  be  the  true  altitude  in  fathoms,  or  being  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  it  will  give  the  true  altitude  in  Engliih  te-et. 

Example  I.  To  find  the  altitude,  when  the  (late  of  the 
barometers  and  thermometers  is  as  follows,  viz. 


Thern 
detached 

lometcrs 
attached 

Barometers 

57 
42 

Mean    49I 

57 
43 

Dif.    14 

29.68  lower 
25.28  upper 

A* 
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As  9600     :     14 

Mean    49 1 
Stand.  31 


DifF.      i8i 


As  43 


:         29. 6S     : 

.04 

Cor.    .04 

logs. 

M  =  29.64     . 

.    4718782 

VI  —  25.28     . 

.   4027771 

h35     :     i8i 

:  691.011 

29.388 

29.388 


,     .         f        72o.?go  fathoms 
The  altitude  fought  .s      |^,.  ^'^^z.y/^  kx-t. 

Example  II.  To  find  the  altitude  of  a  hill,  when  the 
Hate  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  obfcrved  at  the 
bottom  and  top  of  it,  is  as  follows :  viz. 


Tliermometers 
detached 


35 
3' 

Mean     33 


attached 
38 


Ditr. 


3 


Barometers 


29.45 
26.82 


As  9600 

Mean     3  3 
Stand.   31 


DifF. 


: :     29.45 
.01 

M  =  29.44 
jrt  =.  26.82 

As  435     : 


.01 


logs.   ' 

4689373 
4284588 


404.790 
1.86 


1.86 


r^,       ,  •     ,    r       1  .  •    ?         406.65  fathoms. 
The  altitude  fought  is  |  ^,.  ^J^y_^>  f^.^^_ 

~M.De  Luc  found  that  the  height  of  the  atmofphere, 
fuppofing  its  limits  where  the  mercury  would  ftaiid  only  at 
one  line,  and  the  thermometer  indicating  o  in  his  fcale,  17° 
in  that  of  Reaumur,  and  about  70°  in  Fahrenheit's,  is 
25105.45  toifes,  or  11  leagues  and  3  toifcs  ;  and  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  if  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  funk 
to  -5,^  of  a  line,  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  atmofphere 
would  be  35105.45  toifes. 

Upon  the  principles  above  Hated,  the  following  table  is 
calculated  ;  fuppofing  firll  as  a  mean  of  the  obfervations  at 
the  Puy  de  Domme  in  France,  and  thofe  on  Snowdon-hiU 
in  Wales,  that  at  the  altitude  of  feven  miles,  the  air  is 
four  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface  of  the  earth. 


r 

+ 

14 

w 

-    -   -    -     >^' 

21 

■5 

...   -    64 

c* 

28 

U 

-    ...  256 

^ 

35 

*-* 

-    -    -     1024 

^ 

42 

j: 

-   -   -     4096 

m 

U-t 

4^) 

S 

-   -   -    16384 

0 

56 

u 

-    -   -    65536 

•0 

63 

7° 

0 

-  -      262144 

-  -     1048576 

OJ 

^rt 

77 

u 

-   -    4194304 

« 

a 

84 

viS 

-   -   16777216 

c 

Ti 

0' 

,3 

-   .  67108S64 

^ 

< 

98 

1> 

-   -=68435456 

t. 

t 

i°5     Z 

-      I07374>824 

2 

112       > 

-     4294967296 

CO 

"9    -3 

-    171791169184 

£ 

126 

m 

-   68719476736 

*J 

133 

'a 

-  2 74S7 7906944 

140 

109951^627776 
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It  might  eafily  be  (hewn  by  purfuinpf  the  calculation  in 
this  table,  that  a  cubic  inch  o(  the  air  we  breathe  would  be 
fo  much  rarefied  at  the  altitude  of  500  miles,  that  it  would 
fill  a  fphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atmofphere,  however  indefi- 
nitely it  may  be  expanded,  becomes  at  a  comparatively 
fmall  diftance,  fo  rare  and  light,  as  to  be  utterly  impercep- 
tible in  its  effects  as  a  refilling-  medium  :  and  if  the  atmo- 
fpheres  of  the  planets  refemble  that  of  the  earth,  theymuft 
be  fo  attenuated  at  the  diilances  of  the  planets  from  one 
another,  as  to  give  no  fcnfible  refiilance  to  their  motions 
round  the  fun  for  many  ages. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  after  Kepler,  recurred  to  the  more  an- 
cient method  of  afcertaining  the  height  of  the  atmofphere, 
viz.  from  the  confidcration  of  the  crtpufcula.  It  appears, 
from  the  obfervations  of  aftronomers,  of  the  duration  of 
twilight,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  terreftrial  fliadow  in 
lunar  eclipfes,  that  the  efieft  of  the  atmofphere  to  reflcdt 
and  intercept  the  light  of  the  fun,  is  fenfible  to  the  alti- 
tude of  between  40  and  50  miles.  So  far  then  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  atmofphere  reaches  ;  and  at  that  alti- 
tude we  may  colleif,  from  what  has  been  already  faid, 
that  the  air  is  above  10,000  times  rarer  than  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  eatth.  How  much  farther  the  atmofphere  may 
extend,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  Cotes's  Hydrofc. 
Left.  p.  123.  and  125. 

It  is  allowed  by  albonomers,  that  when  the  centre  of  the 
fun  is  18°,  or  allowing  for  the  rtfraftion  17°  27',  below  the 
horizon,  the  twilight  begins  or  ends  :  now  the  ray  which 
we  fee  can  be  no  other  than  a  horizontal  line,  or  a  tan- 
gent to  the  earth  in  the  place  where  the  obfervcr  is  ;  but 
this  ray  cannot  come  directly  from  the  fun,  which  is  under 
the  horizon  ;  and  mull  therefore  be  a  ray  reflefted  to  us  by 
the  lad  inner  and  concave  furface  of  the  atmofphere.  \Vc 
are  to  fuppofe  that  the  fun  when  17°  27'  below  the  horizon, 
emits  a  ray  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth,  and  ftrikes 
upon  this  lall  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  and  is  thence  re- 
Hefted  to  our  eye,  being  dill  a  tangent,  and  horizontal.  If 
there  were  no  atmofphere,  there  would  be  no  crepufcuhim  ; 
and  confequently,  if  the  atmofphere  were  not  fo  high  as  it 
is,  the  crcpufculum  would  begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is 
at  a  Icfs  dillance  from  the  horizon  than  17"  27',  and  con- 
trarily. — Hence  we  infer,  that  the  extent  of  the  arc  by 
which  the  fun  is  deprciTed  when  the  crepufculum  begins  or 
ends,  determines  the  height  of  the  atmofphere.  We  are 
to  note,  however,  that  33'  muft  be  fubtrafttd  from  the 
arc  of  18"  for  the  refradlion  which  raifes  the  fun  fo  much 
higher  than  he  would  be  ;  and  16'  more  for  the  height  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  which  is  fuppofed  to  fend  the  ray 
above  his  centre,  fo  that  the  arc  which  determines  the  height 
of  the  atmofphere  is  only  17°  1  1'.  Two  rays,  one  direA  and 
the  other  reflected,  but  both  tangents  to  the  earth,  mult  ne- 
ceffarily  meet  in  the  atmofphere  at  the  point  of  reflection, 
and  comprehend  an  arc  between  them  of  17°  1 1',  of  which 
they  are  tangents. — Hence  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of 
the  circle,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  cutting  the  arc  in  two,  will  go  to  the  point  of  con- 
currence  of  thofe  two  rays  ;  and  as  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  ex- 
cefs  of  this  line  above  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth,  which 
is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  height  of  the  atm.ofphere, 
which  is  only  that  excefs.     See  Cr.epusculum. 

On  this  principle,  M.  de  la  Hire  difcovered  the  height  of 
the  atmolpiiere  to  be  37223  fathoms,  or  near  17  French 
leagues.  The  fame  method  was  alfo  made  ufe  of  by  Kep- 
ler, who  only  rejected  it,  bccaufc  it  gave  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  twenty  times  greater  than  he  otherwife  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  it.  It  muR  be  added,  that  in  this  calculation,  the 
dire-fl  and  rcflefted  rays  are  fuppofcd  to  be  ri^rht  lines ; 
whereas  in  faft  they  are  curves,  formed  by  tiie  pe'rpetual  re- 
fraction which  the  rays  undergo  in  pafling  through  a  feries 
of  different  denfities  of  air.  Compntin,^  then  upon  them, 
as  two  fimilar  curves,  or  rather  as  a  fnigle  curve,  one  ex- 
treme whereof  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth  ;  its  vertex,  equally 
diftant  from  both  the  extremes,  determines  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  ;  which  therefore  will  be  found  fomewhat 
lower  than  in  the  former  cafe  ;  the  point  of  concuirence 
of  two  right  lines,  which  are  here  only  tangents  to  the 
curve,  the  one  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other, 
being  higher  than  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  In  this  way, 
M.  de  la  Hire  finds  the  atmofphere  ■>fii<';i  fathoms,  or  16 
leagues.     Hiil.  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Scien.  an.  17 13.  p.  71. 

The  nature  of  the  curve,  which  is  defcribed  by  a  ray  of 
light  in  palling  through  the  atmofphere,  has  been  the  fub- 
jeA  of  afiiduous  inveftigation.  M.  De  la  Hire  took  "-reat 
pains  to  demoilrate,  that,  fuppofing  the  denfity  of  the  at- 
mofphere proportional  to  its  w-eight,  this  curve  is  a  cycloid  : 
and  he  fays,  that  if  the  ray  be  a  tangent  to  the  atmofphere, 
the  diameter  of  its  generating  circle  will  be  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere  ;  and  that  this  diameter  iacreafes,  till  at  laft, 
when  the  rays  are  perpendicular,  it  becomes  infinite,  or  the 
circle  degenerates  into  a  right  line.  This  reafoning  fup- 
pofes  that  the  furface  of  the  atmofphere  is  a  plane  ;  but  fince 
it  is  a  cun'e,  he  obfcrves  that  thefe  cycloids  become  in  faft 
epicycloids.  Htrmannus,  in  hi;  "  Phoronomia,"  has  detefted 
the  error  of  M.  De  la  Hire,  and  fliewn  that  this  curve  is 
infinitely  extended,  and  has  an  afymptote  :  and  Dr.  Brook 
Tsylor  obferves,  "  Method.  Incrcm."  p.  16S.  that  it  is 
one  of  the  m.oft  intricate  and  perplexed  that  can  well  be 
propofed.  This  ingenious  author  computes  the  refradlive 
power  of  the  air,  to  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  as  320,000.000  to  1. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmofphere  at  conCderable 
altitudes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  bound- 
ing the  prcdudlion  of  twilight,  has  perplexed  philofo- 
phers  in  accounting  for  meteors,  whicli,  whatever  be 
their  origin,  whether  cleftrical  or  otherwife,  are  ob- 
fcrved  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  that  to  which  the 
refractive  power  of  the  atmofpherical  air  extends.  A  very 
remarkable  one  of  this  kind  was  obfcrved  by  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  in  the  month  of  March  1719  ;  the  altitude  of  which 
he  computed  to  have  been  between  69  and  734  Enghfli 
miles  ;  its  diameter  being  2800  yards  or  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  its  velocity  about  3J0  miles  in  a  mivaite. 
Others  of  a  umilar  kind,  but  of  a  greater  altitude  and  velo- 
city, have  been  obferved  by  oth.ers  ;  and  particularly  one 
feen  in  Auguil  1783,  whofe  height  above  the  earth  could 
not  be  Icfs  than  ninety  miles,  and  its  diameter  v/as  not  lefs 
than  the  former,  whilil  its  velocity  was  certainly  not  lefs 
than  1000  miles  in  a  minute.  From  analogy  and  reafoning 
it  is  very  probable,  that  fuch  meteors  are  not  eflfentially 
different  from  thofe  that  are  feen  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Neverthelefs  in  the  high  regions  where  they  are 
obferved,  the  atmofphere,  according  to  our  computation, 
ought  not  to  have  denfity  fiifBcient  to  fupport  flame  and  to 
propagate  found  ;  and  yet  fuch  meteors  are  commonly 
fucceeded  by  one  or  more  explofions,  and  are  accompanied, 
as  it  has  been  reported,  with  a  hi.Tmg  noifi;  as  they  pafs  over 
our  heads.  The  meteor  of  17 19  was  not  only  very  bright, 
fo  that  for  fome  time  it  changed  the  night  into  day,  but 
was  attended  with  an  exploilon  that  was  heard  over  all  the 
illand  of  Britain,  occalioning  a  violent  concuffion  of  the 
atmofphere  and  feeming  to  (hake  the  earth  itfclf.  And  yet, 
ift  the  regions  in  which  this  mrieor  moved,  the  air  ought  to 
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have  been  300  thoufand  times  rarer  than  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  1000  times  rarer  thnn  the  vacuum  commonly  mnde  by  a 
good  air-pump.  Dr.  Halley  conjectures,  that  the  immcnfe 
magnitude  of  fach  bodies  may  comptnfate  for  the  rarity 
of  the  m.cdium  in  which  they  mcne.  Allowing  them  to  be 
eleflrical  phenomena,  difficulties  occur  in  explaining  feveral 
circumflancts  attending  them  ;  and  particularly  the  fplendor 
of  their  appearance,  which  requires  a  circumambient  fluid 
capable  of  confining  and  condenling  the  electric  matter  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  From  late  experiments,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  electric  fluid  cannot  pervade  a  perfect 
vacuum.     See  Mi-teor. 

Atmosphere,  Rtfraa'ton  and  RefleP.ion  of  the.  That 
the  atmofphere  has  a  rcfraftive  power,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  many  plienomena,  is  unqueftionable.  This  power  is  af- 
certained  by  the  production  of  twilight  above  noticed,  and 
by  many  other  facts  and  experiments.  Alhazen  the  Ara- 
bian, who  lived  about  A.  D.  I  100,  ftems  to  have  been 
more  inquifilive  into  the  nature  of  refraction  than  the  pre- 
ceding writers.  But  neither  Alha/en,  nor  his  follower 
Vilellio,  knew  any  thing  of  its  jull  quantity,  which  was 
not  known  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  exaCtnefs,  till  Tycho 
Brahe,  with  incredible  diligence,  fettled  it.  But  neither 
Tycho,  nor  Kepler,  difcovered  in  what  manner  the  rays  of 
light  were  refracted  by  the  atmofphere.  Tycho  thought 
the  refraftion  was  chiefly  caufed  by  dcnfe  vapours,  very 
near  the  earth's  furface.  Kepler  placed  the  caufe  wholly 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  which  he  took  to 
be  uniformly  denfe  ;  and  thence  he  determined  its  altitude 
to  be  little  more  than  that  of  the  higheft  mountains.  But 
the  true  conllitution  of  the  atmofphere,  deduced  afterwards 
from  the  Torricellian  experiment,  afforded  a  jufter  idea  of 
thefe  refraftions,  efpecially  after  it  appeared  by  a  repetition 
of  Mr.  Lowthorp's  experiment,  that  the  air's  refraftivc 
power  is  proportionable  to  its  denfity.  By  thi?  variation 
of  the  air's  denfity,  a  ray  of  hght,  in  paffing  through  the 
atmofphere,  is  continually  refrafted  at  ever)'  point,  and 
thereby  defcribes  a  curve,  and  not  a  ftraight  line,  as  it 
would  have  done  were  there  no  atmofphere,  or  were  its 
denfity  uniform.     See  Rffraction. 

The  atmofphere,  or  air,  lias  alfo  a  rcfleftive  power;  and 
this  power  is  the  caufe  that  enlightens  objefts  lo  unifnrmly 
on  all  lides.  The  abftnce  of  this  power  would  cccafion  a 
fti-ange  alteration  ia  the  appearance  of  things  ;  their  fliadows 
would  be  fo  very  dark,  and  their  fides  enlightened  by  the 
fun  fo  very  bright,  that  probably  we  could  fee  no  more  of 
them  than  their  bright  halves  ;  fo  that,  for  a  view  of  the 
other  halves,  we  muit  turn  them  half  round,  or,  if  immove- 
able, mull  wait  till  the  fun  could  come  round  upon  thein. 
Such  a  pellucid  unrefledtive  atmofphere  wouldjndeed  have 
been  very  commodious  for  allroHomical  obfcr\atio:  s  upoiv 
the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  planets  among  the  fixed  liars, 
vifible  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  ;  but  then  fuch  a  fuddcn 
tranlition  from  darknefs  to  liglit,  and  from  light  to  darknel'i 
immediately,  upon  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  without 
anv  twilight,  and  even  upon  turning  from  or  to  the  fun  at 
noon  day,  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  and  ofieniive 
to  our  eyes. 

However,  though  the  atmofphere  is  greatly  aflillant  to 
the  illumination  of  objects,  yet  it  mult  alfo  be  obferved 
that  it  flops  a  great  deal  of  light.  By  M.  Bouguer's  expe- 
riments, it  feems  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  frequently 
2000  times  weaker  in  the  horizon,  than  at  the  altitude  of 
66  degrees  ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  her  light  at  the 
altitudes  of  66  and  19  degrees,  is  about  3  to  2.  The 
lights  of  the  fun  mull  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  at  thofe  heights,  which  M.  Bouguer  made  choice  ot, 

as. 
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as  being  the'  tneiidian  heiglits  of  t!ie  fun,  St  tKe  fiirnmer 
and  winter  lolfticcs,  in  ti'.ij  latitude  of  Cruli'ic  in  France. 
Smith's  Optics,  Rem.  95.  See  Light,  and  Reflec- 
Tio:;. 

Atmosphere,  SoliiLriiy  of  ihr.     See  Eudiometry. 

Atmiisphbre,  Teinpcra'.ure  of  the.  The  variable  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmofphere,  at  different  feafons  and  in  dilRrent 
fituatioiis,  has  been  the  fr.bjesft  of  elaborate  iiivelligation  ; 
and  many  fpsculations  and  theories  have  been  propofed  in 
order  to  account  for  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.  That 
the  prefence  of  the  fun  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat  as 
well  as  of  light,  and  its  abfencc  of  cold,  is  too  obvious  to 
have  been  ever  doubted;  and  the  effeft  produced  by  the 
greater  or  lefs  obliquity  of  its  rays  has  been  long  and  tni!- 
vtrfally  obferveJ  and  acknowledged.  From  this  f;ii£l,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  pkilofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ico 
hiilily  inferred,  that  the  torrid  zone,  under  a  vertical  fun, 
and  the  fiijrid  zone,  where  its  rays  fall  very  obliquely,  were 
uninhabif.:ble.  Time  corrected  this  millake  ;  and  prefented 
rew  phenomena  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  explain. 
The  hottcll  days  are  frequently  felt  in  the  coldeil  climates, 
and  tiie  greateiV  cold,  as  well  as  perpetual  fnow,  are  found 
ill  countries  bordering  on,  or  even  iuimedlately  under  the 
equator.  In  the  fame  latitudes,  very  diil'crent  temperatures 
have  bean  obferved,  not  only  in  different,  but  even  in  the  fame 
liemilphere.  The  temperature  of  the  caflern  coalt.  of  North 
Amenca  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  wellern  oppofite 
coall  of  Europe,  but  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  the  ealfern 
coaft  of  Afia  lying  between  the  fame  parallels.  Mem. 
Philad.  vol.  i.  Tlicfe,  and  fimilar  circumllances,  have  made 
it  neceffary  for  meteorologifts  to  recur  to  other  caufes  of 
varyinor  temperature,  bclides  the  immediate  agency  or  ab- 
fence  of  the  fular  rays.  Dr.  Halley  has,  indeed,  proved, 
that,  abrtrafting  from  the  intervention  of  fogs,  miils,  and 
mountains  of  ice,  the  hotted  weather,  might  in  funimer, 
take  place  even  under  the  poles,  the  duration  of  the  fun's 
light  more  than  compenfating  for  the  obliquity  of  its  direc- 
tion (fee  Heat)  ;  but  as  many  pliylical  caufes  ob- 
flrudl  the  adlivity  of  the  folar  rays  in  thefe  and  other 
regions,  it  was  llill  neceffar)'-  to  recur  to  fonie  other 
canfe.  At  length  M.  De  Mairan  (Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1719 
and  1767)  difcovered,  that  the  rigour  of  the  cold  of 
winter  is  tempered  by  the  heat  imparted  to  the  atmofphere 
by  the  earth  itftlf ;  which  heat,  probablj'  poffeffed  from  its 
origin,  ispreferved  and  renewed  by  the  inceflant  influences  of 
the  fun,  to  which  one  half  of  its  furface  is  conftantly  expofcd. 
Admitting  this  fact,  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere 
mull  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  earth  for  receiving  and 
retaining  heat,  and  for  communicating  it  to  the  furrounding 
medium.  But  as  the  earth  is  compoied  of  land  and  water, 
it  fliould  be  eonfidcred  that  the  capacities  of  thefe  con- 
ftituent  parts  for  receiving  both  heat  and  cold  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Land,  particularly  when  dry,  receives  heat  from 
the  fun's  rays  very  readily,  but  tranfmits  it  through  its 
own  fubftance  to  great  depths  very  flowtly  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  water,  by  reafon  of  its  tranfparency,  receives 
heat  ver)-  flowly,  but  diffufes  what  it  receives  more  readily. 
Dr.  Hales  found,  that  in  the  month  of  Augufh  1724,  when 
the  air,  and  the  furface  of  the  earth,  were  both  at  88°,  a 
thermometer,  placed. only  t\yo  inches  under  the  furface, 
ilood  at  85°;  another  16  inches  under  the  furface  indicated 
70°,  and  a  third  24  inches  deep,  ilood  at  68°.  The  two 
laft  thermometevs  preferved  the  fame  temperature  both  day 
and  night,  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  fell  to  63° 
or  61°;  the  earth  obflinatcly  retaining  its  heat,  at  that 
depth,  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  freciuently  varied. 
€>n  the  26lh  of  Odober,  a  thermometer,  expofed  to  the 


air,  flood  at  3  J. 5'  ;  but  one  funk  two  inches  in  the  earth 
was  heated  to  43.85";  another  at  the  depth  of  16  inches 
ffood  at  4.3.8°  ;  a^.d  another  24  inches  deep,  flievvcd  50°  ; 
and  from  the  ill  to  the  12th  of  November,  when,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  was  27°,  a  thermometer  placed 
at  the  depth  of  24  inches  flood  at  43.8°;  but  from  the 
month  of  March  to  that  of  Septem.ber  in  the  following 
year,  the  external  air  was  conftantly  warmer  than  the  earth 
at  the  depth  of  16  inches  or  2  feet;  the  feafon,  however, 
was  very  rainy,  and  the  evaporation,  thus  occalioned,  pre- 
vented the  earth  from  being  warmed  fo  much  as  it  otherwife 
might  have  been.  Hales  Veget.  Statics,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  &c. 
From  thefe  experimerits  it  may  be  interred,  that  the  furface 
of  the  earth  is  much  heated  during  the  fummer,  but  that 
the  heat  defcends  very  fiuwly,  a  great  part  of  it  being  com- 
municated to  the  air ;  that  during  the  winter,  the  earth 
gives  out  to  the  air  the  heat  whicli  it  had  received  during 
the  fummer  ;  and  that  \Vct  fumm.ers  mull  be  fucceeded  by 
cold  vt-r.:terB.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hale-  furnifli  nearly 
the  fame  refults  with  tliofe  of  Mariotte  (Sur  le  Froid  aud 
le  Chaud,  p.  189.)  ;  who  found,  that  the  earth  is  gradually 
heated  during  the  fummer,  and  as  gradually  cooled  duriiig 
the  winter  months ;  and  that,  at  the  diltance  of  a  few  feet 
under  the  furface,  it  is  conilantiy  warmer  tiian  the  external 
air;  and  the  excels  was  found  to  remain  till  April,  when 
the  furface  is  again  heated  by  the  fun's  rays,  and  flov.-ly 
tranfmits  its  heat  downwards.'  Hence  it,  appears,  that  at 
the  diilance  of  about  80.  or  90  feet  below  the  furface,  pro- 
vided that  there  be  a  communication  with  the  external  air, 
or  at  a  lefs  depth  if  there  be  no  fuch  communication,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  admits  of  very  flight  variation,  and 
generally  approaches  to  the  mean  annual  heat.  Then  the 
temperature  of  fpring  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  annual 
temperature,  and  varies  very  little.  M.  Van  Swinden  has 
obferveel,  that  the  greatell  cold,  and  even  that  which  ex- 
ceeds o  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  if  it  lails  no  more  than  a  fewr 
days,  penetrates  no  deeper  than  20  inches  when  the  earth 
is  covered  with  fnow,  and  not  above  10  inches  if  no  fnow  lies 
on  tlie  furface ;  and  this  fa6l  evinces  the  important  and  ufe- 
ful  purpofes  anfwered  by  this  covering  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  Such  fafts  tend  to  prove,  that  the  heat  of  the 
earth  does  not  increafe  as  we  defctnd  into  it  ;  but  at  the 
greatell  depths  it  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  latitude.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
land  is  capable  of  receiving  much  more  heat  or  cold  than 
water.  To  this  purpofe,  Dr.  Raymond  found,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marleilles,  land  frequently  heated  to  160°; 
but  he  never  found  the  fea  hotter  than  77°  ;  and  in  win- 
ter he  frequently  obferved  the  earth  cooled  down  to  14° 
or  15°,  but  the  fea  never  lower  than  44°  or  45°.  (Mem.  de 
la  Societ.  de  Med.  de  Paris,  an.  1778.  p.  70.)  From  thefe 
facls  it  is  an  obvious  inference,  that  the  atmofphere  which 
lies  over  the  fea  Ihould  maintain  a  more  uniform  temperature 
than  that  over  the  land  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  faft ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  give  a  fatisfaclory  explication  of  it. 
During  fummer,  the  temperature  of  the  fea  on  its  furface  is 
conflantly  diminilhed  by  the  procefs  of  evaporation  ;  and 
in  the  winter,  when  the  fupcriicial  water  is  cooled,  it  de- 
fcends by  its  augmented  gravity  to  the  bottom,  and  its 
place  is  occupied  by  water  of  a  higher  temperature.  This 
alternate  change  of  this  heavier  and  lighter  air  proceeds, 
and  the  winter  elapfes  before  the  atmofphere  has  dimi.iilhed 
the  temperature  of  the  water  below  a  certain  degree.  Be- 
tween the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  over 
the  ocean,  and  that  of  countries  fituatcd  at  a  coniidcrable 
diilance  irom  it,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  difference.  As 
the  fea  is   never  heated  to  the   fame  degree  as  the  land, 

the 
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die  mean  temperature  of  funimer  over  the  Tea  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  lower  than  that  over  the  land.  In  winter,  when 
the  force  of  the  fun's  rays  is  weakened,  the  fea  imparts  its 
heat  to  the  atmofphere  much  more  readily  than  the  earth 
The  mean  temperature  on  fea,  is,  therefore,  at  tliis  fcafon 
higlier  than  on  land,  and  in  cold  eountrics  this  difference  in 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  fo  very  confidtrable,  that  it  more 
than  counterbalances  the  difference  which  takes  place  in 
fummer;  infomuch  that  in  high  latitudes,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  at  fea  ought  to  exceed  that  on  the  land.  Mr. 
Kirwan  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  find  the  temperature  in 
any  place,  fituate  between  the  latitudes  70-"  and  35°,  the 
Itandard  temperature  for  the  fame  latitude  fiiould  be  lowered 
^d  of  a  degree  for  every  50  miles  of  dillance  ;  fince  in 
winter  the  cold  always  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
llance from  the  ftandard.  At  a  kfs  diftance  than  50  miles 
the  atmofphere  on  the  ocean  and  land  are  fo  blended  toge- 
ther by  the  agency  of  fea  and  land  winds,  that  little  dif- 
ference is  perceptible  in  the  annual  mean  temperature. 
In  lower  latitudes  than  30°,  the  folar  rays  even  in  winter 
aft  with .  no  inconfiderable  force,  the  furface  of  the  earth 
alio  retains  a  pretty  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  con 
fequently  the  mean  annual  tem^peratures  of  the  fea  and  land 
prelerve  a  greater  equality.  In  proportion  as  we  approach 
to  the  equator,  the  force  of  the  fan's  rays  in  winter  acts 
■with  additional  energy,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
land  atmofphere  at  this  feafon  approximates  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  of  the  fea,  till  at  the  equator  they  become 
equal. 

In  latitudes  diftant  from  the  equator,  idands  are  warmer 
than  continents,  becaufe  they  participate  more  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fea.  Countries  that  lie  fouthward  of  any 
fea,  are  warmer  than  thofe  that  have  the  fame  fea  to  the 
fouth  of  them,  at  leail  in  our  hemifphere,  becaufe  the 
winds  that  fhould  cool  them  in  winter  are  tempered,  by 
paffing  to  them  from  that  fea  ;  and  thofe  that  are  northward 
of  the  fea  are  cooled  in  fummer  by  the  breezes  that  iffue 
from  it  ;  but  a  northern  or  fouthern  bearing  of  the  fea  ren- 
ders a  country  wanner,  than  if  it  lay  either  to  the  call  or 
weft.  Trafts  of  land  which  are  covered  with  trees  and  lux- 
uriant vegetables,  are  much  colder  than  thofe  which  have 
lefs  furface  of  vegetable  matter:  for  though  living  vegetables 
alter  their  temperature  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  yet  the 
evaporation  from  their  numerous  furfaces  is  much  greateV 
than  from  the  fame  fpace  of  land  uncovered  with  vegetables ; 
and  befides,  when  they  are  tall  and  clofe,  as  forelts,  they 
exclude  the  fun's  rays,  and  (belter  the  winter  fnows  from  the 
wind  and  fun.  From  fome  experiments  of  Mr.  Williams 
(Philad.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  it  appears,  that  forefts  dif- 
charge  one-third  more  vapour  into  the  atmofphere,  than  the 
fame  fpace  of  ground  would  do  if  actually  covered  with 
water.  From  this  reafoning  it  appears,  that  woody  coun- 
tries are  much  colder  than  thofe  that  are  open  and  culti- 
vated ;  and  it  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  amelioration 
of  climate  that  attends  agricultural  cultivation.  See  Cli- 
mate. 

Another  principal  fource  of  heat,  befides  the  fun's  rays 
and  earth,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  repofitory  of  heat, 
is  the  condenfation  of  vapour.  It  is  well  known,  that  va- 
pour contains  a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  pro- 
educes  no  other  effed  but  that  of  making  it  alfume  an  aerial 
expanded  ftate,  until  the  vapour  is  condenfcd  into  a  liquid  , 
but  during  this  condenfation  a  quantity  of  feniible  heat  is 
let  loofe,  which  warms  the  fuiTounding  atmofphere.  This 
condenfation  is  frequently  occai'ioned  by  the  attraction  of  an 
eleftrical  cloud ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  fultrinefs  which  we 
often  experience  before  rain. 
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Notwithdanding  the  variations  of  temperatare that  occur 
in  evci7  climate,  and  at  every  feafon,  there  is  a  mean  tern- 
peratnre  from  which  the  atmofphere  fcldom  deviates  beyond 
11^"^"^  """'''*"'  °^  <'<^g''<^'s.  In  order  to  determine  this 
Mr.  PlRyfair,  profeflbrol  mathematics  in  the  univerllty  of 
Edinburgh  (lee  Edinb  Tranf.  vol.  v.  part  2.  for  i8c2, 
p.  193.),  divides  every  month,  into  three  parts,  and  exhibit* 
the  Rate  of  the  barometer  and  thennonietcr  for  each  cf 
thefe  divifions.  In  his  tables  the  three  tirft  columns  contain 
the  greateft,  Icaft,  and  mean  height  of  the  barometer  ;  and 
the  fourtli  column  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
room  where  the  barometer  is  kept.  The  fifth  and  6th  co- 
lumns fhcw  the  grcatell  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
air,  obftrved  during  the  ten  days  to  which  the  numbers  refer; 
the  next  three  give  the  mean  heights,  ;is  obferved  at  three 
different  times  every  day  ;  viz.  at  eight  m  the  morning,  ten 
in  the  evening,  and  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  warmed  time 
of  the  day,  or  fome  time  between  mid-day  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mean  of  all  thefe  is  taken  for  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  day,  which  being  computed  for  each 
day,  the  mean  of  all  thefe  mean  temperatures  is  fet  down 
for  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  for  every  one 
of  the  thirty-fix  divifions  of  the  year.  The  mean  of  the 
three  divifions  of  every  month  is  given  in  the  next  column, 
under  the  title  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month. 
It  is  prefumed,  fays  Mr.  Playfair,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
tures,  which  are  the  points  moff;  difficult  to  be  afccnaincd, 
are  given  with  tolerable  exaflnefs,  as  tliey  are  deduced  from 
three  obfervations  made  every  day,  of  which  the  firil,  viz. 
that  at  eight  in  the  morning,  is  not  far  from  the  medium 
tempertture  of  the  whole  day,  and  the  other  two  are  as 
near  as  circumftances  will  allow,  to  the  two  extremes  of 
greateft  heat  and  greateft  cold.  At  Edinburgh,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  1 797  was  48.04° ;  for  1 798, 49.28'' ; 
and  for  1799,  46.13°.  From  a  mean  of  the  obfervations 
made  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  1772  to  1 780, 
the  annual  temperature  of  London  appears  to  be  51. 9",  or 
in  round  numbers  52°. 

The  greateft  mean  annual  temperature  prevails  at  the 
equator,  or  in  the  fecond  degree  of  nortii  latitude.  As  we 
recede  from  the  equator,  the  mean  temperature  gradually 
decreafes,  and  it  is  moft  diminifhcd  at  the  poles.  This  di- 
minution takes  place  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperatures  of  all  the  latitudes  are  arithmetical  means  be- 
tween the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  the  equator  and  of 
the  pole.  Tlie  ratio  between  the  decreafe  of  temperature, 
and  the  diftance  from  the  equator,  was  firft  afcertained  by- 
Mr.  Tobias  Mayer  of  Gottingen  (Oper.  Ined.  vol.  i.);  and 
by  means  of  an  equation  deduced  from  it,  and  rendered  more 
clear,  accurate,  and  general,  Mr.  Kirwan  has  calculated  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  every  degree  of  latitude  between 
the  equator  and  the  pole.  He  fuppofes  the  mean  annual 
heat  to  be  the  greateft  under  the  equator,  and  leaft  under 
the  poles ;  that  at  the  equator  he  calls  m,  and  that  at  the 
north  pole  m — n,  and  putting  ?  for  any  other  latitude,  the 
temperature  of  that  latitude  will  be  m — iiCm.(p\  Hence,  as  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  lat.  40°,  determined  by  the 
beft  obfervations,  is  62",  and  the  temperature  of  lat.  50°  is 
found  to.be  52.9°  ;  thus  the  value  of  ot  and  n  being  known, 
the  mean  annu.al  temperatures  of  the  equator,  and  of  thff 
poles,  may  be  determined  ;  for  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  40"* 
is  0.41,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  50'  is  0.5S  :  then, 
m  —  0.41  n  =  62 
and  m  —  0.58/1  =  52.9  ; 
confequently  62  -j-  0.41  n  =  52.9  -|-c.58». 
Whence  the  value  of  n  is  found  to  be  ^^  nearly,  and  m  in  the 
fii-ft  equation  is  84;  and  therefore  the  mean  temperature  of 
lik  the 
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the  equator  is  84,  and  that  of  the  pole  31. 
priuciplcs  the foilowiiig  tablp  was  calculated.. 

TABLE  of  the  Mean  Anntial  Temperature  of  the  Staiulard 
Situation  in  every  Latitude. 


1 

Lat. 

Temper. 

Lat.  'Temper, 

Lat. 
32 

lemper. 

90 

31 

61 

43-5 

69.1 

89 

-31.04 

60 

44-3 

31 

69.9 

88 

31.10 

59 

45.09 

30 

70.7 

87 

3I-H 

58 

45-8 

29 

7'-5 

86 

31.2 

.  57 

46.7 

23 

72.3 

85 

31-4 

!  56 

47-5 

27 

72.8 

84 

31-5 

'  55 

48.4 

26 

73-8 

83 

S'-?' 

1  54 

49.2 

25 

74-5 

82 

32 

i  53 

50.2 

24 

75-4 

81' 

32.2 

i  53 

51.1 

23 

75-9 

80 

32.6 

1  51 

52.4 

22 

76.5 

79 

32-9 

5° 

52.9 

21 

77.2 

78 

33-2 

,  49 

53-8 

20 

77.8 

77 

33-7 

:  48 

54-7 

"9 

78-3 

76 

34-1 

1 47 

55.6 

18 

7S.9 

75 

34-5 

1 46 

56.4 

17 

79-4 

74 

35 

45 

^l-^ 

16 

79-9 

73 

35-5 

:  44 

58.4 

15 

80.4. 

72 

36 

43 

59-4 

14 

80.8 

71 

36.6 

42 

60.3 

13 

81.3 

70 

37-2 

41 

61.2 

12 

81.7 

69 

37-8 

!  40 

62 

II 

82 

68 

38-4 

I  39 

63 

10 

82.3 

67 

39-1 

38 

63-9 

9 

82.7 

66 

39-7 

37 

64.8 

8 

82.9  • 

65 

40-4 

36 

65-7 

7 

83.2 

64 

41.2 

35 

66.6 

6 

83-4 

^^3 

41.9 

34 

67-4 

5 

83.6 

62  j  42.7 

1  33   1  68.3 

0 

84 

Tn  forming  this  table,  Mr.  Kirwan  fought  for  a  (landard 
fituation,  with  whofe  temperature,  in  every  latitude,  we 
may  compare  and  appreciate  the  temperature  of  all  other 
fituations  in  the  fame  latitudes,  on  water  only.  Accord- 
ingly, he  chofe  th.it  fituation  for  a  llandard,  which  is  moll 
free  from  any  bcfiJe  the  moll  permanent  caufes  of  alteration, 
viz.  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  that  lies  between  the  80th 
degree  of  northern,  and  the  45th  degree  of  fouthern  lati- 
tude, and  extending  wellward  as  far  as  the  gult  ftreani,  and 
to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coaft  of  America ;  and  all 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  reaching  from  N.jat.  45'  to 
S.  lat.  40"  from  the  20th  to  the  275th  degree  of  longitude, 
call  from  London,  which  is  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
furfacc  of  the  globe.  Within  this  fpacc  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  as  exprefled-in  the  tabid;  and  the  author  has 
added  the  temperature  of  latitudes  beyond  So'^  in  the  nor- 
thern hemifphere,  though  not  ftriftly  within  the  llan- 
dard. 

Mr.  Kirwan  has  alfo  attempted  to  afcertain  the  mean 
monthly  tempeiature  of  the  :landard  ocean.  With  this 
Yiew  he  i^atcs,  that  in  every  latitude,  the  mean  temperature 
.of  the  month  of  April  feems  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
mean  annual  heat  of  that  latitude  ;  and  as  far  as  heat  de- 
.ptrhds  on  the  atlion  of  the  folar  rays,  the  mean  heat  of 
every  month  is  as  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fun,  or  rathtr, 
as  the  fine  of  the  fun's  mean  altitude  during  that  month. 
Hence  to  find  the  mean  heat  of  May,  fay,  as  tlie  fine  of 
the  fun's  mean  altitude  in  April  is  to  the  mean  heat  of  April, 
fo  is  the  fine  of  the  fun's  mean  altitude  in  May  to  the  mean 
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Upon  thefc  heat  of  May.  By  a  fimilar  procefs,  the  temperatures  oF 
Juno,  July,  and  Auguft  may  be  found  ;  but  tins  rule  would 
give  the  temptraturcs  of  the  fucceeding  months  too  low  ;:. 
becaufe  it  dots  not  comprehend  the  quantity  of  heat  accruing 
to  the  atinofphere  by  communication  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  globe,  wliich  in  every  latitude  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
mean  annual  heat  of  that. latitude.  Kence  the  real  tempe- 
rature of  thefe  m.onths  muft  be  i-cgarded  as  an  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  aftronomical  and  .terrellrial  heats.  E.  g. 
In  lat.  51^,  the  aftronomical  heat  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1^44.66^,  and  the  mean  annual   heat  is  52.4°  ;   coni'e- 

44.6-}- 52.4 
quently  the  real  heat  of  this  month  is =  48.4,. 

which  is  more  conformable  to  obfervation.  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
with  great  labour  formed  a  table,  fliewing  the  monthly  mean 
temperature  of  the  ftandard  ocean  from  lat.  80"  to  lat.  lo*^. 
Hence  he  Ihews,  that  the  coldell  weather  in  all  climates 
prevails  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  that  July  is  the 
warmtfl:  month  in  all  latitiides  above  48°;  but  in  lower  lati- 
tudes, Auguft  is  generally  the  warrnelt ;  that  .Oeceniber  and 
January,  and  alio  June  and  July,  differ  but  little ;  that 
the  diflerences  between  the  hotteft  and  coldeft  irionths,  with- 
in 20°  of  the  equator,  are  incoiifiderable,  and  that  tlK'y  in- 
creafe  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  ;  that  in  the  hlghefl: 
latitudes  we  often  meet  with  a  heat  of  75  or  80  degrees  f 
that  every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  for  two  months  a  heat  of 
60  degrees  at  leaft,  which  feem.s  to  be  uecefTary  for  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  corn  ;  and  that  the  quiclinefs  of  ve- 
getation in  the  higher  latitudes  proceeds  from  the  duration 
of  the  fun  above  the  horizon  ;  that  as  the  cold  of  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  the  heat  of  the  lovi'er,  are  moderated  by  the 
vicinity  of  fess  and  mountains,  thefe,  iullead  of  being  irre- 
gular and  fortuitous,  may  be  regarded  as  a  wife  and  benefi- 
cial provifion  of  nature,  in  this  refpetl  as  well  as  in  many 
others.  Mr.  Kirwan  lias  alfo  lliewn,  that  the  greateil  cold 
within  the  twenty-four  hours  generally  happens  half  an  hour 
before  fun-rife,  in  all  latitudes :  the  greattd  heat  in  all  lati- 
tudes between  60°  and  45°  is  found  about  half  paft  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  between  lat.  45"  and  35°,  at  two 
o'clock.  ;  between  lat.  35"^  and  25°,  at  half  pall  one  ;  and 
between  lat  25°  and  tlie  equator,  at  one  o'clock.  On  fea, 
the  difference  between  the  heat  of  day  and  night  is  not  fo 
great  as  on  land,  particularly  in  low  latitudes. 

TABLE  exhibiting  a  Comparifon  of  the  Temperature  of 
London,  with  that  of  other  noted  Places, 


London          .... 

Annual. 

J^". 

J"iy, 

lOCO 

loco 

1000 

Paris         .... 

1028 

1040 

1037 

Edinburgh         .... 

.     923 

1040 

9»4 

Berlin          .... 

942 

Stockholm         ... 

811 

icfSs 

964 

Peterfburgh          ... 

746 

3590 

1008 

Vienna         .... 

987 

1305 

1037 

Pekin          .... 

■  1067 

1730 

i2:.-i3 

Bourdeaux          ... 

1090 

925 

i'39 

Montpelicr         ... 

1 170 

850 

1 196 

Madeira  ■      .         -         .         . 

•3'9 

559 

1128 

tipanifti  Town  in  Jamaica 

.  1557 

Madras         ..... 

1565 

491 

1349 

The  firft  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  differences  of 
the  annual  temperature  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  Januar)- ;  and 
the  third  that  of  July  ;  that  o£  Loudon,  as  the  llandard, 

bsin^ 
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fc(r!-7  edimatcd  at  loco.  The  degree  of  cold  is  eftimated 
IH'  t;ie  fecand  column,  and  die  degree  of  heat  in  the  I5:ll  and 
tlurd. 
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A  Fievj  of  ihe  Annual  Temperature  nf  d'if-rent  Places, 
accardin;^  to  the  Order  of  ihe'ir  LaUtiuln. 


'■/adfo,  in  Lapland 
Abo 

Pctcifburgh 
Uplal  -      . 

Stockholm 
Solyikair.il<i 
Edinburgh 
Franckci- 
Beiiin 

LyndoHj  in  R.utland 
Leyden 
London 
Dunkirk 
Ivl;;nheim 
Rouen 
R^atilljon 
[-"aris 

Troyes,  in  Champaigiie 
Vienna 
Dijon 
Nantes 
Poitiers 
.Laufanne 
Padua 

Rhodez,  in  Guicnnc 
Bourdcaux 
Montpclicr 
Marfeilles 

Mont  Louis,  in  Roufillon, 
Cambridge,  in  New  Eng-  \ 
land  -  .  i 

Philadelphia 
Pekin 
Algiers 
Grand  Cairo 
Canton 

Tivoii,  in  St.  Domingo 
Spanilh  Town,  in  Jamaica 
Manilla 

Fort  St.  George 
Ponticherry 

Falkland  Iflands 
Qiiito 


North 
L»t. 


70°  5' 
'  60  27 

59  56 

5;  I' 
■  ;  -'- 
>9 

i  ^S  SI 

I  53 

I  52  32 

52  30 
52  10 
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.  As  the  earth  is  the  chief  fource  of  heat  in  the  ambient 
atmolphere,  dillance  from  the  earth  is  a  fouvce  of  cold  ; 
and  the  grtateft  cold  mull  prevail  in  the  highcit  regions  of 
the  atraofphere,  more  efpecially  as  clear  unclouded  airfeenis 
tij  receive  no  heat  from  the  rays  of  tlie  fun,  whether  direft 
or  refleiled.  Thus,  if  the  focus  of  the  moll  powerful 
burning  glafs  be  direfted  on  mere  air,  it  does  not  produce 
the  fraallell  degree  of  heat,  becaufe  the  air  being  tranfpa- 
reiit,  a  free  paffage  is  afforded  to  the  fun's  rays.  At  the 
level  of  the  fea,  the  temperature  correfponds  to  that  of  the 
llandard  ocean  ;  but  as  we  afcend  above  that  level,  the  tem- 


psrature  is  gradually  diminifhed;  but  at  a  certain  height 
\vc  arrive  at  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  called  by 
M.  Bouguer  "  the  lower  term  of  congelation."    Tlie  heisht 


of  this  varies  according   to  the  latitude  of  tli^ 


_         ,  „  ;ie  ciunat',-,  and 

at  that  height  it  conilantly  freezes  at  night  in  evcrj-  f.afon. 
At  the  equator  it -is  at  its  Liglitll  clev:^j.ion  ;  and  it  dcfcend* 
towards  the  earth  as  we  advance 'towards  the  poles.  On 
the  fumniit  of  Pinchiiica,  one  of  the  Cordclicrc  ,  •  .ly 

under  the  line,  M.  Bonguer  found  the  cold  t  m 

7  to  9  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  every  ir.or;.!.  g  be- 
fore fun-rife.  He  fixes  the  height  of  "  the  lower  te.m  of 
congelation,"  between  the  tropics,  at  an  elevation  of  15,577 
feet ;  but  in  lat.  28^  he  thinks  that  it  (hould  commence,  ia 
fummcr,  at  tlie  height  of  13,440  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
fea.  At  ftill  greater  heights  it  never  freezes,  not  bccaufc 
the  cold  decrtafes,  but  becaufe  vapours  do  not  afcend  fo 
high  :  this  height  is  called  by  M.  Bouguer,  "  the  upper  ternt 
of  congelation,"  and  he  fixes  it  under  the  equator  at  the 
height  of  28,000  feet  at  moft.  Mr.  Kirwan  thinks  it  of 
importance  to  adjud  the  height  of  both  thefe  terms.  To 
this  purpofe,  he  obfers'es,  that  under  the  equator  the  height 
of  both  is  nearly  conllant  -,  but  under  otiier  latitudes  it  is 
variable  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  according  to  the  di;^'rce 
of  heat  which  prevails  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  as 
there  is  a  mean  annual  temperature  pecuhar  to  each  latitude, 
fo  there  is  a  mean  height  for  each  of  thefe  terms  peculiar  to 
each  latitude.  And  if  we  take  the  differences  between  the 
mean  temperatures  of  every  latitude  and  the  point  of  conge- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  whatever  proportion  the  difference 
under  the  equator  bears  to  the  height  of  cither  of  the 
above  terms,  the  fame  proportion  will  the  difference  pecu- 
har  to  every  other  latitude  bear  to  the  height  of  thofe 
terms.  Thus,  the  mean  heat  of  the  equator  being  84,  the 
dilFerence  of  this  and  32  is  52  ;  and  the  mean  heat  of  lat. 
28'  being  72"  3',  the  difference  between  this  and  32  is  40,3. 
Then  as  52  :  15577  :  :  40.3  :  12072.  In  this  raannec 
Mr.  Kirwan  calculated  the  foUowin;r  table. 
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35 
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80 
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40 
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In  this  manner,  the  height  of  both  terms  of  congelation 
may  be  calculated  in  every  latitude  for  every  degree  of  heat 
obferved  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  which  it  evidettlv 
depends;  for  when  that  is  at  32'^,  the  lower  line  of  con- 
gelation mull;  be  alio  on  the  furface.  Hence  if  the  height 
of  the  lower  term  of  congelation  in  any  latitude  be  known, 
and  alfo  the  general  temperature  at  the  furtace  of  the  earth, 
the  decrement  of  heat  at  any  lower  height  may  be  found. 
The  heat  is  obferved  to  decrcafe  in  afceiiding  into  the  at- 
mofphere  nearly  in  an  arithmetical  progreliion:  and  thus, 
having  the  firll  and  lal't  terms,  if  we  make  fo  many  teni.s  in  the 
progreffion  as  there  are  hnnvkeds  effect  in  the  diilancc  of  the 
line  of  congelation,  \vc  ihall  be  able  to  dticraiiae  the  decre- 
K  k  2  meat 
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mcnt  at  each  term.  Let  L=the  entire  decrement  or  differ- 
cnce  between  the  heat  at  the  furface  and  32°;  D=the 
diltance  of  the  lower  line  of  congelation,  in  feet;  n=the 

D  L  . 

number  of  terms= >  t/=the  firft  decrements — ;     and 

100  n 

R=:thc  rank  of  any  given  term,  whofe  decrement  is  required. 
Tlien  the  decrement  at  any  given  term  is  =  R(/;  and,  fiib- 
trafting  this  from  the  heat  at  the  fui  face,  we  have  the  heat 
at  that  given  height.  Tlie  temperature  at  the  upper  term 
of  congelation  may  be  inveftigatcd  in  the  fame  manner,  or 
that  of  any  other  height  in  the  atmofphere,  except  over 
mountains;  for  the  air  over  mountains  is  generally  warmer 
than  air  of  the  fame  height  over  the  fea  or  over  plains. 

Sometimes  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  lower,  particularly  when  a  large  mafs  of 
■vapour  is  condenfed  by  eleftrical  agency;  for  no  part  ot  the 
heat  given  out  by  that  caufe  being  loll  by  communication 
with  air  much  colder,  that  which  furrounds  the  condenfed 
vapour  mull  be  heated  to  a  confiderahle  degree.  Air, 
rendered  opake  by  clouds,  tranfmits  Icfs,  and  ablorbs 
more  light,  and  is  therefore  more  heated  than  clear  air. 
Sometimes  winds,  in  oppolite  direftions  and  different  tem- 
peratures, flow  at  different  heights,  the  appermoll  being 
often  the  warmefl:;  all  which  circumllances,  efpecially  in 
cloudy  weather,  render  all  calculations  of  the  height  of  the 
terms  of  congelation  on  any  particular  day  precarious, 
though  when  iliey  regard  a  particular  month  or  feafon,  they 
may  be  fufficiently  exaft. 

With  regard  to  the  effeft  of  elevation  on  the  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere,  we  may  obferve,  that  as  heat  is  propa- 
gated througli  the  atmofphere,  chiefly  by  contact  and  com- 
munication with  the  earth,  lofty  mountains  of  limited  furlace 
cannot  warm  it  to  any  confiderable  degree,  as  they  receive 
the  fun's  rays  more  obliquely,  and  communicating  lefs  with 
the  common  mafs  of  the  earth,  are  lefs  heated  than  plains. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  fteepefl  mountains  are  always 
the  coldeft.  Indeed,  the  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  has  been  afcribed,  by  M.  Lambert  and 
M.  De  Luc,  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  igneous  fluid,  or  ele- 
mentary fire,  in  fuch  elevated  lituations,  than  on  the  plains. 
M.  Lambert  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  rarefied  above  by  the 
aflion  of  the  air,  and  that  it  is  condenfed  below  by  its  own 
weight.  Without  abfolutely  deciding  the  quellion,  he 
feems  inchned  to  admit  the  identity  of  fire  and  light. 
M.  De  Luc  compares  elementary  fire  to  a  continuous  fluid, 
whofe  parts  are  condenfed  by  being  mutually  compreired: 
and  though  he  denies  that  fife  and  light  are  the  fame, 
yet  he  fuppofes  that  light  puts  into  motion  the  igneous 
fluid  contained  in  bodies,  and  that  it  atls  with  greater 
force  near  the  eartli  than  at  a  diltance  from  its  furface, 
by  means  of  this  fluid,  which  he  calls  an  heavy  and  elaflic 
one,  by  being  more  condenfed  there  than  at  a  greater  height. 
M.  Bouguer  has  demonflratei^,  by  fimplc  and  obvious  prin- 
ciples and  fafts,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  heat  on  mountains,  it  is  unneceffary  to  recur 
to  dubious  hypothefis.  In  his  account  of  what  was  ex- 
perienced on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  he  fays,  "  it  was 
proper,  in  order  to  explain  tliis  fubjcft,  to  infill  on  the  fhort 
duration  of  the  fun's  rays,  which  cannot  ftrike  the  different 
fides  of  mountains  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  even  this  not 
always.  A  horizontal  plain,  when  the  fun  is  clear,  is  ex- 
pofed  at  mid-day  to  the  perpendicular  and  undiminiihed 
adlion  of  thefe  rays,  while  they  f^U  but  obliquely  on  a  plain 
not  much  inclined,  or  on  the  fides  of  a  high  pile  of  tleep 
rocks.  But  let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  an  infulated 
point,  half  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  at  a  dillance  from 
all  mountains  as  well  as  from  the  clouds  which  float  in  tlie 
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air.     The  more  a  medium  is  tranfparent,  the  lefs  heat  it 
ought  to  receive  by  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  fun.     The 
free  paffage   which  a  very  tranfjiarcnt  body  allows  to  the 
rays   of  light,    fliews   that    its    fmall  particles  are   hardly 
touched   by  them.  .     Indeed  what  imprefTion  could   they 
make  on  it,   when  they  pafs  through  almoft  without  ob- 
flruclion?     Light,  when  it  confitls  of  parallel  rays,  does 
not,  by  pafPnig  through  a  foot  of  free  atmofpheric  air,  near 
the  earth,  lol'e  an   hundred  thoufandth  part  of  its  force. 
From   this  we  may  judge  how  few  rays  are  weakened,  or 
can  aft  on  this  fluid,  in  their  palfage  through  a  flratum  of 
the   diameter,  not  of  an   inch   or  line,   but  of  a  particle. 
Yet  the  fubtilty  and  tranfparency  are  ftill  greater  at  great 
heights,  as  was  obvious  on  the  Cordilleras,  when  we  looked 
at  diftant  objects.     Laflly,  the  grofler  air  is  heated  below 
by  the  contaft  or  neighbourhood  of  bodies  of  greater  den- 
fity  than  itfelf,  which  it  furronnds,  and  on  which  it  refls; 
and  the  heat  may  be  communicated  by  little  and  httle  to  a 
certain  dillance.     The  inferior  parts  of  the  atmofphere  by 
this  means  contrail  daily  a  verj'  confiderable  degree  of  heat, 
and  may  receive  it  in   proportion  to   its  denfity  or  bulk. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  thing  cannot  happen  at  the 
dillance   of  a  league  and  an  half  or  two  leagues  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  although  the  light  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  more  aftive.     The  air  and  the  wind  therefore  mull 
at  this  height  be  extremely  cold,  and  irt>lder  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation." 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Sauffure,  who  has  fuperadded 
the  following  faft  to  prove,  that  the  force  of  the  fun's  rays, 
confidered  abllrafledly  and  independently  of  any  extrinfic 
fource  of  cold,  is  no  lefs  powerful  on  mountains  than  on 
plains;  viz.  that  the  power  of  burning  lenfes  and  mirrors  is 
the  fame  at  all  heights.  For  afcertaining  this  faft,  he  pro- 
c\ired  a  burning  glafs,  fo  weak  in  its  effcft,  that  at  Geneva 
it  would  juft  let  fire  to  tinder.  This  glafs  was  carried  to 
the  fummit  of  mount  Saleve,  3000  feet  high,  and  it  there 
produced  the.  fame  effeft,  and  even  with  greater  eafe. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  principal  fource  of  cold  on 
the  tops  of  moinitains  is  their  being  perpetually  furrounded 
by  an  atmofphere,  Vvhich  cannot  be  much  heated  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  on  account  of  its  tranfparency,  or  by  their 
refleftion  from  the  earth,  by  reafon  of  its  dillance;  but  he 
wifhed  alfo  to  know,  whether  the  direft  folar  rays  had  the  fame 
power  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  as  on  the  plain  below, 
whilll  the  body  on  which  they  acted  was  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  he  unaftedled  by  the  fuiTOunding  air.  With 
this  view  he  inilituted  a  fct  of  experiments,  from  which  he 
deduced  the  following  conclufions ;  viz.  that  a  difference  of 
777  toifes  in  height  diminiflies  the  heat  which  the  rays  of 
the  fun  are  able  to  communicate  to  a  body  expofed  to  the 
external  air,  14°  of  the  thermometer;  th;'.t  it  dlm.inifhes  the 
heat  of  a  body  partially  expofed,  only  6° ;  and  that  it  aug- 
ments by  I  °  the  heat  of  a  third  body  completely  defended 
from  the  air.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  atmofphere  coun- 
teradls  the  operation  of  die  folar  rays  in  producing  heat, 
by  a  power  vvhich  is  exerted  at  all  dillances,  from  the  fur- 
face to  the  higher  regions.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
Piiflet,  to  this  purpofe,  it  is  inferred,  that  even  in  places  ex- 
pofed to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  is  greater  only  by  1°  or  2'  than  at  fifty  feet  above 
the  furface,  although  the  ground  was  at  that  time  15°  or  20° 
warmer  than  the  air  immediately  in  contaft  with  it.  This 
difference,  however,  fmall  as  it  is,  does  not  obtain  in  higher 
regions;  for  if  it  did,  the  cold  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Saleve,  3000  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  would  be  60° 
greater  than  at  the  foot  of  it;  whereas  it  really  is  only  10°. 
la  tht  night  the.  cafe  is  reverfed;  for  the  ftratum  of  air,  at 

five 
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five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  found  by  M.  Piclet  to  be 
colder  than  that  at  50^  Bcfidts,  different  ftrata  are  found 
to  poffefs  very  different  and  variable  degrees  of  cold,  without 
anv  regard  to  the  altitude  or  dcprcffion  of  their  fituation. 
In  lySo,  Dr.  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1780, 
p. 467.;  and  for  1781,  p.  368.)  found  a  remarkable  cold  ciofe 
to  the  furface  of  the  ground;  fo  that  the  thermometer,  when 
laid  on  thefurface  of  the  fnow  and  hoar-froil,  funk,  many  de- 
grees lower  than  one  fufpended  twenty-four  feet  :ibove  it. 
Hence  it  has  b^en  concluded,  that  fnow,  falling  from  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  is  generally  colder  than  the 
lower  air. 

With  refped  to  the  precife  effect  of  elevation,  Mr.  Kiiwan 
found  it  to  be  oearly  as  follows:  when  the  elevation  is  mo- 
derate and  gradual,  fuch  as  that  of  the  interior  parts  of 
moft  countries  very  diilant  from  the  fea,  its  effects  are  fo 
blended  with  tliofe  of  diftancc  from  the  llandard  ocean,  that 
the  fame  allowance  in  the  diminution  of  temperature  is  to 
be  made  for  both.  By  a  gradual  elevation,  he  means  fuch 
as  rifes  at  a  lefs  rate  than  fix  feet  per  mile,  counting  from 
the  nearell  confiderable  fea.  If  the  elev?.tion  proceeds  at  a 
greater  rate,  then  for  every  200  feet  of  elevation,  the  annual 
temperature  of  the  itandard  mull  be  diminillied  in  that  lati- 
tude, as  follows: 

If  the  elevation  be  at  the  rate  of 

6  feet  per  mile  ...  |  of  a  degree. 

7  feet  -  ...  I 
13  feet  -  .  .  .  ^ 
15  feet,  or  upwards                 -         -          2 

For  every  50  miles  diftance  from  the  ftandard  ocean,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  in  different  latitudes  mult  be  de- 
prelfed  or  raifed,  nearly  at  the  following  rate  : 

From  lat.  70''  to  lat  35°  cooled,  i  of  a  degree. 

35°  -  -         i 

30=  -  -         o 

25°  warmed       -  f 

20°  .  .  I 

10"^  -  -  i^ 

See  on  this  fubjeft  Kirwan's  Eftimate  of  the  Temperature  of 
different  Latitudes,  1787,  paffim. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  clear  weather,  though  the 
furface  of  the  earth  be  then  moil  liable  to  be  heated  by  the 
fun,  yet  after  fun-fet,  and  during  the  night,  the  air  is  coldeft 
near  the  ground,  and  particularly  in  the  vallies.  The  expe- 
riments made  on  this  fuhjeft  for  a  whole  year,  by  Mr.  James 
Six,  may  be  feen  in  thefe  venty-eighth  volume  of  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  our  re- 
citing them.  The  conclufions  deduced  from  them  are 
thele:  that  a  greater  diminution  of  heat  frequently  takes 
place  near  the  earth  in  the  night  time,  than  at  any  altitude 
in  the  atmofphere  within  the  limits  of  the  writer's  inquiry; 
that  is,  220  feet  from  the  ground;  and  that  at  luch  times  the 
greatell  degrees  of  cold  are  always  met  with  nearell  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth.  This  is  a .  conftant  operation  of  nature, 
under  certain  circumftances  .of  the  atmofphere,  and  occurs  at 
all  feafcns  of  the  year;  and  this  difference  never  happens  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  except  when  the  air  is  ftill,  and  the 
Jky  perfectly  unclouded.  The  refrigeration  was  not  at  all 
impeded,  but  rather  promoted,  by  the  moifteft.  vapour,  as 
dews  and  fogs.  In  very  fevere  frolls,  when  the  air  fre- 
quently depofits  a  quantity  of  frozen  vapour,  it  is  commonly 
found  greatell;  but  the  excefs  of  heat,  which  in  the  day  was 
found  in  the  lowed  ilation  in  fumnier,  was  diminiihed  in 
winter  almoft  to  nothing.  The  fad  of  the  mcrcur)'s  fink- 
ing in  a  thei-momcter,  mcUided  in  a  receiver,  vshen  the  air 
begins  to  be  rarefied,  has  been  ufually  attributed,  not  to  any 
degree  of  cold  thus  produced,  but  io'the  fudden  expaufion  of 
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the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  in  confeq.ier.ce  of  the  removal 
of  the  atmofpheric  preffure ;  but  from  fomc  experiments  of 
Dr.  Darwin  (fee  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  78.  p.43.  &c.)  it  appears, 
that  tlie  atmofphere  always  becomes  warm  by  comprcflion, 
and  cold  by  dilatation  from  a  comprtffcd  Hate.  This  in- 
gcnious  author  mentions  a  curious  phenomenon  obferved  in 
the  fountain  of  Hiero,  conftructed  on  a  ver)-  large  fcale  in 
the  Chemnicenfian  mines  in  Hungary.  In  this  machine  the 
air,  in  a  large  veffel,  is  comprcfftd  by  a  column  of  water  260 
feet  high ;  a  ftop-cock  is  then  opened ;  and  as  the  air  iffucs 
out  with  great  vehemence,  and  in  confcqucnce  of  its  previous 
condenfation  becomes  immediately  much  expanded,  the 
moiftiire  contained  in  it  is  not  only  precipitated,  as  in  tlie  ex- 
hauftcdrectivcr,  butfallsdown  in  a  ihower  of  fnow,  with  icicles 
adhering  to  the  nofel  of  the  cof  k.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1 761, 
vol  52.  From  this  phenomer.on,  as  well  as  from  his  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Darwin  infers,  that  there  is  good  rcafon  for 
concluding,  that  in  all  circumftances  where  air  is  mechani- 
caily  expanded,  it  becomes  capable  of  attracting  the  fluid 
matter  of  heat  from  othsrr  br.dies  in  contaA  with  it.  (Sec 
Caloric)  Now  (fays  he),  as  the  vail  region  of.  air 
which  furroimds  our  globe  is  perpetually  moving  along  its 
furface,  climbing  up  the  fides  of  mountains,  and  dcfecnding 
hito  the  vallies;  as  it  paffcs  along,  it  mull  be  perpetually 
vaiying  its  degree  of  heat,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
country  it  traverfes;  for,  in  rifing  to  the  fummits  of  moun-  . 
tains,  it  becomes  expanded,  having  fo  much  of  the  preffure 
of  the  fuperincumbent  air  taken  away;  and  when  thus 
expanded,  it  attracts  or  abfoibs  heat  from  the  mountains  in 
contiguity  with  it;  and,  v.ben  it  deicends  into  the  valleys,  and 
1?  again  compreffed  into  Icfs  compafs,  it  again  gives  out  the 
heat  it  has  acquired  to  the  bodies  it  becomes  in  cantad  with. 
The  fame  thing  mull  happen  in  refpectto  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmofphere,  which  are  regions  of  perpetual  fn.ft, 
as  has  lately  been  difcovered  by  the  aerial  navigators.  When 
large  dillrids  of  air,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmofpheic, 
are  raifed  two  or  three  miles  high,  they  become  fo  much  ex- 
panded by  the  great  diminution  of  the  preffure  over  them, 
and  thence  become  fo  cold,  that  hail  orfiiow  is  produced  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  vapour:  and  as  there  is,  in  thel'c 
high  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  nothing  elfe  for  the  ex- 
panded air  to  acquire  heat  from  after  it  has  parted  uith  its 
vapour,  the  fame  degree  of  cold  continues,  till  [he  air,  on 
del'cending  to  the  earth,  acquires  its  former  Hate  of  con- 
denfation and  of  wannth.  4 

The  Andes,  almoll  under  the  line,  refts  its  bafe  on  burn- 
ing fands;  about  its  middle  height  is  a  mod  plcafant  and 
temperate  climate  covering  an  extenfive  plain,  on  which  is 
built  the  city  of  Quito;  while  its  forehead  is  encircled  with 
eternal  fnow,  peihaps  coeval  with-the  mountain.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Don  UUoa,  thefe  three  dif- 
cordant  chmates  feldom  encroach  much  on  each  other's 
territories.  The  hot  winds  below,  if  they  afcend,  become 
cooled  by  their  expanllon;  and  hence  they  cannot  affeft  the 
fnow  upon  the  fummit;  and  the  cold  wjnds,  that  fweep 
the  fummit,  become  condenfed  as  they  defcend,  and  of 
temperate  warmth  before  they  reach  the  fertile  plains  ot 
Quito. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vicifQtudcs 
of  its  heat  and  cold,  are  I'ubjedt  to  a  variety  of  irregularities, 
which  no  theory  that  has  yet  been  propofed  is  alif'-clhcr 
fufficient  to  explain.  For  other  obfervations  on  this  fubjeCl, 
fee  the  articles  Clouds,  Cold,  Congelation,  Evapora- 
tion, Hail,  Heat,  Hygrometer,  Meteorology, 
Rai^:,  Snow,  Weathex,  Wind,  &c. 

ATMOSPHtRE,  l/jh  of  thi.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous  and 
various,  Uiat  il  would  req^iure  a  vcrj-  minute  and  extended 
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detail  to  recite  even  the  principal  of  tlieiti.  Cf  its  indif- 
pcnfible  ncceffity_  to  tiie  exigence  of  anim:il  and  vegetable 
life,  inllances  frequeiUly  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
Animals  and  vegetables,  in  their  immcnfc  variety,  and  from 
their  ftate  of  eggs  and  feeds  to  their  fulleft  maturity,  owe 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  their  being  to  the 
atmofphere  that  fiirrounds  them.  How  much  it  conduces 
to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  parts  that 
compofe  it,  and  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind, by  furnifliii.g  a  fit  rcpofitory  for  the  vapours  that 
defcend  in  refrefhing  (liowcrs,  and  for  the  winds  that  form 
an  intercourfe  of  fociety  and  commerce  witli  dillant  nations, 
and  by  affording  thofe  redeftions  and  refraftions  of  hght 
which  ;hcd  luflre  over  furrounding  objects,  and  which  forni 
pleafing  tranfitions  from  darknefs  to  day,  gnd  from  day  to 
nip-ht,  by  means  of  twilight,  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to 
fpecify.  The  fubjeft  would  afford  fcope  tor  much  declama- 
tion ;  and  v.-e  might  derive  from  it  arguments  that  would 
imprefs  a  thoughtful  mind  with  jull  and  honourable  fenti- 
ments  of  the  creator.  Kow  necefTary  it  is  to  the  various 
operations  cf  arts  and  fcience,  as  well  as  to  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  will  amply  appear  under  the  fcveral  articles 
which  it  would  be  almofl  fnperfluous  to  mention.  See  - 
Air,  and  the  ieveral  articles  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Atmosphere,  Method  of  navl^al'ing  in  ihe.  See  Aero- 
station. 

Atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  andComets.  See 
the  feveral  articles. 

Atmosphere  of  fol'id  or  conffienl  Bodies,  is  a  kind  of 
fphcre  formed  by  the  effluvia,  or  minute  corpufcks  emitted 
from  thenir  Mr.  Boyle  endeavours  to  fliew  that  all  bodies, 
even  the  hardefl  and  mod  coherent,  as  gems,  &c.  have  their 
atmofpheres.     See  Gem,     ' 

Atmosphere,  in  EleBrtcity,  denotes  that  medium  which 
was  conceived  to  be  difTiifed  over  the  furface  of  eleArified 
bodies,  and  to  confift  of  effluvia  iffuing  from  them  :  whereby 
other  bodies  immerged  in  it  become  endued  vnxh.  an  elec- 
tricity contrar)'  to  that  of  the  body  to  which  the  atmofphere 
belongs.  This^vas  firft  taken  notice  of  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  fcience,  by  Otto  Guericke,  and  after- 
wards by  the  academicians  del  Cimer.to,  who  contrived  to 
render  the  electric  atmofphere  vifible,  by  means  of  fmoke 
attraeled  by,  and  uniting  itfelf  to  a  piece  of  amber,  and 
gently  rifing  from  it,  and  vanifliing  as  the  amber  cooled. 
But  Dr.  Franklin  exhibited  this  electric  atmofphere  with 
great  advantage,  by  dropping  rofin  on  hot  iron  plates  held 
under  bodies  eleftrified,  iVora  which  the  fmoke  rofe  and 
encompatfed  the  bodies,  giving  thera  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. He  made  other  obfervations  on  thefe  atmo- 
fpheres ;  he  took  notice  that  they  and  the  air  did  not  feem 
to  exclude  one  another  ;  that  they  were  immoveably  re- 
tained by  the  bodies  from  which  they  iffued ;  and  that  the- 
fame  body,  in  different  circumilances  of  dilatation  and  con 
traftion,  is  capable  of  receiving  or  retaininT  more  or  lefs 
of  the  ekelric  fluid  on  its  furface.  However,  the  theory 
of  electrical  atmofpheres  was  not  fufRciently  explained  and 
underftood  for  a  co'nfiderable  time;  and  the  inveftigaticn 
led  to  many  very  curious  experiments  and  obfer\'ations. 
Mr.  Canton  took  the  lead,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ;  Mefr.  Wilcke  and  Epinus  profecuted  the  inquiry,  and 
completed  the  difcovery.  The  experiments  of  the  two 
former  gentlemen  prepared  the  way  for  the  conclufion 
that  was  afterwards  drawn  from  them  by  the  latter,  though 
they  -retained  the  common  opinion  of  eledtric  atmofpheres, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  it.  '  The 
conclufion  was,  that  the  eleAiic  fluid,  when  there  is  a  re- 
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dundanry  of  it  in  any  body,  rep^^ls  the  eledlric  fluid  in  any 
other  body,  when  they  are  brought  within  the  fphcre  of 
each  other's  influence,  and  drive.-  it  into  the  remote  parts 
of  the  body,  or  quite  out  of  it,  if  there  be  any  outlet  for 
that  purpofe. 

By  atmofphere,  M.  Epinus  fays,  no  more  is  to  be  un* 
derflood  than  the  fphcre  cf  action  belonging  to  any  body, 
or  the  neighbouring  air  eleitrified  by  it.  Sig.  Beccaria 
concurs  in  the  fame  opinion,  th.at  electrified  bodies  have  no 
other  atmofphere  than  the  electricity  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  air,  and  which  goes  with  the  air,  and  not 
with  the  eleftrified  bodies.  And  Mr.  Canton  likewife, 
having  relinquiihed  the  opinion  that  eleftrical  atmofpheres 
were  compo(x:d  of  efHuvia  from  excited  or  eleftrified  bodies, 
maintained  that  they  only  rcfult  from  an  alteration  in  the 
ftate  of  the  eleftric  fluid  contained  in,  or  belonging  to  the 
air  furrounding  thefe  bodies  to  a  certain  diftance;  for  in- 
ft;t»ice,  that  excited  glafs  repels  the  eleftric  fluid  from  it, 
and  confequently  beyond  that  diflance  makes  it  more  denfe; 
whereas  excited  wax  attrafts  the  eleftric  fluid  exifling  in 
the  air  nearer  to  it,  making  it  rarer  than  it  was  before. 
In  the  courfe  of  experiments  that  were  performed  on  this 
occalion,  Meff.  Wilcke  and  Epinus  fuccetded  in  charging 
a  plate  of  air,  by  fufpending  large  boards  of  wood  covered 
with  tin,  with  the  flat  fides  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
at  fome  inches  afunder  ;  for  they  found,  that,  upon  eleftri- 
fyiiig  one  of  the  boards  pofitively,  tire  other  was  always 
negative;  and  a  fliock  was  produced  by  forming  a  com- 
munication between  the  upper  and  lower  plates.  Beccaria 
has  largely  confidered  the  fubjeft  of  eleftric  atmofpheres, 
in  his  Artificial  Eleftiicity,  p.  179,  &c.  Eng.  edit.  Dr. 
FrieiUey's  Kifl.  of  Eleftricity,  vol.  ii.  feft.  5.  Cavalto's 
Eleftricity,  vol.i.  p.  241.  vol.  iii.  p.282.  SeeCoNDENSER, 
and  Conductor,  Luminous;  and  Experiments  in  Electr,:- 
city. 

Atmosphere,  Magnetic,  denotes  the  fpherc.within  which 
the  virtue  of  the  magnet,  &c.  afts. 

Atmospherical  Logarithmic.     See  Logarithmic. 

ATNAH,  or  Carrier  Indw.m,  in  Geography,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  north-well  continent  of  America,  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  fonth  of  the  Nagailer 
Indians,  about  N.  lat.  52",  and  W.  long.  122°.  The 
Atnah  language,  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  obtained  fomc 
fpecimens,  has  no  affinity  to  any  witli  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. Mackenzie's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  through  the 
N.  W.  Continent  of  America,  p.  258. 

ATO^'I,  formed  of  the  privative  k,  and  -^.^vrx,  I  divide, 
in  Philofoplyy,  a  part  or  particle  of  matter,  fo  minute  as  to 
be  indivifible. 

Atoms  arc  properly  the  minima  naliira,  the  laft  or  ulti- 
mate particles  into  which  bodies  are  divifible  ;  and  are  con- 
ceived as  the  firfl;  rudiments,  or  component  parts  of  all  phy- 
flcal  magnitude  ;  or  the  pre-exiftent  and  incorruptible  mat- 
ter whereof  bodies  were  form.ed. 

The  notion  of  atoms  arifes  hence,  that  matter  is  not  divi- 
fible in  infinitum.  And  hence  the  Peripatetics  are  led  to 
deny  the  reality  of  atoms,  together  with  that  of  mathema- 
tical points :  an  atom,  fay  they,  either  has  parts,  or  it  has 
none  ;  if  it  hath  none,  it  is  a  mere  mathematical  point ;  if 
it  hath,  then  do  thefe  parts  alfo  confift  of  others,  and  fo  on 
to  infinity. 

But  this  is  to  recede  from  the  genuine  charafter  of  atoms, 
which  are  not  elleemed  indivifible,  becaufe  of  their  want  of 
bignefs,  or  parts  (for  all  pliyfical  maj'nitude  mnft  have  three 
dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  and  all  extenfion 
is  divifible)  ;  but  they  are  indivifible  on  account  of  their  foli- 
dity,  hardnefs,  and  impenetrability,  which  preclude  all  divi-' 
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^on,  and  leave  no  vacancy  for  the  admiflion  of  any  fcreign 
force  tofeparate  ordifunite  them. 

As  atoms  are  the  firft  matter,  it  is  necefTar}'  they  fhould 
be  indiffoluble,  in  order  to  their  being  incorruptibie.  Sir 
Ilaac  Newton  adds,  that  it  is  alfo  required  tliey  be  immu- 
table, in  order  to  the  world's  continuing  in  the  fame  Hate, 
and  bodies  being  of  the  fairie  nature  now  as  formerly.  To 
this  purpofe  he  obferves,  at  the  clofe  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
natiire,  laws,  and  con ftitution  of  matter,  that  God  in  the 
beginning  created  matter  in  folid,  maffi\'fe,  hard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  incomparably  harder  than  any  of 
the  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them;  nay,  fo  hard  as 
never  to  wear  or  break  in  pi;ces  ;  no  human  power  being 
able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  at  the  creation,  while 
thefe  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of 
one  and  the  fame  texture  in  all  ages ;  but  if  they  (hould 
wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depend- 
ing upon  them  would  be  changed.  See  Divisibility,  and 
Solidity. 

Hence  the  ancients  were  alfo  led  to  maintain  atoms 
eternal:  becaufe  what  is  immutable,  muft  be  eternal. 
They  alfo  added  gravity  ;.  and,  in  confequence  theiT.-f, 
motion  to  their  atoms :-  and  farther  oblerving  tliat  atoms 
thus  falling  perpendicularly,  could  not  join  or  unite  toge- 
ther ;  they  fuperadded  a  fortuitous  or  fide  motion,  and 
furnifiicd  them  with  certain  hooked  parts,  in  order  to  enable 

them  to  catch  and  hang  the  better  together And  from  a 

cafual  and  fortuitous  jumble  of  thefe  atoms,  they  fuppofed 
the  whole  univerfe  to  be  foraied. 

ATOMARIA,  in  Concholojy,  a  fpecies  of  CypR.iSA, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  This  ikell  is  oblong,  fnowy- 
white,  dotted  with  brown,  and  at  each  end  two  dulky  marks. 
Martini,  Gmel.  &c. 

Atom  ARIA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cosops  {Myopa, 
Fabr. ),  found  in  Europe.  It  is  greyifli,  with  an  ovate  ab- 
domen ;  wings  brown,  crowded  with  white  dots.     Gmelin. 

Atomaria,  a  fpecies  of  Phrygasea  found  in  Ger- 
many. The  wings  are  pale-grey  with  numerous  black 
dots. 

Atomaria,  a  fpecies  of  Ph al.^en a  {Geometra)  that  inha- 
bits Europe.  The  wings  are  entirely  yellowifli,  ftreaked  and 
fpeckled  with  brown.  GmeHn,  &c.  This  is  Phalsena  pennata 
of  Scopoli,  and  Phalxna  artemifiaria.  Phalasna  glarearia  of 
Wien.  Schmetterl.  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
by  Gmelin.  The  larva  from  which  this  moth  is  produced 
is  fmooth  and  greyifh,  with  numerous  ferruginous  interrup- 
ted lines,  and  two  tubercles  on  the  pofterior  part ;  feeds  on 
centaurea  fcabiofa. 

Atomaria,  a  fpecies  of  Notonecta,  about  the  fize  of 
a  loufe,  and  inhabits  the  river  Volchova  in  RuiSa.  It  is 
white;  above  and  wing -cafes  pale-greyifh  f  wings  milky. 
Pallas,  It.  . 

Atomaria,  a  fpecies  of  Silpha-  {SpLarJJsum  Fabr.) 
This  infect  is  fmooth  and  black  ;  wing-cafes  marked  with 
crenate  ilria  ;  legs  pale.  Fabr.  Gmel..  &c.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

Atomarius,  a  fpecies  of  ScARABa:us  {Mtlolonlhu)  that 
inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  fize  and  appearance 
this  infeft.  refeaibles  S.  farinofus.  It  is  powdered  with 
white  ;  thorax  canaliculated  and  black  :  wing-cafes  brown  ; 
abdomen  white,  with,  lateral  black  dots. 

Atomarius,  a  fpecicb  ef  Cui;culio  found  in  Europe. 
This  infect  is  brown  ;  wing-cafes  liriatcd,  with  the  interlli- 
ces  fmooth-,  finely  punftated,  and  fprinkled  with  fpecks  of 
grtyiili  brown  hairs;  (hunks  rufous.  Muf.  Leflc.  p.  i8. 
n.  380.  Lin.  Another  curculio  atomarius  occurs  in  Linn. 
Muf.  Leik.  p.  19,  399-,  and  which  docs  not  fecin  to  ditTcr 
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fpccincally  from  the  foregoing  :  C.  atomarius  fufcus,  tlytrii 
llriatis  ;  atomis  grifeis  pllofis. 

Atomarics,  a  fptcicsof  Carabus  that  inhabits  Eu- 
rope. It  IS  apterous,  biatk,  and  glabrous  ;  wing-cafe* 
rather  fmooth,  with  minute,  fcattered,  confluent  drops  of  a 
purple  colour  ;  margin  purple.     Muf.  Lefk. 

Atomarius,  a  fpecies  of  Ck.iei  {RolunJatus  fcft.),  va- 
ned  with  grifeous  and  bro«  n  ;  wings  white,  dotted  with 
broivp.     Fabricius. 

-  ATOMELLA,  a  fpecies  of  Phal.t:\a  {Tinm).  The 
anten^x  are-  of  a  moderate  length  ;  fira  wings  yellowifh, 
fpeckled  with  ferruginous ;  two  ferruginous  dots  in  the 
diik,  and  a  ytUow  marginal  fpot.  Linn.  &c.  lulubiu 
Europe. 

ATOMICAL  Philosophy,   denotes  the  doArinc  of" 
atoms  ;  or  a  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  all  things,  from  the  fuppoCtion  of  atoms,  endued 
with  gravity  and  motion. 

Tiie  atomic  phyfiology,  according  to  the  account  given 
of  it  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  (Intelleftual  Syftem,  b.  i.  e.  i.  vol.  i. 
p.  7.  Liich's  ed.),  fuppofes  "  that  body  is  nothing  elfe  but 
o.Krarov  a:'tm~n,  that  is,  extended  bulk';  and  rtfolves  ther*. 
fore,  that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  but  what  ii  in. 
eluded  in  the  nature  and  idea  of  it,  viz.  more  or  Icfs  magni- 
tude, with  divifibility  into  parts,  figure  and  pofition,  toge- 
ther with  motion  or  reft,  but  fo  as  that  no  part  of  body  can 
ever  move  itfdf,  but  is  always  moved  by  fomcihing  elfe.  And 
confcquently  it  fuppofes,  that  there  is  no  ntedof  any  thing 
elfe  befi3e3  the  fimple  elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and 
motion,  wl.ich  are  all  clearly  intelligible  as  diifcitnt  modes  of 
extended  fubftance,  to  folve  the  corporeal  phenomcra  by ; 
and  therefore,  not  of  any  fubllantial  forms,  dillintt  from  the 
matter  nor  of  any  other  qualities  really  cxifting  in  the  bo- 
dies without,  befides  the  refults  or  aggregates  of  thofe  fim- 
ple elements,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  infcnfiblc  parts  of 
bodies  in  refpeft  of  figure,  fite,  and  motion  ;  nor  of  any  in- 
tentional fpecies  or  fhews,  propagated  from  the  objci'ts  to 
our  lenfes  ;  ner  laftly,  of  any  other  kind  of  motion  or  action 
reaUy  diilinA  from  local  motion,  fuch  as  generation  and  alte- 
ration, they  being  neither  intelligible  as  modes  of  extended 
fubftance,  nor  any  ways  neceffar)'.  Forafmuch  as  the  forms 
and  quahties  of  bodies  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  nothing 
but  the  refult  of  thofe  fimple  elements  of  magnitude,  figure, 
fite,  and  motion,  varioufly  combined  together  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fyllables  and  words,  in  great  variety,  rcfult  from 
the  different  combinations  and  conjunctions  of  a  few  letters, 
or  the  fimple  elements  of  fpeech  ;  and  the  corporeal  part  of 
fenfation,  and  particularly  that  of  vifion,  may  be  folvtd  only 
by  local  motion  of  bodies,  that  is,  either  by  corporeal  eiBu- 
via  (called  Jimu!i7c/.'rii,  ir.^inlrant,  and  exifvif,)  ft  reaming  con- 
tinually from  the  furface  of  the  objects,  or  rather,  as  the 
later  and  mocc  refined  atomifts  conceived,  by  prefTurc  made 
from  the  objett  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  light  in  the  medium- 
So  that  Hj'  dia  .SaJ-.Tr^iai;  ra  Ta3!:Tof  ai.c;  to  /SXi— ousim  aix.;-,0.- 
Xu'M  ;  the  fcnfe  taking  cognizance  of  the  object  by  the  fub- 
tle  interpofed  medium,  that  is  tenfe,  and  ftretchcd,  (thruft- 
ing  every  way  from  it  upon  the  optic  nerves),  doth  by  that 
as  it  were  by  a  ftaff  touch  it.  Again,  generation  and  cor- 
ruption may  be  fufficiently  explained  by  concretion  and  fe- 
cretion,  or  local  motion,  without  fubftantial  fonns  and  qua- 
lities. And,  laftlv,  thofe  fenfibk  ideas  ot  liglit  and  colours, 
heat  and  cold,  fweet  and  bitter,  as  they  are  dillinft  things 
from  the  figure,  fite,  and  motion  of  the  infenfiblc  parts  of 
bodies,  feem  plainly  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  our  own  fancies, 
pafllons,  and  fenlations,  however  they  be  vulgarly  millakea 
lor  qualities. in  the  bodies  without  U5." 

As  to  the  ori^ia  and  iiiftoi^-  of  Uiis  atomical  phllofophy. 

Dr.  Cud. 
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Dr.  Ciid\rorth  obfen-es,  that  tlioiiglv  adopteJ  by  Epicurus, 
it  has  been  commonly  alcribed  to  Dcmocritus,  who  was 
prior  both  to  Arillotle  and  Plato  ;  but  Laertius  reprefeiits 
Leucippus,  who  was  fomewhat  lenior  to  Dcmocritus,  as  the 
firft  inventor  of  it.  Arillotle,  who  often  mentions  this  phi- 
lofophy,  commonly  afcribes  it  to  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
jointly.  Pluto  refers  its  original  to  Protagoras,  who  was 
an  auditor  of  Democritus.  "  However",  fays  the  learned 
Cudworth  (ubi  fupra  p.  1 2.),  "  we  are  of  opinion,  that  nei- 
ther Democritus,  nor  Protagoras,  nor  Leucippus,  was  the 
firft  inventor  of  this  philofophy  ;  and  our  reafori  is,  bccaufe 
they  were  all  three  of  them  athcills  (though  Protagoras 
alone  was  baniflicd  for  that  crime  by  the  Athenian")  ;  and 
we  cannot  think  that  any  athciils  could  be  the  mventors  of 
it  ;  much  lefs  that  it  was  the  genuine  fpawn  and  brood  of 
atheifin  itfelf,  as  fome  conceit,  becaufc  however  thefe 
atheilts  adopted  it  for  themfelves,  endeavouring  to  ferve 
'  their  turns  of  it,  yet  if  rightly  underllood,  it  is  the  moll  ef- 
feftual  engine  againft  atheifm  that  can  be."  This  learned 
writer  alleges  alfo  hiftorical  probability  for  the  opinion 
that  this  philofophy  was  much  more  ancient  than  cither 
Democritus  or  Leucippus.  To  this  purpofe  he  obfervcs, 
that  Pofidonius,  as  u-e  learn  from  Empiricus  and  Strabo, 
avowed  it  for  an  old  tradition,  that  the  tirll  inventor  of  this 
atomical  philofophy  was  one  Mofchus,  a  Phoenician,  who 
according  to  Strabo,  hved  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  who 
has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  perfons  to  be  the  lame  with 
Mofes  the  Jewilh  lawgiver.  SeeMoscHUs. 

Dr.  Cudworth  further  maintains,  that  Pythagoras,  who  is 
thought  to  have  converfed  at  Sidon  with  the  Jewirti  philofo- 
phers,  priells,  and  potts,  that  were  the  fucceflbrs  of  Mofes,  to 
have  borrowedmany  things  from  the  Jews,andto  have  tranfla- 
tcd  them  into  his  philofophy,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
atomical  phyfiology ;  and  he  therefore  concludes,  that  the  phi- 
lofophy of  Democi-jtus  was  Pythagorean;  and  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras,  Democritical  or  atomical.  Accordingly,  he 
alleges  the  authority  of  Ecphantus,  a  famous  Pythagorean, 
and  other  tcftimonies,  to  prove  that  the  Monads  of  Pytha- 
goras were  nothing  elfe  but  corporeal  atoms.  In  or- 
der to  reconcile  Ariftotle  with  himfelf,  and  to  preferve  the 
credit  of  Laertius,  both  of  whom  afcribe  this  philofophy  to 
Democritus  and  Leucippus,  as  its  firft  authors,  Cudworth 
fuggefts,  that  although  the  atomical  phyfiology  was  in  ufe 
long  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  yet  thefe  two  with 
their  confederate  atheifts,  of  whom  Protagoras  feems  to  have 
been  one,  were  undoubtedly  the  lirft  "  that  ever  made  this 
phyfiology  to  be  a  complete  and  entire  philofophy  by  itfelf, 
fo  as  to  derive  the  original  of  all  things  in  the  whole  univerfe 
from  fenfckfs  atoms,  that  had  nothing  but  figure  and  motion, 
together  with  vacuum,  and  made  up  fuchafyftem  of  it,  as  from 
whence  it  would  follow  there  could  not  be  any  God,  not  fo 
much  as  a  corporeal  one."  The  atomical  philofophy,  accord- 
ing to  this  learned  writer,  exifted  before  and  without  athe- 
ifm ;  and  Democritus  and  Leucippus  are  to  bo  regarded 
as  the  firft  inventors  or  founders  of  the  atomical  philofophy 
"  atheized  and  adulterated."  Confequently,  there  have 
been  two  forts  of  atoniifts  in  the  world  ;  the  one  atheiftical, 
the  other  religious.  The  firft  and  moft  ancient  atomifts, 
holding  incorporeal  fubftancc,  uled  that  phyfiology  in  a 
way  of  fubordination  to  theology  and  metaphyfics.  The 
others,  allowing  no  other  fubftance  but  body,  made  fenfelefs 
atoms  and  figures,  without  any  mind  and'  underftanding, 
(i.  e.  without  any  God)  to  be  the  original  of  all  things  ; 
which  latter  is  that,  that  was  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
atomical  philofophy,  of  which  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
were  the  fource.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  fhewn,  by  a  variety 
of  citations  from  ancient  writers,  that  the  atomifts  before 
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Democritus  did  generally  join  theology  and  incorporcalifm 
with  their  atomical  phyfiology  ;  and  he  has  alfo  proved  by 
the  moft  conclufive  rcafoning,  that  atheifm,  fo  far  from  being 
a  natural  and  necelfai^'  appendage  to  atomifm,  is  totally  dif- 
tinft  from  it  ;  that  there  is,  neither  in  reafon  nor  in  faft,  any 
inconfiftency  betwixt  the  atomical  phyfiology  and  theology  ; 
and  that  there  is,  on  thj  contrary,  a  moft  natual  cognition 
or  alliance  between  them.  Ubi  fupra,  p.  27,  &c.  The 
atomic  philofophy  of  Democritus  andlveucipj)us  was  cultiva- 
ted and  improved  by  Epicurus,  though  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  lie  had  borrowed  his  hypothefis  from  any  ;  and 
from  him  it  obtained  the  denomination  of  the  Epicurean 
pliilofiiphy.  See  the  articles  Democritus,  Lrucippus, 
Epicurus,  and  Epicurean  PJi'dofophy.  See  alfo  Cosmo- 
gony. 

Tlie   opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth  with  refpcft  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  atomic  philofophy  has  been  contefted  by  fome 
later  writers.     The  learned  bilhop  Warburton,  in  his  *'  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Mofes,"  admits  it  as  a  fettled  point,  that 
Democriius   and  Leucippus  were  the  authors  of  this  phy- 
fiology :    and   Brucker    (Hift.   Philof.    by   Enfield,    vol.  i. 
p.  60.)   thinks,  that  the   fingle  evidence  of  Pofidonius,  the 
iloic,  who  lived  fo  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Mofchus, 
to  whom  Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whofe  authority 
Strabo  and  Scxtus  Empiricus,   who  refer  to  him,  intimate 
fome  fufpicion,  is  too  feeble  to  fupport  the  whole  weight 
of  this  opinion.     But  the  circumftance,  fays  this   writer, 
which    moft  of  all  invalidates   it,   is,  that  the  method   of 
philofophizing  by  hypothefis  or  fyftem,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  philofopheis,  was  inconliftcnt  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  barbaric  philolophy,   which  confifted 
in  fimple  aflertion,  and  relied  entirely  upon  traditional  au- 
thority.    He  adds,   that  the  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Pytha- 
goras vvhich  relates  to  this  fubjedl,  has  been  involved  in  ob- 
Icurity  by  the  later  Platonifts  ;  and  that  neither  the  doftrine 
of  monads,  nor  any  of  thofe  fyftems  which  are  faid  to  have 
been  derived  from  Mofchus,  are  the  fame  with  the  atomic  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.     He  therefore  concludes,  that,  whatever 
credit  the  corpufcular  fyftem  may  derive  from  other  fources, 
it  has  no  claim  to  be  confidered  as  the  ancient  doitrine  of 
the  Phoenicians.     We  incline  however  to  admit  the  tcftimo- 
nies and  arguments  of  Dr.  Cudworth  ;  and  with  the  diftinc- 
tion  which  he  has  adopted  between  the  atomic  philofophy 
derived  from  tradition  before  tlie  time  of  Democritus  and 
Leucippus,    and    that    fyftem  of  materialifm    and    atheifm 
connccled  with  it  by  their  fpeculations,  and  with  this  re- 
proach annexed  to  it  tvahfmitted  to  Epicurus  and   his  fol- 
lowers, by  whom  it  was  again  modified,  it  feems  moft  pro- 
bable, that  the  atomic  philofophy  was  not  firft  invented  by 
thefe    fpeculative    philofophers,    but   derived    by    tradition 
from    Phoenicia  or    Egypt.     The  atomic    philofophy    has 
been  revived  by  fome  moderns,  end  particularly  by  Gaftendi 
and  others,  who,  rejefting  the  eternity  of  atoms  and  their 
fortuitous  motion,  have  made  it  a  very  intelligible  and  ratio- 
nal fyftem.     It  is  now   efpoufed  and  adhered  to  by  a  great 
part  of  the  philofophical  world,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  CoRPUscuLAR/A/'/p/i/'/y;  which  fee.     It  is  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Newton,   Locke,   and   all   their  follov.'ers  ;   and   it 
claims  regard,  among  other  confiderations,  from  its  being 
the  genuine  philofophy  of  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  atomifts. 
The    fcholaftic  divines  among  the  Mahometans,  who    are 
very  orthodox  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by   God,  do 
alfo  admit  both  atoms  and  a  vacuum  ;  but  their  atoms  are 
different  from  thofe  of  Leucippus,  for  they  have  no  magni- 
tude and  are  all  like  one  another:  and  they  fnppofe,  as  that 
philofopher   ought  to    have   done,    that    every  atom   of  a 
living  body  is  alive,  that  every  atom  of  a  fenfitivc  body  is  en- 
dued 
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dued  with  fenfe,  and  that  tlie  underftanding  refidcs  in  an  atom  • 
though  they  differ  as  to  the  foul  and  knowledge,  whether 
they  confift  in  a  fingle  atom,  or  a  colleftion  of  feveiul. 
Maimon.  in  More  Nevochim.  c.  73. 

The  atomic  fyllem,  adopted  by  modern  philofophers, 
and  extended  by  Le  Sage  and  De  Luc  to  great  fubtkties 
fuppofes  that  m:;tter  fills  its  fpace  merely  by  its  exiftence- 
that  it  is  abfolutely  impenetrable  ;  that  its  divifion  can  be 
carried  to  a  certain  length  only,  ending  in  atoms,  which, 
though  extended,  are  not  furtlicr  divihble  ;  that  there  arc 
empty  intcrllices  between  the  atoms  ;  that  the  particles  of 
elailic  fluids,  as  air,  vapours,  caloric,  Sec.  do  not  touch  each 
other,  and  confequently  tliey  form  difcrttc  fluids,  as  they 
are  called  ;  and  that  the  rarity  or  denllty  of  a  body  depends 
folely  on  the  quantity  of  empty  intcrllices,  in  a  certain 
volume  of  fpace  occupied  by  the  matter  conllituting  that 
body.  In  thefe  refpefls,  this  fyftem  is  oppofcd  to  that 
denominated  the  dynamic  fyftem,  illnftrated  by  Kant  in 
his  "  Metaphyfical  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy."  See 
Dynamic  3[v,^«n. 

A  late  writer  has  diftinguilhed  between  common,  and  f)/ji/c. 
fophic  atomijis.  Under  the  former  appellation  he  compre- 
hends thofe  who  think  with  the  vulgar,  not  only  that  matter 
cxifts  externally,  but  that  it  really  pofltffes  ail  thofe  proper- 
ties which  ftrike  the  fenfes  ;  fuch  as  cold,  heat,  colour, 
found,  &c.  Under  the  general  name  of  philofophic  atomills, 
he  comprifes  all  thofe  philofophers,  who  admit  the  effential 
properties  of  matter,  fuch  as  extenfion,  impenetrability, 
cohefion  and  mobility,  and  who  reje£t  the  real  o\  external 
exiftence  of  thofe  properties  that  are  called  fenfible  quahties. 
Thefe  latter  atomills  he  further  diflribntes  into  two  claffes  : 
viz.  Jiinple,  and  mixed  :  fimpleor  pure  atomills  acknowledge 
extenfion  and  impenetrability  alone,  and  the  attributes  ntcef- 
farily  arifing  from  thefe,  vis  inertia  and  cohefion.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  matter  is  merely  paflive,  endued  with  no  in- 
ternal powers  ;  and  cohefion,  though  not  nccefifarily  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  matter,  is  effential  to  the  idea  of  exten- 
fion ;  fo  that  all  changes  are  efl'edled  by  powers  foreign  to 
matter  :  in  nature,  the  power  of  God  :  in  creatures, 
the  powers  of  the  foul.  Mixed  atomifts,  or  Dynamifts, 
place  powers  in  matter  itfelf,  which  in  their  opinion  belong 
to  it,  and  inhere  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  fpiritual  fubftance,  and  are  either  formed  in 
bodies,  or  fuperadded  as  attributes  of  material  exiftenccs. 
Of  this  kind  are  gravity,  elafticity,  irritability,  attraftion, 
repulfion,  &c.  Tiiefe  powers  operate  according  to  the 
or"t;anization  of  bodies.  To  atomifts  of  each  clafs  this 
writer  oppofes  the  Liealijls,  who'  entertain  the  fame  opinions 
concerning  the  primary  quahties  of  bodies,  which  are  held 
by  atomifts  concerning  the  fecondary.  As  the  latter  maintain 
that  no  light  can  exill  without  being  feen,  or  found  without 
beintr  heard,  fo  the  former  affert  that  neither  impenetra- 
bility nor  extenfion  can  have  place  independently  of  our 
conceptions.  This  opinion,  whieh  feems  to  have  been  coun- 
tenanced by  Plato,  is  fully  developed  in  the  fyftem  of 
Berkeley.  Malebranclie  is  phiced  by  this  writer  among 
the  Idealifts,  as  his  mathematical  points,  conftituent  of  ex- 
tenfion,  vanifti  into  nothing  when  we  attempt  to  analyfe 
them.  Locke,  by  fuppoiing  that  matter  may  be  made 
capable  of  thought,  approaches  to  the  Dynamifts.  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf  may  be  deemed  Idealifts,  fince,  in  reality,  they 
allow  of  no  material  exiftence  out  of  the  mind  ;  for  akhough 
the  monads  are  the  occafion  of  our  ideas,  yet  thefe  ideas 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  objtft.  Kant,  who 
derives  no  fenfations  from  the  attention  of  the  foul  to  real 
exiftenccs,  though  he  ackriowkdges  that  our  ideas  are  ni 
feme  other  manner  excited,  by  fomething  cxifting  out 
Vol.  in. 
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of  the  mind,  is  placed  alfo  under  the  clafs  of  Idcalift$ ; 
as,  according  to  liim,  all  oiir  obfervations  and  determi- 
nations  are  founded  on  appearances.  Of  Dr.  Prieftlcy 
this  anonymous  writer  remarks,  that,  although  he  makes 
the  foul  material,  he  makes  matter  fpiritual:  and  there- 
fore  he  is  ranked  with  the  mixed  atomifts.  See  account 
<f  Prize  DilTcrtations,  by  Teylcr'i  Theological  Society, 
voLx.  in  Monthly  Review  Enlarged,  vol.  iii.  p.  48?,  &c. 

ATOMOS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpccics  of  Cancer  found 
m  running  water  in  Europe.  It  is  linear  ;  hanJi  four,  with 
a  fingle  fang  ;  legs  fourteen,  with  two  oval  veficles  on  each 
fide  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  pair. 

ATOMUS,  a  fpccies  of  Ichneumon,  varied  with  pale 
and  brown.  This  infed,  Gmelin  ififorms  us,  inhabits  Upfal ; 
IS  fmallcrthan  a  mite,  and  fcarcely  to  he  diftinguifhcd  ex- 
cept when  it  is  in  motion. 

ATONEMENT,  in  Theo^gy,  is  a  term  that  has  been 
varioufly  explained  and  applied  by  divines  of  different  opi- 
nions. However,  there  are  three  principal  fenfts,  in  which, 
with  fubordinate  modifications,  the  term  has  been  ufnally  un- 
derftood.  The  firil  is,  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  thofe 
who  are  commonly  called  Calvinifts ;  and  it  fuppofes,  that 
the  death  and  fuft'erings  of  Jcfus  Chrill,  partaking  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  one  perfon,  being  with  refpcft 
to  the  former  equal  to  the  Eather,  were  fuch,  confidered 
in  tlieir  degree  and  value,  as  to  be  a  proper  equivalent  for  the 
penalty  annexed  by  the  divine  law  to  the  tranfgrcflion  of 
thofe  of  the  cleft  who  are  penitent  and  believing.  Divine 
juftice,  it  is  faid,  required  its  viftim,  either  in  the  fniiier  or 
his  fubftitute  ;  Jefus  became  the  furety ;  he  paid  the  debt, 
and  fatisfied  the  demand.  Others,  who  have  not  tfpoufed 
the  doftrinc  of  the  proper  deity  of  Chrift  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
Trinitarians,  or  who  have  not  contended  for  an  abfolutc  and 
ftrift  equivalent  to  the  demerit  and  confequent  pur.ifhnient 
of  tranfgrefiion,  have  exprtffed  their  notion  of  this  doftrine 
in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Watts, 
in  his  "  Redeemer  and  Sanftifier"  (fee  his  works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  742.),  explains  his  fentiments  in  the  following  manner. 
"  By  atonement  for  fin,  I  do  not  mean  any  fuch  thing  as 
fhall  in  a  proper  and  literal  fenfe  appcafe  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  offended  governor,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  kindled 
againft  hij  finful  creatures,  and  fhall  incline  his  heart  to 
mercy,  which  was  before  determined  upon  vengeance  ;  for 
though  this  doftrine  may  be  ^o  reprefeutcd  fometimes 
after  the  manner,  of  men,  yet  this  is  an  idea  or  fuppofition 
in  many  reipefts  inconfiftcnt  with  the  attributes  and  aftions 
of  the  bleffed  God,  and  with  the  doftrine  of  the  New  Tclta- 
me-.it.  In  that  book  God  reprefents  himftlf  as  rich  in  mercy, 
and  for  this  reafon  he  pitied  lintnl  creatures  who  had  broken 
his  law,  and  had  deferved  to  die,  before  he  had  received 
any  atonement  ;  and  therefore  God  himfelf  provided  and 
fcnt  his  own  fon  to  become  a  facririce  of  atonement,  and  a 
ninfom  for  them  ;  he  appointed  him  to  be  a  furety  for  us, 
the  juft  for  the  unjuft,  and  to  futfcr  death  in  the  room  and 
ftead  of  finners.  13y  the  words  "atonement,"  or  "propitia- 
tion," I  mean  therefore  foine  toilfomc  or  painful  thing 
done  or  fnffered,  or  both,  by  Jefus  Chrift  the  fon  of  God, 
in  the  room  and  ftead  of  finlul  men,  as  a  penance  or  punifti- 
mcnt  on  account  of  their  fins  ;  and  this  by  the  wife  and 
righteous  appointment  of  God,  the  univcrlal  governor, 
fliall  excufe  the  penitent  offender  from  the  puniihinent  that 
was  due,  and  obtain  his  pardon,  becaufe  it  (hall  give  a  rc- 
coinpence  to  the  authority  of  the  divine  lawgiver  for  the 
affront  which  was  put  upon  him  by  the  fins  of  men,  and 
fhall  make  fome  reparation  of  honour  to  his  holy  law  which 
was  broken.  And  this  is  not  only  intended  to  manifcfl  the 
evil   nature  and   the   defeit  of  fin,  togetlier  with   God's 
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hatred  of  it  ;  but  it  {hall  alfo  anfwer  the  demantl  and  defign 
of  the  threatening  by  fin-h  aftual  pain  or  punilhmeiit, 
though  it  is  laid  on  the  fiirety  iiilltad  of  the  offender;  and 
thus  it  may  fecure  the  law  from  being  broken,  in  time  to 
come,  as  efieCinally  as  if  the  offenders  thcmfelves  had  been 
punilhcd.  Such  a  pain,  penance,  or  punifhment,  are  the 
humiliation  and  fiifferings  of  Jefus  Chrill,  his  labours  and 
forroW;  and  it  is  in  this  ienle  that  the  language  of  expiation 
or  atonement,  of  propitiation  and  ranfoni,  is  fo  often  ufed. 
See  I  Pet.  ii.  23.  2  Cor.  v.  it.  Gal.  iii.  10.  "  Now  by 
thefe  appointed  fufferings  of  the  Swi  of  God,  in  the  room 
and  Head  of  linfn!  men,  tiiere  is  an  honourable  amends  made 
to  the  governor  of  the  world  for  the  violation  of  his  law,  and 
a  glorious  way  made  for  the  cxcrcife  of  mercy  in  the  pardon- 
ing of  the  finner,  and  that  witliout  any  imputation  of  re- 
flection upon  the  holinefs  of  God's  nature  and  conduft,  or 
any  fufpicion  of  the  juftice  of  his  government,  as  if  he  would 
connive  at  fin :  fmcc  lie  difcovers  and  declares,  that  in  paffing 
by  the  fms  of  his  people  in  former  ages,  and  in  pardoning  and 
juilifying  fmners  who  now  believe  in  Chri'.l,  he  will  manifeil 
iiis  juftice  and  righteoufntis  by  requiring  fuch  a  facriiiee 
wheieby  fin  (hall  be  punidied,  though  the  (inner  be  fpared." 
See  Rom.  iii.  24 — 26.  To  this  purpofe,  Whitby'(in  Heb.  v. 
3.)  oblerves,  that  Chrift,  after  he  became  our  furetv,  was 
not,  nor  could  be  delivered  from  thofe  forrows  which  were 
the  punilhment  of  our  fins;  he  being  as  oiu-  expiatory  facri- 
fice,  not  only  on  the  occafion  of  our  fins,  but  in  our  (lead,  to 
bear  the  punifhment  of  our  iniquity.  (See  Satisfaction.) 
In  the  fenfe  above  explained,  the  death  and  fufferings  of 
Chrill  were  properly  Vicarious.  The  advocates  for  this 
opinion  have  fometimes  afferted,  without  referve  or  quahh- 
cation,  that  the  necefiit)'  of  an  atonement  arofe  from  the  im- 
mutable nature,  and  the  indifpenfible  demands  of  divine 
juftice;  and  that  Godrcu/J  not,  in  confiftence  with  his  moral 
attributes,  have  pardoned  fin  without  receiving  a  plenary 
fatisfadtion;  that  this  fatisfaCtion  or  atonement  coi/M  not  have 
been  given  by  any  other  being  but  his  own  &verhifting  and 
equal  Son ;  and  that  even  he  could  not  have  effcfted  this 
great  and  ultimate  objeft  of  his  mediatorial  office,  unlcfs  our 
fins  had  been  imputed  to  him  in  the  fame  degree  as  his 
merits  are  imputed  to  us.  (See  Imputation.)  On  the 
other  hand,  thofe  who  have  carried  Calvinifm  to  the  ex- 
treme in  other  points,  have  neverthclcfs  maintained,  that 
punitive  juftice  was  not  eflential  to  the  divine  nature,  and 
that  God  might  have  pardoned  fin  by  virtue  of  his  own 
abfolute  authority,  independently  of  an  atonement.  IJf. 
Owen,  however,  has  oppofed  this  tenet  in  a  Latin  tract, 
intitlcd,   "  Diatriba  de  julHtia  divina." 

"  Chrift's  death,"  fays  the  learned  biblical  writer.  Dr. 
Clarke  (Sermons  vol.viii.  p.  366.),  "was  truly  ^.nA  pro- 
perly, in  the  ftrifteft  meaning  of  the  word,  an  expiatory 
facrifice.  For  if  finners,  by  having  diminiilied  the  honour, 
and  defpifed  the  authority  of  God's  laws,  were  become 
liable  to  the  juftice  and  vengeance  of  God;  if  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  nature,  by  vindicating  the  honour  of  God's 
laws,  hath  difcharged  this  obligation,  and  obtained  remif- 
fion  for  us;  and  if  the  obtaining  this  remiflion  was  by  the 
(bedding  of  his  blood,  which  is  called  "  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption" (i  Cor.  vi.  20)  ;  it  follows,  that  the  wrnth  of 
God  was  appeafed  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  that  God 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  accept  this  vicarious  fuffering  of 
his  Son,  in  the  ftead  of  the  punifhment  that  w^s  due  to  the 
finner  in  his  own  perfon;  which  is  the  exprefs  and  moft 
proper  notion  of  an  expiatoiy  facrifice."  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe this  excellent  writer  obferves  in  another  place  (vol.  v. 
p.  203.),  that  "  Chrift  hath  vindicated  the  honour  of  God's 
laws,  by  taking  upon  himfelf  the  puniiliment  of  their  fins 


who  repent,  and  embrace  the  terms  of  the  gofpel.  He  con« 
dcfccndedto  be  made  fin  forus,  i.e.  to  be  made  a  facrifice  for 
our  fins,  that  we  through  that  expiation  might  become  fub- 
jeCls  capable  of  the  mercy  of  God.  He  took  upon  him  our 
nature,  and  was  clothed  in  fle(h,yw/V/)'  indeed  that  he  might 
preacli  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  in  a  nearer  and  more  con- 
defeending  converfation  with  them  ;  but,  principally,  that  he 
who  in  the  form  of  God  could  not  fufTer,  might  become 
capable  of  fii.Tering  by  being  made  in  th.e  lik.-nefs  to-man. 
He  led  a  moft  innocent  and  fpotlefs  life,  that  he  miglit  in- 
deed fct  us  an  example,  that  we  (hould  follow  his  fteps;  but 
chiefly,  becaufe,  as  it  was  required  that  the  typical  facrifices 
under  the  law  fliould  be  whole  and  without  blcmi'h,  foit  was 
ncceffary,  that  he  who  was  to  be  the  real  expiatory  fa.-rifice 
for  the  fins  of  others,  (hould  have  none  that  needed  expiation 

of  his  own He  fullered  a  fhameful  and  ignominious  death 

upon  the  crofs,  tliat  he  might  indeed  give  us  an  example  of 
patience  and  readinefs  to  fufl'er ;  but  the  principal  defign  of  it 
was,  that  he  might  put  away  fin  by  the  facrilice  of  himfelf, 
and  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us  throjigh  faith  in  his 
blood.  His  refurrettion  wasthe  demonftration  of  this  facri- 
fice's  being  accepted  by  God;  and  his  afcenfion  into  Jiea- 
ven  was  in  order  to  plead  the  merits  of  his  fufferings  before 
God,  and  intercede  for  thofe  who,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  gofpel-covenaitr,  fliould  be  capable  of  receiving  the  gra- 
cious benefits  purchafed  by  his  death."  Similar  fentiments 
of  tlie  doftrine  of  atonement  are  largely  illuftrated  in  a  trea- 
tife,  by  Mr.  M.  Tomkins,  who  was  an  avowed  Arian  witli 
regard  to  the  Trinity,  iutitled,  "  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man;"  of  which  a  fecond  edition  was 
printed  in  London,  in  1761.  This  writer,  havinir  produced 
feveral  paffages  of  fcripture,  that  fpeak  of  Chrift's  death  as  a 
facrifice,  and  which  declare  him  to  be  conftituted  an  high- 
prieft,  and  having  eftablifhed,  as  he  conceives,  beyond  all 
reafonable  doubt,  the  literal  fenfe  of  thofe  fcriptures,  pro- 
ceeds to  conlider  what  was  the  notion  of  expiatory  facrifices, 
and  of  the  prieftly  office  under  the  law  of  Mofes.  (See 
Sacrifice.)  Thefe  facrifices,  he  fhews,  were  intended  to 
make  atonement  for  the  perfon  who  offered  them ;  i.  e. 
according  to  his  ftatement  they  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, of  avail  to  free  him  from  the  guilt  he  had  contrafted, 
and  to  prevent  the  punifhment  to  which  he  was  liable.  See 
Numb.  viii.  ig.  xvi.  46.  Tiiefe  facrifices  he  confiders  as  a 
proper  expiation,  or  a  real  propitiation;  not  that  they  were 
the  caufe  of  a  merciful  difpofition  in  God,  and  in  that  fenfe 
rendered  him  propitious  who  was  before  implacable  ;  but 
they  were  appointments  for  procuring  pardon,  and  the 
priefts  by  offering  them  obtained  from  the  mercy  of  God 
thofe  bleffings  of  which  they  otherwife  muft  have  been  de- 
prived. Hence  he  infers,  that  the  effefts  attributed  to  the 
blood  of  Chrift  correfpond  with  fuch  effefts  of  thefe  legal 
facrifices,  and  that  his  afting  as  our  high-prieft  anfvvers  to 
the  ofEce  of  the  liigh-prieft  under  the  law.  See  Heb.  viii. 
ix.  8.  23.  X.  I.  He  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  our  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  and  our  freedom  of  accefs,  are  re- 
prefented,  in  the  New  Teilament,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fuffering 
of  Chriit  not  merely  as  an  aft  of  obedience,  but  as  a  facrifice 
for  fin,  as  a  demonftration  of  God's  difpleafure  againfl  it, 
and  of  his  regard  to  the  righteous  fanftion  of  the  original 
law,  which  denounced  death  to  the  tranfgrefiiars  of  it. 
With  this  view,  when  God  refolves  to  fhew  mercy  to 
finuers,  he  alio  determines  that  his  only  begotten  fon,  not 
indeed  without  his  confent,  (hall  fuller  death,  the  penalty 
which  the  original  law  had  denounced  againlt  tranfgreffors. 
Thus  Chrift,  by  fuffering  death,  prevented  or  warded  off 
thofe  effects  or  confequcnces  of  fin,  which  would  otherwife 
have  come  upon  mankind;  and  accordingly  his  death  and 
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Ms  mediation  are  very  juftly  repiefentcd  as  the  means  of 
procuring  for  113  the  blcffings  of  which  we  are  made  par- 
takers.  See  Heb.  ix.  12.  i  Cor.  vi.  20.  viii.  23.  Rev.  v. 
9 .  This  reprefentation  of  the  matter  gave  rife  to  the  term 
fatisfadion,  which  has' been  generally  iifcd  by  writers  in 
treating  of  this  fubjea.  (See  S^tisfactios.)  This  author 
having  dated  his  notion  of  the  death  of  Chriil  as  an  atone- 
ment for  fin,  obviates  the  obje<ftions  that  have  been  ur^cd 
zgainft  the  opinion  he  has  adopted.  Biit  we  mull  refer %r 
f'lrther  particulars  to  the  author's  trcatife,  p.  105,  Sic.  See 
alfo  Chapman's  Euftbius,  vol.  ii.  ch.iv,  v,  vi. 

The/rcoiuf  explanation  of  the  term  atonement,  which  has 
fometimes  been  called  the  Arminian  fcheme,  fuppofcs  that 
the  fufFerings  of  Jefus  Chriil  were  inconceivably  fevere;  and 
that  the  object  of  them  was  to  exhibit  the  evil  and  de- 
merit of  fin,  and  the  difpleafure  of  God  againil  it,  who  would 
not  even  forgive  a  fincere  penitent,  without  thus  manifeftir.g 
liis  hatred  of  vrickednefs.  This  coincides,  in  a  degree,  with 
the  illuftration  of  this  dcftrine  already  given  ;  it  has 
been  denominated  the  moderate  doftrine,  and  has  been 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  by  many  divines  and 
others. 

A  tl'trd  hypothefis  relating  to  this  fubjeft  is  that  of  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  (fee  his  "  Scripture  DoClrine  of 
Atonement  examined,  &c.  and  alfo  his  "  Key  to  the  Apo- 
ftolic  Writings,"  prefixed  to  his  •'  Paraphrafe,  &c.  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romars,"  ch.viii.),  who  fuppofes,  "  that  the 
fcriptures  reprefent  the  death  of  Chrift  as  an  aft  of  obedi- 
ence fo  acceptable  to  God,  that,  as  the  reward  of  it,  he 
thought  fit  to  grant  unto  mankind,  corrupt  and  wicked,  the 
forgivenefs  of  fin  [alftluleiy,  in  relation  to  antecedent  blef- 
fings  ;  and  upon  condition  of  repentance,  in  relation  to  eternal 
life),  and  to  erecl  a  new  difpenfation  furnidied  with  aU  pro- 
per means  to  draw  us  from  fin  unto  God,  and  to  bring  us 
to  the  poffefiion  of  immortality.  The  blood  of  Chrift,  fays 
this  writer,  or  that  by  which  he  has  bought  or  redeemed 
us,  IS  his  love  and  goodnefs  to  men,  and  his  obedience  to 
God,  exercifed  indeed  through  the  whole  of  his  ftate  of 
humihation  in  this  world,  but  moll  eminently  exhibited  in- 
his  death.  It  is  his  complete  and  fpotlefs  rigliteoufnefs,  his 
humility,  goodnefs,  and  obedience  unto  d.'ath,  which  makes 
his  blood  precious  in  the  beft.  and  highell  fenfe,  and  gives 
his  crofs  all  its  worth  and  efficacy.  Obedience  was  the  fa- 
crifice  which  he  offered  unto  God  for  u=."  "  It  was  his 
righteoufnefs,  or  righteous,  kind,  and  benevolent  aftion, 
liis  obedient  death,  or  the  facrifice  of  his  love  and  obedience, 
which  made  atonement  for  the  fin  of  the  world  ;  fo  far,  and 
in  this  fenfe,  that  God,  on  account  of  his  goodnefs  and 
perfeft  obedience,  fo  highy  pleafing  unto  him,  thought  fit 
to  grant  unto  mankind,  whom  he  might  in  ilrift  jnilice  have 
deftroyed  for  their  general  corruption  and  wickednefs  (John, 
iii.  17.),  the  forgivenefs  of  fins,  not  imputing  unto  them 
their  trefpaffes  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  or  thofe  fins  which  were 
pall,  orwliich  they  had  already  committed  (Rom.  iii.  25.), 
and  for  which  they  dtferved  to  fall  under  the  dreadful  effecls 
of  God's  wrath.  And  not  only  did  he  forgive  former  tref- 
pafies  to  all  the  living  and  to  all  the  penitent  and  obedient 
dead,  but  further  he  erected  a  glorious  and  perfeft  difpenla- 
tion  of  grace,  exceeding  any  which  had  gone  before  it  in 
means,  promifes,  and  profpcfts  ;  at  tl-.ehead  of  which  he 
fet  his  Son,  our  lord  Jefus  Chrift,  invedcd  with  iiniverfal 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  cohftituting  him  king  and 
governor  over  the  new  body,  which  he  defigned  to  torm, 
captain  of  our  falvalion,  tlie  high-prieft  of  our  profeffion, 
the  mediator  and  furcty  of  the  new  covenant,  to  negotiate 
and  manage  all  affairs  relating  to  our  prefent  inftruclion  and 
fanaihcation,  to  raifc  all  the  dead  out  of  their  graves,  &nd 
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to  put  the  obedient  and  faithful  into  polTcnion  of  etemal 
life." — "  As  in  various  inftances,  the  virtue,  piety,  and 
prayers  of  good  men  were  the  reafon  of  God's  bellowing 
pardon  and  fnndry  blcfiings  upon  others,  how  ip.uch  more, 
according  to  this  author,  mull  the  perfeft  righteoufnefs,  or 
obedience  and  goodnefs  of  the  Son  of  God,  be  a  reafon  for 
rtmitting  the  fins  of  mankind,  fo  far  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  are  capable  of  rtUiiffion,  or  of  being  atoned  ? 
I'or  the  fins  of  .the  imptnitent,  who  finally  ntgi-.ci  ii'.id  rcfiil 
aU  means  of  refonnation,  cannot  be  atoned  or  forgiven. 
Grace  or  favour,  through  the  atonement  of  Chriil,  may  be 
fo  far  Ihewn  to  fuch,  as  to  allow  them  fpace  and  means  to 
repent  ;  but  none  bcfides  the  penitent  who  duly  improve 
the  divine  goodnefs  and  patience,  can  receive  the  benefit  of 
eternal  falvation  through  the  atonement  of  Ciirill.  The 
wifdom,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  this  difpcnfat:c;i:,  arc  ill'.if- 
trated,  when  we  confider,  that  pardon  in  the  gofpcl  is  raifed 
to  a  very  high  degp-ee  ;  and  repentance  is  there  made  avail- 
able, not  only  to  exempt  from  punifnmtnt,  but  alfo  to  gain 
a  new  and  glorious  ilate  of  being  in  eternal  life,  which  is  a 
grant  of  favour  extended  far  beyond  the  natural  value  of 
rcpcn'ancc.  Btfides,  the  grant  of  rcmiffiou  of  fin,  and 
of  other  blcffuigs  of  the  gofpel,  through  the  blood  of  Chrift, 
has  a  ilrong  and  direft  tendency  to  promote  our  fanctifiea- 
tion,  and  to  render  us  penitent  and  obedient ;  and  therefore 
this  conftitution  mull  be  acquitfctd  in  as  perfectly  wife  and 
beneficent."  Dr.  Taylor,  in  exam.ining  tlic  notion  of  atone- 
ment abo\e  ftated  and  confidercd  as  the  fatisfying  divine 
jullice,  by  another's  fuficting  the  punifiiment  due  to  the  cri- 
minal's fin  in  his  Head,  adduces  a  variety  of  pafiages  per- 
taining to  this  fubieft,  and  thole  more  cfpc<:ially  in  which 
the  Hebrew  word  ■\3^,  by  which,  or  iti  dfrivatives,  atone- 
ment is  exprcffcd  in  the  Old  Tellament :  and  though  he  d:f- 
cards  the  notions  of  the  imputation  of  our  fins  to  Chriil, 
his  fufFering  in  our  Head  the  punilhment  due  to  us,  or  his 
paying  au  equivalent  to.  divine  jullice,  yet  he  conclude* 
his  examination  with  inferring  from  it,  that  the  facrifice  of 
Chrift  was,  truly  and  properly,  in  the  highell  degree,  and 
far  beyond  any  other,  piacular  and  expiatcr)-,  to  make 
atonement  for,  or  to  take  away  fin  :  not  only  to  give  us 
an  example ;  not  only  to  affure  us  of  remiffion  ;  or  to  pro- 
cure our  Lord  a  commiflion  to  pubhlh  the  forgivenefs  of 
fin  ;  but  moreover  to  obtain  that  forgivenefs  by  doing  what 
God  in  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  judged  fit  and  expedient 
to  be  done  in  order  to  the  forgivenefs  of  fin  ;  and  -without 
which  he  did  not  think  it  fit  or  expedient  to  grant  the  for- 
givenefs of  fin."  The  truly  excellent  bilhop  Cutler,  in 
dehvcring  his  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  (Analogy,  &c.  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.),  obferves,  "  that  fome  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  efficacy  of  what  Chritl  has  done  and  luffertd  for  us  be- 
yond what  the  fcripture  has  authorized  ;  others,  probably, 
becaufc  they  could  not  explain  it,  have  been  fur  t-fking  it 
away,  and  confining  his  office  as  redeemer  of  the  world  to 
his  inllruftion,  example,  and  government  of  ihe  church. 
Whereas  the  doftrine  of  the  golpcl  appears  to  be,  not  only 
that  he  taught  tiie  efficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendered  it 
of  the  efficacy  wliich  it  is  by  what  he  did  and  fuHered  for 
us  ;  that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit  of  having  our  re- 
pentance accepted  to  etemal  life,  &c.  How  arid  in  what  way- 
it  had  this  particular  efficacy,  there  arc  not  warning  pei-fons 
who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
the  fcriptures  have  explained  it.  It  is  our  wifdom  thank- 
fully to  accept  the  benefit,  without  ditputing  how  it  was 
procured."  To  the  fame  puipofe.  Dr.  Price,  who  formed 
his  fcntimeiits  verj'  much  on  thj  general  plan  of  Butler's 
Analogy,  fays,  in  his  "  Seiinons  on  the  Chriftian  Doftrine," 
p.  Sj.  that  Chvift  dtfceuded  to  this  earth  from  a  Hate  of 
L  1  2  pre- 
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Pre-exident  dignity  ;  and  that,  after  having  paHed  tlirough 
human  hfe,  enduring  all  its  fonows,  he  dtlivercd  himfcU  up 
to  death,  and  thus  acquired  the  power  of  delivering  us  from 
death.  By  oiTeiing  himfelf  a  facriiice  on  the  crofs,  he  vin- 
dicated the  hono\ir  of  thofe  laws  which  finners  had  broken, 
and  rendered  the  exercife  of  favour  to  them  confiftent  with 
the  holinefs  and  wilUom  of  God's  ■jnvernmexit ;  and  by  his 
refurrtiSion  from  the  dead,  he  proved  the  efficacy  and  ac- 
ceptablenefs  pf  his  facrifice.  In  a  word,  Chrift  not  only 
declared,  but  ohlahii-d  the  availahlencfs  of  repentance  to  par- 
don ;  and  became  by  his  intcrpofition,  not  only  the  eonveyer, 
but  the  author  and  the  means  of  our  future  immortality  ;" — 
"  in  fuch  a  fenfe  that  vve  owe  them  to  him,  as  well  as  pri- 
marily to  God."  This  author  has  declined  the  ufe  of  the 
terms  ful/jlt/ufiomndjh.'is/iic/lon,  becaufe  they  do  not  occur 
in  fcripture  ;  but  others  hav«  alleged,  that  though  the 
literal  'expreflions  do  not  occur,  the  plu-afeology  of  the  fa- 
crcd  wiiters  warrants  the  ufe  of  them. 

Among  other  writers  who  have  totally  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  according  tp  either  of  the  explanations 
above  given  of  it,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Prieftley,  who 
reckons  it  in  the  clafs  of  the  corruptions  of  Chrillianlty. 
See  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152,  &c.  In  all  the  book,-!  of  fcripture,  fays  this  writer, 
■we  no  where  find  the  principle  on  which  the  doftrine  of 
atonement  is  founded,  which  is  a  difplay,  on  the  part  of 
God,  of  juftice  and  of  his  abhorrence  of  jin,  fo  that  God 
could  not  pardon  it  without  an  adequate  fatisfaiflioii  being 
made  to  his  juftice,  and  the  honour  of  his  laws  and  govern- 
ment. Admitting  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  as  he  conceives,  is  a  moft  un- 
accountable book,  and  the  religion  it  exhibits  is  defeiStive 
in  the  moft  cfTential  article.  The  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  it  is  faid,  had  certainly  no  idea  of  this  doctrine  ;  for 
if  they  had,  they  would  have  expefted  a  f 'ffering,  and  not 
a  triumphant  Mefliah.  And  it  is  alleged,  that  our  Lord 
and  his  apoftles  are  filent  with  regard  to  it.  This  author 
undei  takes  to  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  Chrift  is  repre- 
fented  as  a  facrifice,  and  other  figurative  interpretations  of 
it,  independently  of  this  doctrine.  He  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  (cntiments  of  the  Apoftolical  fathers,  and  though 
he  allows  that  fingle  expreflions  occur  in  their  writings 
which  feem  to  favour  the  doiSrine  of  atonement,  yet  the 
general  ftrain  (hews,  as  he  apprehends,  that  they  had  no 
proper  idea  of  it.  It  is  alfo  argued,  that  this  doctrine  is 
iiot  enumerated  as  an  article  of  Chrillian  faith  in  any  ancient 
fummary  of  Chriftian  doftrine.  To  the  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  figurative  language  of  fcripture.  Dr.  Piitft- 
ley  afcribes  that  advance  towards  the  doctnne  of  atonement, 
which  was  obferved  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Gro- 
tius  fhews  (Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  347.)  that  this  doftrine  is 
maintained  by  Theodorus  Abucara,  a  Greek  writer  of  the 
ninth  century  ;  but  in  the  Latin  church  it  does  not  fee.ii 
to  have  been  fixed  in  the  eleventh  century,  although  there 
are  obvious  and  indifputable  references  to  it  in  the  writings 
of  Anfelm,  and  alio  in  Theophilus,  a  Greek  writer  ci.:ed 
by  Grotius.  Wickhffe  evidently  beheved  the  abfolute  ire- 
cefllty  of  the  death  of  C'vrift  in  order  to  the  forgivenefs  of 
fin,  and  after  the  reformation  by  Luther,  the  doftrine  of 
fatisfaftion,  or  atonement  for  fin  was  reduced  to  a  regular 
fyftem  grounded  on  certain  principles,  and  purfued  to  its 
proper  extent.  It  was  unequivocally  avowed  in  the  coji- 
feifion  of  faith  prefented  to  Charles  V.  at  Augfburg,  in 
1530;  in  the  Helvetic  confeffion  of  the  vear  1536  ;  and  at 
the  fyr  jd  of  Dort,  in  l6l8.  It  is  no.v  the  doctrine  of  the 
ellablifhed  churches  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  it  is 
very  generally  retaifled,  at  kaft  in  fome  qualified  fenfe,  by 
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divines  and  others,  both  Trinitarian  and  Arian,  Soclmis 
difcarded  it,  and  his  followers  have  almoft  univeifally  ex- 
ploded it.  We  obferve,  that  thougli  the  word  ator.i meut 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament,  we  meet  with  it 
but  once  in  the  New  Teftament ;  and  in  olhi  r  places  the 
fame  original  word,  nxTo.'XT'Cc.yn,  is  rendered  reconi  ihation. 
As  for  thofe  who  rejeft  the  generally  received  doftrine  of 
the  atonement,  they  maintain,  tlmt  the  great  objeft  of  our 
Lord's  million  was  to  teach  the  doftrine  of  a  refurreftion  to 
a  future  immortal  hfe,  and  that  hence  arufe  the  peculiar  iic- 
ccffity  and  utility  of  his  own  death  and  relurreC^ion  as  a 
proof  of  his  doftrine.  See  Expiation,  Lustratio:*, 
Propitiation,  Sacrifice,  and  Satisfaction. 
Atonement,  Day  of.  See  Fcq/l  0/  "Expi at los.' 
ATONIA,  KTcvi'z,  in  Rledkinf,  a  term  which  fignifics.a 
want  of  tone,  firmnefs,  or  ftrength,  in  the  muicular  fibre  ; 
in  other  \vords,  a  relaxation  thereof;  from  a.  privative  and 
T'lio),  lendo,  J Jlrctch,  or  extend.  This  condition  takes  place 
cither  partially  or  generally  in  moft  forms  of  chronic  dif- 
eafes,  and  in  the  convaleicent  period  of  acute  difcafes.  The 
remedies  are  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  the 
fulphuric  acid,  cold  bathing,  country  air,  and  exei"cife>. 
with  a  mild  and  nohrifliing.  diet. 

ATONICS,  in  Grammar,  denote  words  unaccented.    Sec 
Acer,  NT. 

ATOOI,  orATTOwAi,  in  G^ofra/>/i_v,  the  moft  northern 
and  the  largeft  of  the  weft  group  of  the  Sandwich  Iflauds, 
being  about  300  miles  in  circumference  ;  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftatement  in  the  third  volume  of  Cap'.ain 
Cook's  voyage,  about  54,000  inhabitants.  It  has  -a  good 
road  and  anchoring  place  on  the  fouth  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
called  Wymoa.  Il  is  obferved,  in  the  account  of  Ponlock's 
and  Dixon's  Voyage  to  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America, 
that  the  eaft  fide  ol  the  ifland  rifes  gradually  from  the  fea,. 
till  it  tenniuates  in  high  land,  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland. 
The  height  of  the  moft  elevated  land  or  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  Marchand  (ubi  inlra.  p.  16.),  is  izi6  toifes. 
The  hills  are  clothed  to  the  fuinmit  with  lofty  trees,  exhi- 
biting a  beautitul  verdure.  The  land  next  the  fliore  on  the 
eaft  fide  is  uncultivated  and  dtftitute  of  inhabitants;  but  to 
the  wcftward  it  is  generally  cultivated,  and  houles  are  fcat- 
tered  along  the  fliore.  The  doireftic  animals  on  this  ifland 
are  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Its  principal  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  yams,  fweet  potatoes,  the  fugar  cane,  and  a  fweet 
root  called  by  the  natives,  tee.  Seme  trees  were  found, 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  fpreading  branchci-,  a  fmooth 
bark,  and  a  nut  refembling  a  wahr  t ;  others  about  nine 
feet  high,  with  bloflbms  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour  ;  and  a 
variety  with  nuts,  like  our  horfe  chefuuts,  which  arcufeJ  by 
the  natives  as  fubftitutes  for  candles,  and  give  an  excellent 
light.  The  ifland  affords  a  fupply  of  frefh  water.  In  March- 
and's  Voyage  (vol.  ii.  p.  80. ),  we  have  an  account  of  two 
Englifti  failors,  who  had  been  carried  off"  from  an  Englifh 
brig  by  the  natives  of  this  ifland,  and  who  confirmed  the 
report  of  captain  Cook  concerning  the  natives  of  tl;c  Sand- 
wich iflauds,  that  thefe  iflanders  are  cannibals,  and  eat  their 
prifoners.  The  relation,  however,  is  difputed ;  and  it  is 
fuggefted,  that  the  natives  of  thefe  ifland';  cut  in  pieces  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  enemies,  burn  their  flefli,  and  preferve 
their  bones  as  trophies  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
their  exploits.  Thus,  it  is  faid,  they  dealt  with  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  captain  Cook.  Li  the  voyage  of  Van- 
cijuvcr,  who  vifited  tliis  ifland  in  1792,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  proftitution  of  the  women  is  here  carried  to  the 
moft  wanton  excefs.  Vol.i.  p.  171.  N.  lat.  22°.  E.  long. 
200°  30'.  See  Sandwich  //lands. 
ATOTOTL;  in  Ornithology,  a  name  under  which  Seba 

di^fcribee 
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defcribes  tT;^e  purple  creeper,  or  Certhia  put-pvrta  of  Gmel. 
avis  virpjiniana  p!ioe;iicea  de  Atoiotl  di£la.  Seba  M'lf.  i'. 
ti  72.     S'c  Purpurea  Certhia. 

ATOUGIA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Portuoal 
in  the  province  of  Elbemadura,  feated  on  a.i  erniia^ce 
near  the  fea,  oppofue  to  the  rocks  called  Burlings,  defcnd-d 
by  a  caftlf,  and  containinjr  about  1300  inhabitants;  tw-o 
miles  and  an   half  eaft  of  Peniche. 

ATOUNI,  a  larg-e  tribe  of  Arabs  that  pofllfs  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Suez,  and  from  thence  go  up  between  the  Red  fea 
and  the  monntains  'b.at  bour.d  the  eaft  part  of  the  valley  of 
Egypt.     See  Howadat. 

ATOYAQUE,  a  deep  and  large  river  of  America,  in 
Mexico. 

ATRA,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Patella,  defcrlbed 
by  Schroet:  The  fhcll  is  black  and  ftriatcd  ;  vertex  pale  ; 
bottom  with  a  fpatnlate  browniih  Ipot,  and  furrounded  with 
a  horft-flioe  fl-.^ped  bi.iid  of  white.  About  an  inch  a.id  a 
quarter  in  length.     Tlie  country  is  xmknor.n. 


and 
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Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Helix,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
d    cont-fti'g    of  feven  whorls.      The    (hell  is   tapering, 
•ck,  and  minutely  ftriated  ;  whorls  rather  convex  ;  aper- 
ture  oblong-oval.      Gualt.  Teft. 

Atra,  in  Entomol.^y,  a  fpecies  of  Conops  {MyopaYdhr.) 
that  inhabits  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  abd(/oien  is  cy- 
liiidi-ical  and  incurvated  ;  body  black.  Gmel.  The  month 
of  this  iufeft  is  white  ;  antcnnat  black,  with  a  yellowilh 
band;   le^s  black;  polieiior  tfiighs  yellowifh. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Phal/Ena  (Bom'yx),  entirely  of  a 
footy-biack  colour,  and  without  fpots.  This  is  Bombyx 
hierac'n  of  Fabricius,  and  Tinea  gramiiicHa  of  Wien  Schmet- 
terl.  The  larva  is  black  and  hairy,  with  a  fanguineous 
dorfai  line  ;  it  fecretes  itfelf  within  a  follicle  compofed  of 
dried  'eaves  and  ftraws.     The  pnpa  is  ferruginous  brown. 

Atra,  a  ipecies  of  Cicada  (Cercopis  Fabr. )  of  a  large 
fize,  that  is  found  i.i  South  America.  It  is  black,  with  a 
marghal  fanguineous  ftripe  on  both  iides  of  the  wing-cafes. 
Fabricius,  Sec. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Podtjua,  very  common  in  Europe. 
It  is  globofe,  brown,  and  fhining  ;  antennae  long,  and  of 
many  joints.     Faun.  S'sc.  Linn.  Adt.  .Stockh.  1743. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Pimelia  {Hdops  Fabr.)  of  a  black 
colour,  with  ftriated  wing-cafes.  Gmel.  Fabr.  &c.  This  is 
Pyrochroa  [nigra}  nitida,  corpore  ovato,  thorace  convexo, 
antennis  pedibufque  fufcis,  of  Degeer.     Inhabits  Europe. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Buprestis,  that  inhabits  Germany, 
and  in  fome  reipefls  refembles  Buprcjlis  •virulis.  The  wing- 
cafes  are  entire,  fomewhat  linear  and  punftated  ;  thorax 
deflexed  ;  body  black  and  elongated.   Fabricius. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Lampvris  {Lycus  Fabr.)  of  a  deep 
black  colour  ;  thorax  orbicular,  and  with  the  wing-cafes 
red  ;  an  imprtfTed  black  fpot  on  the  back.  This  is  a  native 
of  Europe.  Muf.  I^clk.  Linn. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Cantharts,  the  body  of  which  is 
entirely  of  a  deep  black.  Fabricius.  A- native  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Nscydalis,  of  a  black  colour,  with 
all  the  thighs  clubbed.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Fa- 
bricius.    The  thigh  in  one  fex  iimple. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Leptura,  the  body  of  which  is  to- 
tally black.  Fabricius.  The  legs  of  this  kind  arc  fome- 
times  ferruginous.  Poda  calls  it  Leptura  itthiops,  and  Geol- 
frov,  Stenocorus  totiis  niger.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
black  colour,  with  rufous  antennas.  A  native  of  Europe, 
and  fuppofcd  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  ihhropw.  Gmel.  Fabr. 
&c. 
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Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Hispa,  the  body  of  which  fs  en- 
tirely deep  black.  Schr.  d.r  B.rl.  &c.  Gmel.  FabHcius 
d  -Icnbes  it  as  having  fiilifoim  antenna  ;  thorax  and  wine, 
cafes  fpinous  ;  and  body  black.  Geoffroy  calls  it  Crioctns 
atra  (pm.s  horrida.  It  inhabits  the  fouth  ..f  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Afia,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of  orafs 


Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Chrvsomela  (^///ja  Fabr.),  found 
in  Germany.     It  is  glolTy  or  fliining  black,  wiih  the  bafc  of 
the   antennjE,    and  {iks  of  the  f.;ct  pitcay-black.     Gmel 
Geoitroy,  &c 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  C'  crisELLA,  of  a  black  colour, 
with  two  yellow  fpots ;  margin  of  the  thorax  and  tail  vel- 
low.  Thuuberg.  The  body  of  this  infea  is  very  gibbous 
and  glabrous.  * 

Atra,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  called  in 
the  Arctic  Zoology  the  D:ijly  Fly-calchc:  It  is  of  an  olive- 
afh  colour;  breall  cinereous;  belly  pale  reddini-ycUow ; 
hc'.d,  tail,  and  quill  feathers  black  ;  margin  of  the  fccon- 
daries,  and  outer  web.  cf  the  exterior  tail  feathers  white. 
Gmtlm,  &c.  This  is  a  native  of  New  York,  where  it  ap-  ' 
pears  in-March,  and  departs  in  Auguft  ;  feeds  on  bees,  and 
lays  five  fmall  white  eggs  ;  legs  black. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Tanagra  that  inhabits  Guiana. 
This  bird  IS  cinereous ;  face,  chin,  and  throat  black  in  the 
male,  and  brown  in  the  female.  Buffon  calls  it  Camail  ou 
Cravatte,  and  Tangara  a  cravatte  noire  de  Cayenne.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  fcven  inches  ;  the  bill  and  legs  black  ; 
bale  of  the  upper  mandible  white. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Trisga  that  inhabits  the  banks  of 
the  Riiine.  The  head  and  neck,  are  black  ;  back  and  wings 
brownifli  intei-mixed  with  black  ;  bread  and  belly  cinereous, 
rump  cinereous,  undulated  with  black  and  white.     Sander. 

Atra,  a  fpecies  of  Ardea,  entirely  of  a  black  colour, 
with  a  fmootli  head  and  face,  bare  of  feathers.  Gmd.  The 
wings  are  glod'ed  with  blue.  Brifl".  calls  it  ardea  nigra  ; 
Enff.  heron  noir ;  and  Latham  the  black  heron.  It  inha- 
bits Silefia. 

Atra,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capita!  of  the  Arabians- 
of  S;ngaici.a;  who  formed  a  tribe,  which  polTeficd  an  inde- 
pendent territory  of  Mefopotamia.  Trajan  befieged  this 
place  in  the  year  117,  but  by  the  refillance  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  enterprife.  The  town  was  feated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain  in  a  dry  and  defert  country,  and  encom- 
paffed  by  a  itrong  wall.  It  retained  its  reputation  under 
Severus,  but  was  ruined  under  the  reign  of  the  erapcror 
Jovian. 

ATRABILARI^  Capsul.?:,  in  .in.ttomy.  See  Cap- 
sule. 

ATRABILIS,  Blaci  Bile,  in  Medicine.  The  ancients 
(fays  Dr.  Pcrcival),as  appears  from  Galen,  fuppofed  the  atra- 
bilis  to  be  derived  either  fro:r.  the  dregsof  the  blood,  or  from 
yellow  bile  torrefied  and  higiily  concoftcd.  A  celebrated 
modern  anatomilt  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  blood,  which 
having  lodged  fome  time  in  the  inteiHnal  canal,  has  acquired 
a  blacknefs  and' putridity.  But  is  it  not  (this  elegant  and 
ingenious  writer  a(ks)  more  probable,  that  in  general  it  is 
no  other  than  gall  become  acrid  by  llagnation  in  the  vefica 
fellea,  and  rendered  vifcid  by  the  abforption  of  its  fluid 
parts  r  When  difchargcd  into  the  duodenum  in  this  Rate, 
it  occafions  univerfal  ditlcrbance  and  diforder  till  evacuated 
either  by  vomiting  or  purging.  A  young  gentleman  who 
laboured  under  a  marafnais  produced  by  intempeiince, 
and  which  at  laft  proved  fatal,  voided  feveral  times  both 
by  ilool  and  vomiting  a  conliderable  quantity  of  black, 
tenacious,  and  moft  offenfive  biie.  The  fymptoms  which 
preceded  the  difcharge,  and  which  ceafed  foon  afterwardi. 
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were  a  quick  pulfe,  head-ach,  delirium,  V.iccup,  intenfe 
thirll,  inward  heat,  and  an  uncommon  falor  in  liis  breath. 
A  lady  aged  thirty,  unhappily  addifttd  to  habits  which 
have  a  peculiarly  pernicious  eiTccl  upon  the  liver,  after  a 
conftipation  of  t!ic  belly  during  fix  days,  was  fei/.ed  with  a 
violent  and  incefTant  vomiting  of  black  and  vifcid  bile.  The 
infufum  fcnnae  limoniatum,  warmed  with  the  tincl\n"e  of 
Columbo,  foon  checked  her  retching,  and  operating  by 
ftool,  prevented  the  return  of  her  vomiting.  The  matter 
difcharged  in  both  tliefe  cafes  bore  not  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  grumous  blood.  Dr.  Pcrcival  adds,  that  he  has 
fcveral  times  obfcrved  the  febrile  fymptoms  in  children, 
which  are  afcribed  to  dentition,  relieved  by  theft  pitchy 
flools ;  and  that  he  recollects  three  cafes  of  the  difcafe 
called  acute  aflhma  by  Dr.  Millar,  in  w;hich  the  paroxyfm.s 
feemed  to  be  critically  terminated  by  a  fimikr  evacuation. 
Whether,  in  thefe  initances,  the  black  bile  was  the  caufe 
or  the  effedl  of  the  difeafe,  cannot  (he  obferves)  with  cer- 
tainty be  determined  ;  but  the  former  a])pcars  to  him  to 
be  the  more  probable  opinion.  Percival's  EfTays,  Medical, 
Philofophical,  and  Experimental,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  4th  edit. 
This  view  of  the  fubjedt  is  very  fatisfaftory  ;  but  as  an 
evacuant,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  diforder,  we  would 
fuggeft  the  employment  of  calomel.  Black  bile  was  fup- 
pofed  by  the  ancients  to  conftitute  a  peculiar  temperament, 
which  they  termed  the  atrabiliary  or  melancholic  tempera- 
ment.     See  Tf  MPF.RASIENTS. 

The  difeafe  termed  Melnena,  or  morbus  niger,  in  which 
there  is  a  dark-eoloured  bloody  difcharge,  unaccompanied  by 
griping  pains  and  acute  fever,  feems  to  be  a  fpecics  of 
diarrhrea.  (See  Mel^ena.)  Before  we  clofc  this  article, 
we  would  obferve,  that  black  or  pitchy  llools  may  be 
occafioned  either  by  difcoloured  bile,  or  by  the  effufion  of 
venous  blood  into  the  inteftinal  canal.  An  experienced 
praftitioner  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  diilinguifli  the  dif- 
ference; but  if  any  doubt  arife,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to 
chemical  analyfis. 

ATRACES,  in  Ancttnt  Geography,  a  people  of  Europe, 
in  that  part  of  Greece  called  jEtolia.  Their  country  was 
watered  by  the  river  Atrax,  whence  their  name. 

ATRACTYLIS,  in  Botany  (from  al^anlof,  fufus,  a 
fphuHc),  diftaff-thiftle,  Ein.  Gen.  930.  Reich.  1009. 
ochrcb.  12^9.  dzk,  J'yiigen/Jia  polygamta  tequalis.  Nat. 
Ord.  compopix  Gen.  Cliar.  Cal.  outer  many-leaved,  linear, 
large,  rougksned,  permanent,  confining  the  common  one  ; 
common  ovate,  imbricate ;  the  fcales  oblong,  very  many, 
lanceolate,  converging,  unarmed.  Cor.  compound  radiate; 
coroliules  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  tubular  on  the  diflc  ; 
herm.  ligulaie  in  the  ray  ;  propter  of  the  diflc  fuuncl-form, 
five  cleft;  of  the  ray,  ligulatc,  flat,  five-tootlied.  Shim. 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  (hort  ;  anther  cylindric,  tubu- 
lar. P'ljl.  of  the  difl< ;  germ  very  dwrt  ;  ftyle  hliform,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Sc'ignm  bifid ;  of  the  ray  very  like 
that  of  the  di(l<,  but  obi'cure  and  withered.  Per.  none  ; 
calyx  converging.  Seeds  turbinate,  comprtfled;  down  plu- 
mofe.     Rec.  villofe,  flat. 

EfiT.  Gen.  Char.  Ccr.  radiated  ;  coroliules  of  the  ray 
five-toothed. 

Species,  i.  A.  ginnm'ifera,  gummy  rooted  atraftylis. 
*'  Flowers  ftemlefs."  From  the  root  which  is  perennial, 
iffue  many  narrow  deeply  fmuated  leaves,  armed  with  fpincs 
on  their  edges.  Thefe  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  between 
them  the  flower  is  fituated ;  it  is  white  at  the  bolder,  but 
yellow  at  the  dific.  A  native  of  Italy.  The  root  abounds 
with  a  gummy  matter,  which  has  occafioned  it  to  be  chewed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  maftich.  2.  A.  humilis,  dwarf 
airad^ylis,    Cavan.    Hifp.  40.   t.  54.  (i.  13arr,  rar.  1127. 
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t.  592.  "  Leaves  tooth-fmuatcd  ;  flower  radiated,  fenced 
with  an  expanding  involucre  ;  ftcm  herbaceous."  Stems 
nearly  a  foot  high  ;  leaves  indented,  fpinous  at  the  edges; 
flowers  purple,  in  heads  on  the  branches;  root  biennial. 
A  native  of  France  and  Spain,  flowering  in  June.  Cava- 
nille's  defciiption    of  this    plant  differs    from    the   above. 

3.  A.  canrelhita,  netted  atraftylis.  "  Involucres  latticid, 
bellying,  linear,  toothed  ;  calyxes  ovate  ;  flowers  flofcu- 
lous."  Annual,  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  producing  two  or 
three  flender  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  head  of 
flowers  like  thofe  of  the  thiUle,  with  an  involucre  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  narrow  leaves,  armed  with  fpines  on 
their  fides,  and  curioufly  netted  over,  which  keeps  olf 
the  flies  ;  florets  purple.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope.    It   was  cultivated  here  in   the  time  of  Parkinfon. 

4.  A.  hincea  ;  lance-leaved  atraftylis.  "  Involucres  pinnate, 
leaves  lanceolate,  ciliate,  fmooth."  Stem  a  foot  high, 
flexuofe,  branching  ;  leaves  alternate,  acute,  feflfile,  eredt  ; 
flowers  on  the  branches  terminal,  folitary,  fubfeffile.  It 
differs  from  the  third  in  having  fmootli  leaves,  and  a  leafy 
Item.  5.  A.  o-oata  ;  ovate-leavtd  atraftylis.  "  Involucres 
pinnate,  leaves  ovate,  ciliate  fmooth."  Stem  fimple,  (freaked, 
fearcely  a  foot  high  ;  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  acute,  nerved, 
pale  underneath  ;  petioles  with  ciliate  edges ;  flowers  ter. 
minating,  folitaiy.  Both  thefe  laft  are  natives  of  Japan. 
6.  A.  oppofuifolia  ;  oppofite-leaved  atractylis.  "  Leaves  op- 
pofite."  Leaves  and  calyxes  tomentofe  underneath.  Recep- 
tacle with  hair-like  chaff.  In  the  ligulate  florets  the  anthers 
are  effete,  and  there  is  neither  llyle  nor  Itigma.  A  native 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  7.  A.  purpurata ;  purple- 
flowered  .atraftylis.  Smith.  Ic.  ined.  3.  6).  "  Leaves  ha- 
ftate,  runcinate."  Stem  round,  woolly  ;  leaves  crowded,  a 
fpan  in  length,  acute,  irregularly  toothed,  veined,  tomentofe 
underneath  ;  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  branched,  an- 
gular, rugged,  woolly,  covered  at  top  with  linear  acute 
fcales ;  flowers  large,  ereft,  fpecious,  purple ;  recep- 
tacle naked.  Found  by  Mutis  in  New  Grenada.  8.  A. 
Mexicatia  ;  Mexican  atraftylis.  Smith.  Icon.  ined.  66. 
"  Leaves  oblong,  quite  entire."  Stem  fhrubby  ;  branches 
fimple,  leafy,  without  fpines,  covered  with  a  downy  fubflance ; 
leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  netted  veins  ; 
beneath  very  white,  tomentofe  ;  petioles  keeled,  tomentofe ; 
flower  terminating,  nodding,  purple,  fupported  by  two  or 
three  brac^e-fliaped  leaflets  ;  receptacle  with  very  fliort 
chaffs.     Found  by  Mutis  in  Mexico. 

Propngiil'ion  and  Cullure.  "I,  2,  3.  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  mull  be  obtained  from  the  countries  in  which 
they  grow  naturally  :  tliefe  fliould  be  fown  on  a  border  of 
light  earth,  in  a  warm  lltuation,  early  in  April,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fliould 
be  thinned,  and  thofe  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranf- 
planted,  leaving  the  others  two  feet  afnnder  ;  after  which, 
the  only  culture  they  require  is,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  to  cover  the  roots  with 
fome  old  tanner's  bark  to  prevent  the  frofl  from  penetrating 
the  ground.  The  other  fpecies  are  yet  llrangers  to  Euro- 
pean gardens  ;  and  whenever  they  are  introduced,  will  re« 
quire  the  proteflion  of  a  green-houfe  or  Hove."  See  Mar- 
tyn's  Miller's  Dic^. 

Atractylis.      See  Carthamus. 

ATRA  Dies,  m  Antiquity,  denotes  a  fatal  day,  whereon 
the  Romans  received  fome  memorable  defeat.  The  word 
literally  imports  a  black  day ;  a  denomination  taken  from 
the  colour,  which  is  the  emblem  of  death,  and  mourning. 
Whence  the  Thracians  had  a  cuftom  of  marking  all  their  ' 
happy  days  with  white  Hones,  or  calculi,  and  their  unhappy 
days  with  black  opes,  which  they  call,  at  the  clofe  of  each 
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day,  into  an  urn.  At  the  perfon's  death,  the  flones  were  taken 
om,  and  from  a  comparifon  of  the  numbers  of  e-.ch  com- 
plexion, a  judgment  was  made  of  the  felicity  or  iufehcity 
of  his  courfe  of  life. 

The  dies  atiw,  or  airi,  were  afterwards  denominated  iieftiS;, 
and po/icri.  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  day  when  the  tri- 
bunes were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  at  the  river  Allia.  and  lofl 
the  city;  alfo  that  on  which  the  battle  of  Cannx  was  fought  ; 
and  feveral  others  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar,  as  atra, 
or  unforlunate. 

ATRAGENE,  in  Botany,  a  family  of  plants  refemb- 
ling  Clematis,  but  without  a  neclary,  Liff.  g.  695.  Schreb. 
949.  Csrtn.  74.  JufF.  232.  CVdh,  poljamlria  pohgyma. 
Nat.  Ord.  r,ui!llfiliqu.t.  Rii,tunculac;x.  JulT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal. 
perianth  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  oval,  fpreading,  obtufe,  deci- 
duous. Cor.  petals  twelve  (in  A.  capenfis  about  twenty), 
linear,  veiy  narrow  at  the  bafe,  obtufe,  fpreading.  Stain. 
filaments  veiy  many,  very  {hort  (outer  petal-hkc,  two 
anthered);  anthers  oblong,  acuminate,  (horter  than  the 
calyx.  Plft.  gernis  numerous,  oblong;  ftyles  viilofe,  per- 
manent ;  iiigma  fimple,  the  length  of  the  anthers.  Per. 
none.  Seais  numerous,  ending  in  a  hairy  tail  (capfules 
feather-tailed). 

EflT.Gen.  Char.  Cal.  four-leaved.  Pet.  twelve.  Seeiis,  tailed. 

Species,  i.  A.ja^o/nVj,  japonefe  atragene.  '.'  Ereft,  leaves 
oppofite,  triternate  ;  leaflets  ovate,  gafhed."  Stem  angular, 
ftreaked,  fubdichotomous,  viilofe,  two  feet  high  ;  leaflets 
acute,  toothed,  very  thinly  viilofe  ;  petiole  ftem-elafping ; 
flowers  from  the  diviiwns  of  the  ftem,  few,  on  elongated  one- 
flowered  iiliform  peduncles ;  petals  more  than  twenty,  pur- 
ple within,  white-tomentofe  without.  Were  it  not  for  the 
number  of  its  petals  it  would  belong  to  the  anemone.  A 
native  of  Japan.  2.  A.  alphia.  Alpine  atragene,  Jacq. 
Auft.  3.^.241.  Clematis  Sibirica,  Mill.  fig.  t.  284.  "  Leaves 
doubly  ternate,  ferrate,  outer  petals  four-fold."  Stems 
(lender,  weak,  covered  with  brown  thin  bark  ;  leaflets  two 
inches  long,ot  a  deep  green  colour  ;  peduncles  naked,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  one-flowered ;  calyx  yellowifli,  white 
within.  This  plant  is  differently  defcribed  by  feveral 
Lotanifts,  and  Jacquia  aflerts  that  the  Auflrian  plant  is 
fpecifically  different  from  the  Alpine.  A  native  of  the 
High  Alps  of  Switzerland,  &c.  3.  A.  capenjis.  Cape 
atragene.  "  Leaves  ternate ;  leaflets  gaflied,  toothed, 
outer  petals  five-fold."  Scape  finiple,  fix  or  feven  inches 
long  ;  involucre  in  the  middle  of  the  fcape,  compofed  of 
{welling,  ovate,  viilofe,  foliaceous  ilipules  ;  leaves  wedge- 
fliaped,  trifid,  acute,  naked  ;  petals  about  twenty,  vi-hite, 
the  fix  lower  ones  broader,  viilofe  underneath,  purplifli. 
A  native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  A.  teniiifolici,  fine- 
leaved  atragene.  "  Leaves  doubly  pinnate  ;  pinnules  linear, 
entire."  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  5.  A.  zeyhmua, 
Ceylonefe  atragene.  "  Tendrils  two-leaved."  Caulefccnt, 
fcandent ;  leaves  oppofite,  compound,  conjugate;  leaflets 
ovate,  entire,  or  fometimes  with  a  fingle  tooth,  three  nerved, 
on  very  fhort  footftalks :  panicle  terminal,  compofed  of  a 
twice  trifid  peduncle,  bearing  commonly  nine  flowers; 
petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  purplifli.  A  native  of 
Ceylon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fecond  fpecies  may  be 
increafed  by  cuttings  or  layers  in  the  fame  manner  as  Cle- 
matis. In  a  ftrong  foil,  and  trained  againft  a  wall,  it  will 
rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eigiit  feet.  The  flowers  appear 
early,  and  if  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  they  make  a 
handfome  appearance  ;  but  as  this  plant  is  apt  to  put  out 
leaves  ver)'  early  in  the  fpring,  it  is  frequently  nipped  by 
the  frofts.  The  other  fpecies  have  not  yet  been  cultivated 
ill  England-     See  Martyn's  Miller's  Did. 
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ATRALIS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal;eha 
{Geomdra),  of  a  black  colour,  with  two  white  .''pot i  on 
each  V  ing.  Fabr.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  &c.  Tliis  is  a  native  of 
Europe ;  it  is  called  Thalsena  funeraria  by  Miill.  Zool. 
Dan.  Phalxna  fnnebris  Act.  nidrof.  and  phalxna  guttalis, 
Wicn,  Seiimettcrl,  &c. 

ATR AMENTA.     See  Inks. 

ATRAMENTATA,  \a  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Pha- 
LAN  A  (Giomrlra)  that  inhabits  Eiuopc.  The  wings  arc 
white,  fprinkled  with  black  dots. 

■"■/ R-AMlTiE,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a  name  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut,  or  Hadramuth,  a  rich  and 
flounfliing  country  of  Aiabia  Felix.     See  Hadram.aut. 

AT  RANI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Citra,  fituatc  between  two  cliff's,  joined  together 
by  buildings.  Along  the  valley  a  road  winds  up  to  Ravcllo 
and  Scala,  two  epifcopal  cities,  or  rather  ftraggling  villages, 
on  the  mountain  tops.  It  is  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Amalfi. 

ATRAPKAXIDIS.  m  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cry  p- 
TOCKPHALus,  about  the  fize  of  C.  quadripunclatu'.  It  is 
black,  with  three  red  fpots ;  wing-cafes  tellaeeous,  with 
three  black  fpots;  flianks  rufous.  Fabr.  ^Mk  \^  chryjomela 
atrnphax'ulis  of  Pallas,  and  inhabits  Siberia. 

ATRAPHAXIS,  in  Botany,  an  exotic  plant,  rcfem- 
bhng  polygonum.  Lin.  g.  449.  Schreb.  612.  Gaertn.  t.  119, 
JuflT.  82.  Clafs,  hexanJria  digynla.  Nat.  Order,  holoracem. 
Polygonecc.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved; 
leaflets  oppofite,  lanceolate,  coloured,  permanent.  Cor. 
petals  two,  roundifli,  finuate,  larger  than  the  calyx,  perma- 
nent. Siam.  filaments  fix,  capillary,  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ;  anthers  roundifli.  Pi/I.  germ  comprtfled ;  ftyle 
none  ;  fligmas  two,  capitate.  Per.  none  ;  calyx  clofej,  in- 
cluding the  feed.  Seed  one,  roundifh,  comprcfFcd.  Obf. 
A.  undulata  has  a  four-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-leaved.  Pet.  two,  finuate ;  flig- 
mas capitate.     Seed,  one. 

Species,  i.  A.  fpinofa,  prickly-branched  atraphaxis. 
L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  27.  1. 14.  "Branches  fpiny."  It  rifes 
fiaur  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  many  weak  lateral 
branches,  amicd  with  fpines,  and  fumilhed  with  fmall  fpear- 
fliaped  fmooth  leaves,  of  an  afli- colour.  Flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  flioots  in  chifters,  each  confifling  of  two  white 
pL'tals  tinged  with  purple,  included  in  a  two-leaved  calvx,  of 
a  white  herbaceous  colour.  L'Heritier  has  defcribed  this 
plant  very  particularly,  vide  1.  c.  It  is  a  native  of  Arme- 
nia, Siberia,  and  Perfia,  flowering  in  Auguft.  Cultivated 
bv  Miller  in  1759.  2.  i\.  undulata,  waved-ltaved  atraphaxis. 
Dill.  Elth.  36.  t.  32.  f.  36.  (called  arbufcuia  africana,  &c.) 
"  Without  fpines."  Stems  about  a  foot  long  ;  leaves  ovate, 
obtufe,  waved  at  the  edges,  alternate,  longer  than  the  in- 
ternodes.  Flowers  in  oblong  fpikcs,  at  the  ends  of  the 
ftem  and  branches,  furnifhed  v.ith  (hort  bradles.  Caljx 
yellow,  involving  the  fruit.  The  flowers  are  commonly 
quadrifid,  but  fometimes  they  are  fix-parted,  with  eight 
llamens.  Several  authors  make  this  to  be  a  fpecies  of  poly- 
gonum, while  others  would  unite  the  two  genera. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  "  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants 
not  ripening  in  England,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  lummer  months.  In  wjntcr  they  mud  be 
fcreened  from  hard  froll,  which  commonly  dcllroys  fuch  as 
are  planted  in  the  open  air."  See  Martyn's  ^LUcr's 
Dic^. 

ATRARIA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Perca  tlwt 
inhabits  Carolina,  and  is  called  by  Garden,  the  black  fiOi. 
The  body  is  black,  and  the  fins  fpotted  with  whilifh. 
Gmelin.    The  anterior  gill-cover  is    denticulated,   pofte- 
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rior  ciliatea  ;   lateral  line  ftraight ;   dorfal  fins  I'meated  with 
white.  -       . 

Atrata,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecics  of  Patella.  This 
Thell  is  rather  convex,  narrow,  white,  lineated  with  red  ; 
ontfide  fpotted  with  black,  with  elevated,  convex,  unequal  > 
ftrix  ;  aperture  at  the  vertex  oblong,  bordered  with  chtl- 
nut.  Scb.rdet.  This  fnell  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
ill  length,  with  a  crenated  margin',  and  the  vei'tical  aperture 
furrounded  with  a  reddifh  ring  within. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Nerita,  found  in  the  Atlantic, 
American,  and  South  feas.  Shell  deep,  blacii,  glabrous, 
very  tjiinly  Rriated  above ;  both  hps  white  ;  exterior  one 
very  linelv  fukated,  and  fomev/hat  toothed  within  ;  inner 
one  concave,  rugofe,  and  tuberculated.     Ch.emnitz. 

Atrata,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Scolia  that  inha- 
bits America,  It  is  hairy  and  black ;  wings  ferruginous, 
and  black  at  the  tip.    Pabricius. 

ATRATA,'a  fpLcies  of  TipuLA.  The  wings  are  glau- 
cous; marginal  dot  and  body  black;  firll  fegment  of  the 
abdomen  and  legs  rufous.  Fu.  Suec.  Linn.  This  is  t'tpula 
ichreumoiiea  of  Degeer.  Inhabits  Europe.  The  abdomen 
of  the  female  is  recurved,  fubulate,  and  very  pointed. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Musca  fMn^io  F?.br.)  that  in- 
habits Italy.  It  is  black,  and  without  fpots  ;  wings  hya- 
line, with  a  black  marginal  fpot.     Fabr.  Gmel. 

Atrata,  a  fpeciesof  Mutilla  that  is  found  in  Africa. 
It  is  black  ;  thorax  rufous  above  ;  abdomen  blue,  with  two 
white  bands.  Fsbricius.  Tliis  is  mutilla  atra,  abdomine  tal- 
cia  alba,  thorace  immaculato  of  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  it  is  hairy, 
and  has  brownifli  wings. 

Atrata  a  foecies  of  Formica,  with  four  fpines  on  the 
thorax  ;  neaa  depreffed  and  marginated,  with  two  fpines  on 
•each  fide.  This  h  formica  qiiadritJens  oi  Degeer,  zvA  tapilat 
of  Marcgrave  Braf.  252.  It  inhabits  South  America  ;  is 
black,  with  an  obtufe  head  ;  jaws  very  (hort  ;  petiole  of  the 
abdomen  bituberculated. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  of  a  black  colour; 
back  with  a  yellow-green  baud,  and  three  curves  of  the 
fame  colour.      Inhabits  England.     Forfter's  Nov.  Inf. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Phryganea  that  inhabits  Siberia. 
It  is  black  ;  wings  whitifh,  with  many  fpots,  and  two  bands 
of  black.     Lepechin.  1 

Atrata,  "a  fpecies  of  Phaljena  (Geometra).  The 
flrft"  wings  whicifli,  and  black  at  the  bafe,  with  a  broad 
black  llripe ;  fecond  pair  browailh,  with  two  white  undu- 
lated ftreaks.     Linn.  S:c.  » 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  found  in  China,  and  de- 
fcribed  in  Donovan's  Infefts  of  China,  under  the  name  of 
cicada  atrata,  great  black  Chinefe  frog-hopper.  The  co- 
lour is  black,  with  white  wings,  black  at  the  bafe,  and 
veined  with  yellowiih  brown.  This  is  fuppofed  from  its 
being  extremely  common  in.  China,  to  be  tlie  fpecies  of  Ci- 
cada obferved  by  fir  George  Staunton,  in  the  route  of  the 
Britifh  embafly  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  noticed  in  his 
work  under  the  trivial  name  of  the  uoify  cicada.  "The 
mufic  emitted  by  a  fpecies  of  cicada,"  fays  that  writer, 
"  v.as  not  of  the  vocal  kind,  but  produced  by  the  motion  of 
two  flaps  or  lamells,  which  cover  the  abdomen,  or  belly 
of  the  infeft.  It  is  thefignal  of  invit:ition  from  the  male  of 
that  fpecies  to  allure  the  female,  vs-hich  latter  is  quite  un- 
provided with  thefe  organs  of  courtfliip.". — On  this  fubjecl 
it  is  remarked,  in  the  Hiftoi-y  of  Chinefe  Infects  referred  to 
above,  that  thefe  organs  of  found  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  individual  fpecies  fir  George  defcribes  ;  all  the  males 
in  that  feftion  of  Linnaean  cicadae  v/hich  Fabricius  calls 
tettlgotia,  are  furnifhed  with  fuch  lamell?»,  and  emit  a  fjund 
in  like  manner ;  and  the  males  of  thofe  fpecies  included  in 
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the  other  feclions  of  that  genus  are  certainly  furninied  with 
them  alfo,  although  in  fome  kinds  they  are  very  fmall,  and 
in  a  few  inftances  not  vifiblc  to  the  naked  eye.  Thefe  organs 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  fpeaking  of  the  genu* 
cicada. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Melof.  ( Mylnhr'n  Fatir.)  It  is 
of  a  deep  gloify  black,  with  a  yellow-waved  band  near  the 
apex.      Is  found  near  the  Cafpian  lea.     Pallas. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  I^ytta,  the  body  of  which  is 
entirely  brov.-n  and  imn.aculate.  Fab'icius.  Inhabits  Bar- 
bary. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Silp ha.  It  is  black  ;  wing-cafes 
punftated,  with  three  elevated  lines ;  thorax  entire.  A  na- 
tive of  Europe. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Cicinbela  (Elaphrus  Fabricius), 
defcribed  by  Pallas  as  being  entirely  deep  black  and  opake. 
Pall.  It.  I  App.  n.42.  A  native  of  Siberia  ;  in  form  and 
frze  refembles  Cicindela  germanica,  and  it  is  conjectured  by 
Gmelin  may  ttot  properly  belong  to  the  Elaphrus  genus. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  defcribed  by  Geof- 
frey as  a  native  of  France.  This  kind  is  black,  with  wings 
of  a  blood-red  colour.    Gmel. 

Atrata,  a  ipeeies  of  Cassida,  about  the  fize  of  caf- 
fida  nebulofa,  or  rather  fmaller.  It  is  black,  with  the 
fliield  of  the  head  languinecus  in  front.  Found  in  Auf- 
tria. 

Atrata,  in  Ornhholo^y,  a  fpecies  of  Tanagra  that 
is  entirely  black  and  fliining.  This  h  eralc-rir.a  atra  of  Linn. 
Syft.  Nat.,  and  i/aci  tanager  of  Latham.  Is  a  native  of 
India,  and  has  the  back  gloffed  with  fliiniug  blue.  About 
the  fize  of  a  thrufh. 

Atrata,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla,  called  by  Latham 
the  black  red-tail.  This  bird  is  fix  inches  in  length  ;  colour 
black  ;  crown  lead-colour ;  quill  feathers  black  ;  exterior 
margins  of  the  fecondaries  rufous ;  the  two  middle  ones 
black.    Gmelin.     Its  country  is  unknown. 

ATRATO,  in  Geography,  a  confiderable  river  of  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Cartha- 
gena. 

ATRATORIUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Ichneu- 
mon, with  the  fcutel  white  ;  thorax  without  fpots  ;  three 
laft  fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  white  ;  legs  ru- 
fous.    A  native  of  Germany. 

ATRATUS,  Hugh,  in  Biography,  born  at  Evefham, 
in  Worcefterfhire,  made  inch  proficiency  in  philofophy,  ma- 
thematics, and  medicine,  that  he  was  efteemcd  the  phoenix 
of  his  age.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Nicholas  III. 
and  addicting  himfelf  to  the  church,  in  1281,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  cardinalate.  Me, died  of  the  plague  in  12S7. 
The  works  attributed  to  him  are,  "  Cauones  medicinales, 
fupe'r  Opus  Febrium  Ifaaci  Opufculuin."  "  De  Genealo- 
giis  Humanis."     Eloy. 

Atratus,  in  Conckology,  afpecies  of  Turbo,  of  a  black- 
:{h  colour,  with  double  alternate  black  nnd  cinereous  moni- 
liform  belts  of  granulations  ;  and  a  fingle  tooth  on  the  pil- 
lar lip.  About  the  fize  of  a  nut,  and  inhabits  the  Nicobar 
iflands.     Gmelin. 

Atratus,  a  fpecies  of  Murex  of  a  deep  black  ;  whorls 
tranfverfely  ftriatcd  with  tubercles ;  pillar  with  a  fingle 
plait ;  tail  ftraight,  Born. ;  whorls  of  the  fpire  ten  in  num- 
ber ;  lip  crenulated. 

Atratus,  ra  Entomologf,  a  fpecies  of  Tenebrio.  (Scaii- 
)iis  Fabr. )  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  is  entirely  black 
and  gloffy.  Gmel.  Fabr.  &c.  The  wiig-cafes  arc  united, 
and  the  anterior  kgs  bidentated. 

Atratus,  a  Ipecies  of  Curculio  found  at  the  cape  of 
Good   Hope.     It  is  glabrous,    ftiining-black ;    wing-cafes 
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ftriated,  with  imprened  dots  on  the  interflices.  Spairm.  nov. 
ad.   Stockh.  1785. 

Atratijs,  a  fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus.  (CrhjccrU 
Fabr.)  It  inhabits  Tranqucbar;  is  pale  with  the  wing-cafes 
entirely  margined  with  deep  black.     Gmtl.  &c. 

Atratus,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx  ( Prwni/j  Fabr.)  that 
inhabits  Ceylon.  The  thorax  is  bidentated  on  each  fide  ; 
body  black;  antennae  moderate,  with ferrated fpines  in  front. 
Gmclin,  &c. 

Atratus,  an  European  fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  a  black 
colour,  with  orbicular  thorax,  pale  wing-cafes,  varied  with 
black  ;  antenna  and  legs  ferruginous-brown.  Muf.  Lel]<. 
Linn. 

Atratus,  a  fpecies  of  Ten e brio  found  in  Egypt;  it  is 
entirely  black  and  glabrous.  Gmel.  The  wing- cafes  are 
united,  and  the  anterior  legs  bidentated. 

Atratus,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  an  oblong  form 
{Oblongm  SeA.)  and  entirely  of  a  deep  black.  Geoffroy. 
Inhabits  France. 

Atratus,  a  fpecies  of  Hemorobius  found  in  Africa. 
The  wings  are  whitifh;  firft  pair  fpotted  with  black;  body 
black.  This  is  a  large  inftft,  and  inhabits  Africa;  the 
thorax  is  hairy,  and  the  abdomen  cylindrical.     Fabricius. 

Atratus,  a  fpecies  of  Ichneumon  that  inhabits  Europe. 
It  is  black;  abdomen  ferruginous,  with  the  four  extreme 
fcgments  black ;  legs  rufous ;  antenna  ferruginous,  annulated 
witii  brown,  and  tipped  with  black.  A  native  of  Europe. 
Muf.  Le(l<.  Linn.  Ohf.  In  Gmelin's  fubdivifion  of  the  ich- 
neumon genus,  thisinleft  belongs  to  that  family  which  has 
the  fcutel  and  thorax  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the  antennas 
annulated  or  banded.  Another  fpecies  occurs  under  the 
fame  fpecific  name,  which  belongs  to  that  family  in  which 
the  fcutel  and  thorax  are  of  one  colour,  and  the  antennae 
black.  This  is  a  large  infect,  and  inhabits  America.  It  is 
black;  head,  legs,  and  ftreak  on  the  tail,  yellow;  fting  very 
long.  Fabricius.  The  mandibles  and  ftreak  between  the 
eyes  are  black;  wings  duflcy;  lling  thrice  the  lengh  of  the 
body. 

Atratus,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  Echinus 
that  inhabits  India.  It  is  hcmifpherical-oval,  and  rather  de- 
prefled,  with  very  (hort,  obtufe,  truncated  fpines;  the  mar- 
ginal ones  clubbed  and  depreffed.  Gmclin.  This  is  c'ularis 
■violacm  of  Klein,  and  vkleHe  egel-nmihr  of  Phelf.  Zee-eg. 
p.  30.  The  form  of  this  kind  is  rather  orbicular,  cinereous 
inclining  to  violet;  f paces  ten,  very  finely  granulated,  with 
a  row  of  larger  tubercles,  in  the  larger  ones  difpofed  in  a 
quincunx  order,  and  a  double  row  in  the  fmaller  ones; 
avenues  brown,  excavated,  granulated,  with  four  rows  of 
pores;  fpines  violet,  fome  of  them  clubbed,  fome  anguLited 
at  the  tip,  and  fome  cylindrical. 

ATREBATII,  or  Attrebatii,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  people  of  Britain,  fituated  next  to  the  Bibroci,  in  part  of 
Bcrklhire  and  part  of  Oxfordfhire.  According  to  Camden 
they  inhabited  Berkfhire;  but  Baxter  fays  that  their  country 
was  Oxfordlhire.  Thev  occupied,  as  it  is  faiJ,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  weftcrn  parts  of  Berkfiiire,  from  the  river 
Lodden  on  the  fouth-eaft,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  on  the 
north-welt  and  weft,  and  the  hills  of  Eaft  Ilfley,  Lamborn, 
and  Aflibury  on  the  fouth.  The  Atrebatii  were  one  of 
thofe  Belgic  colonies  which  had  come  out  of  Gaul  into 
Britain,  and  there  retained  their  ancient  name  :  for  they 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Belgx,  who  inhabited  the  country  which 
is  now  called  Artois.  They  are  mentioned  by  Cxfar  among 
the  nations  which  compofed  the  Belgic  confederacy  againll 
him;  and  the  quota  of  troops  which  they  engaged  to  furnilh 
on  that  occafion  was  15,000.  Comius  of  Arras  was  a  king 
or  chieftain  among  the  Atrebatii  in  Gaul  in  Cscfar  s  Umcj 
Vol.  III. 
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and  he  feems  to  have  pofTefTed  fome  authority,  or  at  Icaft. 
fome  influence,  over  our  Atrebatii  in  Britain;  for  he  wa« 
deputed  by  Cafar  to  perfuade  them  to  fubmiflion.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  this  colony  of  the  Atrebatii  had  not  been 
fettled  in  Britain  very  long  before  that  time.  Thefe  were 
among  thofe  Ijiitifli  tribes  which  fubmitted  to  Csfar;  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  remarkable  refiftance  which  they  made 
againft  the  Romans  at  their  next  invafion  under  Claudius. 
It  is  probable,  that  before  this  fccond  invafion  they  had  been 
fubdued  by  fome  of  the  neighbouring  ftatcs,  perhaps  by  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Cattivellauni,  which  will  account  for 
their  being  fo  little  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Calliva  Attrc- 
batum,  mentioned  in  Antonine's  Itinerary,  and  called  by 
Ptolemy,  Calcua,  feems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebatii;  though  our  antiquaries  differ  in  their  fcntimcnts 
concerning  the  fitnation  of  this  ancient  city;  fome,  with 
Horfley,  placing  it  at  Silchefter  in  Hamprtiirc,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Bcrklhire;-  Stukcley,  at  Farnhain;  and  moft  others, 
with  Camden  and  Baxter,  placing  it  at  Wallingford  in 
Berkfhire.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  countr)-  of 
the  Bibroci  and  Atrebatii  was  within  the  Roman  province 
called  Britannia  Prima,  or  in  that  called  Flavia  Csefarienfis; 
but  it  feems  moft  probable  that  it  was  in  the  lalt  of  thefe 
provinces.  Henry's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  248.  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  See 
Ancalites. 

ATRELLA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^na 
[Tinea)  that  inhabits  Italy.  The  wings  and  body  are 
black  and  bronzed;  apex  of  the  pofterior  ones,  and  the  tail 
teftaceous. 

ATRESIA,  from  a,  and  Tjaa;  whence  Tilfau,  toperforate; 
in  Surgery,  imperforation,  or  the  ftate  of  thofe  pcrfons  who 
want  fome  natural  aperture. 

ATRETI,  thofe  perfons  of  either  fex,  in  whom  tlic 
anus,  or  genitals,  are  imperforate,  orclofc,  whether  naturally, 
or  occafioned  by  fome  accident  or  difeafe,  as  the  growth  of 
fome  fleftiy  excrefeence,  or  a  membrane  which  Hops  the 
orifice. 

ATRI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdon\ 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  AbiuEzo  Ultra;  nine  miles  eaft 
ofTeramo.      See  Adria. 

ATRIB,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Damiata  branch  of  the  Nile.  A  little  below  it  runs  a  large 
canal,  which  empties  itfclf  into  the  lake  Menzalc,  towards 
the  eaftern  part  of  it.  The  cottages  that  compofe  thii 
village,  cover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  jtlrilis,  which, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  was  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  towns  in  Egypt.  But  no  remains  of  its  former 
extent  and  grandeur  now  exift. 

ATRIBUNIE,  a  river  that  runs  through  the  weflcrm 
part  of  the  illand  of  St.  Domingo,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
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ATRICAPILLA,    in  Ornithology,   a  fpecies   of   Em- 

beriza,  of  a  reddifh  brown  above,  beneath  cinereous;  chin 
white;  crown  yellow;  forehead,  and  ftripe  through  the 
eyes  black.  This  is  emberlza  atricapitla  of  Gmehn,  and 
black  crowned  bunting  of  Latham.  It  inhabits  the  Sandwich 
ifles.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  in  which  the  breaft 
is  waved  with  black;  and  alfo  another  bird  correfpondmg 
with  the  firft  in  fome  rcfpeds,  but  in  which  the  crown  is  not 
yellow;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  female. 

The  black-crowned  bunting  is  fcven  inches  in  length; 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  reddifh  brown,  and  each  feather 
marked  longitudinally  with  a  dufky  colour;  coverts  and 
quills  edged  with  a  paler  colour;  the  throat,  brcall,  and 
belly  arc  alh-colour;  the  laft  marked  along  the  middle  with 
yellowifti  buffi  tail  brown;  legs  brown;  cb«-s  dufky. 
Lath. 
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Atri<?apilla,  afpeciesof  MusciCAPA,caneJbyEnglifIi 
naturalitls  the  cold-Jinch  and  pied  fiy-cauher.  The  colour  is 
black;  beneath,  fpot  on  the  front,  and  another  on  the  wings, 
white ;  outer  web  of  the  exterior  tail  feather  white.  Kramer, 
Gmclin,  &c.  Tliis  is  motacilla  remigibus  extimo  dimidiate 
extrorfum  albo  of  Linn.  Fn.  Succ.  rubetra  anglicana  of 
Briffon,  ficedula  atricapilla  fe  mutans  AUlr.  Orn.  2.  p.  75S. 
le  tarquet  d'Angleterre  of  BufFon,  cold-finch  of  Willughby, 
and  pied  fly-catcher  of  Pennant  and  Latham. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  ; 
bill  black;  irides  hazel;  general  coloui-s  black  and  white; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail  black  ;  upper 
tail  coverts  intermixed  with  black  and  white,  and  fometimes 
entirely  black;  legs  of  the  fame  colour.  Female  brown  in 
thofe  parts  where  the  male  is  black,  and  delHtute  of  the 
white  fpot  on  the  foiehead.  This  bird  inhabits  Europe. 
In  England  it  is  rare,  and  chiefly  found  in  YorkOiire,   Lan- 

cafhire,  and  Derbylhire.     Vide  Lath.  Gen.  Syti Donov. 

Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  or  three  varieties ;  the  firft, 
mufcicapa  nigra,  and  le  gole-mouche  tioir  of  BrifTon  Orn.  a 
bird  about  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  differing 
from  tlie  lall  in  having  a  mixture  of  grey  on  the  upper  parts, 
the  thighs  mixed  brown  and  white,  and  the  three  outermoll 
tail  feathers  white  on  the  margin.  The  other  is  motacilla 
nigra  tcrquata  of  Cramer,  and  le  gole-mouche  noir  a  collier  of 
Buffon:  this  is  like  the  firft  kind,  but  has  the  white  on  the 
neck  pafling  entirely  round,  and  forming  a  collar.  It  is  met 
with  in  Lorraine  and  Brie,  where  it  arrives  in  the  middle  of 
April.  The  principal  food  of  this  bird  is  flies.  A  third 
kind,  called  by  Linnaeus  muj'cicnpi.  •variegata,  inhabits  India; 
this  is  about  the  llze  of  the  white  wagtail;  general  colour 
brown;  forehead,  fides  of  the  head,  and  underparts  white; 
and  a  line  of  white  extending  alfo  from  the  flioulders  to  the 
middle  of  the  back ;  outer  feathers  white  at  the  tip. 

Atricapilla,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla,  well  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  blaci-cnp,  and  in  France  by  that  of 
la  fawuette  a  tctc  noir.  It  is  fpecifically  defcribed  as  being 
teftaceous,  cinereous  beneath;  cap  dulky  or  black.  Linn. 
&c.  The  length  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter;  bill  brown; 
top  of  the  head  black ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  greenilh,  alh- 
colour;  fides  of  the  head  and  uuder  parts  grey,  becoming 
almoft  white  near  the  vent;  quills  and  tail  cinereous  brown; 
the  two  middle  tail  feathers  rather  fhorter  than  the  reff  ;  legs 
lead  colour;  claws  black.  The  female  differs  in  having  the 
head  of  a  ferruginous  chefnut  colour  inftcad  of  black. 

This  bird  inhabits  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
northward  of  that  country,  and  is  not  unfrcquent  in  Eng- 
land during  the  fummer  months;  it  arrives  here  in  the 
fpring,  and  retires  in  September.  In  Italy  it  builds  twice 
a  year,  according  to  Olina,  with  ns  only  once;  the  netl  is 
generally  placed  in  fome  low  bufh,  and  is  compofed  of  dried 
ilalks,  mixed  with  a  little  wool,  and  green  mofs;  the  infide 
is  lined  with  the  fibres  of  plants,  and  thinly  covered  with 
horfe-hair;  the  eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a  pale  reddiih- 
brown  colour,  mottled,  and  fprinkkd  with  a  few  larger  dark 
fpols.  It  feeds  on  infefts,  but  not  exclufively  on  them,  as 
it  will  eat  the  fruits  of  fpurgc,  laurel,  and  ivy.  The  fong 
of  this  bird  is  amazingly  fine,  and  in  fome  particulars  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  nightingale;  emulating  in  delightful  fweet- 
nefs  and  melody  the  note  of  that  charming  fongflrefs,  and 
being  only  deficient  in  that  wild  variety  and  extent  of 
modulation,  for  which  the  nightingale  is  fo  much  admired. 
The  black-cap  is  from  this  circumltance  called  by  fome  the 
mock-nightingale. 

Dr.  Latham  defcribes  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of 
warbler;  one  in  which  the  body  is  entirely  variegated  with 
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black  and  white  only;  curruca  alio  et  iiigro  varia  of  BrlfTou, 

Jiccdula  varia  of  Aldrovandus,  and  firfl  variety  of  Gmelin 

Another,  a  bird  fomewhat  larger,  having  the  upper  parts 
almoft  black,  with  a  white  throat,  and  fides  almoft  grey; 
this  is  curruca  fupra  fere  nigricans,  guia  alba  of  Gmelin,  the  ft- 
cond  variety  of  tliat  author,  and  peli/e  columbaude  of  BufFon. 
— And  the  third  variety  \%  fauvette  •verdatre  de  la  LouJ'iane  of 
Buffon,  and  curruca  J'ubtus  grifea,  gula  j'nperciliifque  allis  of 
Gmelin  ;  the  under  parts  of  this  is  greyilh;  the  throat,  and 
ftreak  above  the  eye  white;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  deep- 
a(h-colour;  fides  and  back  pale  brown,  tinged  with  green  j 
wings  and  tail  blackifh. 

ATICAPILLUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus, 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  black  iiead;  beily  and  rump 
rufous;  and  a  black  fpot  on  the  wing.  Gmelin.  This  is 
merle  a  tele  noire  du  cap  de  Bon  Efperanceoi  Buflon.  It  inha- 
bits the  cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  is  about  nine  inches  in 
length;  the  belly  i&  ftriated  with  brown;  tail  cuneated,  tlx 
feathers  pale  at  the  tips. 

Atricapillus,  a  fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  the  winged 
kind.  The  thorax  is  rufous;  wing-cafes  teftaceous  and 
obtufe;  head  black.  Fabricius.  0/,'^  Gmelin  delcribes  it 
as  being  yellow,  with  a  black  head  and  very  obtufe  wing- 
cafes. 

Atricapillus,  a  fpecies  of  Staphylinus  that  is  found 
in  England.  The  thorax  is  rufous;  wing-cafes  fulcous, 
with  a  dot  at  the  bafe  and  polferior  margin  white.  Fabri- 
cius. 

Atricapillus,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  LANiusthat 
inhabits  Surinam,  and  is  called  by  fome  the  Surinam  flirike. 
The  tail  is  wedge-formed,  and  with  the  crown,  neck,  fhoul-- 
ders,  and  wings,  black;  body  above  moufe-colour;  be- 
neath of  a  blnifh  a(h-colour.  Merrem  Bcytr.  &c.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches;  wings  fliort;  margins  of 
the  wing-coverts  and  fecondai-y  quill-feathers  white;  att 
the  tail-feathtrs,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  tipped  witk 
white. 

Atricapillus,  a  fpecies  of  Psittacus  called  by  Brif- 
fon ara  Moluccenjts  varia.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  ifles, 
and  about  fourteen  inches  in  length;  colour  above  blue;" 
chin,  throat,  and  breaft  red;  belly  and  vent  green;  crown 
black;  neck  green  and  red.  Gmelin.  The  wings  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  blue,  lower  green,  varied  with  red ;  tail 
green  above,  beneath  red,  edged  with  black.  Klein  calls 
this  pjittacus  caplte  nigra,  colLiti  •viruii,  and  Buffon  grande 
perruche  a  bandeau  nolr. 

Atricapillcjs,  a  fpecies  of  CHARA&Riirs,  called  by 
Latham  the  black-croiuned  plover.  Above  it  is  cinereous 
brown,  beneath  white;  bill  and  legs  red;  crown  black,  en- 
circled with  white;  neck  and  brtalt  cinereous,  and  termini-t- 
ing in  a  tranfverle  duflcy  llreak.  Inhabits  New  York. 
Gmvlin.  The  front  is  black;  bill  black  at  the  apex; 
bafe  of  the  tail  white,  blackilh  near  the  extremity,  tips 
white. 

Atricapillus,  a  fpecies  of  Parus,  found  in  North 
America,  and  called  the  Canada  lltmovfe  by  Pennant  and 
Latham.  The  cap  and  throat  are  black;  body  cinereous, 
and  white  beneath.  Briffon  calls -this  purus  atricapillus  cana- 
denfis,  and  Buffon  mejlmge  a  tete  noire  de  Canada.  Tlie 
length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  a  half;  it  feeds  on 
worms  and  infecls,  and  bears  cold  with  remarkable  perfever- 
ance.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  whitifli;  greater  wing- 
coverts  brown,  edged  with  grey  ;  quill  feathers  brown,  with 
the  exterior  edges  grey,  and  the  inner  ones  whiti(h;  middle 
tail-feathers  cinereous;  lateral  ones  brown,  with  grey  mar- 
gins; legs  and  claws  blackilh.     Gmelin,  &c. 

ATRICES,  or  Attrices,  in  Surgery,  fmall  tubercles 

about 
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about  tl;e  any?,  which  fometimes  difappcar,  and  then  return 
again,  at  lealt.  while  in  their  early  ftate. 

The  atrices  are  ranked  in  the  numb&r  of  condyhmala  Oif ci. 
Some  authors  aifo  give  the  denomination  alrices  to  a  kind  of 
latent  wounds  in  the  extremity  of  the  reftuni,  which  however 
do  not  perforate  the  fame. 

ATIIICILLA,  in  Orn'uhology,  a  fpecies  of  Larus  or 
gull,  called  by  Wilhighby  Ballner's  great  adi-colonred  fea- 
mew;  and  in  the  Ardic  Zoology-  of  Pennant  and  Gen.  Syn. 
of  Latham,  the  laughing-giill.  BrifT. names  it  ga%ia  lidibunda", 
and  Buff,  mouette  rieufe.  Tiiis  bird  is  very  common  about 
the  fhores  of  America,  and  places  contiguous.  Its  food  is 
tilh  and  murine  worms;  and  it  is  fpecilically  diiHn(n;i(hed 
from  the  reft  of  the  gull  tribe  by  being  of  a  hoary  grey 
colour,  with  a  blackifh  head,  red  bill,  andblack  legs.  6cdm. 
Nov.  A&..  Stockh.  5(;c. 

ATRICILL^E,  i:i£/./imo/-;_y,  afpeciesofCuRYSOMELA, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  the  thorax,  wing-cafes,  and  ihanks 
of  the  legs  tellaceoua.  Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  Fubricius  de- 
fcHbes  it  as  chryfomela  faitatoria  nigra,  thorace-elytrifque 
cinereio.  Spec.  Inf.  Chryfomela  welanocephala  of  Dcgcer 
is  fuppofcd  to  be  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  by  Gmelin.  In- 
habits Europe,  and  is  found  on  various  plants. 

ATRICILLOIDES,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Larus, 
that  inhabits  Siberia,  about  the  fait  lakes.  The  colour  is 
reddiih  white,  with  the  head,  orbits,  and  neck  black;  back 
and  wings  cinereous;  legs  fcarlet.      Falck.  It.  3.  p.  ^55. 

ATRIFNSES,  in  Annqmty,  a  kind  of  fervants  or 
officers,  in  the  great  famihes  at  Rorne,  who  had  the  care 
and  infpedlion  of  the  atria,  and  the  things  lodged  theiein. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  atriarii,  though  fome  make  a 
diftinCtion  between  atrienfes  and  atriarii;  fuggeiling  that 
the  latter  were  an  inferior  order  of  fervants,  perhaps  afiiil- 
ants  of  the  atrienfes,  and  employed  in  the  more  fervile 
offices  ot  the  atrium,  as  to  attend  at  the  door,  fweep  the 
area.  Sec. 

The  atrienfes  are  reprefented  as  fervants  of  authority  and 
command  over  the  reft ;  they  acled  as  procurators,  or 
agents  of  their  mailer,  in  felling  his  goods,  &c.  To 
their  care  was  committed  the  llatues  and  images  of  the 
mailer's  anceitors,  &c.  which  were  placed  round  the 
atrium ;  and  which  they  carried  in  proceffion  at  funei-als,  &c. 

In  the  villas,  or  country-houfes,  the  atrienfes  had  the 
care  of  the  other  furniture  and  utenfils,  particularly  thofe 
of  m.ctal,  which  they  were  to  keep  bright  from  rull.  Other 
things  they  were  to  hang  from  time  to  time  in  the  fun,  to 
keep  them  drj-,  &c.  They  were  clothed  in  a  (hort  white 
linen  habit,  to  diftinguilh  them,  and  prevent  their  loiter- 
ing horn  home." 

ATRIP,  in  Nautical  Language,  is  applied  either  to  the 
anchor  or  fails.  The  anchor  is  atrip,  when  it  is  drawn  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  either  by 
the  cable  or  buoy-rope.  The  top-fails  are  atrip,  when 
they  are  hoifted  up  to  the  maft-head,  or  their  utmoll  ex- 
tent. 

ATRirALDA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Principato  Ultra,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Abcllinum  Marficum,  and  Handing  upon  an  eminence  com- 
pofed  of  ilrata  of  foft  coloured  tufa.  The  inhabitants  are 
fuppofcd  to  have  retired  from  it  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
have  founded  the  prefent  city  of  Avcllino,  as  more  conve- 
nient for  traffic.  Atripalda  carries  on  fome  trade  in  paper, 
cloth,  and  hard-ware.  This  town  was  tirft  held  in  fee  by 
the  Montforts;  it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Ferdinand  I. 
to  George  Callriot,  or  Scand^rberg,  prince  of  Epirus,  as  a 
reward  for  his  timely  affiftance  in  1460;  and  it  now  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  prince  of  Avellino's  ddeil  fou. 
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ATRIPLEX,  in  Botany,  the  plant  called  Orache  or 
Arache.  Lm.g.  1,53.  Schreb.  1577.  Gsenn.  75.  JulT.  8c. 
^Mi,  polygarma  monoeaa.  Nat.  Order,  holoracea.  /Itribli- 
CCS  Julr.  Gen.  Char.  Hermaphrodite  flower.  Cal.  perianth 
h  re-leaved,  concave,  permanent;  divifionj  ovat<:,  concave, 
membranaceous  at  the  tdoe.  Cor.  rone.  Stam.  filamtnti 
hve,  lubulate  oppofitc  to  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  longer 
than  then  ;  anthers  roundifh,  twin.  PiJ}.  germ  orbiculaie. 
Uyle  two-parted,  niort;  ftigmas  reflex,  /'rr.  none.  Caljx, 
doled,  pentagonal,  with  the  angles  compufTid,  deciduous. 
Seed,  one,  orbicular,  dcpre/fed.  Female  flower  on  the  fame 
plant.  Cal.  perianth  two-leavcd  ;  leaflets  flat,  cred,  ovate, 
acute,  large,  compreffed.  Cor.  none.  Pijh  germ  cam- 
pieffed;  ftyle  two-paited ;  ftigmas  reflex,  acutr.  Per. 
none  ;  valves  of  the  calyx  vcrj-  l^rge.  cordate,  including  tho 
feed  between  them.     Seal,  one,  crbiculate,  comprtlTLd. 

Eft".  Gen.  Char.  Herro.  Cal.  fivc-leavcd.  Cor.  none. 
Slam.  five.  Style,  two-parted.  Seed,  one-dtprcfled.  Female. 
Cal.  two-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  none.  Style,  two-parted. 
Seed,  one,  comprcflcd. 

"Species,  i.  A.  halimui,  tall,  (hrubby  orache,  or  Spanilh 
fea-purdanc.  "  Stem  ftirubby ;  leaves  deltoid,  entire."' 
Root  perennial,  woody,  branched.  The  whole  fl-.rub  it 
white  ;  ftems  from  four  to  fix  inches  high  or  more,  dividing 
into  woody  brittle  branclics  ;  leaves  ftattcred  on  lo-:ig  foot- 
ftalks  ;  flowers  fmall,  purplifti,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
It  grows  in  hedges  near  the  fea  about  Nice,  alfo  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sicily,  &c.  According  to  Parkinfon  it  was  cul- 
tivatedhere  in  1640.  2.  A.  portuljcoidej,  dwarf  fhrubby 
orache,  or  common  fca-purdane.  Hudf.  With.  Lightf.  Eng. 
Bot.  4.  t.  261.  "  Stem  ftirubby  ;  leaves  obovate."  Alow 
underlTirub  ;  leaves  narrow,  whitifti ;  branches  angular,  re- 
clining, glaucous ;  flowers  in  cluilered  fpikes  terminal,  yel- 
low. It  grows  near  the  fea  in  fait  marfnes,  flowering  in 
July  and  Augufl:.  3.  A.  glauca.  "  Stem  underfiirubby 
procumbent  ;  leaves  ovate,  fcifile,  quite  entire  ;  the  lower 
ones  fubdentate."  Stem  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  de- 
clining branches ;  leaves  thickifti,  of  a  filvcry  glaucous  co- 
lour ;  flowers  yellow  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  branches.  A 
native  of  France  and  Spain.  4.  A.  ro/ea.  Villars  Dauph. 
2.  565.  "  Stem  herbaceous  ;  leaves  hoary,  fcrrated  ;  fruit 
quadrangular,  toothed."  Stem  erect,  fomewhat  angular, 
white,  fmooth,  branched,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  leaves  al> 
ternate,  fubfefiile,  rhomb-hcart-ft-.apcd,  fmuatc-toothed,  co- 
vered  with  a  farinaceous  white  powder  ;  flowers  in  clofc  cluf- 
ters,  axillary  ;  valves  of  the  fruit  hoary  and  finely  notched. 
A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Annual.  5.  A.Jiicrica, 
Siberian  orache.  "  Stem  herbaceous  ;  leaves  deltoid  angu- 
lar, calyxes  of  the  fruit  muricated  on  the  outtidc."  Thi» 
is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  A.  hortenfis.  The  fruit  is  tomen- 
tofe  at  the  bale,  and  muricate  on  the  outfide  ;  the  leaves  are 
filvery  beneath,  and  the  flowers  white.  A  native  of  Siberia. 
Annual.  6.  A.  tartarica,  Tartarian  orache.  Hudf.  443. 
n.  2.  $.  "  Stem  herbaceous  ;  leaves  deltoid,  finuate-tooth- 
ed,  waved,  alternate."  According  to  Linnius,  this  rifc« 
five  or  fix  feet  high.  Mr.  Hudfon  confider*  it  as  a  variety 
of  the  laciniata  produced  by  cultivation.  7.  A.  burtenfis, 
garden  orache.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  71.  Gxrtn.  FniiL  1.  362. 
"  Stem  erecl,  herbaceous  ;  leaves  triangular."  Root  an- 
nual ;  ftem  above  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  thick,  pale,  and 
variable  in  their  ftiapc  ;  valves  of  the  calyx  ovate-coixiate, 
ftreakcd,  entire.  A  native  of  Tartar)-,  and  cultivated  by 
Gerard  in  1596.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  cuUiiary 
herb,  being  ufed  as  fpinage,  and  it  is  ftill  eaten  by  the 
French.  There  are  fome  varieties  of  it  which  depend 
wholly  upon  colour.  S.  A.  laciniata,  jagged  fea  orache. 
Hudl.  Willi.  I'ightf.  Eng.  Bot.  3.  i6j.  "  Stem  hcrba- 
M  HI  2  ccout ; 
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eeous  ;  leaves  Jthoid,   toothed,  filverj'  underiieatli."     The 
wholcplaiu  iseovered  with  a  Ikin  that  peels  off,  and  is  of  agrey 
lioaiy  colour  ;   ilem  two  feet  high,  branched  ;  leaves  except 
the  lowed  alternate,   and  lilvered  with  little  plates  ;  lower 
ones  deltoid  ;   upper  deltoid-lanceolate,   below  entire  at  the 
edge,  above  varioufly  jagged  ;  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  fef- 
fde  clulters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  females  axillary  and 
twin.    It  grows  on  our  and  other  European  fea-coalb,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Auguft.     Annual.     9.  A.  hajlata, broad-lca- 
vtd  wild  orache,  vulg.  Fat -hen.  Martyn's  Mill.  Dift.  "  Stem 
herbaceous  ;  valves  of  the  calyx  in  the  female  flowers  large, 
deltoid,  finuated."      Ur.  Smith  fays,  "  all  our  botanills  had 
taken  the  A.  patula,  or  common  orache,   for  the  A.  haftata 
of  Linnxus,  till  his  herbarium  difcovered  it  to  be  his  patula. 
The  real  hallata  proves  a  very  different  plant,  having  the 
valves  of  the  female  calyx,  when  in  fruit,  very  large,  membra- 
nous,  reticulated,  with  veins,   and  bordered  with  long  feta- 
ceous  teeth."      The   above   two   fpecies  however  bear  fo 
clofe  a  refemblance  to  each  other  according  to  Haller,   that 
he  doubts  if   they  really  be  diftinft  fpecies.      A  common 
weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  gardens,  and  dunghills,  flower- 
ing from  June  till  Augull.      10.  A.  patula,   fpreading  hal- 
berd-leaved orache.      Eng.  Bot.    13.    t.   136.     A.   haftata. 
Hudf.  443.  With.  274.  Curt.  Lond.  2.  66.     "  Stem  herba- 
ceous,   fpreading  ;     leaves    triangular-lanceolate,    fomewhat 
halberd-fhaped  ;  calyx  of  the  fruit  more  or  lefb  tuberculated 
at  the  fides."     Smith.  Eng.  Bot.      It  grows  everywhere,  on 
dunghills,   wafte  or  cultivated  land;  root  annual,  fibrous; 
ftem  with  long,  fpreading,  numerous  branches  ;  leaves  alter- 
nate, on  ilalks  mealy  beneath  ;  the  lower  ones  haftate,  deep- 
ly and  irregularly  toothed  ;  the  upper  narrow,   lanceolate, 
moilly   entire  ;    clullers   of   flowers   terminal,  and   axillary, 
long,  interrupted,  a  little  leafy  ;  valves  of  the  female  calyx, 
which  alone  feems  to  ripen  its  feed,  triangular,  acute,  tooth- 
ed about  the  lateral  angles,  and  Ihidded  in  the  middle  with 
tubercles.     By  the  fea-fide  the  whole  plant  is  procumbent, 
more   flefhy,   reddifli,  and   all   the   leaves   fomejj'hat   entire. 
Smith.  I.e.         II.     A.   litloral'u,    grafs-leaved    fea    orache. 
Hudr.444.  With.  275.  Eng.  Bot.  10.  t.  702.     "  Stem  her- 
baceous,  ereft  ;  leaves  all  linear,  entire,  or  toothed  ;  calyx 
of  the  female  flowers  muricated,   finuated."      Stem  ereJt, 
angular,  with  leafy  branches  ;  leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks, 
flat,  linear,  having  their  margins  entire,  or  more  commonly 
fet   with   fmall   fcattered  teeth,   mealy   underneath  ;   fpikes 
terminal,     denfe,     obtufe  ;     valves    of    the    female    flowers 
become  much  enlarged,  ovate,  deeply  and  irregularly  finua- 
ted, and  furnifhed  with  large  pointed  tubercles.      Found  on 
th«  eaftern  and  fouthtrn  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  in  a  muddy 
foil,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.      12.   K.  pcduncu- 
lata,  pedunculated  fea-orache.  Hudf.  444.  With.  1 146.  Eng. 
Bot.  4.  232.  "  Stem  herbaceous,    with  divaricating  branch- 
es ;     leaves   lanceolate,    obtufe,    undivided  ;     fruit    of    the 
female     flowers     ptduncled."        The     pedunculated     fruit, 
even,     without     the     zigzig,     angular    ftem,     fufficiently 
diftinguifhes    this    fpecies   from     all    its    congeners.       The 
ftem  is  fix  or  eight    inches    high,    with   remarkably  glau- 
cous    leaves.        It     grows     on     the     fait      marflics     near 
Yarmouth,    and   was  found    by   Dr.  Smith  on  the   muddy 
fliore  of  the  river  Oufe,  juft  below  Lynn.     Annual.    13.  A. 
manna,  ferratcd  fea-orache.     Lightf.  637.      "  Stem  herba- 
ceous, ereft  ;  leaves  linear  ferrate."      Mr.  Hudfon's  A.  fer- 
rata  is  certainly  a  variety  of  A.  littoralis,  and  we  are  difpofed 
to  confider  this  as  the  fame  plant.      14.  A.  albicans,  white 
orache.      "  Stem    flirubby,    ereft ;     leaves   haftate,    entire, 
acute  ;  fpikes    terminating."     A  native  of  the  Cape  ;     dif- 
covered by   Maffoii,  and  uitroduccd  by  hiin  into  the  Kcw 
garden  in  1774.  7 
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Propagfil'ton  and  Culture.  I,  2,  3.  may  be  increafed  by 
cuttings  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  fliady 
border  ;  where,  if  they  be  daily  watered,  they  will  be  in  a 
ftate  to  tranfplant  the  Michaelmas  following.  N°  7.  mull  be 
fown  for  ufe  in  the  fpring,  or  at  Michaelmas,  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  which  is  better.  Thefe  plants  require  no 
other  care,  but  to  hoe  them  when  they  are  about  an  inch 
high  ;  to  cut  them  down  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving 
them  about  four  inches  afunder,  and  to  clear  them  from 
weeds.  When  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high,  it 
will  be  proper  to  hoe  them  a  fecoiid  time,  and  if  this  be 
well  performed  in  dry  weatlier,  the  ground  will  remain 
clean  until  the  plant  is  fit  for  ufe.  Where  it  is  fown  on 
a  rich  foil,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  a  proper  diftancc, 
the  leaves  will  be  very  large  and  in  that  the  excellence 
of  the  herb  confifts.  Uuleij  it  be  eaten  when  young, 
the  ftalks  become  tough  and  godd  for  nothing.  The 
feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft,  when  the  plants  may  be  cut 
or  pulled  up  and  laid  on  a  cloth  to  dry  ;  after  which 
the  feeds  may  be  beaten  out  and  put  in  bags  to  dry. 
Moft  of  the  other  forts,  fo  far  from  being  cultivated  in 
gardens,  are  to  be  rooted  out  from  them  as  rank  weeds. 
Martyn's  Miller's  Dift. 

Atriplex.  See  Atraphaxis,  Axyrts,  Blitum, 
Chenopodium,  and  Galenia. 

ATRIPLICIS,  in  Entotnolngy,  a  fpecies  of  Scarabteus 
{Mtlulontha.)  This  infect  is  oblong,  villofe,  pale  ;  future 
and  apex  of  the  wirg-cafes  black  ;  (hield  of  the  head  re- 
flefted.  A  native  of  Earbary,  and  feeds  on  the  atriplex  hal- 
mifolia  ;  in  fize  and  appearance  refembles  S.  ruficornis. 

Atriplicis,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio  that  is  found 
on  the  fhores' of  Norway.  It  is  long  and  black  ;  thorax 
fhining  ;  wing-cafes  ftriated  and  obtufe.      Gmehn. 

Atriplicis,  a  fpecies  of  PHAL-f-NA  [Noclua).  The  firll 
wings  are  clouded  with  brown,  with  a  yellow  bifid  mark  in 
the  middle.  Fn.  Sv.  Fabr.  &c.  The  larva  is  naked,  reddifh, 
dotted  with  white,  and  marked  along  the  back  with  a  brown 
line.     Pupa,  naked  and  brown. 

Atriplicis,  a  fpecies  of  Aphis  that  infefts  the  atriplex 
hortenfis.  The  body  is  glofl'y  black,  plaited  at  the  fides ; 
ftianks  pale  ;   tail  obtufe.     Fabr.  S:c. 

ATR.IROSTRIS,  a  fpecies  of  Cursulio.  Itiscine- 
reous,  with  the  fnout  arched  and  black.  Inhabits  Leipzick. 
Paykull. 

ATRIUM,  in  Auaent  /Irchitellure,  one  of  the  interior 
divifioiis  of  the  ancient  Roman  houfes.  Aulus  Gellius  tells 
us,  that  even  in  his  time  many  learned  perfons  confounded 
together  the  terms  atrium  and  veftibulum.  Cecilius  Gallui 
teaches  us,  that  the  vellibulum  was  not  a  part  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  houfe,  but  only  a  large  recefs  at  the  principal 
entrance,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  modern  loggias  of  the 
Italians.  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  feems  to  exprefs 
the  fame  thing,  when  he  fays,  that  in  pafling  through  the 
facred  ftreet,  when  he  was  purfued  by  aflaffins,  he  took  re- 
fuge in  the  veftibulum  of  Tatius.  "  Secefll  in  veftibulum 
Caii  Tatii  Domionis."  From  the  time  of  Aulus  Gellius,  the 
fame  uncertainty  of  the  exaft  meaning  of  thefe  words  con- 
tinued, and  they  became  almoft  fynonymous.  It  mufl.  be 
ftill  more  difficult  at  the  prefent  time,  to  alTign  to  the 
atrium  its  true  fituation  and  ufe. 

Martial  places  the  coloffus  of  Nero  in  the  atrium,  and 
Suetonius  in  the  veftibulum  ;  from  whence  it  refults  that 
one  of  them  muft  have  employed  one  of  thefe  terms  impro- 
perly. Vitruvius  even  fometimes  employs  the  word  atrium 
for  cavaedinm.  Virgil  by  this  verfe,  "  apparet  domus  rytus, 
et  atria  longa  patcfcunt,"  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the 
atriuju  was  an  interior  jiart  of  buildings ;  and  it  appears 
,  certaiu> 
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certain,  that  tliia  was  a  particular  place  in  private  lioufee, 
palaces,  and  temples. 

From  the  defcription  which  Vitruvius  gives  us  of  it,  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  room,  having  its  breadth 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  columns.  He  gives 
I'ules  for  placing  thefe  columns  according  to  the  general 
proportion  of  the  atrium. 

The  atrium  was  fituated  after  the  cavxdium  wliich  was 
what  we  commonly  call  the  court,  and  immediatelv  before 
the  tublinum.  It  was  in  the  atrium  that  the  Romans  placed 
the  Itatues  of  their  anceftors,  and  it  was  alfo  fomctimcs  ufcd 
»s  an  eating  room,  though  they  had  alfo  other  places  de- 
llined  for  the  purpofes  of  the  table.  This  is  proved  by 
Virgil,  who  in  defcribing  the  place  where  they  made  their 
repaft,  fays, 

"  Crateras  magnos  ftatuunt  et  vina  coronant. 

Fit  ftrepitus  te&is  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant. 
Atria  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis." 
It  follows  from  this,  that  we  mufl  confider  the  atrium  as 
one  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  hoiife,  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  veftibulum,  and  that  it  was  covered,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  ilill  more  from  the  cavxdium  or  the  eniphi- 
vium. 

Some  temples  had  alfo  an  atrium  :  of  this  number  was 
the  temple  of  Vcfta,  and  that  of  Liberty.  It  was  in  the 
latter  (fays  Titus  Livius)  that  they  depoilted  the  hollages 
of  the  Tarentines.  It  appears  that  it  was  a  covered  femi- 
circular  court,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ancient  marble 
plan  of  Rome,  which  is  preferved  in  the  capitol,  on  which 
we  ilill  read  thefe  words  "  atrium  libertatis." 

If  we  may  believe  the  hillorians,  the  ule  and  form  of  the 
atrium  were  borrowed  from  the  Etrufcans,  and  this  appella- 
tion comes  from  the  city  of  Atria,  or  Adria,  which  gives 
name  to  the  Atriatic  or  Adriatic  fea,  and  where  this  fort 
of  porticoes  was  much  ufed. 

Feftus  fays  "  atrium  proprie  eft  genus  edificii  diftum 
atrium,  quia  id  genus  edificii  primum  atria  in  Etruria  fit  in- 
ilitutum."  Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  1. 4.  "atrium  appellatum 
ab  atriaticis  Tufcis  :  lUinc  enim  exemplum  fumptum. 

Atrium,  in  EccleJtaJlkaL  AnUqu'ity,  denotes  an  open 
place  or  court,  before  a  church,  making  part  of  what  was 
called  the  narthex,  or  ante-temple. 

The  atrium,  in  the  ancient  churches,  was  a  large  area,  or 
fquare  plat  of  ground,  furrounded  with  a  portico  or  cloyller, 
fituate  between  the  porch  or  veflible  of  the  church,  and  the 
body  of  the  church. 

Some  have  miftakenly  confounded  the  atrium  with  the 
porch  or  veftible,  from  which  it  was  dilHnft  ;  others  with 
the  narthex,  of  which  it  was  only  a  part. 

The  atrium  was  the  manfion  of  tliofe  who  were  not  fuf- 
fered  to  enter  farther  into  the  church.  More  particularly, 
it  was  the  place  where  the  firft  clafs  of  penitnits  ftood, 
to  beg  the  pi-ayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  went  into  the 
church. 

Atrium  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Canon  Law,  for  '.he  ceme- 
tery, or  church-yard. 

In  this  fenfe  we  find  a  law,  prohibiting  buildii  '<s  to  be 
raifed  in  atrio  ecclejts,  except  for  the  clergy  ;  .  lUch  tiio 
gloffary  explains  thus  :  id  eft  in  ca-meteno,  which  inclnd';; 
the  fpace  of  forty  paces  round  a  large  church,  or  ihirf 
round  a  little  church  or  chapel. 

ATROPA,  in  Botany,  (from  Atropos,  the  third  fai . . 
who  was  fuppolcd  to  "cut  the  thread  of  hfe)  //<■.','> 
mgkfiade,  Ua.  g.  2J,g.  Schreb.  335.  JufT.  125.  Gaat.i. 
t.  131.  Clafs,  pentanilrla  mono^iynia.  Nat.  Ord.  /;.'-;"■*. 
fohuiei.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cat.  perianth  one-leafed,  iive- 
paited,  gibbous;    divifions  acute,  permanent.       Cor.  onc- 
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petalled,  bcll-fhaptd  ;  tube  very  (hort  ;  border  ventricofe, 
ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx;  mouth  fmall,  fivc-clcft,  fprcad- 
ing  ;  divifions  fubequal.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  fubulate  from 
the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  and  of  tlie  fame  length  with  it, 
converging  at  the  bafe,  above  diverging  outwards,  bowed  ; 
anthers  lliickiih,  rifing.  Pifl.  germ  Icmiovatc ;  llyle  fili- 
form, the  length  of  tlic  ftamens,  inclined.  Sligma  headed, 
rifing  tranfverfcly,  oblong.  Per.  berry  globular,  fitting  oij 
a  large  calyx,  two  celled.  Rerfplacle  fltfhy,  convex  on  both 
fides,  reniform.     Seeds,  very  many,  reniform. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.      Cor.  bell-lhapcd.    Slam,  diftant.  Berry 
globular,  two-ctlled. 

Species,    I.  A.  Mandragnra,   mandrake.   Wood  v.  Med. 
Bot.    t.  225.       "   Stcmlcfs,    fcapts    one-flowu-td'"      Root 
perennial,    large,  tapering,   three   or  four  feet  long,  exter- 
nally brown,    internally   whitifli.     From  the  crown  of  the 
root  arifes  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  arc  large,  ovate,    finu- 
ated  ;    veined,  they  fit  tlofe  to  the  root,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green   colour,    and   fetid  fmell ;    among  thefe  arifc  three  or 
four   (hort   (lender  fcapes,  each  fupporiing  a  lingle  flower 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  ;    fruit  a  globular  foft  btrry 
of  a   yellowidi  colour,  and    about    the   lize  of  a    nutmeg. 
A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.     It  was  cultivated  here, 
according  to  Turner,  in  1562.    The  fupeiftitious  and  abfurd 
ftories  related  of  the  mandrake  would  not  now  for  a  moment 
impofe  on  the  molt  credulous  and  ignoi-ant.     The  fuppottd. 
refemblance   of  fome  of  the  roots  to  the  human  form,  the 
danger  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  their 
furprifing   effects,  feem  to  have  been  the  invention  of  cliar- 
latanical     knavery    and   impoiliire.        Boerhaave    ufed    the 
leaves  as    a    cataplafm   with  fuccefs  in   cafes   of  indurated 
tumours,  and   Hoffberg    experienced   the   hke  effeds  from 
the  roots  in  glandular  Iwellings  ;  the  latter  alfo  found  that 
three  grains  of  the  root  given  internally  had  a  coiifiderable 
narcotic  effcil   in   mitigating  arthritic  pains.     See  Woodv. 
1.  c.     2.  A.  belladonna,  deadly  iiight{hadc,  Hudf.  93.    With. 
252.     Smith.    Brit.  255.     Curt.  Lond.  5.  t.  16.     Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.   t.  1.      Eng.  Bot.  592.      "  Stem   herbaceous; 
leaves  ovate,  entire."   Root  perennial,  thick,  flelhy,   creep- 
ing ;  ftalks  herbaceous,  annual,  eredl,  firm,  three  feet  high, 
round,  branched,  leafy,  fubpubefcent  ;    leaves  lateral,    two 
together,  of  an  unequal  fize,  petioled,  ovate,  acute,  entire, 
fmoothifti,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour  ;  peduncles  lateral, 
fubaxiUary,  folitary,   one-flowered,    nodding  ;    flowers  of  a 
dirty  violet  colour ;  calyx  rather  pubefccnt,  vifcous  ;  anthers 
large,   white  ;  berry    dcprefTed,    furrowed  ;  when   ripe  of  a 
fiunino-  black  colour,  and  abounding    with  a  purple  juice. 
It   grows  in  wafte-ground  and  gloomy  lanes,   &c.      This 
plant   has  been  long  known  as  a  vciy  llrong  poilon  of  the 
narcotic  kind  ;  the  berries,  which  arc  faid  to  be  lefs  power- 
fully fo  than  the  leaves,  have  produced  many  inllances  of 
their  fatal  cffeds,  particularly  upon  children,  who  are  readily 
tempted  to    eat    this   fruit  by   its  alluring  appearance  and 
fweet  tarte.     ^V■hether  thefe  berries  eaten  in  difTereiit  ftatc* 
of  maturity   renders  them  more  or  lefs  deleterious,  has  not 
been  afcertained;  but  we  are  told  that  in  fome^inftancej,  one 
berry,  or  even     half   of  one,   has  produced  a  fatal  efi"e£t  : 
while  Haller  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  fellow-ftudent  of 
his  eat  more  than  three  or  four  without  fuifering  any  incon- 
venience   from   them.      The   fymptoms   produced  by   this 
poilon  are  vertigo,  delirnim,  great  thirft,  painful  deglutition, 
and  retching,  followed  by  furor,  ftridor  dcntium,  and  con- 
vulfions  ;   the  eye-iids  are  drawn  down,  the  uvea  dilated  and 
immoveable,  the  face  becomes   red  and  tumid,  and  fpafms 
affect  the  mouth  and  jaw  ;   the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of 
the  body  fuffer  Inch  great  diminution,  that   large  and  re- 
peated dofcs  of  the  llrongeft  emetics  produce  no  fcnfible 

cfftcl ; 
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tfffecl ;  the  piilfe  is  f.Tiall,  hard,  quick;  and  fubfultus  ten- 
dinuin,  rifus  fardoinus,  and  coma,  clofe  the  fatal  Icene. 
Vinegar  liberally  drank,  has  been  found  moll  efficacious  in 
obviating  the  efietls  of  this  poifon.  On  opening  the  bodies 
of  thofe  poifoned  by  this  plant,  inflammation  and  erofions 
of  the  llomach  and  intedines  have  been  difcovered.  A  fimi- 
lar  effeft  was  jjroduced  in  the  ftomach  ot  a  horfe,  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  from  a  large  dofe  of  opium,  viz.  three 
ounces.  The  leaves  of  the  belladonna  were  iirll  ufed  exter- 
nally to  difcufs  fchirrous  and  cancerous  tumours,  and  as 
an  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  their  good 
effefts  in  this  way  at  length  induced  phyficians  to  employ 
them  internally  for  the  fame  dilorders,  and  we  find  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  well-authenticated  fa£ls,  which  prove 
them  to  have  been  of  important  fervice.  Dr.  CuUen  fays, 
•'  I  have  had  a  cancer  of  the  lip  entirely  cured  by  bella- 
donna ;  a  fchirrolity  in  a  woman's  bread  entirely  difcuffed 
by  the  ufe  of  it ;  a  fore  a  little  below  the  eye,  v.  Inch  had 
put  on  a  cancerous  appearance,  was  much  mended  by  the 
internal  ufe  of  this  plant ;  but  the  patient  having  learned 
fomewhat  of  the  poifonous  nature  of  the  medicine,  refilled 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  it,  upon  whieii  the  fore  again  fpread, 
and  was  painful ;  but  upon  a  return  to  the  ufe  of  bella- 
donna, it  was  again  mended  to  a  confidL-rable  degree  ; 
when  the  fame  fears  ap;ain  returning,  the  ufe  of  it  was 
again  laid  ahde,  and  with  the  lame  confequence."  The  root 
is  much  lefs  powerful  than  the  leaves.  See  Woodv.  1.  c. 
and  Murray  App.  Med.  3  A.  phyfalo'idiS,  Peruvian  deadly 
night-rtiade.  "  Stem  herbaceous ;  leaves  finuatc-angular  ; 
calyxes  clofed,  acute-angular."  Root  annual,  fibrous ; 
flem  fpreading,  two  feet  high  ;  leaves  alternate,  fmooth, 
oblong,  running  down  the  footftalk  ;  peduncles  fubaxillary, 
folitary,  naked,  one-flowered ;  calyx  ovate,  deeply  five- 
parted  ;  leaflets  fagittate-ovate  ;  corolla  bell-diaped,  llightly 
iive-lobed,  blue,  with  a  white  eye,  having  five  blue  fpots  ; 
berry  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry,  with  five  fliarp  aii£;ks, 
;and  inclofed  in  a  ventricole  bladder.  A  native  of  Peru. 
Cultivated  by  Miller.  4.  A.  folr.nacea.  "  Stem  dirubby; 
peduncles  folitary  ;  corollas  bell-diaped  ;  leaves  fubovate." 
Six  feet  high,  fomewhat  branched  and  angular  ;  leaves  alter- 
nate, ufually  many  from  the  buds,  pctioled,  entire,  naked; 
peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  fihform,' the  length  of  the 
leaves  ;  flowers  pendulous.  A  native  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  5.  A.  arborefcens,  tree  atropa,  belladonna  fiutef- 
cens,  &c.  Plum.  46.  f.  I.  "  Stem  fhrubby  ;  peduncles 
crowded  ;  corollas  rtvolute  ;  leaves  oblong."  A  fmall  tree 
or  flirub.  Leaves  alternate,  in  tufts  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  lanceolate-ovate,  acute,  entire,  nerved,  of  a 
dark  colour ;  flowers  peduncled,  heaped,  white,  fragrant, 
nodding ;  peduncles  numerous,  one-flowered,  whitifli  ; 
corolla  fomewhat  bell-diaped,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  fwelling 
.at  top  ;  filaments  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  This  fpc- 
cies  is  often  tetrandrious.  A  native  of  South  America  and 
Jamaica.  6.  A. //■;;/(/■<■«,  dirubby  atropa.  "  Stem  dirubby; 
peduncles  crowded  ;  leaves  cordate  ovate,  obtufe."  Six  or 
eight  feet  high  ;  leaves  alternate,  roundidi  ;  flowers  come  out 
between  the  leaves  on  diort  peduncles,  and  refemble  thofe 
of  belladonna,  but  much  fmaller,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour.  A  native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739. 
7.  A.  herbaua,  herbaceous  atropa.  Mill.  Didl.  n.  3.  "  Stem 
herbaceous;  leaves  ovate,  nerved,  with  wavtd  edges."  Root 
perenni.-.l ;  dems  chauntUed,  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  branches ;  leaves  four  inches  long  and 
■three  broad,  having  feveral  traufverfe  prominent  ribs  on  the 
under  fide  ;  flowers  white,  btll-fliapcd.  The  feeds  were 
ient  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Campeachy.  8.  A.  pracumbeus, 
wheel-jlowered  atropa,  Cavan.  Hifp.  41.  80.  t.  72.     "  £iij;m 
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proctimbent,  herbaceous;  leaves  twin,  unequal,  ovale, 
fmooth  ;  flowers  in  umbels."  Root  annual  ;  dem  grooved, 
much  branched,  three  feet  high;  leaves  fharp-ovate,  running 
down  the  petiole,  fmooth,  entire,  one-nerved,  glaucous 
beneath  ;  common  peduncle,  folitary,  fcarcely  an  inch  in 
length  ;  rays  of  the  umbel  from  two  to  five  ;  corolla  her- 
baceous, yellow,  wheel-fliaped,  which  fufficiently  diftin- 
guidies  it  from  all  its  congeners.     A  native  of  Mexico. 

Propagation  ami  Culture.  I.  Mandrake  is  propagated  by- 
feeds,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  when  they  arc  to  be  fown 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  occafionally  refredied  with 
water.  In  Auguil  they  mull  be  taken  up  vei-y  carefully 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
obferving  that  the  foil  be  light  and  deep,  for  the  roots  run 
far  down,  and  will  grow  to  a  large  fize  in  a  few  years  if 
not  interrupted  by  gravel  or  chalk,  or  rotted  in  winter  by 
wet  foil.  The  plant  diould  alio  have  a  warm  fituation. 
The  root  will  remain  found  above  fifty  years,  and  continue 
to  be  as  vigorous  as  a  young  plant  Deadly  nightfliade 
may  be  propagated  both  by  its  roots  and  by  its  leeds  ;  it 
requires  a  ihady  fituation.  If  the  feeds  ol  the  third  fpe- 
cies  be  permitted  to  fcattcr,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpi'ing,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
borders  of  the  pleafure  garden,  where  they  will  grow  to 
a  large  fize.  Species  4tli,  &c.  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  diould  be  fown  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  when  fit  to  be  removed,  they  diould  be  each  put  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  luamy  earth,  and  diaded 
until  they  take  root.  The  4th  and  6th  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  a  flickered  fituation,  and  in 
Oftober  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  green-houie.  The 
5th,  7th,  and  Sth,  mull  be  kept  in  the  bark-dove.  The 
7th  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots.  See  Martyn's 
Miller's  Did. 

ATROPATENE,  or  Atropasia,  \\\  Ar.nent  Geogra- 
phy, a  counti-y  of  Ada,  occupying  the  north-wed  part  of 
Media,  and  lying  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Cafpian 
fea.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Atropatus, 
who,  being  governor  of  this  province  in  the  time  of  Darius, 
the  lad  Perfian  monarch,  oppoled  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  upon  the  dedruftion  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  feized 
this  part  of  Media,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  poderity, 
who  held  it  as  fovereigns  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Gcog. 
lib.  xi.  p.  523.)  It  was  a  cold,  barren,  and  inhofpitable 
country,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by  Slialmanezer  for 
the  refidence  of  many  captive  Ifraelites,  after  the  conqucft 
of  their  kingdom.  Its  inhabitants,  accordiag  to  Pohbius 
(I.  v.  p.  402.),  were  good  foldiers ;  and  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  its  kings  could  bring  into  the  field  40,000 
foot  and  20,000  horfe.  The  metropolis  of  Atropatene  was 
Gaza. 

ATROPHY  {a.\o(plu,  from  «,  privative,  and  T;rfi>,  nti- 
trio),  in  Medicine,  a  defeft  of  nouridiment,  and  confequent 
emaciation.  It  differs  from  phth.fis,  by  being  unaccom- 
panied with  cough,  and  purulent  expeftoration  ;  and  from 
tabes,  by  the  abfence  of  heftic  fever.  This  didinftion, 
however,  of  fydematie  writers,  between  tabes  and  atrophy 
is  not  altogether  io  fatisfadlory  as  could  be  widied ;  fince 
atrophy  in  its  advanced  ftage  is  often  attended  with  a  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  refembling  the  hedlic.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Fird  Lines  of  the  Praflice  of  Phyfic,  Dr.  Cullen  has 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  his 
arrangement  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  atrophia  and  tabes.  He 
even  exprelTes  a  doubt,  whether  the  diilinftion  attempted  in 
Nofology,  between  the  two  difeafes,  will  properly  apply  ; 
being  of  opinion  that  there  are  ceitainaffedlions  of  the  lame 
nature,  which  fotnetimes  appear  with,  and  fometimes  without 

fever. 
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fever.  If,  however,  in  compliance  with  fyflem.thedldindtionia 
to  be  made,  we  would  rellriA  the  terra  tabes  to  emaciations 
proceeding  either  from  glandular  and  vifceral  obfl;rnd\ioii,  or 
from  purulcncy  andulceratio.i.  If  this  be  dons,  the  third  fpe- 
cies  of  tabes  in  Culkn's  Nofo'ogy  will  rank  under  atr  .•)iiy  ; 
of  which  we  fliall  then  have  lix  fpecies  placed  in  the  f.iilow- 
ing  order;   viz.   Atrophia   in mitorum  ;     A.   famelicorum  ; 
A.  dcbiUum  ;   A.  cacochymica  ;    A.  venenat  i  ;   A.  a  com- 
prelTwne   dudtus   thoracici.     The   caufcs  wliich  induce  the 
tirA-mentioned     fpecies,    are     long-continued    and    profufe 
evacuations;    fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  faliva,   profufe 
perfpirations,  diabetes,   fluor  albus,  fcminal  emiiruns,   abufe 
of  venery,  continuing  to   liiclde  too  often  or  too  loner  in 
the  cafe  of  nurfes,  ice.  ice. ;  chronic  diarrhoea  and  rtjeclion 
of  the   food    loon   after  being  fwallowed,  are  among  other 
caufes  enumerated  by  prattioal  writers  :  of  thefe  two,  tlie 
firll  brings  on   that  emaciation   which  is  commonly  known 
under   the  name  of   marafmus  ;    the  latter  (viz.  vomiting), 
when  it  arifes  from  a  fcirrhofity  of  one   of  the  orillces  of 
the   llomach,  or  other  organic  difeafe  of  that  vifcus,  we 
would    rather    refer    to    the  caufes   wliich   produce  tabes. 
When  the  vomiting  depends  upon   mere  irrit?,bility,  without 
injured  organifation,  it  will  then  give  rife  to  atrophy.     The 
moll   frequent  form  under  which   the  atrophia   famelicorum 
appears,  is,  that  which  is  defcribed  by  medical  writers  under 
the   name  of    tabes  dorfalis.      It   is    occafioned    by   a  lofs 
and   forced   fecretion  of  the  fcminal  fluid,  and  happens  to 
thofe  who   are  too  much  addifted  to  venery,  to  thofc  who 
inflame  their  imaginations   with  lafcivious  ideas,   and    efpe- 
cially  to  youths  who  indulge  themftlves  in  the  obfcene  and 
baneful  praftice  of  onanifm.     This  difeafe  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  defcribed  in  the  culleftion   of  writ 
ings  attributed  to   Hippocrates.  (ttsjI  v»(rj.'»,  lib.  ii.)     With 
the  frequent  emiffions  of  femen  there  is  a  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,    coftivenefs,  head-ach,  giddinefs,  and  dimnefs  of 
fig'it  ;    opprefiiou  of  the  breath,  hurry  of  the  ipirits,  reillefs 
nights,  laffitude,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  walling  ot  the 
flefh,  pains  of  the  joints,  tremors,  and  in  fome  inftances  palfy, 
with   a  failing    of    the  memory  and    dcjeclion    of    mind. 
In  fetting  about  the  cure  we  muil  tirll  remove  the  exciting 
caufes,    by   forbidding   venereal  intercourfe,  and  reftiaining 
manual  pollution  (manullupratio.)       The   foft  downy    bed 
mull  be  exchanged  for  a  hard  one,  and  early  riUng  enjoined. 
The  patient  mull  abilain  from  ftrong  wines,  efpecially  white 
wines,  hot  liquors,  and  feafoned  food,  and  take  to  a  plain, 
mild,  nutritious  diet,    of  which  milk   and  its  preparations 
fliould   conftitute   the   chief   part.      Sag-),  tapioca,    animal 
jellies,  and   eg^s,  will  alfo  be  proper.     The  common  cold- 
bath  or  fea-bathhiGf  (hould  be  employed,  with  daily  exercife 
on  horfe-back  ;  and  befides  the  free  ufe  of  cow's  milk,  afles 
milk  (hould  be  taken  at  leafl  once  a  day.     The  proper  me- 
dicines will  be  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  hchcn  iflandicus,  the 
infuiion  of  the  red   rofe,  the  infufion  of  catechu,  and   cha- 
lybeates  ;  or  if  the  laft-named   metallic  preparations  prove 
too   ilimulant,  the  zincum  vitriolatum.      In   fome  of  thefe 
cafes,  mild  opiates,  or  the  cicuta,  may  alfo   be  given  with 
advantage.     Collivenefs  Ihould  be  prevented  by  occafional 
dofcs  of  the  eledluarium  fennx,  or  oleum  ricini,  or  raagncfia 
and  rhubarb.  (See  Tiff'ot  on  Onanifm.)     The  fame   means 
will  be  equally  fuited  to  mod  of  the  other  varieties  of  ^lio- 
phia  inanhorum.     When  it  is  occafioned  by  profufe  perfpira- 
tions, the  fulphuric   acid   (hould  be  given   with  the  other 
tonics  ;  and  when  the  urinary  evacuation  is  cxceffive,  the 
fame  remedies  as  in  diabetes  ;  which  fee.     When  this  dif- 
order  occurs  in  nurfes  giving  too  much  fuck,  the  albnigcr.t 
vegetable   fubftances    (the    Peruvian  .  bark  excepted)    ai.d 
metallic  falts  above  mentioned  will  not  be  proper ;  a  more 
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liberal  ufe  of  fermented  liquor  and  animal  food  (hould  be 
allowed,  and  the  infant  (houM  be  weaned.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  diarrhoea,  opiates  may  be  given  more  freely, 
join.d  with  teftaceous  powders,  and  fniall  dofes  of  ipeca- 
cuanha. When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  food  being  rc- 
jefted  from  the  ftoxach  (hortly  after  it  u  fwallowed,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  that  organ,  on  which  the  vomiting  de- 
pends, mull  be  afccrtained  and  remedied  accordingly.  In 
fuch  cafe,  glyllers  of  milk  and  animal  jtllies  (hoiild  be 
adminiftered  once  or  twice  every  day,  until  the  difpofition 
to  inverted  aftion  is  removed. 

A.  famelicorum.  This  occurs  in  infants  at  the  brcaft,  not 
being  fupplicd  with  a  fufiiciency  of  milk.  It  is  known  by 
the  daily  emaciation  of  the  infant,  conftant  cries,  and 
waketulnefs,  its  eagernefs  to  fuck,  and  its  tranquiUitv  and 
difpofition  to  fleep  after  being  put  to  the  brca'.l.  ft  hap- 
pens wiien  the  mother's  or  nurfe's  milk  is  either  deficient  in 
quantity,  or  poor  and  watery  in  its  quality.  It  mav  be  re- 
medied in  part  by  putting  the  mcjther  upon  a  generous  diet, 
and  fupplying  the  infant  with  nourifiiment  by  the  fpuon  j 
but  the  mod  effeclual  method  is  to  refort  to  a  nurfe  ca- 
pable of  aiTording  a  healthier  and  more  abundant  dream  of 
milk. 

A.  debilium.  To  this  fpecies  belong  the  nervous  atrophy, 
and  the  emaciation  which  accompanies  old  age.  It  depcndj 
upon  a  debility  of  the  organs  of  digedion  and  nutrition. 
In  the  fird  inilance,  it  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  clofe 
application  to  bufinefs  or  dudy,  and  excclllve  anxiety,  grief, 
a  longing  after  one's  native  country  or  a  beloved  objcifl, 
with  other  depreding  palTiOBS.  In  thcfe  cafes,  a  removal 
from  the  fcene  of  ftudy  or  bufinefs,  and  from  the  fource  of 
anxiety,  regular  exercife  and  proper  recreations,  will  form 
the  bafis  of  the  cure.  At  the  fame  time,  bitters,  chaly- 
beates,  and  opiates,  fliould  not  be  omitted.  (Morton  de  Atro- 
phia, feu  Phthifi  nervofa.)  When  the  diforder  is  the  confe- 
quence of  old  age,  much  relief  cannot  be  expefted.  In  that 
cafe,  httle  more  can  be  done  than  to  render  the  diet  as  nu- 
tritious as  poflible. 

A.  cacochymica.  When  the  emaciation  in  this  fpecies  is 
connefted  with  a  fcorbutic  acrimony,  the  remedies  proper 
for  correcting  tiie  fame  mud  be  employed  ;  fuch  as  fubacid 
fruits,  frefh  malt  liquor,  &c.  all  falted  meats  being  drictly 
avoided.  When  it  is  connetled  with  a  fyphihtic  acrimony, 
the  cure  ihould  be  attempted  by  mercurials,  opiates,  and  the 
guaiacum  and  farfaparilla  decoctions,  with  the  warm  bath. 
When  it  occcuis  in  a  ricketty  conditution,  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  in  rachitis  will  be  proper.  (See  Rickets.)  If 
this  fpecies  (the  A.  cacochymica)  is  accompanied  with  fcor- 
butic or  fypliilitic  fores,  it  (hould  be  refened  to  tabes. 

A.  vennuita.  This  happens  when  the  concoAivc  powers 
are  impaired  or  dedroyed  by  vegetable  or  mineral  poifons. 
Among  the  vegetable  poifons  which  prove  the  canfe  of 
atrophy,  may  be  mentioned  the  abufe  of  green  tea  in  wo- 
men, and  the  chewing  of  tobacco  in  men.  In  like  manner 
the  opium-eaters  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  the  call 
are  afiecled  with  atrophy.  Another  pcilon  extracted  froai 
vegetable  fuliUances  undergoing  fcrmentiitioii,  which  pro- 
duces the  fame  tdect,  is  alcohol,  or  brandy,  rum,  S:c.  Among 
the  mineral  poifons  which  have  been  oblerved  to  caufe  this 
difeafe,  may  be  mentioned  lead  ond  arfcnic.  The  remedies 
in  this  fpecies  of  atrophy  m.ull  be  varied  accordi.ig  to  the 
kind  of  poilbn  by  which  it  was  induced.  (See  Poisoss.) 
In  the  Nofological  Sydcia  of  Dr.  CuUen,  this '.pec  -s  of  ema- 
ciation is  ranked  under  tabes  ;  but  as  i  is  not  accompanied 
eith.-r  v.-ith  glandular  obdruCt-on,  or  with  purulcncy  or  ulcer- 
ation, we  have  conceived  it  lo  belong  to  the  prefenl  genus, 
and  have  accordingly  introduced  it  here. 
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The  lad  fpecies  we  have  to  notice  is  the  A.  a  comprejpone 
diidus  thurdcici.  This  takes  place  when  the  thoracic  duft 
is  fo  comprLfTcd  by  a  tumor  or  other  mechanical  caiife,  that 
the  tranrmifTion  of  the  chyle  through  it  is  either  partially  or 
wholly  intercepted.  In  the  latter  cafe  it  is  irremediable. 
Fortunately  this  fpccies  of  atrophy  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. See  Morton's  Phthfiologia  ;  and  HolFman  de  Atro- 
phia, Snppl.II.  I.      Cullen's  Prattice  of  Phyhc,  vol.  iv. 

ATROPICA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Mantis  de- 
fcribcd  by  Pallas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  iflaiid  of  Java  ;  on 
the  thorax  are  four  fpines  ;  wing-cafts  Ihort  and  mucronate 
at  the  bafe. 

ATROPOS,  a  fpecies  of  Sphinx,  with  yellow  pofte 
rior  wings  fafciated  with  brown,  and  yellow  abdomen 
with  black  rings.  Varieties  of  this  fpecies  diflering  in 
fize,  colour,  and  fome  peculiarities  of  the  marks  on  the 
anterior  wings,  are  found  in  Egypt,  India,  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  America,  and  Europe.  It  is  the  largell  of  the  Eu- 
ropean inltfts  of  the  Icpidopterous  tribe,  and  is  certainly  a 
beautiful  creature.  In  England  this  kind  is  rare,  and  is 
called  the  death's  head  hawk-moth,  from  certain  charatter- 
iltic  and  very  fingular  marks  on  the  thorax,  by  which  the 
figure  of  a  human  Ikull  is  Itrongly  depifted.  'I'hefe  infefts 
for  this  reafon  iiave  generally  been  regarded  as  an  ominous 
prefage  of  fome  approaching  calamity  by  the  pcafantry  in 
mod  countries  where  they  have  appeared  by  chance  ;  and 
Linnxus  has  himfelf  named  it  after  one  of  the  three  fates  of 
the  heathen  mythology.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  jafmine, 
potatoc,  and  elder  ;  is  folitary,  yellow,  with  oblique,  blue, 
green,  and  black  lateral  ftripes,  and  a  reflctled  tail ;  pupa 
reddilh.  Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  9.  t.  289.  Linnxus  in 
Amocnit.  Acad,  names  this  infcft  ciipiit  morluum  ;  and  Geof- 
froy  in  Hill,  des  Infeftes,  k  fplitnx  a  letc  de  mort. 

Atropos,  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  Musca,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  that  inhabits  Aullria.  It  is  rather  downy  ; 
thorax  whitlfh  with  three  black  fpots  ;  abdomen  black,  with 
interrupted  yellow  bands,  and  margin  of  the  fegraents  of 
the  fame  colour.     Schrank  Beylr. 

Atropos,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  ParcK  or  Fatef, 
-whofe  office  it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 

Atropos,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Coluber,  defcribed 
by  Linnxus  in  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  &:  Gmcl.  Syft.  Nat.  as  having 
131  abdominal  plates,  and  22  fubcaudal  fcalcs.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  America,  and  deemed  an  extremely  poifonous  fer- 
pent ;  the  colour  hoary  grey,  with  a  quadruple  feries  of 
brown  ocellated  fpots,  each  with  a  white  iris  or  margin. 
The  head  is  heart-fhapcd,  gibbous,  with  four  and  fometimes 
more  black  fpots ;  and  the  fcales  are  lanceolate.  Gmcl.  It 
is  cobra  atropos  of  Laur.  Amph. 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves  that  this  fpecies  is  of  a  thick  and 
fliort  form,  fcarccly  exceeding  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  in 
length  ;  the  head  is  large  and  viperine,  marked  with  four 
or  five  large  dulky  fpots,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  animal  of  a  pale  br^wn,  marked  all  along 
the  upper  part  by  four  rows  of  very  large,  alternate,  round, 
black  fpots  bordered  with  white  ;  the  abdomen  afli-colour, 
and  tail  very  ftiort,  mealuring  about  a  ninth  part  of  its  whole 
length  ;  the  fcales  on  all  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  flightly 
(harpened  form,  and  carinated.  Gen.  Zool.  v.  3.  p.  2. 
404. 

ATRO-VIOLESCENS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of 
Chrysomela,  once  taken  in  the  month  of  September,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  ovate,  violaceous-black  ; 
wing-cafes  (Iriated  ;  legs  pitchy-black.     Marfh.  Ent.  Brit, 

ATROVIRENS,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Coluber, 
defcribed  by  the  count  de  Cepede  under  the  title  of  "  la 
Goleiivre  vcrte  et  jaune  ;"  and  by  T)v.  Shaw,  under  that  of 


coluber  alrovirens,  C,  atrovirens,  flavo  maculatus,  abdomine 
flavo,  lateribus  nigro  punctate.  Black-green  fnakc,  Ipcck- 
led  with  yellow  ;  the  abdomen  yellow,  with  a  row  of  black 
fpecks  down  each  fide.  French  fnake. 

"  This  fecms,"  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  "  to  be  the  fpecies  figured 
by  Aldrovandus,  under  the  name  of  anguis  jE/ciiLipii  tiiger,  and 
which  appeals  to  have  been  fo  little  attended  to  by  modern 
naturaliils,  as  to  have  been  generally  confounded  with  the 
ringed  fnake  (C.  natrix),  till  it  was  again  brought  to  notice 
by  Monf.  Daubenton,  and  afterwards  by  the  count  de  Ce- 
pede, who  has  accurately  defcribed  it,  and  who  informs  us 
that  it  is  very  frequent  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  France, 
being  found  in  woods  and  moill  fhady  places  ;  in  its  general 
fize  and  appearance  it  reftinbles  the  ringed  fnake  or  natrix, 
but  differs  in  colour,  being  of  an  extremely  dark  or  black- 
ifli  green,  fo  as  to  appear  black  on  a  curlory  view,  the  fides 
being  marked  by  numerous  ravs  of  yellow  Ipecks  ot  differ- 
ent forms,  fome  oblong  and  fome  fquare,  and  which  form 
fomewhat  more  decided  or  diftinftly  marked  ftripes  towards 
the  head  ;  the  eyes  and  edges  of  the  mouth  are  bordered 
with  yellow  fcales  ;  the  abdomen  is  alfo  yellow,  each  feu- 
tum  being  marked  on  each  fide  by  a  black  Ipeck.  This 
fnake  is  an  animal  of  a  perfectly  harmlefs  nature,  and  like 
the  ringed  fnake,  is  capable  of  being  tamed  to  a  confider- 
able  degree." — "  On  the  approach  of  winter,  it  retires, 
like  the  latter,  into  fubterraneous  retreats,  and  palFes  that 
feafon  in  a  ftate  of  torpidity,  from  which  it  recovers  in  the 
fpring,  when  it  calls  its  llcin,  and  appears  in  its  higheii 
beauty." 

ATROX,  in  Zoology,  a  kind  of  Coluuer,  which  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus  is  fpecifically  charafterifed  by  having 
169  abdominal  plates,  and  69  fubcaudal  fcales.  Amoen. 
Acad.  This  creature  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  colour  hoary  ;  fcalcs  cari- 
nated ;  beneath  marked  with  dark  brown,  tranfverfe,  al- 
ternate fpots  ;  head  depreffcd,  comprelfed,  angnlated,  and 
covered  with  minute  fcales.  Gmelin  makes  "  dipfas  indica" 
of  Laur.  Amph.  a  variety  of  this  fpecies.  Dr.  Shaw  de- 
fcribes  it  in  his  Gen.  Zool.  as  being  the  "  grey  brown  fnakci 
with  tranfverfe  linear  whitifh  ftripes,  and  duflcy  abdomen, 
with  white  tranfverfe  variegations  ;  and  names  it  the  jiercc 
fnake.  This  author  alfo  notices  one  error  of  Linnxus  re- 
fpefting  this  fpecies  that  deferves  particular  remark.  "  In 
the  Mufeum  Adolphi  Friderici,  p.  33."  fays  he,  "  this  fpe- 
cies is,  by  a  miftake,  infcribed  angulatus,  while  the  figure  on 
plate  22  of  that  work,  reprefents  the  body  marked  by  feve- 
ral  diftant,  narrow,  tranfverfe  whitilli  bands  reaching  to  the 
abdomen,  which  is  fpotted  with  fmall,  round,  white  fpecks ; 
the  dulky  tranfverfe  fpots  appearing  only  beneath  the  tail  ; 
the  general  colour  of  the  abdomen,  however,  in  this  fnake 
is  rather  deep  brown  or  blackifh,  beautifully  variegated 
or  marbled  by  numerous  narrow  tranfverfe  bands,  accom- 
panied here  and  there  with  fmall  fpots  ;  the  tall  is  remark- 
ably (hort  and  llender.  In  the  Syllcma  Natnrx  a  miftaken 
reference  appears  to  be  made  to  a  figure  in  Seba  reprefcnt- 
ing  a  very  different  fpecies.  The  C.  atrox  is  a  poifonous 
fnake,  and  is  a  native  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon." 

ATSCHARES,  in  Geography,  a  tribe  of  the  Mand- 
SHURis,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  middle  Amoor,  in 
Siberia,  before  it  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Ruffians. 
They  then  fubfifted  in  a  ftate  of  independence  ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  removed,  by  order  of  the  Chincfe  govern-, 
ment,   from  the  Amoor  farther  towards  China. 

ATTACAMA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fourteen  jurif- 
ditlions  belonging  to  the  archbiftiopric  of  Plata,  in  the 
audience  of  Charcas,  in  South  America.  It  is  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  audience,    extending  to  the  South  fea ; 

and 
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aud  tKepriii'.ipa!  town,  called  alfo  ylfacama,  is  no  kfs  tlian 
1 20  leagues  from  Plata.  Its  jurifdiftion  is  of  a  confiderable 
extent,  and  a  great  part  of  it  very  fruitful  ;  but  intermixed 
with  fome  deferts,  particularly  towards  the  fouth,  where  it 
divides  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili.  On  the  coaft  in 
this  province  there  is  annually  a  very  large  fifliery  of  Tolo, 
a  fiui  common  in  the  South  fea,  with  wl;ich  a  ver)-  great 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  inland  provinces,  this  beii:g  the 
chief  food  in  Lent  and  other  days  of  abftinence.  There  is 
a  great  defert  of  the  fame  nam.e,  and  a  cliain  of  mountains, 
which  feparate    Peru,  on   the    north,  from  the  province  of 

Example. 
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Quito.  The  cold  in  tlicfe  mountains  is  fometimes  fo  tx-. 
trcmcly  fcvere,  that  thofe  who  paf-i  it  are  occafionally  fro^ca 
to  death.     S.  lat.  22".  W.  long.  80''  20'. 

ATTACANA,  in  Andcnt  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  greater  Armenia.      Ptolemy. 

ATTACCO,  in  Mufic,  is  a  kind  of  (hort  fubjeft  or  poi.-it, 
not  reftiicled  to  all  the  laws  of  regular  fugue.  Somttimci 
it  is  a  feftion  of  tiie  principal  thcir.e  itfelf,  treated  rather  a» 
an  imitation  than  a  fubjeft  of  regular  fugue,  and  may  be 
aiiiwcred  m  any  interval,  at  pleafure. 
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ATTACHIAMENTA  Bonorum,  in  Law,  a  diftrefs 
taken  upon  goods  or  chattels,  where  a  man  is  fued  for  per- 
fonal  eftate  or  debt,  by  the  legal  attachiators  or  bailiffs,  as 
fccurity  to  anfwer  an  adlion. 

Attachiamenta  de  Spinis  et  Bosco,  is  a  pri- 
vilege granted  to  the  officers  of  a  fortft  to  take  to  their  own 
ufe  thorns,  brufh,  and  wind-falls,  within  their  own  pre- 
ciniSs. 

ATTACHING,  or  Attachment,  denotes  the  ap- 
prehending a  perfon  or  thing,  either  by  a  precept  or  writ. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  attacher,  to  fnjlen,  or  tie  ; 
and  that  from  the  corrupt  Latin  attochtare,  of  attexere,  to 
<weave  to  ;  or  rather,  as  others  think,  from  the  Celtic  tact, 
a  niiil ;  and  tacba,  to  nail ;  or  the  Saxon  titcan,  to  ttiie. 

Lambard  make?,  this  difference  between  an  arrcll  and  an 
attachment  ;  that  an  arreil  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior  court 
by  precept  only,  and  an  attachment  out  of  a  higher  court, 
either  by  precept  or  writ  ;  and  that  a  precept  to  arrcll  hath 
ihefe  foi'mal  words,  duct  fddas,  &c.  and  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment thefe,  "  pracipimus  tiii  quod  attachia  tahm,  L>  halcas 
eutn  csram  nobis." 

By  this  it  appears,  that  he  who  arreils  cames  the  party 
arrel\ed  to  another  higher  perfon,  to  be  difpofcd  of  forth- 
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with  :  whereas  he  that  attaches  keeps  the  party  attached, 
and  prefents  him  in  court  at  the  day  affigned  in  the  attach- 
ment. 

There  is  this  farther  difference,  that  an  arrcll  lies  only 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  an  attachment  fometimes  on 
his  goods  too  ;  for  a  man  may  be  attached  by  an  hundred 
(heep. 

Moreover,  attachment  is  a  procefs  from  a  court  of  record, 
awarded  by  the  jullices  at  their  difcretion,  on  a  bare  fuff- 
geftion,  or  on  their  own  kn.owlcdge ;  and  is  properly  grantable 
in  cafes  of  contempts,  againll  which  all  courts  ot  record, 
but  more  efpccinllv  thoic  of  Wellminller-hall.  and  above 
all  the  court  of  B.  R.  may  proceed  in  a  finnmaiy  manner. 

The  contempts  that  are  thus  punifhed,  are  cither  dired, 
which  openly  infr.lt  or  rifill  the  powers  of  the  courts,  or 
the  perfons  of  the  judges  who  prefide  there  ;  or  fife  arc  ron- 
fiqueiitial,  which,  without  fueh  grofs  infolencc  or  dircA  op- 
pofitioii,  plainly  tend  to  create  au  univerfal  difrcgard  of  their 
authoiity.  The  principal  inllances  of  cither  fort  that  have 
been  ufually  punill.aWe  by  attachnunts,  are  of  ilie  follow- 
ing  kinds;  I.  Thofe  committed  by  inferior  judges  v.nd 
magiilrates  by  aftipg  unjuftly,  oppreffivcly,  or  irregularly, 
ia  admiiiiftcrirg  thofe  portions  cJ  jullice  which  arc  cr- 
N  a  tmfted 
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truftcd  to  their  diftribiition  ;  or  by  difoheyi'ng  the  king's 
writs  iffuing  out  of  the  fuperior  co\irts,  by  proceeding  in 
a  caufc  after  it  is  put  a  flop  to  or  removed  by  writ  of  pro- 
hibition, certiorari,  error,  fuperfedeas,  or  the  hice.  2.  Thofc 
committed  by  (heriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  and  other  officers 
of  the  court,  by  abufing  the  procefs  of  the  law,  or  deceiving 
the  parties,  bv  any  acts  of  oppreffion,  extortion,  collufive 
behaviour,  or  culpable  negleft  of  duty.  3.  Thofe  com- 
mitted by  attorneys  and  folicitors,  who  are  alfo  officers  of 
the  refpettive  courts,  by  grofs  inflances  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, injulHce  to  their  clients,  or  other  difhoneft  prac- 
tice. 4.  Thofe  committed  by  jurymen  in  collateral  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  dilcharge  of  their  office  ;  fuch  as  mak- 
ing default  when  fummoned,  refiifing  to  be  fworn,  or  to 
give  any  verdidt,  eating  or  drinking  without  the  leave  of 
the  court,  and  efpecially  at  the  coil  of  either  party  ;  and 
other  iiTegularities  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  but  not  in  the  mere 
exercife  of  their  judicial  capacities,  as  bv  giving  a  falfe  or 
erroneous  verditt.  5.  Thofe  committed  by  witnelTes  ;  by 
making  default  when  fummoned,  refufing  to  be  fworn  or 
examined,  or  prevaricating   in  their  evidence  when  fworn. 

6.  Thofe  committed  by  parties  to  any  fuit  or  proceeding 
before  the  court ;  as  by  difobedience  to  any  rule  or  order 
Tiiade  in  the  progrefs  of  a  caufe  ;  by  non-payment  of  cods 
awarded  by  the  court  upon  a  motion  ;  or  bv  non-obfervance 
of  awards  duly  made  by  arbitrators  and  umpires,  after  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  rule  tor  fubmitting  to  fuch  detennination. 

7.  Thofe  committed  by  any  other  perfon  under  the  degree 
of  a  peer  ;  and  even  by  peers  themfelves,  when  enormous 
tmd  accompanied  wtth  violence,  fuch  as  forcible  rcfcous,and 
the  like  ;  or  when  they  import  a  difobedience  to  the  king's 
-great  prerogative  writs  of  prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  reft. 

Some  of  thefe  conteinpts  may  arife  in  the  face  of  the 
TConrt;  as  by  rude  and  contumelious  "behaviour ;  by  obfti- 
■nacy,  perverfenefs,  and  prevarication ;  bv  breaking  the 
■peace,  or  any  wilful  difturbance  whatever  :  others,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  party.;  as  by  difobeying,  or  treating  with 
difrepcft,  the  king's  writ,  or.  the  rules  or  procefs  of  the 
court  ;  by  perverting  fuch  writ  to  the  purpofes  of  private 
malice,  extortion,  or  injuftice;  by  fpeaking  or  writing  con- 
lemptuonfly  of  the  court,  or  judges  acting  in  their  judicial 
capacity  ;  by  printing  falfe  accounts  (or  even  true  ones, 
without  proper  permiffion)  of  caules  then  depending  in 
judgment  ;  and  by  any  thing,  in  (hort,  that  demonftrates  a 
grofs  want  of  that  regard  and  refpeft,  which,  when  once 
courts  are  deprived  of,  degrade  and  deftroy  their  authority 
among  the  people.  The  procefs  of  attachment  for  thefe 
and  limilar  contempts  mu!l  neceflarily  be  as  ancient  as  the 
laws  themfelves  ;  for  laws,  without  a  competent  authority 
to  fecure  their  adminiftration  from  difobedience  and  con- 
tempt, would  be  vain  and  nugatory.  This  has  accordingly 
been  exercifed  as  early  as  the  annals  of  our  law  extend. 

If  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
the  offender  may  be  inftantly  apprehended  and  imprifoned, 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  judges,  without  any  further  proof 
or  examination.  But  in  matters  at  a  diftance,  and  of  which 
the  court  cannot  have  fo  perfeft  a  knowledge,  unlefs  by  the 
confeffion  of  the  party,  or  the  tellimony  of  others,  if  the 
judges  upon  affidavit  fee  fufficient  ground  to  fufpeft  that  a 
contempt  has  been  committed,  they  either  make  a  rule  on 
the  fufpefted  party  to  (liew  caufe  why  an  attachment 
(hould  not  iffue  againft  him  ;  or  in  very  flagrant  inftances  of 
contempt,  the  attachment  iffues  in  the  firll  inftance  ;  as  it 
alfo  does,  if  no  fufficient  caufe  be  (liewn  to  difcharge,  and 
therefore  the  court  confirms  and  makes  abfolute  the  original 
rule.     This  procefs  of  attachment  is  merely  intended  to 
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bring  the  party  into  court ;  and,  when  there,  he  muft  either 
fland  committed,  or  put  in  bail,  in  order  to  anfvver  upon 
oath  to  fuch  interrogatories  as  fliall  be  adniiniftcred  to  him, 
for  the  better  information  of  the  court  with  refpeft  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  contempt.  Thefe  interrogatories  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  charge  or  accufation,  and  mull  by  the 
courfe  of  the  court  be  exhibited  within  the  firft  four  days  ; 
and  if  any  of  the  interrogatories  is  improper,  the  defendant 
may  refufe  to  anfwer  it,  and  move  the  court  to  have  it 
ftruck  out.  If  the  party  ^an  clear  himfclf  upon  oath,  he  is 
difcharged  ;  but,  if  perjured,  may  be  profecuted  for  the 
perjury.  If  he  confefTos  the  contempt,  the  court  vrill  pro- 
ceed to  correal  him  by  fine  or  iniprironment,  or  both,  and 
fometimes  by  a  corporal  or  infamous  punifliment.  If  the 
contempt  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  when  the  faifl  is  once 
acknowledged,  the  court  can  receive  no  farther  information 
by  interrogatories  than  it  is  already  poffcffed  of  (as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  refcons),  the  defendant  may  be  admitted  to  make 
fuch  fimple  acknowledgement,  and  receive  his  judgment, 
without  anfvvcring  to  any  inten-ogatories  ;  but  if  he  wilfully 
and.  obllinately  refules  to  anfwer,  or  anfwers  in  an  evafive 
manner,  he  is  then  clearly  guilt)-  of  a  high  and  repeated  con- 
tempt, to  be  punifticd  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court.  Black- 
ilone's  Com.  vol.  iv. 

The  terrors  of  attachment  in  cafe  of  difobedience  on  the 
part  of  unwilling  witneffcs,  as  well  as  the  compulfory  procefs 
for  obtaining  their  attendance,  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  the 
thorough  inveftigation  of  truth  :  and  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, in  the  Athenian  courts,  the  witnefies  who  were  fum- 
moned to  attend  the  trial,  had  their  choice  of  three  thing'), 
either  to  fwear  to  the  truth  of  the  fad  in  queftion,  to  deny 
or  abjure  it,  or  elfe  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  drachmas. 

Attachment,  Writ  of,  called  alfo /'one,  isawrit  ifl'iiing 
out  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  grounded  on  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant  at  the  return  of  the  original 
writ  ;  which  commands  the  fherifF  to  attach  him,  by  taking 
gage,  that  is,  certain  of  his  goods,  vfhich  he  (hall  forfeit, 
if  he  doth  not  appear  ;  or  by  making  him  find  fafe  pledges  or 
furcties  who  fliall  be  amerced  in  cafe  of  his  non-appearance. 
This  is  the  firll  and  immediate  procefs,  without  any  previous  .j 
fummons,  upon  attions  of  trefpafs  vi  et  nrmi.r,  or  for  otVier 
injuries,  which  though  not  forcible,  are  yet  trefpafles  againll 
the  peace,  as  deceit  and  confpiracy  :  where  the  evidence 
of  the  wrong  requires  a  more  fpeedy  remedy,  and  therefore 
the  original  writ  commands  the  defendant  to  be  at  once 
attached,  without  any  precedent  warning.      See  Process. 

Attachment  out  of  Chaiircry,  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of 
a  capias,  direfted  to  the  .Oieriil,  and  commanding  him  to 
attach,  or  take  up  the  defendant,  and  bring  him  into  court. 
It  is  had  of  courfe,  upon  an  affidavit  made  that  the  defendant 
was  ferved  with  a  falpmia,  and  appears  not  ;  or  it  iffueth 
upon  not  performing  fome  order  or  decree. 

After  the  return  of  this  attachment  by  the  fheriff,  quod 
not!  ejl  inventus  in  balli'V.'i  fiia ;  another  attachment,  with 
proclamations,  iffues  :  which,  bcfides  the  ordinary  form  of 
attachment,  direfts  the  fheriff  that  he  caufe  proclamations 
to  be  made,  throughout  the  county,  to  fummon  the  defend- 
ant, upon  his  allegiance  perfonally  to  appear  and  anfwer  : 
and  if  this  be  alfo  returned  with  non  efl  inventus,  and  he  flill 
ftands  out  in  contempt,  a  commiffion  of  rebellion  is  awarded 
againll  him.     See  Commission  of  Rebellion. 

Attachment,  Foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  goods  or 
money  found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  to  fatisfy  fome  credi- 
tor within  fuch  city  or  liberty. 

Under  the  cuflom  of  London,  if  a  plaint  be  exhibited  in 
the  mayor's  or  the  flierifPs  court  (the  proceeding  in  the  former 
being  the  moH  advantageous)  againll  ^,  and  the  procefs  be 
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returned  nihil,  ai^d  thereupon  the  plaintifF  fugfefts  that 
another  perfon  within  London  is  indtbted  to  j1,  the  debtor 
fliall  be  warned  (whence  he  is  called  the  ganii/Jjee),  and  if 
he  does  not  deny  himfelf  to  be  indebted  to  y/,  the  debt 
fliall  be  attached  in  his  hand?.  Tlie  cuilom  of  foreign 
attachment  is  faid  to  prevail  in  Exeter  and  other  places. 
But  a  foreign  attachment  cannot  be  had  when  a  liiit  is 
depending  in  any  of  the  cents  at  Weilm.infter.  Cro.  Eliz. 
691.  And  nothing  is  attachable,  but  for  a  certain  and  due 
debt  ;  though  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  monev  may  be 
attached  before  due,  as  a  debt,  but  not  levied  before  due. 
Sid.  327.  1.  Nelf.  Abr.  282,  aiS^. 

Foreign  attac'iments  in  London,  upon  plaint  of  debt, 
are  made  after  this  manner:  ^  oweth  JB  icol.  and  C  is  in- 
debted to  ji  icol.  ;  B  enters  an  adiion  againft  y^  of 
tool,  and  by  virtue  of  that  aftion  a  ferjeant  attachcth  icol, 
in  the  hands  of  C,  as  the  money  of  ^-1,  to  the  ufe  of  B, 
which  is  returned  upon  that  action.  Upon  this  the  plain- 
tiff is  immediately  to  fee  an  attorney  before  the  next  court, 
or  the  defendant  may  then  put  in  ball  to  the  attachment, 
and  nonfuit  the  plaintiff.  Four  court  days  muft  pafs  before 
the  pljintifT  can  caufe  C,  the  garnifhee,  in  whofe  hands  the 
money  was  attached,  to  (hew  caufe  why  B  fliould  not  con- 
demn the  lool.  attached  in  the  hands  of  C  as  the  money 
of  y?  the  defendant  in  the  ac"tion  (though  not  in  the  attach- 
ment) to  the  ufe  of  B  the  plaintiff;  and  the  garnifhee  C 
may  appear  in  court  by  his  attorney,  wage  his  law,  and 
plead  that  he  hath  no  money  in  his  hands  of  the  defendant's, 
or  other  fpecial  matter  ;  but  the  plaintiff  may  hinder  his 
waging  of  law,  by  producing  two  fufhcient  citizens  to 
r.vear  that  the  garnifhee  had  either  money  or  goods,  in  his 
hands,  of  y^  at  the  time  of  the  attachment,  of  wliich  affidavit 
is  to  be  made  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  being  filed,  may 
be  pleaded  by  way  of  elloppel :  then  the  plaintiff  mull  put 
in  bail,  that  if  the  defendant  come  within  a  year  and  a  day 
into  court,  and  he  can  difeharge  hmifclf  of  the  money  con- 
demned in  court,  and  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  plaintiff 
at  the  time  in  the  plaint  mentioned,  the  faid  Tnoney  fliall 
be  forthcoming,  &c.  If  the  garnifue-e  fail  to  appear  by 
his  attorney,  being  warned  by  the  officer  to  come  into 
court  to  fliew  caufe  as  aforefaid,  he  is  taken  by  default  for 
want  of  appearing,  and  judgment  given  agair.fl  him  for 
the  o-Qod:-,  and  money  attached  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  with- 
out remedy  either  at  comm.on  law  or  in  equity  ;  for  if  taken 
in  execution,  he  mutl  pay  the  money  condemned,  though 
lie  hath  not  one  penny,  or  go  into  prifon  ;  but  the  garnifliee 
appearing  to  {hew  caufe  why  the  money  or  goods  attached 
in  his  hands  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to  the  ufe  of  the 
plaintiff,  having  feed  an  attorney,  may  plead  as  aforefaid, 
that  he  hath  no  money  nor  goods  in  his  hands,  of  the  party's 
againll  whom  the  attachment  is  made;  and  it  will  then  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  judgment  atvarded,  &c.  but  after  tria), 
bail  maybe  put  in,  whereby  the  attachment  fhall  be  difTolved, 
but  the  rarnifiiee,  &c.  and' his  fccurity  will  then  be  liable  to 
what  debt  the  plaintiff  ihall  make  out  to  be  due,  upon  the 
aftiou  :  and  an  attachment  is  never  thoroughly  perfcaed, 
till  there  is  a  bail,  and  latisfaftion  upon  record,  rrivilcge 
London.  ,        ,  u 

But  the  original  defendant  muft  be  fummoned,  and  have 
notice :  otherwife  judgment  againft  the  garnifhee  will  be 
erroneous  ;  and  the  money  paid  or  le\-ied  in  execution;  or 
it  will  not  difeharge  the  debt  from  the  garnifhee  to  the 
defendant  (though  it  was  allowed  that  the  ciiflom  of  the 
city  court  is  to  give  no  notice).  <?  "Wilf.  297.  2  Black.  Rep. 
834.  See  I  Ld.  Ravm.  727.  Where  a  foreign  attachment 
is  pleaded  to  an  action,  the  cuBom  is  to  fct  forth  that  he 
who   levied  the   plaint   fliaU  have  execution   of  the  debt 
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owing  by  himfelf,  and  by  which  he  was  attached,  if  the 
plaintiff  in  the  original  ac'ion  (hall  not  difprove  it  within  a 
year  and  a  day  ;  now  if  the  plaintiff  in  the  aclioii  below 
doth  not  fet  forth  fuch  conditional  judgment  given  by  the 
court,  it  is  wrong,  bccauf"  he  doth  not  bring  his  cafe  within 
the  cuflom.     Vide  2  Lutw.  985. 

A  fum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas,  and  it 
was  attached  before  that  day  :  adjudged,  that  a  foreign  at- 
tachment cannot  reach  a  debt  before  it  is  due ;  therefore, 
though  the  judgment  on  the  attachment  was  after  Michael- 
mas, yet  the  money  being  atiaelied  before  it  was  due,  it  ii 
for  that  reafon  void.  Cro.  Lliz.  184.  Fur  further  matter, 
fee  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Attachment. 

Money  di;e  to  an  executor  or  admiiiiflrator,  as  fuch,  can- 
not be  attached.  It  would  give  a  fimple  contract  creditor 
priority  over  judgments.  Fifher  v.  Lane  and  others, 
3  Wilf.  297.    Nor  truft  money  in  the  hands  of  the  garnifhee. 

Debtor  and  creditor  being  both  citizens  of  London,  thf 
debtor  delivered  feveral  goods  to  the  Exeter  carrier  then  ia 
London,  to  carry  and  deliver  them  at  Exeter,  and  the  cre- 
ditor attached  them  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier  for  the  debt 
due  to  him  from  his  debtor  :  adjudged,  that  the  aflion  (hould 
be  difcharged,  becaufe  the  carrier  is  privileged  in  his  periun 
and  goods,  and  not  only  in  the  goods  which  are  his  own, 
but  in  thofe  of  other  men,  of  wliich  he  is  in  pollcflion,  for 
he  is  anfwerable  for  them.  I  Leon.  1 89.  See  Jacob's  Law 
Diet,  by  Tomlins,  art.  /Iltachment. 

Attachment  of  the  Forefl,  or  Woodmotc,  is  one  of  the 
four  courts  held  in  the  foreft.  (See  Courts  of  Foreft,  &c.) 
The  court  of  attachments  feems  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ver- 
derors  of  the  forefl  have  therein  no  other  authority,  but  to 
receive  the  attachments  of  offendei-s  againil  vert  and  venifon 
taken  by  the  foreflers,  to  enrol  them,  and  to  certify  ihem 
under  their  feals,  to  the  court  of  juflice-feat,  orfweinmote; 
for  this  court  can  only  inquire  of,  but  not  convidl  of- 
fenders. 

This  attachment  is  by  three  means ;  by  goods  and  chat- 
tels; bv  body,  pledges,  and  mainprize  ;  or  by  body  only. 
Offenders  may  be  attached  by  tlieir  bodies,  if  taken  with 
the  mainour  (or  ma'inoeuvre,  a  manu),  that  is,  in  the  verr 
?.A  of  killing  venifon,  or  Healing  wood,  or  preparing  fo  to 
do,  or  by  frelh  and  im.inediate  riurfuit  after  the  ad  is  done ; 
othirwil'e,  they  m.uft  be  attached  by  their  good?.  This 
court  is  held  once  in  ever)-  forty  days  throughout  the  year  ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  forly  Jays  court. 

Att.\chmext  of  Privilfge  is,  by  virtue  of  a  man's  pri- 
vilege, to  call  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himfelf 
belongs,  and  in  refpe£l  whereof  he  is  privileged  10  anfwer 
fome  action  :  or,  it  is  a  power  to  apprehend  a  man  in  a  place 
privileged.  Corporation  courts  have  forcetimes  power  by 
charter  to  iifue  attachments,  and  lonie  courts-baron  grar.t 
attachments  of'  debt.      Kitch.  79. 

ATTACK,  an  attempt  upon  any  perfon  or  thing;  or 
the  aft  of  beginning  a  combat  or  dilputc. 

Attack,  in  the  Miiilary  j-frt,  fignifies  an  engagement 
baring  for  its  objeA  the  forcing  of  an  entrenched  poft,  or 
diflodging  an  adverfe  army  from  its  liucs,  v^h^n  in  a  fitua- 
tion  calculated  to  impede  the  progrcfs  of  an  invading 
army. 

War  is  naturally  an  ofTenfive  operation.  In  the  earlier 
ages  we  find  it  carried  on  by  a  feries  of  engage mcnis  uni- 
formly on  the  principle  of  attack,  and  uneonucAed  with  any 
of  thofe  fkilful  manduvres  which  the  ready  genius  of  triankind 
has  fince  carried  into  execution  for  their  mutual  dcilruclion. 
'I'he  ultimate  object  of  a  battle  conlilled  in  plundering,  in 
cafe  of  fucccfs,  a  fmall  trait  of  the  CHcmr's  country,  and 
N  n  2  i« 
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in  burning  a  few  mifcrable  villages.  Siipenority  of  numbers 
generally  iniured  the  advantage.  The  vanquKlied  Were  ex- 
terminated. The  victors  v/ithdrew  with  their  hard  earned 
booty,  diminilhed  in  numbers,  and  cxhaulled  bv  fatigue. 

The  Greeks,  who  firll  brought  the  military  art  to  fome 
degree  of  pcrRdlion,  were  fully  fenfible  of  tiie  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  ihe  attack.  Even  at  the  famous  plain 
of  Marathon  (vid.  Marathon  ),  where,  by  the  mod  moderate 
accounts,  thcPerlian  army  exceededthem  ten  times  in  number, 
they  had  the  temerity  to  forfake  a  vvell-chofen  pofition,  and 
(Herodotus,  1.  vi.  c.Il2.)  advance  running  to  the  onfet  ; 
a  degree  of  raflinels,  which,  though  in  tiie  inllance  before 
us  crowned  with  the  moft  glorious  fuccefs,  can  never  find 
an  excufe  in  the  eyes  of  military  judgment.  At  the  final 
engagement  of  Thermopyla*,  the  defpair  of  Leonidas  drove 
him  to  purfuc  a  fimilar  conduft.  (Herod,  l.vii.  c.  223.) 
The  particular  circumftances  of  his  fituation,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  his  death,  extenuate  in  part  his  conduct. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedemonians  alone  advanced 
to  battle  in  filcnce,  and  at  a  Heady  pace,  regulated  by  the 
found  of  mulical  inllruments.  (Thucyd.  I.  v.  c.  70.)  On 
the  contrary,  the  other  Grecian  nations  ruflu  d  forward  with 
the  utmoll  cagernefs  and  velocity,  clafliing  their  fpcars  upon 
their  bucklers,  and,  at  the  moment  of  the  onfet,  raifing  a 
loud  (hout,  to  aftoniOi  and  terrify  their  enemies.  This  mode 
of  attack  was  generally  irrefiilible,  where  only  oppofed  by 
an  undifciplined  and  tumultuous  alTemblagc  of  Ahatics. 
Witnefs  the  battle  of  Cynaxa  (vid.  Cynaxa),  where  a  pha- 
lanx of  13.000  Greeks  difperfed  in  an  inftant  the  almoft  in- 
numerable forces  of  ArtaSerxes  Mnemon  ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  forthe  fatal  temerity  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  would  in- 
fallibly have  placed  the  crown  of  Perfia  on  his  head. 
(Xenophon,   Anab.  1.  i.  c.  8.) 

In  engagements  with  every  nation,  the  vigorous  onfet  of 
the  Greeks  was  attended  with  fplendid  viiilorj'.  Even  in  the 
declining  ages  of  their  monarchy,  when  the  arbitrary  fway 
of  Macedonian  tyranny  had  extinguilhed  within  theirbofoms 
that  fpirit  of  liberty  which  glowed  lo  fervently  at  Marathon 
anel  Platsca,  their  formidable  phalanx  was  regarded  with 
apprchenlion  by  Roman  intrepidity  ;  and  in  the  famous  and 
decifive  battle  of  Pydna  (vid.  Pvdna),  the  firmnefs  and  ta- 
lents of  a  Paulus  Emilius  defpaired  of  vittor)-,  till  a  happy 
and  well-timed  exertion  of  bis  fuperior  military  abilities  de- 
cided the  doubtful  contett.   i.Plut.  in  JEm.  Paul.) 

The  Romans,  thofe  great  mailers  in  the  art  of  war,  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  afting  offenfively,  nor 
how  to  improve  them.  The  impetus  of  their  legion,  a 
heavy  and  well-organized  body  of  infantrj',  exceeded  in  effeft 
that  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  and  no  weight  of  armour, 
no  exertion  of  courage,  no  refolution,  however  daring, 
could  prefervc  the  front  of  that  army  unbroken,  which 
once  experienced  the  terrible  difcharge  of  the  Roman 
pilum. 

In  every  age  the  fyftem  of  attack  has  been  preferred  by 
experienced  generals  (with  fome  few  exceptions,  juiUfieJ 
always  by  coincident  circumftances),  to  that  of  protrafting 
a  war  by  tedious  and  indecifivc  manoeuvres,  ai;d  it  has  gene- 
rally been  attended  with  fuccei's.  Hannibal,  Sylla,  Alex- 
ander, Caefar,  the  greatell  captains  of  antiquity,  never  fuf- 
fered  a  favourable  opportunity  of  tugaging  to  efcape  them. 
Their  attacks  were  general,  violent,  frequently  unexpected, 
and  rarely  unattended  v/ith  the  moft  ample  fuccefs. 

Of  later  days,  we  may  reckon  among  the  commanders, 
who,  in  their  eagernefs  to  engage  an  enemy,  have  fometimes 
overleaped  the  bounds  preftnbed  to  gcniii;  by  modern  taftics, 
a  Conde,  a  Guftavus,  an  Eugene,  a  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
and  a  Frederic  the  Great,  whofe  rapid  maneeuvres  frequently 


baffled  the  tnort  acute  obfervation  of  their  antagonid.T, 
and  the  impetnolity  of  whofe  attacks  feldom  gave  time  for 
effeftual  oppofition. 

It  is  fcareely  neccflary  to  infill  upon  the  manifcft  advan- 
tages an  attackinp;  army  polfefies  over  that  which  afts  upon 
the  defenlive.  With  niunbers  generally  fuperior,  a  ronli- 
dence  intheirown  (Irength,  and  fpirits  which  defy  oppofition, 
they  rarely  encounter  an  enemy  able,  or  refolute  enough  to 
repulfe  them. 

In  the  cotuTe  of  the  late  war,  Europe  has  beheld  with 
furpri/.e  the  fyllem  of  attack,  which  before  only  affected  a 
tract  of  country  comparatis'tly  trifling,  carried  to  an  extent 
and  a  perfection  truly  allonifhing.  In  1794,  amiies  afting 
offenfively,  though  in  bodies  widely  diltant,  pierced,  as  if 
animated  by  the  fame  foul,  in  all  direftions,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Batavian  territories.  Two  years  alter,  at  the 
fame  moment  when  Moreau  was  penetrating  by  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  along  the  Danube  to  the  Auflrian  borders,  the 
aimy  of  the  Sombre  and  Meufe  advanced  through  Franconia, 
and  Buonaparte  fought  his  way  through  Italy  to  gain  the 
fummit  of  the  None  Alj)s.  According  to  the  new  princi- 
ple, fuccefs  in  a  general  engagement,  however  complete, 
in  no  wife  contributed  to  terminate  the  campaign.  A  battle 
gained  only  opened  the  road  to  new  attacks.  A  town  taken 
merely  furniflicd  materials  for  frefh  fieges.  The  armies  ri- 
valled each  other  in  overcoming,  with  incredible  expedition, 
obllacles  which  formerly  would  have  been  deemed  infur- 
niountahle  ;  and  as  long  as  any  veftige  of  an  adverfe  power 
remained  to  face  them  ui  the  field,  all  fuccefs  was  regarded 
as  incomplete. 

In  the  fluctuating  campaign  of  1799,  the  fame  fyften* 
was  carried  to  a  Itill  greater  extent.  I'he  rocks  and  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  furnifhed  frefli  fubjcfts  for  plans  of  a 
nature  ftill  more  difficult,  intricate,  and  coinplicated.  The 
line  of  attack  and  defence  was  lengthened  in  an  unexampled 
manner,  and  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Adriatic  formed 
but  one  va*it  field  of  battle,  on  which  French,  Auftrians, 
Ruifians,  Helvetians,  Dutch,  Englilh,  and  Italians,  alter- 
nately dellroyed  each  other  ;  and  ilrove,  with  infinite  viciffi- 
tude  of  fortune,  but  finally  with  nearly  equivalent  fuccefs, 
to  gain  a  dear-bought  advantage. 

Attack,  in  Bijhgiiig,  fignifies  the  operations  carried  oa 
by  the  befiegers,  with  mines,  faps,  trenches,  batteries,  &c. 
againft  an  enemy's  fortrcfs.  The  rules  of  war  naturally  pre- 
fcribe  the  v.eakell  fide  of  the  place  as  the  point  of  attack. 
Neverthelcls,  prince  Eugene  thought  proper  to  infringe  upon 
them  in  the  inltance  of  the  ficge  of  Lifle,  where,  to  favour 
the  movements  of  the  covering  armv,  he  direfted  his  ap- 
proaches againft  the  ftrongeil  part  of  the  fortifications. 

Two,  or  even  three  attacks,  are  formed  in  fieges  where 
difpatch  is  necefiary.  In  fuch  cafes,  their  communications 
fhould  be  eafy,  carefully  conllrufted,  and  induflrioufly  maia- 
tained. 

ATTKCV.,Falfe,  is  an  attack  but  famtly  profecu ted,  though 
fufficiently  ferious  to  induce  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces, 
and  more  efpecially  to  weaken,  if  poflible,  that  part  of 
his  pofition,  or  works,  which  is  the  object  of  the  true 
alTault. 

ATTACOTTI,  in  ylnclcnt  H}jhry,  a  favage  people  of 
Great  Britain,  mentioned  by  Amraianus  Marcellinus  (1.  27. 
c.  8.)  and  St.  jercm  (torn.  ii.  p.  75.),  as  well  as  in  the  No- 
titia  Imperii,  whofe  fituation  is  not  precifely  afcertained  by 
antiquaries.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  they  inhabited  Wales, 
and  alledge,  that  their  name  was  derived  from  the  Britifh 
words  "  at  a  coit,  or  coed,"  fignifying  amongft  woods. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  fcated  iomewhcre  further 
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•noiih  tlian  any  part  of  Wales;  for  Amm'aDus  Marcellinus 
rt-prefents  them  as  allies  ar.d  coiifediratcs  of  the  Scots  and 
I-'ic'\3,  and  tlierefoie  they  were  probably  their  iKi^hbours. 
Thtfc  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  foldiers,  of  Valcntinian, 
are  acciifcd,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  of  deligliting  in  thetafteof 
human  flcdi.  W!ien  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prty,  it  is 
fsid  hy  Jcrom  (iibi  fnpra),  that  they  attacked  the  (liipherd, 
rather  than  his  flock  ;  and  that  they  cnrionfly  fclected  the 
molt  del'cate  and  brawny  parts  botli  of  males  and  females, 
(paftoniin  nates  et  fajm.inarum  papillas),  which  they  prepared 
for  tlitir  homd  vepufts. 

ATTAGEK.  Attagas,  in  Ornithology,  names  given 
by  BrifT.  and  Buff,  to  the  red  or  moor-game,  or  red  grous, 
in  Gmelin's  arrangement  the  fourth  variety  a^  Idrao  la''ot,us. 
Linn.  &  Gmel.  Biiir.  a'fo  calls  tctrao  umbellus  of  Gmclin 
altagen  Pennfyhvinir, 

ATTAIKDRR,  in  Laiu,  is  that  flain  or  infamy  wliich 
is  incurred  by  a  man  who  has  committed  felony,  treafon,  or 
other  crime,  and  who  is  capitally  convifted  for  the  fame. 

This,  by  the  common  law,  is  the  immediate  infeparable 
conftquence  of  the  fentence  of  deatii  that  is  pronounced. 
The  law,  in  this  cafe,  fets  a  note  of  infamy  upon  the  cri- 
minal, puts  him  out  of  its  protection,  and  takes  no  farther 
care  of  him  than  barely  to  fee  him  executed.  He  is  then 
called  attaint,  ai:iiidiis,  ftaincd  or  blackened.  He  is  no 
longer  of  any  cred  t  or  reputation ;  he  cannot  be  a  witnefs 
in  any  court;  neither  is  he  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  another  man :  for,  by  an  anticipation  of  his 
punifnnent,  he  is  already  dead  in  law.  This  is  after 
"  judgment;"  for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
man  "convifted,"  and  "attainted;"  though  they  are  fre- 
q-iently,  through  inaccuracy,  confounded  together.  After 
conviclion  only,  a  man  is  habit  to  none  of  thcfe  difabilities; 
for,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  there  is  ilill  a  poffibility  of 
his  innocence.  Something  may  be'offered  in  arreft  of  judg- 
ment; the  indiftment  may  be  cnoneous,  which  v/ill  render 
his  guilt  uncertain,  and  thereupon  the  prefent  conviflion  may 
be  quaflied ;  he  may  obtain  a  pardon,  or  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  clergy;  both  which  fuppofe  fome  latent  Iparks 
of  merit,  whici'i  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  fault.  But 
when  judgment  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and  fad  con- 
fpire  to  prove  him  completely  guilty  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
j-emoteft  poffibility  left  of  .-my  thmg  to  be  faid  in  his  favour. 
Upon  judgment,  therefore,  of  death,  and  not  before,  the 
"  attainder"  of  a  criminal  commences ;  or  upon  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  are  equivalent  to  judg.ment  of  death;  as  judg- 
ment of  outlawry'  on  a  capital  crime,  pronounced  for  ab- 
fconding  or  fleeing  from  jullice,  which  tacitly  confefles 
the  gnilt.  And,  therefore,  upon  judgment  of  outlawry, 
or  of  death,  for  treafon  or  felony,  a  man  (hall  be  faid  to  be 
"  attainted." 

A  man  is  "  attainted  by  appearance  or  hy  proceft.  "  At- 
tainder" on  appearance  is  by  confeffion,  or  verdift,  S:c. : 
by  ccnfejfton,  when  the  prifoner,  upon  his  indiftment,  being 
alked  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  owns  himfelf  guilty, 
without  putting  himfelf  nuon  his  counti7 ;  and  formerly 
confeffion  was  allowed  b^fsre  ths  coroner  in  fani'tuary, 
upon  which  the  offender  was  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  this 
was  called  "  attainder"  by  abjuralion.  "  Attainder"  by 
verdic},  is  when  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  pleadeth  not  guilty, 
and  is  found  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  lite  a  d 
death.  "  Attainder"  by  procefs,  othcrwife  called  "  attain- 
der" by  ibfault  or  by  ou'fLitvry,  is  when  a  party  flies,  and  is 
not  found,  until  he  hith  been  five  times  puLlicly  called 
or  proclaimed  in  the  county,  and,  at  U'X,  upon  his  default, 
is  pronounced  or  returned  outlawed.  Staundt.  Pi.  Co.  44. 
122.  18:.     Perfons  may  alfo  be  attainted  by  adl  of  parlia- 
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ment.  Accordingly  afts  of  attainder  have  been  pafled  la 
feveral  reigns,  on  the  difcovrry  of  plots  and  rebellion",  frutn 
the  reign  of  king  ChaiJesII.,  when  an  aft  was  made  for 
the  attainder  of  fevtral  pafons  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
king  Charles  I.,  to  this  time.  Among  thefc,  the  moil 
remarkable  is  that  for  attainting  fir  John  Fenwick  for 
confpiring  againll  king  William;  this  act  having  been  made 
for  attainting  and  convifting  him  of  high  treafon  on  the 
oath  of  one  wit.nefs,  jult  after  a  law  had  been  enacted,  "  that 
no  perfon  fhould  be  tried  or  attainted  of  high  treafon,  whcie 
corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two 
lawful  witnefTes,  unlefs  the  party  conftfs,  (land  mute,  &c." 
Stat  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  3.  However,  fir  John  Fenwick  was 
indiftcd  of  treafon,  on  the  oaths  of  two  wiineffes,  though 
only  one  appeared  againll  him  on  his  trial;  and  it  was  al- 
leged, that  fir  John  had  tampered  with  and  prevailed  CD  one 
of  the  witnefTcs  to  withdraw. 

The  confequencesof  "  attainder"  are  forfeiture,  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood  ;  which  latter  cannot  be  regularly  takca 
out  but  by  aft  ot  parliament.     Sec  thefe  articles. 

"  Attainders"  may  he  revcrfed  or  fallificd  by  writ  of  error, 
or  by  plea ;  in  the  furmer  cafe  it  mull  be  by  the  king's 
leave,  &c.;  and  in  the  latter  it  may  be  by  denying  the 
treafon,  pleading  a  pardon  by  aft  of  parhament,  &c.  3  Infl. 
232. 

By  a  king's  taking  the  crown  upon  him,  all  attainders  of 
his  perfon  are  "  ipfo  fafto"  purged,  without  any  reverfal. 
I  Inft.  26.  Finch.  L.  82.  Wood.  17.  This  was  the  de- 
claration of  parliament,  made  in  favour  of  Henry  VH. 

Attainder,  BUI  of,  is  a  bill  brought  into  parliamenr 
for  attainting,  condemning,  and  executing  a  perfon  for  high 
treafon.     See  Attainder. 

ATTAINT,  Attincta,  in  Law,  a  writ  which  lieth  to 
inquire,  whether  a  jury  of  twelve  men  gave  a  falfc  verdift, 
that  fo  the  judgment  following  thereupon  maybe  reverfed; 
and  this  muil  be  brought  in  the  life-time  of  him  for  whom  the 
verdift  was  given,  and  of  two  at  leall  of  the  jurors  who  pave 
it.  This  lay,  at  the  common  law,  only  upon  wnts  of  alTife; 
and  fetms  to  have  been  coeval  with  that  in'.litution  by  king 
Henry  II.  at  the  initance  of  his  chief  jullice  Glanvil;  bein^ 
probably  meant  as  a  check  upon  the  vail  power  then  repofed 
in  the  recognitors  of  alTife,  of  finding  a  verdift  according  to 
their  own  perional  knowledge,  without  the  examination  of 
witne.Tes.  And  even  here  it  extended  no  farther  than  to 
fuch  inftanccs,  \*here  the  iffue  was  joined  upon  the  very 
point  of  affife  (the  heirlhip,  difTeifin,  Sac),  and  not  on  any 
collateral  matter,  as  vilhnage,  bailardy,  or  any  other  dif- 
puted  faft.  (See  Assisa  in  jurjtam,  &c.)  It  feems  that  no 
attaint  lay  againft  the  inquelt  or  jury  that  determined  fuch 
collateral  iiTue;  nor  did  Inch  a  procefs  obtain  after  the  trial 
by  inquell  or  jury,  in  tlie  old  Norman  or  feudal  aftions 
profecated  by  a  writ  of  entry  :  nor  did  any  attaint  lie 
in  trefpafs,  debt,  or  other  aftion  pe'fonal,  by  the  cla  common 
law;  bccaufe  thofe  were  always  determined  by  common 
inquelh  or  juries.  At  length  the  ftatute  of  Weilm.  i. 
(3  Edw.  I.  c.  ^3.)  allowed  an  attaint  to  be  fued  upon  in- 
queils,  as  well  as  affiles,  which  were  taken  upon  any  plea 
of  land  or  of  freehold.  But  this  was  at  the  king's  dil- 
cretion,  and  fo  it  is  undertlood  by  the  author  of  Flcta,  a 
writer  cotemporary  with  the  ilatute;  though  fir  Edward 
Coke  (2  Inft.  130.  237.)  feems  to  hold  a  different  opinion. 
Other  fubfcqucnt  ftalutes  (  i  Edw.  III.  ll.  i.  c.6.  5  Edw.III. 
C.7.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  8.)  mtrocuocd  the  fame  remedy  in  all 
pleas  of  ticfpafs ;  and  the  llatute  34  Edw.  111.  c.  7.  extended 
it  to  all  pleas  whatfoevir,  perfonal  as  well  as  real;  ex- 
cepting only  the  writ  of  right,  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  mife 
or  ilTue  is  joined  on  the  mere  r:ght,  and  not  on  aay  collatcrai 

quellion. 
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qaeftion.  For  though  the  attaint  feems  to  have  been  gene- 
Tally  allowed  in  the  rclo;ii  of  Henry  II. »  at  the  lirll  iritro- 
•dudion  of  the  grand  afhle  (wliich  nt  that  time  might  confill 
of  only  twelve  recognitors,  in  cal'c  tliey  v.'erc  all  unanimous), 
yet  fubfeqnent  authorities  have  holden,  that  no  attaint  lies  on 
a  falie  verdift  given  upon  the  mere  right,  either  at  common 
law  or  by  flatutc;  bccaufe  that  is  determined  by  the  grand 
aflife,  appealed  to  by  the  party  hlmfclf,  and  now  conlilling  of 
fixtecn  jurors.  Brail.  290.  Flet.  5.  22.  7.  Britt.  243.  i. 
12  Hen".  VI.  6.   Bro.  Abr.  y///«'«/,  42,    I  Roll.  Abr.  280. 

The  jury  who  are  to  try  this  falfe  verdltt  mull  be  twenty- 
four,  and  are  called  the  grand  jury;  for  the  law  wills  not 
that  the  oath  of  the  jury  of  twelve  men  fhould  be  attainted 
or  fet  alidc  by  an  equal  number,  nor  by  Icfs  indeed  than 
double  the  former.  Bract.  1.  4.  tr.  J.  c.  4.  ^  l^  Flet.l.5. 
c.  22.  ^7.  If  tlie  matter  in  dilpute  be  of  forty  pounds  value 
in  perfonals,  or  of  forty  fliillings  a  year  in  lands  and  tene- 
ments, then  by  flat  13  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  each  grand  juror  mull 
have  freehold  to  the  annual  value  of  twenty  pounds.  And 
he  that  brings  the  attaint  can  gi\e  no  other  evidence  to  the 
grand  jury  than  what  was  originally  given  to  the  petit. 
Butthofe  againll  whom  it  is  bronghtnreallowed,  in  aflirmance 
of  the  firft  verdiiil,  to  produce  new  matter  ;  becaufe  the 
petit  jury  may  have  formed  their  verdict  upon  evidence  of 
their  own  knowledge,  which  never  appeared  in  court.  If 
the  grand  jury  found  the  verdidl  a  falfe  one,  the  j\idgment 
by  the  common  law  was,  that  the  jurors  fhould  loie  their 
*'  libcram  legem,"  and  become  for  ever  infamous  ;  lliould 
forfeit  their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their  lands  ;  fhould 
themfelves  be  imprifoned,  and  their  wives  and  children 
thrown  out  of  doors  ;  fliould  have  their  honfes  rafed,  their 
trees  extirpated,  and  their  meadows  ploughed ;  and  that 
the  plaintiff  fhould  be  reftored  to  all  that  he  loll  by  reafon 
of  the  uiijuft  verdict.  But  as  the  fevtrity  of  the  punilh- 
inent  had  its  ufual  elFefl  in  preventing  the  law  from  being 
executed,  therefore  by  the  ftatute  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  24.  re- 
vived by  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  and  made  perpetual  by  13 
Ehz.  c.  25.  an  attaint  is  allowed  to  be  brought  after  the 
death  of  the  party,  and  a  more  moderate  punifliment  was  in- 
fliCled  upon  attainted  jurors  ;  viz.  perpetual  infamy;  and  if 
the  eaufe  of  aftion  were  above  forty  pounds  value,  a  for- 
feiture of  twenty  pounds  a-piece  by  the  jurors  ;  or  if  under 
40 1.  then  five  pounds  a-piece  ;  to  be  divided  between  the 
king  and  the  party  injured.  So  that  a  man  may  now  bring  an 
attaint  either  upon  the  ftatute  or  at  common  law,  at  his 
cleflion  (3  Inlt.  164);  and  in  both  of  them  may  reverfe 
the  former  judgment.  But  the  pradtice  of  fctting  afide  ver. 
diets  upon  motion,  and  granting  new  trials,  has  fo  fuper- 
feded  the  ufe  of  both  forts  of  attaints,  that  few  inftances  of 
attaints  occur  in  our  books  later  than  the  fixteenth  century. 
Cro.  Eliz.  309.  Cro.  Jac.  90.  By  the  old  Gothic  conlti- 
tution,  indeed,  no  certificate  of  a  judge  was  allowed,  in 
matters  oS.  evidence,  to  counter%-ail  the  oath  of  the  jury; 
but  their  vei-dift,  however  erroneous,  was  abfolutely  final 
and  conclufive.  Yet  there  was  a  proceeding,  from  whence 
otn-  attaint  may  be  derived.  If  upon  a  lawful  trial  before 
a  fuperior  tribunal,  the  jury  were  found  to  have  given  a  falfe 
.verdidt,  they  were  fined,  and  rendered  infamous  for  the 
future.  Stlernhook  de  )ure  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Blackllone's 
Comm.  vol.iii.  p.  402,  &c. 

ATTAINTED,  Attaint  us,  or  Attinctus,  in  La'vj. 
See  Attainder. 

ATTAK,  in  Geography,  the  Largell  of  the  iOands  com- 
monly denominated  the  Aleutfky  or  Al.  utian  illands.  It 
feems  to  have  a  larger  extent  of  furface  than  Bchring's 
ifland,  and.  has  an  oblong  form,  lying  more  weft  and  taft. 
In  thefe  iflands  no  volcanic  traces  have  been  difcovered,  and 


here  are  nolandanimalsbut  ice-foxes  and  rock-foxes,  more  fre- 
quently blue  than  white.  The  fea-otters  come  hither  but 
lingly  ;  whereas  fea-lions,  fca-bears,  manatis,  and  fomc 
other  fca-animals  frequent  thefe  Ihores  in  herds.  See  Aleu- 
tian IJlamls. 

AT  TALI  A,  \n  jinrlenf  Geo^^raphy,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Pamphylia,  on  the  coaft  of  tlie  fea,  which  there  formed  a 
gulf  of  the  fame  name,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Satalia. 
Strabo  (1.  xiv.  p.  459.)  fays,  that  it  was  built  by  Attains 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  founded  a  colony 
tliere,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  refidence  of  the.prefctt. 
St.  Paul  proceeded  from  Perga  to  this  town.  A£ts  xiv.  25. 
— Alfo,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Lydia. 

ATTALIC-/E  Vestes,  in  jinllquily,  garments  made 
of  a  kind  of  cloth  of  gold. 

They  took  the  denomination  from  Attains,  furnamed  Phi- 
lometer,  a   wealthy  king   of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  firft, 
according  to  Pliny,  who  procured  gold   to  be   woven  into- 
cloth.     Hift.  Nat.  hb.  iii.  cap.  48. 

ATTALIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Attica. 

ATTALUS,  in  Biography,  the  name  of  feveral  kings 
of  Pergamus. — Attalus  I.  fuceceded  Ins  coufin  Eumenes  I. 
in  the  year  241  B.C.  Having  expelled  the  Gauls  who 
had  fettled  in  his  country,  he  afTumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  extended  his  conquclts  of  the  Atiatic  provinces  as  far 
as  mount  Taurus.  But  in  the  diftrcis  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  reduced  by  the  united  forces  of  his  grandfather 
Achxus  and  Seleucus,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuccour 
afforded  him  by  the  Gauls  fettled  in  Thrace,  and  recovered 
his  dominions  of  which  he  had  been  difpolleffcd.  He  then 
purfued  hisconqueftsinlonia,tillhi«  career  was  flopped  by  the 
refufal  of  the  Gauls  to  advance  any  farther.  Upon  this  he 
returned  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  allowed  his  allies  to  fettle 
there  in  a  very  fertile  and  extenfive  region.  For  the  fecn- 
rity  of  the  territories  he  had  acquired,  he  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  whom  he  vigoroudy  afhfted  in 
their  two  wars  againft  Philip  of  Macedon.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians  he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  recalled 
Philip  from  his  enterprife  againft  Athens ;  and  on  this 
account  the  Athenians  gave  h.is  name  to  one  of  their  tribes. 
At  Thebes  in  Bocotia,  whilft  he  was  haranguing  the  peo- 
ple, and  urging  them  to  take  arms  againll  Philip,  he  was 
feized  with  an  apoplexy  ;  and  being  conveyed  to  Pergamus, 
he  foon  after  died,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  43d 
of  his  reign.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  generous  and  amiable 
prince,  a  liberal  encourager  of  literature,  and  alfo  a  writer. 
Of  his  veneration  for  Homer  the  following  fiiigular  inftance 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Valerius  Maximus  ;  viz.  his 
canfing  the  grammarian  Daphnidas  to  be  thrown  from  a 
rock,  for  fpeaking  difrefpeftfuUy  of  this  celebrated  bard. — 
Attalus  II.  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Attalus  I.  and  called 
Philadelphus,  from  his  fidelity  and  affeiStion  to  his  brother 
Eumenes,  who  was  king  of  Pergamus  before  him.  Upon 
a  falfe  rumour  of  the  death  of  Eumenes,  he  hallily  affumcd 
the  regal  enfigns,  and  married  his  brother's  wife  ;  but  on 
his  brother's  fafe  return,  he  manifefted  every  token  of 
fatisfaftion  and  allegiance,  and  bore  an  halbert  as  one  of 
his  guards.  Eumenes  kindly  embraced  him,  and  in  a  whil- 
pcr  cautioned  him  "  not  again  to  be  in  fuch  haite  to  marry 
his  wife,  till  he  was  fure  of  his  death."  Attalus  was  ac- 
tively attached  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  againft  Perfcs  ; 
and  made  fueceffive  vifits  to  Rome  for  the  purpofe  of  excul- 
pating his  brother  from  the  charge  of  indifference  to  their 
intcreit.  At  his  death,  Eumenes  bequeathed  both  his  king- 
dom and  his  wife  to  Attalus  ;  and  appointed  hi.Ti  guardian 
of  his  infiint  fon^  which  truft  he  faithfully  executed.  At- 
talus 
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talus  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  159  B.C.  and  after 
a  i-eigM  of  21  years,   dillinguiOitd  principally  by  his  fucccD 
in  rcftonng  Anarathes  VI.  to   the   throne  of  Cappadocia 
and    by  his  contclt   with  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  which 
terminated    after  alternate   defeats  and  fuccefs  in  the  de- 
thronement  and  affaffination   of  this   prince,  he  died  in  his 
82d  year.     He   was  a  patron  of  literature,  acknowledged 
as  the   founder  of  two  cities  in  Afia  ;  viz.  Attahs  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, and    eftecmed   much  by  the  Romans,  by   whom 
he   was   ccnfidered  as   one    of  thtir  molt  faithful  allies.— 
Attains  III.     was     the    fon    of    Eumenes  II.    and    fic- 
ceeded  his   uncle  in  the   year   138  B.C.     His  difpofiticn 
was    cruel   and   lufp-.cious,  and  Jed  him  to  facri.'ice  moll  of 
his   o»vn  family,    and   fcveral    perfons  of  diiUndion   in   his 
court,  with   their    wives    and   children.      From  his  real  or 
affefied  love  for  his  mother  Stratonica,  he  was  denominated 
PhilcmcUr.      After    filling   his  capital   and    kingdom  with 
deplorable  diftrefs,  he  retired  into  folitude,  and  Icqucftcred 
from  all    fecial   intercourfe,    devoted  himfelf    to    the    cul- 
ture of  a  garden,  in  which  he  planted  a  variety  of  poifonous 
herbs  ;  and  thefe  he  occafionally  fcnt  in  packets,  mixed  with 
pulfe,  to   thofe   who  were  the   objeas  of  his  gloomy  fuf- 
picions.     This  conduct  indicates  infanity  ;  but  it  has  been 
afcribed   by    Van-o   and   Columella  to  a  fondncfs  for  horti- 
culture,  and  the   lludy  of   medicinal  fimples ;  and  Attalus 
has   been  numbered   among  thofe  who  wrote  on  thefe  fub- 
jedls._    By   the  heat   and  toil  which  he  experienced  in  the 
chemical  employment   of  carting  a  ftatuc  of  his  mother,  he 
v.as    thrown    into   a  fever,  which   terminated    his  life  and 
rei;-n  in  the  year  133  B.  C.     The  Roman  people  were  by 
his  tellamer.t  left  the  heirs  of  his  good;,  which  they  inter- 
preted to  mean  his  do.minions  and  fubjedls.     Their  claim  to 
this  rich  inheritance  was  rontefted,  but  at  length  eftabhfh- 
ed.     The   wealth    of  Attalus  feems   to    have  been  a  pro- 
P         verbial   exprcflion,    and   is  frequently  alluded    to    by     tlie 
Roman  poets.     Gen.  Biog.     See  Pergamus. 

Attalus,  a  Chriftian  martyr,  was  a  native  of  Pergamus 
in  Phrj-gia,  and  fell  a  facrifice  to  perfecution  at  Lyons, 
in  the  17th  year  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
the  177th  year  of  our  Lord.  In  an  epiftle  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  addrefled  to  the  churches  of  Afia 
and  Fhiygia,  containing  a  relation  of  tlie  fufferings  of  their 
martyrs,  Attalus  is  denominated  "  the  pillar  and  I'upport  of 
the  churches  there,"  and  a  zealous  champion  for  the  truth. 
He  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre  with  a  board  carried 
before  him,  on  which  was  iufcribed,  "  This  is  Attalus  the 
Chriilian;"  wliilft  the  people  were  inceffant  fn  expreffing  their 
great  indignation  againfl  him.  For  the  gratification  of  the 
people  he  was  delivered  to  the  wild  bcails,  and  after  having 
been  run  through  with  a  iword,  he  was  fet  in  an  iron  chair 
and  burned  to  death.  The  conduit  ui  Attalu-i,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  fellow-fuffercrs,  manifeficd  a  fortitude  that 
was  invincible.  Eufebius,  1.  v.  Prap.  c.  I.  Lardner's  works, 
vol.  vii.  p.  425,  &c. 

ATTALYDA,  in  Anc'unt  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Lydia. 

ATTAMINATUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecics  of  Sca- 
RAB.^us,  with  the  thorax  black  and  glabrous  ;  head  tuber- 
culated  ;  wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  five  black  fpots  on 
each.  Marftiam's  Ent.  Brit.  Panzer  names  this  httle  infeft 
S.  inquinatus,  Ent.  Germ. 

ATTAR  of  Rofes.     See  Ottar. 
ATTARSOAK,  in  Zoology,  a  name  affigned  by  Cranz 
(GroenL    p.  163.),  to  the  fpecies  of  Phoca,  gioenlandica, 
orharpfealof  Pennant.     See  Groenlandica. 

ATTELABOIDES,  in  Entom-Jogy,  a  fpecies  of  Ca- 
8.ABUS   that  inhabits  Coromandel,  and  is  about  the  fize  of 
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the  European  fpecies  leucophthalmos.  It  is  apterous  and 
black,  with  a  narrow  thorax  ;  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
head  attenuated  ;  wing-cafes  furrowed  and  truncated.  Fa- 
bric! us. 

p  -^TTE^ABOiDEs,  a  fpecics  of  CiRCUL.o  that  inhabits 
Lrazil.  fhc  (hells  are  rough,  varied  with  brown  and  grey; 
legs  vanegated  ;  and  thighs  clavate.  It  is  thus  fpecificaliy 
defined  by  Fabric! us ;  "  roftro  clytrifque  umtuberculatii  j" 
beak  and  wing-cafes  with  a  fingle  tubercle. 

j^TTELABOiDEs,  a  fpecics  of  Rhinomacer  that  in- 
habits the  pine.  It  is  downy  ;  anteunie  anfl  legs  tcllaceous. 
A  native  of  Sweden,     Gmel.  &c. 

Attelaboides,  a  fpecies  of  Formica  of  a  black 
colour;  two  fpines  on  the  thorax  ;  legs  ferruginous  ;  pof- 
tenor  part  of  the  head  attenuated.  Fabricius.  Inhabits 
Brazil. 

Attelaboides,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex  {Reduvim  Seft.), 
found  in  New  Holland.  It  is  teftaceous,  varied  with  black  ; 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  teftaceous,  with  two  black 
teeth.  Fabricius.  The  fnout  is  pale,  with  a  black  dorfal 
hue  ;  a  black  band  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  ;  antenor 
margin  of  the  wing-cafes  black  ;  wings  black  ;  body  tefta- 
ceous beneath  ;  thighs  annulated  with  black. 

ATFELABUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  infcclg 
in  the  Liunian  fyftem,  that  is  diftinguiftied  by  having  the 
head  inchr.ed  and  pointed  behind  ;  antenna  moniliform,  and 
thickeft  near  the  end.     Linn.  &c. 

Of  this  genus,  Gmelin  enumerates  thirty -four  fpecies, 
including  the  Fabrician  cleri,  and  fpondylides  defcribcd  in 
Spec.  Inf.— Fabricius  in  his  Ent.  Syft.  defcribes  thirty- 
feven  fpecies  of  the  attelabi  exclufivcly  ;  his  character  of  the 
genus  is,  feelers  filiform  ;  jaws  bifid  ;  lip  homy,  conceahng 
the  feelers  ;  antenna:  moniliform,  and  fituatcd  on  the  beak. 

This  genus  Linnyus  obferves  is  very  obfcu.'e,  the  infects 
an-anged  under  it  differing  much  f.-jm  one  another  in  their 
external  appearance.  But  this  obfcurity  a  later  writer 
remarks,"  proceeds  rather  from  Linnaus's  not  having  known 
a  fiifficient  number  of  infedts  prop^-r  to  be  an-an'^ed  under 
it  ;  and  his  placing  with  thofe,  ttie  fpecies  included  in  t':e 
Clerus  genus  by  Geoffroy,  in  which  the  generical  cliarac- 
ters  he  affigns  for  his  attelabi  are  not  found,  than  to  any 
defeft  in  the  chaiafters  themfelvcs."  Scopoli  dillin  'uifhea 
the  attelabi  by  the  following  character ;  hinder  part  of  the 
head  gradually  diminiftiing  in  fize  ;  eyes  prominent ;  thorax 
lomewhat  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  head,  and  of  a 
cylindric  form.  Among  thefe  are  included  fome  of  the 
Linnxan  chryfomela,  whofc  bodies  are  oblong  and  narrower 
than  the  thorax.  The  clerus  of  Geoffroy  and  Schcffcr  is 
partly  taken  from  the  Linnsan  attelabi,  and  partly  from 
the  dermettes  of  thnt  author  ;  the  charaftcrs  they  aflign  it 
are,  antenna;  club-tornied,  and  placed  on  the  head ;  the 
knob  compufed  of  three  joints  ;  no  probofcis  ;  thorax  al- 
moil  cyhndrical,  and  without  margin  ;  foles  of  the  feet 
fpongy. 

The  body  of  the  infedts  in  the  genus  attelabus  is  com- 
monly of  an  ovate  form  ;  the  head  projecting,  ovate,  and 
narrow  behind,  where  it  unites  with  the  thorax ;  the  eyes 
are  globofe  and  fituated  in  front ;  the  antenniE  (hort  and 
approximate,  moniliform,  and  compuled  of  eleven  joints, 
of  which  that  at  the  bafe  is  large,  and  the  three  at  the 
extremity  form  an  oval  of  a  fumewhat  lengthened  (hape  ; 
thorax  and  fcutel  are  both  rotundated  ;  wing-cafes  as  long 
as  the  abdomen,  and  rather  convex  ;  legs  fliort  and  the  feet 
of  four  joints.  The  infefts  of  this  genus  approach  very 
nearly  to  les  brachiceres,  les  brentes,  les  ihinomaters,  Ics 
raacroccphales,  and  les  bruches  of  modern  French  natural- 
ills,  but  are  I'ufficiently  diilinguilhcd  by  their  antenna:. 

The 
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TVic  lana  of  tlie  attclabi,  accoriliiig  to  fonie  wi  iters,  ai*e  To  this  p\irpnrc  it  is  f^id,  that  Hr  Ifaac  Newton,  wlien  he  was 

formflied  with  fix   feet;  are  very  fat,  of  a  whitiiTi  coloiir,  complimented  upon  the  force  of  genius  wliicli  had  made  fuch 

■and  have  an  annnlated  body.     The  head  it.  proteifted  by  a  improvements  in  mathematics  and  natural  philoTophy,  made 

hard  fcaly  covering,  and  the  month  furniHied  with  two  very  this  reply,   no  lefs  jndicious  than  modeft  ;  "that,  if  he  had 

ilicngjaws,  with  which  it  does  great  mifchief.     It  attacks  made  any  improvements  in  thofe  fciences,  it  was  owing  more 

the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  and  even  the  ftalks  and  to  patient  attention,' than  to  any  other  talent."     As  it  is 

roots  of  different  plants  ;  but  mofl  of  the  fpecies  penetrate  very  helpful  to  memory,  if  not  efiential  to  it,  that  the  per- 

into  the  plant*  and  fubfiil  entirely  on  the  parenchymous  or  ception  of  the  idea  which  we  wifh  to  remember  fhould  remain 

fpongy  parts  within.     Preparatory  to  the  transformation  to  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,   and  (liould  be  con- 


ilky  web,  and   others 
in   which  thev  remain 


templated  by  itfclf  exclufively  of  every  thing  elfe,  we  can  be 
at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  aflillancc  which  the  memory 
derives  from  attention,  which  confifts  partly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the  ptriep- 
tion,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objcfts  that  folicit  its  notice, 
Gnielin,  as  before  obferved,   defcribes  thirty  four  fpecies    Hence   it  happens  that  in  foHtnde,  or  the   ililnefs  of  the 


the   pupa   ilate,  fomc  fpecies  fpin  a 

•form  a  little  ball  of  a  very   folid  kind 

during  the   fecond  ihitc.     The  perfcft  infefts   inhabit    the 

fame  plants  as  the  larva,  but  are  deemed  lefs  injurious  to 

■them 


of  this  genus :  thefe  are  coryli,  avellanx,  bicolor,  dcnigratus, 
-erythropterus,  bipuftulatus,  gemmatus,  indicus,  curculio- 
•noides,  furinamenfis,  pennfylvanicus,  melanuros,  angulatus, 
ruticoHis,  pubefccns,  bctula>,  mutillarius,  dubins,  ichneunio- 
nius,  formicarius,  fphageus,  fexguttatus,  quadrimaculatus, 
•uninfafciatus,   oClopunCtatus,  tricolor,    bifalciatus,    fipylus, 


night,  when  the  attention  is  undiverted  and  nndiflrafted  by 
furrounding  objefts,  thi.  imprefllon  made  by  any  one  objeA 
is  (Ironger  and  deeper:  and  the  memory  becomes  more  re- 
tentive. When  one  faculty  of  ttie  mind  is  intenfely  engag- 
ed about  any  objeft,  the  other  faculties  are  laid,  as  it  were, 
fall  afleep  ;  hence  a  man  fees  not  what  is  before  his  eyes. 


■ammios,     apiarius,    cyaneus,    crabroniformis,    ceramboides,  when  his  mind  is  occupied  about  other  things.     In  the  tu- 

bupreftoides ;    which  lee  refpeftively.  mult  of  a  battle,  a  man  may  be  fliot  through  the  body  with- 

Oif.   A  few  of  the  figures  in   the  third  entomological  out  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,   till  he  difcovers  it  by 

plate  of  this  work  having  been  inadvertently  mlfplaced,  the  the  lofs  of  blood  or  cf  flrength.     The  moll  acute  fenfation 

■jnfeft  infcribed  g.  15.  nttelabus  will  be  found    to  belong  to  of  pain  may  be  deadened  if  the  attention  be  vigoroufly  di- 

another  genus,  and  that  marked  g.  13.    bruchits   being  one  refted  to  another  objeft.     The  anecdote  relating  to  the  at- 

oi  x\\e  Umn'xza  atleliibi,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  genus,  tention  of   Archimedes   at  the  ficge   of   Syracufc  is  well 

till  another  figure  can  be  given.  known.  (See  Archimedes.)     When  there  is  no  particular 

ATTELEBUSSA,in  Ancient  Geography,  an  iflandin  the  obj  -cl  that  draws  away  our  attention,  there  is  a  defultorinefs 

Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  coafl  of  Lycia.     Ptolemy  calls  of  thought  in  man,  and  in  fome  more  than  in  others,  which 


it  Atclebufa,  and  places  it  on  the  coafl  of  Painphylia. 
Plinv. 

ATTELLANjE.     See  Atellan^e. 

ATTENA,  in  Aitclertt  Geop-phy,  a  town  of  Ethiopia, 
belov/  Egypt.     Pliny. 

ATTENBY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
ifland  of  Oeland. 

ATTENDANT,  or  Attendent,  in  a  general  fenfe. 
See  Assistant,  Rftinue,  and  Satellites. 

Attendant,  Atlendais,  in  Laiu,  fignifics  one  that  owes 
duty,  or  fervice  to  another,  or  depends  in  fome  manner 
■upon  him. 

Where  the  wife  is  endowed  of  lands  by  guardian,  fhe 
ffliall  be  attendant  on  the  guardian,  and  on  the  heir  at  his 
full  age. 

ATTENDORN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archbilliopric  of  Cologne,  and  duchy  of  Wcflphalia, 
feated  on  the  river  Bigge,  and  feven  leagues  fouth  of 
Arenfberjr. 

ATTENHOVE,  a  town  of  Brabant,  one  league  north- 
eall  of  Landin. 

ATTENTION,  Attentio,  compounded  of  aei,  to, 
and  t;nilo,  I  ft  retch,  a  due  application  of  the  ear,  or  the 
mind,  to  any  thing  faidor  done,  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it. 

Attention  of  mind,  is  not  properly  an  aft  of  the  undcr- 
ftanding,  but  rather  of  the  will,  by  which  it  calls  the  undcr- 
flanding  from  the  confideration  of  other  objefts,  and  direfts 
it  to  the  thing  in  hand.  Neverthclefs,  our  attention  is  not 
always  voluntary  :  an  interefting  objtft  feizes,  and  fixes  it 
beyond  all  power  of  control. 

It  is  by  tlie  attention  that  is  given  to  any  objeft  of  fenfe 
or  irtelleft,  that  we  form  a  diftinft  notion  of  It,  or  difcover 
its  nature,  its  attributes,  or  its  relations  :  and  fo  great  indeed 


makes  it  very  difficult  to  give  that  fixed  attention  to  import- 
ant objefts  which  reafon  requires.  A  habit  of  attention 
may  be  acquired  by  praftice  ;  and  the  fludy  of  the  mathe- 
matical Icienccs  has  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  direft  and  fix  it. 
Attention  is  one  of  thoie  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Reid's  ditlribution  (Effays,  p.  78.),  belong  to 
the  clafs  of  thofe  that  are  voluntary. 

Attention,  in  refpeft  of  hearing,  is  the  ftrctching  or 
flraining  of  the  membrava  tympant,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  founds,  and  better  prepared  to  catch  even  a  fee- 
ble agitation  of  the  air.  Or  it  is  the  adjniling  the  tenfion 
of  that  membrane  to  the  degree  of  loudnefs  or  lownefs  of 
the  found  to  which  we  are  attentive. 

"  Sounds,"  fays  the  celebrated  Bacon  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory,  "  are  meliorated  by  the  intenfion  of  the  fenfe, 
where  the  common  fenfe  is  collefted  mofl  to  the  particu- 
lar fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  fight  fufpended.  Therefore 
founds  are  fweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day  ;  and  I  fuppofe  they  are  fweeter  to  blind  men  than 
toothers  ;  and  it  is  manifeil,  that  between  flceping  and  wak- 
ing, when  all  the  fenfes  are  blind  and  fufpended  ;  mulic  is 
far  fsveeter  than  when  one  is  fiiUv  waken." 

ATTENDANTS,  in  Meclicine.  This  tei-m  is  applied 
to  thofe  mtdicines  which  are  fuppofed  fo  poffefs  the  power 
of  relforing  the  concreted  parts  of  a  fluid  to  the  fam.e  (late 
of  fluidity  which  they  poireffed  before  concretion.  It  is 
nearly  fynonymoiis  with  refolvtnt.  A  very  reafonable  doubt 
has  been  entertained,  whether  there  is  properly  any  fuch  at- 
tenuating power  refiding  in  any  medicine,  independent  ei- 
ther of  mere  dilution,  or  elfe  of  the  ftimulant  property. 
The  idea,  however,  of  the  operation  of  attenuav.ts  is  tlie 
following  : — many  of  the  older  phyficians,  and  after  them 
the  Boerhaavlans,  fuppoied  obftruftion  in  the  circulating 
fydem  to  be  produced  by  the  red  blood,  or  a  thinner  im- 
is  the  effeft  of  attention,  that,  without  it,  it  is  impoffible  to  pervious  humour  joined  with  it,  ftagnating  in  their  proper 
acquire  or  retain  a  diftiniS  notion  of  any  objcft  of  thought,    -veflek,   or  wedged   into  other  vtffeb  of  a  fmalier  diameter 
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than  the  faiiguiferous  by  an  error  loci  This,  they  fiip. 
pofcd,  would  produce  a  greater  motion  and  heat,  owi;iT  to 
the  refiftance  of  the  vefiels,  wliieh  wopld  incHne  thc'liu- 
mours  very  much  to  a  ftate  of  putrefaiiion.  Of  thefe  con- 
cretions fome  are  foluble  by  water  alone,  fuch  as  the  faline, 
faponaceoiis,  and  mucous  ;  but  others  require  the  diffolvinir 
power  of  certain  medicines  ;  and  hence  in  the  former  cafe, 
(lihients  alone  are  fufficient  to  remove  the  obftruftion,  but  in 
the  latter,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  attemiants.  Concre- 
tions fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  an  inflammatory  fpiffitude 
of  the  blood,  and  oily,  fcbaccous,  and  calculous  cor.cre- 
tions,  were  confidered  as  yielding  to  the  internal  ufe  of  va- 
rious falts,  fuch  as  fal  gem,  fal  ammoniac,  and  fixed  alkali, 
alfo  foaps,  decoclions  of  the  acrid  and  alkalefcent  vegeta- 
bles, and  bile  (which  is  a  kind  of  natural  foaf>),  all  of  which 
ivere  confidered  as  highly  attenuating  ;  and  the  reader  will 
here  perceive  how  clofely  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory 
were  applied  to  the  living  animal.  Another  fpecics  of  atte- 
nuating or  refolving  remedies  was  the  whole  clafs  of  mercu- 
rial medicines,  which  are  known  to  produce  the  moft  vio- 
lent flow  of  faliva  and  thin  fcctid  humours  from  the  body, 
the  confequence  (as  was  imagined)  of  the  power  pofTclled 
by  this  mineral  to  refolve  and  break  down  acrid  matter  im- 
pacted in   the  glands  and  minuter  veffeis. 

The  term  attenuant  is  not  now  much  employed  in  its 
original  fcnfe  ;  the  alleged  caufe  of  obdruftions  being  en- 
tirely difputed,  as  well  as  the  fuppofed  folvent  power  of 
thefe  medicines  upon  the  concreted  humours,  whillt  remain- 
ing in  the  veflels  of  the  body. 

ATTENUATA,  in  Entomology.,  a  fpecies  of  Leptcra 
that  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  both  defcribed  and  figured  by 
feveral  authors.  The  wing-cafes  are  attenuated  and  fulvous, 
with  four  black  bands;  legs  teilaceous. 

Attenuata,  a  fpecies  of  Buprestis  that  inhabits  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  wing-cafes  taper  towards  the  end,  terminate 
in  two  teeth,  and  are  ftriated;  body  braffy -green;  beneath 
coppery.     Fabricius. 

Attenuata,  a  fpecies  of  Vespa  with  a  ferruginous 
abdomen,  and  black  petiole,  with  yellow  band.  This  kind 
inhabits  7\merica.  Fabricius,  &c.  Obf.  The  antennas  are 
ferruginous,  tipped  with  black;  head  black,  with  the  lip 
vellow. 

ATTENUATION,  compounded  of  ad,  and  tawis, 
th'm,  the  aft  of  attemmtitr^ ;  that  is,  of  making  any  fluid 
thinner  and  lefs  confiftent  than  it  was  before. 

Attenuation  is  defined  more  generally  by  Chauvin,  the 
dividing  or  feparating  of  the  minute  parts  of  any  body, 
which  before,  by  their  mutual  nexus  or  imphcation,  formed 
a  more  continuous  mafs — Accordingly,  among  alchemills, 
we  fometimes  find  thc>  word  ufed  for  pidveriration,  orthe  acl 
of  reducing  a  body  into  an  impalpable  powder,  by  grinding, 
pounding,  or  the  like. 

ATTENUATUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Carabus. 
(Cychrus  attenuatus  Fabr.  Append.)  This  infeft  is  ap- 
terous, black,  wing-cafes  rather  coppery,  with  three  rows 
of  ralfed  dots;  thorax  narrow;  head  very  narrow.     Paiiz. 

Attenuatus,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  EcHi- 
SORYNCHUS,  defcribed  by  Miill.  Zool.  Dan.  It  is_  globi- 
fcrous,  with  an  equal  fmooth  yellow  body;  and  neck  liliform. 
Sometimes  found  in  the  intelHnes  of  the  flounder.  This  li 
iania  longicoUls  of  Pallas. 

Attenuatus, /^r/uni-u/M,  in  Botany,  denotesa  foot-Italk 
that  grows  fmaller  towards  the  flower. 

ATTtNY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  kuig- 
dom  of  Deccan,  beautifully  iituate  in  a  forell  of  palm-trees, 
not  far  from  the  fea,  about  twenty-two  leagues  north  ot 
V'ifiapour. 
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ATTERBURY,  Francis,  in  D'ngr^'phy,  a  pre?ate  of 
eminence  in  the  political  and  literary  world,  wa^.  born,  va. 
1662,  at  Milton  Keynes  near  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Lewis  Attcrbury,  was 
redtor.  Having  pafled  through  a  cotfrfe  of  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Weftniinller  fchool,  he  was  cleftcd,  in  16S0,  a  iludcnt 
of  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  Here  he  acquired 
reputation  as  a  claffical  fcholar,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of 
his  political  talents  in  a  Latin  veri?on  %i  Mr.  Dnrdcn't 
"  Abfaloin  and  Achitophel;"  an  epigram  on  "A  lady 'i 
fan,"  addreffcd  to  Mifs  O'born,  who  afterwards  was  his 
wife;  and  a  tranflation  of  "  Two  Odes  of  Horace;"  viz. 
Od.9.  l.iii.  and  Od.  3.  l.iv.  Thefe  are  published  in  bit 
"  Epiilolaiy  Correfpondence."  He  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1684,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1687;  and 
at  this  period  he  firft  appeared  as  a  conlrovcrfial  writer,  by 
vindicating  the  reformation,  in  a  piece  intitled,  "  An  An- 
fwer  to  fomc  confideranons  on  the  fpint  of  Martin  Luther^ 
and  the  origina  lof  the  Reformation."  Wliilil  he  continued 
at  college,  ne  is  thought  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  famous 
difpute  between  Mr.  Bcntley  and  the  hon.  Mr.  Charles  Boyls 
(afterwards  earl  of  Orrer}-),  concerning  the  genuinencfs'of 
"•  Phalaris's  Epiftles,"  although  his  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  occafion.  The  time  of  his  taking  orders  is  not  precifely 
afcertaincd ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  circumftances  that 
it  was  either  at  the  clofc  uf  the  year  1690,  or  in  the  begia- 
ning  of  1 69 1,  ^e  feems  to  have  been  tired  of  a  college 
hfe,  and  thinking  himfcif  foi-med,  as  he  cxpreiTes  himfiTf, 
for  "  another  fcene,  and  another  fort  of  converfation,"  he 
determined,  whenever  any  favourable  opportunity  occurred, 
to  leave  Oxford.  Difapjjointed  in  his  application  for  the 
reclory  of  Miiton,  which  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  came 
to  London  in  I^)93,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaolaini 
in  ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  preacher  at 
Bridewell,  and  lecturer  at  St.  Bride's.  His  compofitions  for 
the  pulpit  were  dillinguiflicd  by  boldncfs  of  fentiment  and 
warmth  of  language ;  and  accordingly  they  foon  commanded 
attention.  One  of  them,  "  On  the  power  of  charity  to 
cover  fin,"  excited  the  notice  and  animadverfions  of  Hoadly ; 
and  another,  intitled  "  The  fcorijer  incapable  of  true  wif- 
dom,"  was  more  acrimonioufly  cenfurtd.  In  the  year  1700 
he  commenced  a  controverfy  with  Archbifliop  Wake,  con- 
cerning "  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  convo- 
cations," which  lafted  four  years,  and  in  the  profecution  of 
which  he  appeared  as  an  able  and  ardent  advocate  for  high 
ecclefialHcal  authority,  and  the  independence  of  the  church 
on  the  ftate.  The  learning,  ingenuity,  and  zeal  maniftftcd 
on  this  occafion,  procured  for  him  the  thanks  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1700,  he  was  inllalled  archdeacon  of  Totnefs;  and 
in  the  progrefs  of  it  he  was  engaged  with  fome  other  learned 
divines,  in  revifing  an  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  teila- 
ment,  with  Greek  fcholia,  collected  chiefly  from  the  fathers, 
by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Gregory.  The  acceffion  of  queen 
Anne,  in  1702,  was  to  him  a  favourable  event;  and  it  wa« 
foon  followed  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  her  roajtfty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  in  1704,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle.  In  1706,  he  preached  a  funeral  fcmion 
on  I  Cor.  XV.  19.  which  occafioned  a  difpute  with  Hoadly 
"  concerning  the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  life."  In  the  fallowing  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  canons  refidentiary  of  the  cathedral  at  Exeter;  and 
in  1709,  his  diftinguilhcd  talents  in  the  pulpit  introduced 
him  into  the  honourable  office  of  ])rcachcr  at  the  RoUl 
chapel.  In  this  year  he  was  engaged  in  a  controverfy  with 
Hoadly  conceruiu^  "  Paflivc  obedience;"  and  in  the  /ollow- 
O  o  ing 
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ing  year  lie  affifted  Sachevtrdl  in  his  famous  trial,   who  rc- 
•co!Tipenfcd  him  by  a  legacy  of  500I.,  and  in  performing  the 
office  of  prolocutor  to  ihe  lower  hoiifc  of  convocation.     In 
1711  he  was  appointed  by  the  convocation  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  comparing  Mr.  Whillon's  dodrincs  with  thofe  of 
the  chnrch  of  England;  and  lie  was  principally  concerned 
in  drawing  up  "  A  reprefciitation  of  the   preftnt   ttate  of 
religion,"  which,  though  too  exceptionable  in  its  piinciples, 
and  too  virulent  ii   its  fpirit  to  be  prefented  to  the  queen, 
was  neverthelefs  pnnted  and  privately  difpcrled.      In  1712, 
Dr.  Atterbury  was   m?de   dean    of  Chrift-ehureh  ;    and   in 
1713   he  attained,   by  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  height  of  his  promotion,  that  of  the  bifhopric 
of  Rocheller,  and  deanery  of  Wellmiafter.     It  is  faid,  that 
he  afpired  to  the  primacy;  but  the  death  of  the  queen,  in 
1714,  difconcerted  all  his  projefts,  and  difappointcd  all  his 
hopes  of  higher  advancement.     The  acceilion  of  George  I. 
was  an  event  which  he  had  reafon  to  deplore.     The  per- 
fonal  dillike  of  the  king,  of  which  he  had  mortifying  evi- 
•dence,  was  retaliated  on  his  part  by  difaffeftion  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  government.     In  the  firll  year  of  this  reign,  during 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he,  and  one  other  billiop  at  his  in- 
flio-ation,  rcfufed  to  fign  tiie  "  Declaration"  of  the  bidiops; 
and  his  name  occurs  in  the  molt  violent  protelts  againll  the 
.meafures  of  government.     Not  content  with  a  conllitutional 
oppofition,  he  engaged  in  a  correfpondence  with  the  pre- 
tender's party,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favour 
of  the  abdicated  family;  and  in  Auguft  1722,   he  was  ap- 
prehended on  this  account,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Wliilll  he  was  under  examination,  previous  to  his  commit- 
ment, he   is   faid  to  have  adopted  our  Saviour's  anfwer  to 
the  Jewilli  council;  "  If   I  tell  you,  you  will  not  believe 
me;  and  if  I  alfo  alk  yon,  you  will  not  anfwer  me,  nor  let 
me  go."     In  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  year,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  "  inlliding 
certain  pains  and  psnalties  on  Francis  bifliop  of  Rocheller;" 
and  having  palled  the  commons,  it  was  fent  up  to  the  lords 
for  their  concurrence.     In  this  houfe  it  was   llrongly   op- 
pofed,  and   the  bifhop,  in  his  defence,  made   an  able  and 
eloquent  fpeech,  clofing,  after  a  folemn  protcllation  of  his 
innocence,  and  an   appeal  to   the  fearcher  of  hearts,  with 
this  memorable  declaration:   "  If  your  lordfliips  fliall  pro- 
ceed to   piifs   this  bill   againft   me,    I   (hall  difpofe  myfelf 
quietly,  and  tacitly  fubmit  to  what  you  do;  God's  will  be 
done  ;  naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother  s  luoiiib,  and  nahedjliall 
J  return;  and  whether  he  gives  or  takes  away,  bl<Jfed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!"     At  length,  however,  after  a  long  and 
very  uarm  debate,  the  bill  palfed  into  a  law,  and  the  bifhop 
■was  condemned  to  the  deprivation    of  all  his   offices  and 
benefices,    and  to    perpetual    exile.       The   jullice    of  this 
fentence,   though  much  litigated  at  and  immediately  after 
the  time  when   it  was  pafTed,  has  been  fmce  generally  al- 
lowed.    Of  his  attachment  to  the  pretender,  the  following 
ftriking  inflance  is   related  by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  lord  Cheiterfield,  from  Dr.  Birch's  MS.  papers.     "  Lord 
Harcourt,  leaving  the  old  minillry,  provoked  Atterbury's 
abufive   tongue.       He,  in    return,    declared,  that,   on   the 
queen's  death,  tlve  biihop  came  to  him  and  to  lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  faid,  nothing  remained  but  immediately  to  pro- 
claim king  James.     He  furtlier  offered,  if  they  would  give 
him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  fleeves,  and  head  the  pro- 
cefTion/'     Of  his  difaffeftion  to   the  exifling  government, 
many  convincing  evidences  occur;  and  particularly,  his  con- 
duft  towards  Mr.  Gibbin,  a  worthy  clergyman,  and  curate 
of  Gravefcnd,  whom  he  fufpended  for  allowing  the  ufe  of 
his  church  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
called  over  in  1715  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.    Atterbury, 
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in  confequence'  of  his  fentence,  left  the  country  in  June, 
1723,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrice,  to  whom 
he  was  affeftionately  attached,  and  landed  at  Calais.  From 
thence  he  went  to  liruffels ;  but  being  obliged  to  leave  tliat 
place,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  reiidcd  till  his  death, 
foftening  the  rigours  of  exile  by  lludy,  and  converfation 
and  correfpondence  with  learned  men.  It  appears  how- 
ever, by  fome  letters  publiflitd  at  Edinburgh  in  1768,  of 
unqueitionable  authenticity,  that  he  was  actively  engaged, 
in  1725,  in  fomenting  difcontents  in  the  highlands  of  Scot, 
land,  witli  a  view  of  encouraging  another  rebellion.  In 
1729  he  loft  his  daughter,  and  this  afHittive  event,  which 
he  bore  with  refignalion,  is  neverthelefs  thought  to  have 
haftened  his  own  diflolution,  which  iiappencd  at  Paris,  ia 
February  173  i.  His  remains  were  brought  over  to  Eng- 
laud,  and  privately  interred  in  A\^ellmiiiller-abbey.  We 
cannot  forbear  iul'erting,  in  this  place,  Mr.  Pope's  fine 
epitaph  on  the  bilkop,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  his  daughter,  fuppofed  to  be  expiring  in  .his  arms, 
immediately  after  her  arrival  in  France  to  fee  him,  and  hini- 
felf,  and  preferved  in  Pope's  Works,  vol.iv.  p.  58.  8vo.  1776. 
As  to  the  juilice  of  tiie  compliment,  which  it  pays  to  his 
political  fentiments,  the  reader  niuft  judge. 

D'lah.^ue. 

She.  "  Yes,  we  have  lived, — one  pang,  and  then  we  pait  ! 

May  heaven,  dear  father  !   now  have  all  thy  heart. 

Ytt,  ah  !   how  much  we  loved,  remember  ftill, 

Till  you  are  duft  like  me. — " 
He,  «  Dear  Hiade  !   I  will : 

Then  mix  this  dull  with  thine — O  fpotlefs  ghoft  ! 

O  more  than  fortune,  friends,  or  country'  loll  ! 

Is  there  on  earth,  one  care,  one  wifli  bcfide  ! 

Yes,  Save  my  Country,  Heav'n,  he  faid,  and 
died." 

Bifhop  Atterbury  had  four  children,  two  fons  and  two 
daughters.  His  Ion  Ofboin  alone  furvived  him. 

Some  time  before  his  death  the  bifliop  publifhed  a  vindi- 
cation of  himfelf,  bifliop  Smahidge,  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  from  a 
charge  brought  againil  them  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  of  having 
altered  and  interpolated  the  copy  of  lord  Clarendon's  "  Hi- 
llory  of  the  Rebellion."  His  lermons  are  extant  in  four 
volumes  8vo.  :  thofe  contained  in  the  two  firft  were  publiflied 
by  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to  his^  great  patron,  fir  Jonathan 
Trelawny,  bifliop  of  Winchefler  :  thofe  in  the  two  laft 
were  publiflied  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  his 
lordfliip's  chaplain.  His  epillnlnry  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Pope  is  extant  in  the  colleition  of  that  poet's  "  Letters." 
Mr.  Nichols  has  lately  publifhed  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  "  The 
Epiilolary  Correfpondence,  Vifitation,  Charges,  Speeches, 
and  Mifcellanies,  of  the  right  reverend  Francis  Atterbury, 
D.D.  lord  billiop  of  Rochefler,"  with  hiftorical  notes; 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  volumes  is  entirely  new.  From 
the  General  Dictionary  (vol.  ii.  445.)  we  learn,  that  Dr. 
Atterbury  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  "  Virgil's- Georgics"  in 
Englifh,  and  to  have  written  an  "  Harmonia  EvangcHca." 
In  an  elegant  differtation  on  the  fi6titious  perfon  of  Japyx, 
or  Japis  in  the  ^neid,  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Virgil 
meant  by  this  perfon  to  allude  to  Antonius  Mufa,  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  and  pohte  fcholar  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus  ;  but  the  attempt  docs  no  honour  to  his  critical 
erudition,  and  has  been  deemed  futile  by  judicious  commen- 
tators. His  tranflations  of  two  odes  of  Horace,  are  r<3- 
puted  by  a  competent  judge  to  have  received  more  tlian 
their  due  fhare  of  applaufe. 

As  to  this  prelate's  charaftcr,  however  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical part  of  it  ma)  have  been  differently  appreciated  by 

oppofitc 
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oppofite  parties,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  tliat  lie  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  uncommon  abilities,  a  fine  writer,  and 
a   irroft   excellent    preacher.     Witli  refpeCt  to  Atterbury's 
public   and  political  charafter,  it  "  was  marked  with  that 
turbulent  ambition  and  contentious  violence  which  animated 
the  Beckets  and  Lauds  of  former  times,   and  which  was  ill 
difguifcd  by  the   affecflcd   mildaefs  and  moderation  of  his 
epillolary  writings."      '•  Th.e  turbulent  and  imperious  tem- 
per of  this  haughty  prelate,"  fays  Dr.  Wharton  (Effay  on 
the   Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.   p.  432,   433.), 
"  was  long  felt  and  remembered  in  the  college  over  which 
he  prefided.     It   was  with  difSculty   queen  Anne  was  per- 
fuaded  to  make  him  a  biftiop  ;  which  (he  did  at  lad  011  the 
repeated  importunities  of  lord  Harcourt.    After  her  deceafe, 
Atterbury   occafionally   urged   his   friends  to  proclaim  the 
Pretender;  and  on  their  refiifal,  upbraided  them  for  their 
timidity,  with  many  oaths  ;   for  he  was  aecuftomed  to  fwear 
on    any    llroiig    provocation;"      From  an   anecdote   related 
by  lord  Chefterfielu  to  Dr.  Maty,  and  recorded  in  "  Maly's 
Mem.oirs"  of  that  nobleman  (p.  279.),  it  has  been  iufened, 
that  Dr.  Atterbury  had  been  long  known,  among  his  friends, 
to  be  a  fceptic,  or  au  unbeliever,  with  regard  to  revelation. 
The  anecdote    is  as    follows.      "  I   went  to  Mr.  Pope  one 
morning  at  Twickenham,  and  found  a  large  folio  bible  with 
gilt  clafps  lying  before  him  upon  liis  table  ;  and,  as  I  kncv,- 
his  way  of  thinking  upon  that  book,   I  aiked  him  jocofely, 
if  he  was  going  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it  ?     It  is  a  prefent, 
faid  he,  or  rather  a  legacy,  from  my  old  friend  the  bifhop 
of  Rochefter.     I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  him  vefterday 
■in  the  Tower,  where  I  fawthis  bible  upon  his  table.     After 
the   firll    compliments,    the   bifliop   faid  to  me,   my   friend 
Pope,  confidering  your  infirmities,  and  my  age  and  exiie,   it 
is  not  likely  that  we  fliould  ever  meet  again,  and  therefore 
I  give  you  this  legacy  to  remember  me  by  it. — Does  your 
lordfliip  abide  by  it  yourfelf  ? — I  do. — If  you  do,  my  lord, 
it  is  but  lately.     May   I  beg  to  know,  what  new  light  or 
arguments   have  prevailed  with  you   now,   to  entertain  an 
opinion  fo  contrary   to  that  which  you  entertained  of  that 
book  all  the  former  part  of  your  life  ? — The  bilhop  replied, 
we  have  not  time  to  talk  of  thefe  tilings  ;  but  take  home 
the  book  ;   I   will   abide  by  it  ;  and   I  recommend  to  you 
to  do  fo  too,  and  fo  God  blefs  you!"     This  fingle  ftoiy, 
however,  not  only  uncorroborated,  but  contradicted  by  other 
fafts,   is  not  fufficient  to  warrant  the  charge  of  fcepticifin 
againft    this    prelate.     Whatever  were  his  faults,  he    does 
not  appear  to  have  difbelieved  or  even  doubted  the  truth  of 
Chriliianity.     His   aftions    and   writings  exhibit  the  fier\- 
zealot  and  bigot  rather  than  the  infidel  ;  though  it  mull  be 
acknowledged,   that  thefe  charafters  may  be  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.     His  fermons  on  the  miraculous  propagation 
of  the  gofpel,  and  on  a  (landing  revelation's  being  the  bell 
means  of  conviftion,    befides  other    difconrfes,   furnifli  im- 
portant  and    pleafing  evidences   of  his  attachment  to   the 
Chrillian  religion.     It   ought   alfo  to   be  confidered,   that 
he  generally  treats  unbelievers  with  contempt,  as  an  ignorant, 
fuperficial,  and  conceited  fetof  men  ;  which  he  would  Icarcely 
have   done    if  he  had  been  of  the   fame  fentiments.      Por 
though  a  man  may  conceal,  or  deiiyi  or  even  ])erfeciite    the 
opinions  which  he  himfelf  holds,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he 
(liould  appear   to  defpife  the   retainers  of  them.      Belides, 
there  is  an  ardour  of  affedionate  efteem  in  Mr.  Pope's  two 
lall  letters  to  Dr.  Atterbury  (Pope's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  351  — 
355.),  written  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  tower,  which  that 
eminent  poet,  who  valued  himfelf  upon  his  moral  charafter, 
could  not  well  have  exprefled  to  the  bidiop,  if  he  had  known 
that  he  had  adled  the  bafe  and  hypocritical  part  of  publicly 
profeffing  and  defe-nding  that   religion  which  he  privately 
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difavowed      Not  to  add,  that  he  aftual'v  derived  mnch  of 
his  confolation    in    adverfity    from  his  religions  principles. 
His  coiTefpondence  with  Dr.  Wall  and  bifhop  Potter,  pre- 
ferved  in   Nichols's   publication,  fullv  proves  his  belief  in, 
and  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Clnillian  revelation  ;  and 
the  telhmony,  derived  from  his  private  corrcfpondencc  and 
Jrom  the    uniform  teuour  of  his  life    and  writings,  ought 
lurely,  with  impartial  and  candid  judges,  to  outweigh  the 
evidence  deduced  from  a  fingle  ftoi  v,  however  well  authen- 
ticated.    In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Pope',  and  to  his  other  cor- 
refpondents,   bilhop   Atterbury  appears  in  a  very  pleafing 
light,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man.      In  eafe  and  elegance, 
thefe  letters  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  are 
m.ii-e  flndied.      If  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  of  Iiim,  as 
a  man,   from  thefe  letters,  we  fhould  incline  to  think  that 
n  was  his  lole  wilh  to  fpend  his  life  in  a  learned  and  elegant 
focial  intereouife  with  a  few  private  friends  ;  and   yet  nu- 
merous  facts  fufficiertly  (hew,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dillaut  from  his  real  difpofition  and  charafter,  and  that  he 
was  aftnated  in  early  life  and  in  tJbc  progrtfs  of  his  years 
by  a  relllef?  and  turbulent  ambition.     Hispanegyrift,  bilhop 
Smalridge,  in  the  fpeech  wliich  he  made,  upon  prefenting 
hmi  to  the  upper  houfe  of  convocation,  as  Prolocutor,  rc- 
prefents  him  as  "  Vir  in  r.ullo  literarum  genere  hofpcs,  ia 
plerifque    aitibus   et  ftudiis  diii  et   feliciter  excrcitatus,  in 
n\axime   perfettis  litcrarum  difciplinis   pci-feftiflimus :  i.  e. 
"  one,  who  i»  well  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  literature, 
long  and  fucccfsfully  exercifed  in  molt  arts  and  (ludies,  and 
moll   accompliflied  in   thofe  fciences  which   admit   of  the 
greateft  perfeilion."     Although  it  is  allowed,  that  he  was 
fometimes  too  feverc  upon  liis  adverfar)',   and  dealt  rather 
too    much    in    fatire    and    invective,    yet    this   is  imputed 
by    his     panegyrill    more  to   the    natural    fervour    of    hii 
wit,  than  to  any  bitternefs  of  temper,   or   prepcnfe  malice. 
As   a  comjiofer   of  fermons    and    a   preacher,  he    excelled 
his  cotemporaries,  and  in  this  refpecl  few  Englifli  authors 
have  attained  to  fo  high  a  rank.     Of  his  character,  as   a 
preacher,  the  following  encomium  is  bedowed    upon    him 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Tatler"     (N'^66);     who,    havirg 
obfened    that   the    Englifh  clergy    too  much  neglecl    the 
art  of  fpeaking,  makes   a    particular    exception    with    re- 
gard to  this  prelate.     "  Atterbury,"  fays  he,  "  has  fo  parti- 
cular  a  regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his 
memory   what  he  has  to  fay  to  them  ;  and  has  fo  foft  and 
graceful  a  behaviour,  that   it  mull  attraft   your  attention. 
His  perfon,  it  is  to  be  confcflTed,  is  no  fmall  recommenda- 
tion, but   he   is   fo  be  highly  commended  for  not    lofing 
that  advantage,   and   adding  to    the   propriety   of  fpeech 
(which    might   pafs  the  criticifm    of  Longinus),  an  aClion 
which  would  have  been   approved   by   Deinollhenes.     He 
has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience, 
who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  difcourfe,  were 
there  not  explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  aelion.     This 
art  of  his  is  uied  with  the  moll  exacl;  and  honeft  (kill.     He 
neverattempts  your  palTions,  till  he  has  convinced  yoiirreafon. 
All  the  objec\ions,   which  you  can  form,  are  laid  open  and 
diiperfed,  before  he  ufes  the  leall  vehcniei.ce  in  his  lemion  ; 
but   when  lie  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  foon  wins 
your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  Ihew  the  beauty  of  holi- 
nefs,  till  he  has  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it."     Dr. 
Blair    (Lerturcs    on    Rhetoric,  &c.  vol.  ii.   p.  127 — ^SS-)' 
fays  of  this  prelate,   that  he  is  dcfervedly   accounted  one  of 
our  mod  eh)quent  writers  of  fermons.     "  At  the  fame  time," 
he  adds,  "  he  is  more  diilinguidied  for  elegance  and  purity 
of  expredion,  than  for  profoundnel's  of  thought  :  his  llyle, 
though  fometimes  carclcls,  is,  upon  the    whole,  neat    and 
chade  ;    and  more  beautiful  than  that    of  moll  wnters  of 
O  o  2  fermons. 
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fcrmons.  In  his  fontiments,  he  is  not  only  rational,  but 
pious  and  devotional,  which  is  a  great  exccUency-t'  Dr. 
Warton  (iibi  fiipva,  p.  435.))  thinks,  that  Atterbury  was, 
on  the  wliole,  rather  a  man  of  ability,  than  a  jjcnius ;  and 
that  he  writes  more  with  elegance  and  corrcftnefs,  than  with 
any    force    of   thin'kin^r    or  reafoning.      Biog.  Brit.    Gen. 

Dia. 

Atterbury,  Lewis,  the  elder  brother  of  the  bilhop, 
was  born  at  Caldecot,  in  the  parilh  of  Newport-pagnel  in 
1656,  and  after  finifhing  his  grammatical  education  under 
Dr.  Bufby  at  Weftminller  fchool,  removed  to  Chrift  church 
college,  Oxford,  in  1674.  In  1695,  he  was  elefted  preaclier 
to  the  chapel  at  Highgate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lou- 
don ;  and  in  1 707,  he  was  prefented  by  the  queen  to  the 
redoi-y  of  Shcpperton,  in  Middlefcx.  In  1 7 19,  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  reftoi-y  of  Honifey,  in  Middlefex,  in  which 
parilh  the  chapel  of  Highgate  is  fituated.  Upon  applica- 
tion to  his  brother  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochellcr,  he 
was  refufed  ;  probably  more  from  a  mean  opinion  of  his 
talents,  than  from  delicacy.  However,  he  fullained  the 
charafter  of  an  ufeful  pari(h  prie(t,  annexing  the  profsfiion 
of  phyfic,  which  he  iludied  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor 
parifhioncrs,  to  the  clerical  character ;  and  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  plain,  folid,  ufeful  preacher.  At  the  age 
of  feventy  he  had  a  ilroke  of  the  palfy,  and  died  at  Bath 
in  the  year  173 1.  He  publifhed  feveral  fermons,  which 
formed  two  volumes,  and  other  pieces  ;  and  fince  iiis  death, 
two  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  been  publiflud,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  tellamentary  directions,  by  Mr.  E.  Yardley, 
archdeacon  of  Cardigan.  Dr.  Atterbur)'  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  archbilhop  Tillotfon,  formed  his  ilyle  of 
preaching  on  his  modtl,  and  publilhed  a  defence  of  him 
againft  the  attack  of  an  Irifh  prieft.     Biog.  Brit. 

ATTERKLAA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  arch-d^chy  of  Auftria,  fix  miles  north-well  of  Ent- 
zerilorfF. 

ATTERMINING,  in  our  Old  IVnters,  is  ufed  for  a 
time  or  term  granted  for  payment  of  a  debt,  according  to 
Blount. 

ATTERN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  HindoRan,  in  the 
country  of  Agra,  thirty-eight  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Agra,  and 
thirty-nine  nnrth-eail  of  Gwalior. 

ATTESTATION,  compounded  of  aJ,  to,  and  Ufis, 
ivitnefs,  the  giving  tcftimony  or  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any 
thing;  el'pecially  in  writing. 

Attestation  of  Deeds,  in  Law.     See  Deed. 

Attestation  of  De^'ifes.     See  Devise. 

ATTHIS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fgecies  of  Gracula,  called 
by  Haffelquifl  corvus  JEgyptius  ;  and  by  Latham,  the  Egyp- 
tian grakle.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  greenifii ;  belly  fer- 
ruginous; legs  fanguineous.  Gmelin.  It  inhabits  Egypt, 
as  the  fynonymous  names  imply  ;  and  is  believed  to  live  on 
centipedes,  fcorpions,  and  other  infefts,  the  remains  of  fuch 
having  been  found  in  the  (loitiach. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark  ;  bill  dull  black,  reddifh  at 
the  bafe  ;  eye  bluilh  ;  head  rather  flattened  at  the  top  ; 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  deep  green,  fpotted  with  blue- 
green  on  the  crown,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  fhould- 
ers  ;  neck  and  back  of  the  fame  deep  green,  but  not  fpotted. 
On  each  fide  of  the  neck  and  back  is  a  longitudinal  broad 
line,  the  fore-part  of  which  is  ferruginous,  the  rell  of  a 
whltilh  lucid  biue  ;  throat  whitifh  ;  tail  nearly  even  at  the 
end,  and  of  a  deep  bl<«e  colour ;  claws  blackifh.  Lath, 
Gen.  Syn. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  atthis  was  given  to 
fome  bird  at  prefent  not  very  accurately  known.  By  Aldro- 
vandns,  and  other  naturalifts,  the  fanve  aame  has  been  alio 


afTigned  to  birds  altogether  different  from  the  prefent 
fpecies. 

ATTIA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  ten  leagues 
fouth  of  Kin. 

ATTIC,  fomething  relating  to  Attica,  or  the  city  of 
Alliens.  In  matters  of  Philology,  wc  ufe,  Attic  fait,  fales 
yiltici,  meaning  a  dehcatc,  poignant  kind  of  wit  and  humour, 
peculiar  to  the  Athenian  writers.  Attic  witnefs,  was  a 
witnefs  incapable  of  corruption  ;  i'o  an  Attic  mufe  was  an 
excellent  one,  &c. 

Attic  Dialed,  in  Grammar,  one  of  the  four  Grecian  dia- 
lefts,  which  was  ufed  in  Athens  and  the  adjoining  country, 
Thofe  who  have  chiefly  dillinguilhed  thendelves  in  this  dia- 
left,  are  Thucydides,  Ariftophaaes,  Plato,  Ifocrates,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Demoftheues.  Its  general  properties  are,  that 
it  affefls  contractions  of  fvHables  in  the  fame  word,  and  alfo^ 
the  joining  of  words  ;  it  often  changes  a-  into  |,  f,  and  t, 
as  |i/i'r7oc  for  <ntiio;,  prudent,  vkj^ei*  for  Sxj-nv,  to  conjide,  and 
^rpalli;  for  iTfj/T(T'ji,  to  do ;  it  calls  away  »  trom  ai  and  £>,  as 
y.\a,js  ^ox  yXMi!,  to  ".veep,  and  tt^jov  for  ttAsiov,  more;  it  changes 
0  into  a',  as  wsii?  for  ja^c,  a  temple;  it  joins  k»  to  the  end  of 
words,  giving  it  a  circumflex  accent,  as  wii  for  ",  xi,  ivhat ; 
and  it  annexes  » to  the  end  of  adverbs,  as  wn,  noii'.  Befides, 
the  Attics  have  feveral  phrafes  peculiar  to  themfclves.  Port 
Royal  Greek  Grammar,  vol.  ii.   p.  332,  &c. 

Attic,  ov  Attic  Story,  in  Architediire,  alow  flory  ercfted 
overan  orderof  arehitetlurc,  to  nniih  the  upper  part  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  lo  called  becaufe  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  ufed  in 
Attica  ;  but  whether  it  was  orfginally  employed  to  conceal 
tlie  roof,  or  from  fome  reafons  of  convenience  in  the  internal 
diftribution,  does  not  clearly  appear  ;  what  has  been  men- 
tioned refpetting  it  by  ancient  authors  being  very  obfcure. 
There  is  no  inllauce  of  an  Attic  among  the  exilling  antiqui- 
ties of  Athens.  In  Italy  it  is  met  with  in  the  triumphal' 
arches,  and  in  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

It  has  been  much  employed  by  the  moderns,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Italian  architefts.  But  the  rules  which  they 
give  for  its  proportions  are  various,  fome  making  it  in 
height  equal  to  one  half,  and  others  to  one  third  of  the 
principal  order.  It  is  ufually  decorated  with  pilalters,  and 
frequently  with  baflb-relicvos,  in  the  fpaces  between  ;  or 
there  are  windows  in  thefe  fpaces.  The  pilalters  are  fome- 
times  plain,  and  fometimes  have  a  funk  pannel,  or  other 
ornaments.  They  have  no  diminution,  nor  have  they  any- 
peculiar  bafe  or  capital,  the  mouldings  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  Attic  continuing  round  the  pilalters.  In  the 
arch  of  Conftantine  at  Rome  there  are  Itatues  placed  over 
the  columns  of  the  principal  order,  immediately  before  the 
pilallers  of  the  Attic  ;  and  tihis  has  frequently  been  imitated 
in  modern  buildings. 

Attic  Story  is  alfo  frequently  applied  to  the  upper  ftory 
of  a  houfe,  conllrufted  in  the  roof,  when  there  is  no  order 
of  architefture  employed  in  its  decoration. 

Attic  Order.  This  term  has  been  by  fome  authors  ufed 
tadenote  the  pilallers  that  are  employed  to  decorate  an  Attic 
itory.  Pliny,  after  enumerating  the  other  orders,  fays, 
"  Prater  has  funt  quas  vocantur  Attica:  columna:  quaternis 
angulis  pari  laterum  intervallo."  But  how  thefe  fquare 
columns  were  formed  is  very  uncertain,  fince  we  have  no 
remains  of  columns  which  are  known  to  have  been  of  the 
kind  here  defcribed  ;  and  Vitruvius  makes  no  mention  of 
them.  The  Attic  of  the  forum  of  Nerva  correfponds  moil 
with  Pliny's  defcription,  there  being  projettions  that  come 
forward  from  the  attic  over  the  detached  columns,  faced 
with  fquare  pilallers,  whofe  fides  are  nearly  equal  in  width 
to  their  fronts.  It  feems  improper,  however,  to  call  this 
in  order  of  architeClure,  as  it  has  no  peculiar  parts  effen- 
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tially  conftituting  an  order,  fuch  as  capital,  baft,  entabla- 
txnii,  &c. 

Attic  or  Jltticurgk  B.-fi.  Vitr'iviijs,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
fpcaking  of  the  bafes  of  columna,  fays,  "  This  done,  the 
bafcs  are  fixed  in  their  places,  and  art  fo  proportioned  that 
iiichiding  their  plinth,  they  have  in  hcicrht  half  the  thlckiiefs 
of  the  column  ;  and  in  projcftion,  wjiich  the  Greeks  call 
fxjofxv,  they  fhould  have  one  quarter  of  the  thickncfs  of  the 
column  ;  fo  that  their  breadth  and  length  will  be  once  and  a 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  column.  Their  height,  if  thc-y 
are  to  be  in  the  Attic  mode,  is  fo  divided,  that  the  upper 
part  is  one  third  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  column,  and  tlie 
remainder  is  left  for  the  plinth.  The  plinth  being  excluded, 
the  remaining  part  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the  upper 
torus  has  one  of  them  ;  the  remaining  three  parts  are  equally 
halved,  and  one  half  makes  the  lower  toru.s,  and  the 
other  the  fcotia,  which  the  Greeks  call  -zp-j^fiM,  with  its 
fquares.^' 

This  kind  of  bafe  is  frequently  found  in  the  ancient  ex- 
amples of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  -both  Greek  and 
Roman,  but  the  proportion  of  its  parts  varies  in  almoft 
every  dilTerent  example.  We  fonictimes  alio  meet  with 
aftragals  between  the  torufes  and  fillets,  and  all  its  mouldings 
are,  in  Roman  architefture,  frequently  covered  with  orna- 
ments. This  bafe  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  has  been 
much  employed  by  modern  architefls,  who  have,  though 
veiy  improperU',  applied  it  alfo  to  the  Doric  order,  or  rather 
to  the  order  which  has  long  been  called  Doric  by  tlie  mo- 
derns.    See  Doric  Order. 

For  an  example  of  the  Attic  bafe  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Plate  XVI.  of  Architecture. 

Attic  or  ylttuurgic  Door.  Vitruvius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
fays,  in  fpcaking  of  doors,  that  "  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic."  And  he  afterwards  proceeds  to 
defcribe  the  manner  of  forming  the  Attic  door,  concluding 
with  this  remarkable  pafiage,  "  Thele  rules,  which  are  prac- 
tifed  in  the  compofition  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
temples,  1  have  explained  as  well  as  I  have  been  able,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  methods  ;"  intimating  thereby,  that 
he  has  applied  the  term  Attic  only  as  relating  to  the  Corin- 
thian order. 

Attic  Tear.    See  Year. 

ATTICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  eight  di- 
ftritts  into  which  Achaia  was  divided,  anciently  called  Acle, 
Aclea,  zud  Altkis.  Plin.l.  iv.  c.  7.  Paufan.  in  Attic,  c.  11. 
Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  This  country  is  a  kind  of  peninfula  of  a 
triangular  form,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boeotia  and  the 
gulf  of  Euripus,  on  the  weft  by  Megaris,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  the  call  by  part  of  the  jEgean 
fea ;  and  extending  from  north-wefl  to  fouth-eall  about 
eighty  miles  with  decreafing  breadth,  but  at  an  average  about 
fiftv  miles,  fo  that  its  area  is  confiderably  Icfs  than  that  of 
Yo'rkfhi.-e.  This  little  country,  every  where  interfectcd  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  is  by  nature  extremely  barren.  The 
fterihty  of  the  foil  requiring  affiduous  induftry  to  produce 
the  common  necefTaries  of  life,  rendered  the  territory  iiuieh 
lefs  inviting  to  plundering  or  conquering  invaders  than  tiie 
fruitful  lands  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Hence  Thucydides. 
obferves,  in  his  Introduclion  to  his  Hiilory,  that  a  much 
greater  portion  of  its  inhabitants  was  aboriginal  than  thofe 
of  neighbouring  divifions.  The  phyfical  deficiencies  of  At- 
tica tended  to  invigorate  the  intelleftual  and  moral  energies 
of  the  people  ;  and  a  political  eftablidinient  happily  adapted 
to  the  circumJIances  and  charaders  of  the  citizens,  che- 
riihed  and  improved  the  genius  and  fpirit  from  which  it 
fprung.  A  region  lefs  extenfive  and  naturally  produdtive 
ihau  North  Wales,  was  traufcendeiit  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
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of  peace,  and  repelled  the  chofen  myrinds  of  the  mod  potent 
monarch,  liifpirited  by  freedom,  tliii  little  body  made  the 
gigantic  defpot  of  the  Eall  tremble  on  his  tlirone,  and  left 
monuments  of  military  atchievcments  fpringing  from  liberty 
and  patriotifm,  and  guided  by  wifdom,  which  have  only  been 
furpaffed  by  the  tranquil  and  pacific  cft'orts  f  its  genius  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  arts,  Utcrature,  and  philo- 
fophy. 

Though  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory,  they  were  lit- 
tle fubject  to  foreign  invafions  that  fought  to  difpoffcfs  them 
of  their  habitations,  their  maritime  cxpofure  opened  the  way 
to  emigrations  of  fea-faring  advenlurcrj  who  fought  efta- 
hliflimtnts,  not  by  exterminating  and  cnflaving  the  natives, 
but  by  conciliating  them  through  an  interehangc  of  benefits. 
The  firil  navigators  recorded  in  hiftorj'  to  have  vifited  the 
Autochtiiones,  or  aboriginal  podefrors  of  Attica,  came  from 
the  mother  country  of  erudition  and  fcicnce.  Cccrops,  an 
Egyptian  (B.  C.  1556),  led  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  into 
Greece.  (SceStrabo,  lib.  ix.)  Tlie  colony  of  Cecrops  de- 
rived its  origin  from  the  city  of  Sais,  in  Egypt.  The  ad- 
venturers who  compofed  it  had  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  to  vvitiidraw  themfelves  from  tlie  tyranny  of  an  inex- 
orable conqueror ;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  reached  tiie 
(horcs  of  Attica,  at  all  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whom 
the  fierce  nations  of  Greece  had  difdained  to  bring  under 
the  yoke.  Their  llerilt  fields  cfl'ertd  no  plunder,  nor  could 
their  wcaknefs  iufpire  any  dread.  Habituated  to  the  en- 
joyments of  peace,  free  without  knowing  the  value  of  iu- 
dtpendtnce,  rude  rather  than  barbarous,  they  mull  have 
united  themfelves  without  difficulty  to  ftmngers  inilruAcd 
by  misfortune.  In  a  fhort  time,  the  Egyptians  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  formed  but  one  people :  the  former, 
however,  afiumed  over  the  latter  tliat  afccndaiicy  which 
fooner  or  later  invariably  attends  fuptriority  of  knowledge; 
and  Cecrops,  placed  at  the  heae^  of  the  united  people,  con- 
ceived the  HLjble  defign  of  bei(owing  happinefson  his  adopted 
country. 

The  ancient  poffefiors  of  thefe  lands  yearly  faw  a  regular 
fucceffion  of  the  wild  fruits  of  the  oak,  and  relied  on  nature 
for  a  reproduftion  which  fecurcd  their  annual  fubfiftence. 
Cecrops  firll  engaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  (hepherds  ot 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  hulbandnien.  Com,  wine, 
and  oil,  rewarded  their  nfcful  labours  ;  and  thefe  production* 
being  acquired  by  common  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the 
ground  itklf,  as  a  common  property.  Tiie  idea  of  an  ex- 
clufive  and  permanent  right  to  all  the  ufcs  of  a  piece  of 
land,  whether  belonging  to  communities  or  to  individuals, 
is  one  of  the  moll  interelling  Heps  in  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  In  Attica,  this  invaluable  right  was  immediately 
followed  by  fucli  inftitutions  as  tended  to  Iccure  its  eniny. 
ment,  and  to  check  the  iiijuftice  of  man,  who  is  leldom 
willing  to  acquire  by  flow  labour  what  he  can  ravilli  by 
fudden  violence.  The  fitlutarj'  intluence  of  religion  was  cm- 
ployed  on  this  important  occafion.  With  agricultural  pro- 
perty rehgious  rites  were  introduced,  and  Cecrops  inllitut<.d 
Sacrifices  to  the  attributes  of  wifdom  and  of  power  under 
the  names  and  fenfible  rcprefentations  of  Minen-a  and  Ju- 
piter. He  is  alfo  by  fome  hiilorians  faid  to  have  taught 
his  fubjedls  the  art  of  navigation  ;  to  have  inllituted  the 
areopagus,  and  to  the  iullitution  of  civil  rights  to  have 
added  the  punifliment  of  crimes.  Aware  of  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  union  of  effort,  Cecrops  pro- 
pofed  to  lacilitate  it  by  contiguity  of  refidence  ;  he  induced 
his  fubjeds  to  colled  and  fccure  themfelves  within  a  wall, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Athens.  He  placed  this  new 
city  on  a  hill  in  the  midll  of  a  large  plain,  and  built  the 
citadel  on  the  rock  in  which  the  hill  tcmunated;  thia 
J  prince 
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prince  reio-ned  fifty  years.     Tor  an  abftraft  of  the  Kiftory  of    The  liberality  of  Ilerodes  was,    bo;,vever,  fometlmes   im- 
K  .  "  1     ..  .:.,.. i.,..„  ..„l...;nrr  tr,  it_  fp,'  Athk.     rKifi'd  iiooii  aiid  abulcd.     Auliis  Oellius,  \v  lo  was   iimlelt  a 


this  country,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  it,  fee  Athu 
NiANS,  and  Athens. 

The  chief  city  of  Attica,  next  to  Athens,  was  H-leu- 
Sis.  Rhamnus  was  famons  for  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus 
and  the  llatue   of  Ntmdls.     The  principa 


ver  was  Aso- 
pus  •  asto  the  Ilidus,  Eridanus,  and  Cephiffu?,  they 
rather  brooks  than  rivtrs;  but  Attica,  having  a  number  of 
havens,  was  lefs  in  want  of  rivers.  The  nches  of  this  king- 
dom, according  to  Thucvdides(l.  ii.),  ocationed  by  its  tru- 
calitv  and  commerce,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  1200 
Attic  talents  a  year ;  hence  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  a 
powerful  arm-  and  navy,  and  thus  to  extend  its  pofTcffions. 
The  coin  of  Attica  was  commonly  llamped  with  the  iigure 
of  an  ox,  and  this  circumllance  gave  occafion  to  the  phrafe 
frequent  among  the  Greeks,  of  a  thing  being  worth  10  or 
100  oxen;  and  hence  alfo  arofe  the  common  proverb 
«  bovem  habet  in  lingua,"  when  a  man  was  thought 
bribed  to  fpeak  contrary  to  his  own  fentiments.  But  the 
wealth,  ftrength, 
pally  difplayed  in 


pofed  upon  and  abufed.  Aulns  Gellius,  who  was  himfelf  a 
difciple  of  Herodcs,  mentions,  one  inllance  to  this  purpofe. 
A  man  with  a  cloak,  long  hair,  and  a  beard  down  to  his 
waid,  prefented  himfelf  to  tlie  orator,  and  fupplicated  alms. 
Ijcing  interrogated  who  lie  was,  the  pretended  philof.;phcr 
were  indignantly  replied,  that  he  was  a  philofopher,  and  exprcffed 
furprife  at  tlie  queftion.  "  I  fee,"  rephed  Hirodes,  "  the 
cloak  and  the  beard,  but  I  do  not  fee  the  philofopher." 
One  of  the  company  interpofcd,  and  obfcrvi-d,  that  this  por- 
fon  was  an  impudent  beggar,  who  fpeiit  his  time  in  thd 
tavern,  and  infulted  thofe  who  refufed  to  relieve  him.  "  Well 
then,"  faid  Hcrodes,  "  let  us  give  as  men,  though  not  as 
to  a  man  ;"  tauquam  homines  non  tanquam  honiini. 

The  fame  of  Herodes  having  exteiidtd  through  Greece, 
and  even  to  Rome,  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Titus 
Antoninus  the  preceptor  of  eloquence  to  his  two  fons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  ;  and  being  there  introduced 


into  the  way  of  promotion,  he  was  created  conful  in  the 
and  poViuloufnefs  of  Attica,  were  prinei-  year  143.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  prefeft  of  the 
the  number  of  tribes,  amounting  to  thir-     free    cities  of  Aha,  and  preiident   at    the  Panliel'i-nia    and 


tee^,  into  which  it  was  divided,  and   the   great  number   of 
cities  and  towns  belonging  to  eacli  tribe. 

ATTICIJS,   Herodks   TniFRius    Claudius,  m  B:9- 
sraph,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  which  traced  their 
pcdi<^Vee  as  high  as  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  and  born  at  Ma- 
rathon   in  the   territory   of  Athens.       His   father,    Juluis 
Atticus,  was  reduced  to  a  low   condition  by  the  prolcrip- 
tion  of  his  father  ;  but  by  the  accidental  difcovery  of  a  trea- 
fure  in  his  houfe,  he  was  unexpeaedly  raifed  to  the  poffcffion 
of  affluence,  Dreading  the  event  of  this  difcovery,  he  commu- 
:iicated  it  to  the  emperor  Nerva,  who   empowered  him   to 
ufe  it  at  his  pleafurc  -,  and  on  a  fecond  reprefentaf.on,  that 
k  was  too  large  for  a  private  perfon,  the  emperor  renewed 
his    licence,    adding   that   if  it   was  too  large  for  ufe,  he 
might  abufe  it,  if  he  pleafed,  for  it  was  his  own.     Attiens 
having   increafed   his   wealth  by  marriage,  lived  at  Athens 
with  very  fingular   magniilcence,  giving   to  the  people  fre- 
quent largedes,  and  offering  to   the  gods  very  fplendid  fa- 
crifices.      Whilll  he  had  the  command  of  the   free   cities  in 
Afia,  in   the   lime  of  Adrian,  he   perceived   that   the  city 
of  Troas  wanted  water,  and   he  obtained  of  this  emperor 
a  grant  of  three  milHons  of  drachmas,  in   order  to   defray 
the   expcnce   of  procuring  the    neceffary   fnpply  ;   but   the 
charge  of  executing  his  project  for  this  purpofe  amounted 
to  feven  millions  of  drachmas  in  Head  of  three,  and  the  ad- 
ditional expence  he  defrayed  out  of  his  own  fortune.   The 
great  wealth  of  Atticus  enabled  him   to  make   very  liberal 
provifion   for  the   education   of  his  fon,  Herodes  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  employed  Scopelian,  one  of  the  moil  eminent 
orators  of  the  age,  as  his  inftruftor,  and  rewarded  him  libe- 
rally for  his  fervices.      Herodes   poffcffed   diftinguiihed   ta- 
lents, which  he  cultivated  with  diligence  ;  and  his  attention 
was  principally  diretled  to  the   lludy  of  rhetoric.      In  this 
fcience,  as  it  was  then  pradifed,  he  made  great  proficiency  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  ardour  of  his  purfuit,  and  his  ambition  e^f 
gaining  applaufe,  that  when  he  was  deputed  at  an  eaily  age 
to  addrefs  a  fpeech  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  wai  then 
in  Fannonia,  the  young  oiator  is  faid  to  have  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  to  have  been  almoll  urged  by  fliame  and   de- 
fpair  to   throw  himfelf  into  the  Danube.     This  misfortune, 
however,  ferved  only  as  an  incitement   to   future  diligence. 
Havin"-   finifhed    his'  attendance   in  the  fchools  of  rhetoric, 
Herodes  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  delivered  public  lec- 
tures, which  were  popular  and  nnieh  frequented  by  the   fo- 
phifts,  philofophers,  and  rhetoricians  of  the  age,  who  were 
munificently  rewarded  for  their  attendance  and  applaufe. 


Fanathenian  games,  at  which  he  was  crowned.      On  this  oc 
cafion  lieereded  the  ttadium,  600  feet  in  length,  and  formed 
of  white  marble,  a  moll  fumptuous  work,   of  which    foine 
remains  arc  ilill  vifible.     He  alfo  conllrutted  a   magnificent 
theatre  at  Athens,  called  Regillum,  in  honour   of  liis  wife 
Regilla  ;  he  alfo   repaired   and  beautified  the  odtuni  of  Pe- 
ricles;  and   decorated    many    other    places  in    Greece  and 
Aha  with  uleful  and  ornamental  works.      He  likewife  con- 
fecrated  rich   offerings  in  the  temples  at  Athens,  Dtlphos, 
Olympia,   Pila,  and   in   other  places.     To    this  liberal  and 
even  protnfe  expenditure  of  his  wealth  it  is  owing,  that  his 
name  has  not  iuiik  into  oblivion  ;   as  the  pioductions  of  his 
eloquence,  fome  of  which  exilled  in  the  time  of  Fliiloftra- 
tns  and  Snidas,   have   been  all   loll.     Notwithftanding  thefe 
dilplays  of  his  public  fpirit,  and  the  beneiits  he  bellowed  on 
his  country,  his  influence   excited   jealoufy  ;  and   two  bro- 
thers, named  Q^ilntilii,  wlio  commanded   in  Greece,  feized 
occafion  for  traiilmitting  complaints  agaiiifl  liini  to   the  em- 
peror Aurelius.      Herodes  prefented  liimiclf  before   the  em- 
peror, but  iuilead  of  employing  his   eloquence   for  the  pur- 
pofe of  conciliation,  he   rudely   reproached  him  with  a  prc- 
dctenninalion    to  ruin  him.      An   officer,  who  flood  bv,  ex- 
claimed, that   this   infolence   merited   death.     "  A  man  of 
my  age,"   faid  Herodes,  "  does  not  fear  death."     The  mild 
emperor  contented  himfelf  with  punifhing   the   freedmen  of 
Herodes  ;  who  himfelf  retired   to  Attica  ;  and  attempting 
by  a  letter  to  Aurelius  to  regain  his   kindnefs,  the   emperor 
returned  a  friendly  aiifu'er.    Herodes  was  again  mortified  bv 
a  charge  of  having  been  acceffary  to  the  death   of  his  wife, 
preferred  againft  liini  before  the  fenate  by  his  brother,  who 
had  been  conful ;  but  he  was   acquitted.     In   token   of  his 
forrow  for  her  lofs,  he  erefted  to  her  memory  a  flatue,  bear- 
ing an  infcription,  flill  fubfifling.     The  clofe  of  his  life  was 
fpent  at  Marathon,  where   he  died  at  tlie  age  of  76  ;  and 
his  countrymen   honoured  him    with    a   public    funeral    at 
Atliens.     Crevicr's  iTliil.  Emp.  vol.  vii.  p.  250,  &c.    Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Infcript.  vol.  xxx.     Gen.  liiog. 

Atticus,  Tiliis  Pomponius,  a  Roman  knight,  lived  in 
the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  from  the  fplendor  of  his  private  character.  He 
inherited  from  his  lather,  and  from  his  uncle  (^.  Ca-rilins, 
who  adopted  him,  great  wealth  ;  and  availed  himftlf  of 
his  liberal  education  to  fnch  a  degree,  that  ht  was  exhibited 
as  a  pattern  to  his  fcliool-fcllows,  among  whom  were 
the  younger  Marcus  and  Cicero.  When  lie  attained  matu- 
rity, the  republic  was  difhirbtd  by  the   factions  of  Cinna 

and 
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and  Sylla;  but  endowed  with  a  peculiar  fuavltv  of  man. 
ners,  which  made  him  uniformly  averfe  from  civil  conten- 
tions, he  retired  to  Athens  with  a  great  part  of  his  pro- 
pertv.  and  there  devoted  himfclf  to  ftudy,  and  particularly 
to  Grecian  literature,  in  which  he  excelled  his  cotempora- 
rics  of  his  o«-n  country.  At  Athens  he  became  popular 
by  his  conciliatory  difpofition  and  condud,  by  tlie  liberal 
dillribution  ot  his  money,  and  by  his  charity  to  the  poor 
and  dirtrefTed.  The  Athenians  wilhed  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  a  citizen,  w'  '  '  '  •  •■ 
1 

ft 

mediate!}  mi  uis  oeparture,  an  event  which  occafloned 
a  general  mourning  through  the  city.  The  furname  of 
^l/u-us,  which  he  acquired  from  his  attachment  to  this 
city,  and  his  familiarity  with  its  language  and  manners, 
became  his  ufual  appellation  during  his  life,  and  continued' 
to  diftinguilli  him  in  after  ages.  At  a  diftance  from  tlie 
fcene  of  political  contention,  he  interelled  himfelf  in  the 
welfare  of  his  friends ;  and  at  the  riik  of  difplcafinn-  the 
triumphant  party,  he  ferved  a  friend  in  diilrefs,  for  hea^ited 
young  Marius,  when  declared  a  public  enemy,  by  fupplying 
him  with  money  to  efcape  from  his  enemies.  He  even  oc- 
calionally  made  journies  to  Rome  to  fupport  his  friends  in 
contelled  eleaions,  and    embraced  ever)'  opportunity   tiiat 


ATT 


occurred   of  ferving  thofe   who  needed  'his  affillance.     To 
Cicero  he    was  particulariy  attaclied,  partly  from  affinity, 
as   his  fifter  Pomponia  was  married  to  Q^iintus  Cicero,  but 
chiefly  from  fimilarity   of  difpofition  ;  and  lie  f;:pplied  him 
with  money  in  the   time  of  his   exile ;    and   alfo  intimate 
with  Hortenfms,  the  rhetorical  rival  of  Cicero,  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  pieferving  a  good   underilanding  between  the.-n. 
When  Rome  was  in  a  tranquil  ftate,  it  was  the  place  in  which 
Atticus  chofe  to  refide  ;  but  he  never  engaged  in  public  bufi- 
nefs.     He  availed  himfelf  of  none  of  the  <pportunities  that 
occui-red  of  increafing  his  fortune  ;  whilit  he  was  honoured 
with   a   nomination    to    public  offices,  he    difregarded   the 
emoluments  accruing  from  them.     He   never  engaged  in   a 
law-fuit,  nor  was  ever  concerned   in   an   accufation  as  the 
principal   or  fecond.     He    never  bid  for  tllatcs  at  pubhc 
auctions,  or   in   any  way  partook  of  the  fpoils  of  the  un- 
fortunate.    When    the  war  broke  out  between  Ciefar  and 
Pompey,  Atticus  was  fixty  years  old  ;  and    his  age  was  a 
plea  of  which   he  availed  himfelf  for  not   taking  part  with 
either  ;  and  by   his  fubfequent  conducl  he  offended  neither 
the   one  nor   the  other.     After  the  death  of  Ca;far,  whofe 
favour  he  had  conciliated,  he  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the  e.la- 
blilhment    of    a   private  treafure  for  the    ufe  of  the  party 
which  had   taken    him  off,  though  he   was  upon  very  inti- 
mate  terms   with  Brutus.     Neveithekfs,  when   Brutus  and 
Caffius  were  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  he  fupplied  Brutus  with 
a  large  fum  of  money.      He  afterwards  exerted  himielf  to 
the   utmoft    of    his   power  in    favour   of  Antony  and   his 
family.     Upon  the  return  of  Antony  from  his  retreat,  and 
when   every  friend  of  the  republican  party   was  expofed  to 
great   danger,    Atticus  withdrew  into   a  place  of  refuge  ; 
and  though  Antony  was  urged  to  dcilroy  him,  he  remem- 
bered  his    obligations  to  his   bcnefaftor,  afTured   him  by  a 
Jetter  written    with   his  own    hand  of   his  fafcty,  and  ap- 
pointed a   guard   for  his  protection.      In  this  feafon  of  dif- 
trefs,  Atticus  fuccoured  the  fallen  party,  ar.d  fupphed  the 
neceflities  of  thofe  who,    under   profcription,  had    fled   to 
Epirus,  out  of  liis   own  eftatcs  ;   and  he  (hewed  no  lefs  re- 
fpe£l  to  Servilia  the   mother   of  Brutus,  after  the  death  of 
this  patriot,  than  he  had  done  during  his  profperity.     His 
family  afterwards  became  allied  to  the  imperial  family  by 
the  maniage  of  bis  daughter  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  friend 


and  favourite  of  Oaavius  who  formed  with  Atticut  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  communicated  to  him  all  his 
movements  and  def.gns.  While  Antony  hved,  an  intimate 
correlpondence  was  earned  on  between  him  and  Alticus 
1  hus  fiom  the  firft  to  the  laft,  he  maintained  the  charafttr 
ot  "  tlie  general  fnend  of  all  parties,  in  all  fortunes." 
1  he  condud  by  which  this  character  was  acquired  and 
maintained  has  not  efcapcd  ccnfure  ;  and  Atticus  has  been 
charged   with  a  neutrality  and  indifference,  with  reoard  to 

nnhh^    ^rt.i^o.-.,..      ...k:-1.     j-n  ,,  ,         •     .      , 

lole    ana    crin^^inal. 
imbibed  at  Athens 

....        .  ,  .         .  -ome  have  afcribcd 

the  peculiarities  of  his  temper,  and  the  rcfolution  by  which 
he  fecms  to  have  been  aduatcd,  that  amidll  the  flufluation 
and  vieiffitudes  of  political  events  he  would  maintain  a  com- 
pofed  and  tranqnil  mind.     But  others  have  attributed  his 
dilcnminating    character   to    natural  difpofition   and  early 
habits,  more  than  to  any  fpeculative  principles.    In  domcftic 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  more  extended  circle  of  focial  inter- 
courie,  he    pofllfT.d  a  degree  of  felf-command,  which,  all 
circumllances  confidered,  appears  to  have  bee-n    very  extra- 
ordinan-  and  fingular.  The  temper  of  his  uncle  Cicilius  w-»s 
nitolerably  pcrvcrfe,  and  yet  Atticus  humoured  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  retained  his  favour  to  the  lad,  and  inherited 
the  greatcfl;  part  of  his  very-  large  fortune.    With  his  mother, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  t,o,  when  he  was  67  years  old,  and 
with  his  filler,  who  was  neariy  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf 
he  lived  with   a  harmony  fo'  uninterrupted,  that   he  never 
had  occafion  to  be  reconciled  to  the  former,  nor  ever  had 
any   quarrel  with    the  latter.     By   his  own  patrimony  and 
his  uncle's  bcqueft,  he  was  mafter  of  a  large  fortune,  which 
he   expended   with    liberality.     His  mode  of  living  corre- 
fponded  to  his   affluence,  and  to  his  taile  and  habits,  as  a 
man   of  literature   and   philofophy.       His   domeP.ics    were 
feled,  but  not   numerous;   feveral  of  them  had  been   b.  m 
and  brought  up  in   his  own  family  ;    and  many  of  them 
were  in  one  way  or  other  as  readers  or  copyills,  cmploytd 
to  the   purpofcs  of  literature.     His  table  was  elegant,  but 
not  collly.     Reading  was  always  an  accempaniinent  of  the 
fuppcr;  and  he  had  nognelisto  whom  fueh  an  entertainment 
was  not  acceptable.     In  his  enjoyments  he  was  moderate; 
in  his  ftudics,  which  formed  a  great  part  of  his  occupation, 
he    was    particularly  attached   to  inquiries  relative    to    the 
antiquities  of  his  countrv-  ;  its  laws,   treaties,  culloms,   and 
the  genealogies   of  its   illuflrious   families.     On  thefe  fub- 
jeds  he   wrote   feveral  treatifes,  which  were  held   in  high 
eftimation.     His  poetical   talents  were  employed  in  concife 
delcnptioiis  of  the  charaders  and  adions  of  illullrious  men, 
which  were  placed  under  their  tlatues.      He  wrote  in  Greek 
a  hiftory  ot   the    coiifulatc  of  his   friend  Cicero.     Of  the 
writings  of  Atticus,  none  remain  ;  but    we   have   a    large 
number  of    the  letters  of  Cicero,    addreffcd   to   him,   and 
written   from   the  year  of  his  coiifullhip  almofl  to  the  time 
of  his  death.     Thefe    letters   are   confidential,  and  contain 
a  variety  of  curious  particulars;  both  political  and  literary-. 
Atticus  having  attained  to  the  age  of  77,  with  little  inter- 
ruption  of  health,  was  fcized  with  a   diforder  of  the  intcf- 
tines,  which  terminated  in  a    painful  and   incurable  ulcer. 
Apprized  of  the  danger  of  his  cafe,  he  communicated  to  his 
fon-in-law  Agrippa,  and    other    friends,    his  rcfolution    of 
putting  a  period  to   a  life    that  was   no  longer  valuable  to 
himfelf  and   others.     Unmoved   by  their  rciiionftranccs,  he 
determined   to   abllain  from    food  ,    and    though   his   fever 
left  him  and  his  pain  abated,  after  an  abtlinenccof  twodavs, 
he  perfirted  in  his  puipofe,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  death  clofcd 
the   fcene,    in    the  year  of   Rome  721,   B.C.  33.     Com. 
Gen.  Diet.     Gen.  Biog. 
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Atticus,  aPlatonicphilofopher,  lived  under  tVie  emperor 
M.Aiii-clius,  and  took  pains  inafcertaining  the  precife  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  thofe  of  Arillotle. 
Eufcbiiis  has  preferved  feveral  fragments  of  his  works,  in 
^vhich  he  argues  agaiidt  Ariftotle,  concerning  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  providence,  the  origin  of  things,  the  immor- 
talil  V  of  the  foul,  and  other  topics.  Plotinus  of  the  Eclectic 
fcho'ol,  held  tlic  writings  of  Atticus  in  high  ellimation,  and 
recommended  them  as  very  ufcful  for  obtaining  an  acccurate 
knowledge  of  the  Platonic  fyftem*  Atticus  pronounced  it 
ir.ipoffible  for  thofe  who  had  imbibed  the  Peripatetic  notions, 
to  elevate  their  minds  to  a  capacity  of  underftanding  and  re- 
Hfliiiig  the  fublime  conceptions  of  Plato.  Eufeb.  Chron. 
fub.  Aurel.  A.  179.  Pi-sep.  1.  xv.  c.  4,  &c.  Fab.  Bib. 
Grxc.  v.ii.  p.  54. 

Atticus,  a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Sebaftia  in  Armenia,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  education  among  the  Macedonian  monks,  became 
firft  prelhyter,  and  afterwards,  viz.  in  406,  patriarch  of  the 
church  of  Conftansinople.  But  having  fcized  tiiis  fee  while 
John  Chryfoftom  was  living,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
pope  Innocent  I.  and  the  weftern  bilhops.  However,  on 
the  deatii  of  Chryfoftom  he  was  again  reilored,  on  condition 
of  replacing  his  name  in  ih.s  diptychs,  or  Hll  of  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  names  were  recited  at  the 
altar,  as  having  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  At- 
ticus is  extolled  for  his  learning,  prudence,  and  piety;  for 
the  gentlcnefs  of  his  temper  and  manners;  for  liis  zeal 
atrainll  the  Ncftorians;  and  for  his  charity  to  the  poor, 
without  difcrimination  of  religious  party  and  profeffion. 
He  died  in  the  year  427.  Wliilft  he  was  prefbyter,  he 
committed  his  fermons  to  memory;  but  when  he  became  a 
billiop  he  preached  extempore.  Of  his  writings  there  are 
extant  "  A  Letter  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,"  on  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Chryfoftom  in  the  diptychs  (apud  Nice- 
phor.  Hift.  Ecch  1.  xiv.  c.  26.);  "  A  Letter  to  Calliopus, 
preftiyter  of  the  church  at  Nice,"  accompanying  300  crowns 
fent  to  the  poor  of  that  city  (Socrat.  1.  vii.  c.  25.);  and 
another  (in  Nicephor.  ubi  fupra)  addrefl'cd  to  the  deacons  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  concerning  the  means  of  reftor- 
ing  peace  to  the  church.  He  alfo  wrote  a  book  "  On 
Faith  and  Virginity,"  dedicated  to  the  daughters  of  Ar- 
cadius,  and  cited  by  Cyril  in  his  book  to  the  cmpreftes. 
Socrat.  H.  E.  1.  vi'..  c.  2.  Sozom.  H.  E.  1.  viii.  c.  27.  Cave, 
H.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

ATTIDIUM,  now  Attigio,  in  Anaent  Gengrnphy,  a 
city  of  Umbria,  fuuated  between  Sentinum,  Camerinum, 
and  Matilica,  near  the  fources  of  the  river  ^iis.  Pliny  calls 
the  inhabitants  Altidiates.  Several  ancient  infcriptions  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Attigio. 

ATTIGNY,  in  Geography.,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of 
a  tribunal,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes ;  two  leagues 
north-weft  of  Vouzieres,  and  fix  fouth  of  Mezieres. 

ATTHjA,  in  Biography  and  Htfiory,  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  by  the  modern  Hungarians  denominated  "  Tiie  Scourge 
of  God,"  was  the  fon  of  Mundzuk,  and  deduced  his  deicent 
from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended  with 
tlie  monarehs  of  China.  Indeed  the  modern  Hungarians 
nave  traced  his  genealogy  upwards,  in  the  thiity-fifth  degree, 
to  Ham,  the  fou  of  Noah.  At  the  death  of  Rngilas,  A.  D. 
4'33,  his  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  anceftors.  Having  concluded  an  humi- 
liating peace  with  the  emperor  Theodofius  II.,  tliey  ex- 
tended their  arms  towards  the  north  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
as  to  reduce  all  tl;e  nations  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Euxine  under  tlieir  dominion.  Under  pretence  of  an  offence 
given  them  by  tUc  Jlomans,  they  made  an  irruption  iiito  the 
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eaftern  empire,  took  feveral  towns  on  the  fouth  of  t^ie 
Danube  by  ftorm,  defeated  feveral  imperial  armies,  and  laid 
wafte  the  whole  adjacent  country  with  fire  and  fword. 
Theodolius,  thinking  himfelf  infecure  at  Conftantinople, 
retired  into  Afia,  and  was  glad  to  purchafc  an  inglorious 
peace.  At  this  time  the  two  nephews  of  Rngilas  fliared 
the  government  of  the  Huns;  but  Attila,  wliofc  ambiticin 
admitted  of  no  partnerfliip  in  power,  caufed  Bleda  to  refign 
both  his  fceptre  and  his  life,  and  acquired  tlie  fole  fovercignty 
ai  the  nation  and  its  dependent  territories.  The  extent  of 
his  empire  affords  the  only  evidence  of  the  number  and  im- 
•portanee  of  his  victories.  If  a  line  of  fcparntion  were  drawn 
between  the  civilized  and  the  favnge  climates  of  the  globe; 
between  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth, 
and  the  huntei-s  and  flupherds  who  dwelt  in  tents  ;  Auila 
might  afpire  to  the  title  of  fupreme  and  fole  monarch  of  the 
Barbarians.  He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia,  in  their  moft  ample  latitude;  Thuringia, 
extending  to  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  his  pro- 
vinces; he  interpofed  with  the  authority  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  in  the  domeflic  affairs  of  the  Franks;  and  one 
of  his  lieutenants  challifed,  and  nlmoil  exterminated,  the 
Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  fubdued  the  iflands  of  the 
ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompalfed  and  di- 
vided by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  towards  the  eafl 
his  dominion  extended  over  the  Scythian  dtferts  to  the 
banks  of  the  \'olga;  and  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  negotiate 
an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China.  He  alio 
reckoned  among  his  fubjefts  the  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  tlie  Gepidae  and  Ollrogoths.  "  The  crowd  of 
vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  io  many  martial  tribes,  who 
ferved  under  the  ftandard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the 
fubmifilve  order  of  guards  and  domeftics,  round  the  pcrfon 
of  tiieir  matter.  They  watched  his  nod;  they  trembled  at 
his  frown ;  and,  at  the  firft  fignal  of  his  will,  they  executed, 
without  murmur  or  hefitation,  his  ftern  and  absolute  com- 
mands. In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent  princes,  with 
their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal  camp  in  regular 
fncceffion ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his  military  force, 
he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  of  700,000  Barbarians."  The 
portrait  of  Attila,  fays  Jornandes,  a  Gothic  hiftorian,  ex- 
hibits the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuck  ;  with  a 
large  head,  a  fwarthy  complexion,  fmall  deep-feated  eyes,  a 
flat  nofe,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  fhoulders, 
and  a  fhort  fquare  body,  of  nervous  ftrength,  though  of  a 
difpropOrtioned  form.  His  haughty  ftep  and  demeanour 
exprcffed  confcious  fuperiority;  and  by  fiercely  rolling  his 
evci,  he  feemed  to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  infpired.  Never- 
thelefs,  this  favage  hero  was  not  inaccefTible  to  pity;  his  fup- 
pliant  enemies  might  confide  in  the  affurance  of  pardon  and 
peace;  and  Attila  was  regarded  by  his  fubjefts  as  a  iufl 
and  indulgent  matter.  His  delight  was  war,  and  he  indulged 
his  paffion  for  it  to  the  deflniftion  of  myriads.  Ap- 
prized of  the  influence  of  fupcrftition  over  ignorant  and 
favage  minds,  he  availed  himfelf  of  it,  as  a  collateral  and 
ufeful  inflrument  for  the  acconiplifhment  of  liis  purpofes. 
Accordingly  he  pretended  to  have  difcovcred,  by  means  of 
a  fhepherd,  the  famous  fword  of  the  Scythian  Mars  ;  and 
being  in  poffeffion  of  this,  he  afferted  his  divine  and  inde- 
feafible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  As  the  fa- 
vourite of  Mars,  whom  he  propitiated  by  bloody  rites  and 
facrifices,  Attila  foon  acquired  a  facred  charafter,  which 
rendered  his  conquefts  more  eafy  and  more  permanent  ;  and 
the  Barbarian  princes  confeffed,  in  the  language  of  devo- 
tion or  of  flattery,  that  they  could  not  prefume   to  gaze, 
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with  a  fteady  eye,  on  the  divine  majedy  of  the  king  of  th: 
Huns.  In  his  garb  and  mode  of  hving,  the  king  of  tlie 
Kuns  affefted  ho  peculiar  diftinAion,  but  rigidly  adhen-d 
to  the  firr.pHcity  of  his  Scythian  anccftors.  His  drcfs,  his 
arms,  and  t!ie  furniture  of  his  horfe,  were  plain,  without 
ornament,  and  of  a  fingle  colour.  I'he  royal  table  was 
ferved  in  Wooden  cups  and  platters  ;  flefh  was  his  only  food  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  north  never  tafled  the  hixiir\'  of 
broad.  His  palace,  though  it  furpalTcd  all  other 
houfes  in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood  ;  aiid 
it  contained,  within  a  pallifadoed  inclofure,  a  variety  of  fepa- 
rate  buildings,  appropriated  to  his  numerous  wives.  When 
the  Rorn?.ii  ambaHadors  were  intioduced  into  the  private 
ajiartraent  of  Cerca,  the  principal  queen,  (he  received  their 
vifit,  reclining  on  a  couch ;  her  donieflics  formed  a  circle 
round  her;  and  her  darnfds,  fe?.ted  on  the  ground,  were 
employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroidery  which 
adoriied  the  drefs  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  other 
wives  of  Atlila  politely  adrr.itt.d  them  to  their  prefence  and 
table,  nor  v.as  there  any  appearance  among  them  of  the 
ri^id  and  illiberal  confinement  impofcd  by  Afiatic  jealoufy. 
When  thefe  ambafiadors  had  audience  of  Attila  himfclf,  he 
was  furroiinded  by  a  formidable  guard;  and  when  they 
were  invited  to  the  royal  feaft,  they  had  reafon  to  praife 
his  politenefs  and  hofpitality.  On  this  occafion  the  com- 
pany were  diverted  by  a  variety  of  buffooneries,  which  pro- 
doced  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter;  but  Attila 
himfclf  maintained  an  inflexible  gravity,  and  never  relaxed 
his  features  except  on  the  reception  of  his  favourite  fon, 
Irnac,  who,  by  the  aflurance  of  his  prophets,  was  to  be  the 
future  fupport  of  his  family  and  einpire.  Thus  did  this 
powerful  iriOnarch  live  familiarly  among  his  people,  and 
pride  himfelf  in  trampling  upon  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
kings  and  emperors. 

After  the  laft  peace  with  Theodofius,  Attila  fent  various 
embaffies, 'with  complaints^  and  threats,  to  Conftatitinople; 
and,  to  the  difhonour  of  the  impe-rial  court,  a  b?.fe  dcfign 
was  formed,  with  the  privity  and  fanftion  of  the  emperor, 
of  murdering  Attila,  under  the  difguife  of  a  fole-mn  em- 
baffv.  The  confpiracy  was  difcovcred,  and  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  with  a  fingu'ar  moderation,  contented  himfelf  with 
cxafting  a  large  ranfom  for  the  immediate  agent  in  the 
bufinefs,  and  with  feverely  reprimanding  Theodofius.  The 
treaty  with  the  eaftern  emperor  was  renewed,  at  the  expence 
of  frelTi  payments.  On  the  acceffion  of  Marcian,  in  450, 
Attila's  demand  of  tribute  was  refuftd;  upon  v>-hich  he  lent 
a  threatening  meflage  to  the  emperors  of  the  eafl  and  weft, 
which  was  dehvercd  by  hi:  envoys  in  thefe  terms:  "  Attila, 
iny  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace 
for  his  immediate  reception."  He  propofed,  however,  to 
direcl  his  arms,  in  the  fir.1  inllance,  againfi:  Valcntinian  III. 
a  weak  and  unwarlike  prince.  The  pretext  of  this  holU- 
lity  was  founded  on  the  following  circumllance.  Honoria, 
the  filter  of  Valentinian,  having  diflionoured  herfelf  by  an  in- 
trigue with  her  chamberlain,  was  banifhed  to  the  court  of 
Conftantinople.  Here  fhe  found  means  to  fend  an  offer  of 
her  pcifon  to  Attila,  with  a  ring,  ar.d  an  urgent  requeft  that 
he  would  march  and  claim  her  for  his  fpoufe.  Thefe  over- 
tures were  at  full  received  wilh  coolnefs  on  the  part  of 
Attila,  but  afterwards  conceiving  that  he  might  derive  ad- 
vantage from  them,  he  made  a  formal  demand  of  Honoria, 
with  an  equal  (hare  of  the  imperial  patrimony,  before  he 
proceeded  on  his  intended  iiTuption  into  Gaul.  His  demand 
was  refufcd,  and  Honoria  was  married  to  an  obfeure  perfon 
in  Italy,  and  there  configned  to  perpetual  imprifonmcnt. 
Attila,'  profeffing  to  be  fausficd  with  refpcft  to  Honoria, 
entered  Gaul,  under  a  pretence  of  making  war  upon  Theo- 
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doric,  king_  of  the  V't'igoths,  in  I.angucdoc.  With  ihi? 
view  he  alfemblcd,  in  451,  an  inur.enfe  army  of  nonhirn 
Barbarians,  and  without  oppofition  crolfcd  the  Rhine.  In 
his  progrcfs  through  Qaid,  he  dtfoktcd  the  countiY,  pil- 
lagedand  burnt  fevcral  cities,  and  at  length  laid  (k-^c  t  j 
Orleans.  Here  he  was  overtaken  by  the  armies  of  '! 
doric,and  of  the  empire,  under  count  iErius,  who  o'  ,  _  i 
him  to  retire.  After  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons,  he 
marched  without  molcftation  to  the  confines  of  Thuringia, 
where  he  palTcd  the  Rhine,  and  continued  his  progrcfs  to 
Pannoma.  At  the  commencement  of  the  follownng  year, 
Attila,  having  recruited  his  forces,  paiTcd  the  Alps,  entered 
It^aly,  and  inverted  AcLixiL  EI  A,  which  he  utterly  dellrovH. 
He  then  ravaged  Lombardy,  fackcd  and  reduced  tn  . 

many  of  their  towns  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  fu^  ....> 
who  fled  from  the  terror  cf  his  name,  was  unintentionally  m- 
(Irumental  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic. Valcntinian,  incapable  of  refiftancc,  fled  from  Ravcnri 
to  Rome,  and  fent  a  depntation  to  Attila,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Leo.  bilhip  of  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  depre- 
cating his  wrath,  and  propofing  terms  of  acconimodatit>i:. 
Attila  confcntcd  to  leave  Italy,  on  the  payment  of  a  very 
large  fum,  as  the  duwTy  of  the  princefs  Honoria,  ar.d  an 
annual  tribute.  But  this  was  only  a  temporal y  truce;  af 
he  threatened  to  return  the  next  year,  if  Honoria  and  her 
t'owry  were  not  puntiuaily  tranfn-.itted  to  him.  Altila, 
however,  did  not  long  furvive  his  return  ir.to  his  own 
country.  Having  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives  3 
beautiful  young  virgin  whofe  name  was  Ildico,  he  cele- 
brated his  marriage  with  great  pomp  and  feftivity  at  his 
wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube ;  and,  opprelTtd  with 
wine  and  llcep,  he  retired  at  a  late  hour  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  the  night  a  blood-vefiel  burft,  and  as  he  lay  in  a  fupine 
pofture,  he  was  fulfocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood.  His 
attendants  found  the  trembling  bride  fitting  by  the  fide  of 
the  bed,  hiding  her  face  with  a  veil,  and  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  her  own  danger.  His  body  was  ex- 
pofed  in  the  midll  of  the  plain,  under  a  fiikcn  paviiiun; 
and  "  the  chofen  fquadrons  of  the  H\ms,  wheeling  rouri  in 
mcafured  evolutions,  chaunted  a  funeral  fong  to  the  mcnr.ory 
of  a  hero  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death,  the 
father  of  his  people,  the  fcourge  of  his  encn-ies,  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  cu'.lom, 
the  Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gafiicd  their 
faces  with  unfecmly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant 
leader  as  he  deferved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but 
with  the  blood  of  warriors.  The  re.-nains  of  Attila  were 
inclofed  within  three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  filver,  and  of  iron, 
and  privately  buried  in  the  night;  the  fpoils  of  nations  were 
thrown  into  the  grave;  the  captives  who  had  opened  the 
ground  were  inhumanly  maffacred ;  and  the  fame  Hans, 
who  had  indulged  fuch  exce{n\e  grief,  feafted  with  diflTohue 
and  intemperate  mirth  r.bout  the  recent  fcpulchre  cf  their 
king."  The  death  of  Attila  is  commonlj-  dated  in  the 
year  454;  by  fome  in  45  ^.  ^Vith  him  the  empire  of  the 
Huns  terminated;  fiu'  after  his  death,  his  niitncrous  foiis 
either  dcllrcyed  one  another  by  their  mutual  cotitc'.!.-,  or 
were  difpofieficd  by  theife  bold  chieftains  \iho  .-fpirid  to 
the  rank  of  kings.  Anc.  Uii.  Hid.  vol.  svii.  p.  144 — 159. 
Gibbon's  Hill,  vol.vi.  p. 40— 13,. 

ATTILE,  Attilium,  in  jintlqvity,  denotes  the  rigging 
or  furniture  of  a  fliip.     Fleta,  1.  i.  c<-25. 

ATTILUS,  in  Ichtlyok^',  a  term  fynonymous  with 
adelln,  adano,  and  adalus  Autorum ;  and  applied  by  Fliny 
and  Rondclctius  to  the  variety  3  of  die  Lianxan  a:':l>tnfer 
fiurio,  or  common  fturgeon. 

ATTINGA  Americana,    in  Cmdoh^,  a  name  by 
I'p  wl-.ieh 
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which  Briir.  calls  the  pinnated  groiis  of  the  Ardic  Zoology, 
and  te!r.T>  cupido  of  Gmtlin. 

ATTIRE,  ill  Bot.my,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denots  the 
third  pnrt  or  divifion  of  the  flower  of  a  plant ;  tlie  other  two 
beintr  the  tinpa'.erticmcnt  and  \\\e  foliation. 

Tlie  attire  is  of  two  kinds,  femiform  and  fofid. — Tlie 
fcmiforni  altire  confills  of  two  pjrts;  chives  or  llaraina,  and 
fumniits  or  apices,  one  upon  each  llamen. 

The  florid  attire  is  uf'.ially  called  the  thrums,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  marygold,  tanfy,  &;c.  Thofe  thrums  are  called 
fuits,  which  coniill  of  two,  but  mod  tiincs  of  three  pieces. 
And  the  outer  part  of  the  fuit  is  the  floret,  whofe  body  is 
divided  at  the  top  like  a  cowflip  flower,  into  live  parts,  or 
diftinft  leaves. 

Attire,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  a  fmglc  horn  of  a  flag. 

Attire,  in    Hunti:ig,  denotes  the  head  or  horns  of  a 
«        deer.     The  attire  of  a  Hag,  if  perfeft,  conlilts  of  bur,  pearls, 
beam,    gutters,    antler,    i'ur-antler,    royal,    fur-royal,    and 
croches  : of  a  buck,  of  the  bur,  beam,  brow-antler,  ad- 
vancer, palm,  and  fpellers. 

ATTIRED,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
horns  of  a  flag,  hart,  or  buck. 

ATTIRES,  ai'e  both  the  horns  of  a  ftag,  hart,  or 
buck. 

ATTITUDE,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  pofture  or 
pe.lure  of  a  figure  or  ftatue ;  or  fueh  a  difpofition  of  their 
parts,  as  feems^o  exprefs  the  adion  and  the  fentiments  of 
the  perfon  reprefente'd.  See  Mechanic.1l  Motion  of  the 
Human  Figure,  and  Ccmpofitloii,  and  Contrafl,  under  the 
article  Sculpture. 

ATTIUM,  in  Jncient  Geography,  a  promontory  on  the 
wellern  coall  of  the  illand  of  Corfica;  now  called  Punta  dl 
Acciaoh.  . 

ATTLEBOROUGH,    in    Geography,    a    townfhip    of 
^         America,    in    Brillol    county,    Malfachufetts,    eighty-two 
miles  fouth  from  Bofton,  and  nine  north  from  Providence. 

ATTLEBURGH,  a  town  of  England,  in  Norfolk, 
diftant  N.N.E.  from  London  ninetv-four  miles. 

ATTMELLA.     See  Acmella. 

ATTNANG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  one  mile  W.S.W.  of  Schwannalladt. 

ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortrefs  of  Hindollan,  on  the 
caftern  bank  of  the  Indus,  built  by  Acbar,  in  158 1,  to 
command  the  pafs  that  leads  from  Cabul  to  Lahore.  This 
pafs  is  fo  confined,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  banks,  or  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  or  both,  that  the  pafl'age  from  the 
landing  place  leads  through  the  very  fortrefs  itfelf.  The  an- 
cient Taxila,  where  Alexander  crofled  the  Indus,  flood  on  or 
near  to  the  fice  of  Attock.  N.  lat.  33^  6'.  E.  long.  71°  15'. 
That  part  of  the  river  Indus,  called  alfo  Nilab  and  Sinde, 
that  feparates  the  province  of  Lahore  from  Paifliawur,  is 
denominated  the  Attock,  probably  from  the  city  founded 
on  its  banks.  At  Attock,  the  river  Cabul,  after  receiving 
the  rivers  of  Sewad,  Bijore,  &c.  joins  the  Indus,  and  very 
confiderably  increafes  it.  For  though  the  Indus  is  fome- 
timcs  fordable  above  Attock,  and  Mr.  Forfter  aftually 
forded  it  at  twenty  miles  above  this  place,  July  loth,  1783  ; 
we  never  hear  of  its  having  been  forded  below  that  point. 
"  From  Attock  downwards  to  Moultan,  or  to  the  conflux 
of  the  Panjab  waters,  this  river  (fays  Major  Rennell)  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Attock  ;"  but  fpoken  of  generally,  it 
is  called   Sinde. 

ATTOLLENS,  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and 
toUo,  I  lift,  in  ylnaiomy,  a  name  common  to  feveral  mufcles, 
whofe  office  or  aftion  is  to  raife  the  parts  they  belong  to. 

The  attollent  mufcles  are  otherwife  called  levators  and 
tlevaiort. 
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Attollsns  Mif-uks  Aurem,  is  a  thin  l)ro?.d  mufcle  con- 
nected at  its  upper  part  to  the  tendon  of  the  fruiito-occipi- 
talis,  and  at  the  lower  to  the  pinna  of  the  ear  oppofite  to 
the  antihelix.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  external  ear  upward?, 
and  to  render  it  tenfe.  This  mufcle  is  calledy;//«7'or  aiiris 
by  Winflow. 

ATTOMBISSEUR,  in  Ornithology,  a  term  by  which 
the  French  falconers  difliuguilh  thofe  falcons  which  will 
attack  the  heron  in  its  flight  ;  fuch  a  bird  they  call  un  Ion 
atlonihif[cttr. 

ATTORE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
Myforc  country,  fiftv-four  miles  north  of  Tritchinopoly,  and 
twenty-nine  N.  N.  W.  of  Rajanagur. 

ATTORNARE,  in  the  original  fenfe,  figuified  to  turn 
over  money  and  goods,  that  is,  to  aflTign  and  appropriate 
them  to  certain  perfons,  or  ufe.  This  is  properly  called 
atlornare  rem.  Attornare  pcrfanam  denotes  to  depute  a  re- 
prefentative,  or  proxy,  to  appear  and  aft  for  another. 

ATl'ORNATO  ficicndo  vel  recipiendo,  in  the  Common 
La-M,  a  writ  to  command  a  flieriff,  or  llewarj,  of  a  county- 
court,  or  hundred-court,  to  receive  and  admit  an  attorney  to 
appear  for  the  perfon  that  oweth  fuit  of  court.  F.  N.  B. 
156.  Every  perfon  that  owes  fuit  to  the  couuty-court» 
court-baron,  &c.  may  make  an  attorney  to  do  his  fuit.  Stat- 
20  H.  III.  c.  10. 

ATTORNEY,  Attornatus,  in  Law,  a  perfon  ap- 
pointed  by  another  to  do  fomething  in  his  fl;ead,  particu- 
larly to  folicit  and  carry  on  a  law-fuit. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  the 
French  toumer,  to  turn,  q.  d.  to  turn  a  lufinefs  over  to  another. 
The  ancient  Latin  name,  according  to  Bradton,  is  refpon- 
falls. 

An  attorney  is  either  public,  in  the  courts  of  records, 
the  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  &c.  and  made  by  warrant 
from  his  client ;  or  private,  upon  occafion  for  any  parti- 
cular bufincfs,  who  is  commonly  made  by  letter  of  at- 
torney. 

Attorneys,  in  Common  Law,  are  much  the  fame  with 
procurators,  proctors,  or  fyndics,  in  the  C'(Ti//and  Canon  Law, 
Attorneys  are  properly  thole  who  fue  out  writs  or  pro- 
cefs,  or  commence,  carry  on,  and  defend  aftions,  or  other 
proceedings,  in  the  names  of  other  perfons,  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  common  law.— They  are  dillinguifhed  from  folicl- 
tors,  who  do  the  like  bufinefs  in  courts  of  equity  ;  as  the 
chancery,  equity-court  in  the  exchequer,  chamber-court  oi 
the  duchy,  or  the  like. 

Formerly  every  fuitor  was  obhged  to  appear  in  perfon  to 
profecute  or  defend  his  fuit,  according  to  the  old  Gothic 
conllitution,  unlefs  by  fpecial  licence  under  the  king's  let- 
ters patent.  F.  N.  B.  25.  This  is  fliU  the  law  in  criminal 
cafes.  Nor  can  an  ideot  appear  to  this  day  by  attorney, 
but  in  perfon  ;  becaufe  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  fufficient 
diferetion  for  appointing  a  proper  fubllitute  ;  and  upon  his 
being  brought  before  the  court  in  fo  defencelefs  a  condition, 
the  judges  are  bound  to  take  care  of  his  intereils,  and  they 
fhall  admit  the  beft  plea  in  his  behalf  that  any  one  prefent 
can  fuggeft.  But  as  in  the  Roman  law  "  cum  olim  in  ufufu- 
ijfet,  alteriui  nomine  agi  non  pojfe,  fed,  quia  hoc  nan  minimam 
incommoditatem  habebat,  cxperunt  homines  per  procuratores  li- 
tigare"  (Inft.  4.  tit.  10.) ;  fo  with  us,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  it  is  now  permitted,  in  general,  by 
divers  ancient  ftatutes,  of  which  the  firfl:  is  fl;at.  Wcftm.  2 
c.  10.  (13  Ed.  I.  A.  D.  12S5.)  that  attorneys  may  be  made, 
as  if  they  had  letters  patent,  to  profecute  or  defend  any 
aftion  in  the  abfence  of  the  parties  to  the  fuit.  Thefe  at- 
tornies  are  now  formed  into  a  regular  corps  ;  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  execution  of  their  office  by  the  fuperior  courts 
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of  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  are  in  all  points  officers  of  the 
refpcftive  coi'.rts  in  which  they  arc  admitted  ;  and  as  they 
have  many  privileges  on  account  of  their  attendance  tlicre, 
fo  they  are  peculiarly  fubicft  to  the  cenfure  and  animadver- 
fion  of  the  judges.  No  man  can  praftife  as  an  attorney  in 
any  of  thofe  courts,  but  fucli  as  is  admitted  and  fworii  an 
attorney  of  that  particular  court  ;  an  attorney  of  the  king's 
bench  cannot  pra&ife  in  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  nor 
j'ice  -vsrfd.  To  pradife  in  the  court  of"  chanceiy,  it  is  alfo 
necefiary  to  be  admitted  a  fulicitor  therein  ;  and  by  the  flat. 

2  2  Geo.  II.  c.  4-6.  no  perfon  (hall  aft  as  an  attorney  at  the 
court  of  quarter  fefl'.ons,  but  fuch  as  has  been  regularly  ad- 
mitted ill  fome  fuperior  court  of  recf-rd.  With  refpcft  to 
the  feveral  courts,  there  are  attorneys  at  large,  and  attorneys 
fpecial,  belonging  to  this  or  that  court  only.  An  attorney 
may  be  a  folicitor  in  other  courts  by  a  fpecial  retainer  ; 
one  may  be  an  attorney  on  record,  and  another  do  the  bu- 
fmefs  ;  and  there  are  alfo  attornies  who  nv.nage  the  bufmefs 
out  of  the  courts.  So  early  as  the  flatute  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  18.  it  was  cnafted  that  attorneys  (hould  be  examined  by 
the  judges,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  were  virtuous, 
learned,  and  fworn  to  do  their  duty.  And  many  fubfequent 
ftatutes   have  laid   them  under    farther    regulations.       By 

3  Jac.  I.  c.  7.  attorneys,  S:c.  fliall  not  be  allowed  any  fees 
laid  out  for  counfel,  or  otherwifc,  unlcfs  they  have  tickets 
thereof  figned  by  them  that  receive  fuch  fees,  and  they  (hall 
give  in  true  bills  to  their  clients  -of  all  the  charges  of  fuits 
under  their  hands,  before  the  clients  (liall  be  charged  with 
the  payment  thereof.  If  they  delay  their  client's  luit  for 
gain,  or  demand  more  than  their  due  fees  or  difburfements, 
the  client  (hall  recover  cofts  and  treble  damages ;  and  thev 
(hall  for  ever  after  be  difabled  to  be  attorneys.  None  (hall 
be  admitted  attorneys  in  courts  of  record,  but  fuch  as  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  faid  courts,  or  are  well  (killed,  and 
honed  ;  and  no  attorney  (hall  fufler  any  other  to  follow  a 
fuit  in  his  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20  1.  to  be 'divided  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  party  aggrieved.  By  12  Geo.  I. 
c.  29.  if  any  perfon  who  hath  been  convicted  of  forgery, 
perjury,  fubornation  of  perjury,  or  common  barratry,  (liall 
praclil^  as  an  attorney  or  folicitor  in  any  fuit  or  aftion  in 
any  court,  the  judge  where  fuch  adtion  (l-.all  be  brought 
hath  power  to  tranfport  the  offerider  for  feven  years,  by 
fuch  ways  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  felons.  The  adt 
2  Geo.  II.  c.  2  V  ordains,  that  all  attorneys  (liall  be  fworn, 
admitted,  and  inrolled,  before  they  fue  out  writs  in  the 
courts  at  Weftniinftcr  ;  and  they  are  required  to  have  ferved 
a  clerkfhip  of  five  years,  and  to  be  examined,  fworn,  and 
admitted  in  open  court  ;  and  aftovneys  (hall  not  have  more 
than  two  clerks  at  one  time,  except  the  prothonotaries  in 
the  common  pleas,  and  the  fecondary  in  the  king's^ bench, 
and  the  feveral  prothonotaries  in  the  counties  palatine  and 
great  Lffions  in  Wales,  each  of  whor.i  may  have  t!;rcc. 
Attorneys,  upon  being  fworn  aiid  admitted,  (liall  pay  a 
ftamp-duty,  bv  feveral  afts,  of  16  1.  When  the  attointy's 
bills  are  taxed,  he  is  to  pay  the  cofls  of  taxation,  if  the 
bill  be  reduced  a  fixth  part.  A  penalty  of  50 1,  and  difabi- 
litv  to  praaife,  are  the  confcquer.ces  of  afting  contrary  to 
this  ftatute.  Bv  (bit.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  attorneys  of  the 
courts  at  Weftm'infter  may  practifc  in  inferior  courts.  By 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  attorneys,  &c.  that  aft  in  any  county- 
court,  without  admiffion  according  to  the  llatute  2  Geo.  11. 
c.  23.  (hall  forfeit  20  1. ;  and  no  attorney,  who  is  a  prifoncr, 
(l-.all  fue  out  any  writ,  or  profecute  fuits;  if  he  doth,  the 
proceedings,  &c.  (hall  be  void,  and  fuch  attorney,  S;c.  fliail 
be  llruck  off  the  roll..  By  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  perfons 
bound  clerks  to  attorneys  or  folicitors  are  to  caufe  afhi^av-ts 
to  be  made  and  filed  of  the  execution  of  the  articles,  names, 
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and  places  of  abode  of  attorney  or  folidtor,  and  ckrk  ;  zr\ 
none  to  be  admitted  till  the  affidavit?  be  produced  and  read 
in  court.     Cleiks  arc  actually  to  ftrvc  during  their  whole 
time,  and  make  affidavits  thereof.     Perfons  admitted  fworn 
clerks  in  chancery,  or  ferviw  a  clerkfhip  to  fuch,  may  l>e 
admitted  folicitors.     By  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  any  perfon  duly 
admitted  a  folicitor, may  be  admitted  an  attorney,  without  any 
fee  for  the  oath,  or  any  (lamp  ;  and  by  ftat.  2  G.  11.  c.  23. 
f  20.  attorneys  may  be  admitted  folicitors.     By  25  Geo.  HI. 
c.80  every  admittedattonicy,fol;citor,notary,proctor,  agent, 
or  procurator,  (hall  annually  take  out  a  ftamped  certihcate, 
with  a  five  pound  (lamp  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  three 
pound  elfewht-re,  from  the  courts  in  which  they  praftiff,  on 
penalty  of  50I.  and  incapacity  of  praclifing.   By34Geo.  III. 
c.  14.  every  perfon  who  (hall  become  bound  to   fervc  as  a 
clerk  in  order  to  his  adir.ifilon   as  a   folicitor  or  attorney  in 
any  of  the  courts  at  Wcdminder,  (hall  be  charged  an  addi- 
tional  damp-dnty  of  icol.     And  in   any   of  the  courts  of 
great  feffion  in  Wales,  or  in  the  counties  of  Chifter,  Lan- 
cadcr,  or  Durham,  or  i.i   any  court  of  record   in  England 
holding  pleas,  where  the  debt   or  damage  (hall  amount  to 
40  s.  and  not  in   any  of  the   faid  courts  at  Wedminfter,  a 
damp  duty  of  50  1.     And   by  the  feveral  damp  acls,  if  the 
confidenition   money   given  with  fuch  clerk  or  app  .•iiticc  be 
under   lol.  a  damp  duty  of  los.     Ifatrjve  lol.  b';  i;'**'> 
by   37  G.  III.  c.  3.  10  s.  more.       The   indeijture  (hall    bi; 
inrolled,  and  affidavit  (hall  be  made  within  fix  wt^ks.     Per- 
fons who  have  paid  the  duty  of  icxdI.   in  ary  of  the  court* 
at  Wedminder,  may  be  adm.ittcd  in  any  of  the  other  courts 
without  payment  of  any  further  duty.     New  contracts  with 
othjr  mailers  arc  fubjeft  to  no  further  daty.    The  privilege* 
belonging  to  attorneys  are  as  follow :  an  altcmey,  in  refpeft 
of  liis  attendance  at  the  court,  cannot  be  prclTed  for  a  fol- 
dier  ;  but  he  is  not  privileged  from  ferving  in  the  militia,  or 
finding  a  fubditutc  :  an  attorney  (liall  not  be   made  conda> 
blc,  nor  be  eltftcd  into  any  other  office  agsind  his  will  ;  a« 
to  the  office  of  overfeer  of  the  poor,  or  churchwarden,  or 
any  office  within  a  borough.     Attorneys  have  the  pri\ih!ge 
to  fue  and  be  fued  only  in  the  courts  at  Wcd.nnnftcr,  wh,  re 
they  praclife  ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  put  in  fpecial  bail, 
when  defendants;  but   when   they  are  plaintiffs,  they  may 
infid  up(,n   fpecial  bail   in  all  bailable  cafes.     I  Vent.  299. 
Wood's  Ind.  450.     But  an  attorney  of  one  court  may,  in 
that  court,  liold  an  attorney  of  another  court  to  bail.     Pay- 
mer.t  :o  the  attormy  is  p.-'vment  to  the  principal.      Doiigl. 
623.   I  Black.  R.  8.     An  attorney  has  a  li^n  in  the  ironey 
recovered    by   his    client,    for    his    bill  of   cods  ;    if    the 
m.onev  come  to  his  hands,  he  may  retain  to  the  amount  of 
his  bill.     He   may  dop   it  in  Iranfuu,  if  he  can  lay  hold  of 
it  ;  if  he  ajiply  to  the  court,  they   will  prevent  it?  being 
paid  over  until  his  demand  is  fatisfied.     If  the  attorney  give 
notice  to  the  defendant  not    to    pay  till  his   b'.U  be  dif- 
chargcd,    a    payment  by  the  defei.dant  iifttr   fucli   notice 
would  be  in  \\\i  own  wrong,  and  like  paying  a  debt  wli'ch 
has  been  afllgned  aft:r  notice.     Dougl.  258. 

Attorrcvi  arc  li.ible  to  he  punithcd  in  a  fummary  way, 
cither  by  attach.Tient,  or  having  their  names  Anitk  out  of 
the  roll,  for  ill  practice,  attended  with  fraud  and  corrtiptior, 
and  ccmmitted  againd  the  obvious  ru!es  of  judicc  and  com- 
mon honcdy  ;  but  the  court  will  not  eauly  bj  prevailed 
upoi)  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  if  it  appears,  that  the  mat- 
ti.r  coniplnincd  of  was  rather  owing  to  neglcA  or  accident 
than  defi^n,  or  if  the  party  injured  has  other  remedy  by 
act  of  paiTiament,  or  aftion  at  law.  1 2  Mod.  251.318.  440. 
rgj.  657.  4  Mod.  367.  If  an  attorney,  defendant  in  an 
aiilion,  does  not  appe-r  in  due  time,  the  plaintiff  may  fign 
a  " fonjud^cr,^'  which  cnal;les  him  to  flrike  tlic  defendant 
P  p  2  off 
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off  the  roll,  and  then  he  may  be  fued  as  a  common  perfon 
(ih  2  Hen.  iV.  c.  S.),  and  cannot  be  proceeded  agair.il  by 
bill.  On  making  fatisfaftion  to  the  pliiiiitifF,  an  attorney 
.  fo  forejudged  may  be  reilorcd.  Impey's  InTlruclor  Cleri- 
calis,  C.  P.  521. 

Attorneys  are  fometimes  ftnick  off  the  roll  on  their  own 
ap;)l:cation,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  S;e.  ; 
and  ill  this  cafe,  they  muft  be  difbnrred  by  their  inn,  before 
they  are  re-admitted  attornies.  Uougl.  144.  Au  attorney 
convifted  of  felony  is  ilruck  off  tlie  roll.  Cowp.  829.  At- 
torneys are  alfo  liable  to  be  puniflied  for  bafe  and  unfair 
dealings  towards  their  clients  in  the  way  of  bufmefs,  as  for 
protrading  fnits  by  little  fluftj  and  devices,  and  putting  the 
parties  to  unneceffary  expence,  in  order  to  raife  their  bills  ; 
or  demanding  fees  for  biifinefs  that  was  never  done  ;  or  for 
refiifing  to  deliver  uj)  their  clients'  writings  with  wiiich  they 
had  been  intrullcd  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  or  money  which 
has  been  recovered  and  received  by  them  to  their  clients' 
ufe,  and  for  other  fuch  like  grofs  and  palpable  abufe. 
2  Hawk.  P.C.  14.)..    8  Mod.  306.    12  Mod.  516. 

Attorn  EV  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancojler,  attoniatus 
curiii:  ducalus  Lancnfiria,  is  the  fecoud  officer  in  that  court  ; 
beinp;  there,  for  his  fl-cill  in  law,  placed  as  alTefibr  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  court,  and  chofen  for  fome  fpecia!  truft 
repofed  in  him,  to  deal  between  the  king  and  his  tenants. 
Cowel. 

Attok^v.^ -Gaicra!,  is  a  great  officer  under  the  king, 
made  by  letters  patent.  It  is  his  province  to  exhibit  inform- 
ations, and  profecute  for  the  crown,  in  matters  criminal  ; 
and  to  file  bills  in  the  Exchequer,  for  any  thing  concerning 
the  king  in  inheritance  or  profits  ;  and  others  may  bring 
bills  againll  the  king's  attorney.  His  proper  place  in  court, 
.upon  anv  fpecial  matters  of  a  criminal  nature,  in  which.his 
attendance  is  acquired,  is  under  the  judges,  on  the  left  hand 
.of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  ;  but  thia  is  only  upon  folemn 
and  extraoidinary  occafiuns  ;  for  ufually  he  does  not  lit 
there,  but  within  the  bar  in  the  face  of  the  court. 
Attorney,  Letter  of.  See  Letter. 
Attorney,  IVarrurt  of.  See  Warrant. 
ATTOURNMENT,  or  Attorn mejjt,  a  transferring 
cf  duty  and  fervice  to  another  lord;  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  a  tenant  makes  of  homage  and  fervice  to  a  new 
lord. 

By  the  nature  of  the  feudal  connexion,  it  was  not  thought 
reafonable  nor  allowed,  that  a  feudatory  fhoidd  transfer  liis 
lord's  gift  to  another,  and  fubftitute  a  new  tenant  to  do  the 
fervice  in  his  own  Head,  without  the  confent  of  the  lord  ; 
and,  as  the  feudal  obligation  w.is  confKlered  as  reciprocal, 
the  lord  "alfo  could  not  alienate  his  feignory  without  the 
confent  of  his  tenant,  which  confent  of  his  was  called  an- 
"  attornment."  This  dottrlne  of  attornment  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  leflecs  for  life  or  years.  For  if  one  bought 
an  eftate  with  any  leafe  for  life  or  years  Handing  out  thereon, 
and  the  Icfiee  or  tenant  refufed  to  attorn  to  the  purehafer, 
and  to  become  Ids  tenant,  the  grant  or  contradl  was  in  moil 
cafes  void,  or  at  leail  incomplete  (Lit.  ^.  551.)  :  which 
was  an  additional  clog  upon  alienations.  Eut  after  the 
ftatute  "  qina  emptnra  terrarum"  (iS  Ed.  L  il.  I.),  was 
paflcd,  by  which  fubinfeudation  was  prohibited,  it  became 
jieceffary  that  when  the  reverfion  or  remainder-man  alter  an 
eftate  for  years,  for  life  or  in  tail,  granted  his  reverfion  or 
remainder,  the  particular  tenant  (hould  attorn  to  the  grantee. 
The  neceflity  of  attornment  was,  in  fome  jneafure,  avoided 
by  the  ftatute  of  ufes  (27  Hen.  VIIL  c.  10.),  as  by  that 
ftatute,  the  poffeffion  was  immediately  executed  to  the  ufc  ; 
and  by  the  ilatute  of  "Wills"  (34  Sc  35  Hen.  VHL  c.  5.), 
by  wliichthe  legal  eilateis  immediately  veiled  iu  the  devifce. 
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Attornments,  however,  ftill  continued  to  be  neceffary  ii) 
many  cafes  ;  but  both  their  necefp.ty  and  efficacy  are  now 
aliuoft  wholly  taken  away  :  for  by  Hat.  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16. 
it  is  enafted,  that  all  grants  and  conveyances  of  manors, 
lands,  rents,  and  reverfions,  &c.  by  fine  or  otherwife,  fliall 
be  good,  without  the  attornment  oi  the  tenants  ;  but  notice 
muit  be  given  of  tiie  grant  to  the  tenant,  before  vvb.ich  he 
Ihall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  payment  cf  any  rent  to  the 
gtantor,  or  for  breach  of  the  coiidittBn  for  non-payment. 
And  by  Hat.  ii  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  attornments  of  lands,  &c. 
made  by  tenants  to  flrangers  claiming  title  to  the  ellate  of 
their  landlords  Qiall  be  null  and  void,  and  their  landlord'? 
polfeflion  not  affefted  thereby ;  though  this  (hall  not  extend 
to  vacate  any  attornment  made  pnrfuant  to  a  judgment  at 
law,  or  with  confent  of  the  landlord  ;  or  to  a  mortgagee  on 
a  forfeited  mortgage.  Till  theft  ftatutes  were  paffed,  the  doc- 
trine of  attornment  was  one  of  the  mofl  copious  and  abfind'e 
points  of  the  law.  But  thefe  adts  having  made  attonuncnt 
both  unneceffary  and  inoperative^  the  learning  upon  it  may 
be  deemed  almoll  entirely  ufelefs.  i  Inlt.  309.  Jacob's 
Law  Dift.  by  Tomlyns,  tit.  Ailurtuncnt. 

ATl'OWAI,  in  'Gec'rrnphy.     See  Atooj. 

ATTRACTION,  w  Natural  Philoffhy,  a  general  term 
ufed  to  denote  the  power  or  principle,  by  which  all  bodies 
mutually  tend  towards  esch  other,  without  regarding  the 
caufe  or  kind  of  aftion  that  may  be  the  means  cf  producing 
this  effeft. 

The  exigence  of  a  principle  of  this  kind  is  fo  clea-iv 
juanifLftcd  by  many  of  the  moll  common  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  fall  under  our  daily  infpeclion,  that  it  niuil 
Lave  been  known  in  very  early  times  ;  but  the  information 
we  have  hitherto  obtained  of  the  progrefs  made  by  the  an- 
cients in  phyfical  invefligations,  is  too  vague  and  obfcure  to 
afford  any  proof  of  their  ever  having  applied  the  ailion  or 
influence  of  this  power  to  the  purpofcs  of  fcienee.  The 
philofoplier  Anaxagoras,  who  flourifiied  about  500  years 
before  the  Chriflian  xra,  is  reported,  by  Diogei.es  Lacrtius, 
to  have  attributed  to  the  celclli.il  bodies  a  tendency  towards 
the  earth,  which  he  conlidered  as  the  centre  of  their  motions  ; 
and  the  doftrines  of  D^mocritus  and  Epicurus  are  founded 
upon  the  fame  principle,  as  appears  from  their  elegant  in- 
terpreter Lucretius,  who  thence  derives  the  confequence  of 
the  univerfe  being  without  bounds.  But  though  fome  bold 
and  original  charafflcrs  had  embraced  thefe  opinions,  it  is 
no  lefs  certain,  from  the  teilimonies  of  other  writers,  that 
they  were  far  from  being  generally  received  in  the  ancient 
world. 

The  firft,  among  the  moderns,  who  appears  to  have  had 
juft  notions  of  this  dot'trine,  was  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the 
celebrated  rellorer  of  the  old  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe;  who  in  his  work  "  De  Revohit.  Orb.  Cieleft." 
(lib.  i.  C.9.),  expreffes  himfelf  thus:  "  I  confider  gravity 
as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  natural  appetence  [eippctentia) 
that  the  Creator  has  impreffed  upon  all  the  parts  of  matter, 
in  order  to  their  uniting  and  coalelcing  into  a  globular  form, 
for  their  better  prefervation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
fame  power  is  alfo  inherent  in  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets, 
that  thofe  bodies  may  conftantly  retain  that  round  iigure  in 
which  we  behold  them."  He  alfo  confidertd  the  fun  as 
the  chief  governing  power  of  all  the  reil,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  fome  of  the  lafl  words  of  Tycho  Crahe,  who  perceiv- 
ing the  approach  of  death,  called  for  the  celebrated  Kepler 
(then  a  young  man,  and  his  afliftant  in  his  >)brervaLory  at 
Prague),  and  after  charging  liim  with  completing  the  Ailro- 
nomical  Tables  which  he  had  left  unfinifhcd,  thus  addrcffed 
him  :  '*  My  friend,  although  what  I  afcribe  to  a  voluntary, 
and  as  it  were,  an  obfequious  motion  of  the  planets  round 
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tlie  fun,  you  attribute  to  an  attraiSlive  energy  of  that  body, 
ytt  I  mull  entreat,  that,  in  the  publication  of  my  obfcrva! 
tioiis,  you  would  explain  all  the  ceie'l  al  motions  by  my 
hypothcfis,  rather  than  by  that  of  Copernicus,  which  I 
k'iow  you  would  otherv.ifc  incline  to  follow."  (Life  of 
Tycho  Brahe.) 

Ktpler,  however,  in  his  own  works,  conftantly  maintains 
the  doitrine  of  attraction,  and  even  carries  it  farther  than 
Copeniicu's  had  ever  done.  Thus,  he  calls  gravity  "  a  cor- 
p.ireal  and  mutual  affctiion  between  fimilar  bodies,  in  order 
to  their  union."  He  aifo  remarks,  with  Coper.iicus,  atjainft 
the  Peripatetics,  that  "  tlic  heavenly  bodies  do  not  ter.d  to 
the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  but  to  the  centre  of  thofe  L-.rgcr 
round  bodies,  of  which  they  make  a  part ;  fo  that  if  tlie 
earth  were  not  fpherical,  things  would  not  fall  from  all 
p:)iuts  towards  its  centre.  If  a  Hone,  for  inilance,  were  to 
be  placed  at  a  diftance  from  another  ftonc,  in  any  part  of 
the  univerfe,  without  the  fphere  of  a&ion  of  a  third  body, 
like  two  magnets,  they  would  come  together  in  fome  ir.ttr- 
nudiate  point  ;  each  advancing,  in  fpace,  in  the  invcrfe  pro- 
portion of  their  quantities  of  matter.  Hence,  if  the"  moon 
and  the  earth  were  not  kept  afunder  by  fome  power,  in 
their  refpective  orbits,  they  would  move  towards  each  other  ; 
the  moon  paffing  over  fifty-three  parts  of  the  way  while 
the  earth  paiTed  over  one,  fnppofing  their  denaties  equal." 
{Aftron.  Nov.  in  Introdu^t.) 

From  the  fame  principle,  Ktpler  alfo  accounted  for  the 
general  motion  of  the  tides  ;  viz.  by  tiie  attraction  of  the 
moon,  and  exprefsly  calls  it  ■virtus  Iracioria  qua  In  hna  efl  ; 
adding,  that  if  the  earth  did  not  exert  an  attraftive  power 
over  its  own  waters,  they  would  rife  and  rulh  t ;  the  moon. 
We  alfo  find  him  fnfpecling  that  certain  irregularities  in 
the«motion  of  the  moon  are  owing  to  the  combination  of 
the  earth  and  fun  upon  this  body.  (Ibid.) 

Thefe  and  other  refleflions  concerning  the  univerfality  of 
attrattion,  he  accompanies  with  an  ingenious  anticipation  of 
a  law  of  nature,  from  conjefture  only,  but  which  was  after- 
wards verified  by  experiment.  The  Ichools  hud  taught  that 
fome  bodies  were  by  their  nature  heavy,  and  fo  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  that  others  were  naturally  light,  and  for  that 
reafon  afcended.  But  Kepler  pronounced,  that  no  bodies 
whatever  are  abfolutely  light,  but  only  relatively  fo  ;  and 
confcquently  that  all  matter  is  fubjecled  to  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation. So  far  the  genius  of  Kepler  was  fortunate,  in 
tracing  out  the  great  principle  which  prevents  the  planets 
from  flying  off  from  the  fun ;  buthTS  fagacity  failed  him,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  (liew  by  what  means  they  were  kept  from 
falling  into  that  immenfe  body,  and  what  power  perpetuated 
their  motion  in  their  orbits :  a  general  inveftigation  of  the 
laws  of  motion  was  yet  wanting  ;  the  difcovery  of  which, 
as  A-ell  as  many  other  things,  being  referved,  as  he  himfeif 
prophefies  at  the  end  of  his  work,  "  for  the  fucceeding  age, 
when  the  Author  of  nature  would  be  pleafed  to  reveal  thefe 
mylleries." 

The  firlt  perfon  in  this  country,  who  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  attraftion,  was. Dr.  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Colcheller, 
and  a  phyfician  at  London,  i?i  a  work  publilhcd  in  the  year 
1600,  intitled,  "  De  Magnete  Magneticifque  Corporibus;" 
which  contains  a  number  of  curious  things  ;  but  he  d.d  not 
properly  diltinguiih  between  attraftion  and  magnetifm.  The 
next  after  him  was  lord  Bacon,  who,  thougii  not  a  convert 
to  the  Copernican  fyllem,  yet  acknowledged  an  attradive 
power  in  matter  (Nov.  Organ,  lib.  ii.  aphor.  36.45.  &4S.); 
and  in  the  dawn  of  philofophy,  in  which  he  lived,  he  con- 
flantly  recommends  an  inquiry  into  the  phyfical  caulcs  and 
reaions  of  things  ;  obferving,  «  tliat  he  who  Ihall  duly  at- 
tend to  the  appetences  and  general  affcifiions  of  matter  (which 
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both  in  the  earth  and  heavens  are  exceedingly  powtrful,  ard 
indeed  pervade  the  univerfe)  will  receive,  from  what  he  Uti 
palling  on  the  earth,  clear  information  concerning  tho  nature 
of  the  cckftial  bodies  ;  and,  contrariwife,  from  n  otioiis 
which  he  fliall  difcovtr  in  the  heavens,  will  learn  many  par- 
ticulars  relating  to  the  things  below,  which  now  lie  con- 
cealcd  from  us."  (De  Digu.  Sc  Augm.  Scieut.  lib.  iii. 
C.4.) 

In  France,  alfo,  we  find  Fermat  and  Robcnal,  mathtma- 
ticsans  of  great  tmintuce,  maintaining  the  fame  opinion. 
The  latter,  ip  particular,  made  it  the  fundameiilal  principle 
of  bis  fyllem  of  phylxal  allron<imy,  vhich  he  publ:ni;.d  in 
1644,  ""tltr  the  title  of  "  Arift.  Samii  de  Mui.di  Syliera." 
In  this  work,  Roberval  attributes  to  all  the  parts  of'  matter 
of  which  the  univerfe  is  compofed,  the  property  of  ha\iiig 
a  tendency  towards  er.clr  cth.er  ;  ubferving,  that  this  is  the 
reafon  why  they  airange  themfelvis  in  fpherical  figures,  not 
by-viitue  of  a  centre,  but  by  their  mutual  attra£tioas,  and 
fo  that  t)ne  may  be  placed  in  an  equilibrium  with  another. 
GaliJco,  in  Italy,  had  hkewife  cor.ccived  ihisidea  ;  but  with 
far  lels  prccifion  and  cxtenCon  than  we  find  it  in  his  cootcm- 
porarics  Bacon  and  Kepler. 

But  no  one,  before  Newton,  had  entertained  fuch  juft  and 
clear  notions  of  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  gravitation,  or  had 
approached  fo  near  to  the  making  a  general  application  of  it 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke.  The 
philofophers  before  mentioned  had  feized,  fom.c  one  biancl^ 
and  fome  another ;  but  Hooke,  in  his  work,  called  "  An  At- 
tempt to  prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,"  1674,  410.,  apjji-ars 
to  have  embraced  it  in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  generality.  He 
there  obferves,  that  thehypothtfis  upon  whicii  he  explains  the 
fyilem  of  the  world,  is,  in  many  refpccis  different  from  all 
others;  and  which  is  founded  upon  tlicthree  following princi- 
pies:  l.Thacall  the  celellial  bodies  have  not  only  an  attraction 
or  gravitation  towards  their  proper  centres,  but  that  they  mu- 
tually attrati  each  other  within  their  fphere  of  activity.  2. 
That  all  bodies  which  have  a  fimple  and  direft  motion,  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  right  une,  if  fome  force,  which  operates 
without  ceafing,  does  not  conftrain  them  to  defcribe  a  circle, 
an  ellipfe,  or  fome  othei"  more  co.mplicaicd  curve.  3.  Tiiat 
attraAion  is  fo  much  the  more  powerful,  as  the  attraftinT 
bodies  are  nearer  to  each  other. 

He  alfo  made  feveral  experiments  with  a  view  to  ftrengthen 
the  preceding  conjectures.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fufpcnded 
a  bullet  to  the  end  of  a  long  ftring,  and  after  it  had  been 
made  to  ofcillate,  he  imprciTed  upon  it  a  fmall  lateral  mo- 
tion ;  and  remarked,  that  the  bullet  defcribcd  an  ellipfe,  or 
a  curve  of  that  form,  round  the  vertical  line.  He  then  at- 
tached to  the  ftring  of  the  firft  bullet,  another,  which  carried 
afmaller  one ;  and  after  ha\ing  given  to  tiie  latter  a  circalar 
motion  round  the  vertical  line,  he  put  the  other  in  motion, 
as  in  the  former  experiment  ;  when  it  was  found,  that  neither 
one  or  the  other  defcribed  an  ellipfe,  but  moved  rou:id  a 
point  at  a  mean  dillance  between  them,  which  appeared  to 
be  their  centre  of  gravity.  (Life  of  Dr.  Hooke,  prefixed  10 
his  poUluimous  works.) 

Tliis  was  certainly  very  ingenious;  but  Hooke  did  not 
confiJer  that  the  centre  of  force  rcfides  in  one  oi  the  foci 
of  the  ellipfe,  and  not  in  its  centre  ;  and  though  tlic  obfer- 
vation  was  fuggefted  to  him,  and  he  was  even  excited  by  the 
promiie  of  a  very  confiderable  reward,  to  dctetmine  the  law 
of  attraction,  which  would  occafion  a  body  to  defcribe  an 
ellipfe  round  another  quiefctnt  body,  placed  in  one  of  its 
foci,  he  was  unable  to  accomphlh  the  undertaking.  The 
problem,  which  belongs  to  the  iiigher  geometry,  "was  too 
(liiHciilt  for  that  time  ;  this  admirable  difcovery,  which  dees 
the  highcll  hoiiour  to  the  human  tiiiad,  being  rcfer>tJ  for 
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the  geniu,>  of  Newton  ;  and  diongh  Ilooke  churned  a  lliarf 
of  the  glory  of  this  difcovery,  it  was  without  the  fiuallcll 
foundation  ;  as  liis  conjeftures  were  far  Ihort  of  the  proofs 
which  were  required  in  the  fuUime  dcmonftrations  by  which 
the  former  cftabhfhed  this  law  of  the  iiniverle. 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  gravi- 
tation, when  this  extraordinary  man  firfl  appeared  ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pemberton  (View  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Pliilo- 
fophy,  17^5,  4to.),  firll  began,  about  the  year  i66fi,  to  fuf- 
petl  the  exigence  of  this  principle,  and  to  attempt  to  apply 
it  to  the  celcdial  motions.  Having  retired  into  the  country 
to  avoid  the  plague,  which  about  tliis  time  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity,  his  meditations  turned  upon  tlie  nature 
of  gravity  ;  and  one  of  his  firlt  reileftions  appears  to  have 
been,  that  this  pou-er,  which,  by  its  continual  action,  occa- 
fions  the  fall  of  bodies  towards  the  furface  of  the  fcarth,  to 
whatever  height  they  are  taken,  might  poflibly  extend  much 
farther  than  was  commonly,  imagined  ;  as  for  inftance,  to  the 
diftance  of  the  moon,  or  Hill  higher.  And  if  fo,  he  began 
to  confider,  that  it  might  be  this  force  which  retained  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  by  counterbalancing  the  centrifugal  force 
which  arifes  from  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  alfo 
occurred  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  this  power 
appears  to  fuffer  no  diminution  at  any  heights  to  which  we 
can  afcend,  thefe  bting  comparatively  extremely  fmall,  yet 
it  was  highly  probable,  that,  at  very  great  diftances  from 
the  earth,  it  might  be  coniiderably  weakened. 

In  following  therefore  tliis  conjefture,  he  was  farther  led 
to  conceive,  that  if  the  attraftion  of  the  earth  was  the  caufe 
of  retaining  the  moon  in  htr  orbit,  the  planets,  in  like  man- 
ner, muft  be  retained  in  their  orbits  by  the  attractive  force 
of  the  fun  ;  and  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  had  been  found  by  Kepltr  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dlltances  from,  the  fun,  it 
followed  that  the  diminution  of  their  centrifugal  forces,  and 
of  courfe  that  of  gravity,  would  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diilances  from  that  body.  Hence,  from  the  experi- 
ments  which  had  been  already  made  on  the  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  at  fmall  elevations,  he  determined  tiie  height  from 
which  the  moon,  if  left  freely  to  hcrfelf,  would  defcend  to- 
wards the  earth  in  a  ihort  interval  of  time  :  this  is  v>ell 
known  to  be  the  verfed  line  of  the  arc  that  Ihe  defcribes  in 
that  time  ;  and  which,  by  means  of  the  lunar  parallax,  may 
be  determined  in  parts  of  the  earth's  radius;  fo  that  to  com- 
pare the  diminution  of  gravity  with  the  obfervations,  no- 
thing more  was  neceflary  than  to  know  the  magnitude  of  this 
line. 

But  Newton  having  at  that  time  only  an  incorreft  mca- 
fure  of  the  terreflrial  meridian,  obtained  a  refult  coniiderably 
different  from  that  which  he  expected  ;  whence,  imagining 
that  fonie  unknown  forces  might  be  connefted  with  the 
gravity  of  the  moon,  he  abandoned  his  firll  ideas.  Some 
years  afterwards,  hov.ever,  his  attention  was  again  called  to 
the  fubjeCt  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hooke  ;  and  as  Picaid,  about 
this  time,  had  meafurcd  a  degree  of  the  earth  in  France  with 
great  exactnefs,  he  employed  this  meafure  in  his  calculations 
inftead  of  the  one  he  had  liefore  made  ufe  of,  and  found,  by 
that  means,  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  lole 
power  of  gravity,  fnppofed  to  be  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  fquares  of  the  dillanccs. 

According  to  this  law,  he  alfo  found  that  the  line  defcri- 
bed  by  bodies  in  their  delcent  is  an  ellipie,  of  which  the 
centre  of  the  earth  occupies  one  of  the  foci  ;  and  confider- 
ing,  afterwards,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are,  in  like 
manner,  elliples,  having  the  centre  of  the  fun  in  one  oi  their 
foci,  he  had  the  faiisfaction  to  perceive,  that  the  folution 
Hrhich  he  had  undertaken,  only  from  curiofity,  was  apphcable 
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to  fume  of  the  mofl  fublime  objects  of  nature.  Thefe  dif- 
coveries  gave  birth  to  his  celebrated  work  entitled,  "  Philo- 
fophia:  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,"  which  appeared 
in  1767  ;  and  is  juftly  confidered  a.i  one  of  the  grcateft  mo- 
numents that  has  ever  been  erefted  by  human  genius  to  t!ic 
honour  of  fcicnce. 

In  gcneralifing  thefe  reftarches,  this  profound  geometer 
afterwards  (hewed,  that  a  projeftile  may  defcribe  any  conic 
fedtion  whatever,  by  virtue  of  a  force  directed  towards  its 
focus,  and  acting  in  proportion  to  the  reciprocal  fquares  of 
the  diilances.  He  alio  developed  the  various  propeitiej  of 
motion  in  thefe  kinds  of  curveSv.and  determined  the  uccclTary 
conditions,  fo  that  the  feftion  fhould  be  a  circle,  an  eliipfe, 
a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola,  which  depend  only  upon  the 
velocity  and  primitive  pofitiou  of  the  body  ;  afligning,  in' 
each  cafe,  the  conic  feftion  which  the  body  would  defcribe. 
He  alfo  applied  thefe  refearches  to  the  motion  of  the  fatel- 
lites  and  comets,  (hewing  that  the  former  move  round  their- 
primaries,  and  the  latter  round  the  fun,  according  to  the 
fame  law  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  determining,  by 
obfervation,  the  elements  of  thefe  elllpfes. 

In  conlidering  that  the  fatellites  move  round  the  planets 
in  nearly  the  fame  manner  as  if  thefe  planets  were  quicfccnt, 
Newton  perceived  that  they  muit  all  equally  gravitate  to- 
wards the  fun.  The  equality  of  acfion  and  re-adtion,  did 
not  allow  him  to  doubt  that  the  fun  gravitates  towards  the 
planets,  as  well  as  thefe  towards  their  fatellites  ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  attrafted  by  all  the  bodies  that  are  attradted  towards 
her.  He  afterwards  extended,  by  analogy,  this  property  to 
all  the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  compoftd,  and  eftablifhed 
it  as  a  principle,  that  every  molecnle  of  matter  attra£ts  every 
other  body  in  proportion  to  its  mafs,  and  reciprocally  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diltance  from  the  body  attrafted. 

Having  arrived  at  this  principle,  Newton  foon  faw  that 
all  the  great  phenomena  of  the  fyltem  of  the  world  might 
be  calily  derived  from  it.  In  conlidering  the  force  of  gra- 
vity at  the  fiirface  of  the  ccleltial  bodies  as  the  rifultanle  of 
the  attractions  of  all  their  molecules,  he  arrived  at  thefe  re- 
markable conclulions:  that  the  attractive  force  of  a  body, 
or  fpherical  ftratum,  on  a  point  placed  without  it, 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  whole  of  its  mafs  was  united 
in  the  centre  ;  and  that  a  point  placed  within  the  body,  or 
more  generally  in  any  ftratum  terminated  by  two  fimilar  el- 
liptical furfaces,  limilarly  (ituated,  is  equally  attradttd  on  all 
parts.  He  alfo  proved  that  the  rotatioa  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis  muft  occaiion  a  flattening  of  it  about  its  poles, 
which  was  afterwards  verified  by  an  adlual  meafuremtnt;  and 
he  determined  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  degrees,  in 
different  latitudes,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  matter  of 
the  earth  was  homogeneous.  He  likewife  faw,  that  the  actions 
of  the  fun  and  moon  upon  the  terreftrial  fpheroid,  mull  pro- 
duce a  movement  of  rotation  of  its  axis,  as  well  as  occafion 
a  rctrocefiion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  various  ofcillations 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  are  called  tlie  tides.  In 
(lioi  t,  he  alfo  afhired  himfelf,  that  the  inequalities  of  the  mo- 
tion ot  the  moon  aiife  from  the  combined  actions  of  the  fun 
and  earth  upon  this  fatellite. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  what  concerns  the  elliptical 
motions  ot  the  planets  and  comets,  and  the  attrattions  of 
fpherical  bodies,  thefe  difcoveries  were  not  wholly  coiriplet- 
ed  by  Newton.  His  theory  of  the  figures  of  tlie  planets  is 
limited  by  the  fuppofition  of  their  homogeneity  ;  and  his  fo- 
lution of  the  problem  of  the  preccfiion  of  the  equinoxes,  al- 
though extremely  ingenious,  and  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
refults  obtained  from  obfervations,  is  defedlive  in  feveral 
relpedts  ;  as  among  the  great  number  of  perturbations  of 
the  celcftial  motions,  feveral    fmall   ones,    and  particularly 
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that  which  arifca  from  the  eveftion  of  the  mooi,,  cfcaped 
h,s  rdearchc.       lie  ha.  perfeftly  efl.bh.hal  the  principle 
which  he  had  difcovered  ;  bi.t  left  the  complete  dcvclopc- 
ment  ot    its  confeqnences    and  advantages   to  the  "cumc 
tcrs  that  (liould  fucceeil  him.  '^ 

The  profound  analyfis,  of  which  thi,.  great  man  was 
alfo  the  inventor  had  not,  at  this  time,  been  fufliciently 
perfefted,  to  enable  him  to  give  complete  folulions  to  all 
the  diliiciilt  problems  which  arife  in  conlidcring  the  the 
ory  of  the  fydem  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  he  was  fome- 
times  obliged  to  give  only  imperfeft  l1<etches  or  approxi- 
mations, and  leave  them  to  be  verified  by  a  more  rigorous 
calculation.  But,  notwithllanding  tiiefe  inevitable  dtfeas, 
the  importance  and  generality  of  his  difcoverie-,  and  t!ie 
}{reat  number  of  his  original  and  profound  views,  whicli 
have  given  rife  to  the  moll  brilliant  mathematical  theories 
of  the  prefent  age,  will  always  affure  to  this  performance 
the  pre-en-.iner.ce  above  every  other  fimilar  pruduiftion  of 
tlie  human   mind. 

Having  thus  given  a  concife  hillory  of  the  difcovery  of 
this  extenllve  principle,  and  its  application  to  the  laws  of 
motion,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thon^di  Newton  makes 
ufe  of  the  word  attraction  in  common  with  the  fchool  phi- 
lofophers,  yet  he  very  ftudioudy  diftinguilhed  between  the 
ideas.  The  ancient  attraction  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind 
of  qi-ality,  inh^-rent  in  certain  bodies  thcmfelves,  and  arifuKJ- 
from  their  particular  or  fpecific  forms  ;  but  the  Newtonian 
attraftion  is  a  more  indelinite  principle,  denoting  no  par- 
ticular kind  or  manner  of  aftion,  nor  the  phyfical  caufcs  of 
fuch  adlion,  but  only  tendency  in  the  general,  a  co.'iafus 
arccilcndt,  to  whatever  caufe,  phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  fuch 
effefts  be  owing,  whether  to  a  power  inherent  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  or  to  the  impulfe  of  an  external  agent. 

He  accordingly  fhews  in  his  Philoi'oph.  Nat.  Prin.  Math, 
that  he  iifes  th-  words  attraftion,  impulfe,  and  propenfion 
to  the  centre,  indilTerently  ;  and  cautions  the  reader  not  to 
imagine,  that  by  attraction  he  expreflcs  the  modus  of  the 
action,  or  the  efficient  caufe  thereof,  as  if  there  were  any 
proper  powers  in  the  centres,  which  in  reality  are  only  ma- 
thematical points;  or  as  if  centres  could  attraft.  Lib.  i.  p.  5. 
In  hke  manner  he  confiders  centripetal  powers  as  attractions, 
though  phyfically  fpcaking,  it  were  more  jnll  to  call  them 
i  iipulfes.  lb.  p.  14S.  He  alio  adds,  that  what  he  calls 
attraction  may  polhbly  be  efleCled  by  impulfe,  though  not 
a  common  or  corporeal  impulfe,  but  after  fome  ether  man- 
ner unknown  to  us.      Optics,  p.  322. 

Attraclion  indeed,  if  confidered  as  a  quality  arifing  from 
the  fpecilic  forms  of  bodies,  ought,  together  with  fympa- 
thy,  antipathy,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  occult  qualities,  to 
be  exploded.  But  when  we  have  fet  thefc  afide,  tlicre  will 
remain  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  particularly 
the  gravity  or  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  tendency  tc  a  cen- 
tre, which  argue  a  principle  of  aftion  feemingjy  dillinil 
from  impulfe,  or  where  at  leafl '  there  is  no  fenliblc  im- 
pulfion  concerned.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  this  adion 
differs,  in  fome  refpefts,  from  all  impullion  we  know  of,  the 
latter  being  always  found  to  aft  in  proportion  to  tiie  furface 
of  bodies  ;  whereas  gravity  afts  according  to  their  folid 
contents  ;  and  confequently  mud  arife  from  fome  cauie 
that  penetrates  or  pervades  their  whole  fubllances.  Tliis 
unknown  principle,  which  can  be  confidered  fo  only  with 
rcfpeft  to  its  caufe  (for  its  phenomena  and  etltCls  are  moll 
obvious),  with  all  the  fpecies  and  modifications  of  it,  is 
what  we  call  attraiftion,  which  is  a  general  name  under 
which  all  mutual  tendencies,  where  no  phyfical  impulfe 
appears,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  accounted  for  trom 
any  inow.i  laws  of  nature,  may  be  ranged  ;  and  here  arife 
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fcvcral  particular  kinds  of  attradions,  as  gra\ity,  magi.e- 
tifm,  cledricity,  &c.  which  are  fo  many  diffcrtnt  laws ; 
and  only  agreeing  in  this,  that  we  do  not  fee  any  ph\-lical 
caufes  of  them  ;  but  that  as  to  our  fenfcs,  tncy  may  really 
arife  from  lome  power  or  efncacy  in  fuch  bodies,  L)  whicK 
they  are  enabled  to  act,  even  upon  diftant  budici,  though 
our  reafon  abfolutely  difallows  of  any  fuch  adio«. 

Attraction  may  be  divided  with  rcfpcft  to  the  law  it 
obferves,  into  two  kinds:  1.  That  which  extends  to  fenfi- 
ble  dillances  ;  fuch  arc  the  attrdftions  of  gravity  found  in 
all  bodies  ;  and  the  attraclion  of  magnetilm  and  elcftricily 
found  in  fome  particular  bodies;  the  fi-vcral  Ia*s  and  phe- 
nomena of  which  fee  under  iheir  refpcclivc  articles. 

Among  thefc,  the  attradtion  of  gravity,  wliich  is  alfo 
called  the  centripetal  force,  is  one  of  the  grtatelt  and  moil 
nniverfal  principles  in  nature  ;  we  fee  and  feel  it  operate 
on  bodies  near  the  earth,  and  find  by  obfcrv.ition,  that  the 
fame  power  alfo  obtains  in  the  moon,  and  in  both  the 
primary  and  fecondary  planets,  as  well  a»  iii  the  comets; 
and  that  this  is  the  power  by  which  tiicy  are  all  retained 
ill  their  orbits,  &c.:  and  hence,  as  gravity  is  found  in  all 
the  bodies  which  come  under  our  obfer\ation,  it  is  eafily 
inferred,  by  one  of  the  fettled  rules  of  philufophizing, 
that  it  obtains  in  all  others  ;  and  as  it  is  found  to  be  a» 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body,  it  muil -be  in  every 
particle  thereof;  and  hence,  every  particle  in  nature  i» 
proved  to  attrad  every  other  particle,  &c.  Sec  the  demon- 
ftiation   of  this  laid  down   at  large  under  ttie  articles  Cfs- 

TRIFUGAL,    CENTRIPtTAL,  CoMET,  MoON,  NeWT0SI.\S 

Phllofophy,  Planet,  Satellite,  Sun,  £cc. 

From  this  attradion  arifes  all  the  motion,  and  confj- 
qucntly  all  the  mutation,  in  the  univerfe  ;  by  this,  hcivy 
bodies  defcend  and  light  ones  afceiid,  projedilcs  arc  directed, 
vapouis  and  exhalations  arite,  and  rains,  &c.  fall.  All.) 
from  'he  iame  caufe  rivers  glide,  the  air  prcffes,  the  ocean 
fwells,  &c.  Ill  cffed,  the  motions  arifing  from  this  prin- 
ciple, make  the  fubjed  of  that  extenfive  branch  of  matlw 
tics  called  Mcc'iniiics  or  Stulks,  with  the  parts  or  append- 
ages \.\\ereoi  }{y<lroJla!ics,  Pneumalia.  See  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  he. 

2.  That  which  extends  only  to  fmall  dillances. — Such  is 
found  to  obtain  in  the  mlnnte  particles  whereof  all  bodies 
are  compcfed,  which  attrad  each  other  at  or  extremely 
near  the  point  of  contad,  with  a  force  much  fuptriar  to  that 
ot  gravity ;  but  which  at  any  dillance  from  it  decreafcs 
much  fader  tlian  the  power  of  gravity.  This  power  is 
known  by  the  name  ot  the  ytllraClion  of  CJiefnv,  as  being 
that  by  wl'ich  the  atoms  or  infeiifible  particles  ot  bodies  arc 
united  with  larger  and  more  lenlible  figures.  SeeCoHEsioN. 

The  latter  kind  of  attraction  owns  Newton  for  its  dif- 
coverer,  as  the  former  docs  for  its  improver.  The  laws  of 
motion,  percnfiion,  &c.  in  fenfible  bodies  under  various 
circurailances,  as  falling,  projeded,  S:c.  afcertained  by  the 
later  philofophers,  do  not  reach  to  thofe  more  remote  in- 
teftine  motions  of  the  component  particles  of  the  fame 
bodies,  on  which  the  changes  of  their  texture,  colour,  pro- 
perties, &c.  depend;  fo  that  our  philotophy,  if  it  wert? 
founded  wholly  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  canied 
no  farther  than  that  would  lead  us,  would  ntce(I;irily  Lc 
very  deficient. 

But  befidc  the  common  laws  of  fenfible  mafles,  the  mi- 
nute parts  which  they  are  compofed  of  are  found  fubjec\ 
to  fome  others  which  have  been  only  of  late  taken  notice  of, 
and  arc  yet  verv  impenfedly  known.  Newton,  to  whole 
happy  penetration  we  owe  the  hint,  contents  himlelf  with 
ellablilhing  that  there  are  fuch  motions  in  the  minima 
nature,  and  that  they    flow    from  cert3i;i  powers  or  forces 
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not  reducible  to  any  of  tliofe  in  tlie  great  world. — By  virtue 
of  thefe  powers  he  flicws,  "  that  the  fmall  particles  aft  on 
each  other  even  at  a  diftance,  and  that  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  the  refult  of  this  adtion.  Senlible 
bodies,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  aft  on  each  other 
feveral  ways  ;  and  as  we  thus  perceive  the  tenor  and  courfe 
of  nature,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  there  may  be 
other  powers  of  the  like  kind,  nature  being- always  nniform 
■and  confillent  with  herfelf. — Thofe  jult  mentioned,  reach- 
ing to  fenfible  diftances,  have  been  jreiierally  obferved; 
but  there  may  be  others,  \vhich  reach  to  fuc!i  fmall  dif- 
tances as  have  hitherto  efcaped  obfervation  ;  and  this,  it  !s 
probable,  may  be  the  cafe  with  elcftricity,  even  without 
being  excited  by  friftion. 

He  then  proceeds  to  confirm  the  reality  of  thefe  fuf- 
picions  from  a  great  number  of  phenomena  and  experiments, 
which  plainly  a'gue  fuch  powers  and  aftions  between  the 
particles  of  bodies,  e.  g.  of  falts  and  water,  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water,  aqua  fortis  and  iron,  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  falt-'petre, 
and  many  other  chemical  fi'.bftances.  He  alfo  fliews  that 
thefe  powers  are  unequally  llrong  between  different  bodies  ; 
e.  g.  ftronger  between  the  particles  of  fait  of  tartar  and 
thofe  of  aq"via  fortis,  than  thofe  of  fdver;  and  between  aqua 
fortis  and  lapis  calaminaris,  than  iron  ;  between  iron  and 
copper,  than  filvcr,  or  mercury,  &c.  So  fpirit  of  vitriol 
afts  on  water,  but  more  on  iron  or  copper,  &c.  The 
other  experiments  which  countenance  the  exiilence  of  fueh 
principles  of  attraftion  in  the  particles  of  matter  are  in- 
numerable, many  of  which  may  be  found  enumerated  under, 
the  articles  Affinity,  Acid,  Matter,  Menstruum, 
Salt,  &c. 

Thefe  aftions,  by  virtue  of  which  the  particles  of  the  bodies 
above  mentioned  tend  towards  each  other,  are  called  by  the 
general  indefinite  name  attraftion,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  aftions  by  which  dillant  bodies  tend towardseachother, 
whether  by  impulfe,  or  by  any  other  more  latent  power  ; 
and  hence  we  can  account  for  an  infinity  of  phenomena 
which  would  be  otherwife  inexplicable  from  the  principle 
of  gravity  ;  fuch  as  cohefion,  diffolution,  coagulation, 
cryftallization,  the  afcent  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes, 
animal  fecretion,  fluidity,  fixity,  fermentation,  &c.  ;  which 
fee  under  their  proper  names. 

"Thus"  (adds  our  incr.mparable  author)  "will  nature  be 
found  conformable  to  herfelf,  and  very  fimple,  performing 
all  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity  which  intercedes  thofe  bodies,  and  ahr.oll;  all 
the  fmall  ones  of  their  parts,  by  fome  other  attraftive 
power  difFufed  through  their  particles.  Without  fuch  prin- 
ciples, there  never  would  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world ;  and  without  the  continuance  thereof,  motion  v%oi;!d 
foon  perith,  there  being  otherwife  a  great  decreafe  or  dimi- 
nution thereof  which  is  only  fupphed  by  thefe  aftive  princi- 
ples."    Optics,  p.  373- 

For  thefe  reafons  it  is  certainly  unjufl  to  declare  againft 
a  principle  which  furniflies  fo  , beautiful  a  view,  for 
no  otiier  reafon  but  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  one 
body  fliould  aft  on  another  at  a  dillance.  It  is  certain 
that  philofophy  allows  of  no  action  but  what  is  by  im- 
mediate contaft  or  impulfion  (for  how  can  a  body  exert 
any  aftive  power  where  it  does  not  exiil  ?  to  fuppofe  this  ef 
any  thing,  even  of  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf,  would  per- 
haps imply  a  contradiftion) ;  yet  wc  fee  effefts  without  feeing 
any  fuch  impulfe;  and  where  there  are  effefts,  we  can  eafily 
infer  there  are  caufes,  whether  we  fee  them  or  not.  We 
may  confider  fuch  effefts,  therefore,  without  entering  into 
the  confideration  of  the  caufes,  as  indeed  it  feems  the  bufinefs 
of  a  pliilofopher  to  do;  for  to  exclude  a  number  of  pheno- 
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mcna  which  we  fee,  would  be  to  leave  a  great  chafm  in 
the  hiftory  of  nature:  and  to  argue  about  thofe  whieli  we 
do  not  fee,  would  be  to  !)uild  caftles  in  the  air.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  phenomena  of  attraftion  are  matter  of 
phyfical  confideration,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  a  fliare  in  the 
fy'iem  of  pliyfics;  but;  that  the  caufes  of  them  will  only  be- 
come fo  when  they  ijecome  fenfible,  i.  e.  when  they  appear 
to  be  the  effcft  of  fome  ether  higher  caufes  (fo:-  a  caufc  is 
no  otherwife  feen  than  as  itfelf  is  an  cffeft,  fo  that  the  firft 
caufe  mull,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  invifible) ;  we  are, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  the  caufes  of  attraftion 
what  we  pleafe,  without  any  injury  to  the  efl'efts.  The  il- 
luitrious  Newton  himlelf  feems,  indeed,  a  little  irrefolute  as 
to  the  caufes,  inclining  fometimes  to  attribute  gravity  to  the 
aftion  of  an  immaterial  caufe,  Optics,  p.  343,  ?;c.;  and  fome- 
times to  that  of  a  material  one,  Ibid.  p.  325. 

In  his  philofophy,  the  refearch  into  caufi-s  is  the  lad 
thing,  and  never  comes  under  confideration  till  the- laws  and 
phenomena  of  the  ifiefts  be  fettled;  it  being  to  thefe  phe- 
nomena that  the  caufe  is  to  be  accommodated.  The  caufe 
even  of  any  of  the  grofleft  and  inoft  fenfible  aftions  is  not 
adequately  known ;  how  impulfe  or  percufTion  itfelf,  for  in- 
fiance,  produces  its  cffeft,  that  is,  how  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  one  body  to  another,  confounds  the  deepeft  philo- 
fophers;  yet  is  impulfe  received  not  only  into  philofophy,  but 
into  mathematics  ;  and  accordingly  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  its  efiefts  m;'.ke  the  greatell;  part  of  common  mechanics. 

The  other  fpecies  of  attraftion,  therefore,  in  which  no 
impulfe  is  remarkable,  when  their  phenomena  are  fuffieiently 
afecrtained,  have  the  fame  title  to  be  promoted  from  phvfieal 
to  mathematical  confideration ;  and  this  without  any  pre- 
vious inquiry  into  their  caufes,  which  our  conceptions, 
may  not  be  proportioned  to;  let  them  be  occult,  as  all 
caufes  ftriftly  ipeakingare,  fo  that  their  effefts,  which  alone 
immediately  concern  us,  be  but  apparent.     See  Causi;. 

Onr  illullrious  countryman,  therefore,  far  from  adulterat- 
ing philofophy  with  any  thing  foreign  or  metaphyfical,  as 
many  have  reproached  him  with  doing,  has  the  glory  of 
having  thrown  every  thing  of  this  kind  out  of  his  fyftem, 
and  of  having  opened  a  new  fource  of  the  moft  fublime  me- 
chanics yet  known;  it  is  hence,  therefore,  that  we  muft 
expeft  to  learn  the  manner  of  the  changes,  produftions, 
generations,  corruptions,  &c.  of  natural  things;  with  all  that 
fcene  of  wonders  which  is  opened  to  us  by  the  operations  of 
chemiiliy. 

The  caufe  of  attraftion  was  long  accounted  for,  by  fuppof- 
ing  that  there  exifted  a  certain  unknown  fubftance  which 
impelled  all  bodies  towards  each  other;  an  hypothcfis  to 
which  philofophers  Iiad  recourfc,  from  an  opinion  which  had 
condantly  been  admitted  as  a  firlt  principle,  "  that  no  body 
can  aft  where  it  is  not;"  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  a  change  is  produced  in  a  body  by  another  v/hich 
is  placed  at  a  greater  diftance,  than  why  it  is  produced  by 
one  which  is  fituate  at  a  fmall  dillance ;  it  being  not  only 
as  impofiible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  attraftion  by  im- 
pulfion as  it  is  to  conceive  how  bodies  (liould  be  urged 
towards  each  other  by  the  aftion  of  an  external  fuljftance, 
a.s  how  they  fiiould  be  urged  towards  each  other  by  a  power 
inherent  in  themfelves.  The  faft  is,  that  we  can  neither 
comprehend  the  one  nor  the  other;  no'r  can  any  rcafon  be 
afligned  why  the  Creator  might  not  as  eafily  beilow  upon 
matter  the  power  of  afting  upon  matter  at  a  difliance,  as 
the  power  of  being  afted  upon  and  changed  by  matter  in 
aftual  contaft. 

But  we  have  no  reafon  befides  for  fimpofing  that  bodies 
are  ever  in  any  cafe  aftually  in  contaft.  For  all  bodies  are 
diminiflicd  in  bulk  by  coldj  that  is  to  fay,  their  particles 
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are  brought   nearer  each  other,  which  would  be  impofflble.     than  it  renllv  «      Tf  *V.n  »l      .  i  ir  r    ,_  •   .    . 

unk-fs  they  had  been  at  fome  diftance  before  the  application     TZ.\      )7       •     /  I  r    "'"'  ^'^''7"  "^  ^^^'^  '«li- 

• application     tudcs  l)c  determined  by  meafuring  the  nillance  between  the 

two    ftalions  on   the  ground,  the  excels  of  the  dilTcrcr.ce, 


of  the  cold.  Almoll  all  bodies  are  diminiflied  in'bulk  by 
prefTure,  and  confequently  their  particles  are  brought  nearer 
each  other  ;  and  the  diminution  of  bulk  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  prefTure.  Newton  has  alfo  fnewn  that  it  re- 
quires a  force  of  many  pounds  to  bring  two  glalTes  within 
the  Sooth  part  of  an  inch  of  each  other ;  that  a  much 
greater  force  is  neceflary  to  diminilh  that  diilancc,  and  that 
no  preiFure  whatever  is  capable  of  diminilliing  it  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Confequently  there  is  a  force  which  impedes 
the  aftual  contaft  of  bodies,  which  increafcs  inveiftly  as 
fome  power  or  fiin<Stion  of  the  diftance,  and  which  no 
power  whatever  is  capable  of  overcoming.  Bofcovich  has 
likewife  demon (Irated  that  a  body  in  motion  communicates 
part  of  its  motion  to  another  body  before  it  a6tually  reaches 
it.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  actual  contaft  in  nature  ;  and  that 
lo  lies  of  courfe  always  act  upon  each  other  at  a  diftance. 
Even  impulfion,  therefore,  or  preffure,  is  an  inftance  of 
bodies  afting  on  each  other  witliout  being  in  contact,  and 
confequently  this  is  no  better  an  explanation  of  attraftion 
than  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  an  inherent  power.  We  muft 
therefore  be  fatisiied  with  confidering  attraction  as  an  un- 
known  power,  by  which  all  bodies  are  drawn  towards  each 
other,  and  which  afts  conltantly  and  uniformly  in  all 
times  and  places,  fo  as  always  to  diminilh  the  diftance  between 
them,  unlefs  when  they  are  prevented  from  approaching 
each  other  by  fome  force  equally  powerful.  But  why  it 
diminifhes  as  the  diftance  increafes,  it  is  impolTible  to  fay; 
although  the  faft  is  certain,  and  is  almoft  incompatible 
with  the  fuppofition  of  impulfion  being  the  caufe  of  attrac- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  we  muft  not  be  too  precipitate  in 
drawing  conclullons,  but  muft  wait,  with  patience,  till  future 
difcoveries  fliall  enable  us  to  advance  farther  ;  fatisfying  our- 
felves,  in  the  mean  time,  in  arranging  the  laws  of  nature 
which  have  been  afcertained,  without  attempting  to  devc- 
lope  the  caufcs  upon  which  they  depend. 

Attraction,  in  Chem'tftiy.  See  Affinity. 
Attraction,  Centre  of.  .See  Centre. 
Attraction  of  MouiUaiiis.  According  to  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  attraftion,  this  principle  per\'adcs  the  mi- 
nuteft  particles  of  matter,  and  the  combined  aftion  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  earth  forms  the  attradion  of  the  whole. 
For  the  fame  rtafon,  therefore,  that  a  heavy  body  tends 
downwards  in  a  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  furface,  confi- 
dcred  as  fmooth  and  even,  it  muft  be  attrafted  towards  the 
centre  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  by  a  force  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it  ;  and  the  effeft  of 
this  attraftion,  or  the  accelerative  force  produced  by  it, 
muft  depend  on  the  nearnefs  or  diftance  of  the  mountain 
from  the  gravitating  body,  becaufe  this  force  increafes  as 
the  fquares  of  the  dillanccs  decreafe.  Upon  thefe  principles 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  plumb-line  of  a  quadrant,  or  of  any 
other  aftronomical  inftrument,  muft  be  dtflefted  from  its 
proper  fituation,  by  a  fmall  quantity,  towards  the  mountain, 
and  the  apparent  altitudes  and  zenith  diftances  of  the  ftars, 
taken  with  the  inftrument,  be  altered  accordingly  :  e.  g.  if 
the  zenith  diftance  of  a  liar  on  the  meridian  were  obferved 
at  two  ftations  under  the  fame  meridian,  one  on  the  foulh 
fide  of  a  mountain,  the  other  on  the  north  ;  and  the  plumb- 
line  of  the  inftrument  were  attrafted  out  of  its  vertical  po- 
fition  by  the  mountain,  the  ftar  muft  appear  too  much  to 
the  north,  by  the  obfervation  at  the  foulhern  ftatiou,  and 
too  much  to  the  fouth  by  that  at  the  northern  ftation  ;  and 
confequently  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  the  two  fta- 
tions, refulting  from  thefe  obfervations,  would  be  greater 
Vol.  III. 


tound  by  the  obfervations  of  the  ftar  above  that  found  by 
this  meafurement,  muft  have  been  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  half  of  it  will  be  the  cffca 
of  fuch  attraftion  on  the  plumb-line  at  ea^h  obfcr.ation, 
provided  that  the  mountain  attraft-,  equally  on  both  fides. 

The  fivft  hint  for  determining  the  qtiantity  of  this  attrac- 
tion was  fuggcftcd  by  Newton  in  his  Trcatife  of  the  Syftem 
of  the  World  ;  and  the  fa  ft  experiment  for  this  purpofc  wa« 
coiiduftcd  by  M.  Bougiicr,  and  M.de  la  Condaminc,  in  the 
year  1738.  Whilft  they  were  employed  in  meafuring  three 
degrees  of  the  mendian,  near  (j^uito  in  Peru,  thev  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  the  effcdt  of  tlic  attraftion  of  Chimbo- 
raco,  a  mountain  in  that  neighbourhood,  which,  by  a  rough 
computation,  they  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  about  the  zoootU 
part  of  the  attraftion  of  the  whole  caitli.  By  obferving 
the  altitudes  of  fixed  ftars  at  two  ftations,  one  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  mountain,  and  the  other  on  the  north,  they 
found  the  quantity  of  7^"  in  favour  of  the  attraftion  of  the 
mountain  by  a  mean  of  their  obfervations  ;  whereas  ihe 
plumb-line,  according  to  the  theoiy,  ftiould  have  declined 
from  the  true  vertical  line  i'  43".  However,  though  the 
general  refult  is  favourable  to  the  Newtonian  doftrinc,  the 
experiment  was  performed  under  fo  many  difadvanta^cj, 
as  not  to  afford  the  fatisfadlion  which  was  to  be  wilhed  ; 
and  M.  Bouguer  terminates  his  account  of  their  obferra- 
tions,  with  expreffing  his  hopes,  that  the  experiment  might 
be  repeated  under  more  favourable  circumftanccs  either  in 
France  or  in  England.      Bouguer,   Fi];ure  dc  la  Terre. 

Nothing  was  afterwards  done,  till  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Mafke- 
lyne,  the  prefent  aftronomer  royal,  madf  a  propofal  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  this  purpofe  in  the  year  1772  ;  and  ia 
1774,  he  was  deputed  to  make  the  trial,  accompanied  with 
proper  aftiftants,  and  furnifhed  with  the  moft  accurate  in- 
ftruments.  He  made  choice  of  the  mountain  Scheha'licn, 
iu  Scotland,  for  the  fcene  of  his  operations  ;  the  diieftion 
of  which  is  nearly  from  caft  to  weft,  its  mean  height  alx^ve 
the  furrounding  valley  about  2000  feet,  and  its  higheft  part 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  3550  feet.  Two  ftation^  for  ob- 
fervations were  felcfted,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain.  Every  circumlla.ice  that 
could  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  was  re- 
garded ;  and  from  the  obfervations  of  ten  ftars  near  t'.ie  ze- 
nith, Mr.  Man<clyne  found  the  apparent  ditfcrence  of  the 
altitudes  of  the  two  ftations  to  be  54.6";  and  from  a  mra- 
furenient  by  triangles,  formed  from  twobafesond.fi" 
fides  of  the  mountain,  he  found  the  diftance  of  tlieir  y 
lels  to  be  4364  feet,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Schehai., 
viz.  56''  40',  aniwers  to  an  arch  of  the  meridian  of  4^  , 
which  is  lefs  by  1 1.6"  than  that  found  by  the  feftor.  it; 
half,  therefore,  or  5.S"  is  the  mean  eflect  of  the  attociion 
of  the  mountain.  From  this  experiment,  conducted  »;th 
great  afliduity  and  accui-acy,  and  tending  to  the  cftab-ilh- 
ment  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  Mr.  Malke'yne  infers,  ili.it 
tlie  mountain  Schehallien  exerts  a  fcnfible  attraction  ;  an<l, 
tlierefore,  that  eveiy  mountain,  and  ever)-  particle  of  tne 
earth,  is  endued  with  the  fame  property,  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity  of  matter.  The  law  of  the  vanation  of  t -.is 
force,  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  is 
likewife  confirmed  by  it  ;  for  if  the  force  of  the  attniftion 
of  the  hill  had  been  only  to  that  of  the  earth  as  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hill  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been  greatly 
incrcafed  by  the  near  approach  to  its  centre,  the  attraction 
muft  have  been  wholly  infenfible.  He  infers  alfo,  that  the 
mean  deality  of  the  earth  is  at  leaft  double  of  that  at  the 
tj_q  furface 
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fuiface  ;  and  confcquenily,  that  the  denf:ty  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  earth  is  much  greater  than  that  of  thofc  near 
the  furface  ;  a!fo  that  the  v%ho!e  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
c:vrth  will  be  at  kail  twice  as  great  as  if  it  were  compofed  of 
niatter  of  the  fame  dcnlity  with  that  at  the  furface  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  hypothcfis  of  thofe  naturahfts,  who  fup- 
pofe  tlie  earth  to  be  only  a  great  hollow  (licU  of  matter,  is 
groundlefs.  And  finally,  that  the  fenfible  deflexions  in  the 
plumb-lines  of  aftrononncal  inllruments,  by  the  denfity  of 
the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  earth,  mull  caufe  apparent  ine- 
qualities in  the  menfuration  of  degrees  in  the  meridian.  He 
candidly  acknowledges,  however,  that  a  fingle  experiment 
is  not  fufficient  to  afcertaiu  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
and  recommends  other  experiments  of  a  limilar  kind  to  be 
repeated  in  various  places,  and  attended  with  different  cir- 
cumftances  ;  fince  Schehallien  may  differ  in  its  internal  con- 
flitution  from  other  mountains,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of 
its  ever  having  been  a  volcano,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many 
others.     Phil.  Tianf.  vol.  Ixv.  part  2.  N°  48  and  49. 

ATTREBATII,  in    Ancient  Geography.       See  Atre- 

SATII. 

ATTRIBUTE,  from  attrllm,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that 
which  agrees  to  fome  perfon  or  thing  ;  or  a  quality  which 
determines  fomething  to  be  after  a  certain  manner.  Among 
logicians,  it  denotes  the  predicate  of  any  fubjeCl,  or  whatever 
iTiav  be  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  it.  But  more  ifrittly 
fpeakins;,  an  attribute  is  the  fame  with  an  effential  mode, 
or  it  is  "that  which  belongs  to  the  nature  or  eifence  of  the 
fubjefts  in  which  it  is.  Tlius,  underftanding  is  an  attribute 
of  mind  ;  figure,  an  attribute  of  body,   &c. 

Of  the  feveral  attributes  belonging  to  any  fubftance,  that 
which  prefents  itfclf  firll,  and  which  the  mind  conceives  as 
the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  called  its  effential  attribute. 
Thus,  extenfion  is  by  fome,  and  folidity  by  others,  made 
the  effential  attribute  of  body  or  matter.  The  other  attri- 
butes are  called  accidental  ones  ;  e.  gr.  roundnefs  in  wood, 
or  learning  in  a  man.  Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  thinking,  which  the  Cartefians  make  the  effential  attri- 
bute of  the  mind,  is  only  an  accidental  one. 

Mr.  Harris  (Hermes,  p.  29.)  confidering  all  things  what- 
ever that  exiil  either  as  the  energies  or  affeftions  of  iome 
other  thing,  or  as  not  being  the  energies  or  affedlions  of 
fometliing  elfe,  refers  the  former  to  the  denomination  of  at- 
tributes, and  the  latter  to  that  of  fubftances.  Thus,  to 
think  is  the  attribute  of  a  man  ;  to  be  white,  of  a  fwan  ;  to 
fly,  of  an  eagle,  &c.  If  they  exift  not  after  this  manner, 
then  they  are  called  fubflances. 

Spinoza  makes  the  foul  and  the  body  to  be  of  the  fame 
fubftance,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  foul  is  to  be 
conceived  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  the  body 
under  that  of  extenfion. 

Attributes,  in  Theology,  denote  the  feveral  quahties 
and  perfections  which  we  conceive  in  God,  and  which  con- 
fiitute  his  proper  effence  ;  as  juftice,  goodnefs,  wifdom, 
&c.  The  perfeftions  of  God  are  called  his  attributes,  be- 
eaufe  he  cannot  be  without  them.  Theological  writers  have 
diflributed  the  attributes  of  the  dtity  into  natural,  fuch  as 
knowledcje  and  power  ;  and  moral,  fuch  as  juftice  and  be- 
nevolence. Of  thefe  writers  fome  have  maintained  that  all 
tlie  natural  attributes  are  comprehended  under  power  and 
knowledge  ;  and  that  benevolence  comprehends  all  thofe  that 
are  denominated  moral.  Others,  alleging  that  God  always 
does  that  which  is  right  and  fit,  have  confidered  all  his  moral 
attributes,  viz.  juflice,  truth,  faithfulnefs,  mercy,  patience, 
&c.  as  merely  different  modifications  of  reftitude.  Others, 
ao-ain,  have  repreientcd  wifdom  as  the  fpring  of  all  the  di- 
vine aftions.  Accordingly,  they  have  ilated  the  moral 
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attributes  of  God  to  be  only  different  ways  of  confidering 
his  will,  as  invariably  determined  by  his  wifdom  to  that 
which  is  befl  in  all  poffible  circumllanccs.  The  attributes 
difcriminated  by  thisdenomination  are  goodnefs,  juftice, truth, 
and  faithfulnefs.  Goodnefs  is  the  will  of  God,  det-rmined  by 
his  wifdom,  to  the  communication  of  being  and  happincfs,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fit,  and  as  far  as  it  is  fit  ;  juftice  is  the  will  of  God, 
determined  by  his  wifdom.,  to  maintain  right  and  order,  and 
for  this  purpofe  to  do  all  that  is  necefiary  for  convincing  his 
reafonable  creatures  of  the  regard  he  hath  for  the  prefcrva- 
tion  of  his  own  rights,  and  of  theirs  ;  truth,  or  tincerity, 
is  the  will  of  God  determined  by  his  wifdom  to  avoid 
ufiug  all  figns  in  his  ir.tercourfes  with  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, fro  in  which  they  may  not  only  take  occafion,  with- 
out necefTity,  to  deceive  themfelves,  but  would  have  juft 
ground  to  charge  him  with  being  their  deceiver,  having 
a  meaning  to  himfelf  quite  different  from  that  which  the 
words  or  other  figns  he  made  ufe  of  naturally  fuggefted, 
and  were  intended  to  fuggeft ;  faithfulnefs  is  the  will  of 
God,  determined  by  his  wifdom  to  make  good  all  his 
proniifcs  and  engagements  ;  and  the  holinefs  of  God  feems 
to  lland  for  all  thefe  perfeftions  in  conjunftion,  the  Deity 
being  feparated  by  them  from  all  fociety  and  friendfhip 
with  falfe  gods.  According  to  this  ftatcment  it  is  alleged^ 
that  we  have  clear,  dillinft,  and  proper,  though  not  ade- 
quate, ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
whereas  fome  have  maintained,  that  our  notions  of  jnilice 
and  goodnefs  do  not  at  all  agree  to  thefe  attributes  as  they 
pertain  to  the  Deity,  in  whom  they  fignify  fomething,  cf 
which  we  have  only  a  confufed  or  rather  no  appreherilion, 
and  very  different  from  what  they  do  when  afcribed  to  men. 
To  this  purpofe,  lord  Bolingbroke  (Works,  vol.  iv.  and  v.) 
founds  his  fyftem  on  this  extravagant  paradox,  as  it  has  been 
juftly  called,  that  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  God's  mo- 
ral attributes,  his  goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  we  have  of  his 
natural,  his  wifdom  and  power ;  and  accordingly  he  denies 
juftice  and  goodnefs  to  be  the  fame  in  kind  in  God  as  in 
man  ;  and  he  pretends,  that  the  ideas  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes cannot  be  acquired  by  any  realoning  at  all,  either  a 
priori  or  a  pojleriori,  and  hence  concludes,  that  if  a  man  has 
fuch  ideas,  they  were  not  found  but  invented  by  him.  See 
his  objections  ftated  and  anfwered  by  the  late  bifiiop  V/ar*- 
burton,  in  his  "  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philofophy," 
Letter  I.  See  Hartley's  Obf.  on  Man,  p.  316.  Bays 
on  Divine  Benevolence.  Wollafton's  Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  116 
— 119.  Grove's  Wifdom  the  firft  Spring  of  A£f  ion  in  the 
Deity,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  i — 46,  &c.  Balguy's  Di- 
vine Rectitude,  p.  3 — 8. 

The  heathen  mythologifts  divide  the  deity  into  as  many 
diftinft  beings  as  he  has  attributes  :  thus  the  power  of  God 
was  called  'Jupiter ;  the  wrath  of  God,  ytinoj  the  abfolute 
will  of  God,  Fate,  or  Dejliny,  to  which  even  his  power  is 
fubjett. 

Attributes,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  are  fymbols 
added  to  figures  and  ftatues,  to  denote  their  particular  office 
and  character.  Thus  the  club  is  an  attribute  of  Hercules } 
the  palm  is  an  attribute  of  viftory  ;  the  peacock,  of  Juno  ; 
the  eagle,  of  Jupiter  ;  the  trident,  of  Neptune  ;  the  balance, 
of  juftice;  the  olive,  of  peace,   &c.      See  Painting. 

Attributives,  in  Grammar,  are  words  which  are 
fignificant  of  attributes  ;  and  thus  include  adjedtives,  verbs, 
and  participles,  which  are  attributes  of  fubftances,  and  ad- 
verbs, which  denote  the  attributes  only  of  attributes.  Mr, 
Harris,  who  has  introduced  this  diftribution  of  words,  de- 
nominates the  former  attributives  of  the  firft  order,  and  the 
latter  attributives  of  the  fccond  order.      Harris's  Hermes. 

attrition,  formed  of  atterere,  to  wear,  triture   or 

friiilion. 
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friAion,  exprefles  fuch  a  motion  of  bodies  againft  one  ano- 
ther,  as  llrikes  off  fome  fuperficial  particles,  whereby  they 
gradually  become  lefs  and  Icfs.  The  grinding  and  polidiiiig 
of  bodies  is  performed  by  attrition.  The  etfects  of  attri- 
tion in  exciting  heat,  light,  ekaricity,  &c.  fee  under 
Electricity,  Fire,  Heat,  and  Light. 

Attrition,  zmong  Divhws,  denotes  a  fonow  or  regret 
for  having  offended  God  ;  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  the  odiouf- 
nefs  of  fin,  and  the  apprehenfioiis  of  puntfliment ;  i.  e.  of 
the  lofs  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell. 

Attrition  is  efteemed  the  loweft  degree  of  repentance,  be- 
ing a  ftep  (hort  of  contrition,  which  fnppofcs  the  love  of 
God  an  ingredient  or  motive  of  our  forrow  and  repentance. 
Attrition,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  confidered  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  difpofition  for  a  man  in  tlie  facrament  of  penance  to 
receive  abfolution,  and  be  juftified  before  God,  by  removing 
his  guilt,  and  the  obligation  to  puiiilhment.  Hence  Dr. 
Jer.  Taylor  mentions  this  notion  as  one  of  thofe  which  ac- 
cidentally taught  or  led  to  an  ill  life.  Liberty  of  Prophc- 
fying,  p.  252. 

ATT  ROW,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  plant  which  they  ufe  in  cafes  of  f.vellings,  boil- 
ing the  leaves  in  water,  and  ufing  the  decoftion  by  way  of 
a  fomentation. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  Kali,  and  is  called  by  Petiver  iali  Gui- 
neenfe  frjhis  pohgoni,  Jlor'ibus  '■jerticiHi  in  moilitm  Sfpoftis,  from 
its  leaves  refembling  the  common  knot-grafs,  and  its  flowers 
growinp^  in  bundles  round  the  ftalks.     Phil.Tranf.  N'""  232. 

ATTRUMMAPHOC,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  (hrub  which  they  ufe  in  medicine  ;  they  bcvl  it 
in  water,  and  give  the  decoction  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  The  juice  ot  it,  w-hen  frelh  preffed  out,  is  alfo 
ufed,  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  to  promote  fneezing,  and  cure 
feveral  diforders  of  the  head  and  eyes.    Phil.  Tranf.  N^  232. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  CoLUTE  A,  called  by  Petiver,  Colutea 
lanug'mofa  Jlorihus,  parvh  Jiliquis  p'drifis  deorfum  tcndentlbus  ; 
and  Dr.  Herman  calls  it  an  ajlragalus. 

ATTUARII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, called  by  Strabo  Chaltuarii,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cattes.  By  Tacitus  they  are  deno- 
minated Chafuari.  Julian  marched  againft  thefe  people,  and 
after  an  expedition  of  three  months,  defeated  them. 

ATTUIE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Arabia,  76  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Saade. 

ATTUND,  or  OsTUND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  being 
one  of  the  three  parts  of  Upland,  between  Stockholm,  Up- 
land, and  the  Baltic  fea  ;  famous  for  its  mines. 

ATTURNATO  fadendo  -uel  reciplaido,  in  Laiv.  See 
Attornato,  &c. 

ATTUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  confines  of  Bithynia  and  Myfia.     Pliny. 

ATUACA,  or  Atuatuca,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
mentioned  by  Csefar  as  belonging  to  the  Eburones,  and 
called  by  Antonin  {Itm.)  Advoca  Tungrorum.  This  city, 
under  the  appellation  of  Tongres,  vras  ruined  by  Attila  in 
451,  and  its  epifcopal  fee  was  transferred  to  MaeiWcht  ;  and 
from  thence,  in  881,  to  Liege. 

ATUED,  or  Atuet,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  Eaft  Gothland,  having  in  its  vicinity  fome  good  mises  ; 
fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Lindkoping. 

ATUN-JAUXA.     SeejAuxA. 

ATUN-CANAR,  or  Great  Canar,  a  \-illage  of  South 
America,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Cuen9a,  and  province  of 
Quito,  famous  for  its  fertility  and  the  treafures  fuppofcd  to 
be  buried  in  the  earth.  One  of  the  Incas  is  faid  to  have 
built  ia  this  place  feveral  magnificent  temples,  fplendid  pa- 
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Uces,  and  forts  of  (tone,  like  thofe  of  Cufco,  and  to  hav« 
plated  the  infide  of  the  walls  with  gold.  Some  rema'ni  of 
its  ancient  magnificence  arc  tlill  vifible.  Juan  and  UUou'i 
Voyage  to  South  Amenc?,  by  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

ATURjE,  or  Aturensium  Civitas,  m  Anc'unt  Geo- 
graphy, a  town  of  Gaul,  in  the  diftrift  of  Novem-popu- 
hinia,  feated  on  the  river  Aturus ;  now  Aire  on  the 
Adour. 

ATURES,  in  Geography,  a  famous  cataraA  of  the  river 
Oronoko,  in  South  America. 

ATURf,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beflarabia, 
twenty  two  miles  fouth  of  Bender. 

ATURIA,  or  Atvria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  name 
given  by  Strabo  to  Affyria. 

ATSMANDORF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germnnv. 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  four  miles  fouth-ealt  i)t 
Erfuit. 

ATWOOD's  Key,  a  fmall  ifland  furronnded  by  rock?, 
twelve  miles  north-eall  from  Crook;-d  ifland,  and  fifty  call 
from  Yuma,  or  Long  ifland,  one  of  tlie  Bahamas.  N.  lat. 
23"  28'.  W.  long.  73^ 

ATYAD7E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  firft  race  of  kin<»s 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  fo  called  from  Atys,  the  fon  of  Co- 
tys,  and  grandlon  of  Manes,  who  was  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  and  Tellns.  The  Atyadz  were  fuccteded  by 
the  Heraclidx,  or  defcendants  of  Hercule;.     See  Lydia. 

Atymnus,  '\a  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  [Pleb. 
Riir.  Linn.)  that  inhabits  China  and  Siam.  The  wings  are 
tailed,  fulvous  ;  with  the  anterior  oncj  black  at  the  apex. 
Fabricius.  Donovan's  Inf.  China,  &c.  Ob/.Tlas'ii  Hrj'peria 
Atymnvs  of  Fab. 

ATYPOS,  from  a.  negative,  and  tvto,-,  form,  or  tenor, 
erratic,  or  irregular,  a  word  ufed  by  the  old  writers  in  me- 
dicine, for  fuch  difeafes  as  did  not  obfervc  any  regularity 
in  their  periods. 

Others  have  alfo  ufed  the  fame  word  in  a  very  different 
fenfe,  namely,  for  deformities  and  irregularities  in  the  limbs  ; 
and  others,  for  peifons  who,  from  fome  defects  in  thcorgar.s 
of  fpeech,  cannot  articulate  certain  particular  founds. 

ATYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Sicily,  novr 
called  the  Corbo. 

Atys,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Simia,  in  Audebert's 
Hiftoiredes  Singes.  (Fam.  4.  fee.  2.  fig.  8.)  It  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Gucnons,  and  meafures  one  foot  five  inches 
from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  dirty 
whitlfli  colour ;  the  feet,  hands,  face,  and  cars  arc  of  a 
flefli  colour  ;  the  muzzle  is  long  ;  tail  moderate  ;  ears  nearly 
fquare.  This  is  reprefentcd  as  a  mifchicvous  and  choleric 
animal ;  and  capable  of  biting  with  great  violence.  It  is 
conjeftured  to  be  the  great  white  Eaft  Indian  Ape  figured 
by  Albert  Seba  in  his  Thefaurus  Rer.  Natur.  t.  i.  pi.  48. 
fio-.  3.  by  fome  modern  French  naturalitls  ;  and  alfo  the 
Cercophiiheciis  fenex  oi  Erxleben.     Syft.  Reg.  Anim.  p.  ^4. 

ATZEL,  Oriolus  Nobilis,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
given  in  Merrem  Beytr.  to  the  bird  called  by  Latham  the 
long-billed  Grakle  ;  Graccula  longiroftra  of  Pallas  and  Gme- 
lin.  Merrem  alfo  calls  it  Oriolus  ckryj'ocepbulus  of  Gmelin, 
Goldkoepfige  gelhfchulderichte  Atnel. 

AU,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria,  fix  miles  north  of  Gemunden. — .\\{o,  a 
town  in  Lower  Bavaria,  twelve  miles  noilh-wttl  of  Mort^urg. 

AVA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  of  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  Bilman 
Empire. 

AvA,  or  Aungiva,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

fame  name,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  Birman  empire,  fituate 
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in  N.  lat.  22°  5'.  E.  long.  97°  54'.  It  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  city,  both  of  which  are  fortified  :  the  lower 
is  the  inoft  exteufive,  and  is  fiippofed  to  be  about  tour  miles 
ill  circumference  ;  it  is  protedled  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  broad  and  deep  foffe.  The  communication  between 
the  fort  and  the  country  is  over  a  mound  of  earth,  crolfing 
a  ditch  that  fiipports  a  caufeway ;  the  upper  or  fmallcr 
fort,  which  may  be  called  the  citadel,  and  dots  not  exceed 
a  mile  in  circuit,  was  much  llronger  and  more  compatl  than 
the  lower ;  but  neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower  had  a  ditch 
on  the  fide  of  the  river.  This  ancient  capital  has  been  fuf- 
fered  to  fink  into  ruins,  fince  the  recent  foundation  of  Urn- 
merapoora.  "  The  walls"  fays  colonel  Symes,  "  are  now 
mouldering  into  decay;  ivy  clings  to  the  iides;  and  buflies, 
fuffered  to  grow  at  the  bottom,  undermine  the  foundation, 
and  have  already  caufed  large  chafms  in  the  different  faces  of 
the  fort.  The  materials  of  the  houfes,  con  filling  chiefly  of 
wood,  had,  on  the  firll  order  for  removing,  been  trail fported 
to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora  ;  but  the  ground,  unlcfs 
where  it  is  covei-ed  with  bufhes,  or  rank  grafs,  ftill  retains 
traces  of  fomier  buildings  and  flreets.  The  lines  of  the 
royal  palace  of  the  Lotoo,  or  grand  council  hall,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women,  and  the  fpot  on  which  the  piafath,  or 
imperial  fpire,  had  ftood,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  our 
guide.  Clumps  of  bamboos,  a  few  plantain  trees,  and  tall 
thorns,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  this  lately 
flourifhing  capital.  We  obferved  two  dwelling-houfes  of 
brick  and  mortar,  the  roofs  of  which  had  fallen  in  ;  thefe, 
our  guide  faid,  had  belonged  to  Colars,  or  foreigners :  on 
entering  one,  we  found  it  inhabited  only  by  bats,  which 
flew  in  our  faces,  whilil  our  lenfe  of  fmclling  was  offended 
by  their  filth,  and  by  the  noifome  mildew  that  hung  upon 
the  walls.  Numerous  temples,  on  which  the  Birmans  never 
lay  facrilegious  hands,  were  dilapidated  by  time.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  draw  a  more  ftrikiiig  piftnre  of  defolation  and 
ruin."  To  the  gloomy  and  deierted  walls  of  Ava,  a  fine 
contrail  is  exhibited  by  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora. 

Ava,  Rh'tr  of,  now  called  Irraiuaddy,  is  the  ciiief  river 
of  the  Birman  empire ;  according  to  major  Rennell  (Memoir, 
p.  298.),  it  is  the  Nou-Kian,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
Ganges,  and  it  runs  to  the  fouth  through  that  angle  of 
Yunan  which  approaches  nearell  to  Bengal.  It  is  faid  to 
be  navigable  from  the  city  of  Ava  to  Yunan;  it  pafTes  by 
Moguang  to  Bamoo,  and  thence  to  Ummerapoora  and 
Chagain,and  thence  to  Prome  towards  the  fea,  into  which  it 
difchargcs  itfclf  by  many  mouths,  after  a  comparative  courfe 
of  near  1200  Critilli  miles.  The  two  extreme  branches  of 
the  Ava  river  are  the  Perfaim  and  Syrian  rivers,  which 
major  Rennell  (Mem.  p.  39.)  has  been  able  to  trace  to  the 
place  where  they  feparate  from  the  main  river,  at  about  150 
geographical  miles  from  the  fea.  The  bearings  of  thefe 
two  branches  interfeft  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  fixty 
degrees.  The  mouths  of  the  Ava  river  form  an  afTcmblage 
of  low  iflands  hke  thofe  of  the  Ganges.  M.  D'Auville 
erroneouny  fuppofed  the  Sanpoo,  Thibet  river,  or  Burram- 
pooter,  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  called,  in  the 
lowefl  part  of  its  courfe,  the  river  of  Ava;  and  the  Nou- 
Kian  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  with  the  river  of  Pegu. 
This  river  of  Pegu,  according  to  Buchanan  (i'ee  Symes's 
EmbalTy,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.),  which  is  fuppofed  to  come  from 
China,  rifes  among  hills  about  1 00  miles  from  the  fea, 
which  form  the  boundary  between  the  Birman  and  Pegu 
kingdoms.  The  river  coming  from  Thibet,  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Arracan,  is  in  reality  the  Keenduem,  cr  the  great 
weilern  branch  of  the  Ava  river.  Thai  which  is  fuppofed 
tg  be  the  wetleni  branch  of  the  In'awaddy,  is  in  fait  the 
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eallcm  one,  which  pafTes  by  Ava,  and  runs  to  the  north, 
keeping  well  from  the  province  of  Yunan,  and  leaving  be- 
tween it  and  that  part  of  China  a  country  fubjeft  to  the 
Birmans.  He  adds,  that  between  the  Pegu  and  Martabau 
rivers  thete  is  a  lake  from  which  two  rivers  proceed;  the 
one  runs  north  to  Old  Ava,  where  it  joins  the  Myoungnya, 
a  little  river  of  Ava,  which  conies  from  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  China;  the  other  river  runs  fouth  from  the  lake 
to  ihe  fea,  and  is  called  Sitang.  The  country  bordering  on 
the  Ava  river,  from  the  fea  to  Lundfey,  is  flat,  and  the  foil 
rich,  and  refembles  the  lower  parts  of  the  courfcs  of  the 
Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  capital  rivers,  formed  out  of  the 
mud  depofited  by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  low 
trail  is  called  Pegu.  Rennell's  Mem.  p.  297.  Symes's 
Enibaffy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

AvA,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  in  the  ifland  of  Japan,  in  the 
eaftern  ocean,   lying  in  N.lat.  34°  45',  and  E.  long.  140° 
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Ava  Ava,  in  Botany,  a  plant  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Sea,  from  the  leaves  of  which  they 
exprtfs  an  intoxicating  juice.  It  is  drank  very  freely  by  the 
chiefs  and  other  conliderable  perfons,  who  vie  with  each 
other  in  drinking  the  greatell  number  of  draughts,  each 
draught  being  about  a  pint  :  but  it  is  carefully  kept 
from  their  women.  Hawkefworth'a  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 
p.  200. 

AVADIjE,  in  y}ncient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,. 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Baftriaiui. 

AVADOUTAS,  a  feftof  Indian  bramins,  diftinguifhed 
by  their  aullerity  and  abllinence,  and  depending  on  acci- 
dental beneficence  for  their  neeelTary  fupplies. 

AVAILi  of  Marriage,  in  Scv.'s  Livzu,  denotes  that  cafu- 
alty  in  ward-holding,  by  which  the  fupcrior  v/js  entitled  to 
a  certain  fum  from  his  vaiTal,  upon  his  attaining  the  age  of. 
puberty,  as  the  value  or  avail  of  his  tocher. 

AVAILLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diilrift  of  Civray  ;  five  leagues  eafl  of  Civray,  and  fix  and  a 
half  S.  S.W.  of  Montmorillon. 

AVAL,  the  largefl  of  the  iflands  in  the  gidf  of  Perfia, 
known  to  the  Europeans  by  vhe  name  of  Bahrein.  In  this 
ifland  were  once  360  towns  and  villages;  but  at  prefcnt 
it  contains,  betides  Bahrein  the  capital,  only  fixty  wretched 
villages  ;  the  others  having  been  ruined  by  a  long  feries  of 
wars.  This  ifland  produces  gieat  abundance  of  dates  ;  but 
its  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pcarl-filliery,  as  the  beft 
pearls  are  fupplied  by  it.  The  duties  upon  the  two  articles 
of  dates  and  pearls  affords  its  fovercign  a  lack  of  rupees, 
out  of  which  he  is  obhged  to  maintain  a  garrifon  in  the 
city. 

AVALANCHES,  a  name  given  in  SwifFcrland  and  Sa. 
voy  to  thofe  prodigious  maffes  of  fnow,  which  are  precipi- 
tated,  with  a  noife  like  thunder,  and  in  large  torrents,  from 
the  mountains,  and  which  dellroy  every  thing  in  their  courfe, 
and  have  fometimes  overwlielmed  even  whole  villages.  In 
17  19,  an  avalanche  from  a  neighbouring  glacier  overfpread 
the  greater  part  of  the  houfes  and  batlis  at  Leuk,  and  de- 
flroyed  a  confiderable  number  of  inhabitants.  The  bell 
prefervative  againll  their  effcils  being  the  forells,  with  which 
the  Alps  abound,  there  is  fcarceiy  a  village  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  that  is  not  fhelttred  by  trees;  which, 
the  inhabitants  preferve  with  uncommon  reverence.  Thus, 
what  conflitutes  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  the  country, 
affords  alfo  fecurity  to  the  people. 

Our  readers  may  be  gratified  by  the  dcfcription  which 
Thorafon  has  given  of  the  avalanches,  in  his  "  Seafons  :" 

♦'  Amonfj 
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*^  Among  thefe  hilly  regions,  where  em"brac'd 
In  peaceful  vales,  the  happy  Griions  dwell ; 
Oft,  rufhing  fudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs. 
Mountains  of  fnow  their  gath'ring  terrors  roll 
From  Keep  to  lleep,  loud  thund'nng  down  they  come, 
A  wintiy  wade  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And  herds  and  flocks,  and  travellers  and  fwains. 
And   fometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets  fleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Are  deep  bent.ith  the  fmothering  ruin  hurl'd." 

AVAL  AS,  a  town  of  Servia,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Bel- 
grade. 

AVALITES  Sinus,  in  ^ncienl  Geography,  a  gulf  on 
the  right  of  the  Erythrxan  fea.  In  this  gulf  was  a  fca-port, 
called  Avalis,  on  the  coaft  of  Ethiopia:  and  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  who  lived  near  this  gulf  were  called  Avalites,  and 
Abalites.      Ptolemy. 

AVALLON,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  and  principal  place  of  a  dillrift, 
feated  on  the  river  Coufin.  This  is  a  town  of  confiderable 
trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  cattle,  with  a  cloth  manufactory  ; 
twenty-three  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Auxerre,  and  fifty  fouth 
of  Troyes.      N.  lat.  47^^  29'.    E.  long.  3"  5'. 

AVALON,  a  peninfula  of  the  illand  of  Newfoundland, 
not  far  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  it,  with  Placentia  bay 
on  the  fouth,  and  Trinity  bay  on  the  north. 

AVANCAY,  a  jurifdiftion  in  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  in 
South  America,  lying  north-eaft  from  the  city  of  Cufco, 
and  extending  above  thirty  leagues.  The  climate  is  variable, 
but  in  general  hot,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  cultivated  with 
canes,  wliich  yield  a  very  rich  fugar.  The  more  temperate 
parts  abound  in  wheat,  malice,  and  fruits,  which  are  ftnt  to 
the  city  of  Cufco.  In  tliis  province  is  the  valley  of  Xaqui- 
jaguna,  or  Xaisguana,  where  Gony.alo  Pizarro  was  defeated 
and  taken  pvifoner  by  Pedro  de  la  Gafco. 

AVANCHE.     SeeAvExcHE. 

AVxANIA,  \:\  t\\cTiirlj/lj  Legifliitiire,  a  fine  for  crimes, 
and  on  deaths,  paid  to  the  governor  of  the  place.  In  the 
places  where  feveral  nations  live  together  under  a  Turkilli 
governor,  he  takes  this  profitable  method  of  puniihing  all 
crimes  among  the  Chrillians  or  Jews,  unlefs  it  be  the  mur- 
der of  a  Turk.     Pococke's  Eg.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  30. 

AVANT,  a  French  prcpofition,  fignifying  fc/in-,  or  any 
priority  either  in  refpeft  of  time  or  place  ;  fometimcs  nfed  in 
compofition  in  our  language,  but  more  ufually  contrafted, 
and  wrote  vaunts  or  vant,  or  even  van. 

Ay AHT  Fofe,  Sec.      SeeVAxFo^. 

Avast  Guard,  See.     See  /-'an  Guard,  &c. 

AVANTICI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  reckoned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  t!ie  Alps,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
comprehended  by  Galba  within  the  province  called  Narbon- 
nerifib.  Som.e  have  reprcfented  them  as  the  inhabit;uits  of 
Avanticum  or  Aventicum,  the  capital  of  Helvetia  ;  but  as 
Gallia  Narbonnenfis  never  extended  fo  far,  Hardouin  rcjefts 
this  opinion.  Menard  (Mem  de  Liter,  t.xxix.  p.  24^-) 
fixes  them  in  a  place,  now  called  Av;in(;on,  between  Gap 
and  Embrum.  . 

AVANTURINE,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  a  ycllowift  ftonc 
full  of  fpnrkles,  refembling  gold,  very  common  in  France. 
An  artificial  imitation  of  it  is  made  by  mixing  fparkles  of 
copper  with  glafs,  whilft  it  is  in  fufion,  which  13  ufed  by 
enan.ellers,  and  to  fprinkle  as  fand  upon  writing.  Various 
ftones  have  been  known  by  this  appellation.  See  Quartz, 
and  Felspar. 

AVAOU,  in  Ichlhyoloiy,  the  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  Otahcite  to  a  fpecies  of  Gobius  figured  by  BroufToiintt 
in  his  decade  of  fifties.    See  Gobius  Ocellams. 
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A\  ARA,  or  Atera,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  n'ver  of 
Gaul,  which  paffcs  by  the  town  of  Avaricum. 

AVARAY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a  cantoa 
in  the  diftria  of  Mer,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Blois. 

AUAKCAVELICA.     See  Guamasca. 

AVARES,  or  Avari,  a  tribe  of  Sarmatian  origin,  de- 
noting/rtr  dijlant,  and  formerly  applied  to  a  clafs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  from  ihcir  dwelling 
farther  to  the  call  than  any  of  the  Sarmatian  (locks. 

In  the  diilcrtation  of  M.  PcyfTonnel  on  the  origin  of  the 
Sclavonian  languajfe,  we  are  informed  that  the  flavcs,  who 
poffcfled  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Epirus,  were  alfo  called 
a-vares  or  avur'i;  and  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Conllantinople  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jufti- 
nian.  At  this  time,  fays  Gibbon,  A_D.  558.  their  ambaf- 
fadors  addreffcd  the  Roman  emperor  who  admitted  them  to 
an  audience,  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  (Irongeft  and  mod 
populous  of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irreliillblc  Avars. 
Their  friendlhip  was  purchafcd  by  the  timid  emperor,  and 
Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  fent  under  the 
charaitcr  of  an  ambaffador  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucafus.  He  perfuaded  them  to  invade  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  Tlicfe  fugitives,  who  had  fled  before  the 
Turkifh  arms,  pafTed  the  Tanais  and  Boryllhenes,  and  bold- 
ly advanced  into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating 
the  law  of  nations  and  abuiing  the  rights  of  victory.  Be- 
fore ten  years  had  clapfed,  their  camps  were  fcatcd  on  th.. 
Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian 
names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the  remnants  of 
their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vaflals,  under  the 
ftandard  of  the  Avars.  The  Chagan,  by  which  appellation 
their  king  was  diftinguiOicd,  Hill  affeflcd  to  culti\-ate  the 
friendlliip  of  the  emperor  ;  and  Juftinian  enttrlained  fome 
thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Panronia,  to  balance  the  prevail- 
ing power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or  treachery 
of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  fecret  enmity  and  ambitious  defigi.s 
of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  ti- 
mid, though  jealous  policy  of  detaining  their  ambaffadors, 
and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  pur- 
chafe  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  An  embalTy  that  was 
received  about  this  time  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars, 
might  pofTibly  have  produced  an  apparent  change  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  emperors.  The  Turkilh  ambadadors  having 
purfued  the  footfteps  of  the  vanqui/hed  to  the  Jaik,  the 
Volga,  mount  Caucafus,  the  Euxine,  and  Conllantinople,  at 
length  appeared  before  the  fucceffor  of  Conllantine,  to  re- 
quell  that  he  would  not  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  rebels  and  fu- 
gitivts.  In  confcqucnce  of  this  embafly,  the  emperor 
renounced,  or  feemcd  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  and 
accepted  the  alhance  of  the  Turks.  In  the  year  566,  Juf- 
tin  II.  gave  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of  the  A%-ars,  and 
tlie  fcene  was  decorated  to  imprt-fs  the  barbarians  with  afto- 
ni(hment,  veneration,  and  terror.  After  the  firft  emotions 
of  furprife,  the  chief  of  the  embafly  extolled  the  greatnefs 
of  the  Chagan,  by  whofe  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the 
fouth  were  permitted  to  exill,  whoft  victorious  fubjeds  had 
travtrl'ed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Sevthia,  and  who  now  covered 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable  tenls.  It  was 
alfo  alleged,  that  the  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  an- 
nual and  coftly  gifts,  the  friendlhip  of  a  grateful  monarch, 
and  that  the  enemies  of  Rome  had  rel'pedcd  the  allies  of  the 
Avars.  The  fame  prudence,  it  was  intimated,  would 
inftnift  the  nephew  of  Juttinian  to  imitate  the  liberality 
of  his  uncle,  aid  to  pnrchafe  the  blcflings  of  peace 
from  an  invincible  people,  who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the 
exercife  of  war.     To  this  addrcfs  the  emperor  replied  in  the 
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tame    ftrain    of    hau.Tlity     defiance ;     and    he    derived   his 
confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Clirillians,  the  ancient  glory 
of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Juftinian.     The  Cha- 
gan  was  awed  by  the  report  of  his  ambaffadors  ;  and  inftead 
of  exercifing  his  threats  againll  the  eallern  empire,  he  march- 
ed into  the  poor  and  lavage  countries  of  Germany,   which 
were  fubj;£l  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  ;  but  after  two 
doubtful  battles,  he  confented  to  retire.     The  fpirit  of  the 
Avars  being  chilled  by  repeated  difappointments,  their  pow- 
er would  have  diffolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  defert,  if  the 
alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,   had  not  given  a 
new  objefl  to  their  arms,  and  a  lafting  fettleraent  to  their 
wearied  fortunes.  (See  Alboin,  and  Lombards.)     By  the 
departure  of  the  Lombards,   and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidi, 
between  the  years  570  and  600,  the  balapce  o"f  power   was 
deftroyed  on   the  Danube  ;    and  the  Avars,   at   this   time, 
ipread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Euxine.     The  reign  of  Baian  is  the 
brighteft  xra.  of  their  monarchy  ;  and  the  Chagan,  who  occu- 
pied the  riillic  palace  of  Attila,  appears  to  have  imitated  hfs 
charafter  and  pohcy.     The  pride  of  Juftin  IL,  of  Tiberius, 
and  of  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a  proud  barbarian,  more 
prompt  to  infliifl,  than  expofedto  fuffer,  the  injuries  of  war; 
and  as  often  as  Afia  was  threatened  by  the  Perfian  arms, 
Europe  was  oppreffed  by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  coflly 
frienddilp,  of  the  Avars.    As  the  fucceflbrof  the  Lombards, 
the  Chagan  afferted  his  claim  to  the  important  city  of  Sir- 
mium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.     The 
plains  of  the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered  with  the  Avar 
horfe,  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  were  built  in  the  Hercynian 
v/ood,  for  the  purpofe  of  defcending  the  Danube,  and  tranf- 
porting  into  the  Save,   the  materials  of  a  briJge.      But  as 
the  llronc  garriion  of  Singidunum,   which  commanded  the 
■conflux  of  the  two  rivers,   might  have  Hopped  their  pafTage 
and  baffled  his  defigns,  he  difpclled  their  apprchenfions  by  a 
folemn  oath  that  his  views  were  not  hoitile  to  the  empire. 
Slrmium,  however,  was  invellcd  by  the  perfidious  Baian,  and 
its  defence  was  prolonged  above  three  years  ;  but  at   length 
dillreffed  by  famine,   a  merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  ef- 
cape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants.     Singidunum,  at 
the  diftance  of  fifty  miks,  experienced  a  more  cruel  fate  ;  its 
buildings  were  razed,  and  the  vancpiiOied  people  condemned 
to  fervitude  and  exile.     From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
ftantinople  a  line  extended  of  600  miles,  which  was  marked 
with  flames  and  blood.     The  horfes  of  the  Avars  vjcre  al- 
ternately bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  more  favage 
enemy,  was  reduced  to  cherilh  the  Lombards  as  the  protec- 
tors of  Italy.     The  defpair  of  a  captive,   whom  his  country 
refufed  to  ranfom,  difclofed  to  the  Avars  the  invention  and 
praftice  of  military  engines,  but  in  the  firll  attempts  they 
were  rudely  framed  and  aukvvardly  managed  ;  and  the  refin- 
ance of  Diocletianopolis  and  Beraea,    of  Philipopolis  and 
Adrianople,  foon  exhaufted  the  ilvill  and  patience  of  the  be- 
fiegers.     Although  the  warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a  Tar- 
tar, his  mind  was  fufccptible  of  fentiments  that  were  gene- 
rous and  huma-ne  ;  accordingly,   he  fpared  Anchialus,   by 
whofe  falutary  waters  the  health  of  the  bell  beloved  of  his 
wives   was   reftored ;   and   the    Romans   confcfs,  that  their 
llarving  army  was  fed   and  difmifled  by  the  liberahty  of  a 
foe.       His   empire  extended  over   Hungary,    Poland,   and 
Prnfiia,   from  the   m.outh   of    the  Danube   to  that  of  the 
Oder  ;  and  his  new  fubjcfts  were  divided  and  tranfplanted 
by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.     The  eaftern  re- 
gions of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Vandals,  were  replenifhed  with  Sclavonian 
eoncjuefts ;  the  fame  tribes  are  difcovercd  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of 
Baian  himfelf,  the  Illyrian  cities  of  Neyfs  and  LifTa  are  again 
found  in  the  heart  of  Silefia.     In  the  difpofition  both  of  his 
troops  and  provinces,  the  Chagan  expofed  the  vafTals,  whofc 
lives  he  difregarded,   to  the  firft  alfault,   and  the  fwords  of 
the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they   encountered  the  native 
valour  of  the  Avars.     The  emperor  Maurice,  after  having, 
for  ten  years,  fupported  the  infolence  of  the  Chagan,  declared 
his  purpofe  of  marching  againll  the  barbarians.     Deaf  to 
the  advice  and  intreaty  of  the  fenate,  the  patriarch,  and  the 
emprefs  Conllantina,  who  dlffuaded  him  from  perfonally  en- 
countering the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign, 
he  boldly  advanced  fevcn  miles  from  the  capital ;  but  An- 
chialus was  the  limit  of  his  progrtfs  both  by  fea  and  land. 
In  five  fucceffive  battles,  17,200  barbarians  were  made  prifo- 
ners  ;  near  60,000,  with  four  fons  of  the  Chagan,  were  llain  ; 
the  Roman  general,  Trifcus,  furprifed  a  peaceful  dillritl  of 
the  Gepida;,   protected  by  the  Avars  ;  and  his  lad  trophies 
were  erefted  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyfs. 
Baian,  however,  again  prepared,  with  dainitlefs  fpirit  and  re- 
cruited, forces,  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
llantinople.     In  th.e  reign  of  Heraclius,  A.D.  610 — 622. 
Syria,   Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Afia,  were  fnbdued  by 
the  Perfian  arms  under  Chofroes  ;  while  Europe,  from  the 
confines  of  Iftria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppreffed 
by  the  Avarsj  unfatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the 
Italian  war.     They  had  coolly  mafl'acred  their  male  captives 
in  the  field  of  Pannonia  ;  the  women  and  children  were  re- 
duced to  fervitude,   and  the  nobleil  virgins  were  abandoned 
to  the  promifcuous  lull  of  the  barbarians. 

When  Heraclius  was  preparing  to  abandon  his  capital, 
and  to  transfer  his  perfon  and  government  to  the  more  fe- 
cure  refidence  of  Carthage,  the  Chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  and  ditTembhng  his  perfidious  defigns, 
folicited  an  interview,  for  the  purpofe  of  reconciliation, 
with  the  emperor,  near  the  to>vn  of  Heraclea.  On  a  fudden, 
the  Hljjpodrome  was  encompafTed  by  the  Scythian  cavalry  ; 
the  tremendous  found  of  the  Chagan's  whip  gave  the  fignal 
of  aifault ;  and  Herachus  was  faved  by  the  fleelnefs  of  his 
horfe.  So  rapid  was  the  purluit,  that  the  Avars  almoil 
entered  \he  golden  gate  of  Conllantinople  with  the  flying 
crowds  ;  but  the  plunder  of  the  fuburbs  rewarded  their 
treafon,  and  they  tranfported  beyond  the  Danube  270,000 
captives.  The  Perfian  king  having  ratified  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  partition  with  the  Chagan,  A.  D.  626  ; 
30,000  Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the 
long  wall  of  Conllantinople,  and  drove  into  the  city  a  pro- 
mifcous  crowd  of  peafants,  citizens  and  foldiers.  In  the 
mean  while  the  magillrates  of  the  capital  repeatedly  flrove 
to  purchafe  the  retreat  of  the  Chagan  ,  but  their  deputies 
were  rejefted  and  infulted ;  and  he  fufFcred  the  patricians 
to  Hand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Perfian  envoys,  richly 
drcffed,  were  feated  by  his  fide.  For  ten  fnccefiive  days, 
the  capital  was  affaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  had  made  fome 
progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  attack.  At  length  however,  by 
the  vigorous  refiilance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Avars  were 
repuUed  ;  a  fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  alfo  dellroyed  iu 
the  harbour  ;  the  vallals  of  the  Chagan  threatened  to  defert; 
his  provifions  were  exhaufl;ed,  and  after  burning  his  engines, 
he  gave  the  fignal  of  a  flow  and  formidable  retreat.  To 
the  hollile  league  of  Chofroes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman 
emperor  oppofed  the  honourable  and  ufeful  alliance  of  the 
Turks  ;  and  the  Perfians  were  then  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  retreating  with  precipitation.  Gibbon's  HiH.  vol.  vii. 
viii. 

From  the  annals  of  France,  cited  by  Bolandus,  we  learn, 
that  Thudun,  a  leader  of  the  Avars,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
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Charlemagne,  in  79J,  with  propofaU  for  furrindering  Iiimfelf 
and  his  people  to  that  prince,  and  for  embracing  Chrilliaiiity 
under  liis  aiifpices. 

At  this  day  there  exifls  an  Avarian  nation  in  Daghcftan, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Derbent  and  Kubct,  who,  thougli  by  their 
cohabitation  for  feveral  centuries  with  various  nations,  they 
have  adopted  their  languafre  and  the  Mahortietan  religion, 
have  neverthelcfs  retained  foine  Sarmatian  words,  that  prove 
their  ancient  origin.  They  marched,  fays  Mr.  Tooke  (Hift. 
RiilT.  vol.  i.  p.  9.),  in  the  fourth  century  to  Pannonia,  difpof- 
feiled  the  (laves,  and  eftabhfhed  thcmfjlves  with  thofe  that 
remained.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Malliares  and  Komanes, 
they  colleftively  affumed  the  name  Maihares,  and  by  this 
name  thev  are  (lill  diftinguifhed. 

AVARICUM,  called  alfo  Bituriges,  now  Bourges, 
the  capital  of  the  Bituriges-Cubi,  and  afterwards  of  Aqui- 
tania  Pnma,  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  t'ties  of 
Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conqneft.  About  the 
forty-feventh  Olympiad,  or  592  years  before  the  ChrilHan 
jera,  it  was  the  capital  of  Gaul,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which 
was  fubjeft  to  the  Celtes.  The  Romans  ere6\ed  an  amphi- 
theatre in  this  place,  which  was  not  demoliflicd  before  the 
year  Sco  ;   and  alfo  a  capitol. 

AVARILLO,  Cape,  lies  N.  E.  from  Padaran  bay,  and 
nearly  in  the  foiith-eaft  extremity  of  Cambodia.  N.  lat.  11° 
35'.   E.  long.  I09°2i'.     See  CoMORiN  Ay. 

AVAROMO  Temo,  in  BolrMy,  the  name  of  a  filiquofe 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Brafils.  The  bark  is  externally  of 
acineritious,  and  internally  of  a  deep  red  colour;  and  is  the 
only  part  of  t!ie  plant  ufed  by  the  flcilfnl  for  medicinal  pnr- 
pofes :  though  the  fame  aftringent  qu;ditic3  are  by  fome 
applied  to  the  leaves:  forthebaik,  which  is  of  a  bitter 
taile,  whether  reduced  to  a  powder,  or  boiled  a-d  ufed  by 
way  of  fomentation,  happily  cures  inveterate  and  obilinate 
ulcers,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  has  been  found  to  cure  cancers 
themfelves,  by  means  of  its  remarkably  ckanfmg  and  dryicg 
nature. 

Befide  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  on  account 
of  its  eifetlually  aftringent  quality,  f(;r  baths  defigned  to 
ilrengthen  and  invigorate  the  niufcular  parts  of  the  body, 
when  weakened,  or  too  much  relaxed.  Ray  fays  it  is  much 
ufed  by  courtezans  for  contracting  the  pudenda. 

AVARUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promontory  of 
Hifpania  Tarragonenfis.     Ptolemy. 

AVAS.     See  Athamania. 

AvAS,  in  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Hungary-,  in  the  di- 
ftrift  of  Marmarufs. 

AVAST,  a  term  frequently  ufed  on  board  a  (hip,  fignify- 
j'ng,  to  Hop,  hold,  or  ftay.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian 
Villi  a,  or  baja,  it  is  enough,  it  fujices. 

AVAS  rOMATES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  ot 
Africa,  in  Mauritania.     Amm.  Mare. 

AVATSCHA  or  AwATSKA,  called  alfo  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  of  Kamtfchatka,  lying  in 
N.  lat.  S'-°  5  ''•  and  E.  long.  158=  48'.  The  bay  of  Avatf- 
cha  lies  in  the  bight  of  another  formed  by  cape  Gavareea  to 
the  fouth,  and  Cheepohfltoi  Nofs  to  the  north  :  the  latter 
bearing  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  diftant  from  it 
thirty-two  leagues.  From  cape  Gavareea  to  the  entrance 
of  Avatfcha  bay  the  coaft  bears  to  the  north,  extends  about 
eleven  leagues,  confiils  of  a  chain  of  ragged  chffs  and  rocks, 
and  prefents  in  many  parts  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets, 
which  on  a  nearer  approach  are  found  to  be  low  grounds  con- 
neaine  the  head-lands.  From  the  entvaice  of  AvatWia  bay, 
Chceponfkoi-nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.,  at  the  diilance  of  feventeen 
leao-ues.  The  (liore  on  this  fide  ,s  flat  and  low  with  lulls 
behind  that  rife  gradually  to  a  cot^Hderabk  height.     W  hcu 
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navigators  Approach  this  bay  from  the  fouthward,  this 
difference  of  tlie  land  on  both  fides  r,f  cape  Gavai;.ca  in  lat. 
52°  2 1',  will  direct  them  in  their  courfe  :  when  they  ap. 
proach  it  from  the  luirtliward,  Cheeponficoi-nofs  becon.ei 
Very  confpicuous,  as  it  is  a  high  projefling  head-Ia;id, 
united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  cx'tcnt  of  level  ground 
lower  than  the  Nufs,  and  it  prefents  the  fame  appearance 
both  from  the  north  and  fouth.  The  fituation  of  Avatfeiia 
may  be  alfo  known,,  in  clear  weather,  by  the  two  high 
mountains  to  the  fouth  of  it  ;  of  which  tint  neareft  to  the 
bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  the  other  flat  and  not 
fo  high.  Thefe  very  confpicuous  mountains  alfo  appear 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  ;  tiiat  to  the  wtfl  being  the 
higheil  ;  the  next,  which  is  a  volcano,  may  be  known  by  it» 
fm.oke  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  moll  northcrlv,  it,  a 
duller  of  mountains,  with  fi  veral  flat  tops.  Wit'.iin  the 
capes,  the  entrance  of  Avatfcha  bay  to  the  north  is  pointed 
out  by  a  light-houfe  on  a  perpendicular  headland,  to  the 
eallward  of  which  are  many  funkcn  rocks,  flretching  two 
or  three  miles  into  the  fea  :  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the 
entrance  lies  a  (mall  round  ifland,  principally  compofed  of 
high  pointed  rocks.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  at  firll 
about  three  miles  wide,  and  in  the  narrowed  part  i\  ;  the 
length  in  a  noith-weft  direction  is  four  miles.  Within  the 
mouth  is  a  noble  bafon  about  twenty-l'ive  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  in  which  are  the  harbours  of  Rakowecra  to  the 
eafl,  TarcinfKa  to  the  wefl,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to 
the  north.  Such  is  the  account  of  Avatfclia  given  in  the 
continuation  of  Cook's  voyages.  The  bay  of  Avatfcha,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  I. a  Peroufe,  who  vifited  it  in  I  787, 
is  certainly  th.e  fined,  mod  commodious,  and  fafid  that  can 
poiubly  be  met  with  in  any  part  cf  the  world.  Its  mouth 
is  narrow,  and  fliips  would  be  compelled  to  pafs  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  which  might  be  erected  there.  It  has  ex- 
cellent holding  ground,  as  the  bottom  is  of  mud.  Two 
vaft  harbours,  one  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  on  the  weilcm 
coad,  would  contain  all  the  fhips  of  England  and  France. 
The  rivers  of  Avatfcha  and  Paratounha  empty  themfelves 
into  this  bay  ;  but  they  are  impeded  by  fand  banks,  and 
can  only  be  entered  at  high  water.  The  village  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  fituated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  which,  like  an 
artificial  bank,  forms  behind  the  village  a  httle  harbour, 
inclofrd  like  a  circle,  which  might  accomodate  three  or 
four  difmantled  fhips  during  the  winter  :  its  entrance  is 
Icfs  than  twenty-five  tcifes  wide.  On  the  fide  of  this  bafon 
M.  Kafloff,  the  governor,  propnftd  to  mark  out  the  plaa 
of  a  town  dedined  to  be  the  capital  of  Kamtfchatka,  and 
perhaps  the  grand  centre  of  commerce  with  China,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  America.  A  large  lake  of  foft  water 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  fite  of  this  projected  cit'-,  and  at 
the  didance  of  only  3C0  toifes  are  many  (ma-U  brooks,  the 
junfiion  of  which  would  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  all  the 
commodities  neceffary  for  a  large  cdablifhment.  M.  Kallof 
gave  orders  for  announcing,  that  an  union  of  feveral  didricls 
with  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  would  foon  take  place, 
and  that  he  intended  immediately  to  build  a  church.  The 
ice  in  the  bay  of  Avatfclia  never  extends  within  3  or  400 
toifes  from  tlic  bank  ;  and  during  the  winter  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  land  winds  d:fptrfe  that  which  obdrucls  the 
pafTa-T-e  into  the  rivers  of  Paratounha  and  Avatfcha,  wiiea 
the  navigation  again  becomes  practicable.  This  hay  is  laid 
to  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  Bred,  but  it  aflords 
better  anchorage  by  the  mud  of  its  bottom  ;  its  mouth  is 
ttaiTower,  and  of  courfc  more  cafily  defended.  The  two 
dioals  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  which  are  fcparated  by  a 
large  channel  for  the  pafHige  of  fhips,  may  be  calJy  avoided, 
by  leaving  two  detached  rocks  on  the  eaft.  fhore  open  witd 
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the  lighl-lioufe  point,  and  by  keepiiifj,  on  tVie  contrary, 
(hut  in  with  the  well  fhore,  a  large  rock  on  the  larboard- 
hand,  and  which  is  only  I'eparated  from  the  (liore  by  a 
channel  lefs  than  a  cable's  length  wide.  The  tides  in  this 
bay  are  very  regular ;  and  the  grtateil  rife  of  high  water, 
which  happens  at  half  paft  three  on  the  days  of  new  and  full 
moon,  is  four  feet.  From  M.  Dagelet's  obfervations,  the 
governor's  houfe  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  fituated  in 
N.  lat.  53°  i'.  and  E.  long,  from  Paris,  156°  30'.  La  Pe- 
roufe's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  ch.  22.  p.  117,  &c.  Eng.  Trand. 

AVATHA,  in  Ancient   Geography,   a    town  of  Arabia 

Petraea.     Ptolemy. Alfo  a  town  of  Phoenicia.     Notit. 

Imp. 

AVATICI,  a  people  of  Europe,  in  Gallia  Narbonnenfis, 
whofe  capital  according  to  Pliny  was  Mar'itima;  or  as  Steph. 
Byz.  has  it,  Alafiramcla. 

AVAUNCHERS,  among  Hunters,  the  fecond  branches 
of  a  hart's  horn. 

AUAXA,  or  Auaza,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,  in  Pontus.      Not.  Imp. 

AUB,  in  Gf'igrapky,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  bilhopric  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  river  Gol- 
lach,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Wurzburg,  and  twenty-eight 
north-weft  of  Anfpach. 

AUB  ADE,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  a  concert  given  at  day-break  in 
hot  climates,  in  the  open  air;  generally  by  a  lover  under  the 
v.-indow  of  his  miftrefs.  The  Italians  term  this  harmonical 
morning  falutation,  mattinata  ;  a  noon  fong  of  the  fame 
kind,  g'tornata  ;  evening  fong  or  concert,  ferenata  ;  a  mid- 
night concert,  notturno. 

AUBAGNE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftridl  of  A.ix  ;  three  leagues  eaft  of  Marfeillcs 
and  five  S.  S.  E.  of  Aix.    N.  lat.  43°  17'.   E.  long.  5°  52'. 

AUBAINE,  in  the  French  Cujloms,  a  right  vcfttd  ia 
the  king,  of  being  heir  to  a  foreigner,  who  died  within  his 
dominions. 

The  word  is  formed  of  auha'm,  a  foreigner ;  which  Me- 
nage derives  farther  from  the  Latin,  allLi  nalus ;  Cnjas, 
from  advena,  which  is  the  name  foreigners  bear  in  the  capi- 
tularies of  Charlemagne  ;  Du-Cange,  from  Allanus,  a 
Scot,  or  Iriftiman  ;  becaufe  thefe  were  anciently  much  given 
to  travelling  and  living  abroad. 

The  king  of  France,  by  the  right  of  aubaine,  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  all  foreigners  in  his  dominions  ;  exchifive  of 
all  other  lords,  and  even  of  any  teftament  the  dcceafed  could 
make.  An  ambalTador,  though  not  naturalized,  is  not 
fubje£l  to  the  right  of  aubaine.  The  Swifs,  Savoyards, 
Scots,  and  Portugucfe,  are  alfo  exempted  from  the  aubaine, 
as  being  reputed  natives  and  rcgnicolts. 

M.  de  Lauriere  (GlotTaire  du  Droit  Francois,  art.  Au- 
baine, p.  92.)  produces  feveral  ancient  deeds  which  prove, 
that  in  different  provinces  of  France,  ftrangers  became  the 
flaves  of  the  lord  on  whofe  lands  they  fettled.  Beauma- 
noir  fays  (Couft.  de  Beauv.  ch.  45.  p.  254.),  that  there  are 
feveral  places  in  France,  in  which  if  a  ttrangcr  fixes  his 
refidcnce  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  becomes  the  flave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  As  a  praftice  fo  contraiy  to  humanity 
could  not  fubfift,  the  fuperior  lords  found  it  neceflary  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  levying  certain  annual  taxes  from  aliens, 
or  impofing  upon  them  fome  extraordinary  duties  or  fer- 
vices.  But  when  any  ftrangcr  died,  he  could  not  convey 
his  effcfts  by  a  will  ;  and  all  his  real  as  well  as  perfonal 
eftate  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  to  the 
cxclufion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  praftice  of  confif- 
cating  the  eftates  of  ftrangers  upon  their  death,  was  very 
ancient.     It  is  mentioned,  though  very  obfcurely,  in  a  law 


of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  Si 3.  Not  only  perfons  who  were 
born  in  a  foreign  country  were  fubjett  to  the  droit  d'au- 
baine,  but  in  fome  countries  fuch  as  removed  from  one  dio- 
cefc  to  another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another. 
"  It  is  fcarcely  poffiblc,"  fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hift.  Ch.  V. 
vol.  i.  p.  397-),  "  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to 
the  intercourfe  between  nations.  Something  fimilar  to  it 
may  be  found  in  the  ancient  laws  of  every  kingdom,  in 
Europe.  With  refpeft  to  Italy,  fee  Murat.  Ar.t.  vol.  ii. 
p.  14."  It  is  no  fmall  difgrace  to  the  French  jurifprndence, 
that  this  barbarous,  inhofpitable  cuftom,  (hotfld  have  to  long 
remained  in  a  nation  fo  highly  civilized. 

AUBAIS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  one  league  S.  E.  of  Sommieres,  and 
three  and  a  half  S.  W.  of  Nifmes. 

AUBE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Aubcrivc, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Manic,  pafi'es  by  Fcrt  fur 
Aube,  Bar  fur  Arbe,  Dienville,  Arcis,  &c.  and  joins  the 
Seine  feven  miles  below  Mery.  Aube  gives  name  to  a 
department  which  it  waters.  This  department  is  one  of 
the  four  into  which  the  province  of  Chanipaigne  is  dif- 
triouted.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments 
of  Upper  Marne,  Marne  and  Seine,  and  Marne  ;  on  the . 
eaft  by  that  of  the  Upper  Marne  ;  on  the  fouth  by  thofe 
of  Cote  d'Or  and  the  Yonne ;  and  on  the  weft  by  this  laft, 
and  that  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  The  fuperficies  is  about 
1,196,370  fquare  acres,  or  6(0,6oS  heftares  ;  its  popula- 
tion confifts  of  228,814  perfons;  and  it  is  divided  into  five 
communal  diftricls. 

AUBENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillrirt 
of  Coiron,  three  and  a  half  leagues  S.  W.  of  Privas.  N. 
lat.  44°  32'.   E.  long.  4°  32'. 

AUBENTON,  a  town   of  France,  in    the  department       m 
of  the  Ailne,  and  chief  place  of  a   canton,  in   the  diftridl 
of  Vervins,     nine  leagues   N,  E.  of  Laon,     and   three  and 
three  quarters  eaft  of  Vervins. 

AUBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 
Lintz. 

AUBERIVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dilhidl  of 
Rheims,  on  the  Suippe,  15  miles  north  of  Chalons. — Alfo, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Langres, 
1  2  miles  fouth-weft  of  Langres. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  thediftrifl  of  Vienne,  five  miles  fouth  of  Vienne. 

AUBERT,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a  French  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1642,  and  at  an  early  age  difcovered 
marks  of  genius,  and  a  tondntfs  for  books.  He  was  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  reputation  and  fuccels  in  his  profeftion,  and 
employed  in  feveral  offices  in  his  native  city.  His  library, 
which  was  large  and  valuable,  he  left  for  public  ufc  to  the 
city  of  Lyons.  He  publiflied,  befides  a  fmall  romance 
which  he  wrote  at  feventeen,  intitled  "  Rttour  de  I'lfle 
Amour,"  a  collection  of  "  Fattums"  of  various  advocates, 
in  2  vols.  4to.,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1710  ;  and  a  much  im- 
proved edition  of  "  Richelet's  Diftionary,"  publilhtd  in 
1728,  in  3  vols.  fol.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hift. 

AUBERTIN,  Edmund,  a  learned  French  divine  of  the 
reformed  church,  was  born  at  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  in 
'595'  cliofen  miniiler  of  the  church  of  Chartrcs,  in  l6i8; 
and  removed  to  the  church  of  Paris,  in  1631.  His  famous 
work,  intitled  "  L'Euchariftie  de  I'Ancicnne  Eglife,"  and 
printed  in  folio  in  1633,  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  re- 
formers, but  gave  great  offence  to  the  catholics.     In  this 
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Voik  lie  difciiTres  the  fiibjea  of  tlie  ancient  cliurch,  on 
tlie  grounds  of  reafoii  ami  fcripture,  and  examines  the  faith 
of  the  church  for  the  fix  firil  centuries,  in  order  to  fliew, 
tliat,  throu;rh  tlie  whole  of  tl.is  period,  the  doarines  of 
tranfubftantiation  and  of  the  real  pcifon  were  unknown. 
The  hiftorical  part  of  this  performance  was  anfwcred  hy 
Arnaud,  and  other  Port  Royal  divines,  in  a  work  intitlcd 
"  I,a  Perpctuite  de  la  Foi."  Aubertin  became  the  object 
of  clerical  odium;  a  piocefs  was  inftitnted  againll  liim  for 
llyling  hinifelf  paftor  of  the  reformed  church  of  Paris, 
and  he  was  fufpended  two  or  three  )-ears  for  fomc  cxnrtf- 
fions  which  he  ufcd  in  the  pulpit.  Intolerant  bigotry  pur- 
fued  him  to  his  laft  moments.  On  his  death-bed,  and  when 
be  was  jull  expiring,  Ollerius,  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice, 
^vith  a  bailiff  av.d  an  armed  mob,  confilling  of  forty  perfons, 
intruded. on  his  retirement  ;  under  a  pretence,  that  he  wilhed 
to  make  an  abjurati.ni  before  a  priell,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing,  and  that  they  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  difourdening  his  confcience.  The  leader  of 
this  gang  obtained  admittance  by  feigning  himfclf  to  be 
aphyfician.  "i'he  honell  Aubertin,  rouzed  by  this  intrnfion 
and  affault,  dillinclly  declared  his  perfeverance  in  the  faith 
of  the  reformed  church.  Vv'hen  the  curate  and  bailiff  witli- 
drew,  the  n;ob  were  with  difiicnlty  perfiiadcd  to  depart 
without  plundering  the  houfe.  In  tliefc  liappicr  days  this 
extreme  of  bigotiTj  which  would  not  aUow  a  man  of  dif- 
tinguillied  probity  and  worth  to  die  in  peace,  and  which  at 
a  feafon,  when 

"  Claudicat  ingenium,  delirat  linguaque  menfque," 

l.ucret.  1.  iii.  v.  454. 

"  When  reafon  halts,  and  thought  and  fpcecli  are  wild," 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a  declaration,  wiiicli  his 
found  reafonhad  difclaimed,  will  be  univerfaUy  reprobated  and 
condemned.  This  good  man  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  i6j2, 
at  the  age  of  57  years.  A  Latin  trar.flation  of  his  work  by 
liimfelf,  was  publilhed  at   Devcnter  in  1654,  folio.     Gen. 

i;ict. 

AUBERY,  or  Aubry,  John,  was  phyflcian  to  the 
Due  de  Monlpenfier.  He  was  educated  under  the  famous 
l)u  Laurens  ;  publiffied  in  1604,  "  Les  Bains  de  Dourbon- 
Lancv  ;"  and  in  1608,  "  De  leftituenda  ct  vindicanda  Me- 
dicinx  Dignitatc;"  both  at  Paris:  but  the  work  which  gained 
him  moft  reputation,  and  which  is  ftill  in  requell,  is  his 
"Antidote  de  PAniour,"  i2mo.,  firft  printed  in  1599, 
and  fince  at  Delft,  1663. 

AuBERY,  Anthony,  a  French  hiftorian,  was  born  in 
1617,  and  after  having  been  educated  at  Paris  for  the  law, 
retired  into  the  tranquillity  of  private  hfe,  and  devoted  hiin- 
felf  to  lullorical  refearch'es.  In  1642,  his  "  General  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Cardinals"  was  publiflied  in  5  vols.  4to. ;  in 
1649,  appeared  his  liiftorical  treatife  "  On  the  J're-cmin- 
cnce  of  the  Kings  of  France  above  tlie  Kings  ot  Spain  and 
the  Emperors;"  in  1654,  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Joyeufc,  and  CollcAion  of  Letters  written  by  that  Car- 
dinal to  Henry  III.  ;"  and  in  1660,  his  "  Hilloiy  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  containing  the  principal  t vents  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII."  in  folio,  which  was  accompanitd  by  two 
other  w.lumes  of  titles,  letters,  difpatehcs,  iullruc'tions, 
and  memoirs,  ferving  as  documents  and  vouchers  to  the 
general  hillory.  When  Bertier  the  printer  waited  upon 
the  queen  regent,  requefting  her  authority  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  which  contained  fevere  ibiaurcs  ou  many 
perfons  in  high  life,  it  is  faid  that  tlic  queen  rcp'ied, 
"  Finifli  your  work  without  fear;  and  put  vice  to  the  biufli, 
that  virtue  alone  may  dare  to  (hew  her  face  in  trance." 
Aubery,  notwithllanding  the  freedom  «itli  uhieh  he  wrote, 
has  been  charged  with  drawing,  in  tiii.s  work,  too  flattering 
a  piaure   of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  lius  been   faiJ  that 
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thii  was  done,  from  lucrative  motives,  for  gratifyingf  the 
vanity  of  the  duchefs  d'Arguiilon,  the  cardiuHl's  niece. 
A  book,  written  by  Aubery  in  lC6-i,  on  the  jull  prctcn- 
hoiis  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  empire,  ar.d  dedicated  in 
Louis  XLV.  alarmed  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  excited 
complaints  againll  the  autlior,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Baftile,  in  order  to  filence  and  conciliate  them,  but  he  wa* 
foon  rcleafed.  This  work  was  followed  by  a  treatife  "  0:« 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,"  and  another  of  little  value,  <•  On 
the  Regale,  or  the  right  of  enjoying  the  Revenues  of  vacant 
Biflioprics."  Hii  Idft  work,  publi(hed  in  4  vols.  izmo.  ia 
1751,  was  "  The  Hiftory  of  Cardinal  Mazari^i."  The 
faas  coUefled  in  this  publication  from  the  rcgilUri  of  par- 
liament, now  no  longer  to  be  found,  conftitut;  its  chief 
excellence;  for  neitlier  tlie  Ajie  nor  method  of  it  have 
much  to  recommend  them,  and  the  author  had  not  fuf- 
ficient  independence  of  mind  or  fitiiation  to  write  witli 
impartiality.  While  he  was  preparing  for  tlic  prcf*  oilier 
hiftorical  C'llkaions,  his  life,  which  had  been  fpent  in  a 
courfe  of  literary  labour  and  induftr)-,  was  terminated  by 
an  accident  in  1^195,  at  the  age  of  7R.  Journal  des  Sea- 
vans,  t.  xxiii.  p.  185.     Nouv.  l3ia.  Hill. 

AvBERY,  Lovis  DL  Mairii  R,  a  French  hift.orian  of  the 
17th  century,  accompanied  his  father,  who  went,  whilft  he 
was  young,  as  ambaffador  to  Holland,  and  vifitcd  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Italy.  On  hij  rctuni  to  Pa-is,  he  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  queen  regent ;  but  having  r,o 
public  employment,  he  retired,  after  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
to  his  family  manfion,  and  fpcnt  his  time  in  literary  avoca- 
tions. He  died  in  16S7,  and  his  works  were  "  Memoirs  for 
the  hiftory  of  Hollandj"  publifhed  in  two  vols.  1 2mo.  in 
1682  ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  Hamburg,  Lubcck,  Holllcin, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,"  pubhlhcd  after  his  death, 
and  both  printed  together  at  AmlUrdam  in  1736.  The 
former  work  contains  intercfting  facis,  though  it  gave 
offence  to  the  Dutch.     Nouv.  Dicl.  Hift. 

AUBETERRE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charcnte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  dillria  of  Barbcficus:,  fix  leagues  fouth-caft  of  Barbc- 
fieux,  and  75  fouth  of  Angoulefme.  N.  lat.  45'  15'.  E.  long. 
0°  10'. 

AUBETTE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Seine,  near  Rouen. 

AUBEVILLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftria  of  Montdidier,  thirteen  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Araiens. 

AvEEviLLiERS  {La),  3.  town  of  France,  one  league 
N.N.E.  of  Paris. 

AITBIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrid  of 
Clermont-Scrand,  one  league  fouth-eaft  of  Clermont. 

AuBiERts  tZ-cj),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevrts,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftria  of  Chalillon  fur  Sevre,  2i  leagues  E.N. E.  of  Cha- 
tillun. 

AUBIGNE',  Theodore-Aoripta  D',  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  St.  Maury,  near  Pons,  in  Saintonge,  in  1550; 
but,  although  he  was  belimcs  a  pnificient  in  literature,  the 
circumrtanccs  of  his  family,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  pioleffion  of  aims.  In  the  fer- 
vice  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  then  king  of  Navarre,  he  fo 
far  recommended  himfell  to  the  royal  favour,  as  to  obtais 
feviral  confuUrabL  pofts,  both  of  honour  and  profit.  Such 
was  his  known  and  approved  fidelity,  that  his  royal  maftcr 
received  his  remonftranecs  on  fuch  parts  of  his  private  and 
public  cundua  as  defeived  animadverfion,  without  offence. 
"  The  word  of  D'Aubigne  difconterted  (faid  Henry  on  one 
oceallon  it  uorth  a?  much  as  thegrilitude  of  anoiLci  man:" 
R  r  "J 
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and  when  he  was  reproached  for  his  friend{hip  for  La  Tre- 
moiiille,  whom  Henry  had  difgraced  and  baniflied,  he  ex- 
ciifed  himfelf  by  faying.  "Sire,  he  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  loll  the  favour  of  his  matter — could  I  withdraw  from 
him  my  friend(hip  when  he  has  moll  need  of  it:"  D'Au- 
bigne,however,  found  at  length  that  extreme  frankncfsbecoraes 
not  only  unacceptable  but  otTenfive  to  the  beft  of  princes. 
H;  therefore  quitted  the  court  and  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  died  much  honoured  and  regretted,  in 
1630,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  By  his  wife,  Sulanna  de 
Lczai,  he  had  feveral  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  father 
of  the  famous  madame  de  Maintenon.  The  principal  of  his 
works  is  "  An  Univerfal  Hiflor)-  from  1550  to  iCor, 
with  an  abridged  account  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV."  in 
3  vols,  folio,  printed  in  1616,  1618,  and  1620.  Thcllyleis 
exceptionable,  being  partly  vulgar  and  partly  afFecled  and 
turgid,  but  the  fentiments  are  free,  and  the  reprefentations 
of  the  tranfatlions  and  characlers  of  the  times  in  general 
are  impartial.  On  the  appearance  of  the  firfl.  volume,  in 
which  the  charafter  of  Henry  HI.  is  reprefented  in  an 
odious  and  contemptible  light,  the  parliament  of  Paris  con- 
demned it  to  the  flames.  The  detail  of  the  military  opera- 
tions is  the  part  of  the  work  that  has  been  mod  eftecmed  for 
its  accuracy.  The  "  Confefiion  of  Sancy,"  and  the  "  Barou 
de  Foeneile,"  are  two  fatirical  poems ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
commended  for  its  vein  of  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery; 
but  the  fecond,  though  not  lefs  acrimonious,  is  of  a  grolfer 
kind.  Bcfides  mifcellanous  pieces,  tragedies,  poems,  &c. 
D'Aubigne  alfo  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,"  which 
were  not  publiilied  till  1731.  They  abound  with  curious 
and  free  anecdotes,  and  exhibit  a  lively  pifture  of  the  man. 
Of  thefe  we  have  an  Engliili  tranflation.  Gen.'Dicl.  Nouv. 
Dia.  Hiftor. 

AUBIGNY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  thedittria  of  St.  Pol,  eight  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Pol— 
Alfo,  a  tov^n  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a  diftria  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  fix  leagues  north-weil  of  Sancerre, 
and  7  J  north  of  Bourges.  In  1442,  Charles  VH.  granted 
the  ellate  of  Aubigny  to  John  Stuart,  conllable  of  Eng- 
land and  his  heirs  male,  as  a  recompence  for  fervices  rendered 
to  him  in  France,  with  remainder  to  the  crown  on  failure  of 
male  iffue.  This  reverfionary  claule  took  effea  in  the  i6th 
centnry,  by  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart  without  iffue. 
Lewis  XIV.  made  a  new  grant  in  favour  of  Charles  II.  king 
of  England,  the  defcendant  of  John  Stuart,  and  made  the 
tftate  a  duchy  annexing  a  peerage  to  it  in  favour  of  Charles 
Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  (natural  foil  of  Charles  II.  by 
Louifa  de  Quervuaille,  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth),  from 
whom  it  defcended  to  the  prefent  duke.  The  right  of  peerage 
to  this  cflate  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  con- 
firmed to  the  prefent  duke,  and  regillered  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  in  1777.     N.  lat.  47*^  29'.      E.  long.^2"  20'. 

AUBIN,  in  French  Hobh'in,  in  the  Manege,  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  word  Uhino,  fignifying  a  little  horfe.  Ac- 
cordingly the  light-armed  troops  were  termed  in  unclaffical 
Latin  HobliarVi,  in  contradilliuftion  to  the  cataphraai,  or 
heavy-armed  troops.     Bcreiiger.     See  Hobby. 

Aubin'j,  St.,  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  ifiand  of 
of  Jerfey,  in  the  Eiighlh  channel;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
is  a  town  of  the  fame  name  with  a  good  harbour,  defended 
by  a  fort  near  the  fouth-wefl  extremity;  three  miles  weft 
from  St.  Heller's.     N.  lat.  49°  7'.   W.  long.  2°  15'. 

AuBiN,  St.,  is  alfo  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Neuchatel. 

AUBLETI.A.,  in  Botany  (named  after  M.  F.  Aublct, 
author  of  the  Hiilory  of  Plants  in  Guiana).  Schreb.  889. 
Apeiba,  Aubl.  213.  Swartz.Prod.  82.  Sloanea,  Lxfl.  3 1 1 . 
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Ch^s,  pctyani^na  monogynia.  Gen.  Char.  C^7.  perianth  fivc- 
leaved,  rigid,  fpreading,  coloured  within,  pubefcent  without, 
deciduous,  five -parted;  parts  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  with 
thick  margins,  which  before  flowering  are  contiguous.  Cor. 
petals  five,  roundifh-oblong,  fmaller  than  the  calyx,  with 
very  fliort  claws.  Slam,  filaments  very  many,  very  flinrt ; 
anthers  ovate-oblong,  outwardly  gilibons,  gaping  on  the 
inner  fide,  foliaceous  at  the  tip,  acute,  the  exterior  ones 
llevlle,  lanceolate,  ending  in  a  foliaceous  point,  fliorter  than 
the  corolla.  Fiji,  germ  roundilh,  deprefled;  llyle  long,  flri- 
ated,  gradually  thickening,  llightly  incurved;  iligma  tpicad- 
ing,  perforated,  ten-toothed.  Per.  capfule  large,  oibiculate, 
depreffcd,  coriaceous,  ecliinate,  ten-ceiled,  gaping  at  the 
bafe.  Sera's,  vc.-y  many,  fmnll,  roundilh,  foniewhat  com- 
preffed;   receotacle  of  the  feeds,  flefhv. 

Elf.  Gen.  Char.      Ca/.    five-l'eaved.       Cor.    fivc-petallcd. 
Caff,  many- ceiled,  echinate,  with  man}"  feeds  in  each  cell. 

Species,    I.  A.  Tiboiirl/oii,    apeiba  tibourbou.   Aubl.  1.  c. 
Swartz.   1.  c.      "  Leaves   acutely  ferrate,  hirfute."     A  tree 
of  a  middling  fize,  having  a  trunk  feven  or  eiglit  feet  high, 
and  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  irregular,  chopped,  foft  bark, 
which  is  fibrous,  and  fit  for  making  ropes.    Wood  white  and 
hght;  branches  fpreading  in  all  direaions,  and  bent  down; 
twigs  villofe ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  the 
bafe,  green  above,  on  fliort  petioles;  ftipules  in  pairs,  acute; 
flowers  in  racemes,  oppolite  to  the  leaves.     A  pair  of  i;ppo- 
fite  braaes  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  each  twig,  and  four  at 
the  peduncle.     The  raceme,  peduncles,  and  under  fide  of  the 
leaves,  are  covered  with  ruflet-coloured  hairs.     A   native  of 
Bralil,  Guiana,  the  iflands  of  Cayenne  and  Tobago.  Apeiba 
is  the  Eralilian  name,  and  Tibourbou  the  Caribbean.     2.  A. 
Pelonmo  apeiba  potoumo.  Aubl.  I.e.   Swaitz,  1.  c.   "Leaves 
elliptic,  acute,  terrulate,  hoary  beneath."     This  tree  often 
rifes  forty  feet  high,  with  a  brown,  thick,  filamentofe  bark, 
fit  for  cordage.     Wood  w'litifli,  foft;  branches  fpreading, 
arifing   from  the   top   of  the  trunk;  leaves  alternate,  nine 
inches  long,  and  fnir  brond,   entire,  fmooth,  ending   in   a 
point,  petiolated ;   flowers  yellow,  in  racemes    oppolite    to 
the  leaves,  on  long  peduncles,  furroundcd  by  fourlarge  fcales 
at  the    bafe.     A   native   of  Guiana,  in  the  vail  forells   of 
Sinemari.      It  is  called  petoumo  by  the  Caribbtes.     3.  A. 
afpera.     Aubl.  and  Swartz.  I.e.      "  Leaves    quite    entire, 
pubefcent  beneath;  fruit  comprefled."     A  tree  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high,  with  bark  and  wood   Hke  thofe  of  the 
preceding.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  fmoolh,  pointed,  rounded 
at  the  bafe,  five  inches  long,  on  a  fliort  footllalk,  at  the  bafe 
of  which  are  two  ftipules,  which  foon  fall  ofl ;   flowers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  in  racemes  which  have  at  the 
bafe  two  braaes,  and  at  the  divifious  three  or  four  fcales, 
fi-om    which    Ipiing    three    yellow    flowers.       A   native   of 
Guiana  and   Cayenne.      It   is  alfo   called  petoumo  by  the 
Caribbees.    ^.  A.,  lavis.    Aubl.  1.  c.  t.2  14.    (apeiba  glabra) 
'•■  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides;  fruit  rough, de- 
preffcd."     A  tree  of  middling  fize,  with  a  trunk  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high;  its  wood  is  very  light;  leaves  ovate,  acu- 
minate, on    fliort  footllalks;  ftipules   in   pairs,   fhort,  deci- 
duous; flowers  in  racemes,  greenifh.     A  n.itive  of  Guiana, 
flowering  in  May.     The  inhabitants  call  it  Ivouyra,  and  ufe 
pieces   of  the  wood  rounded  and  pointed  to   procure  lire: 
hence  the  Creoles  call  it  bois  de  meche. 

AUBONDAGE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meiirte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diftria  of  Chateau-Salins,  fix  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chateau- 
Salins. 

AUBONNE,  the  name  of  a  government  and  of  a  town 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Swifferland,  whicli  was  formerly  a 
lordfhip,  belonging  to  the  marquis  du  Qucine,  purchafed  by 
him  of  the  famous  traveller,  Tavernier,  and  afterwards  fold 
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to  Bjine;  eleven  miles  W.S.W.  of  Laufanne.  Tiie  town 
is  iituated  near  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  an  eminence, 
with  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  runs 
with  an  impetuous  torrent.  The  form  of  tiit  town  is  that 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  its  upper  part  is  a  handfome 
caiUe,  from  tlietop  of  which  may  be  ften  not  only  the  town 
and  its  adjacent  fields,  but  the  whole  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  land  that  furrounds  it.  In  the  calUe  of  Aubonne, 
as  well  as  at  Thonen  in  Savoy,  which  is  oppofite  to  it  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  lake,  is  a  tower  covered  with  tin,  which 
makes  a  glittering  appearance  when  the  fun  fhines  upon  it. 
In  the  balliage  of  Aubonne  are  feveral  villages,  mod  of 
w!)ich  lie  at  the  foot  of  mount  Jura;  and  in  one  part  of  this 
mountain  is  a  deep  cave,  which  forms  a  natural  ice-houfe; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  it  afcends  the  noife  of  a  fubter- 
raneous  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Aubonne,  becaufe  it 
firft  appears,  with  feveral  fources,  about  loo  paces  from  the 
foot  of  this  mountain. 

AUBREY,  in  Latin  Albericus,  Johm,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  Englifh  antiquary,  was  born  at  Eallon  Piercy  in 
Wiltfhire,  in  1625  or  1626 ;  and  after  preparatory  education 
at  Malmelbury,  entered  in  1642  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Trinity  college  at  Oxford.  Whilll  he  was  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  afGfted  in  compiling  materials  for  the  "  Mo- 
nafticon  Anglicanum."  In  1646,  he  was  admitted  a 
iludcnt  in  the  Middle  Temple;  but  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  derangement  of  his  affairs,  devolved  upon 
him  much  bufinefs  and  many  perplexing  law-fuits,  which 
prevented  him  from  profecuting  his  legal  ftudies.  How- 
ever he  did  not  abandon  his  favourite  purfuit,  but  main- 
tained a  regular  correfpondence  with  the  lovers  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  furnifhed  Antony  Wood  with  many  valuable  ma- 
terials for  his  great  work.  .  He  alfo  prefcrvcd  an  intimacy 
with  feveral  of  thofe  philofophical  friends,  who  formed  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1662. 
His  domeftic  circumllances  were  peculiarly  diftrefling;  for 
he  married  unfuitably,  and  by  the  total  lofs  of  his  patri- 
mony he  was  reduced  to  abfolute  indigence.  But  he  had 
the  wifdom  and  fortitude  to  adapt  his  mind  to  his  circum- 
ftances;  and  accordincrly  he  fays  of  himfelf,  "  From  1670, 
I  have,  I  thank  God,  enjoyed  a  happy  dclitefcency." 
"  This  obfcurity,  which  he  calls  happy,  confided  in  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  genius,  w-hile  he  owed  his  fubfiftence  to 
the  kindnefs  of  his  friends;  and  in  labouring  to  inform  the 
world,  in  which  he  knew  not  how  to  live."  The  principal 
of  thofe  who  contributed  to  his  fupport  was  lady  Long  of 
Dravcot  in  Wiltfhire,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  an  apartment 
till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  170c,  as  he 
was  on  a  journey  to  Oxford.  Aubrey  was  a  good  clalTical 
fcholar,  a  tolerable  naturalift,  and  a  moll  laborious  anti- 
quarian ;  but  he  was  credulous,  and  addifted  to  fuperilition. 
His  works  were  numerous,  but  moll  of  them  were  left  be- 
hind him  in  MS.  Thefe  are  i.  "  The  life  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmefbury,"  never  pubhfhed,  but  having  fup- 
plied  materials  for  Dr.  Blackbourne's  account  of  this  phi- 
lofopher.  2.  "  Milcellanies  upon  the  following  fubjctls; 
viz.  Day-fatality,  Local-fatality,  Ollenta,  Omens,  Dreams, 
Apparitions,  Voices,  &c.  &c.  Corpfe-candles  in  Wales, 
Magic,  &c.  Second-fighted  perfons,  &c."  This  work,  the 
title  of  which  fufficientiy  indicates  the  trifling  talle  and 
credulous  difpofitiou  of  tiie  author,  was  printed  in  1 696,  and 
Aubrey  left  correftions  and  additions  for  a  fecond  edition, 
which  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1721.  3.  "  A  Peram- 
bulation of  the  county  of  Surrey,  begun  1673,  ended 
1692  ;"  printed  in  l  719,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  and  often  refen-ed  to 
by  topographical  writers.  4.  "  The  Natural  Hillory  of  the 
north  divifion  of  Wiltfhire,"  never  pubhfhed.  5.  "  Menu- 
nieuta  Britannica,   or  a  difcourfc  concenung  Stonehenge, 
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and  RoUrich  ftones  in  Oxfordfliire."  M.S.  On  tlicfe  fub- 
jefts,  Aubrey's  judgment  was  held  in  high  cHimstion  by 
Mr.  Toland;  and  it  was  his  opiuion  that  thcfe  remains  are 
druidical,  and  anterior  to  the  Roman  invafion  of  Britain. 
6.  "  Architcftonica  Sacra,  a  dilfertation  concerning  the 
manner  of  our  church-building  in  England."  MS.  7.  "  The 
idea  of  univerfal  education,"  and  fe\tral  letters  on  natural 
philofophy,  and  other  curious  topics,  publifhcd  in  "  Ray's 
Letters,"  by  Derliam,  and  other  Cilleclions.  Among  hi» 
MSS.  at  Oxford,  there  is  one  wliich  is  an  account  of 
Englifh  wiiters,  efpecially  poets,  with  many  of  whom  the 
author  was  well  acquainted.  This  MS.  "  was  lent  to 
Wood,  wliilc  he  was  drawing  up  his  "  Athcni;"  but 
Wood  greatly  cafliated  the  MS.  while  it  was  in  his  pof- 
feffion.  Wood's  account  of  Milton,  the  firll  that  cvi-r  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  which  has  fincc  furnifhed  the  fubflance 
of  all  the  materials  riow  extant  of  Milton's  life,  was  literally 
taken  fromthis  MS."  See  Warton's  Life  of  Dr.  R.  BathurA, 
p.151  — 153.     Biog.  Brit. 

AUBURG,  in  GiO^rapliy,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tli« 
circle  of  Wcllphaha,  and  county  of  Diepholz,  fix  miles  call 
of  Diepholz. 

AUBURN,  or  AuEOURN,  is  a  fmall  town  in  Wilt-Tiire, 
76  miles  well  from  London.  It  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Kennet,  and  has  a  fmall  market  on  Tu<.fdays.  Its  in- 
habitants are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fuflians,  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  which  is  annually  fent  to 
the  metropolis.  The  foil  of  Auburn  and  its  vicinity  i< 
chiefly  gravel,  with  a  fubftratum  of  chalk.  About  one  mik 
from  the  town  is  a  very  extenfive  rabbit  warren,  whence 
many  hundred  couple  of  rabbits  are  fent  to  London  dur- 
ing t!ie  proper  feafon.  Aubum  fuffercd  materially  in  its 
trade  and  buildings  by  a  furious  fire  that  occurred  here  on 
the  twelfth  of  September  1 7^)0,  when  feventy-two  houfes, 
and  other  property,  to  the  eftimated  amount  of  20.000I., 
were  confumed.  By  means  of  a  pubhc  fubfcription,  the 
dillreffed  inhabitants  obtained  fome  remuneration  for  their 
loffes ;  but  the  town  has  never  recovered  the  ferious  injury  it 
then  fuflained. 

AUBUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a 
dillricl  in  the  department  of  the  Creufc,  fourteen  leagues 
wefl  of  Clermont.  Its  manufaclure  of  tapcllr)-  renders  the 
town  populous.     N.  lat.  45°  58'.   E.  long.  2°  15'. 

AUC.A.,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
forty-five  leagues  north-eafl  of  Zareng. 

AUCAGUERELE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Adel.       N.  lat.  9°  10'.     E.  long.  44°  25'. 

AUCAS,  the  name  of  a  warlike  and  independcM  tribe 
in  South  America,  occupying  the  fame  parts  of  Paraguay 
with  the  Adiponians,  and  refcmbhng  them  in  their  dilpoC- 
tion  and  manners. 

AUCH,  a  oity  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gers.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Ar- 
magnac,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  who  had  the.  title  of 
primate  of  Aquitaine;  and  it  «-as  the  metropolis  of  Gaf- 
cogny.  It  is  feated  near  the  Ger?,  on  the  decli\  ity  of  a 
hill.  Some  of  the  ftreats  are  ftraight,  well  paved,  and  full 
of  neat  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  a  larcjc  and  beautiful 
building,  adorned  with  painted  windows,  wliofe  colourings 
are  bright  and  fuperior  to  mofl  of  the  kind.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  eflimated  at  6oco.  The  country 
round  Auch  cjiififls  ^f  high  limellone  hills,  with  narrow 
vallies,  in  which  are  many  vines,  and  in  the  vinc)-ards  arcailo 
fig-trees.     N.  lat.  43"  40'.  E.  long,  o'  40'. 

AUCHA,  in  McierA  Geography,  a  river,  upon  which  was 
feated  the  town  of  Galtis.  r  i^        c 

AUCHASES,  in   GfO!^raph\;  the  name  of  a   inbe  of 

mount  Caucafus,  called  alfo  Abafes,  or  Abafgcs,  who  dwell 
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en  the  fonthern  fide  of  ihe  Kuban,  and  on  the  caflcrn  coafts 
of  the  Euxini'.  The  proper  Auchafia  or  Abafa  is  under 
the  Ottoman  fupreinacy,  having  a  prince,  who  refidf  s  at 
Anehopia.  The  weiltrn  races  of  the  Aucliafians  acknow- 
ledge the  parainount  fovertignty  of  the  khan  uf  the  Crimea; 
and  thefe  are  they  who  at  prefent  belong  to  the  RiifTun  Kii- 
ban.    They  iroftly  live  about  tlic  river  Laba.    See  Abas«a. 

AUCHAT^'E,  in  Anc'unt  Geography,  a  people  of  Afi.t, 
in  Scythia. 

AITCHENIA,  in  Entomology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
coleopterous  infefts,  adopted  after  profcfTor  Thunberg,  by 
Mr.  Marfham,  in  his  late  and  very  excellent  work  infilled 
Entomologia  Britannicn.  It  comprthends  a  tribe  of  infet\? 
before  arranged  with  the  Linnzan  chrvfomelj;,  and  among 
themfeveralwhichLinnsEiishad  himfclf  affigncdto  that  genus; 
fuch  as  merdigera,  12-punftata,  afparagi,  oyanella,  me- 
lanop?,  flavipes,  hirta,  4-maeulata,  and  tenella;  to  which 
Mr.  Marlhani  adds  the  lubfpinofa  and  rufipes  {crlo-fruii-^) 
of  Fabricius;  and  a  new  fpecies  which  he  names  flavicolhs. 
The  charafter  of  the  auchenia  genus  is,  antennae  filiform; 
head  advanced ;  thorax  cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the 
wing-cafes;  and  the  body  oblong.  T.  1.  p. 2 13. 

AUCHIS^,  \n  yincient  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  the  Cyrenaic  territory. 

AUCKLAND,  or  Bishop  Auckland,  in  Geography, 
is  a  neat  market  and  corporate  town  fituated  about  ten  miles 
fouth-wefl  from  Durham,  and  246  N.  by  W.  from  London. 
This  place  obtained  the  latter  name  at  the  time  of  biihop 
Bee,  who  is  faid  to  have  built  a  magnificent  caltellated  edi- 
fice here  during  his  prelacy,  which  continued  from  1283  to 
1310.  But  this  building  has  been  wholly  deftroyed,  and 
fucceeding  bifhops  have  erefted  and  enlarged  another  noble 
manCon  where  the  prefent  dioceian  occafionally  refides. 
Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  the  palace  and  grounds  as  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  grand.  "  Nothing"  he  obferves,  "  can  equal 
the  approach  to  the  former  through  the  latter,  which  is  va- 
ried with  verdant  (lopes,  rifing  hills,  woods,  and  deep  pre- 
cipices impending  over  the  Wear."  The  ground  on  which 
the  town  and  callle  are  placed  is  of  an  angular  form,  and 
the  Ilreets  are  extended  on  the  fides  of  the  angle,  having  the 
callle  at  one  cf  the  terminating  points.  The  eminence  is 
walhed  on  the  north  fide  by  the  river  Wear,  and  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  river  Gainelefs  ;  the  banks  are  formed  into 
hanging  gardens,  and  the  whole  afpeft  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  town  is  built  on  high  ground,  which  rifes  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain  be- 
low, and  the  fteepnei's  of  the  roads  that  approach  the  town 
Tenders  them  very  dlfagrceablc  and  difficult  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  carriages.  A  free  grammar  fchool  was  founded  here 
by  Anne  Swyfte,  under  letters  patent  from  James  L  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  further  endowed  in 
17S3,  and  is  held  in  an  apartment  under  a  fmall  and  neat 
chapel  which  was  then  rebuilt  by  a  lubfcription  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  dedicated  to  St.  Ann.  Asthe  paiiih  cluu'ch 
is  at  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  a  village  about  one  mile  dillant 
from  the  town,  this  was  a  neceffary  improvement.  Here  are 
a  weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  three  annual  fairs.  The 
market  place  is  a  large  open  fpace  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  on  its  weltern  fide  has  lately  been  eretted  and 
tftabliihcd  a  large  manufaftory  for  printing  all  kinds  of  cot- 
tons, callicoes,  mullins,  &c.  On  the  nortli-well  is  a  fub- 
ftantial  o!J  bridge,  built  by  bifhop  Skirluw  about  1403, 
over  the  rivet  Wear;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  four 
cr  tiye  refpeftable  and  handfome  gentlemen's  feats.  Le- 
land's  Itin.vol.  i.  and  Hutchins's  Hillory  of  the  County  of 
Durham,  vol.  iii. 

AUCTA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Chrysomela, 
with  an  azure  Ihining  thorax ;    wing-cafes   blue,    dotted, 


with   a  red   margin.   Fabricius.     A  native  of  Europe.     In 
fize  and  appearance  it  rcfembles  Chrysomela  marginala. 

AucTi,  a  fpecies  of  Vespa,  of  a  black  colour,  with 
the  anterior  margin  yellow  ;  two  yellow  dots  and  a  tran'.'- 
verfe  line  on  the  fcutel;  and  fix  yellow  bands,  the  firit  with 
a  dot  on  each  fide,  upon  the  abdomen.  This  kind  inhabit* 
Germany.  Gmel.  &c. 

AUCTION,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a  kind  of  public 
fale,  much  in  ufe  for  ellates,  houfes,  houlehold  goods,  and 
other  comnioditie':,  fubjeft  to  certain  conditions,  in  which 
the  higlieft  bidder  is  the  buyer.  Thefe  fales  are  iubjtft  to 
legal  regulations.  By  19  G.  III.  c.  56.  an  auctioneer  is  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  licence,  fetting  forth  his  true  name  and 
place  of  abode  ;  and  for  the  faid  licence,  if  it  be  within  the 
limits  of  tlie  chief  office  of  excife  in  London,  he  (hall  imme- 
diately pay  the  fmn  of  20s.  and  elfewhere  5  s.  over  and 
befides  any  other  duties  or  payments  for  trading  in  or  vend- 
ing any  gold  or  filver  plate,  or  othervvife  ;  and  acting  with- 
out fuch  a  licence  incurs,  within  the  bills,  a  forfeiture  of 
tool,  and  elfewhere  50  1.  The  faid  licence  mult  be  ren- 
newed  annually  ;  and  bond  mull  be  given  at  the  time  of 
taking  it  out  with  two  fureties  in  the  fum  of  200 1.  within 
the  bills,  and  elfewhere  in  50 1.  ;  that  he  will  deliver  in  a 
juft  account,  and  make  payment  of  the  duties.  Thefe  du- 
ties are  as  follow  :  viz.  for  evwy  20  s.  of  the  purchafe  mo- 
ney arifing  by  virtue  of  any  fale  by  auction  of  any  interell 
in  pofTeffion  or  reverfion,  in  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leafchold  lands,  tenements,  houfes,  or  hereditaments,  and. 
of  any  annuities,  or  money  charged  thereon  ;  and  of  any 
utenfils  in  hufbandry  and  farming  llock,  (hips  and  velTels  ; 
and  of  any  reverfionary  interell  in  the  public  funds  ;  and 
of  any  plate' or  jewels,  (hall  be  paid  by  the  auctioneer  or 
agent  6d.  viz.  3*  d.  by  27  G.  III.  c.  13.  and  2|  d.  more  by 
37  G.  III.  c.  14.  And  for  every  20  s.  of  the  purchafe  mo- 
ney arifing  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  fale  by  auction,  of 
furniture,  fixtures,  pictures,  bookf,  horfes,  and  carriages, 
and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatever,  10  d.  viz.  7  d. 
by  27  G.  III.  c.  13.  and  3d.  more  by  37  G.  IIJ.c.  14. 
Piece  goods  are  exempted  from  duty  by  29  G.  III.  c.  63. ; 
and  alio  all  goods  imported  from  Yucatan,  and  fundry  com- 
modities imported  from  Africa  in  Britifh  (hips,  or  from 
any  Britifh  fettlement  abroad  by  32  G.  III.  c.  41.  There 
are  alio  further  exemptions  fpecified  in  the  ftatutes  17  G.  III. 
c.  50.  (J  II,  12,  13.  and  19  G.  III.  c.  56.  J  13,  14, 
15.  The'  auctioneer  is  required  to  give  previous  notice  to 
the  office  of  excife  of  the  day  of  fale,  and  dehver  a  written 
or  printed  catalogue  fpecifying  the  fevcral  articles  to  be 
lold,  atteftcd  and  figned  by  himielf  or  his  known  clerk, 
under  a  penalty  of  20  1.  19  G.  III.  c.  56.  J"  9.  He  (hall 
alfo  within  28  days,  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  excife 
office  in  London,  and  elfewhere  within  fix  weeks,  deliver 
in  an  account  in  writing  of  the  total  amount  of-  the  money 
bid  at  each  fale,  and  of  the  fcveral  articles  or  lots  there 
fold,  and  the  price  of  each  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  make 
payment  of  the  duties:  the  truth  of  the  account  to  be  at- 
telled  upon  oath.  And  by  38  G.  III.  c.  54.  every  auc- 
tioneer, neglecting  to  make  payment  within  the  iimitcd 
time,  (hall  forfeit  double  the  duty. 

Auction,  or  Aiiifto,  was  originally  a  kind  of  fale  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  performed  by  the  public  crier  "_/i/^ 
hajla,"  that  is  under  a  fpear  lluck  up  on  that  occafion,  and 
by  fome  magilli-ate,  who  made  good  the  fale  by  delivci-y  of 
the  goods.  This  cullom  ot  felting  up  a  fpear  at  an  auttion 
fcems  to  have  been  derived  from  tius  circumllance,  that  at 
fii il  only  thole  things  which  were  taken  in  war  were  fold  in 
that  manner.  Hence  hajla  is  put  for  a  public  fale,  and  "■  J'tb 
hajlam  venire^'  denotes  to  be  publicly  fold.  This  was  termed 
auilio,  q.  d.  increafej    bccaufe,  accoiding  to  Sigonius,  the 

goods 
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•  qutp,urmum  rm  au^crct,"  «ho    ihrou^-rji  which  it  flows.     This  department  i£  one  of  the  fe- 
■them.      ihe  day,  and   fomctiines  the     vcn  formed  by  Languedoc,  Comminge,  &c.     It  is  bounded 
ot  the  auAum,  were  advcrtifed,  either    on  the  north   by   the   departments   of  Herault,  Tarn,  and 


goods  were    fold   to    him, 

winild   bid   moll    for   them. 

hour,  and  the  terms „„ ^.,   „„,,,, ,,^,,    „ „„  „.... -cpartments 

the  Mediterranean  ;  on 

„  ^  ,       ,  J  »     .1    r    T  1-    r         r,         „    ■— '     -""■>  by  tlie  departments  of  the  Eadem  Pyrenees  and 

^  f  A  ™  n".  'Y'J""':^  ''  fnppofed  to  aUude  (.Sat.  vii.  Arriegc  ;  and  on  the\.eft,  by  thofe  of  Arriege  ^nd  Upper 
7.)  A  money-broker,  "  argentanus,"  was  alfo  prefent,  Garonne.  Its  fuperficies  is  about  1,275,59^  fqnarc  acres. 
"  .i;!'!-^fi  1"  u\±'^T^,^^^^^^^^^      and  to  whom  the  pur-     or   650,996   heftares  ;  its    population    conMs    of  2,9.101 

it.     peilons  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  four  communal  dillrifts. 

AUDELA,  in  ylnclent  Geography,  a  town    of  Afia,  in 


1  ■  -  ■  .     7  '   ^'i.ii«.*      "..    iin.    iiuiLii    uy    Liie    ueuarLinenis    01    nerauit. 

by  a  common  cner,  or  in  wntu.g  ;  and  there  were  courts  in     Upper  Garonne  ;  on   the  ead,    by   the  Medite' 
the  forum     ca.  ed  "  <,/r/^  aua,o„ana,''  where  auctions  were     the  fouth,  by  the  departments  of  the  Eadem  P 


cliafers  either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave   fecurity  fo. 
The  feller  was  called  "  auftor,"  and  the  right  of  property 
conveyed  to  the  purchafer  was  called  "  auftoritas." 

Auction  by  Inrh  of  Candle.     See  C.\ndle. 

AUCTORATI,     in    Rjman   Antiquity,    an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  as  entered  the   lill  as   gladiators,  and  who  re- 


Mefopotamia. 
AUDENA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Liguria. 
AUDI  A,  a  town  of  Arabia  Pctnea.     Ptolemy. 
AUDIANISM,  in   Ecclejiajical  Hijlory,  the  fyftem 


ceived  wages  ;  or  who  hired  themfelves  for  money  to  per-     fentiments  of  Audius,  and  h's  lollowcrs  ;  particularly'  as  t'o 
form  in   the   games  or  Ipeclacles.     The  auclorati  degraded    the  belief  of  the  human  figure  of  the  deity.     See  AsTHRO- 
i'OMORPHiTr.s,  and  AuDius. 


themfelves  by  the  act,  and  became  fervile  and  infamous, 
AuCTORATi  Millies  alio  denoted  foldiers  bound  by  oatli, 

and  the  receipt   of  wages,  to   ferve  in  war.     In  this  fenfe 

auftorati  ftand  oppofed  to  exauiSorati,  who  were  dift)anded. 

The  ftipend  they  received  for  their  fervice  was  denominated 

aucloramentum. 

AUCTOIIITAS  Senatus,  in  Roman  Antiquity.     See 

S  EM  AT  us  AuSoritas. 


AUDIENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe.     See  Hearisc. 

The  word  is  formed  from  aud'tre,  to  hear. 

Audience  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ceremonies  praftifej  io 
courts,  at  the  admiffion  of  ambalTadors  and  public  miniftcrs 
to  a  hearing.  In  England,  audience  is  given  to  ambalTadors 
in  the  prefence  chamber ;  to  envoys  and  refidcnts.  in  a  gal- 
lery, clofet,  or   any   place  where  the  king  happens  to  be. 


AUCTUS,  in  Botany,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  calyx,  At  their  admiffion,  the  way  in  all  courts  is  to' make  three 
when  it  lias  the  addition  of  another  fmaller  calyx  ;  or  when  bows  after  which  they  cover  and  fit  down,  the  king  firil 
it  is  augmented  by  a  feries  of  dillindl  leaves  fnorter  than  its  covering  and  fitting  down,  and  giving  them  the  fign  to  put 
own,  that  furround  its  bafe. 

AuCTUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex  \L\gxm 
Fabr.),  the  thorax  of  which  is  (lightly  fpinous,  black,  with 
two  fulvous  fpots;  a  yellow  band  on  the  upper  wings; 
Ihanks  of  the  pollerior  legs  membranaceous  and  yellow. 
Inhabits  Cayenne. 

AUCUBA,  in  Botany,  a  large  Japanefe  tree.  Thunb. 
Jap.  4.  Nov.  Gen.  61.  Schreb.  1414-  JulT.  382.  Clafs,  mo- 
noreia  tetrandria.  Gen.  Char.  *  Male  flowers.  Cal.  perianth 
one-leafed,  truncate,  oblcurely  four-toothed,  villofe,  very 
fhort,  permanent.  Cor.  four-petalled;  petals  ovate,  acute, 
fpreading;  underneath  concave,  hairy;  above  convex,  deci- 
duous. Stam.  filaments  four,  infcrted  into  the  receptacle 
among  the  petals,  thick,  erecl;  very  (hort;  anthers  ovate, 
twin,  with  four  furrows.  Reecpt.  plano-convex,  fmooth, 
with  a  fqiiare  hole  impreficd  upon  the  middle.  Female 
flowers  on  the  fame  tree.  Cal.  and  Ctr.  as  in  the  male. 
P;/?.  germ  inferior;  llyle  thick,  (liort ;  (ligioa  fimple,  capi- 
tate.    Per.  nut  ovate,  one-celled. 

Eff.  Gen.  Ciiar.  Mile.  CVj'.v  four-toothed.  Cor.  four- 
petalled  ;  berry  one-feeded. 

Species,  I.  A.japoitisd.  Thunb.  Jap.  ^14. 1. 12, 13.  Kxmpf. 
Am.  fafc.  5.  775.  Ic.  felccl.  t.  6.  A  large  tree.  Branches 
and  fubdivifions  dichotomous,  fmooth,  divaricate,  ereft, 
angular;  leaves  aggregate  at  the  tops  of  the  brancheo, 
petiolate,  oppofite,  oblong,  (harp,  remotely  ferrate,  fmooth, 


ering  and  littmg  down,  and  giving  them  the  fign  to  put 
on  their  hats.  When  the  king  cares  not  to  have  them  be 
covered  and  fit,  he  continues  uncovered  himfelf,  and  Hand- 
ing all  the  while,  which  is  taken  as  a  flight  and  an  affront. 
After  the  firll  audience,  it  does  not  look  well  to  be  to«» 
hally  in  demanding  another.  At  Conftantinople.  miniders 
ufually  have  audience  of  the  prime  vizir  ;  in  Iiis  abfence  the 
caimacan  admits  them  to  audience. 

AuDiESCE  is  alfo  a  name  of  courts  of  jufticc  or  tribunals 
e(t;abli(hed  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  formed  upoa 
the  model  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Spain.  Of  thefc 
there  are  eleven,  which  difpcnfe  jullice  to  as  many  dillrifts, 
into  which  the  Spani(h  domini  ns  in  America  are  divided. 
They  are  ellabhihed  at  the  following  places  ;  viz.  St.  Do- 
mingo in  the  idand  of  Hilpiiiiola.  Mexico  in  New  Spain, 
Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Terra  I'inna,  Santingo  in  Guati- 
mala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  iD  th«  country  of  Los 
Cliarcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Qnito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  thelc  are  fubjeftcd  fcveral  large 
provinces  ;  and  fome  fo  far  removed  from  tlic  cities  where 
the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from 
their  jurifdiclion.  The  Spanifli  WTiters  commonly  reckoa 
twelve  courts  of  audience,  including  that  of  Manila  in  the 
Pliilippine  illands.  The  number  of  judges  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurifdiAion. 
Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under  their  cognizance  ; 


nerved;   flowers  terminal,  panicled;  peduncles  and  pedicels     and  for  each  pecuhar  judges  are   fet   apart.     The  Spanirti 

■  '    ■  vicerovs     have    often     attempted     to     intrude     themfelves 

into  the  feat  of  jullice  ;  and,  tlierefore,  in  order  to 
check  this  interference,  which  mull  have  annihilated  jullice 
and  fecurity  in  the  Spanifli  colonies,  the  viceroys  have  been 
prohibited  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  audience,  or  trom  delivering 


villofe;  braftes  lanceolate. "  It  varies  with  brown  green  un- 
fpotted  leaves,  and  bright  green  leaves,  variegated  witli 
white.  It  is  dillinguilhed  from  the  feipicula  by  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  male  being  fmooth,  not  torulofe,  but  per- 
fi)r3ted  in  the  middle.  A  native  of  Japan.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  John  Grxfer  in  1783. 


AUDAPvISTENSE'S,    in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice  with  refped  to   any  point  U- 

of  Macedonia,  in  Pelagon.a.     Pliny.  tigated  before  them.     Thefe  courts  of  aud.e-nce  are  lubjeA 

AUDATTHA    a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta.    Ptolemy.  to   reftramt  and   limitation.     Tliey   may  adnle,  they  may 

AUDE    in  Geolrahhy,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  remonllrate  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a   dired  coUifion  between 

the  Pyrenees,  palTe's  by  Quilan,  Alet,  Limoux,  Carcaflbnne,  their  opinion  and  the   will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  deter- 

&c.  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  ten  mines  mull  be  executed,  and  nothing  remains  for  them  but 

miks  eall  of  Narboniie.     It  giv^a  name  to"  a  department  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  council  of  the 
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Indies.  Eut  to  lie  entitled  to  remonftrnte  and  to  inform 
againft  a  pcil'oii,  before  whom  all  others  muft  be  fileiu  and 
tamely  fubmit  to.  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  courts  of  audience.  Belides,  upon  the  death  of 
a  viceroy,  without  any  provilion  of  a  fucceflor  by  the  kinr, 
the  fuprcme  power  is  veiled  in  the  court  of  audience  rei'id- 
ent  in  tiie  capital  of  the  viceroyalty  ;  and  the  fenior  judge, 
afiilled  by  his  brethren,  exercifes  all  the  functions  of  the 
viceroy,  while  the  office  continues  vacant.  In  matters 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  audiences,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdiftion  as  courts  of  jufticc, 
their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  pro- 
perty of  kfs  value  than  6000  pefos  ;  but  when  the  fubject 
in  dlfpute  exceeds  that  fi'.ni,  their  decifions  are  fubjeft  to 
review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies.  Robertfoii's  Hift.  Amer.  vol.  iii. 
p.  2S6,  &c. 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  ecclefiaflical 
courts  in  England,  which  is  held  wherever  the  arehbilhop 
calls  a  caufe  to  his  own  hearing. 

The  two  nrchbilhops  have  their  courts  of  audience  :  that 
of  the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbuiy  is  ur.der  the  direciion  of 
the  dean  of  the  arches,  who  is  official  of  the  audience, 
and   keeps  his  court  in  the  hall  of  Dotiors  Commons. 

The  court  of  audience  is  chiefly  concerned  in  differences  ari- 
fuig  upon  elc6tions,  confecrations,  inftitutions,  marriages, 
&c. 

At;DiENCEs,   Chamber  of.     See  Chamber. 

AUDIENDO  is"  terminanJo,  a  writ,  or  rather  commif- 
fion,  dlrefted  to  certain  perfons,  when  an  infurreftion  or 
great  mifd'.meanour  is  committed  in  any  place,  for  the  ap- 
peafing  and  punifhment  thereof. 

AUDIENTS,  or  AuDiTORES,  in  Ecclefiqji'tcal  Hjjlory, 
an  order  of  catechu' jens  ;  confilling  of  thofe  who  were 
newly  inftrufttd  in  tne  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  not  y-et  admitted  to  baptifm. 

AUDIERNE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Ponteroix,  five  and  a  half  leagues  weft  of 
Quimper. 

AUDIFRET,  John-Baptist,  \a  Biography,  a  French 
geographer,  was  a  native  of  JJraguignan,  in  Provence,  or 
of  Marfeilles,  and  flouriflied  at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  appointed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1698,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  courts 
of  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena.  He  died  at  Nancy,  in 
1733,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix  years.  His  much  efteemed 
work,  intitled,  "  Geographie  Ancienne,  Modernc,  et  Hif- 
tonque,"  was  printed  in  tliree  volumes,  4to.,  at  Paris,  in 
1689  and  1691,  and  in  i2mo.,  at  Paris  in  1694.  This 
work,  which  unites  geography  and  hiftory,  comprehends 
only  Europe,  and,  being  left  unfiniihed,  it  wants  Spain, 
Italy,  and  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Nouv.  Di£t. 
H.ft. 

AUDIGUIER,  Vital  De,  a  French  noble,  was  born 
at  Naive,  near  Villefranche  de  Rouerguc,  about  the  year 
1565,  and  united  literature  with  the  profcffion  of  arms.  Of 
his  writings,  the  principal  are,  "  A  Treatife  on  the  true 
and  ancient  Ufage  of  Duils,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Paris,  in 
1617,  {hewing  the  injullice  of  common  duels,  and  recom- 
mending a  revival  of  the  ancient  praftice  of  public  combats 
on  great  occafions,  under  royal  authi  rity  ;  "  Poems,"  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1614;  and  two  ro- 
mances under  the  titles  of  "  The  Loves  of  Lyfander  and 
Califta,"  printed  at  Lyons,  in  (622  ;  and  "  1  he  Loves  of 
Ariftander  and  Cleonice,"  at  Paris,  in  1625.  His  ftyle  is 
clear  and  fprightly  ;  and  his  romances  were  much  read.    He 


is  faid  to  have  Lecn  airaflinated  about  the  year  if>30.     Nouv. 
Dia.  Hilf. 

AUDIT,  a  regular  hearing  and  examining  of  an  account, 
by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.     See  Auditor. 

AUDITA  ^lere/ti,  in  Laiv,  is  a  writ  by  which  a  de- 
fendant, againft  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  and  wiio  is, 
therefore,  in  danger  of  execution,  or  perhaps  actually  in 
execution  (or  on  a  ftatute-merchant,  ftatute-llaple,  or  re- 
cognizance), may  be  relieved  upon  good  matter  of  difcharge, 
which  has  happened  lincc  the  judgment  ;  as  if  the  plaintiff 
hath  given  him  a  general  releafc  ;  or  if  the  defendant  hath 
paid  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  without  procuring  latisfaftion 
to  be  entered  upon  the  reeoinl.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes, 
wherein  the  defendant  hath  good  matter  to  plead,  but  hath 
had  no  opportunity  of  pleading  it  (either  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fnit,  or  puis  d.irriin  amlhiuance,  which  muft  always  be 
before  judgment),  an  andila  querela  lies,  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  in  equity,  to  be  relieved  againft  the  opprefiioii  of  a 
plaintiff.  It  is  a  writ  dircfted  to  the  court,  ftating,  that  the 
complaint  of  the  defendant  hath  been  heard,  audita  querela 
defendintis,  and  then  fetting  out  the  matter  ot  the  complaint, 
it  at  length  enjoins  the  court  to  call  the  paities  before  them, 
and  having  heard  their  allegations  and  proofs,  to  caufe  juf- 
ticc to  be  done  between  them.  Finch.  L.  48S.  F.  N.  1'. 
102.  It  alfo  lies  for  bail,  when  judgment  is  obtained  againft 
them  by  feire  facias,  to  anfwer  the  debt  of  their  principal, 
and  it  happens  afterwards  that  the  original  judgment  againft 
their  principal  is  reverfcd  ;  for  here  the  bail,  alter  judgment 
had  againft  them,  have  an  opportunity  to  plead  this  ipecial 
matter,  and  therefore  they  (hall  have  redrefs  by  audita  que- 
rela ( I  Roll.  Abr.  30S.)  ;  which  is  a  writ  of  a  moll  remedial 
nature,  and  feems  to  have  been  invented,  left  in  any  cafe 
there  ftinuld  be  an  oppreffive  defeft  of  juftice,  where  a 
party,  who  hath  a  good  defence,  is  too  late  to  make  it  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  But  the  indulgence  now  Ihewn 
by  the  courts  in  granting  a  fummary  relief  upon  motion,  in 
cafes  of  fuch  evident  opprefllon  (Lord  Raym.  439-),  has 
almoft  rendered  ufelefs  the  writ  of  audita  querela,  and 
driven  it  quite  out  of  praftice.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii. 
p.  406. 

AUDITIONALIS5f/^»/<7/7r///,  in  Middle  Jge  Writers, 
is  ufed  for  an  advocate  who  pleads  caufes  for  his  clients  in 
audiences.     Du-Cange. 

AUDITOR,  a  hearer,  one  who  liftens  or  attends  to  any 
thing. 

Auditor  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  officers,  appointed  to 
auditor  hear  accounts,  pleadings,   &c. 

Anciently  the  word  auditor  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  judge,  and 
even  for  an  inquifitor,  appointed  by  judges  to  examine  and 
find  out  the  truth  of  fome  matter  in  contcft.  Notaries  are 
alio  frequently  called  auditores. 

Auditor,  \n  onr  Law,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  fome 
other  perfon,  or  corporation,  who  yearly,  by  examining  the 
accounts  of  under-officers  that  arc  accountable,  makes  up  a 
general  book,  with  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and 
charges,  and  their  allowances  or  allocations. 

Receivers-general  of  fee-farm  rents,  &c.  are  alfo  termed 
auditors,  and  hold  their  audits  for  adjufting  the  accounts  of 
the  faid  rents,  at  certain  times  and  places  appointed.  There 
are  alfo  auditors  afiigned  by  the  court  to  audit  and  fettle  ac- 
counts, in  actions  of  account,  and  other  cafes,  who  are 
proper  judges  of  the  caufe,  and  pleas  are  made  before 
them,  &c.  1  Brownl.  24.  See  Account,  and  Assump- 
sit. 

Auditors  of  the  Revenue,  nr  of  the  Exchequer,  are  offi- 
cers who  talfe  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  coUeft  the  revenues, 
taxeS;  &c.  raifed  by  parliament  j  as  alfo  of  the  flieriffs,  cf- 

cheators, 
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cheaters,  colleftors,  tenants,  and  cuftomers ;  and  fct  them 
down,  and  pcrfeft  them. 

Auditors  of  the  Prejl,  or  Imprejl,  are  officers  in  the  ex- 
cliequer,  who  formerly  had  the  charge  of  auditing  the  great 
accounts  of  tlie  kings  cuftoms,  naval  and  military  ex- 
pences,  and  of  all  monies  imprcfTtd  to  any  man  for  the 
kino-'s  fervice:  but  they  are  now  fuperfcdtd  by  the  com- 
miffioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts.     See  PMlc  Ac- 


Auditor  of  ihe  Receipts  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer 
who  liles  the  tellers'  bills,  and  mskes  an  entry  of  thtm,  and 
gives  the  lord-treafurer  a  certificate  of  the  money  received 
the  week  before.  He  makes  debentures  to  every  teller, 
before  they  receive  any  money,  and  takes  their  accounts. 
Healfo  keeps  the  black  book  of  receipts,  and  the  treafurer's 
key  of  the  treafury  (where  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  realm, 
and  many  records  of  the  king's  bench,  and  common  pleas, 
are  repofited )  ;  and  fees  every  teller's  money  locked  up  in 
the  new  treafury.  4  Inft.  107.  All  the  exchequer  bills, 
orders,  debentures,  patents,  and  other  inftrunients  which 
pals  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  are  figned  by  him. 

There  ai-e  alio  auditors  of  the  firft  fruits  ;  of  the  princi- 
pa'ity  of  Wales;  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  Sec.  See 
First  Fruits,  &c. 

Auditor  of  the  Rota,  the  apoftolic  chamber,  the  chate- 
let,  &c.     See  Rota,  Chamber,  &c. 

Auditors,  in  Church  Hif.ory.     See  Audients. 

The  auditors  formed  one  branch  of  the  Manichean  feft, 
which  was  divided  into  eleft  and  auditors;  correfponding, 
according  to  fome  writers,  to  clergy  and  laity  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  faithful  and  catechumens  among  the 
catholics.  By  the  Manichean  rule,  a  different  courfe  of  life 
was  prefcribed  to  the  eleft  from  that  of  the  auditors.  The 
latter  might  eat  flelTi,  drink  wine,  bathe,  marry,  ti-affic, 
potfefs  ellates,  bear  magiftracy,  and  the  like ;  all  which 
things  were  forbidden  to  the  eledl.  The  auditors  were 
obliged  to  maintain  the  eleft,  and  kneeled  down  to  aflc  their 
bleffing.  Beaufobre  obferves,  that  the  elcft  were  ecclcliaftics, 
and  in  general  fuch  as  made  profeffion  of  obierving  certain 
counfcls,  called  evangelic  ;  fuch  as  the  clergy  and  monks  ; 
and  they  were  calltd  \.\\^ perfecl  by  Theodortt.  The  auditors 
were  the  laity,  and  fo  denominated,  bccaufe  they  heard  in 
the  church,  whilll  others  taught  and  iuHrufted.  Lardner's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  4G4,  S;c. 

Auditors,  Coni'entnal,  CoHcg'mte,  &c.  were  officers  for- 
merly appointed  among  the  religious,  to  examine  and  pafs 
the  accounts  of  the  houie. 

AUDITORIUS  Meatus,  or  Auditory  Poffa^e,  in 
Anatomy.  There  are  two  palfages  diilinguiflud  by  this  title  ; 
an  externalone,  by  which  the  air  has  accelsto  thelympanum  ; 
and  an  internal  one,  by  which  the  feventh  pair  oi  nerves  pals 
from  the  brain  into  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 
See  the  Dcfcript'ion  of  the  Ear. 

AUDITORY,  inanadjeftive  fenfe,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  the  fenfe  of  Hearing. 

Auditory,  Audience,  is  alfo  a  colleclive  name,  de- 
noting an  affembly  of  perfons,  hearing  or  attending  to  a 
perfon  v/ho  fpeaks  in  public. 

Auditory  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  feat  or  bench  where  a 
magillrate  or  judge  hears  caufes. 

At  Rome,  the  feveral  magiftrates  had  auditories,  or 
feats  of  juftice,  according  to  their  dignity. — Thofe  of  the 
fuperior  officers  Were  called  tribunals;  ihole  of  the  inferior, 
fubfcUm. 

The  pedanei  had  their  benches  or  auditories  in  the  por- 
tico of  the  imperial  palace.  Thole  of  tiie  Jiebrtws,  at 
the  gates  of  cities.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  ancient 
lords  diftributcd  juftice  under  an  tlm,  which  was  ufually 
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planted  before   the   manor-houfe,  and  ferved  them  for  an 
auditory. 

Auditory,  /luclitorium,  in  the  Ancient  Churches,  was  that 
part  of  the  church  where  the  audientes  ftood  to  hear,  and 
be  inllriiftal  :  and  it  was  that  part  now  tailed  navis  eccUfta. 
See  Nave.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  church  was  fo  ftridt 
in  keeping  the  people  together  in  that  place,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  went  from  thence  in  fcrmon-time  was  ordered  by 
the  council  of  Carthage  to  be  excommunicated. 

Auditory  Pnjagc,  or  Canal,  Df cafes  of  the,  in  Surgerjy 
arc  defcribed  under  the  articles  Ear,  and  Deafsess. 

Auditory  Nerves,  the  feventh  pair.  See  Nerves, 
D.fcripiion  of  the. 

AUUIUS,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  a  Chriftian  feft, 
was  a  native  of  Mefopotamia,  and  floiirilhcd  about  the  year 
350.  In  his  own  country  he  was  much  cileemtd  on  account 
of  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  and  zeal  for  the  faith  ;  but  he 
cxpofed  himfelf  to  ill-treatment  by  his  freedom  in  admonilh- 
ing  the  bilhops  and  prclbyters,  and  particularly  in  reproving 
the  rich  clergy,  who  purfned  a  luxurious  courfe  of  life.  At 
length,  he  feparatcd  from  the  church,  formed  an  affcmbiy 
of  thofe  who  were  attached  to  liim,  and  became  their  bilhop. 
The  clergy,  offended  by  his  rebukes,  and  jealous  of  his  po- 
pularity, accufed  him  to  the  emperor,  cither  Conllantine  or 
one  of  his  fucceffbrs,  who  banidicd  him  into  Scythia  ;  and 
here  he  converted  many  Goths  to  the  Chriilian  faith.  His 
followers,  who  were  called  Audians,  adopted  fome  peculiar 
tenets  and  cuftoms.  They  celebrated  Eafter,  or  the  pafchal 
fealt,  with  the  Jews,  on  the  fouiteenth  day  of  the  moon, 
alleging  that  this  was  the  ancient  cuftom,  confirmed  by  the 
apoftolical  contlitiitioas,  and  that  the  council  of  Nice  had 
innovated  in  complaifance  to  Conflantine;  and  they  are  alfo 
faid  to  have  ufcd  the  apocryphal  books  in  their  afTcmblies. 
They  have  beea  likewife  charged  with  fome  errors  in  point 
of  dodrine,  and  particularly  with  attributing  to  the  deity 
a  human  form  ;  whence  they  have  been  claffcd  with  the 
Anthropomorphites.  Mofhcim  K.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  630.  Lard- 
ner's Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  304. 

AUUON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  promontory  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  CKfarienfis.     Ptolemy. 

AUDRA-N,  in  Hiogrnphy,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fa- 
mily of  artills,  who  acquired  eminence  in  painting  and  en- 
graving. Claude,  the  firft  of  the  family,  was  the  fon  of 
Louis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1592  ;  but  as  he  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  art  of  engraving,  his  prints  are  held  in  little  or 
no  cllimation.     He  rcfidcd  at  Lyons,  and  died  there  in  1677. 

Carl,  or  Karl,  wzs  the  brother,  or  as  fome  fay,  the  coufin- 
gennan  of  Claude,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1594.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  gratifying  and  improving  an  early  tafte  for  the  arts, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  at  his  return  adopted  that  fpccies  of 
engraving,  which  is  performed  merely  with  the  graver. 
His  ftylc  was  that  of  Cornelius  Gloemart,  but  neater.  The 
abbe  Klarolks,  who  fpeaks  of  this  artiil  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  attributes  130  prints  to  him,  amongll  which 
"  Tlie  Annunciation,"  a  middlmg-fizcd  plate,  upright,  from 
Annabale  Cai-acci;  and  "  The  Aifuniption,"  in  a  circle  from 
Dominichino,  are  the  moll  cfteemcd.  His  lull  prints  were 
marked  with  the  letter  C  ;  and  he  afterwards,  by  way  of 
dillinguifhing  his  prints  from  thofe  of  his  brother  Claude, 
ufcd  the  letter  K.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  16-4. 

Germain  was  the  eldcll  ton  of  Claude,  lirll  mentioned,  and 
born  at  Lyons  in  1631.  At  Paris  he  perfetled  hinifelf  un- 
der his  uncle  Carl,  and  on  his  return  to  Lyons,  pubhilicd 
feveral  prints  which  did  honour  to  his  graver.  Such  was 
the  ellimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  lie  was  a  raembcr 
and  profeflor  of  the  Academy  ellablifhed  in  this  town.  He 
died  at  Lyons  in  17 10,  and  left  four  fons,  all  aititls. 

Cljude 
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Claude  was  the  fcconJ  fon  of  Clauds,  anil  l>oin  at  Lyons 
tn  1639:  having  (ludicd  painting  at  Rome,  lie  was,  on  his 
rtturn,  employed  by  Le  Biun,  to  affift  him  in  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  which  he  was  then  painting  for  the  king  of 
France.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1 67  J,  and  died  at  Paris  in  16S4,  applauded  no  lefs  for  his 
virtues  than  his  talents. 

GirarJ,  the  moll  celebrated  artid  of  the  whole  family  of 
Audrans,  was  the  third  fon  of  Claude,  and  born  at  I^yons 
in  1640.  Having  learned  from  his  father  the  firft  principles 
of  defign  and  engraving,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  his  re- 
putation introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  I>e  Brun, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  in  engraving  the  battle  ofCon- 
ftantine,  and  the  triumph  of  that  emperor.  At  Rome,  he 
fludied  under  Carlo  Maratti,  and  engraved  feveral  hue  plates, 
and  particularly  the  portrait  of  pope  Clement  IX.  Recalled 
to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  inlligation  of  M.Colbert, 
after  a  refidence  of  three  years  at  Rome,  he  affiduoudy  ap- 
plied to  engraving,  and  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king, 
who  greatly  encouraged  him.  In  1681,  he  was  named 
counfcllor  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1703.  Strutt  confidtrsh:m  as  one  of  the  greatefl:  engravers, 
without  any  exception,  that  ever  exifted  in  the  hiltorical 
line  ;  and  a  careful  examination,  he  fays,  of  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  engraved  by  this  artllt,  will  of  itfelf  juRify  this 
affertion.  His  diftinguifhing  excell&nce  coiifills  in  his  con- 
traAing  no  manner  of  his  own,  but  tranfcribing  on  copper 
fimply,  with  great  truth  and  fpirit,  the  flyle  of  the  mailer 
whofe  piftures  he  copied.  "  On  viewing  his  prints,  you  lofe 
fight  of  the  engraver,  and  naturally  fay,  it  is  I>e  Brun,  it  is 
Pouffin,  it  is  Mignard,  or  it  is  Le  Seur,  &c.'«s  you  turn  to 
the  prints  which  he  engraved  from  thofe  mailers."  His 
works,  exclufively  of  his  portraits,  are  ditlributed  into  four 
claffes  ;  viz.  1 .  his  flight  prints  or  etchings,  to  which  little  or 
nothing  was  done  with  the  graver,  among  which  are  the 
"  deluge,"  the  "  paffage  through  the  red  fea  ;"  the  "  com- 
bat of  Jolhua  againft  the  Amalekites ;"  the  "empire  of 
Flora  ;"  the  "  prefervation  of  Pyrihus  ;"  a  "  ceihng"  from 
Le  Brun,  reprefenting  the  "four  feafons"  of  the  year.  2. 
Thofe  more  finifhed,  but  in  a  rough,  bold  manner ;  e.  g. 
•'  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lyftra  ;"  "  Coriolanus  appeafed  by 
his  family  ;"  "  Time  fupporting  Truth  ;"  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  de  Saulx,  reprefenting  the  "  AccompHlhrnent  of  the 
old  law  by  the  new  one,"  engraved  in  1681,  from  Le  Brun, 
wonderfully  unit  inggreat  fpirit, chara<£ler,expreflion,  and  beau- 
tiful drawing;  and  the  "  death  of  St.Francis."  3.  Thofe  in  his 
moft  finilhed  manner ;  as  the  "  battles  of  Alexander,"  from 
LeBrun;  viz.  "  The  paffage  of  the  Granicus;"  "the  battle 
of  Arbela  ;"  "  Porus  brought  to  Alexander"  after  his  de- 
feat ;"  "  Alexander  entering  the  tent  of  Darius  ;"  and  "  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  ;"  the  "  Peft," 
from  Peter  Mignard  ;  the  "baptifm  of  the  Pharifees,"  from 
N.  Pouffin  ;  the  "  martyrdom  of  St.  I>aurence,"  from  Le 
Sueur;  the."  martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,"  from  Dominichino. 
4.  Such  as  he  did  with  the  graver  only,  which  are  few,  and  of 
inferior  merit  ;  fuch  as  "  ^neas  faving  his  father  Anchifes," 
after  Dominichino  ;  and  a  fmall  folio  "  Frontifpiece"  to  the 
cfijgies  of  the  popes  and  cardinals,  from  Cyro  Ferri. 

Bertoit,  fecond  fon  of  Germain  Audran,  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  1C61,  and  after  receiving  inllrudlion  from  his  fa- 
ther, removed  to  Paris,  to  enjoy  the  tuition  of  his  uncle 
Girard,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  died  at 
Louzouer  in  1721,  "  His  manner  was  founded  upon  the 
bold  clear  ftyle  of  his  uncle.  His  outlines  were  Ihm,  and 
determined  ;  his  drawing  correal  ;  the  heads  of  his  figures 
are  in  general  very  exprefiive  ;  and  the  other  extremities 
well  marked."  But  his  works,  compared  with  thofe  of  his 
iincle,   want  the  mellownefs  and  harmony,   which  are  fo 
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eoufpiciious  in  the  latter.  Among  his  ncatefl  prints  may 
be  reckoned  that  which  reprel'ents  "  Alexander  iick," 
from  Le  Sueur. 

'Jo/.ui,  the  third  fon  of  Germain,  was  born  at  I^yons  in 
1667,  and  perfected  liimfelf  in  the  art  of  engraving,  at  Paris, 
under  his  uncle  Girard.  His  reputation  began  to  difplay 
itfelf  at  the  age  of  twenty  years;  and  fuch  was  his  future 
fuccefs,  that  in  1707,  he  obtained  the  title  of  engraver  to  the 
king,  and  had  a  peiifion  from  his  majefty,  with  apartments 
in  the  Gobelins;  and  in  1708,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age  before  he 
quitted  the  graver,  and  near  ninety  Vihen  he  died.  In  his 
moll  mailerly  and  bed  prints,  the  etcliing  conflitutes  a  great 
part;  and  he  has  linifh';d  them  in  a  bold,  rough  ilyle.  The 
drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  corretl;  the  heads  are  ex- 
prefiive, and  finely  fmiflied ;  the  other  extremities  are  well 
marked;  but  he  is  inferior  to  his  uncle.  He  wants  that 
harmony  in  the  effect ;  his  lights  are  too  much  and  too 
equally  covered ;  and  there  is  not  fuflicient  difference  in  the 
ftyle,  in  whieh   lie  has  engraved  his  back  grounds,  and   his  | 

draperies.     The  following  prints,  belides  many  others,  are  ' 

iifually  much  clleemed ;  viz.  "  Mofes  faved  by  Pharoah's 
daughter,"  "  Atlialiah  rending  her  clothes,  on  difcovering 
the  king  in  the  temple;"  "  Either  before  Ahafuerus;" 
"  Cupid  Jiiid  Pfyclie;"  all  from  Ant.  Coypel.  "  The  pre-  j 
fenlation  of  Chrill  in  the  temple,"  from  Corneille.  "  The  I 
miraculous  draught  of  fiflies,"  and  its  companion  "The 
refurreftion  of  I^azarus,"  from  Jouvenet.  "  The  battles  of 
Alexander,"  fmall,  from  the  large  prints;  "  Mofes  defend- 
ing the  daughters  of  Jethro,"  and  its  companion,  "  Mofes 
efpoufmg  the  daughter  of  Jethro;"  the  miracle  of  the  five 
loaves;"  "  Chrift  healing  the  fick  and  lame;"  and  "  Chrilt 
can'ying  the  crofs,"  both  from  Ant.  Dieu,  &c. 

Louis,  the  laft  fon  of  Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1670,  and  ftudied  at  Paris  in  the  fchool  of  his  uncle  Girard. 
He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1712.  Among  his  niofl  ellecm- 
ed  prints  arc,  "  The  feven  adls  of  mercy,"  from  Seb.  Bour- 
don, and  "  The  Cadavre  or  Corps,"  from  R.  A.  Houaffe. 
Strutt's  Di£l. 

AUDRUICK,  in  Geogrnphy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  flraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  dillriil  of  Calais,  35  leagues  north- weft  of 
St.  Omer. 

AUDUN  Le  Rom  ant,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
dillricl  of  Longwy,  3  J  leagues  wefl  of  Thionville. 

AUDUS,  m  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Africa,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus,  but 
no  traces  of  it  now  remain. — Alfo,  a  mountainous  diftricl 
in  the  interior  part  of  Mauritania  Sitifenfis.  the  Mons  Au- 
ratius  of  the  middle  age,  and  Jibbel-Aurefs,  as  the  Turks 
pronounce  it.  It  is  a  chain  of  eminences  running  one  into 
another,  with  feveral  beautiful  little  plains  and  vallies  inter- 
vening. The  higher  and  the  lower  parts  of  it  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  are  regarded  as  the  garden  of  this  province.  The 
whole  mountainous  tract  is  reckoned  to  be  about  120 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  northern  part,  which  is  vilited  every 
year  by  a  flying  camp  of  the  Algerines,  is  poflefred  by 
fuch  a  number  of  clans,  viz.  the  Boozeenph,  Lalhafli,  Mai- 
fah,  and  Booaref,  that  i*  requires  40  of  their  llations  to 
bring  them  all  under  contribution.  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  57. 
This  mountain,  according  to  Bruce  (Travels,  ixc.  Introd. 
p.  28.),  is  inhabited  by  a  favage  tribe,  of  fair  complexion, 
red  hair,  and  blue  eyes  ;  called  Neardie,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  a  remnant  of  Vandals,  who  have  maintained  tliemfelves 
in  the  tallneffes,  in  defiance  of  the  Moois  and  Arabs.  Each 
of  the  people  of  tliis  trilje  have  in  the  middle  of  the  face, 
between  their  eyes,  a  Greek  crofs,  marked  with  antimony  ; 
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and  tliis  mark  feem^  to  be  the  chief  veftifre  of  Childianity 
among  them,  which  rth'gion  they  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  boaft  that  their  anceftors  pofTtired  it.  Procopius  (I'cll. 
Vand.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  mentions  the  defeat  of  an  army  of  the 
Vandal  nation  near  this  place,  of  which  thefe  are  probably 
remains.  They  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Bey,  but  live  in  con- 
ftant  defiance  of  liim.  In  this  mountain  is  the  Lambcfa 
ef  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a  fmall  port  in  the  eallcrn 
part  of  Mauritania  Cxfaricnfis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and 
placed  by  him  jn  the  promontoiy  Jarfath,  north-eall  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nafavah. 

AUE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Wefer,  three  miles  fouth  of  Nicnburg,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Lower  .Sax- 
ony, which  runs  into  the  Fuhfe,  two  miles  S.S.E.  <.f  ZcU. 
— Alfo,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle 
of  Erzgebirg,  five  miles  north-well  of  Scluvartzenberg. 

AVE,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  fea  near 
Villa  de  Conde,  in   the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho. 

AVEBURY,  orAsuP-y,  a  name  given  to  a  village  in 
England,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  about  five  miles 
weft  of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  nineteen  north  of  ^loue- 
henge,  and  eighty  weft  from  London.  As  a  village  it 
prefents  no  particular  claims  to  public  notice,  but  as  the 
fite  of  the  mod  remarkable  and  ftupendous  monument  of 
Brit'ifo  Ant'iquity  in  the  ifland,  it  becomes  exceedingly  in- 
terefting  to  the  antiquary  and  hiftorian. 

The  Britilh  bards  and  druids  have  been  repeatedly  noticed 
and  often  defcribed  bv  our  ancient  hiftorians ;  fome  of 
whom  have  given  very  copious  accounts  of  their  rehgious 
and  juridical  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  but  none  of  them  have 
left  complete  and  fatisfaftory  information  relating  to  the 
men,  their  manners,  or  monuments.  Hence  arifes  the  great 
difficulty  gf  giving  decifive  defcriptions  of  thofe  fubjccfls  ; 
and  the  repeated  wars  and  invafions  that  have  haraffed  this 
country,  have  nearly  deftroyed  all  documents  and  monu- 
ments of  Britifli  antiquity.  Among  the  veftiges  of  for- 
mer times,  we  recognize  the  ftupendous  temple  at  Avebury, 
which  was  unqueftiouably  the  moft  confiderable  and  import- 
ant in  Great  Britain,  It  confiiled  of  a  number  of  large 
unhewn  ftones  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
difpofed  in  parallel  rows  and  circles.  There  were  four  of 
the  latter  included  within  a  fifth  of  larger  circumference, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fouthern  avenue,  about  one  mile 
diftant  from  the  great  circle,  were  two  concentric  oval 
arrangements  of  ftoues.  The  number  of  flones  originally 
employed  in  the  whole  work  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  moft  of  them  meafured  from  ten  to  nineteen  feet 
in  height  above  the  ground,  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  from  foity  to  fifty- four  tons  each.  The  large 
circle,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  temple,  were  furrounded 
with  a  Vei7  confiderable  vallum  and  ditch,  which  included 
an  area  of  twenty-two  acres  of  ground,  and  meafured  about 
1400  feet  in  a  traufverfe  diameter.  This  bank  and  ditch 
muft  have  been  produced  with  immenfe  labour,  and  its 
peculiarity  of  formation  proves  that  it  was  never  intended 
for  a  fortified  place  in  time  of  war,  as  the  bank  is  thrown 
up  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  ditch  ;  whereas  all  militaiy 
encampments  have  the  bank  within  the  ditch,  to  give  an 
advantageous  height  of  ground  to  the  bcfieged  inhabitants-. 
The  vallum  meafures  about  30  feet  in  height  from  the  top  to 
the  middle  of  the  ditch.  Suppofing  that  it  was  laifed  for 
fpedators  to  behold  any  ceremonies  performed  m  the  in- 
clofed  area,  it  would  accommodate  above  70,000  pcifons, 
and  allow  tv\'o  fquare  feet  to  each.  This  boundary  embraced 
one  large,  and  four  fmall  circular  arrangements  of  ftones. 
The  firft  was   about  thirty-five  feet  within  the  ditch,  and 
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confided  of  100  ftones,  placed  at  nearly  rcgiilar  dillanc 
from  each  other.  Within  this  circle  were  two  double  coi. 
centric  circles  compofcd  with  eighty-cight  ftones,  three 
others  called  the  cove,  and  one  called  the  central  obelific. 
From  the  large  circle  proceeded  two  avenues,  or  double 
rows  of  large  upright  ftones,  placed  at  nearly  regular  dif- 
tances  in  each  row,  and  from  one  row  to  the  other.  Thefe 
confiiled  of  200  ftones,  extended  about  one  mile  in 
length  each  way,  and  were  called  the  Beckhampton  and 
Kcunett  avenues.  The  firft  proceeded  from  the  temple  in 
a  vv-ellerly  direction,  and  was  terminated  with  a  fingle  ftone; 
whilft  the  other  took  a  fouth-eaftcrn  couife,  and  had  two 
oval  rows  of  ftones  at  the  extremity.  The  bbjeAs  we  have 
already  defcribed,  are  confidcred  by  fome  perfons  as  the 
whole  of  this  extraordinary  monument  ;  but.it  fecms  very 
probable  that  Silbury  Hill,  fome  cromlechs,  other  circles, 
and  numerous  rtlics,  were  originally  connecled  with  it. 
Silbury  Hill  is  confidcred  as  the  largtll  tumulus,  or  barrow, 
in  England,  and  its  fituation  implies  that  it  was  intended  to 
mark  the  meridian  line  from  the  centre  of  the  temple. 
Dr.  .Stukcley  ftates,  that  it  is  direftly  fouth  of  the  great 
circle.  It  meafures  105  feet  diameter  at  top,  5(^>o  feet  at 
the  bafe,  240  feet  in  height,  following  the  ftiiface  of  its 
northern  fide,  and  1680  feet  in  circun>ferenct  at  the  bot- 
tom. From  the  top  of  this  artificial  hill  a  fptctator  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  weftcrn  avenue,  and  the  whole  area  of 
the  temple,  with  a  confiderable  traft  of  flat  countr)-  to  the 
north  and  weft.  This  barrow  has  been  dug  into  by  fome 
perfons,  who  expefted  to  make  interefting  difcoveries  ;  but 
for  want  of  perfeverance,  or  well-direftcd  refearch,  they 
difcontinued  their  operations,  without  gratifying  their 
curiofity,  or  rewarding  their  labour. 

The  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Turks,  haveoftcnbcenftigmatizcd 
as  the  mercilefs  deftroyers  of  every  venerable  and  interefting 
mouumeat  of  antiquity;  butfurely  they  are  not  more  reprchen- 
fible  than  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  highly-civihzed  and 
refined  country ;  fome  of  whom  have  cxercifed  much  ingenuity 
and  labourinwantonlyanddelibcrately  deft roying  this  lingular 
monument  of  ancient  culloms.  We  have  already  llated  that 
it  originally  confifted  of  650  ftones,  but  moll  of  thefi  have 
been  broken  to  pieces,  by  means  of  fire  and  manual  labour, 
and  the  diftevered  fragments  appropriated  to  ihecoiiftrudiion 
of  walls,  hovels,  and  common  roads.  In  1722,  only  forty 
remained  of  the  great  circle,  of  which  number  fcventeen 
were  Handing  ;  but  thefe  are  now  reduced  to  nine.  The 
interior  circles  were  alinoft  entire  in  1716,  but  in  1723  only 
two  ftones  were  left  erecl  belonging  to  the  outward  circle 
of  the  northern  temple.  Of  the  Kcunett  avenue,  there 
were  feventy-two  ftones  in  1772,  of  which  only  eight  or 
ten  remain  ;  and  only  two  of  the  Beckhampton  avenue. 

The  ftoues  ufed  in  forming  this  temple  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants,  BolJerftones  and  Sarlbns.  TItey  are  ot  fill- 
ceoiis  grit,  being  of  the  fame  Iptcies  as  tlioie  that  accom- 
pany the  great  ftratum  of  chalk,  which  cnjffes  England 
from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.6.W.  Thefe  ftones  he  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  ground  in  detached  mafTes,  unconnected  with  any  ftra- 
tum of  rock. 

.Having  fliewn  what  the  temple  was,  and  what  it  is,  we  will 
next  endeavour  to  explain  its  appropriation  and  ule5;  in  doing 
which,  we  found  our  deductions  principally  on  the  triads  and 
traditions  of  the  Welfh  bards,  a  clafs  of  people  more  likely 
to  pivf':rve  correct  memorials  of  the  ancient  Britilh,  than 
will  be  found  in  any  of  the  Roman  hiftorics.  By  thefe  wnteri 
we  learn  that  Avebury  wa&  tlie  great  national  temple,  or 
circle  of  convention  of  the  Ancient  Britons;  in  which  tiicy 
aifembled  from  all  parts  of  the  illand,  on  the  four  grand 
fcllivals,  which  were  held  at  the  tiiiic  of  the  two  folfticci 
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and  the  two  equinoxes,  but  more  particularly  on  midfummcr 
day,  and  new-year's  day,  or  the  winter  folllice.  The 
Bardic  triads  call  the  temple  at  Avebury,  one  of  the  three 
primary  GorJlJJau,ov  fupreme  feats  of  the  ifland  of  Britain  ; 
the  other  two  were  thofe  of  Bafgawcn  and  Mod  Evor. 

The  circles  at  Avebury  and  Silbury  Hill  had  their  names 
reciprocally  from  each  other,  for  tlie  former  was  termed 
Gtv/c-t.-IJiy/i-Giuyzon,  or  the  fupreme  feat  of  the  Hill  of 
pretence,  or  cognition  ;  and  the  other  was  called  dudcr- 
Cjvr.iiigou,  or  the  tumulus  of  the  circle  of  conventions. 
In  this  place  the  lejjiHative,  facerdotal,  and  fcicntilic  claffes, 
which  formed  the  ancient  Britiih  conftitution,  held  their 
ineetinE;s,  under  the  appellations  of  Bcirz,  Dcrivyton,  and 
Oi'izion,  or  Bards,  Druids,  and  Ovates.  We  are  informed 
by  Ca;far,  tliat  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  "  who  wifhed  to  be  per- 
fedly  (]<illcd  in  the  Druidical  fcience,"  occafionally  vifited 
Entr'and  to  learn  it.  From  the  magnitude  and  fitiiation  of 
Avebuiy,  we  are  induced  to.beheve  thnt  it  was  their  place 
of  meeting  or  convention.  The  fituation  was  the  moll:  con- 
venient of  any  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  it  was  the  grand 
inetropolitan  itation,  feems  fatisfaftorily  afcertained  by  its 
magnitude  above  all  others  in  the  ifland  ;  by  the  various 
Britifh  roads  or  ridgeways  which  converged  to  this  fpot  ; 
by  the  vaft  number  of  ban-ows  fcattcred  all  over  thefe  plains, 
and  byfeveral  other  relics  of  remote  antiquity  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  To  Dr.  Stukeley  we  arc  indebted 
for  much  information  concerning  this  place,  and  but  for  his 
diligent  inquiries  and  refearches  in  1722,  &c.  we  fhould 
never  have  been  able  to  afcertain  the  figure  and  dimen- 
Jions  of  the  temple  ;  with  his  affiftance,  aided  by  repeated 
examination  of  the  fpot,  we  are  enabled  to  prefent  our 
readers  with  an  account  which  we  hope  will  prove  as  fatis- 
faftory  as  it  is  faithful.  To  thofe  who  wifh  for  a  more 
minute  defcription,  we  mud  refer  to  Biitton's  Beauties  of 
Wiltfhire,  vol.  iii.  ;  and  for  accounts  of  fome  fnbjefts  col- 
laterally connected  with  this,  fee  Bard,  Barrow,  Crom- 
lech, Druid,  Kistvaen,  Stonehenge,   Sec. 

AVEHEN,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  country 
of  Mexico,  and  diftiift  of  Chiametlan. 

AVEIA,  in  yimknt  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Samnium,  fouth  of  Amiternum. 

AVEIN,  in  Gt-ngraphy,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  near  which  the  army  of  France 
defeated  the  Spaniards  ;  two  leagues  from  Rochefort. 

AVEHvO,  or  Braganza  Nova,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  fituated  in  a  flat  and 
mardiy  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  and  con- 
taining about  1400  houfes,  divided  into  four  parifhes,  and 
fix  monafteries.  The  river  Vouga  flows  through  the  town, 
where  it  is  very  narrow  ;  but  it  is  adorned  with  a  handfome 
quay.  Near  the  town  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to 
the  left  and  running  fouthward  to  the  fea,  the  other  flow- 
inT  northward  to  Ovar.  Its  trade  is  inconfidcrable,  as  fmall 
boats  only  come  to  the  town  ;  and  as  the  bar  is  continually 
fhifting,  none  but  fmall  rtiips  can  pafs  it.  The  fifliery  of 
this  place  is  alone  worthy  of  notice ;  for  Aveiro  chiefly 
fupphes  the  province  of  Beira  with  Sardinhas,  which  are 
carried  by  large  troops  of  mules  into  the  higher  parts  of 
the  province.  Salt  is  alfo  produced  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  though  it  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  that  at  St. 
Ubes  and  Lilbon.  The  town  is,  on  account  of  its  marfhy 
fituation,  unhcslthy,  which  expofes  the  inhabitants  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  agues  and  putrid  diforders.  Aveiro  is  nine 
leagues  from  Coirabra,  and  eleven  fouth  of  Oporto.  N. 
kt."40°  30'.  W.  long.  9°  8'. 

Aveiro,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Tarn, 
four  Icaguee  below  Iilontauban. 
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AVELINE,  in  Conchology,  a  name  given  by  French 
naturalills  to  one  kind  of  land-fnail  found  in  Amboyna,  and 
called  by  Linnxus  hel'txfcLirab,^us, 

AVELLA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  country  of  Lavora,  four  miles  north- 
call  of  Nola.  The  fituation  of  this  town,  with  its  callle, 
is  delightful,  and  it  commands  a  view  as  far  as  Naples.  Not 
far  from  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  Abclla.  It  now  gives 
the  title  of  prince  to  the  family  of  Doria. 

AVELLANA,  m  Botany.     SeeCoRYLus. 

Avellana,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Helix,  with  a 
flightly  umbilicated  fliell,  of  an  obtufe  and  fomewhat  trian- 
gular form,  rough,  plaited,  and  filvery  within  ;  aperture 
fmooth  and  eaitd  ;  and  an  elevated  circle  on  the  firft  whorlj 
of  the  fpire. 

Avellana,  a  fpecies  of  Patella  with  a  thin  white 
fhell,  very  finely  ttriated  ;  and  an  oblong  perforation  divid- 
ed by  a  ligament.  Native  place  unknown.  Mcufchen.  Naturf. 

Avellana,  in  Eiuomology,  a  fpecies  of  PhaljCNA 
(Torlrix)  found  on  the  nut-tree  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
The  wings  tellaceous,  with  three  ihort  bands.  Linn.Gmel.&c. 

AvellanjE,  a  fpecies  of  Attelabus,  of  a  black  colour, 
with  the  wing-cafes,  thorax,  and  legs  red.  This  infeCt  Gmelin 
conjectures,  m.ay  be  only  a  variety  of  fl//f/a^«j  irorji// ;  it  in- 
habits Germany,  and  is  called  by  Scopoli  curculio  col/aris. 

Avellana,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a  black  colour,  with 
brown  upper-wings  that  arc  white  at  the  bafe  and  tip  ;  legs 
fulvous.      Found  on  the  nut-tree.      Gmel.  Scop.  &c. 

AvELLAN-iE,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^ena  {Bombyx)  that  is 
found  on  the  nut-trees  in  Europe.  Tiie  wings  are  dull  afli- 
coloured,  with  an  oblcure  finous  band,  and  without  fpjts. 
Fabr.  Gmel.  &c. 

AVELLANE,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
form  of  a  crols,  whofe  quarters  refcmble  the  nux  avellana, 
or  hlberd-nnt. 

AVELLINO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Principato  Ultra,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  and  fnfl"ragan  of  tlie  archbifliop  of  Benevento.  Avel- 
lino,  which  was  probably  founded  by  the  Lonibaids,  is  a 
conlidei"able  city,  extending  a  mile  in  length  down  the  cavity 
of  a  hill,  with  ugly  fl;reet3,  but  tolerable  houfts.  The 
churches  are  crowded  with  monftrous  ornaments  in  a  barba- 
rous ftyle,  which  the  Neapolitans  feem  to  have  borrowed' 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  cathedral  is  a  poor  building, 
adorned  merely  with  uncouth  I^atin  dillichs,  and  fhapelefs 
Gothic  fculpture.  The  inliabitants  have  accefs  to  a  ihitue 
of  St.  Laurence,  with  a  phial  of  his  blood,  which  for  eight 
days  in  the  month  of  Augull  entertains  them  with  a  mira- 
culous hquefaftion  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
The  only  edifice  of  note  is  a  pnlilic  granary,  of  the  compo- 
fite  order,  adorned  with  antique  llatues,  and  an  eleganS 
brony.e  one  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  while  a  boy,  cafl: 
by  Cavalier  Cofimo.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  8  or  10,000.  The  bifliop's  revenue  is  about  6000  ducats 
or  1,125  1.  a  year.  The  magiftracy  confiils  of  a  fyndic  and 
four  eletti,  who  are  chofen  annually  ;  but  thefe  offices  are 
engroffcd  by  a  certain  number  of  families  of  fome  diflinttion, 
who  neither  intermarry  nor  aflbciate  with  the  other  burghers. 
The  ellatcs  of  the  prince  amount  to  the  yearly  value  of 
20,000  ducats  or  3,750  1.  and  2000  arife  from  duties  on 
the  dye  of  cloth,  which  is  made  of  various  qualities  and 
colours,  but  chiefiy  blue.  The  finell  fells  for  thirty  carhni 
a  canna,  and  pays  twenty-fix  grana  duty  of  entrance  into 
Naples.  Many  wealthy  merchants  are  concerned  in  this 
cloth  manufafture,  fome  of  whom  employ  in  it  a  capital  cf 
80,000  ducats,  or  15,000!.  The  poor  women  who  fpin 
the   wool,  muil  work  very  diligently  to  earn  about  fovu: 

grans. 
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grana  a  day.  The  fccond  article  of  trade  is  maccaronl  and 
pafte  of  many  kinds,  which  ;ire  of  excellent  quality,  and 
much  efleemed  through  the  country.  Wooden  chairs 
are  alfo  made  and  fold  here  in  great  quantities.  Avellino 
abounds  with  all  forts  of  provifious  ;  each  (Ireet  is  fupplied 
with  frefli  water;  but  the  wine  is  indilferent.  The  foil 
of  this  diftrift,  confifting  chiefly  of  volcanic  fubftances,  pro- 
duces little  corn,  but  abundar.ce  of  fruit,  of  which  the  apple 
is  held  in  high  eftimation.  The  mod  profitable  of  all  fruit- 
trees,  however,  is  the  hazel.  Nut-bulhes  cover  th.^  face  of 
the  valley,  and  in  good  years  yield  a  profit  of  6o,co3  ducats 
or  1 1,750 1.  The  nuts  are  moRly  of  the  large  round 
fpecies  of  filberd,  which  we  call  Spanifh  ;  and  the  bulhei 
were  originally  imported  into  Ita!)  from  Poutus,  and  know  n 
among  the  Romans  by  the  appellation  of  "  Nus  Pontica," 
which,  in  progrefs  of  time,  was  changed  into  that  of  "  Nux 
Avellana,"  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  mod  fuc- 
cefdfully  propagated.  The  proprietors  plant  them  in  rows, 
nnd  by  dreffing,  form  them  into  large  buflies  of  many  ftems. 
Every  year  they  refrclh  the  roots  with  nc%v  earth,  and 
prune  off  the  ftraggling  roots  with  great  attention.  Swin- 
burne's Travels,  vol.i.  p.  17 1,  &c. 

AVE-MARIA,  or  Ave-Mary,  the  angel  Gabriel's 
falutation  of  the  Virgin  Mar)',  at  his  bringing  her  the 
tidings  of  the  incarnation  ;  thus  called,  as  beginning  with 
thefe  words,  Ave,  Maria,  q.  d.  Hail,  Mary. 

The  ave-mary  is  a  prayer  or  formula  of  devotion  veiy 
ufual  in  the  Romifh  church.  It  was  added  to  their  prayers 
by  order  of  pope  John  XXII.  in  tlie  fourteenth  century. — 
Their  chaplets  and  rofaries  are  divided  into  fo  many  ave- 
niarys,  and  fo  many  pa/er-rio/Ii-rs  ;  and  hence  the  beads  them- 
felves  which  indicate  them,  are  alfo  called  aiies,  or  avfwarys. 

AVENA,  m  Bo/any,  oat-giafs  (fuppofed  from  aveo,  to 
defire,  or  covet;  cattle  being  fond  of  it).  Lin.  g.  91.  Schreb. 
122.  JufT.  32.  Clafs,  trianclriu  dl^yriia.  Nat.  Ord.  gra- 
minn.  Gen  Char.  Cal.  glume  generally  many-flowered, 
two-valved,  loofely  coUeifling  the  flowers  ;  valves  lanceolate, 
acute,  ventricofe,  loofe,  large,  awnlefs.  C'jr.  tvvo-valved  ; 
lower  valve  harder  than  the  calyx,  the  'fize  of  the  calyx, 
roundifti,  ventncoie,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  emitting  from 
the  back  an  awn  fpirally  twifted,  reflex  ;  neftary  two-leaved  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Slam,  filaments 
three,  capillary  ;  anthers  oblong,  forked,  /"i/?.  germ  obtufe; 
ftyles  two,  reflex,  hair)' ;  ili^nia  fimple.  Per.  none.  Cor. 
moll  firmly  clofed,  grows  to  -rhe  feed  and  does  not  gape. 
Seed,  one,  flender,  oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow. 

EiT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-valvcd,  many-flowered;  awn 
from  the  back  of  the  corolla,  jointed,  twilled. 

Species,  i.  A.^/i/Vira,  Siberian  oat-grafs  ;  feftuca  glumis 
villofis,  antlis  calyce  triplo  longieribus.  Gmel.  Sib.  i.  J 13. 
t.  22.  "  Panicled  ;  calyxes  one-flowered  ;  feeds  hirfute  ; 
awns  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx."  Culms  very  (lender, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  rolled  up  at  the  edges, 
from  fix  40  twelve  inches  long  ;  panicle  refcmbling  a  fpike, 
often  direded  to  one  fide  ;  glumes  of  the  calyx  almod 
equal,  dao-ger-pointed,  membranaceous  towards  the  ponit  ; 
flumes  of%he  corolla  of  the  fame  length,  extremely  viUofe. 
A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  in  1777  by  Mefl-.  Kennedy 
and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augull.  2.  A.  clatior, 
tall  oat-grafs.  Hudf.  With.  Curt.  Lond.  3.  6.  (^)  gramen 
caninum  nodofum  ;  Ger.  «  Panicled  ;  calyxes  two-floweied  ; 
hermaphrodite,  flofcule  almoft  awnlels,  male  awncd.  Koot 
perennial;  Hems  ereft.  round,  fmooth,  with  four  or  live 
purpUlh  joints,  above  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  ftriated  from 
feven  inches  to  a  foot  jn  length  ;  panicle  ereft,  (hniing,  nu- 
meroufly  branshed  ;  fpikckts  two-floweved,  one  male  and  the 
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other  liermaphrodite  ;  valvci  of  the  cal)-x  unequal,  the  larfcft 
marked  with  three,  the  fmalleft  with  one  green  nerve.  In 
the  hermaphrodite  flower,  the  midrib  of  the  outer  valve 
forms  a  flion  awn,  and  the  bottom  very  hairy  ;  ntftary  two 
fmall  lanceolate  glumes,  fomewhat  globular  at  bottom ; 
germ  villofe.  It  is  common  on  banks,  in  hedges,  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  and  fomctimes  in  wet  meadows.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  an  early  grafs,  very  pro- 
duftive,  and  yields  a  plentiful  aftermath.  In  particular 
fituations  the  bafe  of  the  ftem  becomes  knobby  and  formj 
the  variety  above  noticed,  which,  in  fome  arable  land,  is  very 
troublcfomc,  and  is  one  of  the  feveral  grades  confounded 
under  the  name  of  quick  or  catieh.  3.  A..jlipsjormis.  "  Pa.ni- 
cled  ;  calyxes  two-flowertd  ;  awn  twice  the  length  of  the 
feed  ;  culm  branching."  Culms  a  foot  high,  often  reclining, 
fmooth,  with  brown  joints ;  branches  from  each  axil,  ftort ; 
one  glume  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  the  other  ovate  ;  florets 
two,  fcflile  ;  corolla  fmooth,  except  the  outer  glume,  uhich 
is  rough  with  hairs.  A  native  of  the  Cape.  4.  A.  pcnnfyU 
vanlca.  Pennfylvanian  oat-grafs.  "  Panicle  attcmatcd  ; 
calyxes  two-flowered  ;  feeds  villofe  ;  awns  tv/wr  v.ie  length 
of  the  calyx."  Obferved  in  Pennfylvania  by  Kal.-n.  In- 
troduced here  in  1785,  by  Dr.  Pitcairn.  5.  A.  /cefiirfinnu. 
Spanilh  oat-grafs.  Cavai:.  Hifp.  t.45.  f.  I.  "  Pai.iclc  con- 
trafted  ;  florets  in  pairs,  hirfute  ;  one-peduncled,  with  two 
awns  at  the  top,  the  middle  awn  largeft."  Root  annual,  ca- 
pillary ;  culms  feveral,  fltnder,  from  two  to  four  inches 
high  ;  leaves  fliort,  flattiili  ;  one  of  the  flortts  is  ftfiilt,  the 
other  on  a  villofe  pedicel  ;  valves  of  the  corolla  briflle-fliaptd 
at  the  tip,  with  a  twilUd  awn  on  the  back  twice  the  length 
of  the  valve.  It  grows  near  Madrid,  and  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  here  by  Moi.f.  Richard,  in  1770. 
6.  A./a/i-ja,  cultivated  oat.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties, 
the  white,  black,  brown  or  red,  and  the  blue  oat.  "  Pani- 
cled ;  calyxes  two-fetded  ;  feeds  ver\- fmooth,  one  awned." 
Annual  ;  culm  or  flraw  upwards  of  two  feet  high  ;  panicle 
various  in  difl^crent  varictits,  but  always  loofe  and  pendu- 
lous ;  the  two  glumes  or  chafl"s  of  tiie  calyx  are  marked 
with  lines,  pointed  at  the  end,  longer  than  the  flower,  and 
unequal.  Tiiere  are  ufually  two  flowers  and  feeds  in  each 
calyx  ;  they  are  alternate,  conical,  the  fmaller  one  is  awnlefs, 
the  larger  puts  forth  a  llrong,  two  coloured,  bent  awn, 
from  the  middle  of  the  back.  Ko  botanifl  lias  been  able 
to  afcertain  fr.tisfadlorily  the  native  place  of  giowth  of  thi?, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  fort  of  grain  now  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Europe.  Tiie  varieties  mentioned  above  have  been 
long  known,  and  others  have  been  introduced,  as  the  Poland, 
the  Fritfland  or  Dutch,  and  the  Siberian  or  Tartarian  oat. 
The  blue  oat  is  probably  what  is  called  Scotch  greys.  The 
white  fort  is  moil  common  about  London,  and  tjiofe  coun- 
tries where  the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  oat-cakes,  as  it 
makes  the  whitcft  meal.  The  black  is  more  cultivated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  is  eileemed  a  hcaity 
food  for  horfes.  The  red  oat  is  much  cultivated  in  Derby- 
fliire,  Stan"ordfliire,  and  Chelhire  ;  it  is  a  very  iiardy  fort, 
and  gives  a  good  increafe.  The  llraw  is  of  a  brownirti  red 
colour,  veiy  heavy,  and  eftecmed  belter  food  for  horfei 
than  either  of  the  former  forts.  In  Lincolnlhirc  they  culti- 
vate the  fort  called  the  Scott!i  greys.  The  PalauJ  oat  Las 
a  fliort  plump  grain,  but  the  thickncfs  of  the  flvin  fcems  to 
have  brought  it  into  difrcpute  among  fanners.  Add  to 
this  the  ilraw  is  ver)'  fliort.  It  was  fo.vn  by  Mr.  Liflc,  in 
1709.  Friefland,  or  Dutch,  oat  aiTords  more  flraw,  and  is 
thinner  fl^inned,  and  the  grains  moilly  double.  A  white 
oat,  called  the  potato.'  oat  in  Cumberland,  where  it  was  lately 
difcovered,  promifes,  from  the  fize  of  the  grain  and  the 
length  of  the  draw,  to  be  the  mod  valuable  we  poflijfs  ;  it 
Sf2  M 
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is  now  rery  generally  bought  for  fowing.     The  oat  is  a 
reiy   proruable  grain,  and   a   great   improvement    to  many 
eftates  in  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  for  ' 
it  will  thrive  in  cold  barren  foils,  which  vvill  prodnce  no 
other  fort  of  grain  ;  it  will  alfo  thrive  on  the  hotteft  land  ; 
in  Ihort  there  is  no  foil  too  rich,   or  too  poor,   too  hot,  or 
too  cold  for  it  ;  and  in  wet  hai-vells,  when  other  grain  is 
fpoiltd,  this  will  receive  little  or  no  damage.     The  mtal  of 
this  grain  makes  a  tolerably  good  bread,  and  is  the  common 
food  of  die  country  people  in  the  north.     It  is  alfo  elleemcd 
for  pottage  and  other  melfcs,  and  in  fome  places  they  make 
beer  with  it.     7.  A.  niida,  naked  oat,  pilcorn,  or  pilhs.   "  Pa- 
nicled  ;    calyxes   three-flowtred  ;    receptacle  exceeding  the 
calyx  ;  petals  awntd  at  the  back  ;  the  third  floret  awnlcfs." 
Tiiis  has  been  coniidtred  as   a    Britifli  plant  by  Ray,  Hnd- 
fon,  and  Willicring  ;  but  Dr.  Smith  fays  It  is  by  no  means 
to  be  claffed  among  our  indigenous  plants.  Linnxus  obferves 
it  is  very  nearly  allieil  to  the  f.niva  ;   and  Haller  remarks 
that  the  calyx  is  fometimes  two-flQwercd,  but  thai  the  awn 
is  neither  twiftcd  nor  jointed.     We  are  told  the  feeds  h-.ve 
been  cultivated,  and  for  the  ufcs  of  the  poor  anfwer  all  the 
piirpofes  of  oatmeal.     8.  A.  fatua,  wild  oat  or  haver.   Hudt. 
With.  Smith.  Brit.  139.  Mart.  Fl.  Ruft.  Si.     "  -Panicicd  ; 
calyxes   moftly  three-  flowed  ;    florets   awncd,  and    hairy  at 
the  bafe."  Annual ;  culm  ertcl,  iimple,  three  feet  high,   a 
little  leafy,  ilriated,   very   fmooth  ;     leaves  linear,    patent, 
iiervofe,   fcabrous ;  flieaths  thin,  nervofe,  fmooth  ;  Itipules 
obtufe,  tooth-letted,  lacerated ;  panicle  ereft,  much  branched, 
and   fpreading ;    peduncles  alternate,    capillary,    fcabrous, 
thickened    towards    the    apex,    nodding ;    calycine   glumes 
equal,  lanceolate,  acute,   nerved,   fmooth,    longer  than  the 
florets  ;  florets  for  the  moll  part  three,  remote,  gradually 
diminifhing,  roundifh,  befet  with  tufts  of  hair  at  the  bafe, 
awned  from  the  middle  of  the  back,  awn  twice  the  length 
of  the   calyx,  rough,  jointed,  twiftcd  at  the  end  ;  interior 
glume   concave,    naked,    ciliated.     Seed    has   a    foft  hairy 
covering.      It  grows  in  fields  and  hedges,  and  is  one  of  our 
moft  dcftruftive  annual  weeds  among  corn.     The  awns  are 
fometimes  ufed  for  hydrometers,  and  the  feeds  inftead  of  ar- 
tificial flies,  in  fifliingtor  trout.    9.  h.  fefqmtert'ia.     Schtuch. 
Gram.  zio.  t.  4.  f.  17.     "  Panicled  ;  calyxes  moftly  three- 
flowered  ;  all  the  florets  awned ;   receptacles  bearded."  Pa- 
nicle oblong  ;  the  flowers  appear  to  be  hairy,  but  all  the 
liairs  fit  on  pedicels  or  receptacles  within  the  calyx  among 
the  flowers.     The  third  flower  is  imperfeft.     Haller  thinks 
it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  \\icj!avcfceus.     A  native  of  Ger- 
many,   Swifferland,    &c.       10.  h..  puhefccns,    foft  oat-grafs. 
Hudf.  With.  Smith.     "  Panicle  ereft,  almoft  fimple,  calyxes 
commonly  three-flowered,  receptacle  bearded,    leaves    flat, 
pubefcent."  Perennial  ;  culm  one  or  two  feet  high,   ereft, 
fmiple,  roundifli,  fmooth,   ftriated,  leafy  ;  leaves  fpreading, 
Ihort,  obtufe,  flat,  which  together  with  the  flieaths  are  co- 
vered with  a  foft  down  ;   Itipule  fliort,  deltoid  ;  panicle  con- 
tracted fo  as  to  appear  like  a  Ipike  ;  calycine  glumes  very  un- 
equal, keeled,  fcabrous,  pointed,  membranaceous,  naked;  in- 
terior much  longer,  three-nerved  ;  florets  three,  the  third  often 
abortive,  remotilh,  clubbed-cydindric,  nervofe,  roughifh,  dia- 
phanous,   awned  towards  the  middle  of  the  back  ;    interior 
glume   fmaller  and    weaker,  roiigh  at  the  edge  ;  common 
receptacle  elongated  above  the  florets,  befet  with  white  hairs. 
It  grows  in  dry  meadows   and  chalky  paftures,  flowering 
in  June.      \\.  A..  Jlenlts,  great  wild,  or  bearded   oat-grafs. 
•'Panicled;     calyxes    tlve-flowered ;  the  outer  florets   and 
awns  hairy  at  the  bafe,  the  inner  ones  awnlefs."     Annual  ; 
culms  three  or  four  feet  high,  fmooth  ;    leaves  fmooth,  flat, 
(harp,   very  long  ;  flowers  pendulous ;  calyxes  four  or  five- 
flowered  ;     valves  lanceolate,    acuminate,    concave,   equal, 
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fmooth,  white  with  green  ftreaks.    In  tlie  two  outer  florets, 
the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  refembles  a  valve  of  the  calys 
in  form,  but  fhorter,  and  puts  forth  an  awn  two  inches  long. 
The  other  florets  are   awnlefs.     A   native   of  Barbary   and 
Spain.     Introduced,  into  the  Kew  garden  by  M.  Thonin,  in 
1777.      12.   A.  Jlavefcens,  yellow    oat-grafs.     Hndf   With. 
Smith.   Curt.  Lond.  3.  t.  5.      "   Panicle   much   branched, 
loofe,    calyxes  moftly   three-flowered,    unequal  ;   receptacle 
haiiy  ;  leaves  flat,  fubpubefcent."     Culm  ereft,  but  curved 
at  the  bafe,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  ftriated,  jointed  ;  leaves 
flat,  acute,  ftriated,  more  or  Icfs  pubefcent  ;  panicle  fome- 
v.'hat  nodding,  fpreading,  branched  very  much,  many-flow- 
ered,   of  a   fljining   gold    colour ;    calycine   glumes   acute, 
keeled,  fcabrous   on  the   back,  one  twice  the  fize  of  the 
other,  three-nerved  ;  florets  two  or  three,  remotifli,  lanceo- 
late, compreffed,  obfcurely  nervofe,  awned  ;  awn   twice  the 
length  of  the  floret,  fcabrous  ;  interior  glume  narrower  ;  re- 
ceptacle hairy.     It   grows  in  meadows,    paftures,  and    the- 
fides   of  roads,  flowering   in    June  and  July.      In   many  of 
our   counties,    this   fptcies   forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
fineil  pafturage  on  the  downs,  and  in  fome  meadows  it  con- 
tributes to  the  goodntfs  as   well  as  greatnefs  of  the  crop. 
13.   A.  Ivjphliu   "Panicled;  calyxes  three- flowered,  liairy." 
Cidms  a   foot  high,   fmooth  ;   fhcaths   hairy  ;  panicle  or  ra- 
ceme with  undivided  pedicels,  three  or  four  ;  glumes  oblong, 
acuminate,    hairy,     upright  ;     corolla    awl-lhaped ;    awns 
twifted,  twice  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  flowers.     14. 
A.  capmjis.     "  Panicle  contracled  ;  calyxes  three-flowered, 
fubulate  ;  corolla  pubefcent  ;  middle  awn  twifted,  curved." 
Root  creeping ;  leaves  few,  fmooth,  with   a  rugged  edge  ; 
culms    a  foot  high,  fmooth  ;  panicle    fpike-like,    ovate-ob- 
long, purple  ;  the  laft  pedicels  capillary  ;  calyx   the  length 
of  the  flower  ;  valves  equal,  'attenuated  ip.to  an  awn  ;  outer 
valve  of  the  corolla  fubpubefcent,  bifid,  terminated  by  two 
ftraight  awns,  and  an   intermediate  one  twifted,  doible  the 
length  of  the  others  ;  inner  valve  (hort.     Tins  and  the  hif- 
pida  are  natives  of  the  Cape.     15.  A.  purpurea.     "  Panicle 
contrafted  ;  calyxes  two    flowered,  ovate  ;  corollas  villofe  ; 
outer  glume  bifid  ;  awn   terminal,  bent  jn."     A  very  little, 
fmooth,  jointed  grafs ;  leaves  briftle-fhaped,  fmooth,  tufted, 
ihort,  like  thofe  of  fcftuca  ovina  ;  panicle  fmall ;  glumes  of 
the  calyx   purple  ;  valves  lanceolate,    keeled,    fmooth  ;  all 
the  florets  are  awned,  and  covered  with  a  \^'hite  down.     A 
native  of  Martinico.      16.  A.  lutea.     "  Panicle  fpreading; 
calyxes  two-flowered,  fubulate  ;  corollas  naked,  three-awned, 
middle  awn  flexuofe."     This  refembles  aira  flexuoi'a  both  in 
habit  and  colour.     A  native  of  Martinico.     17.  A.  lupul'ma. 
"  Panicle  contrafted,  ovate  ;  calyxes  three-flowered,  lance- 
olate ;  corollas  villofe,  outer  glume  bifubulate  ;  middle  awn 
reflex."     This  is  not   readily  diftinguifhed   from  the  15th. 
It  is  larger,  with  flieaths  extremely  tomentofe.     Panicle  yel- 
low,   clofely  crowded  ;    flowers   longer  than  thofe    of  the 
15th,  with  the  corollas  bifid  and  more  hirfute  ;  the  divifions 
fubulate,  awned.     A  native  of  the  Cape,  found  by  Thun- 
berg.   18.  A. y>i;^///.r,  brittle  oat-grafs.  Schreb.  Gram.  t.  24, 
"  Spiked  ;  calyxes  four-flowered,  longer  than   tlie  floret." 
Culms  many,  Imooth,  with  three  joints,  fix  or  feven  inches 
high  ;  leaves  flat,  ciliate  ;  fpike  the  length  of  the  culm  ;  flo- 
rets  in  a  double  row,  preifed  clofe,  and  alternate  ;  calyx  two 
or  four-flowered,  lateral,  oblong,  pubefcent ;  one  valve  twice 
the    length  of  the   other ;  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  fliarp, 
with  an  awn  from   the  back.     This  is  the  only  avena  truly 
fpiked.    A  native  of  Spain.     Introduced  by  Monf.  Richard, 
in  1770.      19.  A.  pratinfis,  narrow-leaved   oat-grafs.  Hudf. 
With.  Smith.  Gramen  aven,  &c.  Ray  Syn.  t.  21.  f.  i.  ed.  2. 
252.  n.  2.  &  345.    Scheuch.  Agr.   230.       "    Spike  eredt  ; 
calyxes  moftly  five-flowered  ;  receptacles  hairy  ;  leaves  invo- 
lute, 
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liitf,  feirulate,  na!<.ed."     Root  perennial  ;  culms  many,  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  crcft,  fimple,  with  a  fiii'rlt; 
joint  near  the  bafe,  above  naked,  ftriated,  roughifh  ;  radi- 
cal  leaves  linear,  acute,    rigid,  incurved,   fmooth   on    both 
fides,  with  the  edges  fcrrulate-fc:\brous  ;  thofe  on  the  culms 
broadeft,    nervofe,    with  long    rtieaths    which    are    nervofe 
and  fmooth  ;  ftipule  lanceolate  ;  fpike  ereft,  commonly  very 
fimple  ;  upper  fpikelets  fubfcfrdc  ;  under  ones  long,  pedu;i- 
culated  ;  calycine  glumes  fubequal,    acute,  three-nerved,  a 
little  keeled,  fcabroiis  of  the  length  of  the  lower  floret  ;  flo- 
rets four  or  more,  fubremote,  roundifli,  rougKifh,  nervofe  at 
t!ie  apex,  membranaceous,  lacerated,  awiied  from  above  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  awn  double   the   length  of  the  floret, 
purple,  with   a   white   apex  ;    interior  glume   fmaller,  very 
llendei-,  minutely  ciliate  ;  receptacle  under  the  florets,  !)efct 
with  fliort  liairs.     It  grows  on  dry  paiUires  and  heaths,  flow- 
ering in  July.     20.  K.fplcata.  "  Spiked;  calyxes  fix  flow- 
ered,   longer   than    the   outer  petal,  \yhich    is    awned  and 
forked  at  top."     Spike  compounded  of  three  or  four  re- 
mote upright  fpikelets  ;  flowers   f  x,  ftffile,  upright  ;  calyx 
fubulate,  equal,  longer  than  the  fpikelet  ;  outer  petal  bifid 
at  the  top,  with    a  jointed  awn   between   the  divlfions,  the 
length  of  the  fpikelet.  It  has  the  habit  of  feftuca  dccumbens. 
A  native  of  Peniifylvaiiia.      21.  A.  bromoides,  Gr.  alpinum 
aven.  &c.  Sclieuch.  Gram.  228.  t.  4.  f.  zi.     "  Subfpiked  ; 
fpicules  binate,     one  peduncled ;    awns   divaricate;    calyxes 
cight-flowered."    Two   feet  high  ;   culm  fltnder  ;    fpikelets 
round,  generally  in  pairs,  one  fefiile,  the  other  peduncled  ; 
calyxes  from  four  to  eight-flowered  ;  awns  from  the  middle 
of  the  back,  twilled.     A  native  of  Switzerland,  and  about 
Montpellier.      22.  h..Jlngofa.     "  Panicled  ;    calyxes   two- 
flowered  ;  corolla  fmooth  at  the  bafe  ;  outer  Valve  ending  in 
two  awns,  fliorttr  than  the  valve,  and  with  a  bent  awn  from 
the  back."     Annual ;  culm  and  leaves  bare  ;  pedur.cles  from 
one  to  four,  rough  ;  calyx  the  length  of  the  florets  ;  valves 
feven  or  ten-ribbed,  bordered  with  a  row  of  minute  dots  ; 
valve  of  the  corolla  fmooth  below  ;  fegments  terminating  in 
purple  awns  white  at  the  tip  ;  feeds  hairy.     This  has  been 
found  growing  with  the  cultivated  oat,  but  it  is  not  a  native 
of  this  country.     See  Smith.     23.  A.  aurata,  golden  oat- 
grafs.     "  Calyxes   two-flowered;  panicle  fcattered,  ereft  ; 
corollas  golden,  villofe  at   the  bafe."     A   handfome   grafs, 
nine  inches  high  ;  leaves  very  (lender,  brilUe-fhaped  ;  panicle 
fliff",  with  mucronate  fpikelets,  one   fliorter  than  the  flther ; 
corolla  elliptic,  pubefcent  at  the  bafe  ;  top  plaited,  feiTate  ; 
at   the  bafe  of  the  outer  glume,  a  jointed  awn,  longer  than 
the  flower.     When  this  grafs  arrives  at  maturity,  it  is  of  a 
refplendent  gold  colour.     A  native   of  the  Alps,  of  Swit- 
zerland,  and   Piedmont.        24.    A.  fcheuch^m.     Scheuch. 
Gram.  23.  t.  3.     "  Spikelets    five-flowered,    pubefcent   at 
the  bafe  ;   peduncles  branching."     Culm   frorii  fix  to  twelve 
inches  high  ;    leaves  fmooth,  two   lines  broad,  keeled  ;  pa- 
nicle narrow  like  a  fpike  ;  calyx  purple,  fliining,  curved  at 
the  top  ;  glumes  unequal,  mucronate  ;  outer  glume  of  the 
corolla  mucronate,  green,  variegated  with  bay  and  gold  co- 
lour ;  inner  with  a  gold  and  filver  colour,  membranaceous, 
awn  kmp-,  brown,  jointed,  twilled.     A  native  of  the  fanie 
places  a?  A.  aurata.     25.  K.JiUformh.    Ford.  Flor.  n.  46. 
«  Panicle  ered,  very  flender ;  calyxes  one-flowered  ;  awns 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx."     A  native  of  New  Zealand 
and  Eatler  liland.  ^      r      o 

Proi,agation  and  Culture.  For  the  graffes,  fee  Grass. 
Oat.  The  bed  time  for  fowing  oats  is  in  February-  or 
March,  according  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late.  1  he  black 
and  red  oats  may  be  fown  a  month  earlier  than  the  while, 
becaufe  they  are  hardier.  The  advantage  of  early  fowing 
is  proved  by  experiment  to  be  found  iu  the  papers  of  the. 
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Bath  Agricultural  Society.  .  White  oats  fown  the  \A  week 
in  May  liavc  produced  feven  quarters  the  acre,  and  in  Hert- 
fordlhirc  they  do   not  fow  them  till  after  they   have   done 
fowing  bariey,  which  is  found  to  be  a  good  prafticc  ;  this 
oat    being    more    tender   than    the    others.       Mr.  Marfliall 
mentions   the   blowing  of  the  fallow    as    a   dirc£t  on    for 
the    fowing   of  this   grain.       He   fays,    "  mod  people  al- 
low four  buftiels  of  oats  to   an  acre,  but    1   am  convinced,, 
that  thrje  buftiels  are  more  than  enough  ;  the  ufual  produce 
is  about  twenty-fux  buftiels  to  an  acrc'^  though  I  have  fame- 
times  known    more  than  tliirty."      But   forty  buftiels  and 
more  are  certainly  no  unufual   crop.     It   appears  from  Mr. 
Young's  "  Tour  through  the  Soutiiern  Counties,"   t!iut  the 
quantity   of  oats   fown   varies  from  {\<i<:  buftiels  two  pccki 
to  two  buftiels  and  a  half,   and  that  the  produce   is  a?  fol- 
lows :  Q^.   15.  p. 
From  5  buftiels  and  upwards         -         -  460 
4  buftiels                    -             -             .             4:2 

4  to  5  buftiels  -  -  -  363 
3- buftiels  and  a  half             -             -  2     2     r> 

2  bulhels  and  a  halt  -  -  200 
He  thinks  the  quantity  of  fetd  ftiould  he  proportioned  to 
the  poverty  of  the  ground  ;  for  in  rich  land  com  tillers  fo. 
much  as  aj)parcntly  to  cover  tlie  field  ;  but  in  poor  land  it 
does  not  tiller  at  all,  confequently  the  grains  ftiould  be  fr»- 
much  the  nearer.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  "  Northern  Tour," 
gives  another  table  of  the  dift'erent  quantities  of  feed  com, 
with  their  refpeftive  average  produce,  as  follow  : 

From  7  buftiels  fown,  average  produce  -            603 

6  buftiels               -               -               -  -601 

5  buftiels  -  -  -  -  4  4  2 
4  buflu-ls  and  a. half  -  .  451 
4  buftiels         -              -              -  -400 

3  buftiels         -  -  -  -410 
Or  thus: 

From  6  and  7  buftiels  -  -  -602 

4  buftiels  and  a  half  and  five  -  -  443 
3  and  4  buftiels             -             -             -402 

Hence  it  appears,  that  although  fome  points  remain  doubt- 
ful, yet  the  fuperiority  of  fix  or  fcvcu  buftiels  is  fo  great, 
that  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  think  the  other  quantities 
are  not  equal  to  thefe  in  advantage,  and  that  the  modem 
ideas  of  fowing  fmall  quantities  of  feed  are  not  univcrfally 
to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Young  therefore  recommends  that  ex- 
periments ftiould  be  tried  on  all  forts  of  foils,  and  in  every 
iituation,  on  fmall  pieces  of  land,  to  deciJe  this  important 
point. 

AVENACEA,  in  Concbology,  a  fpecics  of  Anomia, 
with  a  pyriform  ftiell,  protratlcd,  and  fomewhat  comprcfled 
near  the  hinges.  MiiU.  Zool.  Dan.  A  native  of  the  North 
feas. 

AVENiE,  in  Entomology,    a  fpecies  of  Musca,   of  a 
black   colour  and  ftiining  ;  eyes   brownifh  ;  wings  red  and; 
grecsi  and  very  fliining.      Inhabits  Sweden.     Gmelin,  &c. 

AVENAGE,  formed  of  the  Latin  ovtna,  oaff,  in  Law, 
a  certain  quantity  of  oats  paid  to  a  landlord  in  lien  of  fomc 
other  duties,  or  as  a  rent,  from  the  tenant. 

AVENAY,  in  Gco^inphy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mame,  feated  on  the  river  Manic,  one. 
league  and  a  half  nortli-eaft  of  Epemay,  and  five  W.N.W.. 
of  Chalons  fur  Marne. 

AVENCHE,  or  AvANCHF,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  principal  burgh  of  a  bailliage 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Some  contend  that  it  was  the  capital 
of  Helvetia,  becaufe  Tacitus  (Hid.  1.  i.  c.  6S.)  calls  it 
"  Aventicum  gentis  caput ;"  while  others  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  by  this  cxprcffion  the  hidorian  only  intended  to 
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denote  the  capital  town  of  its  particular  diftrift.     Accord- 
jug  to  fime  account-?,  the   city   was   built,  and   a    Roman 
colony  founded,  by  Vefpafian  ;  but  with  greater  probability, 
according  to  others,  it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by 
Vefpafian,  after  it   had  been   laid  walle  and  almoft  ruined 
by  Cscina,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  ViteUius,  when  many 
thoufands  were  (lain,  and   many  thoufands  fold   for   fi^.vcs. 
It   was  afterwards  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Burgundians  ; 
and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  Attila.     Withont  doubt 
it  was  formerly  a  very  confiderable  town,  and  fubjetl  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  as  we  may  conclude  not  only  from 
feveral  mile  ftones  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Pays  de  V^aud, 
inoft  of  which  are  numbered  from  Avcnticum,  as  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  reference,  and  more    particularly   from    the 
prefent  ruinB.     The  ancient  walls  appear  to  have  inclofed  a 
fpace  near  five  miles  in  circumference  ;  of  which  the  prefent 
tov>'n  occupies  but  a  very  fmall  fpot  ;  the  remainder  beniT 
covered  with  corn  fields  and  meadows.    In  an  adjoining  field 
is   a  mofaic  pavement,  which   was  the  floor  of  an  ancient 
bath,  about  fixty  feet  long,  and  forty  broad  ;  coj. filling  of 
three  compartments,  in  which  are  rcprefented  human  figures 
in  various  attitudes,  but   chiefly  bacchanals.     From  a  glory 
that  furrounds  the  head  of  Bacchus  in  this  Mofaic,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  it  was  wrought  during  fome  part  of  the 
intervening    age   between  Vefpafian  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ; 
becaufe  that  mark  of  divinity  is  not  ufual  upon  monuments 
of  Roman  antiquity  before  that  period.     Befides,  the  htad- 
drefs  of  a  Bacchanalian  woman  rcprciented   in   this  Mofaic, 
refembles  the  head-drefs  on   the    medals  of  the    cmprenes 
Plotina  and  Sabina.      The  ancient  amphitheatre   appears, 
from  the  ruins  that  remain,  to  have  had  an  arena  of  about  80 
yards  in  diameter ;  and  under  a  tower  is  a  cell   from  which 
the  animals  were  probably  let  loofe  upon  the  arena.     On 
the  outfide,  remains  of  five   dens  are  viiible  ;  and  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  feveral  pieces  of  rude  fculpture  dilapidated. 
Not  far  from  thefe  ruins  ftands  a   column   of  white  marble 
about  fifty  feet  high,  compofed  of  large  maffes  neatly  joined 
without  cement ;  and  near  it  lies  a  confiderable   fragment  of 
defaced  fculpture,  which  feems  once   to  have   formed  part 
of  the  portal  belonging  to   a  magnificent  temple.     There 
are  alfo  feveral  other  relics  of  the  ancient  extent  and  gran- 
deur of  this  place.     Coxe's  Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  175,  S:c.     Avenche  is  fituated  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
lake  iVIorat,   16  miles  fouth-weft   of  Bern.     N.  lat,  46°  50' 
E.  long  7°  7'. 

AVENIA  Folia,  in  Botany,  denote  leaves  which  have 
no  vifible  veins. 

AVENIO,  now  ylvignon,  in  Anaeiit  Geography,  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
See  Avignon. 

AVENOR,  in  jlnt'tqu'ity,  an  officer  under  the  mafl;er  of 
the  horfe,  who  by  order  or  warrant  from  him,  made  up  the 
accounts  of  the  (lables,  and  iffucd  debentures  for  paying 
the  officers  and  fervants. 

In  a  flat.  Car.  II.  we  find  the  avenor  mentioned  as  an 
officer  who  provides  oats  for  the  ftables.  In  the  Rot. 
Pari.  Edw.  III.  we  alfo  read  of  avenor  of  the  queen,  of  the 
prince,  &c. 

AVENPACE,  in  Biography,  a  philofopher  among  the 
Spanifh  Saracens,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  a  follower  of  Ariftotle.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  Euclid,  as  well  as  phllofophical  and 
theological  epiUles.  He  was  intimately  converfaiit  with  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  applied  it  to  the  illuftration  of 
the  Iflamic  fyftem  of  theology,  and  to  tlie  explanation  of 
the  Koran;  and  on  this  account  he  was  fufpeded  of  herefy, 
and  thrown  into  piifoa  at  Corduba.     Il  is  faid  that  he  was 
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polfoned  at  Fez,  Intlieyearof  theHegira  533,  A.D.  ii^S; 
or,  according  to  others,  535,  A.D.  1130.  Pococke  Spec. 
Hid.  Arab.  p. 373.  Gen.  Dicl.  Among  the  Arabian  writers 
he  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ebn  alSaycgh;  and 
was  born  in  Spain,  of  Jewifli  anccllors. 
AVEN6,  in  Botany.      See  Geum. 

AvENS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Tiber,  and 
which  is  fuppofcd  to  have  given  the  name  of  Ager  Aven- 
tinus  to  the  neighbouring  diltri<fl. 

AVENTIA,  now  A-vcnra,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Etruria. 
AVENTINE,  John,  in  Biography,  a  German  hiftorian, 
was  the  fon  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Abenfperg  in  Bavaria,  and 
born  in  1466.     Having  (ludied  at  Ingoldftadt  and  Paris,  he 
gave  private  leclurcs  on  eloqut  ice  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  in 
1503,  and  in  1507  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Cracow  in 
Poland.     After  fpending  fome  time  at   Ratifbon,  upon  his 
return  to  Germany,  lie  removed  to  Ingoldftadt,  in   1509, 
and  explained  fome  books   of  Cicero;  and  in  15 12,  he  was 
fentto  Munich  to  undertake  tlie  office  of  preceptor  to  prince 
Lewis  and  prince  Ernell.     His  remaining  time  was  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  coHeftion  and  compilation  of  materials 
for  the  work,  intitled,  "  Annales  Boiorum,"  or  "  Annals 
of  the  Bavarians,"  by  which  he  gained  great   reputation. 
This  work,   which  was  not  publiihcd  till  the  year   1554, 
feveral  years  after  his  death,  contained  fome  fevere  ftriclures 
on  the  conduft  of  the  Roaiifh  clergy,  and  portions  of  fecrct 
clerical  hiftory,   which  Zieglerus,  the  firft   editor,  chofe  to 
fupprefs,  but  which  were  afterwards  publiflicd  from  an  un- 
mutilated  MS.  by  Cifner,  at  Bafil,  in    1580.     In  the  year 
1529,  Aventine,  for  fome  reafon  now  unknown,  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  but  he  was  foon  releafed  by  the  duke  of 
Bavaria;  and  after  a  celibacy  of  fixty-four  years,  he  formed 
an  imprudent  matrimonial  connection,  which   difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  latter  days.     He  died  in  the  year   1534. 
The  catholics  charged  him  with  being  fecretly  a  protellant ; 
but  though  he  correfponded  with   fome  of  the  reformers, 
and  difapproved  fome  of  the  popifli  doftrines,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  abandoned  the   Romifli  church.     On 
the  contrary,  his  adherence  to  it  may  be  inferred  from  his 
having   been  buried  at   Ratifbon,  in  the  monafl;ery  of  St. 
Hemeran,  with  the  ufual  popilh  ceremonies.     Like  Eraf- 
mus,  he  feems  to  have  been  v.'ell  inclined  to  the  reformation; 
but  he  contented  hirafelf  with  ferving  it  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  by  lafliing  the  vices   of  the  monks  and  clergy. 
Another  curious  work  of  Aventine,  intitled,   "  Nunierandi 
per  digitos  manufque,  &c."  was  publiflied  in  1532,  at  Ratif- 
bon, together  with  heads  of  a  plan  for  a  large  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Germany.     His  "  Annals  of  Bavaria"  were 
reprinted  in  folio,  in  1710.     Gen.  Dift.     Nouv.  Dicl.  Hill:. 
AVENTINUS  MoNS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
feven  hills  which  formed  the  fite  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
fourteenth  region  of  the  city.     The  origin   of  the  name  is 
uncertain;  but  fome  have  derived  it  from  Avens,  the  river 
which  watered  the  dillridl,  whofe  inhabitants  were  afterwards 
tranfplanted  thither.     It  was  alfo  called  "  Murcius,"  from 
Mureia,  the  goddefs  of  floth,  who  had  a  little  chapel  there ; 
and  "  CoUis  Dianw,"   from  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  alfo 
"  Remuria,"  from  the  time  when   Remus  refolved  to  build 
the  city  there.     But  Dionyfius  of   Halicarnaflus  fpeaks  of 
mount  Aventine  and  Remuria  as  two  different  places;  and 
Stephanus  fays,  that  Remuria  was  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.     The  Aventine  mount  was  taken  within  the 
compafs  of  the  city  by  Ancus  Martius,  who,  thinking  it 
might  ferve  as  a  place  of  defence  againft  furprife,  furrounded 
it  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch.     To  the  eaft,  it  had  the  city 
walls;  to  the  fouth  the  campus  Figulinus;  to  the  weft,  the 
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Tiber;  and  to  the  north,  Mens  Palaiinus.  It  had  a 
height,  and  was  i8  lladia  in  compafs.  It  is  now  calkd  the 
mount  of  St.  Sabine ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  church  of 
St.  Sabine  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 
The  ftreet  that  paffed  from  the  gate  of  Oilia  to  the  amphi- 
theatre and  Colifeum,  divided  the  Aventine  mount  mio  two 
fummits ;  whence  it  was  called  "  Biceps." 

AVENTUR/E,  in  our  Andent  IVriters,  fignify  tourna- 
inents,  or  military  exercifes  on  horfcback. 

AVENTURE,  or  rather  ADVtNruRE,  in  our  Latu 
Books,  a  mifchance,  caufing  the  death  of  a  man,  without 
felony;  as,  when  he  is  fiuldenly  dmwned,  or  burnt  by  an 
accident  or  mifchance,  falling  int.o  tire  water  or  fire.  See 
MiSAVENTURE,  and  Chance-Medley. 

AVENTURINE,  in  M'merakg^.  Se*  Quartz,  and 
Felspar. 

AVENUE,  formed  of  av.'riir,  or  advcnlr,  to  nrrlvs  al,  in 
Fortification,  an  opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort,  baftion,  or  the 
like  place  ;  or  thepaffes  and  ways  to  and  from  it.  See  Fort 
and  Bastion. 

At  EN  u  E,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  is  a  large  and  generally 
ftraight  walk,  bounded  on  each  fide  by  one,  two,  or  more 
rows  of  foreft  or  other  trees,  defigned  fometimes  as  a  prin- 
cipal way  from  the  common  road  to  the  manilon  houfe  of  a 
country-ieat,  and  often  to  form  views,  or  to  lead  to  different 
dilliifts  of  the  neighbouring  country.     But  though  avenues 
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The  trees  !n  the  rows  on  the  (Ides  (hould  be  planted  at  leaft 


difpoled  in  a  proper  manner,  will  have  a  f.nc  cfTca.     Some. 

n?!nVr';f ""  T"  "■'  f"^  "'"""S  «>"^f^:  *here  this  i, 
mu-nded,  the  mo  I  proper  forts  are  the  vanous  fpecies  of  the 
pine,  ineludmg  all  the  different  varieties  of  the  fir,  moa  of 
wh.ch  attau,  a  great  height  and  magnitude,  with  beauti. 
t.il  fpreadiug  heads,  that  are  extremely  ornamental  and 
pieahng.  ' 

Av.nues  of  the  more  rural  kind,  fuch  as  common  wayt 
or  roa.ls  through  parks  or  other  pkafnre  grounds,  t«  habita- 
tions, may  be  continued  either  in  direct  lines,  or  carried  round 
in  a  moderate  fweep,  or  the  coi.rfc  directed  in  two,  three, 


,       ,.       c  1   "  ,       '„ - gt'i>;fn  vanoufly,  fome 

breaking  forward,  otiiers  ilandii.g  more  backward  ;  and   fo 

ttlU  r—'—--     J-  ■--  '  -  ..     - 
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ihefl ill  greater  divcrfity,  a  clump  of  tall  flowering  Ihnib* 
iiay  here  and  there  be  introduced  ;  having  the  whole  fo  con- 


therefore  feldom  be  admitted  with  propriety  in  that  part  of 
the  ground.  A  fpacious  lawn  ofgrals  fliould,  as  frequently 
as  poffible,  be  exhibited  in  due  extenfion  in  the  moll  coa- 
fpicuous  fronts  of  fuch  dwellings.      See  Lawn. 

But  in  diredlions  from  the  wings,  detached  at  confiderable 
diftance,  avenues  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  occafionally 
introduced,  and  extended  on  the  fides  of  Ipacious  lawns, 
fen-ing  by  way  of  boundaries,  being  backed  up  next  the 
lawns  witli  (lirubs  and  lower  trees,  difpofcd  irregularly;  and 
if  they  be  carried  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  lawns  will 
■widen  gradually,  and  the  prolpects  be  more  comprehea- 
five. 

Avenues  may  alfo  be  admitted  at  fome  diftance  from 
either  the  ends  or  the  back  fronts  of  the  dwellings,  in  either 
of  which  fituations,  one  may  be  extended  towarus  any  com- 
mon road,  village,  or  town,  ferving  as  the  common  entrance 
to  the  habitation,  or  merely  by  way  of  ornament,  &c.  And 
in  ftill  more  extenfive  fituations,  they  may  occupy  different 
parts  at  a  diftance,  being  direfted  towards  woods,  groves, 
edifices,  or  particular  diftricts  about  an  eftate;  which,  when 
formed  of  confiderable  width,  and  bounded  on  each  fide  by 
a  proper  variety  of  trees,  the  nobleft  of  the  foreft,  and  other 
kinds,  afford  a  ftriking  effeft  as  well  as  an  air  of  dignity  to 
the  fite. 

Avenues  of  this  fort  fhould  always  be  planted  with  the 
fiateheft  trees;  an  affemblage  of  the  different  forts  of  which 
effefts  the  moft  agreeable  variety. 

The  width  of  the  avenue  in  fuch  cafes  fhould  feldom  be  lefs 
than  fixty  feet;  and  when  it  is  to  be  extended  any  confider- 
able length,  an  hundred  feet  in  width  is  not  too  much ;  as  when 
the  trees  grow  up,  the  branches  on  the  oppofite  fides  continue 
tQ  approach  each  other,  which  by  degrees  greatly  contract 
the  views  ;  fo  that  if  a  confiderable  width  be  not  at  fiill 
allowed^  tlie  avenues  in  time  appear  narrow  and  couliued. 
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All  the  trees  that  arc  employed  in  tliis  way,  whether 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  (hould  be  permitted  to  take  their 
natural  growth,  without  being  much  cut  or  pruned. 

AVENZOAR,  whofe  true  name  was,  Al  Wa/.ir  Astj 
Merwan  Abdelmelech  Ibn  Zohr,  \a  Biography,  wa« 
the  fon  of  a  pliylician  of  confiderable  eminence  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  under  wiium  he  received  t!ie  firll  rtidiments  of  his 
education,  which  he  afterw.irds  improved  by  clofc  applica- 
tion and  by  travel.  He  appears  alio  to  have  had  the  care  of  an 
hofpital,  and  to  have  acquired  an  uncommon  (hare  ol  know, 
ledge  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived/*  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine.  He  was  for  finne  time  under  the  dif. 
pleafure  of  Hali,  the  governor  of  Seville,  by  whom  he  was 
imprifoned,  but  feems  at  length  to  iiavc  fur'moiinted  all  his 
difli'.Miltics,  as  he  was  made  phyficiau  to  king  Alman/or,  in 
which  poft  he  continued  probably  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Morocco  in  1 1 66,  at  the  great 
age  of  135  years  ;  though  it  is  probable  the  .ige  of  his  fon, 
who  fiiccctdcd  to  his  f>!me  and  practice,  is  incliided  in  ihic 
term.  From  a  mannlcript  in  the  i.leurial  (  Bib.  tom.ii.  p.M2.>, 
cited  by  Dr.  Rufftll  in  tlic  appendix  to  his  "Hiilory  of  Alep- 
po," voL  ii.  p.  30.  it  appears  that  Avenzoar  died  at  Seville, 
and  not  at  Morocco,  about  the  year  1  \(a  ;  and  if  it  he  true, 
that  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  135  )eai3,  and  began  \t 
praftile  very  young,  he  mull  have  made  a  figure  in  tlic  nth 
century,  and  been  born  eight  or  nine  yeais  belore  the  death 
of  Avicenna.  He  prepaicd  his  own  medicines,  reduced 
luxated  bones,  and  performed  other  chirmgical  operations, 
but  did  not  cut  for  the  Hone;  the  Mahometan  religion,  which 
he  profelTed,  prohibiting  him  from  iufjiectiiig  or  haudhno- 
the  naked  genitals. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  called  "..\1 
Theifer,"  is  a  compcm'.ium  of  the  praAicc  of  medicine  ;  in 
which  fome   difeafcs  ai'c  dctciibcd,    not   found  in  other 

writcr>» 
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-writers.  It  includes  a  number  of  cafes,  candidly,  it  fiiould 
fcem,  related,  as  the  author  does  not  conceal  thofe  in  which 
be  was  unfuccefsful.  Avenhoes,  not  ordinarily  profule  in 
his  commendation  of  other  writers,  fpeaks  very  favourably 
of  our  author,  whom  he  el'tccmed  as  the  beil  pliyfician  that 
had  appeared  fince  the  time  of  Galen.  From  his  adive  and 
inqnifitive  turn  of  mind,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  learn  from 
pracTiiee  the  real  powers  of  the  medicines  he  ufed,  he  was 
called  the  "  Experinicnter," 

"Al  Thcifer,"  which  has  been  federal  times  reprinted, 
was  firll  publifhcd  at  Venice,  in  folio,  1490.  In  1628,  J. 
Celle  pnbiiflied  "  De  cognitu  difficilihus  in  praxi  ex  liliro 
Aven/.oar,"  4to.  Venet.  Le  Clerc  Hilloire  de  Med.  Hal- 
kr  Bill.  Med.  Praa. 

AVER,  in  yl^rhiilliire,  a  general  name,  in  fome  dillrifts, 
for  a  labouring  beall  of  any  kind. 

AUER,  in  Gf9^/-j//y',  a  river  of  Lithuanian  RufTia,  which 
runs  into  the  Pregel,  twelve  miles  weft  of  Inftcrburg. 

AVERA,  in  DoowfJay-Book,  denotes  a  day's  work  of  a 
ploughman,  or  other  labourer,  which  the  king's  tenants 
in  his  deniefne  lands  were  obliged  to  pay  the  flieriff,  and 
which  was  valued  at  eight-pence. 

AVERAGE,  in  j^:;ricuhure,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  England,  for  the  ftubble,  or  remainder  of 
llraw  or  grafs  left  in  corn  fields  after  the  harveft  is  carried 
away.  In  Kent,  it  is  called  gratten,  in  other  places  rough- 
ings,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  derived  from  haver,  an 
Englilh  name  for  oats  ;  or  from  averla,  bcnfls;  being  as 
much  as  feeding  for  cattle,  or  pafturage.      Ray. 

Average,  Averagium,  in  La-w,  that  duty  or  fervice 
which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  king,  or  other  lord,  by  his 
beafts  and  carriages.  The  word  is  derived  trom  the  bafe 
Latin  a-vcr'ia,  catlh  or  goods  ;  or  the  French  auvrc,  zuork. 

Average,  ax  Aver'nlge,  in  Navigation  7sx\^  Commerce,  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  damage  which  happens  to  fliips  and 
their  cargoes,  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  failing,  till 
their  return  and  unlading.  It  is  divided  into  three  kinds. 
I.  The  fimple  average,  which  confifts  in  the  extraordinary 
expenccs  incurred  for  the  (liip,  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  anchors, 
m  ilts,  and  rigging,  by  common  accidents  at  fea  ;  or  for 
the  merchandize,  fuch  as  the  damages  which  they  have 
fuftained  by  ftorms,  capture,  fhipwreck,  wet,  or  rotting  ; 
all  which  muft  be  defrayed  by  the  thing  that  fuffered  the 
damaire.  2.  The  large  an3  common  average,  being  ex- 
pences  incurred,  and  damage  fuftained,  for  the  common 
fecurity  both  of  the  merchandize  and  fliip,  which  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  (hip  and  cargo  :  fuch  are  ranfoni-money, 
goods  thrown  overboard^  expcnces  of  unlading,  or  enter- 
ing into  a  river  or  harbour,  and  the  provifions  and  hire  of 
the  failors,  when  the  ftiip  is  detained  by  embargo.  3.  The 
fmall  averages,  which  are  charges  of  towing  and  piloting 
the  ftiip,  one  third  of  which  mull  be  charged  to  the  fhip, 
and  two-thirds  to  the  cargo. 

Average,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  quota  or 
proportion  which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  in  the  fliip  or 
loading  is  adjudged,  upon  a  reafonable  ettimation,  to  con- 
tribute to  a  common  average. 

Such  fum  (hall  be  divided  among  the  feveral  claimers,  by 
•wav  of  average,  in  proportion  to  their  refpective  interefts 
and  demands.      10  Ann.  cap.  17. 

Average  is  alfo  a  fmall  duty,  which  thofe  merchants 
who  fend  goods  in  another  man's  (hip  pay  to  the  mailer 
thereof,  for  his  care  of  them,  over  and  above  the  freight. 

Hence,  in  bills  of  lading  it  is  expreffed  : — Paying  fo 
much  for  the  faid  goods,  with  primage  and  average  ac- 
ellomed. 

AVERANI,  Benedict,  '\a Biography,  a  learned  Floren- 
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tine,  was  born  in  1^)52,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
with  great  reputation  in  the  univerllty  of  Pifa.  He  wrote 
excellent  "  Difiertations,"  on  the  "  Anthologia"  on  Thu- 
cydides,  on  Euripides,  and  other  ancient  Greek  clafTics. 
His  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  was  accurate  and 
profound,  as  appears  from  his  "  Remarks  and  Dilcourfes 
on  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Virgil ;"  and  his  leftures  and  writings 
were  well  calculated  to  promote  a  correft  and  elegant  tafte 
in  polite  literature  ;  fo  that  he  contributed  much  to  reform 
the  bad  tafte  of  his  age,  and  to  bring  back  in  Italy  the 
golden  period  of  the  i6th  century.  Averani  died  at  Pifa 
in  1707,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were 
coUeited  and  printed  at  Florence,  in  3  large  volumes,  in  1716 
and  1717.      Gen.  Biog. 

AVERANO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  variegated 
Chatterer  (Ampel'is  variegata,  Gmel.),  in  Bufl'on's  Hiftory 
of  Birds. 

AUERBACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  14  miles  fouth  of  Zwickau, 
and  60  W.  S.  W.  of  Drefdcn.  N.  lat.  50°  26'.  E.  long. 
12°  26'. 

AVER-CORN,  in  Ancient  Writings,  fuch  corn  as  by 
cuftom  is  brought  by  the  tenants'  carriages,  to  the  lord's 
granary. 

AVERDUPOIS  Pound.     See  Pound. 

AvERDUPOis /^ij/j-Zi/.     See  Weight. 

AUERHAHN,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  afligned  by 
Frifch,  Bloch,  and  others,  to  the  wood  grous,  or  Moun- 
tain cock,  tiiroa  urogallus  of  Linnasus. 

AVERIA,  in  lixxr  Latt)  Books,  properly  fignify  oxen  or 
horfes  ufed  for  the  plough  ;  but,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any 
cattle  ;  and  fometimes  the  term  includes  all  perfonal  eftate. 

When  mention  is  made  of  one  beaft,  they  fay,  quidam 
equus,  vel  quidam  bos:  when  of  two  or  more,  they  do  not  fay, 
eqiii  or  Loves,   but  averia^ 

AvERiA,  in  Commerce,  a  branch  of  the  Spanl(h  revenue, 
denotes  a  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the 
(liips  failing  to  and  from  America,  which  was  firft  impoied 
when  hr  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  ^Vorld  with  terror 
by  his  expedition  to  the  South  fea.  It  amounts  to  2  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Robertfon's  Amer.  vol.  iii. 
p.  490. 

AvERiA,  Rcplegiare  de  Avcriis.    See  Replegiare. 

AVERIIS  captis  in  Withernam,  in  Lanu,  a  writ  for  the 
taking  of  cattle  to  his  ufe  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully  di- 
ftrained  by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  where 
they  were  taken,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by  the 
(lieriff.      Reg.  Orig.  82.     See  Distress. 

AVERIUM.     See  Heriot. 

AVER-LAND,  a  term  employed,  under  the  feudal 
fyftem,  to  fignify  fuch  lands  as  were  ploughed  by  the 
tenants  for  the  ufe  of  their  lords. 

AVERMENT,  in  Laiu,  ufually  i'lgnifies  an  offer  of 
the  defendant  to  make  good  or  juftify  an  exception,  pleaded 
in  abatement  or  bar  of  the  plaintiff's  aftion. 

The  word  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  ac\,  as  well  as  the 
offer,  of  juftifying  the  exception  ;  and  not  only  the  form, 
but  the  matter  thereof.  Co.  Litt.  362.  Averment  is  either 
general  or  particular. 

Averment,  general,  is  the  conclufion  of  every  plea  to 
the  writ,  or  in  bar  of  replications  or  other  pleadings  (for 
counts,  or  avowries  in  .nature  of  counts,  need  not  to  be 
averred),  containing  matter  affirmative  ;  and  ought  to  be 
with  the  words,  "  hoc  paratus  ejl  verificare."  See  Plead- 
ing. 

Averment,  particular,  is  when  the  life  of  a  tenant  for 
life,  or  tenant  in  tail,  or  the  parfon  of  a  church,  is  averred. 
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&c.     The  life  of  aTerment  being  to  afceitain  what  is  al- 
leged  doubtfully,  deeds  may  fometimcs  be  made  good  by- 
averment,  where  a  perfon  is  not  certainly  named  ;  but  where 
the   deed  itftlf  is  void  for  uncertainty,  it  cannot  be  made 
good  by  averment.   5  Rep.  155.  Averment,  which  is  mere- 
ly  the    allegation   of  a  party,    cannot  be   made  againft  a 
record,  which  imports  an  uncontroulable  verity.     Co.  Lit. 
246.     Jenk.  232.     Lil.  P.  R.  155.      Averment   docs    not 
lie   againft  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  record.   2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  i.  §  14.     Nor  fhall   it  be  admitted  againft  a  will 
concerning  lands.  5  Rep.  6S.     And  an  averment  (hall  not 
be  allowed  where  the   intent  of  the  tcftator  cannot  be  col- 
ledtd  out  of  the  words  of  tiie  will.  4  Rep.  44.     Nor  (hall 
■  any  one  aver  a  thing  contrary  to  the  condition  of  an  obli- 
gation, which  is  fiippofed  to  be  made  upon  good  delibera- 
tion,   and   before   witne(rts,  and  therefore  not  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  a   bare  avtrment.    i  Lill.  Abr.  J56.       If  an 
heir  is  fued  on  the  bond  of  liis  anceftor,  it  muft  be  averred 
that  the  heirs  of  the  obligor  were  exprefsly  bound.   2  Sauiid. 
136.     Another  confideration  than  that  mentioned  in  a  deed 
may  be  averred,  where  it  is  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to 
the   deed.    Dyer,  146.     But   a  conlideration  may  not   be 
averred,  that   is  againft  a  particular  exprefs  conlideration  ; 
nor  may  averment  be   made    againft  a  conlideration  men- 
tioned   in    the  deed,    that    there  was    no     confideration 
given.      I  Rep.  176.     8  Rep.  155.     If  one   has  two  ma- 
nors known  by  t!ie  name  of  W.  and  levies  a  fine,  or  grants 
an   annuity  out  of  his    manor  of  W.,  he  (liall  by  averment 
afcertain    which  of  them   it  was.  6  Mod.  235.     Cha.  Rep. 
138.     If  a   piece  of  ground  was  anciently  called  by  one 
name,  and  of  late  is  called  by  another,  and  it  is  granted  to 
me  by  this  new  name,  an  averment  that  it  is  the  fame  will 
make  it  good.  Dyer,  37.  44.    No  averment  lies  againft  any 
returns  of  writs,  that  aredefmitive  to  the  trial  of  the  thing 
returned  ;  as  the  return  of  a  fncrifl  upon  his  writs,  &;c.;  but 
it  may  be  where  fuch  arc  not  definitive;  and  againft  certili- 
cates  upon  commifiions  out  of  any   court  ;  alio  againft  the 
returns   of  baiiifTs  of  franchifes,  lo  that  the  lords  be   not 
prejudiced  by  it.  Dyer,  348.     8  Rep.  121.  3  Cro.  13.     A 
fpecial   averment   muft  be  made    upon    the  pleading  of  a 
general  pardon,  for  the  party  to  bring  himfclf  within  the 
pardon.  Hob.  67.     A   perfon  may  aver  he  is  not  the  (ame 
perfon   on   appeal  of  death  in  favour  of  life,    i  Nelf.  Abr. 
305.     Where  a  man  is  to  take  a  benefit  by  an  aft  ot  parlia- 
ment, he  muft  aver  in  pleading,  that  he  is  not  a  perfon  ex- 
cepted.  Plow.  Com.  87.  48S.     Pleas   merely  in  the  nega- 
tive    (hall   not  be  averred,  bccaufe  they  cannot  be  proved  ; 
Bor    iliall  what  is  againft  prefuiYiption    of  law  or  any  thnig 
apparent  to  the  court.   Co.  Litt.  362.  373.     By  flat.  4  &  5 
Ann.  c.  16.  no  exception  or  advantage  (hall  be  taken  upon 
a  demurrer,  for  want  of  averment  hoc paratits  efi,  Sec.  except 
the  fame  be  fpecially  fet  down  for  caufe  of  demurrer. 

AVERNI,  among  the  Ancie!:!  NatiiraUjls,  certain  lakes, 
grottoes,  and  other  places,  which  infect  the  air  with  poi- 
(onous  fteams  or  vapours  ;  called  alio  mcph'ites. 

The  word  is  fo'rm.ed  of  the  privative  «,  and  cpt?,  liid, 
as  intimating  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  them,  but  dropped 
down  dead.     Jvenuis,  q.  d.  aoniiis,  locus  fuie  aviius. 

Averni  are  faid  ,to  be  frequent  in  Hungary,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  m.ines  therein.  The  Grotto  del  Cam,  m 
Italy,  is  a  famous  one.  But  the  moft  celebrated  Avernns  was  a 
Jake  near  Eaia;,  in  Campania,  by  the  modern  Italians  ca.led 
Lago  di  Tripergola,  and  lltuatein  the  country  of  Lavora  m 
Naples,  near  Puzzuoll,  and  laid  to  be  about  600  yards  in  dia- 
meter, and  iu  fome  places  188  feet  deep.— The  tumcs  it 
emitted  are  reprefented  by  the  ancients  asbeii.gof  lo  malignant 
a  nature,  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  it,  but  tunk  do«  a  dead ; 
Vol.  III. 
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vrhicli  fome  later  writers  have  chofen  to  attribute  to  thi«,  that 
Its  fulphurcous  effluvia  not  being  of  confilVcnce  to  fuftain  the 
birds,  they  dropped  by  their  own  weight.  Thiscircumllancc, 
joined  witli  the  great  depth  of  the  lake,  occafionedtheancitntk 
to  take  it  for  the  gate  or  entrance  of  htll ;  and  accordingly 
Homer  brings  UlylTes  toAvcrnui,  as  to  the  mouth  of  the 
infernal  regions  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  bard,  Vir- 
gil makes  jEneas  defcend  this  way  into  the  fame  abode;. — 
Vibius  Sequcfter  fays,  that  no  bottom  of  it  has  been  found. 
(See  Hell.)  Next  to  the  Baiac  (fays  Strabo)  lies  the  Lu- 
crinc  bay,  ai'd  within  it  the  lake  Avcmus  ;  which  is  a  deep 
darkfcm.e  lake,  with  a  narrow  enii-y  from  the  outer  bay  : 
it  is  furroundcd  with  ftetp  banks,  that  hang  threatening 
over  it;  and  is  only  accelTiblc  by  tlie  narrow  palTage  through 
which  you  fail  in.  Thefe  banks  were  anciently  quite  over- 
grown with  a  wild  wood,  impenetrable  by  a  human  foot. 
Its  gloomy  fliade  impreiTed  an  awful  luperftition  upon  the 
m.inds  of  the  beholders  ;  whence  it  was  reputed  the  feat  of 
the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  night.  Whoever 
failed  hither,  firft  ofi'ered  Qicrifice  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  infernal  powers,  with  the  alTiliance  of  f-jme 
priells,  who  attended  upon  the  place,  and  dirtftcd  the 
myftic  performance.  Wltliin,  a  fountain  of  pure  water  broke 
out  juft  over  the  fea ;  but  no  creature  ever  tafted  of  it, 
believing  it  to  be  a  vein  of  the  river  Styx  :  fomcwliat  near 
this  fountain  was  the  oracle  :  and  the  hot  waters  frequent 
in  thefe  parts,  made  them  think  t!iey  were  branches  of  the 
burning  Phlcgcthon. 

The  ho'.incfs  of  thefe  (hades  (fays  a  modem  trareller)  re- 
mained unimpeachcd  for  many  ages.     Hannibal  marched  hit 
army  to  offer  incenfe  at  this  altar  ;  though,  perhaps,  he  was 
led  to  this  aft  of  devotion,  rather  by  the  hopes  of  furprifing 
the  garrifon  of  Puteoli,  than   by   his  piety.     After  a  long 
reign  of  undifturbec!  gloom  and  celebrity,  a  fudden  glare  of 
light  was  let  in  upon  Avcmus  ;    the   horrors  were  difpcUed, 
and  with  them  vauilhed  the  fanftity  of  the   lake  :  the  axe  of 
Agrippa   brought  its  foreft    to  the   ground,    difturbed   its 
(leepy  waters  with  (hips,  and  gave  room  for  all  its  malignant 
elEuvia  to  efcape.     The  virulence  of  thefe  exhalations  is  de- 
fcribed  by  ancient  authors  as  very  extraordinary  ;  but  modem 
writers,  wlio  know  the  place  merely  in  a  cleared  (late,  charge 
thefe  accounts  with  exaggeration  ;  and  yet  it  muft  be  owned 
that  they  claim  fome  relpeft,   as  the  air  is  even  now  fevcri(k 
and  dangerous,    which    the  jaundiced    faces   of   the    vine- 
drefters,  who  have  fucceeded  the  Sibyls  and  Cimmerians  in 
the  poircflion  of  the  temple,  moft  ruefully  teftify.   Boccacio 
relates,  that  during  his  refidence  at   the  Neapolitan  court, 
the  furface  of  this  lake  was  fnddcnly  covered  with  dead  fi(h, 
black  and  finged,  as  if  killed  by  fome  fubaqucous  eruption 
of  fire.     At  prefent,  however,  it  abounds  with  tench,  an3 
the  dulky  Avernus  is  become  clear  and   ferene  ;  fo  that  it 
ofters  a  moft  alluring  furface  and  a  chaiTning  fcene  for  amufc- 
ments  (iniilar  lo  thofe  which  were  fought  for  at  the  Lucrine 
lake  in  the  time  of  Seneca,   and  which  he  has  defcribed. 
Spallanzani  infoniis  us,  that  he  faw  great  numbers  of  feaU 
fwimming  on  its  furface  ;  ard  the  pcafants  a(rure'd  him,  that 
the  lake  "abounded  with  water-fov.l  i:i  the  winter.     "  Nor 
do    I  know,"  fays  this  writer,  "  any  caufe    which   can  at 
prefent   drive    thtm    from    a   place   where    they    may    find 
plenty  of  fond,  as  neither  the  en> irons,   nor  the  lake  itfelf, 
aftord  any  indication   of  noxious  exhalations."     There  can 
be  no  dciubt  that  tliis  lake  was  the  ci-atcr  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano.    Like  otiier  volcanic  craters,  its  internal  fides  become 
narrow  towards  the  bottom  ;  and  both  the  bottom  and  the 
external  part  of  Monte  Nuovo,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  pro- 
duced by  fublen-anean  Cix-s  in    1J38,    confift  of  a   fnablc 
tufa,  in  manv  places  covered  with  plants.     The  fea  bathea 
T  t  the 
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the  fidfS  of  this  volcano,  whicli,  if  dug  into  as  well  within 
the  water  as  without,  are  found  veiy  warm.  The  fame 
warmth  is  likcwife  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  crater. 
From  fuch  excavations  likewife  arifc  thin  warm  vapours.  In 
fafl,  in  the  internal  parts  of  Monte  Nuovo,  we  find  all  the 
lad  remains  of  volcanic  conflagration.  In  the  external  fides 
of  the  mountain  many  pieces  of  lava  were  found,  which 
were  of  a  middle  character  between  lava  and  pumice-ftone, 
and  which  Spallan/ani  on  this  account  denominates  pumice 
of  lavas.  The  bafe  of  thefe  ilones  is  a  horn-ftone,  mixed 
with  a  few  fcltfpar  fcales ;  tlicy  fcarccly  arlhtre  to  the 
tonffue,  and  emit  a  ilight  argiliacco'.is  odour.  In  the  fur- 
nace thev  produce  a  compatt  enamel  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
tranfparent  at  the  angles,  and  which  gives  a  fev/  fparks  with 
fteel.  Towards  the  mternal  bottom  of  the  crater,  Spallan- 
•/ani  found,  prnjeding  from  the  tufa,  the  fame  kind  of  lava, 
penetrated  with  ftitfpars,  but  more  compaft  and  heavy, 
and  intcrfperfed  with  beautiful  and  flii;:ing  veins  of  black 
enamel  of  various  thickncfs.  On  the  lide  of  the  bottom, 
witliin  the  t\ifa,  this  fagacious  obferver  difcovered  a  fmall 
cavity,  formed  either  by  nature  or  art,  tliat  abounds  with 
falinc'  efflorefcences,  which  he  at  firft  imagined  to  be  mu- 
riate of  ammcniac  (fal  ammoniac),  or  fulphat*  of  alumine 
(alum)  ;  but  their  urinous  acrid  tailc,  the  green  colour  which 
they  gave  to  fyrup  of  violets,  and  otiier  qualities  that  are 
proper  to  foda,  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  formed  from 
tha,t  fait.  On  the  tufaceous  fides  of  the  crater,  both  inter- 
rial  and  external,  Spallanzani  perceived,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  lake  Agnako,  a  great  number  of  frogs  that  were  leap- 
ing about,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  about  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  They  had  the  complete  form  of  the  frog,  were 
of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  aiid  their  fore-feet  were  divided 
into  four  toes,  and  their  hinder  into  five  ;  though  tliey  have 
not  the  (hape  of  the  hand,  which  conflitutes  an  effcntia!  dif- 
ference between  thcfe  frogs,  and  the  others  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. It  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  produftion  of  thefe 
amphibious  anim^ds.  "  Among  all  the  different  fpecies  of 
European  frogs,"  fays  Spallanzani  "  (and  under  this  ge- 
nus, I,  with  LinuTus,  likewife  include  toads),  I  know 
none,  which  do  not  begin  their  exiftence  in  water,  and  con- 
tinue to  live  in  it  fonie  time,  until  they  throw  off  the  malic 
of  the  tadpole,  and  affume  the  (hape  of  frogs.  But  Monte 
Nuovo  is  not  only  entirely  without  moillure,  but  as  I  learned 
from  the  peafants  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood,  even 
tvhen  heavy  rains  fall,  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  which  is  the 
only  place  where  rain  water  can  be  collefted  and  retained, 
imbibes  all  the  water  immediately,  as  in  fart  it  muft,  fiace 
it  confifts  of  a  hght  fpongy  lufa,  full  of  cracks  and  fiffures. 
The  only  water  near  is  that  of  the  lake  Agnano,  about 
half  a  mile  diftant,  from  which  thefe  animals  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  derived  their  origin,  were  it  not  that  the 
frogs  of  that  lake  are  of  a  totally  different  fptciei."  Upon 
the  whole  this  ingenious  naturalii^  concludes,  that  the  pre- 
fence  of  thefe  creatures  in  this  place  was  to  him  an  amigma, 
which  it  required  a  longer  flay  in  this  volcanic  countiy  to 
enable  him  to  folve. 

The  cave,  called  the  Sibyl's  Grotto,  near  Avernus,  which 
is  oppofite  to  the  temple,  feems  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne apprehends,  to  have  been  the  mouth  of  a  communi- 
cation between  Cuma  and  Avernus,  than  the  abode  of  a  pro- 
phetefs  ;  efptcially  as  the  Sibyl  is  politively  faid  by  hido- 
rians  to  have  dwelt  in  a  cuvern  under  the  Cumsan  citadel. 
Some  have  conj  ftured  that  it  was  part  of  the  canal  ab- 
furdly  projected  by  Ivero,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  Julian  port.  On  every  hill,  and  in  every  vale  of  thefe 
tnvirons,  appear  the  ruins  of  extenfive  villas,  once  embel- 
lifhcd  with  all   the  elegansies   of   combined  art,  but   now 
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traced  only  by  half-buried  mouldering  walls,  and  fome  mar- 
ble  fragments,  the  remaining  indications  of  the  tafle  and 
coftlinefs  with  which  they  were  conftrufted.  Among  the 
ruins  of  this  country,  one,  in  particular,  claims  attention  ; 
and  this  is  the  villa  in  which  Cicero  had  his  academy,  where 
he  penned  fome  of  his  moft  admirable  produtlions,  and  which 
probably  flood  on  a  fpot  covered  by  the  eruption  of  1538. 
Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p-Jl,  &c.  Spallanzani's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  5:c. 

AUEROCHS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fynonymous  name  of 
the  wild  ox,  given  by  Gefncr  and  Ridinger.  See  Bos 
Ferus. 

AVE  RON,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  63°  6'.  E.  long,  -j^ 
44'. 

AVERPENNY,  q.  d.  Average-penny,  in  Antiqm'.y, 
money  contributed  towards  the  king's  averages,  or  money 
given  to  be  freed  thereof.     See  Average. 

AVERRHOA,  in  Botany  (fo  named  after  the  fam.ous 
commentator  on  Ariflotle  and  Avicenna  ;  commonly- 
called  Averrhoes,  of  Corduba,  in  Spain  ;  his  "  Colliget," 
or  the  plants  ufed  in  food,  &c.  was  written  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century).  Lin.  g.  576.  Schreb.  784.  Juff.  37J. 
Clafs,  dccandria  pcnta^yn'ia.  [Pcntandria,  Lour.)  Nat.  Order, 
gruiniites-—tsrelintaceic.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cid.  perianth  five- 
leaved,  erect;  fmr.ll ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  permanent.  Cor. 
petals  five,  lanceolate,  the  lower  part  creft,  the  upper  fpread- 
ing.  Stcim.  filaments  ten,  fetaceous,  alternately  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  and  fhorter ;  anthers  roundifli.  Pift.  germ 
oblong,  obfcir.  ely  live-cornered  ;  flyles  five,  fetaceous,  ereft  ; 
lligmas  fimple.  Per.  pome  turbinate,  five-cornered,  five- 
celled  ;  feeds  angular,  feparated  by  membranes. 

ElT.  Gen.  Char.  Cnl.  five-leave  d.  Pet.  five,  expanding 
above  ;  pome  five-cornered,  fivc-ceiled. 

Species,  l.  A.  BUmhi.  Rumph.  Amb.  i.  118.  t.  36. 
Riieed.  Mai.  3.  55.  t.  45,  46.  Lour.  Cochinch.  289.  "Trunk 
naked,  fruit-bearing  ;  p  -mes  oblong,  obtufe-angled."  A 
tree  about  eight  feet  in  height,  with  few  reclining  branches  ; 
leaves  pinnate,  with  ten  or  more  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  flowers 
on  racemes  adhering  to  the  trunk,  of  a  red  purple  colour  ; 
calyx  five-cleft  ;  f.uit  an  oblong  pome,  the  thickncfs  of  a 
finger,  fmooth.  A  native  of  Goa,  and  of  both  udes  of  the 
Ganges.  2.  A.  Caramhola.  Rumph.  1.  c.  t.  35.  Riieed.  1.  c. 
t.  43,  44.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  75.  Lour.  1.  c.  "  AxUlx  of  the 
leaves  fruit-bearing  ;  pomes  oblong,  acute-angled.  This  is  a 
tree  above  the  middle  fize,  with  fprcading  branches,  and  a  very 
clofe  head  ;  leaves  v.ith  about  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  wliich  are 
ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  oppofite,  the  upper  ones  largell  ; 
flowers  lateral,  on  fhort  racemes ;  corolla  bell-fliaped,  varie- 
gated with  purple  and  white  ;  flamens  always  five  ;  pome 
the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg,  witii  a  yellow  rind.  Dr.  Bruce 
gives  a  curious  detail  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  petioles  and 
even  branches  of  this  tree.  The  fruit  of  both  the  fpecies 
affords  a  pleafant  acid  juice,  efpecially  the  former.  The 
Braniins  and  Portugucfe  call  this  tree  caramhola  ;  in  Mala- 
bar it  is  named  tamara-tonga  ;  and  in  Bengal,  camruc,  or 
camrunga.  Both  thefe  Indian  trees  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Kew  garden. 

AVERRHOES,  or  Averroes,  or  Mu  al  Waked  Mo- 
hammed  Eln  Ahmed  Ebn  RrJJ.\l,  in  Bio\^raphy,  an  eminent 
philofopher  and  ph^'fician,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  Corduba,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sara- 
cens in  Spain,  v.here  his  grandfather  and  father  had  occu- 
pied the  polls  of  chief  priell  and  chief  magiltrate.  The 
firfl  care  of  his  education  was  entrufled  with  Thophail  of 
Seville,  who  inftrudled  him  in  the  Illamitic  law  ;  and  after 
the  manner  of    the   Arabian   fchools,    in   the    Mahometan 

theology. 
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theology; conne£\ed  with  the  Ariilotelian  philofophy.  Under 
Avenzonr  he  ftudicd  medicine  ;  and  under  Jbnu-Ssig,  the  ma- 
tliematicalfcienccs  ;  and  hecoimefted  himfclf  with  the  Maho- 
metan fedt  of  tlic  AHiaiites.     Upon  his  fathci's  demifc,  he 
was  chofen  to  fuccecd  him  in  the   diief  magiilracy  at  Cor- 
duba.    The  fame  of  his  talents  and  erudition  having  reached 
the  cahph  Jacob  Al-Manfor,  king    of  Mauritania,  he  wv.s 
appointed  by   this   prince   fiipreme  magillrate  and  prieft  of 
Morocco  and  all  Mauritania,  and   allowed  to  retain  his  for- 
mtr  honours.      Av^-rroes   accepted    the  appointment  ;  and 
]iaving  provided  a  fubftitute   at  Corduba,  removed  to  Mo- 
rocco, and  continued  there  till  he  had  infhituted,  thromrli  the 
kingdom,  judges   well  flcilled   in   the  Mahometan  law,  and 
fettled  the  whole  plan  of  adminillration.     He  then  returned 
hon-.c,    and   refumed   his   offices.     This  rapid  advancement 
excited  the  envy  of  his  rivals  at  Corduba  ;  and,  in  order  to 
juftify   an  aecuiation  of  his  having  deferted  the  true  Maho- 
inetan  faith,  they  engaged   a  number  of  young  perfons  to 
requelt  his  inftruttion  in  philofophy,  that  they  might  detect 
liis  hcrefy.      Averroes  frankly  communicated  his  theological 
fentimer.ts,  of  which  they  took  minutes  for  the  ufe   of  his 
accufcrs.     Accordingly,  a  charge  of  herefy  attelled   upon 
oath,  and  figr.cd  by  one  hundred  witneflts,  was  conveyed  to 
Al-Manfor.     The  caliph  admitted  the  accufation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  punifh  h'.m  by  an  order  for  the  confifcation  of  his 
goods,  and  by  requiring  him  to  refide  in  thofe  precincts  of 
Corduba  which  were  inhabited   by   the  Jews.     Here  he  be- 
came an  objeft  ot  general  obloquy  and  perftcution  ;  and  he 
was  pelted  by  the  boys  in  the  ftreets,  whenever  he  repaired 
to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  mofque  of  the  city.     His 
pupil  Maimonides,  in  order  to  prevent  the  neeeffity  of  join- 
ing  in   this   general  outcry  againft  him,  left  Corduba  ;  and 
Averroes  himfclf  at  length  finding  means  to  efcape,  fled  to 
Fez  ;  but  here  he  was  foon  difcovered,  and  committed  by 
the  magiftrates  to  prifon.     The  king,  as  foon  as  he   heard 
of  his   ffight,  convesied   an   affenibly  to  deliberate  upon  the 
nieafures  which  were  proper  to  be  purfued  againft  this  here- 
tic.   In  the  affembly,  a  diverfity  of  opinions  prevailed ;  fume 
recommended  death,  and  others  pubhc  penance  and  a  recan- 
tation of  his  errors.     Al-Manfor  approved  the  fcntiments  of 
thofe  who  were  moil  mild  and  moderate  in  their  judgment  ; 
and  Averroes  was  condufted,  at  the  time  ot  public  prayers, 
to   the   gate   of  the  mofque  ;    and   being  placed   upon   the 
upper  lltp,  every  one  that  pafTed  was  allowed  to   fpit   upon 
his  face.     At  the  clofe  oi  the  fervice,  he  was  interrogated 
by  the  judge,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  whether  he 
repented  of  his  herefics.     Averroes  profefled  his  penitence, 
and  was  releafed.     During  his  continuance  at  Fez  he  opened 
a  courfe   of    leclures   on    the  civil  law  ;   but  finding  little 
encouragement,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  return  to 
Corduba,  where  he  e>:perienctd   all  the  miferits  of  poverty 
and  contempt.     The  people,  however,  diiTatisfied  with  the 
regent   who    had  fucceeded  him,  petitioned  the  king   that 
their  former  govcr.ior  might  be  reftored.     Al-Manfor,  un- 
willing to  acton  his  own  judgment,  called  a  general  aflembly, 
and   it  was  determlr.ed,  that  the  penitent  heretic-  fliould  be 
rellored,  by   the   royal  mandate,  to  all  his  former  honours. 
In  confequence  of  this  fortunate  change  in  his  circumftances, 
Averroes  removed  to  Morocco,  taught  in   its  fchools,  and 
fpent  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.     According  to  Leo 
Africanus,  his  death  happened  in   the  year  of  the  Hegira 
603,  A.  D.  i2o6j  others  fay  that  he  died  about  the  year 
1198. 

Tliis  philofopher  has  been  highly  celebrated  for  his  pcr- 
fonal  virtues.  Such  was  his  temperance,  that  he  partook 
only  once  in  the  day  of  the  plamell  food.  In  his  appli- 
eatioa  he  was  unremitting  and  indefatigable  ;  allowing  him- 
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felf  no  other  recreation  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  than  the 
change  of  fevertr  literary  occupations  for  thofe  of  poetry  or 
hiftory,  and  fpmding  whole  nights  in  iludy.  In  his  ju- 
dicial capacity,  he  difcliarged  iiis  duty  with  gre-ut  wifdom 
and  integrity  ;  and  his  humanity  was'  fiich,  tliat  he  could 
not  pafs  ientence  of  death  upon  any  criminal,  but  perform- 
ed this  ofiice  by  his  deputies.  In  the  cxercife  of  forb.-ar- 
ancc,  meeknefs,  and  felf-command,  he  was  figiiall)-  exem- 
plary. When  a  fervant,  employed  by  an  ei!e:iiy,  ir.tnide-d 
upon  him  in  one  of  liis'imblic  ledturcs  and  whir,)  -d 
fome  abufive  language,  Averroes,  with  pcrfeA  felf.poiT.iU  u, 
turned  round  to  him,  and  faid,  "  WcU  well  ;"  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  bufmefs.  Thii  fervant  waited  upon  him 
the  next  day  to  implore  his  pardon  for  tiie  iijfult  he  liad 
offered  him.  «  God  forgive  thee,"  faid  Aveiioes,  "  ihou 
haft  publicly  fhewn  me  to  be  a  patient  man  ;  and  as  for 
thine  injury,  it  is  not  worthy  of  notice."  He  then  gave 
him  money,  and  difmiHed  him  with  this  admonition  ;  "  what 
thou  haft,  done  to  me,  do  not  to  another."  In  the  excrcife 
of  his  liberality  to  learned  men,  Averroes  made  no  dif- 
crimiuation  between  his  friends  and  his  encmit  •,  and  for 
his  conduct  in  this  refped,  iiis  apology  was,  that  in  giving 
to  his  friends  and  relations,  he  merely  followed  the  dictates 
of  nature  ;  but  in  giving  to  his  enemies,  he  fulfilled  the 
obligations  of  virtue:  and  he  alfo  boafted  that  by  thij 
method  he  had  converted  enemies  into  friends.  Upon  the 
occaiion  of  burning  fume  amatoiy  verfes  which  he  had 
written  in  his  youth,  he  remarked,  that  when  he  was  vourig, 
he  was  difobedicnt  to  rcafoii  ;  but  now  in  his  old  age,  he 
followed  it ;  and  he  added  this  fingular  wi;h,  that  he  had 
been  born  an  old  man  :  "  utinam  natus  fuilTem  fenex." 
However,  when  he  was  requellcd  to  exercifc  his  magiilerial 
authority  in  the  fupprefTion  of  fome  licentious  poems  thit 
had  been  publilhed  by  a  learned  Jew,  and  informed  that  his 
own  fon  had  copied  ibnie  of  the  verfes,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Corduba,  who  had  not 
learnt  fome  of  the  fongs  of  Sahal,  he  exclaimed,  "  Can  a 
fingle  hand  Hop  a  thouiand  mouths  V 

In  philofophy,  Averroes  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of 
Ariftotle,  and  yielded  a  fuperllitious  deference  to  his  au- 
thority ;  he  even  indulged  his  admiration  to  fuch  an  excefs, 
that  he  afcribed  to  the  writings  of  the  Stagirite  a  dcTree  of 
perfection  "  which  is  truly  miraculous,  and  which  prove"* 
him  to  have  been  rather  a  divine  than  a  human  being." — "The 
dodtrine  of  Ariftotle,"  fays  he,  "  is  the  perfee'tion  of  truth, 
and  his  underllanding  attained  the  iitmoll  limit  of  human 
ability  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  truly  faid  of  him.,  that  he  was 
created  and  given  to  the  world  by  divine  providence,  that 
we  miglit  fee  in  him  how  much  it  is  poflible  for  man  to 
know."  This  extravagance  of  admiratiou  on  the  part  of 
Averroes  is  the  more  uirpriring,  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  pe- 
nife  the  writings  of  his  oracle  in  wretched  Arabic  tranlla- 
tions,  taken  immediately  from  Latin  or  Syriac  verfior.s. 
His  commentaries,  however,  though  they  abound  with  er- 
ror, mifieprefentation,  and  confufion,  have  been  held  in 
fuch  high  Cilimatioi),  even  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  that 
Averroes  has  been  ftiled  by  way  of  eminence,  '•  The  Con.- 
mentator."  Many  of  his  v.ritiiigs  in  this  way  were  fo  much 
admired  by  the  Jews,  that  feveral  of  them  were  tranflated 
into  Hebrew.  Averroes  alfo  wrote  a  paraphrafe  of  I'lato's 
Republic  ;  and  a  treatife  in  defence  of  philofophy  againft 
Al-Gazel,  intitled,  "  Habapalah  Altabapalah,"  or  "  Dc- 
llruiitiones  Dellruftionum  ;"  the  defign  of  which  was  to 
confute  the  mctaphylical  opinions  maintained  againft  thoCe 
philofophers,  who  alfeit  two  uncreated  natures. 

Though  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  hfc,  that 
T  t  J  Averroes 
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Averroes  could  liave  little  time  for  the  piaftice  of  phyfio, 
whence  Bayle,  as  well  as  fevcral  other  writers,  have  fuppofed, 
that  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  merely  theoretical,  yet 
we  have  the  authoiity  of  his  own  words  to  prove,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  praftice  alfo,  though  probably  to  no  great 
extent.  One  obfervation  (Friend  fays)  we  find  made  by 
him,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  earlier  writer,  is  "  that 
the  fame  perfon  could  have  the  fmall-pox  but  once."  His 
principal  medical  work,  tlie  "  CoUiget,"  or  "  Univcrfal," 
written  at  tiie  command  of  the  Miraniamolin  of  Morocco, 
is  a  compendium  of  phyfic,  colleftcd  from  the  writings  of 
other  authors,  with  iome  not  very  material  additions  from 
his  own  flures.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Commentary  on  the  Can- 
tica  of  Avicenna,  which  he  calls  the  beft.  introduiSlon  to 
the  knowledjre  of  medicine  extant.  This  affords  a  com- 
plete arifwer  to  thole  who  accufe  him  of  having  been  jealous 
of  the  fame  of  that  celebrated  phyfician.  As  a  proof,  how- 
ever,  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  rival,  it  is  alleged,  that  he 
avoids  the  mention  of  him,  and  in  confuting  a  doftrine 
maintained  by  Avicenna,  he  treats  it  merely  as  the  opinion 
of  Galen.  Befides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Averroes 
wrote,  "DeVenenis,"  "  De  Febribus,"  «  De  Theriaca," 
and  "  De  Simplicibus  Mediciiiis ;"  all  of  which  have  been 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publilTied  in  various  forms.  Avtr- 
roes  wrote  many  other  tieatifesin  theology,  philofophy,  ju- 
rifprudence,  and  medicine.  In  the  Efcuria!  catalogue  (t.  i. 
p,  zgg.),  mention  is  made  of  an  index  of  his  books,  amount, 
ing  in  all  to  feventy-eight.  His  commentary  on  Ariftotle 
was  publiflied  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  in  folio,  in  1495.  ■^" 
edition  of  his  works  was  publidied  in  4to.,  at  Lyons,  in 
1J37  ;  another,  in  folio,  with  the  famous  Latin  tranflation, 
by  Bagolin,  at  Venice,  in  1552  ;  and  a  third  by  Moffa,  at 
Venice,  in  1608.  Of  thcMSS.  preferved  in  different  libra- 
ries, and  particularly  at  Vienna,  many  are  either  Hebrew 
trandations  from  the  Arabic,  or  Arabic  written  in  Hebrew 
charaftere. 

As  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Averroes,  he  was  by  pro- 
feflion  a  Mahometan  ;  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  enter- 
tained any  great  reverence  for  his  prophet.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  he  called  Chriftianity  an  impoflible  religion,  be- 
caufe  it  taught  men  to  eat  their  god  ;  fimilarto  the  reflection 
of  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  c.  16.),  when  he  confidered, 
that  the  name  of  Ceres  was  given  to  bread,  and  that  of 
Bacchus  to  wine  :  "  Ecquem  tarn  amentem  effe  putas  qui 
illud,  quo  vefcatur,  Deum  credat  effe  I"  that  Judaifm,  on 
account  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  a  religion  for  chil- 
dren ;  that  Mahometanifm,  offering  only  fenfual  rewards, 
was  the  religion  of  fwine  ;  and  that  lie  exclaimed,  "  Let  my 
foul,  at  death,  be  amonp;  the  philofophers."  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  he  wrote  againft  the  three  great  law-givers,  Mofes, 
Chrift,  and  Mahomet ;  and  that  he  furniflied  materials  for 
the  bpok  "  De  tribus  Impoftoribns."  His  doftrine  con- 
cerning the  foul  is  fuppofed,  not  to  have  been  peculiarly 
his  own,  but  to  have  been  afferted  by  Ariftotle,  and  to  have 
been  embraced  by  Theophrailus,  Simplicius,  and  Themif- 
tius  ;  which  was  this,  that  intellect  does  not  exifl  individu- 
ally in  this  or  that  man  ;  but  that  there  is  one  intelleft  be- 
longing to  the  whole  race  of  human  beings,  the  common 
fource  of  all  individual  thought,  as  the  fun  is  the  common 
fource  of  light  to  the  world.  Similar  to  this  was  the  doc- 
trine of  MaTebranche,  who  afcribcd  the  produftion  of  ideas 
immediately  to  God,  and  taught  that  the  human  mind  per- 
ceives God,  and  fees  all  things  in  him.  Averroes,  however, 
proceeded  farther  ;  and  he  leenis  to  have  conceived,  that 
there  was  no  other  caufc  of  thought  in  individual  men,  than 
one  univerfal  intelligence,  which,  without  multiplying  itfelf, 
it  attually  united  to  all  the  individuals  of  th«  fpccics,  as  a 


common  foul.  This  notion,  with  its  obvious  confeqtienees, 
as  they  concern  the  diiliuCt  cxiitence  and  immortality  of  the 
human  foul,  obtained  fo  much  credit  among  philofophers 
for  feveral  centuries,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  where  their 
advocates  were  denominated  "  Averrhoills,"  that  it  was 
thought  ncceffary  to  employ  the  papal  authority  for  its 
fuppreffion.  At  prefent,  the  notions  of  Averroes  are  ex- 
ploded, and  his  writings  are  forgotten.  Dr.  Friend  (Hift, 
Pliylic,  p.  118.),  anxious  to  vindicate  Averroes  from  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  with  regard  to  a  future  {late,  refers  to 
two  paffages  in  his  works  ;  in  one  of  which  (Phyfic.  Difput. 
3.)  he  afferts,  that  the  foul  is  not  mortal  ;  and  in  another, 
(Id.  4.)  that  it  is  immortal.  Leo.  Afric.  de  Vir.  lUuffr. 
Arab.  Gen.  Dift.  Brucker's  Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii, 
p.  245,  &c.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grxc.  t.  xiii.  p.  95.  282,  &c. 
Friend's  Hill,  of  Phyfic,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 15,  &c.  Haller,  Bib. 
Med.  Praft. 

AVERRHOISTS,  a  feft  of  Peripatetic  philofophers. 
who  appeared  in  Italy  fom.e  time  before  the  reftoration  of 
learning,  and  attacked  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul ; 
and  who  took  their  denomination  from  Averrhoes.  The 
opinion  of  tliis  feiil  was  condemned  by  the  lall  council  of 
the  Lateran,  under  Leo  X. 

AVERRUNCATION,  from  avcmmco,  I  prune,  in 
y}g>ic!ilture,  the  adl  of  cutting  or  lopping  off  the  fuperfiuouB 
branches  of  trees.     Sec  Pruning. 

AVERRUNCI,  from  avcrnmco,  I  av:-i-t,  in  j^nt'iqtiity,- 
an  order  of  deities  among  the  Romans,  whole  peculiar  office 
was  to  avert  dangers  and  evils.  The  Greeks  called  thefe 
deities  alexkari,  and  ap'^fompdi.  They  were  Hercules, 
Apollo,  the  Diofcuri,  and  Jupiter. 

The  Egyptians  had  alio  their  dil  averrtinci,  or  apotropti,. 
who  were  pitlur.d  in  a  menacing  polhire,  and  fom.etimes 
with  whips  in  their  hands. — Ifis  was  a  divinity  of  this  kind; 
as  is  (hewn  by  Kircher.  See  Oedip.  iEgypt.  torn.  iii. 
P.4S7. 

AVERSA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  territovy  of  Lavora,  the  fee  of  a  billiop, 
who  is  fuffragan  to  the  arehbilhop  of  Naples.  This  town 
was  built  and  fortified  A.D.  1029,  by  count  Rainulf,  the 
firtl  leader  of  the  Normans,  who  came  into  Italy  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  the  fervice  of  the  Italian  princes.  The 
f<;at  of  this  town  was  choleu,  in  a  tertile  diftridt,  as  a  cen- 
tral fpot  to  which  the  Normans  might  refoit,  and  where 
they  might  obtain  a  fixed  fcttlement.  Accordingly,  it  at- 
tracted every  year  new  fwarms  of  pilgrims  and  foldiers  ; 
fome  urged  by  neceffity,  and  others  by  the  hope  of  cafe 
and  renown.  The  outlaws  of  every  province  affociated 
with  the  fettlers  in  this  place,  and  were  loon  affimilatcd  in 
manners  and  language  to  the  Gallic  colony.  The  Ipot  was 
fituated  near  the  ruins  of  Atella,  at  the  juntlion  of  two 
highways,  that  formed  an  eafy  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  from  its  being  oppofed  to  Capua, 
and  from  his  averfion  to  Pandulph,  prince  of  that  city,. 
Rainulf  called  it  Averfa.  This  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  kin?;  Roger;  and  many  years  after,  it  underwent 
a  fimilar  fate,  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Its  ancient 
palace,  on  the  foundation  of  which  a  convent  has  been  fince 
creeled,  was  frequently  the  refidence  of  the  fovereign,  be- 
fore the  murder  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  hufband  to  Joan 
the  firll,  who  was  affaffmated  by  the  inlligation  of  a  brutal 
monk,  called  friar  Robert,  in  the  year  1  345.  It  is  fitnated 
ten  miles  north  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  41°  o'.  E.  long.  14°  20', 
AVERSATA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal/ena, 
{Gi'omdra),  with  pale  wings;  Iheak  at  the  bafe  ;  band  in 
the  middle  and  dot  brown.   Linn.  Fn.  Suec.     Inhabits  Eu- 
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AVER-SILVER,  a  name  formerly  given  toacuftomor 
rent.     Cowel. 

AVERSION,  compounded  of  a,  from,  and  wrlcre,  to 
turn,  denotes  abhorrence,  or  diflikc.  Some  oppofe  it  to 
defire  ;  others,  ividi  lord  Kairnes,  to  affection.  Sec  Anti- 
pathy. 

AVERSIONE  vcnrre,  or  /ocare,  in  Writers  of  the  Civil 
Law,  feems  to  denote  the  felling,  or  letting  tilings  in  tlie 
lunip,_witl;out  fixing  particnlar  prices  for  cacii  piece. 

AVERSPERG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Caniiola,  eleven  miles  north-eall  cf  Cirknitz. 

AVERTI,  in  Horfema-i/hip,  is  applied  to  a  regular  (Icp 
or  motion  enjoined  in  the  leffons.  In  this  fenfc  they  (ay,  pas 
averti,  fometimes  pgs  ecoute,  and  pas  d'ecoh;  wliich  all  de- 
note the  fame.  Tiie  word  is  mere  French,  ajid  fignifies  ad- 
'vifcii. 

AVERTO,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coall  of  Friuli.      N.  lat,  4;°  4.')'.  E.  lor."-. 
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A\  ERY,  a  place  where  oats,  or  provender;  are  kept  for 
the  king's  horfes.     Sec  Averia. 

AVES.     See  Avis. 

AvES,  ot  Birds,  IJland  of,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  uf  the 
Weft  Indies,  nearly  well  from  Dominica,  and  fiiuth  from 
the  Virgin  iflands ;  fo  called  from  the  number  of  birds 
which  breed  here,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  faiid.  N.  lat.  15" 
26'.  W.  long.  66°  20'. — Alfo,  a  imall  ifland,  not  far  from 
the  coall  of  Terra  Firma,  fouth-ca'l  from  Bonair  ifiand. 
N.  lat.  11°  50'.  W.  long.  67"  25'.  On  the  north  fide  it 
has  a  good  harbour  for  careening  Ihips,  and  fome  wells.  It 
is  about  four  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  bmad  at  the  eafl 
end.  Witliin  three  miles  there  is  a  dangerous  reef  of  loeks, 
extending  from  eaU  to  north,  and  then  trending  to  the  weft. 
— Alfo,  an  iilaad  near  the  eaReni  coaft  of  Newfoundland. 
N.  lat.  so"  5'. 

AVESA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic, 
near  Rimini. 

AVESBURY,  Robert  of,  m  Biography,  an  ancient  En- 
glifh  hiftorian,  flouriihed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  regifter  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury's  court,  and 
wrote  a  hiflory  of  England  in  his  own  times,  intitled, 
"  Mirabilia  Gella  Magnifici  Regis  Angha;  Domini  Edwardi 
Tertii,  &c."  As  this  hiilory  reaches  only  to  the  30th  of 
Edward  III.  A.D.  13^6,  the  author  was  probably  prevented 
by  death  from  finifliing  his  plan.  He  appears  to  have  tjken 
great  pains  in  procuring  the  mod  authcntx  information  ;  his 
fafts  are  authenticated  by  original  papers  ;  his  dates  are  ac- 
curate ;  and  the  dtfeit  of  his  ilyle  is  compenfated  by  his 
candor  and  impartiality  as  an  hifiorian.  Tliis  valuable 
work  lay  long  concealed  ;  till,  in  the  year  1720,  the  inde- 
fatigable antiquary,  Thomas  Htarne,  printed  it  at  Oxford, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  lir  Tlionias  Seabright,  which  liad 
been  formerly  in  the  hands  of  archbifliop  Parker,  "and  two 
other  MSS.,  or.e  in  the  HarlcinU  l.brary,  and  the  other  in 
the  uuiverfity  library  at  Cambridge  ;  all  which  are  thought 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  author  flouriihed.  Mr. 
Tvrreil,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  General 
H'iltory  of  England,  cites  tliis  hillorian,  and  fays,  that  he 
was  a  confiderable  writer  of  that  age,  and  very  exact  in  his 
account  of  king  Edward's  aftions  beyond  the  fea,  as  having 
taken  them  from  feveral  original  letters  of  perfons'of  note. 
To  Hearne'o  edition  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  feveral 
curious  pieces  in  Englidi  antiquities,  uuconnefted  with  the 
work  itielf;  and  particularly,  a  tranfcript  of  the  love-letters 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  BuUen,  taken  from  the 
originals  kept  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  A.D.  16S2.  Biog. 
Brit.  .      ,       , 

AVESNE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  dc- 
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partment  of  tht  flraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  dillrict  of  St.  Pol,  three  league?  well  of  Arras. 

AVESiSfES,  a  flrong  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  principal  place  of  a  dillrict.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  Hainault,  on  the  fmall  river  Hcfpre.  Its  fortiBca- 
tions  were  repaired  by  Vauban  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  the 
French  by  tiic  Spaniards  in  1659.  It  is  diflant  ten  leagues 
call  from  Cambray,  f^ven  from  Valenciennes,  and  tortj 
north-eafl  from  Paris.     N.  lat.  50°  7'.   E.  long.  3-  48'. 

AVEYRON,  a  department  of  France,  comprehendiag 
part  of  the  pi'jviixe  of  Guyeiine  ;  bounded  oa  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Cantal  ;  on  t!ie  eaft,  by  thofc  of  Loyere 
and  Gard  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  thofe  of  Card,  Herault,  and 
T.irn  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  Tarn  and  Lot.  Its 
fuperficies  is  about  1,767,424  fquare  acres,  or  90l,~64 
liedares..  Its  population  conlills  of  about  332,090  perfons  ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  five  communal  di.lricts.  Its  chief 
city  is  Rhodes. 

AVEZARAS,  a  river  of  France,  in  Gafcogny,  waters 
the  territory  of  Aire,  and  difcharges  itfclf  into  the  Adour, 
between  Grenade  and  St.  Sever. 

AVEZZANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra.  This  town  was 
founded  in  860,  and  contains  2700  inhabitants.  It  is  built 
on  an  almoll  imperceptible  declivity  one  mile  from  the  lake 
of  Cehino,  to  which  an  av-enue  of  poplar  leads  from  the 
baronial  calUc,  which  is  a  fquare  edifice,  flanked  with 
towers,  at  a  Imall  diilance  from  the  town. 

AI)FED0,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  provinceof  Abruzzo  Ultra,  twenty-one  miles  W.S.W. 
of  .'\guila. 

AUFENA,  or  AtJriNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Ofena,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  belonging  to  the  Vellini ;  fouth- 
eaft  of  Amiternum. 

AUFENTE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  has  its  fource  near  Sezzu,  and  its  mouth 
in  t!ie  fea,  near  Terracina. 

AUFFAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  di.lrift  of 
Dieppe,  fix  leagues  north  of  Rouen. 

AUFIDENA,  in  Jn.'!int  Geography,  jHfJena,  a  town 
of  Italv,  in  Samnium,  and  the  capital  of  the  people  called 
Caracei'ii,  fituate  near  Sagrus.  The  inhabiunts  were  called 
Aufidfnates. 

AUFIDUS,  a  riverof  Italy,  the  moft  confiderable  iir 
Apuha.  For  the  juftnefs  of  the  defcription  given  of  it  by 
Horace,  feeOpANTo. 

AUFTNA,  or  Au7iNUM.     SeeAuFEsA. 

AUFNAY,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  of  SwilTerland, 
in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  containing  two  churche«. 

AUG.£A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  Ch.aleidic  territory.     Ptolemy- 

AUGALA,  a  town  of  Afriea,  in  Mauritania  Csfarien- 
fis,  at  f.)me  diilance  from  the  fea.     Ptolemy. 

AUGAI.I,  a  people  of  Afii,  in  Sogdiana.     Ptolemy. 

AUCJARA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Aria.     Ptole-my. 

AUGAR  HAS,  in  Geography,  a  pecpU  of  South  America, 
in  Brafil,  in  the  province  orgovenimtnt  of  Puerto-Scguro. 

AUGE,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecics  of  Sphisx  (Zygrna 
Fabr.)  of  a  black  colour,  with  fanguineous  hair  on  the  fides 
of  the  abdomen  ;  wings  tranfparent,  black  behind  ;  and  the 
antennx-  pcainated.  Fabricius.  Ohf.  This  is  PapiFn  eujrut 
of  Craxer.     It  is  a  native  of  America. 

AuGE.  This  fpecific  name  Cramer  has  given  tea  variety 
oi  PapiHo  bolina.    Linn. 

AvcE,  in  Geography,  a  di(lr£t  of  France,  in  the  late 
province  of  Norn:andy,  extending  from  Faiaile  and  Argen- 
ton,  a:  far  as  the  fea,'  between  the  rivers  Dives,  Vie,  and 
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Totigues,  fornifily  giving  name  to  a  vifcoimt.  Its  pro- 
diMtions  are  grain,  fla:;,  and  apples.  Tiie  palhirts  are  rich, 
aiid  fatten  ihe  cattle  that  are  brought  hitlier  from  Poidoii 
and  Britanny. 

AUGEiE,  in  ylncisnt  Geography,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
the  Pcloponncfiis,  written  AvyuM,  Augeia;,  by  Homer,  and 
fuppoftd  by  Panfanias  to  be  the  lame  with  the  I'mall  town 
of  iEgix,  iitiiate  on  the  coall  of  Laconia,  and  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  thirty  ftadia  from  Githium.  It  had 'a  temple  con- 
fecrated  to  Neptune. 

AUGELA,  AuGUELA,  or  Acuila,  in  Geography, 
one  of  the  Oafes,  or  illands,  in  the  eaRtrn  divifion  of  that 
ocean  of  fand,  ciilled  the  Great  Defeit,  or  Sahara,  in  Africa. 
It  lies  on  the  wellern  part  of  the  dcfrt  of  Barca,  and  is 
feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli  by  mount  Meys. 
Altho\igh  it  is  generally  fandy  and  barren,  it  has  fome  fpots 
fo  well  watered  as  to  affoid  plenty  of  dates ;  and  mount 
Meys  has  excellent  paflnre.  In  this  territory,  befides  the  town 
of  Auglla,  or  Angela,  from  wlucli  the  canton  takes  its  name, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  Ration-  of  thecaravans  that  formerly 
carried  on  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  is-;\nother,  feated  at  the 
foot  of  that  mountain,  called  Siwah,  Siouah,  or  San-Rey, 
which  is  the  la(t  on  that  lide  that  belongs  to  the  government 
of  Tripoli.     Angela  lies  in  N.  lat  30^.  and  E.  long.  22"  30'. 

AUGENIO,  Horace,  De  Monle  Sanclo,  in  Ancona, 
in  Biography,  proftffor  of  medicine,  born  about  the  year 
1527.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine by  his  father,  I^ewis  Augenio,  phyfician  to  pope 
Clement  VII.  Horace  was  firft  advanced  to  the  chair  of 
profcffor  at  Rome,  which  office  he  hlltd  five  years.  He 
afterwards  gave  leclures  with  fuccefs  at  Turin  ;  and  in  the 
year  1592,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  at  Padua;  where  he 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1603.  Hallcr  is  dif- 
fufe  in  his  account  of  his  works,  which  however  were  prin- 
cipally controverfial,  and  not  now  much  noticed.  In  his 
"  Epift.  et  Confult.  Med."  fol.  Ven.  1580,  he  recommends 
millepedes,  in  calculous  cafes,  by  which,  he  fays,  he  faw  a 
boy  cured,  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  the  knife  ;  he 
forbids  injefting  the  bladder  in  thefe  cafes,  as  frequently 
mifchievous.  He  gave  water,  in  which  quickfilver  had 
been  boiled,  for  the  cure  of  worms  in  the  bowels  ;  and  in 
diabetes,  he  gave,  he  lays,  narcotics,  with  advantnge. 

His  works  were  colkfted  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of, 
•'  Opera  Omnia,"  at  Venice,  in  1597, — 1602,  and  1607,  in 
foho.  His  treatifes,  publifhed  feparately  were,  "Epift.  Medi- 
cinal." torn.  I,  2,  3,  fol.  "  De  Modo  prefervandi  a  Pefte," 
lib.  iv.  1577,  8vo.  "De  Medendis  Calculofis,"  5:c.  1575,  4to. 
"  Qiiod  Homini  non  fit  certum  naftendi  Teaipus,"  lib.  ii. 
Ven.^iy95,  8vo.      Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Praft. 

AUGER,  Edmund,  a  French  jefuit,  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  in  1530,  at  Alleman  near  Sazanne,  in  the  dioccfe 
of  Troyes  ;  and  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
under  an  uncle  who  was  a  clergyman,  was  fent  by  his 
brother,  a  phyfician  at  Lyons,  to  Rome,  with  a  recommend- 
ation to  the  celebrated  father  Le  Fevre  ;  but  with  a  fupply 
of  money  to  fcanty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  alms  before 
he  arri\i:d  to  the  end  ot  his  journey.  Le  Fevre  was  dead 
before  he  reached  Rome  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  hire  him- 
felf  as  a  domeilic  fervant  to  a  jefuit.  In  this  humble  fitua- 
tion  his  talents  and  conduft  attrafted  the  notice  of  his  mafter, 
who  procured  for  him,  as  a  novice,  the  means  of  further 
inllruclion.  In  the  order  of  jefuits,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted, he  taught  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  manifelted  great 
powers  of  eloquence.  His  talents  recommended  him  to  a 
miffion,  employed  by  father  Laynez,  the  general  of  the 
fociety  of  jefuits,  and  difpatched  to  France,  in  the  year  1559, 
for  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  dilhnguilhed  lumfelf  by  his  zeal  and  fuccefs  in  the 
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converfion  of  ".k  relics  ;  and  he  was  appointed  preacher  jiud 
confellor  to  Henry  III.  His  attachment  to  the  king  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  cathohcs  who  had  entered  into  the 
league,  and  by  an  order  of  the  general  heretuiTicd  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  treated  as  an  excommunicated  perfon,  and' 
obliged  to  travel  on  foot  in  the  midft  of  winter.  In  the 
year  1591,  he  died  in  confequence  of  the  fatigue  and  vexa* 
tion  which  he  endured,  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age. 
Such  w.-\s  the  clofing  fcene  of  a  man,  who  is  faid  to  h:ive 
converted  40,000  heretics.  The  intolerant  fpirit  of  Aucrer 
was  fufRciently  dil'played  in  his  work,  intitled  "  Le  Peda- 
gogue des  Armes,"  defigned  to  inftruft  a  Chriuian  pri.'ice, 
how  to  undertake,  arid  happily  c6mplete  a  good  war,  vido- 
rious  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  llatc  and  the  church. 
Nouv,  Dia.  Hiflor. 

Auger,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Uifter,  which  before  the 
union,  returned  two  members  of  parliament  ;  but  is  now 
deprived  of  that  privilege.  It  is  diftant  feventy-five  Irifli 
miles  north-weft  from  Dublin. 

AUGES,  in  AJlronomy,  two  points  in  a  planet's  orbit, 
otherwile  called  apjides.      See  Ai'sis. 

One  of  the  auges  is  particularly  denominated  the  apogee, 
the  other  perigee. 

AVGHAi^S,  in  Geography.     See  Afghans. 

AUGHNACLOY,  a  poll  and  and  market  town  of  the 
co\mty  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  ieatcdon  the  river  BluckwatLr, 
at  the  dlftance  of  yoj  Irifh  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  high 
road  to  Londonderry.  Th>.  linen  manufacl\ire  is  carried  on 
briikly  in  its  neighbourhood.  N.  lat.54°25'.  W.  long.  6°C3'. 

AUGHRIM.     SeeAcHRiM. 

AUGIAN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Ader- 
bigan  or  A  i  D 1;  R  b  E  i  T  z  A  n  . 

AuGlAN  MS,  Co/lex  Aiigienfis,  in  Biblieal  Hiflory,  is  a 
Greek-Latin  MS.  of  the  epillles  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  how- 
ever defective  from  the  beginning  to  Rom.  iii.  8,  and  the 
epittle  to  the  Hebrews  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  vcrfion. 
This  MS.  is  noted  F  in  the  lecond  part  of  Wetftein's  N.  T. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  centurj-, 
and  has  taken  its  title  from  Augia-M.ijor,  the  name  of  A 
monaftery  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged  at  the  time  of 
the  cour^cil  of  Bafil.  It  waspurchafed  by  Benlley  in  171S, 
for  250  Dutch  florins,  and  is  at  prefeut  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  where  it  was  depofited  in 
1787,  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Bentley,  together  v.-ith 
tht?  -other  MSS.  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Bentleyi 
The  Greek  text  is  written  in  uncial  letters  and  without 
accents  ;  there  are  intervals  between  tlie  words,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  word  there  is  a  dot.  The  Latin  is  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon  letters  ;- whence  it  is  inferred  that  it  muft  have 
been  written  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  where  that  formation 
of  the  Latin  letters,  vulgarly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  was  in 
general  ufe  between  the  feventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  This 
MS.  has  been  collated  by  Vv^ctftein.  Marfli's  Miehaelie, 
vol.  ii.   p.  2 ID.    vol.  iii.    p.  662. 

AUGIAS,  orAuGEUS.in  /lucient  Hi/lory  anel  Mythology, 
a  king  of  Elis,  who  was  one  ot  the  Argonauts.  labulous 
hiftory  reports  that  he  had  a  ftable,  which  contained  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  as  fome  fay  3000  oxen,  and  which  had 
not  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years,  fo  that  the  exhalations 
which  proceeded  from  it  infelled  the  country  :  and  to 
clcanfe  it  was  confidered  as  a  work  furpafllng  human  effort. 
Hercules  undertook  the  labour,  and  engaged  to  perfornt 
it  in  one  day,  on  condition  that  Augias  fhould  give  him  a 
tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  This  work  Hercu'es  is  faid  to 
have  accomplilhed  by  making  the  river  Alphcus  to  pafs 
through  the  liable.  Augias  withheld  the  promifed  recom- 
pence  ;  upon  which  Hercules  flew  him,  and  placed  his  fon 
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PhJIeus  upon  tlie  throne,  becaufe  he  advifed  his  father  to 
fulfil  his  promife.  This  fable,  however,  is  varioudy  rckted 
by  different  authors.  Hence  has  arifen  the  ancient  pioverb 
of  "  cleanfmg  the  ftables  of  Augias,"  for  exprtfling  a  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable  entei-prife. 

AuGiAs,  in  Eiilomology,  a  fpecles  of  Papilio  {Hefper'm 
Fabr.).     The    wings  arc  divaricate   and  fulvous,    with   an 

oblique  band,  and  margin  behind  black.    Fabricius Donov. 

Inf.  India       Inhabits  India. 

AUGICOURT,  in  Gsography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  andchief  placcof  acanton,  in 
the  didrici  of  Juffay,  4I  leagues  north-wtll  from  Vefoul. 

AUGILES,  or  Augilites,  in  Anam:  Geography,  a 
people  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  the  countiy  by  which  the 
Garamantes  were  feparated  from  the  Troglodites.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  fays,  they  were  favages,  who  acknowlcdo-ed  no 
other  deities  bcfides  the  manes  oi  their  ancellors,  whom 
they  invoked  on  all  interelting  occafions.  They  are  faid  to 
have  flept  upon  the  tombs,  in  order  to  receive  the  infpiration 
from  which  they  derived  the  rules  of  their  conduit.  It 
was  a  cullom  aniongft  their  wom.'n,  to  grant  the  firll  favour 
after  their  marriage  to  any  who  folicited  it,  and  who  made 
them  prcfents  ;  and  they  valued  themfelves  upon  the  num- 
ber of  their  votaries  on  this  occafion.  In  other  refpefts, 
fays  P.  Mela,  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  their  wifdom 
and  difcretion. 

AUGIT,  SiLEX  AuGiTFS,in  Mineralogy,  pyroxeni;  oi 
Hauy  ;  a  luir.  of  bafaltlc  hornblende  of  Kirwan  ;  fchor!  i>ol- 
caniqii!  Daubenton,  &c.      Volcan'itc  Lamethcrie. 

The  Colour  of  this  mineral  is  a  very  deep  olive  or  pear 
green,  which  at  firft  may  be  miftaken  for  a  blackifli  green. 

It  occurs  foirrti:T!es  in  rounded  f  agments  ;  but  more 
ufuallv  crv{l:illized.     Its  varieties  of  tigure  are, 

1.  A  fix-fidcd  prifm,  of  which  two  oppoilte  ones  are 
broader  than  the  reft.  The  tivo  bales,  which  are  oblique, 
are  terminated  by  wedges  more  or  kfs  obtufe. 

2.  Var.  I.  with-  the  edges  that  feparate  the  fmall  fides  of 
the  prifm,  truncated  ;  or  a;;  eight-fidfd  prifm. 

3.  Two  or  more  crvflals  connefted  by  their  lateral  faces, 
fo  as  to  form  a  right  or  oblique-angled  crofs. 

The  cryftals  are  ufually  fmall  and  very  fmall,  rarely  of 
middling  fize.      They  are  alfo,  for  the  moll  part,  imbedded. 

Externally,  when  no  decompofit'on  hiis  taken  place,  the 
furface  of  the  augit  is  fmooth  and  fhining  ;  but  when  it 
begins  to  be  decompofed,  it  becomes  dull.  Internally,  it  is 
/hining  or  much  (liining  with  a  greafy  luftre. 

Its  frafture  is  perfeflly  ftrait  lamellar.  It  flies  when 
broken  into  rhomboidal  parallelepipeds. 

It  is  tranducid  on  the  edges,  hut  rarely  fo  throughout. 

It  is  hard,  fcratches  glafi,  and  gives  fire  plentifully  with 
the  rteel :  it  is  brittle,  and  eafily  broken.     Sp.  gr.  3.182 — 

The  augit  is  not  eafily  fufible  before  the  blowpipe,  but 
in  fmall  pieces  it  affords  a  black  enamel.  Its  analyfis  by 
Vauquelin  afforded 

Silex 

Lime 

Alumine 

Magnefia 

Oxyd  of  iron. 

Oxyd  of  manganefc. 
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It  is  alfo  n^t  with  in  certain  amygdaloids.  It  abounds 
m  Bohemia,  and  is  found  btfides'in  Hunearv.  TranfvL 
vania.  Tyro!,  H.flia,  &c.  ^    ^  ' 

It  refills  decompofition  much  longer  than  olivin  ;  but  not 
fo  long  as  bafaltic  hornblende.  It  is  at  length,  however, 
reduced  to  a  grteuilh  yellov/  argillaceous  mafs,  and  not,  aj 
the  olivm,  to  a  ferruginous  ochre.    Brochant,  vol.  i.   p.  179. 

AUGMENT,  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  an  accident  of 
certain  tenfes  ;  being  either  the  prefixing  of  a  fyilable,  or  an 
mcreafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowels.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  augments.— ri;,7/.orfl/c,  ov  of  a  letter;  when  a 
fhort  vowel  is  clianged  into  a  long  one  ;  or  a  diphthong  into 
another  longer  one  :  thus  called,  becaufe  the  ti:ne  of  its 
pronunciation  is  now  lengthened:  and  augmen'.um  fyUab::um, 
or  of  a  fyUalU,  which  is,  when  a  letter,"  wt.  i,  i;.' added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  fyllablc$ 
is  increafed. 

Augments,  in  Mathcmalics.     See  Fluxions,  and  Mo- 

MENTS. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  acl  of 

atigmenling;  that  is,  of  adding  or  joiiii'.ig  fotnctliing  to  an- 
other, to  render  it  larger  or  more  confiderablc. 

The  governors  of  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne,  for  the 
"  augmentation  of  the  maiiite:iance  of  the  poor  clergy" 
(fee  First  Fruits),  by  virtue  of  the  feveral  ads  of  parlia- 
ment made  for  that  purpofe,  are  empowered  to  augment  all 
hvings  not  exceeding  50I. /><-r  annum;  and  the  number  of 
livings  following  were  certitied  to  be  capable  of  augment- 
ation. 

1 07 1   Livings  not  exceeding  io\.  per  annum,  which ") 
may  be  augmented    (with   the  bounty  alone)  1 
fix  times  each,  purfuai.t  to  the  prcfent  rules 
of  the  governors,  which  will  make  6426  aug- 
mentations. J 
1467  Livings  above  jol.  and  not   exceeding  2cl.' 
per  annum,  may  be  augmented  four  times  each, 
which  will  make  5868  augmentations. 
1 126  Livings  above  20I.  and  not  exceedmg  30I. /cr 
annum,   may  be  augmented  three  times  each, 
which  will  make  3378  augmentations. 
1049   Livings  above  30I.  and  not  exceeding  ^c\. prr~. 
annum,  may  be  augmented  twice  each,  «hieh  [ 
will  make  2098  augmentations. 
8S4  Livings  above  40I.  and  not  exceeding  jol./rr'" 
annum,  may  be  each  once  augmented,  which 
will  make  8S4  augmentations. 
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This  mineral  is  found  in  bafak,  with  ohvin  and  hornblende ; 


livings  already  certified  will   exceed  50I.  /«t( 
annum.  ) 

Computing  the  clear  amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  ^^ 
augmentatic/i:s  yearly,  it  will  be  339  years,  from  the  year 
1714  (which  was  the  firll  year  in  which  any  livings  were 
augmented),  before  all  the  fmall  livings  above  certififd  can 
exceed  50I.  per  annum;  and  if  it  be  computed,  that  one  half 
of  fuch  augmentations  may  be  made  in  conjundion  with 
other  btnefaiflors  (which  is  very  improbablel,  it  will  require 
226  years  bifore  all  the  livings  .ibove  ccrtifitd  will  exceed 
jcl.  per  annum. 

Dr.  Warner,  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Ecclefia(*ical  Hif- 
tory,"  publilhcd  in  1757,  obfervcs,  that  it  will  be  JO^  years 
before  every  living  can  be  raiftd  to  60I.  a  rear  by  queen 
Anne's  bounty,  fuppofing  the  lame  money  to  be  dillributed 
as  there  has  been  for  fome  years  pall.  In  the  courfc  ol  be- 
tween eighty  and.  ninety  years,  many  livings  have  been  au^ 
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■merited  by  tJiis  bounty;  neverthelefs,  tlie  bounty,  affiiVcJ 
by  private  benefaciiuns,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
•end  of  making  a  reafonable  and  competent  pmvilion  for  the 
parochial  clergy  in  a  fliort  time.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
beneficia!  cffccl  of  this  bounty,  it  was  propofed  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Watfon,  the  prefeut  bidiop  of  LandafF,  in  a 
"  Letter  to  his  grace  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury," 
printed  in  17&3,  that  a  bill  (liould  be  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, for  appropriating,  as  they  become  vacant,  one-third, 
or  fome  otlier  definite  part,  of  the  income  of  every  deanery, 
prebend,  orcanonry,  at  the  churches  of  Wcftminfter,  Wind- 
ibr,  Chriftchurch,  Canterbury,  Worceller,  Durham,  Nor- 
wich, Ely,  Peterborough,  Carlifle,  &c.  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  the  firll-fruits  and  tenths  were 
appropriated  by  the  aft,  parted  in  the  lifth  of  queen  Anne. 
Tliis  p'an,  it  is  fuggefted,  would  produce  a  wonderful 
change  for  the  better,  in  80  or  100  years,  in  the  condition 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  it  would  immediately  begin  to 
operate  for  their  benefit.  "  If  the  rcduftion  of  deans  and 
chapters,"  fays  this  eKcellent  writer,  "  fliould  be  looked 
upon  as  a  ftep  towards  their  annihilation,  and  Ihould,  on 
that  account,  be  difliked  by  thofe  who  think  them  of  ufe 
in  our  ccclefiaftical  ellablifliment;  there  is  another  method 
in  which  the  poor  clergy  might  be,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  well  provided  tor.  The  clergy  at  prefent  pay  into 
■the  exchequer  about  14,0001.  a  year  for  firft-fruits  and 
tenths,  according  to  a  valuation  of  the  church  revenues, 
which  was  made  above  250  years  ago;  the  char  revenue, 
arifing  to  the  governors  of  queen  Anne's  bounty  from  this 
iburcc,  may  be  eftimated  at  near  1 2, cool,  a  year.  If  the 
clergy  were  to  pay  firll-fruits  and  tenths  according  to  a  new 
valuation  of  their  benefices,  and  the  fnm  thence  arifing  was 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  fmall  livings,  every  one  muft 
fee  how  greatly  the  operation  of  what  is  called  queen 
Anne's  bounty  would  be  accelerated.  See  Curate, 
Ecclefinjlknl  Revenue,  and  Vicar. 

Augmentation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  augment;  L  e.  for 
the  additament,  or  the  thing  added.  Thus  it  is  faid,  fuch  a 
niinifter  petitioned  the  king  for  an  augmentation  oi  falary, 
wages,  &c. 

Augmentation,  Court  of.     See  Court,  &c. 

Augmentation,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  additional  charges 
to  a  coat  armour  frequently  given  as  particular  marks  of  ho- 
nour, and  generally  borne,  either  on  an  efcutcheon,  or  a 
canton. — Such  are  the  arms  of  Ulller,  borne  by  Sill  the 
baronets  of  England. 

AUGON,  in  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  being  part 
of  the  Apennines,  on  the  confines  of  Liguria  and  Pavefan. 

AUGOXAS,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Mozambique. 

AUGRE,  or  AwGRE,  a  carpenter's  and  joiner's  ihilru- 
ment,  ferving  to  boie  large  round  holes. 

The  augre  confilts  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  an  iron  blade, 
terminated  at  bottom  with  a  llcel  bit. 

AUGSBURG,  orAusBURG,  i.  e.  ylugujlus-lurgh,  an- 
ciently called  Aiigujla  Vmdelicorutn,  in  Geogra^hf,  an  imperial 
city  of  Germany,  and  the  capital  of  Swabia.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  delightful  and  fertile  coimtry,  betwixt  the  rivers  Lech 
and  Wertach,  near  their  confluence.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  moll  ancient,  but  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  Germany. 
According  to  Riefbeck  (Tonr  through  Geimany,  p.m.)  its 
circumference  is  9^  miles,  and  it  contains  about  30,000 
people;  others  fay,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  35,ccOj  and  fome  reckon  them  at  40,000.  It  is  environed 
with  ramparts,  walls,  and  deep  ditches  ;  and  befidcs  four 
large  and  fix  fmall  gates,  which  open  and  fhut  without  any 
vifible  interference,  it  has  a  fecrct  wicket,  of  curious  con- 
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flrnftion,  for  admitting  both  horfe  and  foot  in  the  -ight,  or 
in  time  of  war.  The  town  is  fupplicd  with  water  from  the 
river  Eech,  by  means  of  aqnedufls,  and  of  engines  and 
towers,  which  furnirti  a  fufficieut  quantity  for  working  feve- 
ral  mills  of  difl"erent  foits,  for  clcunfing  the  ftreets,  and  for 
the  domcllic  ufcs  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  its  ftreets 
are  fleep  and  incommodious;  but  others  are  broad  and  well 
paved.  This  city,  fince  the  earlieft  periods,  had  fmall  fub- 
terraneous  pafiages  under  the  ilreets,  like  our  fcwers,  and 
the  Roman  cloaca:,  for  conveying  away  filth;  and  the 
whole  town  was  paved  foon  after  the  year  1415,  when  a 
ric'tr  merchant  fuggeilcd  the  utility  of  it  by  caulmg  a  foot- 
patli  to  be  made  before  his  own  houfe.  Many  of  the 
hoafesare  built  of  wood,  and  others  of  ftone,  and  they  ferve 
as  fpccimens  of  the  architedlure  that  prevailed  at  the  period 
of  their  conllrudlion;  and,  compared  with  other  houfcs  built 
in  German  towns,  they  exhibit  the  fuperior  improvement 
and  magnificence  to  which  Augftjurg  had  arrived.  The  more 
modern  part  of  this  town  may  be  reckoned  handfome;  many 
of  its  churches  are  ftately  edifices,  and  adorned  with  curious 
workmanfnip  and  paintings.  The  town-lioufe,  completed 
after  fix  years'  labour,  in  1620,  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and 
reckoned  little  inl'erior  to  that  of  Amfterdani.  It  is  a  large 
fquare  building  of  ftone,  with  a  marble  portico;  at  t'ne  top 
of  the  front,  within  the  pediment,  is  a  large  fpread  eagle, 
holding  in  its  talons  a  iceptre  and  globe  of  gilt  brafs;  the 
great  portal  is  formed  of  a  beautiful  reddifti  marble,  over 
which  is  a  balcony  of  the  fame  colour,  fupporled  by  two 
pillars  of  V.  hite  marble ;  over  the  gate  are  two  large  griffins 
of  brafs;  and  moft  of  the  rooms  are  wainfcotted,  and  cieled 
with  very  fine  timber.  The  faloon  is  1 10  feet  long,  58 
broad,  and  52  high;  its  roof  is  fupported  by  eight  columns 
of  red  marble;  the  cieling  is  conftrutled  of  polilhed  all), 
and  divided  into  compartments,  enriched  with  gilded  fculp- 
turcs;  it  is  filled  with  pitlures  and  other  ornaments;  and 
fupported  by  eight  pillars  with  bafes  and  chapiters  of 
brafs.  In  the  fquare,  near  the  town-houfe,  is  the  fountain 
of  Auguftus,  or  a  large  marble  bafon,  furrounded  with  iron 
ballullrades,  with  four  brafs  llatues  as  large  as  life  at  the 
four  corners  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  pedellal,  having  on  its  top 
the  ftatue  of  Auguftus,  and  at  the  foot  are  four  large 
fphinxes  difcharglng  water  from  their  brealls,  with  four  in- 
fants above  them,  holding  in  their  arms  four  dolphins  which 
pour  water  out  of  their  mouths,  and  over  tliefe  infants  are  fef- 
toons  and  pine-apples  of  brafs.  Near  this  bafon  is  a  foun- 
tain, called  that  of  Hercules,  of  an  hexagonal  form,  with 
fevtral  brafs  figures,  and  particularly  Hercules  engaging  the 
Hydra.  Befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  large,  gloomy, 
gothic  building,  with  two  fpire  fteeples,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  opening  with  a  brafs  gate,  with  its  fourteen  cha- 
pels; there  are  fix  Roman  catholic  parochial  churches,  a 
fplendid  college  belonging  to  the  Jeluits,  five  monafteries, 
three  nunneries,  and  fix  Lutheran  parilh  churches;  and  alfo 
a  Lutheran  gymnafium,  which  contains  a  good  library. 
The  Benediftine  abbey  is  a  large  Gothic  building,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  is  faid  to  be  the  higheft  in  Germany  ;  it  is 
adorned  with  feveral  ftatues  and  a  grand  altar.  The  church 
of  St.  Croix  furpafles  the  others  in  its  architefture, 
fculpture,  gilding,  and  fine  fpire.  The  Imperial  Francifcan 
academy  for  arts  and  fciences,  was  inftituted  here  in  1775. 
It  is  under  the  p'ottflion  of  the  magillrates,  and  ils  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  produce  good  mechanics,  and  to  prefcrve  the 
nianufaftures  of  the  city.  The  part  of  the  city  that  was 
erected  in  1519,  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Fuggers,  who 
are  lords  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  fomemeafyre  endow- 
ed by  them,  conlills  of  ic6  houfes,  inhabited  by  the  poor 
burghers  at  a  low  rent ;  fome  of  whom  are  maintained  by 
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an  aninia!  penfion.  The  burglicrs  of  tl.is  cky  ai-e  computed 
at  6000.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Lutherans,  and  partW 
Cathohcs.  Ihe  Jews  are  excluded  from  the  town;  but 
they  occupy  a  village  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  league,  and 
pay  a  tax  for  the  liberty  of  trading  in  the  day.  The  afpcft 
of  the  inhabitants  is  very  different ;  that  of  tlie  Proteftants 
reiembhng  the  Suabians  ;  and  the  catholics  bcino-  like  the 
Bavarians.  The  government  is  arillocratical  ;  it"  is  vefted 
vith  45  perfons,  of  whom  31  are  patricians,  4  fuch  as  have 
married  the  daughters  of  patricians,  5  merchants,  and  five 
of  the  commonalty  ;  the  council  is  formed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  pohce  is 
good  ;  and  though  the  town  has  no  territory',  it  has  no 
debts.  In  former  times,  Augfturg  was  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  inter!()r  parts  of  that  extcnfive 
country  :  its  trade  was  very  confiderable  ;  and  we  meet  with 
many  examples  of  fuch  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  mer- 
cantile indullry,  as  raifed  the  proprietors  of  them  to  high 
rank  and  confideration  in  the  empire.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  curious  artifls,  whofe  manufaclurcs,  particularly  in  tin  and 
filver,  were  mucli  admired.  Augfburg,  however,  is  no  longer 
what  it  v,-_as  in  this  refpeA.  It  has  no  longer  a  Fugger  and 
a  Welfcr  in  it,  to  lend  the  emperor  millions.  Here  are  no 
merchants  who  have  capitals  of  more  than  20,000 1. ;  others, 
with  fmall  capitals,  do  the  bufinefs  of  brokers  and  commiffion- 
ers  ;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  engravers,  Itatuarics,  and 
painters.  Their  produflions,  like  the  toys  of  Nuremberg, 
have  a  general  circulation.  Auglburg  fiipplies  all  Germa- 
ny with  little  piftures  for  prayer-books  :  and  in  various 
ways,  its  trade  is  Hill  confiderable,  though  far  from  being  fo 
great  as  it  formerly  was.  The  bifhop  takes  his  name  from 
this  town,  though  he  refides  at  Dillengen.  His  income  is 
about  20,oool.  per  annum.  He  is  a  prince  of  the  empire;  and 
he  fits  and  votes  in  the  college  of  princes,  betwixt  the  bifhops 
of  Conflance  and  Hildefheim;  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
bifhoprick  lies  between  the  rivers  Lech,  Ilcr,  and  Danube. 

In  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Augfburg  was  originally 
called  Vindelicia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Vindclici ; 
afterwards  it  had  the  name  of  Augufta  Vindelicorum,  and 
Rhastorum,  when  it  came  undv.r  the  dominion  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  and  a  colony  was  fettled  in  it  by  Drufns.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  c. xli.)  calls  it  the  moft  fplcndid  city  of  Rhxtia. 
From  the  Romans  it  was  transferred  to  the  Alemanni,  the 
Goths,  and  the  Franks  ;  under  the  lall  of  whom  it  declined 
much  ;  but  it  recovered  again  under  Charles  the  Fat.  The 
emperor  Henry  III.  took  it  under  his  prote£iion,  but  it  fuf. 
fered  much  by  its  conteits  with  the  biPnops,  and  its  condi- 
tion became  very  precarious.  From  Frederic  L  it  obtained 
feveral  privileges  ;  and  in  1275,  king  Rudolph  I.  conlirmed 
and  enlarged  its  imperial  rights. 

Augiburg  has  acquired  celebrity,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  antiquity  and  pre-eminence  for  a  long  feries  of  ages,  and 
for  the  extent  of  its  commerce  in  the  14th  and  i  5th  centuries, 
.but  from  its  having  b.een  the  fccne  of  feveral  confiderable  tranf- 
aftions.  In  thisplace,  acouncil  heldin952,  conlirmed  the  order 
for  the  celibacy  of  priefts.  In  1518,  a  diet  was  held  at  this 
place,  for  concerting  and  promoting  a  general  criifade  againil 
Turks.  At  a  diet,  attended  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  the 
1530,  the  creed  of  the  Proteftants  called  the  Auguftan  or 
Augfburg  confefilou,  was  prefented  and  publicly  read.  In 
1547,  the  emperor  held  a  diet  in  this  place  for  finally  com- 
pofing  the  controverfies  with  regard  to  religion,  wh'ch  had 
long  difturbed  the  empire  ;  and  having,  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanifli  troops,  taken  pofTciTiort  of  the  cathedral  and  one  of 
the  principal  churches,  he  re-eftabliflied  with  great  pomp 
the  rites  of  the  Romilh  worlhip.  Before  this  diet,  he  laid 
the  fyftcm  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
the  Interim  ;  and  in  1548,  he  made  his  firft  attack  upon 
Vol.  in. 
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r"  f '  r  °".!.'=?°""t  f  'J^e  part  .t  took  in  its  oppof.tion  fo 
tins  fyllem,  iffuing  a  decree,  after  he  had  taken  forcible  pof, 
feihon  of  the  town,  by  which  he  aboliilied  its  form  of  eo- 
Ttrnment,  diffolved  all  its  corporations  and  fralemiiits  of  its 
burgeons,  and  nominated  a  fmall  number  of  p-rfon,,  i„  whom 
he  veiled  the  future  right  of  adminidration,  a:.d  each  of 
whom  was  conftrained  to  take  an  oath  for  obfcrving  the  In- 
tenm.  In  1550,  a  diet  was  fummoned  by  the  emperor  at 
this  place  for  further  enforcing  the  oLfervation  of  the  Inte- 
rim. The  dxt  held  here  in  155;,  f^tUed  the  religious 
peace  of  Germany,  by  an  act  called  the  Recess 
In  this  city  an  alliance  called  the  league  or  treatv  of  AuL'f- 
burgh,  was  concluded  in  j68rt,  between  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  bpain,  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, Lavaria,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  the  profefTcd  oSjeft 
of  \Thich  was  to  reflrain  the  ambition  of  the  French  mo- 
narch ;  but  the  real  motive,  fays  M.  Anquetil  in  his  "  iMo- 
tifs  des  Gucrres  et  dts  Traites  de  Paix  de  !a  France    &c 
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Lnghfh  throne  in  his  Head.  The  hoftilitics  confcqucnt  on 
this  league  commenced  in  1688,  which  was  followed  by  a 
continental  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in 
1699,  Although  the  Proteftants  were  ver>-  powerfiU  at 
Augfburg,  they  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Bavarians, 
and  reflored  again  by  Gnftavus  Adolphus  in  1632;  fince 
which  time  they  have  continued,  and  (harcd  the  government 
with  the  Catholics.  In  1 703,  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  be- 
fieged  the  city  and  took  it,  and  dcmolidicd  its  fortifica- 
tions;  but  the  battle  of  Hockilcdt  rcllorcd  its  bbertv, 
which  it  enjoys  under  its  own  magillratc5 ;  the  bidiop  hav- 
ing no  temporal  dominion  in  the  city.  Tiie  chapter  is  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  who  can  produce  proofs  of  their  nobihtv. 
The  canons  have  a  right  of  electing  their  bilhop,  whois'a 
fovereign,  like  feveral  of  the  other  German  biiliops.  Augf- 
burg is  fitnated  in  N.  lat.  48^  24'.  E.  long.  lo*^  58'. 
Augsburg  Confejfton.  See  Augustan-. 
AUGST,  a  village  of  SwifTerland,  near  the  Rhine,  for- 
merly  a  celebrated  city  called  Au^ujla  Raunicorum,  whither 
Munatius  Plancus  conducted  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
empire  of  Auguftus,  A.  U.  C.  740,  B.  C.  14.  It  is  featcd 
on  the  river  Ergetz,  two  leagues  from  Bafle.  It  was  ruined 
by  Attila.  Of  its  ancient  magnificence  many  monument* 
have  been  difcovered ;  fuch  as  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  towers,  of  fubterranean  vaults,  and  aUb  medals,  aud 
fragment*!  of  ftatues  and  infcriplions. 

AUGUR,  in  Antiquity,  a  miniftcr  of  religion  aTr.o;.T 
the  Romans,  appointed  to  take  auguries  or  prefages  coi- 
cerning  futurity  from  birds,  bealb,  and  the  appearances  of 
the  heavens. 

Tlie  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  avu,  bird,  and  garrU 
Ills,  chattering  ;  whence  the  original  office  of  the  augurs  is 
fuppofed  to  liave  been  to  obler\c,  and  take  indications 
from,  the  noife,  calling,  finging,  chirping,  and  chatterinar 
of  birds.  Agreeably  to  which,  augur  is  commonly  dilli  ^ 
guiflicd  from  aufpcx,  as  the  latter  was  fuppofed 'employed 
ill  obferving  the  flight  of  birds. — Pezron  derives  it  from  liie 
Celtic  a-j,  liv^r,  and  ^iir,  insn  ;  fo  that,  according  to  him, 
an  augur  was  properly  a  pcrfon  who  infpcfted  the  entrails, 
and  divined  by  means  of  the  hver.  On  which  principle, 
augur  would  have  been  the  fame  with  Aruspices. 

The  augurs  conilitutcd  a  college  or  community,  which 
at  firll  coiififled  of  three  perfons,  one  being  appointed  by 
Romulus  for  each  tribe  ;  then  of  four,  when  Servius  Tul- 
lius  incrcafed  the  tribes  to  that  number  ;  then  of  niue,  four 
of  them  patricians,  and  five  plebeians,  added  in  the  year  of 
U  u  Rome 
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Rome  454,  si  the  folicitation  of  the  tiibtinps,  and  eleL'tcd 
from  among  the  common  people  ;  laftl)',  Sylla,  in  the  year 
672,  increafed  the  number  to  fifteen.  They  were  at  firft 
chofcn,  like- the  other  priefts,  by  the  comttia  curiata,  but 
their  eleftion  afttrwards  underwent  the  fame  changes  with 
that  of  the  pontificcs. 

The  elded  of  thefe  pre  Tided  over  the  reft,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  "  Magifter  Collegii."  Their 
•ffice,  which  terminated  only  with  their  death,  and  of 
which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  deprive  them,  as  it  is 
comprifed  in  the  augural  law  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De 
Divin.  1.  ii.),  was  to  interpret  dr^jinis,  oracles,  prodigies, 
&c.  and  to  tell  whether  any  aftion  (hould  be  fortunate  or 
prejudicial  to  particular  perfons,  or  to  the  whole  ftate.  Thus 
thev  were  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods  with 
refpeft  to  the  making  of  war  or  peace  ;  and  all  were  obliged 
to  obey  them  in  fo  important  an  article. 

They  bore  an  augural  ftaff,  or  wand,  called  Ihuus,  as 
the  enfign  of  their  office  and  authority.  The  other  badges 
of  their  office  were  a  kind  of  robe  called  trahea,  and  a  cap 
of  a  conical  (hape  like  that  of  the  pontitices.  No  affair 
of  moment  could  be  refolved  on,  without  firft  confulting 
them  ;  and  their  advice,  be  it  what  it  would,  was,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  appointed  to  be  exaftly  and  religioufly 
•bferved. 

The  office  was  important  and  honourable.  It  was  afpired 
after  by  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  Roman  ftate. 
Cato  was  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs ;  and  Cicero 
aifo  was  dignified  with  this  title,  and  perfeftly  underftood 
the  whole  art  praftifed  by  himfelf  and  his  colleagues. 
Although  he  ridicules  the  profeffion  (De  Divin.  1.  ii.),  and 
demonftrates  by  various  proofs  the  inutility,  impotence, 
and  abfolute  impoffibility  of  the  art,  and  relates  a  faying 
of  Cato  concerning  it,  "  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  one 
arufpex  could  look  another  in  the  face  without  laughing  ;" 
yet,  notvvithftanding  his  contempt  of  its  fuperftitions,  he 
blamed  thofe  generals  and  magiftrates,  who  on  important 
occafions  had  negleiiled  them;  and  maintains,  that  this  prac- 
tice, though  allowed  to  be  fubjeft  to  many  abufes  and 
frauds,  ought  to  be  regarded  on  account  of  religion  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Pliny  was  alfo  raifed  by  Trajan 
to  the  dignity  of  augur  ;  and  through  eveiy  period  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  this  office  was  the  higheft  rank  in  the  prieft- 
bood  to  which  any  fenator  could  be  raifed.  Of  this 
Auguftus  was  fo  well  apprized,  that  by  feizing  the  office  of 
high  prieft  on  the  death  of  Lepidus  in  the  year  of  Rome 
7^5,  B.  C.  29,  he,  and  his  fuccelTors  in  the  empire,  ob- 
tained a  control  over  all  religious  matters  ;  and  by  thus 
placing  themfelves  at  the  head  of  all  the  colleges  of  priefts, 
augurs,  and  keepers  of  the  Sibylhne  books  and  others,  they 
became  the  fole  arbitrators  in  all  facred  as  well  as  profane 
concerns.  For  an  abftratt  of  the  hiftory  and  office  of  augurs, 
fee  Augury. 

Augur,  \n  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a  rufous 
colour,  with  the  antenm,  under-wings,  and  legs  black.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Augur,  a  fpecies  of  PhaljEna  [No9ua),  with  brown 
wrngs,  charaftered  with  black.  Inhabits  Germany.  Fabricius. 

Augur,  a  fpecies  of  Muse  a  that  inhabits  New  Holland. 
It  is  cinereous  ;  abdomen  blueilh  ;  fides  teftaceous  and  dia- 
phanous.    Fabricius,   &c. 

AUGURAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  Augurs. 

The  augural  inftniments  are  reprefented  on  feveral  an- 
cient medals.     Evelyn  on  Medals,  chap.  ii. 

AvGVK&i. /upper,  citna  auguraHs,  that  given  by  a  prieft 
on  his  firft  admiffion  into  the  order,  called  alfo  by  Vano 
0djicialis.     De  Re  Ruftic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

Augural  looks,  idii  augur aks,  thofe  wherein  the  dif- 
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cipline  and  rules  of  augury  were  laid  down.  Cic.  de  Divis, 
lib.  i.  cap.  33.  Prifcian  (1.  708.)  fays,  that  Julius  Ccefar 
compofed  augural  books. 

AUGURALE,  the  place  in  a  camp  where  the  general 
tookaufpicia.    Thisanfwcred  to  thertK^fura/or/Vw  in  the  city, 

AuGURALE  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Seneca,  lor  the  enfign  or 
badge  of  an  augur,  as  the  Ihuus.     De  Tranquil,  cap.  xii. 

AUGURATORIUM,  a  building  on  the  Pdatinc 
Mount,  where  public  auguries  were  taken.  This  is  alfo 
called  au^uracnlum  and  arx. 

AUGURELLO,  Giovanni  Aurelio,  in  Bhgrr.phyy 
a  learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Rimini  about  1441,  ftudied 
at  Padua,  and  became  profeflbr  of  polite'  literature  at  Tre- 
vigi,  where  he  had  a  canonry,  and  where  he  di^d  in  IJ24. 
He  was  addifted  to  the  ttudy  of  alchemy  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  pope  Leo  X.  in  return  for  the  dedication  of  his  Latin 
poem,  intitlcd  "  Chryfoposia,"  gave  him  a  large  empty 
purfe,  faying,  that  he  knew  how  to  fill  it.  Fi-om  this  poem, 
however,  it  appears  that  Augurello  was  no  beli;ver  in  the 
art.  He  publifhed,  befides  the  Chryfopccia.  many  Latin 
poems,  odes,  elegies,  and  cantos  ;  fome  of  which  pofl'efs 
elegance  and  purity.  The  poems  in  his  own  hnguage  were 
not  publiflied  till  1765.     Tirabofchi.      Gen.  Biog. 

AUGURY,  the  difcipline  of  the  augurs,  or  the  praftiee 
of  confulting  the  gods,  and  learning  their  will,  by  divers 
kirids  of  omens. 

The  obfervation  of  auguries  is  very  ancient,  as  having 
been  prohibited  by  Mofes  in  Leviticus. — The  cup  put  in 
Ber.jamin's  fack,  in  Egypt,  is  faid  to  have  been  that  ufid 
by  jofeph  for  making  auguries. 

However  this  be,  augury  was  undcrtibtedly  a  very  ancient 
fuperftition.  Hefiod  informs  us,  that  the  operation?  of  agri- 
cidture  were  rejjulated  by  the  migration  of  birds  ;  and  it 
had  probably  been  in  ufe  long  before  his  time,  for  marking 
the  changes  of  the  feafons.  At  length  the  flight  of  birds 
was  more  particularly  obferved  ;  and  their  different  motions 
were  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequcnce,  that  no  concern  of 
importance,  either  private  or  public,  was  undertaken  with- 
out confulting  them.  Abfurd  as  this  fuperftition  may  now 
appear,  and  as  it  certain". ■_,  was  in  the  extenfive  application 
and  ufe  of  it,  it  feems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  nature. 
The  appearance  and  difappearance  of  particular  birds  at 
different  feafons,  would  probably  fuggeft  to  thofe  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  places  to  which  they  migrated,  and 
from  which  they  occafionally  returned,  that  they  might vifit 
the  ethereal  regions,  and  there  converfe  with  the  gods,  and 
acquire  an  inftincl  or  faculty  for  foretelling  future  events. 
A  luperftitious  people  might  argue  in  this  manner ;  and 
as  birds  are  found  capable  of  imitating  the  human  voice, 
fome  impoftor  might  have  availed  himfelf  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  deduced  prefumptions  in  favour  of  the  falla- 
cious fyftem  of  augury.  An  ingenious  writer  fuggetls  (fee 
Stillingflect's  Calendar  of  Flora),  that  this  might  have  been 
the  cafe  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  inftitution  of  augury 
feems  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  arufpicy;  for 
Homer  fuppHes  us  with  feveral  inftances  of  the  former, 
but  none  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  natural  augury  gfive  rife  to  religious  augury  ;  and 
this  again,  by  a  tranfition  not  unnatural,  to  arufpicy.  A 
palTage  in  Ariftophanes  furnifhes  a  hint  that  led  to  thefe 
obfervations.  In  his  comedy  of  the  birds,  he  reprefents  one 
of  them  as  faying,  "  The  greateft  bleffing  which  can  happen 
to  you,  mortals,  are  derived  from  us  ;  firft,  we  (liew  you 
the  feafons,  fprlng,  autumn,  and  winter  ;  the  crane  points 
out  the  time  for  lowing,  when  ftie  flies  with  her  warning 
notes  into  Egypt;  fhe  bids  the  failor  hang  up  his  nidder 
and  take  his  reif,  and  every  prudent  man  provide  himfelf 
with  winter  garments ;  the  kite  appears  next,  announcing 
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another  feafon,  when  it  is  time  to  (hear  the  fheep  ;  after 
that,  the  fwallow  informs  you  when  it  is  time  to  put  on 
f'smmer  clothes :  we  are  to  you,  adds  the  Ciiorus,  Ammon, 
Dodona,  Apollo;  for  after  confulting  us,  you  undertake 
every  thing  ;  merchandifc,  purchafcs,  maiTiagcs,  &c. 

"  Es-jx'v  yuLLtv  AuuMv,  A=A?oi,  llxhiri,  i'A<^;!;  A.m\Xxt ." 

Now,  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  the  fame  tranfition 
was  made  in  the  fpeculations  of  men  which  appear  in  the 
words  of  the  poet ;  and  that  they  were  eafily  induced  to 
think  that  the  uirprifmg  forefight  of  birds  as  to  the  time  of 
migration,  indicated  foniething  of  a  divine  nature  in  them  ; 
againil  which  opinion,  Virgil,  as  an  Epicurean,  protefts, 
■ttihen  he  fays, 

"  Haud  equidem  credo,  quia  fit  divinitas  illis  ingenium." 
From  thcfe  fpeculations  of  a  conjcAural  kind  we  proceed  to 
obferve,  that  fome  have  afcribcd  the  invention  of  this  art 
to  Prometheus,  or  Melampus,  the  fons  of  Amythaon  and 
Dorippe.  Phny  (1.  vii.  c.  55.),  fays,  that  the  Carians  were 
the  firfi  obfervers  of  birds,  and  that  Orpheus  firll  directed 
his  attention  to  other  animals.  Paufanias  (Phocic.)  attri- 
butes the  firft  obfervation  of  the  flight  of  birds  to  Parnaffiis, 
who  gave  his  name  to  mount  ParnafTus.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria reports,  that  the  Phr)-gians  were  the  inventors  of 
this  art.  Upon  the  whole,  it  fcems  probable,  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  divination  was  tranfmitted  from  the  Chald«ans, 
Afiatics,  and  perhaps  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Greeks;  from 
them  to  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  from  the  Httrurians  to  the 
Latins  and  Romans. 

We  find  &ve  forts  of  auguries  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
I.  From  the  appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  other  meteors.  2.  From  birds,  whence  they  de- 
rived the  name  of  Aufpices.  Some  birds  furnilhed  them 
with  obfervations  from  their  chattering  or  Cnging,  and 
others  from  their  flying.  The  former  were  called  Ofcines, 
and  the  latter  Praspetes.  For  the  taking  of  both  thefe 
forts  of  auguries,  the  augur  went  up  to  fome  high  place, 
took  the  augural  llaff,  bent  at  one  end  like  a  crofier,  and 
marked  out  with  it  the  four  templa  or  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  Then  he  turned  to  the  eaft,  and  in  that  litua- 
tion,  waited  for  the  omen  ;  which  was  of  no  figniiication, 
unlefs  it  was  confirmed  by  another  of  the  fame  fort.  In  this 
manner  Romulus  perceived  Jupiter's  approbation  of  his 
election  to  the  crown  ;  having  leen  hghtning  that  came  out 
on  his  left  fide  and  proceeded  to  his  right.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  alfo  obferved  when  Numa  was  called  to  the  crown, 
is  largely  defQibed  by  Livy,  1.  i.  c.  18.  3.  From  birds 
kept  in  a  coop  for  that  purpofe.  The  manner  of  divining 
from  them  was  as  follows :  early  in  the  morning  the  augur 
that  was  to  take  the  obfcrvation,  after  having  commanded  a 
general  filence,  ordered  the  coop  to  be  opened,  and  then 
threw  in  a  handful  of  crumbs  or  corn.  If  the  chickens  did 
not  eat  greedily,  fcattered  the  food  about  with  their  wings, 
let  fall  a  great  deal  of  it  from  their  mouths  to  the  ground, 
or,  above  all,  refufed  to  eat,  the  omen  was  reckoned  unlucky, 
and  fome  great  mifchief  portended  ;  but  if  they  fed  greedily, 
and  let  none  of  the  food  drop  out  of  their  mouths,  they 
obtained  all  deCrable  alTtirance  of  happinefs  and  fuccefs. 
This  fort  of  augury  was  called  tripuJlum,  from  the  ancient 
Latin  worA  pwjire,  X.0  Jlr'ih,  and  terra,  the  earth  ;  hecaixk 
the  birds,  in  eating  greedily,  ftruck  the  ground  with  their 
beaks.  The  ftory  of  P.  Clauduis  the  conful  is  well  known 
(Val.  Max.  1.  i.  c.  4.),  who,  ready  to  engage  at  fea  in  the 
firft  Punic  war,  and  hearing  that  the  chickens  would  not 
come  out  of  their  coop,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fea,  with  this  jeft,  "  If  they  will  not  eat,  let  them  drink." 
But  he  was  vanquiilied  ;  not,  it  will  be  thought,  by  the 
contempt  of  this  filly  and  childifli  ceremony,  but  in  conle- 
quence  of  his  owa  ralhaefs.     4.  The  next  fott  of  augury 
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was  from  beads,  tIz.  wolves,  goats,  foiej,  heifers,  aflli, 
rams,  hares,  weafth,  and  mice.  The  gcnei^  obfervations 
about  them  were,  whether  they  appeared  in  a  llraugc  place, 
or  croflld  the  way  ;  whether  they  ran  to  the  right  or  left, 
^k'  ^"  "^^^  '^"^  ''"^'  ''^  divination  by  auguries  was  from 
what  tliey  called  dira:,  or  unufual  accidcoti  happening  tu 
any  perfon,  as  tumbling,  feeing  apparitions,  hearmg  ftrangc 
voices,  pcrfoiis  fpiUing/alt  on  the  table,  meeting  a  wolf,  fox, 
a  hare,  &c.  Many  curious  circumftnnces  of  Roman  fuper- 
ilition  with  reipeft  to  omens  and  other  things  arc  enumc- 
rated  by  Pliny,  xxviii.  2. ;  r.id  among  the  Greeks,  by  Paufa- 
mas,  iv.  13.  Cxfar,  in  landing  at  Adrumctum  in  Africa 
with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was 
reckoned  a  bad  omen  ;  but  he,  with  great  prcfence  of  mind, 
turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  :  for  taking  hold  of  the 
ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  kiffing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen 
on  purpofe,  he  exclaimed,  "  Teneo  le,  Africa,"  "  I  take 
pon"enion  of  thcc,  O  Africa."     Dio.  xlii.  fin.  Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Augury,  in  its  more  general  fignification,  comprife* 
all  the  different  kinds  of  divination  ;  which  Varro  diftin- 
guiflies  int9  four  fpecies  of  augury,  accordmg  to  the  four 
elements — Pyromancy,  or  augury  by  fire  ;  aeromancj,  or 
augur)'  by  the  air  ;  hyJromjiicy,  ox  augury  by  the  waUr  • 
and  geomancy,  or  augury  by  the  earth. 

The  particular  branches  are  aUaoromancy,  anthropomancj^ 
belomancy,  catoptromanu),  caprwmancy,  gajlromaruy,  geamancy, 
arufpkina,  libanomaiicy,  Ucanomancy,  necromatuy,  &c.  Sec 
eacli  defcribed  under  its  proper  article. 

AUGUST,  Augustus,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
majefl:ic,  venerable,  or  facred. 

The  title  AuguRus  was  firft  given  by  the  Roman  fenate 
to  Odavius,  Jan.  13th.  A.  U.  C.  727.   B.  C.  27.  after  his 
being  confirmed  by  them  in  the  fovereign  power. — It  was 
conceived  as  exprefiing  fomething  divine,  or  elevated  above 
the  pitch  of  mankind,  being  derived  from  the  verb  augeo,  I 
incrcafe,  "  tanquam  fupra  humanam/fortemauCtus."     Whfn 
fome  of  the  ftiiators,  in  concurrence  with  his  own  finl  in- 
clination, would  have  given  him  the  name  of  Romulus,  as  a 
fecond   founder   of    Rome ;    Munatius    Plancus   propofed 
his  being  denominated  Augullus,  becaufe  it  denoted  a  per- 
fon or  thing  confecrattd  by  fome  augur,  or  fonr.  of  religion, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  deity.     Accorditigly,  Ovid  gives  ui 
tliis  reafon  for  the  appellation  in  his  "  Falli,"  1.  i.  v.  609. 
"  Sandla  vocant  Augufta  patres :   .\ugulla  rocantur 
Templa,  Sacerdotum  rite  dicata  manu. 
Hujus  et  augurium  dcpendet  engine  verbi, 
Et  quodcunque  fua  Jupiter  augct  ope." 
Tlie   fucceflbrs  of  Octavius  afTumed  the  fame  quality  ;  fo 
that  thenceforward  Emperor  and  Augujliu  became  fynony- 
mous  terms. 

The  Greeks  rendered  the  name  Auguftus  by  SF.B.'VITO:, 
and  gave  it  to  all  the  fucceffors  of  Auguftus,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans. 

Augujlus,  the  title  expreflivc  of  the  chara£l£r  of  peace 
and  fandtity,  which  Odavius  uniformly  affected,  was  a 
perfonal,  and  Ctjor  a  family  dillindion.  The  former, 
therefore,  (liould  naturally  have  expired  with  the  prince  en 
whom  it  was  bellowed  ;  and  however  the  latter  was  diHufed 
by  adoption  and  female  alliance,  Nero  was  the  lall  prince 
who  could  allege  any  hereditar)-  claim  to  the  honours  of 
the  Julian  line.  But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  pradice 
of  a  centuiy  kad  infeparably  conncded  thofe  appcll.itions 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  preferred  by 
a  long  fucceflion  of  emperors,  Romans,  Greeks,  Franks, 
and  Gei-mans,  from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  prefent 
time.  A  dilluidion  was,  however,  fooii  introduced.  The 
facred  title  of  Auguftus  was  refcrved  lor  the  monarch, 
whihl  llic  uaffie  of  Csfar  ^va5  more  freely  commurJcati.d 
Uu  z  U> 
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to  liis  relations;  and  from  the  reign  of  Adrian,  at  leafl, 
was  appropriated  to  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Rate,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire.  Accord- 
ingly, the  perlon,  who  was  deftiiied  to  fucceed  to  the  dignity, 
was  firll  created  Cacfar ;  which  was  aftep  neceffary  to  arrive 
at  that  of  Aiigvjlns  or  emperor.— Yet  F.  Pagi  maintains  the 
reverfc ;  viz.  "that  it  was  neceffary  to  be  Augujlus  previoully 
to  the  being  Cttfor ;  and  alleges  the  inftance  of  Valenti- 
nian  I.,  who  proclaimed  iiis  brother  Vakns  Augujlus  before 
he  was  created  Cti:Jar ;  but  this  fingle  faft  is  not  fufficient 
to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  common  practice. 

The  emprcires  alfo  took  the  quality  of  Aitgnjlx  ;  and  even 
fome  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  who  had  never  been 
wives  of  emperors,  but  mothers  or  daughters. 

On  medals  and  coins,  fome  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France 
are  alfo  found  with  the  appellation  Augi'fti  i  particularly 
Childebert,  Clothaire,  and  Clovis  ;  add,  that  the  wife  of  this 
laft,  Chrotechilda,  is  alfo  called  by  Herric,  in  his  book  of 
the  miracles  of  St.  Germain,  indiS'erently  either  Jvgujla,  or 
queen. 

August,  in  refpeft  of  Chrsnohgy,  denotes  the  eighth 
month  of  the  Julian  year. 

This  was  called  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  fex/iJ/s, 
as  being  the  fixth  from  March,  from  which  the  Romans 
began  their  computation.  The  emperor  Augtiftus  changed 
the  name,  and  gave  it  his  own  ;  not  that  it  was  the  month 
in  which  he  was  born,  which  was  September,  and  which  was 
firft  propofed  for  bearing  his  name,  but  becaufe  it  had  been 
fortunate  to  him  by  feveral  vidlorie^  which  he  had  gained 
in  it. 

He  preferred  this  month  to  September  for  the  reafons 
mentioned  in  the  deliberations  of  the  fenate,  prcfenxd  by 
Macrobius.  Tlie  tenor  of  them  is  as  follows  :  "  As  it  was 
in  the  month,  hitherto  called  fextUls,  that  the  emperor 
Cxfar  Auguftus  took  pofTeffion  of  his  firll  confulrtiip  ;  that 
he  celebrated  three  triumphs  ;  that  he  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  legions  that  occupied  the  janiculum  ;  that 
he  reduced  Egypt  under  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  ; 
that  he  put  an  end  to  all  civil  wars ;  it  appears  that  this 
month  is  and  has  been  a  mod  happy  month  to  this  empire  ; 
the  fenate  therefore  ordains,  that  this  month  (hall  henceforth 
be  called  Auguftus.  This  decree  of  the  fenate  was  ratified 
by  an  order  of  the  people. 

Our  Saxon  anceilors  called  it  IVeod-tiioiiath,  that  is  ivecJ- 
month,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  weeds  in  this  feafon. 
Spelman. 

This  month  is  efteemed  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  whole 
year,  becaufe  of  the  harveft  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grain 
which  is  produced  in  that  feafon.  Hence  is  to  be  derived 
the  French  proverb,  a  man  has  made  his  Augujl  ^  which 
proverb  is  much  ufed  among  merchants,  to  fignify  that  a 
man  has  been  fuccefsful  in  trade,  and  got  an  eftate. 

August  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  a  power 
or  licence,  of  going  out  of  a  city  in  harveft-time,  to  reap, 
&c.     Du-Cange. 

AUGUSTA,  mAncieni  Geography,  a  name  given  fnigly,or 
in  connexion  with  fome  epithets,  to  feveral  towns  in  honour 
of  Augujlus  the  Roman  emperor.  Thus,  Augujla  was  a  town 
of  Gallia  Naibonnenfis,  founded  by  Auguftus,  with  the  title 
of  a  colony  ;  ficuate  I5  league  from  the  Rhone,  and  having 
a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  circus,  and  an  amphitheatre. — Alfo, 
a  town  o!  Cillcia,  feated  on  mount  Tauius,  live  or  fix  leagues 
rorth  from  Adana.  Pliny,  1.  v.  c.  27.  It  became  fubjeft 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Dacia 

Ripenfis Alfo,  a  town  of  Rhstia. — Alio,  a  port  of  Sicily, 

nearly  north  of  Syracufe.  Avgujla  AJlurica,  /ijlorga,  an 
ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia. — A.  Aujciomm,  a  town 
cf  Aquitania,  originally  called  Climlerrxim,  which  name  it 
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afterwards  refumed.  In  the  middle  age  it  took  the  name 
of  the  people  Aiijci,  and  is  now  Auch. — A.  Eatcniorum, 
or  Baciintwruin,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria  ;  called 

alfo    A,    Vagiennorum A.   Bracarum,    Braga,  an   ancient 

town  of  Hifpania  Citerior.  Pliny. — A.  Emerita,  a  town  of 
Lufitania,  on  the  river  Anas,  the  capital  of  the  province  : 
it  was  a  colony  of  the  Emeriti,  or  of  fuch  foldiers  as  had 
fcrved  out  their  legal  time,  were  men  of  experience,  or  had 
received  marks  ot  favour,  founded  by  Auguftus  ;  adorned 
by  him  with  ftately  buildings,  a  long  and  magnficcnt 
brMge  over  the  Gaudiana,  and  two  aqueducts.  It  is  now 
called  Merida. — A.  Euphralejia,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Coma- 
gene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. — A.  Gemclla,  a  town 
of  Boetica  in  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Turduli. — A. 
Magna,  a  town  of  Afia,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Apfar  and  Phafis.  Ptolemy. — Augujlamica,  a  divifion  of 
Egypt,  which  commenced  about  the  time  of  Theodore  II. 
comprehending  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  extends 
from  the  right  arm  of  the  Nile  to  the  ealt  of  Delta,  to  the 
frontier  of  Arabia. — A.  Nova,  a  town  of  Hiipaiiia  Tarra- 
gonenfis,  on  the  river  Areva,  in  the  country  of  the  Arevaci  ; 
called  by  Ptolemy  Porta  Augujla. — A.  Prdeloria,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cifalpina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpes  Graix,  in  Duria, 
fo  called  becaufe  Auguftus  fent  thither  a  colony  of  the 
praetorian  foldiers  :  inhabited  by  the  Salafli ;  now  Aouste. 
—A.  Rauracorum,<i  town  of  Helvetia,  now  called  Augst. 
A.  Suejfonum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Axona,  now 
SoissONS. — K.  Taurinorum,  a  town  of  the  Taurini,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Duria  Minor  falls  into  the  Po, 
fo  called  becaui'c  Auguftus  eftablifliedherea  Roman  colony  ; 
now  Turin. — A.  Tiberii,  a  town  upon  the  Danube,  on 
the  confines  of  Rhsetia  and  Dorica  ;  now  Ratisbon. — 
A.    Treba,  a   town    of  the   JEqui,     near   the    fprings    of 

the   river   Anio    in     Italy,  now    Trevi,  in    Umbria A. 

J'revlrorum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Btlgica,  belonging  to  the 
Treviri,  a  people  inhabiting  the  territory  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  now  Treves  or  Triers. — A.  Tri- 
nobantum,  a  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the  ifie  of  Albion^ 
called  Augufta  from  its  grandeur  ;  now  London. — A.  Fa- 
gicnnorum,  the  feat  of  a  Roman  colony,  among  the  mouB» 
tains,  now  Vice  near  Mondovi. — A.  Veromanduorum,  a 
town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  now  St.QviNTiN. — A.  Valeria,  a 
town  ot  Hifpania  Tarragonenfis,  belonging  to  the  Celtibe- 
rians.  Ptoiemy. — A.  Vindelicorum,  a  town  of  Vindelicia, 
now  Augsburg. 

Augusta,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily,  eighteen- 
miles  by  land,  and  nine  by  lea,  diftant  from  Syracufe,  was  built 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  near  the  ruins  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Megara  ;  and  covered  a  fmall  low  peninfula,  joined  to 
Sicily  on  the  north  fide  by  a  long  caufeway,  having  on  each 
fide  extenfive  falt-ponds.  This  projeftion  forms  a  very  fine 
harbour,  the  largeft  and  moft  eafy  of  accefs  in  Sicily,  opening 
to  a  fouthern  expofure,  but  fiieltered  by  the  points  of  the 
coaft  from  both  wind  and  fwell,  with  nine  fathoms  of  water 
in  almoft  every  part.  A  ruinous  citadel  guards  the  land 
gate  ;  and  three  forts,  built  on  little  iflands,  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  port.  The  country  along  the  oppofite  (hore 
is  beautifully  diverfified  in  its  culture.  The  order  of  Malta 
has  eftablilhed  at  Augufta  magazines  of  fait  meat,  bifcuit, 
and  flour,  for  the  fupply  of  their  (hips  that  are  continually 
paiTing  between  the  iflands.  The  town  is  fcarcely  recovered 
from  the  devaftation  caufed  by  the  earthquake  in  1653, 
which  deftroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  houfes  about  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants,  fet  fire  to  the  powder  magazine  in 
the  citadel,  which  blew  up,  and  threw  the  light-houfe  pre- 
cipitately into  the  fea.  Since  that  time  the  town  has  been  re- 
built on  a  regular  plan,  with  low  houfes  to  prevent  injury 
from  another  Ihock  if  it  fliould  occur.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  is  reckoned  at  9205  by  an  enumeration.  Swin- 
burne lays  its  population  amounts  to  16,000  perfons.  Tra- 
vels, vol.  iv,  p.  116. 

Augusta,  a  county  of  Vircrinia,  in  North  America, 
lying  partly  on  the  eaft  and  partly  on  the  weft  of  the 
North  Mount,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany.  The  foil  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  country  contains  10,886  inhabitants,  including 
1567  (laves.  In  this  dilbift  there  is  a  remarkable  cafcade, 
called  'I  the  falhng  fpring,"  which  is  a  branch  of  the  James, 
where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifing  in  tlie  mountains 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  from  the  "  warm  or  hot  Ipripg  " 
in  N.  lat.  38°  9'.  W.  long.  80°  6'.  At  the  «  falling  fpring" 
the  water  falls  two  hundred  feet,  being  fifty  feet  hiirher 
than  the  fall  of  Niagara  ;  and  the  (beet  of  water  is  "only 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  above,  and  fomewhat  v/ider  be- 
low. 

Augusta,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  upper  di- 
ftria  of  Georgia,  fituate  on  a  fine  plain  in  Richmond 
county,  on  the  fouth-wcft  bank  of  the  Sava mah  river, 
where  it  is  near  five  hundred  yards  broad,  at  a  bend  of  the 
river,  127  miles  north-wefl  from  Savannah,  and  934  fouth- 
weft  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  tirft  fcttlement  of  the  co- 
lony, general  Oglethorpe  erefted  a  fort  here  for  protefting 
the  Indian  trade,  and  holding  treaties  with  the  natives.  In 
1787,  it  contained  200  hoiifes.  The  country  round  it  has 
an  excellent  foil,  which,  together  with  its  central  iituation 
between  the  upper  and  lower  countries,  infurcs  its  improve- 
ment. N.  lat.  33°  19'.  W.  long.  80°  46'. 
Augusta,  a  town  of  Upp^r  Canada. 
Augusta,  a  river  in  the  fouth-ealt  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  navigable  for  feveral  leagues 
from  the  mouth,  in  which  is  Cumberland  harbour. 

Augusta,  Hjjloria,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  "Roman  empe- 
rors from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  Carinus,  compofed  by  fix 
Latin  writers,  ^1.  Spartiar.us,  Julius  Caijitoliuus,  JEX.  Lam- 
pridius,  Vulcatius,  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  PoUio,  and  Fla- 
vius  Vopifcus.  They  all  lived  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian, 
though  fome  of  them  flourifhed  under  his  fucceflbrs,  near  the 
end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  They 
are  rather  biographers  than  hiitorians,  and  take  more  care  to 
inform  us  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  emperors,  of 
their  birth,  edncatiun,  ftature,  mien,  and  even  their  diet, 
and  the  clothes  they  wear,  than  to  defcribe  their  wars,  the 
laws  they  enatled,  and  the  great  revolutions  that  happened 
during  their  refpeftive  reigns.  Vopifcus,  who  was  a  Syra- 
eufan,  and  who  is  faid,  in  the  life  of  Probus,  to  have  imi- 
tated Suetonius,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
learned,  far  excels  the  reft,  both  as  to  his  method  and  ftyle  ; 
nsvcrthelefs  he  has  many  imperfeflions,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  of  the  Latin  hiftorians.  The  other 
five  betray  great  want  of  judgment  in  their  choice,  and  of 
method  in  digefting  their  materiids.  Of  thefc  fix  writers, 
Capitohnus  is  the  moft  confufed  and  injudicious ;  whence 
fome  have  fufpefted  that  the  author  of  this  colleftion  had 
blended  together  the  relations  of  Capitolinus,  Spartian,  and 
fome  others.  Their  ftyle  is  vulgar  and  unpolifhed,  their 
expreffions  uncouth,  and  fometimes  hardly  intelligible.  Vo- 
pifcus obferves,  that  Lampridius  and  Capitolinus  attended 
more  to  truth  than  to  elegance  in  their  narrations.  Pollio 
acknowledges  that  his  ftyle  has  nothing  of  the  dignity  of 
the  ancients.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Latin,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  S:c.  Anc. 
Un.  Hift.  vol.  xiv.  p.  67.  The  hillories  of  thefe  writers 
were  publiftied  together,  with  the  notes  of  Cafaubon,  Sal- 
mafius,  and  Grater,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1671  ;  and  re-pub- 
liftied  bv  I.  P.  Schmidt,  in  1 77 1. 

AUGUSTALES,  or  Sodaks  Augustales,  or  Fla- 
mines  AuGusTALESjWere  the  priefts  of  Auguftus,  appointed 
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after  the  deification  of  that  emperor  by  Tiberius,  and  inft^ 
tuted  by  him,  to  perform  the  fervicc  of  the  new  god. 
Three  of  tlicfe  were  Drufns,  Claudius,  and  Germanicue  ; 
and  the  others,  who  fupplitd  the  number  of  twenty-one, 
were  chofen  by  lot  among  the  citizens  of  the  firfl  familic* 
in  Rome.  The  fame  name  of  Auguftalcs  was  alio  applied 
to  other  colleges  of  priefts,  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fuc- 
ctlTors  of  Auguftu3,  and  who  like  him  were  dtitied.  The 
appellation  is  alfo  extended  to  thofc  who  conduftcd  the  f.rll 
ranks  of  the  army  ;  to  the  prcfcfts  of  Eg^pt,  who  were 
eftablKhed  by  Auguftus  after  the  defeat  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ;  to  all  the  ofEcers  of  the  impcri;J  palace  ;  and  to 
thofe  citizens  in  the  colonics  and  municipia.  who  held  the 
middle  rank  between  the  decuiions  and  the  people.  The 
Aiiguftales  of  the  provinces  were  probably  fcl  apart  for 
the  worlliip  of  Auguftus  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofc  of 
Rome. 

AUGUSTALTA,  in  ylntlquliy,  a  feaft  inftituted  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor  Auguftui. 

This  feftival  was  firll  eftablifhcd  in  the  year  of  Rome 
735,  being  the  fourth  after  he  had  ended  all  his  warj,  and 
fettled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  Greece,  Afia,  Syria,  and  the 
Parthians.  The  day  whcrton  he  made  his  entry  into  Rome, 
being  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  Oclober,  was  appointed  to 
be  kept  a  feall,  and  was  called  jlugujlalls. 

Aucustalia  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  fame  prince,  on  the  fourth  of  the 
ides  of  Odlober. 

AUGUSTALIS,   or   Pr.rfcaus   yfugujlalls,    a    Roman 
magiftrate  who  was  appointed   to  govern   Egypt,  with  a 
power  much  like  that  of  a  proconful  in  other  provinces. 
AUGUSTAN,  relating  to  Auguftus  or  Augufta. 
Augustan  JEra.     See  Actian. 

Augustan,  orAuGSBURO  ConfiJJ!on,\a Ecclefiajllcal  Ifif- 
tory,  denotes  a  celebrated  confeffion  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Lu- 
ther and  Melandlhon,  on  behalf  of  themftlves  and  other  an. 
cient  reformers,  and  prefented,  in  1530,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augufta  or  Augfburg,  in  the  name 
of  the  evangelic  body.  This  confelTion  contains  twenty-eight 
chapters,  of  which  the  grtatell  part  is  employed,  in  re- 
prefenting,  with  perfpicuity  and  truth,  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  protellants,  and  the  reft  in  pouiting  out  the 
errors  and  ahufcs  that  occaiioned  their  fcparation  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  ftyle  in  which  it  is  written  is  plain, 
elegant,  grave,  and  perfpicuous,  fuch  as  becomes  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeit,  and  does  honour  to  the  eloquent  pen  of 
MelanAhon.  The  matter  of  this  confcflion  was  fupplied  by 
Luther,  who,  during  the  diet,  relidcd  at  Coburg,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augfburg  ;  and  even  the  form  it 
received  from  tlie  acute  judgment  of  his  colleagues  was  au- 
thorifed  by  his  counfel  and  approbation.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics attempted  a  refutation  of  this  confeffion  :  this  rcfuta. 
tion  was  read  publicly  in  the  afl'embly  ;  and  the  emperor 
demanded  fubraiirion  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftant  members  ; 
but  the  Proteftants  were  not  fatisfied,  and  requelled  a  copy 
of  this  reply,  that  they  might  demonftrate  at  large  its  in- 
fufficiency  and  wtaknefs.  'i'he  emperor  rtfifted  this  reqnell, 
interpofed  by  his  authority  to  fufpend  any  further  proceed- 
ing, and  folcnmly  prohibited  the  publication  of  any  new 
writings  or  declarations  that  might  contribute  to  lengthen 
out  thtfe  religious  drbates.  Mclandhon  prepared  an  anlwcr, 
which  was  prcftntcd  to  the  cmpe-or,  but  he  refufed  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  anfwef  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  piib- 
lifhed  in  15^1,  with  the  other  pijccs  that  related  to  the 
doArine  and  difciplint  of  the  Lutlieran  church,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the  Confeffion  of  Augfburg,"  ff 
"  Apologia  Coafcffionis  Aiiguftaux."     In  compofmg  this^ 
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defence,  "Nf<:lsii£\hoii's  love  of  peace  and  concord  feems  to 
have  canned  him  beyond  wliat  he  owed  to  the  truth  ;  ar.d 
through  lervile  fear)  exccffivc  charity,  or  indecifion  of 
mind,  he  makes  feveral  ftraiij^e  coiiceffions  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  Moflieini's  3-'ccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  283.  In  forae 
fabfequent  editio-.is  of  the  "■  Apologia,"  the  obnoxious 
pafTa.Tca  were  omitted,  and  the  phrafeology  that  had  given 
uift  offence  niateriallv  altered.     See  Philippists. 

AUGUSTATICUM,  in  Muldh  Jg^  Writers,  denotes 
a  largefs,  or  donative,  of  an  emperor  to  the  people  or  fol- 
diery. 

AUGUSTENBERG,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of 
Jiciiwartzburg  ;  three  miles  eaft  of  Arnlladt. 

AuGtisTENBERG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Slefwiek,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Sonderborg. 

AUGUSTICUM  Marmor,  in  the  Natural  H'l/lory  of 
the  Jndents,  a  name  given  to  tlve-coir-raon  green  and  u-hite 
marble  fo  frequent  in  ufe  with  us  for  tables,  &c.  ;  and  called 
by  our  artificers,  Egyptian  marble. 

AUGUSTIN,  Anthony,  in  Bkgraphy,  archbifhop  of 
Tarragona,  was  born  at  Saragoffa,  of  parents  of  dillindion, 
and  ftudied  in  various  univerCties  both  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
At  the  age  of  twcaty-five,  he  publifned  a  treatile  of  law, 
intilled,  "  Emendationes  et  Ophiiones  Juris  Civilis."  He 
was  fent  as  nuncio  to  England  by  pope  Julius  III.  in  1554; 
and  in  1562,  he  ciilinguifhcd  himfclf  at  the  conned  of 
Trent.  From  the  year  1574  to  1586,  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  pofFeflcd  the  archbiflropric  of  Tarragona.  His 
liberality  to  the  poor  was  fuch,  that  when  he  died,  there 
was  not  found  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
funeral  fuitable  to  his  rank.  Of  many  writings  in  law, 
which  he  left,  the  moil  valuable  is  a  treatife  "  De  Emenda- 
tione  Gratiani,"  firif  printed  at  Tarragona  in  1587,  and 
afterwards  publifhed  in  1672,  by  Balzar,  8vo.,  and  etteemed 
an  elaborate  treatife  on  the  canon  law.  He  wrote  alfo  "  An- 
riqua  CoUediones  Decretalium,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1621, 
folio,  with  notes ;  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  publilhed  at 
Tarrao-ona,  in  1587  ;  and  other  treatifes,  chiefly  on  canon 
law  :  with  fliill  m  the  law,  he  united  purity  of  language. 
Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

AuGusTiN,  and  by  contraftionAusTiN,  Sr.ufually  ftyled 
«'  the  Apoftle  of  the  Englilh,"  was  the  firft  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixth 
century.  He  was  originally  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  educated  under  St.  Gregory,  after- 
wards pope  Gregory  I.  ;  and  about  the  year  596,  deputed 
by  him  on  a  miffion  to  Britain,  for  the  converfion  of  the 
Englifli  Saxons.  Whilft  Augullin,  and  forty  monks,  who 
were  his  afTociates  in  this  niilTion,  were  purfuing  their  jour- 
ney, they  were  difcouraged  by  apprehenfion  of  the  dangers 
which  they  were  likely  to  encounter ;  and  Auguftin  was 
fent  back  from  France  to  Rome,  with  a  petition  to  be  re- 
called from  this  hazardous  undertaking.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, was  determined  not  to  abandon  his  projeft  ;  he  there- 
fore encouraged  them  to  proceed,  furnifhed  them  with  re- 
commendatory letters  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and 
to  the  bifliop  of  Aries,  and  inllrucled  them  to  take  with 
them  fomc  interpreters  from  the  Franks,  whofe  language 
ftill  refcmbled  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  year 
597,  the  miffionaries  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet ;  and 
having  informed  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  whofe  queen 
Bertha  was  a  Chriftian,  and  who  was  difpofed  to  give  them 
a  favourable  reception,  of  their  arrival,  and  of  the  defign 
of  their  miffion,  they  were  introduced  into  the  royal  pre- 
fence.  The  king,  however,  chofe  to  receive  them  in  the 
•pen  cur,  from  a  fuperllitious  notion  that  he  would  be  thus 
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more  fecure  from  the  delufive  influence  of  their  magical 
arts,  than  within  the  walls  of  a  houfe.  Auguftin,  by  means 
of  his  interpreters,  opened  his  comminion  ;  and  atter  ftat- 
ing  to  Ethelbert  the  leading  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  he 
allured  him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Chrift  by  the  aifur- 
ance  of  an  eternal  kingdom  in  heaven.  The  king,  after 
a  candid  hearing,  hefitated  in  abandoning  the  religion  of 
his  anecftors  ;  but  with  a  liberality  which  reflects  honour 
upon  his  memory,  and  under  a  due  fenfe  of  the  kind  in- 
tention with  which  the  miffionaries  had  undertaken  fo  long 
a  journey,  he  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
to  ufe  their  efforts  for  the  converfion  of  his  fubjefts.  Ac- 
cordingly he  affigned  for  their  refidence  that  part  of  the 
ancient  Durovernum,  or  the  modern  Canterbury,  which  is 
now  called  "  Stable-gate,"  and  which  had  been  formerly  a 
kind  of  oratoiy  or  chapel  for  the  royal  family,  where  they 
wordiipped  and  offered  facrifice  to  their  gods.  The  miffion- 
aries entered  the  city  in  proceffion,  finging  an  hymn.  Their 
minifterial  labours  were  at  firft  confined  to  tl'.e  precinfls  of 
the  city,  where  the  acceffion  of  new  converts  was  inconfi- 
dcrable  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  king  himfclf  was  profelyted  and 
baptized,  tliey  obtained  liberty  to  extend  their  commilfion 
to  every  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  their  fuccels  was  fu 
great,  that  Auguftin  is  faid  to  have  baptized  10,000  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes  in  one  day,  in  the  river  Swale,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway.  In  the  commencement  of  his  mif- 
fion, he  thought  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  coercive  mea- 
furcs  ;  and,  as  Bede  infonns  us  (Eccl.  Hift.  1.  i.  c.  26.),  he 
inftrudled  Ethelbert,  that  the  fervice  of  Chrift  muft  be  vo- 
luntary, and  that  no  compulfion  ought  to  be  ufed  ia  pro- 
pagating the  gofpel ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  violence 
was  ufed  in  the  firft  eftabhftiment  of  Chriftianity  in  England, 
bcfides  that  of  demoliihing  idols,  and  converting  Pagau 
temples  into  Chriftian  churches. 

Auguftin,  wivo  feems  to  have  been  confecrated  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  before  his  arrival  in  England,  was  aijluated 
by  his  rapid  fuceefs  with  the  ambition  of  poffcffing,  under 
the  fanction  of  the  pope,  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
Englidi  churches.  For  the  purpofe  of  fohciting  this  ho- 
nour, or  that  of  primate  of  England,  and  alfo  of  obtain- 
ing inftruftions  with  regard  to  other  fubjefts,  which  may 
now  be  deemed  of  very  queftionable  or  trivial  importance, 
he  deputed  meffengers  to  the  pope,  who  fpeedily  returned 
with  a  full  anfwer  to  the  archbilhop's  inquiries.  They  alfo 
brought  with  them  a  pall  (fee  Pall),  as  a  badge  of  archie- 
pifcopal  dignity,  and  various  other  ecclefiaftical  veftmentt 
and  utenffls.  The  pope  alfo  gave  Auguftin  diredlions  for 
erecting  twelve  fees  within  his  province,  and  particularly 
for  appointing  one  at  York,  which,  if  the  country  ihould 
become  'Chriftian,  he  was  to  form  into  a  province  with 
twelve  fuffragans.  Among  the  counfels  communicated  by 
the  pontiff  to  Auguftus  on  this  occafion,  was  an  admoni- 
tion not  to  be  elated  with  pride  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform  in  confirmation  of 
his  niiniftry,  but  to  confider  that  this  power  was  given  him, 
not  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  whofe  fal- 
vation  he  was  appointed  to  procure.  Auguftiii,  having 
fixed  his  fee  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  an  ancient  church, 
formerly  built  by  fome  Roman  Chriftians,  to  the  honour 
of  Chrift  ;  and  king  Ethelbert  founded  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  afterwards  called  St.  Auguftin's,  and 
fince  converted  into  the  archbifhop's  palace.  Such  was  the 
attachment  of  St.  Auguftin  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  that  he 
attempted  to  bring  the  Britifli  biftiops  in  Wales  under  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  fee.  From  the  time  when  the  an- 
cient Britc.s,  or  Welfti,  were  firft  inftrutfed  in  the  Chriftian 
faith  by  Faganus  and  Damianus,  who  had  been  fent  at  the 
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wqueft  of  Liicms,  in  the  feeond  century,  a»  mlfflonancs  by 
Eleutherius  bilTiop  of  Rome,  thc-fe  churches  had  fo'lcwcJ 
the  rules  of  their  firil  mailers,  without  rc^ardinr  the  lubfe- 
quent  alterations  prefcribed  by  the  church""  of  R^orre.  But 
pope  Gregory,  by  appointing  Autrutliu  metropolitan  of  the 
whole  iflaud,  had  clai:ned  junfdi5tion  over  the  churches  of 
Wales ;  and  Ausfuftin  was  wcU  inclined  to  fuppoit  the 
claim.  Two  confersnces  were  held  on  this  bufmds  ;  br,th 
of  which  were  uniucccfsfuL  At  the  feeond  conference,  fe- 
veu  Britifh  bifhops  attended,  and  m^uiy  mo-  '..s  from  ihe  mo- 
naftery  of  Bangor,  under  the  diredion  of  thcirubbot  Uinoth. 
Diipoled  as  they  were  to  pay  all  due  refpect  to  the  archie- 
pjfcopal  dignity  of  Auguftin,  they  took  mcafures,  ptevi- 
oully  to  their  meeting,  for  preventing  a  termination  of  their 
contefts  which  would  be  unfavourable  to  their  intercit.  Ac- 
cordingly they  conlulted  a  hermit  of  acknov/L-do-ed  ui-der- 
ftanding,  and  requeued  his  opinion,  whether  they  .Tiould 
furreiider  their  independence,  and  their  ancient  customs  and 
privileges,  to  the  pretenfions  of  Augu!liu.  T!ie  hermit, 
probably  apprized  of  the  difpofitlon  and  charafler  of  the 
metropolitan,  gave  them  the  following  itiftrudtions  :  "  If 
this  man  follows  the  example  of  his  nir.ller,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  ot  heart,  he  is  a  lervant  of  G.)d,  and  you  ought 
to  obey  him  ;  if  not,  his  claim  is  not  to  be  regarded  :  let 
Auguilin  and  his  brethren  be  firft  feated  in  the  place  of 
meeting  ;  if  upon  your  entrance,  he  rife  up  to  falute  you, 
honour  him  as  a  melTenger  from  God  ;  if  he  aegleft  to  fliew 
you  this  civility,  rejett  his  offers,  for  he  has  not  taken  upon 
him  the  yoke  of  Chrift."  When  the  liritifh  bifhops  and 
monks  entered  the  hall,  Augultin,  who  had  taken  the  chair, 
received  them  fitting.  Upon  which,  conformably  to  the 
advice  of  the  hermit,  they  declined  complying  with  the 
propofals  of  the  haughty  prelate,  and  difclaimed  all  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  virtually  to  that  of 
Rome.  Auguftin,  incenfed  by  their  coudutt,  took  leave 
of  the  affembly,  and  denouncetl  up  n  the  Britilh  clergy  this 
menacing  fentence  :  "  If  you  will  not  accept  of  peace  with 
your  brethren,  receive  war  from  your  enemies;  if  ye  will 
not  preach  the  way  of  life  to  the  Englilh,  fuffer  death  from 
their  hands."  The  event  correfponded  with  the  menace  : 
Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  foon  afterwards 
marched  with  a'  large  army  to  Caerleon,  and  made  a  great 
llaughter,  in  which  near  1200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
were  put  to  the  fword.  The  memory'  of  Auguftin  has  been 
loaded  with  the  infamy  of  having,  to  fatiate  his  revenge, 
fulfilltd  his  own  prophecy.  Bifhop  Godwin  (De  Prasful. 
Angl.  p.  43.  ed.  i6i6.)  exclaims,  "  Excellent  prophet! 
who  could  predift  what  he  knew  fo  well  how  to  accom- 
plifh  :"  and  he  afferts,  upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
manufcript,  and  of  an  old  French  annalift,  that  Auguftin, 
refentino-  the  rejeftion  of  his  propofal  by  the  WeKh  biftiops, 
ftimulated  Ethelbert  to  fall  upon  them,  as  a  wolf  upon  a 
flock  of  ftiecp,  with  a  large  army,  borrowed  in  part  from 
Ethelfrid  ;  and  that  the  biftiop  himfelf  joined  the  army  of 
Ethelfrid  at  Cheller,  and  aflifted  him  to  gain  a  complete 
vidory.  In  oppofition  to  this  teftimony,  however,  it  is 
urged  by  the  learned  Wharton  (Angl.  Sacr.  t.i.  p.  89.),  on 
the  credit  of  an  ancient  book  cited  by  William  Thorn, 
that  Auguftin  and  pope  Gregory  both  died  in  the  fame 
year,  that  is,  in  the  year  604,  when  it  is  certain  Gregory 
died ;  whereas  the  (laughter  of  the  monks  happened,  ac- 
cording to  Godwin  (ubi  fupi-a),  in  605.  Bede,  who  men- 
tions this  battle  (l.ii.  c.  z.),  adds,  that  it  was  fought  after 
the  death  of  Auguftin  ;  and  though  this  paftage  has  been 
fufpefted  of  interpolation,  the  fufpicion  has  been  founded 
merely  on  the  omiffion  of  it  in  Alfred's  Saxon  verfion, 
though  it  is  found  in  all  the  moft  ancient  manufcnpts ;  and 
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on  Augiiftln's  having  figncd  a  charter  with  EtheTbfrt,  in 
605  ;  whereas  the  cuftom  of  figning  written  indrumenls  is 
not  older  than  the  year  700.  It  is  not  eafy  to  d'.-cide 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  Auguftin  aHlftcd  m 
the  war  agaluft  Wales  ;  but  however  th;s  be,  he  cannot 
be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  having  cntertaij-td  frnti- 
meuts  of  r--.engc  pgainft  the  Wtifh  bifhop.,  and  he  may 
be  juftly  fufpecUd  of  having  at  Icaft  adviud  the  ho'.lility, 
which,  in  the  idue,  proved  fo  fital  to  the  monks.  (Set 
Cave  Hift.  Lit.  t.i.  p.  549.)  Auguftin,  after  liaviij  sp. 
pointed  Laurence  fr  his  fucccfTor  \n  the  fee  of  Cantci'ouT, 
died,  as  fomc  fay,  and  particularly  Wharton,  w'...  ;  i 
good  realons  for  his  opinion,  in  the  yc-ar6c4,  and  ace: 
to  others,  in  60S  or  614.  The  reinainij  of  tiiij  prelate  wc.e 
depofited  firft  in  the  monaftery,  and  afterwards  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Canttrbury.  In  1091,  fome  of  them  were  fc- 
curcd  by  an  abbot  in  a  ftnall  urn,  guarded  by  iron  and 
lead,  and  hid  in  a  wall,  left  the  precious  treafurc  ftiould  fall 
into  the  facrilegious  hands  of  tile  Danes  and  Normans. 
Alter  the  lapfe  of  another  centur)',  what  yet  remained  of 
the  holy  flcull  was  by  another  abbot  cmamcnted  v/itJr 
gold  and  precious  ftones,  and  repofitcd  by  itfclf;  and  in 
the  year  1300,  a  third  abbot  laid  what  he  could  find  of 
the  holy  rehcs  in  a  marble  tomb  adorned  with  beautiful 
carved  work,  and  bearing  an  infcription  of  the  following 
jiiigIing\couplet : 

"  Ad  tumulum  laudis  patris  almi  ductus  amore. 
Abbas  hnnc  tumulum  Thomas  didlavit  honore." 

As  to  the  miracles  afcribed  to  St.  Auftin,  thc\'  are  an- 
thentidatcd  merely  by  lying  legends,  to  which  no  credit  is 
due.  Befides  reftoring  a  blind  man  to  fight,  for  tlie  purpofe 
of  eftabhftiing  his  authority  atjd  vindicating  hij  claims  iu 
the  firft  conference  with  the  Britifh  biftiops,  he  ia  faid  to 
have  left  the  print  of  his  foot  on  the  ftone  which  received 
his  firft  ftep  on  his  landing  in  the  ifle  of  Thantit;  to  have 
caufed  a  fountain  of  water  to  fpring  up  for  baptizing;  and 
to  have  called  up  firft  the  corpfeofan  excommunicated  man 
to  make  coufefiion  of  having  rcfufcd  the  payment  of  tyihfs, 
and  then  that  of  the  pricft  who  had  excommunicated  him, 
to  give  him  abfolution,  in  the  prefence  of  the  people;  after 
which  both  of  them  returced  to  their  graves! 

"  As  the  apoftlc  of  the  Englifh,  Auguftin  may  deferve 
to  be  remembered  with  honour,  as  the  immediate  agent  in 
the  difperfiou  of  Pagan  fuperttition,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  purer  fyftem  of  religion;  but  other  fuperftitions,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  were  introduced  in  the  room  of  tnofe  which 
were  removed,  and  the  people,  under  the  dominion  of  Chrif- 
tian  priefts  and  monks,  ftill  remained  in  a  ftate  of  mental 
vaftalage.  The  perfona!  merit  of  this  n.i(rionar%'  will  bear 
no  comparifon  with  that  of  the  firft  Chriftian  apollles. 
Whife  Paul  and  his  brethren,  in  their  journeys  for  the  pro- 
paCTation  of  the  gofpel,  expofed  themfelvcs  to  innumerable 
perils,  without  any  prcfptft  of  temporal  advantage,  thig 
apolUc  travelled  under  the  proteftion  of  princes,  enjoyed  the 
iupport  and  afTiftance  of  the  ci%Hl  power,  and  found  his 
fpiritual  labours  the  direfl  path  to  worldly  honour  and  emo- 
lument. A  pope  was  his  mafter:  a  king  was  firft  hit 
patron,  and  then  his  difciple;  and  the  fole  government  of 
his  new  church,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fupiemacy  in  a 
well-arranged  hierarchy,  was  his  rccompencc.  That  which 
decifively  lixes  the  reproach  of  inordir.atc  ambition  upon  his 
charafter  is,  that  he  not  only  eagerly  feized  the  metropo- 
litan dignity  in  the  Englifti  church  before  it  was  well 
formed,  but  endeavoured  to  bring  the  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent Britifti  churches  under  his  yoke;  and  that,  meeting 
with  more  rtfiftance  than  he  expected  from  the  free  fpint 
of  the  ancient  BiitoiiSj  his  haughty  temper  could  not  bruolc 
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the  oppofition,  and  he  at  Iraft  mcJilaleJ  riW\Wt.     We  can     ing  the  fermons  of  Ambrofc,  biOiop  of  this  city,  wliich  led 


only  judge  of  the  charaftcr  of  this  apollle  by  his  aftions, 
iiiip'crfeiSily  recorded;  for  noiie  of  his  writings  remain." 
Biog.  Brit.     Gen.  Biog. 

AUGUSTINE,  Saint,  a  celebrated  Chriaian  divine 
of  the  catholic  church,  the  foil  of  Patritius,  a  citizen  of 
mean  rank,  and  Monica,  celebrated  for  her  piety,  was  born 


him  to  waver  between  Maiiicheifm  and  the   Catholic  faith. 
In  this  Itate  of  hefitation  his  mother  came  to  Milan,  and 
renewed  her  intrcaties  that  he  would  forfake  the  Manichecs, , 
and  quit  his  irrep;ular  courfe  of  life.     The  iiUreaties  of  his  ■ 
mother  were  enforced  by  the  converfatioii   of  two  worthy 
men,  Siniplician  and  Fatilian ;  and  he  was  thus  prepared  fur 


Ta"-alle,  a  fmall  town  of  Africa,  in  the  year  354-     His     the  change  whicli  foon  followed,  both  in  his  fcnliments  and 


conduft.  Whilll  he  v  as  in  a  ftate  of  deliberation  and 
fufpence,  praying  to  God  for  illumination,  he  heard,  as  he 
fays,  or  imagined  that  he  heard,  a  voice  like  that  of  a 
finging-boy,  addrefiing  him  in  thefe  words,  "  Tolle,  lege ; 
tolle,  lege;"  or  ♦'  Take,  read;  takt,  read;"  and  opening 
the  New  Teftament,  he  turned  to  this  paffagc;  "  Not  in 
rioting  and  drunkennefs,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonnefs, 
&c."  Accordinc!;ly,  he  immediately  refolved  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  entered  himfelf  among 
the  catechumens;  and  further  to  tellify  the  fmcerity  of  his 
converfion,  he  yielded  to  the  perfuafion  of  his  mother,  and 
determined  to  marry.     But  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 


at       „       . 

mother,  anxious  for  his  imbibing  the  principles  of  the  Chril- 
tian  religion,  placed  him  among  the  catechumens;  and  dur- 
ing a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  exprefTed  a  defire  of  being  bap- 
tiied ;  but  upon  his  recovery,  he  poftponcd  the  ceremony, 
from  a  fuperllitions  notion  that  fins  committed  afterbaptifm 
were  more  heinous  than  thofe  committed  before.  By  his 
father  he  was  fcnt  for  claffical  learning,  much  againll  his  own 
inclination,  firft  to  a  fchool  in  the  place  of  iiis  nativity,  and 
afterwards  to  Madaura.  But  he  was  idle  and  difTipated; 
and  guilty  of  deceiving  his  matters,  and  of  pilfering  from 
his  parents.  To  the  Itndy  of  Greek  he  was  at  this  time 
particularly  averfe;  nor  does  he  feem  in  mature  hfe  to  have 

made  any  great  proficiency  in  it,  a^-  he  confeffes  that  he  read  executing  this  purpofe,  his  charafter  was  reproached  by  an- 
the  Platonifts  in  a  Latin  veHlon.  At  the  age  of  fixteen,  other  connedion  of  an  illicit  nature.  (Confefl".  1.  vi.  c.  15.) 
and  in  the  year  371,  he  was  removed  to  the  fchools  of  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  386,  Anguftine  relinqiiilhed  his 
Carthage;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  notwithftanding  the  profcifion,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  o(  theology,  and  era- 
counfel  and  remonftrances  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  habits  ployed  the  interval  previous  to  his  baptifm,  in  explaining  the 
of  incontinence,  which  were  not  foon  abandoned,  and.which  fcriptures,  and  vindicating  the  Catholic  faith.  In  compli- 
he  ingennou/ly  aeknov>ledges  and  laments,  in  a  boek  of  ance  with  the  advice  of  father  Ambrofe,  he  dedicated  him- 
"  Confeffions,"  written  by  him  at  a  fubfcquent  period,  felf  to  the  miniftry;  and  having  difmiffed  his  new  miftrefs, 
when  he  became  fenfible  of  his  folly.  At  Carthage  he  and  abandoned  his  intended  wife,  and  having  received  bap- 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  pohle  litera-  tifm  with  his  illegitimate  fon,  and  his  friend  Alypius,  on 
ture;  and  ftill  poffeffing  fentiments  not  wholly  depraved,  he  Eaifer-eve,  in  the  yeaj-  387,  he  confecrated  the  remainder  of 
found  great  pleafure  in  perufing  the  philofophical  writings 
of  Cicero,  particularly  his  Hortenfius,  or  "  An  exhortation 
to  the  ftudy  of  Philofophy,"  not  now  extant.  Having  been 
betimes  infl;ru<fted  in  religion,  he  occafionally  read  the  fcrip- 
tures; but  not  finding  in  them  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
he  met  with  in  Pagan  writers,  he  difliked  their  fimplicity, 
and  threw  them  afide.  However,  during  his  continuance 
at  Carthage,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  Manichees,  and 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  a  dilciple  and  advocate  of  this  feft. 
When  he  was  about  eighteen,  his  mother,  who  was  then 
become  a  widow,  vifited  him  at  Carthage,  and  made  eveiy 

effort  in  her  power  for  reclaiming  him  from  debauchery  and 
hcrefy ;  and  (he  perfuaded  him  to  return  to  Tagafte,  where 

he  opened  a  fchool  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.     Notwith- 
ftanding  the   reputation  he  acquired,  his   mother  had  ftill 

reafon  to  bewail  his  con Juft ;  and  Auguftine  himfelf,  in  his 

"  Confefliojis,"    (1.  iii.)   expreffcs,  with  great  tendcrnefs,  his 

fenfe  of  the  prayers  which  ftie  prefentcd,  and  the  tears  which 

Jhe  (lied,  on  his  account.     About  the  clofe  of  the  year  379, 

Auguftine  removed  to  Carthage,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  that 

city.     He  was  alio  at  this  time  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 

Manichean  f)fttm.     But  his  love  of  pleafure,  whatever  were 

his   other  engagements,   continued   to   be   his  predominant 

pafTion;  and   he   formed   a  connexion    with   a   miftrefs,  by 

whom  he  had  a  child,  and  to  whom  he  remained  conftant. 

Regardlefs  of  decorum,  he  named  this  child  "  Adeodatna," 

the  gift  of  God ;  and  he  fpcaks  of  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 

as  a  young  perfon  ol  extraordinary  talents.     Provoked  by 

the  infolence   of  his   fcholars  at  Carthage,  Auguftine  re- 
moved with   his   miftrefs   and  child  to   Rome,  and  taught 

grammar  and  rhetoric  in  that  city;  but  liaving  reafon  to  be 

diffatisfied  with  his  fituation,  he  fought  a  new  fetllement; 

and,   by    the   recommendation    of   Symmachus,    prefect  of 

Rome,  he  was  appointed,   in    the  year   383,    profeftbr  of 

rjiftorjc  at  Milan.     Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attend- 


his  life  to  religion.  In  the  year  388,  his  mother  died  at 
Oftia;  and  Auguftine  returned  to  Africa.  Having  fpent 
three  years  in  his  native  city,  where  he  exhibited  an  example 
of  abftinence  and  piety,  and  of  diligent  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  he  vifited  Hippo;  and  by  the  re- 
commendation of  Valerius,  the  bidiop,  he  was  elefted  and 
ordained  preftjyter  in  the  year  391.  Here  he  founded  a  re- 
ligious fociety,  compofed  of  perfons  who  were  required  to 
throw  their  property  into  a  common  ftock,  and  to  devote 
themfelves  to  the  exercife  of  piety.  In  395,  he  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor,  or  joint  biftiop  with  Valerius,  to  the 
church  at  Hippo.  After  his  advancement  to  the  epifcopal 
office,  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  on  various  occafions,  bv  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal  againft  heretics  of  ever)-  denomination ; 
and  againft  the  Manichees,  Donatifts,  and  Pelagians,  he 
waged  a  perpetual  controvcrfy.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
verfion to  that  of  his  death,  his  manners  were,  in  general, 
pure  and  auftere  ;  although  from  one  of  his  confeflions  (1.  x. 
c.  31.)  there  is  reafon  to  infer,  that  he  was  addicted  to 
hard  drinking.  His  encomiafts  have  indeed  extolled  his 
moderation  and  urbanity;  and  the  following  infcription  on 
his  table  deferves  being  recorded: 

"  Qiiifquis  amct  didlis  abfentem  rodere  vitam, 

Hanc  menlam  indignam  noverit  efle  lilii." 
•'  Far  from  this  table  be  the  worthlcfs  gueft, 

Who  wounds  another's  fame,  though  but  in  jcft." 
After  a  life  of  varied  fortune  and  mixed  charafter,  Au 
guftine  died  in  the  year  430,  at  the  age  of  76  years;  having 
been  harafled,  at  the  clofe  of  his  days,  by  feeing  his  country 
invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  of  which  he  was  biftiop 
befieged.  The  Vandals,  however,  who  took  Hippo,  and 
burnt  it,  faved  his  library,  which  contained  his  voluminous 
writings,  confiiling  of  232  feparate  treatifcs  on  theological 
fubjefts,  befidcs  a  complete  expofition  of  the  pfalter  and  the 
gofpel,  and  a  copious  magazine  of  epiftles  and  homihes. 
They  arc  collcd'ted   together  in   the    Ccnediftke   edition, 

printed 
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printed  at  Paris  in  1679,  and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1700; 
and  fill  eleven  volumes  in  folio.  His  remains  were  carried 
by  the  Catholic  bifhops  of  Africa  into  Sardinia,  the  place  of 
their  exile;  and  from  thence,  after  an  interval  of  200  years, 
they  were  conveyed  by  Liiilprajid,  king  of  the  Lombards,' 
to  Pavia,  his  capital. 

In  eftimating  the  talents  and  learning,  the  difpofition  and 
charafter,  and  the  value  of  the  writings-of  AuguRine,  fome 
have  exalted  him  far  above,  and  others  have  degraded  him  as 
much  below  his  juft  rank.     Modicim  obferves,  that  his  fame 
filled  the  whole  Chriftian  world  ;  and  "  not  without  reafon, 
as  a  variety  of  great  and  ilriking  qualities  were  united  in  the 
charafter  of  that  illuftrious  man.     A  fublime  genius,  an  un- 
interrupted and  zealous  purfuil  of  truth,    an  indefatigable 
application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  fiipcere  pietv,  and  a 
fubtile  and  lively  wit,  confpiredlo  elbblidi  his  fame  upon  the 
mod  lading  foundations.     It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
accuracy   and  folidity  of  his  judgment  were  by  no  means 
proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentior.ed  ;  and 
that,   upon  many  occafions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the 
violent  impulie  of  a  warm  imagination,   than  by  tlie  cool 
dictates  of  reafon  and  prudence.      Hence  that  ambiguity 
which  appears  in  his  writings,  and  which  has  fometimes  ren- 
dered the  moil  attentive  readers  uncertain  witli  refpect  to 
his   real   fentiments ;    and  hence   alfo  the   jnil  complaints 
which  many  have  made  of  t!ie  contradidlions  that  are  fo 
frequent  in  his  works,  and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation 
with  which  he  fet  hiinfclf  to  write  upon  a  variety  of  fubjefts, 
before  he  had  examined  them  with  a  fuffieicnt  degree  of  at- 
tention and  diligence."      That  he  pofllfTed  a  ftrong,   capa- 
cious,  argumentative  mind,  is  gcnerelly  allowed  ;    but  his 
ftyle,  though  fimelimts  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  paf- 
fion,  is  ufually  clouded  by  f?.lfe  and  aft'eCted  rhetoric.     "  It 
has  (fays  one  of  his  biographers)  more  argument  than  ora- 
tory, more  fluency  than  elegance,   and  more  wit  than  learn- 
ing;   he  has  a  certain  fubtlety  and  intricate  involution  of 
ideas  through  long  periods,   which   require  in  the   reader 
acute  penetration,    clofe  attention,   and  quick  recolledtion. 
In  fine,  he  is,  as  Erafmus  has  obferved,  a  writer  of  obfcure 
fubtlety,  and  unplcafant  prolixity."     And,  as  many  of  his 
fpeculations  are  in  themfelves  unintercfling,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  voluminous  writings  are  now  very  much,  and  per- 
haps unduly,  neglected.     At  the  fame  time  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented,    that  the  doftrines  of  this  father  in  the  church 
fliould  have  led  men  to  adopt  a  gloomy  lyllem  of  religion, 
and  to  fupport  h  with  all  the  rigour  of  perfecution.  Such  par- 
ticularly  are  thofe  charged  upon  him  by  Le  Clerc  (Letter 
prefixed  to  Supplement  to  Hammond's  Paraphrafe),  which 
take  away  goodnefs  and  juftice  both  from   God  and  man  ; 
the  one  reprefenting  God  as  configning  men  to  eternal  tor- 
ments^  for  fins  which  they  could  not  avoid  :  the  other,  flir- 
ring  up  magillrates  to  perfecute  thofe  who  differ  from  them 
in  religioii.     It  has   alfo   been   regretted,  that  no  writings, 
thofe  of  Ariilotle   excepted,  have  contributed  more  than 
Augulline's,   to   encourage  that  fpirit  of  fubtle  difputation 
which   diftinguifhed  the  Veholaftic  age.      The  learning  of 
Auguftine,  and  particularly   his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  have  been  difputed  :  ar.d  hence  the  importance  of 
his  fcriptuve  criticifms  has  been  depreciated.      But  although 
it  be  allowed  that  his  commentaries  chiefly  confift  of  popular 
refleftlons,   fpiritual  and  moral,  or  allegorical  and   myjlical 
perverfions  of  the  literal  meaning  ;  yet  the  works  of  this  fa- 
ther are  not  wholly  dcftitntc  of  remarks  and  critical  inter- 
pretations, that  are  pertinent  and  judicious.     To  fuch,  after 
a  detail  of  extrafts  from  the  writings  of  AugulUue,  the  im- 
partial and  candid  Ur.  Lardner  has  referred.     With  regard 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  this  excellent  wn- 
ter  is  of  opinion,  that  he  underilood  Greek  better  than  fome 
Vol.  in. 
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hare  fuppofed  ;  and  he  has  cited  feveral  pafTages,  from 
which  it  may  be  argued,  that  Auguftine  frequently  com- 
pared  his  copies  of  the  Latin  verfion  with  thofe  of  the 
Greek  original.  M.  Le  Clerc  himfelf  allows,  that  Aiiguftine 
docs  fometimcs  very  happily  explain  Greek  words  ;  but  on 
fuch  occafions  he  fufpcfts,  without  fuffieicnt  reafon,  that  he 
had  the  alfiilancc  of  another. 

As  to  the  charafter  of  Auguftine,  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  his  "  ConfciTions,"'  whatever  claim  they  may  have  to  the 
praife  of  ingenuity  and  honefty,  muft  remain  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  difgracc.  Befides,  although  this  father  of  the  church 
entertained,  in  the  earher  period  of  his  miniftry,  fentiments  of 
mildnefsand  chanty  towards  hercticshe  appears  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  under  the  influence  of  paflions  inflamed  by  polemical 
difputes,  the  advocate  of  intolerance  and  pcrl'ecution.     In  a 
letter  to  Vincentius  (Epift.  93.),  a  Donatift  b;iliop,  written 
about  the  year  408,  he  affigns  feveral  re-afons  for  the  coeTcive 
exercife  of  fecular  authority  againll  fchifmatics ;  and  urge* 
the  good  tffec'ts  which  the  terror  of  the  imperial  laws  had 
produced  in  the  converfion  of  feveral  whole  cities.     Haring 
once  thought,  as  he  confeftes,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
forced,  he  at  lail   yielded  to  exptnence.     In  another  let- 
ter of  the  fame  date,  he  intreats  the  proconlul  of  Africa  to 
rellrain  the  Donatifts,  but  not  to  puniih  them  with  deatli  ; 
and  yet  in  this  letter,  written  profcfiedly  for  urging  the  m»- 
gillrate  to  perfecution,  Auguftine,  with  an  inconliftercy,  the 
reproach  of  which  he  too  often  incurs,   thus  liberally  con- 
cludes (Ep.  100.)  ;  "it  is  a  more  troublcfome  than  profita- 
ble labour  to  compel  men  to  forfakc  a  great  evil  by  lorcc, 
rather  than  by  in'.lruftion."      Upon  this  inconfiftency  Vol- 
taire pleafantly    remarks   (Treatife  on    Toleration)  ;     "  I 
would  fay  to  the  bifliop  of  Hippo,  as  rour  rever-.-nce  has 
two  opinions,  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  permit  me  to 
abide  by  the  jirft,  fince  I  really  thii.k  it  the  beft."     Al- 
though his  conduft  in  procuring   the  firft  law  to  compel 
Chriitians  to  baptize   their  infants,    in  a  council   at  Mela 
in   Numidia,    in  the    year  416,    is  altogether  indefcnfible; 
and  the  writer  of  tliis   article,  abhorring  every  fpccies  of 
religious  conftraint  and  perfecution,   cannot  attempt  its  vin- 
dication ;  yet  he  cannot  adopt  the  fevere  flrifturcs  of  the 
fprightly  writer  that  refers  to  this  faft,  in  their  whole  extent 
and  unqualified  acrimony.      "The  name  of  Auguftine  (fays 
he)    had   funk,  before  this  time,  below  contempt  in  every 
free  country.     He  was  a  crafty  irritable  man,   often  difap- 
pointcd,  and  foiled  by  able  opponents  ;  pafilon  for  power 
was  his  ruling  difpofition,  after   his  lenfual  appetites  had 
fpent  their  force  in  debauchery.    Too  infignificant  to  obtain 
dillinftion  in  the  ftate,  he  reconnoitred  the  church,  and  felt 
himfelf  excellently  qualified  to  cant  out  of  Solomon's  fong 
to  unfufpefting  Chriitians,  efpeciaily  fingle  fifters  and  monks. 
A  fuperannuated  bifhop,  to  whom  he  made  himfelf  conve- 
nient, lifted  him  into  preferment.    From  tiiat  day  he  became 
a  mercilefs  tvrant,  and  truckled  to  the  birtlop  of   Rome  only 
for  the  fake  of  playing  Jupiter  in  Africa.     When  he  obtain- 
ed the  fupport  of  the  einperor,  and  got  his  dieams  tacked 
to  imperial  decrees,  he  became  the  fcourge  of  all  good  men 
within  his  reach,  whofe  conhfcatic  ns,  banifhments,  and  death, 
with  the  ruin  of  their  tamilits,  lay  at  his  door.    He  confidcr- 
ed  himfelf  as  an  oracle  of  God,  emperors  only  as  officerj 
whom  heaven  had  appointed  to  execute  his  decrees."'      Ko- 
binfon's  Hillory   of   Baptifm,   p.  31-.     Gen.  Diet.     Mo- 
(heim's  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  1.  p.  362.     Dupin's  Eccl.  Hift.  v. 
centui7,   vol.  ii.   p-izj-       Lardner's  works,  vol.  v.  c.  117. 
p.  81 — 123.     Gililion's  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  22.     Gen.  Bio9. 

AUGUSTINE,  Sr.  in  Gfogra/'by,  a  town  of  America, 
the  capital  ef  Eall  Elorida,  is  fiiuated  on  the  fca-cuall, 
about  ein-hlv  leaj^ues  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Honda, 
180  miles  e'aft  Irom  St.  Mark's,  and  316  fouth-weft   from 
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Charleftown,  in  South  Carolina.  Its  figure  is  oblong,  and 
it  is  inttrfeded  by  four  ftreets  at  right  angles.  It  is  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  church  and  monailery  of  the  order  of  its 
name.     N.  lat.  30°.  W.  long.  81°  30'. 

Augustine,  Cape  St.,  lies  on  the  coaft of  Brazil,  inthe 
Atlantic  ocean,  300  miles  north-eall  from  the  bay  of  All- 
Souls.  S.  lat.  8"  30'.  W.  long.  35°  40' — Alfo, 'a  cape  of 
the  Mindanaos  iflands  in  the  Ealtern  ocean.  N.  lat.  6°  40'. 
E.  long.  126°  20'. 

Augustine'j,  St.,  a  port  and  river  on  the  coaft;  of  La- 
brador, near  the  ftraits  of  Btllifle,  and  oppofite  to  St.  John's 
bay  in  Newfoundland.  In  the  harbour  are  two  fmall  iflands, 
and  about  two  miles  fouthweft,  a  chain  of  little  iflands, 
called  "  St.  Auguiline's  chain."  It  is  about  25  miles  from 
Great  Mecatinaifland.   N.  kt.  51°  10'.  W.  long.  58°  50'. 

Augustine'j  i'yua/v,  St.,  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  on 
the  coaft  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
its  mouth. 

Augustine'x,  St.  Bay,  is  a  commodious  bay  that  lies  on 
the  well  fide  of  Madagafcar  ifland,  near  the  fouth  entrance 
of  the  Mofambique  channel,  between  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa 
and  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland.  It  abounds  with  fifli,  and 
furniOies  a  plentiful  fupply  of  beef,  mutton,  goats,  and 
fowls.     S.  lat.  23°  35'  29".   E.  long.  43°  8'. 

AUGUSTINS,  or  AuGUSTiNiANs,  m  Ecclefiqflkal Hif- 
tory,  an  order  of  religious  ;  thus  called  from  St.  Auguftin, 
whole  rule  they  obferve.  The  Auguftins,  properly  alfo 
called  Aajl'in  Friers,  were  originally  hennits,  whom  pope 
Alexander  IV.  firft  congregated  into  one  body,  under  their 
general  Lanfranc,  in  1256.  Soon  after  this  inftitution,  this 
erder  was  brought  into  England,  where  they  had  about 
thirty-two  houfts  at  the  time  of  their  fuppreflion.  The 
Auguftins  are  clothed  in  black,  and  make  one  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendicants.  From  thefe  arofe  a  reform,  under 
the  denomination  of  Bare-foot  Augujlins,  or  Minorites,  or 
Friers  Minor. 

There  are  alfo  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftin,  who  are 
clothed  in  white,  excepting  their  cope,  which  is  black. 

At  Paris  they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  Rth- 
gious  6/"Genevieve  ;  that  abbey  being  the  chief  of  the  order. 

There  are  alfo  nuns  and  canonefies,  who  obferve  the  rules 
of  St.  Auguftin. 

AuGusTiNiANS  are  alfo  thofe  divines  who  maintain,  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Auguftin,  that  grace  is  eiFeclual  from 
its  nature,  abfolutely  and  morally,  and  not  relatively  and 
gradually.     They  arc  divided  into  rigid,  and  relaxed. 

AUGUSTOBONA,  or  Augustomana,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  city  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Senones,  called 
alfo  Civitas  Tricafjlum  ;  now  Troves. 

AUGUSTOBRIGA,  or  Augustobrica,  a  city  of 
Hifpania  Tarragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  people  deno- 
minated "  Pelendones  ;"  ealt  of  Numantia,  and  north-weft 
of  Bilbilis. 

AUGUSTODUNUM,  a  famous  city  of  Gaul,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  jEdui  ;  now  Autun. 

AUGUSTOMAGUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
placed,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  between  Csefaromagus 
and  Suefibne  ;  now  Senlis. 

AUGUSTONOMETUM,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital 
©f  the  Averni  ;    now  Clermont  en  Awuergne. 

AUGUSTOPOLIS,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Arabia.— 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Phrvgia  Salutaris. 

AUGUSTORlfUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Aquitanica, 
and  capital  of  the  Lemovices ;  now  Limoges. 

AUGUSTOW,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Biclflv,  fifty-fix  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bichk. 

AUGUSTULUS,  or  Romulus  Augustus,  mBiogra- 
fhy,  the  lail  of  the  Roraau  emperors  in  the  weft,  was  the  Ion 


of  Orcftes,  who,  having  depofed  JuliusNepoD by  means  ofthe 
troops  in  Gaul,  of  which  he  was  general,  and  declining  the 
imperial  rank,  advanced  him  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  476. 
Oreftes,  however,  retained  the  adminiftration  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  his  fon  ;  but  in  a  year  after  he  had  attained  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  his  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  Odo- 
acer,  a  bold  barbarian,  who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe 
mercenaries  that  formed  a  part  of  the  armies  of  Italy.  Thefe 
barbarians  had  made  j  peremptory  demand,  that  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  fliould  be  immediately  divided  among 
them  ;  and  Odoacer  affurcd  his  fellow  foldiers,  that  if  they 
dared  to  aflbciate  under  his  command,  they  might  foon  ex- 
tort the  juftice  which  had  been  denied  to  their  dutiful  peti- 
tions. Oreftes  was  foon  com.pelled  by  this  confederate  band 
to  retire  to  the  ftrong  city  of  Pavia,  which  was  befiegtd, 
taken,  and  pillaged.  Odoacer,  having  put  Ortftcs  to  death, 
proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  feizing  the  young  emperor,  Au- 
guftulus,  he  ftrippcd  him  of  his  imperial  enfigns,  and  obhged 
him  to  fignify  his  refignation  to  the  Roman  fenate.  The 
life  of  this  inoffenfive  youth  was  fpared  by  the  generous 
clemency  of  Odoacer  ;  who  difmiffed  him,  with  his  whole 
family,  from  the  imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  allowance 
at  fix  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  and  aftigned  the  caftle  of 
LucuUus,  in  Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retire- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  perfon  of  a  youth,  who  united  the 
names  of  the  firft  king  and  firft  emperor  of  Rome,  was  the 
Roman  empire  finally  extinguiflied,  A.  D.  476,  orA.  D. 
479  ;  about  507  years  after  the  battle  of  Aftium,  when  the 
Roman  emperors  properly  begin  ;  523  years  after  the  battle 
of  Pharfaha,  when  the  kingdom  of  Italy  begins;  and  1229 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Gibbon's  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  vi.  p.  222. 

AUGUSTUM,  in  Ancient  Geographv,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria.  Ptolem.y. — -•^Ifo,  a  place  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis, 
fourteen  miles  from  Labifco,  and  fixteen  miles  eaft  from 
Bere^ufia,  upon  the  Rhone  ;  now  Aojle. 

AUGUSTURSHUNN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of 
Meiffen,  near  Radeberg. 

ALTGUSTUS,  in  Biography,  a  name  given  firft  and  by 
way  of  eminence  to  Oftavius  Caefar,  and  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  his  fucceflbrs.  (Sec  August.)  Caiiis  Julius 
Cis/ar  OSa-vianus,'  originally  called  Cains  Oetavitis,  was  the  fon 
of  a  fenator  of  the  fame  name,  who  had  been  pr^tor  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  of  Accia,  daughter  to  Julia,  the  fifter  of  Julius 
Ca;far.  He  was  born,  during  the  confulate  of  Cicero  and 
Caius  Antcnius,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  691.  B.  C.  63  :  at 
the  age  of  four  years  he  loft  his  father ;  and  his  mother 
Accia  contrafted  a  fecond  marriage  with  Lucius  Marcus 
Pliilippus.  The  charge  of  his  education  was  entrufted 
by  his  mother  and  father-in-law  with  the  beft  mafters 
in  Rome ;  and  fuch  was  his  proficiency  that  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  he  harangued  the  people  with  ex- 
traordinary confidence,  and  before  he  had  quite  attained 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  his 
grandmother  Julia.  His  talents  and  accomplifliraents  re- 
commended him  to  Julius  Csefar,  his  great  uncle  ;  who  at  an 
early  period  formed  the  defign  of  adopting  him,  if  he 
died  without  children.  Whilft  Oftavius  was  at  Apollonia, 
improving  his  powers  of  eloquence  under  the  fam.ous  rhetori- 
cian, Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  he  received  the  news  of 
his  uncle'o  tragical  death,  and  of  his  own  adoption.  Although 
he  was  din"uadcd  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  other  timid 
friends,  from  declaring  either  his  pretenfions  or  his  refent- 
ment,  he  determined  to  pafs  over  into  Italy  without  dclav, 
and  to  judge  for  himfelf  what  m.eafures  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  adept.  Accordingly  he  landed  at  Lupia,  now 
La  Rocca,  a  fmall  port  between  Bruudulium  and  Hydrun- 

turn. 
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turn.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  garrifon  of  Riiindurium,  which 
was  very  numerous,  and  which  confifted  of  veteran  foldicrs, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  introduced  liim  by  a  kind  of 
triumph  into  the  city.  Oftavius  thaiil<.ed  them  for  tlieir 
attachment  and  refpeft  ;  and  haring  offered  a  folemn  facra- 
fice  to  the  gods,  declared  himfelf  Cxfar's  heir,  and  affumed 
the  titles  of  Cains  Julius  Csfar  Oftavianus;  avowing  liin.felf 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  appellations  tobe  of  theOftavian  family. 
Having  fupplied  himfelf  with  money,  arms,  and  proviiions, 
he  purfued  his  route  through  Campania,  and  after  paying 
a  vifit  to  Cicero  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cum«,  arrived  at 
Rome,  where  the  party  of  Antony  and  Lcpidus,  which, 
under  a  pretence  of  avenging  Cxfar's  death,  aimed  at  efta- 
blilhing  its  own  power,  had  obtained  an  univerfal  fway.  As 
Odtavianus  approached  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  mofl;  of 
the  magiftrates,  the  officers  of  tlie  army,  and  the  people  ; 
but  Antony  dechned  (liev.-ing  him  any  token  of  refpedl. 
As  foon  as  his  adoption  was  publicly  ratified  in  the  forum, 
and  duly  regiftered,  he  waited  upon  Antony;  andrequelk-d 
to  have  delivered  to  him,  as  Csfar's  chief  heir,  the  money 
which  he  had  conveyed  from  Casfar's  houfe  to  his  own,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  difcharge  his  legacies.  Antony's 
behaviour,  at  this  intervievr,  was  haughty  and  imperious ; 
his  reply  with  regard  to  the  money  which  he  demanded,  and 
of  which  part  had  been  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  wab  unfatisfac^ory  ;  and  his  addrcfs 
clofed  with  reminding  Octavianus,  in  a  ftyle  of  authority 
and  menace,  that  the  favourites  of  the  people  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  (hort-lived,  and  that  popular  affeftion  is  niore  in- 
conftant  than  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Oftavianus  retired, 
difgufted  and  offended  ;  and  apprifcd,  that  the  conful  with- 
held his  father's  money  and  eftate  from  him  in  order  to 
difable  him  from  purchafmg  the  favour  of  the  people,  he 
fold  his  own  patrimony,  and  the  ellatcs  of  his  mother  and 
father-in  law,  and  with  the  produce  of  thefe  fales,  he  paid 
part  of  Cjefar's  legacies  :  and  by  this  aft  of  generofity  he 
ib  charmed  the  populace,  that  they  unanimoufly  cfpoufed 
his  intcreft,  and  broke  out  into  bitter  inve&ives  againft 
Antony,  for  withholding  his  father's  eftate.  An  attempt, 
however,  was  made  towards  reconciling  thefe  two  com- 
petitors for  the  public  favour  ;  and  it  was  attended  with  a 
partial  and  temporary'  fuccefs.  But  new  occafions  of  variance 
occurred  ;  and  at  length  Ocf  avian  us  was  charged  with  a 
dcfign  of  afTafTmating  his  rival.  This  furnilhed  Antony 
with  a  pretence  for  drawing  into  Italy  a  confiderable  army. 
Odlavianus,  alarmed  by  this  hoftile  preparation,  hallcned 
into  Campania,  and  having  coUedled  10,000  brave  veterans 
who  had  ferved  under  Cxfar,  marched  immediately 
towards  Rome.  But  as  he  had  no  military  title,  nor  any 
niagiftracy  which  gave  him  a  right  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  efpecially  againil  a  conful,  he  thought  it 
advifable  to  halt  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  within  two  miles  of 
the  city,  till  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the  people  for  his 
entr)',  which  was  foon  granted  him.  Antony  was  at  this 
time  at  Brunduiium,  and  as  he  was  houriy  expefted  with  a 
confiderable  force,  it  was  juftly  apprehended  that  the  flames 
of  a  civil  war  would  be  inftantly  kindled  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Parties  were  formed  for  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  formidable  rivals ;  and  whilft  many  of 
the  fenators  were  deliberating  which  fide  to  take,  Cicero, 
probably,  as  it  has  been  faid,  more  with  a  view  of  procuring 
for  himfelf  a  bountiful  mailer,  than  for  refcuing  his  country 
from  tyranny,  declared  for  Oftavianus..  At  his  motion, 
Antony,  who  had  aftually  invaded  the  province  of  Cifalpiue 
Gaul,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mutina,  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  Two  new  confuls,  viz.  Panfa  and  Hirtius, 
who  had  both  ferved  under  Csefar,  and  who  were  the  inti- 
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mate  friends  of  Cicero,  were  ordered  to  rai'e  troop«,  and  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Dccimus  Brutus,  who  was  clofcly 
brfieged  in  Mutina.  In  two  battlis  that  were  fought  by 
the  contending  armies  in  the  niighbourhood  of  this  town, 
both  the  confuls  fell ;  and  Oclavianus  became  cotr.mander 
in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  Panfa,  when  lie  was  dying  of 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received,  earneftly  advifed  Ocla- 
vianus to  compromife  his  difference  with  Antony,  as  the 
only  means  of  faving  his  life  and  advancing  his  fortune  ; 
and  the  conful's  dying  words  made  a  deep  imprcflion  on  the  ' 
mind  of  Oflavianus.  The  fenate,  concci%-ing  Antony  to  be 
utterly  ruined,  began  to  (light  Oftavianus,  of  whofe  fervices, 
as  they  thought,  they  (hould  have  no  further  occafion  :  and 
rerufed  his  demand  of  a  triumph,  which  they  granted  10 
Decimus  Brutus;  heaping  upon  him  various  h.onours,  and 
appointing  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  Cifalpinc 
Gaul  ;  charging  him  at  the  fame  time,  without  even  men- 
tioning Otlavianus,  to  purfue  Antony,  and  treat  him  as  a 
public  enemy.  Whilft  Antony,  after  experiencing  fome 
viciffitudes,  and  after  having  fled  before  Brutus  and  a'  andoned 
Italy,  was  ready  to  re-enter  it  with  the  command  of  twenty- 
three  legions  and  above  10,000  horfe,  Odavianus  was  at 
Bononia,  where  he  had  been  endeavouring,  by  the  intereft 
of  Cicero,  to  obtain  the  confnUte.  But  being  djfappointed 
with  legard  to  this  objeil  of  liis  ambition,  he  refolvcd  no 
longer  to  defer  his  reconciliation  with  Antony.  Accord- 
ingly, this  bufinefs  being  fettled,  and  a  treaty  having  been 
concluded  betv.een  them  and  Lepidus,  of  which  the  fenate 
was  wholly  ignorant ;  Oftavianus  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  for  the  purpofc  of  conducting  the  war,  in  can- 
juncftion  with  Decimus  Brutus,  againil  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
marched  towards  Rome  in  order  to  demand  the  confulate. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  concert  or  to  carry  into  effeA  any 
meafures  of  refiftance.  Oflavianus  was  received  in  the  ca- 
pital with  the  loudell  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  he  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  legions  Rationed  in  the  city  ;  and 
he  was  unanimoudy  elected  iirft  conful,  though  he  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twentieth  year.  A.  U.  C.  71 1.  B.  C.  43. 
Immediately  after  his  promotion  to  the  confuKhip,  he  pro- 
cured the  confirmation  of  his  adoption  in  a  general  alTem- 
bly  of  the  people  ;  he  caufed  the  decree  againil  Antony 
and  Lepidus  to  be  revoked ;  and  he  invited  them  into 
Italy.  As  they  advanced,  he  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and 
their  meeting  took  place  at  a  fmall  ifland  formed  by  the 
river  Rhenus,  now  Reno,  which  falls  into  the  Po,  after 
having  watered  the  territory  of  Bononia,  or  Bologna. 
Here  was  planned  the  famous  fyllem  of  power  called  the 
Triumvirate;  which  fee.  Having  cemented  and  dif- 
graced  theirnewconnetlion  by  thedetellable  Prosrciptios, 
which  was  to  cut  off  all  their  enemies  public  and  private, 
and  to  fill  their  treafury  by  confifcations,  and  by  the  m.u- 
tual  facrifice  of  fome  of  their  nearefl  friends  and  relations, 
among  whom  was  Cicero  ;  tiKy  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
filled  the  city  with  blood  and  rapine.  In  fulfilment  of  one 
article  of  the  treaty,  fettled  on  this  occafion,  Odavianu* 
and  Antony  prepared  for  an  expedition  againft  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caffuis,  who  had  made  thcmfcK-cs  mafters  ot 
moft  of  the  provinces  in  the  Haft.  Accordingly  they  parted 
over  into  Maccdon  ;  and  met  the  republican  leaders  on  the 
plains  of  Philippi,  where  the  contell  was  decided  by  two 
battles,  the  fecond  of  which  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Brutus.  (See  Bki'tus.)  On  this  occafion,  Ooitavianus,  who 
was  aftuated  by  an  implacable  fpirit  of  revenge  agaiijft  the 
authors  of  Caefar's  death,  is  chargeable  with  a  degree  of 
cruelty  which  fixed  an  indelible  ftaiu  upon  his  reputation. 
Before  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  a  difficulty,  and  in- 
cuired  confiderable  danger,  in  the  dillributioa  of  the  Jor- 
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feited  lands  among  the  foldiers.  He  was  alfo  involved  in  a 
civil  war  by  the  violence  of  Fulvia,  and  of  Lucius  the 
brother  of  Antony,  which  was  terminated  by  the  fiirrender 
and  capitulation  of  Pcrufia.  On  this  occafion,  Oftavianiis 
cxcrcifed  the  mod  inhuman  barbarity.  SeePERUSiA.  Af- 
ter the  conclufion  of  this  war,  a  partition  was  made  of  the 
Roman  empire  between  Antony  (fee  Antony)  and  Ocla- 
vianus :  Rome  and  the  well  being  afligned  to  the  latter. 
The  next  and  moll;  important  event  tliat  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  triumvirs,  was  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompey. 
Whilll  Oftavianus  was  preparing  for  this  war,  he  was  cap- 
tivated bv  the  pcrfonal  and  mental  charms  of  Livia, 
then  the  wife  of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero.  In  order  to 
obtain  poffcfrion  of  her,  lie  divorced  his  own  wife  Scribonia, 
and  caufed  Livia  to  be  divorced  from  her  hufband,  though 
fhe  w-as  at  the  time  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
was,  within  three  montlis  after  he  married  her,  delivered  of 
a  fon,  who  was  named  Tiberias,  and  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  The  war  with  Pompey,  though  at  firfl;  difaftrous, 
was  foon  concluded  by  a  general  engagement,  m  which 
Pompey  was  entirely  defeated. 

Upon  the  depofition  of  Lepidus  from  his  authority  as 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  the  Roman  ftate  was  governed  by  a 
duumvirate  ;  which  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration. 
Antony,  advancing  to  old  age,  and  yet  additled  to  youth- 
ful follies,  gave  OAavianus  advantages,  which  he  had 
difcernment  to  perceive,  and  of  which  he  availed  himfelf 
by  his  political  wifdom.  Whilft  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  people  by  feveral  popular  afts,  and  was  invefted  with 
the  dignity  of  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  ren- 
dered his  perfon  facred  and  inviolable,  he  contributed  by 
.various  charges  to  degrade  Antony  in  the  public  eftima- 
tion.  The  commencement  and  termination  of  the  civil 
"war,  in  which  Antony  and  Oftavianus  v.'ere  engaged,  have 
been  already  related  under  the  article  Antony.  It  will 
be  fuflicient  here  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  fuccefs  gained  by 
Oftavianus,  for  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  con- 
duft  of  his  admiral  Agrippa,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Aflium, 
fouo-ht  in  the  year  B.C.  31,  which  made  him  mafter  of 
the  Roman  world.  Having  followed  his  rival  into  Egypt, 
and  there  terminated  the  war,  he  remained  in  the  tafb  two 
years,  and  fettled  all  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria, 
Afia  Minor,  and  the  illands. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  triumphed  for  three  fuc- 
cefiive'  days  with  great  fplcndor.  Having  attained  the 
fummit  of  his  ambition,  it  now  remained  with  him  to  deter- 
mine under  what  title,  and  in  what  mode  he  fhould  exereife 
the  fnpreme  authority  which  he  had  acquired.  That  he 
ever  ferioufly  intended  to  furrender  the  power  which  he 
poffefTed,  and  to  which  he  had  made  fuch  facrifices,  is  not 
at  all  probable  ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
he  fliould  have  conferred  with  his  confidential  friends, 
Msecenas  and  Agrippa,  in  the  mar.ner  which  hiftcrians  have 
recorded.  Agrippa,  a  man  no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity 
than  his  valour,  recommended  a  generous  refignation  ;  re- 
prefented  the  inevitable  dangers  which  attend  monarchy, 
infupportable  to  a  free  people  and  to  men  educated  in  a 
common-wealth  ;  ponrtrayed  the  examples  of  Sylla  and 
Cxfar ;  and  clufed  his  fpeech  with  exhorting  Oftavianus 
to  convince  the  world,  by  relloring  liberty  to  his  country, 
that  the  only  motive  for  his  taking  up  arms  was  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.  Miecenas,  a  man  of  great  penetration, 
and  generally  efteemed  the  moll  refined  politician  of  his 
ao-e,  urged,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  that  he 
could  be  fafe  only  o-n  the  throne  ;  and  that  it  was  abfolutely 
neeelTary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereigii  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  one  p^rfou, 
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and  not  divided  among  many  individuals,  whofe  ambitious 
views  would  Hill  occafion  a  perpetual  lucccfiion  of  miferies 
to  the  public.  Oclavianus  thanked  them  both  for  their 
friendly  advice,  but  avowed  his  purpofe,  a  purpofe  without 
doubt  previouily  formed,  of  adhering  to  the  opinion  of 
McEcenas  ;  upon  which  this  fage  counfellor  recommended 
his  governing  otiiers  as  he  would  wifli  to  be  governed  him- 
felf, if  he  had  been  born  to  obey  and  not  to  command  ; 
that  he  miglit  then  fecure  fuccefs  in  all  his  undertakings, 
happii-icfs  during  his  life,  and  reputation  after  his  deatli  ; 
adding,  that  if  he  dreaded  the  name  of  king,  fo  odious  in 
a  common-wealth,  he  might  content  himfelf  with  the  title 
of  "  Cxfar,"  or  "  Impcrator,"  and  under  that  appellation, 
which  was  famihar  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority 
of  a  fovereign.      Dio.  CafTius,  l.iii.  p.  464. 

Oclavianus,  having  formed  his  purpofe,  began  to  amufe 
and  gratify  the  people,  to  adorn  the  city  by  public  build- 
ings, to  new-model  the  fenate  by  introducing  his  own  parti- 
fans,  by  annulling  many  unjud  and  fevere  laws  that  had 
been  enaifted  during  tlie  triumvirate,  and  by  reforming  a 
variety  of  abufes.  At  length,  in  his  7th  confulate,  B.  C. 
27,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to  the  fenatc- 
houfe,  and  in  a  ftudied  oration,  which  difplayed  his  patriotifm 
and  difguifcd  his  ambition,  he  propofed  to  abdicate  his 
authority.  Thole  who  were  in  the  fecret  applauded ; 
others  were  greatly  embarraffed.  But  amidft  this  confufioii 
of  fentiments,  the  anfwer  of  the  fenate  was  unanimous  and 
decifive.  They  refufed  to  accept  his  refignation,  and  con- 
jured him  not  to  defert  the  republic  which  he  had  faved. 
After  a  decent  refillance,  the  crafty  tyrant  fubmitted  to 
the  orders  of  the  fenate  ;  and  confented  to  receive  the  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces,  and  the  general  command  of  the 
Reman  armies,  under  the  well-known  names  of  "  Pro- 
conful"  and  "  Imperator."  But  he  would  receive  it  only  for 
ten  year?.  At  the  motion  of  Munatius  Planens,  he  alfo 
affumed  the  title  of  jhigtiJJus.  Tlie  powers  whicli  he  united 
in  himfelf,  of  which  fome,  indeed,  were  not  conferred  im- 
mediately, were  thofe  of  i."  Lnperator"  or  "  Emperor,"ex- 
tended  to  fignify  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  ilate,  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  uncontrolled  head 
of  the  executive  power,  as  well  over  the  citizens  as  foldiers: 
2.  Of  "  Proconful,"  giving  him  the  legal  fupreraacy  in 
every  province  which  he  might  vifit:  3.  Of  "  Tribune," 
rendering  his  perfon  facred,  and  conferring  upon  him  the 
right  oi  veto  on  all  public  proceedings  :  4.  Of  "  Cenfor," 
or  fuperintendant  of  manners :  5.  Of  "  Supreme  Pontiff," 
or  the  head  of  religion  :  6.  Of  "  Difpeniation"  from  ob- 
ferving  the  laws,  when  he  fliould  think  fit  to  exereife  it. 
To  the  preceding  privileges  of  an  abfolute  prince  was  added 
the  venerable  and  refpectable  charafter  of  "  Father  of  his 
Country,"  implying  a  kind  of  paternal  relation  to  his 
people. 

Augullus,  befides  the  limitation  of  ten  years  which  he 
annexed  to  the  pofTeffion  of  his  autliority,  flattered  the 
fenate  by  fliaring  with  it  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
referving  to  liimfelf  thofe  which  were  moll  liable  to  tumults 
and  feditions,  that  he  might  thus  have  at  his  command  all 
the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  alfo  contrived  to  retain  an- 
cient names,  forms,  and  inilitutions  ;  and  to  commit  a  por- 
tion of  real  authority  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  officers 
of  Hate  ;  fo  that  his  government  was  rather  a  monarchy 
than  a  dcfpotifm. 

The  full  and  chief  care  of  Auguftus,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  abfolute  mafter  of  the  empire,  was  to 
fatisfy  his  feldicrs,  and  attach  them  more  firmly  to  his 
intereft.  With  this  view  he  difperfed  them  all  over  Italy 
in  32  colonics,  and  thus  tbsy  might  eafily  be  re-alTembled 
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in  cafe  of  any  fudd.'n  comiiiotion.  His  land  forces  confided 
m  25  iL'gions,  of  which  eight  were  on  tjie  Rhine,  four  on  the 
Danube, three  inSpain,  and  two  in  Dahnatia.  Thcotherei"-ht 
were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa,  four  being  quartered  in  the 
neiiJ-hbourhood  of  theEnphratcs  and  in  Syria,  tw6  in  Egypt, 
aiid  two  in  the  province  of  Africa,  confilting  of  the  ancient 
dominions  of  Carthage.  The  whole  number  of  thefe,  con- 
ftaiitly  maintained  by  Auguftus,  and  for  fome  ages  by  his 
fnccefibrs,  amounted  to  170,650  men.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Rome  were  always  quartered  12  cohorts,  about  10,000 
men,  of  which  nine  were  called  prxtorian  cohorts,  and  the 
other  three  city  cohorts.  Tlicy  were  eftabliflied  to  guard  the 
emperor's  perfon,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  citv. 
That  the  former  m.igiit  be  vigilant  and  faithful  in  their 
duty  for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor's  perfon,  the  fenatc 
ordered  their  pay  to  be  doubled.  Befides  thefe  numerous 
and-well  diiciplined  land-torces,  Angullus  kept  conflartly 
at  fea  two  powerful  fleets;  one  riding  at  anchor  nf.ar  Ra- 
venna, in  the  Upper  or  Adriatic  fea,  the  other  at  Mifcnum, 
in  the  Lower  or  Mediterranean  fea. 

Auguftus,  having  fettled  all  affairs  in  the  capital,  pafTed 
into  Gaul,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  B.C.  27.  with  a 
dclign  of  proceeding  to  the  reduction  of  the  Britifli  iflands  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Narbonne,  he  received  information 
that  the  Salaifians  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Canta- 
brians  and  Afturians  in  Spain,  luid  fhaken  off  the  Ro- 
man yoke  :  he  therefore  difeontinued  his  progrefs,  and 
marched  in  perfon  into  Spain,  for  the  pm-pofe  of  fubdmng 
thofe  nations  that  had  revolted.  The  conqueft  of  the  Sa- 
laffians  he  committed  to  his  generals.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
23,  Auguftus  marrried  his  daughter  Julia  to  his  nephew 
Marcellus ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  he  was  feized  with 
a  dangerous  diforder,  v.hich  threatened  his  life,  of  which 
he  was  cured  by  his  phylician  Antonius  Mufa,  who  devi- 
ated from  the  common  practice  in  adniiniftering  cooling  po- 
tions, and  recomm,ending  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath.  His 
health  was  not  only  reftored,  but  his  conftitution  was  ren- 
dered more  firm  and  vigorous  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. .  AVhen  his  hfe  was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  he  de4i- 
vered  his  ring  to  Agrippa,  thus  intimating  that  he  deemed 
him  to  be  a  proper  fucceffor.  Marcellus,  who  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  his  intended  fuceeflbr,  was  difgulled  by 
this  preference  ;  but  the  death  of  this  prince,  who  was 
greatly  regretted  by  the  Roman  people,  made  way  for  the 
introduftion  of  Agrippa  to  court,  and  from  this  time  he 
continued  the  moil  confidential  f.iend  of  Auguilus.  At 
this  time  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire  was  conducted 
with  great  equity  and  moderation  ;  and  many  inftances  are 
recorded,  in  which  Auguftus  excrcifed  lenity  and  felf-de- 
iiial,  aiid  recommended  "himfelf  by  the  refpeCl  wlrch  he 
manifefted  to  the  fenate  and  to  the  courts  of  jnlllce.  In  the 
year  B.  C.  22,  he  declined  the  offices  of  didator  ar.d  of 
cenfor,  which  were  offered  him  by  the  fenate,  and  in  his 
general  conduct  he  aifecled  to  appear  no  otherwife  than  as 
a  private  citizen.  To  him  it  is  I'aid,  the  title  of  «  lord" 
and  "  mafter"  was  always  an  objeft  of  deteftation,  becaufe 
its  counterpart  was  that  of  a  "  flave  ;"  and  to  thofe  who 
behaved  to  him  with  difrefped,  and  who  libe  kd  lum  m 
their  fpeeches  or  writings,  he  was  fingularly  meek  and  for- 
giving. Neverthelefs,  mild  and  equitable  as  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Auguftus,  feveral  confpiracies  were  formed  agamlt 
him,  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign  ;  that  of  I'annius  Ccc- 
pio  and  Liciuius  Murena,  which  was  deteded,  fo  that  the 
principals  were  punifhed,  gave  occafion  to  two  new  laws  m 
the  admmiftration  of  criminal  jullice  ;  one  of  which  was, 
that  aecufed  perfons  might  be  fued  and  condemned,  though 
they  did  not  appear,  as  if  they  were  preient ;  and  the  other, 
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that  judges'  in  criminal  cafes  fhould  give  their  opinions  rer- 
bally,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Rome  being  now  at  peace,  Auguftus  determined  to  viCt 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  empire  ;  but  as  it  was  neceftary  to 
inveft  foine  perfon  with  authority  for  keeping  the  city  in 
order  dining  his  abfence,  he  appointed  Agrippa  for  this 
purpofe ;  and  in  order  to  annex  additional  dignity  to  his 
charafter  in  the  difcharge  of  the  truft  that  was  corr.mitted 
to  him,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus.  Sueh  was  the  refpecl  with  which 
Agrippa  was  treated,  and  fo  mild  and  yet  fo  firm  was  his 
adniiiiillralion,  that  Rome  hardly  "perceived  that  it  was  be- 
reave<l  of  the  authority  of  Auguftus.  In  his  progrefs 
through  the  eaftern  provincti,  during  the  years  B.C.  21 
and  20,  the  emperor  recovered  from  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  the  Roman  ftandards  ai:d  captives  that  had  been 
taken  from  Ciaflus  ;  he  placed  Tigrancs  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia;  and  at  Samos,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
grarited  the  liberty  and  ufe  of  their  own  laws,  he  received 
ambaftadors  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  India.  A  philofo- 
phcr,  who  accompanied  thefe  ambaftadors,  attended  the 
emperor  to  Alliens,  and  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames  in 
his  prefeiice.  Auguftus,  after  his  return,  directed  his  at- 
tention to  various  abufcs  which  needed  reform,  and  to  the 
eiiaclment  of  regulations  that  contributed  to  the  perftftion 
of  government.  He  reduced  the  number  of  fenators  from 
one  thoufand  to  fix  hundred,  and  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  the 
fortune  tliat  was  rcquifite  for  qualifving  a  perfon  to  be 
elected  of  that  body  ;  and  that  no  perfons,  who  were  emi- 
nently fit  for  the  office,  might  be  excluded,  he  made  up 
their  deficiencies  of  fortune  by  his  own  liberality.  He 
alfo  introduced  fome  otlier  regulations  for  rcftraining  the 
liceutioufncfs  and  depravity  of  morals  that  too  generally 
prevailed  ;  and  particularly  fuch  as  concerned  the  nuptial 
ftate,  though  rigour  in  this  latter  refptft  did  not  well  be- 
come the  emperor,  who  was  known  to  have  intrigues  with 
the  wives  of  ieveral  men  of  rank,  and  who  had  taken  great 
licence  in  the  privilege  of  div<irce.  Auguftus  increafed  the 
tax  on  celibacy,  and  granted  privileges  and  rewards  to 
married  perfons  v\ho  had  feveral  children.  See  Papian- 
Popi'jEan-/<;w.  Sumptuary  laws  and  regulations  refpeft- 
ing  the  public  fpettacles,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  riots  and 
diforders  among  the  fpedlators,  alfo  occupied  his  attention. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  737,  B.  C.  17,  he  celebrated  the  fe- 
cular  games  with  extraordinary  fplendor.  About  this  time 
he  alfo  adopted  his  two  grandfons  Caius  and  Lucius ;  the 
children  of  Agrippa  and  Julia.  Having  received  from  Gaul 
many  complaints  againft  the  intendants  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  levy  the  tributes  and  impoils,  and  particularly 
againft  Licinius,  he  vifited  that  country  ;  but  the  principal 
aggreftbr,  Licinius,  contrived  to  foothe  his  difpleafure  by 
giving  him  a  great  part  of  the  treafures  which  he  had 
amafled.  Upon  his  return  from  Gaul,  B.  C.  13.  the  death 
of  Lcpidus  an"orded  him  an  oppurtunity  of  aifuniing  the 
office  of  fupreme  pontiff ;  and  in  the  firft  exercife  of  this 
authority,  he  collected  all  books  of  divination  and  pi\tendeJ 
oracles,  of  wliicii  more  than  2000  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  books  of  the  Sibyls,  however,  were  cntruftcd 
to  the  cullody  of  the  priefts.  The  death  of  Agrippa  was, 
at  this  time,  a  very  diltrefling  event  to  Auguftus  (fee 
Agrippa"!;  but  it  ferved  to  auvai.ee  Tiberius  in  the  family 
of  the  emperor,  who  by  au  unwanantable  ac't  of  tyranny 
caufed  him  to  be  divorced  from  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 
aftedionately  attached,  and  to  marry  the  widowed  JuUa,  of 
whofe  irregularitie.!  he  was  well  apprifed. 

In   the  profecutiou  of  the  German   war,  Dnifus  diftin- 
"uiflicd  himfelf  by  his  fuccefles,  and  citttnded  his  arms  as 
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far  as  the  Elbe  ;  but  ;i3  he  was  returning  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  illncls  or  accident  occilioned  liis  death,  B.C.  9. 
His  brother  Tiberius  alfo  reduced  the  Pannonians  and  Da- 
cians,  and  completed  the  work  wh.ich  Drufus  had  begun. 
Thele  events  terminated  in  a  general  peace  through  the 
\\'hole  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  (hut, 
for  the  third  time,  in  this  reign,  and  remained  in  this  (late 
about  1 2  years.  Before  this  time  Auguftus  had  loft  his 
beloved  filler  Oftavia,  who  never  recovered  the  death  of 
her  fon  Marcellus  ;  and  this  affliftive  event  was  fucceeded 
by  the  deceafe  of  his  favourite  minifter  M^ccnas,  between 
whom  and  Auguftus  a  coolnefs  had  fubfilled,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  emperor's  intrigues  with  hio-  wife, 
Terentia.  During  this  period,  however,  Auguftus  received 
many  unequivocal  teftimonics  of  the  attachment  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people  (Suet.  Aug.  57 — 60.);  and  after  enjoy- 
ing the  imperial  authority  for  20  years,  he  was  unanimoufiy 
requcfted  to  accept  it  for  10  years  more.  The  year  8  B.C. 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  reformation  introduced 
by  Auguftus  into  t!ie  calendar.  (See  Bissextile,  and 
Calendar.)  About  the  year  B.C.  6.  the  ambition  of 
the  young  Caefars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  adopted  fons  of 
Auguftus,  began  to  give  him  unealinefs  ;  and  the  jealoufy 
which  fubfifted  between  them  and  Tiberius  induced  the  lat- 
ter to  requeft  the  liberty  of  retiring  to  Rhodes,  which  was 
reluctantly  granted,  and  whence  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn for  levcn  years.  On  occafion  of  Caius  Casfar's  aiTum- 
ing  the  toga  virilis  in  the  year  5  B.  C.  ;  Auguftus  accepted 
the  confulate  for  the  twelfth  time  ;  and  this  year  (four  years 
before  the  vulgar  aera),was  rendered  fingularly  illuftrionSjby 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Lucius  Cxfar  took 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  year  z  B.  C.  ;  Auguftus  became  con- 
ful  for  the  thirteenth  and  laft  time.  But  this  year  was  im- 
bittered  to  him  by  the  difcovery  of  the  very  licentious  and 
fhameful  condudl  of  his  daughter  Julia,  which  had  been  for 
fome  time  known  to  every  one  but  himfelf.  After  delibera- 
ting whether  her  punifhment  fhould  be  death  or  exile,  he 
determined  to  divorce  her  from  Tiberius,  and  to  banifli  her 
to  the  ifland  of  Paiidataria  on  the  coaft  of  Campania,  where 
fhe  was  allowed  merely  neceftaries,  and  whence  (he  was  never 
recalled.  Of  thofe  with  whom  (he  had  criminal  intcrcourfe, 
fome  were  exiled,  and  others  put  to  death. 

Auguftus,  having  loft  his  two  adopted  fons  ;  Caius  having 
died  A.  D.  3,  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  Armenia, 
and  Lucius  at  Marfeilles,  A.  D.  2.  ;  had  no  hopes  of  per- 
petuating any  of  his  own  family  on  the  imperial  throne. 
He  therefore  recalled  Tiberius  from  Rhodes,  and  adopted 
him  foine  months  after  the  death  of  Caius  Csfar.  He  alfo 
adopted  the  laft  of  his  grandchildren  Agrippa  Pofthumus  ; 
but  his  untraftabk  difpofition  and  grofs  manners  induced  him 
afterwards  to  annul  his  adoption,  and  to  baniih  him  to  the 
ifle  of  Planafia  or  Pianofa,  on  the  Touth  of  the  ifie  of  the 
Elbe.  The  emperor  likewife  obhged  Tiberius  to  adopt 
Germanicus,  the  fon  of  Drufus. 

In  the  year  4,  Auguftus,  who  was  a  fifth  time  continued 
as  commanderinchief  of  the  armies,  and  in  the  government  of 
the  provinces  in  his  department,  profecuted  his  labours  for 
fettling  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the  republic.  He  again 
reviewed  the  fenate,  numbered  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  eftabliftied  fome  other  rcgidations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ftate.  But  of  all  the  occurrences  of  this  year,  the  moft 
glorious  for  Auguftus  was  the  pardon  of  Cinna,  Pom- 
pey's  grandfon  ;  who  was  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
his  life.  Having  admitted  the  criminal  into  his  clofet,  he 
reminded  him  of  the  favours  which  had  been  conferred 
Bpon  him,  and  charged  him  with  the  ingratitude  of  his 
defign  ;  and  then  clofcd  an  addrefs  of  two  hours  with  thefe 


worda  ;  "  Again,  Cinna,  I  give  you  your  life  :  I  fpared 
you,  though  you  were  my  enemy  ;  I  now  forgive  you, 
though  to  that  name  you  have  added  thofe  of  traitor  and 
parricide.  Let  us  from  this  day  begin  to  be  fiiicere  friends  : 
let  us  vie  with  each  other;  I,  to  fupport  the  good  I  have 
done;  you,  to  make  a  fuitable  return:  let  us  try  to  make 
it  a  doubt,  whether  I  am  moft  generous,  or  you  moft 
grateful."  The  emperor  named  him  conlul  for  the  next 
year  ;  and  from  this  time,  Cinna,  overcome  by  the  emperor's 
goodnefs,  became  his  faithful  and  zealous  friend;  and  when 
he  died,  made  Auguftus  his  fole  heir.  Tiie  clemency  of 
Auguftus  on  this  occafion  interefted  the  people  fo  much  in 
his  favour,  that  no  conipiracy  was  ever  more  attempted 
againft  him. 

The  conduft  of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus, 
who  copied  after  her  mother's  example,  offended  and  griev- 
ed him  ;  and  he  baiiiftied  her  A.  D.  9,  to  the  ifle  of  Trime- 
tum,  now  Tremiti,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  The  poet  Ovid, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  participated  her  guilt,  was  baniflied 
at  the  fame  time,  to  Tomi  in  Scythia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  fea.  The  two  Juhas,  and  Agrippa  Pofthumus,  fad- 
ly  interrupted  the  domeftic  felicity  of  Auguftus,  fo  that  he 
ufed  to  call  them  his  three  canlers,  his  three  abfcejfes  ;  he 
never  heard  their  names  vnthout  a  figh,  and  often  applied  to 
them  a  verfe  of  Homer,  II.  iii.  40. 

"  Aiv'  o"^!^E,-  t'  uyami  r't/jtmci,  iyajuo,  t'  airoX=cr9a»'. 
i.  e.        "  Would  to  heaven   I  had  never  married,  but  had 
died  without  pofterity." 

In  the  following  year,  A.D.  10,  the  deftruftion  of  Varug 
with  three  entire  legions  in  Germany,  in  confequence  of  a 
confederacy  formed  by  Arminius,  the  !ofs  of  the  ftandards 
of  the  legions,  and  two  of  their  eagles,  and  the  infolence 
and  cruelty  with  which  the  captives  were  treated  by  the  con- 
queror,  were  the  occafion  of  great  diftrefs  and  terror  at 
Rome.  Auguftus,  accuftomed  to  glory  and  profperity,  la- 
mented this  humiliating  and  difaftrous  event  with  the  exceft 
of  forrow.  He  not  only  put  on  mourning,  and  fuffered  his 
beard  and  hair  to  grow,  but  often  exclaimed  in  an  agony  ; 
"■  Return  me  my  legions,  Varus."  As  long  as  he  lived,  the 
day  of  Varus's  defeat  was  obferved  by  him  as  a  day  of  an- 
nual  regret  and  forrow.  Tiberius,  however,  by  his  military 
flvill  reilrained  the  ravages  of  the  Germans,  re-eftablifhed 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  relieved  Rome 
amidft  its  anxiety  and  fears.  Auguftus  was  highly  gratified 
by  his  fuccefs,  expreffed  his  approbation  in  very  ftrong  and 
affeftionate  terms,  and  railed  him  to  an  equal  fliare  of  the 
imoerial  authority.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  A.D.  12,  he 
obtained  a  magnificent  triumph.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life 
Auguftus  enafted  feveral  regulations,  which  under  fucceeding 
emperors  became  the  means  of  extending  and  vindicating 
tyranny  and  defpotilm.  As  he  was  unable  to  go  frequently 
to  the  fenate,  he  caufed  his  privy  council  to  be  invefted  with 
the  authority  of  the  whole  body  ;  he  alfo  weakened  the 
power  of  the  people,  which  his  fuccefTor  aftually  annihi- 
lated, by  nominating  magiltrates,  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed to  cleft,  and  by  authoritatively  recommending  to 
the  people  fuch  as  he  chofe  to  have  employed.  He  likewife 
revived  and  extended  an  old  law,  which  was  levelled  againft; 
aftions  detrimental  to  the  ftate,  by  enafting,  that  all  authors 
of  defamatoiy  hbels  fliould  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and 
puniflied  accordingly.  As  his  health  and  ftrength  declined, 
he  devolved  the  principal  cares  of  empire  upon  Tiberius. 
The  accefs  of  the  complaint  that  terminated  in  his  death 
has  been,  without  fufficient  reafon,  attributed  to  poifen,  ad- 
miniftered  by  his  wife  Livia,  who  was  alarmed,  on  account 
of  her  own  fon,  by  his  returning  affedlion  to  his  grandfon, 
Agrippa  Pofthumus.     But  the  truth  is,  that  his  diforder 
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was  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  •  and 
hewas  fe.fed  w,th  it,  as  he  was  conduding  Tiberius  towa-ds 
lllyruim.  On  his  return  towards  Rome,  his  complaint  in- 
creafcd,  and  obliged  him  to  ftop  at  Noh,  wliefe  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  patiently  waited  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  laft  day  of  his  life,  he  caUed  for  a  mirror  ;  he  had  his 
head  dreiTed,  and  fomething  to  be  done  which  might  pre- 
vent his  checks  from  appearing  funk  ;  and  then  calling  his 
friends  to  his  bed-fide,  alkcd  them,  whether  thev  did  not 
thmk  he  had  aded  his  part  pretty  well  in  the  comedy  of 
human  life  >.  and  then  addrefTed  them  in  a  Greek  vcrfe,  with 
which  they  generally  clofed  their  plays  : 

i.  e.  "  Clap  your  hands,  and  let  all  applaud  with  joy." 
After  this  kind  of  comic  adieu,  he  ordered  every  body  to 
retire,  and  died  in  Livia's  arms  ;  faying,  "  Livia,  conjugii 
noftri  memor,  vive  et  vale  ;"  i.  e.  "Livia,  farewell,  forget 
not  a  huiband  who  has  loved  you  tenderly."  His  death 
happened  on  the  19th  of  Auguil,  A.  D.  14,  A.  U.C.  767, 
and  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age.  The  duration  of 
his  power,  if  we  reckon  from  the  time  of  th;  triumvirate, 
of  which  he  took  poireffion  the  27th  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  711,  B.  C.  43,  was  about  ^6  years.  If  we 
reckon  from  the  battle  of  Adium,  fought  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  Rome  723,  B.  C.  31,  when  his  fole 
poffeffion  of  the  Roman  empire  properly  commences,  Au- 
guftus  will  then  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power 
about  forty -four  years.  Crevier  ftatcs  the  true  time  of  his 
becoming  emperor  to  have  been  the  7th  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  his  fevcnth  cor.fulfliip,  which,  according  to  his  rec- 
koning, was  the  725th  of  Rome,  and  referring  his  death  to 
the  765th  of  Rome,  he  governed  as  prince  and  emperor 
forty  years,  feven  months,  and  thirteen  days.  "  All  the 
reft  (he  fays)  was  manifeft  ufurpation  and  tyranny."  Jofe- 
phus  (Ant.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  §  2.  De  Bell.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  ^  i.),  and 
others  after  him,  compute  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Augullus  from  the  year  in  which  Calar  was  killed,  A.  U.  C. 
710.  B.  C.  44,  and  make  its  duration  fifty-ieven  years,  fi,x 
months,  and  lome  odd  days.  Ptolemy,  in  his  canon,  and 
St.Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  1.  i.  t.  i.  p. 405.  ed.  Pot- 
ter.), date  the  commencement  of  iiis  reign  in  the  yeiir  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  A. U.C.  724,  and  compute  its  du- 
ration to  be  forty -three  years. 

Before  the  funeral  of  Auguftus,  his  will  was  prefented 
to  the  fcnate-houfe  by  the  veital  virgins,  in  whofe  cudody 
it  had  been  depofited,  and  read  aloud  by  Polybiiis,  one  of 
his  freedmen.  By  this  will,  made  fixtcen  months  before  his 
death,  Tiberius  and  Livia  were  appointed  his  firll  heirs,  his 
grand-children  and  their  children  his  fecond,  and  the  great 
men  of  Rome  his  third  heirs.  Livia  was  adopted  into  the 
Julian  family,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Auguita.  He 
bequeatb.ed,  as  a  legacy,  forty  millions  of  ielUrcts  (about 
5,000,000 iivres)  to  the  Roman  people;  three  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  (437,500  livres)  to  the  yibes,  that  is  an 
hundred  thoufand  (12,500  hvres)  to  each  ;  to  eacli  of  his 
guards  a  thoufand  fefterces  (125  Iivres)  ;  to  each  of  the  fol- 
diers  appointed  to  guard  the  city  500  fefterces  (62  Iivres)  ; 
and  to  each  legionai7  foldier  300  fefterces  (37  Iivres).  Au- 
guftus left  alio  four  memorials,  writtenby  hisown  hand,  which 
were  produced  to  the  fenate  by  Drufus.  The  firft  of  ihefe 
contained  regulations  relating  to  his  obfequies  ;  the  fecond 
was  a  journal  of  the  moft  memorable  adions  of  his  life, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  the  pillars  of  brals 
•which  fupportcd  the  frontifpiece  of  his  ftattly  maufoleum  ; 
part  of  which  has  been  prefcrved  in  an  ancient  marble,  found 
about  200  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Ancyra  ;  the  third  con- 
tained a  fummary  of  the  ftrength  aud  income  of  the  empire ; 
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and  the  fourth  was  a  fummary  of  inftruAions  for  the  ufe  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  other  governors  and  magillrates  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  funeral  of  Auguftus  was  performed  with  very  extra- 
ordinary magnificence.  After  a  ftiort  eulogium  by  Drufus, 
and  a  funeral  oration  by  Tiberius,  fire  was  fct  to  the  pile  ia 
the  Campus  Martius,  on  which  his  body  was  laid,  and  at 
tlii»  moment  an  eagle  was  let  loofe  from  the  top  of  it,  to 
carry  his  foul  to  lica\cn.  His  aflits  were  colleded  by  Livia, 
and  inclofed  in  an  urn  of  gold,  which  (he  depofited  in  the 
maufoleum  ereded  by  Auguftus  in  a  grove  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Flaminian  way.  After  the  funeral,  divine 
worihip  was  decreed  to  him,  with  a  temple  and  priefts  ;  the 
houfe  in  which  he  was  boni,  that  in  which  he  died,  and 
moft  of  the  houfes  in  whieh  he  had  lived,  were  converted 
into  faiiduaries.  Livia  alfumcd  the  office  of  chief  prieftef* 
to  the  new  deity;  and  made  aprefent  of  a  million  of  fefterces 
to  an  old  praetor,  named  Numerius  Atticus,  who  fwore  that 
he  faw  the  foul  of  Auguftus  in  its  flight  to  heaven. 

The  charadcr  of  Auguftus  appears  under  very  different 
afpects  in  the  various  periods  of  his  life  and  reign.  In  the 
outfet  of  his  career  of  ambition,  he  was  crafty  and  diflembhng 
(Gen.  Biog.),  violent  and  fanguinary  ;  but  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  after  he  had  attained  the  objed  of  his  views, 
he  was,  in  his  general  conduct,  mild,  affable,  and  concili- 
ating. Ill  the  exercife  of  that  fovereign  and  abfolutc  power, 
which  he  acquired  by  means  which  none  can  attempt  to  juf- 
tify,  and  which  he  contrived  moft  effedually  to  fvcure  by 
apparent  moderation  and  felf-denial,  he  feems  to  have  beco 
folicitous  for  making  the  people  contented  and  happy  ;  and 
in  many  rtfpeds  he  was  entitled  to  the  charader  of  a  wife 
and  equitable  governor.  "  As  a  compcnfation  for  hbcrty," 
fays  one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  gave  his  fubjeds  fecurity, 
eafe,  profpeAy,  and  all  the  advantages  of  high  civilization, 
with  as  little  as  poflible  of  the  feverity  of  reftraint  and  coer- 
cion. He  filled  Rome  and  all  Italy  with  improvenitnts  of 
every  kind;  made  highways,  conftruded  harbours,  laifed 
edifices  for  ufe  and  convenience,  and  could  boaft  that  he  re- 
ceived a  capital  built  of  brick,  and  left  one  of  marble.  He 
fo  encouraged  letters,  that  one  of  the  great  aj«  of  excellent 
human  produdions  takes  its  name  from  him."  (See  Age. ^ 
Thofe  whom  he  encouraged  by  his  hberahty,  repaid  him 
with  an  adulation,  which  was  not  honourable  to  thcmfelvcs, 
and  wiiich  made  no  addition  to  his  reputation.  The  love  of 
flattery,  however,  is  jiot  charged  upon  him  as  one  of  his 
predominant  foibles.  In  private  life  he  had  manv  cftimabie 
qualities.  Affedionatc  to  his  family  and  friends,  condefcend- 
ing  and  indulgent  to  his  domeftics  and  dependents,  frugal 
and  fober  with  regard  to  every  indulgence,  one  excepted, 
which  regarded  himfclf  ;  he  commanded  affedion  and  re- 
fpec^.  But  his  difpofition  to  gallantry  and  licentioufiiefs  in 
his  condud  towards  the  female  fex,  expofed  him  to  juft  cen- 
furc  and  reproach  ;  nor  did  the  counicl  of  his  friends  (fee 
Athenodorus),  nor  the  wifdoni  of  experience,  avail  to  thi 
due  reftraint  of  his  criminal  paffions.  Sometimes  indeed,  it 
has  been  faid,  his  intrigues  were  the  rcfult  of  that  policy 
which  direded  his  general  condud,  as  they  fer\'ed  to  difco- 
ver  ffcrets  of  ftate,  and  to  obtain  information  concemii-g 
any  plot  or  fedition  that  might  have  been  formed  by  the 
hulbands  of  thofe  wives  with  whom  he  was  conneded.  In 
other  refpeds  he  paid  a  high  regard  to  external  decorum  ; 
and  whatever  might  have  been  his  fentiments  with  regard  to 
religion  in  early  hfe,  he  appears  in  matu.-er  and  more  ad- 
vanced age  to  have  been  much  inclined  to  fuperllition.  He 
took  great  pains  to  eftablilh  order  in  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  whilft  he  lived  ;  and  recommended  it  to  hisfuc- 
ceiF&rs  not  to  ciiiend  the  limits  of  au  empire  that  was  al- 
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ready  too  large.  "  Upon  tlie  whole,"  fays  the  biographer 
above  cited,  "  if  not  entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatell 
and  beft  of  mankind,  he  will  be  ever  refpected  as  one  of 
thofe  foverei;Tns  whofe  pcrfonal  qualities  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the  happincfi  of  the  people  he  go- 
verned." 

A  popnlar  hirtorian  (fee  Gibbon's  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  114.) 
has  given  the  following  iketch  of  the  char  cler  and  hillary 
of  Augnllus.  "  The  tender  refptft  of  Aiiguilus  for  a  free 
conrtitiition  which  lie  had  deflroycd,  can  only  be  explained 
by  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  charafter  of  that  fnbtle 
tyrant.  A  cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cov.-ardly 
difpolition,  prompted  hun,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  affume 
the  maik  of  hypocrify,  which  he  never  afterwards  !?.:d  afide. 
With  the  fame  hand,  and  probably  with  the  fame  temper, 
he  fi-.rned  the  profcriptiou  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  of 
Cinna.  Hisviitnes,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial,  and 
according  to  the  various  dilates  of  his  intercft,  he  was  at 
firft  the  enemy,  and  at  laft  tiie  father  of  the  Roman  world. 
When  he  framed  the  artful  fyftem  of  the  imperial  authority, 
his  moderation  was  infpired  by  his  fears.  He  wished  to  de- 
ceive the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies 
by  an  image  of  civil  government."  .Among  the  ancients, 
tlie  principal  writers  who  have  pourtrayed  the  characler  and 
reign  of  Augnftus,  are  Suetonius,  Dio  Caffius,  VcUeius 
Paterculus,  and  Tacitus.  Julian  (Cosfars,  p.  309.)  fays  of 
him,  that  as  OAavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  ot  the 
Caefars,  his  colour  changed  hke  that  of  the  cameleon  ;  pale 
at  tirl'i,  tiien  red,  afterwards  black,  he  at  lall  affumed  the 
mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  graces.  Horace,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  firil  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fober  and  judicious  fummary  of  the  emperor's  cha- 
■rafteriftic  merits : 

"  Cum  tot  fuftineas,  et  tanta  negotia,  fohis : 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 
Legibus  emendes ;  in  publica  commoda  peccem, 
Si  longo  fermone  morer  tua  tempora,   Casfar." 

See  alfo  Odes  v.  and  xiv.  Anc.  Un.  Hid.  vol.  xii. 
-p.  I — 115.  Crevier's  Hiil.  Emperors,  vol.  i.  pafilm.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1  —  14. 

Augustus,  Fort,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  fortrefs  feated  on 
a  plain  at  the  head  of  Loch  Nefs,  in  Scotland,  between  the 
rivers  Tarff  and  Oich,  juft  where  ther  dilcharge  themfelves 
into  the  lake.  The  fortrefs  confills  of  four  fmall  baftions  ; 
and  now  exhibits  tokens  of  decay,  tlwugh  a  governor  con- 
ilantly  refidcs  in  it,  and  all  the  regulations  of  a  garrilon  are 
obferved  in  it.  It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  1746,  who, 
after  doing  it  all  the  injury  in  their  power,  deferted  it.  Its 
diftance  from  the  fea  prevents  its  being  of  any  further  fcr- 
vice,  in  a  tranquil  Aate  of  the  country,  than  tliat  of  afford- 
ing a  retreat  for  a  few  invalid  officers  and  loldiers.  A  fmall 
village  lies  behind  the  fort,  and  it  ferves  as  a  kind  of  reillng 
place  in  the  way  to  the  ifle  of  Sky,  dUlunt  from  it  about 
52  miles. 

AUGUSTUSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  feven  miles  eait  of  Chen- 
nitz. 

AU-GUY-L'AN-NEUF,    or  Augillanneuf.      See 

MiSLETO. 

AUHAFF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ips. 

AVIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  cf  Hifpania  Tar- 
ragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  Vaccaeans — Alfo,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Veftini.      Ptolemy. 

AVTANO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  province  of  Friuli,  tu  enty-eight 
nr.ileG  weft  of  Udina,  and  fifteen  E..S.  E.  of  Belluno. 
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AVIARY,  formed  of  avis,  lird,  a  hoiife  or  apartment 
kept  for  the  keeping,  feeding,  and  propagating  of  birds. 

AVICENNA,  or  Abu  Aly  Hassein  Ebn  Abdul- 
lah, or  Ebu  Sina,  in  Biography,\\\t  fon  of  Hall  of  Bocha- 
ra,  in  Chorafan,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  phyfician,  born 
about  the  year  of  the  Hegira  370,  A.  D.  980,  became  early 
d-lii:igui(heJ  for  his  proficiency  in  literature.  He  had  a  rea- 
dy genius,  and  extraordinary  memory,  fo  that  at  the  age  of 
ten  he  could  repeat  the  whole  Koran  by  heart.  Serfamus, 
or  Giuzgiani,  his  difclple,  fays,  he  was  mailer  of  Euclid  at 
the  ao-e  of  fixteen.  Having  completed  Ills  lludles  under 
Abdallah,  a  private  tutor,  w-ho  taught  him  logic  and  phllo- 
fophy,  and  in  the  ichool  of  Bagdat,  he  was  made  dodor  in 
medicine,  and  began  to  praclife  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He 
is  faid  to  have  difcovered  by  the  pulfe,  the  dillemper  which 
Cabous,  nephew  to  the  emperor,  laboured  under.  The  ftory 
as  related  by  the  Arabic  writers,  is  fo  like.  Friend  obferves, 
what  is  told  by  Applan  of  the  fagacity  of  Erifillratus,  in 
d'fcovering  the  difeafe  of  Antiochus,  fon  of  Scleucus,  that 
it  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  thence,  to  raife  the  charac- 
ter of  this  phyiician.  However  this  may  be,  Avicenna  was 
in  high  repute,  and  attained  to  great  wealth  and  honour  in 
the  court  of  the  caliph.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
after  having  fpent  fevcral  years  in  travelling,  he  refided  at 
Ifpahan,  where  by  his  irregularities  he  fo  impaired  his  con- 
llitution,  that  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  had  totally 
loil  his  labour,  his  phllofophy  neither  enabling  him  to  go- 
vern his  paffions,  nor  his  knowledge  of  medicine  to  pieferve 
him  from  difeafe.  He  died  of  a  dyfentery,  owing  in  forvfc 
mealnre  to  his  intemperance,  at  Hamadan,  in  the  year  1036 
of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  428,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
The  works  of  Avicenna  were  numerous,  but  whatever  m.ay 
have  been  faid  of  his  genius  and  learning,  they  have  contri- 
buted little  to  the  improvement  of  phllofophy,  being  for  the 
moft  part  imperfetl;  and  obfcure  reprefentations  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Ariftotle  ;  they  confill  of  "  Twenty  Books  on  the 
Utility  of  the  Sciences  ;"  "  The  Heads  of  Logic  ;"  and 
treatifes  on  metaphylics  and  morals.  The  principal  of 
them,  the  Canon,  or  "  Canon  P.ledicina:,"  though  almoft 
entirely  borrowed  from  Galen,  Dlofcorides,  and  other 
Greek  writers,  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  it  was  taught 
at  all  the  European  colleges,  and  retained  its  popularity  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Haller  fills  fcveral  pages 
cf  his  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  and  of  his  Bib.  Botan.  with  the  ti- 
tles of  his  books,  their  different  editions,  and  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  them.  The  earlieft  edition  was  publifhed 
at  Padua,  in  follu,  1473. 

"  One  would  naturally  cxpeft,  Friend  fays  (Hift.  of  Phvlic, 
vol.ii.  p.  73.),  to  find  in  this  author  fomething  anfwerable  to 
the  fame  he  acquired,  but  though  I  have  very  often  looked 
int.o  his  writings  upon  feveral  occailons,  I  could  meet  with 
little  or  nothing  there,  but  what  is  taken  from  Galen,  or 
what  at  leafl,  occurs,  with  a  vei-v  Imall  variation,  in  Rliazes, 
or  Haly  Abbas  ;"  and  Haller  lays  (Bib.  Med.  Praft.  vol.  1. 
p.  384.)  "  Mlhl,  fupra  omnem  patientiam,  loquax,  tt  dlffufus 
videtur  ;"  and  adds,  though  you  fnould  fpend  whole  months 
in  poring  over  his  works,  you  would  fcarce  meet  a  fingle 
original  obfervatlon.  He  had,  however,  before  (Bib.  Botan. 
vol.  1.  p.  187.)  bellowed  fome  commendations  on  his  indullry 
in  inveftigating  the  properties  of  plants,  and  acknowleptd 
he  had  enriched  that  pait  of  medicine,  by  the  introdudti&a 
of  feveral  vegetables  unknown  to  Dlofcorides.  The  works 
of  this  phyfician  and  philofopher  were  printed  in  th-e  original 
Arabic,  at  Rome,  in  1503.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  them, 
by  Gerard  of  Cremona  and  others,  was  pubhflied  in  folio  at 
Venice,  in  1595,  and  1658  ;  and  Vopifcus  Fprtunatus  pub- 
lifhed a  new  tranflation,  with  notes  by  various  authors,  in 

folio. 
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folio,  at  Loiivain,  in  1658.  The  Arabic  MSS.  of  Avicenna, 
fays  Dr.  RuflTL-U  (Hilt.  Aleppo,  vol.  ii.  append,  p.  19),  are 
common  enough  at  Aleppo,  and  are  found  in  feveral  of  the 
European  libraries.  Fncnd's  Hiltor\'  of  Phyfic.  Hall. 
Bib.  Med.  Praft.  et.  Bib.  Botan.  Bru'ckcr's  Hill.  Phil,  by 
Eiif.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.      Fabr.  Bibl.  Grxc.  1.  xiii.  c.  9. 

AVICEN'NIA,  in  Botany,  (called  after  the  famous 
oriental  phyfician  Avicenna).  Lin.  g.  1237.  Schreb.  1063. 
Jacq.  Amer.  178.  t.  112.  Juff.  loS.  Q.W.%,  iMynamia  an- 
^iofpermw..  'Km.  O-.d.  Pdr/hnaU.  Vitica,}\xi^.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth  five-parted,  permanent,  leaflets  fubovate, 
obtufe,  concave,  crctt  ;  increafed  by  three  fcales.  Cor. 
monopetalous  ;  tube  bell-fhaped,  fhort ;  border  bilabiate  ; 
upper  lip  fqnare,  emarginate,  flat ;  lower  trifid  ;  divifions 
ovate,  equal,  flat.  Stam.  filaments  four,  fubulate,  erect,  the  tvvo 
front  ones  rather  fh  oiler,  bent  back  to  the  upper  lip;  anthers 
roundifh,  twin.  P//?.  germ  ovate ;  ftyle  fubulate,  erect,  the 
length  of  the  (tamens.  Sli^ma  bifid,  acute  ;  the  lower  divifion 
bent  down.  Pi-r.  capfule  coriaceous,  rhomboidal,  com- 
prefied,  one-celled,  two-valved  ;  feed  one,  large,  the  form 
of  the  capfule,  conilructed  of  fourfltfhy  folds,  germinating. 

Efi".  Gen.  Char.  Cat.  five-parted.  Cor.  two-lipped  ; 
upper  lip  fquare.      Cap/,  coriaceous,  rhomboidal,  one-fecded. 

Species,  i.  A.,  tomentofa,  Jacqu.  1.  c.  Bontia  gcrminans, 
Brown  Jam.  263.  Mangle,  Sloane  Jam.  2.  66.  Oepata, 
Rheed.  Ma!.  4.  t.  45.  "  Leaves  cordate,  ovate,  tomentofe 
underneath."  This  tree  is  like  the  mangrove,  rifing  aboi:t 
fixteen  feet  high.  Its  trunk  is  covered  with  fmooth,  whitirtl 
green  bark,  and  the  twigs  from  the  Rem  propagate  the 
tree  like  thofe  of  the  mangrove.  The  leaves  appear  at  the 
joints  of  the  branches,  on  very  fmall  petioles,  oppofite, 
fmooth,  foft,  having  a  large  dark-green  rib  ;  flowers  many, 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  white,  four-petalled.  A  native 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  2.  A.  nitlila.  Jacqu.  Amer. 
177.  1. 1 12.  f.  I.  Pia.  t.169.  "  Leaves  lanceolate,  (hining 
on  both  fides."  Height  foity  feet  ;  leaves  fliarp,  entire, 
oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles ;  peduncles  raccmed,  a  little 
branched,  terminal  ;  flowers  fefTile,  white,  with  a  brown 
mark  on  the  middle  fegment  of  the  under  lip.  A  native  of 
Martinico.  3.  A.  refr.'.fira.  Forft.  "  Leaves  oyate-lan- 
ccolate,  tomentofe  underneath."  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  oppofite,  petioled,  coriaceous,  entire,  fliarp,  fliining 
above,  and  having  a  yellowifh  nap  beneath  ;  peduncles  ter- 
minating, fubtrifid,  loaded  with  a  head  of  flowers.  A  native 
of  New  Zealand.  The  much  eileemed  green-colourtd  gum 
ufed  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  tree. 

AVICULA,  in  Conchology,  a  name  afligned  by  Rump- 
fius,  to  that  fpecies  of  Mytilus  fince  called  Mytilus  Hi- 
RUNDO.     Linn,  and  Gmel. 

AVICULARIA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Aranea 
or  fpider  that  inhabits  South  America.  The  thorax  :s  or- 
biculated  ar,d  convex,  with  a  tranfverfe  excavation  w  the 
centre.  This  is  the  largcll  fpecies  of  its  genus  known  ;  and 
is  fuch  a  formidable  creature  that  it  not  only  attacks  mfecls, 
but  even  fmall  birds,  dropping  from  the  branches  of  trees 
into  their  uefts  and  fucking  their  blood.  The  fangs  are  as 
large  as  the  talons  of  a  hawk  ;  body  brown  ;  abdomen  ob- 
long ;  legs  with  biown  rings. 

AvicuLARiA,  a  fpecies  of  HirposcA,  with  obtufe  wings 
and  thorax  of  one  colour,  or  immaculate.  Infefts  the  body  of 
birds,  and  particularly  fwallows.  Degeer.   Donov.  Bnt.  Inl. 

&c 

AVIDA,  a  fpecies  of  Ph  als:va  {NolHiui),  that  inhabits 
India.  The  wings  are  ftiining  brown  ;  itigmate  fpot,  and 
band  behind  ferruginous  ;  pofterior  wings  white.  Fabncius. 
This  is  of  the  middle  lizc,  and  bUckilli. 

Vol.  in. 
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AX'IENUS,  Ri'Fus  Festus,  in  Biography,  a  Ijlin 
poet,  lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the 
emperors  Gratian  and  TiieodofiuB.  His  v/orks'  arc  traofla- 
tions  in  Latin  verfe  of  the  "  Phaenomena  of  Aralus ;"  and 
the  "  Pcriegefis  of  Dionyfius  ;"  a  defcription  in  Iambic 
verfe  "Of  the  Maritime  coafts  ;"  "jtfop's  Fables,"  in 
elegiac  verfe  ;  "  The  Allegory  of  the  Sirens  ;"  "  The  Hif- 
tory  of  Livy,"  in  Iambics  ;  and  the  "  Fables  of  Virgil,"  in 
the  fame  kind  of  verfe  ;  and  a  few  other  pieces.  .Some 
of  the  former  performances  are  now  extant.  The  bed 
edition  is  that  of  Cannegctier,  8vo.   1731.     Gen.  Biog. 

AUJEST,  in  Gtography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  ia  the 
circle  of  Chrudim,  five  miles  north  of  Politza. 

AUJESTIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim, five  miles  weft  of  Lcutmifohl. 

AVIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Otranto,  fevcn  miles  cail  of 
Otranto. 

AviGi-iANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, and  marquifate  of  Snfa,  fituated  on  a  hill  near  the 
Cotlian  Alps,  in  an  open  and  expoled  filuation  ;  the  air  is 
f^hibrious,  and  the  land  about  it  fertile.  The  town  is  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  calUc.  It  contains  three  parifh 
churches,  and  feveral  religious  houfrs;  eleven  miles  weft  of 
Turin,  and  twelve  E.S.E.  of  Sufa.    N.  lat.  44' 40'.  E.  long. 

AVIGNON,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of  one  of  its 
re-united  departments,  viz.  Vauclu se,  with  the  Bouchcs 
du  Rhone,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county  of  VenaiCln 
in  Provence,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhone.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  belonged  to  the  pope,  whofe  legate  refided 
here,  and  it  was  the  fee  of  an  aichbifliop,  ercflcd  in  1475. 
In  the  year  1309,  the  papal  fee  was  transferred  to  Avignon 
by  pope  Clement  v.;  and  this  city  flouriihed,  about  feventy 
years,  the  feat  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Chriflendom.  By  land,  by  fea,  and  by  the  Rhone,  the 
pofition  of  Avignon  was  on  all  fides  acccfTible ;  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France  arc  not  inferior  eveti  to  Ita'y;  new  pa- 
laces  arofe  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pope  and  eardi.ials ; 
and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  foon  attrafted  by  the  treafures 
oPthe  church.  They  were  already  poffefftd  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  the  Venaiflin  country,  a  populous  and  fertile  fpot, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  popes,  in  1273,  by  Philip  III. 
king  of  Frar.ce;  and  the  fovcreignty  of  Avignon  was  after- 
wards  purchafed  from  the  youth  and  diftrcfs  of  Jane,  the 
firll  queen  of  Naples,  and  countefs  of  Provence,  for  the 
inadequate  price  of  80,000  florins.  Under  the  fhadow  of 
the  French  monarchy,  amidft  an  obedient  people,  the  pcpes 
enjoyed  an  honourable  and  tranquil  ftate,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  llrangers:  but  Italy  deplored  their  abfence;  and 
Rome,  in  folitade  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  un- 
govemable  freedom  which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the 
fuccelTor  of  St.  Peter.  As  the  old  members  of  the  facred 
coUcTe  died,  it  was  filled  with  French  cardinals,  who  beheld 
Rome  and  Italy  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  perpe. 
tuated  a  feries'  of  national,  and  even  provincial  popes,  at- 
tached by  indiffoluble  ties  to  their  native  country.  At 
length  the  celebrated  Petrarch  warmly  intercfttd  himfelf  in 
reftoring  the  Roman  bifliop  to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  dio- 
cefe;  and  he  addrefled  his  exhortations  to  five  fucccfTive 
popes,  with  an  eloquence  that  v.-as  infpircd  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  fentimeut,  and  the  freedom  of  language.  A%ignon, 
which  had  become  the  fink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the 
object  of  his  abhorrence  and  contempt;  and  whilft  heal- 
lowed  that  the  fuccclTor  of  St.  Peter  was  the  bifliop  of  the 
univerfal  church,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  but  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  apoftle  had 
Y  r  fixc4 
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fixed  his  everlaftiiip  throne.  Since  the  removal  of  the  holy 
fee,  the  facred  buildings  of  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican, 
their  altars  and  their  faints,  were  left  in  a  ftate  of  poverty 
and  decay ;  and  Rome  was  often  painted  under  the  image 
of  a  difconfulate  matron.  But  it  was  alleged,  that  the  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  fevcn  hills,  would  be  dilpelled  by  the 
prefence  of  their  lawful  fovcreign  j  eternal  fame,  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  pope  who  Uiould  dare  to  embrace  this  generous 
refolution.  Of  the  five  popes  to  whom  Petrarch  addrelTed 
his  exhortations,  the  three  firll,  John  XXII.,  Benedid  XII., 
and  Clement  VI.,  were  importuned  or  amufed  by  the  bold- 
ncfs  of  the  orator ;  but  the  memorable  change,  which  had 
been  attempted  by  Urban  V.,  between  the  years  1367  and 
1370,  was  finally  accomphflicd  by  Gregory  XI.  A.D. 
1377,  who  did  not  furvivc  his  return  to  the  Vatican  above 
fourteen  months.  His  deceafe  wr.s  followed  by  the  "  Great 
weilern  fchifm,"  which  began  after  the  deceafe  of  Gregory 
XI.,  A.  D.  I  C<^»  ^y  ^^^  election  of  Clement  VII.  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Urbaii  VI.,  and  continued  for  about  forty  years, 
till  the  council  of  Conftance,  A.D;  1414 — 1418,  when  the 
elevation  of  Martin  V.  was  the  sera  of  the  reftoration  and 
eftabhfliment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vatican.  During  this  in. 
terval,  there  were  two  popes,  one  refiding  at  Rome  or  in 
Italy,  and  the  other  at  Avignon.    SccSchisk. 

This  city  is  about  three  miles  and  two  furlongs  in  cir- 
cumference', and  is  in  general  irregular  and  badly  built;  but  it 
is  furrounded  by  walls  and  turrets  with  battlements,  not  unlike 
thofe  of  Rome,  and  its  public  edifices  are  large  and  grand, 
accordinor  to  the  tafte  of  the  fourteenth  centurj'.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  is  ancient,  and  is  one  of  the  bell 
adonied  in  the  city;  the  archiepifcopal  palace  overlooks  the 
Rhone,  the  city,  and  the  fields.  Thefe  buildings,  together 
with  the  mint,  adorn  a  large  fquare,  which  is  the  common 
walk  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church  of  the  Coelellines  is 
y£ry  magnificent,  and  is  full  of  fine  monuments.  The  uni- 
vcrfity  has  four  colleges;  the  place  in  which  the  Jews  have 
been  accuilomed  to  live  is  a  dillinft  quarter;  and  thofe  who 
pay  tribute  are  forbidden  to  leave  it  without  yellow  hats, 
and  the  women  alio  wear  fomething  yellow  about  their 
heads;  and  they  are  thus  dillinguiilied  from  the  Chrilliaii3. 
Their  number  is  confiderable,  though  the  diftridl  of  their  re- 
fidence  is  verj' confined.  Near  the  Rhone  is  a  large  rock, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  upon  which  is  a  platform, 
whence  the  whole  city  and  the  places  about  it  may  be  fcen. 
The  bridge,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  that  crofTcd 
the  Rhone,  was  demolilhcd  by  an  inundation  in  1699.  The 
fountain  of  Vauclufe,  which  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Sor- 
gucs  that  waters  the  city,  and  whither  Petrarch  often  re- 
tired to  indulge  his  grief  and  hopelefs  love,  is  fituated  in  a 
winding  valley,  forming  the  figure  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  about 
live  miles  from  Avignon.  The  fountain  is  a  bafon  of  water, 
fevcral  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  very  deep,  and  clear 
as  cryftal,  but  overfhaded  by  an  incumbent  rock.  The 
water  difcharged  from  this  fountain,  by  a  narrow  pafTage, 
forms  a  cafcade,  which  is  precipitated  along  a  rocky  chan- 
nel. The  rocks,  which  inveft  this  romantic  fpot,  are  worn 
by  time  and  the  inckinency  of  the  weather,  into  a  thoufand 
fantallic  formj.  And  on  one  of  the  pointed  extremities,  in 
a  fiiuation  almoll  inacceflible,  are  feen  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  caille,  projecting  over  the  water,  called  by  tht  pea- 
fants  "  11  Caltello  di  Petrarca;"  and  they  add,  that  Laura 
lived  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  under  the  bed  of 
which  was  a  fubterraneous  pafiage,  by  which  the  two  lovers 
vifited  each  other.  The  refidence  of  the  poet  was  much 
lower  down,  and  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the  Sorgucs,  as 
appears  from  his  account  of  it,  and  from  his  relation  of  his 
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contcfts  with  the  naiads  of  the  ftream,  who  daring  winter 
encroached  on  his  fmall  adjoining  territory:  but  no  remains 
of  it  are  now  to  be  difcovei-ed.  Below  the  bridge  is  an 
ifland,  where  the  oorgucs  joins  the  Rhone,  in  which  are 
feveral  houfes  of  pleafure.  The  inhabitants  of  Avignon 
were  eftimatcd  before  the  revolution  at  30,000,  I  coo  of 
thefe  being  ccckfiaftics,'  and  fome  hundreds  Jews.  N.  lat. 
43'  56'  55".   E.  long.  4°  48' 10". 

AviGNON-Av-;y,  called  alfo  Frauh-lerry,  in  Botany,  is 
the  fruit  of  a  (hrub,  by  fomc  authors  called  lycium ;  growing 
plentifully  near  Avignon,  and  other  parts  of  France.     See 
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AVIGNONET,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
carton  in  the  dil'.riftof  Vilkfrp.nche,  twenty  miles  fouth-eail 
of  Touloufe,  and  four  miks  fouth-eaft  of  Vilkfranche. 

AVILA,  GiLLES  Gonzales,  in  Biography,  a  Spanilh 
ecckfiattic  and  hiilorian  of  the  fevcnteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Avila,  and  acquired  at  Rome,  where  he  ftudied,  a 
great  knowledge  of  facred  and  civil  hillory.  On  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  had  an  ecckfiaftical  benefice  at  Salamanca;  and 
in  1612,  he  removed  to  Madrid,  and  was  appointed  hiftorio- 
grapher  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  So 
years.  His  principal  works,  publifijed  in  Spanilh,  were 
"  The  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Salamarca,"  and 
"  The  theatre  of  the  Churches  of  the  Indies,  &c."  Nbuv. 
Diet.  H  ill. 

Avila,  in  Geography,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
feated  on  the  river  Adaja,  on  a  large  plain,  furrounded  with 
mountains  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  vineyards,  and 
having  a  manufacture  of  cloths,  that  are  faid  to  be  equal 
to  thofe  of  Segovia.  It  is  fortified  by  nature  and  art, 
having  a  wall  9075  feet  in  circuit,  with  twenty-fix  lofty 
towers,  and  ten  handfome  gates.  It  has  feventeen  prin- 
cipal llreets,  containing  feveral  good  and  ftately  houfes; 
nine  fquares,  2000  houfes,  nine  pariflies,  and  as  many  mo- 
nafteries,  feven  nunneries,  two  colleges,  nine  hofpitak, 
eighteen  chapels,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  io,oco  ducats 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  other  poor  people. 
The  univerfity  was  founded  in  1445,  confirmed  by  pope 
Gregoi7XIII.  in  1538,  and  afterwards  enlarged;  and  its 
cathedral  has  eight  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  the 
fame  number  of  minor  canons.     N.  lat.  40°  35'.  W.long. 

4'  13'- 

This  city    has    been    rendered    famous    by    the  depofi- 

tion  of  Henry  IV.  A.D.  1465.  The  indignation  of 
the  Caflilian  nobility  againll  the  weak  and  flagitious  admi- 
niftration  of  this  prince,  led  them  to  combine  againft  him-, 
and  to  exercife  the  right,  which  they  arrogated  as  one  of  tlie 
privileges  of  their  order,  of  trying  and  of  pafling  fentence 
on  their  fovereign.  For  this  purpofe  they  crefted  a  fpacious. 
theatre  in  a  place  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  having 
prepared  an  image,  clad  in  royal  robes,  reprefenting  the 
king,  they  placed  it  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,, 
a  fceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  fword  of  jiiftice  by  its  fide. 
The  accufation  againft  the  king  was  then  read,  and  the 
fentence  of  depofition  was  pronounced  in  prefence  of  a 
numerous  afiembly;  and  whilft  the  feveral  charges  were  de- 
livered, they  proceeded  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  image,  to  fnatch  the  fword  of  jullice  from  its  fide,  to 
wreft  the  fceptre  from  its  hand,  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
whole,  to  tumble  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  V\"hen  this 
ceremony  was  finifhcd,  Don  Alfonfo,  Henry's  brother,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon  ir.  his  ftead.  Robert- 
fon's  Hift.  Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  1 79. 

Avila,  or  Aviks,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  near  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  nine  leagues  from  Ovicdo. 

Avila, 
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Ati  LA,?,  city  of  Soi:tli  America,  in  the  province  of  Oiiito, 
and  goveniraent  of  Qj.iixos,  fituate  in  S.  lat.  o"  44',  and  about 
2°  20'  E.  of  Quito.  It  is  lefs  than  Arcliidona,  a  fmali  city- 
lying  in  S.  lat.  one  degree  and  a  few  minutei,  and  about 
one  degree  fifty  minutes  E.  of  Quito.  Like  this  latter 
place,  its  houfes  are  of  wood  covered  with  llraw ;  and  as 
tlie  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Archidona  is  reckoned 
at  650  or  7"0,  and  confifts  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  Mcftizos, 
and  Mulattoes,  thcfe  of  Avila  fcarcely  amount  to  300  of 
both  fexes.  Like  the  other  it  has  one  prieft;  and  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  iurifdiftion  comprehends  fix  towns;  viz.  La  Con- 
ception, Loreto,  San  Salvador,  Motte,  Cota  Pini,  and  Santa 
Rofa. 

Avi  L  A  Fiicnte,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  fix  leagues 
from  Segovia. 

AVILER,  Augustin-Charles  D',  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  French  architedt,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1653,  and 
from  his  youth  devoted  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  architcfture. 
In  his  v.ay  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  ftnt  for  improvement 
by  the  royal  academy,  at  t'.ie  age  of  twenty,  he  was  carried 
inti5  flavery  by  an  Algerine  corfair,  and  in  this  fituation  he 
manifelled  his  talents  by  making  a  defign  for  a  grand 
mofque  at  Tunis.  After  fixteen  months  he  was  liberated, 
and  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Rome  for  five  years.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  placed  under  Manfart,  firft  architeft  to  the 
king,  and  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  conduct  of  all 
public  works.  His  "  Courfe  of  Architecture"  was  founded 
on  the  work  of  Vignola;  but  by  the  enlargement  of  that 
writer's  plan,  was  rendered  a  complete  treatife  of  the  art. 
It  has  been  much  efteemed;  the  firft  edition  was  that  of 
169!,  2  vols.  4to. ;  and  it  has  fince  paffed  through  feveral 
other  editions.  Being  invited  to  Montpelicr,  he  fuperin- 
tended  the  conftruAion  of  a  grand  triumphal  arch  to 
Louis  XIV.,  was  afterwards  appointed  architect  to  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  and,  befides  other  buildings  in  which 
he  was  employed,  he  erected  the  archiepifcopal  palace  at 
Touloufe.  He  died  at  Montpelier  in  1700.  Sloreri.  Gen. 
Biog. 

AVINO,  in  Geography,  a  tswn  of  North  America,  in 
the  province  of  New  Gailicia,  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
filver  mine;  between  Durango  and  Ellerena. 

AviNO,  La  Pansa,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
weftern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  between  two  of  the 
head-branches  of  Naflas  river. 

AVIORA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania, 
fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Tocat. 

AVIOTH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillrict  of  Stenay, 
three  miles  north  of  Montmed} . 

AVIRA,  in  Jndiiit  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Palmyrene.     Ptolemy. 

AVIS  IsDicus,  in  Jljironomy.  See  Apvs. 
Avis,  or  Aviz,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alcntejo,  giving  name  to  an  order  of  knights  ; 
three  leagues  weft  of  Eftremos.  The  land  furrounding  it 
is  covered  with  ciftus,  which  is  ufually  cut  down  once  in 
eight  years  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  fown  with  corn. 
iN.lat.  38^40'.  W.long.  7". 

Avis,  in  Heraldry,  a  military  order  of  knighthood,  in- 
ftituted  by  Alphonfo  Henriques  king  of  Portugal,  in  1 142, 
in  teftimony  of  the  great  fervices  done  for  him  at  the  ficge 
of  Lilbon,  by  the  "nobility  led  to  his  affiltance  by  Don 
Ferdinand  Ro'drigues  de  Monteyro,  whom  he  appointed 
to  be  their  grand  mailer.  For  fome  years  after  they  wore 
called  NouvlUc  Milice,  or  the  New  Military  ;  which  appel- 
lation continued  until  the  year  1 166,  when  they  having  taken 
Evora  by  furprife,  the  king  conferred  on  them  the  govers- 
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ment  of  that  town,  and  commanded  that  tVey  fhould  thence- 
forth be  called  Knights  of  Evora  :  laiUy,  the  fame  king 
having,  in  the  year  1 181,  taken  from  thcNIoors  a  place  very 
advantageoufly  fituated,  and  called  Avis,  granted  the  fame 
to  the  before-mentioned  knights,  on  condition  that  they 
ftiould  build  a  fort  in  that  place,  and  refide  therein.  The 
knights  accordingly  tranfplaated  themfrlves  thither,  and  from 
that  time  took  the  denomination  oi  Fnresd'/ivij.  liithcyear 
1204,  pope  Innocent  HI.  confirmed  this  order.  Tlie  badge 
of  the  order  is  a  crofsjlory,  enamelled  vert,  belween  each  angle 
a  Jleur-Je-l':s  or;  which  they  wear  pendant  to  a  green 
ribbon  round  the  neck  ;  and  the  fame  badge  is  embroidered 
on  the  left  flioulder  of  the  robe  of  ftatc,  which  is  of  white 
fattin. 

Avis,  Bird.  /Ives,  Birds,  among  Nafuralr^i,  the  fecond 
clafs  of  animals;  a  race  of  creatures  fufiiciently  diftinguifiied 
from  the  others  in  having  the  body  covered  with  feathers, 
two  feet,  and  two  wings  formed  for  flight.  Birds  have  the 
mandible  protracted  and  naked,  and  are  deftitute  of  external 
ears,  lips,  teeth,  fcrotum,  womb,  urinary  veifel  or  bladder, 
epiglottis,  corpus  callofum,  or  its  fornix  (covering  of  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  its  arch)  and  dia- 
phragm.— In  the  Linnrean  fyilem,  birds  are  divided  into  fix 
orders;  viz.  accipitrcs,  pica:,  anferes,  gralla:,  galliax,  and 
pafTeres.     See  Ornithology. 

Avis,  Longa,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Nieremberg 
to  the  hoitlattotl  of  the  Americans,  a  bird  remarkable  foriti 
fwiftnefs  in  running.  The  hoitlattotl  appears  to  be  the 
phafumuj  mexicanus  of  Gmchn,  znd  courier  pheaj'jnl  of  La- 
tham. 

Avis  Nivea,  a  name  under  which  Nieremberg  has  de- 
fcribed  an  American  bird  of  the  fize  of  a  thrudi ;  of  a  brown 
and  black  colour  on  the  back,  and  yellow  under  tlie  belly; 
it  imitates  the  human  voice,  and  is  called  by  the  nativet 
ceoan. 

Avis  Penn'ipulchra,  the  nam.e  of  an  American  bird  df- 
fcribed  by  Nieremberg,  and  called  by  the  Indians  quet-^allototl. 
It  is  tlie  fize  of  a  pigeon,  and  is  faid  to  be  all  over  tiie  body 
of  the  more  beautiful  colours  of  the  peacock.  The  fpecici 
alluded  to  is  not  accurately  known;  and  Ray  has  arranged 
it  with  fome  others  as  doubtful  kinds. 

Avis  Scica,  or  Hoaali.  See  Ardea  Hoactli,  Gmelin; 
and  Hoiii,  BuiTon. 

Avis  tropicorum,  znA  avit  rales  farcados,  the  name  of  a 
bird,  among  old  authors,  called  in  Enghfli  the  tropic  Lird i 
and  by  Gmelin  Phaeton  Aethereus. 

Avis  Fenii,  "  the  bird  of  the  wind,"  or  heathtototi; 
ccatototl,  f.  avis  venti  altera,  Ray,  &c.  obfolete  names  of  the 
Mergus  Encullatos,  or  hooded  merganfer,  of  America. 

Avis  Paradifi,  bird  of  Paradife.     See  Paradisea. 

Ay n  Mexicana granSs  rubra,  Seba.  See  LoxiA  Mexi- 
can a. 

A\is  Ignota piperini.  Gefner.     See  Emberiza  Nivalis. 

Avis  Americana  eri/lata  rubeira,  Seba.  See  PlPRA  Ru- 
betra. 

Avis  Mexicana  altera,  Seba.  See  Pira  Ervthroce- 
phala,  &c.  &c. 

AVISE,  ill  Geography,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
duchy  of  Aofta,  in  the  grand  Doria,  eight  miles  weft  of 
Aofta. 

AVISO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavora,  i\yi  miles  eaft  tf  Sora. 

Aviso,  Itahan,  advtj'o,  chiefly  ufed  in  matters  of  Com- 
merce, denotes  advice,  piece  of  intelligence,  or  advertife- 
inent,  to  notify  fome  event  or  matter  worthy  of  know- 
ledge. 

AVISON,  CHiRLES,    in  Biography,  orgaaiil  of  Ncw- 
Y  V  2  caftic. 
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caftlf,  wa<i  an  ingenious  and  poli(hed  rran,  efteemed  and  rc- 
fpcdlcd  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  an  elegant  writer  nj-on 
his  art.  He  hnd  vifited  Italy  early  in  his  youth,  and  at  his 
return,  havinn;  received  inllruttions  from  Gemiiiiani,  a  bias 
in  his  Compofitions  for  Violins,  and  in  his  Elfay  on  Miilical 
ExpreiTion,  towards  thjt  mafter,  is  nianifeft.  Ramean  was 
likewife  his  mod.'l  in  harpfichord  miulc  ;  and  Marcello's 
pfahns  were  much  over-rated  by  him,  in  order  to  depreciate 
Handel  ;  whom  he  cenlined  more  by  implication  than  open 
hoftility.  We  find  in  his  book,  which  is  elegantly  written, 
and  in  the  prefaces  to  his  mnfical  compofitions,  many  pre- 
judices, particularly  agninil  German  fymphonies;  afciibing 
"to  them  the  corruption  and  decay  of  miific  I  His  com- 
pofitions for  the  harpfichord,  when  played  by  the  late  lady 
Milbanke,  and  accompanied  by  Giardiiii,  had  a  pleafing 
cfFcil.  They  were  formed  on  the  plan  of  Rameau's  con- 
certos, as  thofe  for  violins  were  on  the  concertos  of  Ge- 
miniani ;  and  there  was  the  f ime  difference  between  them  in 
point  of  excellence,  as  is  always  difcovcrable  between  an 
original  production,  and  an  imitation. 

His  violin  concertos  were  revived,  after  they  became  of 
age,  at  the  concert  of  ancient  mufic  ;  where  20  years  arc  the 
period  which  renders  mufical  compofitions  venerable.  Here 
thev  are  Hill  played  in  turn  with  thofe  of  Corelli,  Gcmi- 
niani,  Handel,  and  San  Martini  ;  with  wliofe  produdtions, 
however,  they  but  ill  fupport  a  parallel :  they  want  force, 
eorrciSnefs,  and  originality,  fnfficient  to  be  ranked  very  high 
■among  the  works  of  mafters  of  the  firfl  clafs. 

AVITUS,  Sextus  Alcimus  Ecdicius,  a  Chriftian 
divine,  bifiiop  of  Viennc  in  France,  was  nephew  to  Marcus 
Mscilius  Avitus,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  and  flouriihedat  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  He  fucceedcd  his  father  Ify- 
chius  in  the  fee  of  Vienne,  in  the  year  490.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Clovis,  the  firft  Chrillian  king  of  Fiance,  and 
contributed  to  his  converfion.  As  a  zealous  opponent  of 
tbe  Arians,  he  reclaimed  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gnndians,  from  his  connexion  with  this  feft,  to  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  he  prefided  in  the  council  of  Epaon  in 
517,  and  in  that  of  Lyons  in  523,  in  which  year  he  died. 
He  wrote  87  letters  on  fubjefts  that  formed  the  difputes  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fermons,  and  poems  on  the  Mo- 
faic  hiftory,  and  in  praife  of  virginity.  His  ftyle  is  faid 
to  have  been  harfh,  obfcure,  and  intricate.  His  works  were 
puhlifhed  by  Sirmond  in  8vo.  with  notes,  in  1643.  Flis 
poems  have  been  printed  feparately  at  Frankfort,  in  1507, 
at  Paris  in  1509,  and  at  Lyons  in  1536.  Cave  HilL  Lit. 
vol.  i.   p.  461.     Nouv.  Did.  Hirt. 

AViUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  (Hefpena, 
Fabr.),  with  entire  wings,  above  and  beneath  brown,  with 
two  blue  (Ireaks  near  the  tip.     This  infeit  inhabits  India. 

AVIZE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  F.?.:;ce,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Epernay,  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Rheims. 

AUK,  orAwK,  m  Ornithology.      See  Alca. 

AUKEB,  the  Arafric  name  of  the  great  eagle. 

AUKLAND,  or  Bishop  Aukland,  in  Geogrnphy. 
See  Auckland. 

AUL.     See  Awl. 

AITLA,  in  our  Ancient  Latu  Booh,  fignifics  a  court 
baron — Aula  iliiiem  tenta  quarto  die  Aiigujl,  &c. 

Aula  ecckfu  is  fometimes  ufed  for  what  we  now  call  nav'ts 
tcclefte.     See  Nave. 

Aula  reg'm,  or  reght  a  court  eftablifhed  by  WilHam  the 
Conqueror  in  his  own  hall,  compofed  of  the  king's  great 
ofKcers  of  ftatc,  who  refided  in  his  palace,  and  were  ufually 
attendant  on  his  perfon.  Thcfe  were  the  lord  high 
conftable  and  lord  marefchal,  who  chiefly  prefided  ia  mat- 
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ters  of  honour  and  of  arms,  determining  according  to  the 
law  military  and  the  law  of  nations  ;  the  lord  high  lleward, 
and  lord  great  chamberlain  ;  the  lleward  of  the  houfchold  ; 
the  lord  chancellor,  whofe  peculiar  office  it  was  to  keep 
the  king's  feal,  and  examine  all  fuch  writs,  grants,  and  let- 
ters, as  were  to  pafs  under  that  authority  ;  and  the  lord 
high  treafurcr,  who  was  the  principal  advifer  in  all  matters 
rtLting  to  the  revenue.  Thefe  high  officers  were  afiifted 
by  certain  perfons  learned  in  tiic  laws,  who  were  called  the 
king's  jnlliciars  or  juftices  ;  and  by  the  greater  barons  of 
parliament,  all  of  whom  had  a  feat  in  the  "  Aula  Regia," 
and  formed  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal,  or  rather  of  advice, 
in  matters  of  great  moment  and  difficulty.  All  thefe,  in  their 
feveral  departments,  trai:fafied  all  fccular  bufmcfs  both  crimi- 
nal and  civil,  and  likewife  the  matters  of  tiie  revenue;  and 
over  all  prefided  one  fpecial  magi'lrate,  called  the  chief 
jufticiar,  or  "  capitalis  julHciarius  totius  Angliie  ;"  who 
was  alfo  the  principal  minlller  of  ilate,  the  fecond  man  in 
the  kingdom,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  guardian  of  the 
realm  in  the  king's  abfence.  This  great  officer  principally 
determined  the  va!l  variety  of  caufes  that  arofc  in  his  ex- 
tenfive  jniifdiclion  ;  and  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
he  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  dangerous  to  the 
•  government  which  employed  him.  This  formidable  tribu- 
nal, which  received  appeals  from  all  the  courts  of  the  barons, 
and  decided  in  the  laft  refort  on  the  ellates,  honour,  and 
lives  of  the  barons  themfelves  ;  and  which,  being  wholly 
compofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  removeable  at 
the  king's  pleafure,  and  having  the  king  himlclf  for  pre- 
fident,  kept  the  firtl  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  under  the 
fame  control  as  the  meanell  fubjefl. 

This  great  univtrfal  court  being  bound  to  follow  the 
king's  houfehold  in  all  his  progrefies  and  expeditions,  the 
trial  of  common  caufes  was  found  very  burthenfome  to  the 
fubjeft  ;  and,  therefore,  king  John,  who  alfo  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  jufticiar,  very  readily  confented  to. that  article, 
which  now  forms  the  1  ith  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
enafts,  "  that  commuma  plac'ita  non  fe quant ur  curiam  regis,  fed 
tenenntur  in  aliquo  certo  loco.'"  This  certain  place  was  c!la- 
bliflied  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  the  place  where  the  "  aula 
regis"  originally  fate,  when  the  king  refided  in  that 
city  ;  and  there  it  hath  ever  fince  continued.  The 
court  being  thus  rendered  fixed  and  ftationary,  the  judges 
becam.e  fo  too,  and  a  chief,  with  other  juftices  of  the  Com- 
mon Pitas,  was  thereupon  appointed  ;  w  ith  jurifdittion  to 
hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  land,  and  injuries  merely 
civil  between  one  fubjeft  and  another.  The  ■'  aula  regia" 
being  thus  ftripped  of  fo  confiderable  a  branch  of  its  jurif- 
diftion,  and  the  power  of  the  chief  juiliciar  being  alfo 
confiderably  curbed  by  many  articles  in  the  Great  Charter, 
the  authority  of  both  began  to  decline  apace  under  the 
long  and  troublefome  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  example,  the  other  feveral  offices  of  the 
chief  jufticiar  were,  under  Edward  I.  (who  new  modelled 
the  whole  frame  of  our  judicial  polity),  fubdivided  and 
broken  into  diftinft  courts  of  judicature.  Blaekft.  Com. 
vol.  i.  p.  38 — 40.  De  Lolme  on  the  Conftitution  of  Eng- 
land, p.  14,  &c.  See  the  articles  Court  of  Common  Pleas^ 
of  Exchequer,  and  of  King's  Bench,  &c.  &c. 

Aula,  in  Geography.     See  Avcla. 

Aula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  of  Peloponnefus, 
in  Arcadia,  where  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god 
Pan. 

AULADIS,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Ptc- 
lemy. 

AULiE,  a  part  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia,.  between  Tarfus  atjd 
Anchiale.    Suidas,. 

AUL/EI 
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AUL^I  M-EviA,  the  walls  of  Aulrcir,  a  mantlme 
place  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Eiixine  fc?.,  '.ot  far  from  Apol- 
lori'a,  ami  at  fomt  diilance  north  from  SalmydcfTi'.':. 

AULANA,  a  town  of  Paieftinc,  30  iladia  dillant  from 
Jenifalem.     Hegefippi:s. 

AULAS,  111  Giigraphy,  a  town  of  Fraiicr,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Card,  and  chiaf  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  dillricl  of  Le  Vigan,  near  Le  Vij^an. 

AULAX,  in  Botany.     See  Protea. 

AULCESTER.     SeeALCESTER. 

AULEXDORF,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  c.rcle  of  Swahia,  ar.d  barony  belonfjing  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Konigfc^g,  feattd  on  a  hillnear  the  Schus,  eight 
miles  r.ojth  of  Kavcnfpurg.  N.  lat.  47^  56'.  E.  long.^g^" 
30'v 

AULEON  Sinus,  in  Jndenl  Geography,  a  gulf  of 
Thrace,  near  Byzantium.. 

AULERCI  Brannocices,  a  people  fuhjeft  to  the 
^dui,  who  ai-e  fuppofcd  to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  Gaul, 
where  is  now  the  canton  called  Briennois,  near  the  Loire, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Macon. — A.  Cenomanl,  a  people  who 
inhabited  that  part  of  Gaul  which  now  forms  the  diocefe 
of  Mans. — A.  Eburovices,  a  people  who  occupied  the 
countrj'  which  is  now  the  diocefe  of  Evreux  :  their  capital 
was  Mediolanum. 

AULETES,  avXuT):,-,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  fliite-plavcr. 
One  of  the  Ptolen-.ies,  kings  of  Egypt,  father  of  Cleo- 
patra, bore  the  furname  or  denomination  of  Aiihtss. 

AULETTA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Priiicipato  Citra,  four 
miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Cangiano. 

AULI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Europe,  in 
Macedonia,  who  occupied  a  town,  to  which  they  gave  their 
name. 

ALTLIC,  AuLicA,.an  aCl  which  a  young  divine  maintains 
in  fome  foreign  univerfities,  upon  the  admiffion  of  anew 
doftor  of  divinity.  It  is  fo  called  from  the  Latin  au!a,  a 
ball ;  it  being  in  the  hall  of  the  univerfity  that  this  aft  is 
ufually  held. 

The  perfon  who  prefides  at  the  difputation,  is  the  fame 
that  is  to  take  the  doftor's  cap. 

AuLic,  Au/icus,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
officers  of  the  emperor,  who  cornpofe  a  fuperior  court  of 
council,  which  has  an  univcrfal  junfdiclion,  and  without 
appeal,  over  all  the  fubjedts  of  the  empire,  in  all  proceffes  en- 
tered therein. 

All  caufes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  iurifdiftion, 
together  with  fuch  as  rcfpeCl  the  territories  which  held  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  properly  to  the  jurifdiiftion  of 
the  aulic  council.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon  the 
modc-1  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace  inftitiited  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  It  depended  not  upon  the  ftates 
of  the  empire,  but  upon  the  emperor  ;  who  h.is  the  right  of 
appoiiiting,  at  pleafure,  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  compofcd. 
Maximilian,  in  order  to  procure  fome  compenfation  for  the 
diminution  of  his  authority,  by  the  powers  veiled  in  the 
imperial  chamber,  prevailed  on  the  diet  A.  D.  15 12,  to 
give  its  confent  to  the  eftablifhm.ent  of  the  aulic  council. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  objetl  of  policy  in  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  extend  the  jurifdidtion,  and  fupport  the 
authority  of  the  aulic  council,  and  to  circumfcribe  and 
weaken  thofe  of  the  imperial  chamber ,  for  which  the  te- 
dious forms  and  dilatory  proceeding  of  this  chamber  have 
furnifhed  the  emperor  with  pretexts.  "  Lites  Spirae,"  ac- 
cording to  the  witticilm  of  a  German  lawyer,  "  fpirant,  fed 
nunquam  exfpirant  ;"  fuch  delays  are  unavoidable  in  a  court 
compofcd  of  members  named  by  ftates,  jealous  of  each  other. 
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Whereas  the  judges  of  the  aulic  council,  depending  on  one 
mailer,  and  being  rcfponfible  to  him  alone,  are  more  viuo. 
rou3  and  dccifuc     Puffcndorf,  de  Statu  Imptr.  Germ.  c.  v. 

The  aulic  council  is  ellablilhed  by  the  emperor,  who  no- 
n-.inatcs  the  officers ;  but  the  elector  of  Mentz  has  a  richt 
of  vii.ting  ,t.-It  is  compofcd  of  a  prcfident,  who  is  a  ca- 
tha.ie  ;  a  vice-chancellor,  prcfented  by  thecledorof  Mentz  • 
aiid  of  eighteen  zi^.f^ors,  or  counfcllors,  nine  whereof  arc 
1  roteftants,  and  nine  Romanifts.  They  are  divided  into 
two  benches,  one  of  which  h  occupied  by  the  roLLs.  and 
the  other  by  the  lawyers.—They  hold  their  affcmblies  in 
the  prcfence  of  the  emperor  ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  called 
'jullitium  imperatoris,"  the  "  emperor's  juftice :"  and 
"  auhc  council,"  becaufe  theirs  follows  the  emoeror's  court, 

au/a,  and  has  Us  refid.nce  in  the  plnce  where'  he  i-; This 

court  clafhes  a  little  with  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spires  ; 
as  they  are  preventive  of  each  other ;  it  not  being  al- 
lowed to  move  any  caiife  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nor 
can  the  emperor  himfeif  hinder  or  fufpend  the  dccifions  of 
either  court ;  much  lefs  call  any  cauft  before  himfeif,  which 
has  been  once  before  them,  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates 
of  the  empire.  Yet,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fame  council  forbears 
making  a:iy  peremptory  conclufion,  without  the  emperor's 
paiticipafon  ;  and  only  decrees  thus,  "  Fiat  votum  ad 
Caefarem  ;"  that  is,  make  a  report  hereof  to  the  emperor 
ID  h's  privy-council. 

/d'^V'^"'^^'  '"  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^na 
(Bomiyx)  that  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  anterior 
wings  are  greyifh  dotted  with  vellow  ;  poilerior  ones  fulvous, 
fpottcd  with  black.     Lin.  Fn.  Suec. 

•  ■^^^^^'*^'  '"  Geography,  a  town  of  Germanv,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  and  bithopric  of  NaumberTj  fix 
miles  north  of  Zeitz.  " 

AULICUS,  in  Conchology,  3  fpecies  of  CoNus,  marked 
with  brown  reticulated  veini,  and  interrupted  bands  of  the 
fame  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  may  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  the  tonus  lexlile,  being  extremely  variable  in  its 
colours  and  marks.  Gmelin  mentions  feven  different  kinds, 
with  references  to  different  figures  in  the  works  of  Martini^ 
Knorr,  and  Seba  ;  the  moil  remarkable  is  the  fourth  variety, 
the  (hell  of  which  is  yellowilh-brown  inftead  of  white,  and 
marked  reticulariy  with  heart-ffiaped  fpots,  difpofed  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

AuLici.-s,'in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx  [Cairt. 
d'mm  Fab.)  Thorax  fmooth  and  ihining :  body  opake,  black  ; 
wing-cafes  fmooth  ;   antenna:  (hort.      Inhabits  Europe. 

AuLicus,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  that  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica ;  the  colour  is  red  and  black,  varied  with  a  black  band 
on  the  upper  wings  ;  lower  wings  bbck  with  a  white  line 
at  the  bafe.  Tiiis  is  c'lmex  irroraiut  of  Thunberg,  Nov.  Inf. 
or  at  lea'fl  a  ^ariety  of  it. 

AuLicus,  a  fpecicsof  Cryptocephalus  {.C'ljlcla)  found 
in  Africa,  efptcially  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
black,  with  a  rufous  thorax,  and  azure-blue  wing-cafes. 
Fabricius. 

AuLicus,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Coldber,  having' 
184  abdominal  plates,  and  lixty  fub-caudal  fcales.  It  is  of 
a  greyiih  colour  with  numerous  linear  white  bands  which 
bifurcate  on  t!ic  fides ;  on  each  fide  behind  the  head  is  a 
triangular  whit.-  fpot,  and  thefe  almoft  unite  at  the  nape.  The 
len;4th  of  this  kind  is  about  fix  inches,  and  its  diameter  one 
third  of  an  inch.  It  inhabits  America,  and  is  deemed  a 
poifonous  fnake. 

AULIS,  in  Anaent  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  Boco- 
tia,  lituate  at  the  bottom  ot  a  f.^'all  gulf,  oppofjte  to 
Chalcis  of  Eubaa ;  and  famous  for  being  the  place  whei« 
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the  Grecian  chiefs  refolved  upon  the  dedniAion  of  Tioy. 
The  diftria  belonging  to  it,  and  called  "  Aulide,"  lay 
toward  Euripiis,  in  that  part  which  feparated  Bccotia  from 
Euba-n.  Diana  had  a  temple  in  this  territory,  with  u  ilatue 
of  white  marble  holding  a  flambeau  in  the  hand. 

AULLENE,  ill  Geography,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica,  four  miles  north  of  Tallano. 

AULNAGER,  in  Commerce.     See  Ai-mAGCR. 
AULNAY,    in    Geo^rnphy,    a    town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  plate  of  a  canton  in 
the  d=1ri£t  of  Vire,  4J  leagues  fouth-wcll  of  Caen. 
A lJLO,  a  Grecian  long  meafure.     See  Measure. 
AULOCRENE,  in  Andent  Geo^^raphy,  a  mountain  of 
Phrygia,  towards  t!ie  north-ealt  of  Apamxa-Cibotos. 

AULON,  a  valley  of  Pakllinc,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  from  Libanns  to  the  defert  of  Ph-ran. 
Scvthopolis,  Jericho,  and  Tiberias  were  iituated  in  this 
valley. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Meffenia,  upon  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  north  of  Elcdra.-Alfo,  a  town  and  port  of  the 
Macedonian  fea,  in  the  country  of  the  Taulanlians.  Pto- 
lemy.— Alfo,  a  town  of  Pcloponnefus,  in  Laconia. — ^^Alfo, 
another   in  Arcadia.— Another  ancient  town  in  the  i(lc  of 

Crete Alfo,    a  hill  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  which  was 

fertile  in  vines,    and  faid  by  Horace  not  to  be  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Falernum. 

AULOS,  in  Concbology,  a  name  by  which  feveral  of 
the  ancient  writers  call  the /o/c-n,  or  as  it  is  rather  improperly 
named  the  razor-fijlo. 

AULPS,  or  Aups,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  dillria  of  Barjols,  81  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Frejns. 

AULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillricl  of  Abbe- 
Tille,  five  leagues  vv-cfl  of  Abbeville. 

AULUS  GELLius,orAGF.LLius,in5;(3fra//'_)',aRoman 
grammarian  and  critic,  flourilhcd  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
born,  in  the  fecond  centur)-,  under  the  emperors  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  He  ftudied  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  philofophy  at  Athens,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  fociety  of  Calvifius  Tamus,  Peregrinus  Proteus, 
Herodes  Atticus  and  other  learned  perfons.  Having 
travelled  through  Greece,  he  returned  to  Rome,  devoted 
liimfelf  to  the  lludy  and  praftice  of  the  law,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge.  From  the  frequent  citations  of  his  w^orks 
by  writers  on  Roman  law,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  at- 
tained to  confiderable  reputation  in  his  profcflion.  His 
*'  Nodes  Atticx,"  or  "  Attic  Nights,"  the  only  work  ex- 
tant, and  the  greatell  part  of  which  was  written  at  Athens, 
furnifhing  an  amiifmg  occupation  for  many  long  winter 
evenings,  is  a  coUcftion  of  incidents,  and  anecdotes,  hifto- 
rical  and  biographical,  with  critical  obfervations  and  reflec- 
tions on  various  authors  and  topics,  originally  compiled  for 
the  inflruaion  and  entertainment  of  his  children,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  by  many  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  that 
are  not  elfewhere  to  be  found.  It  was  edited  in  folio,  at 
Rome,  in  1469,  by  Swinheim  and  Panertz  ;  a  fecond  edition 
was  publiflied  in  1472,  by  Jenfon  at  Venice  ;  in  the  fixteenth 
century  are  found  the  editions  of  Aldus,  8vo.  at  Venice,  in 
1515;  of  Paris,  in  folio,  1519,  1524,  1536  ;  of  Balll,  8vo. 
in  1526;  of  Paris,  8vo.  in  1585,  with  the  critical  notes  of 
H.  Stephens.  Editions  of  a  later  date  are  thofe,  in  ufu;n 
Delphini,  8ro.,  1681  ;  of  the  Elzevirs  at  Amfterdam,  1651, 
iSmo. ;  atLeyden,  c.im  notis  variorum,  1660;  by  Grono- 
tius  4to.  in  1706;  an  1  at  Leipfick,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  by 
Conradus,  in  1762.  An  elegant  tranflation  of  this  amufing, 
tut  frequently  obfcure  and  difficult  author,  with   valuable 
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•notes,  was  given  in  Englilh,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  bv  Mr.  Beloe, 
in  1795.  Prcf.  to  Bcloc's  tranflation.  Fabr.  Eib.  J^at.  1.  i. 
c.  I.   t.ii.  p.  I,  &c. 

AUMA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Geraany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  circle  of  Neuftadt,  forty-four  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Leipfick,  and  lix  E,  S.  E.  of  Neuftadt. 

AUMA  Wewinge/,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  two  miles  S.  E.  of  Auma. 

AUMALE,  a  town  of  I'rance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftria  of 
Neufchatel,  nine  leagues  S.  E.  of  Dieppe,  and  eleven  N.  E. 
of  Rouen.  N.  lat.  49="  46'.  E.  long.  1°  38'. 
AUMOXE, or  Alms.  See  Alms. 
AUMONT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftria  of  St.  Chely  ;  five  leagues  N.  W.  of  Mende. 

AUN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
fortv  four  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Zarcng. 

AUNALASCHKENSIS,  in  Ormthology,  a  fpecies  of 
Oriolus  that  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Oonalafchka.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches  ;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  fpot  ttnder  the  eyes,  and  chin  white  ;  throat  and 
breaft  ferruginous  brown.  Gmtlin.  The  beak  and  legs  are 
brown. 

AUNAY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nyevre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftria  of  Chateau-Chinon  ;  nine  miles  north  of  Moulins. 
— Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftria  of  St. 
Jean  d'Angely  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Jean  d'An- 
gely. 

AUNCEL-Weicht,  quafi  Handj'alc-We'ight,  an  ancient 
mode  of  weighing  by  a  kind  of  balance,  confifting  of  fcalcs 
hanging  on  hooks  fattened  at  each  end  of  a  beam  or  flaft", 
which  a  man  lifts  up  by  his  hand  or  forc-fingcr,  aid  fo  dif- 
covers  the  equality  or  difference  between  the  weight  and  the 
thing  weighed.  There  being  great  deceits  praaifed  in 
thefe  weights,  they  were  prohibited  by  feveral  ftatutes :  and 
the  even  balance  alone  commanded.  The  word  is  ftill  ulcd 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  to  fignify  meat  fold  by  poifing 
in  the  hand,  without  putting  it  into  the  fcales.  See  Stil- 
Yard. 

AUNCESTOR,    JfflJ'e  of  Mart  d'.     See  Assise. 
AUNCESTREL  Homage.     SeeHoMAGH. 
AUNE,  in  Commerce,  a  long  meafure  ufcd  in  France  and 
other  countries,  of  different  lengths  in  different  places.    See 
Ell. 

AuNE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  England,  v.'hich  runs 
into  the  lea  near  Plymouth. 

AUNE  AU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftria 
of  Chartres  ;  four  leagues  eaft  of  Chartres. 

AUNEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftria  of  Beau- 
vais  ;  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Beauvais. 

AUNGERVYLE,  Richard,  or  Rkhard  of  Bury,  in 
Biography,  an  Englifh  bifliop,  was  born  at  St.  Edmundf- 
bury,  in  Suffolk,  in  1281,  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  became 
a  Benediaine  monk  at  Durham.  He  was  tutor  to  prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  III.  ;  and  upon  his  acceflion 
to  the  throne,  he  was  loaded  with  honours  and  preferments. 
In  1333,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Durham  ;  in  1334, 
he  was  appointed  high  chancellor ;  and  in  1336,  treafiirer 
of  England.  He  was  himfelf  eminently  learned,  and  a 
great  patron  and  encourager  of  learning.  Petrarch,  with 
whom  he  correfponded,  calls  him  "  virum  ardcntis  ingenii." 
He  was  a  great  colkaor  of  books,  and  pofFefFed,  it  is  faid, 
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more  books  tlian  all  tlie  bifhops  of  England  together.  Not- 
witliftatiding  the  cx])ence  which  he  incurred  in  this  way,  by 
employing  perfons  to  colleil  books  for  him  abroad,  and  alto 
binders,  illuminators,  and  writers  in  his  feveral  palaces,  he 
was  dillingnilhed  by  his  charity  and  benef  cence.  He  does 
i:ot  fcem  to  have  ci.ntented  himfelf  merely  wiih  the  pofrcffion 
of  a  large  library  ;  for  tie  was  a  diligent  ihident ;  and  it  was 
his  cuftom  for  forae  of  his  attendants  to  read  to  him  at  his 
meals,  and  afterwards  to  difcourfe  with  his  chaplains  on  the 
f;il)jc(3ts  tiiat  occurred.  His  "  Philobiblos  "  was  a  curious 
treatile,  finiihed  at  Auckland  in  134.5,  when  he  was  lixty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  containing  a  declaration  in  praife  of 
books,  with  directions  concerning  tht  prefervation  and  ufe 
of  them.  It  was  printed  at  Spires  in  1483;  at  Pads,  in 
1500  ;  at  Oxford,  in  1599,  4to.  ;  and  at  Leipfic,  in  1674, 
at  the  clofe  of  "  Phiiologicarum  Epiilolarum  Centuria  una." 
This  work  is  diftributed  into  twenty  cb.apters  ;  in  which, 
among  other  particulars,  he  aficrts,  that  books  are  to  be 
preferred  to  riches  and  pleafures  ;  that  they  are  niifufed 
only  by  ignorant  people  ;  that  the  ancients  furpaffed  the 
moderns  in  hard  ftudy  ;  that  learning  arrives  at  perfeftion 
by  degrees,  and  that  he  had  provided  for  ftudents  Greek 
and  Hebrew  grammars  in  his  libi-aries ;  that  the  law  and 
kw  books  are  not  properly  learning  ;  that  grammar  is  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  and  ncceflary  ;  that  poetry  alfo  is  ufeful  ;  b'lt 
he  makes  an  apology  for  admitting  poets  into  his  collection, 
obferving,  "  we  have  not  neglcfted  tlie  fables  of  the  poets." 
Aungervyle  founded  a  noble  Library  at  Oxford  for  the  ufe 
of  ftudents,  and  appointed  five  keepers,  to  whom  he  granted 
yearly  falaries.  This  learned  and  worthy  prelate  died  at 
Auckland,  in  his  diocefe  of  Durham,  April  24,  1345. 
Eiog.  Brit.       Wharton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  i.    2d  Prcl.      Dilf. 

p.   120,    12  1. 

AUNIS,  in  Geography,  a  diftrift  o£  France,  which,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Saintongc,  but 
is  now  with  Saintonge  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente  ;  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Saint- 
onge, on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  Poi- 
tou,  and  comprehends  tiie  ifles  of  Re  and  Oleron.  It  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Sevre  and  Charente,  and  has  feveral 
good  harbours  along  the  coaft.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  corn  and  wine  ;  the  fwaiiipy  parts 
afford  good  pailurage,  and  the  falt-mar'hcs  vield  an  excel- 
lent fait,   which  is  a  conliderable  article  of  commerce. 

AUNOT.  See  An  NOT. 

AUNOY,  Mary  Catherine  Jumelle  De  Cerne- 
viLLE,  Countcf  of,  in  Biography,  a  diftinguifhed  writer  of 
fiftion  and  romance  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fevcnteenth 
century,  was  niece  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Defloges,  and 
wife  of  the  count  D'Aunoy.  She  wrote  with  fluency  of 
flyle  and  facility  of  invention  ;  and  her  "  Contes  des  Fees" 
or  merry  talcs,  and  "  Aventurss  d'Hippolyte  Comte  de 
Duglas,"  or  adventures  of  Hippolytus  earl  Douglas,  are 
r.ead  v.'ith  pleafure  by  tliofe  who  merely  feek  amufement. 
Some  of  her  other  pieces,  uniting  hiilory  with  fable,  fuch 
as  "  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the  moft  remarkable  Events  in 
Europe  from  1672  to  1679,"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Spain,"  "  Hiftory  of  John  of  Bourbon,  prince  de  Caren- 
cy,"  are  lefs  valued.  She  died  in  1705.  Nouv.  Dift. 
Hift. 

AUNUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio,  of  a 
blue  colour  with  a  black  border  and  three  fmall  tails  ;  black 
beneath  and  ftriped  with  white.  Craner,  Gmelin,  &c. 

AVOCADO,  or  AvocATO,  Pear,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies 
©f  laurus.      See  Laurus. 

AVOCATORIA,  a  mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
jnauy,  dirodled  to  fo.T.c  priacc  or  fubjcft  of  the  empire,  to 
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flop  liis  unlawfiil  proceedings  in  any  caufe  brought  by  way 
of  appeal  bi-fore  him. 

AVOCETTA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Recur vi- 
ROSTRA  that  is  diflinguifhed  from  two  other  birds  of  ihe 
fame  genus,  in  being  variegated  only  with  black  and  white 
Einn.  Gmel.  &c. 

Tlie  length  of  this  bird  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  ; 
it  has  a  fmall  body,  and  legs  remarkably  long  ;  iridcs  ha- 
zel ;  crown  black;  front  of  the  neck,  breaft,  back,  belly, 
and  outer  part  of  the  wings  white  ;  legs  blueil>.-black ; 
beak  black,  about  th.rce  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
like  the  reft  of  the  genus,  {lender,  flexible,  turning  upwards 
towards  the  end,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 

"  This  bird  is  common  in  winter  on  the  caftcrn  coafti  of 
England,  particularly  thofc  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ;  and 
fometimes  on  the  lakes  of  Shropfliirc.  They  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  breeding  feafon,  in  the  fens  about  Foff- 
dyke  Wafli  in  Lincohifliire,  and  in  the  fens  of  Cambridge- 
fhire.  They  feed  on  worms  and  infeds,  whicli  they  fcoop 
out  of  the  mud  and  fand  ;  and  are  fometimes  obfcrved  to 
wade  or  fwim,  but  always  clofe  to  the  fhore. 

"  They  lay  two  eggs,  which  are  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  a  pigeon.  Pennant  fays  they  are  white,  tinged 
with  green,  and  marked  with  large  black  fpots.  In  the 
defcnplion  of  them  given  by  Latham  it  is  obferved,  they 
are  of  a  cinereous  grey,  whimfically  marked  with  deep 
brownifli-black  patches  of  irregular  fizcs  and  fhapes,  bcfide* 
fome  under  markings  of  a  du(l<y  hue. 

"  The  avocet  is  far  more  frequent  in  fome  other  parts  of 
Europe  than  in  this  country.  Albin  fays,  in  Rome  and 
Venice  ihcy  are  common  ;  and  according  to  Saleme,  they 
are  fo  plentiful  on  the  coafts  of  Bas  Poictou,  that  the  pea- 
fants  take  tiicir  eggs  by  thoufands.  They  are  alfo  found 
iu  Ruflia  and  Sibena,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  north- 
ern countries."     Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

This  bird  is  called  a'vofdta  f.  recti rvirojlra,  by  Gefner ; 
avocette,  by  Buffon  ;  krumhjchnahl,  by  Cramer  ;  Jkcrfacha, 
Alfit.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  ;  the  fcocpcr,  by  Charlt.  ;  crooLJ  LiU, 
by  Dale  ;  and  avocet,  or  avofet,  by  Englifh  w  riters. 

AVOGLI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  iu  the  pro. 
vince  of  Adirbeitzan,  eighteen  leagues  fouch-eall  of  Tau- 
ris. 

A\  OIDANCE,  in  Laiu,  is  applied  generally  to  a  be- 
nefice wliich  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent,  and  is  oppofed 
to  plenarty.  Avoidances  are  either  in  fad,  as  by  the  death 
of  the  incumbent  ;  or  in  /uw  ;  and  may  be  by  ceflion,  de- 
p:ivation,  relignation,  &c.     See  Usurpation. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Averdupois  n'eigit,  a  kind  of 
weight  ufcd  in  England  ;  the  pound  whereof  contains  fix- 
teen  ounces.     See  Weight. 

The  proportion  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  to  a  pound  troy 
is  as  17  to  14;  or  the  avoirdupois  pound  contains  70:0 
grains,  and  the  troy  pound  5760. 

All  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities  are  weighed  by 
avoirdupois  weight ;  as  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops, 
&c. 

AVOISE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sartc,  four  leagues  from  La  Fleche. 

A  VOL  A,  or  Aula,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto,  fix  miles  from  Note,  and  lixtecn  from  Syracufe. 
This  city,  which  formerly  ftood  on  a  hill,  boafted  of  being 
the  "  Hybla  Minor,"  fo  celebrated  for  its  honey  ;  but 
the  juflice  of  its  cla'm,  in  common  with  many  other  cities, 
cannot  be  eafily  decided.  After  its  deflruftion  by  the 
earthquake  of  1693,  the  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  more  commo- 
dioufly  in  the  plain,  in  a  fertile  territory,  luxuriant  in  corn 
and  fruits,  and  principally  in  almonds,  a  conliderable  artitle 
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of  commerce.  The  hoiires  dill  prove,  by  being  extremely 
low,  the  dread  tnteilaiiitd  of  earthquakes.  The  Ilreets 
are  wide  and  revnilar. 

AVOLTOJO,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Cetti  to 
fome  bi.'ds  of  the  Vultur  genus;  as  for  example,  vullur 
ftifcus  is  called  by  that  writer  avollojo  Griffbne ;  and  iniliur 
niger,  avollojo  aero. 

AVON,  or  AFOrJ,  in  the  Br'if'tfli  Language,  fig;nifies  a 
river  generally ;  b\it  in  its  prefeiit  applieation  defignates 
only  a  few  of  the  ilreams  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal 
are  the  IFortviclJlAre  ylvon,  and  the  I'/ilt/hire  ylvon.  The 
former  is  fometimes  called  "  The  Upper  ylvon."  It 
brings  a  great  influx  of  waters  from  the  north-call,  rifing  on 
the  borders  of  LeicellerOiire,  and  adds  great  beauty  to 
the  deliyhtful  territory  of  Warwick  ca'Ale,  as  it  flows  be- 
neath the  cliff  on  which  thofe  lofty  towers  are  fituated. 
It  then  glides  through  a  charming  countiy,  to  the  cele- 
brated fpot  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of  our 
immortal  Shakfpeare,  and  the  repolitory  of  his  bones. 
Hence  it  traverfes  the  gieat  level  of  Worceilerfhire,  by 
Evelham,  having  received  the  Icfler  Slour  at  Stratford,  and 
turning  to  the  fouth  at  Perthfliore,  meets  the  Severn  at  the 
flounfhing  town  of  Tewkefbury.  Ireland's  picturefque 
Views  on  the  Avon. 

The  Wiltfliire  or  Loiver  Avon  derives  its  fource  from 
various  fprings  in  the  north  of  Wilts,  and  becomes  a 
conildcrable  river  at  the  ancient  town  of  M;ilm(bury.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  informed  by  Ethelward,  that 
it  formed  a  boundary  hne  between  the  Well  Saxon  and 
Mercian  kingdoms,  ^nd  was  often  llained  with  the  blood  of 
murdered  loldiers  during  the  direful  warfare  between  thofe 
two  powers.  Leaving  Malm(bury,  it  meanders  through 
a  level  tract  of  fine  pafture  land  to  Great  Somerford, 
Dantfey,  and  Chippenham,  where  its  ftream  becomes  ex- 
panded by  many  contributory  rivulets.  Quilting  Chippen- 
ham, its  wnidings  are  numerous,  from  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
■country  through  which  it  flows.  Having  palled  the  cloth- 
ing towns  of  Melkfliam  and  Bradford,  it  moves  flowly 
through  the  gay  city  of  Bath,  thence  paffes  on  to  Brillol, 
and  foon  afterwards  unites  its  waters  with  the  Severn.  It 
is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  up  to  Briflol,  and  fome  con- 
fiderable  barges  come  up  as  high  as  Bath. 

The  Upper  Avon,  another  Wiltfhire  river,  rifes  among 
the  hills  near  the  centre  of  that  county,  and  flows  fouth- 
ward  through  a  number  of  fmall  villages  to  Amelbury  and 
Salifbury,  where  it  receives  the  united  ilreams  of  the  Willey 
and  the  Nadder;  and,  running  through  Downton,  erodes  the 
county  of  Hants,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Eritilb  chan- 
nel at   Ciirift-church- 

Another  Avon  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  Glamorgan- 
fhire,  and  running  fouth,  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Aber- 
Avon,  fouth-well  of  Neath. 

Avon,  or  Anon  Vane,  a  river  in  Merionethfhire,  rifes 
among  the  high  mountains  of  that  county,  and  after  pafling 
by  the  fmall  town  of  Dolgelly,  foon  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Irifli  fea  at  the  town  of  Barmouth. — Avon  gi«es  name  to 
two  rivers  in  Scotland.  Britton's  Beauties  of  Wiltfhire,  vol.i. 
and  Skriiics  General  Account  of  Rivers. 

Avon  is  alfo  the  nam.e  of  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  eaft  of 
Halifax.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  fort  Edward  for  veffels 
of  400  tons;  and  for  veflels  of  60  tons,  two  miles 
higher. 

AVORTON,  Fr.  in  Mlrlmifery,  an  abortive  child. 

AVOSTOLA,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  v.hicli 
nins  into  the  Ccrvo;  2\  miles  weft  of  Baronza,  in  the 
Vcrcellois. 


AVOWEE,  AnrocATUS.  \nLaiv.  Avowee  is  the  perfo* 
to  whom  the  right  of  advowfon  of  any  church  belongs,  fo  that 
he  may  prefent  to  it  in  his  own  name;  thus  called  l?y  way 
of  dillin£lion  from  thofe  who  fometimes  prefent  in  another 
man's  name,  as  a  guardian,  who  prefcnts  in  the  name  of  his 
ward ;  as  alfo  from  thofe  who  only  have  the  lands  to  which 
an  advowfon  belongs  for  term  of  life  or  years,  by  intrulion 
or  difTeifiM.     Sec  Advowee,  and  Advocate. 

AVOWRY,  in  Law,  is  where  one  takes  a  diflrefs  for 
rent,  or  other  thing,  and  the  other  fues  replevin.  In  which 
cafe  the  taker  fliall  jullify,  in  his  plea,  for  what  caufe  he 
toiik  it;  and  if  he  too'ic  it  in  his  own  r;q,ht,  he  is  to  Ihew  it, 
and  fo  avow  the  taking;  which  is  called  his  avowry.  If  he 
took  it  in  the  liglit  of  another,  when  he  has  (hewed  the 
caufe,  he  is  to  m;(ke  cognizance  of  the  taking,  as  being  a 
bailiff  or  fervant  to  hiai  in  whufe  right  he  did  it.  See  Re- 
plevin. 

AVOYER,  in  Ecclefuijiit-al  Ant'iqiiity,  was  originally  the 
advocate  of  a  monallery;  and  in  limes  of  confufion  the 
avoyers  became  captains  and  protestors  of  convents,  to 
whom  the  faid  convents  gave  lands'  in  confideration  of  their 
proteftion ;  but  when  thefe  monaflcries  erected  themfelvcs 
into  principalities,  the  avoyers  became  noblemen  ;  and  the 
title  was  connefted  with  great  dignity.  Thus  we  find,  that 
when  Ot!i()  was  elcdted  to  the  empire,  A.D.  1209,  and  his 
eleftion  was  approved  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  who  invited 
him  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  he  appointed  Rodolphus,  count 
of  Hapfburg,  prefeft,  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  princijial 
avoyer  of  all"  Upper  Germany,  with  power  to  maintain  the 
imperial  rights,  infpeft  the  finances,  levy  fubfidies,  tributes, 
tolls,  and  taxes,  and,  in  a  word,  to  reprefent  the  perfon  of 
the  emperor  in  his  abfence. 

AUPILLARTOK,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Green- 
land,  near  Bear  ifland,  about  eight  or  ten  leagues  long,  and 
very  high.  Thefe  two  iflands,  which  are  about  the  fame 
form  and  extent,  divide  the  channel,  in  which  they  are 
fituated,  into  two  bays. 

AU-PIS-ALEER,  a  French  phrafe,  fometimes  ufed 
among  Englifli  writers,  fignifying,  at  the  -worjl. 

AUPS,  in  Geography.      See  AulpS. 

AURA,  in  Chcmtjlry,  a  certain  fine  and  pure  fpirit,  flip- 
pofed  to  be  found  in  every  animal  and  vegetable  body,  but 
lo  fubtle  as  only  to  be  perceptible  by  fmell  and  talle. 

This  term  was  much  employed  by  the  ancient  alehemifls, 
and  even  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  chemifls,  but  is  now  dif- 
ufed.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  fplritus  reSor,  concerning 
which  fee  the  article  Aroma. 

Aura,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Vultur,  of  a  brownffh 
grey  colour,  with  black  wings,  and  white  bill.  This  bird  is 
defcribed  by  authors  under  feveral  different  names.  In 
Hernand.  Mcx.  it  is  called  tzopilotl  f.  aura;  by  Wilhighby, 
urubu,  tzopilotl,  or  aura;  by  Ullo,  gallinazo  ;  vukur  Brnfi- 
lienfis  by  Ray;  vautour  du  Brefil  by  Buffon ;  Turkey 
buzzard  by  Catefby;  carrion-crow  by  Sloiinc;  and  can  ion 
vulture  by  Pennant  and  I^atham.      Inhabits  Brafil. 

Aura,  among  Phyfiologijls,  an  airy  exhalation  or  va- 
pour. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  avfoL,  gale. 

AURACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Waldburg;  nine  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Warzach. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Fran- 
conia,  which  runs  into  the  Rednitz ;  three  miles  fouth  of 
Erlang. 

AURiE,  in  Mythology,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  nymphs  of  the  air.  They  are  moftly  to  be  found  in  tlie 
ancient  paintings  of  cielings;  where  they  arc  reprefented 
as  light  and  airy ;  generally  with  long  robes,   and  flying 
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'fcils,  of  fome  livily  colour  or  other,  and  fluttering  about 

in  the  rare   and  pi •ariiig  element  afligned  to  them.     Tlity 

are  fportive  and  happy  in  themfelves,  and  \vell-\vi(hers  to 

mankind. 

AURAGO,    in    Enlomohgy,   a    fpecies   of   Phal;e>ia 

{NoSiia)  that  inhabits  Aullria.     The  wings  are  brownirti ; 

fplafh  at  the  bafe,  and  broad  band  in   the  middle,  yellow. 

Hybner,  Gmtl.  &c. 

ilVRAINVILLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 

the  department  of  the  Meuite,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 

in  the  diftrict  of  Toul ;  two  leagues  north  of  Toul. 

AURAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fixty  miles  fuuth  of  Da- 

mafcus. 

AURANA,    in    Entomology,   a    fpecies   of    Phal.^na 

(Tor/ris'j,  with  brown  wings,  and  two  golden-yellow  fpots 
ill  each.     Fabricius.   Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

AuRAXA,  Laurana,  or  Braiia,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
mod  delightful  places  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  county  of  Zara, 
on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  had  formerly  a  rich  convent 
of  Benediftines,  ivhofe  revenues  were,  about  the  year  1217, 
alienated  i:i  favour  of  the  knights  templars,  by  Andrew  II. 
king  of  Hungary,  who  inftituted  a  commanderie  in  this 
place.  About  this  time  the  place  was  fortilied.  The 
fuburbs  are  large.  It  continued  for  fome  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks;  but,  in  16S4,  they  were  difpofleffed 
of  it. 

AVRANCHES,  Abricant^e,  or  Ahrkit,  or  Alrican- 
t.iriim  opp'idum,  a  city  of  France,  and  principal  town  of  a 
diftricl  in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  feated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  river  See.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
the  fee  of  a  biihop,  fuffragan  of  Rouen.  Befides  the  cathe- 
dral, which  Hands  on  a  hill,  terminating  abruptly,  it  had 
three  parifh  churches,  a  convent,  a  college,  a  public  fchool, 
and  an  hofpital.  This  is  a  veiy  ancient  town,  and,  before 
the  county  of  Bretagne  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
it  was  called  the  "  Boulevard  of  France;"  but  when  the 
Bretons  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  they  deftroyed 
its  fortifications,  in  1203.  Thefe  were  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis.  Here,  it  is  faid,  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land  received  abfolution  from  the  pope's  nuncio  for  the 
murder  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  1 1 72;  and  the  ftonc 
on  which  he  kneeled  during  the  ceremony  is  flill  fhewnj  to 
ftrangers;  and  on  it  is  engraved  a  chalice,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  are  extenfive,  and  near 
it  is  an  extent  of  fertile  country,  abounding  in  grain  and 
orchards,  which  produce  the  bed  cider  in  this  part  of 
France.     N.  lat.  48°  41'  18".  W.long.  i°22'38'. 

AURANTIA,  in  Con:hology,  a  fpecies  of  Voluta,  of 
a  tapering  fliape,  and  orange  colour;  the  firft  four  whorls 
are  fafciatcd  with  white;  lip  denticulated,  and  four  plaits  on 
the  pillar.     Gmelin. 

AuRANTiA,  a  fpecies  of  Patella,  the  fiiell  of  which  is 
ovate,  folid,  citron  colour,  with  brown  waves;  elevated, 
crowded,  wrinkled  llriaf,  and  white  bottom.  Native  country 
unknown.     Schr^t.  n.  Litt. 

AuRANTiA,  a  fpecies  of  OsTREA.  The  (hell  is  fubro- 
tund,  plaited,  and  finely  ilriated  longitudinally,  with  a  femi- 
circular  while  band  near  the  hinge.  Native  country  un- 
known.    Regenf.  Conch. 

AuRANTiA,  a  fpecies  of  Venus,  with  an  orbicular 
orange-coloured  Hull.  This  (hell  is  two  inches  long,  and 
two  mches  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  Its  native  countr)-  is 
unknown. 

AuRANTiA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  LoxiA,  of  an 
orange  colour ;  crown  black ;  wing  and  tail-feathers  black, 
edged  with  orange.     Gmelin. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  a  half;  bill 
Vol.  III. 
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du/l<y ;  fome  of  the  inner  quill-rcalhers  edgf  d  with  white ;  Ic^i 
pale  red.  In  the  female,  the  whole  of  the  head  and  forc-part 
of  the  body  are  white ;  the  reft  dull  orange.  Inhabit*  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon. 

AuRANTiA,  a  fpecies  of  MficiCAPA,  called  by  Latham 
orange-breaded  fly-catcher,  and  gobe-mouche  roux  a  poitrine 
orar.gee  de  Cayenne  by  Bufrcii.  The  colour  is  rufou5, 
tindlured  in  parts  with  green;  beneath  white;  brcaft 
orange;  head  and  nape  greenilli  brown ;  quill-feathers  black, 
fdgcd  with  rufous.  Gmelin.  Ler.gth  of  this  kind  four  in- 
ches and  three  quarters;  bill  flat  and  bread;  tail  rufous; 
kgs  pale.  Dr.  Latham  informs  us,  in  his  Gen.  Om.,  that 
it  frequents  the  Ikirts  of  woods,  and  the  favannahs;  and 
is  perhaps  a  fcarce  fpecies,  only  a  fingle  fpccimen  of  it  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  Europe. 

AuRANTiA,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla  that  inhabits  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  brown  above,  beneath  orange; 
chin  whitidi,  varied  below  with  black;  larger  wing  and  tail- 
coverts  white;  tail-feathers  brown,  lateral  ones  tipped  with 
white.  Th\sh ihi:  orange-lreaficd 'uiarbUr oil^zXhvim.  Length 
fix  inches. 

AuRANTiA,  a  fpecies  of  Certhia,  called  by  Latham 
the  orange-breajled  creeper.  It  is  green  ;  beneath  yellowiHi, 
bread  orange;  wings  and  tail  black.  Length  four  inches  ; 
bill  black;  legs  djjfi^y.  Inhabits  Suriuam,  and  was  Erft 
dilcovered  by  Mr.  Smeathman. 

AuRANTiA,  in  Zookgy,  a  fpecies  of  Rana,  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  as  being  of  an  orange-colour,  with  very  flender 
body  and  limbs.  This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is 
of  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  European  tree-frog ;  it  inhabits  trees. 

AURANTII  Cortex,  in  /"Wma^jf,  orange-peel.  The 
aurantium  Hifpalenfe,  or  Seville  orange,  is  the  only  one  of 
this  fpecies  which  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a  grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  highly  tdeemed  as  a  ftomachic.  It  is  kept  in  the  (hops, 
dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of 
aromatic  effential  oil,  which  admirably  incrcafes  the  domachic 
power,  and  renders  it  highly  grateful  to  the  tafte.  The 
virtue  of  the  orange-peel  is  readily  extraifled  by  proof  fpirit ; 
and  accordingly  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  ufually  em- 
ployed. The"  London  college  have  ordered  a  iimple  tinc- 
ture of  this  fubftance  {^tindura  aurantu  eortias),  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  ounces  to  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit.  It  is  alfo 
employed  in  feveral  of  the  compound  tindures,  fuch  as 
Huxham's  tinfture  of  bark,  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  to  add  to  the  ftomachic  virtue.  A  fynip  of  a  very 
grateful  flavour  is  alfo  prepared,  by  diflblving  cfie  requifitc 
proportion  of  fugar  in  a  ftrong  infuCon  of  the  peel.  Set 
Citrus  Aurantium. 

AURANTIUM,  in  Botany.     See  Citrus. 

Aurantium,  in  A'jturnl  Hi/lory,  a  fpecies  of  Ascidia, 
of  a  fomewhat  globofe  ftiape,  with  a  fcarltt  pouch,  and  co- 
vered with  rough  hardilli  dots;  papilla;  tenninal,  cylindrical, 
and  rugofe.  This  kind  is  defcribed  by  Pallas;  it  inhabit! 
the  fea  about  the  Kurilc  iflands,  adhering  by  its  bafe  t» 
(hells  and  ftones;  and  is  about  the  fize  of  an  orange. 

Aurantium,  the  fpecific  name  afligned  by  Pallas  to 
that  fpecies  of  Alcosium,  called  by  Gmelin  lyncurhim. 

AURANTIUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex 
found  in  China  and  Java.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour;  head, 
anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  fpots  on  the  margin  of  the 
abdom.en,  and  the  legs,  black.  Stoll.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf. 
China,  &c. 

A  u  R  A  s  T I  u  s  Pij'is, in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Nierem- 
berg  to  a  fiih  of  tlic  corypkaena  genus,  called  the  dorado,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fpecies  equifjis,  Gmelin;  or  perhaps 
hippurus. 

Z  Z  AuRAN- 
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AuRANTius,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpccies  of  Faico  that  in-        Aurata  Bahamenfis,  Catefljy's  name  of  the  fifti  called 
habits  Surinam,  tlie  bill  and  legs  of  which  are  lead  colour;    fparus  cbryfops  by  Gmelin. 

body  above  diiflvv  brown,  with  deciiffating  narrow  whitifh  Aurata,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lackrta  found  in 
lines;  chin  with  long  narrow  whitilli  feathers;  throat  and  the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  When  living,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  fine 
breaft    oran"-e;    belly    and    tail   brown,    with   interrupted     golden   colour,   but  after  death  this    fplendid    colour  dif- 

-  rr.  -1        •       appears.     It  has  a  round  and   rather  longifh  tail;    fcales 

rounded  and  glabrous;  fides  brownifh.  Gmelin.  The  body 
is  round,  and  apparently  corpulent,  and  the  ears  are  concave. 
This  kind  is  laccrta  harbara  of  Muf.  Ad.  Fr. 

AURATUS,    \n  Entomology,   a   fpecies  of  Scarab;eus 


llreaks.  Oniclin.  This  bird  is  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length ;  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  whitifh  at 
the  bafe;  on  the  throat  a  round  white  fpot;  lower  coverts 
of  the  tail  ferruginous;  tail  near  the  bafe  lineated  with 
white;  legs  long,  flender,  with  black  claws. 

AuRANTius,  a  fpecies  of  Picus  or  wood-pecker,  about 
ten  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope; 
is  of  an  orange  colour  above,  with  the  nape,  rump,  and  tail 
black.  Gmelin.  Briffon  calls  this  bird  f>it:us  capitis  Bona 
Spci ;  and  Latham  the  orange  wnod-pccher. 

AuRANTius,  a  fpecies  of  Trochilus,  called  by  La- 
tham the  orange-throated  hummiiig-bird.  It  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  the  head  orange:  chin  and  breall  yellow^ 
wings  purple;  tail  ferruginous.  Gmelin.  Native  place 
unknown. 

AuRANTius,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a  blackifh  brown 
colour,  with  the  chin  and  abdomen  whitifh ;  beak  and  legs 
orange.  Gmelin.  This  is  the  white-chinned  thrnfh  of 
Latham;  merula  Jamaicenfis  of  BrifTon;  and  merle  brun  de 
la  Jama'i'que  of  Buffon.  This  kind  lives  in  the  woods  in 
Jamaica.  Of  this  fpecies  Gmelin  mentions  three,  varieties; 
namely,  (;3)  merula  gula  fufca  (with  the  chin  brown)  that  has 
been  difcovered  in  New  Caledonia;  (,)  merula  nigra  (with 
the  body  black),  a  native  of  Surinam;  and  merula  Ameri- 
cana of  BrifT.  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  America. 

AURARIA  yi/nS/o, /i^i/To,  ox  prxjlalio,  va  Antiquity,  a 
tax  or  tribute  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The  colleftor  of  it 
was  denominated ya/^f/i/or  aurarius,  or  chryfopodeBes. 

AURAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Breflaw,  fituate  near  the  Oder;  twelve  miles  north- 
weft  of  Breflaw. 

AURASIUS  MoNS,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  AuDUS. 
AURATA,  in  Entomol'jgy,  a  fpecies  of  Bupestris,  of 
a  large  fize,  that  is  found  in  America.  This  kind  is  golden ; 
wing-cafes  ferrated ;  thorax  braffy.  Fabricius,  Olivier,  &c. 
Obf.  The  head  is  grooved;  eyes  teftaceous;  teeth  of  the 
antennae  black ;  thorax  fmooth. 

Aurata,  a  fpecies  of  Chrysis  that  inhabits  Europe. 
It  is  glabrous  and  fliiiiing,  with  a  green  thorax,  and  golden 
abdomen,  with  two  teeth  at  the  vent.     Linn.  Fabr.  &c. 

Aurata,  a  fpecies  of  Mutilla  that  inhabits  New 
Holland.  It  is  blueilh,  with  a  large  golden  fpot  on  the  ab- 
domen.    Fabricius. 

Aurata,  a  fpecies  of  Musca  found  in  Europe.  This 
infeft  is  fhining ;  thorax  braffy ;  abdomen  obtufe  and  golden. 
Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurata,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^ena  (Geometra),  defcribcd 
by  Linnaeus  as  a  native  of  Europe.  The  tvings  are  yellow, 
and  without  Ipots. 

Aurata,  a  fpecies  of  Phal;ena  (Geometra)  that  inha- 
bits Surinam;  and  is  figured  by  Cramer  under  the  name  of 
phalxua  aura.  The  wings  are  fulvous,  with  a  dot  and  pof- 
tcrior  flreak  golden.     Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurata,  a  fpecies  of  Ve  spa,  of  a  fmall  fize,  that  i;  found 
in  Sierra  Lcona.  The  colour  is  black ;  abdomen  golden  and 
polifhed.     Fabr.  Sec. 

Aurata,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Sparus,  called 
in  England  the  lunated  gilt-head,  and  diftinguifhed  by 
having  a  lunated  golden  mark  between  the  eyes.  Lin- 
nxus  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  &nd 
American  feas. 


(Cetonia  Fabr.)  that  inhabits  Europe.  This  infeft  is  golden, 
with  a  fingle  tooth  on  each  fide  of  the  firft  fegment ;  wing- 
cafes  fpotted  with  white.  Fabricius.  The  colours  in  this 
fpecies  are  variable.  From  the  vent,  it  omits  a  fetid  liquor 
when  handled.     Degeer  calls  xt  f<arabifus  fmaragclus. 

AuRATUs,  a  fpecies  of  Carabvs,  of  the  apterous  kind  ; 
wing-cafes  golden  and  furrowed  ;  antennae  and  legs  rufous. 
Fabricius.      Found  in  woods  in  Europe. 

AuRATU£,a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx  that  inhabits  America. 
It  is  green,  bronzed,  with  a  lateral  depreffed  tooth  on  the 
thorax;  antennx  black,  and  pofterior  thighs  blue.     Gmelin. 

AuRATUs,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio,  of  a  green-gold  co- 
lour ;  antennx  and  dilated  tip  of  the  beak  black.  A  native 
of  Italy.      Scopoli. 

AuRATUs,  a  fpecies  of  Elater  that  inhabits  China. 
The  colour  is  green-gold  ;  legs  black.    Fabricius. 

AuRATUS,  \\\  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  SpARus,  that  in- 
habits the  Mediterranean  and  European  feas,  and  is  called 
in  England  the  lunated  gilt-head.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
having  a  femi-lunar  golden  fpot  between  the  eyes.  Linn. 
Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  This  kind  feeds  chiefly  on  worms  and  fhell- 
fifh,  the  latter  of  which  it  grinds  with  its  teeth  before  it 
fwallows  them.  The  back  is  greenilh,  fides  rather  pale  and 
gloffed  with  gold  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  gills  is  a  black 
fpot,  and  beneath  that  another  of  purple  ;  infide  of  the 
mouth  fine  red  ;  dorfal  fin  extending  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  ;  tail  much  forked. 

AuRATus,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  well  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  gold-fifh.  Authors  are  by  no 
means  agreedj  on  the  precife  charaftcrs  by  which  thii  fifh 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  fome  think  the  triturcated 
tail  is  a  ftriking  charafter  of  the  fpecies  ;  but  this  is  ra- 
ther accidental,  for  it  is  fometimes  found  with  a  bifurcated 
tail  ;  and  the  telelcope  carp  cyprinus  baphthalmus  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  has  a  trifurcated  tail  likewife  ;  the  anal  fin  is  fome- 
times fingle,  and  fometimes  double  ;  fo  that  the  Linnjean 
definition  in  the  Faun.  Suec.  is  equally  liable  to  objedtion. 
The  fpecific  charafter  affigned  by  Bloch  is  taken  exchifively 
from  the  brilliant,  or  golden  red  colour,  by  which,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  this  fifh  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  Carp  or  Cyprinus  genus. 

This  fifh  is  without  difpute,  the  moft  fuperb  creature  of 
the  finny  tribes  at  this  time  known.  It  was  originally  con- 
fined to  a  certain  lake,  on  or  near  the  mountain  Tfienking, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  village  of  Tchanghou  in  the 
province  of  The-Kiang  in  China,  from  whence  it  was  tranf- 
ported  to  other  parts  of  that  empire,  and  Japan  ;  and  after- 
wards brought  to  Europe.  The  Chinefe  have  completely 
domeflicated  this  fifh,  and  they  are  now  generally  kept  in 
ponds,  bafons,  or  vefTels  of  porcelain,  as  ornaments  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich  ;  and  afford  one  of  the  few  amufements 
the  ladies  are  allowed  to  enjoy  in  that  country  by  their  jea- 
lous hufbando.  One  writer  has  obferved  that  the  filh  is  no 
larger  than  a  pilchard  ;  but  in  this  he  is  miftaken,  for  we 
know  inftances  of  its  increafing  to  the  fize  of  a  herring. 
The  male  is  faid  to  be  of  a  bright  red  colour,  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  the  reft  of  a  bright 

gold 
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gold  colour,  fuperior  to  the  ncheft  gilding  with  that  metal ; 
the  female  white,  with  the  tail  and  half  the  body  emulating 
the  fineft  filver.  Du  Halde  obferves  that  the  red  and  white 
colours  are  not  always  the  diftinguiihing  marks  of  the  male 
and  female  ;  but  that  the  female  is  known  by  fevcral  white 
fpots  which  are  feen  round  the  orifices  that  ferve  them  as 
organs  of  hearing,  and  the  male  by  having  thefe  fpots  much 
brighter.  GroCer,  in  hii  defcription  of  China,  fays,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  preferve  them  ;  for  they  are  extremely 
delicate,  and  fenfible  of  the  leall  injuries  of  the  air  ;  a  loud 
noife,  fuch  as  that  of  thunder  or  cannons  ;  a  Urong  fmell ; 
a  violent  (haking  of  the  veflel  ;  or  even  a  fingle  touch,  will 
oftentimes  deftroy  them.  Thefe  fifh  live  with  httlc  nou- 
rilhment  ;  thofe  fmall  worms  which  are  engendered  in  the 
water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that  are  mixed  with  it,  are 
fufficient  for  their  food.  The  Chinefe,  however,  take  great 
care  from  time  to  time  to  throw  into  the  bafons  and  refer- 
voirs  where  they  are  kept,  fmall  balls  of  parte,  which  they 
are  vei-y  fond  of,  when  diflblved  ;  they  give  them  alfo  lean 
pork  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  and  delicate 
powder,  and  fomeiimes  fnails  ;  the  (lime  which  thefe  infects 
leave  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  a  great  delicacy  for 
them,  and  they  eagerly  feed  on  it.  In  winter  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  grounds  or  open  air  to  a  warm  chamber, 
where  they  are  kept  generally  in  veflils  of  porcelain.  Du- 
ring this  feafon,  they  receive  no  nourifhment ;  but  however 
in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  canied  back  to  their  fonner  ba- 
fons or  refcrvoirs,  they  fport  and  play  with  the  fame  ftrength 
and  livelinefs  as  they  did  in  the  preceding  year.  In  warm 
countries  thefe  fifh  multiply  faft,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
coUeft  their  fpawn,  which  floats  on  the  water,  and  which 
they  almoft  entirely  devour.  This  fpawn  is  put  into  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  vefTel,  expofcd  to  the  fun,  and  preferved  there 
until  vivified  by  the  heat ;  gold-fifh,  however,  feldom  multi- 
ply when  they  are  kept  in  clofe  vafes,  becaufe  they  are  then 
too  much  confined.  In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they 
muft  be  put  into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth,  in  fome 
places  at  leaft,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  frefh 
water.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  a  prodigious  number 
of  barks  may  be  feen  in  the  great  river  Yangtfe-lviang, 
which  go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe  fifh.  To- 
wards the  month  of  May,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  fliut 
up  the  river  in  feveral  places  with  mats  and  hurdles,  which 
occupy  an  extent  of  almoft  nine, or  ten  leagues,  and  they 
leave  only  a  place  in  the  middle  fufEcient  for  the  paflage  of 
barks.  The  fpawn  of  this  fifh,  which  the  Chinefe  can  dif- 
tinguifli  at  firft  fight,  although  a  ftranger  could  perceive  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  water,  is  ftopped  by  thefe  hurdles.  The 
water  mixed  with  fpawn  is  then  drawn  up,  and  after  it 
has  been  put  into  large  veflels,  it  is  fold  to  the  merchants, 
who  tranfport  it  afterwards  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 
This  water  is  fold  by  meafure,  and  purcliafed  by  thofe  who  arc 
defirous  of  ftocking  their  ponds  and  rivers  with  gold-fifh. 

Notwithftanding  tlie  tendernefs  of  this  fifh  in  its  native 
climate,  it  is  now  naturalized  in  England,  1  i-ance,  Holland, 
feveral  parts  of  Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Kurope. 
They  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
about  the  year  1691,  but  were  not  generally  known,  accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  till  1 728,  when  a  great  number  were  brought 
over,  and  prefented  firft  to  fir  Matthew  Dekker,  and  by  him 
circulated  round  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from 
whence  they  were  diftributed  to  moft  parts  of  the  country. 
*'  Nothing,"  fays  one  writer,  (Enc.  Brit.)  "  can  be  more 
amufing  than  a  glafs  bowl  containing  fuch  fifhcs  ;  the  double 
refraiflions  of  the  glafs  and  water  repreknt  them,  when 
moving,  in  a  fliifting  and  changeable  variety  of  dimenfions, 
fhades,  and  colours  ;  whik  the  two  mediums  afilfted  by  the 
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concavo-convex  fliape  of  the  veflel,  magnify  and  diftoit  them 
valtly ;  not  to  mention  that  the  introdudion  of  another 
element  and  its  inhabitants  into  our  parlours  engages 
the  fancy  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Some  people  exhibit  this 
fort  of  fifli  in  a  very  fanciful  way  ;  for  they  caufe  a  glafs 
bowl  to  be  blown  with  a  large  hollow  fpacc  within,  that 
does  not  ccmmunicate  «-ith  it.  In  this  cavity,  they  put 
a  bird  occafionally  ;  fo  that  you  fee  a  gold  finch  or  a  linnet 
hopping  as  it  were  in  the  midft  of  the  water,  and  the  fiflies 
fwimming  in  a  circle  round  it.  The  fimple  exhibition  of 
the  fiftes  is  agreeable  and  pleafant ;  but  in  fo  complicated 
a  way  becomes  whimCcal  and  unnatural,  and  liable  to  the 
objeftion  due  to  him,  qui  variare  cupit  rem  proJ-galiler  unam." 

One  circumftance  that  has  been  remarked  of  the  fifh,  de- 
ferves  particular  mention.  It  is  faid,  when  young,  to  be 
rot  unfrequently  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  that  after  a 
time  little  filvery  fpecks  begin  to  appear  through  the  black  ; 
thefe  incieafing  in  fize  very  gradually,  till  the  black  entirely 
difappears,  the  vhole  fifli  becomes  of  a  fine  and  refplendent 
filver  ;  from  which  it  at  laft  changes  to  a  red.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  appears  of  a  beautiful  golden-red  in  the  firft  ia- 
ftance. 

AuRATUs,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Cuculus,  about 
feven  inches  in  length,  that  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Buffbn  calls  this  bird  coucou-j-vert  dore  et  blanc  ;  Hift.  Oif.,  and 
in  his  PI.  Enlum.  coucou  vert  du  cap  de  Bonne  Efperance.  The 
tail  is  wedge-fhaped ;  body  above  golden-green,  beneath 
white  ;  on  the  head  five  ftreaks ;  wing-coverts,  fecondary 
quill-feathers,  with  thofe  of  the  tail,  white  at  the  tips.  By- 
Latham,  it  is  named  in  Englifh  the  gilded  cucLo-jj. 

AuRATUs,  a  fpecies  of  Picus  or  wocd-pecker,  called  by 
V>n^.  picas  Canadenjis  Jlrijiui ;  pic  raye  de  Canada,  et  pic  auK 
diks  dcrees  by  Buffbn  ;  picus  major  alls  aureis  by  Kalm  ; 
cuculus  auralus,  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  X.  ;  and  gold-winged  wood- 
pecker by  Catcftiy  and  other  EnglilTi  writers.  Forfter  and 
Gmelin  dcfcribe  it  as  being  tranfverfely  ftreaked  with  grey 
and  black  ;  chin  and  bread  black  ;  nape  red  ;  rump  white. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eleven  inches ;  bill  an  mch 
and  a  half  long,  black,  and  rather  bent ;  and  contrary  to 
others  of  the  fame  genus,  is  rounded  and  ridged  only  on  the 
top,  with  the  point  fharp.  The  female  ditfers  from  th« 
male  in  having  the  crown  and  neck  behind  grey  brov»-n  ; 
the  red  of  the  hind  head  Icfs  vivid ;  greater  quill  feathers 
not  fpotted  on  the  edges,  and  being  deftitutc  of  the  black 
ftripe  on  the  throat.  It  inhabits  Virginia,  Canada,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  About  New  Jerfey,  and 
New  York,  it  is  called  by  fome  hittock  or  pint,  and  by  others 
high-htk  ;  the  two  former,  from  the  four:d  of  its  note,  and 
the  latter  from  the  fituation  of  its  neft.  It  is  almoft  con- 
tinually on  the  ground,  and  is  not  obferved  to  climb  on  the 
trees  hke  other  birds  of  the  fame  genus. 

The  food  of  this  bird  is  chiefly  infedls,  and  berries  of  the 
red  cedar ;  it  is  very  fat,  and  in  efteem  for  the  table.  Forfter, 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions,  informs  us  that  it  is  a 
bird  of  paflage  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  vifiting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  fort  in  April,  and  leaving  it 
in  September  ;  that  it  lays  four,  five,  or  fix  eggs  in  hollow 
trees,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  infects.  It  is  calicd  by  the 
natives  oulhee-quan-no'j). 

AuiiATUs,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus,  the  general  colour  of 
which  is  violet;  back  and  wings  golden -green  ;  band  on 
the  inner  margin  of  the  wings,  tail,  and  upper  tail-covcrts, 
blue.  Gmelin.  This  beautiful  bird  is  rather  larger  than 
turdus  mcrula,  or  common  black  bird,  and  inhabits  the  king- 
dom of  Whidah,  in  Africa.  Buflon  calls  it  le  merle  violet 
du  rcyawne  dejuida  ;  and  Latham  the  gildid  thrujh. 

Au.iATUs,  a  fpecies  of  Trochilus,  calltd  by  Latham 
Z  z  a  the 
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the  garnet-thrcated  hmr.ming-bird.  The  colour  is  golden- 
green  ;  chin,  throat,  and  breall  golden-red ;  belly  black. 
Gmchn. — Obf.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  brilliantly  coloured 
fpecies,  in  which  the  cheeks,  nape,  and  chin  are  of  a  golden- 
red  ;  and  the  head  and  body  of  a  dark  gloify  green.  The 
latter  is  called ^i^nna/  by  Biiffon  ;  and  it  nieafured  five  inches 
in  length,  being  half  an  inch  more  than  the  firll  mentioned 
kind. — The  legs  and  bill  are  black,  and  in  the  female,  the 
chin,  throat,  and  bread  are  golden-green. 

AuRATus  Eques.     See  Eques. 

AURAY,  in  Geography,  a  iea-port  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  and  in  the  gulf  of  Morbihan,  and  principal 
place  of  a  dillricl ;  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  tlie  fame  name. 
N.  lat.  47°  48'.  W.  long.  2°  50'. 

AURBACH,a  townof  Germany,in  thecirclc  of  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Palatinate  ;  thirty  miles  north-eall  of  Nuremberg. 

AURBURG,  a  town  and  caiUe  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Bavaria  ;  four  miles  north  of  KufTstein. 

AURE,  a  river  of  France,  which  niris  into  the  Eure, 
near  Anet. 

AUREA,  in  Coiichology,  a  fpecies  of  Venus  of  a  fuborbi- 
cular  form,  golden,  inequilateral,  with  crowded,  minute, 
tianfverfe  ilriae.     Lifter,  Gmelin.     Inhabits  Europe. 

AuREA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Leptura,  defcribed 
by  Degeer.  The  colour  is  greenilh  gold  ,  thorax  fpinous  j 
two  black  longitudinal  ftripes  on  the  wing-cafes  ;  thighs 
rufous.     About  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length. 

AuREA,  a  fpecies  of  Melok  {Mylabris)  of  a  green-gold 
colour,  with  fulvous  wings.  Length  one  third  of  an  inch. 
Degeer.     Native  country  unknown. 

Aurea,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  [Cercoph  Sec.)  of  an  alh- 
colour,  gloffed  with  gold,  fliining,  and  without  fpots.  This 
is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Aurea,  in  Onntholagy,  a  fpecies  of  Paradisea,  about 
the  fize  of  the  turtle-dove.  It  is  crefted  ;  crown,  cheeks, 
and  chin  violaceous  and  fliining  ;  throat,  breaft,  and  fpot 
on  the  neck,  golden-green.  Gmelin.  li\\\i\i  I'oifeau paradis 
a  gui'ge  dorcc  of  Sonnerat  ;  Jiji!et  on  mancode  a  JJx  Jilcts  of 
Buffon  ;  and  gold-brealled  bird  of  paradife  of  Latham. 

The  bill  ii  blackifli ;  irides  yellow  ;  plumage  very  brilliant ; 
legs  blackilh;  beneath  each  wing  arife  long  black  feathers, 
which  fall  over  the  wings,  when  the  bird  is  at  reft  ;  the  webs 
of  thefe  feathers  are  loofe  like  thofe  of  the  oftrich.  From  the 
mutilated  ftate  in  which  the  ikins  of  thefe  birds  are  fent  to 
Europe,  thefe  feathers  are  not  always  obfcrvable  in  fpecimens 
of  this  fpecies:  BufFon  mentions  a  figure  of  it  publiflied  by 
M.  Marvi,  in  which  even  the  creft  is  wanting.  This  kind 
inhabits  New  Guinea. 

Aurea,  a  fpecies  of  Loxia  th;it  inhabits  Bcngucla.  It 
is  of  a  black  colour  ;  back  giilden  ;  wing  coverts  pale 
brown,  fpottcd  with  black.  Tliis  bird  is  the  golden-backed 
finch  of  Brown  ;  and  gold-backed  groibeaic  of  Latham. 
According  to  the  laft  author,  it  is  fix  inches  in  length  ;  bill, 
head,  and  neck,  deep  black;  the  feathers  not  velvety,  as  in  the 
Cape  gro/beak  ;  breaft  and  belly  black  ;  legs  bluilh  ;  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  yellow  ;  the  latter  fringed  with  a  dufiiy 
colour  ;  and  all  the  tail  feathers  very  pale  at  the  edges. 

Aurea  ylkxandrina,  in  Pharmacy,  a  compound  opiate 
confeftion,  much  in  repute  among  the  ancient  phyficians, 
but  now  entirely  difufed,  hke  all  the  other  medicines  of  this 
clais  :  it  was  corfidercd  as  a  powerful  alexipharmic,  or  anti- 
dote to  poifon. 

AUREC,  in  Civgrnphy,  z  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Moniftrol ;  three  leagues  fonth-weft  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  if  north  of  Mo:iilhol. 

AURELIA,  in  Ealomology,  atermcmployedbynaturalifts, 
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about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  to  exprcfs  that  inter- 
mediate ftate  in  which  all  lepidopterous,  and  moft  other  in- 
fefts,  remain  for  feme  time,  between  the  caterpillar  form  and 
the  period  in  which  they  are  furnifhed  with  wings,  with 
antennx,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to  the  pcrfctt  infcdt. 
Aurelia  and  chryfalis  are  fynonynious  words,  both  alluding 
to  the  metallic  or  golden  fplendor  of  the  cafe  in  which  the 
creature,  during  that  ftate,  is  contained.  This  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, it  mull  be  obferved  however,  fecms  confined  alone 
to  infects  of  the  papilio  or  butterfly  tribe  ;  and  it  is  even 
peculiar  only  to  certain  kinds  of  tliofe  ;  fo  that  the  terms 
aurelia  and  ehryfahs  are  altogether  inapplicable,  in  a  general 
manner,  to  infects  in  that  ftate.  Among  entomologifts  of 
the  higher  clafs,  thefe  terms  have  been  long  fince  dilcarded 
in  favour  of  the  more  cxprefUve  one  pupa,  which  Linnseua 
had  adopted  in  their  ftead  ;  a  term  implying  that  the  iiileft, 
like  an  infant,  yet  remains  in  its  fwadjling  clothes  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  applicable  than  this  comparative  allu- 
fion,  while  the  tender  iiifcdl  yet  remains  inveloped  in  the 
drapery  of  its  membranaceous  covering  ;  a  creature  now  ex- 
pofed  to  every  danger,  and  yet  unable  to  defend  itfelf  from 
the  (lighteft  harm;  in  hclpltis  infancy  it  muft  wait  the  more 
complete  formation  of  its  limbs,  and  new  acceffion  of  ftrength, 
ere  it  can  burft  from  thefe,  its  trammels  of  youtli,  and  ap- 
pear what  nature  had  ultimately  defigncd  it  for — a  mature 
and  perfcft  creature.  —  See.  Entomology,  and  Pupa. 

The  term  aurelia  is  ftiil  retained  by  fome  few  praftical 
entomologifts  in  this  country  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  thofe 
who  amufe  themfelves  with  collecting  and  breeding  infcfts, 
without  regarding  them  fcientifically  ;  and  perfons,  engaged 
in  this  agreeable  purfuit,  occafionally  denominate  themlclves 
Aurelians.  The  word  chryfalis  is  in  more  general  ufe  than 
its  [Jiecife  meaning  can  juftify ;  that  of  aurelia,  as  before 
remarked,  is  nearly  obfolete.  The  current  denominations 
of  an  infe£l  in  the  pupa  ftate  among  the  French  naturalifts, 
are  nympha,  or  nymphe,  and  chryfalide. 

"  The  Aurelian"  waslikewife  the  title  which  Mofes  Har- 
ris gave  to  his  well-known  folio  work  on  Infefts  ;  a  wretched 
plagiarifm  from  the  beautiful  etchings  of  Ammiral,  which 
had  been  publifhed  a  ihort  time  before  in  Holland  ;  and  in 
W'hich  Harris,  by  a  fingnlar  good  fortune,  not  only  efcapcd 
detection,  but  actually  acquired  that  very  celebrity  as  a  deli- 
neator of  infefts,  which  attaches  an  importance  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  prefent  day-. 

Aurelia,  in  Natural  Hyiory,  a  fpecies  of  Parame- 
cium [vermes  vifiiforia),  of  an  oblong  form,  plaited  longitu- 
dinally on  the  anterior  part.  Miill.  Hermann,  &c.  Hill  dcf- 
cribes  it  thus  ;  paramtcium  cor  pore  Juhohloiigo  medium  verfus 
angujlo.  It  is  found  in  p-rtat  abundance  in  ditch  water,  and 
vegetable  infufions,  about  the  month  of  June  ;  it  is  membra- 
naceous ;  breadth  one  fourth  of  the  length  ;  anterior  part 
obtufe,  hyahne  ;  pofterior  part  filled  witli  molecules  of  va- 
rious fizes  ;  longitudinal  fold  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  front  of  the  head. 

AUREI^IAN,  in  Biogmphy,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  a 
native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia.  His  fatlier  cultivated  the 
lands  which  a  Roman  fenator,  called  Aurelius,  poli'eirtd  in 
the  country  where  he  lived  ;  and  his  mother  was  a  prieftefs 
of  the  fun,  and  pretended  to  divination.  Aurelian  was  from 
his  youth  diilinguilhed  by-  his  ftrtngth  and  courage,  and  ad- 
dicted to  militarv  exercifes  and  atchievcmcnts.  On  this 
career  he  entered  betimes;  and,  from  his  warlike  paflion  and 
exploits,  he  obtained,  by  way  of  diflinftion  from  another 
Aurelian,  the  name  of  "  Aurelianus  manu  ad  ferrum," 
or  "  Aurelian  fword  in  hand  ;"  as  he  was  ready  on  all  oc- 
cafions  to  draw  his  fword,  and  encounter  the  enemy.  He 
is  faid  to  have   killed  v>ith  his  own   iiand   forty-eight  Sar- 

matians 
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matian?  in  one  day  ;  and  within  fome  few  fiicceeding  days, 
950  ;  fo  that  he  became  the  fubjcdt  of  popular  fongs,  which 
were  fung  by  the  youth  at  the  public  feltivals.  Aurelian 
was  the  firft  Roman  who  fought  again  ft  the  Franks,  and 
fubdued  them.  As  chief  commander  of  the  cavalry,  to 
which  office  he  was  advanced  from  the  low  ftation  of  a  com- 
mon folditr,  he  was  a  ftrict  obfei  ver  of  military  difcipiine, 
and  punifhed  with  the  utnnft  feverity  the  fmalkll  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  his  folJiers,  and  the  fligliteft  injury 
done  by  any  of  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
through  wViich  he  marched.  His  military  talents  and  con- 
duct attrafted  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  emperor  Valerian, 
who  appointed  him  infpeftor  and  reformer  of  all  the  Roman 
camps,  gave  him  the  command  of  Illyricum,  under  Ulpius 
Crinitus,  a  defcendant  of  the  fame  family  with  Trajan,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted,  and  whofe  daughter  he  married  ;  and 
at  length,  A.  D.  2j8,  created  him  conful,  with  a  fpecial 
order,  that,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  the  public  treal'ury 
fiiould  defray  the  expences  which  that  high  office  incurred. 
Under  Gallienus  we  lind  no  mention  of  him,  either  bec^ufe 
that  emperor  had  removed  him  from  jcaloufy  of  his  merit, 
or  becaufe  he  himfelf  did  not  chufe  to  ferve  a  prince  fo 
indolent  and  defpicahle.  Claudius  11.  upon  his  advancement 
to  the  empire,  duly  appreciated  the  merit  of  Aurelian,  and 
was  affifted  by  him  in  the  defeat  of  Aureolus.  In  the  war 
againft  the  Goths  he  was  eminently  dillinguiilied  ;  and  this 
difccrning  emperor  on  his  death-bed  recommended  him  as 
the  fitteft  perfon  to  be  his  fucccffor.  Accordingly  Aurelian 
was  eledled  to  the  empire  by  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  in  the 
year  270  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Quintillus,  the  brother  of 
Claudius,  who  clofed  a  fhort  reign  of  feventeen  days  by 
opening  his  veins,  the  eleftion  of  Aurelian  was  confirmed 
by  the  fenate,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus.  Having  been  thus  acknowledged  and  invefted  with 
the  imperial  dignity  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Pannonia, 
which  the  Goths  had  threatened  with  a  new  invafion.  The 
Goths  before  his  arrival  had  paffed  the  Danube ;  but,  after 
an  indecifive  battle,  which  was  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  night,  the  Barbarians  retreated,  and  re-crofTed  the  river, 
and  fent  deputies  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them 
by  the  emperor.  Having  withdrawn  the  Roman  troops 
from  Dacia,  and  relinquiOied  that  province  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  he  hailened  to  Italy  to  repel  an  incurfion  of 
the  AUemanni,  and  other  German  tribes.  After  three  fuc- 
ceffive  victories,  the  firft  near  Placentia,  a  fecond  at  Fano 
near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  a  third  in  the  plains  of  Pici- 
num,  now  Pavia,  he  drove  thofe  Barbarians  out  of  Italy, 
and  refcued  Rome  from  the  calamities  which  were  appre- 
hended, and  which  the  city  had  endeavoured  to  avert  by  a 
variety  of  fupcrftitious  praAices,  fanftioned  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  a  view  of  appeafmg  the 
anger  of  the  gods. 

Aurelian,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  put  to  death  fcve- 
ral  fenators,  who  were  fufpefted  of  having  been  concerned 
in  confpiracies  againft  him  ;  and  having  enlarged  the  city, 
he  provided  for  its  future  fecurity  by  ereding  new  walls, 
which  bore  his  name,  thovigh  they  were  not  finiflied  till  the 
reign  of  Probus.  The  extent  of  thefe  walls  was  magnified 
by  popular  eltimition  to  near  fifty,  but  has  been  reduced 
by  accurate  adiiieafurcment  to  about  twenty  one,  miles. 

About  this  time  Aurelian  marched  into  GaiJ,  which  had 
been  for  fome  time  diftraftedand  opprcCcd  by  a  rapid  fuc- 
cefGon  of  ufurpers,  and  where  Tctricus,  who,  from  being 
governor  of  the  peaceful  province  of  Aquitaine,  hadallumed 
the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  reigned  four  or  five  years  over 
Gaul,  Spain,  ar.d  Britain,  •'  the  (lave  and  f)vereign,"  lays 
Gibbon,'  '■  of  a  liceiUious  army,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  by 
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whom  hewasdefpifed."  The  power  of  Tetricus,  however, 
was  of  precarious  duration  ;  and  he  invited  Aurelian  to  haf- 
ten  to  his  relief.  Accordingly,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
271,  AurcUan  arrived  in  Gaul;  and  Tctricus,  in  order  to 
difguife  the  aft  of  treafon  by  which  he  was  about  to  refign 
the  fcejjtre  of  the  weft,  affeftcd  the  appearances  of  a  civil 
war,  and  led  his  forces  into  the  field  againft  the  emperor; 
but  he  poftcd  them  in  the  moftdifadvantageous  manner,  be- 
trayed hi^  own  counfch  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few  chofen 
friends  deftrtcd  in  the  beginning  of  the  aftion.  The  rebel 
legions,  though  difordercd  and  difmayed  by  the  unexpccied 
treacheiy  of  their  chief,  defended  themfelves  with  defperatc 
valour,  till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  almoft  to  a  man,  in  the 
bloody  aird  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Cha- 
lons, iii  Champagne.  The  retreat  of  the  irregular  auxili- 
aries, Franks  and  Batavians,  whom  the  conqueror  foon  com- 
pelled or  perfuaded  to  rcpafs  the  Rhine,  rcftorcd  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity,  and  the  power  of  Aureli.m  was  acknow- 
ledged from  the  v/aR  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules. 

Aurelian,  having  fecured  the  perfon  and  the  proWnces  of 
Tetricus,  turned  his  arms,  A.  D.  272,  againft  Zencbia,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  Eaft.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Ada,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and 
took  pofleffion  of  Ancyra  and  Tyana  ;  and  as  he  approached 
Antioch,  it  was  deferted  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  by  his  fa- 
lutary  edifts  he  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  granted  a  general 
pardon  to  all,  who,  from  neceffity  rather  than  choice,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  This 
unexpefted  mildncfs  of  conduft,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
conciliated  the  minds  of  the  Syrians;  and  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Emefa,  the  wifhes  of  the  people  feconded  the  terror  of 
his  arms.  Zcnobia  attempted  to  check  his  further  progrefs: 
but  the  fate  of  the  eaft  was  decided  in  two  great  battles; 
the  firft  of  which  was  fought  near  Antioch,  and  the  fecond 
near  Emefa.  In  both  thefe  battles,  Zenobia  animated  the 
armies  by  her  prefence  ;  but  the  veteran  troops  of  Aurelian, 
whofe  valour  had  been  fovcrely  tried  in  the  Alemannic  war, 
prevailed.  After  the  defeat  at  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it 
impoflible  to  colleft  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  the  nations  fubjeft  to  her  empire  had  joined  the 
ftandard  of  the  conqueror,  who  detached  Probus,  the 
braveft  of  his  generals,  to  polTefs  himfelf  of  the  Egyptian 
provinces.  The  queen  retired  within  the  walls  of  her  capi- 
tal. Palmyra;  and  for  fome  time  refifttd,  with  the  intrepi- 
dity and  firmnefs  of  a  heroine,  the  arm.s  of  the  emperor,  who 
invefted  the  city.  But  difappointed  of  adequate  fuccours, 
and  alarmed  by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  conqutft  of  Egypt,  (he  at  length  refolved 
to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetcft  of  her  dromedaries,  and 
had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  60 
miles  from  Palmyra,  wiien  (lie  was  overtaken  by  the  purfuit 
of  Aurclian's  light  horfe,  feized,  and  brought  back  a  cap- 
tive to  the  f'Xt  of  the  emperor,  A.  D.  273.  To  the  counfels 
of  her  friends  :he  imputed  the  guilt  of  herobftinate  rcfiftance ; 
and  on  their  heads,  and  particularly  againft  the  celebrated 
Longinus,  (he  direftcd  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aurelian. 
(See  Zf.s'obia.)  Soon  after  her  capital  furrcndered,  and  was 
treated  with  unexpefted  lenity.  By  a  war  thus  terminated, 
thofe  provinces  that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  fince  the 
cnptirity  of  Valerian,  were  reftored  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome. 

Aurelian,  on  his  return  fioTn  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft, 
had  already  croffed  the  ftraits  which  divide  Europe  from 
Afia,  when  he  was  i'uddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the 
revolt  of  tiie  Palniyrenians,  who  had  inalT.icreJ  the  governor 
aijd  garrilon,  and  pioclainud  a  new  emperor.    Vt'iihout  a 
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noment's  deliberation,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Syria, 
and  foon  arrived  to  extciitc  vengeance  on  the  revolted  city, 
which  for  three  days  was  delivered  to  the  unrellrained  rage 
and  rapiiie  of  the  foldiers.  Women,  children,  and  fervants, 
were  involved  in  this  dreadful  execution,  which  ought  to 
have  been  confined  to  armed  rebellion  ;    and  although  the 
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with  a  generous  clemency-,  which  was  feldom  exercifed  by 
the  ancient  conquerors.  Princes  who,  without  fuccefs, 
had  defended  their  throne  or  freedom,  were  frequently 
ftrangled  in  prifon,  as  foon  as  the  triumphal  pomp 
afcended  the  Capitol.  Thefe  ufurpers,  whom  their  defeat 
had  convifted  of  the  crime  of  treafon,  were  permitted  to 


emoeror's  principal   concern  feems  to  have  been  directed  to     fpcnd  their  lives   in  affluence  and  honourable  rcpofe.     The 
,   '         „   f,.^    '^         r       .         ,       r    ■      ,-         1        TT 1       '_         _     r„..j  ry t,:.  ..'^i, .! ,1.   ..;n..  „.  t:u,.- 


the  re-ellabli(hment  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  he  difcovered 
feme  pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmyrcnians,  to  whom 
he  granted  the  permiffion  of  rebuilding  and  inhabiting  their 
city.     See  Palmyra. 

Aurelian,  having  thus  completely  reduced  Palmyra,  and 
having  alfo  fuppi-elfcd  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  excited  by 
Firmus,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  a  friend  and  ally  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  who  had  taken  pofTcffion  of  Alex- 
andria, and  affumed  the  purple,  and  whom  he  firll  tor- 
tured and  then  put  to  death ;  returned  to  Rome  ;  congratu- 
lating the  fenate,  himfelf,  and  the  people,  that  in  little 
lefs  tlian  three  years  he  had  reftored  univerfal  peace  and  order 
to  the  Roman  world. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  had  more  nobly 
deferved  a  triumph  than  Aurelian  ;  nor  was  any  triumph  ever 
celebrated  with  fuperior  pride  and  magnificence.  It  is  thusde- 
fcribed  by  Gibbon  :  "  The  pomp  was  opened  by  twenty  ele- 
phants, four  royal  tigers,  and  above  two  hundred  of  the  moll 
curious  animals  from  every  climate  of  the  North,  the  Eaft,and 
the  South.  They  were  followed  by  i6oo  gladiators,  devoted 
to  the  cruel  amufement  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  wealth  of 
Afia,  the  arms  and  enfigns  of  fo  many  conquered  nations,  and 
the  magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen, 
were  dilpofed  in  exaft  fymmetry  or  artful  diforder.     The  am- 


cmperor  prefentcd  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  fi'om  th.^  capital  :  the  Syrian 
queen  infenfibly  funk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters 
married  into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinft 
in  the  fifth  centui7.  Tetricus  and  his  fons  were  re-inilated 
in  their  rank  and  fortunes.  They  erected  on  the  Cselian  hill  a 
magnificent  palace,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  finilhed,  invited 
Aurelian  to  fuppcr.  On  his  entrance,  he  was  agreeably 
furprifed  with  a  pifture  which  reprefcnted  their  fingular 
hiftory.  They  were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a 
civic  crown  and  the  fceptre  of  Gaul,  and  again  receiving  at 
his  hands  the  ornaments  of  the  fenatoriij  dignity.  The 
father  was  afterwards  invefted  with  the  government  of  Lu- 
cania ;  and  Aurelian,  who  foon  admitted  the  abdicated 
monarch  to  his  friendfhip  and  converfation,  familiarly  allied 
him,  Whether  it  were  not  more  delirable  to  adminifter  a  pro- 
vince of  Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps  ?  The  fon  long 
continued  a  refpeftable  member  of  the  fenate  ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  of  the  Roman  nobility  more  efteemed  by  Aure- 
lian, as  well  as  by  his  fucceflbrs. 

"  The  feftival  was  protrafted  by  theatrical  reprefentations, 
the  games  of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  hearts,  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Liberal  dona- 
tives were   diilributed  to  the  army  and  people  ;  and  feveral 


bafladors  of  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  of  JEthio-  inftitutions,  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the  city,  contributed 
'  '      ~     "       _    -   -  -    -.  .    „.  .  ..  ^^  perpetuate  the  glory  of  Aurelian.     A  confiderable  por- 

tion of  his  oriental fpoils  was confecrated to  the  gods  of  Rome; 
the  Capitol,  and  every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the 
offerings  of  his  oftentatious  piety  ;  and  the  temple  of  the 

ticularly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings  of    fun  alone  received  above  15,000  pounds  of  gold." 


pia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Baftriana,  India,  and  China,  all  re- 
markable by  their  rich  or  fingular  dreffes,  difplayed  the 
fame  and  power  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  expofed  like- 
wife  to  the  public  view  the  prefents  he  had  received,  and  par- 


grateful  cities.  The  viftories  of  Aurelian  were  attefted  by  the 
long  train  of  captives  who  reluftantly  attended  his  triumph; 
Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Gauls, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was  diftinguiflied  by 
its  pccuhar  infcription  ;  and  the  title  of  Amazons  was  be- 
ftovved  on  ten  martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic  nation,  who 
had  been  taken  in  arms.  But  every  eye,  difregarding  the 
crowd  of  captives,  was  fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and 
the  'queen  of  the  Eaft.  The  former,  as  well  as  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  created  Auguftus,  was  dreffed  in  Gallic 
trowfers,  a  faffion  tunic,  and  a  robe  of  purple.  The  beau- 
teous figure  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fetters  of  gold ; 
a  flave  iupported  the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her  neck. 


The  arms  of  Aurelian  vanquiflied  the  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  foes  of  the  republic  ;  and  we  are  affured,  that  by  his 
falutary  rigour,  crimes  and  faftions,  mifchievous  arts  and 
pernicious  connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and 
oppreffive  government,  were  eradicated  through  the  Roman 
world.  Neverthelefs,  a  few  fhort  intervals  of  peace  were 
infuflicient  for  the  arduous  work  of  reformation  ;  and  even 
his  attempt  to  reilore  the  integrity  of  the  coin  was  oppofed 
by  a  formidable  infurredlion,  which  originated  with  the 
workmen  of  the  mint,  and  terminated  by  a  bloody  battle, 
in  which  the  emperor  loft  7000  of  his  troops.  Of  this  in- 
furreftion,  the  real  caufe  was  difguifed,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  coin  furniihed  merely  a  feigned  pretence  to  a  party 


and    ihe    almoll    fainted    under    the    intolerable  weight    of    already  powerful  and  difcontented.     The  emperor,  who  was 


jewels.  She  preceded  on  foot  the  magnificent  chi.viot,  in 
which  fhe  once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It 
was  followed  by  two  other  chariots,  Tcill  more  fumptuous, 
of  Odenatlius,  and  of  the  Perfian  monarch.  The  triumphal 
car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly  been  ufed  by  a  Gothic 
king)  was  drawn,  on  this  memorable  occafion,  either  by 
four  flags  or  by  four  elephants.  The  moft.  iUuftrious  of  the 
fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  clofed  the  folemn  pro- 
ceffion.  Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude,  fwelled 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  ;  but  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  fenate  was  clouded  by  the  appearance  of  Tetricus ; 
nor  could  they   fupprefs  a  rifing  murmur,  that  the  haughty 


himfelf  a  plebeian,  and  who  always  exprcifed  a  peculiar 
fondnefs  for  this  order,  had  excited  the  jealoufy  and  in- 
curred the  hatred  and  oppofition  of  the  fenate,  the  equef- 
trian  order,  and  the  Prastorian  guards  ;  and  it  was  a  con- 
fpiracy  of  thefe  feveral  orders  that  procured  a  ftrength 
capable  of  contending  in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions  of 
the  Danube.  The  rebellion,  however,  was  fupprellcd,  and 
Aurelian  ufed  his  viftory  with  unrelenting  rigour.  The 
nobleft  families  of  the  capital  were  involved  in  the  guilt 
or  fufpicion  of  this  dark  conlpiracy  ;  and  it  was  punilhed 
with  a  fpirit  of  revenge  that  produced  the  moll  langulnary 
effeifls.      The   executioners,    fays   Calphurnius    a   contera- 


emperor  fliould  thus  expofe  to  pubhc  ignominy  theperfonof    porary  poet,   were  fatigued;  the  prifons  were  crowded;  and 
a  Roman  and  a  magiftrate.  the    unhappy   fenate  lamented  the  death  or  abfeuce  of  its 

"  But,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  his  unfortunate  rivals,    moll  illuilrious  members. 
Aurelian  might  indulge  his  pride,  he  behaved  towards  them         Some  of  the  concluding  months  of  Aurelian's  reign  were 

occupied 
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occupied  by  a  vifit  to  Gaul,  vvliere  he  rebuilt  the  ancient 
city  of  Genabum,  called  after  his  o-.va  name  "  Aurelia- 
nmn,"  now  Orleans,  and  by  an  expedition  againft  the  bar- 
barians who  had  made  an  incurfion  into  Vindclicia.  But 
the  objeft,  which  engaged  his  principal  attention,  was  an 
expedition  againft  Perfia  ;  in  the  profecution  of  which  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  ftraits  which  divide  Euiope  from 
Afia.  Here  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  his  life  by 
one  of  his  fccretaries,  who  was  accufed  of  extortion.  This 
criminal,  dreading  the  effefts  of  the  emperor's  difpleafure, 
determined  to  involve  fome  of  die  principal  oHlccrs  of  the 
army  in  his  danger,  or  at  leaft  in  his  fears.  With  this  view 
he  artfully  counterfeited  his  mafter's  hand,  and  (hewed  them 
in  a  long  and  bloody  lift  their  own  names  devoted  to  death. 
Without  fufpetting  or  examining  the  fraud,  tliey  rcfolved 
to  fccure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor.  On 
his  march,  between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea,  Aurelian  was 
fuddenly  attacked  by  the  confpirators,  and,  after  a  ftiort 
refiftance,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Mucapor,  a  general  whom 
he  had  always  loved  and  trufted.  Accordingly  he  died, 
A.  D.  275,  regretted  by  the  army,  detefted  by  the  fenate, 
but  univcrfally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  fortunate 
prince,  the  ufeful,  though  fevere,  reformer  of  a  degenerate 
ftate. 

As  to  his  general  difpofition  and  charafter,  it  has  been 
obferved  by  Diocleiian,  one  of  the  moft  fagacious  of  the 
Roman  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  prcdecefiTor  Aure- 
lian were  better  fuited  to  the  command  of  an  army,  than  to 
the  government  of  an  empire.  His  temper  was  haughty  and 
vindictive.  Trained  from  his  youth  in  the  excrcife  of  arms, 
he  transferred  the  difcipline  of  the  camp  into  the  civil  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  laws ;  and  his  love  of  juftice  often  be- 
came a  blind  and  furious  pafEon.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of 
the  reftraints  of  civil  inftitutions,  he  difdained  to  hold  his 
power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  fword,  and  go- 
verned by  right  of  conqueft  an  empire  which  he  had  faved 
and  fubdued.  Aurehan  has  been  reckoned  by  feveral 
Chriftian  authors  among  the  pepfccutors  of  the  church  ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  he  not  only  intended  perfecution  and  framed 
cruel  edifts  for  this  purpofe  juft  before  his  death,  but  did 
aftually  perfecute.  His  perfecution,  however,  reckoned  by 
Augulline  the  ninth,  was  ftiort  ;  as  he  died  foon  after  the 
publication  of  his  edifts,  and  before  they  could  reach  the 
more  diftant  provinces.  Mofheim  is  of  opinion  that  many 
Chriftians  did  not  fuffer  at  this  time  ;  but  confidering  Au- 
relian's  cruel  temper,  and  how  much  he  was  addifted  to  the 
Gentile  fuperftitions,  he  thinks  that  if  he  had  lived,  his 
perfecution  would  have  exceeded  all  the  former  perfecutions 
in  feverity. 

The  hiftorians  of  this  reign  are  Vopifcus,  the  Victors, 
Pollio,  Zofimus,  and  Eutropius.  Crevier's  Hift.  Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  149 — 186.  Gibbon's  Hift.  vol.ii.  p.  15 — 
56.  Lardncr's  works,  vol.  viii.  p.  172 — 176.  Molheim's 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

AURELIANA,  in  Botany.     See  Panax. 
AURELIOPOLIS,  in   Jnci'iit  Geography,   an    epifco- 
pal  city  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia. — Alfo,  another  epifcopal 
city  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Afia  properly  fo  called. 
AITREEIUS,  Ambrosius.     See  Amurosius. 
AuRELius,  Marcus.     See  Antoninus. 
Aurelius  Victor,   Sextis,  in  Biography,   a   Roman 
hiftorian,  flourifhed  in  the  4th  century,  probably  from   the 
reign  of  Conftantius  to  that  of  Theodofius  j  was  born  of  mean 
and  illiterate  parents,  perhaps  in  Africa,  'and  iiotwithftand- 
ing  the  obfcurity  of  his  origin,  was  advanced  by  his  talents 
to  diftinftion.      In  361,  he  was  appointed  by  Julian,  prefccl 
of  the   fecond  Pannonia;  afterwards  prcfcd  of  Rome  ;  and 
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'"  3^9,  eonful  with  Valentinian.  The  abridgment  of  the 
Roman  hiftor)',  intitled  "  Libellus  de  origine  Gentis  Ro. 
manx,"  and  by  fome  afcribed  to  Afconius  Pedianus,  though 
it  bears  the  names  of  Victor  and  Livius,  propofes  a  hif- 
tory  of  the  whole  period,  from  the  uncertain  time  of  Janu» 
and  Saturn  to '  the  12th  confulftiip  of  Conftantius,  but 
really  clofes  in  the  firft  year  of  the  city.  This  treatife  was 
pulililhed,  together  with  the  works  of  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
naffeniis,  at  Frankfort,  in  1586;  and  witha  coilcclion  of  an- 
cient hiftorians,  by  Gothofrcd,  in  l8mo.  at  Lyons,  in  1591. 
The  biographical  treatife  under  the  title  "  De  Viris  lUullri- 
bus  Urbis  Romas,"  received  by  many  as  the  work  of  Aure- 
lius Viftor,  commences  with  Proca  king  of  the  Albans,  and 
terminates  with  Pompcy ;  it  was  publifticd  in  4*0.  with 
notes,  by  Machancus,  at  Leipfic,  in  1516,  and  with  thofe 
of  Lycofthenes,  in  folio,  at  Bafil,  in  1563.  "  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Caefars  from  Auguftus  to  Conftantius,"  the  unquef- 
tionable  production  of  Viclor,  was  firft  publifhtd  by  Sciiure- 
rus  at  Straftjuig,  in  Svo.  in  1505;  at  Venice,  by  Aldus,  in 
1516;  by  Scliottus,  at  Antwerp,  in  1579,  inSvo.;  and  at 
Bafil,  in  folio,  in  1546,  with  Suetonius  and  other  Auguftan 
■writers.  The  firft  general  edition  of  all  the  writings  of 
Aurelius  Victor  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  Svo.  with  the 
commentary  of  Schottus,  in  1579,  by  Plantin,  and  in  1582, 
again  by  Gruter,  at  Hanau,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "  Hif- 
toriae  Auguftve  Scriptores,"  in  folio,' in  l6lO.  Anclegant 
edition,  with  heads,  "  cum  notis  variorum,"  was  printed 
in  Svo.  in  1 671;  another  by  Pitifcus,  at  Utreclit,  inSvo.  1696; 
and  a  third  by  Artnezius,  in  4to.  at  Amfterdam,  in  1733- 
Aurelius  Vidtor  is  reckoned  an  induftrious  and  faitiilul 
hiftorian ;  but  his  ftyle  is  much  lefs  elegant  than  that  of  the 
earlier  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  l.iii. 
C.9.  t.  2.  p.  79.  &c.      See  Augusta  Hifloria. 

Aurelius,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Pap  1  lid  that 
inhabits  India.  The  wings  are  brown,  black  at  the  tip, 
and  fpotted  with  white  ;  two  eye-fhaped  fpots  on  the  pof- 
terior  ones  beneath.     Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurelius,  in  Geography,  a  mihtaiy  townfhip  of  New 
York,  in  Onondago  county,  on  the  Owafco  lake,  having 
the  Cayuaga  refervation  lands  on  the  weft,  and  Marcellus  to 
the  eaft,  nine  miles  call  of  the  ferry  on  the  Cayuaga  lake.  By 
the  ftate  cenfus  of  1796,  123  of  the  inhabitants  are  eleflors. 
AURELLA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^enA 
(Tinea),  wings  golden,  pofterior  one?  black,  with  a  ftripc 
of  Clvcr  on  the  firft  pair.  A  minute  infecl  that  inhabits 
Europe,  and  feeds  on  apple  trees. 

AURENG-ZEBE,Aurinc-Zebe,  or  Aurung-Zebf, 
denoting  "  Ornament  of  the  throne,"  in  Biography,  the 
great  mogul,  \va.s  the  third  fon  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  bom 
in  the  year  1 618.  His  difpofition  was  ftrious  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  jealoufy  and  fulpicion,  he 
affumed  the  aufterity  of  a  religious  mendicant.  Dara,  how- 
ever, his  elder  brother,  difcovercd  his  real  charailer  through 
this  difguife  ;  and  as  he  had  contrived  to  gain  the  ctleeni 
and  conlidencc  of  his  father,  Dara  ufcd  to  fay  of  him, 
"  1  fear  none  of  all  my  brothers  but  this  teller  of  beads." 
Shall  Jehan,  who  thought  it  moft  prudent  and  fafe  to  re- 
move all  his  fons  from  court,  fent  Aureng-Zebc  to  govern 
the  Deccan,  where  he  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  againft 
the  king  of  Golconda.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1656,  Dara,  endeavouring  to  gain  poftenion  of  the  empire,, 
confined  his  father  Shall  Jehan  ;  upon  which  Aurcng-Zebe 
began  to  make  preparations,  and  with  the  profefled  defign 
of  fecuring  the  throne  to  his  brother  Morad,  wiio  was  then 
at  Akmedabad,  requefted  that  he  would  join  him  with 
his  forces  at  Eugene,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Mnlva.     In  the  beginning  of  the    year  1658,  he  marched 
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from  Aiirungabad  in  llie  Deccan,  and  the  two  brot'ners  joined 
at  Eutrcne,  nearwliich  place  they  encountered  and  defeated 
the  troops  whicli  Dnra  had  fent  to  oppofe  them.  They 
afterwards  marched  towards  Dehli  ;  and  in  the  fields  of 
Kejouh,  near  Agra,  obtained  a  complete  viftory  over  Dara 
and  his  army  ;  fo  that  Dara  himfcif  fled  towards  Lahore, 
and  Aurcng-Zebc  entered  the  cadle  of  Agra.  After  this 
viftor)'  he  took  pofTefllon  of  the  throne,  July  20,  A. D.  1658, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  town  of  Eazabad,  about 
fix  miles  from  Dehli.  On  the  15th  of  May  1659,  he  was 
proclaimed  a  fecond  time,  and  he  then  ifl'ued  a  decree,  that 
for  the  future  the  beginning  of  his  reign  fliould  be  dated 
from  the  full  Ramazan,  in  the  year  1069  of  the  Hegira, 
cr  the  1 2th  of  May  1659.  For  the  fecurity  of  his  throne, 
he  confined  his  father  at  Agra  ;  and  his  brother  Movad,  in 
violation  of  a  folemn  oath  of  fidelity,  he  imprifoned  in  a 
fortrefs  near  Dehli,  where  he  was  afterwards  beheaded. 
During  the  civil  war  which  commenced  at  the  time  of  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  and  which  was  continued  till  his 
power  was  completely  eitabliflicd,  his  brother  Sujah  was 
hrft  defeated  at  a  place  called  Kuvra,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  and  compelled  to  fly  ;  but  being  concerned  in  a 
plot  for  dethroning  him,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  whole 
family  was  extirpated.  Dara  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought 
in  triumph  to  Dehli,  and  fent  from  thence  to  Khefrabad,  a 
place  at  the  diltance  of  about  1  iS  miles,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Aureng-Zebe's  order,  Auguft  28th,  1659.  In 
1661,  Aureng-Zebe  confined  his  own  fon  Mahommed,  and 
the  fon  of  Dara,  in  the  cattle  of  Gnaliar,  where  the  former 
died,  as  fonie  fay,  in  confequence  of  confinement,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  difpatched  by  flow  poilbu.  Aureng-Zebe,  after  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  found  fome  diihculty  in  perfuading 
the  chief  cadi  to  acknowledge  his  fovercignty ,  becaufe  the  old 
king,  Shah  Jelian,  was  (till  living.  But  another  cadi  being  ap- 
pointed in  his  room,  the  ceremonial  of  coronation  was  per- 
formed, and  Aureng-Ztbe  obtained  undifputed  and  peaceable 
pofTeffion  of  the  throne.  The  recolleftion,  however,  of  the 
crimes  by  which  he  had  gained  the  fovercignty,  was  an  oc- 
cafion  of  remorfe  ;  and  in  order  to  quiet  his  mind,  he  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf  a  rigorous  penance  ;  eating  only  barley 
bread,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  drinking  nothing  but  water. 
This  abftemious  diet  brought  on  an  illnefs,  which  endan- 
gered his  life  ;  and  during  the  agitation  which  enfucd  at 
court,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dii'playing  that  refolution 
and  firmnefs  of  mind  for  which  he  was  always  diflinguifhed. 
Although  he  had  depofed  his  father,  his  behaviour  to  him 
was  fo  refpeftful  and  fubmiflive,  that  he  at  length  obtained, 
before  his  death  in  1666,  his  forgivenefs  and  paternal  blelF- 
ing.  When  Aureng-Zebe  became  emperor,  he  aflTumed  the 
titles  of  "  Muhy  o'  din,"  i.  e.  the  reviver  of  religion  :  and 
*'  Alumguir,"  or  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  of  which  his 
ignorance  and  vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  he  poflefled 
three  parts  in  four. 

From  the  year  1660  until  the  year  1678,  there  prevailed, 
through  Hindoftan  in  general,  the  moil  profound  peace 
that  had  ever  perhaps  been  known  ;  but  Aureng-Zebe  dif- 
dained  to  have  any  other  boundary  on  the  fouth  befides  the 
ocean.  Accordingly,  the  conqneft  of  the  remote  part  of  the 
Deccan  employed  a  very  confidcrablepart  of  his  Icifure,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  the  whole  of  that  region, 
together  with  the  peninfiila,  a  few  mountainous  and  inacceffi- 
ble  trafts  excepted,  were  cither  entirely  fubjefted,  or  rendered 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Dehli.  Aureng-Zebe  was  particu- 
larly induced  to  lubdue  the  Deccan,  by  the  determined  fpi- 
rit  and  growing  power  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  tlie  Mah- 
ratta  (late,  who,  by  his  conquells  in  Vifiapour,  appeared  un- 
der the  chara(5ter  of  his  rival.  Soon  after  he  had  quelled  by 
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his  pcrfonal  prefcnce  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the 
Indus,  in  1678,  his   perfecution   of  the  Hindoos  ilirred  up 
the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere.     This  war  he  alio   under- 
took in  perfon  ;  but  he  and  his  whole  army  were    flint  up 
between    the    mountains,     and   the   emprcfs    hcrfelf   was 
taken    prifoner.     She,    however,    and    alfo    the   emperor, 
were  permitted   to   efcape.     This   difaller  did  not  difcou- 
rage  him  from  carrying  the  war  into  the  Rajpoot   country 
again,  in  1681  ;  when  he  took  and  deflroycd  Chcitore,  the 
famous  capital  of  the  Rana,  as   well  as  all  the  objects  of 
Hindoo  worfliip  which  he  found  in  this  place.     Neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpirits  of  thefe  gallant  people   were  ftill  unfubdued, 
and  Aureng-Zebe  was  under  a  necefiity  of  granting  them 
ptace.     In  Mr.  Orme's   "  Hiflorical  Fragments  of  the  Mo- 
gul Empire,"  we  have  a  letter  written  by  Jefwont  Sing, 
rajah  of  Jcudypour,  to  Aureng-Zebe,  expoftulating  with 
him  on   the   unjuft  meafures  he  w-as  purfuing  with  refpeft 
to  trio  Hindoos.     This  letter  breathes  the  moft  admirable 
fpirit  of  philanthropy,  and  of  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, together  with  the  moft  determined  refolution  to  op- 
pofe the  meditated  attack  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  Hindoos.     Whilft  Aureng-Zebe  was  engaged  in  his 
contells  viith  the  Rajpoots,  confilling  of  feveval  of  the  moll 
warhke  tribes  among  the  Indians,  his  fon,  fultan  Mahommed 
Akbar,   revolted  from  him,  and  joined  them  ;  but  he  was 
purfued  by  the  emperor  to  Deccan,  from  whence  he  found 
means  for  tfcaping  to  Perfia.     In  the  year  1680,  upon  the 
death  of  Sevajee,  the  rifing  ilate  of  the  Mahrattas  devolved 
on  his  fon  Sambajee,  who  was  afterwards  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  Aureng-Zebe,  and  barbaroufly  put  to  death.   Still, 
however,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Baglana  were  unfubdued  ; 
and  although   the  kingdom  of   Vifiapour  was  reduced  in 
1686,  and  Golconda  in  the  following  year,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  profecute  his  conquefts  towards  the  wefl:,  as  we 
may  infer  from  his  camp's  being  fixed  on  tiie  Kiilnah  river, 
about  200  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Goa,  in  1695.     But 
we  have  no  regular  hiftory  of  any  later  period  than  the  loth 
3'ear  of  Aureng-Zebe,  or  the  year  1670,  when  Mr.  Dow's 
hiftory  terminates.     It  is  faid,  that  Aureng-Zebe  w'as  em- 
ployed  in  the  Deccan  from  the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  adluallv  in  the  field  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  laft  fifteen  years  of  his  life.     This  derehclion  of  his 
original  empire  and  capital  for  nearly   thirty  years,  was  the 
occalion   of  various   diforders.      To  this  circumftance  were 
owing   the   fecond   rebellion   of  the    Rajpoots  in  Agimere, 
that  ot  the  Patans  towards  the  Indus,  and  alio  that   of  the 
lats,   or  lates,  in  the  province  of  Agra.     Befides  the  con- 
quefts   of  Vifiapour,  Golconda,  and   the  Carnatic,  to    the 
fouth  ;  and  thofe  in   the  kingdom   of  Afam  to  the  north, 
Aureng-Zebe  reduced  Bengal,  and   rcfcued  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  from  the  Portuguefe  pirates,  who   had  long  in- 
fefted  them.     Under  his  reign   tlie  empire  attained  its  full 
meafure  of  extent.    His  authority  reached  from  the  loth  to 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  much  in  longitude; 
and  his  revenue,  fays  major  Rennell,  exceeded  Thirty-two 
milhons  of  pounds  ilerling,  in  a  country  where  the  produfts 
of  the   earth  are   about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England. 
Frafer  eftimates  the  whole  revenue  of  the  empire  from  2 1 
foubahs,  or  provinces,  at   12,071,876,840  dams,  which  at 
320   dams  to   a  pound   fterling,    amount   to    37,724,615!. 
2  s.    6  d.     Such  indeed  was  the  reputation   for  power  and 
wealth  which  Aureng-Zebe  acquired,   that   embaflies  were 
fent  to  him  from  all   the   neighbguring   nations,  as  well  as 
from  the  European  powers,  who  wiflied  to  obtain  commer- 
cial advantages  in  his  dominions.     But  under  an    apprchen- 
fion   of  the  defigns  of  his   fons   both   againft   himfelf  and 
againll  each  other,  he  was  obliged  to  pals  moft  of  his  time 
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in  his  camp,  whicli  formed  a  kind  of  moving  city.  It  is 
dsfcribed  by  the  curious  traveller  Bcrnier,  who  followed  it 
from  Dehli  to  Calhmir.  The  jrviard  of  cavalry  confined  of 
35,000  men,  that  of  infantry'  of  10,000.  The  mimber  of 
horfes,  mules,  and  elephants,  was  computed  at  150,000  ;  of 
camels  and  oxeo  at  50,000  each  ;  and  of  pirfoiis  between 
300,000  and  400.OCO.  Almoft  all  Dehli  followed  the  court, 
whofe  magnificence  fupported  the  induftry  of  its  .traders  and 
artifans. 

Aurencj-Zebe  fixed  his  rcfidence,  when  in  winter  quarters, 
at  Ahmednagur  in  tiie  Deccan  ;  and  her?  he  died,  February 
21ft,  1707,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Accordiifr  to 
the  direftions  of  his  will,  he  was  buried  i;i  the  cell  of  a  holy 
dervife  near  this  city  :  and  as  he  profclfcd  great  zeal  for 
Mahometanifm,  the  votaries  of  this  religion  deem  it  a  me- 
ritorious pilgrimage  to  vifit  his  tomb,  particularly  on  the 
28th  of  the  month  Zeccadih,  the  day  on  which  he  died. 
In  his  will,  after  making  this  declaration,  "  I  came  naked 
into  the  world,  and  n:iked  I  go  out  of  it,"  he  prohibits  any 
enfigns  or  royal  pomp  to  accompany  his  funeral,  and  any 
concern  to  be  manifeited  by  his  fortunate  children  about  a 
monument  ;  and  he  orders  1000  rupees,  about  125  1.  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor  at  his  funeral.  Aureng-Zebe 
forefaw  the  contefts  that  would  arife  between  his  fons  for 
the  empire  ;  and  it  has  been  aflerted  that  he  made  a  parti- 
tion of  it  among  them.  His  will  exprcfsly  intimates,  that 
he  had  made  a  divifion  among  his  children,  for  preventing 
C  infufion  and  bioodlhed  ;  and  he  fays,  that  as  there  were 
two  imperial  feats,  Agra  and  Dehli,  whoever  fettled  in 
Agra  might  have  the  provinces  thereof,  Deccan,  Malva, 
and  Guzerat  ;  and  he  who  refided  at  Dehh,  might  have 
Cabul  and  the  other  provinces.  Neverthelefs,  two  letters, 
written  by  Aureng-Zebe  to  two  of  his  fons  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  cited  by  major  Rennell,  indicate  no  intention  of 
dividing  the  empire,  but  exprefs  in  doubtful  terms  his  ap- 
prehenlion  of  a  civil  war.  Thefe  letters  furnilh  this  ftrik- 
ing  lefTon  to  frail  mortality,  that  however  men  may  forget 
themfelves  during  the  tide  of  profperity,  a  day  of  '  recol- 
lettion  '  will  inevitably  com.e  fooner  or  later.  Here  we 
are  prefentcd  with  the  dying  confcflion  of  an  aged  monarch, 
who  made  his  way  to  the  throne  bv  the  murder  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  the  imprifonment  of  his  father,  and  who,  after 
being  in  peaceable  pofTeffion  of  it,  perfecuted  the  moft  in- 
offenllve  part  of  his  fubjecls,  either  through  bigotry  or  hy- 
pocrify.  Here  we  behold  him  in  the  aft  of  rcfigning  that, 
to  obtain  pofTcffion  of  which  he  incurred  his  guilt ;  and  pre- 
fcnted  to  us  as  a  mere  linful  man,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
eternity  ;  equally  deploring  the  pad,  and  dreading  the  fu- 
ture. How  awful  muft  his  fituation  appear  to  hnn,  when 
he  fays,  '  wherever  I  look,  I  fee  nothing  but  the  Divinity.' 

Aureng-Zebe  left  four  fons;  Mauzum,  afterwards  em- 
peror, under  the  title  of  Bahadcr  Shah  ;  Azem,  and 
Kaum  Bukfh,  who  fevcrally  conteiUd  the  empire  with  their 
elder  brother  ;  and  Akbar,  who  had  rebelled  againft  his 
father,  and  fled  to  Perfia.  The  death  of  their  father  was 
the  fignal  of  hoftilitv  between  Mauzum  and  Azem  ;  the 
former  approached  from  Cabul,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Deccan,  and  cifputed  the  poflcffion  of  the  whole  empire 
(for  Azem  had  propofed  a  partition  of  it),  with  armies 
of  about  300,000  men  each.  Near  Agr.i  it  was  decided 
by  a  battle,  and  tlie  death  of  A/em.  Mauzum  was  pro- 
claimed eniperor,  and  reigned  between  five  and  fix  vears. 
In  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aureng-Zebe, 
a  fucceffion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  miuiilers  annihil- 
ated the  extenfive   and  mighty  empire  which  he  had  efla- 

bUlhed.  ,-.*,. 

Aureno-.Zebe  polL-ffed  many  talents  which  qualified  hun 
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for  governing  a  large  empire.  He  was  fober,  aflive,  and 
refolute,  and  though  he  was  not  fcrupulous  as  to  the  meani 
by  which  he  acquired  power,  he  was  generally  mild  in  the 
exercife  of  it ;  but  he  allowed  his  fjbordiuate  governors  and 
omiahs  to  opprefs  the  people  with  impunity.  lu  the  ob- 
fevvance  of  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  he  was  ri- 
gidly exafl;  ;  and  his  z-.-al  for  making  profelvtes,  whatever 
were  the  views  in  which  it  originated,  led  him  to  adopt 
meafures  of  violence  and  pcifccution.  In  his  drcfj,  h::  wai 
plain  ;  in  his  ir.(jde  of  living,  abllcmious  ;  in  his  ordinarjr 
occupations,  when  his  miiitTiry  cr.terprifcs  afibrdcd  him  in- 
tervals  of  Icifure,  he  condefcended  to  employ  himfelf  in 
makingcaps,  whichlie  diftributcd  among  the  great  l<)rd^  ofhis 
court.  The  traveller  Gcmclli  Cnrrcri,  who  faw  him  in 
1695,  gives  the  following  d-fcription  cf  his  perfon.  "He 
was  of  a  low  ftature,  with  a  large  iiofe,  a  white  beard,  and 
olive  complexion.  He  was  (lender,  and  (looping  with  age, 
and  fupported  himfelf  <  n  a  (laff ;  yet  he  cr.dorfcd  petirio:ii 
without  fptftacies,  and  by  his  cheerful  countenance  feerred 
pleafed  with  doing  bufiaefu  ?.t  a  public  audience."  F'af;.-r'» 
Hiltory  of  Nadir  S'lah,  &c.  p.  29 — 39.  Renntll's  Memoir 
of  a  Map  of  Hindoffan,  i.itrod.  p.  61 — C4.  Mod.  Un. 
Hill.  vol.  v.  p.  426 — 449. 

AUREOLA,  the  crown  of  glor)-,  given  by  painters  and 
ftatuaries  to  faints,  martyrs,  and  confcflbrs,  as  a  mark  of  the 
vidory  which  tliey  have  obtained. 

F.  Sirmond  fays,  this  cuftom  was  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
thens, who  ufed  to  encompafs  the  heads  of  their  deities  with 
fuch  rnvs. 

AUREOLARIA,  jn  EntomoJcgv,  a  fpecies  of  Phal«- 
NA  [Geomdra),  of  a  fmall  Cze,  that  inhabits  Germany, 
The  wings  are  deep  yellow,  with  three  ftreaks  and  the  mar- 
gin brown.     Fabricius. 

AUREOLUS,  Manius  Acimus,  in  Blrgraphy,  a  na- 
tive of  Dacia,  was  advanced  from  the  humble  occupation  of 
a  (hepherd,  by  enhlling  in  tlie  Roman  army,  to  the  command 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  dillinguiflied  hin-.felf  by  the  fer. 
vice  he  performed  to  the  emperor  Gallienus,  in  3  battl; 
againft:  the  rebel  Ingenuus.  Whilll  he  commanded  in  Illy, 
ricuin,  he  defeated  Macrianus,  who  affuraed  the  purp!e,  and 
continued  to  maintain  a  partial  attachment  to  Galhenus. 
At  length,  A.  D.  26S,  a  confiderable  army,  llationed  on  the 
Upper  Danube,  invcdcd  with  the  imperial  purple  their  leader 
Aureolus ;  who,  dildaining  a  confined  and  barren  reign  over 
the  mountains  of  Rhstia,  palTed  the  Alps,  occupied  Milan, 
threatened  Rome,  and  challenged  Gallienus  to  diipute  in  the 
field  the  fovereis;nty  of  Italy.  Defeated  by  the  emperor  in 
a  battle  near  Milan,  Aureolus  retired  into  the  city  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  fiege,  he  contrived  to  form  a  confpiracy  in  the  be- 
fieging  army  of  Gallienus,  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
Upon  the  acccfTion  of  Claudius  II.,  Aureolus  was  compelled 
to  deUver  up  the  city  and  himfelf  to  the  difcrttion  of  the 
new  emperor.  The  judgment  of  the  army  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  death  ;  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble  refulance, 
confcnted  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Crevier's  HilU 
Emp.  vol.  ix.  p.  77,  &c.     Gibbon's  Hiil.  vol.  ii.  p.  2—7. 

AuRFOLUs,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Scarab.tvs,  of 
a  depreffcd  ar.d  fomewhat  angulatcd  iliape,  and  powdered 
with  gold  ;  thorax  and  fhells  dotted  with  black.  Inhabiu 
Dauria.     Palia?. 

AuRroLus  Pons,  noV  Pes ti role,  in  Gfoziaphy,  a 
bridge  of  Italy  over  the  Adda,  1 3  miles  from  Bergamo,  and 
^2  from  Milan,  near  which  th.e  ufurper  Aureolus  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  enipei-or  Gallienus.  Near  this 
place,  in  1 703,  the  obftinate  battle  of  CafFano  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  the  Aullrians. 

AURESS,  AuRE/.,  orEvREs,  Jibbed,  the  name  gives 
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to  the  mons  AuraHus  of  tlie  ir.idrfle  age,  and  tlie  irons  Au- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  bcin^j  a  part  of  the  Atlas,  extending 
fouthward  from  Conftantina,  quite  to  Bilediilgerid.  See 
AuDus. 

AURETTE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Eure,  near  Bourges. 

AUREUS,  \\i  Entnmohgy,  a  fpecics  of  Staph ylinus, 
that  inhabits  Siam.  The  liead,  thorax,  and  wing-calts,  are 
covered  with  yellowifh  or  golden  down  ;  abdomen  black, 
fafciated  with  a(h-colour.     Fabricius,  &c. 

Aureus,    Mons,    in   Geography,    a  mountain  of  Mccfia 

Prima,   near  the  Danube And  alfo,  a  town  of  the  fame 

name  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  fame  river — Alfo,  a  mountain 
of  the  northern  part  of  tlie  illand  of  Corfica,  the  ridge  of 
which  runs  out  to  the  north-eaft  and  fouth-eail,  and  forms 
:i  kind  of  elbow.  The  emperor  Probus  planted  vines  on 
this  mountain.     Ptolemy. 

Aureus,  m  Ichthyology,  a  very  fplendid  fpecies  of  Ch;e- 
TODON,  figured  and  defcribed  by  Bloch  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Filhes,  under  the  title  of  C.  aureus,  and  la  bandouliere  do- 
ree.  This  author  acquaints  us,  that  he  found  the  drawing 
of  this  fpecies  amongft  the  defigns  of  father  Plumier,  and 
tliat  it  inhabits  the  Antilles,  but  of  its  hillory  he  is  entirely 
ignorant. 

The  body  is  of  an  oval  form,  golden-yellow  colour,  and 
covered  with  hard  denticulated  fcales  ;  the  mouth  is  fniall, 
lips  ftrong,  and  jaws  furnifhed  with  fetaceous  teeth;  gill- 
cover  of  a  fingle  piece  ;  lateral  line  rather  arched  ;  fins  yel- 
low, green  at  the  end  ;  pcftoral  and  tail  tin  rounded,  the 
ethers  falcated  ;  in  the  dorfal  fin  twelve  rays. — It  is  fpecifi- 
cally  dillinguifhcd  by  being  of  a  golden  colour,  and  having 
a  fpine  near  the  cheek  bone.     Gmelin,  Bloch,  &c. 

Aureus,  \\\  Natural H'ljhry,  a  fpecies  of  Limax,  that 
inhabits  trees  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  defcribed  by 
Miill-  as  being  yellow,  and  without  fpots.  This  creature  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  beneath  white  ;  feelers,  and  a 
line  between  them,  black. 

AvREUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Oriolus  in  the 
Linnsan  fyftem,  and  Paradife  bird  in  that  of  Latham.  A 
bird  that  is  fuppofed  to  inhabit  New  Guinea.  General  co- 
lour tawny  yellow,  with  the  frontlet,  chin,  edges  of  the 
wings,  and  tail  black. — Ol>f.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
eight  inches  ;  bill  an  inch  long,  and  rather  bent  ;  (hafts  of 
the  tail  feathers,  and  fringe,  near  the  tip  yellow.  This  is 
the  golden  paradife  bird  of  Latham  ;  le  troupiale  des  Indes 
of  Briflbn  ;  and  le  roUier  de  paradis  of  BufFon. 

Aureus,  a  fpecies  of  Psittacus,  that  inhabits  Brafil, 
and  is  called  by  Englifh  naturalifts  the  golden-crowned  par- 
rakeet.  This  kind  is  green,  with  the'cere  and  orbits  blueifh- 
fle(h  colour ;  crown  golden  ;  an  oblique  blue  band  on  the 
wing-coverts.  Gmelin.  BrifT.  calls  it  pfittaca  Brafilienfis ; 
and  Bufi".  perruche  couronee  d'or. 

Aureus,  in  Zoology,  the  fpecies  of  Canis  ufually  called 
the  Jackal  ;  an  a..imal  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  dog, 
and  fpecifically  dillinguifhed  by  having  a  ilraight  tail,   and 

body  pale  fulvous.  Schrcber  Saeugth Gmel.  &c.     Kasmp- 

fer  calls  it  lupus  aureus  ;  Valent.  vulpes  Indise  Orientahs  ; 
BrlfT.  adil ;  BufFon,  chacal,  adive  ;  Vofmaer,  chien  fauvage 
Indien  ;  and  Gmei.  and  Penn.  fchakall,  &c. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  warmtiparts  of  Afia  and  Afri- 
ca, lurking  among  the  woods  and  mountains  in  the  day  time, 
and  venturing  out  in  fearch  of  prey  only  dunng  the  night ; 
when  they  afTemble  together  in  herds  to  the  amount  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  and  indifcriminately  attack  and  devour  the 
lefTer  kinds  of  animals  and  birds ;  and  will  occafionally  eat  alfo 
certain  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  voice  of  the  jackal  is 
defcribed  as  peculiarly  hideous,  conMing  of  a  kind  of  hgwU 
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ing  and  indiftinft  barking  ;  and  when  they  hurt  in  troops, 
by  their  dreadful  yellings  alarm  and  put  to  flight  deer,  ante- 
lopes, and  other  timid  quadrupeds  ;  while  the  lion,  inllinc- 
tivcly  attending  to  the  cLmvjuri  is  faid  to  follow  till  the 
jackals  have  hunted  down  the  prey,  and  having  fatiated 
hirafelf,  leaves  only  the  manglci'  remains  to  be  devoured  by 
the  jackals.  It  is  for  this  reafon.  Dr.  Shaw  obfcrves,  that 
the  jackal  is  popularly  termed  tlie  lion's  provider.  When 
prefied  by  hunger,  jackals  have  been  frequently  known  to 
enter  towns,  and  devour  indifcriminately  whatever  animal 
fubllance  they  can  fuid.  They  commit  ravages  among  the 
floAs,  kill  fowls,  &c.  and  have  been  known  to  attack  man- 
kind. 

There  is  great  reafon,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  for  fuppof. 
ing  this  animal  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  dog,  fince  al- 
moll:  all  its  manners  and  propenlities  are  tlie  fame.  When 
taken  young,  it  is  eafily  tamed  ;  attaches  itfelf  to  mankind-, 
dillinguiflies  its  mailer,  comes  on  being  called  by  its  name, 
fhews  an  attachment  to  dogs  inftead  of  flying  from  them, 
and  has  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  charafter  by  which  the 
dog  is  dillinguifhed  ;  amongft  others,  the  important  obferv- 
ation  of  profcffor  Guidenltadt,  who  has  given  an  accurate 
defcription  of  the  jackal  in  the  Peterfburg  Tranfaftions, 
fliould  by  no  means  be  omitted,  viz.  that  the  jackal  and 
dog  agree  in  the  llruCture  of  the  coecum  or  fliort  in.«. 
telliue,  and  differ  in  that  refpetl  both  from  the  wolf  and  the 
fox. 

Dr.  Pallas  has  favoured  the  world  with  an  accurate  de- 
fcription of  this  animal.  In  external  figure,  he  remarks,  the 
jackal  refembles  the  wolf  more  than  the  fox.  It  is  alfo 
larg-er  and  (lands  hig-her  on  its  IcCfs  than  the  fox.  The  head 
is  of  a  fox-red  colour  above,  mixed  with  afh-grey  hairs 
which  have  each  a  blacki(h  ring  and  tip  ;  the  upper  lip  is 
white  on  each  (ide  of  the  nofc,  and  the  throat  is  of  the  fame 
colour  ;  the  whidiers,  the  long  hairs  on  the  chin,  and  thofe 
above  the  eyes,  which  are  five  in  number,  are  black  ;  the  ears 
are  fox-red  externally,  and  white  internally  ;  the  neck  and 
back  are  all  over  grey-yellow,  and  both,  but  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  daflied  with  a  (hade  of  duflty,  owing  to  the  tips 
of  the  long  hairs  on  thofe  parts  ;  the  under  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  the  legs,  are  of  a  light  reddifh  yellow,  but  the 
(houlders  and  thighs  are  externally  of  a  fox-red;  the  claws  are 
black;  the  thumb  claw  (lands  higher  than  that  of  the  dog,  and 
is  crooked;  the  tail  is  ftraight,  fomewhat  longer  and  more 
hairy  than  in  the  wolf,  and  is  of  a  greyifh-yellow,  more  ii>. 
chning  to  fox-red  towards  the  end  ;  the  long  hairs  have 
black  tips,  and  confequently  the  tip  of  the  tail  appears 
black  ;  the  hair  of  the  jackal  is  coarier  and  ftronger  than 
that  of  the  wolf,  and  is  longed  on  the  (houlders  and  tail, 
where  it  mcafures  four  inches  ;  on  the  neck  and  back  it  ->s 
fliorter  by  an  inch  ;  between  the  hairs  is  fituated  a  woolly 
fur  of  a  grey  colour ;  the  four  middle  front  teeth  are  (>f 
a  truncated  form,  or,  as  if  cut  off,  flat,  not  perceptibly 
notched  or  indented  ;  the  tvi'o  exterior  larger  ones  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the  under  ;  the  grinders 
are  fix  on  each  fide,  the  firft  being  the  fmalleft,  and  of  a 
conical  (hape  ;  the  next  grinders,  to  the  number  of  two 
in  the  upper,  and  three  in  the  lower,  are  gradually  larger, 
and  divided  into  three  points;  the  fourth  6f  the  upper  jaw 
and  the  fifth,  of  the  under  are  the  largell,  and  have  two 
points ;  the  remaining  ones  (land  deeper  in  the  jaw  or  more 
inwards,  and  are  fmaller  than  the  preceding ;  the  tongue  has, 
on  each  fide,  a  border  or  row  of  fmall  verrucse  or  warts. 

Mr.  Pennant  dtfcribes  the  ufu:-"!  length  of  the  jackal  to 
be  about  two  feet  and  a  half;  the  female  rather  fmaller  than 
the  male,  and  with  from  fix  to  eight  paps.  Dr.  Pallj^ 
southed  in  a  young  jackal  three  teats  on  one  Cde,  and  four 
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on  the  other,  of  which  the  foremoft  one  was  fituated  near 
the  fide  of  the  breaft. 

The  more  we  confider  the  nature  and  manners  of  this 
animal,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  the  more  reafon  we  fliall  find  to  coin- 
cidc  with  profeffor  Guldeniladt  in  opinion,  that  the  jackal  is 
the  real  ori^io  of  the  dog  (unlefs,  indeed,  we  allow  the  wild 
dogs  of  Africa  to  be  the  dog  in  a  ftate  of  naturel.      M.  Gul- 
denftadt  very  properly  obterves,  that  the  natale  folum  of  the 
wolf  does  not  feem  to  fit  it  for  the  fuppofed  origin  of  the 
dog,  fince  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  frigid  zone;  its  fize 
is  alfo  againft  the  fuppofition;  for  the  naturalfize  of  any 
fpecies  of  animal  appears  to  be  between  that  of  the  large  and 
fmall  varieties.     The  fox  is  ftill  more  unlike  the  dog,  as  to 
fome  particulars  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  intellines;  the  native 
countryof  the  jackal,  which  is  properly  Afia  Minor,  is  the  land 
where   we   ihoiild   naturally  fuppofc  the  primaeval  domtftic 
dog  to  have  originated,      'fhe jackal,  according  to  M.  Gul- 
deniladt, has  a  natural  propenfity  to  follow  mankind,  iniiead 
of  Hying  from  him,  like  the  wolf  and  the  fox.    The  whelp, 
he  adds,  is  very  readily  tamed,  and  vi-hen  grown  up,  alTiimee 
all  the  habits  of  the  domeftic  dog.    That  thejackal  and  do^ 
readily  intermix,  appears  from  various  teftimonies,  according 
to    Buffon.     M.  Guldenftadt  cannot   confider  the  recurvale 
tail  as  a  fpecific  character  of  the  dog,  but  thinks  it  may  have 
originated  from   cicuration.      The   generel   colour   of  the 
jackals,    which  this    author  has  feen,    is   a  dirty   fulvous, 
rather  blacker  on  the  back, and  ycUowifh-white  beneath;  on 
each  knee  in  general  a  black  patch,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
of  the  fame  colour. 

Aureus,  \n  Antiquity,  the  Roman  gold  coin,  equivalent 
to  25  denarii,  or  ico  feilerces.  Suet,  in  Oth.  civ.  Tacit. 
Hilt.  lib.  i.     Beverin.  de  Ponder,  p.  33,  feq. 

In  Modern  and  Middle  Age  Writers,  it  is  called  fo/i Jus,  or 
f'Aidus  aureus. 

The  aureus,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  generally  weighed 
double  the  denarius;  whence  it  mull  have  been  worth,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrlt  proportion  of  coinage  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  1 1.  43.  3id.  fterhng. — According  to  the  proportion 
that  now  obtains  among  us,  1l.os.9d.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.3. 
Arbuth.  tab.  25. — Ainfworth,  however,  makes  the  aurei 
(denarii)  of  the  higher  empire,  weigh  only  'i\se  penny- 
weights; and  under  the  lower  empire,  little  more  than  half 
fo  much. 

The  weight  of  the  aureus  was  gradually  diminiHied  by  the 
emperors.  The  confular  aureus  weighed  at  a  mean  126  troy 
grains,  40  of  them  being  contained  in  the  Roman  pound; 
the  imperial  aureus,  being  45  to  the  pound,  weighed  112 
grains;  and  the  folidus,  being  72  to  the  pound,  weighed  70 
grains.  Alexander  Scverus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and 
one-third  of  the  aureus,  calltd  femilTes  and  tremifTes;  whence 
the  aureus  came  to  be  called  folidus,  as  being  their  integer. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.  part  ii.  art.  42.  See  Coin,  and  De- 
narius. 

AURIA,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  hitlorian, 
was  born  at  Palermo  in  1625,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  doftor  of  laws  at  Cata- 
nia, in  1652.  He  afterwards  rclinquilhed  this  employment, 
andpoflrefiliig  a  hberal  fortune,  dedicated  his  time  to  literature. 
His  works  were  chiefly  Italian,  and  partly  Latin,  on  fubjefts 
of  hillory  and  antiquities.  Thofe  la  highell  elHmation  are 
'  An  Hillory  of  the  Great  Men  in  Sicily,"  4to.,  Palermo, 
1704;  and  "An  Hiftory  of  the  Viceroys  of  Sicily,"  fol. 
Palermo,  1697.     Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

AURICELLA,  m  Emomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal,€na 
{Tinea)  found  in  France.  It  is  fnovvy-white,  with  tellaceous 
llreaks  on  the  wings,  and  a  projecting  tuft  of  hairs  on  the 
firtl  joint  of  the  antcnnx. 
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AURTCH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Eaft  Frielland,  ttii  mile* 
north-eaft  of  Embden.  It  n  cncompafftd  with  forclls  that 
abound  with  game.     N.  lat.  53°  28'.   E.  long.  6^  50.' 

AURICHALCEpS,  m  Entomology,  afpecics  of  Sca- 
Rabeus,  of  a  bi-affy-opake  colour,  wing-cafes  pointed  and 
fpotted  with  white.     Fabricius.     Inhabits  the  Eall  Indies. 

AuRicHALCEUs,  a  fpccics  of  Ckrambvx  {CalliJium. 
Fabr.),  of  a  fmall  fi/.c.  It  is  bralTy-brown  and  (liining; 
thorax  depreded;  antenna;  and  legs  black.     Dcgcer. 

AuRicHAi.cEus,  a  Ipecies  of  CARABusthat  inhabits  Den- 
mark. It  is  of  a  ycllowiih  colour,  and  braffy  above.  MiilL 
Zool.  Dan. 

AURICHALCUM.     See  Orichalci;m. 
AURICI,E,  Auricula,  in  AnLtl'.my,  the  externa]  car, 
or  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  promiiient  from  the  head. 
The  word  is  a  diminution  of  amis,  ear;  for  the  defcription 
of  this  part,  fee  Ear. 

Auricle,  is  alfo  applied,  by  the  Enghfh  anatomiils,  to 
denote  thofe  cavities  of  the  heart  into  which  the  veins  pour 
their  blood;  but  foreign  anatomiitscall  thefe  cavities  venou» 
finufes,  and  apply  the  word  auricle  to  thofe  httle  procedes 
of  the  general  cavity  which  refemble  an  animal's  car  in 
fhape.     See  Heart. 

AURICOLLIS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Mota- 
Cilla.  Colour  above  olive,  beneath  orange;  belly  yellow- 
i(h;  vent  whitilh;  greater  wing-coverts,  and  middle  tail- 
feathers  a(h-colour;  lateral  ones  white  within,  without  and 
at  the  lips  black.      Inhabits  Canada.    Gmelin. 

AURICOMA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phaljena 
(Noelua),  with  wings  of  a  greyi(h-brown  colour;  upper 
pair  marked  with  black,  in  llreaks  and  characters;  Ics  an. 
nulated  with  white  at  the  tip.     Gmcl.  &c. 

AURICULA  Leporis,  in  Botany.  See  Buphthal- 
MUM,  and  Bufleurum. 

Auricula  Muris.  Sec  Arenaria,  Cerastium,  Hie- 
racium,  Myosotis,  and  Silene. 

Auricula  Urft.  See  Arctia,  Primula,  Dodeca- 
theon, and  Verbascum. 

Auricula,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Cardium,  with  a 
white  and  very  pellucid  (hell,  that  is  found  on  the  fhores  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  It  is  heart-lhaptd  and  fub-rhombic; 
ribs  twenty-four  on  each  fide;  the  grooves  very  finely  cre- 
nulated;  beaks  remote.  Forlk.  About  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  i« 
breadth. 

Auricula,  p.  fpecies  of  Patella,  with  a  fubrotund 
(hell,  radiated  with  furrows  and  ilrise;  apex  recurved; 
internal  cavity  ear-fhaped.  Inhabits  the  ihores  of  the 
idands  of  Borneo,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Thomas.  Thii 
fhell  is  fnowy-whitc,  with  the  crown  fometimes  encircled 
with  violet;  fometimes  radiated  with  black;  brown  within; 
border  white  or  yellow;  and  the  vertex  brown.  Gmellii, 
&c. 

Auricula,  in  Gardening,  a  well-known  beautiful  plant 
of  the  flower  kind.  This  is  confidered  in  the  Linnxaa 
fyflem  as  a  fpecies  of  primula.     See  Primula. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant  arc  extremely  numerous,  at 
every  year  produces  a  great  number  of  flowers,  different  in 
fliape,  Cze,  and  colour;  in  the  leaves  alfo  there  is  often  great 
variety,  fo  that  the  experienced  florill  is  frequently  capable 
of  dillinguifliing  the  particular  foits  by  that  means.  The 
charaflers  of  a  good  auricula  are,  that  the  ftcms  of  the 
flowers  be  lofty  and  llrong ;  the  foolllalks  of  the  fingle 
flowers  fliort,  with  the  umbtls  regular  and  clofe  ;  the  neck 
of  each  flower  (hort,  and  the  flowers  large,  regular,  and 
fprcading,  but  not  inclinable  to  cup ;  the  colours  veiy  bright 
3  A  2  aad 
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and  well  mixed ;  the  eye  of  the  flower  large,  round,  and  of  a 
good  vdite  or  yellow,  with  the  tube  or  neck  not  too  wide. 
Such  flovvers  as  war.t  any  of  thcfe  properties  are  conilantly 
rejedtod  by  experienced  florifts;  and  as  the  varieties  evciy 
year  increafe  from  focds,  the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  fuch  as  are  good.  The  proptr  time  for 
fowing  the  feed  is  commonly  about  Angnil;  b;it  a  month 
or  two  later  will  aiifwer  the  pnrpofe.  The  moll:  proper  foil 
for  it  is  a  good  light,  frefli,  fandy  mould,  mixed  with  very 
rotten  farm-yard  dung,  or  well  rotted  dung  irom  the  bottom 
of  old  hot  beds.  The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers, 
when  thus  obtained,  is  by  offsets  or  Hips,  taken  from  the  old 
roots  in  April,  when  th.c  flowers  are  in  full  blow.  As  thofe 
plants  which  have  ilronr  fingle  heads  always  produce  the 
largell  clullers  of  flowers,  the  curious  floriils  pnli  off  the  off- 
fets,  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  with  f.ifety  to  the  plant,  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  flower  itronger.  But  in  order 
to  have  them  to  flower  in  the  greatell  perteition,  they 
fhould  be  prefervcd  from  too  much  wtt  in  winter,  and  have 
free  air,  and  not  too  much  fun.  And  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  earth  in  tlie  auricula 
pots  fliould  be  taken  off  as  far  as  it  can  be  v.ilhout  dilturb- 
jng  the  roots,  and  fuch  as  is  new  and  frefh  laid  in  its  place. 
The  pots  mull  then  be  well  covered  vvitli  mats  in  the  night 
to  defend  tlicm  from  froils  while  the  plants  are  buJduig. 
When  the  llalks  begin  to  become  long,  they  fliould  be  de- 
feuded  from  ha!ly  rains,  but  not  kept  too  much  under  cover, 
as  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  the  ftalks  too  long,  and  make  them 
weak.  Thev  (liould  likewife  be  watered  frequently,  a  little 
at  a  tirne,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  water  fall-i  on 
the  plant.  When  the  flosvcrs  begin  to  open,  the  pots 
fnould  be  removed  to  ftages,  formed  v»'ith  flielves,  one  above 
another,  placed  under  cover,  but  open  to  the  morning  fun, 
and  flieltered  from  the  mid-day  fun.  They  may  remain  in 
this  fitualion  till  their  flowering  is  over,  and  then  be  fet  out 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  rains  and  free  air,  for  the  ripening 
of  their  feeds,  which  (hould  be  carefully  preferved  and  fpread 
en  paper  to  dry  before  they  are  put  u;  . 

Auricula,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  a  fpecies  of  LuCEr- 
-K ARIA,  of  a  fliape  refembling  a  flaflc,  with  a  round  neck; 
the  lower  part  is  veiy  large,  and  encircled  with  eight  tufts 
cf  tentacular  or  feelers.  Fabr.  Groen.  Miill.  calls  this  fpecies 
holothuria  lagenam  referens  tentaculis  ottonis  fafciculatis. 
It  inhabits  the  Greenland  feas,  adheres  firmly  to  the  leaves 
of  the  largeft  ulvx,  and  rarely  moves;  feeds  on  marine  in- 
fcfts,  particularly  on  onifci,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  lengLh.  The  body  is  black  or  reddilh,  and  fonietimcs, 
thougfr  rarely,  chefnut,  glofl'ed  with  gold ;  the  mouth  is 
white ;  the  tufts  of  tentaculx  on  the  body  black,  vrith 
Tphite  tips. 

Auricula  Judtt,  or  Jew^s  ear,  a  kind  of  fungus  or 
mufhroom,  fomcwhat  refembling,  in  figure,  a  human  ear. 

It  grows  on  old  elder-trees,  the  tree  on  which,  as  fbme 
pretend,  Judas  hanged  himfcif;  and  hence,  they  think,  the 
name  is  derived. 

This  fungus  fteeped  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  eyes,  is 
faid  to  free  them  of  inflammations;  but  its  chief  ufe  is  under 
the  form  of  a  gargle  in  decottions,  againll  iuflammations  of 
the  throat,  or  fwelling  of  the  tonfils. 

AURICULA  Al'cearhtm.     See  Alvearium. 
Auricula,  primus  mufculus,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  given 
by  Fallopius  to  the  attoUens  aur'iculam.     He  alfo  calls  the 
rdrahcnics  auriculani  the  fccundus  mufculus. 

AURICULAM  Relrahens.     See  Retrahens. 
AURICULAR,  fomcthing  that  relates  to  the  ears. 
Thus  we  fay,  an  auricalar  witnefs,^  auritit  lejl'ti,  a  ivitnefs 
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AuRictTLAR  Confejfion,  is  that  made  in  the  ear  pri- 
vately. 

Auricular  Medicines,  are  fuch  as  are  fuitcd  to  the  cure 
of  dilieniper^  of  tlie  car. 

AURICUL.-^RIA,  in  Botany.     See  Hr.nYOTis. 

AuRicuLARiA,  in  Concholo'yy,  a  fpecies  ijf  Helix,  or 
frefh-water  fnail,  tound  in  flagnant  waters  in  Europe.  This 
fh.ll  is  imperforate,  obtnfcly-ovate,  with  a  fiiort  and  acute 
fpire,  and  capacious  aperture.  Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  Miill. 
Zool.  Dan.  Do:iov.  Brit.  Shells,  S:c.  It  is  a  very  thin  and 
brittle  fhell,  rather  pellucid,  and  of  a  horny  or  whitilli 
colour;  length  from  lialf  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  eafdy  known  by  the  verv  ventricofe  appearance  or  the 
firll  whori. 

AuRicuLARiA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpccits  of  Forticula, 
that  is  perfetlly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  common 
ear-w'ig,  or  ear-piercer,  from  an  opinion  generally  prevalent 
that  it  creeps  into  the  ears,  and  thence  into  the  brain,  of 
people  who  inadvertently  lie  down  to  fleep  in  fields,  gardens, 
and  other  places  which  thofe  creatures  inhabit.  It  is  fpeci- 
fically  dillinguiflied  from  other  infecls  of  the  fame  genus  by 
having  the  wing-cafes  white,  and  fourteen  joints  in  the  an- 
tenna. Lifter  calls  it  fcarabius  fubrufus  Cauda  furcataj 
and  Frifch  vermis  auricularius. 

The  ear-wig  is  a  very  deftrufiive  crenturej  both  in  the 
orchard  and  flower-garden,  and  efpecially  to  wall-fruit,  car- 
nations, and  rofes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  miichief  attend- 
ing them,  it  is  ufual  to  erect  ilands  fnpporting  bafons  of 
water,  or  to  hang  the  hollow  claws  of  crabs  or  lobflers,  to- 
bacco-pipes, &c.  on  flicks  in  diftereuts  parts  of  the  garden, 
for  them  to  creep  into  in  the  day-time,  in  order  to  catch 
and  deflroy  them.  Reeds  open  at  both  ends,  and  placed 
among  the  branches  of  fruit-trees,  are  alfo  a  good  trap  for 
them,  as  they  crowd  into  their  open  channels,  and  iray  be 
eafily  coUefted,  and  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water. 

That  the  ear-wig  or  eai-piercer  will  creep  into  the  ears  of 
fuch  as  (Icep  in  the  open  air,  in  thofe  places  where  they 
inhabit,  cannot  be  denied;  but  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  aflTert  that  it  is  inipoflible  it 
can  ever  enter  the  brain,  becaufe,  fay  they,  there  is  no  open 
communication  between  the  ear  and  the  brain,  and  the  jaws 
of  the  inleft  are  too  weak  to  efieft  one.  In  France  the 
fame  prejudice  prevails  againft  this  creature,  arnong  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  as  in  England  ;  and,  as  with  us,  it  is 
called  from  that  circumftance  the  ear-piercer  (perce-oreille). 
Its  mofl  formidable  weapon,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  pair  of 
forceps  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  genus,  and  not  to  this  particular  fpecies.  "  Cell  cette 
armure,"  fays  Dtgeer,  "  qui  a  fait  donner  a  ces  infeftes  le 
nom  de  forficula,  ct  en  frangois  Ic  nom  redoufable  de  percc- 
oreille,  parce  qu'on  f'efl  imagine  que  cet  infette  f'intrcdufoit 
dans  les  oreilles,  que  de  la  il  penetroit  dans  le  cerveau  & 
faifoit  pcrir.  Ceux  qui  f9avaut  I'anv.comie,  cc^nnoilTent  I'im- 
poffibihte  d'une  parciUe  iniroduccion  dans  Tinterieur  du 
crane,  attendu  qu'il  n'y  a  point  d'ouverturc  qui  y  commu- 
nique; mais  la  frayeur  de  quelqu'un,  a  qui  un  de  ces  infefles 
fera  par  hafard  cntre  dans  la  conduit  de  I'oreille,  aura  pu 
donner  lieu  a  cette  fable,    &c." 

The  ufe  of  the  forceps,  with  which  the  ear-wig  is  fur- 
nifhed,  is  to  defend  itK'V  againfl  other  fmall  infefts,  and 
when  touched  it  never  fails  to  difplay  them  in  a  threatening 
poflure,  by  turning  up  tix  ext-imity  of  its  abdomen.  The 
lai-va  differs  very  little  from  the  complete  infect,  and  runs 
with  great  agility. 

AUR lCULARISv^Wu(7o/-,in^«a/o»;_y.  See Abductop,. 

The   finger    next    tiie   little   finger   is    alfo    called    auri- 

cularis,  by  the  Greeks  sutit)!;,  becaufi  ufcd  in  picking  tiie  ea?. 

AURICU' 
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AURICULATA,  in  Naim-al  H'ljhry,  a  fpecles  of  Vor- 
TICELLA  that  inhabits  the  frefli  waters  of  Denmark.  It  is 
nalctrd,  with  two  fmall  bridles  at  tlic  tail.  Mull.  Kift.  Venr. 
This  kind  is  pellucid,  cyliiidiical ;  the  aperture  dilated  into  a 
fmail  ear  on  each  fide. 

AuRicoLjiTA,  a  fpecics  of  Doris,  of  a  white  colo-ir, 
with  dorfal  fafciciilate  papillx  of  a  red  coiciir  tipped  with 
white.     This  kirid  inhabits  the  North  feas.     Gnitlin. 

AURICULATED  Leaf,  in  Botany,  is  a  leaf  which  has 
a  lobe  on  each  fide  towards  the  bafe. 

AURIENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  city  of 
Afrca,  in  Mauritania. 

AURIFER,  in  ^H/oTOo/o^j',  a  fpeciesof  CuKCULio,  with 
a  fcrrug-inous  body  fputted  with  gold.  Fabricius,  Sp.  Inf. 
Inhabits  America,  and  has  the  fro!;t  legs  lona:. 

AuRiFER,  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  Buprestis  that  inhabits 
Cayenne.  The  wing-cafes  are  green,  with  numeroiis  im- 
prcffed  golden  dots,  and  each  terminating  in  two  teeth ;  legs 
azure.     Fabricius.    Olivier. 

AURIFLAMMA,  in  the  French  H'lflory,  properly  de- 
notes a  flag  or  Itaudard,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Den- 
nis, fufpendtd  over  the  tomb  of  that  faint,  which  the  reli- 
gious, on  occafion  of  any  war  in  defence  of  their  lands  or 
rights,  took  down,  with  great  ceremony,  and  gave  to 
their  proteftor  or  advocate,  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  their 
forces.     Du-Cange. 

AuRiFLAMMA  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  chief 
flag  or  ftandard,  in  any  array. 

AURIFLUA,  in  Entomoh^y,  a  fpecies  of  Phal.jena 
{^Bomhyx'),  that  infells  the  apple-trees  in  Germany,  and  bears 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  phalxna  chryforrbcea.  The  wings 
are  white,  with  a  brown  rib  on  the  underfide  of  the  anterior 
pair;  tail  bearded  and  yellow.  The  larva  is  hairy,  black, 
with  red  lines,  and  white  dots  on  the  fides;  a  protuberance 
on  the  neck,  and  another  near  the  tail.  Gmelin. 

AURIGA,  in  Ajlronomy,  the  Waggoner  ;  a  confttllation 
of  ftars  in  the  northern  hemifphere  :  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptole- 
my's catalogue,  at  14;  in  Tycho's,  27  ;  in  Hevelius's,  40; 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  66.  This  is  one  of  the  48  af- 
terifms,  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  aftronomers ;  and 
reprefented  by  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  kind  of  fitting 
pofture,  with  a  goat  and  her  kids  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
bridle  in  his  right.  Befides  the  Hoedi,  this  conilcllation 
includes  another  of  the  ftars  which  the  ancients  diflinguifh- 
cd  by  peculiar  names,  that  is,  Captlla,  the  goat  Capra,  aiid 
Amalthsa  Capra,  which  is  the  bright  one  near  the  ihoulder, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Hoedi,  and  the 
nurfe  of  Jupiter.  The  Hoedi,  or  the  two  ftars  in  the  arm 
cf  Auriga,  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  affording 
prefages  of  the  weather  :  and  they  were  fo  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  ftorms  and  tempelts  tha  fucceedcd  their 
rifir.g,  that  they  are  laid  to  Hint  up  tl  e  navigation  of  the 
fea  at  this  feafon;  AVhen  the  day  of  their  pec.diar  influence 
was  pafled,  they  celebrated  a  fellival  with  Iports  and  games, 
under  the  denomination  of  "  Natalis  Navigationis."  Ger- 
manicus  calls  them  unfriendly  ftars  to  mariners  ;  and  Vir- 
gil joins  them  with  ArCturus,  mer.tioniag  their  fetting  and 
rifing  as  circumftances  of  the  moft  important  prcfage. 
To  the  fame  purpofe  all  the  ancient  critics  reprcfent  a  part 
of  the  conftellation  Auriga,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  as  de- 
ferving  particular  attention,  and  as  much  an  objeiSt  of  terror 
as  the  blazing  ArClurus. 

Auriga,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Ch;etodon,  found 
in  the  Arabian  feas.  It  is  whitifh,  obhquely  fafciated  with 
brown  ;  and  the  fifth  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin,  filiform.  Forflc. 
Fn.  Arab. 

The  length  of  this  fiflt  is  five  inches  ;  form  nearly  rhom- 
bic ;  whitiih  colour  tinged  with  blue  ;  the  brown  oblique 
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Lands  (ixteen  in  number,  and  difpofed  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  fcales  are  rhombic  ;  head  banded,  above 
flat,  fcaly,  of  a  rcdJ.ifh  white  colour,  with  four  lianfv^ife 
fulvous  ftripcs;  iris  black;  mouth  conic  and  comprcfTed; 
lip  rotondated  and  equal  ;  pofterior  margin  of  the  dorfal  nn 
black;  anal  fin  varied  with  black  and  yellowiih-white  ;  tail 
truncated  and  fulvous  ;   lateral  line  bei.t. 

Al'RIGNAC,  in  Ccograjihy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
depaitment  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  di.lricl  of  St.  Gaudcns,  33  mile*  fouth-well 
of  Touloufe,  and  10  north-eaft  of  St.  GVudens. 

AVRIGNY,  Hyacinth  Robillard,  in  B^ographi, 
a  French  hlftorian,  was  born  at  Caen,  in  1675,  became  a 
member  of  the  foeicty  of  Jefuits  in  169 1,  and  died  in  1719. 
His  works,  compriltd  in  four  volumes  l2mo.  printed  at 
Paris  in  1725  and  in  i  757,  are  "  Memoirs,  chronological  and 
dogmatical,  for  Ecclcfiattical  Hiilory,  from  i6co  to  1716," 
with  critical  remarks  ;  a-.d  "  Memoirs  for  the  Univerial 
Hiftory  of  Europ.',"  for  the  fame  period.  They  are  much 
valued  for  variety  of  materials,  accuracy  of  dates,  and 
elegance  of  ftyle  ;  but  are  not  deemed  iirpanial.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hift. 

AURIGRAPHUS,  from  aumm,  gohl,  and  ^jafa,  I -write, 
in  Middle  Age  V/r'itcrs,  a  copyiil,  or  CdUigraphcr,  who  wrote 
in  gold  letters. 

AURILLAC,  in  Gcograjihy,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  dillrict  in  the  department  of  Ca::tal, 
and,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergne. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Jordane,  in  a  fertile  valUy  ;  and 
the  caftle,  which  is  high,  commands  the  town.  N.  lat. 
44°  55'.  E.  long.  2°  27'. 

AVRILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diiLicf  of  Angers,  one  league  north  of  Angers. 

AURINIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria. 

AURIOL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dtpart- 
ment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  dillricl  of  Aix,  four  leagues  fouth-eall  of  Aix, 
and  four  N.  N.  E.  of  Marfeilles. 

AURIPIGMENT,  called  alfo  Orpiment.  See  Arsenic, 
Ores  of,  fp.  5.   var.  2. 

AURIS,  the  ear.     See  Ear. 

AuRis  D1AW.E,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Strombus» 
adopted  by  I-ina;EU3  and  Gmelin,  after  Arger.ville.  The 
lip  projects  into  a  fliarp  point ;  back  muricaied  ;  tail  ereA 
and  pointed.  Linn.  Inhabits  the  fouthern  coafts of  Africa; 
is  about  three  inches  long  ;  thick  ;  leldom  of  one  colour, 
but  variegated  ;  on  the  back  are  generally  three,  ai.d  fome- 
times four,  rows  of  tubercles,  with  the  inttrilices  tranf- 
vcrfely  ribbed ;  and  the  outer  whorl  cancellated ;  mouth 
flefli-colour  ;   pillar  white.     Gmelin,  Jcc. 

AuRis  HiRSUTA,  a  name  given  by  Rumpfius  to  the 
fliell,  fince  called  murex  anus  by  Linn,  and  Gmtl.,  and 
grimace  by  Avgenrilie. 

AuRis  JiiD/E,  a  fpecies  of  Voluta,  wi'.h  a  contraftcd 
oblong  rtiell,  having  a  Imooth  fpire,  and  tridentated  ptllar- 
lip.  Linn.  Muf.  Lud. — Miill.  defenbes  it  as  helix  tclta 
cvlindrica  fubgranulata,  ap-rtur,»  lanccolata,  labro  ad  axin 
tridentato.  This  (hell  inhabits  the  fens  in  India,  and  re- 
femblcs  voliita  auris  midx,  but  is  fmallcr,  and  narrower. 
The  colour  is  brown,  or  white  with  banvn  waved  Ipots  f 
whorls  of  fix  fpii-es,  the  firtl  and  exterior  ones  very  finely 
ftriated.     Gmelin. 

'Auris  Malchi,  a  fpecies  of  Voluta,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.^  The 
flieU  is  fufiform,  granulated,  with  an  ovate  aperture;  pillar- 
lip  cut  and  much  fpread.     This  is  called  heiix  ciiris  mcikhi 
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■by  Miill ;  verm.   fluv.  et  terr.     Chemnitz    figures  it,    and 
two  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  tab.  121.  Conch. 

AuRis  MiD.T,  a  fpecies  of  Voluta,  found  in  India, 
where  it  inhabits  marfhy  Woods  and  fu-amps,  and  in  its 
manners  rcfembles  an  helix.  The  (hell  is  contrafled,  oval- 
oblong,  fpire  rugofe,  pillar-lip  bidentated.  This  is  Helix 
U'fta  fufiformi  granulata,  apertura  lanceolata,  labro  ad  axin 
bidentato  of  Miil.  verm.  fluv.  et  terr. — Aur'is  m'ults ai  Rump- 
Sus ;  and  auricula  miclx  of  Argenville.  Lifter  figures  one 
variety  of  this  fpecies  in  pi.  577.  Conch,  and  Chemnitz 
another,  tab.  149.  f.  1395,  1396. 

Tlie  length  of  this  kind  is  four  inches  ;  it  is  brown, 
folid,  rugoTe,  or  ftriated  ;  fpire  large  ;  whorls  from  fix  to 
nine,  each  terminating  in  a  granulated  band ;  the  outer 
ones  cancellated;  aperture  long,  and  widell  beneath. 

AuRis  PoRCi,  a  name  fynonymons  witii  Crilla  galli. 
See.  and  given  by  Argenville  to  the  fpecies  ot  Mytilus  called 
by  Gmelii,  M.  crijla  gaUi. 

AuRis  SiLENi,  a  fpecies  of  Voluta,  about  two  inches 
in  length  ;  of  a  vtntricofe  form,  and  (hort  ;  colour  brown, 
with  longitudinal  undulated  ilrix  ot  a  chefnut  colour ;  aper- 
ture ovate,  and  fpire  obtufe.  It  is  fpccifically  defcribed 
as  being  an  oval,  gibbous,  umbilicated  fliell,  with  a  fingle 
thick  and  flexuous  plait  on  the  pillar-lip.  Born.  Muf. 
Tliis  is  c.-.Ued  in  England  Silenus's  ear-fbell.  Its  country 
is  unknown. 

AuRis  Marina,  or  fea  ear-lhcU,  a  vague  term  for  feve- 
ral  rticlls  of  the  Haliotis  genus,  but  chiefly  for  the  fpe- 
cies tuberculata,  which  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  found,  tlio\igh  rarely,  on  the  welleru  coutls  of  Eng- 
liuid.     Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  &c. 

AURISCALPIIIM,  a  fpecies  of  Turbo,  that  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  fea.  Tiiis  iliell  is  white,  and  very  fmooth  ; 
aperture  with  an  advanced  flattilh,  concave,  obtufe  lip. 
Gmel.  &c.  This  kind  is  miliiy-white  and  fubulate;  whorls 
of  the  fpire  fevcn  or  ciglit ;  aperture  dilated,  and  referabling 
an   ear-picker  ;  with  a  margin. 

AuRiscALPiuM,  an  inllrunient  wherewith  to  pick  and 
cleanfc'tlic  ear  from  wax  ;  and  alfo  ferving  for  feme  other 
operations  relating  to   that  part. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aurh,  ear,  and  fcalpo,  I 
fcratch,  or  pick. 

AURISPA,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1^69,  at 
Noto,  in  Sicily.  He  ftudied.the  Greek  language  at  Con- 
ftantiiiople  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy,  brought  with  him 
more  than  100  Greek  MSS.  chiefly  of  pagan  writers,  which 
were  more  eafily  obtained  than  the  writings  of  Chriftians  ; 
after  a  fecond  vifit  to  Conftantinople  in  the  train  of  the 
emperor  John  PaljEologus,  he  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Ferrara.  He  was 
fecretary  to  pope  Eugcnius  IV.  aod  Nicholas  V.  and  en- 
joyed benefices  in  Sicily.  After  the  death  of  the  latter, 
who  was  his  patron,  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  continued 
to  teach  and  write  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1460.  He 
tranflated  fome  of  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Hierocles  on  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras  ; 
and  pBblifhed  poems  and  letters.  His  verfion  of  Hierocles  was 
printed  at  Rslle  in  1543.     Nouv.  Dicl.  Hid.     Gen.  Biog. 

AURIST,  in  AltJicine  and  Surgery,  one  whofe  profcfiion 
it  is  to  cure  difeafes  of  tlie  ear. 

AURITA,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Balanus,  that 
inhabits  the  North  Seas,  and  is  defcribed  by  Ellis.  This  (hell 
is  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  feated  on  a  tube,  and  eared  ; 
rnonth  with  eight  valves,  and  dentated.  Gnielin,  &c. — 
Ellis  calls  this  lepas  nuda  comofa  aurita. 

Aurita,  a  fpecies  of  Anomia,  with  a  fliell  of  a  fome- 
ivhat  ovate  form,  (Iriatcd,  and  (lightly  eared  ;  beak  per- 
forated.   Gualt.      Inhabits  the   fcas  about  Norway,    and 
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bears  fome  afTinity  to  another  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
called  by  Linn,  and  Gmel.  caput  fcrpeutinis. 

Aurita,  a  fpecies  of  Mya,  that  inhabits  New  Zealand. 
The  fliell  is  ovate,  compreffed,  and  clofed  ;  hinge  with  two 
lateral  teeth.     Chemnitz.     Colour  fordid  ochraceous. 

Aurita,  in  Etilomolo^y,  a  fpecies  of  Pimelia,  with 
the  thorax  margined,  dilated  in  front ;  each  fide  on  the 
wing-cafes  bicannated.  Inhabits  Siberia,  and  is  entirely 
of  a  black  colour.     Pall?R,  &c. 

Aurita,  a  fpecies  of  Phal«na  i^NoSlua)  that  inhabits 
Spain.  The  wings  are  (hining-brovvn,  with  a  cinereous 
band  in  the  middle  ;  two  denticles  of  lliff  hairs  on  the 
head,  and  four  others  on  the  thorax.     Fabricius,  &c. 

Aurita,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  that  inhabits  Europe. 
The  thorax  is  dilated  into  the  form  of  two  cars  ;  (hield 
of  the  head  fpreading,  and  rounded.  Geoffroy  calls  this 
cicada  thorace  obtule  bicorni.  It  feeds  on  the  oak  and 
nut  trees,  and  is  entirely  of  a  cinereous  colour.  Gmel.  &c. 

Aurita,  in  Knlural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  Medusa, 
having  four  cavities  beneath.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  This  kind 
inhabits  the  Baltic  and  other  fcas  ;  is  of  an  hemifpherical 
form  ;  hyahnc  ;  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  and 
when  floating  on  the  fea  in  fnnfliine,  reflefls  a  beautiful 
fplendor.  The  margins  are  fringed  and  yellow.  Aldro- 
vandus  calls  this  vriica  fcxta. 

Aurita,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lagerta  that  in- 
habits the  fandy  parts  of  Siberia  about  Naryn,  and  the  dc- 
fert  of  Comani.  It  is  defcribed  by  Pallas  as  having  a 
tail  of  a  moderate  fize,  round,  with  callous  dots  on  each 
fide,  dilated  into  a  femiorbicular,  foft,  fcabrous,  dentated 
creft.  This  animal  is  rather  larger  than  laccrta  gccho  ;  the 
colour  above  is  cinereous  and  ycllowifh,  clouded,  and  thickly 
fpecklcd  with  brown  ;  beneath  whitifli ;  fpot  on  the  chelt, 
and  tip  of  the  tail  beneath,  black.  The  head  is  retufe ; 
creft  of  the  animal,  when  alive,  turgid  with  blood  ;  body 
ventricofe  and  deprefled,  and  with  tlie  legs  and  tail  rough, 
with  acute  prominent  dots ;  toes  five,  each  furniflied  with 
a  claw,  and  the  three  middle-moft  ones  fenated,  the  inner 
one  having  a  fingle  notch,  and  the  others  two  notches  each. 
Gmelin,  &c. 

AURITjE,  called  alfo  Hyksos,  and  Shepherds,  in 
Anclait  Hi/lory,  the  denomination  of  a  large  body  of  adven- 
turers who  migrated  into  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period. 
Ancient  and  modern  writers  have  not  agreed  in  their  con- 
jedtures  concerning  thefe  entcrprifing  and  fortunate  peo- 
ple. Manetho  fuppofes  the  Auritx  to  have  been  Arabians; 
but  the  learned  Bryant  maintains  that  they  were  Arkites, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Babylon  by  the  fons  of  Shem, 
at  the  fecond  difperfion.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  home  in- 
digent'and  inaftive,  or  unable  to  refill  the  fliock  of  fome 
powerful  foe,  they  abandoned  a  region  which  they  could 
no  longer  poflefs  in  tranquillity,  precipitated  themfelves  into 
Egypt,  drove  the  difunited  tribes  of  Ham  from  the  moll 
fertile  pait  of  their  territories  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Delta, 
and  fettled  there.  This  invafion  happened  foon  after  the 
Syrians  had  become  formidable  by  the  conquells  of  Ninus  ; 
for  we  are  told  that  the  Aurita;  fortified  the  eallern  bor- 
ders of  their  new  fettlements  towards  Arabia  and  Chaldaea. 
About  this  time,  as  all  the  ancient  liiilorians  alTcrt,  the  Delta 
had  acquired  the  confiilence  of  a  morafs.  Drained  by  the 
(hepherds,  it  foon  became  a  temperate  and  beautiful,  as  it 
was  naturally  a  fertile,  region.  For  the  fpace  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  this  bold  and  enterprifing  race  kept  pofleffion 
of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  courfe  of  thio  period 
they  difcoveied,  we  are  told,  many  ufeful  arts  and  inven- 
tions, and  from  time  to  time  fent  out  colonies  in  queft  of 
new  fettlements.  Two  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  their 
arrival  in  Egypt,   the  pollerity  of  the  original  nations,  not 
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firding  fufflclent  accommodation  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  which 
tlisy  had  been  hitherto  confined,  or  tiivying  the  fuccefs  of 
their  fortunate  invaders,  commenced  hoftihties  againit  them. 
After  a  long,  doubtful,  and  bloody  conteft,  the  Aiirtse 
were  obliged  to  retire.  They  feparated  into  fcvcral  bodies, 
and  migrated  into  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Greece,  and  other 
regions,  carrying  their  inventions  and  improvements  along 
with  them.  This  memorable  revolution  happened  not  Ion  "• 
before  the  defcent  of  Jacob.  Playfair's  Chronology,  p.  64! 
See  Dispersion  of  Mankind,  and  Shepherds. 

AURITINA,  in  Anc'tait  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  Pentapolis.     Ptolemy. 

AURLTUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpccies  of  Cancer  that 
inhabits  Iceland  ;  and  is  diilinguiftied  by  havinp-  a  fingle 
fpine  on  both  fides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorix- 
back  grooved,  and  foftilh.     Fab.  Gmel.  &c. 

AuRiTLs,  a  fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus,  found  on  the 
oak,  in  Saxony.  It  is  black,  with  a  yellow  fpot  on 
both  fides  of  the  thorax,  and  (hanks  of  the  legs  yellow. 
Fabricius. — Olf.  This  is  chryfomcla  aur'ita  of  Linnjeus. 
Syft.  Nat. 

AuRiTus,  in  Natural  H'ljlory,  a  fpecies  of  Echinus 
that  inhabits  the  Perfian  feas.  The  colour  is  yellowirti- 
grey,  with  the  upper  margin  chtfnut ;  bafe  flat ;  puniftured 
and  marked  with  radiated  ftreaks  ;  anus  oblong  and  fituated 
near  the  mouth.  It  is  fpccifically  dcfcnbed  by  Ledie  apud 
Klein  ech'inod.  as  having  a  waved  margin,  the  lower  one  ro- 
tundate,  upper  one  nearly  fquare,  and  twice  divided,  and 
a  gaping  pore  between  every  two  avenues. — Geoorde  ftomp- 
hart.      Phelf.  Zee-eg,  Sec. 

AuRiTus,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus  that  in- 
habits Cayenne,  and  is  callcdfourmilier  a  oreillei  blanches  by 
Buffon  ;  and  white-eared  thrufh  by  Latham.  Above,  it 
is  varied  with  rufous  and  olive  ;  beneath  Vhite  ;  crown  and 
peftoral  band  reddilh-brown  ;  chin  and  throat  black  ;  Itreak 
behind  the  eye  defcending  on  the  neck,  and  confifling  of 
elongated,  white,  glofly  feathers.  Gmehn.  &c.  Length 
four  inches  and  three  quarters. 

Auritus,  a  fpecies  of  Colymbus,  with  a  black  head, 
and  ears  crelled  with  a  tuft  of  ferruginous  feathers.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec. 

"  Tiie  length  of  this  fpecies  is  twelve  inches.  In  Eng- 
land, they  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding,  where  they  breed; 
they  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Siberia  and  Iceland.  It  is  faid  by  Bou- 
gainville to  be  met  with  in  the  Falkland  Iflands,  where  it 
is  called  the  diver  tvlth  fpedacles. 

"  The  neft,  like  thofe  of  moll  other  birds  in  this  genus, 
is  compofed  of  twigs,  roots,  and  ftalks  of  aquatic-plants, 
and  is  ufually  found  floating  among  the  reeds  and  flags 
nearly  filled  with  water.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  fmall 
white  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  the  mtl  while  it  remains 
thus  im-iierfed  in  water."  Donov.  Bnt.  Birds,  &c.  C.  au- 
ritus, eared  grebe. 

Gefiier  calls  this  fpecies  merguli genus  alterum;  and  Buffon 
h  prtlt  grebe  huppe.  Gmelin  fpeaks  of  a  variety  of  this  fpe- 
cies colymbus  cornuius  minor  oi  Brilfon  ;  and  coljmius  Jeu  po- 
dlccps  minor  of  Will.  Orn.  Ray,  and  Albin. 

Auritus,  a  fpecies  of  Trochills,  of  a  g^een-gold 
Bolour  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  below  the  eyes  a  band 
of  black  ;  and  in  the  male  two  tufts  of  feathers  of  a  violet 
colour  on  each  fide  of  the  head  under  the  cars  ;  legs  downy. 
This  is  meUlfuga  Cayenenfis  of  BrifiT.  ;  and  I' olfi.au- muuche  a 
orellles  of  BufF.  Latham  defcribes  it  under  the  name  of 
violet-cared  humming-bird,  Tiierc  is  a  variety  of  this  bird 
with  a  purple  (Iripe  below  the  eyes  ;  near  the  cars  a  black 
fpot,    and  beneath  it  another  of  blue.     This  fpecies  in- 
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habits   Cayenne,   and  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
length. 

AURIUM  Abscissio,  in  Antiquity,  cutting  ofi"  the  car«, 
was  a  punifhment  infii6ted  by  the  bax.;n  law  on  thofe  who 
robbed  churches;  and  afterwards  on  every  thief ;  and  at 
length  on  divers  other  criminals. 

AUROBZMUNSTER,  m  Geography,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Biivaria,    16  miles  louth  of  Paffau. 

,  AUROCAPILLA,  in  Ornliholo':y,  a  fpecies  of  Mota- 
CILLA,  found  in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  other  iflands  in 
the  American  feas.  It  is  olive,  beneath  white ;  crown  golden; 
eye-brows  black  ;  bread  fpot  ted  with  black.  Gmelin.  This  is 
Jicedula  Pmnfl'vanlca  aurocapllla  of  B^iff.  grlvelilte  de  S.  Dot- 
mlngue  of  Buff,  and  golden-crowned  thrulh  of  the  Arctic 
Zoology. 

AUROGALLUS,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  a  gram- 
marian of  the  1 6th  centuiy,  was  a  native  of  Bohemia; 
and  became  profeflbr  of  languages  in  the  univeriity  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Befidcs  the  affiltance  he  gave  to  Luther  in 
tranflating  the  Bible,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  "  Compendium 
of  Hebrew  and  Chaldacan  Grammar,"  printed  at  Witttm- 
berg,  in  1525,  and  at  Bafil,  in  1539  ;  and  a  treatife  on  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  intitled  "  De  Hebraeis  Ur- 
bium,  Regionum,  Populoruin,  &c.  Nominibus,"  printed  at 
Wittemberg,  in  1526,  and  at  Bafil,  in  1529.  8vo.  He  (^td 
in  1543.     Gen.  Did. 

AUROIR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,   21  leagues  north-wcil  of  Sarcoins. 

AURON,  a  river  of  France  which  runs  into  the  Eurc, 
near  Bourges. 

AURONITENS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpscies  of  Carabus 
of  the  apterous  kind.  The  (hells  are  green  and  rough,  with 
raifed  lines;  ;bighs  rufous.  Inhabits  Saxony.  An  inter- 
mediate ipecies  between  caralus  auratus,  and  nitens. 

AURONZA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  Cadorin,  feven  miks  north  of 
Pieve  di  Cadora. 

AURORA,  in  Agronomy,  the  morning  twilight ;  or  that 
faint  light  which  begins  to  appear  in  a  morning,  when  the 
fun  is  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon. 

Aurora,  in  Conchology,  a  very  rare  fpecies  of  Cyprjea, 
difcovered  on  the  coalt  of  Otahcite  by  captain  Cook.  It  is 
rather  ovate  ;  margin  whitifli  ;  back  tine  orange,  and  with- 
out fpots.  Among  coUeftors  of  exotic  flicUs,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  cyprta  aurora,  or  morning-da'u.m  cotvry. 

Aurora,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  PhaljEna,  in  Ab- 
bot's Infecls  of  Georgia.  The  upper  wings  are  yellow  ; 
bafe  and  margin  fpeciiled  with  red.     Smith. 

Aurora,  the  fpecific  name  under  which  Papilio  Cas.- 
DAMiNEs  is  dcfcnbed  by  Linn,  in  Fn.  Suec.  i.  n.  8oi. 

Aurora,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  [Dan.  Cand.)  found  in 
Siberia.  The  wings  are  fulvous  ;  beneath,  an  ocellar  dot 
on  the  anterior  wings,  and  a  Clvery  dot,  with  a  contiguous 
one  iVill  fmallcr  in  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  pair.  Fabricius, 
Gmelin,  &c. 

Aurora,  afpeciesof  Lampyris  {Pyrochroa  Fab.),  given 
by  HeiblL  as  a  native  of  Pomerania.  It  is  black  ;  thorax 
red  and  cancellated  ;  wing-cafes  chefnut,  with  four  elevated 
lines,  and  the  intermediate  fpaces  dotted  in  rows. 

Aurora,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  belonging  to  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
difcovered  by  Bougainville,  in  1768.  It  is  about  twenty 
leagues  long,  and  two  broad,  asdlies  nearly  uortli  and  fouth. 
Its  eallern  (hore  is  deep,  but  it  has  a  fmall  bay  on  the  norths 
well  coaft.  It  abounds  with  wood  and  freih  water  ;  and 
is  inhabited.  The  vegetation  of  this  ifland  is  luxuriant. - 
The  luiddlcofit  lies  ia  S.Iat.  15°  8'.    E.  long.  168^  17'.- 
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At'RORA,  ill  Mylljolo^y,  the  {jodckis  of  the  morning,  was, 
according  to  Htliod,  the  dauglier  of  Tliea  and  Hypci-ion, 
and  11110?  of  Sol  and  Luna  ;  but  according  to  others,  the 
dan;rhter  of  Titan  and  Terra.  Under  this  title  the  ancients 
.d.-lfad  the  light  which  precedes  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  above 
our  hcmifphere.  The  poets  rcprcfent  her  as  rifing  out  of 
the  ocean  in  a  cliariot,  drawn  by  two  rofe-coloured  horfes, 
called  by  Ilomtr,  Lampus  and  Phxton,  with  rofy  lingers 
dropping  gentle  dew.  The  large  veil  on  her  head  was 
folded  backwards  to  denote  that  the  brightnefs  of  day  was 
already  advanced,  fo  as  to  difperfe  the  darkncfs  of  the  night. 
Virgil  dclcribes  her  as  afceiiding  in  a  flame-coloured  chariot 
with  four  horfes. 

Aurora,  in  OrnUhology,  a  fpecies  of  Psittacus  that 
inhabits  Brafil.  It  is  yellow  ;  arm-pits,  margins  of  the 
wings,  and  outer  great  quill-feathers  in  the  middle,  red. 
This  is  pfitlacus  In'.na  of  BrilT.  perroqitet  jaiine  of  Satern. 
'Orn.  ama%xie jaune  BufFon,  and  anrora-pr.rrol  of  Latham. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  twelve  inches  ;  bill,  cere,  legs 
and  claws  white  ;  eye-brows  and  irides  red  ;  tail  rounded, 
the  four  exterior  feathers  red  within  from  the  bale  to  the 
middle.     Gmclin. 

Aurora,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Coluher  with  179 
abdominal  plates,  and  thirty-feven  fuhcaudal  fcales.  This 
is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  of  a  livid  colour,  with  the 
back  yellow.  Gmelin.  Dr.  Shaw  defcribes  it  as  an  orange- 
coloured  fnake,  with  yellow  dorfal  band  and  abdomen. 
Lentrth  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  moderately  thick 
in  proportion  ;  head  rather  large,  and  covered  with  very 
large  fcales  ;  tail  fliort,  and  tapering  to  an  obtufe  point. 

Aurora  Borealls,  or  Avs-Oka  SeJ>tentrionalis,  in  Phyf:i)- 
lo'yy,  the  northern  dawn  or  light,  fometimes  called _/ZrMw«v, 
is  an  extraordinary  meteor,  or  luminous  appearance,  (hewing 
itfelf  in  the  night-time,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens  : 
and  moft  ufually  in  frofty  weather. 

It  is  ufually  of  a  reddilh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
•fends  out  freq\ient  corufcalions  of  pale  light,  which  feem  to 
rife  from  the  horizon  in  a  pyramidal  undulating  fonn,  and 
(hoot,  with  great  velocity,  up  to  the  zenith.  This  light 
fomctimes  appears  remarkably  red,  as  it  happened  Dec.  5, 
l'i'i,1,  of  which  we  have  very  full  accounts  from  divers  parts 
of  Europe,  in  the  Fhil.  Tranf.  N''459.  fed.  7.  p.  5S3 — 606. 

The  aurora  borealis  appears  frequently  in  form  of  an  arch  ; 
chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  ;  after  a  dry  year. — The 
arch  is  partly  briglit",  partly  dark  ;  but  generally  tnuifparent. 
And  the  matter  of  which  it  confifts  is  alfo  found  to  have 
110  cfTedl  on  the  rays  of  light  which  pafs  thn.(igh  it.  Dr. 
Hamilton  obferves,  that  he  cnuld  plainly  difcern  the  fmallell 
■fpeck  in  the  Pleiades  through  the  denfity  of  thofe  clouds 
which  formed  the  aurora  borealis  in  1763,  without  the 
lead  diminution  of  its  fplendor,  or  increafe  of  twinkling. 
Phil.  Effays,  LIT.  iii.  p.  106. 

Sometimes  it  produces  an  iris. — M.  Godin  judges,  that 
moil  of  the  extraordinary  meteors  and  appearances  in  the 
flvies,  related  as  prodigies  by  hiftorians,  e.  gr.  battles,  and 
the  like,  may  be  probably  enough  reduced  to  the  clafs  of 
aurorx  borcales.  Vide  Hill.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1762. 
p.  405. 

This  kind  of  meteor,  which  is  more  uncommon  as  we  ap- 
proach towards  the  equator,  is  almoll  conllant  during  the 
long  winter,  and  appears  with  the  greatell  luftre,  in  t'he 
polar  regions. 

In  the  Shetland  ifles,  the  "merry  dancers,"  as  the  northern 
lights  are  there  called,  are  the  conllant  attendants  of  clear 
evenings,  and  afford  great  relief  amidll  the  gloom  of  the  long 
winter  nights.  They  common!;'  appear  at  twilight,  near  the 
horizon,  of  a  dun  colour,  approaching  to  yellow  ;  they  fome- 
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times  eo;;tlnue  in  that  ftate  for  feveral  hours,  without  sny 
perceptible  motion  ;  and  afterwards  they  break  out  into 
llreams  of  ftronger  light,  fpreading  into  ccliimns,  and  alter- 
ing flowly  into  10,000  diflerent  Ihapes,  and  varying  their 
colours  from  all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  moll  obfcure  ruffct. 
They  often  cover  the  whole  hemifjihere,  and  then  exhibit  the 
moft  brilliant  appearance.  Their  motions  at  thio  time  are 
moll  amazingly  quick  ;  and  they  allonitli  the  fpeftator  with 
the  rapid  change  of  their  form.  They  break  out  in  places 
where  none  were  feen  before,  fl<i!uming  brifldy  along  the 
heavens,  are  fuddenly  extinguiihed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an 
uniform  dutky  traft.  This  again  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  as  fuddenly  left  a  dark  fpace.  In 
fome  nights,  they  alfume  the  appearance  of  large  columns, 
on  one  iide  of  the  deepeil  yellow,  and  on  the  other,  graduall/ 
changing  till  it  becomes  undift'nguifhcd  from  the  flty.  They 
have  generally  a  llrong  tremulous  motion  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  tiiis  continues  till  the  whole  vaniflies.  As  for  us, 
who  fee  only  the  extremities  of  thvfe  northern  phenomena, 
v/e  can  have  but  a  fitint  idea  of  tlicir  fplendor  and  motions. 
According  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphcre,  they  differ  in 
colour;  and  fonietimes  affuming  the  colour  of  blood,  they 
make  a  dreadful  appearance.  Therultic  fages,  whoobfcr\e 
them,  become  prophetic,  and  terrify  th .  fpeftators  witli 
alarms  of  war,  peililence,  and  famine  :  nor,  indeed,  were 
thefe  fuperftitious  prefaces  peculiar  to  the  northern  iflands  : 
appearances  of  a  limilar  nature  are  of  ancient  date  ;  and 
they  were  dillinguiihed  by  the  appellations  of  "  phafmata," 
"  trabes,"  and  "  bolides,"  according  to  their  foi-ms  and 
colours.  In  old  times  they  were  either  more  rare,  or  lefs 
frequently  noticed  :  but  w'hen  they  occurred,  they  were 
fuppofed  to  portend  great  events,  and  the  timid  imagination 
formed  of  them  aerial  confliils. 

In  the  northern  latitudes  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  the 
anroriE  borcales  are  not  only  fingularly  beautiful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but  afford  travellers  by  their  almoll  conllant  ef- 
fulgence a  very  beautiful  light  during  the  whole  night.  In 
Hudfon's  bay,  the  aurora  borealis  diifnfes  a  variegated  fplen- 
dor, which  is  laid  to  equal  that  of  the  full  moon.  In  the 
north-eallern  parts  of  Siberia,  according  to  the  defeription 
o*'  Gmelin  (Reife  durch  Siberien,  vol.  iii.  p.  135.),  cited 
and  tranflated  by  Dr.  Blagden  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
p.  228.),  thefe  northern  lights  are  ohferved  to  "  begin  with 
fingle  bright  pillars,  rifing  in  the  north,  and  alnioft  at  the 
fame  tinit;  in  the  nci  th-eall,  which  gradually  iiicrealing  com- 
prehend a  large  fpace  of  the  heavens,  rufh  about  from  place 
to  place  with  incredible  velocity,  and  finally  almoll  cover 
the  whole  fl<y  up  to  the  zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance 
as  if  a  vail  tent  was  expandtd  in  the  heavens,  glittering 
with  tjold,  rubies,  and  fapphire.  A  more  beautiful  fpettacle 
cannot  be  painted  ;  but  whoever  lliould  fee  fiich  a  northern 
light  for  the  firll  time,  could  not  behold  it  without  terror. 
For, however  fine  the  illuminatio'i  may  be,  it  is  attended, 
as  I  have  learned  from  the  relation  of  many  perfons,  vvith 
fuch  a  hiffing,  cracking,  and  rufhing  noife  through  the  air, 
as  if  the  largeft  lire-works  were  playing  off.  To  defcribe 
wh.n  they  then  hear,  they  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion  "  fpo- 
lochi  chodjat,"  that  is,  the  raging  hod  is  prfiing.  The 
hunters,  who  purfue  the  white  and  blue  foxes  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  Icy  fea,  arc  often  overtaken  in  their  courfe  by 
theie  northern  lights.  Their  dogs  are  then  fo  much  fright- 
ened, tliat  they  will  not  move,  but  lie  obRinately  on  the 
ground  till  the  noife  has  palTed.  Commonly  clear  and  calm 
V,- gather  follows  this  kind  of  northern  lights.  I  have  heard 
this  account,  not  from  one  perfon  only,  but  confirmed  by 
the  uniform  tcftimony  of  many  who  have  fpent  part  of 
feveral  years  in  ihcfc  very  northern  regions,  and  inhabited 
2  different 
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d-.ffercnt  courftrles  from  the  Yenlfei  to  the  Lena  ;  fo  that  no 
doubt  of  its  truth  can  remain.  This  feems  indeed  to  be  the 
real  birth-place  of  the  aurora  borealis."  Tliis  account  of 
the  noifes  attending  the  aurora  borealis,  allowing  for  fome 
degree  of  exaggeration,  has  been  corroborated  by  other 
teftimonics.  A  perfon,  who  refided  feven  years  at  Hudfon's 
Bay,  confirms  M.  Gmelin's  relation  of  the  fine  appearance 
and  brilliant  colours  of  the  northern  lights,  and  particularly 
of  their  rulhing  noife,  which  he  affirms  he  has  frequently 
heai-d,  and  compares  it  to  the  found  produced  by  whirling 
round  a  flick  fwiftly  at  the  end  of  a  firing.  A  fimilar  noife 
has  alfo  been  heard  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Nairne  alfo,  being  in 
Northampton,  at  a  time  when  the  northern  lights  were  re- 
markably bright,  is  confident  he  perceived  a  liiffing  or  whiz- 
zing found.  Mr.  Belknap,  of  Dover,  in  New  Hampfhire, 
North  America,  teflifies  to  this  faft.  American  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  196.  M.  Cavallo  fays  that  the  crackling  noife  is 
diftinftly  audible,  and  that  he  has  heard  it  more  than  once. 
Elem.  of  Nat.  and  Exper.  Pliilof.  vol.  iii.  p.  449.  See  alfo 
Muffchenbroek  Introd.  Philof.  vol.  ii.  p.  1056.  §  2495. 
Beccaria  dell'  Eleftricifmo  Artif.  et  Nat.  p.  221. 

Similar  lights,  called  aurora  aiijirales,  have  been  long 
fnice  obferved  towards  the  foutli  pole  (fee  Phil.  Tranf. 
N^46l.  §  23,  24,  and  25.  and  vol.  liv.  N°  53.)  ;  and  their 
exidence  has  been  more  lately  afcertained  by  Mr.  Forltcr, 
who  affures  us,  that,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  with 
captain  Cook,  he  obferved  them  in  high  fouthern  latitudes, 
though  attended  with  phenomena  fonievvhat  different  from 
thofc  which  are  feen  here.  On  Feb.  17,  1773,  in  fouth  lat. 
58'',  "  a  beautiful  phenomenon  (he  fays)  was  obferved  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night,  which  appeared  again  this  and  fe- 
veral  following  nights.  It  confifted  of  long  columns  of  a 
clear  white  light,  fhooting  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  eafl- 
ward,  almoft  to  the  zenith,  and  gradually  fpreading  on  the 
whole  fouthern  part  of  the  flcy.  Thefe  columns  were 
fometimes  bent  fideways  at  their  upper  extremities ;  and 
though  in  mofl  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  northern  lights  {au- 
rora borealis)  of  our  hemifphere,  yet  differed-  from  them  in 
being  always  of  a  whitifli  colour,  whereas  ours  alfume  va- 
rious tints,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  fiery  and  purple  hue. 
The  flcy  was  generally  clear  when  they  appeared,  and  the 
air  fiiarp  and  cold,  the  thermometer  flanding  at  the  freez- 
ing point." 

The  periods  of  the  appearance  of  thcfe  northern  lights 
are  very  inconflant.  In  fome  years  they  occur  very  fre- 
quently, and  in  others  they  are  more  rare  ;  and  it  has  been 
obferved  that  they  are  more  common  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes  than  at  other  feafons  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Halley  (fee  Philof.  Tranf.  N"  347-  p.  4^6.  or  Abr. 
vol.  iv.  p.  138.)  has  coUefted  to^^ether  fcveral  obfervations, 
which  form  a  kind  of  h\{\orj  of  this  phenomenon.  After 
having  particularly  defcribed  the  various  circumllances  which 
attended  that  obferved  by  himfelf  and  many  others  in  March 
1716,  and  which  was  fii'gvil.irly  brilliant,  he  proceeds  with 
informing  us,  that  the  fiiii:  account  of  fimilar  phenomena 
recorded  in  the  Englifh  annals,  is  that  of  the  appearance 
-which  was  noticed  Jan.  30,  1560,  and  called  "  burning 
fpears"  by  the  author  of  a  book  inlitled  "  A  Defcriptioii 
of  Meteors,"  by  W.  F.  D.  D.  reprinted  at  London,  in 
1654.  The  next  appearance  of  a  hke  kind,  recorded  by 
Stow,  occurred  on  Odober  7,  1564.  In  1574,  as  Camden 
and  Stow  inform  us,  an  aurora  boreahs  was  feeu  for  two  fuc- 
ceffive  nights,  viz.  14th  and  15th  of  November,  with  ap- 
pearances fimilar  to  thofe  obferved  in  1 7 16,  and  v>hich  are 
now  commonly  noticed.  The  fame  phenomenon  was  twice 
feen  in  Brabant  in  1575,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  February  and 
the  '8th  of  September;  and  the  circumdances  attendmg  it 
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were  defcribed  by  Cornelius  Gemma,  who  comparM  them 
to  fptars,  fortified  cities,  and  armies  fighting  in  the  air.  hi 
the  year  15S0,  M.  Mafllin  obferved  thefe  phafmata,  as  he 
calls  them,  at  Baknang,  in  the  county  of  Wirtemberg,  ia 
Germany,  no  lefs  than  fcven  times  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
months;  and  again,  at  fcveral  different  times,  in  158 1. 
On  September  2d,  162 1,  the  fame  phenomenon  was  feen 
over  all  France  ;  and  it  was  particularly  defcribed  by  Gaf- 
ftiidus,  in  liis  "  Phyfics,"  who  gave  it  the  name  of  "  au- 
rora  borealis."  Another  was  feen  all  over  Germany,  in 
Nov.  1623,  and  was  defcribed  by  Kepler.  Since  that  time, 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  we  have  no  account  of  any 
fuch  phenomenon  cither  at  home  or  abroad.  In  1 707,  Mr. 
Neve  obferved  one  of  fmall  continuance  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
the  fame  year,  a  fimilar  appearance  was  feen  by  Romer  at 
Copenhagen  ;  and  during  an  interval  of  eighteen  months,  in 
the  years  1707  and  1708,  this  fort  of  liglit  had  been  feen 
no  lefs  than  five  times.  Hence  it  fliould  feem,  fays  Dr. 
Halley,  that  the  air,  or  earth,  or  both,  are  not  at  all  times 
difpofed  to  produce  tliis  phenomenon,  though  it  is  pofCble 
it  may  happen  in  the  day  time,  in  bright  moon-fhine,  or  in 
cloudy  weather,  and  fo  pai's  unobfervcd.  Dr.  Halley  fur- 
ther obferves,  that  the  auroi-a  borealis  of  17 16,  which  he 
defcribed,  was  vifible  from  the  well  of  Ireland  to  the  con- 
fines of  RulTia,  and  to  the  ead  of  Poland  ;  extending  at 
leall  near  30^  of  longitude,  and  from  about  the  50th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  over  almoll  all  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  in  all 
places  at  the  fame  time,  it  exhibited  appearances  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  he  obferved  at  London.  He  regrets,  however, 
that  he  was  unable  to  determine  its  height  for  want  of  con- 
temporary obfervations  at  different  places.  Father  Bofco- 
vich  has  determined  the  height  of  an  aurora  borealis,  ob- 
ferved on  the  1 6th  of  December  1737,  by  the  marqui* 
of  Poleni,  to 'have  been  825  miles;  and  Mr.  Bergman, 
from  a  mean  of  thirty  computations,  makes  the  average 
height  of  the  aurora  boreahs  to  be  72  Sw^difh,  or  (fup- 
pofing  a  Swedifh  mile  to  he  about  6{  Englifh  miles)  46$ 
Englilh  miles.  Euler  fui>pofes  the  height  to  be  feveral 
thoufands  of  miles ;  and  NIairan  alio  affigns  to  thefe  phe- 
nomena a  very  elevated  region,  the  far  greater  number  of 
them  being,  according  to  him,  about  200  leagues  above 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Blagden,  fpeaking  of  the 
heightof  fome  fiery  meteors  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol  ixxiv.  p.  227.), 
fays,  that  "  the  aurora  boreahs  appears  to  occupy  as  high, 
if  not  a  higher  region,  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  a« 
may  be  judged  from  the  very  dillant  countries  to  which 
it  has  been  vifible  at  the  fame  time  ;"  he  adds,  that  "the 
great  accumulation  of  eleftric  matter  feems  to  lie  beyond 
the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  as  eftimated  by  the  cetfatioa 
of  twilight."  However  the  height  of  thefe  meteors,  none 
of  which  appear  to  have  afcended  fo  high  as  100  miles, 
is  trivial,  compared  with  the  elevati.ins  above  afcribcd  to 
the  aurora  boreahs.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  fuch 
obfervations  on  this  phenomenon  as  are  fufficient  to  afibnl 
a  juil  eflimate  of  its  altitude,  they  mull  be  fubjeft  to  con- 
fiderable  variation  and  to  material  enor.  It  is  not  impro- 
lable,  that  tlie  highed  regions  of  the  aurora  borealis  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  in  which  fire-balls  move  ;  more  efpe- 
cially as  Dr.  Blagden  informs  us,  that  inilances  are  re- 
corded, in  which  the  northern  lights  have  been  feen  to 
join,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with  great 
velocity,  and  even  leaving  a  train  behind  like  the  common 
fire-balls.  This  ingenious  author,  however,  conjecturing 
that  diflinft  regions  are  allotted  toihe  eledrical  phenomena 
of  our  atmofphere,  afhgns  the  appearance  of  tire-balls  to 
that  region  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  crcpufcular 
atmofphere ;  and  a  greater  elcTation  above  the  earth  to  tliat 
'■  i  B  " — .i.«"»~ 
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accumulation  of  eleflricity  in  a  lighter  and  kfs  condenfed 
form,  which  produces  the  wonderfully  diverfified  ftreams  and 
corufcations  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  aflign  the  caufe  of  this 
phenomenon.  Dr.  Halley  firft  imagined  that  the  watery 
vapours,  or  effluvia,  rarefied  exceedingly  by  fubtsrraneous 
fire,  and  tinged  with  fulphureous  ftrcams,  which  many  na- 
turalifts  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
misjht  have  alfo  been  the  caufe  of  this  appearance.  But  this 
hypothelis  was  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  thefe  phenomena  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
for  their  being  always  feen  on  the  north  lide  of  the  horizon, 
and  never  to  the  fouth.  Abandoning  this  hypothefis,  he 
conceived  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 
fubtlle  matter,  or  magnetic  effluvia,  freely  pervading  the 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  which,  entering  into  it  near  its 
foutheni  pole,  paffes  out  again  with  a  like  force  into  the 
settler  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  northern  ;  the  obliquity 
of  its  direction  being  proportioned  to  its  diftance  from  the 
pole.  This  fubtile  matter,  by  becoming  fome  way  or  other 
more  denfe,  or  having  its  velocity  increafed,  may  be  capable 
of  producing  a  fmall  degree  of  light,  after  the  manner  of 
effluvia  from  eleClric  bodies,  which,  by  a  itrong  and  quick 
friclion,  emit  light  in  the  dark  :  to  which  fort  of  light  this 
feems  to  have  a  great  affinity.  If  Dr.  Halley  had  known, 
that  an  eleftrical  ftroke  would  give  polarity  to  a  needle  de- 
ilitute  of  it,  and  reverfe  the  poles  of  one  previoudy  endued 
with  it,  he  would  have  been  led  of  courfe  to  conclude  the 
eleftric  and  magnetic  effluvia  to  be  the  fame,  and  that  the 
aurora  borealis  v/as  this  fluid  performing  its  circulation  from 
one  pole  of  the  eartli  to  another  ;  and  he  would  thus  have 
anticipated  the  hypothefis  of  Sign.__Beccaria.  See  Mr.  Cotes's 
defcription  of  this  phenomenon,  and  method  of  explaining 
it,  by  ftreams  emitted  from  the  heterogeneous  and  ferment- 
ing vapours  of  the  atmofphere,  in  Smith's  Optics,  p.  69, 
&c.  or  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  vi.  part  ii. 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Mairan,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on 
the  aurora  boreahs,  pubhlhed  in  1731,  afligns  its  caufe  to 
be  the  Zodiacal  %/jt,  which,  according  to  him,  is  no 
other  than  the  fun's  atmofphere  ;  this  light  happening,  on 
fome  occafions,  to  meet  the  upper  parts  of  our  air,  on  the 
fide  of  the  limits  where  univerfal  gravity  begins  to  aft  more 
forcibly  towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  fun,  fails  into 
our  atmofphere,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  as  its  fpccific 
gravity  is  greater  or  lefs,  compared  with  the  air  through 
which  it  paffes.  Although  the  whole  atmofphere  of  the 
earth  be  incolved  in  the  fo'ir  atmofphere,  it  is  thrown  off 
both  ways  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions.  This 
projeftion  is  owing  partly  to  the  centrifugal  force  arifing 
from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  eaith,  which,  being  greateft 
at  the  equator,  and  decrcafing  towards  the  poles,  turns  afide 
the  zodiacal  matter  towards  each  pole  ;  fo  that  by  his  hypo- 
thefis he  anticipates  the  difcoveiy  of  aurone  autlrales  :  and 
partly  to  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  annual 
orbit.  In  this  cafe  the  light  (hould  dart  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  not,  as  it  really  does,  from  the  poles  to 
^the  equator.  Vide  Traft.  Phyf.  &  Hiil.  del  Aurore  Boreal. 
Suites  des  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  R.  des  Scienc.  ann.  1731.  p.  3, 
feq.  There  is  an  abftraft  of  Mr.  Mairan's  Phyfical  and 
Hillorical  Treatife  of  the  aurora  borealis,  in  the  Pliil., Tranf. 
N°  433.  or  Abridg.  vol.  viii.  p.  45O. 

M.  Euler  thinks  the  caufe  of  the  aurora  boreahs  not 
owing  to  the  zodiacal  'light,  as  Mr.  de  Mairan  fuppofes  ; 
but  to  particles  of  our  atmofphere,  driven  beyond  its  li- 
mits by  the  impulfe  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  On  this  fup- 
pofition  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  phenomena  ob- 
fervcd  concerning  this  hght,  He  fuppofes  the  zodiacal  light, 
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and  the  tails  of  comets,  to  be   owing  to  a  fimilar   caufe. 
See  Tail  of  Comets,  and  Zodiacal  Light. 

Ever  fince  the  identity  of  hghtning  and  of  the  eleftric 
matter  has  been  afcertained,  philofophers  have  been  natu- 
rally led  to  fcek  the  explication  of  aerial  meteors  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  eleftricity  ;  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  but  mod 
of  them,  and  efpecially  the  aurora  borealis,  are  electrical 
phenomena.  Belide  the  more  obvious  and  known  appear- 
ances which  conllitute  a  refemblance  between  this  meteor 
and  the  eleftric  matter  vi'hereby  lightning  is  produced,  it 
has  been  obfervcd,  that  the  aurora  occafions  a  very  fenlible 
fliiftuation  in  the  magnetic  needle ;  that  the  atmofphere 
yields,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  a  quantity  of  eleftric 
fire  ;  and  that,  when  it  has  extended  lower  than  ufual  into 
the  atmofphere,  the  flaflies  have  been  attended  with  various 
founds  of  rumbling  and  hifiing,  already  mentioned,  and  at- 
tributed by  Dr.  Blagden  (ubi  fupra)  to  fmall  ftrcams  of 
eleftric  matter  running  off  to  the  earth  from  the  great 
maffes,  or  accumulations,  of  eleftricity,  ,by  which  he  fup- 
pofes both  meteors  and  the  noithern  lights  to  be  produced. 
Befides,  the  aurora  borealis  may  be  partly  imitated  by  means 
of  artificial  eleftricity.  J)r.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  (Phil. 
Eff.  efT.  iii.)  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  who  at- 
tempted to  difcover  any  pofitive  evidence  of  the  elcftrical 
quality  of  the  aurora  boreahs  ;  but  the  only  proof  he  pro- 
duces is  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Hawkfbee,  by  which  the 
eleftrical  fluid  is  fhewn  to  affume  appearances  refembhng 
the  aurora  borealis,  when  it  pafTes  through  a  vacuum.  He 
obferved,  that  when  the  air  was  moft  perfectly  exhaufted,  the 
ftreams  of  eleftric  matter  were  then  quite  white  ;  but  when  a 
fmall  quantity  of  air  was  let  in,  the  light  afiiimed  more  of 
a  purple  colour.  The  flaftiing  of  this  light,  therefore, 
from  the  denfe  regions  of  the  atmofphere  into  fuch  as  are 
more  rare,  and  the  tranfitions  through  mediums  of  differ- 
ent denfities,  he  confiders  as  the  caufe  of  tlie  aurora  bore- 
ahs, and  of  the  different  colours  it  affumes.  Mr.  Canton, 
foon  after  he  had  obtained  eleftricity  from  the  clouds,  of- 
fered a  conjefture,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  occafioned  by 
the  flaftiing  of  eleftric  fire  from  pofitive  towards  negative 
clouds  at  a  great  diftance,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmofphere  where  the  refiftance  is  leail.  And  he  fuppofes, 
that  tiie  aurora,  which  happens  at  the  time  whfn  the  mag- 
neric  needle  is  difturbed  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  is  the 
eleftricity  of  the  heated  air  above  it ;  and  this  appears 
chiefly  in  the  northern  regions,  as  the  alteration  in  the  heat 
of  the  air  in  thofe  parts  will  be  the  greateft  ;  nor  is  this  hy- 
pothefis, he  faya,  improbable,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  elec- 
tricity is  the  known  caufe  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  that  it 
has  been  extrafted  from  the  air  at  the  tim.e  of  an  aurora  bore- 
alis (fee  Conden-eur)  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
countries  obferve  itto  be  remarkably  ftrong  when  a  fudden 
thaw  fucceeds  fevere  cold  weather  ;  and  that  the  tourmalin 
is  known  to  emit  and  abforb  the  eleftric  fluid  only  by  the 
increafe  or  diminution  of  its  heat.  Pofitive  and  negative 
eleftricity  in  the  air,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  moiilure  to 
ferve  as  a  conduftor,  will,  he  conceives,  account  for  this  and 
other  meteors  fomttimes  feen  in  a  ferene  ftf  y.  Mr.  .Canton  af- 
terwards contrived  to  exhibit  this  meteor  by  means  of  the 
TorrtceUian  vacuum, 'in  a  glafs  tube  about  three  feet  long,  and 
fealed  hermetically.  Vv'hen  one  end  of  the  tube  is  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  other  applied  to  the  conduftor,  the  whole 
tube  will  be  illuminated  from  end  to  end ;  and  will  continue 
luminous  without  interruption  for  a  confiderablc  time  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  conduftor.  \i,  aficr  this,  it 
be  drawn  through  the  hand  either  way,  the  light  will  be 
uncommonly  intenfe,  and  without  the  leaft  interruption, 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  even  to  its  whole  length.   And 
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thougli  a  great  part  of  the  ele<ftricity  is  difcliargcd  by  this 
operation,  it  will  flafh  at  intei-vals,  uhen   held  only   at   one 
.    extremity,  and  kept  qvite  ftill  ;  but  if  it  be  grafpcd  by  the 
other  hand   at  the     fame  time  in   a  different  place,  ftrone 
fialhes  of  light  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  dart  from  one  end  to 
the   other,  and  thefe  will  continue  twenty-four  hours  and 
lotiger,   without   any   frc(h   excitation.      An   arched   dou- 
ble barometer  of  a  confiderable  lieight  is  an  improvement  of 
this  contrivance,  for  exhibiting  the  apptarancc  of  an  aurora 
borcali?,  by    means   of  the   electric  fire.     To  Mr.  Cantop.'s 
hypothefis  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  citftncal  fire  would 
flafh  in  every   direction,  according  to   the   pofition  of  the 
clouds,  as  Well  as  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  that  upon  his 
hypothefis,  illi-drated  by  the  tourmalin,  the  aurora   borealis 
ought  to  be  moll  frequent  in  fummer,  when  the  air  is  mod 
heated,    whereas  it  is  found  to  be   the  reverfe.      Signior 
Bcccaria,  who    purfued  his  obfervat:ons   on   atmofpherical 
tleftricity  farther  than  any  of  his  affociates  in  thefe  inquiries, 
conjeftiires  that  there  is  a  conllant  and  regular  circulation 
of  the  eleftric  fluid  from  north  to  fouth,  which  may  be  the 
original   courfe  of  magnetifm  in  general  ;    and   he  thinks, 
that  the  aurora  boreahs  mav  be  this  eleiSric  matter  perform- 
ing its  circulation  in  fucb  a  ftatc  of  the  atmcfphere  as  ren- 
ders it   vifible,  or  approaching  nearer  the  earth  than  ufual. 
Againft.  this   fuppofed  circulation   it   has  been  alleged  that 
it  ought  to  dart  irom  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  and  from  the  zenith  towards  the  hori- 
zon in  the  fouthern   one  ;  whereas  Mr.  Forltcr,  as  we  have 
already   mentioned,  informs  us,  that  the   columns  fliot  up 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith  as  well  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  as  in  the  northern  ;  fo  that  if  the  aurora  boreahs 
is  to   be  regarded  as  the  flafhings  of  elettric   matter,   its 
courfe  is  plainly  direfted   from    both    poles    towards    the 
equator,  and  not  from  one  pole  to  the  other.     Why  the 
eleftricity  of  the  atmofphere  fhould  be  conftantly  found  to 
direft  its  courfe  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and 
not  from  the  equator  to  the   poles,  fnggefts  a  difficulty 
which   an   anonymous  writer  (Encycl.  Brit.)  has  attempted 
to  folve  in  the  following  manner. — AfTuming  three  axioms  ; 
viz.   that   all   eleftric    bodies,    when    confiderably  heated, 
become  conductors    of  eleftricity  ;    that,    e   convcrfo,  non- 
cleclrics     when    fubjefted    to     violent    degrees    of    cold, 
ought  to  become  eledric  ;  and  that  cold  mull  alfo  incrtafe 
the  eleftric  powers  of  fuch  fubftanccs  as   are  already  elec- 
tric ;  it  is  eafy  (fays  this  writer)  to  deduce  from  thtfe  prin- 
ciples the  caufe  of   the  aurora   boreahs.     "  The   air,  all 
round  the  globe,  at  a  certain   height  above  its  furface,  is 
found  to   be  exceedingly   cold,  ?.nd   as  far  as  experiments 
have  yet  determined,  excedingly  tltclrical  alfo.     The  infe- 
rior parts  of  the  atmofphere  between  the  tropics,  are  vio- 
lently heated  during  the  day-time  by  the  relleflion  of  the 
fun's  rays  from  the  earth.      Such  air  will  therefore  be  a  kind 
of  condudlor,  and  much  more  readily  part  with  its  eleftri- 
city to  the  clouds  and  vapours  floating  in  it,  than  the  colder 
air  towards  the  north  and   fouth  poles.      Hence  the  prodi- 
gious  appearances   of  eleftricity  in  thefe  regions,  (hewing 
itfelf  in  thunder  and  other  tempeils  of  the  moil   ten-ible 
kind.      Immenfe  quantities  of  the  eleftric  fluid  are  thus  com- 
municated to  tlie  earth  ;  and  the  inferior  warm  atmofphere 
having  once  exhaufted  itfelf,  mud  necelTarily  be  recruited 
from  the  upper  and  colder  region.  This  becomes  very  proba- 
ble fiom  what  the  French  mathematicians  obfervcd  wlien  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Andes.    They  were  otten  involved  in 
clouds,  which,  finking  down  into  the  warmer  air,  appeared  there 
to  be  highly  eleftrified,  and  difcharged  themfelvcs  in  violent 
tempefls  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  while  in  the  mean  time, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they  enjoyed  a  calm  and  fereue 
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%•     In  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  the  inferior  psrtt 
of  the  atmofphere,  never  being  fo  ftrongly  heated,  do  not 
part  with  their  eleftricity  fo  cafily  as   in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  coiifequently  do   not  require  fuch  recruits  from  the  up- 
per  regions  ;  but  not  with  (landing  the  dih'erence  of  heat  ob- 
fervcd in  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  earth  near  ti  ,■  furface,  it  is 
very  probable  that  at  confiderable  heights  the  degrees  of 
cold  are  ncar'.y  equal  all  round  it.  Were  there  a  like  equality 
in  the  heat  of  the  under  part,  there  could  never  be  any  con- 
fiderable lofs  of  equilibrium  in  the  eleftricity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  but  as  the  hot  air  of  the  torrid  zone  is  perpetually 
bringing  down  vaft  quantities  of  eleftric  matter  from  the 
cold  air  that  lies  diredtly  above  it  ;  and  as  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  atmofphere  lying  towards  the  noith  and  fouth  poles 
do  not  conduft  in  any  great  degree  ;  it  thence  lollows,  that 
the  upper  parts  of  the  atmofpliere   lying  over  the  torrid 
zone  will  continually  require  a  fupply  from  the  northern 
and  fouthern  regions.     This  eafily  fliews  the  ntceffity  of  an 
eleftric  current  in  th.e  upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere  from 
each  pole  towards  the  equator  :  and  thus  we  arc  alfo  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  rcafon  why  the  aurora  borealis  appears  more 
frequently  in  winter  than  in  fummer ;  namely,  btcaufe  at 
that   time  the    eleftric  power  of  the  inferior  atmofphere  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  cold  than  in  fummer ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  abundant  eleftricity  of  the  upper  regions  muft 
go  almoft.  wholly  off  to  the  equatorial  parts,  it  being  impof- 
fible  for  it  to  get  down  to  the  earth  :  hence  alfo  the  aurora 
boreahs  appears  very  frequent  and  bright  in  the  frigid  zones, 
the  degree  of  cold  in   tjie  upper  and  under  regions  of  the 
atmofphere  being  much  more   nearly  equal  in   thefe  parts 
than    in    any   other.       In    fome   pvts  of   Siberia   particu- 
larly, this  meteor  appears  conftantly  from  Oftober  to  Chrift- 
mas,  and  its  corufcations  are  faid  to  be   very   terrifying. 
Travellers  agree,  that   here  the  aurora  borealis  appears  in 
greatefl;  perfeftion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Siberia 
is  the  coldefl  country  on  earth.      In  confirmation  of  this,   it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  from  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  v.ith  the  eleftrical  kite,  the  air  appears  confiderably 
more  eleftrical  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  though  the  clouds 
are  known  to  be  often  mod  violently  eleftrified  in  the  fum- 
mer-time  ;  a  proof,  that  the  eleftricity  naturally  belonging 
to  the  air  is  in  funmier  much  more  powei-ful'.y  drawn  ct?  by 
the  clouds  than   in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  escefs  of  heat 
in  fummer,  as  already  obferved. 

"  A  confiderable  difficulty,  however,  ftill  remains  from 
the  upright  pofition  which  the  ftreams  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  ;  whereas,  according  to 
the  hypothefis  above  mentioned,  they  ought  rather  to  run 
direftly  from  north  to  fouth.  This  difficulty  occurred  to 
Dr.  Halley  ;  but  he  anfwers  it  by  fuppofing  his  magnetic  ef- 
fluvia to  pafs  from  one  pole  to  another  in  arches  of  great 
circles,  arifing  to  a  vaft  height  above  the  earth,  and  confe- 
quently  darting  from  the  places  whence  they  arofe  almoll 
like  the  radii  of  a  circle  ;  in  which  cafe,  being  fet  off  in  a 
direftion  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
they  muft  neceftarily  appear  creft  to  thofe  who  fee  them 
from  any  part  of  the  furface,  as  is  de.monftnited  by  mathe- 
maticians. It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  think  that  tliey  will  take 
this  direftiion  rather  than  any  other,  on  account  of  thcij- 
meeting  with  lefs  refiftance  in  the  very  high  regions  of  the 
air  than  in  fuch  as  are  lower. 

"  But  the  greateft  difficulty  ftill  remains  :  for  we  hars 
fuppofed  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  broken  in 
the  day-time,  and  rcftored  oiUy  in  the  night  ;  whereas,  con- 
fidering  the  immenfe  velocity  with  which  the  eleftric  fluid 
moves,  the  equihbrium  ought  to  be  reftored  in  all  parts  il- 
moft  inftantaneeufly  ;  yet  the  aurora  boreahs  never  appear* 
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except  in  the  night,  although  its  brightnefs  is  fuch  as  mud 
fometimts  make  it  vifiblc  to  us  did  it  rtally  exift  in  the  day- 
time. 

"  In  anrwer  to  this  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
paflage  of  cleftricity  through  a  good  conduclor  is  inftanta- 
neou?,  yet  through  a  bad  conductor  it  is  obferved  to  take 
fome  time  in  paffing.  As  our  atmofphere  therefore,  unkfs 
very  violently  heated,  is  but  a  bad  conduftor  of  cleftrieity  ; 
though  the  equilibrium  in  it  is  broken,  it  can  by  no  means 
be  inllantaneoufly  rellored.  Add  to  this,  that  as  it  is  the 
aftion  of  the  fun  which  breaks  the  equilibrium,  fo  the 
fame  aftion,  extending  over  half  the  globe,  prevents  almoft 
any  attempt  to  reftore  it  till  night,  when  flalhes  arife  from 
various  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  gradually  extending 
themfelves  with  a  variety  of  undulations  towards  the 
equator." 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ftreams  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis  do  not  always  move  with  rapidity  ;  but  they  fometimes 
appear  for  a  confulerable  time  quite  Rationary,  and  they  are 
fometimes  carried  in  differait  direftions  with  a  ilow  motion. 
In  order  to  account  for  thefe  circumflances,  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  weak  eleftric  lights  have  been  fometimes 
obferved  to  exhibit  the  fame  appearance  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  we  may  therefore  fuppofc  them  much  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  fo  at  great  heights  above  it,  where  the  con- 
ductors are  fewer  in  number,  and  much  more  imperfeft. 
From  inftances  that  might  be  adduced,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude,  that  fmall  portions  of  our  atmofphere  may  by 
various  caufes  he  fo  much  eleftrified  as  to  fhine,  and  likc- 
vife  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  without  parting 
with  the  eleftricity  they  have  received  for  a  confiderable 
time.  In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the  corona,  or 
circle,  which  is  often  formed  near  the  zenith  by  the  aurora 
borealis,  when  any  of  its  parallel  dreams  of  light  that  (hoot 
upwards,  and  by  the  laws  of  perfpeftive,  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  a  point,  are  over  our  heads,  and  actually  come 
to  a  point.  As  this  corona  is  commonly  ftationary  for  fome 
time,  it  would  ferve  as  a  mark  by  which  to  determine  the 
diftance  of  the  objeft  ;  e.  g.  let  two  perfons,  one  at  Lon- 
don, and  the  other  at  Edinburgh,  oblerve  an  aurora  bore- 
alis ;  then  by  noting  the  ftars  among  which  the  corona  was 
obferved  at  each  place,  its  true  altitude  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  may  eafily  be  determined  by  trigonometry.  Al- 
though the  true  height  of  the  aurora  borealis  has  never  yet 
been  determined,  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  fuppofuig 
that  it  is  higher  than  a  meteor,  feventy  miles  above  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  m.eteor,  both  by  its  fplcndor  and 
figure,  feems  to  prove  that  the  air  pofTeffes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  denfity  at  that  diftance  from  the  earth.  Beiides, 
if  its  ftreams  refemble  the  paffage  of  eleftric  light  through 
a  vacuum,  it  cannot  be  hence  inferred,  that  the  air  is  in  a 
ftate  fimilar  to  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump  in  thofe  places 
where  the  aurora  boreahs  is  produced  ;  becaufe  we  have  in- 
ilances  of  fimilar  appearances  that  are  produced  in  very 
denfe  air.  "  The  plate  of  an  eleftrophorus  is  often  fo 
highly  eleftrified,  as  to  throw  out  fiafties  from  different  parts 
as  foon  as  it  is  lifted  up,  and  by  proper  management,  it 
may  be  always  made  to  emit  long  and  broad  flaflies,  which 
Ihall  fcarcely  be  felt  by  the  finger  ;  inftead  of  fmall,  denfe, 
and  pungent  fparks  ;  fo  that,  though  long  flnfhes  may  be 
produced  in  rarefied  air,  it  by  no  m.eaiis  follows,  that  the 
fame  may  not  alfo  be  produced  in  denfer  air.  As  little  can  we 
infer  any  thing  from  the  colours,  for  we  obferve  the  eleftric 
fpark  fometimes  white,  fometimes  blue,  and  fometimes  pur- 
ple, in  the  very  fame  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  from 
the  fame  fubftance."  Mr.Littlc,  the  inventor  of  an  air-pump 
of  a  new  conftniftion,  ftating  the  boundaries  of  the  atmo- 
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fphere  within  which  the  aurora  borealis,  confidered  as  art 
elcftrical  phenomenon,  is  vifible,  conceives  that  it  cannot 
appear  in  air  lefs  rarefied  than  near  4000  times,  and  confe- 
quently  that  its  neareft  diftance  from  the  earth  is  about  45 
miles,  according  to  Dr.  Halley's  table  of  the  air's  refraftion 
at  different  altitudes ;  and  that  in  air  rarefied  more  than 
26000  times,  it  would  not  be  vifible,  and  therefore  its 
greateft  diftance  is  about  fifty  miles,  by  the  fame  table. 
He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  air  burnt  and  exploded 
in  its  paflage,  wliich  makes  the  eleftric  matter  vifible,  and 
that  without  air,  if  it  could  pafs  at  all,  it  would  not  be  lu- 
minous. Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  the  aurora 
borealis  is  confined  within  our  atmofphere.  Irifta  Trauf. 
vol.  vi.  p.  387. 

Dr.  Franklin  fuppofes,  that  the  elcftrical  fire  difcharged 
into  the  polar  regions  from  many  leagues  of  vaporifed  air 
raifed  from  the  ocean  between  the  tropics,  accounts  for  the 
aurora  borealis ;  and  that  it  appears  firft,  where  it  is  firlt 
in  motion,  i.  e.  in  the  moft  northern  part,  and  the  appear- 
ance proceeds  fouthward,  though  the  fire  really  moves  north- 
ward. Franklin's  Exper.  and  Obf.  1769,  p.  49.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  part  i.  p.  358,  part  ii.  p.  784.  lb.  vol.  li. 
parti,  p.  403.  lb.  vol.lxxii.  p.  15.  Lettere  dell'EIlcttri- 
cifmo,  p.  269.;  or  Prieftley's  Hift.  of  Eleftricity,  vol.  i. 

Mr.  Kirvvan  (  Irifti.Tranf.  1 788,  p.  70,  &c.)  fuppofes, 
that  the  rarefaftion  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar  regions 
proceeds  from  the  aurora:  boreahs  and  auilralis,  and  that 
thefe  are  produced  by  a  combuftion  of  inflammable  air, 
caufed  by  eleftricity.  This  inflammable  air  is  generated, 
particularly  between  the  tropic?,  by  many  natural  opera- 
tions, fuch  as  the  putrefaftion  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  volcanoes,  &c.;  and  being  lighter  than  any  other, 
occupies  of  courfe  the  h'gheft  regions  of  the  atmofpheie. 
Confequently,  this  kind  of  air  is  chiefly  thrown  off  towards 
the  poles,  and  occafions  the  northern  lights,  which  are  the 
higheft  of  all  meteors,  though  they  fometimes  extend  pretty 
low  into  t!ie  atmofphere.  Mr.  Kirwan  further  adds,  that 
after  the  appearance  of  an  aurora  borealis,  the  barometer 
commonly  falls,  and  tliat  it  is  generally  followed  by  high 
winds,  proceeding  ufiially  from  the  fouth;  all  which  fafts 
ftrongly  prove  a  rarefaftion  in  the  northern  regions.  To 
the  fame  purpofe,  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Winn  (Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  73.),  that  the  appearance  of  an  aurora  borealis 
is  a  certain  fign  of  an  hard  gale  of  wind  from  the  fouth  or 
fouth-weft.  Tiiis  occurred,  without  fail,  in  twenty-three 
inftances;  and  he  thinks  that  the  fplcndor  of  meteors  will 
enable  the  obferver  to  form  fome  judgment  concerning  the 
erfuing  tenipeft.  If  the  aurora  is  bright,  the  gale  will 
come  on  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  will  be  of  no  long 
duration;  if  the  Hght  is  faint  and  dull,  the  gale  will  be  lels 
violent,  and  longer  in  coming  on,  but  will  laft  longer. 
His  obfervations  were  made  in  the  Enghfli  Channel,  where 
fuch  winds  are  very  dangerous;  and  by  attending  to  the 
auron-E,  he  fays,  that  he  often  efcaped,  when  others  were 
nearly  wrecked.  Obfervations  of  this  kind  would  ferve  to 
leflcn  the  dangers  of  navigation. 

"  That  the  aurora  borealis  ought  to  be  fucceeded  by 
winds,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  hypotlicfis  above- 
mentioned.  If  this  phenomenon  is  occafioncd  by  the  vail 
quantity  of  eleftric  matter  conveyed  to  the  equatorial  parts 
of  the  earth,  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  cannot  receive  any 
great  quantity  of  this  matter  at  one  place  without  emitting 
it  at  another.  The  eleftricity,  tiierefore,  which  is  con- 
ftantly  received  at  the  equator,  muft  be  emitted  nearer  the 
poles,  in  order  to  perform  its  courfe;  otherwife  there  would 
not  be  a  conftant  fupply  of  it  for  the  common  operations  of 
nature.     It  is  to  be  obferved,   that  eleftrified  bodies  are 

always 
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always  furrounded  by  a  blaft  of  air,  which  is  fcnt  forth  from 
them  in  all  diredlioiis;  hence,  if  the  electric  matter  find  a 
more  ready  paffage  through  one  part  of  the  earth  than 
another,  a  wind  will  be  found  to  blow  from  that  quarter. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  thcfe  places  happens  to  be  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  near  the  coall  of  France,  or  in  the  bay  of 
Eifcay,  the  cleclric  matter  which  has  been  received  at  the 
equator  during  an  aurora  borealis,  will  be  difcharged  there 
fome  time  after,  and  confequently  a  wind  will  blow  from 
that  quarter,  which  will  be  from  the  fouth-weft  to  thofe 
(hips  which  are  in  the  Englifli  channel.  It  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, however,  that  all  the  matter  can  be  difcharged  from 
one  place;  and  tl^erefore,  according  to  the  different  fitua- 
tions  of  thofe  eleftrical  vents,  winds  may  blow  in  different 
direclions;  and  thus  the  fame  aurora  borealis  may  produce 
a  fouth-weft;  wind  in  the  Englifli  channel,  and  a  north-wtft 
one  in  Scotland." 

AuROR.'i  Surgeiu,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  Alchem'tjls,  to  exprefs 
the  multiplicative  virtue  of  the  philofopher's  Hone. 

AUROREA,  in  Onihhology,  a  fpecies  of  Motacill.ii, 
called  by  Latham  the  Daurian  -warbler.  This  bird  is 
fulvous  beneath;  crown  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  hoary; 
front  whitilh;  throat  "black ;  back  and  wings  black,  with 
a  white  triangular  fpot  on  the  latter;  tail-feathers  fulvous, 
two  middle  feathers  black.  Pallas.  This  bird  is  the  fize  of 
the  red-ftart,  and  inhabits  Siberia  to  the  confines  of  China; 
moll  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  SeUnga,  among 
willows. 

AUROS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diilricl  of  Bazas,  five  miles  north-eail  of  Bazas. 

AUROTA,  in  Enlomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  {Dan. 
Cand.)  that  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  wings 
are  entire  and  white;  margin  black,  fpotted  with  white; 
pofterior  ones  yellow  beneath.  Cramer. 

AUROTUS,  a  fpecies  of  Phal/t:na,  of  the  larger  kind 
of  Bombyces,  with  falcated  wings;  above  and  beneath  of 
the  fame  yellowifli  colour ;  with  a  white  band,  and  tranf- 
parent  lunar  fpot  in  the  dilk  of  each.  This  kind  inhabits 
America,  and  was  dcfcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a  fpecimen 
in  the  Mufeum  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

AUROUX,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loierre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  m  the 
ditlricit  of  Langogne,  feventecn  miles  north  of  Mep.de. 

AURULENTA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Bupres- 
Tis,  of  a  fomewhat  oblong  or  rather  narrow  form,  that  in- 
habits Carolina.  The  wing-cafes  are  faftigiate,  bidentated 
at  the  end,  and  green  with  a  golden  margin;  body  golden; 
thorax  (lightly  dotted.  Fabricius. 

AuRULESTA,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  {Ranatra  Sec),  of 
the  fize  and  (hape  of  cimcx  obtufa.  The  head  and  thorax 
are  rufous;  wing-cafes  brown,  cinereous  at  the  tip.  A  nativs 
of  Cayenne.  Fabricius. 

Aurulenta,  a  fpecies  of  Sp  HEX,  the  head  and  thorax  of 
which  are  covered  with  golden  coloured  down  ;  the  abdomen 
black,  with  the  margin  of  the  fegmcnts  a(h-colour,  and  the 
legs  rufou".  This  infeft  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits 
China.  Fabricius. — Obf.  Both  Fabricius  and  Gmtlin  have 
evidently  defcribcd  this  infeft  twice,  once  under  the  Ipecilic 
name  aurulenta,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  aurata ;  or  at 
leaft  the  only  difference  in  the  defcription  is,  that  the  legs 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  character  of  the  latter,  but 
we  are  told  in  the  general  defcription,  that  they  are  of  a  ferru- 
ginous colour,  which  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  tkat  of 
rufous;  and  as  both  kinds  are  laid  to  be  natives  of  Aha,  the 
one  of  China,  and  the  other  of  India,  we  have  no  doubt  tliat 
Fabricius  has  inadvertently  defcribcd  the  fame  infed  in  both 
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inftances;  and  that  Gmthn,  without  inquiry,  has  implicitly 
relied  on  his  authority.  See  Aurulenta,  Fabr.  Mant. 
Inf.  I.   p.  274.  n.  10.  and  Fabr.  Mant.  Inf.  i.  p.  276.  n.45. 

AUliUM,  in  Natural  H'ljhry,  denotes  gold.  See  Gold. 
The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  amorig  us  as  applied  to  certain 
chemical  preparations,  whereof  gold  is  the  bafis,  or  prin- 
cipal ingredient — Such  are  the  aurum  petabile,  aurum  fuU 
m'mans,  &c. 

Aurum  Fulm'tnans,  in  Chem'ijlry.     See  Gold,  Salts  ef. 

Aurum  Mofaicum,  mujicum,  or  mufivum.     See  Tin. 

Aurum  Petabile,  potable  gold,  a  liquid  preparation  of  thif 
metal  formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine,  but  now  entirely  ob- 
folete. 

The  difcovery  of  an  univerfal  medicine  was  a  faTourite 
fpcculation  of  the  ancient  alchemifts,  and  they  eagerly  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  finding  it  in  the  precious  metal  which 
alone  was  the  object  of  all 'their  attention.  Hence  we  meet 
with  a  number  of  vaunted  preparations  of  gold,  moll  of  them 
kept  fecret,  but  fome  revealed  by  the  inventors,  all  of  which 
had  a  certain  reputation  for  a  time,  but  are  now  funk  int» 
deferved  neglcdl. 

Two  methods  were  praftifed  for  the  preparation  of  this 
metal  as  a  medicine ;  the  one  was  to  grind  gold  leaves  to  a 
moil  impalpable  powder,  by  a  trituration  of  fcvcral  days  or 
even  weeks;  the  other  was  to  difTolve  the  raetal  in  its  proper 
menftruum,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  to  mix  it  with  ether 
or  any  effential  oil,  which  by  operating  a  reduction  of  the 
metal  in  a  very  divided  (late,  has  the  power  of  feparating  it 
from  its  acid  folvcnt.  As  this  faCl  is  important  in  the  che- 
mical hillory  of  this  metal,  we  (hall  mention  it  more  parti- 
cidarly  under  the  article  Gold. 

The  potable  gold  of  Helvetius,  retained  till  within  thefe 
few  years  in  tiie  Paris  pharmacopceia,  is  thus  prepated. 
"  Dilfolve  half  a  dram  of  pure  gold  in  two  ounces  of  aqua 
regia,  employing  a  gentle  heat;  to  the  folution  add  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  rofemary,  (liake  the  mixture,  and  immediately 
the  gold  will  quit  the  acid,  and  unite  with  the  effential  oil, 
giving  it  a  beautiful  yellow  colour;  this  is  to  be  decanted 
from  off  the  acid  which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  mixed 
with  fifteen  ounces  of  reclified  ipirit  of  wine,  which  forms 
the  potable  gold." 

The  dofe  is  from  C\^  to  twenty  drops. 

The  powers  of  this  medicine  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  high 
degree  cordial,  (limulating,  and  tonic. 

In  fuch  a  preparation  as  this,  when  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  each  dofe  is  fo  extremely  minute  (though  ilill  fufficient  to 
give  it  fomfewhat  of  a  yellow  colour),  it  requires  little  difcem- 
ment  to  fee  that  all  the  medicinal  powers,  wiiatcver  they 
may  be,  depend  altogether  on  the  ethereal  oil  and  the 
ardent  fpirit  with  which  the  gold  is  united;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  now  entirely  rcjefted  in  every  pharmacopceia. 

A  fairer  trial,  however,  has  been  made  of  the  virtues  of 
gold  in  medicine.  We  read  that  fome  of  the  crafty  alche- 
mical empirics  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  feveral  of  their 
noble  patrons  that  the  royal  metal  was  peculiarly  well 
calculated  to  cure  the  difcafes  of  perfons  ot  exalted  rank; 
and  under  this  circumltance  this  precious  metal  has  been 
fwallovved  in  larger  doles.  Thelc,  however,  are  not  the 
follies  of  the  prefeiit  day,  pubhc  crcduUty  being  diverted 
into  other  channtls. 

From  all  that  we  know  concerning  the  properties  of  gold, 
it  appears,  that  its  inertnefs  when  taken  into  the  human 
body,  depends  on  th.c  eaie  with  which  it  is  reduced  to  the 
reguline  Hate,  and  when  in  this  (late,  its  abfolute  infolubi- 
lity  in  anv  of  t!»e  animal  juices.  As  the  nitro-muriate  of 
gold  polfeffes  the  power,  in  a  very  high  degree,  of  tlaining 
alraoft  every  animal  matter,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  act 
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as  a  topical  ftlmiilant  with  equal  energy  as  the  lunar  cauftic, 
or  nitrate  of  filvtr,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  gold  would 
in  any  cafe  be  preferabie  to  the  other  niietals.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  entirely  rejetted  from  the  Materia  Mcdica. 

AuRUM,  Problemaltcum,  ParaJoxum,  and  Graphiciim,  in 
M'mcralosy.  See  Gold,  Ores  of;  and  Titanium,  Ores 
of. 

AuRUM,  Regiiia,  in  jdntiquity.     See  Queen  Gold. 
AuRUM  Coronarlum.     See  Coronary  Gold. 
AuRUM  Sophtflicum,  m'imic  gold,  in  Chemijlry,  a  prepara- 
tion made  as   follows:  take  Hne    dillilLd   verdigris,   eight 
ounces;    crude    Alexandrian  tutty,    four   ounces;    borax, 
twelve  ounces;  falt-petre,  one  ounce  and   a  half;  pulverize 
and  mix  them  all  together,  tempering  thcni  with  oil  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  plalU-r;  then  put  a  German  crucible  into  a 
wind-furnace,  heat  it  red-hot,  and  putting  your  mafs  into  it, 
let  it  be  covered,  and  the  furnace  tilled  with  coals  over  tlie 
crucible.      When  the  mafs  is   melted,  let   it  cool  of  itfelf, 
then  break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  a 
fine  regulus,  like  gold,  vreighing  about  four  ounces,  which 
being  malleable,  may  be  wrought  into  any  form. 
AuRUM  Vcgdnbilc,  a  name  given  to  faffron. 
AURUNCl,  in  ylncieul  Gmgraphy,  a  people  of  Italy,  in 
Latium.       Tliey    have    been    often    confounded    with    the 
Aufones;  though  Phny  diftinguifhes  them.    They  appeared 
in  a  war  againll  the  Romans,   in  the  year  of  Rome   25H; 
but  were  entirely  defeated  in  408. 

AURUNGABAD,  Auringabad,  or  Aurencabad, 
in  Geo'rrapby,  a  modern  city  of  India,  owing  its  rife  from  a 
fmall  town  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Dowlatabad,  ui 
the  Deccan,  to  Aureng-Zebe;  from  whom  alfo  it  had  its 
name.  When  the  Deccan  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  this  city  became  the  provincial  capital,  and  continued 
to  retain  its  rank  after  the  Nizams  became  independent  of 
Delhi ;  and  until  the  encroachments  of  the  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas,  of  late  years,  made  it  an  uncomfortable  refidence  to 
the  Nizam.  It  is  fituated  on  a  plain,  almoft  furrounded 
vith  mountains;  it  is  large  and  populous;  and  was  encom- 
pafTed,  by  Aureng-Zebe,  with  walls  and  baftions.  His 
palace,  in  which  he  rcfidcd,  was  alfo  furrounded  by  walls 
and  gates  of  entrance.  The  country  about  is  fertile,  and 
produces  millet,  wheat,  and  other  provifions,  but  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  immenfe  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  largtll  and  mod  populous  cities  of  India.  N.  lat.  19° 
45'.  E.long.  7C°  2' 30". 
.     ADRUNGZEBED.     See  Aurengzeeed. 

AURUSPI,  in  jindent  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  Ethiopia,  whofe  capital,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not  far 
from  ti'e  Nile. 

AURUSULIANA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in 
Numidia. 

AUSA,  in  the  middle  ages  called  Aufonn,  a  town  of 
Hifpania  Citerior  or  Tarraconenfis,  fouth-weft  of  the  In- 
digete?,  between  Gerunda  and  Mandrcfa.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Aufetani  and  Authetani.  It  is  now  Vie  or 
Vkb  de  Ojcna,  in  Catalonia.     N.  lat.  41°  50'.   E.  long.  2". 

AUSANA^a  village  of  Belgic  Gaul,  where  the  twelfth 
legion  had  its  winter  quarters. — Alfo,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  in  the  proconfular  province. 

AUSANCALI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Liburnia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

AUSA  R A,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  country  of 

the  Sachalites,   near  the  fea Alfo,  a  town  in  the  interior 

part  of  Arabia  Fehx.     Ptolemy. 

AUSCHE,   in   Ge  graphy,    a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmeritz,  eight  miles^E.N.  E.  of  Leitnicritz. 
AUSCHlSiE,  in  Antient  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
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in  Libya,  to  the  wed;  of  the  A(byll«,  and  eaft;  of  the  Nafa- 
mons.     Herodotus. 

AUSCII,  a  people  of  Europe,  in  that  part  of  Gaul 
called  Aquitania.  Their  capital  was  Chmberris,  which 
afterwards  alTuined  the  name  of  the  people.  They  occupied 
the  country  correfponding  to  the  territory  of  Auch,  weit  of 
the  Tolofates.      See  Auch. 

AUSCULTARE,  in  Ancient  C;//7o?w.— Becaufe  the 
reading  of  prayers  with  a  graceful  tone  or  accent,  makes  fomc 
imprefiion  on' the  hearers;  there  was  anciently  a  perfx^n 
appointed,  in  mhnalleries,  to  hear  the  monks  read  and 
'fing,  who  inftrufted  them  how  to  perform,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  read  or  chant  publicly  in  the  church,  or 
before  the  people. — This  was  called  aufcultare,  q.  d.  to  hear, 
or  lyien. 

AUSER,  or  Ausar,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Serchio, 
a  fmall  river  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  "A'liich  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  fea,  about  fjx  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnus. 

AUSI,  a  people  of  Africa,  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Libya, 
encompafiing  the  lake  of  Tritonis,  and  feparated  by  the 
river  Triton  from  the  Machlyes.  Herodotus  relates,  that 
thefe  favage  people  celebrated  a  fealfin  honour  of  Minerva, 
at  which  the  young  women  feparated  into  two  companies, 
and  fought  againll  one  another  with  clubs  and  ftonts;  thofe 
who  fell  in  the  combat,  or  died  of  their  wounds,  were  deemed 
nut  to  have  been  virgins.  They  paid  no  refpeCt  to  marriage, 
but  poflefltd  their  women  in  common.  Their  children  were 
nurfed  by  their  mothers  till  they  were  able  to  walk;  and 
they  were  then  introduced  to  an  afiembly  of  the  men,  who 
met  every  three  months,  and  the  man  to  whom  any  child  firll 
fpoke,  was  acknowledged  as  its  father. 

AUSIGDA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  Pentapolis, 
watered  by  the  river  Ciiuiydhius.  An  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus. 

AUSILINDUM,  a  place  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Tripoli,  on  the  road  from  Tacape  to  the  greater  Leptis. 

AUSIMUM,  or  AuxiMUM,  an  ancient  Roman  colony, 
in  the  Picenum ;  now  Ofmo,  or  OsiMO. 

AUSINZA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia  Propria.  Pto- 
lemv. 

AUSIT^.     Sec  ^siTJE. 

AUSONA,  a  town  of  the  Aufones,  reckoned  among 
the  moft  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  occupied  that  part  of 
Italy,  which  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Circa;um  to 
the  llraits  of  Sicily;  but  they  were  afterwards  reduced  to  a 
more  limited  territory  between  the  montes  Circaei  and  Maf- 
fici.  They  were  extirpated  before  the  time  of  Pliny.  Vir- 
gil reprefents  them  as  a  colony  of  Trojans. 

ALFSONIA,  a  name  firll  rellrictcd  to  the  territory 
of  the  Aufones,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Italy. 

AUSONIUM  Mare,  denotes  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean now  called  the  fea  of  Sicily.  It  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  fea  called  Ionian,  extending  fouthwards  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Japygium  to  Sicily,  which  it  walhes  on  the  eaft, 
as  it  does  the  Brutii  and  Magna  Graecia  on  the  fouth  and  eaft. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  Tufcan  fea  by  the  ilrait  of  Mef- 
fina. 

AUSONIUS,  Decius,  orDECiMUS  Magnus,  in  Bio- 
gr.nphy,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  fourth  centMry,  was  a  native  of 
Bourd?aux,  where  his  father  Julius  Aufonius  was  an  emi- 
nent phyfician.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
cellent education,  under  his  grandfather  Afborius  at  Tou- 
loule,  and  alfo  under  other  eminent  profelTors  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  he  became  himfelf  profcffor  in  thefe  depart- 
ments of  literature  in  his  native  city.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, 
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tion,  ihat  he  i^as  called  to  court  by  the  emperoi-  Valenlinian 
and  appoii^tcd  preceptor  to  his  fon  Gratian.  By  the  latter 
he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  praitorian  prefecl  of  Gaul 
and  Italy  about  the  year  376,  and  to  the  confuWiip  in  ^79. 
He  was  much  eftetmcd  by  the  emperor  Theodofuis,  and  as 
fome  fay,  created  by  him  a  patrician.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  accurately  afceitained  ;  but  he  apj).-ars  to  have 
been  alive  in  392,  and  probably  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
Amongll  the  learned  it  has  been  a  fiibjcft  of  difpute,  whe- 
ther Aufonius  was  a  Chriltian  or  a  Pagan.  If  he  was  not 
a  Chriftian,  the  poems  on  Chriitian  topics  afcribed  to  him 
mult  have  been  fuppofititious;  and  the  lafcivioufnels  of  feveral 
of  his  pieces  fuggefts  a  prefumption,  that  he  had  not  cm- 
braced  Chriftianity. 

His  poems  mamfefti, learning  and  ingenuity  ;  but  they 
cannot  bear  the  teft  of  comparifon  with  the  productions  of 
the  Auguilan  age,  as  they  are  generally  iniipid,  harfii  and 
inelegant,  and  bear  obvious  marks  of  the  declining  genius 
and  talle  of  the  period  in  vrhich  they  were  written.  The 
"  Cento  Nuptialis"  is  altogether  formed  of  lines  and  hemi- 
ftichs  from  Virgil,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  highly  ceiifura- 
bleforitsobfcenity.  Thecpigrams  are  generally  flatandinfipid. 
The  bell  editions  of  Aufonius  are  the  "Variorum"  of  1671, 
and  the  "  Delphin"  of  1730.  Gen.  Dia.  Fabr.  Bib. 
Lat.  t.  ii.   p.  87,  &c. 

AUSPEX,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  name  originally  given 
to  thofe  who  were  afterwards  denominated  aiigun.  In 
which  fenfe  the  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  avis, 
bird,  and  infpicere,  to  infped  ;  anjpices,  q.  d.  aviffua,  or  in- 
fpeftors  of  birds. 

At  firll  the  aufpices  were  properly  thofe  who  prefaged 
future  events  by  infpe6lion  of  the  flight  of  birds  ;  as  the 
arufpices  predicted  them  by  the  infpeclion  of  viftims,  and 
augurs  by  the  finging  of  the  fame  birds.  But.  Plutarch 
informs  us  (Quseft.  Rom.  72.),  that  in  procefs  of  time 
thcfe  diflinftions  were  difregarded  ;  and  that  the  name  of 
augurs  was  given  to  thofe  who  had  been  origifially  called 
aufpices. 

AUSPICIUM,  AuspicY,  the  fame  with  Augury. 
Scrvius,  indeed,  dillinguiflies  between  aufpicy  and  augury  ; 
making  aufpicy  comprehend  the  confideiation  merely  of 
birds,  and  of  their  flight ;  augury,  of  the  notes  of  birds,  and  of 
all  fenfible  objects  ;  he  adds,  that  the  former  was  allowed  a 
man  any  where  abroad,  whereas  the  latter  might  only  be 
performed  in  his  native  place.  And  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
fuls,  generals,  and  others,  who  took  omens  out  of  Rome, 
were  properly  faid  aiifpicari:  neverthtlefs,  cullom  appears 
to  have  over-ruled  this  diftinclion. 

The  aulpicsrs  were  confulted  on  a  variety  of  occafions, 
fo  that  nothing  was  done  refpecting  the  public,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  war,  without  this  ceremony  ; 
and  at  firft  in  important  affairs  of  a  private  nature  they 
were  fcrupuloufly  regarded.  The  aufpices  were  referred  to 
before  any  battle  ;  they  affiilcd  at  marriage3(  Juvenal,  x.  336.); 
and  they  were  confulted  on  the  choice  of  plebeian  and  pa- 
trician magiftrates  ;  and  on  the  firll  day  of  every  year,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  progrefs  of  it  would  be  happy 
or  otherwife.  To  this  purpofe  Ovid,  in  his  Falti(i.  167.), 
fays : 

"  Tempora  commift  nafcentia  rebus  agendis  ; 
Totus  ab  aufplcio  ne  focet  annus  incrs. 
Quifque  fuas  artes  ob  idem  delibat  agendo, 
Nee  plus  quam  folitum  tefliticatur  opus." 
And  in  cafe  of  war  he  obferves  (Trill,  ii.  173.)  : 

"  Per  quem  bella  geris,  cujus  nunc  corpore  pugnas; 
Aufpicium  cui  das  grande,  deofque  tuos." 
AUSPITZ,  in   Geography,  a  town  of  Moravia,  iu  tl>e 
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circle  of  Brunn,  forty-two  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Olmutz,  and 
1 14  S.  E.  of  Prague. 

AUSSEE,  New,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria,  forty-ciglit  milrs  W.  N.  VV.  of  Judcnburg. 

AUSSIG,  or  AusTi,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz,  on  the  Elbe;  ten  miles  N.  W.  of  Leitmcritz. 
AUST,  a  very  fmall  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucefter,  on  the  fide  of  the  Severn ;  whence  is  a  paf- 
fage-boat  or  ferry  to  tlie  oppofite  fliore  in  Glouccfttrdiire, 
and  thence  acrofs  the  Wye  to  Chcp.low ;  12  miles  north  of 
Briftol,  and  6  fouth  of  Chipilow. 

AUSTER,  in  MythrAogy,  was  like  each  of  the  other 
winds,  one  of  the  fons  of  Allria  and  Aurora  :  and  it  deno- 
ted the  fouth  wind.      See  Wind. 

AUS  FERE,  is  in  general  applied  to  a  rough  aftringent 
tafte,  united  with  that  of  fournefs.  It  is  really  fynonymous 
with  acerh. 

AUSTERITY,  among  Moral  Writers,  fometimes  de- 
notes rigour  in  the  inflicting  of  punilhments.  We  fay  alfo, 
auftei-ity  of  manners  ;  the  aultenties  of  the  monalU'c  life. 
The  aurtcrity  of  the  Ro:nan  cenforb  kept  the  people  in  their 
duty.  The  greateft  auPierity  of  the  CarthuUans  is  perpe- 
tual folityde. 

AUSTERLITZ,  or  Slawkqw,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  which  was  almoll  d.ftroyed 
by  the  Swedes,  in  the  fcventecnth  century  :  twelve  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Brunn,  and  112  E.  S.  E.  of  Prague. 

AUSTIL,  or  St.  Austei.,  is  a  market  and  ftannary 
town   of  Cornwall,  in  England.     It  i;  built  on  tlie  eaftem 
fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  greatly  increafed  during  the  laft  cen- 
tury  in  the  number  of  its  houfes   and  inhabitants.     This 
augmentation  may  be  attributed  to  the  profperous  tin  n-iioej 
that  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  the  privilege  of  having 
one  of  the  llaniiary  courts  held  here,  and  in  confequence  of 
having   a  turnpike   road  carried   through    the    town    from 
Plymouth  to  the  land'*  end.     The  church  is  a  large  ancient 
pile  of  building  dedicated  to   St.  Auftin  ;  and  the  town  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  llatnts  in   canopied  niches.     The 
feats    of    the    church,   and  the  external  walls,   are   carved 
with    various     devices      emblematical    of    the    crucifixion. 
The     onginal   charter  for  holding  a    weekly  market   was 
granted  by    queen  Elizabeth,  who   directed  that   the  tolls 
(hould  be  applied  to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
The  principal  part  of  the  i::habitants  are  employed  in  the 
mining    concerns,  in   the  pilchard  lirtiery,   and   in   a  fmall 
manufacftory  of  coarfe  woollens.     At  the  weft  end  of  the 
town  are   three  blowing-houfes,  where  the  tin  is  feparated 
from  the  ore  by  means  of  lire.     This  procefs  was  formerly 
effeftcd  by  fmelting-furnaces,  but  the  prefent  method  feems 
to  be  more  economical,  and  far  preferable.     The  old  fmclt- 
ing-houfes  (fome   of  which   are  ftill  ufed  in  common),  are 
fupplied    with   coals,  and   are   revcrberatory  ;    but   in    the 
blowing-houles,  the  lire  is  made  with  charcoal,  and  igaited 
by    air  impelled  through  cylindrical    tubes.       Beauties    of 
England  and  Walc:.,   vol.  ii.   p.  422,   &c.     See   Blowing 
House,  Mines,  Stannary. 
AUSTIN,  St.     See  Augustis. 
Austin  Friers.     See  Augustines,  and  Hermit?. 
AUSTRAL,  derived  from  aujler,  foulh  ijuinJ,  the  fame 
Vi'\t\\fouthern. 

Thus  aujlral  Jigns  are  the  fix  lad  Ggns  of  the  zodiac  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  arc  on  the  fouth  lidc  of  the  equinoctial. 
Austral  Earth,  in   Mineralogy.     See    Terr.\  Svuneiu 
ytujlratis. 

AUSTRALASIA,  in  Geography,  a  name  given,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  by  the  learned  prcGdent  De  BroiTcs 
(Hilloire  dts  Navigations  aux  Tcrrcs  Auftralee,  Paris,  1756, 

2  vols. 
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2  rol«.  4to.),  to  thofe  countries  that  lie  to  the  Toutli  of  Afia, 
namelv,  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,    New  Zealand,  &c. ; 
vliiUrhe  diftinguillied  the  numerous  ifies  in  the  Pacific  by 
the  appellation  Polynesia.     Thcfe  regions  conftitute,  by 
difcoveries  already  made,  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  world, 
and  mclude,  under  the  name  of   "  Auihal  Lands,"   "  Sou- 
thern   Indies,"    and  other    denominations.    New    Holland, 
New  Guinea,    New  Britain,    New  Ireland,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Priendly  ifles,  Society  idauds,  the  Marque- 
fas,   and  even  the  Sandwich  illands  in   the  north.     But  as 
thefe  regions  are  of  wide  extent  and  dillinft  nature,  con- 
fiding of  almoft  a  new  continent  in  the  fouth  of  Afia,  and 
fcattered  groups  of  ifles  in  the  Pacific,  many  of  which  are 
nearer  to  South  America,  than  to  Afia,  whilll  moll  of  them 
are  not  above  twenty  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the  equator, 
the  denomination   of  "  Aullial  Lands,"  has  been  thought 
to  be  very  objedionable,  and  that  of  the  "  Southern  Indies," 
ridiculous.     Since,  therefore,  they  cannot  well  be  blended 
under  one    common    appellation,    De  BrolTes  adopted   the 
above-mentioned  diftribution.     Some  recent  German   geo- 
graphers have  confidered  Auilralalla  and  Polynefia  as  fynony- 
mous  terms,  in  contradiction  to  the  firlt  inventor  of  thefe 
appellations.     This  fifth  part  of  the  world,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  would   not  even  then   exceed   the   wide  extent  of 
Alia  or  America  ;  but  it  has  been  thought  preferable,  for 
feveral  reafons,    to  confider  Auftralafia  and    Polynefia,   as 
two  great  and  dillindt  maritime  divifions  of  the  globe.     The 
name  of  Aullralafia  is  the  more  proper,  becaufe  it  not  only 
implies  a   continent  but  the  reminifcence  that  this  region 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  ideal  Terra  Auftrahs,  after  which 
geographers  and  navigators  have  fo  long  inquired  in  vain. 
Mr.  Dalrymple   (Introd.    to    CoUeft.  of  Voyages),    whofe 
judgment  in  thefe  matters  cannot  be  difputed,  approves  of 
the  two  divifions  affigntd  by  De  BrofTes.  But  if  thefe  fliould 
be  rejefted  as  divifions  of  the  globe,  they  mud  of  courfe  be 
arranged  among  the  "  Afiatic  iflands  ;"  and  in  this  cafe  the 
appellation  may  be  ftill  retained.     The  length  of  Auilralafia 
may  be  computed  from  95'  of  E.  longitude  to  185°,  that 
is  90°  in  lat."30%  or  nearly  5000  geographical  miles  ;  while 
the  breadth,  N.  lat.  3°  to  S.  lat.  50^,  will  be  3  180  geogra- 
phical miles.     "The  weftern  boundary  of  Auilralafia  may 
be  taken  in  the  meridian  from  the  fouth  of  Sumatra,  or 
extended  to  100°,  or  even  90°,  eaft  from  Greenwich;  but 
as  few  or  no  ifle?  of  confequence  have  yet  been  difcovered  in 
that  direftion,  the  ftrift  demarcation  may  be  difcovered  by 
future  circumftances.     A  like  obfei-valion  may  be  applied 
to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Auftralafia,  wliich,  as  including 
New  Zealand,  and  fome  ifles  not  far  diftant,  muft  be  extended 
to  the  fouthern  latitude  of  50^^,  or  even  of  60",  where  the 
idands  of  ice  begin  to  appear.     The  moll  difficult  boun- 
daries are  thofe  on  the  north  and  eaft.     A  wide  and  vacant 
channel  feems  to  divide  the  north-weft  part  of  Notafia,  or 
New  Holland,  from  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  or  Sumatran  chain. 
From  the  north  cape  of  Van  Diemen,  E.  long.  131°  from 
Greenwich,  a  line  afcends  to  the  north  between  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  leaving  in  the  former  the  ifles  of  Banda, 
Ceram,  Myfol,  and  Gilolo  ;  while  in  the  Pr-cific,  and  belong- 
ing to  Auftralafia,  are  Timorla'ut,   Waijoo,  and  other  illes 
iminediatelv  connected  with  Papua.     This  line  being  ex- 
tended in  the  fame  diredtion  about  two  degrees  to  the  north 
of  the  equator,   turns  eaft  into  a  wide  channel  of  feparation 
between  the  Carolines,  5:c.  and  New  Ireland,  and  other  ifles 
belonging  to  Auftralafia.     Bending  foutli-eall,    fir   Jofeph 
Banks's  ifles  and  the  New  Hebrides  are  left  in  Auftralafia, 
while   a  confiderable  interval  leaves   the  Feejee   iflands  in 
Polynefia.     Theace  a  wide  and  open  fea  gives  the  line  of 
deinarcatiou  an  ample  fweep,  about  fix  or  leven  degrees,  to 
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the  eaft  of  New  Zealand,  when  bending  S.  W.  it  joins  the 
fouthern  boundary." 

"  From  thefe  indications  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Auftra- 
lafia contains  the  following  countries  :  i.  The  central  and 
chief  land  of  Notafia,  or  New  Holland,  with  any  ifles  which 
may  be  difcovered  in  the  adjacent  Indian  ocean,  twenty 
degrees  to  the  W.,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  de- 
grees to  the  E.,  including  particularly  all  the  large  iflands 
that  follow.  1.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea.  3.  New  Britain, 
and  New  Ireland,  with  the  Solomon  ifles.  4.  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  New  Hebrides.  5.  New  Zealand.  6.  The  large 
ifland  called  Van  Diemen's  land,  recently  difcovered  to  be 
fcparated  from  New  Holland  by  a  iliait,  or  rather  channel, 
called  Bafs's  ftrait."  See  the  feveral  articles.  Pinkerton's 
Mod-  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  431 — 464,  &|. 

AUSTRALASI jE,  in  Eniomulogy,  a  fpecies  of  Blatta, 
very  frequently  found  in  fhijjs  that  have  vifited  the  iflands  in 
the  South  feas.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  with  a  white 
rino-  on  the  thorax  ;  and  a  Ultle  white  fine  at  the  bafe  of  the 
wing-cafes.     Fabricius,  &c. 

Australasi;f.,  one  of  the  New  Holland  fpecies  of 
Phalsna,  defcribed  by  Fabricius  in  his  Spec.  Inf.  The 
wings  reddifti-orange  ;  bale  of  the  lower  ones  beneath  fer- 
ruginous.    Muf.  fir  J.  Banks. 

AusTRALAsiiE,  a  fpecies  of  Scorpio,  <lefcribed  by 
Forfter  as  a  native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Southern  ocean.  It 
is  diftinguiflied  by  having  combs  with  fix  teeth,  and  the 
hands,  or  hand-claws  being  fmooth.  Tlie  body  is  rather 
deprefled  ;  brown  above,  paler  beneath  ;  extreme  joint  of 
the  tail  and  legs  pale. 

AUSTRALASIAN  Snake,  in  Zoology,  a  trivial  name 
affigned  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  a  fpecies  of  Coluber  that  is 
figured  in  White's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales; 
and  which  he  defcribes  as  a  blackifli-brown  fnake,  fpeckled 
with  yellow,  with  very  narrow  fcuta,  and  abdomen  clouded 
with  brown  and  yellow.  This  is  a  large  fnake,  meafuring 
nine  or  ten  feet,  and  is  rather  flender  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  The  number  of  abdominal  fcuta,  and  fubcaudal 
fcales,  from  the  imperfeft  manner  in  which  the  dried  fl<ins 
of  this  kind  have  been  preferved,  has  not  yet  been  afcertained. 

AL^STRALE,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Buccinum, 
found  in  rivers  in  New  Zealand.  The  fliell  is  oblong, 
fmooth,  thin,  fafciated ;  aperture  ovate  and  entire.  Obf. 
This  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  Buc- 
cinum,  Bvflla,  and  Helix  genera.     Gmelin. 

AUSTRALIS  Corona,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Corona 
AuJlraVis. 

AusTRALis  Pijch,  is  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  being  one  of  the  forty-eight  conftelUitions  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  not  vifiblein  our  latitude.  The  ftars 
in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  iS;  and  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue 24.  The  ftar  Fomahaut,  of  the  firft  magnitude,  is 
\i\  the  mouth  of  this  fifli. 

ArsTRALis,  in  Conchoh^y,  a  fpecies  of  Haliotis,  ra- 
ther exceeding  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in 
breadth.  This  flicU  is  varied  with  grey,  blueilh,  and  red  ; 
form  ovate,  convex,  and  cancellated ;  i'pire  promineiil  and 
inflated.  Found  adhering  to  the  rocks  upon  the  coaft  of 
New  Zealand.  Within,  this  kind  is  very  pearly,  and  finely 
gloffed  with  red  and  yellow. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Murex  that  is  found  in  t!ic 
South  Seas.  The  Ihell  is  ovate,  with  longitudinal  llri^  ; 
lip  undulated ;  whorls  of  the  fpire  guttered  ;  firft  whorl 
turgid  with  four  plaits  ;  fecond  with  three  pliiitr;.  Gmel. 
Spengl.  This  fticU  bears  affinity  to  Murex  ftramineus ;  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  of  a  ilraw  colour,  with 
a  yellow  pillar;  and  hp  pure  white. 

ArsTRALis, 
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ArsTRALis,  a  fpccics  of  Venus,  of  a  licart-fiiap?,  white, 
and  glofTy,  with  brnwr.ifli  characters,  and  entire  margin. 
Chemn.  Conch.     A  native  of  the  South  Seas. 

AusTRALis,  \n  Enlomology,  a  fpccies  of  Cancer  [Scyl- 
larus,  Fabr. ),  defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a  fpecin-.cn  in  the 
colledion  of  lir  joftph  Banks,  that  was  brought  frum  the 
South  Seas.  The  plates  of  the  antcnnoe  are  fmooth  and 
rounded.  This  kind  bears  fome  refemblance  to  Cancer 
ArHui  ;  but  it  is  of  a  narrower  (hape  ;  the  plates  of  two 
joints;  thorax  unequal,  with  a  crenaccd  margin ;  legs  ten  ; 
claws  fimple. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Scorpio  that  inhabits  Africa, 
and,  according  to  Degeerand  Fabricius,  has  thirty-two  teeth 
in  the  combs,  and  the  hand-claws  fmooth. 

AusTP.ALis,  a  fpecies  of  Musca  (Stratiomys)  that  in- 
habits South  America.  It  is  large  and  glabrous,  with  black 
eyes,  and  is  fpecifically  defcribed  as  being  tedaceous,  with  a 
bidentated  fcutel ;  and  the  firil  fegment  of  the  abdomen 
bro'.vniih.     Fabricius. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Formica  found  in  New  Hol- 
land. It  is  black,  with  the  thorax  unarmed  ;  and  petiole 
Icale  aiTned  with  two  fpines.      Fabricius. 

.•\usTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Sphex  that  inhabits  New  Hol- 
land. The  colour  is  blackith  blue  ;  thorax  lobed,  fulvous 
iu  front.     Fabr.   Gmel.   i3cc. 

Ai-sTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Myrmeleon  that  inhabits  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  The  wings  are  white,  with  a  black  fpot 
on  the  margin  ;  and  the  body  variegated.     Fabricius. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Lyg-« us  (Fabr.)  that  inhabits 
Otaheite.  It  is  black  ;  thorax  fllghtly  fpinous,  with  a  red 
anterior  band ;  (hanks  of  the  pofterior  legs  membrana- 
ceous. 

AusrRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  with  the  upper-wing 
rufous,  marked  with  a  waved  black  ilreak  ;  under-wings 
felack,  with  a  white  dot  in  the  middle.  Inhabits  New  Hol- 
land ;  and  called  by  Fabricius  lygaus  2-gu!latus. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Gryllus  that  inhabits  Am- 
fterdam  idand.  It  is  grecnifh  ;  thorax  rotundate  ;  wings 
and  wing-cafes  equal ;  legs  anteriorly  verj- fpinous;  is  larger, 
but  bears  fome  affinity  to  the  Brafilian  (pedes //>i>iipfs. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Lamtyris  that  inhabits  New 
Holland.  It  is  of  a  ycllowiir.  colour,  with  the  head  and 
wing-cafes  brown.     Fabricius. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  CFRAMnYX.  {Ca/liJium  Fabr.) 
On  the  thorax  two  white  lines  ;  on  the  wing-cafes  four  ;  the 
two  middle  ones  united  and  abbreviated.  Inhabits  New- 
Zealand.     Fabricius. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus  {Cnocerls) 
that  inhabits  New  Holland.  The  colour  is  rufous  ;  thorax 
■cylindrical  ;  and  two  llripts  of  white  on  the  wing-cafes. 
Fabricius. 

AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Cyrinus,  found  in  the  frefh 
waters  in  New  Holland.  It  is  fllghtly  ilriated;  greeni(h  ; 
wing-cafes  fhort ;  and  furnifhed  with  a  fingle  tooth.  Fa- 
bricius. 

AusTRALis,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Tringa  that 
inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length.  It 
is  grey  above,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  beneath  reddiih  ;  belly 
and  rump  whitilli ;  tail  and  wings  duiky ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
Gmehn,  iic.     The  crown  is  Ilriated  with  brown. 

AusTRAHs,  a  fpecies  of  Sterna  or  Tern,  that  inhabits 
Nativity  iiland,  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  grey  ;  bill  and  legs 
black;  front  fordid  yellow  ;  quill  feathers  white;  conncft- 
ing  membrane  of  the  feet  tawny  ;  length  from  fevcn  inches 
and  a  half  to  tune  inches  ;  aud  called  by  Latham  the  fouthcm 
Tern. 
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AusTRALis,  a  fpecies  of  Cop.vus,  about  eleven  inches 
in  length,  that  inhabits  Cayenne.  It  ii  black  above,  bcceath 
cinereous;  bill  red  ;  wing-coverts  fpotted  with  white;  tail 
rounded.  GmeUn.  This  is  the  Cayenne  red-billed  crew  of 
Latham.  Olf.  Omclin  has  another  bird  under  the  farr.e 
name,  corn>us  auJiraU:,  which  he  dcfcrjbes  as  L-.ing  entirely 
black;  feathers  on  the  chin  lax;  q-.:i!I -feathers  browniJli. 
black.  This  is  the  South  Sea  Raven  of  Latham,  ,-uid  ia- 
habits  the  Friendly  Illands  in  the  South  Sea.  Length  nine- 
teen inches. 

AusTRA!  IS,  a  fpecies  of  Psittacus,  of  a  green  colcir; 
crown  blue,  aud  crciled  with  long  feathers  ;  chin  and  middle 
of  the  abdunicu  red  ;  thighs  purple.  A  r.Jtive  of  the  Saiid- 
wich  iflands,  and  defcribed  by  Latham  under  the  name  of 
the  bluc-creded  parrakeet.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  fix 
inches  and  a  half ;  beak  orange ;  front  pale-green  ;  twi> 
middle  tail  feathers  green,  and  yellow  at  the  extiemity  ;  th« 
others  yellowilh-edged,  and  tipped  with  green  ;  legi^du/ky; 
claws  black.    Gmehn. 

Australis,  a  fpecies  of  Falco  that  inhabits  Staten- 
land.  It  is  brown  ;  cere  yellow  ;  tail  black,  dotted  at  the 
end  with  fordid  white  ;  fize  of  the  plaintive  eagle ;  voice 
like  a  hen.    Gmelin. 

AUSTRIA,  Archduchy  or,  in  Geography,  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Germany,  derives  its  name  from 
its  fituatiop  towards  the  call  :  Oojl-ryal,  or  OJlrrich,  figni- 
fying  in  German  the  cajlcrn  I'lr.gdom.  This  name  was  fof- 
tened  into  Aullria  by  the  It.ilian  and  French  enunciation  ; 
and  this  divifion,  which  may  be  confidtrtd  as  partly  belo.ng- 
ing  to  ancient  Pannonia,  arofe  after  Charlemagne  had  efta- 
bhfhed  the  weilern  empire  ;  being  a  remnant  of  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  what  was  called  Eallern  France,  eftabli(hed  by 
that  conqueror.  It  was  alfo  (lyled  "  Marchia  Orientalis,'' 
the  eaftern  march,  or  boundar)-  ;  and  after  the  failure  of  the 
Fi-ancic  Une,  became  a  marquifate  feudatory  to  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  till  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  iu  1 1  j6,  con- 
ftituted  it  a  duchy  held  immediately  of  the  empire.  See 
Archduke. 

The  archduchy  of  Auftria  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bohemia  and  Moiavia,  on  the  eaft  by  Hungarv,  on  the 
fouth  by  Siiria,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bavaria.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Ens  into  Upper  and  Lower  Aullria  ;  the  capital 
of  the  latter  is  Vienna,  bcfides  which  it  contains  35  other 
cities,  and  256  market  towns;  and  that  of  the  former  is 
Lintz,  bcfides  which  it  has  13  other  cities,  and  88  market- 
towns.  The  population  of  this  archduchy  has  been  ufually 
computed  at  1,685,000  perfons ;  and  move  lately  by  Hoeck, 
in  his    "  Statiftical  View  of  the  dates  of  Germany,"    e' 

l,S2C,C0O. 

The  Auftrian  dominions,  or  hereditar)-  dates  of  the  houfe 
of  Aullria,  comprehended,  before  the  late  war,  beCdes  the 
archduchy  of  Lower  Auftria,  containing  the  country  on 
this  fide  the  river  Ens,  fomttimes  cillcd  Lower  Auftria,  and 
the  country  beyond  the  Ens,  denominated  Upper  Aullria, 
and  alfo  the  country  called  the  Inn-Viertel,  or  the  part 
taken  from  Bavaria,  of  which  the  capital  is  Bi-anau,  the  fol- 
lowing territories  ;  viz.  Interior  Auftria,  including  the 
duchies  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Auftrian  Friuli,  and 
Triefte ;  Upper  Auftria,  ar  the  Tyrolefe  ;  Anterior 
Auftria,  coir.prifing  the  Brifgaw,  Auftrian  territories  in 
Swabia,  Hohenembs,  Falkenfttin,  Langenargen,  and  Tet- 
nang  ;  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  ;  the  margraviate  of 
Moravia ;  Auftrian  Silefia ;  Auftrian  Netherlands,  nov» 
in  poffcffion  of  the  French  ;  Lombardy,  including  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  of  Mantua,  now  in  poflefCon  of  the 
French  ;  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  bannate  of  Temef- 
}  C  war; 
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war  ;  Ulyi-ciim,  includlncr  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  anj  Sclavo- 
nia  ;  'rranfylvaula  ;  the  province  of  Buckoviua,  annexed  to 
the  Aullrian  tcrntory  in  1777  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Oulli- 
cia  and  Lodomiiia,  being  that  part  of  Poland  acquired  by 
Auftria  in  the  partition  of  1772.  Trom  the  frontiers  of 
SwilTcrland  to  the  titmoU  limits  of  Tranfylvania,  the  length 
of  the  Aullrian  dominions  may  be  reckoned  at  about  760 
Britiih  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  520,  from  the  nver 
Bug,  which  forms  a  boundary  between  Anllria  and  Pruflian 
Poland,  to  the  Save,  wliich  divides  the  Aullrian  from  the 
Turkilh  fovereignty.  The  contents  may  be  about  184,000 
fquare  miles  ;  and  Boetticher  eftima-es  the  inhabitants  at 
1 08  to  a  fquare  mile.  Since  he  wrote,  the  populous  region 
of  the  -Netherlands  lias  been  withdrawn  ;  however  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Venetian  territories  is  little  inferior.  To- 
wards  the  call,  the  Aullrian  dominions  border  on  thofe  of 
RufTia  and  Turkey  ;  to  the  north,  on  thofe  of  Priiffia,  Up- 
per Saxony,  Bavaria,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Inn,  and  Swabia  ;  and  on  the  utmoft  well  are  S.viilerland 
and  the  Italian  Hates. 

The  original  population  of  thefe  exter.five  regions  is  va- 
rious;  but  chiefly  Gothic  and  Slavonic.  The  native  an- 
cient Germans,  a  Gothic  race,  fjrm  the  ruling,  mod  induf- 
trious,  and  moll  important  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
prefent  population  of  the  Aullrian  dominions  is  computed 
at  more  than  20,000,000  ;  that  of  Hungary,  Tranfylvania, 
and  the  Buckovina,  being  elUmated  at  4I  millions.  Some 
authors,  however,  have  computed  the  population  of  Hun- 
.Tary  alone,  at  7,000,000  ;  and  a  late  German  author  (fee 
T'ownfon.  ch.v.)  has  confequently  fuelled  the  general  po- 
pulation of  the  Aullrian  dominions  to  25,000,000  ;  and  a 
modem  geographer  (fee  Pinkerton's  Mod.  Geog.  vol.  i. 
P*  345- )  thinks  it  reafonable  to  allow  23,000,000  as  a  me- 
dial computation  of  the  numbers  fubjcd  to  the  Aullrian 
fceptre.  Of  the  other  chief  provinces,  Bohemia  is  fuppofed  to 
hold  2i  millions  ;  Moravia  li  million  ;  the  acquifitions  in  Po- 
land,  more  than  3  millions  ;  and  the  archduchy  of  Aullria, 
as  we  have  already  Hated,  1,685,000. 

Hoeck  (ubi  fupra)  has  exhibited  the  hereditary  Hates  of 
Aullria,  with  their  refpeftive  population,  in  three  tables  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  Bohemia  contains  2,806,493 
perfons;  Moravia,  1,256,240;  the  duchy  of  Aullrian  Si- 
lefia,  250,000;  Lower  Aullria,  1,820,000;  Interior  Auf- 
tria or  Stiria,  &c.  1,645,000;  Superior  Auftria,  or  the 
Tyrolefe,  610,000;  Anterior  Auftria,  293,433;  Rovereit 
and  the  Vorarlberg,  77.971;  Hungary  and  lUyria, 
7,350,000;  Tranfylvania,  1,443,364;  Buckovina,  130,000; 
Eaftern  Galhcia,  2,797,119  ;  and  Weftern  Gallicia, 
1,106,178  ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  21,585,798  perfons. 
The  army  is  computed  by  Boetticher  at  365,455  men,  in 
Ij6  regiments,  of  which  46  are  German,  and  only  11 
Hungarian.  But  in  the  fanguinary  conteft  with  France, 
this  army  has  been  greatly  diminifhed  ;  and,  at  prefent,  it  is 
fuppofed  not  to  be  equal  to  that  of  PrulTia,  eftimated  at  about 
200,000  ;  and  far  lefs  than  that  of  Ruffia,  which  is  fuppo- 
fed to  double  this  number.  The  revenue  is  computed  at 
more  than  ten  millions  fteriing  ;  to  which  Auftria  contri- 
butes about  three  millions  ;  and  Hungary  a  Uttle  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  This  revenue  ufed  to  exceed  the  expences  ; 
but  the  public  debt  is  now  fuppofed  to  furpafs  40,000,0001. 
fterhng,  and  the  recent  wars  have  occafioned  great  defalca- 
tions. 

Auftria,  before  the  acquifition  of  Venice,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  an  inland  power ;  as  the  fmall  harbour  of 
Triefte  had  no  commercial  importance.  Since  the  Auftrian 
dominions  have  acquired  their  preleut  extent  and  power,  de- 
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terniiucd  rivalry  has  fubfifted  bet.vecn  them  and  France. 
There  arc  alfo  caufcs  of  confirmed  jealouly  between  Auf- 
tria and  I'ru.'ha,  and  of  irrcconcileable  hatred  between  the 
Auftrians  and  Turks.  As  Aullria  is  alfo  jealous  of  Ruflian 
power,  it  is  not  eafy  to  feledt  any  ftate  on  the  continent 
with  which  it  could  enter  into  a  ilritl  and  permanent  al- 
liance. 

The  afpeft  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  is  rather  moun- 
tainous than  level,  and  prcfcnts  in  this  refpedl  a  ftrik- 
ing  contrail  to  that  of  Ruflij  and  Pruflia.  Of  the  elevated 
chains  which  diverfify  the  Auftrian  territories,  the  firft  that 
deferves  mention  is  the  Rhxtiaii  or  Tyrolefe  Alps,  called  the 
Brenner  mountains  (fee  Alps,  and  BRENNka),  among 
which  are  ft  vcral  glaciers  ;  and  there  arc  alfo  couliderable 
hills,  which  branch  from  the  Swils  and  Tyrolefe  Alps,  io 
the  noithcrn  parts  of  the  territory  that  was  formerly  Vene- 
tian, fuch  as  mount  Bnldo,  mount  Bolca,  and  the  Euganean 
hills  near  Padua.  Tlie  provinces  of  Carlnthia  and  Carniola 
prefent  many  chains  of  mountains,  as  that  of  Lobel,  which 
feparates  thefe  countries,  and  the  Julian  or  Carnic  Alps, 
now  called  Birnbaumer  Wald,  which  divide  Carinthia  from 
Italy.  The  fummits  of  the  Carniolan  mountains  are  cover- 
ed with  permanent  fnow  ;  of  thefe,  the  moll  memorable  are 
the  Kalenberg  near  the  river  Save,  and  the  Runberg,  and 
the  Karll  to  the  fouth  of  Idria.  Here  alfo  terminates  the 
vail  chain  which  proceeds  by  the  nonh  of  Dalmatia  towards 
the  Himus,  and  is  known  by  many  local  appellations,  as 
mount  Promina  near  Gnin,  mount  Prologh,  mount  Clobu, 
&c.  &c.  but  better  diftinguiftied  by  the  Dalmatian  chain. 
Tlie  latter  mountains  are  chiefly  calcareous.  Towards  the 
north  in  the  fouth  of  Stiria,  there  firft  occurs  the  chain  of 
Bacher ;  mount  Grafau  on  the  eaft  of  Judenbiirg  ;  and 
the  chief  mountains  in  this  province,  or  thole  of  Grimin,  in 
its  weftern  extremity  towards  Salzburg.  On  the  eaft  to- 
wards Hungai-v,  this  country  is  more  plain  and  fertile.  On 
the  fouth  of  Auftria  is  a  chain  of  inconfiderable  elevation. 
(See  Cetius,  and  Kalenberg.)  Upper  Auftria,  or  tlie 
weftern  part  of  this  province,  contains  many  confiderable 
mountains,  the  highcft  of  which  is  in  the  maps  called  Priel, 
but  the  proper  name  is  Greffenberg.  Towards  the  north, 
Auftria  is  divided  from  Bohemia  by  a  ridge  of  confiderable 
elevation,  which  paftes  to  the  north-eall  of  Bavaria.  On  the 
north-weft,  Bohemia  is  parted  from  Saxony  by  a  chain  of 
metallic  mountains  called  the  Erzgeberg,  a  v/ord  that  de- 
notes hills  containing  mines.  On  the  weft  of  the  river  Eger, 
near  its  junClion  with  the  Elbe,  ftands  the  mountainous 
group  of  Mileftou,  fuppofed  to  be  the  highcft  in  the  pro- 
vince. On  the  north-eall  the  Sudetic  chain,  which  branch- 
ing from  the  Carpathian,  divides  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from 
Silefia  and  the  Pruflian  dominions.  The  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, bounding  Hungary  on  the  north-eaft,  deferve  particu- 
lar notice.     See  Carpathian. 

Of  the  rivers  which  pervade  the  Auftrian  dominions,  the 
principal  is  the  Danube.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the 
TiEss;  and  there  are  alfo  the  Save,  the  Drave,  the 
ItJN,  the  Mulda,  the  Elbe,  the  Morau,  the  Adige, 
and  feveral  others  of  lefs  note.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  fome  are  of  confiderable  fize.  In  Auftria  proper,  are 
the  lake  Traun,  the  Ebenfee,  and  others.  Carinthia  con- 
tains a  large  central  lake  not  far  from  Clagenfurt,  and  Car- 
niola another,  called  the  Cirknitz  fee.  Tyrol  has  no  lake 
of  any  confequence,  except  a  part  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  ; 
but  its  glaciers  are  numerous.  For  the  morafFcs  and  lakes  of 
Hungary,  fee  Hungary.  See  Neusidler  and  Palitzer. 
In  Tranfylvania  is  the  TefegeTo;  and  many  fmall  lakes 
are  fUuatcd  amidft.  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
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The  foil'  of  the  Auftn'p.n   dominions  is  upon  the  whole 
extremely  fLitile  and  pvoduftive,  in  fpite  of  the  negleft  of 
indullry,  which  has  permitted  many  parts  of  Hungaiy,  and 
of   the    Poliih    provinces,    to    pafs   into   wide   forcRs    and 
raarfhes.      In  Auftria  Proper,  Mr.  Marfhal  obfcnes  (Tra- 
vels, vol.  iii.  p.  104.),  that  oats  were  little  cultivated;  the 
oth.er  prodiifts  were  fuch  ?.s  thcfe  of  England,  particularly 
abundance  of   cabbages  and  potatoes ;  but  the  cultivation 
was  not  neat,  fmall  v.afte  fpots  being  left  by  t!ie  plough, 
which  harboured  weeds  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  field. 
The  vineyards  and  fields  of  faSron  were   numerous  ;   cattle 
appeared   in  abundance  ;   and  large  herds  of  fuine,  v.hich 
fed  all  the  fummer  in  the  v^oods.      At  a  more  recent  period, 
Mr.  Coxe  (Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)  gi%-es 
a  deplorable  pifture  of  the  want  of  cultivation  in  the  fouthern 
prosinces  of  Poland,  now  fiibjeft  to  Auftria  ;    the  country 
being  chiefly  overfprcad  with  vaft  trails  of  gloomy  forclls, 
and  exhibiting  few  fyrnptoms  of  an  inhabited,  and  ilill  Icis 
of  a  civilized  countiy.      In  travelling  tiie   high  road  from 
Cracow    to    Warfaw,  in    the  courfe  of  258   miles,  he  met 
with  only  two  carriages  and  a  dozen  carts.     The  country 
was    equally    thin    of   human    habitations ;  a    few  wooden 
^illa'^es    fucceeded    one    another  at    long    intervals,    whofe 
miferable    appearance  corrcfponded   with  the   wrctchednefs 
of  the  furrounding   countr)'.     The  darknefs  of  the  night, 
daring  which   he  travelled  for  want   of  decent   accomoda- 
tion,   deprived    him    of   nothing   but    the    fight    of   indif- 
ferent crops  of  corn,  gloomy  foreil':,  and  objects  of  human 
mifery.     The  natives  were  poorer,  humbler,  and  more  mifer- 
able,  than  any  he  had  obfcrved  in  the  courle  of  his   travels; 
wherever  he  ftopped,  they    flocked  around   him  in  crowds, 
and    demanded  charity  with  the  mod  abjecl  gcllures.     The 
whole  country  is  for  the  moil  part  fandy  or  marfliy.     Ac- 
cording to  this  defcription,  Auilria  fccms  to  have  made  no 
great  acquifitiou  in  the  Polith  provinces. 

The  domellic  animals  in  the  Aullrian  dominions  are  com- 
monly excellent,  particularly  the  cattle.  The  mineralogy 
of  thefe  territories  is  the  moll  various  and  intercfl;ing  of 
any  in  Europe.  There  is  fcarcely  a  province  from  the 
frontiers  of  SwilTerland  to  thofe  of  Turkey,  which  cannot 
boaft  of  its  minerals  ,  and  the  acquifitions  made  by  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  in  Poland,  contain  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
mines  in  Europe,  the  faline  excavations  of  Wilizka.  See 
Salt,  and  WiLixKA.    See  alfo  Bohemia,  and  Moravia. 

The  fertile  archduchy  of  Auflria  funiifhes  few  minerals  ; 
though  mines  of  gold  are  found  near  the  abbey  Gocttwig,  and 
thofe  of  alnm  near  Krems  ;  falt-petre,  however,  is  prepared  in 
abundance  ;  and  at  a  little  dillance  from  St.  Annaberg,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Stiria,  a  rich  mine  of  filver  was  opened  in 
1754.  The  fouthern  provinces  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola,  afford  many  important  minerals.  See  thefe  arti- 
cles. The  northern  parts  of  Italy,  now  fubjeft  to  Auftria, 
have  been  remarkable  for  mineralogy  ;  but  on  paffing  into 
the  Tyrol,  feveral  mines  occur  of  ancient  reputation,  fuch 
as  that  of  iilver  and  lead  near  Lermos  ;  and  in  the  fame 
quarter,  thofe  of  Naferiat,  in  the  Verner  mountains,  about 
30  miles  north-weft  of  Infpruck,  which  are  rich  in  iilver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron;  nor  is  the  fouthern  region  of 
Trent  wholly  deftitute  of  mines.  But  the  principal  mines 
in  the  Auftrian  dominions  are  fituated  in  the  caftern  pro- 
i-inces  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  See  alfo  Chlm- 
KiTZ,  and  Shf MsiTZ. 

The  cUmate  of  Auftria  Proper  is  commonly  mild  and 
falubrious,  though  occafionally  expofed  to  violent  winds  ; 
2nd  the  fouthern  provinces  in  general  enjoy  a  dehghtful 
temperature,  excepting  merely  the  fcveritieii  of  Alpine  win- 
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ter  in  the  mo'intainous  parts.  The  more  rorthem  regioiu 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  with  the  late  acquifitio.-is  in  Po- 
land, can  likewifc  boaft  of  the  maturity  of  l!ie  grape,  and 
of  gentle  and  favourable  weather.  The  numcroui  lakes  and 
morafles  of  Hungary,  and  the  prodigious  pLins  refcmbling 
deferts,  are  fnppofcd  tc  ir'.der  the  air  damp  and  unwholc- 
fome,  the  cold  of  tlie  night  rivalling  tlic  licat  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  keen  blafts  from  the  Carj^>athian  mountains  feem  iii 
fome  meafure  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  the  inhabitants  being 
remarkable  for  health  and  vigour. 

The  manufafturcs  f:cm  not  to  have  been  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  domi- 
nions. Thofe  of  Vienna  are  tlie  moft  confidcrable.  (.Sec 
ViEN-NA,  and  alfo  Bohemia.)  The  commerce  of  thefe 
dominions  depends  principally  on  their  native  opulence ; 
Auftria  Proper,  and  the  fouthern  provinces,  producinc; 
abundance  of  horfcs  arid  cattle,  corn,  flar,  faiTron,  and 
various  wines,  with  ftveral  metals,  particularly  quick, 
filver  from  the  mines  of  Idria.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are 
alfo  rich  in  oxen  and  (lieep,  corn,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  in  which 
they  are  rivalled  by  the  difmcmbcred  provinces  of  Poland. 
The  linen  mar.ufadturcs  of  Bohemia,  according  to  Hoeck, 
amount  annually  to  16,000,000  florins,  befiScs  fome  in 
wool  and  in  cotton.  The  woollen  manufatlurc  at  Lintz  em- 
ploys 30,000  perfons ;  and  in  the  whole  archduchy  of  Auftria 
there  are  feven  great  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
occupy  i.p.coo  individuals.  The  wide  and  marlhy  plains 
of  Hungan.',  afford  excellent  pallurage  for  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  ;  and  other  parts  ot  the  fame  country  produce  com, 
rice,  the  rich  wines  of  Tokay,  and  tobacco  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  with  extenfive  mines  cT  various  metals  and  minerals. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Auftrian  territories  in  general  abound 
to  fuch  a  degree  with  the  various  neceffaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  which  are  found  either  in  the  north  or  foiith  of 
Europe,  that  the  imports  would  feem  to  be  few  and  incon- 
fiderable;  and  before  the  acquifition  of  Venice,  the  chief 
exports  were  from  the  port  of  Tnefte,  confifting  of  quick- 
filver  and  other  metals,  with  wines  and  other  native  pro* 
ducts.  From  a  table  of  the  exports  of  Hungary  for  one 
year,  given  by  Dr.  Townfon,  it  appears,  that  they  confifted 
chiefly  of  cattle,  hogs,  iheep,  flour,  wheat,  rye,  wool,  and 
wine,  carried  to  other  Auftrian  provinces ;  and  only  about 
one-feventh  part  fest  to  foreign  countries. 

The  prevaihng  religion  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  However,  Proteftants  of  various  feifls  are 
found  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  nor  are  Lutherans  unknown 
at  Vienna,  though  they  chiefly  abound  in  Tranfylvania  ;  and 
in  Hungary  the  Proteftants  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  catholics. 

The  form  of  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  ap- 
proaching to  abfolute  power.  Hungary*,  indeed,  retains 
its  ancient  ftates,  or  rather  an  ariftocratical  fenate  ;  but  as 
the  military  force  is  lodged  wholly  with  the  fovereign,  no 
diftincl  kingdom  or  ftate  can  witnftand  his  will.  Auftria 
alfo  has  its  ftates,  confifting  of  four  orders,  clergy,  peers, 
knights,  and  burgeflcs :  the  aflembly  for  Loxycr  Auftria 
being  held  at  Vienna,  and  that  of  the  Upper  at  Lintz. 
But  thefe  local  conftitutions  can  little  avail  againft  the  will 
of  a  powerful  monarch,  fuppoited  by  a  numerous  army. 
The  laws  vaiy  according  to  the  different  proviuces;  and 
almoft  eveiy  ftate  has  its  peculiir  code.  (See  Hungary.) 
Upon  the  whole,  the  laws  may  be  regarded  as  mild  ard 
falutarv  ;  and  the  Auftrians  in  particular  are  a  well  regu- 
lated and  contented  people,  while  the  Hungarians  are  often 
diffati3fied,and  retain  much  of  their  ancient  anintofity  againil 
the  Germans. 

3  C  2  The 
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The  hiftory  of  Auftiia  properly  fo  called,  may  be  coti- 
ciWv  delineated  in  the  following  epochs,  collefted  and 
detailed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  "  Modern  Geography," 
vol.  i.  p.  337. 

"  I.  The  houfe  of  Auftna,  which,  by  fucctlTive  fortunate 
marriages  hnce  the  fifteenth  century,  has  arifen  to  fuch  a 
fumniit  of  power,  is  well  known  to  have  fprung  from  the 
humble  count-  of  Hapfburg.  Thofe  lords  pofftfTed a  fmall  ter- 
ritory in  SwilTcrland,  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  near  the  river  Aar,  about  three  miles  fouth  of  the  town 
of  Bruck,  and  the  fame  diilance  to  the  north  of  Mellingen. 
On  a  lofty  eminence,  crowned  with  beech.  Hands  an  ancient 
tower,  the  firft  feat  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Otho  is  defigned  count  of  Hapfbnrg,  and  even  he- 
raldry can  fcarcclv  afcend  beyond  his  grandfire  Radebot,  bro- 
ther of  Werner, 'bifhop  of  Strafcurg.  In  1273,  Rodolph 
of  Hapfburg  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne,  after  an 
inter-reio-n,  during  which  the  German  potentates  had  in- 
cr£afed,''and  fecured  their  own  power  ;  and  wifely  preferred 
a  nominal  fovereign,  whofe  humble  cxti-aA,  and  fmall  pof- 
fefilons,  could  afford  no  check  to  their  ambition.  Yet 
Rodolph  was  at  this  time  lord  of  the  greater  part  of  Swif- 
ferland ;  after  the  extinftion  of  the  powerful  houfe  of 
Zaeringen,  and  that  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg,  whofe 
joint  inheritance  devolving  to  Rodolph,  became  the  bafis 
of  his  power,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors.  (See  Planta's  Swifs. 
i.  170.) 

"  2.  Another  emperor  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  appeared 
in  Albert,  A.D.  1298  ;  from  whom  the  Swifs  made  their 
fignal  revolt  in  1 307.  His  fon  Frederic  was  obliged  to 
yield  the  empire  to  Louis  of  Bavaria.    (See  Albert  I.) 

«'  3.  Albert  II.  duke  of  Auftria,  A.  D.  1438,  fucceeded 
to  three  crowns,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  the  em- 
peror Sigifmond,  thofe  of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  and  that 
of  the  empire  by  unanimous  tledion.  This  was  the  epoch  of 
the  lalling  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Yet  his 
fucceffors  Frederic  III.  and  Maximilian  I.  were  feeble 
princes  ;  and  Charies  V.  firft  aftoniftied  Europe  with  a  real 
difplay  of  Auftrian  power.      (See  Albert  II.) 

"  4.  Maximilian  having  married  the  heirefs  ot  Burgundy, 
the  Netherland;  became  fubjeil  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in 
1477;  and  his  fon  Philip,  in  1+96,  marrying  the  heirefs  of 
An-agon  and  Caftile,  the  ample  dominions  of  Spain  fell 
afterwards  under  the  Auftrian  fceptre.  Charles  \'.  inherited 
■all  thefe  domains  ;  but  on  his  refignation,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  paflcd  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  and  the  former 
crown  continued  in  the  A.iftrian  line  till  the  clofe  of  the 
17th  century.  Auftria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  paffed  to 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.  who  was  alfo  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany. 

"  5.  The  noted  bigotry  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
not  confined  to  the  Spanilh  branch,  for  though  Maximi- 
lian II.  about  1570,  had  granted  hberty  of  confcience 
t\eii  to  the  Proteltants  of  Auftria,  yet  thofe  of  Bohemia, 
and  other  parts,  were  afterwaids  fo  much  opprelfed,  that 
the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany  called  in  Guftaf  Adolf, 
the  celebrated  Swedifh  monarch,  to  their  affiftance,  who 
ihook  the  empire  to  its  very  foundation.  Even  France 
fupported  the  Proteftants,  in  the  view  of  weakening  the 
Auftrian  power;  and  the  war  continued  till  1648,  when 
the  famous  treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  figned,  which  has 
ierved  as  a  bafis  for  other  diplomatic  tranfaAions.  (See 
Westphalia.) 

"  6.  The  war  with  France  was  often  rekindled  during 
the  longreignof  Leopold  I.  1658  to  1705;  and  in  1603, 
the  Turks  were  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  lay  fiege  to  Vienna. 
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•'  7.  His  fon  Jofeph  I.  joined  the  allies  againfl  France, 
and  lliared  in  their  fucccfs.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Frederic,  dnkc  of  Hanover. 

"  8.  By  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  on  the 
20th  of  Ocl-ober  1740,  without  m.ale  iffue,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  became  extindt.  The  eledor  of  Bavaria  feized  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  was  elcfted  emperor  in  1742, 
but  died  in  1745. 

"  9.  Francis  of  l.orrain,  fon  of  Leopold  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  having  married  Maria  Therefa,  daughter  of  the  em^ 
peror  Charles  V'l.  fucceeded  to  the  Auftrian  dominions, 
which  continue  to  be  held  by  his  defcendants.  In  1 745 
he  was  clefted  emperor,  and  his  fucceffors  have  enjoyed  the 
imperial  crown,  as  if  hereditary.  The  powerful  houfe  of 
Lorrain  is  of  great  antiquity,  defcending  from  Gerard 
count  of  Alface,  in  the  iith  century,  whofe  origin  is  re- 
ferred to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

"  10.  The  reign  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  a  beneficent 
but  impetuous  prince,  whofe  grand  deligns  of  reformation 
were  fruftrated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  inveteracy  of  habits 
and  prejudices,  which  mull  ever  be  confidered  in  a  due 
eftimatc  of  human  affairs. 

"  II.  The  obdurate  and  fanguinary  contefl  with  France, 
the  events  of  which  are  known  to  all." 

For  an  abridged  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the  other 
Auftrian  dominions;  fee  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Venice, 
&c. 

AUSTRIACA  SvDERA,  in  /fjlronomy,  a  name  given  by 
Maupertuis  to  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  as  fuppoling  them  to  be 
fmall  ftars  between  the  fun  and  us. 

AusTRiACA,  in  Eniom-jlogy,  a  fpecies  of  Sphex  found  in 
Auftria,  and  defcribed  by  Schranck.  It  is  of  a  black  colour, 
with  a  fulphur-coloured  band,  and  two  dots  of  the  fame  at 
the  bafe  of  the  abdomen ;  legs  fulphur-colour,  with  the 
thighs  of  the  poftcrior  ones  thick. 

AusTRiACA,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  {Rd.-n'ra  Sec),  of  a 
fmall  fize,  that  inhabits  Auftria.  It  is  black,  with  pale 
legs;  white  at  the  bafe  of  the  eyes;  wings  tranfparent,  with 
three  faint  bands  of  black.      Schranck,  &c. 

AusTRiACA,  a  fpecies  of  Buprestis,  with  braffy,  ftri- 
ated,  and  bidentated  wing-cafes;  head  and  thorax  greenifh; 
abdomen  violet.  Gmtlin.  This  kind  inhabits  Idria,  is 
about  the  iize  of  bupreftis  ruftica,  and  is  called  viordeUa 
g:gnntea  by  Scopoli. 

AusTRiACA,  a  fpecies  of  Cicindela  found  in  Auftria. 
This  infeft  is  green,  with  the  breaft  and  belly  golden  red; 
wing-cafes  with  a  thin  golden  margin,  and  a  few  white  fpots. 
Schranck,  Bcytr. 

AUSTRIACUS,  in  Entom-jkgy,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex 
that  inhabits  Auftria.  This  infeft  is  ferruginous,  and  has 
ttie  fcutel  divided  by  a  black  band.   Schranck. 

AusTRiACus,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio  found  in  Auftria. 
It  is  apterous,  cinereous;  wing-cafes  hneated  with  whitifli, 
and  dotted  with  black.   Fabricius. 

ArsTRiACus,  a  fpecies  of  ScARABflEus  {Mchihmiha) 
found  in  -'Auftria.  This  kind  is  glabrous  ;  wing-cafes  brown, 
with  an  exterior  elevated  margin,  and  four  fpots  on  the 
fcutel.  Herbft.  &c.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  a 
diftincl  fpecies  or  a  variety  only  of  fearabxus  agricola. 

AusTRiACUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Falco,  named 
by  Latham  the  Aujlnan  kite.  Cere  and  legs  rather  woolly 
and  yellow;  body  above  chefnut ;  beneath  teftaceous,  fpot- 
ted  with  brown;  tail  forked.  Inhabits  the  woods  in  Ger- 
many, and  feeds  on  fmall  birds  .ind  bats.  Gmelin. 

AusTRiACus,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Coluber  that  is 
found  ill  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and  is  fo  very  analogous  to 

coluber 
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coluber  natrix,  or  common  fnake,  as  to  be  formerly  con- 
founded with  it.  Laurenti,  in  his  v.'ork  on  the  Amphibia, 
appears  to  be  the  firft  writer  who  diftingiiiOud  t'^eir. ;  the' 
principal  difference  feems  to  confift  in  the  perfeA  Imooth- 
iiefs  of  the  fcales  in  auflriacns,  while  thofe  of  natrix  are 
flightly  carinated.  It  is  of  a  bkitilh-afh.  inclining  to  rufous 
on  the  fides  and  abdon.en,  with  a  double  row  of  alternate 
rufous  fpots  along  the  back.  Tliis  kind  lives  in  moill 
meadows,  hedges,  and  watery  places,  and  is  of  a  fierce  dif- 
pofition,  but  incapable  of  producing  injury,  being  unpro- 
vided with  poifonous  fangs.  It  occafionally  varies  a  little  in 
colour.     Gincli'i,  Shaw,  Sec. 

AUSTRO  Africus,  in  Meteorology,  the  fouth-fouth- 
wcft  point,  or  wind. 

AUSTROMANCY,  in  Mylholngy,  properly  denotes 
foothfaying,  or  a  vain  method  of  prediding  futurity,  from 
obfervations  of  the  winds. 

AUSUFAL,  in  Anaent  Geography,  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Alexandria, 
thirty-four  miles  from  this  latter  city.     Anton.  Itin. 

AUSUM,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis. 
Ptolemy. 

AUTARIATES,  a  people  of  Illyria,  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  this 
country;  and  probably  the  fame  with  thofe  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Thiace,  to  the  north  of  mount  Rhodopus. 

AUTARIS,  a  place  in  Arabia  Fehx.   Pliny. 

AUTEFAGE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  dillrift  of  ViUeneuve  d'Agen,  nine  miles 
N.N.E.  ofAgen. 

AUTENIQUA,  an  extenfive  and  beautiful  country  of 
Africa,  lying  to  the  call  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  partly 
inhabited  by  Dutch  coloniiis.  The  term  "  Auteniqua," 
in  the  lanvTuage  of  the  Hotti-ntots,  denotes,  "  loaded  with 
honey,"  and  is  ilrictly  applicable  to  this  country,  as  you 
cannot  advance  a  ftep  in  it,  proceeding  from  the  Cape, 
without  feeing  innumerable  fwarms  ot  bees.  M.Vaillant, 
who  vifitcd  this  country  in  1782,  calls  it  the  moll  deliglitful 
region  in  the  uaiverfe.  It  is  interfperftd  with  hills  and 
vallies,  enamelled  meads  and  beautiful  pallures;  and  it 
abounds  with  fmall  rivulets,  whicli  contribute  both  to  the 
fcen;ry  and  fertility  of  it.  The  whole  of  Auteniqua,  from 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  it  from  the  race  of 
Hottentots  called  "  Gonaquas,"  to  the  fea,  is  inhabited  by 
planters,  who  rear  cattle,  make  butter,  cut  down  timber, 
and  coUeft  honey,  with  all  which  they  fupply  the  Cape. 
But  though  they  employ  wood  in  commerce,  they  ufe  none 
of  it  for  building  houfesi.  Their  habitations  are  .vretchcd 
hovels,  conltruAed  of  wicker  work,  daubed  over  with  ciay ; 
the  (liin  of  a  biifFalo,  fixed  at  the  four  corners  to  as  many 
flakes,  fervea  them  for  a  bed;  and  the  door,  which  fcrves 
alfo  fiir  a  window,  is  {hut  by  a  mat.  The  furniture  is  mean 
and  fcanty,  as  the  dwelling  is  incommodious.  With  this 
appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs,  the  people  live 
well;  they  have  plenty  of  game  and  filt-nater  fiib,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind  in  their  gardens  through  the 
year.  For  thefe  they  are  indebted  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  rivulets  flowing  in  various  direftions  from  the 
mountains,  by  which  it  is  watered.  In  the  monntaii.ous  re- 
gions of  this  diftrift,  there  are  multitudes  of  elep.iants, 
buffaloes,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  antelopes  of  every  fpecies, 
which  are  hunted  and  killed  by  the  natives,  partly  for  fcod, 
and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  prefervation  of  their  herds  and 
flocks.  The  kites  and  vultures  of  this  eounciy  are  fingulnrly 
fierce  and  voracious.      Beyoud  the  limits   of  the  country 
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called  "  Auteniqua,"  is  a  fp?,cious  bay,  with  fufHcient 
depth  of  water  for  the  hr^tii  vefl'cis,  and  fafc  anchoring 
gromid,  known  to  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  bay  of 
"  Agoa,"  but  called  by  the  coloniiis  "  Blettcnberg's" 
bay,  trom  the  name  of  a  governor  w'.o  vifited  it.  In 
advancing  about  a  league-  along  the  coall,  there  is  a  con- 
fideiaTile  river  calUd  "  (^ueur-Boom,"  which  would  afford 
an  ample  fupply  of  wa:er.  '  The  Hottentots,  who  in  fcat- 
tered  "  kiaaU"  inh..bit  this  delightful  tountry,  are  de- 
feribcd  by  Vaillant  as  a  failhful,  gentle,  ai.d  rather  timid 
race.  He  affirms,  but  probably  witliout  fuiBcient  evidence, 
that  they  have  not  any  notion  of  fuperior  powers  who 
govern  the  world.  He  alfo  fays  that,  totally  free  from 
jealoufy,  they  lend  their  wiv.-s  to  travellers  who  vifit 
them.  In  Vaillant's  map,  Auteniqua  lies  between  ^7,'^ 
30'  and  34°5o'S.  lat.  and  between  20°  and  23°  40' E. 
long. 

AUTENOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  C3f 
Kiov,  eighteen  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  Bialacerkicw. 

AUTENTUM,  in  /fncknt  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  route  from  Thene  to  Thevelta,  thirty  miles  from 
Suffetula,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Amudarfa.  Anton. 
Itin. 

AUTER  Droit,  in  La"M,  is  where  pevfors  fue  or  are 
fued,  in  another's  right ;  as  executors,  adminitlrators.  Sec. 

AuTER  Vie;  a  perfon  who  holds  an  ellate  by  the  life  of 
another,  is  ufually  called  tenant  per  autcr  "vie.  Litt.  fed. 
56. 

AUTERFOITS  yfr^ru.v,  a  plea  by  a  criminal,  that  h« 
was  heretofore  acquitted  of  the  fame  treaf  .n  or  felony. 
For  one  (hall  not  be  brought  in  danger  of  his  life,  for  the 
fame  offence,  more  than  once.  3  lull.  213.  But  by  ftat. 
3  Ken  VII.  c.  I.  this  plea  (hall  be  no  bar  to  the  prcfecution 
of  any  appeal.     See  Acquittal. 

AuTERFOiTs  Attaint,  a  plea  of  former  attainder,  which 
is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it  be  for  the  fame  or  any 
other  felony,  under  fome  exceptions;  fo  that  this  plea  13 
never  good  but  whena  fccond  trialwouldbequitefuperfluous. 
See  Attainder. 

AuTERFoiTs  ConvicI,  a  plea  upon  a  former  conviilion 
for  the  fame  identical  crime,  though  no  judgment  was  or 
ever  will  be  given;  and  this  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  in- 
diclment. 

AUTE  R I VE,  in  Geography,  atown  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  dillridl  of  Muret  on  the  Arricge,  fittcen  miles  foulh 
of  Touloiife. 

AUTHENTIC,  fomething  of  received  authority.  It 
alfo  fignifies  fomething  folcmn,  and  celebrated ;  clothed  in 
al!  its  formalities;  and  atteiled  by  proper  perfons,  to  whom 
credit  has  been  regularly  ijivcn. 

Biblical  writers  have  differed  in  opinion  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrafe  "  Authentic  letters,"  ufed  by  TtrtuUian, 
De  Pnsferip.  c.  36.  p.  245.  B.  Some  by  authentic  letters 
have  under!'ood  the  originals  themftlves,  in  the  apoftlc's 
hand-writing,  or  that  of  his  amanuenfis,  and  figied  at  the 
cnnclufion  by  himfelf.  Others  arc  of  opinion,  that  Tertul- 
lian  means  'etter  'u  their  original  language.  But  Dr. 
Lardner,  rejeAing  thefe  two  interpretations,  maintains  that 
this  ancient  fatlier  n.eans  by  authentic  letters  fuch  as  were 
certain  and  well  atteft  J.  In  this  fenfc  the  word  authentic 
is  ufed  by  Cicero  Ad.  Attic.  1.  r..  ep.  9.  Accordingly,  by 
"  Authentic;e  literx"  we  are  n.t  to  underftand  "  Authentic 
letters,  or  epilHcs,"  but  "  Scriptures;"  and  fo  the  word 
{hould  have  been  rendered.  Hence  it  mav  *'e  inferred, 
ai^recably  to  tb.€  argument  ufed  by  Tertullir.n,  that  the 
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fcriptures  received  by  the  apoftolical  churches  were  autlicn- 
tic;  the  teftimony  given  by  tliofc  churches  being,  according 
to  this  father,  an  iuitheiitic,  original,  and  certain  teilimony. 
Lardner's  Works,  voh  ii.  p.  266,  &c. 

Authentic,  in  Mufc,  a  term  ufed  in  fpeaking  o,  the 
ecclcfiadical  modes  of  canto firmo,  or  plain-fong.  An  au- 
thentic tone  or  mode  is  that,  when  the  oftave  is  harmonically 
divided  in  tiiis  proportion,  6.^:3.  that  is  to  fay,  when  the 

d 
fifth  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  foiulh  at  top,  as  A.      When 

D 
the  oftave  is  divided  arithmetically,  as  4.3:2.   wliere  the 

a 
fifth  is  above  the  fourth,  as  D,   then   the   mode    is    termed 

A 
plagal.      Of  the  eight  ancient  ecclefnRieal  modes,   four  are 
authentic;  namely,  the  iirft,  third,  fifth,  and  fcvenlh.      The 
rell,  that  is,  the  fecond,  fonith,  fixth,  and  eighth,  are  plagal. 
See  Modes. 

AUTHENTICATING,  the  puniiliing  an  adaltrcfs,by 
public  whipping,  and  rtuittiiig  her  up  in  a  convent  for  two 
years;  after  wiiieh,  if  the  hufbaiid  be  not  willing  to  take 
her  back,  (he  is  fliaven,  veiled,  and  ihut  up  for  life,  it  is  fo 
called,  as  being  the  punidinient  prefcrlbtd  in  the  Authentics. 
If  the  hufband  die  within  the  two  years,  (he  feems  to  have  a 
right  to  petition  the  court  for  her  liberty;  at  IcaO,  another 
man,  willing  to  many  her,  inr.y  petition,  and  probably  ob- 
tain it. 

AUTHENTICITY  of  the  Old  and  Nc-jj  Tcjlmnetil. 
See  Bible,  and  Tkstament. 

AUTHENTICS,  Avthentick,  in  the  Civil  Laio,  is 
a  name  given  to  the  Novels  of  Judinian.      See  Novti.. 

The  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  not  well  known. — 
Alciat  will  have  it  to  have  been  Iirft  given  them  by  Accur- 
fuis.  The  Novels  were  originally  compofed  in  Greek,  and 
afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  patrician  Julian, 
who  alfo  reduced  them  into  fewer  words,  and  lefs  compafs. 
And  in  the  time  of  Bulgarius,  there  was  a  fecond  vxrfion 
made,  more  exadt  and  literal,  though  not  quite  fo  eleg°ant  as 
the  former. 

This  tranflation,  fays  the  author  juft  cited,  being  pre- 
ferred by  Accurfius,  he  called  it  nuthent':ca,  by  way  of  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Julian,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the 
original.  They  are  liereby  diftinguifhed  from  fome  other 
publications  of  later  imperial  conilitutions,  which  are  not 
regarded  as  of  much  authority. 

AUTHIE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  .the  fea,  eight  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Samme,  and  feparates  the  department  of  the  ttraits  of 
Calais  from  the  department  of  the  Somme,  through  almoil 
its  whole  courfe. 

AUTHION,  a  vivtr  of  France,  whichruns  into  the  Loire, 
two  miles  fouth  of  Angers. 

AUTHON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departnij'nt  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diilricl 
of  Nogent  le  Rotrou;  fix  leagues  weil-north-weil  of  Cha- 
t^audun. 

AUTHOR,  formed  of  buto?,  ipfe,  or  rather  from  the 
Latin  participle  amtus,  or  augeo,  I increafe  ;  properly  denotes 
one  who  created  or  produced  any  tiling;  and  is  applied,  by 
^vay  of  eminence,  to  the  firll  caul'e;  viz.  God.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  author  of  nature;  author  of  the  univerfe,  &c. 

The  term  author  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
inftitutor  or  inventor.  Polydore  Virgil  has  wrote  eight 
books  of  the  authors  or  inventors  of  things,  &c.     See  In- 

VESTION. 
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Author,  in  matters  a{ Literature,  denotes  a  pcrfcm  who 
has  wrote  or  compofed  fome  book  or  writing.  Accordingly 
we  fay,  the  facred  authors,  anonymous  authors,  ancient 
and  modern  autliors,  &c.  An  original  author  is  he  who  ' 
firil  treated  of  any  point  or  fobjeft;  who  did  not  follow 
any  other  pcrfon,  or  imitate  any  model  either  in  the  matter 
or  the  manner  of  what  he  has  wrote. 

AUTHORITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  right  or 
power  to  command,  and  make  one's  fclf  obeyed.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  fupreme  or  fovereign  authority  ;  abfolute 
or  defpotic  authority  ;  the  royal  authority  ;  the  epifcopal 
aulhcirity  ;  the  authority  of  the  church,  of  a  father,  &c. 
the  authority  of  fcripture,  of  a  creed,  confefiion,  or  the  like. 

Authority  is  aifo  ufed  for  the  teilimony  of  an  author 
or  writing. 

The  word  is  alfo  particuhuly  urdei  flood  of  an  apoph- 
thegm, or  fenlence  of  fome  gre;U  or  eminent  perfoii,  quoted 
in  a  dii'courfe,  either  by  way  of  proof,  or  eir.belhlhmcnt. 

Ai:tho-/Hy  alfo  includes  rules,  laws,  canons,  decrees,  de- 
cifions,  &c.  alleged  in  confirmation  of  a  matter  in  dif- 
pute.  Paflages  cjuoted  from  Ariftotle  were  of  great  autho- 
rity in  the  fchools  :  texts  of  fcripture  arc  of  dccifive  au- 
thoiity.  . 

Authorities  make  a  fpecics  of  arguments  called  by  rhe- 
toricians inartificial  or  cxtrinfic  arguments.  See  Argu- 
ments. 

For  the  ufe  and  effeft  of  authorities,  fee  Evidence, 
T'aith,  Prejudice,  Probability,  Reason,  Revela- 
tion, &c. 

Authority,  in  J.aic,  is  a  power  to  do  fomcthing, 
conveyed  by  word  or  writing;  as  alio  by  writ,  warrant, 
commiflion,  letter  of  attorney,  &.C.;  and  fometimes  by 
law. 

Authority,  or  Authorities,  likewife  denote  the 
treatifes  of  ancient  authors,  fucli  as  Glanvil,  Brafton,  Brit- 
ton,  the  author  of  the  book  Flcta,  Henghain,  Littleton, 
Statham,  Brooke,  Fitzhtrbert,  Staundtorde,  and  fome 
others  of  ancient  date,  which  are  cited  as  authority  ;  and 
furnilb  evidence  that  cafes  have  formerly  happened  in  which 
particular  points  were  determined,  which  art  now  become 
fettled  and  firft  principles. 

One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers,  in  point  of 
time,  whofe  works  are  of  any  intriiific  authority  in  the  courts 
of  jullice,  and  do  not  entirely  depend  on  the  itrength  of 
their  quotations  from  older  authors,  is  fir  Edward  Coke,  who 
hath  wTitten  four  volumes  of  Inllitutes,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
them,  though,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  they  have  little  of  the 
inllitutional  method  to  warrant  fuch  a  title. 

AUTIRE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Sevre,  a  little  below  Maillerais. 

AVrO  Da  Fe.     See  Act  of  Faith. 

AUTOCABDALI,  in  jint'iqu'ity,  an  order  of  muficians, 
who  wore  an  ivy  crown,  or  garland. 

Scaliger  feems  to  rank  them  in  the  number  of  ?n>ml. 

AUTOCEPHALUS,  compounded  of  ccvlo.:,  ipfe,  and 
xi^aA»!,  caput,  head,  a  perfon  who  is  his  own  ruler  or  mafter^ 
and  who  has  no  other  over  him. 

This  denomination  was  given,  by  the  Greeks,  to  certain 
archbifliops,  who  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdiclion 
of  patriarchs.— -Such  were  the  archbifhop  of  Cyprus,  by  a 
general  decree  of  the  council  of  Ephefus,  which  freed  him 
from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

There  were  feveral  other  bilhops  in  the  Eaft,  who  were 
autocephali  ;  and  in  tlie  Weft,  thofe  of  Ravenna  pretended 
to  the  fame  right. — The  fixth  council,  canon  39,  fays,  thai 
the  autocephali  have  the  fame  authority  with  patriarchs ; 

but 
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but  this  is  not  to  be  underlJood  in  the  full  latitude  of  tlie 
words  ;  but  only  as  intimating,  that  the  autocephali  have 
the  fame  authority  ovtr  their  bilhops,  that  patriarchs  had 
over  their  archbilhops :  in  which  fcnfc,  only,  they  aie 
equal  to  patriarchs. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  from  a.V,  ipfi,  and  -/■,:■.,  urra ; 
an  appellation  afTumed  by  fome  nations,  importing,  that 
tliey  fprung-,  or  v.ere  produced,  from  the  fame  foil  which 
they  liill  inhabited.  In  this  fenfc,  autochthones  amounts 
to  the  I'ame  with  Aborigines.  In  this  fenfc  it  was  that 
the  Greeks,  and  efpccially  the  Athenians,  pretended  to  be 
aiilochth'ines,  and,  as  a  badge  tliertof,  wore  a  golden  grafs- 
hopper  woven  in  tlieir  hair,  an  infetl  fuppufed  to  liave  the 
fame  origin. 

This  favourite  epithet  of  the  Athenians,  which  gave  de- 
nomination to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Athens,  fignilies  only, 
"  people  born  in  the  country  where  they  live,"  in  oppofition 
to  ftrangers.  The  common  people  of  Athens  perverted 
this  to  fignify  people  fprung  from  the  earth.  See  what 
Plato  makes  Socrates  fay  on  this  matter,  in  Menexen.p.  518. 
See  alfo  Ifocr.  in  Paneg.  p.  65.  Cicero  Orat.  pro  L.  Flacc. 
26.  Ifocrates  fays,  that  people  of  fenfe  at  Athens  undcr- 
llood  by  this  epithet,  that  Athens  was  the  moil  ancient  of 
the  Greek  cities,  and  that  it  had  been  built  by  thofe  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  been  ellablilhed  in  the  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Attica.  See  Herod.  1.  vii.  ^161. 
Suid.  voc.  Avlox^o-ti,  t.\.  p.  389.  Hiilory,  however,  de- 
ftroys  this  laft  prctenfion  ;  as  few  circuir.ftances  are  better 
known  tlian  the  time  of  the  building  of  Atliens. 

AUTOCRATOR,  from  aul,,-,  and  y.^-Mr,:,  potuer  ;  a  per- 
fon  veiled  with  an  abfolute  independent  power,  by  which 
he  is  rendered  unaccountable  to  any  other  for  his  adtions. 
The  power  of  tlie  Athenian  generals,  or  commanders,  was 
ufually  limited  ;  fo  that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  ofiice, 
they  were  liable  to  render  an  account  of  their  adminittration. 
But,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  they  were  exempted 
from  this  reftraint,  and  ient  with  a  full  and  uncontrolable 
authority  :   in  which  cafe  they  were  flyled  avloK-.-xlo)-:. 

The  fame  people  alio  applied  the  name  to  fome  of  their 
ambaffadors,  who  were  veiled  with  a  full  power  of  deter- 
mining matters  according  to  their  own  difcretion,  and  refem- 
bled  our  phnipoter.tlaries, 

AuTocRATOR  was  alfo  a  title  given  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, firft  to  Julius,  and  afterwards  to  his  fucccflbrs,  like  that 
of  Ca;far,  or  Auguftus. 

AUTODIDACTUS,  from  o.v\o;  and  Ua^-<r,  J  hach  ; 
a  perfon  felf-taught. 

It  is  uled  in  divers  fenfes,  fometimes  to  denote  a  perfon 
who  received  his  knowledge  immediately  from  iieavcn  witli- 
ont  any  help  or  fludy.  In  which  lenfe  the  word  occurs 
in  Homer,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinns. — Sometimes  for  him 
who  acquires  his  knowledge  without  inllruction,  cither  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  reading  of  books.  Such  were  the  in- 
ventors of  fcienccs  and  laws. — Sometimes,  and  that  moll 
ufually,  for  him  'vho  ^irrives  at  learning  by  tlie  ufe  of  books 
alone,  withoui  the  a..i.Unce  ot  any  mailer,  or  inllrudion 
•v'lvJ  voce. 

AUTOGLYPHUS  Lapis,  a  ftone,  mentioned  by  Phi- 
taich,  and  fome  other  of  the  ancients,  as  h-wing  naturally 
impreifed  on  it  the  figure  of  Cybele.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  foi.nd  in  Sagaris,  a  river  of  Perfia.  Doubtlefs,  if  any 
fuch  itone  ever  exillcd,  the  priells  had  g  n  it  made  to  de- 
ceive the  people. 

AUTOGRAPHUM,  formed  of  «vts>-,  and  y(cc^-^,fcnho, 
the  very  hand  writing  of  any  perfon  ;  or  the  original  of  a 
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treatife,  or  difcourfc — Tlie  word  is  uftd  in  oppofition  to. 
a  copy. 

Autographa,  or  original  MSS.  of  the  New  Tellament, 
are  the  firft  copies  of  cacii  book,  which  were  written  cither 
by  the  apo.lles  themfclves  or  by  amjuiucnfts  under  their 
immediate  infpectio!!.  St.  Paul  ufually  adopted  the  latter 
mode  ;  but  to  prevent  thi  circulation  of  fpurious  epiflles, 
he  wrote  the  conchiding  benediiStion  with  his  own  hand. 
See  Rom.  xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  11,  and  2  ThcfT.  iii.  17,  i8. 
compared  with  ch.  ii.  2.  and  I.Cor.xvi.  21.  None  of  thefe 
original  MSS.  are  now  remaining,  nor  could  they  have 
been  prelcrved,  wiii-.out  the  interpofition  of  a  miracle, 
during  the  fpace  of  eigiitcen  centuries.  "  But  what  benefit 
(fays  Michaehs,  Intio'd  to  the  N.T.  by  Mar(h,  vol.i.  p.247.) 
niould  we  derive  from  the  pufreflion  of  thefe  MSS.  ;  what 
inconvenience  do  we  fuflain  from  their  lofs  i  No  critic  in 
claifical  literature  inquires  after  the  original  of  a  profane 
author,  or  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  Cicero's  Offices, 
becaufe  the  copy  is  no  longer  extant  which  Cicero  wrote 
with  his  own  hand.  An  antiquarian,  or  collector  of  ancient 
records,  will  hardly  maintain,  that  the  probability  of  thefe 
books  being  genuine,  is  inferior  to  the  probability  that  a 
record  in  his  pofTenion  of  the  twelfth  century  is  an  authentic 
document  of  that  period  ;  for  though  his  record  is  only 
600  years  old,  and  the  works  of  Cicero  arc  thrice  as  ancient, 
we  are  more  expofed  to  impofition  in  the  former  inllancc, 
as  the  forgery  of  antiquities  is  often  praiSifcd  by  tlioft, 
whofe  bufinefs  and  profit  are  to  lead  the  curious  into  error. 
But  fiippofing  that  the  original  MSS.  of  Cicero,  Csfar, 
Paul,  and  Peter,  were  now  extant,  it  would  be  impotfible  to 
decide  whether  they  were  fpurious,  or  whether  they  were 
aclually  written  by  the  hands  of  thefe  authors.  The  cafe 
is  different  with  refpeft  to  perfons,  who  have  lived  in  the 
two  lad  centuries,  whofe  hand-writing  is  known,  with 
which  a  copy  in  queflion  may  be  compared  and  determined  ; 
but  we  liave  no  criterion,  that  can  be  applied  to  MSS.  fo 
old  as  the  Chrillian  aera.  Yet  admitting  that  thefe  original 
writings  were  extant,  that  we  had  pofitive  proofs  of  their 
authenticity,  and,  what  is  (lill  more,  that  the  long  period  of 
feventeen  centuries  had  left  the  colour  of  the  letters  uuiaded, 
dill  they  would  be  no  iiifallible  guide  in  regard  to  the  va- 
rious readings." 

Kiiittel,  in  his  edition  of  a  fragment  of  Ulphilas,  p.  129. 
accounts  for  the  lofs  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  by 
fnppofing  that  the  original  golpels  and  epillles,  as  fooii 
as  the  different  communities,  for  whofe  ufe  they  were 
written  had  taken  a  copy,  were  returned  to  the  authors  ; 
and  he  fays,  that  it  was  the  general  praftice  among  the 
Chrillians  of  that  age,  and  in  fupport  of  the  affertion  appeals 
to  a  patTage  in  Polycai-p,  and  another  in  Jeiom.  But  his 
arguments,  in  the  opinion  of  Michaehs,  are  vei'y  unfalisfac- 
tory  ;  and  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  luppofc,  that  the  very 
fame  accidents,  which  have  robbed  us  of  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, have  deprived  us  likewife  of  thefe  originals.  From 
a  paffage  of  Ignatius,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  epillle 
to  the  Philadtlphians,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  fome  of 
the  firll  Chrillians  appealed  to  the  original  MSS.  at  that 
time  extant,  and  held  them  in  great  veneration  ;  for  which 
they  were  ridiculed,  as  the  fami  paffage  is  thought  to  fug- 
gelt,  by  the  early  fathers,  and  thofe  who  had  the  grcatcil 
authority  in  the  church.  But  the  paffage  to  wli  ch 
appeal  is  m.ade,  in  order  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  thf  or.  .i- 
nal  MSS.  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  is  found  to  relate  to  a 
different  fuhjttl.      See  Avthentic. 

The  early  lofs  of  the  autographa  of  the  N.  T.  affords 
juil  matter  of  furprife,  when  we  rcflefl  that  the  original 

MSS. 
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MSS.  of  Liithn-  ann  otlier  eminent  men  wlio  ilved  at  lh< 
time  of  the  reformation,  vvhofe  writings  are  of  mueli  kfs 
inifwrtance  than  thofe  of  the  apolV.es,  are  flill  fiibfillincr. 
Various  caufes  may  have  contributed  to  this  circunillnnce, 
of  which  fcvenil  have  been  aliefjed  in  Griefbach's  "  Hiftoria 
Textus  Epiflo]ar:>m.Paul',''  feft.  ii.  J  7,  8.  Michatlis  has 
^ivcn  the  following  account  of  it.  Tlie  fevcral  books  of 
the  N.  T.  were  circulated  among  the  Cliri.lian?  in  nume- 
r.)us  copies ;  "  thefe  were  foon  colledled  into  a  vol;uiic, 
and  fonued  the  edition  in  gentral  life  ;  and  as  no  difpules 
had  then  arifen  on  the  fubjcft  of  various  readings,  they  fc!t 
not  the  neCL-ffity  of  preftrvlng  in  a  common  archive  the 
MSS.  of  the  apol\l:s.  The  fituation  of  the  Chriftian 
churches  was  at  that  time  extremely  different  from  the  pre- 
fent :  the  mofl:  eminent,  which  were  thofe  of  Rome,  and 
Corinth,  confifted  of  a  number  of  fmall  focieties,  that  affem- 
bled  feparattly  in  private  houfus,  having  no  public  buiMiiig 
as  a  common  receptaelc  for  the  vvliole  community  ;  and 
even  in  thofc  private  houfes  a  moderate  number  only  could 
meet  together,  as  it  was  their  cuftom  not  merely  to  pray 
and  to  teach,  but  likevvife  to  celebrate  their  feafts  of  love. 
The  epiille,  which  tliey  had  received  from  St.  Paul,  was  not 
the  property  of  any  one  fociety  in  particular,  but  belonged 
to  the  community  at  larii-e,  and  that  which  was  fent  to  the 
Corinthians  was  addrelfid  to  the  communities  throughout 
all  Achaia.  Each  fociety  copied  the  cpiftle  in  its  turn,  and 
befide  the  general  copies,  many  individuals  probably  took 
copies  for  thcmfelves,  whence  '  the  original  MS.  of  the 
apoftle,  in  pafllng  through  fo  many  hands,  wliere  perhaps  not 
always  the  greateft  care  was  taken,  mud  unavoidably  have 
fuffered.  The  Chriftian  communities  in  Rome  and  Corinth 
had  no  common  archive,  or  public  liiirary,  in  which  the  MS. 
of  the  apoftle  might  have  been  afterwards  depofited,  for 
want  of  which,  the  original,  as  foon  as  a  fufficient  number 
of  copies  had  been  made,  was  forgotten  and  loft.  In  other 
cities,  the  number  of  fingle  focicties,  among  which  the 
epiftle  was  divided,  was  inferior  indeed  to  that  in  Rome, 
Corinth,  or  Ephefus,  but  the  fame  caufes  contributed  in 
each  to  the  lofs  of  the  original  epiftle." 

The  fame  learned  author  adds,  "  the  late  or  early  lofs 
of  the  autographa  has  no  influence  on  the  grounds  of  our 
faith  ;  for  the  credibility  of  a  book,  which  during  the  life 
of  the  author  has  been  made  known  to  the  world,  depends 
not  on  the  prefcrvation  of  the  author's  manufcript.  No 
reader  of  the  prefent  work  will  inquire  after  the  copy, 
which  I  fend  to  the  printer,  to  determine  whether  the  work 
jtfelf  be  fpurious  or  authentic  ;  nor  was  it  neceffary,  for 
determining  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament,  to 
preferve  the  originals  ;  for  each  book,  during  the  lives  of 
the  apoftles,  was  circulated  throughout  the  Chriftian  world, 
in  numberlefs  copies,  though  they  were  not  colletted  during 
that  period  into  a  fingle  volimie."  As  the  autographa  of 
the  N.  T.  fell  fo  early  into  oblivion,  it  feems  reafonable,  in 
certain  cafes,  to  make  ufe  of  critical  conjefture  for  fettling 
the  true  reading  of  difputed  paffages  in  the  N.  T.,  as  well 
as  in  other  books.  On  this  fubjeft,  fee  Michaclis  In- 
trod.  vol.  i.   §.  2.   p.  2^3,  &c. 

For  the  purpofe  of  multiplying  autographs,  or  original 
topics  of  the  fame  writirg-,  feveral  machines  have  been  in- 
vented.     See  Writ iNG  717i7r/i/nc. 

AUTOISON,  in  Grography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Sa«ne,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton, in  the  dillrift  of  Vefoul ;  five  leagues  fouth  of  Be- 
fan5on. 

AUTOL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  one  league 
fi'om  Calahbrra. 
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AUTOLTTHOTOMUS,  he  who  cuts  himfelf  for  the 
ftone.     See  IjiTHOTOMif. 

Of  this  we  liave  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  given  by 
Relfclius,  in  the  Ephemeridcs  of  the"  Academy  Naturrc  Cu- 
rioforum,  an.  3.  obi.  i(;o. 

AUTOLALA,  in  Jndoit  Geography,  a  town  of  Gsc- 
tulia,  in  Libya  Interior,  v/hich  ftood  betwixt  the  Subus  and 
the  Salatb.us,  the  only  two  rivers  of  note,  except  the  GIr 
and  Niger,  that  watered  Gcetulia.  Nothing  is  now  known 
of  this  ancient  city,  but  that  it  gave  name  to  the  Autololes, 
a  powerful  tribe  of  Gaetulia  Proper,  that  fpread  themfelvcs 
over  that  part  of  Tingitania  which  bordered  on  the  coall.  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

AUTOLYCUS,  in  Biography,  a  Greek  mathematician 
and  aftronomer  of  Pitane,  in  iEolia,  flouriftied  about  320 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  pix'ceptor  in  mathematics  to 
Arcefilaus,  who  was  alfo  a  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  the 
fucceflbr  of  Ariftotle.  That  he  was  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician appears  from  two  of  his  works  that  are  extant  ;  viz. 
a  trcatife  "  On  the  moveable  Sphere,"  publilhcd  by  Dafy- 
podius  in  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo.,  at  Straft^urg,  in  1572; 
and  in  a  Latin  trandation  in  the  "  Synopfis  Matiiematica" 
of  Merfennus,  publilhed  in  410.,  at  Paris,  in  1644;  and 
alfo  a  treatife  "  On  the  rifing  and  letting  of  the  Stars," 
edited  with  the  former  work  by  Dafypodius.  I3iog.  Laert. 
Vit.  Arcefil.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gra;c.  torn.  ii.  p.  89.  Montucln 
Hift.  Mathem.  t.  i.  p.  192. 

AUTOMATON,  or  Automatum,  compounded  of 
a.v7®;  ipfe,  and  jixxij.ca,  I  am  excited  or  ready,  whence 
aviDfjiun-:,  fpuntaneons  ;  a  felf-moving  engine  ;  or  a  machine 
which  has  the  principle  of  motion  within  itfeif.  Such  were 
Archytas's  flying  dove,  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Noft. 
At.  lib.  X.  c.  12.  (fee  Aerostation);  and  Regiomonta- 
nus's  wooden  eagle,  which,  as  hiftorians  relate,  flew  forth 
from  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  met  the  emperor  Maximilian  on 
his  arrival,  June  7,  1470,  faluted  him, and  returned ;  as  alfo  his 
iron  fly,  wliich,at  a  feaft,  flew  out  of  his  hands  and  taking  a 
round,  returned  thither  again  ;  and  alfo  Dr.  Hooke's  flying 
chariot,  capable  of  fupporting  itfelt  in  the  air.  Hakew. 
Apol.  c.  X.  feft.  I.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers, 
though  they  often  mention  Regiomontanus,  take  any  notice 
of  thofe  pieces  of  mechanifm  that  have  been  afcribed  to 
him  ;  and  it  is  probable,  fays  Eeckmann  (Hift.  Invent, 
vol.  iii.  p.  325.)  tliat  the  whole  tale  originated  from  Peter 
Ramus  (Sehol.  Mathem.  1.  ii.  p. 65.),  who  never  was  at  Nu- 
remberg till  the  -year  '571.  Charles  V.,  it  is  faiJ,  after  his 
abdication,  amufcd  himfelf  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
lite,  with  automata  of  various  kinds. 

Among  automata  are  alfo  reckoned  all  mechanical  en- 
gines which  go  by  fprings,  weights,  &c.  included  within 
them  :  fuch  are  clocks,  watches,  &c.  Vide  Bapt.  Port. 
Mag.  Nat.  c.  19.     Scalig.  SiiLtil.  326. 

When  clocks  were  brought  to  perfedtion,  fome  artifts 
added  to  them  figures,  which,  at  the  time  of  ftriking,  per- 
lormtd  certain  movements  ;  and  as  th.ey  fuecetdcd  in  thefe, 
fome  of  them  attempted  to  conftruft  fingle  figures,  detached 
from  clocks,  which  cither  moved  certain  limbs,  or  advanced 
forward  and  ran.  In  the  middle  of  the  fixtcenth  century, 
when  Hans  Bullman,  of  Nuremberg,  conftrudlcd  figures  of 
men  and  women,  which  m.oved  backwards  and  forwards  by 
clockwork,  beat  a  di'um,  and  played  on  the  lute,  according 
to  mufical  time,  they  excited  univerfal  aftoniiliment.  The 
moft  ancient  automata,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  are 
the  tripods  conftru^led  by  Vulcan  (fee  Iliad,  xviii.  373. 
Philoftrat.  Optr.  ed.  Olearii,  p.  117  and  240.},  which  being 
furnilhed  with  wheels,  advanced  forwards  to  be  wfed,  and 

again 
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again  returned  to  their  places.  Thefe  tripods,  which  are 
mentioned  alio  by  Arlllotle  (Polit.  i.  3.)  were  probably 
only  a  kind  of  fmall  tables,  or  dumb  waiters,  with  wheels 
io  contrived  that  they  could  he  put  in  motion,  and  driven 
to  a  dillance,  on  the  fnialkll:  impulfe. 

Automata  that  reprefent  human  figures  are  called  An- 
dro'des.  (See  Androides,  under  which  article  an  account 
has  been  given  of  feveial  figures  of  this  kind.)  From  a  let- 
ter addruffed  by  Thomas  Collinfon,  cfq.  to  Dr.  Hutton, 
we  learn,  that  the  fecret  of  the  chefs-playing  fiijurc  exhi- 
bited in  various  places  by  M.  Kempelen  (baron  Kempell), 
was  difciiveird  by  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  talents  named 
Jofeph  Freidrick  Freyhere,  who  publidicd,  at  Drefden,  in 
1789,  a  treatife  explaining  its  principles.  A  well-taught 
boy,  very  thin  and  fmall  of  his  age,  fo  that  he  might  be 
concealed  in  a  drawer  almoft  immediatelv  under  th-i  chefs- 
board,  agitated  the  whole  machine.  M.  Droz  of  La  Chaux 
de  Fonds,  in  the  province  of  Neufcliatel,  has  alfo  executed 
fomc  veiy  curious  pieces  of  mechanifm.  One  of  thefe  was 
a  clock,  prcfented  to  the  king  of  Spam,  to  which  pertained, 
among  other  curious  contrivances,  a  flitep  that  imitated  the 
bleating  of  this  animal,  and  a  dog,  watching  a  bafket  of 
fruit,  that  barked  and  fnaried  when  any  one  olfcrcd  to"  take 
it  away,  and  a  variety  of  moving  human  figures.  Mr.  Col- 
linfon informs  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Geneva,  Droz,  the 
fon  of  the  former,  (hewed  him  an  oval  gold  fnuff-box,  about 
43  inches  long,  3  brond,  and  iJ  thick,  which  was  double, 
with  an  horizontal  partition  ;  one  of  the  partitions  contained 
fnufF,  and  in  the  other,  upon  opening  the  lid,  there  fprung 
lip  a  very  fmall  bird,  of  green  enamelled  gold,  pcrchuig  on 
a  gold  ftand.  This  minute  curiofity,  being  only  three 
quarters  of  an-iack  from  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  wagged  its  tail,  (hook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill  of 
white  enamelled  gold,  and  poured  forth  fuch  a  clear  melo- 
dious fong  as  would  have  filed  a  room  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  fqiiare  with  its  harmony.  Another  automaton  of  Droz's 
was  the  figure  of  a  man,  about  the  natural  fizc,  which  held 
in  its  hand  a  metal  ftyle  ;  and  by  touchincr  a  fpring  that  re- 
leafed  the  internal  clock-work  from  its  ftop,  the  figure  be- 
gan to  draw  on  a  card  of  Dutch  vellum  I'.id  under  the  l^yle. 
Having  tinilhed  its  drawings  on  the  fii"il  card,  the  figure 
relttd.  It  then  proceeded  to  draw  different  ti;bjccts  on  five 
or  fix  other  cards,  which  number  limited  its  delineating 
powers.  The  firi^  card  exhibited  elegant  portraits  and  like- 
neffes  of  the  king  and  queen  facing  each  other ;  and  the 
figure  was  obferved  with  the  moft  furprifing  precifion  to 
lift  its  pencil,  in  the  tranfition  from  one  point  of  the  draft 
to  the  other ;  as,  e.  g.  from  the  forehead  to  the  eye,  nofe, 
and  chin,  and  from  the  waving  curls  of  the  hair  to  the  ear, 
&c.  without  making  the  haft  flnr. 

AUTOMEDON,  in  Eraonvjlogy,  a  fpccies  of  Papilio 
{Helleonius),  with  broad  angulated  wings  of  a  brown  colour 
above,  and  livid  beneath  ;  an  ocellar  fpot  m  the  ai.al  angle. 
Fabricius,   &c.     Native  place  unknown. 

AUTONINE,  Bernard,  in  Biography,  a  French  law- 
yer and  advocate  to  the  parhamcnt  of  Bourdeai;T<,  was  born 
at  Ageiiois,  in  1587,  and  diid  in  1666.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  law  treatifes  which  he  wrote  are  in  French,  "  A 
Comparifon  of  the  French  with  the  Roman  Law,"  publillicd 
in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1644;  and  "A  Commentary  upon  the 
ProvMicial  Law,  or  '  La  Coutume,'  of  Bourdeaux,"  the 
beil  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Dupin,  172S,  fol.  with 
notes.  Healfowro;e  in  Latin  "  Cenfura  Gallica  in  Jus 
Civile  Romanum,"  Paris,  8vo.  1615;  and  he  publi(hcd  at 
Pans,  in  1607.  in  two  volvmes,  8vo.,  an  edition  of  Juve- 
nal and  Perlius,  with  ample  notes.     Ke  has  been  deemed 
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an  induftrious  rather  than  a  judicious  author.     Nouv.  Dift. 
Hill. 

AUTONNE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Oife  near  Verbcrie. 

AUTONOMI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  were  their  own  law-givers,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
moll  rocky  and  barren  parts  of  Thrace,  feparaied  from 
Mafia  by  mount  Haemus.  In  their  engagement  with  Alex- 
aadcr,  they  behaved  with  extraordinary  valour ;  but  their 
whole  arn^y  was  cvit  in  pieces,  and  their  baggage  taken,  to- 
gcther  with  their  wives  ar,d  children.  After  this  defeat, 
they  fubmifted  to  the  conqueror,  who,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  revolt  during  his  abfence,  took  with  him  into  Afia 
all  the  chief  men  of  their  nation.  Tncy  afterwards  fened 
under  Perfes  aajainft  the  Romans  ;  but  were  allowed  to  Uve 
according  to  their  own  laws  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
who  made  their  country  part  of  the  province  of  Thrace. 
Thucyd.  l.ii.   Anian,  1.  i. 

AUTONOMIA,  from  airro,-,  felf,  and  >o/,»,-,  law,  a 
power  of  livinjr  or  being  governed  by  our  own  laws  and 
magiftrates.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  which  lived  under 
the  faith  and  proteftion  of  the  Romans,  coiififlcd  in  their 
autonomia,  i.  e.  they  were  allowed  to  make  their  own  laws, 
and  cleft  their  own  magiftrates,  by  whom  juftice  was  to  he 
adminiftcred,  and  not  by  Roman  prefidcnts  or  judges,  as 
was  done  in  other  places  which  were  not  indulged  the  auto- 
nomia. 

AUTOPRACTI,  from  ov"o,-,  and  TrpxTli.,  /  cxaB,  in 
the  Ci'vil  Laiu ;  thofe  indulged  this  privilege,  that  they 
(hould  not  be  fummoned  or  compelled  to  pay  taxes  or  tri- 
butes by  the  collectors,  but  (hould  be  left  to  their  own  free 
will.     Du-Cange. 

Of  this  number  were  men  of  diftinguiftied  dignity,  and 
thofe  eminent  for  their  probity  and  honour. 

AUTOPSY,  compounded  of  avn;,  one's fclf,  and  oj-ir, 
fght,  ocular  infpeftion,  or  the  feeing  a  thing  with  one's 
own  eves. 

AUTOPYROS,  from  «yTo.-,  and  imjp;,  •wheal,  in  the 
Ancient  Diet,  an  epithet  given  to  a  fpecits  of  bread,  wherein 
the  whole  fubflance  of  the  wheat  was  retained,  without  re- 
trenching any  pait  of  the  bran. 

Galen  defcribes  it  otherwife,  viz.  as  bread  where  only 
the  coarfer  bran  was  taken  out. — And  thus,  it  was  a  medinm 
between  the  fintft  bread,  caWciJimilagineut,  and  the  coarfeftf 
called  furjuraceus. 

This  was  alfo  called  aulopyriles,  in&fyncomjjlus. 

AUTOUR,  in  Omith'jlogy,  the  name  under  which  Buf- 
fon  defcribes  the  golhawk,  ory^/ro  ^a/i/mirtnW  of  Linnzus. 

AuTOUR,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  fort  of  bark  which  re- 
fembles  cinnamon,  but  is  paler  and  thicker ;  it  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  a  broken  nutmeg,  and  full  of  fpangles.  It  comes 
from  the  Levant,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dye. 

AUTREAU,  James  D',  \n  Biography,  a  painter  and  a 
poet,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1656;  but  being  of  a  fingular 
and  mifantliropic  difpofilion,  fccluded  himfelf  from  the 
world,  lived  in  obfcurity,  and  died  in  an  hofpital.  As  a 
painter,  though  not  eminent,  he  produced  fome  pieces  that 
were  efteenicd.  ^Vith  a  view  of  doing  honour  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  cardinal  Fleury,  he  adopted  the  device  of  exhibit- 
ing Diogenes  with  a  lanthoni  fearching  for  an  houeft  man, 
and  pointing  him  out  in  a  portrait  of  the  cardinal.  Having 
nearly  attained  the  age  of  fixty,  he  bcsan  to  write  for  the 
ftage;  and  the  fpecies  of  compofition  which  he  firil  adopted, 
notwithftanding  his  contrary  difprfition  and  h:;b:ts,  wa» 
ligl'.t  and  humourous  comedy.  He  wrote  both  for  the 
ItaLan  and  French  theatres.  His  "  Port  a  I'Atglois"  was 
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his  firft  piece,  and  another  of  his  works  was  the  "  Anians 
Ignorans."  He  alfo  compofcd  feme  tragedies  and  lerioiis 
pieces  for  the  Ficiich  theatre  ;  and  wrote  Lyric  compofitions 
for  the  opera.  The  plots  of  his  pieces  are  fimple  and  mar- 
tificia!;  but  the  dialogue  is  cafy  and  natural  ;  and  fome  oi 
his  fcenes  contain  genuine  comedy.  N(;t\vithHandiiig  all  his 
exertions,  Autrtau  died  in  extreme  poverty,  at  the  hofpital 
of  the  Incurables  in  Paris,  in  1745.  His  works  were  col- 
lefled  and  publi.hcd,  with  a  preface,  by  Peffdier,  in  four 
volumes,    t2mo.   in  1749.     Kouv.  Did.  Hillor. 

AUTRECOURT,  \n  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  diftrift  of  Clermont  ;  four  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Clermont, 
and  eleven  fouth-weft  of  V.rdun. 

AUTREY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saoiie,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillricl  of 
Cliamplitte  ;  one  league  nortli-\ve(l  of  Gray. 

AUTRICOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  cliicf  place  of  a  cantoni  n  the  dif- 
tria  of  Chatillcn  fur  Seine,  eight  miles  nortli  of  Cha- 
tillon. 

AUTRICUM,  in  Jucient  Geography,  now  Chdrira,  a 
town  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  t!ie  Carnutes,  and  called  Civitns 
Carnotmn,  and  Carnotena.  It  was  feated  on  an  eminence, 
and  feems  to  have  deiivcd  its  firft  name  from  the  x\\>tr  Autura. 
It  was  celebrated  in  Gaul,  as  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Druids,  who  held  their  affemblies  among  the  woods  in  its 
vicinity.  The  name  of  Carnotum  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Celtic  Kar  or  Ker,  denoting  a  city,  and  exprcffing 
its  peculiar  excellence. 

AUTRIGANES,  a  people  of  Hifpania  Citerior,  in  Can- 
tabria,  who  dwelt  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  towards 
the  fouth-weft.  The  only  town  they  had  on  the  coaft  was 
Fld'v'tohr'i'^a. 

AUT'RUCHE,  in  Ornithology.     See  Stp.uthio  Came- 

LUS. 

AUTRY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  dillrift  of  Grandprc ;  three  leagues  well  of  Varennes. 

AUTUMN,  the  third  feafon  of  the  year  ;  being  that  in 
which  the  harveft  and  the  fruits  of  the  fummerare  gathered. 
It  begins  on  the  day  when  the  fun's  meridian  dillance  from 
the  zenith,  being  on  the  dccreafe,  is  a  mean  between  the 
greateft  and  the  lead  ;  which  in  thefe  countries  is  fuppofed 
to  happen  when  the  fun  enters  Libra,  or  about  the  twenty- 
fecond  day  of  September.  Its  end  coincides  with  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 

Divers  nations  have  computed  the  year  by  autumns  ;  the 

Englilh  Saxons,  by  winters Tacitus  tells  us,  the  ancient 

Germans  were  acquainted  with  all  the  other  feafons  of  the 
year,  but  had  no  notion  of  autumn. 

Autumn  has  always  been  reputed  an  unhealthy  feafon. 
Tcrtullian  calls  it  "  tentator  valetudinuni  ;"  and  the  fatirift 
fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fame  light : 

"  Auturanus  Libitinx  qusEfliis  acerbae." 

Autumn  is  commonly  reprefented  by  painters  under  the 
figure  of  a  female  crowned  with  vine  branches,  and  bunches 
of  grapes  ;  naked  in  that  part  which  rcfpefts  fummer,  and 
clothed  in  that  which  corrcfponds  to  winter.  Its  garment 
is  covered  with  flowers,  like  that  of  Bacchus. 

AUTUMNAL,  fomething  pecuhar  to  autumn.     Thus, 

Autumnal  Point,  is  one  of  the  equinoftial  points;  being 
that  from  which  the  fun  begins  to  defcend  towards  the 
fouth  pole. 

Autumnal  Equinox,  is  the  time  when  the  fun  enters  the 
autumnal  point.     See  E^iJiNor. 
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Autumnal  FLixitrs.     See  Flower. 

Autumnal  Plarils,  in  Gariletilng,  all  fuch  as  attaTn  p«r. 
feAion  in  autumn,  either  in  their  growth,  or  in  their  fluwer- 
ing,  &c. 

Autumnal  Si'i-r/'jri,  that  period,  wliich,  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  operations  to  be  performed  in  it,  is  con-monly 
confidered  to  be,  from  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
Auguil  to  the  latter  end  of  November  ;  and  in  which  the 
different  works  of  lowing,  planting,  and  propagation,  &c, 
are  mod  fuccefsfnlly  accoinplifhed  ;  as,  for  inilance,  the 
putting  in  various  forts  of  efculent  plants  to  Hand  the  win- 
ter for  the  cnfiiing  fpring  and  fummer,  fuch  as  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  carrots,  lettuces,  fpinacli,  onions,  &c.  in  the 
more  early  part  ;  and  in  the  latter,  beans,  peas,  coleworts, 
and  ear!y  cabbage  plants  ;  likewife  cauliflowers,  fome  to  re- 
main under  hand  and  bell  glafles,  others  in  frames,  to  ftand 
till  fpring  ;  alfo  lettuces  on  warm  borders,  and  in  frames,  to 
fland  the  winter;  and  celery  in  fliallow  trenches,  for  fpriiig 
ufe  ;  and  the  making  and  fpawning  of  mufhroom-bcds,  for 
winter  and  fpring.  Different  forts  of  fibroiis-rnottd  flower- 
plants  are  alio  increafcd  at  tliis  feafon,  by  dividing  or  part- 
ing their  roots,  particularly  in  the  montiis  of  S  ptcmber, 
0(Aober,  and  November,  when  the  flower-ftems  decay ;  the 
flipped  or  divided  parts  moftly  flowering  the  following  year: 
and  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
November,  is  the  time  for  tranfplanting  from  o^ie  place  to 
another  different  kinds  of  hardy  fibrous-rooted  perennials, 
as  dire6\ed  under  their  proper  genera.  Moft  forts  of 
bulbous  flower-roots,  that  were  taken  up  in  fummer,  are 
now  planted  in  order  to  exhibit  an  early  fpring  and  fum- 
mer bloom,  in  the  following  year.  The  feeds  of  many 
forts  of  flowers  are  likewife  at  this  time  to  be  fown^ 
which  do  not  grow  fo  freely  when  fown  at  other  feafons, 
as  is  fhown  under  their  proper  heads.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  "feafon  it  is  neccifary  to  plant  cuttings,  and  make 
layers,  for  the  propagation  of  various  trees  and  flirub* 
of  the  hardy  kind.  The  feeds  of  many  forts  of  hardy 
trees  and  fhrubs  may  alfo  be  fown.  Belides  thefe,  many- 
other  parts  of  garden  culture  are  particularly  necefTary 
at  this  feafon. 

Autumnal  Signs,  are  thofe  through  which  the  fan  pafles 
during  the  feaion  of  autumn.  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagit- 
tarius. 

AUTUMNALIS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Psit. 
tACUS,  called  by  Brilf.  plittacus  americanus  ;  crick  a  tctc 
bleue  by  Bulf.  ;  lefler  green  parrot  by  Edwards,  Av.  and  au- 
tumnal parrot  by  Latham.  It  is  diflinguifhed  by  being  of 
a  green  colour,  with  the  front  and  fpot  on  the  quill  fea- 
thers fcarlet ;  crown  and  primary  quill  feathers  blue. 
Gmelin. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  two  diftinft  varieties;  one  with  the 
front  and  chin  blue,  and  the  other  with  the  head  varied  with 
red  and  white.  The  firll  is  var.  ((S)pfittacus  fronte  gulaquc 
csrulcis  of  Gmel.  ;  crick  a  tete  bleue  of  Buff.;  blue-faced 
green  parrot  of  Edwards ;  and  blue-headed  creature  of 
Bancr.  Gujan.  The  latter  is  called  Cocho  in  Fernand.  Hift. 
Nov.  Hifp.     Inhabits  Guiana. 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon  ;  region  of  the 
eyes  blue ;  primary  wing-coverts  blue,  and  red  at  the  bafe  ; 
tail  feathers  green  above,  and  tipped  with  ycllowifh,  outer 
one  blue  at  the  exterior  edge  :  beneath  yellowifli,  reddifh  at 
the  bafe,  with  a  green  fpot  in  the  middle.^ 

Autumn  ALis,  a  fpecies  of  Anas  or  duck,  that  inhabits 
South  America.  It  is  greyifh  ;  wings,  tail,  and  belly 
black  ;  fpot  on  the  wing  tawny  and  white.  Jacquin  Beytr. 
This  is  the  red-billed  whiltling  duck  of  Edwards ;  anas  fiftu- 
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laris  amerjcana  of  BrifT.;  and  fiffleur  a  bee  rouge  et  naiincs 
ja\ines  of  Buffon. 

This  bird  is  reprefentcd  to  be  of  a  very  quarrelfonic  ilif. 
pofition,  but  may  be  rained  ;  fits  on  trees,  and  meal'urcs  in 
length  twenty-one  inclies.  The  bill  is  red,  black  at  the  tip  ; 
crown,  back,  and  fcapulars  clitfniit  ;  breall  vclIowi(h  afh  ; 
legs  yellow. 

AuTUMN'ALTS,  a  fpccies  of  Fp.tNGiLLA,  Called  by  La- 
tham the  autumnal  finch,  it  inhabits  Surinam  ;  is  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  with  a  ferruginous  cap,  and  vent  teftaceous. 
L-innnjus.      The  tail  is  even  at  the  end. 

AUTUMNUrf,  in  Ei:l:,moh^y,  the  name  giver,  b)  Am- 
mira!  to  the  moth,  or  phalxna,  called  bv  Gmelin  P.j\j[!a,ia; 
which  fee. 

AUTUN,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  and 
chief  place  of  a  ditlrift  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire ;  and,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  a  diftrict 
called  Avtr.no'u,  with  a  bidiop's  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the 
river  Arroux,  at  the  fjot  of  three  mountains,  in  which  are 
three  fprings,  that  fupply  the  city  with  v.-ater.  The  city 
ilfelf  is  fmall,  being  about  ^  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
the  fame  breadth  ;  it  lias  now  few  good  buildings,  but  its 
ruins  indicate  its  former  magnificence ;  and  thofe  of  its 
walls  in  particular,  fccni,  by  the  firm  union  of  the  Hones 
that  compofe  them,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Here  are  the  remains  of  three  ancient  temples,  one 
dedicated  to  Janus,  and  another  to  Diana;  and  alto  of  a 
theatre,  and  a  pyramid,  the  lail  probably  having  been  a 
tomb.  It  has  alfo  two  beautiful  antique  gates  ;  the  field  in 
which  it  ilands  is  called  "  ttie  field  of  urns,"  becaufe  feveral 
urns  have  been  dug  in  it.  Aulun  was  made  a  Roman  colon v 
by  Auguftus,  and  after  him  called  "  Auguftodunum  ;" 
and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  ventured  of  itfclf, 
and  without  alTdlancc,  to  declare  againft  the  legions  of  Gaul. 
After  a  liege  of  feven  m.ontliE,  they  ftorincd  and  plundered 
this  unfortunate  city,  already  walled  by  famine;  nor  was 
it  reftorcd  till  the  reign  of  Dioclcfian.  The  country  from 
Chalons  to  Autun  is  very  rich  in  vineyards  and  cornfields, 
and  prefents,  by  its  lofty  hills  and  fwclling  o\itline,  a  pidu- 
rcfque  fcene.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  road  which  winds 
over  hills,  that  is  covered  with  an  underwood  of  broom,  and 
crowned  with  a  foreft  of  birch  and  fir-trees.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  handfomc  building.  N.  lat.  46°  yj\if%" .  E.  long.  4' 
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AUTURA,  in  Anc'utU  Gi'cgraphy,  a  river  of  Galha  Cel- 
tica,  now  the  Eure,  which  falls  into  the  Seine  on  the  fouth 
fide. 

AUTZ,  \n  Gi-cgrapby,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland, 
thirty-fix  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Guldingen. 

AUVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diflrid  of  St. 
Menehould,  thirteen  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Chalons. 

AUVERGKE,  a  province  of  France,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, but  now  forming  the  two  departments  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  and  Cantal,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Forez,  on  the- 
north  by  Bourbonnois,  on  the  well  by  Limofin,  Qiicrcy,  a^id 
La  Manche,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Rouerguc,  and  the  Ce- 
vennes.  Its  extent  from  fouth  to  north  is  about  forty 
French  leagues,  and  from  weft  to  call  thirty.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne.  I'lie  fo'iner  ia  cold  and 
mountainous,  and  yet  has  excellent  paflure?,  and  fupplies 
many  large  cattle  ;  the  latter,  to  which  belongs  the  valky 
of  liimagne,  and  by  which  appellation  it  has  fometimes  been 
diflinguiihed,  is  a  fertile  and  pleafant  eountrY,  abounding  in 
wine,  grain,  fruit,  and  hemp.  Auvergne  fupplies  Lyons 
»nd  Paris  with  fat  cattle  ;  a  large  quantity  of  check  xi 
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made  in  this  province  ;  and  it  has  feveral  marufaflures.     It 
has  mints  of  lilver,  iron,  lead,   and  coali.      Its  princ  pal  ri- 
vers are  the  AUIer,  the  Dordognc,  and  the  Alagnon  ;  whirR 
Ice.       'I'he   capital   of    the    whole    province    is    Clermout. 
'I"hc  bafaltic  mountains  of  this  ancient  province  are  famous; 
and  have  been  afcribed  by  fonie  tmintnt  naturalifts  to  vol- 
canoes; but  as  they  confill  chi..1)  of  bafaltic  colnmnj  and 
elevations,    others,   among  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  beft 
judges,   allege  that  they  have  no  claim  to  a  volcanic  origiir. 
'i'holo  of  Auvergne  arc  too  cxtti.fivc  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  fingle  volcano,  and  it  would  be  too  bold  a  conjecture  to 
attribute  them  to  a  chain  of  volcanoes.   "  Tlie  northern  part 
of  the  chain  is  flyled  liie  I'uy  de  Dome,   while  the  fonthcrn 
is  crilLd  that  of  Cantal.     The  Monts  d'Or  form  the  centre, 
and  arc  the  higheil  mountains  in  France.     The  chief  eleva- 
tion is  that  of  the   Puy  de  Sanfi,   which  rifes  about  6,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fca,  while  the  Puy  de  Dome  is 
about  5COO,  and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,   the  hi'ghefl  of  that 
part,  is  about  6,2cofeet.      Near  the  Puy  de  Saiifi  is  I'Ango, 
that   gigantic   mountain,   and    Ecorchadc,    a   flialtered  and 
wrecked  elevation.     The  Plomb  du  Cantal  is  alfo  accompa- 
nied by  bold  rivals,   as  the  Puy  de  Giiou,  Ic  Col-de-Cabrc, 
le  Puy  Mari,   and  the  Violent.     This  enormous  affemblage 
of  rocks  covers  an  extent  of  about  120  miles,  and  according 
to   the   French  authors,   is  chiefly   bafaltic.     'I'he   Puy   dc 
Sanfi  is  capped  with  almofl  perpetual  fnow,   followed  in  the 
defcent  by  naked  rocks  and  ancient  pines  ;   from  its  fide 
iffues,  from  two  fourccs,  the  river  Dordogne,  and  many  pic- 
turefque  cafcades  devolve  amidll  bafaltic  columns.     On  the 
23d  of  June,  1727,   Pradines,  a  village  on  the  flopc  of  one 
of  thcfe  mountains,  was  totally  overwhelmed  bv  its  fall ;  the 
whole  mountain  with  its  bafaltic  columns  rolling  into  the 
valley.     I'he  inhabitants  were  fortunately  engaged  in  the 
celebration  of  Midfummer  eve,  round  a  bonfire  at  fome  dif- 
tance.     Thefe  mountains  are  in  winter  exjofed  to  dreadful 
fnowy  hurricanes,  called  ytc'irs,  which  in  a  few  hours  oblite- 
rate the  ravines,  and  even  the  precipices,  and  defcending  to 
t'l'.e  paths  and  flreets,  confine  the  iniiabitants  to  their  dwel- 
lings, till  a  communication  can  be  opened  with  their  neigh- 
bours, fometimes  in  the  form  of  an  arch  under  the  vail  mafs 
of  fnow.      Wretched  the  traveller  who  is  thus  overtaken: 
his   path   difappears,  the  precipice  cannot  be  dillinguifhtd 
from  the  level  ;  if  he  Hand  he  is  chilled,   and  buried  if  he 
proceed  :   his  eye-fight  fails  amidll   the  fnowy  darknefs  ;  his 
relpiratinn  is  impeded  ;   his  head  becomes  giddy  ;  he  falls 
and  perilhes.      In  fummer,   thunder  dorms  are  frequent  and 
terrible,  and  accompanied  with  torrents  of  large  I  ail,  which 
dellrov  the  fruits  and  flocks,  which  for  fix  months  pailure 
on  the  mountain!,   guarded  by  fliephcrds,  who  have  tempo- 
rary  cabins  of  turf  and  reed,   ll)lcd   buionj."     Pinkertoii'i 
Mod.  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

Auvergne,  in  the  revohit'ons  of  France,  formerly  main- 
tained a  jufl  pre-eminence  among  the  independent  flate* 
end  cities  of  Gaid.  The  brave  and  numerous  iiihabi- 
arts  difplayed  a  fiiignlar  trophy,  which  was  the  fv.ord  of 
C^lar  himfelf,  which  he  had  lofl  when  he  was  repulfed 
before  the  walls  ol-  Gcrgovia.  As  the  common  oftspring 
of  Troy,  they  maintained  a  paternal  aliiaii,;e  with  the 
Romans  ;  and  if  each  province  iiad  imitated  tiic  courage 
and  lovalty  of  Auvergne,  the  fall  of  the  weftern  cmpii-e 
might  have  been  prevented  or  delayed.  They  firmly  main- 
tained the  fidelity  which  they  had  reluclantly  fworn  to 
the  Vifigoths  ;  but  when  their  biaveft  nobles  had  fallen  in 
the  baulc  of  Poiftiers,  they  accepted,  without  rcfillancc,  a 
vh-.torious  and  catholic  fovereign.  Th.is  cafy  and  valuable 
cjnquctl  \ra«  atchievcd,  and  poffeffcd  by  Thcodoric,  the 
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efdeft  fon  of  Clovis.  At  length,  however,  Ch^'tlehert,  the 
king  of  Paris  was  tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  and  be;uity 
of  Auvergne  ;  and  on  the  h\(e  report  tliat  their  lawtul 
fovereign  wad  flaln  in  Germany,  tlie  city  and  diocefe  were  be- 
trayed by  the  grandfon  of  Sidoniii?  Apulhnaiis.  Childebert 
enjoved  this  clandelline  viaory.  Thcodoric  having  promit- 
ed  to  the  Franks  of  Auftrafia  the  potrtiVioii  of  thu  rich 
and  prodnftivc  country,  forfeited  tlie  allegiance  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  devoted  them  to  dcftriidion.  His  troop^,  rein- 
forced by  the  tiercell  barbarians  of  Germany,  fpreaJ  dcfo- 
lation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne,  and  two  places 
only,  the  ftrong  caftlc  of  Mcroliac,  and  the  holy  ihrine  of 
St.  Julian  at  Brivas  oi-  Brioude,  were  faved  or  redeemed 
from  their  licentious  fury.  Before  the  Aullrafian  army  re- 
treated from  Auvergne,  Theodoric  exacted  fome  pledges  of 
the  future  loyalty  of  a  people,  whcfe  jull  hatred  could  only 
be  retrained  by  their  fear.  A  ftleft  band  of  noble  youths, 
the  fonsof  the'principal  fenators,  were  delivered  to  the  con- 
queror, as  the  lioilages  of  the  faithof  Childebert  and  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  war,  or  confpiracy, 
thefe  guiltlefs  youths  were  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  fcrvitudc  ; 
and  one  of  them  only,  whofe  name  was  Attains,  efcaped 
by  a  fingular  adventure.    See  Gibbon's  Hift.  vol.vi.  p. 362 — 

369. 

AUVERGNIE,  a  town  of  Swiffeiland,  one  league  fouth 

of  Neufchatcl. 

AUVERNAS,  a  very  deep-coloured  heady  wine,  made 
of  black  railuis  fo  called,  which  comes  from  Orleans.  It  is 
not  fit  to  drink  before  it  is  above  a  year  old  ;  but  if  kept 
two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  excellent. 

AUVIGNY,  N.  Castres  d',    in  Biography,  a  French 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Hainault  in  171 2,  and  in  his  youth 
refided  with  La  Fontaine.       But  engaging  in  the  military 
profefiion,  he  entered  into  a  company   of  hfe-guards,  and 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of   Dettingen,   in   1743.     In  the 
province  of  literature,    he  diilinguiihed  himfelf   by  feveral 
works,  the  principal  of  which  was  "  The  Lives  of  Illullri- 
ous  Men  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Monar- 
chy to  the  prcfent  time."     Of  tiiis  work,   8  volumes  in 
l2mo  appeared  in  the  author's  life-time  ;  two  poflhumous 
volumes  were  pubhflicd  by  his  brother  ;  and  the  pubiicatioa 
has  been  fincc  continued  by  the  abbe  Pereau  and  M.  Turpin. 
The  biographical  llcetches  of  Aiivigny  are  written  with  ani- 
mation and  elegance,   but  they  approach  fo  much  to  fiftion 
that  they  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on  as  hillorical  truth. 
An  abridged  hilloi-y,  written  by  Auvigny,  and  publilhed  in 
two    volumes    i2mo.    is    intitled    "  An    Abridgment    of 
the  Hiftory  of  France,  and  of  the  Roman  Hillory,  in  quef- 
tion  and  anfwer.  '     In  1735,  he  publilhed,  in  five  volumes 
l2mo.   "  An  Hillory  of  the  City  of  Paris  ;"  but  part  of  the 
fourth  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  were  written  by  M.  de  la 
Barre.     The  prir.cipal  of  Auvigny's  works  of  imagination 
is    "  Memoirs  of  Madame  de   Barneveldt."     Nouv.  Did. 
Hift. 

AUVILLARD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of 
a  canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Valence;  13  miles  foulh-eall 
of  Agen,  and  two  fouth  of  Valence.  N.  lat.  44*^  3'.  E.  long. 
d"  48'. 

AUVILLERS-LES-FORGES,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  dillrid  of  Rocroi,  ten  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Me- 
zieres.  i 

AVUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Callaici,    whofe  courfe  lay  from  eaft  to 
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itfelf  into  the  fca  towards  the 


weft,  and  which  difcharged 
north. 

AUW,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Aullria,  fcatcd  on  the  Danube ;  ten  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Gicin. 

AUWAWA,  in  Ichthyology.     See  Balistes  Klfinii. 

AUX,  in  AJlrunomy.      See  Auges. 

Some  ufe  aux  to  denote  the  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted 

between  the  firlt   point  of  Aries,  and  the  point  wherein  the 

fun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  its  greatell  dillance  Irom  the  earth. 

Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  222. 

AUXACIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  io 
Scythia,  beyond  mount  Iraaus,  and  to  the  welt  ot  Ifledon 
Scythica. 

AUXENTIUS,  in  Biography,  an  Arian  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  century. 
In  the  contcli  betA'cen  the  Arians  and  Catholics,  he  was 
advanced  by  the  emperor  Conftantius  to  the  fee  of  Milan. 
By  Hilary,  bifliop  of  Poidtiers,  he  was  accufed  to  the  em» 
ptror  Valeiitiiiian,  as  an  enemy  of  Chrill,  and  a  blafphemer; 
and  ill  order  to  filence  his  enemies,  he  made  a  declaration  of 
his  faith,  with  whicii  the  emperor  was  fatisfied.  But  the 
Catholics  proceeded  againil  him,  and  a  council,  which  was 
held  at  Rome  by  pope  Damalus,  in  368,  excommunicated 
him.  He  was  alfo  condemned  by  Athanafius,  and  the  pre- 
lates of  Gaul  at  the  fame  time.  However,  he  retained 
the  fee  of  Milan  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  374,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Ambrofe.     Cave,  H.  L.  tom.  i.  p.  214. 

AUXERRE,  in  Geography,  a  city  of  France,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  the  Yoiinc,  feattd  advantageouliy 
for  trade,  on  the  lide  of  a  hill,  near  the  Yonne,  which  wafhcs 
its  walls.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
and  capital  of  a  country  called  Auxerrois.  The  epifcopal, 
palace  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  France.  N.  lat. 
47"  47'  57"-   L.  long.  3°  34'  6".  _ 

AUXERROIS,  a  name  given  before  the  revolution  to  a 
countryof  France,  in  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  ealt  and  north  by  Champagne,  north- well  by  Niver- 
nois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  reft,  of  Burgundy,  about  nine 
leagues  long  and  i\\e  broad.     Its  capital  was  Auxerre. 

AUXESIS,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  worftiipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egina,  and  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
Paufanias. 

AuxEsis,  aujntj-if,  increafe,  m  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
any  thing  is  magnified  too  much.  See  Amplification, 
and  Increment. 

AUXILIARY,  any  thing  that  is  helping  or  aflifting  to 
another.  For  an  account  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
Romans,  fee  Alliance. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  in  Grammar,  are  fuch  as  help  to  af- 
certain  or  limit  the  ftnfe  of  others ;  that  is,  are  prefixed  to 
them  to  form  or  denote  their  moods  or  tenfes. 

Such,  in  Euglilh,  are   have,  am,  or  be ;    in  French,  eire 

and  avoir ;  in  Italian,  ho,  and  fnno,   &c The  auxiliary  atn 

fupplies  the  want  of  Passives  in  our  language. 

All  the  modern  languages  we  know  of  make  ufe  of  aux- 
iliary verbs.  The  realon  is,  that  the  verbs  thereof  do  not 
change  their  terminations  or  endings,  as  thofe  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  denote  the  difterent  tenfes  or  times  of  being, 
doing,  or  futfering  ;  nor  the  different  moods  or  manners  of 
their  lufFering,  &c. :  fo  that,  to  fupply  this  dcfeft,  recourfc 
is  had  to  different  auxiliary  verbs. 

Befi'les  the  perfcft  auxiliary  verbs,  we  have  feveral  defec- 
tive ones  J  ?.s  ilo,  ivill,  Jhall,  may,  can,  and  have;  which,  by 
charging  ;he  terminations,  fave  the  neceflity  of  changing 
thofe  of  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  added.     Thus,  inltcad 
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of  e^^o  uro,  tu  uris,  tile  urit,  Isfc.  we  fay,  I  do  burn,  thou 
do/l  burn,  he  tlotb  burn,  &c. 

The  verbs  have,  be,  iviH,  and  do,  when  they  are  uncon- 
ncfted  with  a  principal  verb,  exprtflcd  or  underftood,  are 
not  auxiharies,  but  principal  verbs;  as,  we /^aw  enough  ; 
I  am  grateful ;  he  tvilts  it  to  be  fo ;  they  do  as  they  plcafe  ; 
and  in  this  view,  they  aifo  have  their  auxiliaries  ;  as,  IJhall 
have  enough  ;  I  iviU  be  g.ateful,  ficc.  Mun-ay's  Eng. 
Gram.  p.  76. 

AUXILIUM,  inZ-flw.     SeeAiD. 

AuxiLjuM  curitt,  fignifies  an  order  of  court,  for  the 
fummoning  of  one  party  at  the  fuit  of  another. 

AuxiLiJM  adjilium  tnilitem  faciendum,  'velJUiam  marilan- 
dam,  was  a  writ  dircfled  to  the  fhcrifF  of  every  comity, 
where  the  king  or  other  lord  had  any  tenants,  to  levy  of 
them  reafonable  aid,  towards  the  knighting  of  his  cldtlt 
fon,  or  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter. 

AUXIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned by  Florus. 

AUXIMIS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  C^farienfis. 
Ptolemy. 

AUXIMUM,  or  AuxvMUM,  OsiMO,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Picenum,  foutli  of  Ancona.  It  was  a  Roman  co- 
lony. 

AUXO,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  two  graces 
worihipped  by  the  Athenians.     See  Hegemone. 

AUXORS,  in  Geography,  a  name  given  before  the  late 
divilion,  to  a  territory  of  France,  of  which  Semuren-Auxois 
was  the  capital. 

AUXON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  and  chief  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Ervy  ;  4! 
leagues  fouth  of  Troves,  and  1 4  north  of  Ervy. 

AUXONNE,  a  town  of  France,  ixi  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d'Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  and  ieat  of  a 
tribunal,  in  the  diftricl  of  St.  Jean  de  Lofne,  feated  in  a 
plain  near  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Saone.  It  is  lurrounded  by 
a  double  wall  built  in  the  17th  century,  and  has  a  bridge 
of  23  arches  over  theSoane,  fcrving  for  the  paflage  of  the 
waters  when  the  river  overflows  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  is  a  caufcway  of  2250  paces  in  length  ;  5j  leagues 
E.S.E.  of  Dijon.   N.  lat.  47°ii'24".   E.  long.  5^  23' 35". 

AUXY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltricl 
of  Montreuil  ;  three  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Hefdin. 

AuxY,  in  the  French  Mamifadurcs,  a  name  given  to  that 
fort  of  wool  which  is  fpun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbe- 
ville, by  thofe  workmen  who  are  called  houpiers.  It  is  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  wool,  which  is  commonly  ufcd  to 
make  the  fineft  (lockings. 

AUZ  AGUREL,  or  Aus s  AG u R E L,  in Gra^ra/^jf,  a  town 
of  Afi!ca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Adtl,  reckoned  by  lome  the 
capital,  and  lituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Hav\afh.  See 
Apel. 

AUZANCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  ditlrid  of 
Evaux,  feated  on  a  hill,  furrounded  with  por.ds  ;  25  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Gueret,  and  nine  fouth  of  Evaux.. 

AUZARA,  OsARA,  in  ylncient  Geogr^nly,  a  town  of 
Afn,  in  Syria;  or  according  to  Ptolemy,  1:1  /:■  rabia  Defcrta, 
S.  S.  E.  of  Circcfiura  ;  fituated  on  the  wiReni  bank  of  the 
Euphrates. 

AUZATA,  AuzA,  or  Auzia,  a  rown  of  Libya,  built 
according  to  Jofephus,  in  his  "  A' tujiiities,"  by  Ithobaal, 
king  of  the  Tynans  ;  fituaied,  ae  ording  to  Ptolemy,  in 
the  interior  of  Mauritania  C^fmiKnl'is,  to  the  eaft  of  a  lake 
from  which  flowed  the  nvcr  C>unaiaph.    It  was  the  capital 
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oF  the  Aufes,  who  were  fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  river 
Triton.  Tacitus  iiifurmi  us,  rhat  it  was  built  in  a  fmall 
plain,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  barren  forefts  of  immtnfe 
extent.  The  ruins  of  this  city  were  called  bv  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs  "  Scur  Guflan,"  or  ««  the  walls  of  the  An- 
telopes ;"  a  great  part  of  which,  flanked  at  proper  diftances 
with  little  fquare  towers,  is  (till  remaining. 

AUZILy,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  ihe  de- 
partment of  the  Aveiron,  and  cliief  place  of  a  canton  ia 
tlie  dillrift  of  Albin  ;  15  miles  north-weft  of  Rhodcz. 

AUZON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diHrift  of 
Bnoude,  on  the  Ailier,  fix  miles  north  of  Brioude. 

AUZOUTj  AuRiA.N,  in  Biography,  a  French  mathe- 
matician  of  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  the  liril  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Rouen, 
and  died  in  1693.  Some  have  afcribcd  to  him  the  honour 
of  liaving  invented  the  Micrometer;  but  he  is  morejuft'.y 
entitled  to  the  praife  of  having  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  it,  ia  purfuaiice  of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  M. 
Huygens,  and  the  marquis  of  Malva/:a.  (See  Microme- 
ter.) Auzout's  treatifc  on  this  fubjeft  was  pubHfhcd  in 
1667,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
for  1693,  torn.  vii.  Auzout  was  alfo  concerned  with  M. 
Picard  in  the  important  dilcovery  of  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  tclcfcope  to  the  quadrant,  which  has  been  highly 
ufcful  to  allronomers.  It  has  been  faid,  particularly  by  M. 
de  la  Hire,  that  M.  Auzout  had  a  principal  part  in  this  dif- 
covery  ;  but  from  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  M.  Picard, 
in  his  "  Figure  de  la  Terre,"  the  reader  cannot  hefitate  in 
pronouncing  M.  Picard  himfelf  to  have  been  the  original  and 
fole  author.  It  appears,  however,  from  fev-ral  fragments 
of  letters  in  a  correfpondence  between  our  ioijcnious  but 
unfortunate  countryman  Mr.  Gafcoignc,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Marilon-Moor,  and  Me!Trs.  Horrox  and  Crab- 
tree,  and  which  are  recorded  by  Derham,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1723  (vol.48,  p.  190.},  that  the  method  of  conftruAing 
a  micrometer,  and  alfo  of  applying  telcfcopic  fights  to  qua- 
drants, was  known  to  him  before  ihe  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
But  as  thefe  two  important  dilcoveries  were  not  pubhfhed 
even  in  England,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  made 
known  on  the  continent  at  this  early  period;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Auzout  and  Picard  might  alfo  have  a  juil 
claim  to  the  honour  of  being  original,  though  not  the  firft 
inventors.  The  honour  of  having  difcovercd  the  method  of 
applying  the  telcfcope  to  aftronomical  inllruments  in  the  year 
1665,  was  alfo  claimed  by  Dr.  Hooke.  ^L  Auzout  pubr 
hihcd  "  An  Ephemeris  of  the  Comet  of  1665  ;"  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Abbe  Charles  on  the  Obfer\ations  of  Cam- 
pani,"  in  1665;  his  "  Treat ife  on  the  Micrometer,"  in 
1667;  and  fome  "  Remarks  on  the  Machine  of  Hooke." 
Thele  three  lall  pieces  were  contained  111  the  6th  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy.  Montucla,  Hill,  Mathem. 
t.  ii.   p.  569—572. 

AW,  ill  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  id  the  county 
of  Bregentz,   25  miles  S.  E.  of  Brcgeiitz, 

AWA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  a  province  of  the  fame 
name. — Alio,  a  town  of  l\rlja,  in  the  province  of  Irak; 
28  leagues  fuuth  of  Cafhin. 

AWAIT,  in  our  old  Slatulet,  is  ufed  to  fignify  what  we 
now  call  waylaying,  or  lying  in  ivait,  t«  execute  fome  raif- 
chief.  lu  Hat.  13  R.  II.  c.  i.  it  is  ordained,  that  no  char- 
ter of  pardon  (hall  be  allowed  before  any  juftice,  for 
the  death  of  any  man  (lain  by  u-wait,  or  malice  prepenfcd, 
&c. 

AWARD,  in  Laiu,  the  judgment  of  fome  perfoa  who 


AWN 

»s  neither  aifigncd  by  law,  nor  appointed  by  the  judge, 
for  ending  a  iratter  in  controvcrlV  ;  but  is  chofen  by 
the  parties  themfelvts  tiiut  are  at  varuuice.  See  Arsitra- 
riov. 

AWATChlA,  in  Ormdoh^,  a  fprcics  of  ^Iotacilla, 
that  inhabits  Kan-.tlchatka.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour  ;  chin 
and  broaft  wliite,  fpotted  with  black  ;  middle  of  the  belly 
and  lores  wlatc  ;  primary  quill-fcathers  bordered  with  white; 
tail-feathers  jrange  at  the  bafe.   Arft.  Zool. — 'Gmehn. 

AW.ATSKA,  in  Gccgropljy.    See  Avatscha. 

AWCHAll,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  prevince  of  Adir- 
b;it/an,  50  leagues  S.  W.  of  Tauris. 

AWE,    a  river  of  Scotland,    in    the    Highlands.     See 

LOCII-AWE.. 

A-WEIGH,  in  Sea- Language,  the  fame  as  A-trip,  when 
applied  to  the  anchor. 

AWENYDHION,  in  Br'u'i/Ij  Jnllquliy,  a  name  that 
was  given  to  certain  perfons  in  Wales,  and  derived  from 
jliueii,  was,  of  conrfe,  exprcffivc  of  poetical  raptures.  Thtfe 
perfons,  when  coi.fulted  about  any  thing  doubtful,  appeared 
iu  be  inflamed  with  a  high  degree  of  enthufiafm,  and  even 
to  be  pofTcfrcd  by  an  invifibic  fpirit.  They  were  neither 
hafty,  nor  very  direft  and  explicit  in  their  anfvvers,  or  in  the 
folution  of  the  difficulties  that  were  propofed  to  them  ;  but 
in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  wild  circumlocution,  the  required 
anfwer  or  folution  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  iome 
turn  or  digrefiion  in  the  fpcech,  which  was  thought  to 
imply  or  exprefs  it.  Thefe  perfons  were  at  length  ri)ufed 
from  their  feeming  extacy  as  from  a  deep  deep,  and  they 
were  compelled  as  it  were,  by  violence,  to  return  to  their 
natural  condition.  When  perfons  of  this  defcription  reco- 
vered their  reafon,  after  an  apparent  and  temporary  aliena- 
tion of  mind,  they  did  not  recollect  any  of  thofe  circumltances 
that  had  occurred,  or  of  the  words  which  ihey  had  uttered 
during  their  extacy.  If  they  were,  therefore,  again  con- 
fiilted  about  the  fame  fubjed,  they  would  exprefs  them- 
felves  in  very  different  words.  The  gift,  v.hich  tiicy  pof- 
fefied,  was  conferred  upon  them,  as  th^y  imagined,  in  their 
fleep,  and  the  mode  of  communication  teemed,  fays  Giral- 
dus,  as  if  new  milk  or  honey  was  poured  into  their  mouths  ; 
to  others,  as  if  a  written  fcroU  had  been  put  into  their 
mouths  ;  and  when  they  awoke,  they  knew  and  declared 
that  they  had  been  endowed  with  this  extraordinary  fpirit 
of  divination.  Some  gift,  refembling  that  to  which  the 
Awenydhion  of  Wales  pretended,  has  been  long  known  in 
Scotland,  imdtr  tlie  denomination  of  Shcond  Sighi.  War- 
rington's Hift.  Wales,  p.  102,  &c. 

AWERRI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  uame,  about  23  leagues  irom 
Benin  to  the  fouth. 

AWIN-EA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifts  in  lake 
Ea,  in  the  province  of  Donegal,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  fevcn 
miles  north  of  Killcbcgs. 

AWK.    See  Auk. 

AWL,  or  AuL,  a  fhoemaker's  implement,  wherewith 
holes  are  bored  in  leather,  to  faciiitife  the  Hitching  or  few- 
ing  the  fame. — The  blade  of  the  awl  is  ufually  a  little 
£at,  and  bending;  and  the  point  ground  to  an  acute  angle. 

AWME,  or  AuME,  a  Dutch  mcafure  of  capacity 
for  liquids  ;  containing  eighty?crZ..nj,  or  twenty  -jerges,  or 
verteeh  :  anfwering  to  what  in  England  is  called  a  tierce, 
or  one-fixth  of  a  ton  of  France,  or  one-fcventh  of  an  Englilh 
ton.     Arbuth.  Tab.  33. 

AWN,  Arista,  i  1  So.'any,  the  needle-like  briftles  which 
form  beards  of  different  forts  cf  grafs  or  grain,  as  wheat, 
ii^tlcy,  kc.     The   word  is,  in  fomc  diftricls,  pronounced 


A  X  A 

Aih.  It  is  fometimej  ufed  to  fignify  a  (harp  point  termi- 
nating a  leaf.     See  Arista. 

AWNING,  on  board  a  fiiip,  is  when  a  fail,  a  tarpaulin, 
or  the  like,  is  hung  over  any  part  of  the  :hip,  above  the 
decks,  to   keep  off  the  fun,  rain,  or  wind. 

Awnings  are  made  of  canvas.  The  length  of  the  main 
deck  awrii'.g  is  from  the  centre  of  the  fore-maft  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  main -mail  ;  the  width  corrcfponds  to  the  breadthi 
of  the  (hip,  taken  at  the  main-mail,  foremaft,  and  at  the  mid- 
way between.  The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  awning  is  from 
the  Centre  of  the  main-niafl  to  the  centre  of  the  roizcn-maii  ; 
and  the  width  anfwers  to  the  breadths  of  tiie  fnip,  at  the 
main-maft,  miitn-maft,  and  at  the  midwi.y  between.  Tlie 
length  of  the  poop,  or  after-awning,  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  mizen-mall  to  the  cnfign-ltaff,  about  feven  feet  above 
the  deck;  and  the  width  is  formed  agreeably  to  the  breadths 
of  the  (hip,  taken  at  the  tnizen-maft,  the  tailarel,  and  at 
the  midway  between.  Tlie  canvas  is  cut  to  the  given  breadthj 
of  the  awning,  allowing  about  nine  inches  to  hang  down 
on  each  iide,  which  is  fomctimes  fcoUoped  and  bound  with 
green  baize,  and  is  fewed  together  with  an  inch  feam,  and 
tabled  all  round  with  a  two  or  three  inch  tabling.  Half 
the  diameter  of  the  malls  is  cut  out  in  the  middle  at  each 
end,  and  lacing-holes  are  made  acrofs  the  ends  to  conneft 
one  awning  to  another.  On  the  upper  part,  along  the 
middle  and  fides,  is  fewed  a  one  inch  and  half  or  two  inch 
rope,  to  which  the  trucks  are  fewed  at  about  three  Quar- 
ters of  a  yard  afunder.  A  thimble  is  fpliced  ii.  each  end  of 
the  rope.  Sometimes  curtains  are  made  to  hang  to  the 
fides  of  the  awnings,  of  the  fame  length  as  the  awnings. 
Their  depth  is  taken  from  the  fides  of  the  awning  to  the 
gun-wale,  fuppofing  the  awning  to  be  in  its  place.  The 
feams  and  tablings  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  awnings, 
and  lacing-holes  are  made  along  the  upper  tabling  of  the 
curtain,  and  the  fide  tabling  of  the  awning.  Gierke's  Elem. 
and  Praftice  of  Rigging,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  230. 

In  the  long-boat  they  make  an  awning,  by  bringing  the 
fail  over  the  yard  and  Hay,  and  booming  it  out  with  the 
boat-hook. 

AX,  a  carpenter's  inflrumcnt,  ferving   to  hew  wood 

The  ax  differs  from  the  joiner's  hatchet,  in  that  it  is  much 
larger,  and  heavier,  as  lerving  to  hew  large  ftuff ;  audits 
edge  tapering  into  the  middle  of  its  blade. — It  is  furnilhtd 
with  a  long  handle  or  helve,  as  being  to  be  ufed  with  both 
hands. 

Ax,  in  GtOgraphv,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Arriege,  and  ciiief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift 
of  Tarafcon,  on  the  Arriege  ;  9  leagues  weft  of  Pradts, 
and  41  S.  E.  of  Tarafcon. 

Ax.     See  Axbruige,  and  A.xmisstef,. 

Ax,  Baltic.     See  Celt. 

AXAMENTA,  in  ulntiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
verfes,  or  fongs,  of  the  /alii,  which  they  fung  in  honour  of 
all  men. 

The  word  is  formed  according  to  fome,  from  axare  q.  d. 
nominarc.  Others  will  have  the  carmina  faliaria  to  have 
been  denominated  axamenia,  on  account  of  their  being  writ- 
ten in  jixibvs,  or  on  wooden  tables. 

The  itxametitd  were  not  ccmpofed,  as  fome  have  afferttd, 
but  only  fung  by  the  falii.  The  author  of  them  was 
Kuma  Pompilius  ;  and,  as  the  ftyle  might  not  be  altered, 
they  grew  in  time  fo  obfcure,  that  the  falU  themfelves  did 
not  underftand  thtm.  Varro  fays  they  were  feven  hun- 
dred years  old.     Qjiiint.  Inft.  Or. lib. i.  c.  1 1. 

AxAMENTA,  or  AJJamcnta,  in  Ancient  J^IuJic,  hymns  or 
fongs  performed  wholly  with  human  \oices. 

AXAS, 
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AXAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  interior 
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part  of  New  Albion.  N.  lat.  39°  5'.   W.  lonj;.  1 14^ 

AXAT,  or  AzAT,  a  town  of  Fi-ance,  in  tiie  department 
of  the  Aude,  and  chief  phce  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillnct  of 
Qiiillan,  on  the  Aude  ;  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Carcaf- 
fonne,  and  five  S.  S.  E.  of  Quillan. 

AXBERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Neri- 
cia. 

AXBRIDGE,   a   town   of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Somcrfct,    about    eight  miles    nortli   of    Wells,   and    151 
weft  of  London.     The   river  Ax  divides  the  bridge   from 
Over-Weare,  and  gives   the    place   its  appellation.       This 
town  is  pleafantly  fituatcd  at  the  fouth-wellern  roots  of  the 
dark   Mendip   hills.      It  has  a  corporation   confiiling  of  a 
mayor,    baihff,    eight    capital    burgeflcs,     and    twenty-two 
common  councilmcn  ;  and  lent  members  to  parliament,   till 
excufed  at   the   requeft  of  the  inhabitants,   in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the   third.      Its  market  for  corn,  fiiecp,  pigs,  ^cc. 
is  on  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  are  held  here  annually  for  the 
fale  of  cattle  and  cheefe.      Its  only  manufaiilure  is  knit-hofe, 
in   which   a   great  number  of  families  is    employed.     The 
church   is   particularly   noted  fr,r  its   beautiful  and  uniform 
architefture,    and  for  the  llately  monuments  which  it  con- 
tains.     Moll   of  them   are   ereited  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prowfe  family,   many   of  whom  were    interred  within  the 
walls.     This  town  contains   190  houfes,  and  icoo  inhabi- 
tants.    About  two  miles  call  of  Axbridge  is  the  village 
of  Cheddtr  which  is  celebrated  for  its  Sne  cheefe  ;  and  tx- 
traordinary  rocks  or  cliffs.     The  viUage  is  fitualcd  .under 
Mendip  hills,  having  the  flat  moors  which  extend  to  Glafton- 
bury  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  a  high  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
north.     The   Chedder  chffs  feem  to   have    been  the  effeci 
of    fome    great    convulfion     of    nature,    which     rent     the 
hill  afunder  and  formed   an   opening  or  chafm  completely 
through   it.      This  chafm  i«  now  appropriated  to  a  road, 
which  leads  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  having  its 
fides  formed  b-y  the  high  craggy  rocks.     The   length  of 
this  gap  is  nearly  two  miles,   in  a  winding  direction.     In 
many    parts  the  cliffs  rife   to  the  height  of  full   300  feet, 
quite  perpendicularly,  fome  terminating  in  bold  pinnacles, 
others  in  irregular  fragments  like  fliattered  battlements,  and 
others  impending  over  head  in  an  awful  manner.     Yews  pro- 
jedl  out  of  feveral  of  the  fiffures,  forming  lofty  canopies,  and 
many  of  the  rocks  wear  long  mantles  of  i\'y,  which  produce 
a   pitturefque  appearance,  and  form  a  pleafing  coiitraft  to 
the  craggy  nakednefs  of  others.     The  romantic  and  grand 
appearance  of  thcfe  rocks  attrafts  the  notice  of  many  tra- 
vellers.    Mendip  hQls,  which  are  often  called  the  alps  of 
Somerfetfhire,  abound  with  lead  and  calamine,  and  hke  the 
fimilar  hills  of  Derbyfhire,  contain  many  vaft  caverns  and 
fnbteiTaneous  vaults.     Various  coralloid  relics  are  found  in 
this   limeftone.     Several   curious   plants  are   alfo    obtained 
here,  among  which  the  following  are  the  moft  rare  ;  Jiauthtt 
cufiiu  (Chedder    Pink)  d.   aretiarws,   and   thahdrum    minus. 
Maton's  Obfervations  on  the  Wcftern  Counties,  and  Collin- 
fon's  Hiftory  of  Somerfetfhire. 

AXEL,  a  ftrongly  fortified  tawn  of  Flanders ;  it  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Naflau,  in 
1586  ;  nine  leagues  W.  of  Antwerp.  N.  lat.  51°  15'.  E. 
long.  3°  45'. 

AXENS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol  ; 
nine  miles  S.  W.  of  Infpruck. 

AXHOLM,  an  irtand  of  England,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Lincoln  fhire,  formed  by  the  rivers  Trent,  Idel  and  Dan, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad  ;  the  lower  part  is 
marihy  ;  the  middle  part  fertile,  and  produces  flax  in  abun- 


dancf.     The  chief  town,  or  rather  village,  thinly  inhabited, 
is  called  jlrey. 

AXIA,  in  yfnc'unl  Geography,   a  town  of  Greece,  in  the 

country  of  the  Locrian  Ozoliani Alfo,   a  town  of   Italy, 

in  Etruria  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  ylxiala. 

AXL-\CA,  a  town  of  Sarrr.atia,  to  the  left  of  the  river 
Sagaris,  and  north  ol  OdelTus  (Oczakow). 

AXIACES,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  a  little 
above  Dacia  :  and  the  people  who  inhabited  the  dillrifl  to 
the  right  of  this  river  were  called  ylxind. 

AXIC.A,  or  AziCA,  an  ancient  town  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

AXILLA,  m  jinalomy,  or  Ala,  the  cavity  under  the 
upper-part  of  the  arm  ;  commonly  called  the  arm-pit. 
The  word  is  a  diminutive  ol  axis,  q.  d.  /ii.'/e  axis. 
Abctfles  in  the  axilhe  are  ufually  dangerous  ot  account 
of  the  many  blood -vtflTe Is,  lymphatics,  nerves  &.c.  thci-c- 
ahout,  which  form  feveral  large  plexus. — Bv  the  ancient 
laws,  criminals  were  to  he  hanged  by  the  axilla  if  they  were 
under  the  age  of  puberty. 

AiiLLA,  in  Botany,  is  the  fpace  comprehended  between 
the  ftems  of  plants  and  their  leaves. 

Hunce  we  fay,  thofe  flowers  grow  in  the  axillse  of  the 
leaves  ;  i.  e.  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  or  jull  within  the  an- 
gles of  their  pedicles. 

AXILLARY,  in  jlnatomy,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
the  axilU,  or  lies  near  them. 

Axillary  Artery,  a  certain  portion  of  the  great  artery 
which  fuppiics  the  upper  part  of  the  the  trunk,  and  upper 
extremity.     See  Art  Ear,  Di/tribution  of  thofe  Veffels. 

Axillary  Vein,  a  certain  extent  of  the  vein  cor.'-efpond- 
ing  to  the  above-mentioned  arteiy.  See  the  account  of  Uie 
Diflribution  of  the  Veiks. 

Axillary  Nerves,  are  branches  of  the  four  lower  cer- 
vical and  firft  dorfid,  which  form  a  plesus  in  the  axillae.  See 
Nerve,  Dijhilution  of. 

Axii-LAKY  G.'anJs,  the  glands  belonging  to  the  abforb> 
ing  veffels  which  are  fituatcd  in  the  axilli.  See  Abso&b* 
I  .\  G  Vessels,  Djjiribufion  of. 

Axillary  Leaves,  in  Botany.     See  Leaf. 
AXIM,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  diftriift  or  canton  of  Africa, 
on    the   Gold  Coail,  between  cape   ApoUonia,   and   Trea 
Puntas.     The   chmate   is  unhealthy,  being  fo  moid,  that, 
according  to   the  proverb   of  the  country,  it  rains    eleven 
months  and  twenty-nine  days  in  the  year.     The  maize,  on 
account  of  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  is  neither  plentiful  nor 
excellent  ;  but  it  produces  a  great  qnantity  of  rice,   which 
is  exported  to  all  the  kingdonis  of  the  Coaft,  in  exchange 
for  miUet,  yams,  potatoes,  and  palm-oil  ;  and  it  pelds  alfn 
water-melons,  ananas,  bananas,  cocoa?,  oranges,  two  kinds  of 
lemons,  and  all  forts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Axim  alfo 
produces  great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  (heep,  goats,  and 
tame  pigeons,   as  well  as  other  fowls.     The  whole  country- 
is  filled  with  populous  villages  ;  fome  on  the  fea-fide,  others 
farther  up  the  country  ;  and  all  of  them  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  intermediate  lands  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  foil  is  fo 
fertde  as  richly  to  compenfatc  the  labour  of  the  hulbaadman  : 
befides  which  the  natives  are  wealthy,  from  a  conllant  traf- 
fic they  maintain  in  gold  with  the  Europeans.     The  capital 
of  this  dirtrift  is  Axim,  or  Achombene,   ftanding  under  a 
Dutch   fort,  and  fcreencd  behind  by  a   thick  wood,   that 
covers   the  wliole  dechvity  of  a  neighbouring  hJU.     The 
river  Axim  runs  through  the  town,  and  the  coail  is  defended 
by  a  number  of  fmall-pointed  rocks,  which   projeck  from 
the  ftiore,  and  render  all  accefs  to  it  dangerous.     The  Euro- 
pean fettlenicnts  are,    i.  The  Dutch  fort  of  St.  Anthony, 
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ftandine;  on  a  high  rock,  which  projefls  into  the  fea  in  the 
form  of  a  peninfiila,   and  fo  environed  by  dangerous  Iho.iU 
and  iinpcrccived  rocks,   as   to  be  inaccellible  to  an   enemy 
except  by  land,   on  which  fide  it  is  fortified  by   a  parapet, 
draw-bridge,  and  battery  of  heavy  cannon.     The  Poituguclc 
were  the  "firft  founders  of  this  fettlement ;  but  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  in  1642.     Its  form  is  trian- 
gular;  and  it  has  three  batteries  ;  one  towards  the  fea,  and 
two  towards  the  land.     The  fituation  of  the  fort  is  caft  of 
the    river  Axim,    called  by   the    Portugucfc   Rio    Manco, 
which  is  navigable  only  by  canoes ;   but  it  is  rich  in  gold 
duft,  wadied  down  by  the  ftream  from  the  inland  countries. 
2.  Mount  Manfore,  three  Icr.gues  dillant  from  fore  St.  An- 
thony ;  near    which   is    the    large   and    populous    town    of 
PoCKESO.  Mount  Manfore  is  well  fituatcd  for  a  fort,  being 
the  firft  point  of  c?pe  Tres  Puntas.      Here  the   Brandcn- 
burghera    or    PrniTians   had    one    principal    fatlory,    called 
Frf.dericsbvrgh  :  but   it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,   and 
remained  in   th^-ir  poffcffion.      3.  Cape  Tres   Puntas,  fo 
called   from    its    being    compoftd    of   three   points  or  emi- 
nences, projeding  into  the  fea  ;  on  which  are  the  three  vil- 
lages, Ako-a,   Akron,  and  De  Jufiamma  or  Dickscove. 
See  the  feveral  articles. 

The  government  of  Axim  is  compnfed  of  two  bodies  of 
the  natives :  the  cahoceroes,  or  chief  men  ;  and  the  manceroe?, 
or  young  men.  To  the  former  belongs  the  cognizance  of 
civil  affsTrs;  but  whatever  is  of  general  concern,  and  may 
properly  be  called  national,  appertains  equally  to  both  mem- 
bers of  the  (late.  The  caboceroes  are  lefs  wealthy  in  gold 
and  flaves,  and  of  courfe  Icfs  regarded  by  the  people,  and 
they  are  often  impeached  before  the  bar  of  the  mancerocs  : 
whereas  no  manceroe  can  be  tried  for  crimes  of  a  public 
nature,  but  by  his  own  affembly.  in  the  dillribution  of 
juftice,  there  is  a  great  degree  of  partiality  and  corruption  : 
prtfents  of  gold  or  brandy,  conveyed  to  the  caboceroes, 
enfure  a  favourable  verdirt  •  and  juftice  is  frequently  delayed 
as  well  as  perverted  by  the  influence  of  bribes.  The  defend- 
ant, in  defett  of  fufficient  teftimony  on  either  fide,  by  wit- 
neffes  or  probable  circumftances,  clears  himfclf  by  oath  :  and 
the  oath  of  purgation  is  always  preferred  to  that  of  accufa- 
tion.  As  to  penalties  in  criminal  cafes,  murder  is  pnniflied 
either  by  death  or  a  pecuniary  mulil.  However,  the  fine 
for  murdering  a  flave  is  very  trifling  in  comparifon  to  that 
exafted  for  the  life  of  a  free  man  ;  and  execution  feldom 
takes  place,  unlefs  the  crimmal  be  poor,  and  unable  to  an- 
fwer  the  demands  of  his  judge.  The  only  punifhment  for 
thefts  is  reftitution,  or  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  quality  of 
the  offender :  and  the  creditor  may  feize  on  the  property 
of  the  debtor  to  the  amount  of  twice  the  value  of  what  is 
due  to  him  :  but  the  ufual  method  is  to  fettle  the  account  by 
arbitration,  or  reftitution  of  the  goods  and  chattels  bought. 
Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xiii.   p.  391 — 401. 

AX  IMA,  in  Jndetil  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Per- 
fia  Proper,  or  Perfis.— Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Alps, 
i)elonging  to  the  Centrones.     Ptolemy. 

AXINAE'E,  Axin«;e,  in  Natural  Hlflory,  a  genus  of 
the  MoLLUscA  tribe  [Tejlacea),  eftabliflied  by  Poli,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  fliells  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The  charafter  is 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  animal  ;  the  fliell  it  inhabits  be- 
longs in  the  Linna;an  arrangement  to  the  Arca  gcnur;. 

AXINCES,  in  yiticient  Geography,  the  Bog  or  ylkfou,  a. 
br<re  river  which  traverfed  Sarinatia,  feparated  the  Calhpides 
Axiaci,  to  whom  it  gave  name,  and  difcharged  itlclt  into 
the  Boryfthenes. 

AXINIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mountain  of  Pelopon- 
fiefus,  in  Arcadia. 
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AXTNIUM,  the  name  given  by  Appian  to  an  ancient 
city  of  Spain. 

AXINOMANCY,  Axinomantia.  from  a  Jim, yfcunV,  and 
pavl^ix,  di'viualio,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  or  a  method 
of  foretelHng  future  events  by  means  of  an  ax  or  hatchet. 
This  art  was  in  confiderable  repute  among  the  an- 
cients ;  and  was  perform.d,  according  to  fomc,  by  laying 
an  agatc-ftone  on  a  rtd-hot  hatchet ;  and  alfo  by  fixing  a 
hatchet  on  a  round  ftake,  fo  as  to  be  exaftly  poifed  ;  thea 
certain  formula:  of  devotion  were  pronounced,  and  the 
names  of  fufpeited  perfons  were  repeated,  and  he  at  whofe 
name  the  liatchet  moved  was  pronounced  guilty. 

AXIOM,  Axioma,  from  a|iou,  /  am  'worthy.,  a  felf-evi- 
dent  truth,  or  a  propofition  whofe  truth  every  pcrfon  re- 
ceives at  firft  fight;  and  to  which  the  term  dignity  13  applied, 
on  account  of  its  irnportance  in  a  procefs  ot  reafoning. 
Thefe  axioms  are  felf-evident  truths  that  are  necefiary,  and 
not  limited  to  time  and  place,  but  muft  be  true  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

Thus,  that  the  whale  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  a  thing 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  from  no- 
thing, nothing  can  arife,  are  axioms. 

By  axioms,  called  alfo  maxims,  are  underftood  all  com- 
mon notions  of  the  mind,  whofe  evidence  is  fo  clear  and 
forcible,  that  a  man  cannot  deny  them  without  renouncing 
common  fenfe,  and  natural  reafon. 

Self-evident  propofition?  furuifn  the  firft  principles  of  rea- 
foning; and  it  is  certain,  tl.at  if  in  oar  refearches  we  merely 
employ  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  and  apply  them  properly, 
we  (h?ll  be  in  no  danger  in  advancing  frem  one  difcovery 
to  another.  For  this  we  may  appeal  to  the  writings  of  ma- 
thematicians, which  being  condui^^ed  agreeably  to  this 
ftandard,  inconteftibly  prove  the  liability  of  human  know- 
ledge, when  it  is  made  to  reft  on  fo  fure  a  foundation. 
The  propofitions  of  this  kind  of  fcience  have  not  only 
flood  the  tell  of  ages;  but  they  are  foiind  to  be  attended 
with  that  invincible  evidence,  which  conftr?.ins  the  affent  of 
all  vvlio  confider  the  proofs  by  means  of  which  they  are 
eftablithed. 

Lord  Bacon  propofes  a  new  fcience,  to  confift  of  general 
axioms,  under  the  denomination  oi  philofophia  prima.  For 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  evidence  of  thofe  truths  called 
axioms,  as  well  as  of  their  importance  and  utility  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge  and  truth,  fee  Intuition,  Princi- 
ples, and  Common  Sense. 

Axiom  is  alfo  an  eftablifhed  principle  in  fome  art  or  fcience. 
Thus,  it  is  an  axiom  in  Phyfics,  that  nature  does  nothing 
in  vain ;  that  eftefts  are  proportional  to  their  caufes,  &c. 
So  it  is  an  axiom  in  Geometry,  that  things  equal  to  the  fame 
third  are  alfo  equal  to  one  another;  that  if  to  equal  things 
you  add  equals,  the  funis  will  be  equal,  &c.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  Optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  the  general  laws  of  motion  are 
called  axioms;  as  that  all  motion  is  rtftillnear,  that  aftion 
and  reattion  are  equal,  &c.     See  Laws  of  Motion. 

Thefe  particular  axioms,  it  may  be  obferved,  do  not  im- 
mediately arife  from  any  firft  notions  or  ideas,  but  are  de- 
duced from  certain  hypothefcn;  this  is  particularly  obfcrv- 
abie  in  phyfical  matters,  wherein,  as  feveral  experiments  con- 
tribute to  make  one  hypothefis,  fo  feveral  hypothefes  con- 
tribute to  one  axiom. 

The  axioms  of  Euclid  are  very  general  propofitions,  and 
fo  are  the  axioms  of  the  Newtonian  philoluphy;  but  thefe 
two  kinds  of  axioms  have  very  different  origins.  The 
former  appear  true  upon  a  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas; 
whereas  thelatterare  the  reftilt  of  themoft  laborious indudtion. 

Lord 
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Lord  Bacon,  tTierefore,  ftrenuoiifl)'-  contends,  tliat  they 
fliould  never  be  admitted  upon  coHJtCliire,  or  even  upon  the 
authority  of  the  learned ;  but,  as  they  are  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  grounds  of  all  learning,  they  (hould  be  canvaflcd 
and  examined  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  attention,  "  ut 
axiomatum  corrigatur  iniquitas,  qua;  plerumque  in  excmplis 
vulgatis  fundamcntum  liabent."  DeAu'jm.  Sc.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
"  Atque  ilia  ipfa  putativa  princlpia  ad  rationes  reddendas 
compellare  decrevimus,  quoufque  plane  conilant.  Dillrib. 
Operis. 

A  late  writer  (fee  Tatham's  Chart,  and  Scale  of  Truth) 
diftinguifhes  between  axioms  intuitk^e,  Viadjl-If-eviiLnl.  The 
former,  he  fays,  pafs  through  the  tirll  inlets  of  knowledcre, 
and  flafh  dirett  conviction  on  the  minds,  as  external  objects 
do  on  the  fenfes,  of  all  men;  in  the  formation  of  the  latter, 
reafon  judges  by  fingle  comparifons,  without  the  aid  of  a 
third  idea  or  middle  term;  fo  that  they  have  their  evidence 
in  themfelves,  and  though  induftivcly  framed,  they  cannot 
be  fyllogiftically  proved.  If  we  admit  this  diftindion,  and 
its  reafonablenefs  muft  be  allowed,  the  charafter  of  intuitive 
axioms  will  be  reftridted  to  particular  truths.  See  Induc- 
tion, Reasoning, and  Syllogism. 

Axiom,  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  by  Hermogenes  to' denote 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  fublimity  of  llyle. 

AXIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Gcogriiphy,  a  town  of  Lower 
Moefia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  fituated  near  the  fpot  where 
the  Danube  afTumedthe  name  of  Iller;  north-eaftof  Durof- 
torus.  It  is  now  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
called  AKwpoli,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  N.  lat. 
45=40'.   E.long.  34°. 

AXIOS,  a  form  of  acclamation,  anciently  ufed  by  the 
people  in  the  eltiflion  of  bifhops.  When  they  were  all  una- 
nimous, they  cried  out  a^i!^,  he  is  •worthy,  or  aix^i®',  un- 
nvorthy. 

AXIOSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  third  part  of  an 
exordium;  fometimes  alfo  called  atro'Soa-i;,  and  containing 
fome  new  propofition  more  nearly  relating  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  than  the  Tfclxo-if. 

Thus,  in  Cicero's  oration  pro  Milone,  the  protafis  is, 
*'  Non  pofTum  non  timere,  judices,  vifa  hac  nova  judicii 
forma;"  the  xalatrMvn,  "  Nee  enim  ea  corona  confefTus 
vefter  cinftus  eft  qua  folebat;"  the  afiiOTj,  "  Sed  me  recreat 
Pompei  coniilium,  cujus  fapientrE  non  futrit,  qucm  fententiis 
judicum  tradidit,  telis  militum  dedere;"  the  bafis,  /2x(7ic, 
"  Qiiamobrem  adcfte  animis,  judices,  &  timorL'm,fi  quem  ha- 
betis,  deponite." 

AXIOTHEA,  in  Bi  graphy,  a  female  philofopher  of 
Greece,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato.  Such  was  her 
thirft  for  knowledge,  that  (he  difguifed  herfelf  in  man's 
clothes,  in  order  to  attend  the  leftures  of  that  philofopher, 
Menag.  in  Diog.  Laert.  l.iii.  c.  i.'i. 

AXIS  properly  fignifies  a  line,  or  long  piece  of  iron  or 
wood  pairing  through  the  centre  of  a  fphcre,  vvhich  is  move- 
able upon  the  fame.  In  this  fenie  we  fay,  the  axis  of 
a  fphcre  or  globe;  the  axis,  or  axle-tree  of  a  wheel, 
&c. 

Axis,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
reckoning  from  the  flvull. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  firft  vertebra,  with  the  head, 
move  thereon,  as  an  axis.    See  Skeleton. 

Axis,  Spiral,  in  Architedure,  is  the  axis  of  a  twilled  co- 
column  drawn  fpirally,  in  order  to  tiace  the  circumvolutions 
without.      See  Column,  Tivijled. 

Axis  of  the  Ionic  capital  is  a  lincpalfing  perpendicularly 
through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute. 

Axis  of  the  luorld,  m  AJlronomy,  is  an  imaginary  right 
line,  which  is  conceived  to  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the 
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earth,  and  to  terminate  at  each  end  in  the  furface  of  the 
m.undane  fphcre. 

About  this  line  as  an  axis,  the  fphere  in  the  Ptolemaic 
fyflem,  is  fnppofed  daily  to  revolve. 

This  axis  is  reprcfented  by  the  hne  PQ,P//ile  II.  AJroit. 
Jig.  1 8. — The  two  extreme  points  in  the  furlace  of  the  fphere, 
viz.  P  and  Q,  are  called  its  poles. 

Axis  of  tTie  earth,  is  a  right  line  upon  which  the  earth 
performs  its  diurnal  rotation  from  weft  to  caft. 

Such  is  the  line  PQ^^^.  19. — The  two  extreme  points 
are  alfo  called  poles. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  a  part  of  the  axis  of  the  world 

It  always  remains  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  equator.  See  Angle,  Inclination,  and  Paral- 
lelism. 

Axis  of  a  planet,  is  a  line  drawn  through  its  centre,  about 
which  the  planet  revolves. 

The  Sun,  Earth,  Moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  are 
known,  by  obfervation,  to  move  about  their  fevcral  axes;  and 
the  like  motion  is  eafily  inferred  of  Mercury,  Saturn,  and 
the  Georgian  planet. 

Axis  of  tlie  horixon,  equator,  ecliptic,  zodiac,  &c.  arc  right 
lines  drawn  through  the  centres  of  thofe  circles,  perpeutS;cu- 
lar  to  their  planes. 

Axis,  in  Botany,  a  taper  column  placed  in  the  centre  of 
fome  flowers  or  katkins,  about  which  the  other  parts  arc  dif- 
pofed.      It  is  fynonymous  with  columella. 

Axis,  in  Geometry. — Axis  of  rotation  or  circumvolution, 
is  an  imaginary  right  line,  about  which  any  plane  figure  is 
conceived  to  revolve,  in  order  to  generate  a  folid. 

Thus  a  fphere  is  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation 
of  a  femicircle  about  its  diameter  or  axis,  and  a  right  cone  by 
that  of  a  right  angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular  leg, 
which  is  hete  its  axis. 

Axis  is  yet  more  generally  ufed  for  a  right  line  proceed- 
ing from  the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  its  bafe. 

Axis  of  a  circle  or  fphere,  is  a  line  palTing  through  the 
centre  of  the  circle  or  fphere,  and  terminating  at  each  end 
in  its  circumference. 

The  axis  of  a  circle,  &c.  is  otherwife  called  its  diameter. 

Axis  of  a  right  or  rectangular  cylinder,  is  properly 
that  quielcent  riglit  line,  about  which  the  reAangular 
parallelogram  turns,  by  wliofe  revolution  the  cylinder  is 
formed. 

In  general,  the  right  line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the 
oppofite  bafesofcyhnders,  whether  they  be  right  or  oblique, 
is  denominated  their  axis. 

Axis  of  a  right  cone,  is  the  right  line  or  fide  upon  which 
the  right-angled  triangle  forming  the  cone  makes  its  motion. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  only  a  right  cone  can  properly  have 
an  axis;  becaufe  an  obhque  one  cannot  be  generated  by  any 
motion  of  a  plane  figure  about  a  right  Lne  at  rclL  But 
becaufe  the  axis  of  a  right  cone  is  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  its  bafe  to  the  vertex;  the  writers  of  conies, 
by  way  of  analogy,  likewife  call  the  like  line,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  bale  of  an  obhque  cone  to  the  vertex,  its 
axis. 

Axis  of  a  conic  fedion,  is  a  right  line  pafTing  through  the 
middle  of  the  figure,  andbifeiEliiig  all  the  ordiuates  at  light 
angles. 

Thus  if  Ar  iPlaie,  Conies,  fg.  ^i.)  be  drawn  perpfudi- 
cularly  to  FE,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fcCtion  into  two  equal 
parts,  it  is  called  the  axis  ef  the  fcSior., 

Or,  the  axis  of  a  conic  feftion  is  a  line  drawa  from  the 
principal  vertex,  or  vertices,  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at 
that  point. 

As  IS,  Iranfverfe,  called  alfo  thejr^  or  principal  axis  of  an 
3  E  elhpfe. 
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ellipfe,  is  tlic  axfs  AP,  laft  defined ;  being  tliiis  csllcd  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  tlie  conjuj^ate  or  fc com! ary  axis. 

Or,  in  the  ellipfe  and"  hyperbola,  it  is  the  diameter  that 
pafTcs  through  the  two  foei,  and  the  two  principal  vertices  of 
the  figure. 

The  tranCvcrfe  axis  in  the  ellipfe  is  tlie  longed;  and  in 
thehyperbolait  cuts  the  curve  in  the  points  A  and  P^J-32-) 
and  is  the  (liditeit  diameter. 

Axis,  con'm^^ate,  or  fcronJ  nxis,  of  the  ellipfe  and  hyper- 
bola, is  the  diameter  pading  through  the  centre  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tranfvtrfe  axis.  Such  is  ths  luie  FF 
Cf^.  31.)  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  C,  parallel 
to  the  ordinate  MN,  and  perpeudiculai>  to  the  tranfverfe 
axisAP;  being  terminated  at  each  extreme  by  the  curve. 
And  fuch,  in  the  hyperbola,  is  the  right  line  FE  (Jg.-^z.) 
drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  ordinates  MN, 
MN,  perpendicularly  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  AP.  In  the 
ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  conjugate  axis  is  the  (horteft  of  all 
the  conjugate  diameters.  The  axis  of  a  parabola  is  of  an 
indeterminate  length;  that  is,  is  infinite.  The  axis  of  the 
tlhpfe  is  determinate.  The  parabola  has  only  one  axis;  the 
ellipfe  and  hyperbola  has'e  two. 

Axis  of  a  Curve  Line,  in  general,  denotes  that  diameter 
which  has  its  ordinates  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  that  is 
pofiible.  For,  as  in  the  conic  feftions,  any  diameter  bifcfts 
all  its  parallel  ordinates,  making  the  two  parts  of  them  on 
both  fides  of  it  equal,  and  the  diameter  which  is  perpendi'- 
lar  to  fuch  ordinates  is  an  axis ;  fo  in  curves  of  the  fecond 
order,  if  any  two  parallel  lines  meet  with  the  curve  in  three 
points,  the  right  line  which  cuts  thefe  two  parallels  fo  that  the 
fum  of  the  twopartsononcfideofthe  interfcfting  line, between 
h  and  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  terminated  by  the 
curve  on  the  other  fide,  then  the  faid  line  will  in  like  man- 
ner cut  all  other  parallels  to  the  former  two  lines,  fo  that 
with  refpeft  to  every  one  of  them,  the  fum  of  the  two  parts, 
or  ordinates,  on  one  fide,  will  be  equal  to  the  third  part, 
or  ordinate,  on  the  other  fide.  Such  interfering  line  is 
then  a  diameter  ;  and  that  diameter,  whofe  parallel  ordinates 
are  at  right  angles  to  it,  when  that  is  poffible,  is  an  axis. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  other  curves  of  ilill 
higher  orders.  Newton,  Enumeratio  Linearum  Tertii  Or- 
dinis,  i  2.  art.  i. 

Axis  of  a  Magnet,  or  Magnelical  Jxis,  is  a  line  pafTing 
through  the  middle  of  a  mairnet  lengthwife  ;  in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  that  however  the  magnet  be  divided,  provided  the 
divifion  be  made  acc^irding  to  a  plane,  in  which  fr.ch  line  is 
found,  the  magiiit  will  he  cut  or  feparalcd  into  two  load- 
llones  ;  and  the  extremes  of  fuch  lines  are  called  the  poles 
of  the  ftone.     See  Magnet. 

Axis,  in  Mechanics.  The  axis  of  a  balance  is  the  line 
upon  which  it  moves  or  turns.     See  Balance. 

Axis  of  Ofcillalion,  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
pafiing  through  the  centre,  about  which  a  pendulum  vi- 
brates ;  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  ofcillates. 
See  Oscillation,  and  Pendulum. 

Axis  in  Pcn:rochio,  or  meel  and  Axk,  is  one  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers,  or  fimple  machines,  contrived  chiefly 
for  the  raifmg  of  -.veights  to  a  conuderable  height.  It  con- 
fills  of  a  circle,  reprcfented  AB  [Plate  I.  Mechanics,  fig.  5,) 
concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cyliiider,  and  moveable  toge- 
ther with  it,  about  its  axis  EF.  This  cylinder  is  called  the 
axis;  and  the  circle,  the  perit-ochium  ;  and  the  radii,  or 
fpokes,  which  are  fomctimes  fitted  immediately  into  the 
c'Ender,  without  any  circle,  the  fcytalce.  Round  the  axis 
winds  a  rope,  or  chain,  by  means  of  which  the  weights, 
Ice.  are  to  be  raifed,  upon  turrflne  the  wheel. 

The  axis  in  peritrochio  taites  place  in  the  motion  of  every 
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machine,  where  a  tirc'.e  may  be  conceived  as  defcrlbeJ  about 
a  fixed  axis,  concentric  to  the  plane  of  a  cylinder,  about 
which  it  is  placed  ;  as  in  crane-wheels,  miU-wheels,  capftans, 
&c.;  a  gimblct  and  an  augre  to  bore  with  may  alfo  be  re« 
fcrred  to  the  wheel  and  axis. 

Axis  in  Peritrochio,  properties  of  the.  I.  If  the  power 
applied  to  the  axis  in  peritrochio,  in  the  direftion  AL 
ffg.  6.),  being  a  tangent  to  the  pcripheiy  of  the  wheel,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  Icytala  or  fpokc,  be  to  a  weight  W,  a$ 
the  radius  of  the  axis  CE  is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel  CA» 
or  the  length  of  the  fpoke  ;  the  power  will  ]i\l\  fullain  the 
weight,  i.  c.  the  weight  and  the  power  will  be  in  equU 
11  brio. 

Deni.  The  fame  power  is  required  to  fnpport  W,  what« 
ever  be  the  point  of  the  axis  to  which  it  is  applied,  becaufe 
the  diilaiice  from  the  correfpondiiig  centre  of  motion  is  the 
fame,  and  the  v.heel  and  axis  may  be  reduced  to  a  bent 
lever  ;  and  confequently  there  will  be  an  equilibrium,  when 
P  :  W  :  :  W's  dillance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  ra- 
dius of  the  axis,  :  radius  of  the  wheel.  Or,  fince  the  di- 
rcftions  of  P  and  W  are  perpendicular  to  their  refpeftiva 
diftances  from  their  centres  of  motion,  they  are  wholly  ef- 
ficient ;  and  P's  velocity  is  to  W's  velocity,  as  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel  to  ti-.e  periphery  of  the  axis  ;  and  cors- 
i'equcntly,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  P  :  W  :  :  peri- 
phery of  the  axis  :  periphery  of  the  wheel  : :  radius  of  the 
axis  :  radius  of  the  wheel. 

If  the  thickncfs  cf  the  rope,  to  which  W  is  appended, 
be  not  inconfidcrable,  it  ought  not  to  be  negkc^ed  ;  for 
when  one  or  more  coils  or  fpires  of  the  rope  are  folded 
about  the  axis,  the  diftance  of  W's  direttion  from  the  cen- 
tre of  m.otion  is  increafed,  and  becomes  equal  to  the  fum  cf 
the  femidlameters  of  the  axis  and  ropes  ;  and  there  is  an 
equilibrium  when  P  ;  W  :  :  the  wliolc  diftance  of  W's  di- 
direftion  from  the  centre  of  motion  :  femidiameter  of  the 
wheel. 

2.  If  a  power  applied  in  F,  pull  down  the  wheel  ac- 
cording to  the  line  of  diretiion  FD,  which  is  oblique  to 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  though  parallel  to  the  perpendi- 
cular direction  ;  it  will  have  the  fame  proportion  to  a  power 
which  afts  according  to  the  perpenaicular  direftion  AL, 
which  the  whole  fine  has  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  direc- 
tion DFC.  For,  fince  FD  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  DC 
will  be  the  diftance  of  the  power  applied  at  F  from  the 
centre  of  motion;  confequently  the  power  at  F  :  W  :  ;  EC 
:  CD  ;  and  the  power  at  A  :  W  :  :  EC  :  CA  ;  confe- 
quently  the  power  at  F  :  power  at  A  :  :  CA  :  CD.  But 
if  CA  or  FC  be  taken  lor  the  whole  fine  or  radius,  CD 
will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  DFC  ;  and  the  power  at  F  will 
be  to  the  power  at  A  :  :  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  direftion  DFC,  in  cafe  of  an  equilibrium  between 
the  power  and  weight. 

Hence,  fince  the  diftance  of  the  power  in  A  is  the  radius 
CA,  the  angle  of  direftion  DFC  being  given,  the  diftance 
DC  is  eafily  found. 

3.  Powers  applied  to  the  wheel  in  feveral  points,  F  and 
K,  according  to  the  direftions  FD  and  KI,  parallel  to  the 
perpendicular  one  AL,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diftances 
from  the  centre  of  motion  CD  and  CI,  reciprocally.  For 
the  power  at  F  :  W  :  :  EC  :  CD  ;  and  the  power  at  K 
:  W^  :  :  EC  :  IC  ;  confequently  the  power  at  F  :  power 
at  K  :  :  IC  :  CD. 

Hence,  as  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion  in- 
creafes,  the  power  decreafes,  and  -vice  verfa,  the  w-eight 
being  the  fame.  Hence  alfo,  fince  the  radius  AC  is  the 
greateft  diftance,  and  correlponds  to  the  power  afting  ac- 
cording to  the  line  of  direftion ;  the  perpendicular  power 

will 
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wHl  be  the  f.t.alleft  of  aU  thofe  able  to  fuftain  tbe  weiRht 
W,  according  to  the  feveral  paraUel  lines  of  direc- 
tion. 

4.  If  a  power  adin^  according  to  the  pei-pendiciilar  AL, 
raife  the  weight  W,  the  fpace  pafTed  through  by  the  power 
will  be  to  the  fpace  paiTed  through  by  the  weight,  as  the 
weight  to  the  power  which  is  able  to  fuftain  it. 

For,  in  eacli  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  power  pafTes 
through  its  whole  periphery ;  and  in  the  fame  time  the 
weight  is  raifed  through  an  interval  equal  to  the  periphery 
of  the  axis  ;  the  fpace  of  the  power  therefore  is  to  the  fpace 
of  the  weight,  as  the  penpher)'  of  the  wh^el  to  that  of  the 
axis  ;  but  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  radius  of  the 
axis  to  that  of  the  wheel.     Therefore,  &c. 

5.  A  power  and  a  weight  being  given,  to  conftruft  an 
axis  in  peiitrochio,  by  which  the  weight  {hall  be  fuftaincd 
and  raifed  by  the  given  power.  Let  the  axis  be  large  enough 
to  fupport  the  weight  without  breaking.  Then,  as  the 
weight  is  to  the  power,  fo  make  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or 
the  length  of  the  fpoke,  to  the  radius  of  the  axis. 

Hence,  if  the  power  be  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  weight, 
tlie  radius  of  the  wheel  muft  be  vailly  great. — E.  gr.  Sup- 
pofe  the  weight  4050  and  the  power  50,  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  will  be  to  that  of  the  axis  as  81  to  f.  But  fuch  a 
machine  would  be  of  an  incouvcnient  fize  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  provided  againft  by  increafuig  the  number  of 
the  wheels  and  axes  ;  and  making  one  to  turn  round  ano- 
ther by  means  of  teeth  or  pinions. 

To  find  the  effeft  of  a  number  of  wheels  and  axes,  thus 
turning  one  another,  multiply  together  all  the  radii  of  the 
axes,  and  all  the  radii  of  the  wheels,  and  then  it  will  be,  as 
the  produdl  of  the  former  is  to  the  produft  of  the  latter,  fo 
is  the  power  to  the  weight.  Thus,  if  there  be  four  wheels 
and  axes,  the  radius  of  each  axis  being  one  foot, and  the  radius 
of  each  wheel  b.'i,:g  three  feet ;  then  the  continual  produft  of 
all  the  radii  of  the  wheels  is  3  X  3  ^.  ;?  x  3,  or  Si  feet,  and  that 
of  the  radii  of  the  axes  only  i  ;  confcquently  the  efftft  is  as  81 
to  I,  or  the  wciglit  may  be  8 1  times  the  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  each  of  four 
equal  wheels,  by^which  a  weight  of  4050  lb.  fliall  be  ba- 
lanced by  a  power  of  50  lb.  the  diameter  of  each  axis  being 
one  foot ;  divide  4050  by  50,  and  the  quotient  is  81  ;  ex- 
traft  the  fourth  root  of  81,  or  twice  the  fquare  root,  and 
it  will  be  3,  for  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  four  wheels 
fought.     See  Wheels.  See  alfo  Mechamical  Powers. 

6.  If  P  and  W  ?.&.  in  the  fame  plane,  and  in  the  di- 
reftions  PD  and  WD  ('^g.  7.  and  8.),  meeting  in  D,  and 
be  in  equilibrio,  they  are  equivalent  to  a  third  force,  or 
preflure  upon  the  axis  at  A,  wliofe  direction  meets  PD  and 
W'D  in  D  (fee  Motion)  ;  and  producing  PD,  WD,  thefe 
three  forces  are  to  each  other,  as  the  fides  DF,  DE,  and 
diagonal  DG,  -of  the  parallelogram  EF ;  confequently 
P  :  W  :  :  DF  :  DE,  or  drawing  AN,  AM,  perpendi- 
cular to  WD  and  FDP  refpeaively,  P  ;  W  :  :  AN  : 
AM.     See  Lever. 

7.  The  prefFure  upon  the  axis  at  A  (i.  e.  Pr)  :  P  :  : 
DG  :  DF  ::  fin.  /iDFG  or  PDAV  :  fin.  .i.FGD  or 
ADW  ;  Pr  :  W  :  :  DG  :  DE  :  :  fin.  Z.DEG  or  PDW 
:  fin.  /LDGEorADP;  and  P  :  W  :  :  fin.  Z.ADW  : 
fin.  Z.ADP.  When  the  angle  PDW  is  infinitely  fmall,  or 
PD  and  WD  are  parallel,  the  perpendiculars  AN,  AM  are 
to  each  other  as  AW  :  PA.  Parkinfon's  Syllem  of  Me- 
chanics, &c.  p.  137. 

Axis  of  a  Vejfd,  is  that  quiefcent  right  line  palling 
through  the  middle  thereof,  perpendicularly  to  its  bafe,  and 
equally  dift^ant  from  its  fides. 

Axis,  in  Optics.     Optic  ix'is,  or  vtfual axis,  is  a  ray  paf- 
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fing  through  the  centre  of  the  eye  ;  or  it  i^  that  ray,  which, 
proceeding  through  the  middle  of  the  luminous  cone,  fall* 
perpendicularly  on  the  crjftallinc  humour,  and  confequcntlr 
pafles  through  the  centre  of  tlie  eye. 

Axis,  Common,  or  Mean,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  concourfe  of  the  two  optic  nerves,  tlirough  the 
middle  of  the  rig!;t  Unc  which  joins  the  estrerr.itv  of  the 
fame  optic  nerves. 

Axis  of  a  Lens,  or  Ghfs,  is  a  right  line  pafllnrr  along 
the  axis  of  that  foliJ,  of  which  the  lens  is  a  fcgrr.cnl. 

Thus,  a  fpherical  convex  lens  being  a  fegment  of  fome' 
fphere,  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  the  fame  witli  the  axis  of  the 
fpFiere  ;  or  it  is  a  right  line  palTiiig  through  the  centre  thereof. 
Or,  the  axis  of  a  glafs  is  a  right  line  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the  two  oppofitc  furfaces  of  the  glafs.  See 
Lens. 

Axis  of  Incidince,  in  Dioptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  ii;cidencc,  perpendicularly  to  the  re- 
fiafting  furface.     See  Incidexce. 

Axis  of  RefraSion,  is  a  right  line  continued  from  the 
point  of  incidence  or  refraction  perpendicubriy  to  the  re- 
frafting  furface,  along  the  farther  medium.  Or,  it  is  that 
made  by  the  incident  ray,  perpendicularly  prolonged  on  the 
fide  of  the  fecond  medium.     See  Refraction. 

Ax\i,  m  Zoology,  a.  fpecies  of  the  Cervus,  or  Stas 
genus,  with  branched,  ro.md,  creA  horns,  that  are  bifid  at 
the  fummit  ;  and  tlie  body  fpotted  with  white.  Erxleb. 
Mamm.  p.  312.   Schreber,  &c. 

The  axis,  according  to  Sonnini  and  others,  is  an  animal 
almofi;  peculiar  to  the  colder  parts  of  Afia  ;  it  inhabits  the 
wooded  mountains  of  the  Celebes,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  in  great 
numbers,  but  it  is  ftill  more  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ganges,  and  for  that  reafon  is  not  unfrequently  caUed 
the  Ganges  flag.  The  axis  multiplies  fall  in  the  parks  and 
menageries  of  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  being  a  moft  graceful  animal,  is  no  fmall  ornament  to 
the  grounds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  faid  to  pro- 
pagate with  the  female  of  the  common  ilag  ;  and  it  is 
equally  probable,  that  the  female  axis  would  produce  with 
the  male  of  the  other  kind. 

This  animal  was  known  to  the  aneients  by  the  name  of 
axis.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  native  of  India,  and  inform* 
us  likewife  that  it  was  confecrated  to  Bacchus.  Its  Cze  is 
nearly  that  of  the  fallow  deer  ;  colour  above  pale  rufout 
brown,  elegantly  fpotted  with  white,  beneath  white  ;  tail 
hke  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  rufous  above,  and  white  be- 
neath. The  axis  is  eafily  tamed  ;  its  fmell  is  exquifite  ;  and 
flelh  very  good  when  faked. 

Gmelin,  on  the  authority  of  Pennant,  fpeaks  of  two  va- 
rieties of  this  creature  ;  the  firft,  with  a  body  uniformly  of 
one  colour,  with  the  extremity  of  the  horns  trifurcattd  ; 
and  the  other  with  horns  that  are  alfo  trifurcated,  but  larger, 
and  whitilh.  Thtfe  are  the  miiuilc  axis  zwA  fpAltd  axis  o^ 
Dr.  Shaw  ;  and  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Gen.  Zool.  of  tljat 
author.  "  Middle  axis.  Whether  this  be  a  variety  of  the 
former  (fpotted  axis),  or  fpccifically  dilUnft,  does  not  appear 
perfc£ily  clear.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  of  a  mid- 
dle fize  between  the  fpotted  axis  and  the  great  i:xij  or  fol- 
lowing kind.  In  tiie  colour  of  its  hair,  it  refembles  the 
firft  fort  ;  but  is  never  fpotted.  It,  however,  is  faid  to  vary 
into  white,  in  which  ftate  it  is  confidercd  as  a  great  rarity. 
It  inhabits  diy  hilly  forefts  in  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
Java,  where  it  is  found  in  ver\-  numerous  herds.  Its  flefh 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  natives,  and  is  dried  and  falted  for 
ufe.'' — "  Great  Axis.  The  exillence  of  this  fpecies,  or  vari- 
ety, is  afccrtained  from  a  pair  of  horns  in  the  Bricilh  Mufeura, 
refembling  the  former  kinds  in  Ihape,  but  of  a  larger  fize  ; 
3  E  2  they 
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they  meafure  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  are  of  a  whit- 
iih  colour,  and  are  very  flrong,  thick,  and  rugged.  Mr. 
Pennant  conjefturcs  that  they  were  brought  from  Ceylon  or 
Borneo,  having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Loten,  who  had 
long  refided  in  the  former  of  thcfe  iflands,  that  a  very  Urge 
kind  of  Hag,  as  tall  as  a  horfe,  of  a  reddilh  colour,  and 
with  trifurcated  horns,  exifted  there  as  well  as  at  Borneo. 
In  Borneo,  they  are  fald  to  frequent  low  mavfhy  tracis,  and 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  water  flags." 

AXIUS,  now  Vardari,  in  Anc'unt  Geography,  thelarg- 
eft  river  in  Macedonia,  fprung  from  two  fountains  in  the 
Scardian  mountains,  and  after  a  courfe  of  eighty  miles, 
fpread  itfelf  into  an  extenfive  lake  below  the  city  of  Edefla. 
There  receiving  the  Erigon,  it  fell  into  the  bay  of  ThefTa- 
lonica,  almoft  oppolite  to  that  city. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Syria, 
which  parted  Apamea. 

AXLE-Tree.     See  Axis. 

AXMINSTER,  fpelt  in  old  writings  Axmyster,  in 
Geography,  is  the  name  of  a  market  town  in  Devonfliirc, 
fituated  on  the  great  leading  road  from  London  to  the  Well 
of  England.  It  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  river 
Axe,  on  which  it  is  feated,  and  a  minfler,  founded  here  by 
king  Athelftan,  for  feven  priefts,  who  were  appointed  to  pray 
for  the  fouls  of  fome  of  his  army  that  were  flain  in  a  dread- 
ful conflitl  with  the  Danes.  A  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  ftill  called  Ktngs-JieM,  and  another  place  bears  the  name 
of  Kilmington,  from  Kil-maen-ton.  A  caftle  was  formerly 
ftanding  in  the  town  ;  and  the  market,  held  on  Saturday, 
is  kept  in  a  place  ftill  bearing  that  name.  Whatever  fize  or 
character  the  minllcr  might  originally  poflefs,  it  has  been 
nearly  deftroyed  ;  and  the  parifh  church,  though  large,  has 
fcarcely  any  appearance  of  antiquity.  A  fmall  Saxon  arch, 
with  zigzag  mouldings  and  appropriate  capitals,  is  preferved 
in  the  eail  end  of  the  fouth  aifle.  Axminlter  is  a  healthy, 
clean  town,  pleafantly  fituated  on  rifing  ground,  which 
Hopes  on  the  weftern  fide  to  the  river.  A  confiderable  ma- 
nufactory of  carpets  is  carried  on  here,  the  peculiar  make 
and  character  of  which  have  obtained  them  the  name  of 
Axminfter  carpets.  They  are  woven  in  one  entire  piece, 
and  feveral  perfons  arc  employed  at  the  fame  time  in  work- 
ing the  coloured  patterns.  The  manufaftory  was  firft  efta- 
bhftied  here  in  1755,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  prcfent  pro- 
prietor. Since  that  time  the  trade  has  much  increafed,  and 
now  above  one  hundred  hands  are  conftantly  employed  in 
the  different  proceffes  of  making  a  carpet.  {See  Carpet.)  Be- 
fide  the  perfons  engaged  in  this  manufaftory,  Axminfter  is 
inhabitcQ  by  feveral  others,  who  carrj-  on  the  making  of  broad 
and  narrow  cloths,  cotton  tapes,  druggets,  leather  breeches, 
and  gloves.  Here  are  two  meeting-houfes,  one  for  Independ- 
ents, and  the  other  for  Methodilts  ;  alfo  a  Roman  Cathohc 
chapel.  Axminfter  has  the  advantage  of  a  Sunday  fchool, 
and  alfo  a  free  fchool.  The  neighbourhood  is  adorned  with 
feveral  .■efpcdlable  and  handfome  nianfions,  of  which  Shute 
Hoiife  and  Ford  Abbey  are  the  moft  confiderable.  The  firft 
belongs  to  the  De  La  Pole  family,  and  the  fecond  to  Fran- 
cis Gwynn,  efq.  This  is  a  large  refpcftable  ftrufture,  many 
parts  of  which  are  the  fame  as  originally  belonged  to  the 
ancient  abbey.  Polwhele's  Hiftory  of  Devon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  288.  ;  and  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

AXOLOTI,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fingular  fifti  found  in  the 
lake  of  Mexico.  It  has  four  feet  like  the  lizard,  no  fcalcs, 
a  matrix  hke  a  woman,  and  the  menftrual  flux.  It  has  the 
tafte  of  an  eel. 

AXON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria,  formed  by  the  re-union  of  two  fraall  ftreams,  and 
ronning  fouth  from  the  town  of  Calydna,  difcharged  itftfif 
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into    the  north-weft  part  of  the   gulf  of  Giaucus,  to  the 
north-weft  of  the  promontory  of  Pcd;iliuai. 

AXONA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  the  Aisne. 

AXUM,  in  Geography,  once  the  large  and  populous 
capital  of  Abyflinia^  in  the  province  of  Tigrc,  exifted  in 
a  (louriftiingftatefo  lately  as  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
ccitury,  but  <\'as  ruined  in  that  century  by  the  Turkifli 
invafion.  It  is  now  a  village,  or  at  leaft  an  inconfiderable 
town,  exhibiting  in  its  ruins  traces  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence and  importance.  The  ancient  city  of  Axum  was 
built,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  by  a  colony  of  Cufhites, 
aiid  he  cites  an  Abyfiinian  tradition,  which  fays,  that  it  was 
built  by  them  early  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  bee  Abys- 
sinia. As  the  Abylfriians  never  built  any  city,  and  no 
ruins  of  any  cxift  at  this  day  in  the  whole  country,  this 
traveller  conceives,  that  Axum  was  the  m.agniticent  metro* 
polis  of  the  trading  people,  or  Troglodyte  Ethiopians, 
called  Cufliitcs,  who  conftrutfed,  in  many  places,  buildings 
of  great  ftrength,  magnitude,  and  expence,  efpecially  at 
Azab,  fuitable  to  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  a  ftate, 
which  was  from  the  firft  ages  the  emporium  of  the 
Indian  and  African  trade.  As  Axum  is  fituated  about 
midway  between  Azab  and  Meroe,  it  points  out  the  road 
taken  by  the  caravans  that  carried  on  the  intcrcourfe  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Meditenanean.  The  ruins  of 
Axum  are  very  extenfive;  but  like  thofe  of  the  cities  of 
ancient  times,  they  confift  altogether  of  pubhc  buildings. 
In  one  fquare,  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  town,  there  are  forty  obeliflcs,  none  of  which 
have  any  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  ftill  ftanding,  is  larger  than  the  reft  ;  and  there  are  two 
of  a  larger  fize  that  are  fallen.  They  confift  of  one  piece 
of  granite ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  ftanding, 
there  is  a  patera  exceedingly  well  carved  in  the  Greek  tafte. 
The  ftrutlure  of  this  obelilk,  and  of  the  two  larger  that  are 
fallen,  is  afcribed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  Ptolemy  Euergctes. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  obehflv,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  carv» 
ing  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  fomewhat  like  metopes,  triglyphs, 
and  guttse,  difpofed  rudely  and  without  order ;  but  there 
are  no  charaftcrs  or  figures.  The  face  of  this  pyramid,  of 
which  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  a  geometrical  elevation,  looks 
due  fouth  ;  it  has  been  placed  with  great  exatfnefs,  and 
has  preferved  its  perpendicular  pofition  to  the  prefent  time. 
On  the  face,  fronting  the  fouth,  is  the  reprcfentation  of  a 
door,  with  a  lock  and  bolt,  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  tliis  day  in 
Egypt  and  Paleftine.  This  obeliilc  is  fuppofed  10  have 
been  ei'ccled  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  conquered  this 
city  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  who  was  the  pa- 
tron of  Eratolthenes,  for  the  ufe  of  this  allronomer  in 
afcertaining  the  latitude.  Its  top  was  firft  cut  into  a  nar- 
row neck,  then  fpread  out  like  a  fan  in  a  femicircular  form, 
with  a  pavement  curioufly  levelled  to  receive  the  ftiade, 
and  to  mark  the  fcpaiation  of  the  true  fhadow  from,  the 
penumbra  as  diftinftly  as  poifible.  The  edifice,  thus  con- 
ftrutled,  was  probably  intended  for  verifying  the  experi- 
ments of  Eratoflhenes  with  a  larger  radius,  and  not  for 
obferving  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  Axum.  For 
though  Axum,  by  its  fituation,  was  a  very  proper  place, 
the  fun  palling  over  that  city  and  obelifl':  twice  a  year ;  yet 
he  could  not  make  ufe  of  the  fun's  being  twice  vertical  to 
this  city,  becaufe  it  is  vertical  about  the  25th  of  April  and 
about  the  20th  of  Auguft  ;  and  at  both  thefe  fcafons,  the 
heavens  are  fo  overcaft  with  clouds,  aid  the  rain  fo  con- 
tinual; efpecially  at  noon,  that  it  mull  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary if  Ptolemy  had  once  fecu  the  fun  during  the 
months  of  his  refidence  in  this  place.  Beyond  the  convent 
of  Abba  Pantaleon,  and  a  fmall  obelifli  fituated  on  a  rock 
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above,  there  is  to  the  fouth  a  road  cut  !n  a  mountain  of 
red  marble,  having  on  the  Lfl  a  parapet  wall  about  five  feet 
high,  folid,  and  of  the  fame  materials.  In  this  wall,  at 
equal  diilances,  are  hewn  folid  pedeftals,  bearing  on  their 
tops  the  marks  where  ftood  the  colofTal  ftatucs  of  Sinus, 
the  latrator  anubis,  or  dog-liar.  Of  theft  pedtftals,  with 
the  marks  of  the  ftatuesjuft  mentioned,  there  are  133  dill 
in  their  places  ;  but  there  remained  only  two  figures  of  the 
dog,  which  were  much  mutilated,  and  evidently  in  the 
Egyptian  taile.  Thefc  are  compofed  of  granite  ;  but  feme 
of  them  appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  been  mjtal.  There 
are  alfo  ptdeilals,  on  which  the  figures  of  the  fphinx  have 
been  placed.  Two  magnificent  fligiits  of  fteps  feveral  hun- 
dred feet  long,  all  of  granite,  exceedingly  well  fafliioned, 
and  ftill  in  their  places,  are  the  only  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent temple.  In  the  angle  of  this  platform,  where  the 
temple  ftood,  is  the  prefent  finall  church  of  Axum,  fubfti- 
tuted  for  one  deftroycd  by  Mahomet  Gragnc  in  the  reign 
of  king  David  III.,  and  which  %vas  probably  the  remains 
of  a  temple  built  by  Ptolemy  Euergctes,  if  not  the  work 
of  more  remote  times.  The  church  is  a  mean,  fmall  build- 
ing, and  very  negligently  kept.  Mr.  Bruce  apprehends, 
that  fome  ancient  copy  of  the  O.  T.  was  depofited  here,  pro- 
bably that  from  which  the  firlt  verfion  was  made  ;  but  what- 
ever it  might  be,  it  was  deftroyed,  together  with  the  church 
itfelf,  by  Mahomet  Gragne  ;  though  the  fuperlhtious  peo- 
ple have  a  tradition  that  it  ftill  fubfifts  there.  Another 
relic,  preferved  in  this  place,  is  a  pitlure  of  Chrift's  head 
crowned  with  thorns,  faid  to  have  been  painted  by  St. 
Luke,  which,  upon  occafions  of  Angular  importance,  is 
brought  out  and  carried  with  the  army,  efpecially  in  a 
war  with  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  Within  the  outer  gate 
of  the  church  are  three  fmall  fquare  inclofures,  all  of  gra- 
nite, with  fmall  octagon  pillars  in  the  angles,  apparently 
Egyptian  ;  on  the  top  of  which  were  formerly  fmall  images 
of  the  dog-ftar,  probably  of  metal.  Upon  a  ftone,  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  thefe,  the  king  fits  and  is  crowned,  and 
this  ceremony  has  always  fubfifted  fince  the  days  of  Pagan- 
ifm  ;  and  below  it,  where  he  places  his  feet,  is  a  large 
oblong  flab  of  free-ftone ;  bearing  the  following  infcriptien, 
much  defaced, 

"  nrOAEMAIOT  ETEPFETOT  BASIAEOY." 
Adjoining   to    Axum  is  a  road,    formed    by  large  ftones 
ftanding   edgeways,  or  heaped  upon  one  another,  which  is 
apparently  the  remains  of  an  old  caufcway,    part  of  the 
magnificent  works  about  this  city. 

The  prefent  town  of  Axum  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
and  contains  about  600  houfcs.  It  is  watered  by  a  fmall 
ftream,  which  flows  conftantly  from  a  fountain  in  the  narrow 
vallcv,  where  the  rows  of  obelifts  ftand.  The  fpring  is 
received  into  a  magnificent  bafon,  i  50  feet  fquare,  and  th.nce 
it  is  carried,  at  pleafure,  to  water  the  neighbouring  gardens, 
where  there  is  little  fruit,  except  pomegranates,  wliich  are 
not  very  excellent.  In  the  town  are  fcveral  manufaclures 
of  coarfe  cotton  cloth  ;  and  here  alfo  the  beft  parchment 
is  made  of  goats'  fl<ins,  which  is  the  ordinary  employment 
of  the  monks.  Every  kind  of  vegetation  fecmtd  later  at 
Axum,  and  its  vicinity,  than  at  Adowa.  N.  lat.  14°  6' 
36".  E.  long.  3S"  39'.  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
&c.  „      ^ 

AXUNGIA,  a  kind  of  fat,  the  hardeft  and  dneft  of 
any  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  word  is  fuppofcd  to  be  formed  ab  axe  rotarum  qua 
un^imtur,  from  it-  bemg  ufed  as  the  greafe  of  wheels. 

'The  Latins  dillinguifh  fat  into  pn^ucJo,  and  adc/'S,  or 
fevum ;  which  lalt,  when  old,  is  particularly  called  axun- 
gia:  but  many  of  our  modern  writers  confound  them.     Plrf 
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Jic'iant  make  ufe  of  the  axungia  of  the  goofe,  the  dog,  the 
viper,  and  fome  others,  which  is  held  by  fome  to  be  of 
extraordinary  fervice  in  the  drawing  and  ripening  of  tu- 
mours, &c. 

AxuNGiA  of  glafs,  czWed  zi^o  the  gall,  indja/l  of  gla/t, 
is  a  fcum  taken  from  the  top  of  the  matter  of'^glals  before 
it  be  thoroughly  vitrified.  It  is  ufed  in  cicanfing  the 
teeth,  and  by  farriers  for  clearing  the  eyes  of  horfes. 

AXYLON,  in  ytnaent  Geography,  a  country  of  Afia, 
towards  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.      Livy. 

AXYRIS,  in  Botany.  Lin.  g.  1047.  Schreb.  1409. 
JufT.  86.  Gsertn,  t.  128.  Clafs,  monoecia  Iriandria.  Nat. 
Order,  holoracen. — ^Iriplices,  JufT.  Gen.  Char.  *  Male  flow- 
ers in  an  ament.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted,  fpreading,  ob- 
tufc.  Cor.  none.  Slam,  filaments  three,  capillary,  Ipreadr 
ing.  Anthers  roundifh.  *  Female  flowers  fcattered.  Cal. 
perianth  five-leaved  (two-leaved,  Sy/l.),  concave,  obtufe, 
converging,  permanent  ;  the  two  outer  leaflets  (horter.  Cor. 
none.  Pl/l.  germ  roundifti  ;  ftyles  two,  capillar^" ;  ftlgma9 
acuminate.  Per.  none.  Calyx,  clofely  involving  the  feed 
with  its  three  leaflets.   Seed  one,  ovate,  compreflcd,  obtufe. 

EIT.  Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  three  parted.  Cor.  none. 
Fern.  Cal.  two-leaved.     Cor.  none.    Styles  two.    Seed  one. 

Species,  I.  A.  amaranthoides,  fimple  fpiked  axyris.  Gmel. 
lib.  3.  21.  t.  2.  f.  2.  and  t.  3.  "  Leaves  ovate,  ftcm  ereft, 
fpikes  fimple."  Lea\es  rough,  with  ftellate  hairs;  furit- 
bearing  branches,  naked  at  the  bafe ;  fpike  very  fmall,  fub- 
felTiie,  quite  fimple,  terminal.  It  is  obfervcd  by  Gmelin, 
that  the  caKx  of  the  female  flower  is  two  or  three-leaved. 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  175S.  2.  A.  hyLrida.  Gmd.y.  c. 
"  Leaves  ovate  ;  ftem  ereci  ;  fpikes  conglomerate."  This 
differs  from  the  firft,  in  the  fpike  of  flowers  being  on  long 
peduncles,  conglomerate,  or  direftcd  the  fame  way,  twifted, 
with  the  fruit  bearing-branches  crowded  clofe  to  the  ftem,  and 
the  leaves  more  rough.  Pallas  fuppofes  this  to  be  only  a  varie- 
ty of  the  former  plant.  According  to  Gmelin,  the  calyx  is 
thret--leavsd,  and  there  is  but  one  llyle  in  the  ttmale  flower. 
3.  A.  pro/lratn.  Gmel.  I.e.  "  Leaves  obovate  ;  ftem  fub- 
divided ;  flowers  headed."  Stem  much  branched,  Gx  or 
feven  inches  high  ;  leaves  on  ftalks ;  flowers  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  conglomerate,  with  numerous  leaflets  among 
them.  The  female  calyx  has  alfo  three  leaflets  according 
to  Gmelin.  AU  thefe  are  annual  plants,  and  natives  of 
Siberia. 

AxvRis  Ceraloides  now  conftitutes  a  new  genus,  under 
the  name  Dions;  which  fee. 

AY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  and'chicf  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftricl 
of  Epernay,  ieatcd  on  the  Mame ;  famous  for  its  good 
wines ;  four  leagues,  fouth  of  Rheims,  and  one  N.  E.  of 
Epernay.     N.  lat.  49°  4'.   E.  long.  2°  15'. 

Ay,  Polo,  one  of  the  Banda  iflands,  in  the  Indian  fea, 
about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  where  the  Dutch  have 
ereded  a  fort. 

AYAG,  or  KAYACHu,one  of  the  Andreanofskie  iflands, 
in  the  Eaftern  or  Pacific  Ocean,  about  150  verfts  in  cir- 
cumference, and  confifting  of  feveral  high  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, the  intervals  of  which  are  bare  heath  and  moor  groimd; 
but  in  the  whole  ifiand,  there  is  not  one  foreft  tree.  The 
vegetables  refemble  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  furniflies 
fmall  quantities  of  crow  or  crake-berries,  and  the  larger  fort 
of  bilberries ;  but  of  the  roots  of  burnct  andal!  kinds  ot  fnake- 
weed,  fuch  abundance  as  to  afi"ord,  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  a  plen- 
riful  provifion  for  the  inhabitants.  There  is  one  fmall  rivulet  ; 
and  there  are  many  good  bays  and  anchoring  places.  The 
population  cannot  be  prccifely  afcertair.ed,  as  the  natives  are 
continually  emiffratinK  from  iHand  to  ifland  in  their  baidars. 
^       *"        ^  AYAMONTE, 
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AYAMONTE,  a  fea-porc  town  of  Spain,  fituate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
with  a  good  haven  in  the  gulf  of  Cadiz  ;  fmall,  but  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  caftle  on  a  rock;  3!  miles 
V/.  S.  W.  of  Seville.  The  adjacent  vineyards  are  fruitful, 
and  the  wine   excellent.     N.  lat.  37^  13'.    \V.  long.  8°  5'. 

Sec  AlMONTE. 

AYAMS,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  which  fignifics 
eye,  a  name  given  to  a  clafs  of  officers  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
fafety  and  the  fortune  of  individuals,  and  alfo  over  the  good 
order  and  defence  of  a  town  ;  to  reftrain  tlie  unjuft  enter- 
prifes  of  the  pachas,  and  the  exaftions  of  the  military,  and 
to  concur  in  the  juft  affefTintnt  of  the  taxes. — Appointed 
hy  the  people,  thofe  who  undertake  this  honourable 
funclion,  are  generally  men  reputed  the  mofl  virtuous  ;  there 
are  fevera!  of  them  in  the  great  towns,  and  a  fingle  perfon 
fupcrintends  fcveral  villages  in  th.e  plains.  They  receive 
no  otlier  reward  for  their  trouble  and  zeal,  than  the  refpetl 
with  which  they  are  treated,  and  the  fatisfattion  of  being 
ufeful.  Tiie  Ayams  call  to  their  divan  the  notables  of  the 
town  and  the  lawyers,  in  order  to  dilcufs  tlie  more  important 
fubjefts,  to  di^ell  the  remonftrances  that  are  proper  to  be 
made  to  the  pacha,  and  to  eilablifli  the  grounds  uf  thofe 
complaints  which  they  judge  necelTary  to  be  prefented 
againft  him  to  the  Porte.  Olivier's  Trav.  in  the  Ottom. 
Emp.  p.  200. 

AYBAR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on 
the  nver  Arragon  ;  one  league  from  Sangucfa. 

AY  BED,  a  place  oi  Egypt,  on  the  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  merchandifes  of  i\fia  were  landed. 

AYBLENG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
twenty-fix  miles  S.  E.  of  Munich. 

AYCHA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boledaw  ; 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Jung-Bant/.el. 

AYDHAB,  a  place  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  on  the  coaft 
of  the   Red   Sea.     N.  lat.  21°  53'.  E.  long.  36^  26'.     See 

AlDHAB. 

AYE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  ifland  of  Shierney. 

Aye-Aye,  in  Zoolnny,  a  fmgular  quadruped  difcovered 
by  Sonnerat,  in  the  iiland  of  Madagafear  ;  and  defcribed 
in  hio  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  (tom.  ii.  p.  137).  The 
name  appears  to  have  no  precife  meaning  ;  it  is  an  ejcclama- 
tion  of  the  people  in  Madagafear,  and  which  M.  Sonnerat 
applied  to  this  animal.  It  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclufively, 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  idand. 

In  fize  the  creature  is  equal  to  a  rabbit,  meafuring  in  a 
right  line  from  the  muz/.le  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches,  and  the  tail  being  rather  longer  than  the 
body.  The  head  is  formed  like  that  of  a  fquirre!  ;  the  in- 
cifive  teeth  are  very  contiguous  and  fo  placed  as  to  refemble 
in  fomc  manner,  the  bialc  of  a  parrcquet ;  but  the  two  in 
the  lower  jaw  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  in  the  upper  one. 
The  ears  are  naked,  large,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  as  in 
feveral  of  the  bat  tribe.  The  toes  on  each  foot  are  five  in 
number ;  and  the  firil  or  innermoft  one,  which  fervcs  as  a 
thumb  to  the  hind  feet^  has  a  large  and  flat  nail  as  in  the 
makis  tribe  l^macauco,  or  lemur).  A  very  diilinguifhed  cha- 
radler  of  this  animal  k  the  length  of  the  toes  on  the  fore- 
feet ;  the  t  .vo  laft  joints  of  the  middle  toe  above  all  are  very 
long,  (lender,  and  deftitutc  of  hair,  and  the  nails  are  hooked. 
The  fur  is  as  coarfe  as  horfe-hair  ;  and  is  of  a  purplifli,  or 
mufliy-brown  colour,  intermixed  with  black  and  grifeous 
a(h  ;  upon  the  head,  and  back,  about  the  eyes,  legs,  and 
thighs,  is  a  deep  muflc-colour ;  on  the  eyelids,  and  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs,  black  however  predominates,  and 
4.he  tail  is  of  this  latter  colour  ;  that  of  the  face,  throat,  and 
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belly  is  greyifh  white,  or  flightly  tinged  with  rufou:  in  fsme 
places  ;  it  does  not  carry  the  tail  elevated  like  a  fquirrel. 
The  female  has  two  teats  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

M.  Sonnerat,  who  favv  both  the  male  and  female,  fpeaks 
of  them  as  being  very  flothful  and  gentle  animals  ;  and 
which,  like  the  owls,  are  fcarccly  able  to  difcern  cbjcfts  in 
the  day  time.  They  live  chiefly  underground,  feeding  on 
worms  andinfefls  which  they  find  in  the  earth, crin  crevices  in 
the  trunks  of  trees,  from  whence  they  extraft  them  with 
the  greatell  facility,  by  means  of  their  long  (lender  toe 
before  mentioned.  Thofe  which  Sonnerat  kept  alive,  were 
ferved  with  rite,  and  he  obferved  that  they  fed  themfelves 
with  the  two  long  toes  of  their  forefeet,  in  the  farrie  manner 
as  the  Chincfe  do  with  their  chop-fticks  when  eating  rice 
at  their  meals. 

Sonnini  forms  a  new  genus  of  this  animal,  under  the  name 
of  Chieromys  (or  rat  a  main),  cbferving  that  it  is  the  only 
fpecics  of  its  genus  known.  The  generic  character,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  cotififts  in  the  toes  being  very  long,  and  t!ie 
thumb  of  the  hinder  pair  being  bent  r.fide,  or  tnrnnig  rather 
backwards.  He  ccnfnres  Gmelin  for  calling  ttjciunis  AlaJa- 
gafcarienjis  or  Madagafear  fquirrel,  becaule  a  (|uadruped  of 
that  genus  really  exills  in  Madagalcar. — GnieLn  thus  fpeci- 
fieally  defcribes  his  S.  Madngafcar'unjis  ;  m'ddle  toe  of  the 
fore-feet  naked,  and  very  long  ;  thumb  nail  of  the  hind-pair 
rounded. 

AYEL,  Fr.  or  Ayle,  in  La-.v,  a  writ  which  hes  where 
the  grandfather  was  feized  in  his  demefne  on  the  day 
he  died,  a  ftranger  enters  the  fame  day  and  difpoffefTts  the 
heir.     See  Assise  de  Mort,  isfc. 

AYEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Correze,  and  chitf  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Brive  ;  fourteen  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Uzerches. 

AYENIA,  in  Botany,  (nam.ed  in  honour  of  the  duke 
DAyen,  duke  and  marechaUe  de  Noailles).  Lin.  g.  1020. 
Schrtb.  3(57.  Gasrtn.  79.  Jull.  278.  Clafs,  gyaandria  pen- 
tnndria ;  or  according  to  Schreber,  penlandria  nionogytiia. 
Nat.  Order  of  crjumnijem. — Ma!-oacc<t,  JnfT.  Gen.  Char. 
Cat.  perianth  one-hafed,  five  parti  d  ;  parts  ovate,  oblong, 
acute,  coloured  in  the  middle,  reflex,  withering.  Car.  five- 
leaved,  united  at  the  top  to  the  re>Sary  into  a  flat  ftar  ; 
clav.-s  of  the  petals  capillary,  vei  y  long,  bowed  outwardly  ; 
borders  obcordate,  refupinate,  with  clubbed  tips  turned  up- 
ward ;  netfary  bell-lhaped,  fitting  on  a  cyilndric,  ereA 
column,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ;  border  five-lobed,  lobe* 
elevated,  above  flattifti,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  exca- 
vated underneath,  (harp.  Stom.  filaments  five,  very  fhort, 
inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  neClary,  on  the  top  of  the 
ribs, between  the  divlfions  of  the  border,  each  bent  downwards 
through  a  notch  at  the  end  of  each  petal ;  anthers  roundift, 
under  the  borders  of  the  petals.  P'ljl.  genn  roundifh,  five- 
cornered,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neClary  ;  ilyle  cylindric  ; 
lligmaobtufe,  five  lobed.  Per.  caplulc  five-gtai.'cd,  roundilh, 
murlcate,  five-celled,  ten-valved,  elaftic.  Seeds  folitary,  rather 
oblong,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. 

¥Ji^.  Gen.  Char.  Monogynous.  Cal.  fivc-haved.  Pet. 
united  into  a  ftar,  with  hang  clavis  ;  anthers  five,  under  the 
ilar ;  capf.  five-celled. 

Speciis,  I.  A.  pujilla ;  fmooth  ayenis.  Mill.  Dift.  fig. 
t.  18.  "Leaves  cordate,  fmooth."  Stem  weak,  woody, 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high  ;  leaves  alternate,  indented, 
pointed,  ftalked  ;  flowers  at  the  bafe  of  the  pttioks,  two,  ■ 
three,  or  four,  from  the  fame  point,  on  feparate  peduncles  ; 
corolla  purple,  tubulous,  fpreading  at  the  top  into  five  feg- 
ments,  each  terminated  by  a  /lender  tail.  A  native  of  Peru. 
Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1756.  Its  flowers  appear  in  fuc- 
ctlTion  from  July  till  winter,     j.  A.  tomenlofa.     "  Leaves 

ovate. 
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ovate,  roundifh,  tomentofe."  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  lanceo- 
late,  acute,  permanent  ;  corolla  without  petals,  but  com- 
pofcd  of  a  onc-lcafed  bcll-fliaped  neftary,  with  a  five-clcft 
margin  ;  ftaniens  on  the  outfide  of  the  nedary,  lono-er  than 
the  calyx,  bowed,  bent  in,  and  fixed  by  a  broad  membra- 
nous tip,  to  tue  edge  of  the  nectary  ;  anthers  three.  A 
native  of  South  America.  3.  A.  viagna.  Jacqu.  Amer. 
Pict.  p.  112.  "Leaves  cordute  pubefcent  ;  gtrm  of  the 
flowers  feflile."  An  upright  Ihrub,  five  feet  high  ;  leaves 
acuminate,  ferrate,  alternate,  on  tomentofe  footllalks  ;  pe- 
duncles fliort,  axillary,  molUy  in  fours ;  three-flowered  ; 
flowers  fmall,  herbaceous,  not  gynandrious.  A  native  of 
Carthagena  and  other  places  of  South  America.  4.  A. 
litvigata.  S*arlz.  Prod.  gy.  "  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  very 
fniooth,  germ  pedicelkd,  neftary  ten-cleft,  radiated."  A 
native  of  Jamaica. 

Propagalion  and  Ciihiirc.  Thefe  plants  are  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  feeds  fown  on  a  temperate  hot-bed,  early  in  the 
Ipring,  and  when  they  have  four  leaves,  they  (liould  be 
tranfplanted  in  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward,  or 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark.  They 
nui!t  be  (haded  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  afterwards 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  they  alfo  require  frequent  water- 
ing. In  winter  they  may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate  (love, 
but  as  they  pcrfeiR  their  feeds  the  firlt  year,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  old  plants.  See  Martyn's  Miller's 
Djft. 

AYENNIS,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  an  Lidian  tribe 
of  America,  in  Florida. 

AYE  RBA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,on  the  Gallego, 
between  Saragofa  and  Jaca. 

AYERBENGAf,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra. 

AYERSTOWN.     Sec  Ayrstown. 

AYESHA,  in  Biography,  the  favourite  wife  of  Maho- 
met, was  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  only  one  of 
Mahomet's  numerous  wives  who  was  a  virgin  when  Ihe  came 
to  his  bed.  With  this  view,  he  married  her  at  feven  years 
of  age,  and  cohabited  with  her  at  nine.  He  had  no  children 
by  her  ;  but  fo  afftftionatc  and  cojiflant  was  his  attachment 
to  her,  that  in  his  lail  illncfs  he  was  conveyed  to  her  houfe, 
and  expired  in  her  arms.  Her  enemies  charged  her  with 
adultery  on  a  particular  occafion  ;  and  though  the  prophet 
had  fulpicions  of  her  infidelity,  he  thought  it  mod  prudent, 
for  preierving  the  dignity  of  his  own  charatler,  to  produce 
a  fealonable  revelation  from  heaven,  attefting  her  innocence; 
and  lie  punifhtd  her  accufcrs  as  calumniators.  After  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  Ayefha  was  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Mufl'ulmans,  denominated  "  the  mother  of  the  faitli- 
ful,"  and  confulted  on  important  occafions.  Agalnft  the 
caliph  Othman  (he  conceived,  for  fome  reafon  that  is  not 
known,  an  invincible  prejudice,  and  formed  a  plot  for  de- 
throning him.  When  Othman  was  airaffinated  by  another 
enemy,  Ihe  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  fuccelfion  of  Ali,  becaufe 
he  had  concurred  in  the  accnfation  of  her  infidelity.  Unit- 
ing with  her  favourites  Tcllia  and  Zobeir  at  Mecca,  and 
under  a  pretence  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Othman,  (he 
marched  in  a  litter  borne  by  a  very  ftrong  camel,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  towards  Baffora,  and  on  approaching  the 
town,  after  fume  ineffetlual  refiltance  on  the  part  ot  the  in- 
habitants, (lie  was  met  by  a  deputation  fent  to  know  her  in- 
tentions, whom  (he  harangued  with  great  pafiion,  and  in  a 
loud  (hrill  voice,  in  a  long  fpeech.  To  her  fpeech,  one  of 
the  Arabs  replied,  "  O  mother  of  the  faithful,  the  murder 
of  Othman  was  a  cirtumltance  of  lefs  moment  than  thy 
leaving  home  upon  this  curfed  camel.  God  has  bellowed 
on  thee  a  veil  and  a  proteflion  j  but  thou  haft  rent  the  veilj 
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and  fet  at  rought  the  protection."  After  fome  conteft,  the 
tr(jop3  of  Ayeiha  gamed  po(li;irion  of  Baifora.  But  Ali 
advanced,  and  as  Ayeiha  obllinately  rejeiled  all  pacihc 
counfcls,  a  fierce  battle  enfued  at  a  place  called  Horaiba,  in 
which  both  Telha  and  Zobeir  v;t:r<:  (lain.  The  combat 
doled  with  hamllringing  the  camel  on  whieh  Aye(ha  was 
earned,  and  taking  lier  prifon'-r.  After  fome  mutual  re- 
proaches between  her  and  Ali,  the  was  civilly  difniifTcd,  and 
lent  to  Medina  with  an  injunflion  to  live  ptactablyat  home, 
and  to  concern  herfelf  no  more  in  affairs  of  (late.  This  re- 
ilridtion  (he  afterwards  refentcd  by  rcfufing  to  luff.r  Hafan, 
the  (on  of  Ali,  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
which  was  her  property.  Having  regained  fome  degree  of 
infiu.-nce  iji  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Moawiyah,  fhe  was  con- 
fu'ttd  by  him  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  his  fon  Yezid. 
Soon  after,  die  died,  in  the  581I1  year  .of  the  Hegira,  A.  D. 
677,  at  tlie  age  of  67  years.  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  i.  Her- 
belot  Bib.  Or.  p.  75'. 

A\  GIIIjA,  in  Zrjolo^y,  a  fpeciesof  Simia,  charafterifed 
by  Linnaeus  as  the  Ing-tailed,  beardlefs,  gny  monkey, 
with  a  rifing  longitudinal  tuft  on  the  crown  ;  the  fimia 
nigra  magnitudinis  medicoe  of  Edwards  ;  aigrette  of  Buf- 
fon;  and  egret  monkey  of  Pennant.  Liiinjeus  mentions 
an  animal,  apprehended  to  be  a  variety,  with  a  roundifll 
head,  the  face  lels  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  body  lefs 
ferruginous.  Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  the  egret  as  having  a 
long  face,  and  an  upright  pointed  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  hair  on  the  forehead  black  ;  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  olivaceous  ;  of  the  lower,  cinereous  ;  eye- 
brows large;  beard  very  fm.all ;  Cze  of  a  fmall  cat.  It  is 
faid  to  inhabit  India,  and  particularly  the  ifland  of  Java, 
and  to  be  a  very  fportive  and  lively  fpecies  ;  gamboling  on 
the  trees,  and  making  a  continual  noife  during  the  night. 
M.  Cepede  furmifes,  that  the  bonneted  monkey  may  per* 
haps  be  a  variety  ot  this  fpecies.     Shaw. 

AYGULUS,  \n  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  SciRAB^sus, 
that  inhabits  India.  Thorax  with  four  dots;  head  tuber- 
culated  ;  wing-cafes  teftaceous ;  and  no  fore-tarfi.  Fabricius. 

AYLAH.     SeeAiLAH. 

AYLESBURY,  in  Geography,  is  a  large  market  and 
borough  town  in  Buckinghanifhire,  in  England;  and  may  b« 
confidered  the  molt  confiderable  town  in  the  county.  It 
confills  of  feveral  (Ireets  and  lanes,  which  are  irregularly  dif- 
pofcd  over  an  extenfive  furface  of  ground  that  rifts  in  the 
midll  of  the  rich  vale  of  Aykfbnrv.  Leland  defcribes  the 
town  as  being  principally  built  with  timber  when  he  vifited 
it,  but  fince  that  time  it  has  been  confidcrably  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  mod  of  the  houles  conllnicted  with  brick. 
The  improvements  originated  with  Sir  John  Baldwin,  who 
erciited  iome  confiderable  buildings,  and  raifcd  a  caufeway 
three  miles  in  length  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  town 
through  a  road  that  was  often  miry  and  dangerous.  This 
gentleman,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth,  alfo  procured 
the  alTizcs  to  be  held  here  which  had  before  been  kept  at 
Buckingham.  In  confcqucnce  of  this,  a  county  gaol,  and 
alfo  a  handfome  county  hall,  were  ered^ed.  About  the 
year  600,  Ayleftjury  became  famous  as  the  burial  p'ace  of 
St.  Ofyth,  who  was  born  at  Quarcndon  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  bclieaded  in  EflTcx  by  the  Pagans.  The  buriai 
place  of  a  faint,  in  the  dark  ages  of  luperltition,  caufed  it  ta 
lie  much  more  frequented  by  fandlified  entliufialh,  and 
Avlctbury  became  highly  celebrated  from  this  ciicumftance. 
Befides,  the  fillers  Editha  and  Eadburga  became  pofTiQedof 
the  manor,  which  after  the  conquell  was  given  by  the  king 
to  fome  of  his  favourites.  The  fingular  tenure,  by  which  it 
was  now  held,  ferves  to  explain  the  culloms  of  the  times. 
Tkis  enjoined  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  provide  ftraw  for  the 

king's 
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kin^-'s  bed  and  chamber,  tbree  eels  for  his  life  in  winter;  and 
in  fnmmcr,  Itravv,  nifhcs,   and  two  green  gecfc,  thrice  every 
vear,   if  he  vilited  Ayleibuvy  fo  many  times.     Ihe  church 
U  a  fpacious  and  ancient  llruaure,  built  in  the  (hape  ot   a 
crofs,  with  a  low  tower  riling  at  the  inttrfeaion  of  the  nave 
and  tranfepts.     It  contains  a  few  ancient  monuments  and 
on  the  fouth  fide  is  a  room  appropriated  for  a  free-ichool. 
The  church-yard  is  large,  and  difpofed  into  feveral  walks, 
which  are  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees.     This  town 
was  made  a  borough  by  charter,  and  empowered  to  lend 
members  to   parliament  on   the   14th  of  Jannary,   1553-4- 
The  right  of  voting  is  vetted  in  all  the  houlholders  who  do 
not  receive  alms,  and  thefc  commonly  amount  to  about  350. 
Here  are  fix  annual  fairs,   and  a  market  held  on   Saturday: 
wt  >h<i  latter,  great  numbers  of  calves  and  ducks  are  lold  to 
dealers  from  London.     J^Iany  people  in  this  town  and  its 
neiglibourhood  derive  fupport  from  their  peculiar  ikil     m 
breeding  and  rearing  of  ducks.     To  gratify  fafhionable  Uix- 
ury  tliey  contrive    to  prevent   the    ducks  laying    till    the 
months  of  Oaober  and  November;   when  by  heatmg  and 
lUraulating  food,  they  are  induced  to  drop  their  eg-s  ;  thcle 
are  collected  and  put  under  different  hens,  which  are  alio 
impelled  to  lit  at  an  unfeafonable  time,  and  often  mude  to 
continue  in  the  neR  for  two  or  three  broods.     By  this  treat- 
ment the  poor  bird  is  often  exhaufted,   and  dies  under  her 
compulfive  duty.      When   the  young  ducks  are  hatched, 
they  are  placed  near  the  fire  and  nurfed  with  particular  care, 
fly  thefe  methods,  many  ducklings  are  fent  to  the  metropo- 
lij  at  Chriftraas,   and  have  been  known  to  fell  at  hftecn  llul- 
lings  and  a  guinea  per  couple.     The  parith  of  Aylelbury, 
including  the  hamlet  of  Walton,  occupies  a  large  f^pace  of 
ground,  and  comprehends  697  houfes  and  about  3082  inha- 
bitants, the  lower  clafs  of  whom  are  ufually  employed  in 
making  of  lace. 

The  va/e  of  Jvkjhury  is  particularly  celebrated  among 
agriculturifts,  for  its  richnefs  and  fertility  of  foil.  It  extends 
for  many  miles  eaft  and  well,  nearly  from  Tame  in  Oxford- 
(hire  to  Leightoii-Buzzard  in  Bedfordfliire,  and  is  moltly 
appropriated  to  the  grazing  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  (beep. 
About  five  miles  from  Avlefoury,  is  Eythorpe,  a  feat  of  the 
Eail  of  Chefterficld  ;  and  at  ten  miles  dlllance  is  Wotton- 
under-Bernwood,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Grenville  family,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  earl  of  Temple.  Britton  rnd  Bray- 
ley's  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  &c. 

AYLESFORD,  a  confiderable  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  featcd  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Medwav,  over  which  tlieie  is  a  handfome  flone  bridge 
of  fix  arches'.  It  is  four  miles  from  Maidftone,  and  thirty 
from  London.  The  ancient  name  of  this  place  is  found  to 
have  been  Saiilenaig-habail  ;  but  in  confequcnceof  a  bloody 
battle  which  was  fought  here  between  the  Britons  and  Sax- 
ons in  455,  the  name  was  changed  to  Angles-ford,  and 
that  afterwards  contraAed  to  Aylesford.  This  battle  is 
rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Englifli  hillory,  as 
being  the  firll  great  conflift  between  the  invading  Saxons 
under  Hengift,  and  the  haralTcd  Britons  under  Gwrtheyrn. 
Concerning  the  ifl'iie  of  this  battle  our  hillorians  are  very 
conlradiftory  :  fome  have  dtfcribed  the  Britons  as  con:- 
pletely  victorious  ;  but  the  learned  Mr.  Turner  obfcrvcf, 
that  as  Hengift  and  his  fon  Efca  pon"clTed  Kent  after  this 
event,  we  may  prcfume  that  the  engagement  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  natives.  In  this  (harp  battle,  Horfa,  brother 
to  Hengift,  and  Catigern,  brother  to  Vortimer,  are  faid  to 
have  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  were  both  killed  on  the  fpot. 
The  former  was  interred  on  the  eailern  fide  of  the  Medway, 
at  a  place  which  ilill  retains  the  name  of  Horfted  ;  and  Cati- 
gern was  buried  at  a  place  nearer  the  fcene  of  battlt,  where  it 
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is  ftated  a  large  Cromlech  was  erefted  to  his  memory.  This 
msnument  is  liill  exilling  at  the  place,  and  confills  of  three 
large  upright  tlones,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  ajiother  lying 
on  the  top,  mcafuring  eleven  feet  by  eight,  and  two  feet  in 
tnicknefs.  It  is  called  Kitfcoty-houfe.  (See  Cromlech.) 
At  the  diilance  of  about  two  fields  are  other  ftones  ereCt  and 
fome  lying  down  in  a  circular  arrangement.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  t!»e  Third,  a  monaflery  of  Carmelites  was  founded 
at  Aylesford,  by  lord  Grey  of  Codiior.  It  was  granted  by 
Henry  the  eighth  to  fir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  has  at  length 
devolved  to  the  earl  of  Aylesford.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for 
fix  poor  people,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  ten  pounds  a 
year.  Hallcd's  Hiflory  of  Kent,  8vo.  edition.  Turner's 
Hillory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

AYLETS,  or  Si-.A-SwALLOWS.  In  Heraldry,  they  are 
oftec  called  C'rmjli  Choughs,  and  are  painted  fable  beaked, 
and  legged  gules. 

AYLMER,  or  JElmer,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Eng- 
lifh  divine  and  biil'.op,  was  dclcended  from  an  ancient  family 
at  Aylmer-hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  born  in  the 
year  1521.  Being  a  younger  fon,  he  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge under  the  patronage  and  at  the  charge  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk  ; 
who,  when  his  fludies  were  fjiiiflied,  took  him  into  his  houfe, 
as  preceptor  to  his  children,  one  of  whom  was  lady  Jane 
Grey.  Under  his  tuition,  this  lady  became  an  excellent 
prohcient  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  fo  that  (he 
could  not  only  read  them  with  eafe,  but  write  them  with 
elegance.  Aylmer,  as  a  preacher,  zealoufly  inculcated  the 
principles  of  the  refinmcrs  ;  and  having,  in  confequence  of 
hii  prcfermant  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  a  feat  in  the  convocation,  held  in  the 
firll  year  of  queen  Mary,  he  refolutely  oppofed  that  return 
to  popery  to  which  the  clergy  in  general  feemcd  to  be 
inclined  ;  and  he  was  one  of  fix  perfons  who  offtfred  to  de- 
bate all  the  controverted  points  of  religion  with  the  moft 
learned  champions  of  the  Papills.  His  zeal  for  the  reforma- 
tion rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government,  fo  that  be 
found  it  neceflary  to  withdraw  from  the  country  ;  and  as 
he  was  of  a  diminutive  fize,  he  made  his  efcape  by  being 
concealed  in  a  pipe  of  wine  which  had  a  falfe  bottom,  the 
wine  being  drawn  from  the  lower  half,  whilft  Aylmer  lay 
hid  in  the  upper.  During  the  time  of  his  exile,  he  refidcd 
firft  at  Strafburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Zurich  in  Swiflerland, 
purfuing  his  Ihidics,  and  improving  himfelf  by  travelling, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  vilited  moft  of  the  univerlities 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  exile, 
he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  John  Knox's  book  againft  the  go- 
vernment of  women,  intitled,  "  The  firll  Blall  againft  the 
monilrous  Regiment  and  Empire  of  Women."  His  piece 
was  intitled,  "  An  Harborowe  for  faithful  and  trewe  Sub- 
jects againft  the  late  blowne  Blafte,  &c."  printed  at  Straf- 
burgh, in  1559.  This  book  was  written  with  vivacity  and 
learning  ;  but  it  contained  fome  paflages  which  feemed  to 
indicate  a  tendency  towards  puritanifm,  and  particularly  one 
in  which  he  exhorted  the  bifhops  to  content  themfelves  with 
moderate  incomes,  and  with  a  portion  "  priell-like,  and  not 
prince-like."  However,  when  this  paffage  was  afterwards 
objtdltd  to  him  by  his  enemies,  he  vindicated  himfelf  by 
faying,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  fpoke  as  a  cliild,  and 
thought  like  a  child,  &c."  After  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Aylmer  returned  home,  and  was  one  of  the  eight 
divines  appointed  to  difpute  with  as  many  popifh  bi(hops  at 
Weflmiiiller,  in  the  pretence  of  a  great  affembly.  In  1562, 
he  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  ,  and  in  right  of 
this  dignity,  he  fat  in  tlie  famous  fynod  held  this  year  for 
examining  and  fettling  the  dodrine  and  difciphne  of  the 
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reformed  cliurch.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  for  feveral 
years,  attending;  to  his  duties  as  a  juflice  of  the  peace,  and 
one  of  the  ■fcclefiaftical  conimiirioncrs,  and  entering  very- 
little  into  thofe  difputes  tiiat  would  have  fubjccled  liim 
/to  the  notice  of  either  of  the  two  parties  by  whom  he  was 
fufpefted.  In  1573,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bache- 
lor and  doftor  in  divinity,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and 
in  1576,  he  fucceeded  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow  exile  in 
the  fee  of  London  ;  hut  he  incurred  cenfure  by  commenc- 
ing, and  profecuting  for  fome  years,  a  fuit  againll  him  for 
dilapidations.  Indeed,  a  prudent  attention  to  his  own  in- 
tereft  was  a  difcriminating  feature  in  the  bifiiop's  charaftcr. 
In  his  clerical  and  epifcopal  capacity,  he  was  afildiioOs  iii 
public  preacliing,  occafionaliy  roufnig,  as  it  is  faid,  the  lan- 
guid attention  of  his  audience  by  reciting  Hebrew  verfes 
from  a  pocket  bible  ;  and  in  his  efforts  for  guarding  the 
church  againft  the  attacks  both  of  papills  and  puritans. 
Perfons  of  both  thefe  defcriptions,  and  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, were  treated  by  liim  with  a  degree  of  feverity,  which 
was  not  only  unwarrantable  in  itfelf,  but  which  incurred  oc- 
cafional  admonition  from  the  ruhng  powers.  His  virulent 
abufe  of  fome  puritan  miniilers  expofed  him  to  the  no  lefs 
acrimonious  affault  of  their  farcaftic  writers,  fo  that  he  be- 
came the  hero  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Mar-prelate.  See 
Fuller's  Cliurch  Hiftory,  b.  ix.  p.  223,  224.  He  was  in- 
volved in  a  variety  of  difputes  with  refpecl  both  to  the 
temporalities  of  his  fee,  and  his  exerc^i^e  of  its  fpiritual 
juriidiftion  ;  fo  that  his  life  was  far  from  beinor  tranquil, 
though  his  fpirit  was  bold  and  refolute,  and  enabled  him 
to  furmount  the  difficulties  with  v/hicli  he  had  to  encounter. 
Of  his  rcfolution  and  perfonal  couiage  the  two  following 
inftances  are  recorded  :  one  was  his  fubmitting  to  the  ex- 
traftion  of  a  tooth,  in  order  to  encourage  queen  Elizabeth 
to  undergo  the  fame  operation  ;  and  the  other  was  his  cud- 
gelling his  fon-in-law  for  miicondutl  towards  his  wife,  who 
was  a  favourite  daughter.  Bifhop  Aylmer  died  at'Fulham, 
ill  Ij94,  at  the  age  of  73  years,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  He  left  feven  Ions  and  two  or  three 
daughters,  to  all  of  whom  he  left  large  legacies,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  by  his  economy  and  avarice.  The  cha- 
ratter  of  Aylmer  defervcdly  ranks  high  with  refpeA  to  ta- 
lents and  learning,  but  his  temper  was  irritable  and  violent ; 
he  was  immoderately  fond  both  of  power  and  money  ;  and 
he  undonbtedlv  polTeffcd  an  arbitrary  and  perfecuting  fpirit. 
Biog.  Brit.     Andrews's  Hid.  of  Gr.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

AYLSHAM,  or  Ales  HAM,  in  Geography,  is  a  rcfpeft- 
able  market  town  in  Norfolk,  in  England,  fttuatcd  in  a  flat 
and  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Burc.  In 
1773,  an  aft  of  parhament  was  obtained  for  making  this 
river  navigable  hence  to  Coltilhall  in  its  courfe  to  Yar- 
mouth, a  dillance  of  about  ten  miles,  in  which  fpace  there 
are  five  locks  :  the  undertaking  v.as  completed  in  1779. 
This  town  is  the  capital  of  the  manor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caller,  in  conftquence  of  which  the  duchy  court  is  always 
held  here.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  built 
a  handfome  church  in  th.e  town,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mi- 
chael. A  free-fchool  was  founded  here  in  1577,  by  Ro- 
bert Jannys,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Norwich.  Aylfliam 
is  about  eleven  mdes  from  Norwich,  and  120  from  London. 
It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Tuclday  : 
this  was  formerly  held  on  Saturdays,  but  has  been  altered  to 
the  former  day.  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Norfolk,  10  vols. 
8v.j. 

AYMAR.'IES,  a  jurifdiftion  of  South  America,  in  the 

diocefe  of  Cufco,  about  40  leagues  fouth-welt  from  Cufco. 

This  territory  abounds  in  fugar,  cattle,  and  grain,  and  alfo 

in  mines  of  gold  and   fiKer,  which  formerly  produced  large 
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quantities  of  thefe  valuable  metals  ;  but  at   prefcnt   few  of 
them  arc  wrought,  the  country  being  too  thinly  inhabited. 

AYMARGUES.     See  A.margues. 

AYMOUTH,     See  EvMouTH. 

AYNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in   the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillnd  of  Fieeac 
twelve  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Figcac.  ' 

AYOQIJANTOTOTL.  or  Av.s  AyoayAKToroTL, 
inOrmlhoiogy,   the  name  under  which  the  Orwlui  Xaruhornu: 
of  Gmelin  is  defcribcd  by  fome  old  writers.     Vjde  Hern 
Mex.     Scba,  &c. 

AYORA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  place  of  Spain,  in  th.- 
province  of  Valencia,  upon  the  river  Xucar,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  one  league  from  the  frontiers  of  New  Caftile  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to  fpcak  Caftilian  in  its 
purity. 

AYOTECOS,  high  mountains  of  America,  in  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Tlafcala,  towards  the  coal!  of  the  South  fea. 
AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  fouth-wtftern  part  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  eail  by  the  (hires  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  on  the' 
fouth  by  Galloway,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
Its  extent  is  about  fixty-fivc  miles  in'  length  by  thirtv-fix 
in  breadth,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  great  baiUiages  or 
ftewartries,  which  bear  the  names  of  Kyle,  Cunningham, 
and  Carrick.  Thefe  diflricb  are  extremely  different  from 
each  other  in  uppearancc,  as  Carrick  and  the  interior  psrts 
of  Kyle  are  mountainous,  and  only  fitted  for  pailurc  ;  while 
the  coall  of  Kyle,  and  the  greater  part  of  Cunningham,  pre- 
fent  a  fine,  level,  cultivated  country,  interfperfed  with  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages.  Its  rivers  are  the  Tweed,  the 
Ayr,  the  Ellc,  the  Annan,  the  Urr,  the  Gurvan,  the  Doon, 
and  the  Lugar.  This  county  includes  two  royal  bur^h?, 
Ayr  and  Irvine,  and  feveral  towns,  among  which  are  Beith, 
Bailantri,  Girvan,  Kilmarnock,  Kilwilling,  Largs,  and 
Salcoats.  Ayrfliire  poffcfTes  many  valuable  feams  of  coal, 
alfo  fome  quarries  of  frcellone,  limeftone,  ironftonc,  and  feve- 
ral rich  Itdes  of  lead  and  copper  ore.  A  few  curious  fpe- 
cimens  of  agates,  porphyries,  and  calcareous  petrifaAions 
are  often  found  in  the  hills  of  Carrick  ;  and  a  fpccies  of 
whetftonc,  known  by  the  name  of  ^yr-Jione,  is  obtained 
from  this  county.  The  population  of  it,  as  returned 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1800,  was  84,306,  of  which 
39,666  were  males,  and  44,640  females. 

AYR,  the  principal  town  in  the  above  county,  is  a  royal 
borough  of  conliderable  antiquity,  and  the  feat  of  a  jufticiary 
court.  It  was  nomiiiated  a  royal  borough  by  Wiiliam  the 
Lion,  in  1 180,  and  the  privileges  by  charter  then  granted 
are  ftill  enjoyed  by  tlie  town.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  a 
point  of  land  which  projefts  into  the  fea,  between  the  influ.K 
of  the  rivers  Doon  and  Ayr,  and  the  principal  ftrect  is 
broad  and  ornamented  with  a  row  of  good  houfes  on  each 
fide.  Ayr  has  been  a  town  of  conliderable  trade,  but  the 
rifing  opulence  of  Glafgow  has  attraCled  the  merchants  from 
this  place.  The  inconvenient  entrance  to  the  harbour  proved 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  town,  but  the  inhabit-  . 
ants  are  carrying  on  cxtcniive  works  to  remove  all  obftruc- 
tions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  render  it  irore  commo- 
dious for  trading  vefTels;  arid  two  new  rcfiecling  light-houfes 
are  now  erecting  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  fal- 
mon  filheryof  the  two  rivers  furniflies  employ  for  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  fand  banks  of  the  coall  abound  with  ail 
kinds  of  white  fifh.  Its  population  is  5492>  and  it  has  735 
houfes. 

AvR,  Ne-ui  Toiun  of,  is  the  name  of  another  town,  feated  on 

the  nortii  fide  of  the  river  Ayr.     It  hasbaronijjurildiction, 

and  a  dillinft  magiftracy  from  the  other  town.     This  place 

feeins  to  have  arifcn  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Brace,  who 
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retired  here  upon  being  attnckej  with  a  leprofy,  cflabliflied  a 
la/ai--houfe,  and  conlerred  conlidevable  favours  on  the  town, 
and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Priellwich.  Its  population  is 
1724. 

Ayr,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rifes  in  the  pariih  of  Muirkirk, 
in  the  above  county,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  ei;j;liteen  miles 
due  weft,  falls  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  town  juft  defcrib- 
ed.  Its  banks  are  ileep  and  romantic  in  fome  places,  but  in 
others  it  often  overflows  its  (hores,  and  dots  conliderable  da- 
mage.— Alfo,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Aifne 
near  Grandpre. 

AY  RAINES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Amiens,  nine  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Abbeville. 

AYRSTOWN,  or  Ayfrstown,  a  town  of  America, 
in  Burlington  county.  New  Jerfey,  fituate  on  the  middle 
branch  of  Ancocus  creek,  fixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  in  the  Delaware,  and  thirteen  fouthcaft  from 
Burlington. 

AYRY.     See  Aery. 

AYSCUE,  Ayscough,  or  Askew,  Sir  George,  in  Bio- 
graphy,  an  eminent  Englirti  admiral  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Lincolnfhire  ; 
and  entering  into  the  fea-fervice  in  his  youth,  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  Charles  I.  Adher- 
ing, however,  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil  war,  he  was 
conllituted  admiral  of  the  Irilli  feas,  where  he  i^  faid  to 
have  rendered  great  fervice  to  the  proteftant  intcrell,  and 
to  have  contributed  much  to  the  reduflion  of  the  whole 
ifland.  In  1651,  he  reduced  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  and 
alfo  Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  to  the  cjbedience  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  afterwards  behaved  with  great  honour  in  the 
war  with  the  Dutch.  In  1666,  vvhilll  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Dutch  fleet,  his  fhip  was  driven  upon  the  Galloper- 
fand  ;  and  being  furroundcd  with  enemies,  and  defpairing 
of  help  from  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  furiender.  After 
this  difafter,  he  went  no  more  to  fea  ;  but  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement.     Biog.  Brit. 

AYSIAMENTA,  orAvziAMENTA.    SccEasement. 

AYSLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a  market  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  a  prefcAurate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Augfljurg,  fituate  on  the  Danube. 

AYST,  a  river  of  Auftria,  in  the  Blach  quarter,  on 
which  is  feated  the  market  town  of  Waldhanfen. 

AYTON,  or  AiTON,  a  fmall  town  of  Greece,  in  Liva- 
dia,  five  leagues  north  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  town  of  jiitolia,  called  Calydon 
Aqu'dic, 

AYUD,  AuDiN,  or  Hawd,  a  province  of  Hindoftan, 
containing  the  moft  northern  countries  belonging  to  the 
Moguls,  fuch  as  Kakares,  Bankilh,  Nagarkat,  Siba,  and 
others.  It  is  lituatcd  to  the  northwcll  of  the  Ganges,  and 
watered  by  rivers  which  fall  into  it  ;  fo  that,  notwTthftand- 
ing  its  mountains,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  its  trade 
with  the  countries  to  the  north-eaft  renders  it  very  rich. 
In  this  province  there  are  many  independent  rajahs,  and 
two  remarkable  pagodas,  one  at  Nagarkat,  dedicated  to  the 
idol  Matta,  and  the  other  at  Kalamak,  which  is  venerated, 
becaufe  the  Indians  regard  it  as  miraculous,  that  the  water 
of  the  town  fliould  be  very  cold,  and  yet  fpring  from  a  rock 
that  continually  throws  out  flames. 

AZA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria, 
feated  on  an  eminence  to  the  vvtfl;  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  Chains,  fouth-weft  of  Chaonia. — Alfo,  an  ancitnt 
town  of  the  Leffer  Armenia,  placed  by  the  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary in  the  route  from  Casfarea  to  Sangala,  26  miles  from 
the  latter  place — Alfo,  a  name  given  in  the  time  of  Steph. 


Byz.  to  the  town  of  Gaza Alfo,  a  town  of  Paleftlne,  in 

the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

AZAB,  UssAB.  or  Saba,  in  Geography,  a  territory  on 
the  Abylhuian  conft  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near  the  flraits  ol 
Babelmandeb,  which  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
mart  of  frankincenfc,  myrrh,  and  balfam.  Behind  Saba, 
upon  the  Indian  ocean,  is  the  "  Regio  Cinnamonifcra," 
where  a  conliderable  quantity  of  that  wild  cinnamon  grows, 
which  the  Italian  druggifts  call  "canella."  Azab,  or  Sabaj 
was  formerly  a  principal  Ilation  of  the  caravans,  which 
traded  to  Arabia.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  13°  5'.  E.  long.  43°  5'. 
and  though  it  is  not  a  l)ort,  it  affords  a  very  tolerable  road, 
where  is  very  fafe  riding,  under  the  flielter  of  a  low  defert 
iflvind,  called  "  Crab  Ifland,"  with  a  few  rocks  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  people,  however,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  are  Galla, 
the  mofl  treacherous  and  villainous  wretches  upon  the  earth. 
They  are  "  Shepherds,"  who  fometimes  refort  to  the  coafts 
in  great  numbers,  and  fometimes  traverfe  the  hinder  part  of 
the  hills  that  run  clofe  along  the  fliore,  and  occupy  miferable 
villages  compofed  of  huts,  that  run  nearly  in  an  call  and 
weft  dircftion  from  Azab  to  Rnhteta,  the  largeft  of  all  their 
villages.  At  Azab  may  be  had  plenty  of  water,  Iheep,  and 
goats,  and  alfo  fomc  myrrh  and  inccnfe  at  the  proper  feafon. 
But  no  confidence  is  to  be  had  in  the  people.  Thofe  of 
Moclia,  who  are  abfoluttly  necelTary  to  them  in  their  com- 
mercial tranfaclions,  cannot  trull  them  without  furety  or 
hollages.  Near  iVzab  there  are  large  luins,  which  feem  to 
indicate  its  former  magnitude  and  importance.  There  is 
elpecially  an  aqueduft,  which,  in  remote  times,  furnilhed  a 
very  coiifiderable  fupply  of  water  from  a  fountain  in  the 
mountains,  which  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
beauty,  health,  and  pleafure  of  the  place.  This  i^  con- 
llrudled  with  large  maffy  blocks  of  marble,  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  placed  upon  one  another  with- 
out lime  or  cement,  but  joined  with  thick  cramps,  or  bars 
of  brafs.  There  is  likewife  a  number  of  wells,  not  fix  feet 
wide,  compofed  of  pieces  of  marble  hewn  to  parts  of  a 
circle,  and  joined  with  fimiiar  bars  of  brafs.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  foniewhat  furprifing,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aga- 
tharcides  (p.  60.),  that  the  Alileans  and  Caflandrins,  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Arabia,  jull  oppofite  to  Azab,  had  among 
them  gold  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  would  give  double  the 
weight  of  gold  for  iron,  triple  its  weight  for  brafs,  and  ten 
times  its  weight  for  filver  ;  and  that  in  digging  the  earth, 
pieces  of  gold  were  found  as  big  as  olive-ltones,  and  fome 
much  larger.  However  this  be,  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  peninfula  of  Arabia  oppofite  to  it,  agree, 
that  this  was  the  royal  feat  of  the  queen  of  Saba,  famous 
in  eccleliaftical  hiftory  for  her  journey  to  Jerufalem  ;  that 
thcfe  works  belonged  to  her,  and  were  erefted  at  the  place 
of  her  refidence  ;  and  that  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  perfumes 
came  from  her  kingdom  of  Sofala,  which  was  Ophir,  and 
which  reached  from  thence  to  Azab,  upon  the  borders  o£ 
the  Red  Sea,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  ocean.  See 
Abyssinia. 

The  ruins  at  Azab,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Axum  (See 
Axum),  appear  to  be  thofe  of  public  buildings,  and  not 
of  private  dwellings  ;  and  from  this  eircumftance  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  thefe  were  not  cities  of  conftant  refidence, 
but  rather  places  of  refort,  where  the  adventurous  traders 
and  their  attendants  lived,  as  ufual,  in  their  tents,  but 
where  their  religious  rites  were  celebrated  with  the  grcatcft 
'  folemnity,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  the  difpofitions  of 
men,  who  ventured  in  expeditions  acrofs  the  deferts,.  far 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ; 
whence,  we  may  alfo  imagine,  was  derived  the  great  influence, 
or  rather  power,  of  the  order  of  priefts,  who  perhaps  were 
the  only  conftant  inhabitants  of  thefe  fpots,  which  they 
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V.  idled  to  be  coiifidered  as  the  favourite  abodes  of  their  divi. 
rities.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  bell  authorities,  that 
Meroe,  Axum,  and  Azab,  were  places  that  had  a  common 
origin,  and  were  mofl  probably,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  the  principal  flations  of  the  caravans  that  traded  to 
Arabia,  while  Thebes  and  Ammonium  continued  the  com- 
munication toward  Carthatrc.  Whether  from  Az;ib  there 
was  an  intercouvfe  with  the  Ethiopians  of  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa,  toward  cape  Gardefan,  and  the  prefent 
Zanquebar,  is  a  queftion  that  deferves  particular  inveftiga- 
tion.  On  this  fubjed,  fee  profcfTor  Heeren's  "  Idcen  iiber 
die  Pohtik,  &c."  or  "  Ideas  on  the  Policy,  Intercourfe, 
and  Commerce,  of  the  prir.cipal  Nations  of  Antiquity." 
Gottingen,   1793. 

Azab,  in  the  Military  Order  of  the  Tiirh,  fignifies  a  par- 
ticular body  of  the  foldiery  taken  in,  or  added  firft  to  the 
janizaries,  but  now  become  a  feparate  body  from  them. 

The  word,  in  the  Oriental  languages,  fignifics  an  unmar- 
ried perfon,  and  the  original  order  of  thefe  was,  that  they 
ftiould  be  fmgle  men. 

The  azabs  in  Egypt  have  been  great  rivals  to  the  jani- 
zaries, and  fometimes  they  have  got  t!ie  better.  Their  in- 
ftitution  and  officers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  jani- 
zaries ;  but  with  this  difference;  that  from  odo-badiees  they 
are  made  ferbajees,  and  from  that  office  cajas,  and  come 
into  the  divan.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  janizaries, 
when  any  one  is  made  a  ferbajee,  it  is  laying  him  afide,  and 
he  is  no  farther  advanced.     Pococke's  Egypt. 

AZABE-Kaberi,  from  kabcr,  fepukhre,  and  '/?Y7i,  tor- 
TTt.'nt,  denotes  a  temporary  punilhment,  which,  as  the  Ma- 
hometans fay,  the  wicked  muft  fuffer  after  death.  Their 
crimes  are  hereby  expiated,  and  Mahomet  opens  the  gate  of 
paradife  to  all  who  believe  in  him. 

AZADARICHTA,  in  Botmiy.     See  Melia. 

AZAUKAR,  in  Geography,  a  large  town  of  Perfia, 
called  alfo  7'euin,  and  placed  by  Tavernier  in  an  extenfive 
plain,  watered  by  400  fubtcrranean  canals. 

AZAGARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
European  Sarmatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boryfthenes. 
Ptolemy. 

AZAGRA,  '\n  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
on  the  Ebro  ;  two  leagues  from  Calahorra. 

AZAIZY,  a  poor  and  inconfiderable  tribe  of  Arabs, 
inhabiting  a  village  of  Egvpt,  called  Bir  Ambar,  between 
the  Nde  and  the  Red  Sea,  about  N.  lat.  26",  and  E.  long. 
33° ;  who  fubiVil  by  letting  out  their  cattle  for  hire  to 
the  caravans  that  go  to  Coffeir.  The  village  probably 
derived  its  name"  Bir  Ambar,  or  the  well  of  fpiccs,  from 
its  having  been  formerly  a  ftation  of  the  caravans  from 
the  Red  Sea,  loaded  with  this  kind  of  nicrchandife  from 
India.  The  habitations  of  the  Azaizy  are  conllrufted  of 
potter's  clay,  in  one  piece,  in  fhape  ot  a  bee-hive  :  the 
largeft  not  above  ten  feet  high,  and  the  greateft  diameter  fix. 
Bruce's  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

AZALEA,  in  Botany,  [y.K.\zo:,  dry ;  from  its  growing 
in  a  dry  foil. )  Lin.  g.  2  12.  Schreb.  277.  Gaeiln.  63.  JulT. 
15!^.  C\a{s,  pentandria  monogvnta.  Nat.  Order,  Incomes  — 
Rhododendra,  JufT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  fivc-partcd, 
acute,  ercft,  fmall,  colour';d,  permanent.  Cur.  monope- 
talous,  bell-(haped,  femiquinquthd  ;  the  fides  of  the  divi- 
fions  bent  in.  Stam.  filaments  five,  filiform,  inlerted  into 
the  receptacle,  free  ;  anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  germ  roundilli  ; 
ilyle  filiform,  the  length  of  tlie  c.  lol'a,  permanent  ;  iligijia 
obtufe.  Per.  capfule  roundifh,  fivt -celled,  five-valved.  Seeds 
many,  roundilh.  Ohf.  In  fume  fpecies  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
fliaped. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  (7w.bell-n.ared;  (lamina  :nfert:d  in- 
to the  receptacle;  capfule  five-cclle.l. 
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Species,  \.  A.  pontics.  Pontic  azalea.  "  Leares  (fining, 
lanceolate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  racemes  terminal."  This 
fpecies  much  rcfemhies  rhododendron  ponticum  ;  but  its 
flowers  arc  yellov^-,  its  leaves  fmaller,  ovate  and  ciliate.  A 
native  of  Pontus.  2.  A.  indica,  Indian  Azalea.  Thunb. 
Jap.  84.  "  Flowers  fub-folitar)- ;  calyxes  hair^-."  A  (hrub, 
three  feet  high,  with  a  rough  cinereous-brown  bark. 
Branches  fhort,  twilled,  irregular.  I^eaves  ftiff,  villofe, 
clofe,  ever-green.  Flowers  cover  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  fhrub,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  A  na- 
tive of  the  Eall  Indies.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan  for 
the  elegance  of  its  flowers,  and  variety  in  their  fizc  and 
colours.  3.  A.  tiudiflora,  naked-flowered  a/alca.  The  va- 
rieties are  as  follow  :  A.  coccinea,  deep  fcarlet  azalea,  Curt. 
Mag.  180.  A.  rutilans,  deep  red  azalea.  "  Calyxes  minute." 
A.  carnea,  pale  red  azalea.  "  Tube  red  at  the  bafe,  calyxes 
leafy."  A.  alba,  early  white  azalea.  "  Calyxes  of  a  mid- 
dling length."  A.  bicolor,  red  and  white  azalea.  "  Limb 
of  the  corolla  pale  ;  tube  red  ;  caly.^c  fmall  ;  branchlets 
hairy."  A.  papilionacca,  variegated  azalea.  "  Corolla  red, 
t!ie  lowell  fegment  white ;  calyxes  leafy."  A.  partita, 
downy  azalea.  "  Corolla  pale  red,  divided  to  the  bafe  into 
five  parts."  Sp.  Char.  "  Leaves  ovate,  corollas  hairy,  fta- 
mens  very  long."  In  its  native  country  this  frequently  ex- 
ceeds fourteen  feet  in  height,  but  in  England,  we  never  fee 
it  half  this  height.  Several  ilems  arife  from  the  root. 
Leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  alternate,  ftalked.  Peduncles  ax- 
illary, long,  naked,  fupporting  a  duller  of  red  flowers, 
which  arc  tubulous,  and  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  like  thofe  ef 
the  hyacinth,  and  contracled  at  the  neck  ;  they  are  divided 
at  the  top  into  five  unequal  iegments,  which  f«read  open. 
The  filaments  and  ftyles  are  much  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  Hand  ereft.  A  native  of  North  America  ;  and  intro- 
duced here  by  Peter  CoUinfon,  efquire,  in  1734-  4.  A. 
vifcofa,  vifcid  azalea.  "  I^eaves  fcabrous  at  the  edge  ;  co- 
rollas with  glutinous  hairs."  Its  varieties  are,  A.  odorata, 
common  white  azalea.  "  Branches  diflFufed ;  leaves  deep 
green,  fliiuing."  A.  vittata,  white-ftriped  flowered  azalea. 
"  Corolla  white,  with  pale  red  keels ;  Uyles  elongated  ;  red 
at  the  end  ;  leaves  pale,  ovate,  oblong."  A.  fifla,  narrow- 
petalled  white  azalea.  "Corolla  divided  to  the  very  bafe; 
leaves  deep  green,  fliining."  A.  floribunda,  clufter-fiowered 
white  azalea.  "  Styles  longer  than  the  con  Ha  ;  leaves  glau- 
cous underneath."  A.  glauca,  glaucous  azalea.  "  Corolla 
white  ;  leaves  glaucous  on  both  fides,  the  younger  witK 
fcattered  hairs  on  the  upper  furface."  Tiiis  (hrub  rifes  with 
feveral  (lems  near  four  feet  high.  I^eaves  fpcar-fliaped,  nar- 
row at  the  bafe,  befet  at  the  edges  with  (hort  rough  teeth, 
and  Hand  in  cluflers  at  the  ends  of  the  (hoots.  Flowei-s 
in  chillers  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  white,  with  a 
mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on  the  outfide  ;  tube  an  inch  long; 
the  two  upper ftgments  at  the  top  reflex  ;  the  two  fide  ones 
bent  inwards;  and  the  lower  one  turned  downwards.  Thefe 
flowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  honey-fuckle,  and 
are  as  agreeably  Icented  ;  they  appear  in  July.  Tliis  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing  ;  but  does  not  flower  till  after 
the  leaves  are  expanded.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  was  introduced  here  by  P.  Collinfon,  efquire.  5.  A. 
Japponiea,  Lapland  azalea.  "  Leaves  witli  excavated  dots 
fprinkled  over  them."  A  (hmb  fix  or  fevcn  inches  high. 
It  is  to  be  diltinguilhed  from  rhododendron  dauricum  only 
by  its  having  five  (lamens,  whereas  that  has  ten.  6.  A. 
proctimbens,  trailing  azalea.  Flor.  Lapp.  cd.  2.  60.  t.  6.  Eng. 
Bot.  vol.  13;  Hudf.  88.  With.  239.  Lightf.  139.  Flor. 
Pan.  t.  9.  "  Branches  procimibcnt,  diffufe  ;  leaves  oppoGte, 
revolute,  very  fmooth."  Stem  woody,  much  branched; 
branches  leafy,  round,  fmooth  ;  leaves  oppofite,  ftalked, 
fprcad  much,  elliptic,  obtufe,  revolute,  enure,  fmooth  ;  pe. 
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tiolcs  cliannelled,  ciliate ;  peduncles  in  pairs,  commoniy  one- 
flowered,  reddilh,  with  bracles  at  tlie  bale  ;  flowers  crcft, 
of  a  deep  rofo  colour, 'bell-lliaped,  regular;  capfule  fubrO- 
tund-ovate,  acute,  live-celled,  margins  of  the  valves  iuflex. 
It  grows  on  moll  of  the  high  mountains  of  Scotland.  7. 
A.  piincliUii,  dotted  azalea.  Lour.  Cochinch.  113.  "Leaves 
rugged  about  the  edge  ;  flow^ers  dotted,  heaped."  Five 
feet  high,  ereft,  branched;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth, 
alternate;  corolla  white;  caly.t  whitilh,  dotted  with  red,  as 
are  alio  tlie  corollas,  anthers,  and  germ.  A  native  of  the 
woods  of  Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  I,  2.  the  Fontic  and  Lidian 
fpeeics  have  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  Europe.  3,  4.  grow 
naturally  in  lliade,  and  in  moid  ground  ;  many  of  the  plants 
have  been  feut  of  late  years  from  North  America  to  Eng- 
land, ane  produced  beautiful  flowers  in  this  country.  They 
inull  have  a  moill  foil  and  Ihady  iituation  ;  and  can  only  be 
propagated  by  fnoots  from  their  roots,  or  by  laying  down 
tlieir  braT\ches,  for  they  do  not  produce  feeds  here.  Wlien 
any  of  them  arc  laid  down,  it  Ihould  be  only  the  young 
flioots  of  the  fame  year,  for  the  old  branches  will  not  put 
out  roots.  The  bell  time  for  this  is  at  Michaelmas,  and  if 
they  are  covered  with  fome  old  tan,  to  keep  out  the  froft, 
it  will  be  of  ufe  to  them.  The  autumn  is  the  bell  time  to 
remove  the  plants,  but  the  ground  about  the  roots  fliould. 
be  covered  in  winter  ;  a  praftice  neccffary  for  the  old  plants 
to  preferve  them  in  vigour,  and  caufe  them  to  flower  well. 
5,  .6.  are  low  plants,  of  little  beauty,  and  will  only  thrive 
on  boggy  ground  upon  mountains.     See  Martyn's  Miller's 

Dia. 

AZAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afiica, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  fifteen  days  journey  dillant  from  Car- 
thage bay  ;  fiuith-eaft  of  Cirta.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
preient  Zantora. 

AZAMBUJA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal, 
containing  from  feven  to  eight  hundred  houfes,  feated  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  not  far 
from  Lilbon. 

AZAMOGLANS.     See  Agemoglans. 

AZAMOR,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  province  of  Du- 
quella.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Morbeya,  at  fome  diftance 
from  its  mouth.  This  town  is  not  adapted  to  maritime 
commerce,  becanfe  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  dangerous. 
It  was  unfnccefsfully  befieged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1508; 
but  taken  in  1513  by  the  dnkeol  Braganza,  and  abandoned 
about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  a  little  dillance 
from  Azamor,  facing  a  fpacious  bay,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Titus,  fuppofed  by  Chenier  (Prefent  State, 
&c.  of  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p- 37-)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cities  founded  by  order  of  the  fenate  of  Carthage.  Near 
the  fame  place  are  the  ruins  of  Almedina,  a  town  built  by 
the  Moors.  The  cape  of  Azamor  fl.retches  out  to  the  weft. 
See  Mazagan.     N.lat.  33°  20'.  W.  long.  8°  20'.      . 

AZAMORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  llrong  place  of  the 
Lefler  Armenia,  in  Cataonia.  Strabo. 

AZANAGHIS,  in  Geography,  a  people  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  near  cape  Blanco.  They  inhabit  the  adjacent  deferts, 
and  are  not  far  from  the  Arabs  of  Hoden.  Their  food  is 
dates,  barley,  and  the  milk  of  their  camels.  They  acknow- 
ledge no  mafter,  but  the  more  wealthy  among  them  are 
treated  with  fome  tokens  of  refpeft.  Their  geucral  cha- 
rafter  is  that  of  being  perfidious  and  fraudulent;  they  are 
poor  and  wretched,  and  live  in  hordes  difperfcd  in  fcveral 
places  along  the  coaft. 

AZANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia,  to  which  they  were  annexed.   Strabo.' 

AZANIA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divifions  of  Arcadia, 
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according  to  Strabo.     Steph.  Byz.  fays,  that  it  contained 

fcventeen   towns Alfo,   a  part  of  the  maritim^  coaft  of 

Ethiopia.   Pliny. 

AZANITIS,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia, 
in  which  was  the  fource  of  the  river  Rhyndacvis.   Strabo. 

AZAOTON,  or  Azoal,  a  fandy  defert  of  Africa,  in 
Libya,  almoft  dellitnte  of  water,  and  which  is  traverfed  by 
the  conipafs,  like  the  fea. 

AZAPES.  See  Asappes. 

AZAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  in  Egypt. 
Ptolemy. 

Azar,  in  Geograp^hy,  a  town  of  Arabia,  feventy-fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Amanzinifdin. 

AZAR  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Ar- 
menia Major,  feated  on  tlie  river  Araxes.  Scrabo. — Alfo,  an 
ancient  town  of  Afiatic  Snrmatia.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a  tem- 
ple of  l^iana,  in  Afl'yria.  Strabo. 

AZARABA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Sarmatia.   Ptolemy. 

AZARECAH,  or  Azarakites,  in  Hijlory,  the  deno- 
mination of  a  fe£l  of  heretical  Mufiiilmans,  fo  called  from 
Nafe  Ebn  al  Azarak  their  founder,  who  acknowledged  no 
power  or  government,  temporal  or  fpiiitua!.  They  confifted 
of  a  combination  or  aflemblage  of  all  who  rejeftcd  and  op- 
pofed  the  Mahometan  faith ;  they  were  fworn  enemies  of 
the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  ;  and  committed  dreadful  ravages 
in  all  the  Moflem  territories  through  which  they  pafled. 
In  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  tlie  Hegira,  they  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Irak,  and  carried  their  barbarous  exceffes  to  f'jch  a 
height,  that  they  murdered  all  perfons  whom  thty  met  with, 
ripped  open  women  with  child,  and  committed  every  fpeeics 
of  cruelty  that  could  be  invented  on  people  of  every  de- 
fcription,  without  difcrimination.  During  this  period  their 
founder  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Katri  Ebn  al  Fojat, 
under  whofe,  conduft  they  continued  their  depredations. 
Mufab,  the  governor  of  Moulul  and  Melopotamia,  fent  a 
body  of  troops  againll  them,  commanded  by  Omar  Ebn  Ab- 
dallah  Temimi,  who  com.pletcly  routed  them  at  Naiiabur,  in 
C'horafan,  flew  many  of  them,  and  purfued  the  rcll  as  far  as 
Ifpahan  and  the  province  of  Kerman.     See  Mahometans. 

AZAREDO,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  bay  of  Spirito  Santo,  on  the  coaft  of  Bra- 
fil.  This  is  a  famous  port  for  iugar.  S.  lat.  20°  18' 
W.  long.  40"  10'. 

AZARIAH,  or  Uzziah,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  lucceeded  his  father  Amaziah  in  the  year  809 
before  Chrill.  The  early  part  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  was 
pious  and  virtuous,  was  profperous  and  happy;  and  he  ob- 
tained great  advantages  over  the  Philiftines,  Ammonites, 
and  Arabians.  He  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  though  he 
had  a  ftanding  army  of  307,500  men,  with  large  magazines, 
well  furnifhed  with  arms  botii  offenfive  and  defenfive;  he 
employed  many  hulbandmen  in  the  plains,  vine-drcffers  in 
tlie  mountains,  and  Iheplicrds  in  the  vallies.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  and  of  his  reign,  which  lalled  fifty-two 
years,  he  became  an  idolater,  died  of  a  leproly,  and  was 
buried,  not  in  the  royal  Itpulchre,  but  in  an  adjacent  field. 
2  Kings,  XV.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  There  are  many  high-pricfts 
and  others,  mentioned  in  fcripture,  and  in  the  Jewilh 
hiftory,  who  bore  the  name  of  Azariah. 

AZARIAS,  a  learned  Italian  rabbi,  lived  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  publiflied  at  Mantua,  in  1574,  a  Hebrew 
treatile,  intitled,  "  Meor  en  Ajim,"  or  "  The  light  of  the 
eyes;"  in  which  are  difcufled,  with  confiderable  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  fcriptures,  feveral  points  of  chro- 
nology and  criticifin.  The  work  contains  a  Hebrew  tranf- 
lation  of  the  book  of  Arifteas  on  the  LXX.  Nouv.  Didl. 
HJftor. 

AZAROLUSjor AzAROLE, \t\Botany.  SeeCRATA:Gus. 

AZARUM, 
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AZARUM,  a  fmall,  dry,  blackifh,  Aringy,  medicinal 
root,  much  iifcJ  in  France  as  a  Ipecinc  for  the  farcy  in 
horfcs.  The  azarum,  called  alfo  nardus  fylveflris,  grows 
in  the  Levant,  Canp.da,  ar.d  about  Lyons  in  France.  1'he 
firft  is  reputed  the  belt.  It  is  given  in  powder,  from  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  to  two. 

AZATA,  in  Ancknt  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Me- 
dia.  Ptolemy. 

AZATH A,  a  toy^n  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Major.   Ptol. 

AZxVY  Le  Feron,  in  Geogmphv,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diilricl  of  Chatillon  fur  Indre;  nine  miles-  S.S.E.  of 
Chatillon. 

AzAY  !e  Rii/ean,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diltritl  of  Chinon,  four  leagues  fouth-well  of  Tours,  and  four 
north-eall  of  Chinon. 

AZAZEL,  m  "Jew'ijh  Antiquity.     Ste  Scape-goat. 

AZED,  ill  the  Maleria  Medica,  a  name  given  by  the 
Arabian  writers  to  a  kind  of  camphor,  which  they  make  the 
third  in  value,  placing  it  after  the  akanfuri  and  abriagi.  The 
firft  of  thefe  was  the  fineft  of  all  the  kinds  of  camphor,  and 
was  coUefted  tolerably  pure  from  the  tree,  as  it  grew  in 
Canfur,  the  place  whence  it  was  named.  The  abriagi  was 
the  fame  cam.phor,  rendered  yet  more  pure  by  fublimation ; 
this  was  a  difcovery  of  one  of  the  kin^s  ol  that  country,  and 
the  camphor  was  named  from  him.  The  third  kind,  or  azed, 
was  the  fame  with  what  we  now  receive  from  the  Indies, 
under  the  name  of  crude  or  rough  camphor.  The  word 
flzft/lignifies  only  large,  and  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  camphor 
formed  nito  fuch  large  cakes,  as  it  is  alfo  at  this  tim.e.  Avi- 
cenna  fays,  this  camphor  was  grofs,  of  a  duflty  colour,  and 
much  lefs  b'right  and  pellucid  than  the  other  kinds.  Ste 
Camphor. 

AZEDARACH,  in  Botany.     See  Melia. 

AZEKAH,  or  Azecha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of 
Judaea,  ftrong  both  by  fituation  and  its  walls;  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  fcated  in  the  fame  north-weft  corner  with  Lebna 
and  Makkedah,  in  the  valley  of  Terebinth,  where  David 
(lew  Gohath.     Jofh.  xv 
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Eufebius  and 
St.  Jerom  inform  us,  that,  in  their  time,  there  was  a  city 
of  this  name  between  Jerufalem  and  Eleutheropolis. 

AZELFOGE,  in  Aflronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond 
magnitude,  in  the  tail  of  Cygnus. 

AZEM,  in  Geography.     See  Asam,  and  Assem. 

AZARAILLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Luneville,  three  leagues  fuuth-eaft  of  Luneville. 

AZETENE,  fometimes  called  An-zkene,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a  country  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Major,  between  the 
fources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  fouth  of  Saphena. 
Ptolemy. 

AZEVEDO,  Ignatius,  in  Biography,  a  Portuguefe 
Jefuit,  was  born  at  Oporto,  in  1527,  andrcfigning  an  ample 
fortune  of  which  he  was  heir  to  a  younger  brother,  he  de- 
voted himfelf  to  religion  ift  the  ibciety  of  the  Jefuits  at 
Coimbra.  In  procefs  of  time  he  became  a  milTionary,  and 
was  deputed  as  fuch  to  the  Indies  and  Bralii,  under  tlie  title 
of  procurator-general  for  thofe  countries.  Having  given  an 
account  of  his  firft  voyage  to  the  general  at  Rome,  he  fet 
out  on  a  fecond  miffion  with  a  great  number  of  attendants  ; 
but  whilft  the  fliip  was  failing,  in  1570,  towards  the  illand 
of  Palraa,  it  was  taken  h.y  corfairs,  and  all  the  miffionaries 
were  put  to  death.  On  this  account,  Azevedo  and  his 
thirty-nine  companionb  have  been  honoured  as  martyrs  in  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  the  hiftory  of  their  miffion  and  martyr- 
dom was  publilhcd  by  Beauvais,  a  Jcfuit,  in  1744.    Moreri. 

AZEYTAO,  ia  Geography,  a  fmall  towa  of  Portugal,  in 
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Eftrcmadura,  confiding  of  552  houfcs,  and  2  J42  rnhahitann. 
It  has  a  n-.anufactor)-  of  cottons,  and  carries  on  a  cor.fiderable 
trade  in  wine  and  oil,  for  which  its  fituation,  between  the  two 
harbours  of  Lifbon  and  St.  Ubcs,  is  convenient. 

■'^ZI.'^.LCOLLAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  countn,-  of 
Seville,  nineteen  miles  noith-well  of  Seville. 

AZ I  BINT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Plinv. 

AZILAR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  road  between  Conllantinople  and  Tocat. 

AZiLLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Audc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canloii  in  the  diftrict  of  Carcaf- 
fonne;  thiitetn  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cftrcaffonne.  N.  !at.  43^ 
15'.  E.  long.  2^  33'. 

AZIMGUR,  a  town  of  Hindoftin,  in  the  country  of 
Allahabad;  108  miles  W.N.W.  of  Patr.a,  and  50  north  of 
Benarts. 

AT'CIMUS,  or  AziMVNTiuM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
fmall  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  lUyrian  borders.  Tnis  city, 
fcarcely  mentioned  by  geographers,  has  been  diftinguilhe'd 
in  the  annals  of  hiftory  by  the  martial  fpirit  of  its  youth, 
the  ik.U  and  reputation  of.tiic  leaders  whom  they  hadclK.'fcn, 
and  their  daring  exploits  againil  the  innumerable  hull  of 
the  northern  barbarians.  Inllead  of  tamely  expeding  tht.r 
approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  fitquent  and  fuc- 
celsful  fallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  refcued  from  their 
hands  the  fpoil  of  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domelbc 
force  by  the  voluntary  afiociation  of  fugitives  and  dcferters. 
After  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Attila  and  the  eallern  em- 
pire, A.D.  446,  the  Barbarian  conqueror  .^ill  menaced  the 
empire  with  implacable  war,  unlci's  the  Azimuntines  were  per- 
fuadcd,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions which  their  fovereign  had  accepted.  Thcodofius,  dif- 
daining  authority  over  a  fociety  of  men  who  fo  bravely  alfertt  J 
their  natural  independence,  the  kin?  of  the  Huns  condtfcend- 
ed  to  negotiate  an  exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azimuj. 
They  demanded  the  reftitution  of  fome  fliepherds,  who,  with 
their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally  furprifcd.  After  ddigent, 
but  fruitlefs  inquiry,  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  fwear,  that 
they  did  not  detain  any  prifoner  belonging  to  the  city,  be- 
fore they  could  recover  two  furi'iving  countrymen,  whom 
the  Azimuntines  had  detained  as  pledges  for  the  fafety  of 
their  loft  companions.  Attila  was  fatisfied,  and  deceived 
by  their  folemn  afteveration,  that  the  reft  of  the  captives  had 
been  put  to  the  fword ;  and  that  it  was  tlieir  conftant  prac- 
tice immediately  to  difmifs  the  Romans  and  the  deftrtcrs, 
who  had  obtaine  the  fecurity  of  the  public  faith.  If  the 
race  of  the  Azimuntines,  whether  this  diflimulation  on  their 
part  be  excufed  or  condemned  by  political  caluills,  had  bcea 
encouraged  and  multiplied,  the  Barbarians  would  haveceafed 
to  trample  on  the  majcfty  of  the  empire.  At  a  fubfequeuc 
period,  in  the  war  of  the  emperor  Maunce  againft  the  Avars, 
A.D.  595 — 602,  the  Ai'.imuntines  manifcfted  a  confldcr- 
able  degree  of  the  invincible  fpirit  of  their  anceftors.  See 
Gibbon's  Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  63,  &c.  vol.  viii.  p.  201,  &c. 

AZIMUTH,  in  AJlronomy.  The  azimuth  of  the  fuu, 
or  of  a  ftar,  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  bet vi ecu 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  any  vertical  circle  palling 
through  the  fun  or  ftar :  and  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  the 
zenith  formed  by  the  faid  meridian  and  vertical  circle,  which, 
is  ineafured  by  the  fore-mentioned  arc. 

The  word  is  pure  Arabic,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 
The  azimuth  is  reckoned  caftward  in  the  morning,  aiid 
weft  ward  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it  is  ufually  eftimated  from 
the  fouth,  or  from  the  north,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  of  thafe  points.  Thus  if  it  be  found  by  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  vertical  circle  which  palfes  through  the  zenith 
and  a  liar  interfeds  the  horizon  juft  in  the  midway  between 

lh<: 
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tJie  eaft  and  the  foiitli,  then  tlic  ftar'»  azimnth  is  faid  to  be 
45'^'  caiUvard  of  the  fouth.  It  is  the  complement  of  the 
callcni  orweftern  amphtudc  to  a  quadrant. 

The  azimuth  is  found  tvigonomctrically,  by  this  propor- 
tion ;  as  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  fun's  altitude  to  the  cofine  of  the  a/.iniuth 
from  the  fouth  at  the  time  of  the  equinox.  Otherwife, — 
fuppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun's  declination 
to  be  given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  hnd  the  fun's  alti- 
tude and  azirauth  at  6  o'clock.  E.  G.  Let  London  be  the 
place  in  N.  lat.  51°  32',  and  let  his  dechnation  be  23°  28', 
as  it  is  on  the  longeft  day  ;  then  to  find  his  altitude  and 
•azimuth  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  evening,  conllruft 
a  figure  in  the  following  manner.  Defcribe  the  meridian 
{P/utell.  j-IJlroiwmy,  fig.  20.),  draw  the  horizon  HR,  and 
prime  verticalZN;  make  RP  =  latitude  51°  32'  N.  ;'draw 
the  6  o'clock  femicircle  PS,  the  equator  EQj  the  23^  28' 
N.  parallel  of  declination  /;«;,  interlcAing  the  6  o'clock  fe- 
micircle PS  in  0  ;  and  through  Z,  ©,  N,  defcribe  the 
azimuth  circle  Z0N,  interleiting  the  horizon  in  A  ;  tlien 
the  triangles  Z0P  and  T^OA  are  fupplemental  triangles 
to  one  another.  Li  the  fphci'ical  triangle  Z0F,  right- 
angled  at  P,  we  have 

Given  the  co-lat.  ZP  =  38^  28' 
theco-dcclin.  ©P  =  66°  7,2' 
Required     the  co-altitude  ZO 

the  azimuth  ^0ZP. 
'Or,  in  the  fpherical  triangle  ryA©,  right-angled  at  A, 
Given   the   lat.    Aty©    =   51"  32^ 
the  declin.  ty  ©    =   23°  28' 
Required  the     altitude    A© 
the  co-azimuth  tyA 
To  find  the  altitude  A©. 
As  Radius        -  -  .  .       10.00000 

To  fin.  declin.  ;=  23"  28'  -         -         9.60012 

So    fin.   lat.     =  51°  32'  -  -         9-89'575 

To  fin.  alt.  =;  18°  10'  -  .         9-49387 
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tion  and  altitude  ;  required  the  hour  from  noon,  and  the 
fun's  azunuth.  E.G.  In  the  latitude  of  51^  32'  N.  the  fun's 
altitude  was  obferved  to  be  46°  20',  when  his  declination 
was  23°  28'  N. ;  what  was  the  fun's  azimuth,  and  the 
hour  when  the  obfervation  was  made? 

Let  the  primitive  circle  ZRNH  (fg.  21.)  reprefcnt  the 
meridian  of  London,  HR  the  horizon,  and  ZN  the  prime 
vertical;  make  IIP  =^51°  32'  the  height  of  the  pole  at 
IvOndon  ;  draw  the  axis  PS,  and  the  equator  EQ^;  lay  off 
the  declination  En,  Qm,  23°  28'  N.  the  altitude  Hr,  Rj, 
46°  20' ;  and  defcribe  the  parallel  of  declination  «m,  and 
the  parallel  of  altitude  rs,  interfedling  one  another  in  ©, 
the  place  of  the  fun  at  that  time  ;  through  Z,  ©,  N,  defcribe 
an  azimuth  circle  ZQN,  and  through  P,  ©,  S,  defcribe  an 
hour  circle  POS  ;  then  the  angles  ©ZP,  ©PZ,  being  mea- 
fured,  will  give  the  azimuth  and  hour  from  noon  required  ; 
or,  they  may  be  computed  in  the  following  manner. 

In   the  oblique-angled  fpherical  triangle  POZ, 
Given    the   co-lat.  ZP  =   38°   28' 

the  co-alt.  or  zenith  diftance      Z©       ;=  43''  40' 
the  co-declin.  or  polar  diftance  ©P      =;  66°  32' 
Required    the  azimuth,  Z.0ZP, 

and  the  hour  from  noon         Z.  Q  PZ. 

To  find  the  azimuth,  or  angle  ©ZP. 
Here  Z©    =43''  40' 
ZP     =   38^    28' 


To  find  the  azimuth  AR. 
As  Radius  .  .  - 

To  Cof.  lat.  =  51°  32' 
So  tang,  declin.  =:  23°  28' 
To  CO.  tang,  azimuth  ^  74°  53' 


10.00000 

9-79383 
9-63761 
9.43144 


For  the  arc  AR  meafures  the  .^RZA,  the  azimuth. 

On  the  ftiortfd  day  at  London  the  parallel  of  fouth  decli- 
nation cuts  the  6  o'clock  hour-circle  below  the  horizon; 
and  as  the  triangles  rA©  and  Va©  are  congruous,  the 
depreflion  below  the  horizon,  on  the  fiiorteft  day  at  6  o'clock, 
will  be  equal  to  the  altitude  at  the  fame  hour  on  the  longeft 
day;  and  the  azimuth  will  alfo  be  equal,  if  eftimated 
from  the  fouth.  Thus,  on  the  2 ill  of  June,  the  fun  will 
bear  N.  74°  53'  E.  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  N. 
74°  53'  W.  at  6  m  the  evening  ;  but  on  the  21ft  of  De- 
cember, at  the  fame  hours,  it  will  bear  S.  74°  53'  E.,  and 
S.  74°  53'  W.  From  this  problem,  it  appears,  that  as  the 
dechnation  mcreafes,  the  altitude  incrcafes  and  the  azimuth 
lefllns,  and  the  contrary  happens  while  the  declination  is 
decreafing  ;  fo  that  on  the  days  of  the  equinoxes,  when  the 
fun  has  no  dechnation,  the  altitude  at  6  o'clock  will  be 
nothmg,  or  the  fun  will  be  in  the  horizon  ;  and  the  azimuth 
being  then  90°,  the  fun  will  be  due  eaft  in  the  mornino-, 
and  weft  in  the  evening  ;  that  is,  on  the  days  of  the  equl- 
moxes,  the  fun  nfes  and  fcts  at  fix,  in  the  call  and  weft  points 
or  the  horizon. 

Again.  Given  the  latitude  of  a  place,  the  fun's  declina- 
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71°  44' 


6j°  20' 


35°   5^' 
30°   40' 


Then  co-arith.   fin.  co-lat.     =:  38°  28' 
co-arith.  fin.    co-alt.     =  43°  40' 
fin.  I  fum.  co-declin.  and  D    =  35°  52' 
fin.  i  diff.  co-dechn.  and  D   =  ?o°  4.0' 


The  fum  of  the  four  logs. 
The  \  fum  gives  56°  ^i\' 


0.20617 
0.16086 
9.7678J 
9.70761 

19.84246 

9.92123 


And  56°  3  li'  doubled  gives  1 13°  3'  for  the  azimuth  fought", 
reckoning  from  the  north. 

To  find  the  hour  from  noon,  or  Z.  ©PZ. 
Here    P©     =    65°    32' 
PZ     =    38°    28' 

P©  —  PZ  =    28°      4'  =    D 
OZ  =   43°   40' 
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7'°   44' 


5°    36' 


Then  co-arith.  fin.  co-declin.     =  66° 
co-arith.  fin.  co-lat.  =   38° 

fin.  i  fum.  co-alt.  and  D  =    35° 
fin.  I  diff.  co-alt.  andD  =      7° 

The  fum  of  the  four  logs. 

The  I  fum  gives  21°  55' 

This  21°    55'  doubled    gives  43°  50'  for  the  mcafure    of 
the  hour  from  noon,  which  is  2''  55"  20'. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  obfervation  was  made  either  at 
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tl.al  the  Don  is  the  Tanais  of  antiquity.  Kow,  i,.  ttiia 
region,  many  njjes  ago,  flood  a  town  of  the  fa.r.e  narrc  with 
the  river,  vvhicli  had  been  bnilt  by  the  Greeio.  Chardin 
praends  tiu.t  Azof  is  fituate  fifteen  Itahan  miles  inland  from 
the  river;  whereas  the  old  town  of  Tar.ais  is  oi.ly  three  fuch 
miirs  diftant  from  the  river.  Vv'hat  reafonj  Chardin  had  for 
giving  this  llatement,  concerning  one  or  the  other,  it  is  diflfi- 
cn!t  to  difeover.     Though  we  cannot  abfoluttly  prove  that 

t 
e 


4     40 
afternoon. 

The  azimmh  being  fird  found,  the  hour  from  noon  mi-rh  t 
b.ive  been  found  by  the  proportion  between  oppoTlte 
(ides  and  angles.  If  the  declination  and  latitude  had  been 
of  contrary  names,  the  hme  kind  of  procefs  would  hive 
(crved  for  fi:ding  the  things  required,  exc-vpt  that  the  lide 
©1  would  have  been  obtufe  ;  by  adding  the  declination  to 
90  ,  mllend  of  fubilraaing  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  latitude 
and  dccllnstion  having  like  names. 

To  find  the  azimuth  by  ttie  Globe,  fee  Globe. 
Azimuth,  Mi^p.-lical,  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  azimuih  circle  of  the  celeitial  objecl,  and  th- 
nnagnetical  meridian  ;  or  it  is  ihe  apparent  diilance  of  the  ob- 
j^ed  from  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  compafs.  This  is 
found  by  ohferving  the  objcft  with  an  azimuth  compafs, 
when  It  is  about  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  high,  either  in  the  fore- 
noon or  afternoon.     See  Compass. 

Azimuth  Compafs,  is  an  inftrumen*.  ufed  at  fea  for  find- 
ing the  fun's  magnetical  azimuth. 

The  defcription   and   ufe   of   the  azimuth  compafs,  fee 
under y/sr;V«;///>  Compass. 

Azimuth  Dial,  is  a  dial  whofe   flyle   or  gnomon  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Azimuths,  called  alfo  Vertical  Circles,  are  great  circles 
of  the  fphere  interfedting  each  other  in  the   zenith  and  na- 
dir, and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.     Tlie  horizon 
being   divided   into  360°,  there    are  uAmlly  reck, 
azimuths.     The  azimuths  are  repreftnted  by  the 
common  fea-charts  ;  and  on 
prefented  by  the  quadrant  of 

^^nhl    r         ■      .u     ■  ,         ,     ,      ,    •   ,        r    ,       .  P'""^"  °"'  °^  Greece.     Thefe  new  fcttlers  gradually  formed 

On  thefe  azimuths  is  reckoned  the  height  of  the  flars,  colonies  on  the  fhorcs  of  Natolia,  Sicilv,  the  inferior  parts  0/ 

and  ot  the  fun,  when  he  is  not  in  the  meridian  j  that  is,  the  Italy,  in  France,  and  feveral  other  countries;  fo  that  the 

^'Ti^TMr-nrin-f-'        A""  '''^'^'  ^'n  '"'"T  *'"  ''°"'°"-  commerce  of  almofl  the  whole  world  then  known  was  im- 

AVTn  'r"Tr      *"''"^%\    ?*""  Agincourt.  perceptiWy  drawn  into  their  hands.     In  like  manner  they 

f       i  ^  '°7"  °^  liuropean  1  urkey,  in  the  province  of  planted  their  colonies  round  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Enxine, 

A  7TR  Tc'^    ""J-'  ""     '  "orth-eall  of  Lepanto.  where,  on  the  coafts  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Crimea,  Theo- 

V.      '  "3,^"""''  G'^ography,  an  ancient  town  of  Ar-  dofia,  Cherfoii,  Panticapsum,  and  other  towns,  became  par- 
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tile  tov.-n  lanais  flood  precifely  on  the  fcite  of' the  prefen 
Azof,  yet  IMS  manifeft  that  it  was  in  this  diftrift.  Tl,( 
more  ancient  a  town  is,  the  more  lik- Jy  it  is  to  have  iir.der- 
gone  conlidcrable  and  frequent  alterations;  and  the  lefs  rca- 
fon  there  is  for  imagining  that  it  ilands  exactly  on  tlie  old 
primitive  fpot,  of  which  Rome  alone  may  afford  an  example. 
Concerning  Tanais,  however,  Claudius  Ptolemaeus  affirms  it 
to  have  been  fituate  near  theprefent  Azof.  For  admitting, 
as  he  docs,  the  Don  to  be  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Alia,  he  gives  the  town  Tanais  to  the  Afiatic  divilion.  Strabo 
hkewife  (p.  2  15.  340.  ed.  Cafaub.),  placing  the  town  on 
the  fame  fide,  at  the  lame  tim.e  informs  us  that  it  was  built 
by  the  Bofporanian  Greeks.  Greece,  in  its  earlier  periods, 
was  extremely  populous;  and  fome  parts  of  it,  from  the 
nature  of  their  foil,  were  not  productive  enough  for  the 
nourifhment  a  id  fupport  of  their  proHfic  inhabitants.  Hence 
they  were  neccflfitatcd  to  conftruCt  numerous  towns  oii  the 
fea-coafl  and  on  feveral  iftaiids,  in  order  to  devife  means  for 
remedying  fo  great  a  defeCl.  The  commerce,  to  which  the 
fea  gave   them  all  neceffary  accommodations,  fumiflied  thig 


repreiented  by  the  rhombs  on  people  at  the  fame  time  with  other  means  of  freeing  them- 
tlie  globe  thefe  circles  ara  re-  felves  from  poverty.  For,  at  one  time,  particular  towns,  at 
altitude,  when  fcrewed  in  the     another  whole  tribes,  united  to   fend  colonies  to  different 


Minor.  Ptol — Alfo,  a  'pfacc  of  Africa,  in  Libya, 
where,  as  Herodotus  fays,  the  Cyrenxans  eflablifhed  them- 
felvcs. 

AZIRISTUM,  an  agreeable  place  in  Armenia  Minor, 
over  againft  Thera,  furrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  a 
river.     Herodotus. 

AZIZUS,  in  Mythology,  derived  from  the  Syrian  aziz, 
force,  an  epithet  given  to  Mars,  adored  at  EdefTa.  Bryant 
fays  (Anal.  Anc.  Myth.  vol.  i.  p.  27.),  that  y!z  or  yls  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  fun,  and  that  Azizus,  formed  by  a 
reduplication  of  the  fame  term,  denoted  the  deity  of  EdefTa 
and  Syria,  and  was  the  fame  as  Afis  and  Ifis,  made  feminine 
in  Egypt,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fifler  of  Oliris,  the  fun. 

AZMAVETH,  Azr.iOTH,  or  Bethfsmoth,  in  yltt- 
cicnt  Geography,  a  city  probably  in  the  tribe  of  Juda,  ad- 
jacent to  Jerufalem  and  Anathoth.      Nehem.  vii.  28.  xii.  29. 

AZMERE,  in  Geography.     SccAgimere. 

AZMON,  in  ylncient  Geography.     See  Assemon. 

AZNALCA^AR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Andalufia  ;  feven  leagues  from  Seville. 

AZNOTH  TABOR,  orAzNOTH,  in  J mienl  Geogra- 
phy, is  placed  by  Eufebius  in  the  plain,  not  far  from  Da- 
mafcus.     Jofli.  xix.  34. 

AZOCHIS,  a   town  of  Pakitine,  in   Galilee.     It  was 
fituated  near  Sephoris,  and   taken   by    Ptolemy. — Alfo,  an     gian  Kozaks,  till  the  year  1752,  when  it  began  to  be  occu- 
ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.      Pliny.  pied  by  colonics  from  all  nations,  was  one  continued  walle 

AZOF,  in  Geography,  a  town  and  fortrefs  on  the  Don,  fleppe,  entirely  void  of  inhabitants,  but  has  lince  proved  a 
containing  about  3800  inhabitants;  diltant  from  St.  Peterf-  great  acquilition  to  the  indullrj-  and  trade  of  the  countrj-, 
burg  1998,  and  from  Mofco  1268  verlls.     It  is  well  known    under  the  name  of  New  Servia.     The  eccleilallical  affairs  «f 

I  the 


ticulariy  famous — At  what  time  the  town  Tana,  or  the 
ptefent  Azof,  fell  into  the  pofTefTion  of  the  Genoefe,  is  not 
now  to  be  afcjrtained.  It  may  however  be  furmifed,  that 
they  obtained  it  from  the  Polovtzes  before  the  incurlion  of 
the  Tartars,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  year  123-,  as  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  Tartanan  forces. 
The  Genoefe  were  ftill  in  poffcflion  of  the  Crimea,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  Tana  or  Azof,  in  1474,  though  the  Turks 
had  conquered  Conllantinople  in  the  year  1453.  In  1637, 
Azof  was  captured  from  the  Turks  by  the  Kozaks ;  and  in 
1642,  after  being  reduced  to  alhes,  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  Turks.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  l6y6,  it  furrcii- 
dcred  to  the  arm.s  of  tzar  Peter  the  Great;  who  in  171 1,  in 
confequence  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Pruth,  rcftored 
it  to  the  Turks  at  the  treaty  of  Bender;  from  the  Turks  i: 
was  again  captured  by  the  Ruffians,  in  1739;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade  they  were  obliged  to  raze  it  to  the  foun- 
dations. It  remained  in  an  abandoned  ftatc  during  thirty 
years.  But  in  the  lail  war  againft  the  Turks,  Catharine  II. 
caufed  it  to  be  rc-edilitd,  and  it  is  now  in  the  betl  ftate  of  de- 
fence. Coins  of  Azof  have  been  found,  bearing  on  them  the 
name  of  khan  Taktamyfh. 

Azof  is  fituate  in  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf;  which, 
belonging  partly  to  Little  Ruffia  and  partly  to  the  Zaporo- 
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the  Ruffians  are  under  the  arclibidiop  of  Ekatarinoflaf  and 
Cherfoncfotaurida;  and  in  bis  abftnce  under  his  vicar  the 
bilhop  of  Ftodofia  and  Mariupol.  The  other  religious 
communions  are  governed  by  their  own  fpiritual  prefects. 

Azof,  Sea  of,  called  by  the  ancients  Palus  ^ixotis,  for- 
merly by  the  Ruffians  the  Putrid  fea,  and  in  fonie  maps 
Zabache  fea,  is  a  gulf  in  the  Euxine,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a  ftrait.'  It  is  fituate-in  the  dominions  of  Ruffia.  Long. 
52°  to  57°eaftFerro;  lat.  45°  20'  to  47°  20' N.  It  is 
about  210  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  60  in  breadth. 
It  has  fix  harbours  :  Taganrok,  Mariupole,  and  the  little 
fort  of  Petrofdv  clofe  to  the-  ftiore,  Azof,  Nartiitfhevan, 
and  fort  St.  Dmitri  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Of  all 
thefc,  Taganrok  has  the  greateft  trade  in  exports  ;  being 
nest  to  that  of  Cherfon  in  the  Euxine.  Azof  at  prefent 
is  not  by  far  of  fo  much  confequence  as  it  formerly  vifas, 
Ruffia  having  now  fo  many  harbours  on  the  Turkifti  waters, 
and  as  that  arm  of  the  Don,  on  which  Azof  lies,  is  gra- 
dually filling  with  fand  from  year  to  year.  The  other  har- 
bours arc  for  the  mofl  part  of  little  tignificance  as  to  foreign 
comm.erce.  From  Taganrok,  in  1793,  ^^ere  exported  bar- 
iron,  tallow  and  tallow-candles,  butter,  wheat,  a;id  wheat- 
nieai,  linen,  peltry,  tow  and  cordage,  wax  and  wax-candles, 
n(h,  caviar,  leather,  morfh  bones  and  teeth,  honey,  foap, 
faikloth,  (heeps  wool,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  428,087  ru- 
bles. It  is  mollly  inliabited  by  Armenians,  who  fled  hither 
from  the  Crimea,  in  ijiio;  and  at  prefent  contains  feveral 
excellent  manufactories  of  filk,  cotton,  &c.  The  amount 
of  the  exports  from  the  other  ports  is  not  known  ;  proba- 
bly it  is  but  fmall.  The  importation  confills  in  raw  and 
wrought  filk  and  cotton,  mudins,  Turkifh  ilufFs  and  car- 
pets, wool  and  angora  goats  hair,  Greek  wines,  oil,  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruit,  tobacco  and  fnufF,  fpiceries,  faffron, 
opium,  medicinal  drugs,  pearls,  precious  (tones,  gold  and 
filver,  &c.  The  whole  northern  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Azof, 
from  the  Don  to  Ptrekop,  is  laid  out  in  fifheries,  to  which 
occupation  thefc  dillricts  are  extremely  favourable.  They 
fifh  with  nets  that  have  in  the  middle  a  conical  bag,  in 
which  the  filh  alTcmble  ;  and  one  fingle  draught,  which  ge- 
nerally lafts  only  fix  hours,  yields  60,000  fifli  ;  among 
which,  however,  are  found  but  few  fturgeons,  (liads,  and 
other  large  kinds  of  iidi.  The  falted  and  fmoaked  niacka- 
rel,  called  by  the  Turks  (l<umri,  are  an  important  article 
of  trade  in  the  Crimea,  and  are  frequently  lent  from  Feo- 
dofia  and  Balaklava  to  Conllantinople,  and  to  all  the  ma- 
ritime towns  of  Natoha  and  Romelia.  Thefe  fiiti  are  tranf- 
ported  in  barrels,  and  a  thoufand  of  them  are  fold  on  the 
fpot  for  three  and  a  half  or  four  piaftres.  Tooke's  View  of 
the  Ruffian  Empire,  iii.  72. 

AZOGA  Ships,  in  Commerce,  are  thofe  SpaniHi  (hips 
commonly  called  the  quichfeher  fi'ps,  from  their  carryii'g 
quickfilver  to  the  SpaniOi  Weft  Indies,  in  order  to  extrad. 
the  (ilver  out  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  But  it  is  a 
great  miilake  to  imagine  that  thefe  (hips  are  abfolutely  laded 
with  quickfilver  only  ;  for  though  ftridtly  fpeaking,  they  are 
to  carry  no  goods  unlefs  on  the  king  of  Spain's  account, 
they  are  ufually  full  laden,  notwithftanding  this  regulation, 
by  reafon  that  the  merchants  procure  fpecial  licences  of  the 
king  to  load,  upon  paying  a  conlideration  for  fuch  licences. 

AZONI,  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  fom,  i:.one,  or 
coun/ry,  in  Mythology,  a  term  anciently  apphed  to  fuch  of 
the  gods  as  were  not  the  peculiar  divinities  of  any  particular 
country  or  people,  but  v/cre  acknowledged  as  gods  in  every 
eountrv,  and  worfliipped  by  every  nation.      See  GoD. 

Thefe  azoni  were  a  degree  above  th*  vifible  and  fenfible 
gods,  which  were  called  zono'i,  who  inhabited  fome  parti- 
cular part  of  the  v.orld,  and  never  llirred  out  cf  the  dillrict 
or  zone  that  was  afligned  them.     Such  in  Egypt   were  Se- 
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tapis,  Ollris,  and  Bacchus  ;  and  in  Greece,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
the  Moon,  and  Pluto.  They  were  called  by  the  Romans 
dii  communes. 

AZOOPHAGUS,  from  a,  ^mv,  animal,  and  ^ayw,  / 
eal,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  term'  ufed  by  authors  to  cxprefs 
fuch  infects  or  animals  as  feed  on  herbs,  never  eating  the 
tlcdi  of  any  liviug  creature. 

AZOR,  or  AiON,  in  yincient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
northern  part  of  Paleftine,  to  the  foutli  of  Dan. 

AZORES,  in  Geography,  called  alfo  JVeJIejn  I  [lands,  from 
their  fituation,  and  'Terceras  from  the  name  of  the  principal 
illand,  are  a  group  of  iflands  lying  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
between  36°  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  25°  and  33"  W.  long. 
Geographers  have  frequently  claflTed  them  among  the  Afri- 
can iflands  ;  but  they  more  properly  belong  to  Europe,  as 
they  are  about  13°  diltant  from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Por- 
tugal, and  about  one  degree  more  remote  from  the  African 
(bore.  Befides,  their  latitude  connefts  them  more  naturally 
with  Europe  than  with  Africa,  and  they  were  firlt  peopled 
by  Europeans.  They  are  feven  in  number,  viz.  St.  Michael, 
Sta.  Maria,  Tercera,  Gratiofa,  St.  George,  Pico,  and  Fayal, 
bolides  the  fmalkr  ones  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which  lie  at  a 
coufiderable  diftancc  to  the  weft,  but  as  they  all  belong  to 
the  government  of  Portugal,  they  are  all  now  included  under 
the  fame  general  appellation.  Thelc  iflcs  were  all  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguefe,  but  the  precife  period  is  a  fubjeft  of 
difpute.  According  to  the  account  infcrihed  on  his  globe 
by  the  celebrated  geographer  Behaim,  or  Bchem,  they  were 
difcovered  in  1431  ;  but  Murr  fays,  that  they  were  explored 
fucceffively  from  1432  to  1449.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  were  (irft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  before  tiie 
year  14-19  ;  and  they  are  fa'id  to  have  given  them  the  name 
of  Azores,  from  agor,  a  falcon,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  goftiawks,  which  were  here  remarkably  tame,  there  being 
neither  man  nor  quadruped  to  difturb  them.  In  1466,  they 
were  given  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  his  fifler  the  duchefs 
of  Burgundy.  They  were  colonized  by  Flemings  and  Ger- 
mans, among  whom  was  Job  de  Huerter,  the  father-in-law 
of  the  geographer  Behaim,  and  lord  of  Moikirchen,  being 
driven  from  Flanders  by  war  and  famine.  Huerter  after- 
wards refided  at  Fayal,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  grant  of 
the  arms  from  the  duchefs  ot  Burgundy.  Although  the 
fubfequent  hiftory  of  thefe  iflands  is  rather  obfcure,  the 
Flemilli  inhabitants  feem  always  to  have  acknowledged  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  Azores  are  difcovered  at  a  great 
diltance  Irom  the  fea,  on  account  of  a  high  mountain  called 
the  Pico,  or  Peak  (fee  Pico),  of  a  conical  form,  refcmbling 
the  peak  of  Tenerllfe.  They  are  generally  mountainous, 
and  expoftd  to  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  volcanos,  one 
of  which  occurred  July  9th,  1757,  when  St.  George's,  Pico, 
and  Fayal,  which  form  a  clofer  group  than  the  others,  be- 
ing fcarcely  five  leagues  afunder,  and  Tercera,  though  at 
twice  that  diftance  from  St. George's,  were  fuddenly  difturbed 
at  the  fame  inftant,  and  ffiaken  to  their  foundation  by  terri- 
ble convulfions  of  the  earth.  The  firft  (liock  laflcd  two 
minutes.  On  this  occafion  the  ocean  overflowed,  many 
perfons  loft  their  lives,  and  thefe  iflands  were  covered  with 
ruins.  The  confequence  of  this  dreadful  convulhon  of  na- 
ture was  the  production  of  eighteen  little  iflands,  that  rofe 
infenfibly  from  beneath  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten 
yards  from  the  north  coaft  of  St.  George's.  'I'iiey  difap- 
peared  in  a  few  months,  as  thoie  produced  by  t"he  volcano 
of  St.  Michael  had  done  before.  It  was  obferved,  that 
Flores,  Corvo,  St. Michael,  and  St.  Mary's,  were  not  at  all 
afleCled  by  this  eruption  of  St.  George's,  and  that  Gratiofa 
fulfered  very  litile.  They  are  fubjeCl  alfo  to  violent  winds, 
and  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  are  frequently  vei"y  inju- 
rious,  by  overflowing  the  low  grounds,  fwetping  oli  whole 
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fields  of  grain  and  folds  of  cattle,  breaking  down  their 
fences,  and  overwhelming  their  houfes.  Neverlhtk-fs  they 
produce  wheat,  wine,  fruits,  and  abundance  of  wood  ;  and 
they  have  many  quadrupeds  both  wild  and  tame.  One  of 
the  lateft  accounts  we  Ivdve  of  thcTe  iflands  io  that  of  Mr. 
Adanfon,  who  vifittd  them  in  1753,  ""  ^^^  return  from 
Senegal  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thefe  intcrefting 
iflands,  like  all  the  other  Portuguefe  fettkments,  are  almoll 
unknown. 

AZORIUM,  or  Azorus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  Greece,  in  Pelagonia  Tripolitidii,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Livy.  It  was  fituated  among  the  Perrhsberians,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  rivers  which  formed  the  river  Curatius. 

AZOT,  in  Agricuhun-,  a  fubftance  which  is  onlv  diftin- 
guifhable  in  its  different  Hates  of  coiiibination  with  other 
matters.  Its  effefts  on  vegetation,  when  in  the  llate  of  gas, 
are  probably  not  yet  fully  afcertained.  According  to  the 
obfervations  of  Humboldt  and  Scopoli,  fome  forts  of  plants 
whenexpofedin  it  foon  droop  and  iie,  while  others,  as  lichens, 
continue  to  increafe  and  grow  in  a  perfect  manner. 

AzoT,  in  Chemifciy,  is  one  of  the  moil  important  of 
the  fubftances  hitherto  conlldered  as  elementary,  exifting 
very  abundantly  in  nature,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
atmofphcre,  the  peculiar  and  almoil  chara£terill;ic  ingredient 
of  animal  matter,  the  balls  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  one  of 
the  conftituents  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

Pure  or  uncombined  azot  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  a 
gaj;  it  is  then  fynonymous  with  the  phlogijVicated  air  of 
Scheele  and  Prieftley,  the  aimojphencal  mephitis  of  Lavoifier, 
and  the  nitrogen  gas  of  Chaptal  and  fome  other  French  che- 
niills. 

It  was  by  experiments  on  the  various  fubftances  which 
alter,  corrupt,  and  deteriorate  common  air,  that  the  pro- 
perties of  azotic  gas  became  firfl  familiar  to  chemifts.  In 
all  thele,  and  in  the  direft  eiuliometriciil  experiments,  or  fuch 
as  decompofe  the  air  in  order  to  afcertain  its  purity,  it  is  the 
oxygen,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  cafual 
ingredients,  which  is  fubtrafted  by  the  chemical  re-agents ; 
whilil  the  azotic  gas  alone  remains  unaltered  and  unablorbed. 
Hence,  chemifts  had  as  firft  no  other  knowledge  of  azot 
than  as  a  rcfidue  untouched  in  chemical  operations,  and  its 
properties  could  only  be  defcribed  by  negatives,  till  the  im- 
portant difcoveries  of  the  compofition  of  nitric  acid,  of  am- 
monia, and  of  animal  matter,  gave  a  new  intereft  to  azot  as 
a  chemical  element. 

Azotic  gas  may  be  obtained  in  various  methods.  In  ever)' 
eudiometric  procefs,  as  we  have  juft  mentioned,  the  refidue 
is  azotic  gas  of  greater  or  lefs  purity.  Thus,  if  phofphorus 
be  burned  in  a  confined  quantity  of  common  air,  after  the 
cumbuftion  has  ceafed,  the  refidue  is  azotic  gas  in  coiifider- 
able  purity,  generally  however  holding  fome  of  the  phof- 
phorus in  folution. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  this  gas,  firft  employed  by 
Scheele,  is  to  moiften  a  quantity  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur, 
inclofe  them  in  a  glafs  velfel  full  of  common  air  inverted 
over  water,  and  in  a  few  days  by  the  abforption  of  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  the  azotic  gas  will  be  left  pure. 

Another,  and  a  very  fpeedy  method  of  procuring  this  gas 
in  great  purity,  is  by  agitating  common  air  in  contaft  with  a 
folution  of  fulphat  of  iron  faturated  with  nitrous  gas. 

Thcfe  methods,  with  the  precautions  to  be  obfcrved, 
will  be  further  noticed  under  the  article  EunioMi;TRy,  in 
which  it  will  be  fccn  that  the  proportion  of  azotic  gas  in 
the  atmofphere  is,  with  little  variation,  about  73  per  cent. 

Azotic   gas  may  alfo  be  readily  procured  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  decompofition  of  animal  matter  by  means  of  ni- 
tric acid. 
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If  very  dilute  nitric  acid  be  poured  on  any  animal  matter, 
pa-.ticidarly  mufcular  fltfh  or  the  coagulum  of  blood,  ard  a 
gentle  heat  be  ufed,  azotic  gas  is  given  out  in  great  purity. 
This  experiment  is  one  of  a  feries  of  excellent  obfervations . 
on  Animal  Matter  made  by  BerthoUet,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  under  that  article.  The  azot  in  this  inllancc 
procc.ds  from  the  animal  matter,  and  not  from  the  acid. 

In  the  decompofition  of  Ammonm.^  by  the  oxymuriatic 
acid,  and  in  the  reduction  of  fom.e  metallic  oxyds  by  this  al- 
kali, azotic  gas  is  aUb  given  out  in  great  purity. 

Li  a  fii;gle  inftance,  azotic  gas  may  be  faid  to  be  mineral, 
for  a  very  confiderabic  quantity  of  this  air  rifes  up  in  bub- 
bles through  the  fprings  of  fcveral  of  rhe  native  hot  fprings, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Bath  and  Buxton.  The  nature  of  the  air 
thus  obtained  was  firft  obfeived  by  Dr.  PrielUey. 

Azotic  gas  is  abfolutcly  incapable  of  fupporting  com- 
buftion.  When  a  lighted  taper  is  dipped  in  a  jar  of  this 
air,  it  becomes  inftantly  extinguiP.ied  without  any  noife  or 
explofion.  It  is  equally  deftrudive  to  animal  life  (whence 
its  derivation,  from  x,  and  ^m,  depriving  of  life)  ;  av.d  the 
fatal  efFefts  to  an  animal  immerfed  in  it  come  on  fo  fpecdily, 
that  it  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  puffefs  a  pofitively 
noxious  power  independent  of  the  mere  abfence  of  oxygen. 
Azotic  gas  is  fomewhat  lighter  than  common  air.  Its 
fpecific  gravity,  when  obtained  from  common  air  by  iron 
filings  and  fulphur,  is  ftated  by  Kirwau  to  be  0.0012,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  985  :  looo  compared  with  atmofpheric 
air.  Lavoifier  makes  it  only  0.00 1 15,  or  to  common  air, 
as  942. f)  :    1000. 

With  oxygen,  azot  forms  a  variety  of  combinations. 
That  of  atmofpheric  air  has  already  been  mentioned.  A 
fimple  admixture  of  oxygen  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  azo- 
tic gas  produces  no  particular  effed,  but  wlicn  the  combi- 
nation is  afliited  by  the  electric  fpark,  a  true  combuftion  of 
azi-t  takes  phce,  and  the  product  is  the  Nitric  Acid. 
1  his  beautiiul  difcovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cavendifti. 

When  azot  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together,  both  in  the 
gafeous  form,  no  union  appears  to  take  place ;  but  under 
diff^erent  circumftances  Ammonia  is  produced. 

Azotic  gas,  when  heated  with  Charcoal,  with  Sul- 
phur, or  with  Phosphorus,  diffolves  a  fmall  portion  of 
thefe  fimple  fubftances,  and  holds  them  in  fufpenfion  for  a 
confiderabic  time. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  a£lion  of  azot  in  its 
fimple  form  upon  metallic  or  fal.'iie  fubftances  ;  and  in  the 
ftate  of  gas,  it  appeais  to  be  more  inailive  and  unwilling 
to  enter  into  combination  than  any  other  fubftance  in  na- 
ture. 

Azot  has  not  hitherto  boen  decompofed,  fo  that  it  mull 
be  confidercd  as  a  chemical  element.  Sevttal  attempts, 
however,  have  been  made  for  this  purpofe,  but  none  of  them 
have  proved  fatisfaftoiy.  The  lateft  of  thefe,  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  Germany,  was  that  of  Wei^leb,  a 
juftly  eminent  chcmill,  an  account  of  which  he  pubhihed 
in  Crell's  Annals  for  1796.  The  chief  experiment  on 
which  this  philofopher  grounds  his  theory  of  the  compofition 
of  azot  is  the  following  :  if  <<n  earthen  tube  of  fmall  diameter 
(the  Rem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  for  inftance),  be  heated  quite 
red-hot,  and  the  fteam  of  water  be  fent  through  the  tube 
in  this  ftate  without  any  obvious  connexion  with  the  exter- 
nal air,  a  confiderabic  quantity  of  a  gas  is  generated,  which 
confifts  almoft  entirely  of  azotic  gas,  nixed  with  a  imdll 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  this  chemift  would  infer, 
tliat  as  nothing  but  water  and  heat  are  prel'ent,  the  azotic 
gas  here  produced  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vapour  of 
water  with  caloric  at  a  ver)'  high  tempirature.  A  lecond 
experiment  is  to  pafs  the  vapour  of  water  over  the  oxyd  of 
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tnanganefc,  cnclofcd  in  an  earthen  tube,  and  already  heated 
for  a  confulcrable  time,  fo  as  to  expel  all  the  oxygen  which  it 
will  yield  :  in  this  cafe  alfo,  there  %vill  be  a  very  conliderable 
produaion  of  azotic  gas.  A  third  experiment  is  to  pnfi 
the  vapour  of  water  through  heated  glais  tubes,  of  nn  more 
than  two  lines  in  diameter,  when  azotic  gas  will  be  equally 
produced.  The  inference  of  the  compofition  of  azotic  gas 
derived  from  thefe  experiments,  would  be  very  legitimate, 
if  no  canfe  of  error  could  be  deleted  ;  but  the  foc-icty  of 
Dutch  chaniils,  who  have  enriched  the  fcience  with  fo  many 
valuable  obfervations,  on  repeating  the  experiments,  fully  ex- 
plained the  reafon  of  this  fmgular  phenomenon,  in  demon- 
llrating  the  permeability  of  every  kind  of  eaithen-ware  not 
glazed,  when  expofed  to  a  confiderable  heat.  Tlierefore 
in  thefe  experiments,  the  vapour  of  water  in  paffing  through 
the  tube,  is  found  partly  to  make  its  way  through  its  pores 
into  the  furrouuding  coals  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  air  cir- 
culating through  the  furnace,  partly  enters  the  tube,  and  is 
colk-aed  at  tliefurtlicr  extremity  ;  and  this  air  being  vitiated 
by  the  burning  fuel,  is  principally  azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  permeability  of 
heated  earthen-ware  (which  had  been  before  obferved  by 
Dr.  Pricftley),  (hould  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  chemifts  ; 
as  many  of  the  moll  important  experiments  of  refearch  are 
performed  by  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  a  heated  tube. 
With  regard  to  the  produftion  of  azotic  gas,  when  the  va- 
pour of  water  was  lent  tlirough  a  red-hot  glafs  tube,  it  was 
fully  afcertained  by  the  above-mentioned  chemifts,  that  no 
gas  of  whatever  kind  appears  whillt  the  tube  remains  perfect, 
but  that  the  leaft  crack  or  filTure  is  fufficient  to  give  admit- 
tance to  theair  of  the  furnace  with  as  much  eafe  asthe  pores  of 
the  earthen  tube.  As  an  additional  proof  that  the  gas  in  thefe 
inilances  came  from  without,  we  may  add,  that  on  removing 
the  fire  from  the  earthen  tube,  and  CL>ntinuing  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  fome  gas  ftill  continued  to  be 
given  out  whilft  it  remained  red-hot,  and  this  latter  portion 
vas  atmofphcric  air,  or  that  which  now  furrounded  the 
heated  tube. 

Several  other  circumftances  relating  to  azotic  gas,  are 
connefted  with  the  theory  of  Phlogiston,  to  which  we  (hall 
further  refer  the  reader.  Ann.  de  Chem.  torn.  26  and  29. 
AzOT,  Gafeous  Oxyd  of.  See  Nitrous  Oxyd. 
AZOTH,  among  the  Ancient  Chem'ifls,  fignitied  the  firft 
matter  of  metals  ;  or  the  mercury  of  the  metal,  more  par- 
ticularly that  which  they  call  the  mercury  of  the  phiiufophers, 
which  they  pretend  to  draw  from  all  forts  of  metallic 
bodies. 

Paracclfus's  azoth,  which  he  boafted  of  as  an  univerfal  re- 
medy, is  pretended  to  have  been  a  preparation  of  gold,  filver, 
and  mercury  :  a  quantity  of  this  he  is  faid  to  have  always 
carried  with  him  in  the  pommel  of  his  fword. 

AZOTUS,  Azoth,  or  Ashdod,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
one  of  the  live  Pniliftine  fatrapies,  was  a  celebrated  fea-port 
of  Pho5nicia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  iituate  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Ekron  or  Accaron,  between  that 
and  Afcalon,  and  about  thirty  miles  dittant  from  Gaza,  to- 
wards Joppa.  It  fell  at  firft  to  the  lot  of  Judah,  but  con- 
tinued for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  hands  of  its  ancient 
owners.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  ark  of  God  triumphed 
over  th  idol  Dagon,  which  fell  down  and  was  crnflied  before 
it  ( I  Sam.  V.  2  )  ;  a.id  it  was  to  this  place  that  Philip  was 
conveyed,  after  lie  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
Afts,  viii.  40.  This  place  was  fortified  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  barrier  againft  the  Afiyrians  ;  and  it  was  fo  flrong,  if 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  that  it  fuflained  a  blockade  and 
fiege  of  twenty-nine  years,  under  Pfammetichus,  king  of 
JEgypt,  about  631  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.     It  was 
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again  re-eftabllflied,  but  taken,  and  its  fortrelTes  and  towers 
burned,  by  the  Maccabees,  in  the  year  137  B.C.  After- 
wards Gabinius,  the  Roman  prcfident  of  Syria,  ordered  it 
to  be  rebuilt.  In  was  again  captured  by  Vefpafian,  in  the 
Jewifh  war,  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  1).  67.  The  ruins 
of  that  once  famous  city  are  now  called  "  Ezdoud  ;"  it  is 
dirtinguifhed,  fays  Volney  (Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  338.),  at  prcfent  by  its  fcorpious,  but  exhibits  no 
proofs  of  its  ancient  importance.  Three  leagues  from 
Ezdoud,  is  the  village  of  El-Miijdal,  where  they  fpin  the 
fincft  cottons  in  Paleftine,  which,  however,  are  very  coarfe. 
This  traveller  reports,  that  the  whole  coaft  is  daily  accu« 
mulating  fands,  infomuch,  that  many  places  which  were 
known  to  be  anciently  fea-ports,  are  now  4  or  500  paces 
witiiin  land.  Imperial  Greek  medals  were  ilruck  at  Azotus, 
in  honour  of  Septiinius  Severus,  and  of  Doinitian. 

AZPILCUE'iA,  Martin,  furnamed  Navarre,  in 
Biography^  a  Spanifli  lawyer,  elleemcd  one  of  the  moft  learned 
lawyers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  14Q4,  at  Verafoa  near 
Pampeluna.  He  was  fucceffively  profcflor  of  jurifprudence 
at  Touloufe,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra,  and  confulted  by 
perfons  from  all  parts  as  an  oracle  of  law.  AVhen  his  friend 
Bartliolomew  Caranza,  archbiftiop  of  Toledo,  was  fum- 
moncd  to  Rome  by  the  inquifition,  on  a  charge  of  herefy, 
Afpilcucta,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  went  thither  to 
plead  lorhim  ;  and  at  this  advanced  age  he  retained  his  facul- 
ties in  their  full  vigour.  Such  was  his  charity  to  the  poor, 
that  he  feldom  pafTcd  a  beggar  without  giving  him  alms  ;. 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  mule  on  which  he  ufually  rode 
would  flop  of  its  own  accord  when  he  faw  a  beggar.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  I5''6,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two 
years.  A  coUetlion  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
6  volumes  fol.  in  1597  ;  and  at  Venice,  in  1602.  Nouv. 
Dic4.  Hiftor. 

AZRAIL,  in  the  Mahometan  Theology,  the  angel  of 
death,  wliofe  office  it  is,  according  to  the  Mahometans 
(who  relate  many  ridiculous  ftories  concerning  this  angel), 
to  fcparate  the  fouls  of  men  from  tlieir  bodies.' 

AZTATL,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  a  kind  of 
•while  heron  is  known  in  Mexico. 

AZUA  DE  CoMPOSTELLA,  orAzucA,  m  Geography, 
a  fea-port  town  on  the  fea-coail  of  St.  Domingo  ;  twelve- 
league-s  S.  S.  E.  of  cape  Salinas. 

AZUAGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura  ;  three  leagues  fouth-eall  of  Llerana. 

AZUIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  Africa 
Propria.     Ptolemy. 

AZUMAR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Portugal,  ii) 
the  province  of  Alentejo. 

AZUN,  a  valley  in  that  part  of  the  department  of  the  Up- 
per Pyrenees,  formerly  called  Bigore,  ia  France,  diftinguifiied 
by  the  n<imber  of  its  valuable  mines,  of  filver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  tin.  Thofe  that  are  already  known  amount  to  no 
fewer  than  twenty  ;  but  lead  chiefly  abounds  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  mountainous  country. 

AZURE,  the  blue  colour  of  the  fivy^  See  Blue,  Cloud, 
and  Sky. 

Azure,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  blue ;  in  heraldic  engravings 
it  is  exprefled  by  horizontal  lines. 

Azure.     See  Ultramarine. 

Azure,  or  Smalt.     See  Cobalt. 

AZUREA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phryganea, 
with  black  wings,  violet  behind.  Linn.  The  lower  wings 
are  obliquely  violet.      It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe. 

Azurea,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta  that  inhabits 
Africa,  and  is  dirtinguifhed  by  having  the  tail  verticillated, 
fliort,  v/itl»  mucronated  fcales.     Linn.     Gmelin  fpeaks  of 
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two  vaneties  of  this  creature ;  one,  a  native  of  Africa,  is 
ratlier  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  is  defcribcd  under 
the  name  of  curdylus  hrafil'ifnfis  ;  L.aur.  Amp. :  the  other  has 
a  deep  chcfnut  coloured  fti  ipe  on  the  Ihoulders. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  in  its  natural  Hate,  Dr.  Shaw 
innagines  to  he  an  elegant  pale  blue,  fafciated  on  the  body 
and  tail  with  feveral  tranfverfe  and  fomcwhat  alternate 
bands  either  o(  black,  or  very  deep  blue.  The  kind  figured 
in  the  Gen.  Zool.  of  that  writer  to  illuilrate  the  fpecies,  ap- 
pears to  be  tlie  fecond  variety  mentioned  by  Gmelin,  having 
a  dark  band  on  the  fhoulders.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves  that  the 
head  is  rather  obtufe  ;  the  body  moderately  thick,  and 
covered  as  well  as  the  limbs  with  very  fmall  fmooth  fcales  ; 
and  the  tail  on  the  contrary,  which  is  of  a  moderate  length, 
is  *;ry  diilinftly  and  itrongly  vcrticillated  by  rows  of  large 
carinated  fcales,  the  extremities  of  which  projeft  conii- 
derably  fo  as  to  form  fo  many  Ihining  points. 

AZURENSrS,  or  AjuRENSis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  z.n 
epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Numidia. 

AZUREUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Carabus,  of 
an  azure  colour,  with  red  legs  and  antenna;.  Inhabits 
Leipfic.     Fabricius. 

AzuRKus,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a  middle  fize  ;  dull 
green  colour  ;  and  yellowifh  mouth  and  legs.  This  kind 
inhabits  Guinea.  Ohf.  The  abdomen  is  yellowilh,  with  black 
dots  in  the  middle. 

AZURIN,  in  O'-mthology,  a  name  afligned  by  BufFon 
Hift.  Oif.  to  the  fpecies  of  Turduk,  lince  called  fpecifi- 
cally  cfanwus  by  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

AZUROUX,  a  name  given  by  BufFon  to  the  emberlza 
tierulea  of  Gm.elin.     See  Emberiza  C.erulea. 

AZYGOS,  in  Anatomy,  a  vein  ariling  out  of  the  cava, 
otherwife  called  vena  fme  pari,  becaufe  fingle,  whence  its 
name.     See  Veins,  Dcfcnplhn  of  the. 

AZYMITES,  in  Ecclefmjlkal  Hijlory,  Chriftians  who 
communicate  in  bread  not  leavened  or  fermented.  See 
AzYMUs.  This  appellation  is  given  by  Cerularius  to  thofe 
of  the  Latin  church,  upon  his  excommunicating  them  in  the 
eleventh  ceptury.  Du-Cange.  The  Armenians  and  Ma- 
ronites  alfo  ufe  azymus,  or  unleavened  bread,  in  their 
office ;  on  which  account  fome  Greeks  call  them  azy- 
mites. 

AZYMUS,  compofed  of  the  privative  a  and  ^uju»i,  fer- 
ment, fomcthing  not  fermented,  or  that  is  made  without  lea- 
ven. 

The  term  azymus  is  much  ufed  in  the  difputes  betwixt 
thofe  of  the  Greek  and  Romifli  church  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
contend  that  the  bread  in  the  mafs  ought  to  be  azymus,  uh- 
leavened,  in  imitation  of  the  pafchal  bread  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  our  Saviour,  who  inilituted  the  facrament  on  the  day  of 
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the  palTover ;  and  the  former  ftrennoufly  maintaining  the 
contrary,  from  tradition  and  the  conllint  ufage  of  the  church. 
This  difpnte  was  not  the  occaCon  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  Photius  having  broken  with 
the  popes  200  y^rs  before  ;  though  it  is  urged  that  before 
the  time  of  Photius,  A.  D.  866,  azymus  was  ufed  in  the 
Rorai(h  church;  and  lliat  it  was  more  gcnirally  ufed 
through  the  Weft,  for  which  the  authority  of  Alcuiii,  who 
died  in  794,  is  alleged.  St.  Thomas,  in  4  Sent.  dift.  2. 
q.  1  r.  art.  2.  qusitiunc.  3.  relates,  that  during  the  hrfl  ages 
of  the  church,  none  but  unleavened  bread  was  ufed  in  the 
Gucliarift,' till  fuch  time  as  the  Ebionites  arofe,  who  held 
that  all  the  obfcrvances  prefcribtd  by  Mofes  were  ftill  in 
force  ;  upon  which  both  the  callcrn  and  wefttrn  churches 
took  to  the  ufe  of  leavened  bread  ;  and,  after  the  extinction 
of  that  herefy,  the  weftern  church  returned  to  the  azy- 
mus  i  the  eaitern  pertinacioufly  adhering  to  the  former 
ufage. 

This  account  is  controverted  by  father  Sirmond,  in  a  dif- 
ferlation  on  the  fubjedl  ;  wiierein  he  Ihcws,  that  the  Latins 
had  conflantly  communicated  in  leavened  bread,  till  the 
tenth  century,  and  cardinal  Bona,  Rerum  Liturgic.  c.  23. 
p. 185.  greatly  dillrulls  what  St.  Thomas  alleges. — In  the 
council  of  Florence  it  was  decreed,  that  the  point  lay  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  church  ;  and  that  either  Itaventd  or  unlca- 
vened  bread  might  be  ufed  ;  the  weftern  churcn  has  p'-efer- 
red  the  latter. 

AZZALUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfiohgy,  a  fpecies  of 
iron,  reputed  the  moft  excellent  of  all,  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  brought  from  India,  whence  it  was  called  Intiicum,  but 
in  reality,  according  to  fome,  brought  from  China.  Plin. 
Hill;.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 

AZZO,  PoRTius,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Italian  law- 
yer,  who  held  the  profed'orfliip  of  jurifprudence  at  Bologna, 
from  the  year  1 190,  till  his  death,  which  probably  happened 
not  long  after  1 2  20,  andat  this  time  the  nnivtrlity  was  attend- 
ed  by  10,000  ftudents.  Such  was  his  alliduity  as  a  lecturer, 
that  he  faid  he  never  was  ill  but  in  the  vacations.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Summary  of  the  Code  and  the  Inftitntes," 
which  has  palled  through  feveral  editions.  Of  this  work, 
Gravina  fays,  (De  Orig.  Jur.  v.  i.  p.93.)  that  it  is  fo  in- 
genious and  profound,  that  although  written  in  a  barbarous 
age,  we  cannot,  with  all  our  prefent  erudition,  be  fafcly 
without  it.  One  of  his  fcholars  collected  the  "  Introduc- 
tioti  to  the  Code"  of  this  author,  which  hat  been  printed  ; 
and  icvtral  of  his  writings  remain  iu  manufcript.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hillor. 

AZZOGLIO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
principality  of  Maflerano ;  fix  miles  N.  N.  E,  of  MaJe- 
rano. 
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BThe   Tecond  letter  of  our  alphabet,   and  of  mod 
others. 
*        This  obfervation  fails  in  the  ancient  Irifh  alpha- 
bet ;  where  B  is  the  firft,   and  A  the  feventeenth  ;  and  in 
tlie  Abyffinian,  where  A  is  the  thirteenth. 

B  is  the  firft  confonant,  and  firft  mute,  and  in  its  pronun- 
ciation is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  bleating  of  a  flieep  ;  upon 
■which  account  Pierius  tells  us,  in  his  Hieroglyphics,  that  the 
Egyptians  reprefented  the  found  of  this  letter  by  the  figure 
of  that  animal. 

B  is  alfo  one  of  thofe  letters  which  the  eaftern  gramma- 
rians call  labial,  becaufe  the  principal  organs  employed  in 
its  pronunciation  are  the  lips.  It  has  a  near  affinity  with 
the  other  labials  P  and  V,  and  is  often  ufed  for  P,  both  by 
the  Armenians,  and  other  oriental*  ;  as  in  Betnis  for  Pelrits, 
al'Jens  for  abfens,  &c.;  and  by  the  Romans  for  V,  as  in  ama- 
iil  for  amavit,  berna  for  verna,  &c.  whence  arofe  that  jeft  of 
Anrelian  on  the  emperor  Bonofus,  Nort  ut  vivat  natus  ejl,fed 
vt  bibat.     See  V. 

The  final  B  was  alfo  fometimes  changed  into  L  in  the 
ancient  languages,  as  Beclzebul  for  Bcel'zebub.  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  p.ii.  1.  iv.  c.9.  p.  501.)  and  Grotius  (inMatth.  x. 
25.),  have  given  inflances  of  fuch  changes. 

B  and  C,  or  the  K  of  the  Greeks,  are  often  fubftituted 
for  one  another.  Thus,  the  Greeks  fay,  Bof/Sopvyn?  for 
Kof/.ofvynv ;  and  the  Latins  Biifo  for  Cufo.  B  and  D  are 
alfo  ufed  interchangeably,  ?.i  in  Bdlum  and  Ducllum.  See 
Q^ninft.  de  Orat.  c.  45. 

Plutarch  obfei-ves  that  the  Macedonians  changed  *  into 
B,  and  pronounced  Bilip,  Berenice,  &c.  for  Philip,  Pherenice, 
&c. ;  and  that  thofe  of  Delphos  ufed  B,  inftead^of  n  ;  as  (Sa- 
6i(v  for  t™9s(»,  piKfov  for  wixfov,  &c.     See  P. — 

The  jEolians  change  the  B  into  r,  as  TXi<px^v  for  BXstpajoi'. 

The  modern  Greeks  call  the  beta,  "vila. 

The  Latins  faid  fuppono,  oppor.o,  for  fubpono,  obpono,  and 
pronounced  opiinuit,  though  they  wrote  ebtinuit,  as 
t^uiniStilian  has  obferved.  They  alfo  ufed  B  for  T  or  Ph  ; 
thus  in    an     ancient    infcription    mentioned    by     Gruter, 

OBRENDARIO  is  ufed  for  OFRENDARIO.       See  F,  &c. 

B  requires  an  entire  clofure  and  prelTure  of  the  lips,  and  is 
pronounced  by  forcing  them'  open  v.'ith  a  ftrong  breath. 
This  letter  alfo,  if  it  pafs  through  the  nofe,  becomes  an  M  ; 
as  appears  bv  thofe  who  have  the  noftrils  flopped  by  a  cold  or 
othirwife,  when  they  endeavour  to  pronounce  the  letter  M; 
for  inftance,  many  men,  is  by  fuch  a  one  founded  lany  ben. 
See  M. 

With  the  ancients,  B,  as  a  numeral,  flood  for  300,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  verle  : 

"  Et  B  trecentum  per  fe  retincre  videtur." 
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When  a  line  was  drawn  above  it,  B,  it  flood  for  3000 : 
and  with  a  kind  of  accent  below  it,  for  200  ;  but  among 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  Hebrews,  this  letter  fignified  only  2. 

B.  F.  in  the  preface  to  the  Decrees,  or  Senatus-confulta 
of  the  old  Romans,  fignified  bonum  faElum.  It  is  often 
found  on  medals,  to  mark  the  epocha  or  year. 

B,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  denotes  mercury,  according 
to  Raymond  Lully. 

B  on  fome  French  coins  denotes  that  they  were  ftruck  at 
Rouen. 

B  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  contraftion  for  Bachelor ;  as  B.A. 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  B.L.L.  and  B.D.  bachelor  of  laws,  and 
bachelor  of  divinity. 

B,  in  Mtific,  is  a  contraftion  of  B-mi,  the  third  found  of 
the  Guido  fcale  or  gammut.  B  is  the  fecond  line  in  the  bafe  ; 
the  third  in  the  treble  ;  and  the  note  below  the  tenor  or  C 
clef,  on  whatever  hue  it  is  placed.  It  likewife  flands  for 
balTo,  bafe,  in  vocal  mufic  ;  and  in  the  inftrumental  tenor 
part,  if  C  is  placed  before  it  in  a  fcore,  thus,  C.  B.  it  im- 
plies col  bajfo,  meaning  that  the  alto  viola  is  to  play  with,  or 
rather  an  oftave  above,  the  bafe.  B.  C.  in  old  fonatas, 
implies  bajis  continuo,  or  a  conftant  accompaniment  for  the 
organ  or  harpfichord,  figured  for  thorough-bafe.  B-fa, 
and  B-mi,m  the  fcale  of  Guido,  imply  ^  flat,  and  5  natural. 

Bmolle  imphes  B  D. 

B  quadra,  B  t^ . 

If  there  are  flats  at  the  clef,   they  ftand  in  the  following 
1334s 
order:  BEADG.    Sec  Gammut,  Flat,  Sharp,  and  Na- 
tural. 

BA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Ardrah,  on  the 
Slave  coaft.     See  Ardrah. 

BAADEN.     See  Baden. 

BAADSTED,  Badsted,  or  Batstcd,  or  Bastad, 
a  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland,  with  a  bay,  in 
vi'hich  are  feveral  fmall  ports;  ten  miles  north  of  Engelholm. 
N.lat.  56^28'.   E.long.  12°  40'. 

BAAL,  Bel,  or  Belus,  denoting  Lord,  in  Ancient  My- 
thology, a  divinity  among  feveral  ancient  nations,  as  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Phoenicians,  Sidonians,  Carthaginians,  Babylo- 
nians, Chaldeans,  and  Afl"yrian?. 

The  term  Baal,  which  is  itfelf  an  appellative,  ferved  at 
firft  to  denote  the  true  God,  among  thole  who  adhered  to 
the  true  religion.  Accordingly  the  Phoenicians,  being 
originally  Canaanites,  having  once  had,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  thtir'kindred,  fome  notion  of  the  true  God,  probably 
called  him  Baal,  or  Lord.  But  they,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions, gradually  degenerating  iuto  idolatry,  applied  this  ap- 
pellation 
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Pellation  to  their  refpeflive  idols;  and  tVius  were  introduced 
a  variety  of  divinities  under  the  denomination  of  Baal,  called 
Ban'im,  or  Baal,  with  feme  epithet  annexed  to  it,  n;;  Baal- 
Berith,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Moloch,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Zebub, 
&c.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  dtf.endants  of  Ham  lirll 
worfhipped  the  fun  under  the  title  of  Baal  (fie  2  Kin^s, 
xxiii.  5.  II.),  and  that  they  afterwards  afcribed  it  to  the 
patriarch  who  was  the  head  of  their  line;  making  the  fun 
only  an  emblem  of  his  influence  or  power.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  when  the  cullom  prevailed  of  deifying  and 
worfhipping  thofe  who  were  in  any  refpcft  diftinguifhed 
amongft  mankind,  the  appellation  of  Bial  was  not  rellridltd 
to  the  fun,  but  extended  to  thofe  eminent  perfons  who  were 
deified,  and  who  became  objefts  of  worfliip  in  different  na- 
tions. The  Phoenicians  had  feveral  divinities  of  this  kind, 
who  were  not  intended  to  reprefent  the  fun.  It  is  probable 
that  Baal,  Belus,  or  Bel,  the  great  god  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  alfo  of  the  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Adyrians, 
who  from  the  teftimony  of  fcriptnre  appears  to  liave  been 
delighted  with  human  facrifices,  was  the  Moloch  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  Chronus  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  chief 
object  of  adoration  in  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes, 
and  all  other  countries  where  divine  honours  were  paid  him, 
and  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  In  procefs  of  time,  many 
other  deities,  befides  the  principal  one  juil  mentioned,  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Baal  among  the  Phoenicians,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Tyre,  and  of  courfe  among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  other  nations.  Such  were  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bac- 
chus, and  Apollo  or  the  fun. 

The  term  Baal,  as  we  have  aleady  obferved,  denoted 
Go/i  or  Lord  among  the  orientals;  and  the  Zeus  of  the 
Greeks  had  the  fame  meaning.  Servius  (in  JEn.  i,),  who  is 
followed  by  Voflius  (Theol  Gtnt.  1.  ii.  c.  4.),  obftrves, 
that  Baal  in  the  Punic  language  had  two  fignifications,  ei- 
ther denoting  Saturn,  or  being  equivalent  to  the  Latin  deus 
or  god.  Accordingly,  if  Baal  an;l  Zeus,  or  J;piter,  be  words 
of  the  fame  import  in  different  languages,  we  may  apply  to 
the  former  what  Varro,  cited  by  Tertullian,  fays  of  the  latter, 
that  the  number  of  thofe  divinities  who  pnfled  under  this 
denomination  amounted  to  300.  Some,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  were  originally  only  two  gods  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  ccnfequently  of  the  Carthaginians;  and 
that  all  the  other  deities  were  comprehended  under  two; 
■viz.  Baal  and  Afhtaroth,  or  Belus  and  Aflartc.  See  Seld. 
de  Diis  Syr.  Synt.  2.  c.2.  p  145:.    Shuekford's  Coniicft.  b.v. 

The  temples  and  altars  of  Basl  were  generally  placed  on 
eminences;  they  were  places  incl.ifed  with  walls,  wherein 
was  maintained  a  perpetual  fire;  and  fome  of  them  had 
flatues  or  images,  called  in  fcriptnre  "  Chamanim."  Maun- 
drell,  in  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufal'm,  oblcrved 
fome  remains  of  thcfc  inclofurcs  in  Syria.  Baal  had  his 
prophets  and  his  pricfts  in  great  numbers;  accord!ngIy  we 
ivtid  of  450  of  them  that  were  fed  at  the  table  of  Jezebel 
only;  and  they  condufled  the  worfliip  of  this  deity,  by  ofier- 
ing  facrifices,' by  dancing  round  his  altar  with  violent  gefli- 
culations  and  exclamations,  by  cutting  their  bodies  with 
knives  and  lancets,  and  by  raving  and  pretending  to  pro- 
phefy,  as  if  they  were  poffifTcd  by  fome  invifible  power. 
.Several  of  thefe  pradices,  and  particularly  that  of  cutting 
the  bodv,  were,  according  to  Mede  (vol.  ii.  p.  774-)i  f"ieral 
rites,  zi  appears  from  Lev.  xxi.  5.  xix.  28.  Deut.  xiv.  i. 
lerem.  xlvi'ii.  37.  xvi.  6.;  and  they  were  retained,  fays  this 
karned  author,  in  the  funeral  worfhip  of  thofe  that  were 
deified  after  their  death.  Hence,  and  from  otiier  circnm- 
ftances,  he  infers,  that  Baal  was  a  dxmon-god.  See  Baalim, 
PjEmon,  and  Idolatry. 

BAALBEC,  in  Gcogiaj.'iy.     See  Balbfc. 

BAAL-Berith,    in   Ancient   Mythokgy,   derived   from 
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iaa/,  Jhverelgn,  and  lerilh,  covenant;  a  deity  acknowledged 
under  this  title  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Phccniciaos  in  their 
alliances. 

Jupiter  was  worfhipped  by  thefe  people  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Belus  or  Baal;  to  him  they  addrelfed  their 
oaths,  and  they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  their  treaties. 
Hence  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  afHrm,  that  he  was  the 
Baal-Berith  of  the  Phoenicians  (fee  Banier,  in  Mythol. 
vol.  i.);  but  Cumberland  (fee  Sanchoniatho's  Phoen.  Hift. 
p.  152.)  fuppofcs  that  Baal-Bcrith  was  Cronus,  or  Ham, 
worfhipped  anciently  at  Berytus.  See  Judg.  viii.  33.  ix.  4. 
According  til  Bryant  (Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  356.), 
the  Baal-Berith  of  the  Canaanites  was  no  other  than  the 
Arklte  god  ;  with  whofe  idolatry  the  Ifraelitcs  in  general 
were  infeftcd,  foon  after  they  were  fettled  in  tiie  land  of  Ca- 
naan. (See  Berytus.)  The  Greeks,  however,  had  their 
Z?i/,- o^xiOj-,  or  Jupiter,  the  witnef  sand  arbitrator  of  oaths; 
and  the  Latins  their  Deus  Fidius,  or  Jupiter  Pillius,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  god  of  honefty  and  integrity,  and  who 
prefided  at  treaties  and  alliances. 

BAAL-Gad,  Bagad,  or  Begad,  an  idol  of  the  Syrians, 
whofe  name  was  compofed  of  baal,  lor  J,  ard  gad,  chance  or 
fortune;  the  god  of  chance  or  fortune.  After  the  god  of 
thunder,  the  god  of  chance  was  one  of  the  firil  worfhipped 
by  mankind.     Sec  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivi.  N-  1.  an.  1766. 

Baal-GW,  in  Jncunl  G.ugraphy,  a  city  of  Paleitine,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hernion,  fo  called  from  the  deity  Baal- 
Gad,  who  was  worfliipped  in  this  place.     Jofh.  xi.  17. 

BAAL-Hammon.     See  Bocat. 

BAAL  Hazor,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  where  Abfalom kept 
his  fl'jcks.  ;   2  Sam.  xii.  23. 

BAAL-HtRMos,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  generally  placed 
north  of  the  tribe  of  Iffachar.      I  Chron.  v.  23. 

The  temple  of  Baal-Hermon  in  mount  Libanus  (Judgts, 
iii.  I,  3.),  was  probably  founded,  fays  Bryant  (.'Vnal.  Anc. 
Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  163.),  by  the  Cadmians,  whj  formtd  one 
of  the  Hivlte  nations  in  thofe  parts. 

BAALIM,  in  ^Indent  Mythology,  inferior  deities  among 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  learned  Jofeph  Mede  (vol.  ii.  p.  776.)  having  fug- 
gefted  that  Baal,  or  in  the  Chaldee  dialed  Bel,  was  the  lirll 
king  of  Babel  after  Nimrod,  and  the  firft  that  was  deified 
arid  reputed  a  god  after  his  death,  apprehends  that  this  gave 
occafirsn  for  denominating  all  other  dxmons  Baalim.  1  hcfe 
Baalim,  he  conceives,  were  the  deified  fouls  of  the  dead. 
Bryant  alfo  (vol.  ii.  p. 529-)  is  of  opinion  that  the  mofl 
early  defeftion  to  idolatry  confifted  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
fu-i.'and  that  of  dxmons,  called  Baalim.   See  D.smon. 

BA.AL-Meon,  in  Auc'u-nt  Geography,  a  city  of  Canaan, 
in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  taken  by  the  ^ioabites,  and  poffeffcd 
by  them  in  the  timeof  Lztkicl.  Numb,  xxxii.  3S.  1  Chron. 
V.'  8.  E/.ek.  XXV.  9.  Lufebius  and  Jerom  place  it  nine  miles 
from  Efbus  or  Elebon,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Baaru  or 
Abarim. 

BAAL-Peor,  or  BaalPhegor,  in  Mythology,  an  idol 
deity  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianitcs,  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  Priapl's,  whofe  wurinip  wasconduc\cd  with  great 
impurity;  by  others  to  have  been  Adoiiis;  and  by  others  to 
have  been  Saturn,  adored  under  this  appellation  in  Arabia. 
The  learned  MeJe,  fuppufing  Peor  to  be  the  namt  of  a 
mountain  in  Moab,  upon  which  a  temple  of  Baal  vas 
ereded,  concludes  that  Baal-Ptor  was  only  another  name 
of  Baal,  derived  from  the  fituatlou  of  his  temple;  and  to 
add  no  more,  Selden  ( De  Diis  Syiis,  Syntag.  1.  c.5.)  fug- 
pefls  that  Baal-Peor  is  Pluto,  founding  his  conjefturc  en 
Pf.  cvi.  2S.  where  it  is  faid,  "  They  Joined  themfclvcs  unto 
Baal-Peor,  and  ate  the  ofl'erings  of  the  dead."  ITie  fitri- 
fices  to  tthich  thttc  words  refer,    fays  tiiis  author,   »ere 
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ofFcred  to  appcafe  the  manes  of  the  dead.  But  tliefe  facri- 
liccs  or  off^nngs  of  t!ic  dead  may  mean  no  more  than  the 
faerificcs  or  offerings  made  to  idols,  or  falfe  gods,  who  are 
properly  called  "  The  dead,"  in  contraJiltinftion  to  the 
true  God,  called  in  firij/Hirc  "  The  living  God." 

BAAL-1'erazim,  ill  yl::c'fnt.  Geography,  a  place  of 
Paleftine,  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  not  far  from  Jerufakm, 
v.here  D-ivid  put  to  flight  the  Philiillncs.     2  Sam.  v.  20. 

BAAL-Samen,  or  'S>\A\.-Shemaim,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  expreflion,  q,  d.  the  Lord  of  heaven,  in 
Mylhologv,  a  deity  of  the  Phncnicians,  which  was  probably 
the  fun,  to  whom  they  and  the  Carthaginians  paid  divine 
honours,  addreiTuig  him  with  their  arms  extended.  Belifama, 
or  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  the  moon. 

BAAL-Tamar,  in  /Inder.t  Geography,  a  place  of  Juda-a, 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  fituate,  according  to  Eufebius,  near 
Gibeah,  where  the'  children  of  Ifrael  engaged  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.     Judg.  xx.  33. 

BAALTIS,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians, chiefly  worlhipped  at  Byblos;  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  tlie  fame  with  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks. 

BAAL-ZEBUB.     See  Beei^elbub. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  orBAAL-xsEPHON,  (\.&.  ihe  god  or 
idol  of  the  north,  in  Mythology,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, fo  called,  according  to  to  Dr.  Shaw,  (Trav.  p.  309.) 
■ill  contradiftinction,  perhaps,  toothers  of  the  Lower  Tlicbais, 
whofe  places  of  worlhip  were  to  the  fouth  or  eaih  But  if 
Tzephon  he  derived  from  HDii  ^^  fPy  *"'>  o""  ohferve,  then 
Baal-tzephnn  will  probably  fignify  the  "  god  of  the  watch- 
tower,"  or  "  the  guardian  god,"  fuch  as  the  Hermes  or 
Terminus  ;,f  the  Romans,  the  EJopo;-  ©io-r  of  the  Greeks,  &c. 
At  the  temple  of  this  deity,  according  to  the  Jerufalem 
Targum,  Pharaoh,  when  he  was  purfuing  the  Ifraelites  in 
their  exodus,  offered  facrifice,  waiting  till  the  next  day  for 
an  attack  upon  Ifrael,  whom  he  believed  his  god  had  deli- 
vered into  his  hands ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  paifed 
the  Red  fea,  and  cfcaped. 

Baal-Zephon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  thought  by 
-fome  to  be  a  city,  oppofite  to  Pihahiroth,  where  the  Ifraelites 
encamped  before  they  palTed  the  Red  fea.  It  was  diftiii- 
guilhed  either  by  its  nortliern  fitaation,  pQ-lf ,  fignifying  tlie 
north,  in  Exod.  xxvi.  20.  Jolh.  viii.  11.  and  in  other  places 
of  fcriptiire  ;  or  by  fome  watch-tower  or  idol  temple  that 
was  ereftcd  upon  it.  Dr.  Saaw  fuppofes,  that  this  place 
was  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Suez,  or 
Attackah,  the  muft  confpicucus  of  thefe  defcrts  ;  inafmuch 
as  it  overlooks  a  great  part  of  the  lower  Thebais,  as  well  as 
the  wildernefs  that  reaches  towards,  or  which  rather  makes 
a  part  of,  the  land  of  the  Phillflines.  Accordingly  Migdol 
might  lie  to  the  fouth,  and  Baal-tzephcn  to  the  north  of 
Pihahiroth.  For  the  march  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the  edge 
of  the  wildernefs  being  towards  the  fea,  or  the  fouth-eaft, 
their  encam.pment  betwixt  Migdol  and  the  fea,  or  before 
Migdol,  could  not  well  have  any  other  Ctuation.  See  Exod. 
xiv.  2.  xix.  2.  9.  Numb,  xxxiii.  7.  Eufebius  reports,  from 
ancient  traditions,  that  the  If.aelltes  paffed  at  Clyfma,  the 
Kolfoum  of  the  Arabs,  both  of  the  terms  fignifying  dc- 
ftruftion,  which  was  a  very  cxpreflive  appellation,  if  it  was 
deduced  from  the  deftruftion  of  the  Egyptian  army.  The 
Situation  of  Kolfoum,  it  has  been  faid,  is  near  Suez  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  thought,  that  Baal-zephon  was  at  Suez, 
though  Pococke,  Shaw,  and  Bruce,  place  it  farther  to  the 
fouth.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  further  alleged, 
that  the  appellation  Baal-zephon,  the  god  of  the  north,  im- 
plies, that  the  temple  of  this  deity  flood  either  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Red  fea  itfelf,  or  on  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gullet  called  Pihahiroth.  "  Baal-zephon," 
fays  Bruce  {Travels,  voK i.  p.  233.)  "  was  probably  fome 
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idol's  temple,  which  ferved  for  a  fignal-houfe  upon  the  cape 
which  forms  the  north- entrance  of  the  bay,  oppofite  to 
Jibbd  Attakah,  where  there  is  ftill  a  mofquc,  or  faint's 
tomb.  It  was  probably  a  light-hoide,  for  the  direction  of 
fliips  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  to  prevent  millaking 
it  for  another  foul  bay,  under  the  high  land,  wliete  is  alfo 
a  tomb  of  a  faint,  called  Ahou  Dcrage."    See  Pi  h  ahiroth. 

BAAL's  River,  and  Bay,  in  Ceograpy,  lie  in  Weft 
Greenland,  between  Bear  Sound  on  thefouth-eall,  and  Delft's 
Point  on  the  north-wefl,  and  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
fon's  Strait. 

BAAN,  John  De,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  portrait, 
painter,  was  born  at  Haerlem,  in  1633,  '""^  after  receiv- 
ing inllructions  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  uncle  Pienians, 
purfued  his  (Indies  with  lingular  afilduity  under  Bakker,  at 
Amllerdam.  Having  determined  to  form  himfclf  upon  the 
model  of  Vaudyck,  his  merit  was  foon  univerfally  known  ; 
and  he  was  invited  by  Charles  I.  to  London,  where  he  pain- 
ted the  portraits  of  the  king,  queen,  and  chief  nobility  at 
court,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  atti- 
tudes, and  alfo  for  his  clean,  natural,  and  lively  tone  of  co- 
louring. Upon  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  painted  a  noble 
portrait  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  for  which  he  received  a  fum 
amounting  nearly  to  500 1.  The  bell  of  De  Baan's  per- 
fornwnces  is  the  portrait  of  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  exerted  the  utmoft  efforts  of  hi» 
pencil.      He  died  in  1702.      Pilkington. 

Baan,  jfacob  de,  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1673  ;  and  having  acquired  eminence  as  a  painter 
under  the  inllrutlion  and  by  the  example  of  his  father,  he 
came  over  to  England  about  the  age  of  twenty,  among  the 
attendants  of  William  III.,  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. From  England,  where  he  gained  by  his  perfor- 
mances in  portrait-painting  diftinguifhed  reputation,  he  tra- 
velled through  Tufcany  to  Rome,  and  he  there  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  However,  though 
he  gained  a  confiderablc  fum  of  money  by  painting  fcveral 
portraits  and  converfations,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome, 
lie  fquandered  it  away  by  various  modes  of  profufion  and 
cxpence.  His  prematurre  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
feven,  A.D.  1700,  and  the  previous  intermiffion  of  his  afli- 
duity,  prevented  his  arriving  at  that  excellence  of  which  his 
talents  were  capable.     Pilkington. 

BAANITES,  in  Ecclefwjlical  Hijlory,  the  followers  of 
Baancs,  who  adopted  and  diffeminated  the  Manichean  no- 
tions in  the  ninth  centur)-,  about  the  year  810. 

BAAR,  in  Geography,  a  landgraviate  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia.belonging  to  Furftenberg,  fituate  to  the  eafl 
of  Brifgau.     The  fource  of  the  Danube  is  in  this  territory. 

BAARAS,  BAHARAs,orBACHARAs,in5o/flny,  anextra- 
ordinary  kiudof  root,  faid  togro  won  mount  Lebanon,  in  a  valley 
called  Baaras,  whence  the  name,  near  the  city  Macheron. 

By  the  account  which  Jofephus  gives  of  it,  it  feemsto  be 
a  fort  of  vegetable  phofphorus,  for  he  reprefents  it  as  of  a 
flame  colour,  emitting  rays  of  light  in  the  night,  and  difap- 
pearing  by  day. 

BAARIOU,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Afia,  in  Kamt- 
fchatka,  which  runs  in  a  valley  between  two  mountains. 

BAAT,  in  the  language  of  the  Siamefe,  anfwering  to 
t'tcul  ill  that  of  the  Chincfe,  denotes  a  weight  and  coin  cur- 
rent in  thofe  kingdoms,      it  weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 

BABA,  in  Biography,  a  Turcoman  impoflor,  and  pre- 
tender to  prophecy,  who  appeared  among  the  Mahometans, 
i)i  the  city  of  Amafia  in  Natolia,  in  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira  <538_,  A.D.  1240,  and  who  feduced  a  great  multitude 
of  folhiwers.  One  of  his  difciplts,  named  Ifaac,  publiflied 
his  commiffion,  and  gained  a  number  of  adherents.  Baba 
and  Ifaac  concurred  in  commencing  afts  of  hoflility  againft 
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all  who  would  not  adopt  their  profeflion  of  faith,  viz. 
"  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Baba  is  his  apoftlt :"  and  they 
put  feveral  Mahometans  and  Chrillians,  who  relifted  them, 
to  death.  At  length,  the  Mahometans  and  Chriftians  unit- 
'"fC  together,  raifed  an  army,  which  entirely  routed  their 
followers,  dcftroyed  many  of  them,  and  took  their  two 
chiefs  captives,  who  were  afterwards  beheaded  ;  and  thus 
their  feci  was  totally  annihilated.  Herbelot.  Bib.  Orient. 
Sale's  Koran.   Intiod.  p.  187. 

Baba,  in  Geography,  a  territory  in  the  iurifdiftion  of 
Guayaquil,  in  South  America,  extending  to  the  Ikirts  of 
the  Cordilleras,  or  the  mountains  of  Anga  Marca,  belong- 
ing to  the  jnrifdiftion  of  Latacunga.  Bclides  the  principal 
town  ot  the  fame  name,  at  fome  dillance  from  a  river  of  the 
fame  appellation,  there  are  two  other  places  called  San  Lo- 
renzo and  Palenque,  far  from  the  capital,  and  near  the  Cor- 
dilleras, whofe  inhabitants  'are  little  civilized.  The  cacao- 
trees,  which  abound  in  this  diitriCl,  produce  fruit  twice  in 
the  year. 

Baba,  or  Temifvar,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, 64  miles  eaft  of  Siliftria. 

Baba,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Natolia,  in  Afia  Minor,  between 
the  iflands  of  Tenedos  and  Lefbos,  and  near  the  gulf  of 
Adramytti,  on  the  coall  of  the  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  39° 
33'.  E.  long.  26"  22'.  It  was  formerly  the  promontoiy 
Ledos.  A  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  to  the 
call  of  the  cape,  on  a  floping  ground,  has  a  fmall  harbour 
for  boats  ;  and  is  famous  in  Turkey  for  the  knife  and  fword 
blades  which  are  manufaftured  there  for  the  ule  of  the 
orientals.  It  is  peopled  by  Turks  and  Greeks  ;  the  adjacent 
foil  is  tolerably  good,  and  furnifhes  the  fame  produftions  as 
that  of  Troas.      Olivier's  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

Baba,  in  Ornithology,  the  Ruffian  name  of  the  Pelicam. 
BABACHOKA,   in  Gcogmphy,    one   of   the  Biifagos 
iflands. 

BABAHOYO,  a  territory  and  town  of  the  jurifdiftion 
cf  Guayaquil,  in  South  America.  The  town  is  the  fite  of 
the  grand  cuftom-houfe,  w'hcre  account  is  taken  of  the  va- 
rious commodities  that  are  conveyed  to  or  from  the  Cordil- 
leras and  adjacent  countries.  BellJes  the  principal  town, 
this  dillridl  contains  Ujiba,  Caracol,  Quilea,  and  Mangathes; 
the  two  laft  border  on  the  Cordilleras,  and  are  at  a  confide- 
rable  dillance  from  Ujiba,  where  the  prieft  refides  during 
winter,  and  whence  he  removes  to  Babahoyo  in  the  fummer. 
The  capital,  befides  its  fettled  inhabitants,  has  always  a 
great  number  of  traders  from  other  ports.  This  country, 
being  level  and  low,  is  overflowed  by  the  fwcllings  of  the 
river.-  Caluma,  Ujiba,  and  Caracol  ;  fo  that  at  Babahoyo 
t!ie  water  rifes  to  the  tir'd  itory  of  the  houfcs  ;  and  dining 
winter  it  is  entirely  deferted.  In  this  dillrict  cacaos  ai-e 
abundant.  It  alfo  produces  cotton,  rice,  Guinea  pepper, 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  It  has  likewife  large  droves 
of  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  which,  in  winter,  are 
kept  in  the  mountains,  and  in  fummer  are  removed  to  the  low 
lands  to  feed  on  the  gamalotc,  a  plant  fo  luxin-iant  as  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  rifing  to  the  height  of  two  and  a  half  yards. 
BABA  IN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kcnnan, 
ninety  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Strgian. 

Babain,  a  village  cr  burgh  of  Egypt,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town,  about  fix  miles  well  of  Achmounain. 
BAB-BAHA,  one  of  the  richeft  countries  of  Abylfmia, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  river  Baha,  and  near  the  lake 
Tzana.  This  on  the  fouth,  and  Woggora  on  the  north, 
are  the  two  granaries  that  fupply  the  red  of  the  kingdom. 
It  contains  a  number  of  fmall  villages ;  in  which"  the  queen 
and  many  of  her  relations  have  their  houfes  and  poifeillons. 
Thefe  villages  are  aTi  Airrounded  with  Kolquall  trees,  as 
large  in  tlie  trunk  as  ^hofe  of  the  province  of  Tigvc,  but 
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Icfs  bfatitiful,  and  fumifhed  with  fewer  branches.     Bruec's 

Travck,  vol.  iii.  p.  504. 

BABBI,  Gregorio,  in  Biography,  a  tenor  finger  in  the 
Italian  opera,  with  the  fwcetcd,  mou  flexible,  and  mod  power- 
ful voice  of  its  kind,  that  his  country  could  boall  at  the  time. 
He  flouriflud  from  1 730  to  1 74c  ;  never  was  in  England  ;  but 
we  have  fecn  the  principal  fongs  that  were  compoled  for  him, 
and  convti  fed  with  many  good  judges  that  heard  him  fing 
thein,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  dignilied,  fplcn- 
did,  and  powerful  performer. 

BABBIN,  in  Go-)grnphy,  a  town  of  Pomcrania,  in  the 
ifland  of  Riigen,  twelve  miles  north  of  Bergen. 

BABBINI,  Mattfo,  in  Biography,  fo  named  from 
being  the  fchoJar  or  imitator  of  Babbi,  arrived  in  England 
in  1786,  at  the  fame  time  as  Rubineili.  He  had  a  tenor  voice 
that  v.as  fweet,  thougii  not  powerful,  had  an  elegant  and 
pltafiiig  ftyle  of  finging  ;  but  it  was  cafy  to  imagine  that  his 
voice  had  been  better  ;  and  not  difficult  to  diftover,  though 
his  talle  was  modem,  and  many  of  his  rlffioramenti  refined 
and  judicious,  that  his  graces  were  fometimes  redundant, 
and  his  manner  affected.  His  importance  was  very  much 
diminifhed,  when  he  fung  with  the  Mara  ;  and  after  the  ar- 
rival  of  Rubineili,  he  funk  into  inlignificance. 

BjVBBLING,  among  Hunters,  is  when  the  hounds  arc 
too  hufy  aitir  they  have  found  a  good  fcent. 

BABEL,  William,  in  Biography,  organifl  of  AH- 
hallc/ws,  Bread-ftrect,  feems  to  have  bjen  the  firft,  in  this 
country  at  kail,  who  thinned,  fimplified,  and  diverted  the 
mnfic  of  keved-inllruments  of  the  crouded  and  complicated 
harmony,  with  which,  from  the  convenience  of  the  clavier, 
and  paffion  for  full  and  elaborate  mufic,  it  had  been  embar- 
raffcd  from  its  earliell  cultivation.  This  author  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  wire-drawing  the  favourite  fongs  of  the 
opera  of  Riualdo,  and  others  of  the  fame  period,  into 
fhowy  and  brilliant  IcfTons,  which,  by  mere  rapidity  of  fin- 
ger in  playing  lingle  founds,  without  the  affiftance  of  taftc, 
exprcfhon,  harm.ony,  or  modulation,  enabled  the  performer 
to  aftonilh  ignorance,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  great 
player,  at  a  fir.all  cxpence.  There  is  no  inftrument  io  fa- 
vourable to  fucli  frothy  and  unmeaning  mufic  as  the  harpfi- 
choid.  Arpeggios,  which  lie  under  the  fingers,  and  running 
up  and  down  the  fcales  of  eafy  keys  with  velocity,  are  not 
difficult,  on  an  inftrument  of  which  neither  the  tone  nor 
tuning  depends  on  the  player  ;  as  neither  his  breath  nor  bow- 
hand  is  rtquifite  to  give  exiftence  or  fweetncfs  to  its  founds. 
And  Mr.  Babel,  by  avoiding  its  chief  difficulties  of  full 
harmony,  and  diffimilar  motion  of  the  parts,  at  once  grati- 
fied idlencfs  and  vanitv.  We  remember  well,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  hfe,  being  duped  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  this  kind 
of  linfcl  ;  i\\\%  poiijfiere  dans  !es  yeux,  which  Mr.  Felton  con- 
tinued, and  other  dealers  in  notes,  et  run  que  des  notes,  till 
Jozzi,  the  finger,  by  his  neat  and  elegant  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  brilliant,  graceful,  and  pleating  kflbns of  Alberti, 
rendered  them  the  objeds  of  imitation.  At  length,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  late  Mr.  Bach,  and  conftruAion  of  piano- 
fortes in  this  country,  the  performers  on  keyed-inllmments 
were  oblii'id  wholly  to  change  their  ground  ;  and  inflead  of 
furpriling^hy  the  feeming  labour  and  dexterity  of  execution, 
had  the  real  and  more  ufeful  difficulties  of  tafle,  expreflion, 
and  light  and  (hade,  to  encounter.  Babel,  who  was  one 
of  his  Majelly  George  the  Firil's  private  mufic,  died  about 
the  year  1722. 

Babel,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  and  tower  buih  by 
Noah's  polUrity  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Gen.  xi.  I — 9.  Its 
preeife  fituation  is  not  afccrtained  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  great 
importance  to  determine  it.  It  was  within  the  province  of 
Shinar,  and  probably  the  ancient  Babylon  was  erefled  on 
or  near  its  ruins.   (See  Sui.nar,  and  £AB¥LOi<.)    Some  tra- 
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vcllers,  led  by  a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  have  judged 
a  place  about  eight  or  nine  miles   to  the   well,  or  north- 
weft  of  Bagdad,  to   be  the  tower  of  Babel.     This  is  call- 
ed the  tower  of    Nimrod,  and  is  confpicuous  at  a   great 
diftance,    being   infuiated   in    an    exttnfive    plain  between 
the   Euphrates  and  Tigris,    and   refexbling  by  its  ruins  a 
fliapelcfs    mountain    more    than   a  tower.        Rauwolf  fnp- 
poles     he     found    the   ruins   of    Babylon  upon    the    Eu- 
phrates,   near   Felujia,  about   36  miles   to   the    fouth-weft 
of  Bagdad  ;  and  Delia  Valle  was  direacd,  by  another  tra- 
dition, to    feek   it  about   two  days  journey  lower,  near  an 
ancie?-.t  city    called  Hel'a,  feated  on  the  fame  rivtr.     After 
ail,  there  is  no   end  of  conjeftures ;  the  ruins  defcribed  by 
many  authors  feeming  to    be   rather  the  remains  of  fome 
later    ftruAures    raifed   by   the  Arabs,  than   thofe  of  the 
original  tower  of   Babel.'    The  time    of  this  eriterprife  is 
generally   allowed   to   hai-c  been  before  the  birth  of  Pcleg, 
about   the  year  2247    B.C.  in  the  year  of  the   flood  lot 
according   to    the   Hebrew  calculation  ;  in  the  year  401, 
according  to   the  Samaritan  ;  and,   according  to    the  Sep- 
tuao-int,   in   53 1.     The    perfons  concerned    in    this  under- 
taking   were,  according    to    the   hillory,    the   pofterity   of 
Noah  ;  who  jounitying  from  the  eaft,  found  the  plain  of 
bhinar,    where  they    dwelt,   and    concurred  in  this  enter- 
prife.     There    is    no  reafon,   therefore,    for  excluding  the 
family  of  Shem,  as  fome  have  done,  from  any  fliare  in  this 
memorable  tranfadlion.       Bryant,  however,  maintains  that 
Shem  and  his  poilerity  had  no  concern  in  it  ;  and  that  the 
chief  agents  were  the  fons  of  Chus,  or  Chuthites ;  and  that 
they  were  the  ancient  Titans,  or  wordiippers  of  fire.   Anal. 
Anc.  Myth,  vol.iii.  p.  31.  91.    The  motives  which  induced 
them  all  to  unite  and  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  this  de- 
fign  hnve  been  ditftrently  affigned.    Accordingly,  the  mean- 
inT  of  the  paffagc  which  announces  it,  has  been   differently 
interpreted.     It  is  as  follows  ;   "   And  they  faid,   go  to,  let 
us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whofe  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  kit  we   be  fcattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."    Some  have  fup- 
pofed,   th.at  they  apprehended  a  fecond  deluge,  and  in  order 
to   fecure  for   thcmfelves   a  refuge  in  cafe  of  danger,   they 
determined  to  ere.5l  this  lofty  building.     Others,  who  ima- 
gine, that  if  this  had  been  their  pvu-pofe,  they  rtiould  have 
felcAed  an   eminence,  and  not  a  plain, _  for  the  fite  of   their 
propofed   edifice,   fuppofe  that   they  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking in  order   to  prevent  that  feparation  and  difpcrfion  of 
which   tliey   had   been  previoudy  admouidied.     The  fcrip- 
ture,  fay  thefe  perfons,  exprefsly  affign  the  reafon  of  their 
conduft,  which  was  "  to  make  for  themfeUes  a  name,"  or 
eftabliih  a    memorial  of  themfelves,  "  left    they  ihould  be 
fcattered,"   or,  as  the  words  are  otherwife   rmdered,  "  be- 
fore  they  (hould  be  fcattered  abroad."      Other  interpreters 
allege,    that  the    word    CJi*'  T^-"'"!    ^^ould    be   tranflated 
•*  a  fign,"  aad  not  "  a  name  ;"  and  they  render  the  paffage 
"  let  us  make  us  a  fign,    left  we  be  fcattered  ;"  and  thus 
as  Perizonius   (Orig.  Babyl.    c.  10.  p.  16S.   c.  11.  p.  193. 
c.  12.  p.  223.)  explains   it,   the  tower  was   'to  ferve  them 
as  a  beacon,  or  mark,  by  the  fight  of  which,  or  of  a  fignal 
from   the  top  of  it,  they  might  avoid  ftraying  in  the  open 
plains  with  their  flocks   (the   firft   men  being    Ihepherds), 
and  be  brought  back  again  into  the  city,  which  they  had 
built  for  a  place  of  abode,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  be  dif- 
perfed.     As  to  the  exprefiion   "  of  its  top  reaching  unto 
heaven,"  it  is  a   Hebrew  phrafeology,  merely  denoting  its 
great  height ;   and  for  this  purpofe  we  read  of  cities  walled 
up  to  heaven.     Some,  however,    have  fuppofed,   that  the 
phrafe  was  intended  to  denote  the  ufe  to  which  this  tower  was 
to   be  appropriated,  or  that  it  was  to  be  confecrated  to  the 
heavens,  or  to  the  worfliip  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  of 
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the  fire  and  air,  and  other  natural  powers,  as  deities ;  and 
as  it  indicated  a  tendency  towards  idolatry,  the  true  God 
intcrpofed  to  prevent  a  total  and  irreclaimable  dcfeclion. 
^Vhatfver  was  the  defign  with  whicli  this  edifice  was  con- 
ilructed.  Almighty  God  thought  proper  to  reftrain  the 
execution  of  it  (Gen.  xi.  6.),  by  the  confufion  of  language 
a!ul  difperfion  which  enfued.  See  Contusion  of  Lan- 
guages, and  Dispersion  of  Mankind.  From  this  confijiw, 
the  city  and  tower  were  denominated  Babel.  By  altering 
in  the  word  Babel  the  fecond  belh  into  a  lamed,  the  paffage 
(Gen.  xi.  9.)  might  be  thus  rendered,  "the  name  of  it  was 
callcil  Ballel,  becaufe  there  the  Lord  did  ballel,  that  is,  con- 
found the  lip  of  all  the  earth  ;"  or  thus,  "  the  name  of  it 
was  called  confufwK,  becaufe  there  did  the  Lord  confound 
the  lip  of  all  the  earth."  Some  have  fuppofed,  deviating 
indeed  too  far  fiom  the  literal  hillory  (vid.  Bocharti  Oper. 
t.  i.  p.  36.),  that  Mofes  did  not  mean  any  particular  tower, 
but  tliat  he  fpoke  in  general  of  a  turreted  city,  or  a  city 
with  turrets  on  its  walls.  Such  a  city,  compared  with 
the  caverns  in  which  the  firft  men  unqueftionably  lodged, 
might  well  appear  a  tower  with  a  heavenly  or  very  elevated 
top,  like  the  habitations  of  the  Anakims  ;  thefe  being  fur- 
mounted  with  natural  rocks  or  peaks,  and  that  with  arti- 
ficial elevations.     See  Gen.  xi.  4.  Deut.  i.  2S. 

The  materials  of  which  this  tower  was  conftrufled  were, 
as  the  fcripture  informs  us  (Gen.  xi.  3.),  burnt  bricks  in- 
flead  of  ftone,  and  flime  inftead  of  water.  According  to 
an  eaftera  tradition,  three  years  were  employed  in  making 
and  bm-ning  thefe  bricks,  and  each  of  them  was  13  cubits 
long,  10  broad,  and  5  thick.  The  (lime  was  of  a  pitchy 
fubftance,  or  bitumen,  brought  from  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Babylon,  called  Is  or  Hit.  Oriental  writers,  on 
whofe  report  we'can  repofe  little  confidence,  pretend  that 
the  city  was  313  fathoms  in  length,  and  151  in  breadth  ; 
that  the  walls  were  5533  fathoms  high,  and  33  broad  ;  and 
that  the  tower  itfelf  was  no  lefs  than  10,000  fathoms  or 
12  miles  high.  St.  Jerome  affirms,  from  the  teftimony  of 
eye-witnefles,  who,  as  he  fays,  had  examined  the  re- 
mains of  the  tower,  that  it  was  four  miles  high.  But  it  is 
needlefs  to  recount  more  of  thefe  fables.      See  Babylon. 

BABEL-MANDEB,  fometimes  called  Babel-Man- 
del,  in  Geography,  a  nan'ow  ftrait  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Red  fea,  which  connefts  it  with  the  Indian  ocean,  lying 
between  the  fouth-we-ftern  coall  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix, 
and  tlie  coaft  of  Adel  in  Africa,  and  formed  by  the  project- 
ing land  of  Arabia  on  the  eaft,  and  that  of  Abyflinia  on 
the  weft.  N.  lat.  13°  50'.  E.  long.  43°  50'.  The  whole 
breadth  of  this  ftrait  is  about  30  geographical  miles  ;  and 
within  it,  about  a  league  from  the  coaft  of  Yemen,  is  the 
fmall  barren  ifland  of  Perim,  fometimes  called  Babel-mandel, 
which  lias  a  good  port,  but  is  without  frefli  water.  This 
iftand  is  called  by  Arrian  the  ifle  of  Diodorus.  Near  the 
African  coaft  are  fevcral  fmall  ifiands,  and  on  the  continent 
is  the  town  of  Zeila,  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  Imam  of  Ye- 
men. Vcffels  that  navigate  this  ftrait  moft  commonly  pafs 
between  the  ifle  of  Ptrim  and  Arabia,  though  the  paffage 
is  narrow,  on  account  of  the  number  of  fmall  ifiands  on  the 
African  coaft.  The  currents  are  ftrong,  and  the  fwellhigh, 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  pafs  without  a  fair  wind;  hence 
this  navigation  has  been  dreaded  by  the  unfliilful  mariners 
of  the  adjoining  countries.  In  ancient  times  the  navigation 
of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  is  even  now  flow  and  difficult, 
was  confidercd  by  nations  around  it  to  be  fo  extremely  peril- 
ous, that  it  led  them  to  give  fuch  names  to  feveral  of  its 
promontories,  bays,  and  harbours,  as  convey  a  ftriking  idea 
of  the  imprcffion  which  the  dread  of  this  danger  had  made 
upon  their  imagination.  Accordingly,  the  entry  into  the  gulf, 
they  called  Babel-mandeb,  which  fignifies  the  gate  or  port 
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ef  diJlruBlon ;  to  a  harbour  not  far  diftant,  tlicy  gave  the 
name  of  Mete,  or  death  ;  and  an  adjacent  headland  they  call- 
ed Garde/an,  or  the  cape  of  burial.  Near  this  ftrait  Ptolemy 
places  a  town,  which  he  calls,  in  the  Greek,  Mandaeth, 
probably  a  coiTupticn  of  Maiideb;  ar-.d  the  promotitory  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ilrait,  and  the  city  upon  it,  is  Dirx, 
which  means  the  Hades,  or  Hell,  by  Ptolemy  called  An^.:. 
A  clufter  of  idands  met  with  in  the  canal,  after  paffin'r 
Mocha,  is  called  Jibb;lZckir,  or  the  idands  of  prayer  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  dead.  And  in  the  fame  courfe  up  the 
gulf,  others  are  called  Scbaat  Gzicr,  praife  or  glory  be  to 
God,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  for  the  return  from  this  dan- 
gerous navigation.     Niebuhr  and  Bruce. 

In  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  fea,"  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, the  ftraits  of  Babel-mandeb  are  contrafted  to  23 
miles,  and  divided  into  two  channels,  by  the  intervention  of 
Perim  and  othtr  iflcs  ;  and  they  open  in  an  eafterlv  direction 
to  Cana  or  Cape  Fartaque  on  the  Arabian  fide,  and  to  Aro- 
mata  or  Gardefan  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  which  two  pro- 
montories form  the  proper  entrance  to  the  ftraits  from  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  are  about  250  geographical  miles  afunder. 

BABENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  to  which  belongs  a  lord  (hip  of  the  counts  of 
Fugger,  featcd  on  the  Gunz  ;  26  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Augf- 
burgh,  and  16  S.  E.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48°  11'.  E.  long. 
9'  16'. 

BABENSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  90  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Kola. 

BABIA,  a  river  of  Ruffian  I^apland,  which  runs  into 
the  White  fea,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Pialitza. 

Babia,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  of  Syria,  worlhipptd 
particularly  at  Damas.  She  was  fjppofed  to  be  the  god- 
defs of  youth,  and  to  have  been  their  Venus,  who  pre- 
fided  over  love  and  marriage.  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag. 
II.  c.  4. 

BA13IBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya  interior,  on  the  Weftern  coaft,  between  the  rivers 
Aradus  and  Stachir. 

BABICA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  Pa- 
latinate of  Min(k,  eight  miles  eaft  of  Mozyr. 

BABIN,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a  theologian  and 
canonift  of  France,  was  born  at  Angers  in  1651,  and 
eledled  profeflTor  of  divinity*  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native 
city.  Here  he  read  lecture;  to  numerous  clafles  for  20 
years.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed  by  the  bifliop  of  Angers 
one  of  his  errand  vicars,  and  employed  to  collect  and  regu- 
late the  minutes  of  the  conferences  of  the  diocefe.  This 
work  was  publiftied  in  18  volumes  l2mo,  and  is  much 
eftcemed  for  its  method  and  ftyle.  In  1697,  Babin  piiblifh- 
ed  in  410.  a  work,  intitlcd,  "  A  Narrative  of  what  pan"ed 
in  the  univerfity  of  Angers,  on  the  fubjc£l  of  Janfenifm 
and  Cartefianifm."  Louis  XIV.  allowed  him  a  penfion  of 
2000  livres,  and  appointed  him  to  fcveral  lucrative  and 
honourable  offices,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1734, 
at  the  age  of  83.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  lall,  and 
was  often  confulted  on  ecclefiaftical  queftions  and  cafes  of 
confcience.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt. 

Babin,  in.  Geography,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  ;  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lublin. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw  ;  twenty-eight 
niiles  north-eaft  of  Braclaw.  —  Alfo,  a  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Belcz,  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Belcz. 

BAEINGTON,  Gervase,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh 
bjfhop,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  ceiitur)-, 
in  Nottinghamftiire,  as  fome  fay,  but  accordlifg  to  others, 
in  Devonfhire,  and  educated  in Tiiiiity  college,  Cambridge. 
Vyiiilft  he  was  domeftic  chaplain  to  Hcnr)-  earl  of  Pembroke, 
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prefidcnt  of  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  he  is  faid 
to  have  zffifted  lady  Mary  Sidney,  the  countcfs  of  Pem- 
broke, in  her  Englifu  metrical  verfion  of  the  Pfalmj  of  Da- 
vid. By  the  intereft  of  his  patron,  he  was  appointed  trea- 
furtr  of  the  church  of  LandafF,  and  in  1591  became  bilhop 
of  that  fee,  from  which  he  was  tranflattd  firft  to  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  to  Worcefter,  where  he  remained  for  thirteen 
years,  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1610.  Notwithftandinjf 
his  liberality  in  repairing  the  cathedral  of  the  diocefe,  and 
bequeatiiing  to  it  his  library,  no  monument  was  erefted  on 
his  grave.  For  learning  and  piety,  and  as  a  pathetic  and  po- 
pular preacher,  Dr.  Babirrgton  has  been  highly  extolled. 
He  was  alfo  liumble  and  diligent,  and  with  the  exception  of 
having  alienated  from  the  biftiopric  of  Exeter  the  rich  manor 
of  Crediton  in  Devonfhire,  he  has  been  deemed  unobnoxioui 
to  the  charge  of  avarice.  His  v.-orks,  publilhed  in  1615  and 
1637,  contain  "  Comfortable  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch:" 
an  "  Expofition  of  the  Creed,  Commasdments,  and  Lord's 
Prayer;"  a  "  Conferei'.ce  between  Man's  Frailty  and  Faith  ;" 
and  three  ftrmons.  They  are  written  in  the  quaint  ftile  of 
the  times,  and  are  diftinguiihcd  by  their  piety  more  than  by 
their  literarv  merit.     Biog.  Brit.  ' 

BABINOVITCHI,  in  Geography,  a  diftrid  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Mohilef  in  RufTia,  on  the  river  Lutchoffa, 
falling  into  the  Duna.     N.  lat.  54°  52'.  E.  long.  50"  14'. 

BABIROSA,  Barbirovssa,  and  Baksikoessa.  See 
Babyrossa. 

BABITZ,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Czafiau  ;   five  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  TeaUch  Brod. 

BABOEUF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oile,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diflridi  of  Noyon  ; 
two  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Noyon. 

BABOLZA,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  Sclavoniat 
between  Poil'eg  and  Zigeth,  towards  the  Drave  ;  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  have  been,  the  ancient  Manfuelin'ium,  or  Pont 
Manfuetinus. 

BABOON,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  that  tribe  of  Apes 
(5/Wa  Linn.)  which  have  (hort  tails; — cauda  abbreviata  : 
papiones  xwoxsTa'a  "veterum,  Gmel.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ;  and 
comprehending  the  fpecics  nemeftrina,  apedia,  fphinx,  mor- 
mon, maimon,  and  porcaria.  The  baboons  of  Dr.  Shaw 
are  fuch  of  the  Sim'ia  genus  as  have  very  mufcular  bodies, 
and  whofe  tails  are  commonly  (hort.  Baboon  in  the  Englifh 
language  has  the  fame  application  as  habouin  in  the  French, 
and  of  which  many  accounts  have  been  given  by  BufFon, 
Sonnini,  and  others.  Virey  obferves,  that  the  iatouinj  arc 
a  ferocious  and  very  lafcivious  kind  of  ape,  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  old  world,  and  cfpecially  in  Africa.  Their 
muzzle,  he  remarks,  is  a  little  lengthened  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  a  dog,  and  on  that  account  they  have  fome- 
times  been  called  /inges  cyar.oeephr.hs,  and  alfo  tr.agols.  They 
live  on  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  leaves,  infetts,  &c.  like  the 
other  kinds  of  apes  ;  and  are  obferved  to  be  a  mifchievoui 
and  thievifii  race.  In  a  ftate  of  captivity  they  are  altogether 
untameable,  are  fond  of  wine  and  Ipirituouj  hquors ;  and 
the  females,  it  is  affcrted,  have  an  antipathy  to  the  fair  fex, 
as  the  ma'es  have  againil  men.     See  Simia. 

BABOPAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  in  the  interior  part 
of  New  Albion,  ealt  of  the  long  range  of  mountains  which 
extend  northward  from  the  head  of  the  peninfula  of  Cali- 
fornia.    N.  lat.  37°  45'.  W.  long.  1 14°  25'. 

BABORA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lcm- 
berg  ;  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Lemberg. 

BABOUCARD,  in  Ornilhohgy,  the  name  given  by  Buf- 
fon  to  the  Senegal  variety  of  Aleedo  Ij'pida  (j^  Gn-.tlin),  or 
common  king-fiflier;  and  whith  BiilToa  calls  IfpiJa  Senega- 
lenjit, 
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BABOUIN  A  MusEAu  de  Chien,  in  Sonnini  (edit.Buf- 
fon),  in  ZQob':y,  the  Simia  hamadryas,  Linn.  ;  and  dog- 
faced  ape,  Pcnn.'     Sie  Simia  Hamadryas. 

BABRA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
the  country  of  New  Navarre  ;  205  miles  fouth  of  Cafa 
Grand. 

BABUCO,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagoa  of 
Rome. 

BABUL,  a  town  of  the  Eaft.  Indies,  in  an  ifland  of  the 
river  Indus,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Cambaya,  and  by 
pthers  Patan,  tlretching  out  towards  the  iflands  Formofa 
and  Lcquios. 

BABUYANES,  a  cluaer  of  fix  or  feven  fmall  iflands, 
about  nineteen  leagues  north  of  the  ifle  of  Lu^on,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  one  of  them  contains  about  500  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  chief  produce  is  wax,  ebony,  bananas,  cocoas,  and 
plantains. 

BABUYEA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Culiacan  ;  65  miles  north-ealt:  of  Culiacan. 

BABYLAS,  in  Biography,  a  celebrated  martyr  of  the 
Chrillian  church,  was  choft-n  bifliop  of  the  fee  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  23H,  u:ider  the  emperor  Gordian  ;  and  after  govern- 
ing this  church  for  thirteen  years,  he  cither  died  in  prifon, 
or  was  put  to  death,  in  the  perfecntion  of  Decius.  Chry- 
foftom  applauds  his  courage  for  rf  fullng  admiffion  into  the 
church  to  an  emperor  who  had  killed  the  fon  of  a  king, 
whom  he  had  received  as  an  hoftage  ;  and  this  emperor  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Philip,  who  put  his  colleague,  the 
young  Gordian,  to  death.  This  is  laid  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  bifliop's  death.  But  there  are  feveral  circum- 
itances  that  invalidate  the  truth  of  this  ftory.  However 
this  be,  the  remains  of  Babylas  were  tranfported  about 
one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  the  Casfar 
Gallus,  into'the  midll  of  the  grove  of  Daphne,  where  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  ;  a  magnificent  church  was  erefted  over 
them  ;  a  portion  of  the  facred  lands  was  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  burial  of  the  Chriftians 
at  Antioch  ;  and  the  heathen  oracle  was  filenced,  as  it  was 
fuppofed,  by  the  prefence  of  the  faint's  dull,  but  more  pro- 
bably, as  Van  Dale  fuggcfts  (De  Oraculio,  p.  392.),  by  an 
apprehenfion  of  the  priefts,  that  the  Chrillians,  who  daily 
vifited  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  would  deleft  their  impof- 
iiire.  Julian  foon  after  demolifhed  this  church  ;  and  the 
Chriftians  removed  the  relics  of  St.  Babylas,  with  acclama- 
tions of  triumph,  to  their  former  habitation  within  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  On  this  occafion,  Julian  exerted  his 
pride  to  diffemble  his  refentment  ;  but  during  the  night  which 
terminated  this  proceffion,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in 
flames,  the  ftatue  of  Apollo  was  confumed,  and  the  walls 
of  the  edifice  were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of 
ruin.  The  Chriftians  of  Antioch  confidently  aflerted,  that 
the  pov/erful  interctlFion  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  againft  the  devoted  roof.  Julian, 
however,  could  difguife  and  reftrain  his  indignation  no 
longer.  Imputing  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the 
Chriftians,  whom  he  opprobrioufly  denominated  Galilasans, 
he  ordered  the  doors  of  the  catliedral  at  Antioch  to  be  fhut, 
and  its  wealth  to  be  confifcated.  For  the  purpofe  of  difco- 
vering  the  criminals,  leveral  ecclefiaftics  were  tortured,  and 
a  preihyter  of  the  name  of  Theodoret  was  beheaded.  Eu- 
feb.  E.  H.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  c.  39.  Julian  in  Mifopogon,  p.  361. 
Ammianus  Marc.  1.  xxii.  c.  13.  Gen.  Dicl.  Gibbon's  Hift. 
vol.  iv.  p.  121,  &c. 

BABYLON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Babylonia,  or  Chaldcea,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated  in  N.  lat.  ^3°.  E.  long.  42°  46' 30"  ;  or  according  to 
the  tobfervatioHs  of  M.  Beauchamp  (Mem.  Ac.  So.  Parisj 
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1787),  N.  lat.  32*  34',  and  E.  long.  44*  12*  30".  This  an- 
cient city,  reckoned  for  many  ages  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  was  fituated  on  the  Euphrates  ;  and  its  ruins,  of 
which  few  veftiges  now  remain,  are  placed  by  geograpliical 
writers  at  a  town  called  Hilla,  or  Elugo,  about  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bagdad.  It  was  feated  on  a 
plain,  and  furrouiided  by  water;  and  hence  appears  the 
propriety  of  the  fcripture  exprcffion  (If.  xxi.  i.)  "  the  bur- 
den of  the  defert  of  the  fea,"  or  rather  "  of  the  plain  of 
the  fea  ;"  and  befides,  the  places  about  Babylon,  as  Aby- 
denus  informs  us  from  Megafthencs  (Euftb.  Prrep.  Evang. 
1.  ix.  c.  41.  p.  457.)  are  faid  from  the  beginning  to  have  Ik  en 
overwhelmed  with  waters,  and  to  have  been  called  "  the 
fea."  Nevertl'.elefs,  it  is  no  lefs  properly  denominated  "  a 
mountain"  (Jer.  li.  25.)  on  account  of  the  great  height  of 
its  walls  and  towers,  its  palaces  and  temples ;  and  accord- 
ingly Berofus  cited  by  Jolephus  (ubi  infra) ,  fays  of  fome  of 
the  buildings,  that  they  refembled  mountains.  It  was 
founded,  as  fome  fay,  by  Semiramis,  and  according  to  others, 
by  Bcius,  who  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  fame  with 
Nimrod.  But  whoever  was  the  firft  founder  of  it,  it  was 
in  procefs  of  time  much  improved  ;  and  Ncbnchadntzzar, 
in  particular,  repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  it  to  fucli 
a  degree,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  built  it,  according 
to  his  own  vain-glorious  boaft  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  ;  "  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon,  tliat  I  have  built  for  the  houfe  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of 
my  majefty  ?"  Nor  is  this  aflerted  only  in  fcripture,  but  it  is 
likcwile  attefted  by  heathen  authors,  Megafthenes,  Berofus, 
and  -'^bydcnus,  whofe  v/ords  are  quoted  by  Jofephus  (An- 
tiq.  1.  X.  c.  II.  §  I.  t.  i.  p.536.  ed.  Haverc.)  and  Eufebius 
(Pra;p.  Evangel,  l.ix.  c.  41.  p.  457.  cd.  Vigeri).  By  one 
means  or  other  Babylon  became  a  city  fo  great  and  famous, 
that  it  gave  name  to  a  very  large  empire  ;  and  it  is  deno- 
minated by  a  variety  of  juft  and  appropriate  terms  in 
fcripture,  fuch  as  "  great  Babylon"  (Dan.  iv.  40.) ;  "  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,"  and  "  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees 
excellency"  (If.  xiii.  19.);  "  the  golden  city"  (If.  xiv.  4.)  ; 
"the  lady  of  kingdoms"  (If.  xlvii.  5.) ;  "abundant  in 
treafures"  (Jer.  li.  13.)  ;  and  "  the  praife  of  the  whole 
earth"  (Jer.  li.  41.) 

The  moft  famous  works  in  and  about  this  ancient  city, 
as  they  are  enumerated  and  defcribed  by  Prideaux  from  an- 
cient authors,  were  the  walls,  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  pa- 
lace of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  hanging  gardens,  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  artificial  lake,  and  the  canals. 

This  city  was  furrounded  with  walls,  which,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus  (l.i.),  the  moft  ancient  author  who 
mentions  them,  and  who  himftlf  had  been  at  Babylon,  were 
87  feet  thick,  350  feet  high,  and  in  compafs  480  furlongs,  or 
60  miles.  Other  writers,  who  differ  from  Herodotus  in  fome 
particulars,  give  nearly  the  fame  account  of  the  dimeniions  of 
the  walls.  Diodorus  Siculus  indeed  (1.  ii.)  has  very  confide- 
rably  diminilhed  the  circumference  of  thefe  walls,  and  fome- 
■what  reduced  their  height  as  ftated  by  Herodotus,  but  he  has 
enlarged  their  breadth  by  faying  that  fix  chariots  might 
drive  upon  them  abreaft  ;  whereas  the  former  obferves,  that 
one  chariot  only  might  turn  upon  them  :  but  then  he  places 
buildings  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  thefe  walls,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  were  only  one  ftory  high  ;  and  thus  thefe 
two  writers  may  be  tolerably  reconciled.  As  for  thofe  who 
affign  fifty  cubits  as  the  heig'nt  of  thefe  walls,  they  repre- 
fent  them  as  they  vvere  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
who  had  caufed  them  to  be  beaten  down  to  that  level.  See 
Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  743.  Fliny  H.N.  1.  vi.  c.  26.  Philoftrat. 
l.i.  c.  18. 

Thefe  walls  formed  an  cxaft  fquare,  each  fide  of  which 
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was  I  JO  furlong*,  or  15  miles  long,  built  of  lar^e  bricks 
ccmeiittd  together  with  bitumen,  a  glutinous  flime  which 
ifTues  out  of  the  earth  in  that  countr)-,  and  in  a  ftort  time 
becomes  harder  than  the  brick  or  ftone  cemented  bv  it. 
Without  the  walh,  the  city  was  encompafTed  by  a  large 
ditch  filled  with  water,  and  lined  on  both  fides  with  bricks 
made  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  fite  of  the  ditch,  whofc  di- 
menfions  are  indicated  by  thofe  of  the  walls.  In  the  com- 
palsof  the  walls  there  were  100  gates,  or  25  in  each  of  the 
four  fides,  all  of  which  were  formed  of  folid  brafs,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  ch.  xlv.  2.  Between  every 
two  of  thefe  gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the 
four  angles  of  this  large  fquare,  and  three  between  each 
angle  and  the  next  gate  on  either  fide  ;  and  each  of  thefe 
towers  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  underftood  merely  of  thofe  parts  of  the  walls  where 
towers  were  necefiary  for  defence  ;  for  as  feme  parts  were 
feated  on  a  morafs,  and  confequently  inacceffible  by  an  ene- 
my, there  the  labour  and  expence  were  fpared  ;  and  there- 
fore the  whole  number  of  thefe  towers  amounted  to  no  more 
than  250.  From  the  25  gates  on  tach  fide  of  this  fquare 
proceeded  25  ftreets,  extending  in  ftraight  lines  to  the  cor- 
refponding  gates  in  the  oppofite  fides,  fo  that  the  number 
of  the  ftreets  was  50,  each  of  them  being  about  15  miles 
long,  and  all  crofling  one  another  refpeftively  at  right  an- 
gles. Befidcs  thefe  there  were  alfo  four  half  ftreets,  which 
were  rows  of  houfes,  facing  the  four  inner  fides  of  the  walls. 
Thefe  latter  were  properly  the  four  fides  of  the  city  within 
the  walls,  and  each  of  them  was  200  feet  broad  ;  the  whole 
ftreets  being  about  150  feet  in  breadth.  By  this  interfcftion 
of  the  JO  ftreets,  the  city  was  divided  into  676  fquares, 
each  of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  each  fide, 
or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  compafs.  Round  thefe  fquares 
on  every  fide  toward  the  ftreets  ftood  the  houfes,  all  of 
three  or  four  ftories  in  height,  and  beautified  with  ever}- 
kind  of  ornaments ;  and  the  fpace  within  each  of  the  fquares 
was  vacant,  and  occupied  only  by  court-yards  or  gardens, 
adapted  to  convenience  or  pleafure. 

A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  interfefted  the  city,  run- 
ning through  the  middle  of  it  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and 
over  the  river,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  was  a  bridge, 
a  furlong,  as  feme  lay,  but  according  to  others,  much  more, 
in  length,  and  thirty  feet  broad  ;  which  bridge  was  inge- 
iiioufly  conftrufted  in  order  to  fupply  a  defccl  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  which  was  compofed  of  fand.  At  the  two 
ends  of  this  bridge  were  two  palaces;  the  old  palac?  en 
the  eaft  fide,  and  the  new  one  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river ; 
the  former  occupying  four  of  the  above  mentioned  fquares, 
and  the  latter  nine.  The  temple  of  Belus,  which  ftood 
next  to  the  old  palace,  took  up  another  of  thefe  fquares. 

The  whole  city  ftood  on  a  large  plain,  in  a  fat  and  deep 
foil  ;  that  part  or  half  of  it  which  lay  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river,  was  the  old  city  ;  the  other  on  the  weft  was  added 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  and  both  were  included  within  the 
fquare  bounded  by  the  walls  already  defcribed.  The  form 
of  the  whole  was  feemingly  borrowed  from  Nineveh,  which 
was  alfo  480  furlongs  in  compafs,  but  its  form  wus  that  of 
a  parallelogram,  whereas  that  of  Babylon  was  an  exafl 
fquare.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  hid  dcftroyed  that  old  feat 
of  the  Affyrian  empire,  is  fuppofed  to  have  defigncd  that 
this  new  one  ftiould  exceed  it  in  fize  and  in  magnificence. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  never  wholly  inhabited, 
though  Nebuchadnezzar  can'ied  thither  a  great  number  of 
captives  out  of  Judza  and  other  conquered  countries  ;  nor 
was  time  allowed  for  its  arriving  at  that  population  and 
glor)',  which  were  the  objects  aimed  at  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ; 
for  Cyrus  reniovirg  the  feat  of  empire  to  Shu/han,  Dabyloa 
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gradually  funk  into  utter  decay.  When  Alexander  came  to 
Babylon,  we  learn  from  Quintus  Curtius,  that  no  mo;c 
than  8100  fquare  furlongs  were  then  occupied  by  buildings  ; 
but  the  whole  fpace  within  the  walls  contained  1 4,400  fquare 
furlongs  ;  and  therefore  there  muft  have  been  6300  fquajc 
furlongs,  which,  as  Cuitius  infonns  us,  were  ploucrhcd  and 
fown.  Nor  indeed  weie  the  houLs  contiguous,  but  a  void 
fpace  was  left  on  each  fide  between  one  houfe  and  ano- 
ther. 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  major  Rcnncll  (Geogra- 
phical Syftem  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,  &c. 
p.  341.),  there  feems  to  be  no  mode  of  invalidating  the  fact 
refpedling  the  extent  of  the  f-^acc  inclofcd  by  the  walls  of 
ancient  Babylyon  :  "  nor  (fays  ht)  can  it  in  our  idea  be  re- 
duced to  Icfs  than  a  fquare  of  about  Sf  Britifh  miles,  giving 
an  area  of  72  fq-;are  miles.  But  that  even  72  ccntiguout 
fquare  miles  ftiould  have  been  in  any  degree  covered  with 
buildings,  is  on  ever^-  account  too  improbable  for  belief. 
The  inhabitants  of  London,  taken  at  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  South  Britain  (fay  about  7,oco,coo,  or  for 
London  8oo,coo),  require  for  their  fupply  of  provifions  and 
neceftaries,  a  proportion  of  land  equal  to  about  6600  fquare 
Britilh  miles,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  were  confined  to  its 
produce  alone,  and  that  it  was  taken  as  it  generally  runt 
throughout  the  kingdom." — "  If  there  be  allowed  to  Ba- 
bylon an  area  of  feventy-two  miles,  we  conceive  that  it 
would  then  bear  a  proportion  to  the  fpace  which  the  build- 
ings of  London  occupy,  taking  in  all  its  fuburbs  and  mem- 
bers, whether  contiguous  or  othcrwife,  and  allowing  the  man 
area  of  15I  Britifli  miles,  as  9  is  to  2  nearly.  But  as  moft 
of  the  large  Afiatic  cities  that  we  have  feen  or  heard  of, 
fcarcely  contain  within  the  fame  fpace  half  the  number  of 
inhabitants  that  European  cities  do,  we  muft  reckon  the 
proportion  of  population  that  Babylon  would  have  contained 
to  that  of  London,  as  9  to  4.  In  this  cafe,  15,0^0  fquare 
miles  of  fuch  land  as  the  common  run  of  that  in  Englar.d 
would  have  been  required  for  the  fupport  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Babylon.  But  as  the  fimpler  manner  of  living  among 
the  lower  claftes  of  people  in  Afia  requires  a  lefs  quantity 
of  land  to  fupport  it,  a  confiderable  deduclion  mav  be  made, 
and  inftead  of  15,000  fquare  miles,  we  may  perhaps  fubfti- 
tute  1 2,000.  Now  it  will  appear,  that  this  reduced  fum 
of  fquare  miles  equals,  within  one-twelfth  part,  the  whole 
area  of  Lower  Mefopotamia ;  and  even  the  whole  traft 
properly  denominated  Babylonia  and  Chaldsa,  including  all 
the  arable  and  pailurc  land,  from  whence  Babylon  could 
have  been  conveniently  fupplied  by  the  inland  navigations, 
was  little  more  than  douMe  the  above  aggregate,  taken  at 
13,000  fquare  miles.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Babvlonifli  lands,  in  moft  places,  was  fuperior  in 
fertility  to  thofe  of  England  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
prodigious  deduftion  muft  be  made  fot:  the  mnrflies  and 
lakes  of  Lower  Mefopotamia  and  Chaldia."  Hence  the 
author  very  juftly  infers,  that  the  houfes  occupied  only  a 
part  of  the  vaft  fpace  inclofed  by  the  walls,  and  he  fumiftiei 
a  modern  iuftance,  in  the  fame  region,  of  a  city  fuiTOunded 
by  a  wall  fcven  miles  in  circuit  ;  ai;d  yet  BaiTora  contain* 
only  from  40  to  50,000  inhabitants  ;  the  wall  inclofing  date 
groves  and  corn  fields.  Befidcs,  it  fhould  be  vemem.bered 
that  the  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  centre  of  Babylon, 
in  which  part  of  its  courfe  it  is  from  400  to  ^co  feet  wide. 
The  palace  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  the  temple  of  Belus, 
and  other  public  buildings  muft  alio  have  occupied  a  cor.fi* 
derable  part  of  the  fpace  within  the  walls. 

Tiie  next  objeft  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  city 

of  Babylon,   was  the  temple  of  Belus.     In  the  middle  of 

this  temple  ftood  the  ancient  tower,  fupoofcd  by  Bochart 
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(Plialeg.  p.  I.  1.  i.  c.  9.)  to  have  been  tlie   famou?   tower  of 
Babel."    This   tower   was   at   its  bafe  a  fquare  of  a  furlong 
on  each  fide,  or  half  a  mile   in   cornp.\fs,  and   coiifilled  of 
eight  towers,  as  they    appeared  to  be,  built  one  above   the 
other;  the  height  of  each  being  75  feet,  and  that  of  the 
whole  6oo  feet.     The  afcent  to  its  top  was  by  flairs  on  the 
ontfide,  formed  by   a   floping   line  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  eight  times  round  it,   fo  as  to  exhit)it  the  appearance  of 
eight  towers.     As  thefe  compartments   or  (lories  had  many- 
rooms   with  arched  roofs  fupported  by  pillars,  they  made 
paits  of  the  temple,  when  the  tower  became   confecrated  to 
idolatrous  purpofcs.     The  uppermoft    ftory    was   the  molt 
facred,  and  the  mofl  appropriate  to   the   ufes  of  devotion. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  tower  there  was,  it  is 
faid,  an  obfcrvatory  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.),  by  the  advantage  of 
which  the  Babylonians  extended  their  flcill  in  aftronomy  be- 
yond other  nations.      For  when    Alexander  took   Babylon, 
CalliiUicnes,  the  philofopher,  who  accompanied  him  thither, 
found   they    had   aftronomical   obfervations    for    1903  years 
from  that  time,  which  carried  up  the  account  as  high  as  the 
115th   year  after  the   flood,  or  within  15  years  after  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  built,  or  to  the  year  B.C.  2334.     Till 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  temple  of  Belus  contained 
only  this  tower,  the  rooms  of  which  ferved  all  the  occafions 
of  its  idolatrous  worfhip.     But  he  enlarged  it  by    crcfting 
edifices  round  it   in  a  fquare  of  two  furlongs  on  every  fide, 
and  a  mile  in  circumference,  exceeding   the   fquare   at   the 
temple  of  Jerufalcm  by    1800  feet.     The  whole  of  thefe 
buildings  was  inclofed  by  a  wail,  which  is  computed  to  have 
been  two   miles  and  a  half  in   circumference.     In  this  wall 
were  feveral  gates  of  folid  brafs,    fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  brazen  fea,  brazen  pillars,  and  other  vef- 
fels  and  ornaments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  to 
Babylon  from  Jerufalem  ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  dedicated  in 
this  temple  the  fpoils  of  that  expedition.  Dan.  i.  2.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  7.     In  the  fame  place  were  feveral  images  or  idols  of 
iriaiTy  gold  ;  one  of  them,  which  was  a  ftatue  of  Belus,  in  an 
credt    pofturc,  forty  feet  high,  crowning  the   fummit,  and 
veiling  on  a  pedeftal  of  fifty  feet  in  height.     As  this  is  faid 
to  have  weighed  1000  Babylonian  talents,  it  is  computed  to 
have  been   worth   three  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculue  (ubi  fupra),  the   weight  of 
the  ftatues  and  decorations  amounted   to  five  thoufand   and 
odd  talents  in  gold,  and  their   value   has  been   eftimated   at 
above  twenty-one  millions  of  our  money  ;  and  the  hke  fum 
is  allowed  for  the  treafure,  utenfils,  and  ornaments. 

On  the  eafl  fide  of  the  river  Hood  the  old  palace  of  the 
kin^s  of  Babylon,  four  miles  in  circuit.;  and  oppofite  to  it, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  was  the  new  palace  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  eight  miles  in  circumference. 

For  an  account  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  fee 
Pensiles  Horti.  The  other  works  afcribed  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by  Beiofus  and  Abydenus,  were  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  artificial  canals,  and  the  completion  of  the 
artificial  lake,  faid  to  have  been  funk  by  Semiramis.  The 
canals  were  cut  out  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  Euphrates, 
ill  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  river,  when  it  over- 
flowed its  banks,  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Ba- 
bylon.    The  chief  of  thefe  was  the  Naarmalcha. 

The  lake  was  on  the  weft  fide  of  Babylon,  and,  according 
to  the  lowed  computation,  40  miles  fquare,  160  in  compafs, 
and  35  feet  deep  as  Herodotus  fays,  and  75  according  to 
Meo-althenes.  It  was  dug  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
river,  while  the  banks  were  building  on  each  fide  of  it ;  but 
the  lake,  and  the  canal  that  led  to  it,  were  afterwards  pre- 
ferved,  and  found  ufeful  to  prevent  inundations,  and  to  ferve 
99  a  refervojr,  from  which  water  was  occafionally  let  out  by 
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fluioes  for  improving  the  land.  The  banks  were  conftrufted 
of  bricks  and  bitumen,  on  both  fidts  ot  the  river,  to  keep  it 
within  its  channel,  and  were  extended  through  and  beyond 
the  city,  occupying  an  interval  of  twenty  miles.  Oppofite 
to  each  ftreet,  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  was  a  brazen  gate 
in  the  wall,  with  (lairs  leading  down  from  it  to  the  river; 
which  gates  were  open  in  the  day,  and  fliut  in  the  night. 

All  thefe  works  are  attributed  by  Berofus,  MegalUienes, 
and  Abydtnus,  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  Herodotus  fays, 
that  the  bridge,  the  banks,  and  the  lake,  were  the  work  of  a 
queen  who  reigned  after  him,  called  Nitocris,  who  probably 
finifhed  what  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun  and  left  impcrfedt. 

Babylon  fubfifted  with  fingular  reputation,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  confidered  as  one  of  tlie  wonders  of  theeaft.  At 
length  Cyrus,  having  fubdued  the  feveral  nations  that  inha- 
bited the  great  continent  from  the  iEgean  fea  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  likewife  Syria  and  Arabia,  entered  AfTyria, 
and  dircfted  his  march  towards  Babylon.  Nabonadius, 
Labynitus,  or  Belfliazzar,  who  then  reigned  at  Babylon, 
hearing  that  he  was  advancing  to  his  metropolis,  marched 
out  to  give  him  battle;  but  being  put  to  flight,  he  returned 
into  the  city,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  Cyrus.  But 
the  capture  of  a  place  fo  ftrong,  and  furnifhed  with  all  kinds 
of  provifions  for  twenty  years,  was  no  eafy  enterprifc.  De- 
fpairing  of  fucceeding  againll  it  by  ftorm,  he  drew  round  it  a 
line  of  circumvallation,  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch,  to  inter- 
cept its  communication  with  the  country.  He  alfo  divided  his 
army  into  twelve  bodies,  each  being  appointed  to  guard  the 
trenches  for  a  month ;  but  the  befieged,  triumphing  in  the 
height  of  their  walls,  and  the  amplitude  of  their  (lores, 
infulted  Cyrus  fiom  the  ramparts,  and  feemcd  to  defy  all  his 
efforts.  Cyrus,  having  fpent  two  years  before  Babylon 
without  making  any  impieflion,  adopted  the  following  ftra- 
tagem,  which  proved  fuccefsful.  Informed  that  a  great 
annual  folemnity  was  to  be  kept  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
Babylonians  were  accullomed,  on  this  occafion,  to  fpend  the 
whole  night  in  drinking  and  debauchery,  he  thought  this  a 
proper  time  for  fnrprifing  them.  Accordingly  he  fent  a 
ftrong  detachment  to  the  head  of  the  canal  leading  to  the 
great  lake,  already  defcribed,  with  orders,  at  an  appointed 
time,  to  break  down  the  bank  which  Itparated  between  the 
lake  and  the  canal,  and  to  turn  the  whole  current  of  the 
river  into  the  lake.  At  the  fame  time  he  appointed  one 
body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place  where  the  river  entered 
into  the  city,  and  another  to  (lalion  themfelves  where  it  came 
out;  and  he  ordered  them  to  march  in  by  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  was  two  (ladia  broad,  as  foon  as  they  (liould 
find  it  fordable.  Towards  the  evening,  he  opened  the  head 
of  the  trenches  on  both  fides  of  the  river  above  the  city,  that 
the  water  might  difcharge  itfclf  into  them,  and  by  thefe 
means,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  dam,  the  river 
was  foon  drained..  Then  the  two  bodies  of  troops  above- 
mentioned  entered  the  channel,  according  to  the  inilrudlions 
which  they  had  received;  and  advancing  towards  the  city, 
they  found  the  gates  left  open,  in  confequence  of  the  riot 
and  diforder  of  the  night,  and  penetrated  into  the  city  with- 
out oppofition.  Meeting  at  the  palace,  according  to  their 
previous  agreement,  they  furprifed  the  guards,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces.  Thofe  who  were  in  the  palace,  opening  the 
gates  to  know  the  caufe  of  the  confufion,  made  way  for  the 
Perfians  to  rufli  in;  and  thus  they  took  pofleflion  of  the 
palace,  and  Jiilled  the  king,  who  with  his  fword  in  his  hand 
came  out  to  meet  them.  The  king  being  killed,  and  thofe 
who  were  about  him  being  put  to  flight,  the  reft  fubmitted, 
and  the  Medes  and  Perfians  became  mafters  of  the  place  ; 
B.C.  538.  The  reduftion  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  finally  fulfilled,  in  the  rame  and  cha- 
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nBtr  of  the  conqueror,  and  in  the  various  circiimflances 
that  attended  this  event,  the  prophecies  which  Ifaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Daniel,  had  uttered  agaiiill  this  proud  metropohs. 
However,  the  tower  or  temple  flood  to  the  time  of  Xerxes; 
bvit  in  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedition,  lie  firll  plun- 
dered it  of  its  wealth,  tlien  deniolillied  the  whole,  and  laid  it 
in  ruins.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his 
Indian  expedition,  propofed  to  rebuild  it,  and  to  make  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire ;  but  his  death  prevented  his  accomplifhing 
that  delign.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon began  to  dechne  apace;  and  its  decay  was  ciiiefly 
o.f  iug  to  the  vicinity  of  Seleucia,  which  was  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  as  it  is  faid  to  mortify  the  Babylonians,  and  peopled 
with  500,000  perfons  drawn  from  Babylon. 

We  learn  further  from  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
produced  by  Valefuis,  and  quoted  from  him  by  Vitringa 
(Comment,  in  Jefaiam,  c.  13.  vol.  i.  p.  421.),  that  a  king 
of  Farthia  fent  many  of  the  Babylonians,  under  the  moll 
trivial  pretences,  into  flavery,  burnt  tlie  forum  and  fome  of 
the  temples  of  Babylon,  and  demolidied  the  bell  parts  of 
the  city.  This  happened  about  130  years  B.C.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (1.  ii.)  defcribes  the  buildings  as  ruined  or  deflroyed 
in  his  time  (B.C.  44-),  and  aflcrts  that  only  a  fmall  part  of 
the  city  was  inhabited,  but  that  the  greatell  part  of  it  within 
the  walls  was  tilled.  Strabo  (l.xvi.  p.  1073. ),  ^^^°  wrote 
not  long  after  IModorus  (B.C.  30.),  fays,  that  part  of  the 
city  was  demolifhed  by  the  Perlians,  and  part  of  it  decayed 
by  time  and  the  negleft  of  the  Macedonians,  particidarly  after 
the  building  of  Seleucia,  and  the  removal  of  the  royal  court 
thither.  Strabo  applies  to  Babylon  what  a  comic  poet  faid 
of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia ;  "  The  great  city  is  now  become 
a  great  defert."  Pliny  alfo  (H.N.  1.6.  c.  30.)  affirms 
(A. D.  66.),  that  it  was  reduced  to  folitude  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleucia.  Paufanias,  about  A.D.  153,  com- 
pares Megalopolis  to  Babylon,  and  fays  (Arcad.  c.  33.  p. 668. 
ed.  Kuhnii),  that  of  Babylon,  the  greatell  city  which  the 
fun  ever  faw,  nothing  remained  but  the  walls.  Maximus 
Tyrius  (DifT.  6.)  mentions  it  as  lying  negletled  and  forfaken; 
and  Lucian  intimates  (ETian.  five  Contemplantes),  that  in  a 
little  time  it  would  be  fought  for  and  not  be  found,  like 
Nineveh.  Conftantine  the  Great,  in  an  oration  prefervedby 
Eufebius,  fays,  that  he  himfelf  was  upon  the  fpot,  and  be- 
held the  dcfolate  and  miferable  condition  of  the  city.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  was  converted  into  a  chafe  for  keeping  wild  bcafts  witliin 
the  compafs  of  its  walls,  for  the  hunting  of  t'.ie  later  kings  of 
Perfia.  St.  Jerome  adds,  that,  excepting  the  brick  walls, 
which  after  many  years  are  repaired  for  the  inclofing  of  wild 
beafts,  the  whole  fpace  within  is  dcfoUtion.  Hieron.  Com- 
ment, in  Ifai.  c.  13.  c.  14.  vol.  iii.  p.  11 1.  115.  ed.  Benedift. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
afTerts  (Itin.  p.  76.),  that  ancient  Babylon  is  now  laid  wafte, 
but  that  fome  ruins  are  flill  to  be  feeii  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  into  which  men  fear  to  enter  on  account  of  the  fer- 
pents  and  fcorpions  that  are  in  the  midll  of  it.  Texeira,  a 
Portugnefe,  in  his  defcription  of  his  travels  from  India  to 
Italy,  cited  by  Bochart(Phaleg.  1. 4.  c.  15.),  and  by  Prideaux 
(pt.  I.  b.  8.),  affirms,  that  of  this  great  and  famous  eity 
nothincr  but  a  few  veftiges  remained,  and  that  there  was  not 
any  place  in  the  whole  region  lefs  frequented.  Rauwolf,  a 
German  traveller,  vvhofe  travels  have  been  edited  by  Ray, 
pafTed  this  way,  A.D.  1574,  and  defcribes  the  ruins  of  this 
famous  city,  which  he  found  in  the  village  of  Elugo,  not  far 
from  Bagdad.  He  mentions  fome  piers  and  arches  of  the 
old  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  and  the  ruins  of  the  callle 
and  tower,  which  are  the  habitations  of  venomous  creatures, 
that  are  fo  dangerous  as  not  to  be  acgtffible  with  fafcty, 
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except  during  two  months  in  winter,  when  thefe  animals 
never  ftir  out  of  their  holes.  Petrus  Vallenfis,  or  Delia 
Valle,  was  at  Bagdad  in  16 16,  and  vifitcd  the  niins,  as 
they  arc  thought  to  be,  of  ancient  Babylon,  which,  he  fays, 
appear  in  confufion  like  a  hufc.'e  mountain,  and  exhibit  t  mafs 
corrcfponding  in  form  and  lituation  to  tlie  pvramid  ca:ied  by 
Strabo  the  tower  of  Belus,  and  being  probably  the  tower  of 
Nimiod  in  Babylon,  or  Babel,  as  the  place  is  called.  But 
befides  this  large  mafs,  there  arc  no  traces  of  ruins  fufficient 
to  convince  an  obfcrver  that  fo  great  a  city  as  Babylon  was 
ever  fituatcd  in  that  place.  Tavernier  fays,  that  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  Tigris,  which  is  but  a  little  way  from  Bagdad, 
there  is  the  foundation  of  a  city  which  may  fcem  to  have 
been  a  large  league  in  compafs.  Some  of  the  wall^,  he  fays, 
are  yet  Handing,  upon  which  fix  coaches  may  pafs  abrcaft. 
They  are  made  of  burnt  brick,  ten  feet  fquare  and  three 
thick.  The  chronicles  of  the  country  reprelent  this  as  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  But  this  intelligent  traveller 
adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  and  conceives  the  ruins  ob- 
fervcd  by  himfelf,  and  alfo  by  Benjamin  the  Jew,  Rauwolf, 
and  Delia  Valle,  to  be  the  remains,  not  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  or  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  but  of  fome  tower  built  by 
one  of  their  princes,  and  defigned  us  a  beacon  to  aflemble  his 
fubjc'ls  in  time  of  war.  Hanway  (Trav.  vol.  iv.  p'.  3.  c.  10. 
p.  78.)  fays,  that  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  placed  about  fifteea 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bagdad,  are  no.v  fo  much  effaced, 
that  there  arc  hardly  any  veiUges  of  them  to  point  out  the 
fituation. 

Whoever  compares  thefe  accounts,  given  more  in  detail  by 
the  authors  above  cited,  witli  the  predidlions  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  will  perceive,  and  be  led  to  acknowledge,  how 
punctually  the  ravages  of  time  have  contributed  to  accomplilh 
them.  To  this  purpofe  bhhop  Newton  obferves  (DilTcrti 
on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  vii.  p.  285.),  that  when  Babylon 
"  was  converted  into  a  chafe  for  wild  beafts  to  feed  and 
breed  there,"  then  were  exaftly  accompliihed  the  words  of 
the  prophets,  that  "  The  wild  bcafls  of  the  defei  t,  with  the 
wild  beads  of  tlic  iflands,  (liould  dwell  there,  and  cry  in  their 
defolate  houfes."  One  part  of  the  country  was  overflowed 
by  the  river's  having  been  turned  out  of  its  courfe,  and  never 
rcllored  again  to  its  former  channel,  and  thence  became 
boggy  and  marfhy,  fo  that  it  might  literally  be  faid  to  be 
"  a  pofTelTion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water."  Another 
part  is  defcribed  as  dry  and  naked,  and  barren  of  every 
thing,  fo  that  thereby  was  fulfilled  another  prophecy,  which 
feemed  in  fome  mcafurc  to  contradicl  the  former,  "  Her 
cities  arc  a  defolation,  a  dry  land  and  a  wildemefs,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  dwellcth,  neither  doth  any  ion  of  man  pafs 
thereby."  The  place  thereabout  is  rcprefented  as  overrun 
with  fei-pents,  fcorpions,  and  all  forts  of  venomous  and  un- 
clean creatures,  fo  that  "  their  houfes  are  full  of  doleful 
creatures,  and  dragons  cry  in  their  defolate  places;  and  Ba- 
bylon is  become  heaps,  a  dwelling  for  dragons,  an  aflonilh- 
ment  and  an  hiffing,  without  an  inhabitant."  For  all  thefe 
reafons,  "  neither  can  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there,  nei- 
ther can  the  (liepheids  water  their  folds  there."  And  when 
wef.nd  that  modern  travellers  cannot  now  certainly  difcover 
the  fpot  of  ground  whereon  this  renowned  city  was  once 
fituated,  we  may  vciy  properly  fay,  "  How  is  Babylon  be- 
come a  defolatios  among  the  nations!  Every  purpofe  of 
the  Lord  hath  he  performed  againfl  Babylon,  to  make  the 
land  of  Babylon  a  defolation,  without  an  inhabitant:"  and 
the  exprtffion  is  no  lefs  true  than  fubhme,  that  "  The  Lord 
of  hoils  hath  fwept  it  with  the  btfoni  of  dcftniAion." 
"  How  wonderful  (adds  the  prelate)  are  fuch  preditlions 
compared  with  the  events,  and  what  a  convincing  argument 
of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  holy  fcripturcs!      VVell 
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mi^ht  God  allege  this  as  a  memorable  inftance  of  liis  pre- 
fcicnce,  and  challenge  all  tlie  falfe  gods  and  their  votaries  to 
produce  the  like.  If.  xlv.  2i.  xlvi.  lo.  And  indeed  where 
can  you  find  a  fimilar  inftance,  but  in  fcripture,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day?"  The  triumphant  ode 
upon  the  fall  of  Babylon,  recited  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Ifoiali,  merits  particular  attention,  as  it  is  truly  admirable 
for  the  fevered  ilrokes  of  irony,  as  well  as  for  the  fublimetl 
Strains  of  poetn.-.  "  The  Greek  poet  Alc.xus,  who  is  cele- 
brated lor  his  hatred  to  tyrants,  and  whofe  odes  were  ani- 
mated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  no  lefs  than  with  the  fpirit 
of  poetry,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  never  wrote  any  thing 
comparable  to  it."  Bifhop  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  leftures 
upon  the  facred  poefy  of  the  Hebrews,  hath  juftly  defcribed 
it  as  one  of  the  nioftfpirited,  moil  fublime,  and  mod  perfect 
compofitions  of  the  lyric  kind,  fuperior  to  any  of  the  pro- 
duftions  of  Greece  or  Rome.  See  his  Prile£l.  xiii.  p.  120, 
&c.  Praslect.  xxviii.  p.  277,  &c.  Mr.  Mafon  hath  alfo  imi- 
tated it  in  an  Englifli  ode,  pubhftied  with  fome  other  odes, 
in  1756. 

Babylon,  a  city  of  Egypt,  which  was  watered  by  the 
river  Trajanus,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It  was  fituated  near 
the  Nile,  where  Grand  Cairo  now  {lands,  or  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  it,  and  had  a  caftle  ftrongly  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  Some  fay,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Per- 
fians  when  they  ravaged  Egypt  under  Cambyfes,  (fee  Jofe- 
phu3  Antiq.) ;  and  that  it  was  erected  in  the  place  where 
.  Latopolis  Hood  ;  or  according  to  others,  when  Semiramis 
vifited  t!iis  countiy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army. 
Strabo  fays  (1.  xvii.),  that  it  was  built  by  fome  Barbarians, 
who  retired  thither  by  permiffion  of  their  fovereign,  and  that 
in  his  time  the  Romans  kept  in  garrifon  there  one  of  the 
three  legions  that  were  ftationed  in  Egypt.  From  the 
fortrefs  of  Babylon,  the  mountain  gently  floped  to  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  150  flaves  were  continually  employed 
there  in  raifing  the  water  by  means  of  wheels  and  an  aque- 
du£^.  The  Perfians,  who  were  worrtiippers  of  the  fun,  kept 
up  a  perpetual  tire  in  this  place,  which  occafioned  its  being 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  The  caftle  of  the  Lights."  See 
Cairo,  and  Fostat. 

Babylon,  in  Scriji'ure  H'ljlnrv,  is  a  name  figuratively 
given  by  the  facred  writers,  particularly  by  St.  Peter,  1  Ep. 
ch.v.  V.  13.  and  by  the  author  of  the  Revelations,  ch.  xvii. 
and  xviii.  and  alfo  by  the  fathers,  to  Rome  ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  her  greatnefs,  pride,  and  opprefiion  of  God's  people, 
and  partly  for  her  rei'emblance  of  it  in  idolatry  ;  that  king- 
dom fo  fully  reprefenting  the  idolatry  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  the  defcription  given  of  it  in  the  fixth  chapter  of 
Baruch,  that  fcarcely  any  real  difference  betwixt  them  can 
be  obferved.  Whitby's  Paraphrafe,  vol.  ii.  p.  661.  p.  753. 

BABYLONIA,  or  Chaldxa,  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Afia,  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  the  graiidfon  of  Ham,  and 
continued  dillinft  and  feparate  from  that  of  Affyria,  till 
Ninus  conquered  Babylon,  and  made  it  tributary  to  the 
Affyrian  empire.  (See  Assyria.)  This  country  was  known, 
in  ancient  times,  by  the  names  of  Shinar,  and  Shinaar, 
which  appellation  it  fcems  to  have  retained  even  in  the 
time  of  Daniel.  The  name  of  Babylon  is  univerfally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
and  the  name  of  Chaldsa  arofe  from  the  Chaldaeans,  or 
Chafdim.  (Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  i.  c.  7.)  Thefe  two  names 
fometimes  exter.d  to  the  whole  coimtr)-,  being  indif- 
ferently taken  for  each  other ;  and  fometimes  they  are 
limited  to  certain  parts.  By  Babylon,  or  Babylonia,  is 
meant  the  country  more  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Babylon  ;  and  by  Chaldaea,  that 
which  extends  fouthward  to  the  Perfian  gulf.     Chaldiea  b 


ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament  for  the  whole 
country  (Jer.  xxiv.  5.  xxv.  12.  1.8.  Ezek.  xii.  13.)  ;  and 
Babylonia,  generally  fpeaking,  by  profane  authors.  (  Diodor. 
Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  1 1,  12.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  fub  init.)  It  hes  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  v.'as 
bounded,  accordii:g  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  noith  by  Mefopo- 
tamia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  weft  by  Arabia 
Dcferta,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pcrfian  gulf  and  part 
of  Arabia  Felix.  In  Babylonia,  properly  fo  called  aid 
confidered  as  a  diftindl  province  from  Chaldiea,  were  the 
follovi'ing  cities  ;  viz.  Babylon,  the  metropolis,  (See  Baby- 
lon); Vologefia,  or  Vologefocerta,  built  on  the  Euphrates 
by  Vologcfis,  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  the  time  of  Vef- 
pafian  ;  Barfita,  probably  Strabo's  Borfippa,  facred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo,  famous  in  the  time  of  this  geographer 
for  a  woollen  manufafture,  and  for  being  the  habitation  of 
a  certain  feci  of  Chaldieans,  thence  called  Borifippen-  ; 
Idiccara,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deferta; 
Coche,  in  the  ifland  Melene,  formed  by  the  Tigris  ;  Sura  ; 
and  Pombeditha,  of  which  the  fituation  is  very  uncertain. 
In  ancient  times  the  Babylonian  name,  extending  far 
beyond  the  limits  both  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldxa,  cora- 
prifed  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubjeifl  to 
the  Babylonian  empire.     See  Empire. 

The  air  of  this  country  was  generally  temperate  and 
falubrious  ;  though  it  was  occafionally  fubjeft  to  extraor. 
dinary  heat  and  a  peftilential  wind.  As  it  feldom  rained, 
the  inhabitants  were  under  a  neceflity  of  watering  their 
lands  by  means  of  wheels  and  engines,  and  of  trenches  and 
canals,  which  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
The  foil  was  rich,  the  climate  was  for  the  moft  part  excel- 
lent, and  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious  ;  and  therefore 
this  country  vied,  in  refpeft  of  fertility,  with  any  other  fpot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it,  between 
the  rivers,  have  been  compared  with  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
which  it  refembles  by  its  natural  and  artificial  illands,  and 
by  being  almoft  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  ;  and 
the  other  part  of  it,  or  Chaldasa  properly  fo  called,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  mountains  of  Babylon,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  is  not  much  lefs  watered  by  rivers  and 
canals  condufted  from  the  Euphrates,  and  large  refervoirs  of 
lakes  borrowed  from  the  fame  river.  Hence  Herodotus 
(1.  i.  c.  193),  compares  this  country'  with  Egypt  ;  and  he 
fays,  that,  with  regard  to  the  plenty  of  its  produftions,  it 
was  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  a  third  part  of  Afia,  or  of  the 
Pcrfian  empire  ;  and  that,  in  the  fame  year,  it  yielded  300 
fold,  but  generally  200.  As  it  was  low,  fiat,  and  well- 
watered,  it  abounded  with  willows,  and  was  called  "  the  val- 
ley of  willows,"  as  Fridcaux  (Conn.  p'.i.  b.  i.  p.  1C5.),  after 
Bochart,  corrects  the  text.  If.  xv.  7.  The  palm  alfo  tlourifhed 
nr.turally  every  where,  and  particularly  the  date  kind,  which 
affordt-d  bread,  wine,  and  honey;  but  the  vine,  olive,  and  fig- 
tree,  did  not  fucceedhere  any  more  than  in  Egypt.  But  as  to 
grain,  it  exceeded  ever)-  other  land ;  the  m.illet  a:id  fefame  (hot 
up  to  the  fize  of  trees ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  haricy  and 
wheat  were  ufually  four  fingers  broad.  The  fefame  afforded 
oil,  inftead  of  the  olive  ;  and  the  palm  yielded  wine  inftead 
of  the  grape.  This  fertility  was  owing  in  a  great  mcafure 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigri?,  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ;  the  fnow  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  melting  in  thofe  months :  and  to  guard 
againft  injury  from  thefe  inundations,  the  inhabitants  formed 
artificial  rivers  and  canals,  by  which  they  diftributed  the 
waters,  and  maintained  an  eafy  communication  with  one 
another.  For  the  purpofe  of  mutual  intercourfe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  navigating  the  Euphrates,  they  had  boats,  of  a 
round  form,  coaftrufted  Uke  wicker-bafkets,  which  were 
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eovered  with  hides,   and  guided  by   two  oars   or  parldlcs. 
They  had  neither  head  nor  fteni ;  but  bsinir  of  difterent 
fizes,   they  ferved   for    carry injr  various  quantities  of  their 
commodities  to  Babylon,  whence  they  returned  by  land,  the 
rapidity  of  the  ftrcam  not  allowing  tliem  to  return  by  water. 
The  government  of  Babylon,  like  that  of  AiTyria,  was  dtf- 
potic,  and  the  fceptre  feems  to  have  been  heredilar)-.     Their 
potentates,   however,  who  afTumcd    divine  titles,    and  who 
received  divine  honours,   adminiftered  their  government  by 
a  variety  of  officers,   civil  and   military  ;    a;id    thefe    were 
divided  into  three  clafles  :   the  firllhad  the  charge  of  vir>.-ins, 
and  of  their  difpofal  in  marriage,  and  were  to  judge  in  cafes 
of  adultery,  and  limilar  matters  ;  the  fecond  took  cognizance 
of  thefts  ;  ar-.d   the  third  of   all  other  crimes.     The  chief 
officers  of  the  king's  houfhoid  were  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
who    had  the   execution    of  his    arbitraiy   and    fanguinary 
commands  ;  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  education  and  fubfiftence  of  the  youth  of  the  palace  ; 
and  the  prime  minifter,  refembling  the  Turkifh  vizier,  who 
fat  in  the  king's  gate,  as  it  was  called,  to  hear  complaints, 
and  to  pafs  judgment.     Befides  thefe,  there  was  alfo  a  mafter 
ot  the  magicians,  whofe  province  it  was  to  fatisfy  the  king 
on   fubjefts  that  refpeded  the  prognoftication  of  futurity. 
Among  their  laws,  wiiich  v>ere  vague  and  variable,  one  of 
the  beft  feems  to  have  been  that  which  refpefted  marriao-e, 
and   which  was  calculated  to  increafe  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants ;     for    which,    fee    Assyria.       Their  puniihments 
were  arbitrary,  and  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  capricious 
monarch.       Beheading,    cutting    to    pieces,    turning    the 
houfe  of  the  criminal  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  in  a  fiery 
furnace,    were  penalties,  which  were  executed  by  order  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon.     The  religion  and  boafted  learning  of 
the  Babylonians  were  fo  blended  together,  that  they  are  not 
cafily  feparated  :   for  the  Chaldees,  properly  fo  called,  were 
not  only  their  priells,  but  alfo  their  lear.^cd  men  ;   whofe 
whole  fcience  feems  to  have  been  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  fuperftition.       (See  Belus,    and  Sabaism.)      As    the 
Babylonians  gave  rife  to  all  the  idolatries  and  fuperftitions 
that  prevailed   among  the  neighbouring  nations,    tliey  are 
charged  with  having  introduced  the  horrible  cuftom  of  fa- 
crificing  human  vi<£lims,  in  order  to  appeafe  or  conciliate 
their  deities.  The  Babyloniansweremuch  addiclcd  to  iudicial 
allrology  ;  and  afcribed  an  influence  to  the  ftars  and  planets, 
in  the  exphcation   of  which  their  chief   fcience   confiilcd. 
Aftronomy    was  with  them   fubfervient  to  aftrology,  and 
the  former  was  cultivated   in  fubordination  to  the   latter. 
Indeed,  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  philo- 
tophy  and  learning,  confided  in  the  application  of  this  fan- 
ciful and  unfounded  fcience.     However,  fome  have  diftin- 
guifhed,  with  juftice,  between  the  Chaldees,  and  Babylonians, 
afcribing  to  the  latter  a  more   accurate  and   extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  aftronom.y,   mathematics, 
and  mechanics,  than  the  former.     (See  Chald;ean  Philo- 
sophy.)    Of  their  mulic  and  poetry,  we  have  few  certain 
records.     They    are   faid  to  have  excelled   in    architefture 
and  fculpture,  in  the  arts  of  dehgning,  and  of  carting  metals, 
as  the  ornaments  of  their  metropohs  feem  to  teilify.     Their 
raanufatlures,   particularly  of  rich  embroideries,  fumptuous 
vertments,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen,  were  famous  ; 
and  they  fent  their  purple  into  the  eallem  parts  asanaiticle 
of  traffic.     Their  commerce,  efpecially  when  Babylon  was 
in  the  meridian  of  her  glory,  muil  have  been  coniiderable. 
The  metropolis  was  advantageoufly   iituated  for  this  pur- 
pofc  ;  being  as  it  were  in  the  midft  of  the  world,  and  having, 
by  means  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  weftern  and  northern  parts,  and  alfo  with  the 
eallern  by  means  of  the  Perfian  gulf.     With  regard  to  their 
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cuftoms,  we  may  mention  in  particular  thc-r  mode  of  treat- 
ing fick  perfons.  Having  no  phyfician?,  tney  cxpofed 
them  publicly  in  the  moft  freqiientc'd  places,  tli.it  all  who 
faw  them  might  offer  their  advice,  if  they  had,  either 
from  their  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  any  knowledge 
of  their  cafe.  Their  dead  they  embalmed  with  honev  and 
wax,  and  their  manner  of  mourning  refemblcd  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Babylonians  were,  in  a  high  degree, 
credulous  and  fupcrftitious :  andm.uch  addifttd  tohceiitiouf- 
nefs  and  debauchery  in  their  general  condnft.  In  their 
drefs,  they  aflefted  pride  and  effeminacy.  Their  under 
garment  was  a  linen  vcft,  which  hung  duwn  to  their  heels  ; 
over  this  they  had  another  of  woollen  ;  and  their  outer 
garment  was  a  white  mantle  or  cloak.  They  fuiiered  their 
hair  to  grow  ;  adorned  their  hejds  with  a  turban  or  mitre  ; 
and  anointed  their  bodies  with  the  oil  of  fcfame.  Every 
individual  wore  a  ring  with  a  feal  on  his  finger,  and  bore  ia 
his  hand  a  carved  ftaff  or  fceptre,  the  head  of  which  wa» 
adorned  with  fome  figure,  as  that  of  an  apple,  rofe,  lilr, 
eagle,  or  fome  fuch  emblem.  On  their  feet  thsy  wore'a 
kind  of  flippers.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were 
divided  not  only  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Babylonians,  and 
Chaldaatis,  properly  fo  called,  but  into  other  fubordinate 
feds.  Three  of  thefe  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  nothing  but 
nfh,  which  they  dried  in  the  fun,  and  formed  into  pafte, 
thus  fupplying  the  want  of  bread. 

As  to  the  hiiloiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  diftinguifhed 
from  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  the  firft  king  of  this  country- 
mentioned  in  Ptolemy's  Aftronomical  Canon,  is  Nabonaffcr, 
to  whom  Pul  or  Phul  bequeathed  it,  as  he  did  that  of  AlTy- 
ria  to  Tiglatli-Pilefer,   in  the  year  747    B.  C.     The  latter 
rehded   at  Nineveh  ;   and  the   former  at    Babylon.     From 
this  period,  commonly  denominated  the  ara  of  Nabonaffer, 
to  the  year  625,  B.  C.  when  Nabopolaflar  began  his  reign| 
nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  liiftory  of  the  kin^s  of 
Babylon  ;  excepting  that  Adaradinus  or  Effarhudon,"\ing 
of  Affyria,  the  brother  and  fucccflbr  of  Scnacherib,   took 
polTcfiion  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  680  ;  and  that 
upon  his   death,   thefe   kingdom's  of  Affyria  and  Babylon 
were  again  feparated,    B.  C.  668.     In  the  twentieth  year 
of  Nabopolaffar,  B.C.  606,  Nineveh  was  taken  and  dcllroyed 
by  the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolaffar,  and  the 
feat  of  the  empire  transferred  to  Babylon.     This  Nabopo- 
laffar, fometimes  called  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nabocolaffar,  whofe  hiftory 
occurs  in  the  facrcd  writings,  and  who  commenctd  his  rei'rn 
in  the  year  604  B.  C.     From  this  period,  to  the  conquefl 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,   in  the  reign  of  Nabonadius,  Laby- 
nitus  of  Herodotus,  and  Btlfliazzar  of  Scripture,   the  fon 
of  Evil-J.Ierodach  by  Nitocris,  and  the  grandfon  of  Ncbu- 
chadnezzar,  in   the  year  538  B.  C.    the  hillory  of  Babylon 
prefents  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice.     For  an  ac- 
count of    the  conquell    of    Cyrus,  which    terminated  the 
Babylonian   empire  and  fubietted   it   to  the  Perfians,    fee 
Babylon.     From  this  time.  Babylonia  was  never  erefted 
into  a  diftinft  kingdom,   but  has  fliared  the  vicilfituJes  of 
the  great  conquerors  who  have  at  different  times  appeared 
in  Aha.     It  is  now  frequently  the  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Perfians.   Anc.  Un.  Hill,  vol.iii.  p. 367 
— 437.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hifl.  vol.  ii.  p.  i — 153. 

BABYLONIAN,  BABVLONicor  Babylonish,  Capti- 
vity, Empire,  Epocha,  Gemara,  Hour,  Talmu.i,  Tear,  (^c. 
See  the  leveral  articles. 

BABYLONICA  Texta,  in  ^niiquiiy,  detiote  a  rich 
fort  of  weavings,  or  hangings,  denominated  from  the  city  of 
Babylon,  where  the  pradice  of  interweaving  divers  colours 
in  their  hangings  iirll  obtained.  Piin.  H.  N.  lib.viij.  c.  48. 
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Hence  airo  Babylonic  garments,  Babylonic  (kins,  Bahy- 
lonic  carpet?,  houfings,  &c.  ;  and  Babylonica  folana,  which 
were  coverings  laid  over  couches,  &c.  painted  with  gold, 
purple,  and  other  colours. 

Babylonian,  Bahylon'ws,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  j^ncitnt 
I'/i  iters,  for  an  aftrologer,  or  any  thing  relating  to  ailrology. 
Hence  Bnbyloriia  Cura,  the  art  of  carting  nativities  ;  and 
vaineri  Babylonli,  the  computation  of  attrologers.  Hor. 
lib.  i.  cd.  12. 

Babylonics,  or  Chaldaics,  in  Literary  H'ljlory,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  hiflory  of  the  world,  ending  at  267 
years  before  Chrift  ;  and  compofed  by  Berofiis  or  a  prieft  of 
Babylon,  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Stanley  HilV.  Phil. 
The  Babylonics  were  very  confonant  with  Scripture, 
as  Jofcphus  and  the  ancient  Chriftian  chronologers  affure  us  ; 
vvhence  the  author  is  ufually  luppofed  to  have  ccnfulteJ 
the  Jewifh  writers.  He  fpeaks  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  an 
ark,  &c.  ;  he  reckons  ten  generations  between  the  firll  man 
and  the  deluge  ;  and  he  marks  the  duration  of  the  fevcral 
generations  by  Saro'i  or  periods  of  223  lunar  months,  which 
reduced  to  years,  differ  but  little  from  the  chronology  of 
Mofes.  There  now  remain  only  a  few  imperfeft  extracts, 
preferved  chiefly  by  Jofephus  and  Syncellus.,  They  were 
forged  by  Annius  of  Viterbo.  Fabr.  Bib.  Graec.  torn.  xiv. 
p.  175.     See  Berosus,  and  Chaldj^.an  Philosophy. 

BABYRSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  ftroig  place  of 
Armenia  Major,  fituate  in  the  mountains,  near  Aitaxates, 
where  were  kept  the  trcafures  of  Tigranes  and  Artabazus. 

BABYRUSSA,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Sus,  or  hog, 
having  two  tuflis  growing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front. 
This  is  the  horned-hog  of  Grew;  porcus  indicus  babyroufla 
diftus  of  Ray  ;  and  baby-roufla  of  BufFon.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  French  naturalifts,  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
coclions,  and  order  paehye/ermes. 

The  babyrouiTa  is  defciibtd  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  be  nearly  of 
the  fixe  of  a  common  hog,  but  of  a  fomewhat  longer  form, 
and  with  more  flender  limbs;  and  to  be  covered,  inftead  of 
bridles,  with  fine,  fhort,  and  fomewhat  woolly  hair,  of  a 
deep  brown  or  blackilh  colour,  interfperfed  with  a  few 
brilUes  on  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  back.  It  is  alfo 
dillinguifhed  by  the  very  extraordinary  pofition  and  form  of 
the  upper  tufts,  which  inftead  of  being  fituated  internally  on 
the  edge  of  the  jaw  as  in  other  animals,  are  placed  externally, 
perforating  the  Ikin  of  the  fnout,  and  turning  upwards  to- 
wards the  forehead;  and  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  be- 
coming fo  extremely  long  and  curved  as  to  touch  the  fore- 
head. Thefe  continue  tlseir  curvature  downwards,  by  which 
means  they  muft  of  neccfiity  lofe  their  power  as  ofTenfive 
weapons,  which  tlicy  probably  poflefs  in  the  younger  animals; 
the  tuflis  of  the  lower  jaw  are  formed  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
genus,  and  are  alfo  long,  fharp,  and  curved;  but  not  of 
equal  magnitude  witli  thofe  of  the  upper.  The  upper  tufliS 
are  of  a  fine  hard  grain,  like  that  of  ivory  ;  the  eyes  are 
fmall;  the  ears  fomewhat  ereft,  and  pointed;  the  tail  rather 
long,  fler.der,  and  tufted  at  the  end  with  long  hairs. 

The  babyroufta  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  is  found  in 
large  herds  in  many  parts  of  Java,  Amboina,  and  fome  other 
Indian  iflands,  but  is  faid  never  to  be  found  on  the  continent 
of  India.  Their  food  is  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and 
they  often  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  When  fleeping,  or 
refting  themfelves  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  they  are  faid  often 
to  hook  or  fupport  themfelves  by  placing  the  upper  tulks 
acrofs  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees.  When  purfucd,  they 
will  often  plunge  into  a  river,  or  even  into  the  fca,  if  near, 
and  can  fwim  with  great  vigour  and  facility,  and  to  a  vjfl: 
diftance.  The  voice  of  the  babyroulfa  is  faid  to  referable 
tiiat  of  the  common  hog,  but  it  occalioually  utters  alfo  a 
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i^rong  or  loud  growling  note.  It  is  fometimes  tamed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indian  iflands,  and  the  fiefh  is  confidered 
as  wholefome  food.  Vide  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  Erxlcben,  &c. 
iSome  writers  imagine  this  quadruped  to  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Elian,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  animal  noticed  under  the  name  of  tetrache- 
ros,  or  four-horned,  by  the  former;  and  that  kind  of  Indian 
boar,  defcribed  by  Pliny  as  having  two  very  long  bent  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  two  others  rifingin  front.  Aper  in  India, 
Plin.  &c.  Aper  cornutus,  Calpurn ;  aper  indicus  orientalis 
babi  raefa  dictus,  Seba;  ftrange  hogs,  hogs  with  horns, 
Purch.  pilgr. ;   eberhirfch  oderhirfcheber,  Knorrdelic,  &c. 

BABYSENGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town 
of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.   Ptolemy. 

BABYTACE,  a  town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Pliny. 

BAC,  in  Navigation,  is  ufed  for  a  praam  or  ferry-boat. 
Bag,  in  Brewing.     See  Back. 

BACA,  or  Batatha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  z  village  of 
Paleftine,  which  ferved  as  a  boundary  between  the  Tyrians 
and  Galilee. 

Baija,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Navarre,  forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Cinaloa. 
Ba^a.     See  Baza. 

BACACUM,  or  Bagacum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  Nervii,  in  Gallia  Belgica;  now  Bavay. 

BACADUCHI,  in   Geography,  a  town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Navarre,  240  miles  north  of  Cinaloa. 
BA5AIM,  or  Bacam.     See  Basseen. 
BACA  LA,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
on  the  eaftern  coait,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan. 

BACALAL,  a  lake  and  fmall  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  peniufula  of  Yucatan. 

BACALAN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Tokareftan,  one  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Great  Bucharia,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
N.  W.  from  Anderab.   N.  lat.  36°  12'.   E.  long.  67°  35'. 

BACALEO,  Bacalieu,  Baccolom,  or  Baccolan, 
an  ifland  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  about  nine 
leagues  from  cape  St.  Francis,  and  eight  leagues  north  by 
eaft  from  Portugal  cove,  is  about  two  leagues  long,  and  half 
a  league  broad.  This  ifland  is  about  a  league  from  the 
main,  with  a  fair  channel  between  for  any  Ihips.  N.  lat.  48° 
24'.  W.long.  52°  34'. 

BACAM,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
165  miles  north-weft  of  Cinaloa. 

BACANO,  a  fmall  lake  of  Italy,  near  a  village  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  out  of  whicb 
iffues  the  fmall  river  Cremera. 

BACANO  RA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Na- 
varre,  230  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACANTIBI,    in    Ecclcfu:jtical    Antiquity,    wandering 
clerks,  who  ftroiled  from  church  to  church.  Bingham. 
1  he  word  feeins  formed  by  corruption  from  •vacantiiii. 
BACAPA,   in   Geography,   a   town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Navarre,  120  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cafa  Grand. 
BACAR.     See  Bahar. 

BACARAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Lure- 
ville;  four  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Luneville. 

BACARDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa, 
three  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Vintimiglia. 

BACASERAY,  or  Baktschisaray,  a  town  in  the 
peninfula  of  the  Crim-Tartaiy,  where  the  khans  ufually  re- 
iided,  feventy  mUes  fouth  of  Precop.  It  was  partly  burned 
by  the  Ruffians  in  1736.  N.  lat.  45°  30'.  E.lorg.  35° 
10'. 
BACAY,  a  town  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
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Ganges,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Ava. 

B  ACB  AKI RI,  in  Onuiholo^y,  the  name  by  wliich  !e  merle 
a  plaih-on  noir  de  Ceylan  of  BufTon,  is  known  at  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  becaufe  its  note  very  clearly  cxpreffes  the 
fyllables  lac-ba-ki-ri.  This  is  the  green-pye  from  Ceylon 
of  Edwards;  Ceylon  thrufh  of  Latham;  and  turdus  Zcylonus 
of  Linnaeus. 

BACCA,  Berry,  in  Botany,  denotes  fucli  fruits  as  con- 
fift  of  a  pericarpiiim  full  of  juice  and  feeds,  without  any 
valves.  The  feeds  have  no  membranous  capfule  or  cover- 
ing, but  are  difpoftd  promifcuoufly  throughout  the  pulp,  as 
in  folanum,  &c.,  and  are  generally  placed  on  foot-llalks  at- 
tached to  receptacles  within  the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &:c.  The 
berry  is  faid  to  be  proper  when  it  is  a  true  pericarpium, 
formed  of  a  germen;  and  improper,  when  it  is  formed  from 
other  parts  of  the  fruftification,  as  in  morns,  rofa,  juniperus, 
taxus,  &c.  A  large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a  berry ;  in 
juniperus  the  three  petals  become  the  umbilicus;  in  poterium 
the  berry  is  formed  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  in  fragaria, 
&C.  it  is  formed  of  the  top  of  the  receptacle;  in  rubus,  &c. 
it  is  formed  from  a  feed,  wliich  is  the  receptacle  of  the  berry; 
iti  rufcus,  &c.  it  is  inclofed  within,  and  is  part  of  the  nec- 
tary. The  berry  ij  commonly  either  round  or  oval;  and  is 
frequently  furnilhed  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  It 
does  not  naturally  open  to  difperfe  the  feeds  like  the  cap- 
fule ;  that  office  being  performed  by  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

BACCjE  Bermudxcnfes,  in  the  Materia  MeJica,  the 
name  of  the  fruit  or  berries  of  the yJ:/;;«/«j-,  or  foap-berry-trei. 

BACCALE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Aila,  in 
Syria,  feated  on  a  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
Orontes. 

BACCALAN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Red 
fea,  on  the  coall  of  Arabia  Felix,  about  36  geographical 
miles  N.W.  of  Loheia.  It  is  inhabited  by  fiihermen,  and  has 
no  water  in  fummer,  which  is  then  brought  from  Foofht. 

BACCALARIA,  in  MidMe  Age  IVriters,  denotes  a 
kind  of  country  farms,  confiding  of  feveral  manfes.  Du- 
Cange. 

Baccalaria  Dominiraria,  or  Indonunicata,  was  more  par- 
ticularly ufed  for  a  farm  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  kept  in 
his  own  hands. 

BACCANELLUS,  Johannes,  in  Biography,  a  native 
of  Rheggio,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
He  was  deformed  in  body,  and  of  a  diminutive  (lature,  but 
thefe  defefts  were  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  as  Braffavolus  tetlifics.  We  have  of  him  the  fol- 
lowing works,  which  were  much  efteemed  :  "  De  confenfu 
Mcdicorum,  in  curandis  morbis,"  lib  4.;  and  "  De  confenfu 
Medicorum  in  cognofcendis  fimplicibus  Liber,"  Lut.  1554, 
Venet.  1555  and  1558,  and  Lugd.  1572,  l2mo.  containing 
a  judicious  abridgment  of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Greek 
writers,  on  thefe  fubjefts.     Linden.  Rediv.  p.  524. 

BACCA  RACH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  formerly  imperial  and  free,  but  now  fubject 
to  the  elettor  palatine,  who  has'contributed  to  its  profperity  by 
allowing  the  Calvinifts  and  Lutheians  to  cilabhlh  their  forms 
of  ^vordiip  there,  under  equal  privileges  with  the  Roman 
Catholics;  feated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Vottlherg.  It  is  famous  for  its  wines; 
whence  it  is  fuppofcd  tohaveitsname  corrupted  from  "Bacchi 
ara,"  the  altar  of  Bacchus.  Baccarach  was  fo  completely 
pillaged  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  in  16S9,  that 
the  French  commander  was  obliged,  on  the  night  before 
he  left  the  town,  to  deep  on  ilraw,  which  was  ufed  next 
dav  for  burning  it;  eight  miles  north  of  Deux  Fonts,  and 
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twenty-three  fouth  of  Coblentz.     N.lat.  Co' 2'.  E.lonp. 

Baccarach  limine,  a  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  wine, 
by  fome  efteemed  a  kind  of  Rhcnilh;  but  Portzins,  who 
has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft,  obferves  that  it  differs 
from  all  the  common  Rhenifh  wine,  in  colour,  odour,  talle, 
and  virtue. 

BACCARUM,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Acarus, 
found  on  goofeberries,  currants,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The 
abdomen  is  dillendcd,  red,  and  dulky  on  the  fides.  Linn. 
Fn.  Succ. 

Baccarum,  a  fpecies  of  CiMEx,  of  a  fomewhat  fulvoni 
colour ;  margin  of  the  abdomen  fpotted  with  brown.  De- 
geer,  Gmelin.      Inhabits  Europe. 

BACCHtE,  in  Aniiqnity,  the  prieftefTes  of  Bacchus,  who 
celebrated  the  orgia,  or  myllcries  of  that  god. 

The  word  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  ivy  crowns  and  garlands 
worn  by  the  priefts  of  Bacchus,  in  offering  facrifices  to 
him. 

BACCHANALIA,  religious  feafts  in  honour  of  Bac 
chus,  celebrated  with  much  folemnity  among  the  ancients, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  who  even  computed  their  years 
by  them,  till  the  commencement  of  Olympiads. 

The  bacchanaha  are  fometimes  alfo  called  orgia,  derived, 
as  fome  conceive,  from  the  Greek  ojj'r,  fury;  on  account  of 
the  madneff  and  enthufiafm  wherewith  the  people  appeared 
to  be  pofleffed  at  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

They  were  held  in  autumn,  and  took  their  rife,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  Egypt,  where  they  were  known  under 
the  name  of  the  myftcries  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris;  whence,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorns,  they  were  brought  into  Greece  by 
Melampus;  and  they  afterwards  paffed  into  Italy  and  Ganl, 
and  were  adopted  almoll  throughout  the  whole  Pagan 
world. 

The  form  and  difpofition  of  the  folemnity  depended,  at 
Athens,  on  the  archon,  and  was  at  firft  exceeding  fimple; 
but,  by  degrees,  it  became  incumbered  with  a  number  of 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  attended  with  much  dilfolutenefs 
and  debauchery;  infomuch  that  the  Romans,  who  grew 
afhamcd  of  them,  fupprelTed  them  by  a  fenatus-confultum 
throughout  all  Italy,  A.U.C.  568.  B.C.  186.  It  was 
a  faying  of  Plato,  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (!.  iii. 
Segm.  39.),  that  to  drink  to  exctfs  was  not  allowable,  ex- 
cept upon  the  fellival  of  that  god  who  is  the  giver  of 
wine. 

The  women  had  a  great  (bare  in  the  folemnity,  which  is 
faid  to  have  becr>  'nltitntcd  on  their  account ;  for  a  gre.u 
number  of  them  attended  Bacchus  in  his  expedition  to  In- 
dia,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  ihyrfut,  i.  e.  a  little  lance,  co- 
vered with  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  finging  his  victories  and  tri- 
umphs wherever  they  went;  the  ceremony  was  kept  up  after 
Bacchus's  deification,  under  the  title  of  Bacchanalia,  and  th; 
women  were  inttalledpriefteflcs  thereof,  under  that  of  Bacckj 
or  Bacchantes. 

Thefe  prieftefrcs,  at  the  time  of  the  feafl,  ran  through  the 
ftreets,  and  over  the  mountains,  covered  with  tiger's  ikins, 
their  hair  diihevelled,  their  thyrfus  in  one  hand,  and  torches 
in  the  other,  howling  and  fhrieking  Emi  <ra»oi,  tuw  B^t*;^!,  or 
Iw  \vy.\i,  or  lii  V^xy~yj, 

Men  and  women  met  promiCcuoufly  at  the  feaft,  all  per- 
feftly  naked,  except  only  for  the  vine-leaves  and  clullers  of 
grapes,  which  bound  their  heads  and  hips;  here  they  danced 
and  jumped  tumultuoufly,  and,  with  tlrange  gcfticulalions, 
fung  hymns  to  Bacchus,  till,  being  wca'rj-  and  giddy,  tiiey 
tumbled  down. 

Tiie  licentioufncfs  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  other  feftivals, 

was  fo  well  known,  that  it  was  the  advice  of  wife  men  to 
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married  women  to  abllain  from  the  feads  of  Bacchus,  and 
Ceres,  and  ttie  mother  of  the  gods.  Hence  that  laying  of 
AriHippus,  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiriciis,  concerning  a 
chafte  woman,  •'  Tliat  (lie  will  not  b-J  coiTupted  even  at  the 
Bacchanals;"  intimating  the  great  danger  of  being  vitiated 
that  attended  thtfc  fcftivals. 

Bacchamalia,  Bacchanals,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  pic- 
tures, or  bafio-relievos,  whereon  the  feafl  is  rcprefented,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  dancings,  nudities,  and  the  like.  Of  thefe 
baflb- relievos,  we  have  feven  or  eight  in  the  "  Monument! 
jnediti"  of  Wiskelmann.  They  arc  alfo  exhibited  on  a  fine 
vafe  of  agate,  preferved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in 
France. 

There  are  antique  bacchanals  ftill  feen  on  feveral  an- 
cient friezes.  The  bacchanals  painted  by  Poufm  are  ex- 
cellent. 

In  the  Juftinian  garden  at  Rome,  there  is  a  marble  vafe 
of  mofl  precious  workmanfliip,  upon  which  is  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  thefe  orgies  of  Bacchus.  The  vafe,  from  the  beauty 
of  its  fcidpture,  is  fuppofcd  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Saiiriis. 
The  whole  pomp  of  one  of  thele  proceffions  is  there  admira- 
bly reprefciited ;  in  which  are  intioduced  Bacchus,  the 
Bacchanals,  the  Msnades,  the  players  on  flutes,  matrons 
and  virgins,  with  the  crotalum  or  cyrabalum,  and  tympa- 
num; fawns  and  fatyrs,  holding  in  their  hands  vafes  and 
cups;  oriefts  leading  the  viiftims  di-Pcincd  for  facrifice,  fiich  as 
the  boar,  the  he-goat,  and  the  bull ;  and,  lafl;!y,  old  Silenus, 
drunk,  upon  his  af?,  which  he  is  hardly  able  to  guide.  Bur- 
ney's  Hill.  Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

Some  writers  call  the  llomifh  Carnaval,  the  Chr'iflian 
Bacchiinaliii. 

BACCHARIS,  in  5o/<7?j)',  ploughman's  fpikenard.  Lin. 
949.  Schreb.  1285.  Gxrtn.  t.  166.  JutT.  180.  Claf?,  Syn- 
genefia  polygam'ia  Juperjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofittc.  Corymbi- 
fcre  Juflr.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  common,  cyhndric,  imbricate  ; 
fcales  linear,  acute.  Cor.  compound,  equal;  coroUuIes  her- 
maphrodite and  female  mixed;  proper,  to  the  hermaphrodite, 
•funsiel-form,  five-cleft;  to  the  females,  fcarcely  apparent, 
almoll  rione.  Stam.  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fmall;  an- 
thers cylindric,  tubular.  Pijl-  germ  ovate;  llyle  fuiform, 
the  length  of  the  flower;  fligma  bifid.  Per.  none.  Calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds,  folitary,  very  (hort,  oblong;  down  fim- 
ple.     Ric.  naked. 

E{f.  Gen.  Ciiar.  Qui.  imbricate,  cylindric;  florets  female, 
mixed  with  hermaphrodites;  down  fimple.  Recept.  naked. 
Obf.  This  genus  fcarcely  differs  from  that  of  conyza. 

Species,  l.  B.  ivrtfJia,  Peruvian  ploughman's  fpikenard. 
Eupatorium  Africanum,  &c.  Pliik.  Phyt.  t.  328.  f.  z. 
"  Leaves  lanceolate,  lonEritudinally  tooth-ferrate."  Five  or 
fix  feet  high.  The  female  florets  with  a  trifid  corolla  are 
very  abundant.  Tne  hermaphrodites  at  the  diflv  arc  few  and 
five-cleft;  fcales  of  the  calyx  in  a  ftate  of  maturity  fp'ead 
very  much;  florets  of  the  dill<  barren,  of  the  ray  fertile, 
fvdiulate,  fcarcely  toothed ;  recept.  conical.  A  native  of 
America.  Cultivated  at  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1696.  2.  B. 
mrifol'ia,  oleander-leaved  ploughman's  fpikenard.  "  Leaves 
lanceolate,  ferrate  at  the  upper  part  with  one  or  two  tooth- 
lete."  This  rifes,  with  a  foft  fhrubby  ilalk,  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  pro- 
duced in  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  3.  B. 
arlorea.  "  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  naked, 
petiolcd."  About  three  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  the 
thickncfs  of  the  human  arm.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
rough ;  the  terminal  corymbs  panicled.  Obferved  in 
woods  on  the  iflaid  of  Johanna,  by  Koenig.  4.  B.  halnii- 
folia,  fea-purfane-leaved  ploughman's  fpikenard,  or  ground- 
fel  tree.    "  Leaves  obovatc,  emarginate-crenate  in  the  up- 


per part."  Stems  flirubby,  fix  feet  high;  leaves  many, 
like  thofe  of  goofe-foot,  but  differ,  irregularly  placed  on 
the  branches;  flowers  crowded,  naked,  at  the  ends  of 
the  twigs,  not  handfome,  fo  that  it  is  rather  for  the  foliage 
of  the  plant,  which  continues  green  throughout  the  year, 
that  it  is  ufually  cultivated.  A  native  of  North  America. 
Cultivated  by  bi.liop  Compton  in  1688.  5.  B.  D'wfcor'idh . 
"  Leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  toothed,  ft-fliie,  ftipuled." 
Shrubby,  fix  feet  high  ;  leaves  alternate,  half  llem-clafping, 
deeply  indented  at  the  bafc,  foft;  panicles  iinall  ;  calyx 
fhorter  than  the  flower.  It  is  wrongly  named  Baccharis  of 
Diofcoride?,  fee  Supp.  Plant.  367.  A  native  of  Egypt. 
6.  B.  iml/ca,  "  Leaves  obovate,  tooth-letted,  petioled." 
Leaves  fmooth ;  branches  with  raifed  ftrcaks;  corymb  large, 
terminating  ;  peduncles  angular,  with  fubulate  bracles  ;  ca- 
lyxes  cylindric,  fmooth.  A  native  of  Ceylon,  and  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  7.  B.  brafitiana.  "  Leaves  obovate,  entire, 
fcabrous,  fcfTde,  veined  underneath."  Stem  fomewhat  an- 
gular  ;  leaves  obtufe,  almoll  quite  entire  ;  panicles  nearly 
naked,  with  remote  alternate  flowers;  down  fcnuginous. 
It  differs  from  the  indica  in  having  (lilfer,  feffile,  and  fcarcely 
toothed  leaves,  and  its  dowers  larger,  fewer,  and  more  re- 
mote. A  native  of  Brafil.  8.  B.  falida.  "  Leaves  Ian- 
ceolate,  ferrate-toothed,  corymbs  leafy."  Six  or  feven  feet 
high  ;  leaves  long,  hoary  on  the  under  fide,  of  a  difagree- 
able  fmell  when  handled  ;  corymbs  terminal.  A  native  of 
North.Amcrica.  Cultivated  here  in  1729.  9.  B.  chlncnjis. 
Lour.  Coch.  494.  "  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  tornen- 
tofe  beneath,  ilalked;  peduncles  many-flowered,  axillary." 
An  undcr-lhrub,  three  feet  high,  eredl,  fimple,  round  ; 
leaves  alternate,  flalked  ;  flowers  yellow,  oblong.  A  na- 
tive of  China,  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Species  I.  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  planted  in  a  Ihady  border,  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months  ;  or  by  feeds  fown  on  a  common  border  in 
the  fpring.  If  planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  it  will  live  in 
mild  winters  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  is  ufually  kept  in  the 
green-houfe,  and  placed  <jut  in  fummer.  It  requires  much 
water  in  warm  weather.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  difficult  to 
propagate,  for  the  cuttings  wAl  fcldom  take  root,  and  it 
rarely  has  ilioots  near  the  ground  to  lay  down,  fo  that  in 
Holland  they  lay  down  the  entire  head  of  young  plants, 
flitting  the  fmaller  branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  carnations,  laying  them  into  the  ground,  and  fork- 
ing each  down  to  prevent  their  rifmg  :  thefe,  wlieii'  duly 
watered,  will  put  out  roots  in  one  year,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  pla.it-rd  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  In 
fummer  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  flieltered  fituation,  and 
in  the  green-houfe  in  winter.  The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  planted  in  April  or  May,  in  a  fliady  bor- 
der, and  if  properly  watered  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplantiiio- 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  at  Michaelmas.  The 
eighth  fpecies  maybe  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  in 
about  two  months  take  root,  when  they  are  to  be  potted 
and  kept  under  a  frame  during  the  winter.  The  others  are 
more  tender  and  require  the  proteftion  of  a  ftove,  but 
are  little  known  in  this  country.  See  Martyn's  Miller's 
Dicl. 

Baccharis.  See  Athanasia,  Chrysocoma,  Co- 
nyza. 

Baccharis  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  fweet  ointment  among 
the  ancients,  fo  called  pcrhpas  from  this  herb's  being  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  it. 

BACCHAROIDES.     See  Conyza. 
BACCHI,  in  JiTuchanics,  a  kind  of  ancient  machines,  in 
form  of  goats,  uftd  by  Jupiter  in  his  wars  againll  tl  e  giants. 

Rudbeck 
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Rudbeck  defcnbes  tn'o  kinds  of  bacchi,  one  made  like  tbe 
battering-ram,  wherewith  Jupiter  demoliflied  the  enemies' 
fortifications ;  the  other  contrived  to  cad  fire  out  of,  from 
whence  the  Greeks  arc  conjeAurcd  to  have  framed  their  idea 
of  chimera. 

BACCHIAS,  and  Amtibacchias,  in  Anc'ient  Geogra- 
phy, the  name  of  two  iflands  in  the  Arabic  gulf,  according 
to  Pliny.  They  are  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus, 
Bacchi  ar/d  Ant'ibacchi  infulx. 

BACCHIC,  fomething  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of 
Bacchus.  The  celebrated  intagho,  called  Michael  Angelo's 
ring,  is  a  repreftntation  of  a  bacchic  featl. 

Bacchic  Song,  is  fomctimcs  ufed  for  a  chanfcn  a  hotre,  or 
compolltion  to  infpire  jollity.  But,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe, 
it  is  reftraincd  to  a  dithyrambic  ode,  or  hymn. 

BACCHICA,  in  ^o/any,  is  fometims  ufed  for  ^.-^cra,  or 
i-uy. 

BACCHTGLIONE,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Italy,  in 
the  ftatc  of  Venice,  which,  after  watering  Viccnza  and  Pa- 
dua, difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Chi- 
ozza. 

BACCHINI,  Benedict,  in  Biography,  a  learned  monk, 
was  born  at  Borgo  San  Donino,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in 
the  year  165 1.  At  the  age  of  fixtecn  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  St.  Benedidl,  in  the  monallery  of  Mount  Cafiin, 
and  applied  to  his  ftudies  fo  intenfely  as  to  injure  his  health. 
After  having  travelled  with  Arcioni,  abbot  of  the  Bene- 
diftines  at  Ferrara,  to  whom,  he  was  fccretary,  he  refigned 
his  office,  and  fettled  at  Parma.  Here  he  publifhed  a  lite- 
rary joumal,  manifefting  great  learning  and  judgment ;  but 
it  excited  againft  him  many  enemies,  who  prevailed  with  the 
duke  of  Parma  to  banilh  him  from  his  territor)'.  Bacchini 
then  retired  to  Modena,  where  he  was  patronifed  by  .the 
duke  of  Modena,  and  appointed  his  hiftoriographer  and  li- 
brarian. The  materials  which  he  collefted  for  mveftigating 
the  genealogy  and  hiftorv  of  the  houfe  of  El^c,  weretranl- 
ferred  to  his  fuccefTor  Muratori,  upon  his  removal  to  the 
abbacy  of  the  Benedidines  of  Ivlodena.  In  1705,  he 
founded  at  Modena  an  academy  of  ecclefiadical  literature. 
His  laft  preferment  was  that  of  profelTor  oi  ccclcfiaftical 
hiftorv  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  feventy,  in  the  year  1721.  Bacchini  was  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fcholars  of  his  age,  dillinguifhed  by  his  uni- 
verfal  learning,  refined  tafte,,  theological  fl<ill,  and  ecclefi- 
aftical  philology  ;  to  all  which  he  added  in  early  life  elo- 
quence as  a  preacher  ;  and  in  more  mature  years  critical  acu- 
men, and  eminent  fkill  in  decyphcring  manufcripts.  Be- 
fides  his  literar)'  journal,  commmenced  at  Parma  in  16S6, 
and  continued  to  1690,  refuraed  at  Modena  from  1692  to 
1697,  and  extant  in  nine  volumes  410.  ;  he  wrote  in  Italian 
"  the  Hilloiy  of  the  Benedidine  Monaftery  of  Polironi  ;" 
and  in  Latin,  "  De  Siftronim  Figuris  ac  Differentia,"  410. 
Bononiae,  1691,  and  reprinted  at  Utrecht,  4to.  1696,  with 
notes  byToUius;  "  De  Ecclefiallicx  Hierarchias  Origini- 
bus,"  4to.  Modena,  1703;  and  fome  other  fmall  pieces. 
Nouv.  Dia.  Hiftor.     Gen.  Biog. 

BACCHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
near  the  lake  Moeris.     Ptolemy. 

BACCHIUM,  an  ifland  of  the  ^Egean  fea,  oppofite  to 
Phocjea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  tem- 
ples and  ftatues,  with  which  it  was  richly  adorned,  were 
ranfacked  by  the  Romans. 

BACCHIUS,  in  the  Latin  Pcrtry,  a  kind  of  foot,  con- 
filling  of  three  fyllables;  whereof  the  firft  is  (liort,  and  the 
two  latter  long  ;  as  ege/iSs. 

The  bacchius  is  the  reverfe  of  a  dadyl,  and  takes  its 
name  from  that  of  Bacchus,  becaufc  frecjucntly  ufed  in  tlje 
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hymns  compofcd  in  his  honour.     It  was  alfo  called  among 
the  ancients,  anotriui,  Iripodius,  Jahani ;  and  by  the  Greeks, 

BACCHIUS  SENIOR,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  feve. 
Greek  writers  in  mufic,  coUeded  and  pubhftied  v.ith  a  Latin 
tranflation  and  notes,  by  Mcibomius,  in  1652,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  flourifhed  about  the  time  of  ftolemy,  that  is,  in  the 
ftcord  century.  His  "  Introduction  to  the  An  of  Mufic," 
is  in  dialogue;  in  the  courfe  of  which  all  the  terms  ufed  in 
the  ancient  Greek  mufic  are  defined,  and  explained  in  Greek 
charafters  of  notation. 

Bacchius  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  fcvcn  ancient  mufical 
writers,  who,  like  Ptolem.y,  allows  of  no  mure  than  ftven 
modes.  See  Modes.  On  the  fubject  of  rhythm,  hequotes 
Ariftoxenus,  Nicomachus,  Ltophantus,  and  Didymus ;  fo 
that  it  is  certain  he  wrote  fubfcqucnt  to  all  thofe  au- 
thors. 

BACCHUS,  in  Entomology,  a  large  fpecics  of  Scara- 
B.iEus,  that  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fhitid 
of  the  head  is  four-toothed  ;  thorax  gibbous,  and  with  the 
wing-cafes  glabrous.     Fabricius. 

Bacchus,  a  fpccies  of  Curculio  that  inhabits  Europe. 
It  is  copper)-,  with  the  fnout  and  ends  if  the  feet  black. 
Fabricius,  Sec. 

Bacchus,  a  fpccies  of  Monoculus,  with  an  orbicular 
fliell:  antennae  extended  horizontally  ;  tail  denticulated  OQ 
each  fide.     Miiller  entomollr.      Inhabits  rivers. 

Bacchus,  in  Mythology,  a  name  fynonymous  among 
the  Phoenicians  with  "  mourning,"  and  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Phxnician  term  hahah,  Jo  weep,  and  given  to 
feveral  deities,  or  rather  to  the  fame  god,  acknowledged 
under  various  diftinft  epithets  and  characters  in  the  diflcrcnt 
countries  where  he  was  worlhipped.  In  Egypt,  he  was  called 
Ofiris;  in  Arabia,  Adoneus ;  in  MyCa,  Phanaces;  in  India, 
Dionyf.us,  or  Dionufus ;  by  the  Lucanians,  Pentkeus ;  through- 
out the  Roman  dominions,  IJler .  &c.  &c.  The  reafon» 
afligned  for  thefe  different  app,.llations,  by  which  the  fame 
god  was  dillinguifhed,  are  Hated  by  Banitr  in  the  fecitind 
volume  of  his  "  Mythology."  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  ufual  manner,  bellowed 
upon  the  one  Bacchus  whom  they  worlhipped,  the  feveral 
actions  and  attributes  of  the  many  divinities  kiiown  by  that 
name,  and  by  other  equivalent  denominations  in  different 
countries.  Cicero  (de  Nat.  D.'or.  iii.  23.)  mentions  five  di- 
vinities known  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  aiid  thus  adds  two 
to  the  three  of  Diodon;s  Siculus  and  Philoflratus  Anti- 
quity, however,  has  chiefly  dillinguillied  two  gods,  under 
the  title  of  Bacchus  ;  that  of  Egypt,  the  fon  of  Ammon, 
and  the  fame  with  Ofiris  ;  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  or  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  the  fjn  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  The 
Bacchus  of  Egypt  was  the  Dionyfus  of  the  Arabians,  fo 
called  from  the  city  of  Nyfa  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  he  was 
brought  up,  and  worlhipped  by  them  in  confcqucnce  ef  the 
glory  he  had  acquired  by  leading  his  army  into  India.  (See 
Dionysus.)  According  to  fir  Ilaac  Kewton  (Chron.  apud 
Op.  vol.  V.  p.  77 — So.),  this  great  Bacchus,  whom  the  Ara- 
bians fo  denoiiiinated  from  a  word  which  in  their  language 
fignified  "  great,"  was  the  fame  with  Scfac  or  Sclollns, 
who  became  king  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  ( i  Kings 
si.  40.)   See  Sesac,  and  Sksostris. 

All  agree  (fays  this  author)  that  Bacchus  was  the  fame 
king  of  Egvpt  with  Ofiris  (lee  Osiris);  and  he  fuppofcs 
that  the  Calus,  or  Uranus,  or  Jupiter  Uranius  of  the  Ara- 
bians, the  other  god  befides  Dionyfus  whom  they  worfhipped, 
was  the  fame  king  of  Egypt  with  Ammon,  the  father  of 
Bacchus,  according  to  the  poet : 

3  1  2  "  Quamvis 
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*•  (Titamvis  jEthiopum  populis,  Avabi.imqti«  beatis 
Gc-ntibus,  atqiie  Indis  unus  fit  Jupiter  Ammon.'' 
(See  Ammon.)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adds,  that  when  Ariadne, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  was  defcrttd  by  Thefeus  in  the 
ifland  Naxos  or  Dia,  and  taken  up  by  G'.auciis,  an  Egyp- 
tian commander  at  fca,  (he  became  the  milkrefs  of  tho  ^rcat 
Bacchus,  who  was  at  that  time  returning  from  India  in 
triumph  ;  and  by  him  file  had  two  fons,  Phlyas  and  Eunie- 
don,  who  were  Arg-onauts.  Tliis  Bnccluis  was  caught  in 
bed  in  Phrygia  with  Venus,  the  mother  of  jEneas,  accord- 
ing to  Homer  (OdyfT.  1.  viii.  v.  292.),  juft  before  he  came 
over  the  Hellefpont  and  invaded  Thrace  ;  and  he  married 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  according  to  Hefiod 
(Theogon,  v.  947.);  and  therefore,  by  the  tcftimony  of 
both  Homer  and  Hefiod,  who  wrote  before  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  corrupted  their  antiquities,  this  Bacchus  was 
one  generation  older  than  tlie  Argonauts;  and  fo  being  king 
of  Egypt  at  the  fame  time  with  Sefoftris,  they  mull  be  one 
and  the  fame  king.  They  alfo  agree  in  their  actions  :  Bac- 
chus invaded  India  and  Greece;  and  after  he  was  routed  by 
the  army  of  Perfeus,  and  the  war  was  compofed,  the  Greeks 
did  him  great  honours,  and  built  a  temple  to  him  at  Argos, 
and  called  it  the  temple  of  the  Ctefian  Bacchus,  becaufe,  as 
Paufanias  relates  (1.  2.  c.  23.),  Ariadne  was  buried  in 
it. 

The  dillinftive  charafter  of  this  Indian  Bacchus  was  a 
long  beard,  whence  he  was  denominated  "  the  bearded 
Bacchus,"  or  Hcclx-nrmydiv.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  there 
was  another  Bacchus  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  the  moft  an- 
cient of  all ;  and,  indeed,  Diodorus  Sic.ilus  feems  to  war- 
rant this  opinion,  by  mentioning  three  different  deities  under 
this  appellation.  Accordingly,  Bochart  (Geog.  Sacr.  1.  i. 
c.  18.  apud  Oper.  t.i.  col.  439,  &c.)  faggells,  that  Bac- 
chus was  the  fame  with  Nimrod  the  father  of  Ninus  ;  and  he 
fuppofes  that  the  worfliip  of  this  deity  originated  in  Affytia, 
and  from  thence  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoeni- 
cians ;  and  that  it  was  communicated  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  Greeks.  Many  of  his  names,  attributes,  and  adtions 
bear  an  obvious  allufion  to  the  fcripture  hiftory,  and  are 
moft  fatisfaftorily  elucidated  by  it.  Amongft  thofe  who 
have  referred  the  origin  of  Bacchus,  and  the  worfhip  that 
was  performed  in  honour  of  him,  to  the  earlieft  antiquity, 
and  very  nearly  to  the  difperfion  at  Babel,  we  may  mention 
the  learned  Mr.  Bryant,  who  difcovcrs  in  the  hiftoiy  of  the 
exploits  of  this  illulhions  perfon,  references  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Cuthite  colonies,  or  of  the  fons  of  Chus,  who, 
upon  the  difperfion,  partly  betook  thcmfelves  eallward  to 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  partly  paffcd  into  Egypt.  See 
C'JTHiTf  s,  and  Dispersion. 

The  Theban  Bacchus,  or  Grecian  Bacchus,  is  particularly 
diftinguiflied  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  iii.  This  hillorian  in- 
forms us,  that  Orpheus  full  deified  the  fon  of  Semele  by 
the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  that  he  appointed  his  ceremonies 
in  Greece,  in  order  to  render  the  family  of  Cadmus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  illuflrious.  Semele, 
it  is  faid,  was  ftruck  with  lightning  at  the  very  inllant  of 
her  fon's  birth  ;  and  the  child  was  probably  denominated 
Bacchus,  from  the  grief  which  this  melancholy  accident 
might  have  occafioned  in  the  family.  Cadmus,  with  a  view 
of  concealing  his  daughter's  difhonour,  conveyed  away  his 
infant  grandion,  as  it  (hould  fecm,  to  fome  of  his  relations 
in  Phoenicia  or  Egypt.  After  having  been  there  inftrufted 
in  the  myftcries  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  and  initiated  in  all  the 
magical  or  juggling  tricks  of  the  Egyptian  priells  and  hiero- 
phants,  and  having  attained  the  maturity  of  age,  he  returned 
to  Thebes  with  the  traditional  retinue  of  the  original  deity 
of  tl»t  fame  name,  and  claimed  divine  honours  j  which,  after 
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fome  oppofition,  were  allowed  hira.  To  this  Grecian  Bac. 
chus  tlie  aftions  of  Ofiris  were  afcribed,  together  with  a 
v.i'.itty  of  abfurd  and  difgractful  adventures  in  which  his 
prototype  had  no  concern.  Hence  the  Theban  Bacchus 
became  a  monllcr  of  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery  ;  where- 
as the  Egyptiaii  was  of  a  very  contrary  charaflcr.  Of 
conrfe  the  myileries  of  the  former  were  attended  with  the 
moll  (liocking  abominations.     Sec  Bacchasalia. 

According  to  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  iii. 
p.  207.)  there  was  no  nation  upon  earth,  neither  Gra;ciaa 
nor  foreign,  that  was  not  indebted  to  this  deity  for  fom« 
mark  of  his  munificence  and  favour.  He  taught  the  peo- 
ple to  plant  the  vine,  and  to  prcferve  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  proper  repofitories. 
Thofe  who  poffeffed  an  harfii  and  ungenial  foil,  not  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  were  (hewn  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  diink  from  barley,  not  lefs  grateful  than  that  which 
proceeded  from  the  grape.  He  adds  (1.  iv.  p.  210),  that 
the  perfon,  from  whom  thefc  blefCngs  were  derived,  is  re- 
prefcnted  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  the  greatcft  bene- 
factor ever  known  by  mankind.  Such  is  alio  the  hiftory 
given  of  Ofiris,  under  which  character,  fays  Biyant  (Anc. 
Myth.  vol.  iii.  p.  445.),  we  arc  to  underftand  a  people  who 
went  forth  and  performed  all  that  has  been  mentioned. 
Their  religion  confifted  in  the  worftiip  of  the  fun  under 
various  titles  ;  accordingly  however  Dionufus  or  Bacchus 
may  be  diverfified  by  various  names  or  titles,  all  of  them, 
as  this  learned  writer  imagines,  with  regard  to  worfliip,  re- 
late ultimately  to  the  fun.  Such  was  alfo  the  .opinion  of 
Selden  (De  Dm  Syris,  p.  77.)  To  this  worfhip  were 
added,  by  the  ancient  people  to  whom  Bryant  refers,  di- 
vine honours  paid  to  their  anccllors,  the  Baalim  of  the  fiiil 
ages_:  all  which  were  attended  with  particular  myilcrioiis 
rites,  in  which  were  commemorated  the  circumllances  of 
the  deluge,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  great  patriarch  by 
whom  mankind  was  prefcrved.  Bacchus  waselleemed  one  of. 
the  founders  of  medicine. 

Diodorus  Siculus  further  informs  us,  that  it  was  Bacchus, 
the  fon  of  Semele,  who  invented  farces  and  theatres,  and 
who  firft  eftabliftied  a  mufic  fchool,  exempting  from  all  mi- 
litary funftions  fuch  muficians  as  difcovered  great  abilities 
in  their  art  ;  on  which  account,  fays  the  fame  author,  mu- 
ficians formed  into  companies  have  lince  frequently  enjoyed 
great  privileges. 

Dr.  Burney  (Hift.  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  298.)  obferves,  that 
the  dithyrambics,  which  gave  birth  to  dramatic  reprcfenta- 
tions,  are  as  ancient  as  the  worftiip  of  Bacchus  in  Greece  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  ceremonies  of  his 
myfteries  gave  rife  to  the  pomp  and  iilufions  of  the  theatre. 
Many  of  the  moft  fplend^d  exhibitions  upon  the  ftage  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  people  at  Athens  and  Rome  being 
performed  upon  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  gave  occafion  to 
the  calling  all  thofe  that  were  employed  in  them,  whether 
for  finging,  dancing,  or  reciting,  "  fervants  of  Bacchus." 
Paufanias,  in  his  Attics  (p.  7.  cd.  Kuhnii),  fpeaks  of  a  place 
at  Athens  confecrated  to  Bacchus  l\ie  Jinger;  thus  named, 
he  fays,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  Apollo  is  called  the  chief 
and  conduftor  of  the  Mules.  Whence  it  ftiould  fcem,  fays 
Burney  (ubi  fupra),  "  that  Bacchus  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  not  only  as  the  god  of  wine,  but  oi  Jong  ;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  his  followers,  in  their  cups,  have  been 
much  inclined  to  finging  ever  fince»  Indeed  we  are  certain, 
that  in  none  of  the  orgies,  proceffions,  triumphs,  and  fefti- 
vals, inftituted  by  the  ancients  to  the  honour  and  memory 
of  this  prince  of  bans  •vivans,  mufic  was  forgotten,  as  may 
be  ftill  gathered  fr(mi  aiici;nt  fculpture,  where  we  find  not 
only  that  ni.vificians,  male  and  female,  regaled  him  with  the 
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lyre,  the  fill*?,  and  with  fong  ;  but  that  he  was  accompa- 
iii«d  by  fawns  and  fatyrs  playing  upon  timbrels,  cymbals, 
bagpipes,  and  horns  ;  thet;  Suidas  calls  his  miiillreU  ;  and 
Strabo  gives  them  the  appellations  of  Bacchi,  Silcni,  Sa- 
tyri,  Bacchse,  h'n-.x,  Thys,  Mannillones,  Naiades,  Nymphs, 
and  Tityri.  Tiiefe  reprefentations  have  furnifhed  fubjedtg 
for  the  fineft  remains  of  ancient  fciilpture  ;  and  the  mod 
volnpt'.i  nis  paffages  of  ancient  poetiy  are  defcriptions  of 
the  orgies  and  fcllivals  of  Bacchus. 

Nonnus,  an  Egyptian  of  Pentapolis,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  has  collcfted  all  ilie  fabulous  adventures  of  Bac- 
chus, and  exhibited  them  in  a  beautiful,  but  irregular,  poem, 
under  the  title  of  "  Dionyfiacs."     Sec  Dionvsiaca,  and 

NoNNUS. 

The  Grecian  Br>.cchus,  the  god  of  wine  and  fong,  is  ufu- 
ally  reprefcnted  under  the  figure  of  a  jolly  beardlefs  youth, 
crowned  with  ivy  (that  plant,  as  it  is  faid,  being  reputed  an 
antidote  to  the  intoxicating  tffcfls  of  wine),  and  alfo  vine- 
leaves  ;  bearing  in  one  hand  a  fpear  or  thyrfus,  wrapped 
with  the  fame,  and  in  the  other,  r.rapes,  a  cup  or  a  horn 
for  drinking  ;  and  drawn  on  a  car  by  tigers  and  panthers. 
He  is  fometimts  exhibited  with  a  mitre  on  the  head,  or  a 
kind  ol  bajid  or  fillet  raifed  in  front,  and  falling  back  over 
the  fhoulders,  and  with  his  temples  ornamented  by  horns. 
Thefe  horns  originated  from  the  relation  he  fntlained  to  the 
fun,  whofe  rays  were  thus  reprefcnted.  On  the  Greek  me- 
dais,  Bacchus  is  known  by  his  crown  of  ivy  or  vine,  his 
diadem  and  horn,  with  a  tiger  and  fatyrs  around  him. 

Bacchus,  m  Experimental  Philofophj,  is  the  name  of  a 
fmall  brafs  apparatus  (Pneiima/ics,  PL  IX.  Jig.  73.)  feated 
on  a  cail<,  with  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  mouth  to  the 
barrel ;  this  is  filled  with  red  wine,  or  coloured  water,  fo 
that  being  put  under  a  receiver,  when  the  air  is  exhaufted, 
the  liquor  is  thrown  up  into  his  mouth,  by  the  expanllon 
of  confined  air,  and  the  rcfy  god  feemis  to  be  at  his  ufaal 
employment  ;  while  he  is  drinking,  his  belly  expands,  which 
is  efl'edted  bv  a  bladder,  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  air, 
concealed  under  his  fhirt. 

BACCHYLIDES,  in  Bingmphy,  a  celebrated  Greek 
lyric  poet,  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  was  a  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Cecs,  and  flouWihed  in  the  Sad  olympiad,  B.  C. 
452.  He  is  reckoned  the  laft  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  purity  of  his  ftyle,  the  corrcdtnefs 
of  his  manner,  and  the  regular  and  connefted  beauties  of 
his  work  (SecLongin.  de  Sublim.  c.  33.),  obtained  for  him 
an  applaufe  of  which  Pindar  might  have  been  jealous. 
Thefe  two  poets  divided,  for  fome  tim.e,  the  favour  of  king 
Hiero,  and  the  fuiTrages  of  his  courtiers  ;  but  when  the 
royal  patronage  no  longer  prevented  each  from  taking  his 
true  place,  Pmdar  feared  to  the  ftaes,  and  Bacchylidcs  re- 
mained on  earth.  The  compcfitions  of  Bacchylides  confilled 
of  hymns,  odes,  and  epigrams,  which  abounded  in  moral 
fentiment  ;  fo  that  the  emperor  Julian,  according  to  Am- 
rnianus  Marcellinus,  was  fo  much  delighted  with  them, 
tliat  he  was  frequently  accuftomed  to  repeat  his  verfes. 
Horace  is  faid  foractimes  to  have  imitated  him  in  fome  of 
his  pieces,  particularly  in  the  prophecy  of  Nereus,  which 
was  fuggefted  by  the  Greek  poet's  vaticination  of  Caflan- 
dra.  Some  fragments  only  of  Bacchylides  now  remain. 
Anacharfis,  vol.  vi.  p.  342. 

BACCHYLUS,  a  Chriftian  divine,  was  bilhop  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  fecond  centur)-.  He  is  mentioned  by  Eufcbius, 
with  Polycratcs  biihop  of  Aiitioch,  and  others,  who  had 
left  teftimonies  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith  in  writing. 
He  afterwards  fpeaks  of  a  letter  written  by  Bacchylus, 
about  the  time  of  celebrating  Eafler.  Jerom,  in  his  Cata- 
logue, fays,  thatBaccb.ylus,  bifliop  of  Corinth,  who  flou- 
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riflied  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  wrote  an  elegant 
book  about  Eafter,  in  the  naine  of  all  the  bifliops  of  Achaia. 
His  works  are  loft.  Eufcb.  H.  E.  1.  v.  c.  22,  23.  p.  190* 
Hieron.  de  Vir.    lUuftr.  c.  44.     Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii. 

P-  305- 

BACCIFEROUS  Plants,  in  Jiolany,  are  fuch  as  bear 
berries,  i.  e.  fruit,  covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  wherein 
is  contained  a  pulp,  which  grows  foft  and  moift  when  ripe,- 
and  inclofes  the  feed  within  its  fubliance.  The  baccii'erouj 
trees  Mr.  Ray  divides  into  four  kinds  :  i.  Such  as  bear  3 
caliculate,  or  naked  berry,  tiie  flower  and  calyx  both  fall- 
ing off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare,  as  the  faffa- 
fras  tree,  &c.  2.  Such  as  have  a  naked  monopyrenous 
fruit,  that  is,  containing  in  it  only  one  feed;  as  the  arb'itUJ, 
the  terebinthus,  l^ntifcus,  &c,  3.  Such  as  have  a  naked, 
but  a  polypyrenous  fruit,  that  is,  containing  two  or  more 
kernels  or  feeds  within  it,  as  the  jafminum,  hguftrum,  &c. 
4.  Such  as  have  their  fruit  compofed  of  many  alcini  or 
round  foft  balls,  fct  clofe  together,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes; 
as  the  uva  marina,  the  rubus  vulgaris,  rubus  Idsus,  and 
the  rubus  minor  fruflu  cceruleo. 

BACCINIUM,  or  Baccina,  iny/n//^u;/y,abafon  orvcffel. 
to  hold  water  to  walh  the  hands.    The  holding  the  bafon,  or 
waiting  at  the  bafon,  on  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation,  was 
an  ancient  tenure  in  ferjcantr)'.      Lib.  Rub.  Scaccar.  f.  137. 

BACCFCI,or  Bacici,  in  Biography.     See  Gauli. 

BACCIO,  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  called  BarUlemi  di  S. 
Marco,  a  painter  of  hillory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Sa- 
vignane,  near  Florence,  in  1469,  and  became  a  difciple  of 
Cofimo  RofcUi  ;  but  derived  his  principal  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  painting  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  under- . 
flood  the  true  principles  of  dcfign  better  than  moft  mailers 
of  his  time,  and  was  alfo  a  couliderable  painter  in  perfpec- 
tive  ;  fo  that  he  directed  the  ftudics  of  Raphael  with  regard 
to  the  art  of  managing  and  uniting  colours,  as  well  as  the 
rules  of  perfpeftive.  Some  years  after  Raphael  left  Flo- 
rence, Baccio  vifitcd  Rome  ;  and  by  the  obfervaiions  he 
made  on  the  antiques,  and  the  works  of  Raphael,  he  made 
great  improvement,  which  was  m.anifefted  in  his  pifture  of 
St.  Scballian.  This  pidture,  which  he  finifhed  after  his  re- 
turn to  Florence,  was  fo  well  defigncd,  fo  naturally  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  had  alfo  fuch  an  expreflion  of  pain 
and  agony,  that  it  was  removed  from  public  view  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  becaufe  it  made  too  ftrong  an  impref- 
fion  on  the  imaginations  of  many  women  who  beheld  it. 
He  was  very  laborious,  and  ftudied  nature ;  he  dcfigned  the 
naked  correif\ly  ;  his  figures  had  much  gn.ce,  and  his  co- 
louring was  admirable.  To  him  is  afcribtd  the  firft  inven- 
tion of  the  machine  called  by  the  artilts  a  layrr.an,  and  at 
tliis  day  generally  ufcd.  llpon  this  he  placed  his  draperio*, 
for  the  purpofe  of  more  accurately  obfe;  vjng  their  natural 
and  their  more  elegant  folds.  A  capital  pie:iire  of  the  Af- 
cenCon  by  Baccio  is  in  the  Florentine  ColleAion.  He  died 
in  1517.     Pilkington. 

BACCIUS,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Ancona,  prad^ifcd 
medicine  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century. 
He  was  phyfician  to  Cardinal  Afoanio  Columna,  and  after- 
wards to  pope  Sixtus  the  fifth.  x\  man  of  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  and  of  great  genius  a;;d  learaing,  as  his  numerous 
publications  teftify.  The  principal  of  them  "  De  Thermis, 
Lacuhus,  Flimiinibus,  et  Balneis  totius  Orbis,"  hb.  vii.  was 
firll  printed  at  Venice,  1571;  again  15SS  ;  then  at  Rome, 
1622  ;  at  Padua,  1711,  folio.  The  laft  edition  is  augmented' 
with  an  eighth  book,  containing  analyfes  of  the  different  mi- 
neral waters,  with  obfervations  exiracftd  from  other  writers 
on  the  fubjetl.  Wc  have  alfo  of  this  author,  treadfes, 
"  De  Veaeiiis,  ct  de  Antidoiis,"  410.  Rome,  1586;  "  D& 
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Dlgnitate  Thcrincte,"  alfo  410.  Patavli,  153.^  ;  «'  De  Na- 
turali  Viiionim  Hiftoria,  de  Vinis  Italian,  et  Oe  Convivns  An- 
tiquomm,"  fol.  Rome,  1596;  "  De  Gemmis  et  Lapuiibas 
pnetioris,  decorum  viribus  et  ufii,"  l2mo.  Fiancf.  1603, 
and  1643;   with  various  other  works.     Haller  Bib.  Med. 

Praa.  p.157.  .     .    . 

BACCOFOE,  in  Botary,  the  name  of  a  fruit  very  corn- 
mon  in  Guinea.  It  is  like  the  banana,  except  tlmt  it  is 
whiter,  thicker,  and  fliorter.  The  talle  and  fmell  are  both 
very  agreeable  ,  and  fome  pretend,  that  on  cutting  it  through 
tranfv«-lely,  there  is  tb'S  figure  of  a  crucifix  on  each  fide  of 
it.     Phil.  Tranf.  N°  108. 

BACH,  Sebastian,  m  Biography.  The  il'.uftrious  fa- 
milv  of  Bach  has  produced  more  great  muficians,  than  any 
other  fmgle  family  in  Germany,  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe  ;  as 
previous  to  tht  great  eminence  to  which  Seballian  had  arri- 
ved, early  in  the  laft  century, bis  family,  according  toWalther, 
had  diftinguiihed  itfelf  in  the  profeflion  of  mufic,  particular- 
ly in  organ-plaving,  for  four  generations.  Iiinumcrabl<e  are 
the  llones  lliU  ciiculating  in  Giirmany,  of  Sebailian  Bach's 
conflifts  and  triun^phs  over  great  competitors,  till  at  length, 
like  a  courfer  often  victorious,  his  for.T.  was  fo  high,  as  to 
difcourage  all  competition.  He  was  as  fuperior  to  all  or- 
gan-players on  the  continent,  as  Handel  was  in  England. 
The  performances  andcompofitions  of  thefe  two  great  mufi- 
cians, not  only  furpafTed  thofe  of  all  their  cotempcirarics, 
but  ellablifhed  a  llyle  of  playing  and  writing  for  the  organ, 
which  is  ftill  refpeded  and  imitated  by  the  greateil  organills 
in  Germany,  where  men  of  fuperior  abilities  have  always 
abounded,  and  been  celebrated,  not  only  for  treating  the  ma- 
nuals, but  the  pedals  of  that  noble  inftrument. 

Sebaftian  Bach  is  faid  by  Marpurg,  in  his  "Art  de  la 
Fugue,"  to  have  been  "  many  great  muficians  in  one,  pro- 
found in  fcience,  fertile  in  fancy,  and  in  tafte  eafy  and  na- 
tural;" he  fhould  rather  have  faid,  original  and  refined,  for 
to  the  epithets  eafy  and  natural  many  are  unwilling  to  af- 
fent  ;  as  this  truly  great  man  feems  by  his  works  tor  tlie 
organ,  to  have  been  condantiy  in  fearch  of  what  was  new 
and  difficult,  without  the  leall  attention  to  nature  and  fa- 

cility. 

Old  Kirkman,  the  harpfichord  maker,  ufed  to  relate  the 
■extraordinary  curiofily  excited  at  Salzburg,  when  Handel  and 
Sebailian  Bach  happe'ntd  to  meet  in  that  city.  On  their  go- 
ing together  to  the  cathedral,  they  found  it  ib  full  that  they 
could  fcarcely  get  to  the  organ-loft  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
opened  the  organ,  it  was  not  jfoiTible  for  more  perfons  to 
crowd  into  the  church.  But  fo  great  was  the  fame  of  thefe 
performers,  that  thofe  who  could  not  gain  admlffion  into 
the  interior  of  the  building,  procured  ladders,  and  placed 
them  at  the  windows,  in  order  to  gratify  their  ears  with  all 
the  pafTages  which  the  full  organ  could  convey  to  tliem 
through  ail  impediments. 

0( Sebcijiicn  Back,  who  was  fucceffively  cantor,  organift, 
and  mufic  director,  at  Leipfig,  all  the  mnfical  writers  of 
■Germany  for  thefe  lalt  fixty  years,  have  born  teflimony  to 
■the  abihties.  Quantz  in  his  "Art  of  Playing  the  Flute," 
■written  during  the  life  of  Bach,  fays,  that  this  admirable 
mufician  had  brought  organ  playing  to  the  higlieft  degree 
of  perfcftion. 

The  cl.  ilienge  which  he  received  and  accepted,  from  the 
celebrated  French  orgaiill  Marchand,  at  Drefden,  is  well 
known  in  Germany.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Marchand  in  that 
city,  after  he  had  vanquhhed  all  the  organilh  of  Fiance  and 
Italy,  he  offered  to  play  extempore  with  any  German  whom 
the  king  of  Poland  could  prevail  upon  to  enter  the  lifts 
againft  him  ;  n.)  one  at  Drefden  had  the  courage  to  encoun- 
ter fo  fuccefsiul  a  champion  ;  but  an  exprefs  being  fent  to 
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Sehaftian  Bach,  who  was  at  that  time  a  young  man,  and  re- 
fiHing  at  Wein;ar,  he  came  away  immediately,  and,  like  ano- 
ther David,  vanqnillicd  this  Goliah.  It  mull  not,  however, 
be  concluded  from  this  defeat,  that  Marchand  was  a  mean 
performer  ;  if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  the  victory  over  him 
would  have  added  notliing  to  tiie  fame  of  his  competitor. 
It  was  an  honour  to  Pompey  that  he  was  conquered  by 
Cifar,  and  to  Marchand  to  be  only  vanquilhed  by  Bach. 

This  was  the  Bach  whom  the  learned  editor  of  the  Latin 
Thefaurus,  John  Matthias  Gefner,  has  celebrated  in  his 
notes  on  Qiiinftilian,  i.  xii.  p.  61.  where  the  ancient  citharse- 
difts  are  extolled  for  the  ufe  they  made  of  their  feet  as  well 
as  their  hands  (perhaps  merely  to  beat  time)  in  their  per- 
formance. The  critic  addrelliiig  himfelf  to  the  (hade  of 
Qiiinftilian,  exclaims  ;  "  you  would  think  but  fiightlv,  my 
dear  Fabias,  of  all  thofe  exertions  of  the  cithara;dilts,  if  you 
could  revifit  the  world,  and  attend  tlie  exhibitions  of  Bach, 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfig  ;  who, 
when  at  the  great  organ,  while  every  finger  of  both  hands 
is  engaged  at  the  manuals,  his  feet  are  running  over  the  pe- 
dals with  a  (liill  and  velocity  which  feveral  of  your  cithaia;- 
dills  with  5C0  tibicinifts  could  not  emulate  ;  nor  is  his  dex- 
terity inferior  in  direiling  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  perfor- 
mers, all  em.ployed  at  once  ;  correcting  the  time  of  one  by 
his  nod,  of  another  by  his  foot',  and  of  a  third  by  holding 
up  a  threatening  finger  ;  giving  the  right  note  to  one  from 
the  top  of  his  voice,  to  another  from  the  bottom,  and  to  a 
third  from  the  middle  of  it  ;  if  you  could  have  fecii  him 
amidil  the  very  powerful  founds  with  which  he  was  fur- 
roundid,  performing  a  very  difficult  part  himfelf,  yet 
marking  wlicncc  proceeded  the  leaft  difcordance,  and  aid- 
ing thofe  that  erred  ;  favourer  as  I  am  of  antiquity,  the 
exertions  of  our  Bach  appear  to  me  to  eflccl  what  not 
many  Orpheufes,  nor  twenty  Arions,  could  atchieve." — • 
"  Maximus  alioquin  antiquitatis  fautor,  multos  unum  Or- 
pheas  et  viginti  Arionas  coinplexum  Bachium  meum,  et 
fi  quis  illi  fimihs  fit  forte,  arbitror."  Seballian  Bach  died 
at  Leipfig  in  1754. 

Bach,  C barks  Philip  Emanud,  fon  of  Sebaflian,  refided 
many  years  at  Berlin,  in  the  fervice  of  Frederic  II.  king 
of  Pruflia:  he  was  afterwards,  mufic-direclor  at  Hamburg, 
and  long  regarded  as  the  greatctl  compofer  and  perfor- 
mer on  keyed  inflrumcnts  of  his  time  ;  he  was  certainly 
the  founder  of  the  prelent  ftyle  of  compo'.ition  for  the 
piano-forte,  as  his  father  and  Handel  had  been  for  that 
of  the  organ.  It  was  obferved  by  Abel,  that  if  Sebal- 
tian  Bach  and  his  admirable  fon  Emanuel,  inflead  of  being 
niufic-direftors  in  commercial  cities,  had  been  fortunately 
employed  to  compofe  for  the  flage  and  public  of  great 
capitals,  fuch  as  Naples,  Paris,  or  London,  and  for  per- 
formers of  the  firft  clafs,  they  would  doubtkfs  have  fim- 
phfied  their  flyle  more  to  the  level  of  their  judges  ;  the 
one  would  have  facrificed  all  unmeaning  art  and  contri- 
vance, and  the  other  have  been  lefs  fantaflical  and  recherche^ 
and  both,  by  writing  in  a  flyle  more  popular,  and  gener- 
ally intelligible  and  pleafmg,  would  have  extended  their 
fame,  and  been  indifputably  the  gieatefl  muficians  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Emanuel  Bach,  in  his  life,  written  at  our  requetl  by 
himfelf,  has  fome  excellent  refleCHons  on  his  own  llyle, 
which  he  formed  and  polifiied  by  hearing  the  grcatefl  per- 
formers, vocal  and  inftrumental,  of  his  youth,  who  vilited 
his  father,  ov  were  employed  in  the  theatre  at  Berlin. 
When  the  critics,  fays  he,  are  difpoftd  to  judge  impar- 
tially, which  feldom  happens,  they  are  frequently  too  fe- 
vere  on  works  that  come  under  their  lafh,  from  not  know- 
ing the  circumllances  that  gave  tliem  birth,  or  remember- 
ing 
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ing  tTie  autTior's  original  intention.  But  how  feldom  are  critics 
found  to  poiTcfs  feeling,  fc'ence,  probity,  and  courage;  quali- 
ties without  which  no  ont  (hould  fet  up  for  a  fovercign  judi;e. 
It  is  a  iri'^lancholy  trirth,  that  mullcal  criticifm,  which 
ought  to  be  ufeful  to  the  ait,  is  in  Germany  a  trade,  com- 
monly carried  on  by  dry,  malij^nant,  and  ft'.ipid  writers. 
He  then  declares  that  of  all  his  works,  thofe  for  the  clavi- 
chord or  piano-forte  are  the  chief  in  which  he  has  induljrtd 
his  own  feelings  and  ideas.  His  principal  wiih  has  betu  to 
play  and  compofe  in  the  moll  vocal  manner  pcfiible,  not- 
\rithi^anding  the  ^reat  defcA  of  all  keyed  inftruments,  ex- 
cept the  organ,  in  not  fuftaining  their  tone.  But  to  make 
a  harpfichord  or  piano-forte  fing,  is  not  eauiy  accompliihcd  ; 
as  the  ear  muft  not  be  tired  by  too  thin  a  harmony,  nor 
flunned  by  too  full  an  accompaniment.  In  his  opinion, 
malic  ought  to  touch  the  heart,  and  he  never  found  that 
this  could  be  efFefted  by  running,  rattling,  drumming,  or 
arpeggios. 

If  Haydn  ever  looked  up  to  any  great  mailer  as  a  mo- 
del, it  feems  to  have  been  C.  P.  Em.  Bach  :  the  bold  modu- 
lation, refts,  paules,  and  free  ufe  of  femitonss,  and  unex- 
pefted  flights  of  Haydn,  remind  us  frequently  of  Bach's 
early  works  more  than  of  any  other  compofer.  But  in 
writing  for  violins,  he  has  furpafTed  his  model  in  facility 
and  invention  ;  freaks,  whim,  and  even  buffoonery,  appear 
natural  to  Haydn,  whicb  in  the  works  of  his  imitators 
feem  downright  caprice  and  affeclation.  Em.  Bach  uLd  to 
be  cenfured  for  his  extraneous  raodulution,  crudities,  and 
difficulties  ;  but,  like  the  hard  words  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  to 
which  the  public  by  degrees  became  reconciled,  every  Ger- 
man compofer  takes  the  fame  liberties  now  as  Bacli,  and 
every  Engiifli  writer  ufes  Johnfo/i's  language  with  impu- 
nity. E  nanuel  Bach  died  at  Hamburg,  1788,  at  near 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Bach,  yohn  Chrtjl'ian,  arrived  in  England  1763,  during 
the  opera  re.rency  of  the  admirable  female  finger  and  actrefs, 
Coloniba  Mattel,  who  had  engiged  him  as  c  .mpofer  of  the 
ferioMS  opera.  He  was  the  youngcft  fon  of  Sebaflian  Bach, 
and  had  been  a  confidcrabk  time  in  Italy,  wliere  he  added  new 
luflre  to  his  name  and  family  by  his  dramatic  produftions, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  the  cmprefs  queen  organift  of 
the  Duomo  at  Slilan. 

On  hi^  arrival  here,  he  was  extremely  mortified  to  find 
that  he  had  no  better  fingers  to  write  for  than  Ciardmi  and 
the  Cremonini,  two  pertormers  hardly  worthy  to  be  ranked 
in  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  for  fome  time  he  totally  declined 
compofing  for  our  ftage,  being  unwilling,  as  a  ilranger,  to 
trull  his  reputation  to  fuch  performers-.  But,  at  length, 
having  heard  the  l)e  Amicis  fing  two  or  three  ferious  fongs  in 
private,  it  fuggtfted  to  him  the  idea  of  giving  her  the  firfl 
woman's  part  in  liis  ferious  opera  ;  and  having  comm-uni- 
ctted  his  defign  to  Mattti  the  imprefaria,  matters  were  foon 
arranged,  and  the  De  Amicis,  who  afterv.-ards  held  tJie  firit 
rank  among  female  fingers  in  the  ferious  opens  of  Naples 
aud  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  v.as  now  firfl  taken  from  the 
comic  opera,  and  invelled  with  the  chaiafter  of  principal 
woman  in  the  ferious.  And  during  the  reft  of  the  fealon, 
on  Tuefday  nights,  file  delighted  the  town  as  the  rcprefen- 
tative  of  Thalia,  and  on  Saturdays  as  that  of  Melpo- 
mene. 

John  Chriftian  Bach's  firft  opera  in  England,  called  OrU 
one,  ofia  Diana  vendicala,  was  honoured  with  the  prefcnce 
of  their  Majefties  on  the  firfl:  night,  February  the  19th, 
1763,  and  extremely  applauded  by  a  very  numerous  audi- 
ence. Evcrv  judge  of  mufic  perceived  the  emanations  of 
genius  throughout  the  whole  performance  ;  but  were  chiefly 
ilruck  with  the  richnefs   of  the  harmony,   the  ingenious 
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texture  of  the  parts,  and  above  all  with  the  new  and  happy 
ufe  he  had  made  of  wind-iuilniments  ?  this  being  the  firlk 
time  that  clarinets  had  ohta  ncd  adrriflion  in  our  opera  or- 
cheflra.  Their  Majefties  honoured  the  fecor.d  reprcfenta- 
tion  likewife  with  their  prefence,  and  no  other  ferious  opera 
was  wanting  for  near  three  months.  ZanciJti,  however,  a 
f  cond  ferious  opera  by  this  compofei-,  was  brought  out  in 
May,  which  ran  more  than  a  month,  when  the  feafoa  clofcd. 

The  principal  fongs  of  thefe  two  operas,  though  esc«l. 
lent,  being  calculated  to  difplay  the  compafs  of  voice  and 
delicate  and  difficult  exprefTion  ard  execution  of  De  Axi- 
cis,  were  not  likely  to  b-come  common  or  of  inucl.  ufe 
out  of  the  opera  houfe.  The  reil  of  the  airs  were  fo  indif- 
ferently fung,  that  they  were  more  admired  as  i- ilrumei.tal 
pieces,  than  compofitions  for  the  voice.  But  this  excellect 
mailer  foon  convinced  us  that  he  poffcfTid  every  requifit* 
for  a  great  mufician,  by  the  fongs  he  aflcrw?rdf  ccnipofed 
in  every  ftylc  of  good  finging  ;  by  his  fymphonies,  quartets, 
and  qoncertos  for  almoll  evei7  fpecies  cf  iiillrL-ment,  a« 
well  as  by  his  exprefTive  and  maflerly  p.iformance  on  the 
piano-forte.  It  is  with  pleafure  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  juftice  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  a  maa 
who  improved  our  tafte  both  in  compofition  aid  perform- 
ance. Having  very  early  in  life  been  deprived  of  the  in- 
flruftions  of  his  father,  the  great  Seballian  Bach,  he  was  for 
fome  time  a  fcholar  of  his  elder  brother,  the  celebrated 
Charks  Phil.  Emanuel  Bach,  under  whom  he  became  a  fir.e 
performer  on  keyed-inftruments  ;  but  op  quilling  him  and 
going  to  Italy,  where  his  chief  lhi<ly  was  th;.  cotnpofition 
of  voe^il  mufic,  he  aflurtd  us,  that  during  many  years  he 
made  little  ufe  of  a  harpficiiord  or  piano  forte  but  to  com^. 
pnfc  for  or  accompany  a  voice.  When  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, his  llyle  of  playing  was  fo  much  admired,  that  he  re- 
covered many  of  the  lofles  his  hand  had  fuibined  by  difufe* 
and  by  being  conllantly  cramped  and  crippled  wiih  a  pen  ; 
but  lie  never  was  able  to  reinllate  it  with  force  a  id  readinefs 
fuffic:rnt  for  great  difficulties;  and  in  general  his  compoli- 
tions  for  the  piano-forte  are  fuch  as  ladies  can  execute  with 
little  trouble  ;  and  the  allegros  rather  refemble  bravura  fongs 
than  initrumental  pieces  for  the  difplay  of  great  execution. 
On  which  account,  they  lofe  much  of  their  effeCl  when 
played  without  the  accompaniments,  which  arc  admirable, 
and  fo  maileily  and  inttrclling  to  an  audience,  that  want  of 
hand,  or  complication  in  tlie  harpfichord  part  is  never  dif- 
covered. 

There  are  many  admirable  airs  in  the  operas  he  compofed 
for  our  ilage  that  long  remained  in  favour.  The  richnefs 
of  the  accompaniments  perhaps  deferve  more  praife  than 
the  originality  of  the  melodies  ;  which,  however,  are  always 
natt'.ral,  elegant,  and  in  the  befl  tafte  of  Italy  at  the  time 
he  came  over.  The  Neapohtan  fchool  where  he  ftudied,  is 
maniftft  in  his  cantilena,  ard  the  fcitnce  of  his  father  and 
broUier  in  his  harmony.  The  operas  of  this  mafter  are  the 
lirft  in  which  Da  Capos  difippenred,  and  whieh,  about  this 
time,  began  to  be  generally  difcontinucd  :.  the  fecond  part 
being  incorporated  with  the  firft,  to  which,  after  aiodulit-. 
ihg  into  the  fitth  of  the  key,  the  finger  generally  returns. 

Bach  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  compofer  who  obfer\-ed 
the  law  of  ^6;;/;(7/?,  as  3  priiicijilf^  Before  his  time,  coritrall 
there  frequently  was,  in  the  works  of  others  ;  but  it  feems 
to  have  been  accidental.  Bach  in  his  fymphonies  and  other 
inftru.-nental  pieces,  as  well  as  his  fongs,  feldom  failed, 
after  a  rapid  and  noify  paflage,  to  introduce  one  thit  was 
flow  and  foothing.  His  fymphonies  ftem  infinitely  more 
original  than  either  his  fongs  or  harpfichord  pieces,  of  which 
the  harmony,  mixture  of  wind-inftruments,  and  general 
richuels  and  variety  of  accompaniment,  'are  certainly   the 
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hioft  prominent  features.  In  the  fonatas  and  concertng 
which  he  coinpofcd  for  his  own  playing,  when  his  hand 
was  feeble,  or  hiiely  to  tire,  he  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  aud'-nce  to  feme  other  inftrument ;  and  he  had  Abel, 
Fifcher,  Cramer,  Crofdill,  Cervetto,  and  other  excellent 
tn\ificians  to  write  for,  and  take  his  part,  whenever  he 
■wanted  fupport. 

In  1765,  he  new  fct  Metaftafio's  Adr'inno  in  Stria,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  rich,  powerful,  and  inellifluous 
voice  of  Manzoli  was  afligned  the  principal  part.  Theex- 
peflations  of  the  pnblic  the  firft  night  this  drama  was  per- 
formed, occafioned  fuch  a  crowd  at  the  King's  theatre  as 
had  been  feldom  feen  there  before.  It  was  impofTible  fur  a 
third  part  of  the  company  coUeftcd  together  on  this  occalion 
to  obtain  places.  But  whether  from  heat  or  inconvenience, 
the  unreafop.ablenefs  of  expeclafion,  the  compofer  being  out 
■of  fancy,  or  too  anxious  to  pleafe,  the  opera  failed.  Every 
pne  feemed  to  come  out  of  the  theatre  dilappointed,  and 
•he  drama  was  performed  but  two  or  thr-.e  times.  >  This 
feemtd  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  Italians,  who  began 
to  be  jealous  of  the  Germanic  body  of  muficians  at  this 
time  in  the  kingdom.  The  fongs  were  printed  by  the  elder 
Welcker,  and  many  of  them  fung  atterwards  at  concerts 
■«'ith  great  applaufe,  and  found,  as  detached  airs,  excellent, 
though  ihey  had  been  unfortunate  in  tlieir  totality. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  J.  C.  Bach  and  his 
'Countryman  Abel  uniting  intercfts,  opened  a  fubfcription 
■for  a  weekly  concert  ;  and  as  their  own  compofitions  were 
•new  and  excellent,  and  the  bell  performers  of  all  kinds 
which  our  capital  could  fupply  enliiled  under  their  banners, 
'this  concert  was  better  patronifed  and  longer  fupported 
than  perhaps  any  one  had  ever  been  in  this  country  ;  hav- 
ing continued  for  full  twenty  years  with  uninterrupted  pro- 
fperity.  Bach  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  chamber-mufician  and  mufic- 
mafter  to  her  majedy  ;  and  his  merit  feems  to  have  been 
conftantly  well  underftood  and  rovally  patronized  at  St. 
James's  to  the  end  of  his  life,  wliich  he  terminated,  after  a 
fhort  illnefs,  in  1782.  And  having  much  more  genius  than 
worldly  prudence,  he  left  his  widow  Mrs.  Bach  (formerly 
the  fignora  Grnfft,  firft  woman  at  the  opera  during  the  run 
of  Gluck's  Orfeo)  in  very  indigent  circumftances  ;  but  her 
majefty  finding  that  (he  wiflied  to  return  to  her  own  coun- 
try, fettled  a  penfion  upon  her  to  enable  her  to  end  her 
days  there  in  eafe  and  comfort. 

B.\CH,  in  Geography.  See  Bat  HA. 
BACHA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Falco  figured  in 
the  fifteenth  plate  of  Ee  Vaillant's  work  on  tlie  birds  of  Afri- 
ca. It  is  about  the  fize  of  that  kind  of  falcon  which  we 
call  the  common  buzzard;  and  it  naturally  belongs  to  that 
tribe  of  rapacious  birds.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  very 
deep  brown,  with  the  lower  pails  of  the  body  and  belly 
fpottid  with  white,  and  a  large  band  of  the  fame  white 
■  colour  difpofed  tranfverfely  upon  the  tail.  On  the  back  of 
the  head  is  a  tuft  of  white  feathers,  with  black  tips,  that 
forms  a  crefl. ;  the  beak  and  legs  are  yellow.  The  plumage 
of  the  female  is  varied  with  whitilh  and  yellow. 

This  is  a  folitary  and  ferocious  creature  ;  and  its  chief 
haunts  are  the  barren  mountainous  parts  of  South  America. 
It  utters  a  piercing  ci-y,  which  as  it  refounds  among  the 
rocks  is  truly  lamentable.  The  rapidity  of  this  bird  in  flight 
is  rema'.kable  ;  and  its  patience  when  waiting  for  its  prey  is 
not  lefs  defcrving  mention  ;  it  will  remain  for  hours  toge- 
ther in  one  pofture,  and  be  during  that  time  fo  completely 
immoveable  as  to  be  miflaken  for  a  point  of  tlie  rock  on 
which  it  reds  ;  but  the  moment  a  lizard  or  any  other  reptile 
appcai^s  oti  which  it  feeds,  it  darts  down  upon  it  with  the 


greateft  velocity.  Thefe  birds  build  their  ncfts  in  the  craggy 
hollows  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  female  lays  two,  or  at  moil 
three,  eggs  at  a  time. 

BACHAASH,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  idand  among  the 
weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  near  the  north-call  coail  of 
North  Vift. 

BACHELERI,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrfcl  of  Martignac  ;  four  leagues  north  of  Sarlat. 

BACHELOR,  or  Batchelor,  Baccalaureus,  in 
Middle  Age  Writers,  was  a  denomination  given  to  thofe 
who  had  attained  to  knighthood,  but  ■were  not  rich  enough, 
or  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  valfals,  to  have  their  ban- 
ner carried  before  them  in  battle  ;  cr,  if  they  were  of  the 
order  of  bannerets,  were  not  yet  of  age  to  difplay  their 
own  banner,  but  obliged  to  march  to  war  under  the  banner 
of  another. 

Camden  and  others  define  bachelor,  a  perfon  of  a  middle 
degree  between  a  knight  and  an  cfquire,  of  lefs  age  and 
Handing  than  the  former,  but  fuperior  to  the  latter. 

Others  will  have  bachelor  to  have  been  a  common  name 

for  all  degrees  between  a  mere  gentleman  and  a  baron 

Thus  we  find  the  lord  admiral,  when  he  was  neither  an  earl 
nor  baron,  denominated  a  bachelor. — "  Ant  it  is  to  wcet, 
that  when  the  admiral  ridcth  to  affemble  a  fliippe  of  war, 
or  other,  for  the  buiinefs  and  affairs  of  the  realm,  if  he 
be  a  bachelor,  he  fhall  take  for  his  day-wages  four  lliillings 
fterling  ;  if  he  be  an  earl  or  baron,  he  (liail  take  wages  after 
his  eftate  and  degree." 

Bachelor  was  more  peculiarh'  a  title  given  to  a  young 
cavalier,  who  made  his  firll  campaign,  and  received  the  mi- 
litary girdl'=  accordingly. 

Bachelor  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  him  who 
had  overcome  another  in  a  tournament,  the  firll  time  he 
ever  engaged. 

Bachelors,  Knights,  m  Heraldry.  See  Knights  5a- 
chelors. 

Bachelors  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  college  fenfe,  to  denote  a 
perfon  pofTeffed  of  the  baccalaureate,  which  is  the  firll  de-? 
gree  in  the  liberal  arts  or  fciences. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  was  firll  introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  but  it  remains  ftill 
unknown  in  Italy.  At  Oxford,  before  a  perfon  is  entitled 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  muft  have  iludied  there 
four  yeard  ;  three  years  more  to  become  mafter  of  arts  ;  and 
feven  more  to  commence  bachelor  of  divinity. 

At  Cambridge,  to  commence  bachelor  of  arts,  he  muft  have 
been  admitted  near  four  years,  and  above  three  years  more 
before  he  commence  mafter  ;  and  feven  more  ftill  to  become 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  may  commence  bachelor  of  law 
after  having  ftudicd  it  fix  years. 

At  Paris,  to  pafs  bachelor  in  theology,  a  perfon  nuift 
have  ftudied  two  years  in  philofophy  and  three  years  in  the- 
ology, and  held  two  afts  of  examination  in  the  Sorbonne. 
Bachelors  in  the  canon  law  are  admitted  after  two  years 
ftudy  in  the  fame,  and  fuftaining  an  aft  according  to  the 
forms.  A  bachelor  of  phyfic  muft  have  ftuJied  two  years 
in  medicine,  after  having  been  four  years  mafter  of  arts 
in  the  univerfity,  and  having  flood  an  examination  ;  after 
which  he  is  inverted  with  the  fur,  in  order  to  be  liccnfed. 

In  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  before  the  foundation  of  divi- 
nity-profedorfiiips,  thofe  who  had  ftudied  divinity  fix  years 
were  admitied  to  go  through  their  courfe,  whence  they 
were  called  hcccalarii  cur/ores  ;  and  as  there  were  two  courfes, 
the  firft  employed  in  explaining  the  Bible,  d'uring  three  fuc- 
ceffive  years;  the  fecond,  in  explaining  the  mafter  of  the  fen- 
tences  for  one   year  ;  thofe  who  were  in  their  Bible  courfe 

were 
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were  calltd  kici-nlnni  Biblici ;  and  tliofe  arrived  at  the  fcn- 
tetices,  baccalar'i'i  fenlenliari'i  ;  and,  lallly,  thofc  who  had 
gone  through  both,  were  denominated  baccalarii  fonnuli,  or 
funned  bachelors. 

At  prefciit,  formed  bachelor  denotes  a  perfon  who  has 
taken  the  degree  regularly  after  the  due  courfe  of  (ludy  and 
exe'xifes,  required  by  the  Hatutes  ;  by  wav  of  oppolition  to 
a  current  bachelor,  who  is  admitted  in  the  way  of  giacc,  or 
by  diploma. 

We  alio  find  mention  of  bachelors  of  the  church,  liacca- 
hrii  ecckfiir. — The  bilhop  with  his  canons  and  baccalarii, 
cum  confdlo  isf  covfevfi  omnium  canoiticorum  fuorum  l^  baccala- 
riorum. 

There  is  Icarce  any  word  whofe  origin  is  more  contro- 
verted among  the  critics  than  that  of  bachelor,  baccalarius, 
or  bacccdaurcus  :  the  two  different  acceptations  of  the  won! 
literary  and  militiT)',  above  recited,  have  each  of  them  their 
advocates,  who  aflcrt  each  to  be  the  primitive  fenfe,  and 
derive  the  word  accordingly. 

Among  thofe  who  liold  the  military  bachelor  to  be  the 
more  ancient,  is  Cujas,  who  derives  the  word  from  Luccel- 
lar'nis,  a  kind  of  cavalry,  anciently  in  great  eileem.  Du- 
Cange  deduces  it  from  baccalar'ia,  a  kind  of  fees,  or 
farms,  confifting  of  feveral  pieces  of  ground,  each  whereof 
contained  twelve  acres,  or  as  much  as  two  oxen  would 
plough  ;  the  pofTeirors  of  which  baccalaria  were  called  ba- 
chelors. 

Cafcneuve  and  Altaferra  derive  bachelor  from  baculus,  or 
bacillus,  a  ftaff,  btcaufe  the  young  cavaliers  cxercifcd  them- 
felvcs  in  fighting  with  Haves.  Martinius  derives  it  from 
bciccalaureus,  i.  e.  baccd  laured  donatus,  in  allufion  to  the  an- 
cient cuilom  of  crowning  poets  with  laurels,  baccis  lauri ; 
as  was  the  cafe  with  Petrarch  at  Rome  in  1341.  Alciat 
and  Vives  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  nor  is  this  etymology 
improbable. 

Bachelors,  in  the  livery  companies  of  London,  are 
thofe  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

Thtfe  companies  generally  confiil  of  a  mailer,  two  war- 
<Icn<!,  the  livery,  and  the  bachelors,  who  are  yet  but  in  ex- 
pectation of  dignity  in  the  company,  and  have  their  fundion 
only  in  attendance  on  the  mailer  and  wardens  ;  they  are 
alfo  <:!>!led  yeomen. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  a  nam.e  given  in  the  fix  companies  of 
merchants  at  Paris  to  the  elders,  and  fuch  as  having  ferved 
the  offices,  have  a  right  to  be  called  by  the  mailers  and  war- 
dens to  be  prcfcnt  with  them,  and  alfill  them  in  iome  of 
their  funftions,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  chef  d' 
tcuvres,  or  maiter-pieces,  of  fuch  as  arc  candidates  lor  being 
admitted  mailers. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  man  not  married, 
or  who  is  yet  in  a  Hate  of  celibacy. 

The  Roman  cenfors  frequently  impofed  fines  on  old  ba- 
chelors. Dion.  HalicarnalTeus  mentions  an  old  conftitntion, 
by  which  all  perfons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry. 
But  the  moll  celebrated  law  of  this  kind  was  that  made 
under  Aiigullus,  called  the  lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordini/.us, 
and  by  Horace  (Carm.  Secul.  v.  y.)  lex  viarita,  by  which 
bachelors  were  made  incapable  of  legacies  ot  inheritances  by 
will,  unlcfs  from  their  near  relations.  See  Papian-Pop- 
p;ean  Lci'W. 

The  Rabbins  maintain,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Mofes,  every 
perfon,  excq)t  fome  few,  is  obliged  in  confcience  to  marrv- 
at  twenty  years  of  ag^.-  :  this  makes  one  of  their  613  pre- 
cepts. Hence  thofe  maxims  fo  frequent  among  their  ca- 
fuills  ;  fuch  as,  that  he  who  does  not  take  the  neeelTary  mea- 
fnres  to  leave  heirs  behind  him,  is  not  a  man,  but  ought  to 
be  reputed  a  homicide.  Lycurgus  was  not  more  favourable  ; 
by  his  laws  bachelors  are  branded  with  infamy,  c.\cludcd 
Vou  IIL 
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from  all  ofiices  civil  and  military,  and  even  frotn  the  (liews 
and  public  fports.  At  certain  leads  thev  were  foicd  fo 
appear,  to  be  expofcd  to  the  public  derlfion,  and  led  naked 
round  the  market-place.  At  one  of  their  fiafls,  the  womca 
led  them  in  this  condition  to  the  altars,  where  they  obliged 
them  to  make  amende  hoiionible  to  nature,  accompa.iied  w:lli 
a  nuoiber  of  blows,  and  ladies  with  a  rod  at  difcretion. 
To  compkte  the  affront,  they  forced  them  to  fiiig  certain 
fonifs  ci;mpofed  in  their  own  derifion. 

'1  he  Chnllian  religion  is  more  indulgent  to  t>e  bachelor- 
ftate  :  the  ancient  church  recommended  it  as  preferable  to, 
and  more  perfeCl  than  the  matrimonial  flate. 

In  the  canon  law,  we  find  iijunftioiis  on  bachelors,  when 
arrived  at  pi:berty,  eith.er  to  marry,  or  tuin  monk  and  pro- 
fels  chaftity  in  earnell. 

In  Great  Britain,  taxes  have  been  occafionally  levied  on 
bachelors,  as  by  7  W.  III.  1695,  which  im.p"fed  a  tax  on 
fuch,  after  25  years  of  age,  of  1  2  1.  10  s.  fur  a  duke,  and 
I  s.  for  a  common  perfon  ;  and  the  taxes  laid  on  others  have 
been  increafed  with  regard  to  bacinlors,  as  in  t lie  cafe  of 
the  duty  on  fervaiits  by  ftat.  25  Geo.  HI.  c.  43.    Set  Ser- 

VANTS. 

Bachelors,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Iliaits  of  Magellan.  N.  lat.  Si"  38'.  W.  long.  73>> 
52'- 

BACHER,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  Auftrian  mountains, 
in  the  fouth  of  Stiria. 

Backer's  ToHic  Pills,  in  the  MaUris  Uedica.  See  Hel- 
lerore,  and  Pills. 

BACHIAN,  orBATCHiAN,  in  Geegraphy,  one  of  the 
Molucca  illands,  lying  fjiith  fiom  Machian,  and  poffelTLd, 
fince  the  year  1610,  by  the  Dutch.  This  is  the  largeft  of 
the  little  Moluccas,  and  is  governed  by  a  faltan,  who  i« 
likewife  fovcreign  of  Oubi  and  Ceram,  together  with  Go- 
ram.  This  monarch  has  a  penfion  from  the  Dutch,  either 
for  the  dellruelion  or  fupply  of  nutmegs  ;  but  he  is  other- 
wife  little  fubftrvient.  Bachian  rifes  into  woody  hills,  and 
through  the  idlcnefs  or  oppri-iVion  of  its  inhabitants,  is  fuf- 
fcred  to  become  wild  and  dcfert,  although  by  cultivation  it 
is  capable  ot  becoming  fertile  and  prodiifiive,  and  it  was 
reprefented  as  formerly  producing  the  btil  cloves  in  the  Mo- 
luccas. On  the  ihorcs,  as  in  moll  of  the  other  ides  of  this 
archipelago,  there  are  prodigious  rocks  of  coi-dl,  of  infinite 
variety  and  beauty.  Its  principal  town  is  Saboiigo  ;  it  is 
about  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has  a  burning  moun- 
tain. It  is  fituated  nearly  under  the  equinoctial  in  S.  lat. 
0°  25',  and  E.long.  izj'^  5'. 

BACHINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  idand  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  near  Smjriia,  according  to  Pliny  ;  called 
by  Livy,   Bachium. 

BACHMUT,  a  town  of  Ri-flia,  m  the  province  of 
Ekatcrinollav,  104  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Azof.  N.  lat.  48'' 
25'.     E.  long.  37^^44', 

BACHO,  a  rivcr  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Severn  near  Lanidlos,  in  Montgomeryiliire. 

BACKOLKZ,  or  V'onchotsch,  a  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  Sandomitz,  20  miles  (buth  of  Ra- 
dom. 

BACHOVIUS,  RuNiF.R,  '\xi  Biography,  a  German  ci- 
vilian, was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1544,  and  refided  at  Leip- 
fic,  where  he  fuffered  periecution  on  account  of  his  religious 
principles,  as  he  prolefled  attachment  to  the  doclrincs  of 
Calvin,  rather  than  to  thole  of  Luther.  Compelled  not 
only  to  refign  his  public  offices,  but  to  quit  Leipfic,  he  with- 
drew into  the  Palatinate,  and  found  in  the  cledor  a  gene- 
rous patron.  At  Heidelberg,  he  held  feveral  honourable 
and  lucrative  pults  till  his  death  in  1614.  In  a  Uicological 
3  K  tiact. 
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tVa^,  i'ntitled,  "  The  Catechifm  of  ihe  Palatinate,"  he  cited 
tlie  writings  of  the  fathers  in  defence  of  Calyinifm.  His 
fon,  of  the  f;\me  name,  was  profcfTor  of  civil  law  in  the 
univerfitv  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  filled  with  diftinguiHied 
reputation  for  more  than  20  years,  till  the  city  was  taken  by 
count  Tilly,  and  the  iiniverlity  was  diffolved  by  the  tleftor 
Palatine.  Upon  this  event,  he  quitted  Heidelberg;  but 
having  fuffered  many  difappointments  and  vexations  on  ac- 
count of  his  Proteitant  principles,  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  having  united  with  the  Catholic  church,  he  was 
reiVored  to  his  office  upon  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  univer- 
fity.  His  works,  bcfides  other  hw  trads,  are  "  Exercita- 
tiones  ad  partem  pofteriorem  Chihados  Fabri,"  publilhed  in 
1624,  folio  ;  "  De  Aftionibus,"  1626  ;  "  De  Pignoribus 
et  Hypothecis,"  1627;"  Difputationes  de  variis  Juris  Ci- 
vilis  Materiis,"  8vo.  Heidelberg,  1604;  and  "  In  Inititu- 
tionum  Juris  JulHniani  Libros  quatuor  Commentaiii,"  410. 
Trancf.  1628.      Gen.  Dicl.     Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

BACHSTELZE,  {IVqlfe  Bnchpijfc),  in  Ornithology, 
the  name  of  the  Motacilla  Alba,  or  white  wag-tail,  in 
Frifch.  Hid.  Birds. 

BACHU,  in  Geograph.     See  Baku. 

BACILLARIA,  in  Natural  injlury,  a  genus  of  Ver- 
mes Infiiforia  in  Gmelin's  Syft.  Nat.  of  which  only  a  fingle 
fpecies  is  defcribed,  viz.  paradoxa.  In  this  genus  the  body 
confifts  of  ilraw-like  cylinders  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  frequently  changes  its  diiefkion  and  arrangement.  Miill. 
Gmel.  &c. 

BACILLARIS,  a  fpecies  of  T/enia,  with  the  head 
rounded,  and  probofcis  pyriform  ;  joints  extremely  narrow, 
and  refembling  pieces  of  ftraw  placed  on  each  other.  Goeze. 
Infefts  the  inteftines  of  the  mole  ;  fize  of  a  very  fine  thread; 
neck  without  joints. 

BACILLI,  or  Baculi,  in  the  Materia  Metlica,  (ach 
compofitions  as  are  made  up  in  a  cylindrical  figure,  like  a 
flick  ;  thus  called  from  the  Latin  Laculus,  ajlajf.     Sec  Lo- 

iENGE. 

BACINET,  in  yfncient  Armour.     See  Bassinet. 

BACK.     See  Dorsum. 

Back  Bone.     See  Spine. 

Back,  in  the  Manege,  and  among  Farriers.  A  horfe's 
back  (hould  be  flraight,  not  hollow,  which  is  called  faddlc- 
bached;  horfes  of  this  kind  are  generally  light,  and  carry 
their  heads  high,  but  are  deficient  in  ftrength  and  fervice.  A 
horfe  with  a  weak  back  is  apt  to  ftumlile. 

In  the  French  riding-fchools,  to  mount  a  horfe  a  dos,  is 
to  mount  him  bare  backed,  without  a  faddle. 

Back,  in  Brewing,  a  large  flat  kind  of  tub  or  vefTel, 
wherein  the  wort  is  put  to  fland  and  cool  before  boihng. 

The  ingredients  of  beer  pafs  through  three  kinds  of 
vefTels. 

They  are  mafhed  in  one,  worked  in  another,  and  cooled 
in  a  third,  called  backs  or  coolers. 

To  gauge  a  Breiuer's  Back.  Mofl  backs  have  their 
fides  flraight ;  in  cafe,  however,  they  be  not,  but  make  either 
an  acute  or  obtufe  angle  with  the  bottom,  the  true  length 
and  breadth  mud  be  carefully  taken  in  the  middle  of  every 
inch  in  depth  -,  from  whence  the  area  may  be  found  upon 
every  tenth.  For  finding  the  area  of  the  back,  this  rule 
mufl  be  obferved,  to  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  divide  by  282  ;  which  gives  the  contents  in  ale  gallons. 

To  Jind  the  true  dip  of  a  Back.  Becaufe  backs  are  not 
placed  level,  but  Hoping,  for  conveniency  of  drawing  off 
the  wort  ;  therefore,  were  the  dip  taken  in  too  deep  a 
place,  the  fubjeft  would  be  wronged  ;  as  would  the  king, 
if  it  were  taken  in  too  (hallow  a  part  ;  to  guard  againfl 
which,  as  many  dips  as  are  thought  convenient  mufl  be 
taken  ;  thefe  being  added  together,  and  divided   by  the 
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number  of  dips,  will  give  a  mean  depth.  When  this  is 
done,  trial  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  back,  until 
one  is  found  which  anfwers  exactly  to  the  mean  depth  ;  let 
a  mark  or  notch  be  made  at  the  fide  of  the  back,  to  point 
it  out  as  the  true  dipping  place  ■iov  the  future. 

The  bottom  of  large  backs  ought  to  be  every  where 
equally  and  well  fupported,  to  fccure  them  from  warping, 
which  elfe  they  will  do,  more  and  more  as  they  grow  older. 
Thofe  who  make  backs  and  other  veffels  for  brewers, 
are  denominated  back-makers  ;  and  the  workrhanlliip  confills 
partly  of  carpentry  and  partly  of  cooperage. 

Back,  in  the  Dijlillery,  a  veffel  in  which  hquor  is  put  to 
be  fermented. 

Back,  or  Dutchman's  Cap,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
fmall  iflands  of  Scotland,  eleven  miles  fouth-eall  of  Coll. 

Back,  Iron,  is  a  large  plate  of  call  iron,  frequently  adorned 
with  figures  in  low  relievo,  intended  to  prcfcrve  the  flone- 
vvork  of  a  chimney-back,  and  to  refledl  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Back  a  Ship,  To,  in  Sea  Language  :  when  the  wind  is 
crofs,  or  nearly  off  (hore,  or  in  the  oppofite  direftion,  fhips 
will  always  back  by  the  miz8n  top-fail,  affiiled,  if  necelTary, 
by  the  mizen  flay -fail.  If  there  be  no  mizen  top -fail,  the 
main  top-fail  is  ufed.  In  backing,  always  keep  a  flight 
cable,  to  wind  the  fhip,  that  the  anchor  may  be  drawn  round. 
If  the  wind  be  not  fuiEcient  for  this  purpofe,  the  fliip  mufl 
be  hove  a-peak. 

Back  the  Anchor,  is  to  carry  out  a  fmall  anchor  a-head 
of  the  large  one,  in  order  to  fupport  it  in  bad  ground,  and 
to  prevent  its  loofening  or  coming  home. 

Back  a-Jlern,  in  rowing,  is  to  impel  the  boat  with  her 
flcrn  foremoll,  by  means  of  the  oars. 

Back  of  the  Pojl.     See  Stern-Po/?. 

Back  the  Sails,  is  to  put  them  in  a  fituation  that  will 
occafion  the  fliip  to  retreat  or  move  a-flern.  This  opera- 
tion, however,  is  only  performed  in  narrow  channels,  when 
a  fhip  is  carried  along  fideways  by  the  tide  or  current,  and 
flrives  to  avoid  any  thing  that  may  interrupt  her  progrefs, 
as  fhonls,  vefTcls  at  anchor.  Sec.  or  in  the  line  of  battle, 
when  a  fliip  would  put  herfelt  into  a  fituation  oppofite  to 
another  with  which  fhe  is  engaged. 

BACKBEROND,  or  Backberend,  in  Laiu  llYiters, 
denotes  a  criminal  caught  can-)-ing  ofl  fomething  on  his 
back. 

In  this  fenfe  Brafton  ufes  it  for  a  fpecies  of  what  the 
civilians  call  manifell  ihtit,  furtum  nwnfejlurn. 

In  the  Forejl  Laivs,  backberond  is  one  of  the  four  cir- 
cumllanccs,  or  cafes,  wherein  a  foreller  may  arreft  the  body 
of  an  offender  againfl  vert  or  venifon  in  the  forefl.  The 
others  srejlahle-jland,  d»g-dranjo,  and  lloody-lyand. 

BACK-^o/7?-(/,  in  Maritime  Affairs,  is  of  a  femicircular 
figure,  placed  tranfverfely  in  the  after-part  of  a  boat,  like 
the  back  of  a  chair,  to  recline  againfl  while  fitting  in  the 
flernflieets. 

BACKELEYS,  in  Zoology,  a  denomination,  derived 
from  backeley,  which  in  the  Hottentot  language  fignifies 
•war,  and  given  by  the  Hottentots  to  thofe  oxen  which 
they  train  for  war  and  ufe  with  fuccefs,  as  the  Indians  em- 
ploy the  elephants  in  their  combats.  In  all  their  armies 
there  are  confiderable  troops  of  thefe  oxen,  which  are 
eafily  governed,  and  which  are  let  loofe  by  the  chief,  when 
a  proper  opportunity  occurs.  They  inflautly  dart  with  im- 
petuofity  on  the  enemy  ;  flriking  with  their  horns,  kicking, 
and  trampling  under  their  feet  every  thing  that  oppofes 
their  fury.  By  running  furioufly  into  the  ranks  and  put- 
ting them  into  diforder,  they  prepare  an  eafy  viftory  for 
their  maflers.  Thefe  animals  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
guarding  the  flocks.  At  the  fmallefl  fignal  from  the  keeper, 
they  collect  and  bring  back  thofe  that  wander ;  and  they 
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alfo  run  wit'i  great  fury  upon  flranj^crs,  and  ferve  to  fcciirt 
the  flocks  and  herds  againil  the  attacks  of  the  bufchics, 
or  robbers  of  cattle.  Every  kraal  has  at  lead  fix  of  thefe 
baclccleys,  which  are  chofen  from  among  the  fierccll  oxen  ; 
and  after  they  have  been  duly  trained,  they  diilinguilh  friends 
from  enemies,  underftand  fignals,  and  obey  the  voice  of 
their  mailer.  If  a  llranger,  and  particularly  an  European, 
{liould  approach  the  cattle,  without  being  accompanied  by 
a  Hottentot,  his  life  would  be  in  great  danger.  Thefe 
backelevs  would  foon  run  round  him  at  full  gallop,  and  if 
not  protefted  by  the  fhepherds,  by  fire  arms,  or  bv  fudderlv 
climbing  a  tree,  his  dcftrucfion  would  be  inevitable.  Kolbe, 
Voyage  and  Dtfcription  du  cap  de  Bo:mc  Efpurancc,  cited 
bv  Buffon,  vol.  vi.   p.  184.  ed.  Smellic. 

BACKER,  or  Barker,  Jaque?.,  in  Biography,  an  hifto- 
rical  painter  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1530,  and  received 
iiiftruCtion  from  his  father:  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  refidcd  in  the  houfe  of  Jacopo  Palermo,  a  pi£ture-dea!er, 
who,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  avarice,  kept  him  in- 
ccffantly  employed,  and  difpoftd  of  his  pictures  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  much  admired  and  fetched  a  high  price  ; 
whilft  the  artift  himfelf  was  continued  in  an  obfcure  and 
deprcfled  condition.  He  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  clean  hght 
manner  of  pencihng,  and  a  very  pleafmg  tint  of  colour. 
He  died  in  1560.     Pilkington. 

Backer,  or  Bakhr,  yacob,  a  painter  of  portrait  and 
hillory,  was  born  at  Harlingen,  in  1609,  but  refided  chiefly 
at  Amfterdam  ;  where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
cxtraordinar}'  painter,  particularly  of  portraits,  which  he 
executed  with  ftrength,  Ipirit,  and  a  graceful  refcmblance. 
He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  expedition,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  painted  the  half-length  portrait  of  a  lady  in  one  day, 
though  he  adorned  the  figure  with  rich  drapery,  and  feveral 
ornamental  jewels.  He  fucceeded  alfo  in  painting  hiftorical 
fnbjefts ;  and  in  this  ftyle  his  pifture  of  Cimon  and  Iphi- 
genia  has  b^en  much  extolled  by  connoilfeurs.  In  defign- 
in<T  academy  figures,  his  expreffion  was  fo  jufl,  and  his  out- 
line fo  correct,  that  he  obtained  the  prize  from  all  his  com- 
petitors ;  and  his  works  are  bought  up  at  very  high  prices 
in  the  Low  Countries.  His  capital  pifture  of  the  Lad 
Judgment,  prefer\-ed  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Amfterdam,  is  well  defigned  and  well  coloured.  He  died 
in  1 65 1  ;    or,  according  to  Defcamps,  in  l64r.  Filkington. 

BACKEREEL,  called  Bacouep.elli,  William,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Rubens,  at  the 
fame  time  with  Vandyck.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
exercife  of  their  profeffion,  Backcreel  was  deemed  httlc,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  Vandyck  ;  as  appears  from  the  Works  of  the 
former  in  the  church  of  the  Auguftin  monks  at  Antwerp, 
■where  thefe  tvpo  greatartifts  painted  as  competitors  ;  and  each 
poffeffing  a  mode  peculiar  to  himfelf,  the  fuperiority  was 
not  determined  in  favour  of  either.  Backereel,  by  the  ex- 
ercife of  his  poetical  talents,  and  particularly  by  his  fatiies 
againft  the  Jefuits,  incuncd  the  perfecution  of  this  power- 
ful fraternity,  and  by  their  perfecution,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  Antwerp,  fo  that  his  country  was  deprived  of  the 
honour  which  muft  have  accrued  to  it  from  his  perform- 
ances as  a  painter.  In  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  there 
were  feven  or  eight  eminent  painters,  of  the  name  of  Backe- 
reel.    Pilkington. 

BACK-Ga»!«ion,  a  game  played  with  dice  and  tables,  to 
be  learned  only  by  obfervation  and  praftice.  This  game  is 
faid  to  have  been  invented  in  Wales,  in  the  period  preceding 
the  cooqueil,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  two  Welfti 
words,  bach,  little,  and  cammon,  battle.  Glofl".  ad  Leges 
Wallicas,  a  voc.  Tawlbwrdd,  cited  by  Henry,  vol.  iv.  p.  404. 
Svo. 
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VikciiHed-cer,  in  Jgriculturt,  a  m;cl:iiie  long  uf=d  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  partu  ubrly  in  Hampfliire,  Wilt- 
fliire,  and  SulFcx,  for  winnowirg  corn.  An  improvti 
coiillruaion  of  this  machine,  iilullraltd  by  a  figure,  wa« 
propofcd  by  Dr.  HaL's  in  the  year  1747, 'which,  he  fays, 
will  not  only  render  it  tit  for  winnowing  com  fooncr  and 
better  than  by  any  other  means  hitherto  ufed,  but  alfo  for 
clearing  it  of  the  fmall  corn,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut-balls,  &c. 
to  fnch  pcrfedion,  as  to  make  it  proper  for  iced-corii.  See 
Hales's  lifts  of  Ventilators,  partii.   p.  247,  &c. 

B.-\CKHUY.SEN,  Ludolph,  in  Bio^'Bphy,zn  eminent 
painter  of  (hips,  fta-picces,  and  fea-por:s,  was  bom  at 
Embden,  in  1 631,  and  after  receiving  early  inftruftion  from 
Albert  Van  Everdingen,  acquired  his  principal  knowledge 
by  frequenting  the  painting-rocms  of  great  mailers,  anii 
particularly  Henry  Dnibbels,  and  obferving  their  variout 
methods  of  touching  and  colouring.  His  improvemerit  was 
very  conCdcrable,  and  his  drawings  were  in  fuch  eftimation, 
that  feveral  of  them  were  purchafcd  at  100  florins  a-piece. 
Whilft  he  was  painting,  his  mind  was  fo  much  engaged,  that 
he  would  not  allow  his  moll  intimate  friends  to  have  accefs 
to  him,  leafl  his  ideas  fhould  be  interrupted.  He  {ludied 
nature  with  fingiiiar  attention  in  all  her  forms  ;  in  gales, 
calms,  ftorms,  clouds,  rocks,  ikies,  lights,  and  (hadows  ;  and 
he  exprefL'd  c\'ery  fubjecl  with  fo  fwcet  a  pencil,  and  fucli 
a  degree  of  tranfparence  and  luftre,  as  placed  him  above  all 
the  artiils  of  his  time  in  that  ftyle,  the  younger  Van- 
dervejde  excepted.  It  was  his  frequent  cuftom  to  go  out 
to  fea  in  a  ftorm,  in  order  te  ftore  his  mind  with  grand 
images,  directly  deduced  from  nature  ;  and  at  the  moment 
of  his  landing,  he  flew  to  his  palette,  that  the  traces  of 
thofe  incidents  which  had  occurred  might  not  be  obliterated 
by  delay.  Backhuylcn  perfectly  undcrftood  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-icuio  :  and  he  was  thus  able  to  give 
uncom.mon  force  and  beauty  to  his  objects.  He  alfo  ftriCtly 
obferved  the  truth  of  pcrfpcAive,  in  the  dillances  of  his 
vcffels,  the  receding  of  the  grounds  on  the  fliores,  and  the 
different  buildings,  which  he  defcribtd  in  the  fea-ports.  His 
works  may  be  eafily  diilinguiflied  by  an  obfen'ant  eye, 
from  the  freedom  and  neatncfs  of  his  touch;  from  the 
clcarnefs,  and  natural  agitation  or  quiefcence  of  the  water  ; 
from  a  peculiar  tint  in  his  clouds  and  Ikies  ;  and  alto  from 
the  exact  proportions  of  his  fiiips,  and  the  gracefuluefi  of 
their  pofition. 

For  a  pi(5ture,  exhibiting  a  multitude  of  veCTcls,  and  a 
view  of  the  city  at  a  diftance,  he  received  from  the  burgo- 
marters  of  Amilerdam  1300  guilders,  and  a  confiderable 
prcfent ;  and  this  pidture  was  afterwards  given  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  placed  it  in  the  Louvre.  No  painter  was 
ever  more  honoured  by  the  vifits  of  kings  and  princes 
than  Backhuyfen  ;  the  king  of  Pruflia  was  one  of  their 
number  ;  and  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  took  delight  in 
feeing  him  at  work,  and  often  endeavoured  to  draw,  after 
vefTcls  which  he  iiad  defigned.  He  was  remarkably  affidu- 
ous  ;  and  yet  the  number  of  pictures  which  he  finifhed,  and 
the  exquifite  manner  in  which  they  are  painitd,  are  allo- 
nifliing.     He  died  in  1709.     Pilkington. 

BACKING  a  Colt,  in  the  Manr^e,  the  operation  of 
breaking  him  to  the  faddle,  or  bringing  him  to  endure  a  rider. 
To  back  a  colt,  they  ufually  take  him  into  ploughed 
ground,  trot  him  a  while,  to  rid  him  of  his  wantonncfs  j 
then  having  one  ilay  to  his  head,  and  govern  the  chaffing- 
rein,  the  mailer  mounts  his  back,  not  fuddenly,  but  by 
degrees,  firll  making  feveral  offers,  or  half-rifings  :  when  he 
bears  thefe  patiently,  he  mounts  in  eamell,  and  fettles  in  his 
place,  chcrilhing  him,  &c. 

Backing    l/urran.'t,  in  Law,   denotes   the   figning  of 
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fnch  as  liave  been  ilTuedbya  juftice  of  the  peace  in  one 
county,  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  in  another  county,  which 
\s  neceffary  bf-fore  they  can  be  executed  there.  Tliis 
yraftice,  which  had  lo'n^  prevailed  witiiout  law,  is  au- 
ihorifed  by  llatutes  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  and  24  Geo.  II. 
C.55.  And  now,  by  ftatutc  13  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  any 
V  arrant  for  apprehending  an  Erglifh  offender,  who  may 
have  efcaped  into  Scotland,  and  vice  vsr/u,  may  be  endoiled 
and  executed  l)y  the  local  magiftrates,  and  the  offender  con- 
veyed back  to  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  which 
fuch  oHeiice  was  committed. 

Back-AWj-.      See  Nail. 

BiiCK-Ptiiii.'itig,  is  iifed  by  fome  for  the  art  of  parting  of 
prints  and  other  dtfifrns  crf-glafs. 

The  art  conlilh  chiefly  in  laying  the  print  upon  a  piece 
of  crown-glafs,  of  fnch  a  fiv.e  as  i'lts  the  print.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  print  mull  be  fotiked  in  clean  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  if  it  be  on  very  llrong,  clofc,  and  hard  gum- 
med paper  ;  but  if  on  a  foft,  fpongy  paper,  two  hours 
will  fometimcs  be  fufficient.  The  piftuie,  being  well 
foaked,  muft  be  laid  between  four  (beets  of  paper,  two 
over  and  two  under  it,  that  the  moifture  may  be  drawn 
out  of  it.  Inllead  of  foaking  the  print,  it  may  be  rolled 
up  and  boiled  for  about  two  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  in  water ;  and  this  mode 
■will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  foaking  it.  In  the  mei'n 
■while,  let  the  glafs  upon  which  th.e  print  is  to  be  laid  be 
warmed  at  the  fire  ;  then  with  a  hog's-hair  brufh  dipped 
in  melted  Strafburg  turpentine,  fpread  the  turpentine 
fmoothly  and  evenly  on  the  glafs.  Then  lay  the  print  upon 
the  glafs,  rubbing  it  gently  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that 
it  may  lie  clofe.  With  the  finger,  rub  off  the  paper  from 
the  back  fide  of  the  print,  till  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the 
print,  like  a  thin  film  left  upon  the  glafs,  and  fct  it  afide 
to  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  varnifh  it  over  with  fome  white 
tranfparent  varnilh,  that  the  print  may  be  feen  through 
it,  which  is  now  fit  for  painting. 

Having  prepared  a  variety  of  oil  colours,  which  muft  be 
ground  very  tine,  and  tempered  vei-y  ft  iff,  lay  fuch  colours 
on  the  tranfparent  print  as  each  particular  part  requires, 
the  mailer-lines  of  the  print  guiding  the  pencil ;  and  thus 
tach  colour  will  appear  fair  to  the  eye  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  glafs,  and  look  almoft  as  well  as  a  painted  piece,  if  it  be 
done  neatly.  The  Ihadows  of  the  print  are  generally  fuf- 
ficient for  the  (hadow  of  every  colour;  but  if  it  be  defired 
to  give  a  (hadow  by  the  pencil,  the  (haJows  ibould  be  laid 
on  firll,  and  the  other  colours  afterward.  The  chief  care 
to  be  ufed  in  this  part  of  the  work,  is  that  of  laying  the 
colours  on  thick  enough,  that  they  may  be  ftruck  plainly 
through  the  glafs. 

3^-CK-Rivcr,  in  Gnogmphy.     See  Baltimore. 

BACKS,  among  dealers  in  leatlier,  denote  the  thickeft 
and  bell  tanned  hides,  ufed  chiefly  for  foks  of  (hoes.     See 

Bl'TTS. 

Backs  of  a  H':p.     See  Hip. 

B\C¥.JlaJf,  in  Nav'gati'jii,  an  inftrument,  by  the  French 
called  the  En^lif}  quadrant.  It  was  invented  by  captain 
Davis,  about  the  ye^r  i5yo;  and  is  of  good  ufe  in  taking 
the  fun's  altitude  at  fea.  It  confills  of  three  vanes,  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  of  two  concentric  arches  {Plate  1.  Navigation, 
fg.  2.)  ;  the  vane  at  A,  culled  the  horizon-vane;  that  at 
B,  '.he  (hade-vane  ;  and  that  at  C,  the  Jight-vane.  The 
lefT  arch  B  (or  ED)  is  of  60  degrees,  and  that  of  C  (or 
FG)  of  30  degrees. 

T.  ufe  the  hack.faff.  The  (hadow-vane  B  is  fet  upon  the 
60  arc  h,  to  an  even  de^rr-.-  of  I'oir.c  latitude,  Ljfs  by  10  or 
Jj  dejjiecs  than  )ou  jud^jC  the  complement  of  the  fun's  al- 


titude will  be  ;  the  horizon  vane  is  put  on  st  A,  and  the 
litfht-vane  on  the  30  arch  FG  :  the  obferver's  back  being 
then  turned  to  the  fun  (whence  the  name  of  hack  flag,  or 
bachquadmnt'),  he  lifts  up  the  inftrument,  and  looks  through 
the  iiglit-vanc,  raifing  or  (ailing  the  quadrant,  till  the  (hadow 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  Ihade-vane  (all  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  flit  of  the  horizon  vane  ;  and  then  if  he  can  fee  the 
horizon  througli  the  laid  (lit,  the  obfervation  is  well  made  ; 
but  if  the  fea  appear  inllead  of  the  horizon,  the  fight  vane 
muft  be  moved  lower  towards  F  ;  if  the  (ley  appear,  it  muft 
be  moved  upward  towards  G,  and  thus  tried  till  it  comes 
right  :  then  he  obferves  how  many  degrees  and  minutes  are 
cut  by  that  edge  of  the  figtit-vane  which  anfwers  to  the 
fight-hole,  and  to  them  adds  the  degrees  cut  by  the  upper 
edge  of  the  ftiade-vane  :  the  fum  is  the  fun's  diltance  from 
the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  his  altitude.  To  find  the 
fun's  meridian,  or  greateil  altitude  on  any  day,  continue 
the  obfervation  as  long  as  the  altitude  is  found  to  increafe, 
■which  you  will  perceive  by  the  appearance  of  the  fea,  in- 
llead of  the  horizon,  removing  the  fight-vane  lower  ;  but 
when  you  perceive  the  fl<y  appear  inllead  of  the  horizon, 
the  altitude  is  diniinilhed  ;  therefore,  defill  from  farther  ob- 
fervation at  that  time,  and  add  the  degrees  upon  the  60 
arch  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  upon  the  30  areh,  and  the 
fum  is  the  zenith  dittance,  or  co-altitude  of  the  iun's  upper 
limb. 

And  becaufe  it  is  the  zenith  diftance,  or  co-altitude  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  and  not  the  centre,  that  is  given 
by  the  q.;adrant,  in  oblerving  by  the  upper  edge  of  the 
(hade-vane,  add  16  minutes,  the  fun's  femidiameter,  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  your  oblervation,  and  the  fum  is  the 
true  zenith  diftance  of  the  fun's  centre.  If  you  obferve  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  (hadow  of  the  (hade-vane,  then  the 
lower  limb  of  the  fun  gives  the  (hado-.v  ;  and,  therefore, 
you  muft  fubtradl  16  minutes  from  what  the  inftrument 
gives  :  but  confidering  the  height  of  the  obferver  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  which  is  cemmonly  between  16  and  20 
feet,  you  may  take  5  or  6  minutes  from  the  16  minutes, 
and  make  the  allowance  but  of  10  minutes  or  12  minutes, 
to  be  added  inllead  ot  16  minutes. 

Mr.  FlamfteeJ  contrived  a  glafs  lens,  or  double  convex, 
to  be  plactd  in  the  middle  of  tiie  Ihadc-vane,  which  makes 
a  final]  bright  Ipot  on  the  flit  of  the  horizon-vane,  inltead 
of  the  (hade  ;  which  is  a  great  improvemtnt,  it  the  glafs  be 
truly  made  ;  lor,  by  this  means,  the  inftrument  may  be 
ufed  in  hazy  weather,  and  a  much  more  accurate  oblerva- 
tion made  in  clear  weather  than  could  be  by  the  (hadow. 

The  theory  of  this  quadiant  is  very  iiiuUigible  :  for  the 
line  AC  being  horizontal,  the  arc  _/GC  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  lun  above  the  horizon  ;  but  this  arc  _/"GC  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arcs  BE  +  GC  ;  ai.d  tjie  arc  if^ 
=;  90''  =;  the  altitude  and  zenith  diftance  taken  together  ; 
coniequently  the  Zenith  Oillancc  ;;=.  the  arcs  _/</ -f-  CF  = 
DB  i-  CF. 

When  the  horizon  is  obfcured  by  hazy  weather,  Davis's 
quadrant  is  of  no  uie  j  a:iu  this  often  octafions  dillrefling 
conlequences.  ^lea^]S  have  therefore  been  louglit  for  to 
remedy  this  defedt.  Mr.  Hadlcy  has  recommei  ded  and  de- 
Icribed  a  (pirit  level  for  this  purpofe.  Mr.  Leigh  propoled 
to  fix  a  water-Lvel  to  the  qujdiant  ;  and  he  has  likewife 
given  the  defcription  and  uie  ol  an  apparatus  to  be  E-Ued  to 
this  inftrument,  eonfilluig  ot  a  meicuriai  level,  >■•  nich  he 
prefers,  with  realon,  to  a  water-level.  Set  i  lul.  Tranf. 
N"'430,  &c.  or  Martyn's  Abr.  vol.  vr.i.  p^j7,36o,&c. 

It  h<!S  been  obferved,  that  cue  ^r^ui  objection  againft 
thi^  in!tr;uneiit  is  the  tieiui  le  and  lime  lult  in  (lieiing  the 
li^ht-viiiie   upwaiU  or  Uowuvvaid;  winch  louietimes  cannot 
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convfnieiitly  be  done  without  taking  tlie  quadrant  from  the 
eye,  by.  wliich  an  opportunity  may  be  lod  for  making  the 
oblervation.  But  thi<  dcfeft  is  eafiiy  removed  by  liav7ng  a 
long  index  or  ruler  fitted  to  the  q.ia'drant  ;  one  end  movinjr 
round  the  centre  to  which  the  horizon-vane  is  fixed,  and 
having  the  fi>^ht-vane  fixed  to  the  other  end.  Bv  this  con- 
trivance the  fijht  vane  may  be  readily  raifcd  higlier,  or  low. 
ered,  by  the  motion  of  the  index  about  its  centre;  and  this 
may  be  done  without  taking  the  inrtrumeut  from  the  eye. 
See  Quadrant. 

BACK-S/jys  of  a  Ship,  are  ropes  be!ongin£f  to  the  main- 
mail  and  fore-maft,  and  the  m^lls  belonging  to  the-n,  ferv- 
ing  to  keep  them  from  pitching  forwards,  or  overboard. 
See  Stays. 

'h:\CV.-Stays,  TraveUin^,  are  ufed  in  bad  weather  to  fup- 
port  the  fore  and  main-top  mails  ;  they  fp'ice  into  a  fpan, 
round  the  topni^ift,  under  the  parrel,  and  let  up  in  the 
chain,  w'th  a  luff-tackle,  to  an  eye-bolt.  They  travel  up 
and  down  the  tnp-maft  occafionaliy  with  tricing  lines  that 
fplice  into  a  thimtile,  on  er.ch  fide  of  the  fpan,  and  through 
blocksftized  to  the  top-mall  trelUe-trees,  and  lead  into  thetop. 

BACK-/y''or;n,  a  na-r.e  g'ven  by  Sp',r!finen  to  a  difcafe  very 
Conim.)n  among  hawks,  and  called  <\\{oJila:i:!er ;  which  fee. 

BACO,  in  G'igraphy,  the  capital  of  Mindoro,  one  of 
the  Philippine  ifla  .ds,  where  the  Alcaide,  or  governor,  re- 
fides.  Its  environs  are  well  watered  by  fprings  proceeding 
from  mountains  covered  with  farfapariila.      See  Mindoro. 

BACOBA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
call    the  banana  tree,  or  mufafrudu  Irev'ior't.      Pifo. 

BACOFEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bolcflaw,  five  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Jung  Buntzlau. 

BACON,  fwine's  ftefh,  faked,  and  dried  in  the  chimnev. 
Writers  on  this  branch  ot  ceconomics  give  rules  for  the 
hanging,  the  faking,  and  curing  of  bacon,  larding  with 
bacon,   &c. 

This  appears  to  be  in  general  an  extremely  improper  and 
Bnwholefome  aliment,  elpccially  for  people  who  do  not  ufe 
great  exercife;  for  thofe  who  do  nav  almoll  cat  any  thing 
without  injury.  Swine's  flefh,  confidcred  as  an  aliment,  is 
none  of  the  beft  ;  and  when  hardened  by  fait,  and  dried  by 
fmoke,  it  is  rendered  more  indigeftible,  and  in  conftquence 
of  that,  productive  of  obftruftions  in  a  very  great  degree. 
We  may  add,  that  the  fat  of  bacon  frequently  becomes  ran- 
cid and  acrimonious,  and  often  even  excoiiatcs  the  mouth 
and  throat. 

Y^ACQS  Sward,  denotes  the  thick  outer  (Ivin  taken  off 
the  lard  or  fat.  Old  hilforians  and  law  writers  Ip.'ak  ol 
the  firv'tce  of  the  bacon,  a  cultom  in  the  manor  of  Whiche- 
novre  in  Stalfordfhire,  and  priory  of  Dunmow  in  EfTex  ;  in 
the  former  of  which  places,  by  an  ancient  ^rnmt  of  the  lord, 
a  flitch  of  bacon,  with  half  a  quarter  of  wheat,  was  to  be 
given  to  every  married  couple,  who  could  fwear,  that  havmg 
been  married  a  year  and  a  day,  they  would  never  within  that 
time  have  once  exchanged  their  mate  for  any  other  perfon 
on  earth,  however  richer,  fairer,  or  the  like.  But  they  were 
to  bring  two  of  their  neighbours  to  fwear  with  them,  that 
they  believed  they  fwore  the  truth.  On  this,  the  lord  of 
another  neighbouring  manor,  of  Rudlow,  was  to  find  a  horfc 
faddled,  and  a  fack  to  carry  the  bounty  in,  with  drums 
and  trumpets,  as  far  as  a  day's  journey  out  of  the  manor  :  all 
the  tenants  of  the  ma :'or  being  fummoned  to  attend,  and 
pay  fervice  to  the  bacon.     Plott's  Hill.  Staff,  c.  x. 

The  bacon  of  D.inm;iv,  riril  credcd  under  Henry  HI. 
was  on  much  the  fame  footing  ;  orly  the  tenor  of  tlie  oath 
was,  that  the  part-es  had  never  once  repented,  or  wilhcd 
thtmfilves  unmarried  again,      lb.  c.  x.    fed.  So. 

Bacon,  Robert,  in  Bl^^ra^h,  an  ilnjjhih  divine  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  was  bom  about  the  year  1 168,  completed 
his  tducatio.i  at  Paris,  ard  returning  to  Oxford,  where  he 
had  commenced  his  Ihidies,  read  lectures  in  divinity,  and  be- 
came a  famous  preacher.  In  one  cf  his  fermons,  preached 
at  Oxford,  in  1233,  befc-e  Henry  III.,  he  reproved  the  king 
for  his  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  faithfully  informed  him, 
tliat  lliis  was  the  principal  caife  of  the  difcontci:t  which 
prevniled  among  his  fubjeCts.  Such  was  the  imprtflion  niadc 
bv  this  addrefs,  that  the  king  is  faid  to  have  difcovertd  a 
d:fp  jfition  to  hfuen  to  the  complaints  of  his  nobles.  Bacon 
was  favo-red  with  the  friendfhip  and  patror^age  of  Edmu.d 
Rich,  called  St.  Edmund,  arclibilhop  of  Canter'our\' ;  a.d 
after  his  deceafe,  in  1240,  wrote  his  life.  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  feveral  commentaries,  fermons,  and  lectures.  Some 
have  fuppofcd  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Roger  Bjcon;  but  as  R-obcct  died  in  1248,  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  Roger  was  not  born  till  the  year  1 2 14,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  brothers.      Biog.  Brit. 

Bacon,  Roger,  a  celebrated  Erglilh  monk  of  the  Fraricif- 
can  order,  was  born  at  Ilchcllerin  Somerfct.hire,  in  the  year 
1214,  and  at  an  early  age  received  the  rudiments  of  kaniing 
and  Icience  at  Oxford,  where  he  profccuted  his  ftudies  with 
an  ardour  and  fuccefs  which  fecured  to  him  the  patrenage 
and  friendthip  of  the  moll  eminent  men  in  that  univerfity. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  wc  may  reckon  Robert  Grouthead, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  indebted, 
and  of  whom  he  fpeaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  ; 
Edmund  Rich,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  William  Shir- 
wood,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  ;  and  R'chard  Kifhacre,  who 
was  a  dillinguilhed  ledlurer  in  the  fciences  bcth  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris.  Having  fpent  fome  years  at  Oxford  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  languages,  logic,  mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  philofophy,  he  removed,  according  to  the  cullom 
of  that  age,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  dill  nguilhed  both  by  his 
alfijuity  and  improvement,  and  where,  in  token  of  his  ac- 
knowledged eminence  in  literature  and  fciencc,  he  received 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  theology.  While  he  was  in  France, 
or  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  the  year  1 240,  he 
took  the  monallic  habit  in  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  with 
a  view  of  purfuing  his  lludies  and  refearches  with  the  greater 
advantage,  he  fettled  at  Oxford.  Such  was  the  efteem  in 
which  he  w  aj  generally  held,  and  fo  high  were  the  expecta- 
tions which  his  contemporaries  entertained  of  the  benefits 
that  would  refu't  to  fcience  from  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and 
the  affiduity  of  his  application,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  gene- 
rous contributions,  to  colledl  books,  toconllruct  infiruments, 
and  to  profecute  his  experiments,  during  a  courfe  of  twenty 
years,  at  an  expence  of  2000I.,  which,  confidering  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  was  a  very  large  fum.  His  growing  fame, 
however,  excited  envy  ;  and  the  monks  of  his  own  i.rdcr  in- 
dull  rioullv  circulated  a  report,  that  he  held  converfe  with 
evil  fpirits,  and  praiMiled  magical  arts.  His  enemies  fo  far 
prevailed,  that,  under  a  pretence  of  dangerous  innovations, 
tending  to  dilhirb  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  Bacon 
was  attempting  to  introduce,  he  was  reltrained  from  read- 
ing leilurc-  to  the  young  lludeiits  in  the  univcrfitv  ;  and  at 
length  fo  clofely  confined  as  to  be  debarred  from  all  intcr- 
ciiurfe  with  his  friends,  and  from  receiving  a  neceflary  fupply 
cf  food.  The  prelates  and  the  monks,  lays  Bacon  himlclf 
(Epift.  ad  Ckm.  IV.),  were  afraid  left  his  own  writings 
fhcu'.d  extend  beyond  the  limits  ef  his  convent,  and  be  feen 
by  any  h  fides  toemftlves  and  the  pope.  But  other  circum- 
llances  had  contributed  to  excite  againll  Bacou  the  fpirit  of 
perfecution.  i  le  had  ccnfured  ihe  clergy,  on  account  both 
of  the'r  ignorance  and  immorality  ;  he  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  hilhop  Grouthead,  who  h  id  written  a  letter  of 
repioof  to  pope  Innocent  IV.   and   declared  10  his  confi- 
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dential  affociates,  that  in  his  judgment  the  pope  was  antl- 
chri'.l ;  and  he  himfclf  had  written  freely  to  the  pope,  con- 
cerning the  necellity  of  a  reformation.  The  efforts  of  ma- 
levolence, whatever  might  have  been  the  real  or  pretended 
caufes  from  which  they  originated,  could  not  deprive  this 
great  man  of  the  efteem  and  refpedt  to  which  his  diftin- 
gnilhed  talents  and  charafter  entitled  him.  Such  was  the 
high  opinion  entertained  by  the  cardinal  biOiop  of  Sabina, 
who  was  the  pope's  legate  in  England,  of  his  genius  and 
merit,  that  he  requefled  from  him  a  ccmpltte  copy  of  all 
his  works.  As  he  was  reftrained,  by  the  prohibition  of  his 
own  fraternity,  from  communicating  any  of  his  works  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  he  at  firtt  declined  complying  with  tlie 
cardinal's  reqneft;  but  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  cardinal- 
legate  was  railed  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  uudcr  the  name 
of  Clement  IV.  he  fignified  to,  him  by  letter  his  readincfs 
to  perform  what  his  holinefs  had  deftrtd ;  and  the  pope 
affured  him  of  protedion  againft  any  interference  of  his  own 
order.  Bacon  immediately  began  to  colled,  arrange,  and 
improve  the  pieces  he  had  already  written,  and  having  di- 
gelled  them  into  one  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Opus 
Majus"  (the  greater  work),  he  fent  it  to  the  pope,  in  the 
year  1267,  by  a  fpecial  meffengtr,  whofe  name  was  John  of 
Paris,  and  who  was  his  own  favourite  difciple.  This  John 
of  Paris  was  a  poor  boy,  of  prom'ifmg  talents,  taken  by 
Bacon  under  his  tuition,  in  order  to  try  by  experience  the 
efficacy  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  inftruftion;  and,  as  the  re- 
fult  of  it,  he  obferves,  "  that  there  was  no  room  to  conceive 
any  high  notions  of  the  perftftion  of  human  wifdom,  when 
it  was  poffible,  in  a  year's  time,  to  teach  a  young  man  all 
that,  with  the  utmofl  indiiflry  and  application,  a  zealous 
inquirer  after  knowledge  was  able  either  to  acquire  or  to 
difcover  in  the  fpace  of  twenty,  or  even  forty  years."  (See 
Opus  Majus,  p.  29,  and  Jebb's  Preface.)  The  pope  was 
fo  gratified  with  the  prcfcnt  of  this  learned  work,  that  it 
orocured  for  Bacon  extraordinary  favour  and  encouragement 
m  his  ftudies. 

With  the  life  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  Clement  IV. 
terminated  the  tranquillity  of  this  philofopher;  for  in  1278, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  III.  and  with  the  iandion 
of  his  authority,  Jerom  de  Efculo,  or  de  Afcoli,  genertd  of 
tile  Francifcan  order,  prohibited  the  reading  of  his  works, 
and  fentenced  him  to  imprilonment.  The  pretended  caule 
of  this  feverity  has  been  fought  by  fome  writers  in  trads  of 
Bacon  on  necromancy,  atlrology,  and  alchemy  ;  but  the 
true  reafon  w-as  mod:  probably  that  dread  of  innovation 
which  Bacon's  improvements  in  fcience  caufcd  in  the  minds  of 
bigotted  or  intcrelled  perfons.  Bacon  continued  in  prifon  for 
ten  years  ;  but  upon  the  acceflion  of  Jerom  de  Efculo  to  the 
papal  fee,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  IV.,  he  attempted 
to  concihat"  the  favour  of  the  pope,  by  prefenting  to  him  a 
treatife  "  On  the  Means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old 
'  Age;"  but  his  endeavours  feem  to  have  been  ineffedual,  as 
he  ftill  remained  in  prifon,  and  was  not  releafcd  till  about 
the  latter  end  of  this  pontificate,  when  fome  Englilh  noble- 
men interceded  in  his  .''avour,  and  obtained  for  him  his  li- 
berty. Upon  his  return  to  Oxlord,  he  wrote,  at  the  requeil 
of  his  friends,  "  A  Compendium  of  Theology,"  of  whiL4i 
a  copy  is  preferved  in  the  Royal  library.  This  work  appears, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
1291  ;  and  as  additions  were  afterwards  made  to  it,  it  is 
hence  inferred  that  the  author  lived  till  the  year  1292,  or 
the  fcvcnty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  learned  editor  of 
his  "Opus  Majus"  dates  his  death  in  1294;  but  Anthony 
Wood,  from  two  MSS.  which  he  mentions,  fixes  the  time  of 
it  to  the  nth  of  June,  1292  ;  and  Dr.  Freind  acquiefces  in 
this  opinion.     He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  tranquillity,  in  the 
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college  of  his  order,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  their 
church.  Tradition  reports,  that  in  order  to  prevent  t!)e 
uncafincfs  occafioned  by  his  enemies,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life,  and  while  he  was  prolecutiug  his  Ihidics,  and  per- 
forming his  experiments  atBrazen-nofe  hall  at  Oxford,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  ft-om  the  univerfity  into  a  folitary  place, 
called  to  this  day  "  Friar  Bacon's  Study  :"  and  Mr.  Hearne 
informs  us,  that  he  fomctimes  retired  in  the  fummer  to  Sun- 
ning V/ell. 

When  we  contemplate  the  extraordinary  powers  and  at- 
tainments of  Bacon,  and  review  the  important  and  ufeful 
difcoveries  that  were  made  by  him  in  various  branches  of 
fcience,  and  compare  them  with  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed  that  he  was  diilinguidied  by 
the  title  of  "  doitor  uiirabilis,"  or  wonderful  dottor;  what- 
ever might  be  the  reafons  which  induced  the  monks  of  his 
order  thus  to  difcriminate  him.  With  rcfped  to  hi."  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  learning,  it  appears  that  he  was  perfcd  maf- 
ter  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  ti:at  he  had 
Uudied  thofe  languages  with  a  degree  of  critical  exadnefs 
which  renders  fome  of  his  obiervations  in  that  part  of  the 
"  Opus  Majus,"  which  treats  on  this  fubjed,  judicious  and 
inllruclive.  With  various  branches  of  the  matiiematics  he 
was  well  acquainted :  and  in  mechanics  his  knowledge  was 
fuch,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Freind,  "  a  greater  ge- 
nius had  not  arifen  llnce  the  days  of  Archimedes."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  treatife,  intitled,  "  Epifiola  Fratris  Rogeri 
Baconis  de  feeretis  Openbus  Artis  et  Naturx,  et  de  NuUi- 
tate  Magias,"  he  propofes  the  conftrudion  of  wonderful 
inllrumcnts,  which  may  be  artificially  contrived,  by  which 
fuch  things  (fays  he)  may  be  done  without  the  help  of  magic, 
as  magic  itfelf  is  incapable  of  performing.  "  For  a  velfel 
may  be  fo  conftruded,  and  oars  therein  fo  difpofcd,  as  to 
make  more  way  with  one  man  in  her,  than  another  veffel 
fully  maimed."  "  It  is  poffible  (lays  he)  to  make  a  chariot 
which,  without  any  afTiftancc  of  animals,  fliall  move  with  that 
irrefillible  force  which  is  afcribed  to  thofe  fcythed  chariots 
in  which  the  ancients  fought."  "  It  is  poffible,"  adds  our 
author,  "  to  make  inftruments  for  flying,  fo  that  a  man  fit- 
ting in  the  middle  thereof,  and  fteering  with  a  kind  of  rud- 
der, may  manage  what  is  contrived  to  anfvver  the  end  of 
wings,  fo  as  to  divide  and  pafs  through  the  air.  It  is  no 
lels  poffible  to  make  a  machine  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  and  yet 
capable  of  raifing  or  finking  the  greateft  weights,  wiiich 
may  be  of  infinite  ufe  on  certain  occafions,  for  by  the  help 
of  fuch  an  inilrument,  not  above  three  inches  high,  or  lefs, 
a  man  may  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  and  his  companions 
out  of  prifon,  and  to  afcend  or  defcend  at  pleafure."  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  per- 
petual fcrew.  Our  author's  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of 
optics  was  fo  accurate  and  comprehenfive,  that  he  is  juftly 
allowed  to  have  underftood  the  theory  and  pradice  of  many 
of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  apphcation  of  which  has  been  fo 
important  and  ufeful  in  more  modern  times.  Befides  the 
dcfcriptions  of  the  camera  obfcura,  and  of  burning  glafTes, 
which  are  found  in  his  writings,  we  have  unqueftionable  evi. 
dence  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
convex  and  concave  lenfes,  and  with  the  efTeds  of  refrac- 
tion ;  and  fome  have  even  afcribed  to  him  the  honour  of 
having  invented  the  telefcope.  (See  thefe  feveral  articles.) 
In  geography  his  refearches  were  various  and  extenfive;  and 
his  acquaintance  with  allronomy  enabled  him  to  difcover  the 
errors  of  the  calendar,  and  to  propofe  the  proper  method  of 
correding  them.      See  Calendar. 

Although  Roger  Bacon  was  in  fome  inflances  mifled  by 
the  vifionary   projeds  of  the  alchemifts  of  his  age,   and 
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tliough  he  indulged  chimerical  notions  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  aurum  potabile,  or  tincture  of  gold,  and  of  a 
fecrct  charm  for  renewing  the  native  heat  oF  old  men,  he 
was  led  by  his  chemical  procefies  into  an  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  bodies,  a.d  a  variety  of  difcoveries  that 
were  no  lefs  important  and  ufeful  than  novel  and  curious. 
Such,  in  particular,  was  that  of  the  ingredients  and  cfFeC's 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  for  a  longtime  fiippofed  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  a  much  later  period,  (isce  Gun- 
powder.) Of  his  medical  knowledge  we  have  evidence  in 
his  "  Treatife  on  Old  Age,"  blended  with  many  things 
that  are  obfcure  and  fanciful ;  and  thongh  he  fo  far  partook 
of  the  fuperllition  of  the  times  as  to  place  fome  confidence 
in  judicial  aftrolcgy,  he  was  an  enemy  to  necromancy  and 
magic.  The  imputation  on  his  charafter  of  his  leaning  to 
magic,  was  altogether  unfounded  ;  and  the  ftory  of  his 
having  conftructcd  a  brazen  head,  which  propofed  and  an- 
fwered  queftions,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  groundlcfs.  The 
firft  objeft  of  this  calumny,  was  his  patron  Robert  Grout- 
head  or  Grofthead,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fimilar  tales 
have  been  related  of  pope  Sylvefter  II.,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  other  eminent  philofophers ;  but  they  gained  credit 
merely  with  mean  and  ignorant  perfons.  In  logic  and  meta- 
phyfics,  as  well  as  in  philology,  and  the  politer  parts  of 
learning.  Bacon  was  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  moft  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  and  his  treatile  on  Ethics,  or  moral  philo- 
fophv,  contains  many  excellent  principles  for  directing  the 
judgment,  and  regulating  the  conduft.  To  theology,  all 
his  other  ftudies  were  fubfcrvient  ;  and  he  direfted  both  his 
actions  and  his  writings  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  the  holy  fcriptures  he  paid  due 
deference  ;  and  he  enforced  the  ftudy  of  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal languages,  and  an  affiduous  application  to  the  feveral 
branches  of  learning  which  he  thought  neceffary  for  rightly 
iinderftanding  and  interpreting  them.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  objett  of  his  laft  treatife,  which  he  left  as  a  kind  oi 
teftament  to  his  order. 

As  the  whole  hfe  of  friar  Bacon  was  fpent  in  ftudy  and 
■writing,  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  works  w-erc  very  nu- 
merous. Bale  fpeaks  of  upwards  of  fourfcore  books  writ- 
ten by  him  ;  and  Dr.  Jebb  has  digefted  a  Hill  greater  num- 
ber, under  the  diilinft  heads  of  grammar,  mathematics, 
phyfics,  optics,  geography,  aftronomy,  chronology,  che- 
miftry,  magic,  medicine,  logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics,  theo- 
logy, philology,  and  mifcellany.  It  feems,  however,  that 
the  number  has  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the  different 
titles  under  which  various  copies  of  the  fame  treatife  have 
been  difperfed,  and  by  confidering  the  titles  of  ditlinft  chap- 
ters of  his  work,  as  the  titles  of  feparate  treatifts.  Accord- 
ingly, eleven  of  thefe  pieces  will  be  found  in  the  work  intitled, 
"  Epiftola  Fratris  Rogeri  Baconis,  &c."  already  mentioned, 
publilhcd  in  410.  at  Paris,  in  1-542  ;  in  8vo.  at  Bafil,  in  1593  ; 
in  8vo.  at  Hamburgh,  in  1608  and  1618.  This  treatife 
abounds  with  various  phyfical  fafts  and  obfervations,  and 
expofes  the  futihty  of  the  feveral  praftkes  of  necromancy, 
charms,  divination,  and  magic.  The  "  Opus  Majus,"  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  an  epiftle  or  addrefs  to  pope  Clement  IV. 
is  profelTedly  a  digeft  of  the  author's  former  writings.  "  In 
this  cunous  and  valuable  work,  Bacon  defcribes  the  impedi- 
ments which  hinder  men  from  arriving  at  true  and  ufeful 
knowledge;  illuftrates,  at  large,  the  ufefalntfs  of  the  ftudies 
of  grammar,  mathematics,  and  perfpeftive  ;  explains  the 
nature  and  value  of  experiments  in  philofophy  ;  and  carneftly 
exhorts  the  pontiff  whom  he  addreffcs,  to  give  all  poffible 
encouragement  to  fcience  in  general,  and  particulariy  to  the 
ftudy  of  nature.  This  work,  which  affords  abundant  proofs 
of  the  author's  fuperior  talents,  and,  confidering  th«  time 
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in  which  he  lived,  of  hii  wonderful  knowledge,  long  re- 
mained buried  in  obfcurity,  and  never  appeared  in  print  till, 
in  1733,  Dr.  Jcbb,  from  various  collated  MSS.  lent  from 
the  prefs  <;f  William  Bowyer,  a  correct  and  beautiful  edition 
in  foho.  Bacon  wrote  many  chemical  iraSs,  moft  of  which 
may  be  found  in  "  Thcfaurus  Chemicus,"  printed  in  8vo. 
at  Fraiicfort,  1603,  1620;  others  are  in  MS.  in  tiie  univer- 
fity  library  of  Leyden.  His  treatife  "  On  the  Means  of 
avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age,"  in  which,  befide  a 
regular  courfe  of  life,  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  certain  fe- 
cret  and  extraordinary  medicines,  was  fiift  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  I5<;0,  and  afterwards  tranflatcd  into  Enghfh,  with 
notes,  by  Dr  Richard  Browne,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Cure  of  Old  Age,  and  Prtfcrvation  of  Youth,"  8vo.  1683. 
Several  tracts  of  friar  Bacon,  yet  unpubhflied,  remain  in 
MS. ;  a  piece,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Liber  Naturahum;"  a 
treatife  on  Chronology,  intitled,  "  Computus  Rogeri  Ba- 
conis ;"  and  the  "  Compendium  of  Theology  ;"  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  King's  library:  and  two  other  works,  which  the 
author  called  "  Opus  Minus,"  and  "  Opus  Tertium,"  re- 
main in  the  Cotton  library  ;  and  other  pieces  might  probably 
be  found  by  diligent  fearch." 

Although  in  the  prefent  advanced  Rate  of  literature  and 
fcience,  we  could  not  cxpetl  to  derive  much  acceflion  to 
our  means  of  knowledge  from  the  publication  and  ftudy  of 
friar  Bacon's  works,  yet  as  a  difplay  of  the  aftoniftiing  pow. 
ers  of  the  human  intelleft,  and  as  a  valuable  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  knowledge,  they  ought  to  be  preferved  and  known. 
The  want  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  the  lefs  to 
be  regretted,  fince  the  public  have  been  put  into  poffeffioo 
of  his  "  Opus  Majus,"  by  Dr.  Jebb. 

From  the  brief  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  talents 
and  performances  of  friar  Bacon,  it  will  appear,  that  he 
contnbuted,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  illuminate  the 
dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  prepare  the  wav,  by 
emancipating  the  mind  from  the  authority  of  Ariftotlc,  and 
purfuing  a  plan  of  experiment  ard  induction  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  Icience,  for  thofe  difcoveries  and  improvements, 
which  have  diftinguirtied  a  later  period.  Although  allowance 
(houldbe  made  for  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  charac- 
terizes Bacon  as  the  "  brighteft  and  and  moft  univerfal  genius 
that  perhaps  the  world  ever  faw  ;"  he  muft  ever  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  fcience,  and  a  very  high  rank 
muft  be  afiigned  to  him  among  thofe  who  have  been  inftru- 
ments  of  enlightening  and  reform.ing  the  world.  Jebb's 
Pref.  to  Bacon's  Opus  Majus.  Cave,  H.  L.  t.  ii.  p.  325. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the 
defcendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  familv  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  born  in  the  year  1510  at  Chiflchurft 
in  Kent.  He  was  fent  at  an  early  age  to  Corpus  Chrifti  or 
Bennet  college  at  Cambridge,  and  finifhed  his  education  by 
travelling  into  France.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered  at 
Gray's  inn,  and  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
law.  By  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
feveral  manors  in  Suffolk,  when  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ed- 
moudfbury  was  diffolvcd  ;  and  was  appointed  attorney  in  the 
court  of  records;  whicli  ofiice  he  retained  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Haring,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation, 
efcaped  the  dangers  of  the  reign  of  Marv-,  he  was  honoured 
with  knighthood  on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and 
in  1558,  lie  was  intrufted  with  the  cuftody  of  the  great  feal, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  took  an 
aAive  part  in  the  adminiftraiion  of  this  period,  and  was  emi- 
nently inftrumental  in  the  tettlement  of  religion.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  he  incurred  the  difpUofurc  of  Elizabeth  by 
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joining  the  paiiy  that  was  advtrfe  to  the  title  of  the  qveen  of 
Scots;  but  from  *'  A  Difcouvfe  upon  certain  points  touch- 
ing the;  inheritance  of  the  crown,  conc^jived  by  lir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  anfwcrcd  by  fir  Nii.liolas  Bacon,"  pubhrtud  in 
1723,  by  Nathaniel  Boothe,  of  Gray's  inn,  Efq.,  from  the 
original  MS.,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  fir  Nicholas  Bacon 
was  3  tnoll  'ilrenuous  aflerttr  of  the  title  of  the  queen  of 
Sects,  in  oppofition  to  fir  Anthony  Brown,  who  had  con- 
tended for  the  right  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk.  However 
this  be,  he  was  plnced  by  Elizabeth,  in  1568,  at  the  head 
of  the  con'.niiiruin  for  hearing  the  difputes  between  that  un- 
fortunate prinecfs  and  her  rebellious  fubjedls;  and  in  157  i, 
he  agani  acted  in  the  fame  capacity.  From  this  time  he  was 
aprincipal  agent  in  thecounfels  of  Elizabeth,  andby  hisinflex- 
ible  adherence  to  the  Protellantcaufe,  lliared  the  odium  of  the 
Popifh  tail  ion  in  common  witii  her  other  principal  miiiillers. 
As  a  ftatelman,  he  manifelled  great  fliill  in  proptrly  balarc- 
ing  t'le  ditferent  parties,  and  it  is  tin  ught  tliat  he  inlliuitcd 
the  queen  in  thie  art,  which  Ihe  found  fo  neceflary  and  ufciul. 
In  the  chanctry  he  diilinguiflied  himlelf  by  a  vi.ry  moderate 
life  of  power,  and  by  (liewing  great  refpcft  10  the  common 
law.  His  private  as  well  as  his  public  condutl  was  regulated 
with  great  difcrction,  and  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  tortune 
which  he  had  acquired.  His  motto  was  "  Mcdiocria  fnnia," 
and  he  was  accordingly  content  to  be  fafe,  but  did  not  widi 
to  be  great.  In  his  let  fpeeciies  he  attained  rhe  reputation 
of  uniting  two  oppofite  cliaradlers,  viz.  tliofe  of  a  witty  and 
a  weighty  fpeaker.  That  he  was  not  unduly  exalted  in  his 
own  opinion,  notwithftanding  his  eminent  talents  and  pre- 
ferment, appears  from  his  modeft  anfwer  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  on  a  vifit  to  him  at  Redgrave,  fl'.e  told  him  tiiat 
his  houfe  was  too  little  for  him:  "  Not  fo,  madam,"  re- 
plied fir  Nicholas,  "  but  your  niajtfty  has  made  me  too 
great  tor  my  houfe."  In  deference  to  her  majefty's  opi- 
nion, he  added  two  wings  to  it;  and  he  alfo  indulged  his 
ta'.le  for  building  and  gardening,  at  Gorhambury,  near  St. 
Albans,  v\hich  was  a  manor  taken  from  the  ancient  abbey  of 
this  place.  Having  retained  his  office  of  lord  keeper  for 
moij  than  twenty  yeai-s,  with  the  reputation  of  a  wife 
ftatcfman  and  faitlifulconnfellor,  he  died,  after  an  illnefs  of  a 
few  days,  on  the  twentieth  of  February  1 579,  in  the  fixty- 
ninth  )car  of  his  age.  Of  his  writings  there  are  extant  in 
MS.  fevcral  difcourfes  on  topics  of  law  and  politics,  and 
alfo  a  commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  proplicts.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Bacon,  Francis,  baron  of  Verulam,  vifcount  of  St.  Al- 
bans, and  high  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  t!ie  fon 
of  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  mentioned  in  the  lall  article,  bv  his 
fecond  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  lir  Anthony  Cook,  tutor 
to  king  Edward  ^-'I.;  and  born  in  London  on  the  twentv- 
fecond  of  January  1561.  In  his  childhood  he  manifelUd 
indications  of  fingular  genius,  from  which  thoic  who 
converfcd  with  him  might  have  deduced  prcfages  of  his 
future  attainments.  In  reply  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
aflccd  him  how  old  he  was,  he  inftantly  replied,  "  Juft  two 
years  younger  than  your  majefty's  happy  reign;"  and  her 
majefty,  condefcending  frequently  to  converfe  with  him,  and 
forming  a  high  opinion  of  the  folidity  of  his  fenfe,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  behaviour,  nfed  pleafantly  to  call  him  "  her 
young  lord  keeper."  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  the  vear 
1573,  he  was  entered  a  lludent  in  Trinity  college,  in  the 
vmiverfily  of  Cambric'ge,  where  his  progrefs  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  John  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  rapid  and  furprifing.  Before  he  had  completed  his  fix- 
tetnth  year,  he  began  to  perceive  the  imperfeftions  of  the 
Ariitotelian  philofophy,  which  was  then  the  reigning  fjftem. 
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and  probably  to  form  Jti'igns  of  intrcducing  a  more  rational 
and  profitable  nittliod  of  purfuing  philofophical  refcarches. 
To  this  ])uipofe,  we  are  aifured  by  Dr.  Rav\ley,  who  wai 
his  chaplain  and  bio;.':rapher,  and  to  whom  he  communicated 
feveral  particulars  lelatxug  to  the  earlier  peri>  d  of  his  life, 
that  his  objections  againll  the  prevalent  philofophy  were  not 
owing  to  any  dilrcfpcft  of  Arillotle  hinifilf,  of  whom  he 
entertaiiKd  a  very  h'gli  opinion,  but  to  the  inutility  of  his 
pliilofophy,  wh.cli  rtas  calculated  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
difputes,  ratlur  tlian  to  atloid  any  fubttantial  bentfit  to  man- 
kind;  and  thefe  fentimcnts  of  it  he  retained  through  hfe. 
In  order  to  perfect  his  education,  ai  d  to  extend  liis  know- 
ledge ^)f  the  woilJ,  his  father  fent  him  to  France,  and  placed 
him  under  the  patriinage  of  fir  Amias  Pavvlct,  who  was  then 
the  queen's  anibadador  at  Paris.  In  this  fituatioii  he  gained 
the  efttem  ai;d  conlidence  of  fir  Amias  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  was  intrulltdby  him  with  a  commitTiun  to  the  queen, 
which  required  both  fecrecy  and  difpatch;  and  having  exe- 
cuted this  commiirion  in  a  manner  highly  lionoinable  to  liim- 
felf,  and  equally  fatisfaclory  to  the  queen  and  ancbadador, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  travelled  through 
feveral  of  the  provinces,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  a  more 
accurate  and  cxtenfive  acquainlaiiCe  with  the  manners  and 
culloins  of  the  country.  The  refult  of  his  inquiries 
appears  in  a  treatife,  intitled  "  Of  the  Hale  of  Europe," 
and  written  when  he  was  no  more  than  nineteen  years 
of  ace.  The  uncxpeflcd  death  of  his  father  obliged  him 
to  return  fuddenly  from  France,  and  to  engage  in  fome 
lucrative  profclhon.  Accordingly  he  determined  upon  the 
profcffion  of  the  law,  and  entered  himfelf  in  the  Society  of 
Gray's  Inn,  where  by  afiiduous  application  he  obtained  fuch 
a  degree  of  reputation,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years 
he  was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  the  honourable  office  of 
her  learned  counfcl  extraordinary  in  the  law.  Whilll  he 
was  lludying  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  the  twtnty-fixth  year  of 
his  age,  he  formed  the  plan  of  that  great  philofophical  work, 
afterwards  completed,  and  intitled,  the  "  Inftanration  of  the 
Sciences,"  which  will  not  only  render  his  name  immortal, 
but  do  honour  to  his  age  and  country,  as  long  as  learning 
(hall  flouiidi.  The  title  of  tiie  work  uhich  our  author  com- 
poftd  at  this  time,  was  "  Temporis  partum  maximum,"  or 
the  "  Greateft  birth  of  time;"  with  rcfpe'^l  to  which  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  letter  written  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  to 
father  Fulgentio,  a  learned  Italian,  that  he  lived  to  regret 
the  juvenile  folly  and  vain  confidence  which  led  him  to  pre- 
fix to  it  tliis  pompous  title.  Thefe  rudiments  of  Bacon's 
philofophy  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  hill ;  but  it  has  been 
fuggcfted  (fee  Mallet's  edition  of  Bacon's  works.  Append, 
to  vol.  i.  p.  17.)  tliat  they  probably  remain  under  the  more 
modeil  title  "  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Natuie,"  and  that 
philofophers  may  ftill  have  the  pleafure  of  tracing  the 
iteps  by  which  this  great  genius  advanced  from  one  dif- 
covery  in  fcience  to  another  in  forming  and  eilablilhing  his 
{)  ftem. 

From  the  high  rank  of  a  philofopher,  in  which  Bacon  ap- 
pears with  acknowledged  pre-eminence,  we  are  obliged  to 
defccnd,  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  hiftoiy,  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  men,  and  to  contemplate  him  as  an  humiliating 
example  of  human  frailty.  Reduced  by  his  father's  death  to 
circumltances  which  rendered  it  necefiary  for  him  either  to 
purfue  his  philofophical  fpeculations  in  obfcure  retirement, 
or  to  become  an  obfequious  dependant  on  the  court;  he  un- 
fortunately chofe  the  latter  alternative.  Allied  by  marriage 
to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  to  his  fon  Robert  Cecil, 
principal  fecretary  of  Hate,  he  indulged  reafonable  expefta- 
tions  of  advancement;  but  his  frieiidiliip  for  the  earl  ofEflfex, 
Cecil's  avowed  enemy,  interpofed  an  obllacle  in  the  way  of 
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his  preferment.     The  intereft  of  lord  Biirkinh  procured  for 
him  merely  the  reveriion  of  the  office  of  regifter  to  the  ftar- 
chamher,  worth  about  1600!.  a  year,  which  he  did  not  ob- 
tain for  twenty  years.     In  1594,'  Cecil  reprefented  him  to 
the  queen  as  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  fpeculation,  and  pre- 
vented  his  being  advanced 'to  the  port  of  foUcitor-p-eneral, 
whic'.i  the  earl  of  Eflex  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him  ;  but 
as  a  compenfation  for  this  difappointment,  the  earl  prcfeiited 
him  with  a  landed  eRate,  which  was  afterwards  fold,  at  lefs 
thaa  its  value,  for  1800I.     Bacon,  however,  after  this  fin- 
gular  expre.lion  of  friendly  attachment  on  the  part  of  EfTex, 
proved  ungrateful;  and  in  the  moment  of  daiiger  abandoned 
his  friend  and  bencfaclor;  pleaded  againll:  h'm  on  his  trial 
for  high  treafon;   produced  evidence' to  his  injury  from  his 
letters;  and  after  his  execution,  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
adminiftration,  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  imder  the  title  of 
«'  A  Declaration  of  the  Treafons  of  Robert  earl  of  Effex." 
In  th:s   "  Declaration"  there  occurred  fome  apparent  marks 
of  tcndei-nefsforthe  reputation  of  Effex,  which  led  the  queen 
to  obferve  to   him,  that  "  old  love  could  not  calily  be  for- 
gotten;" but  whilll  they  proved  that  he  was  coimteraAing 
his  feelings  by  his  conduit,  they  were  infufficjent  to  excul- 
pate the  bafencfs  of  his  ingratitude.     His  eonduft  on  this 
cccafion  excited  againfl.  him  fuch  general  diffatisfadtion,  that 
he  found  it  neceffary  to  write  an  elaborate  defence  under  the 
title  of  "  Apology;"   but  no  art  or  eloquence  could  avail  to 
ftifte  the   public  indignation.     From  the  queen  he  received 
no  additional  honours  or  emoluments  during  tht  remainder  of 
her  reign;  and  to  pcrfons  in  power  he  was  an  objeft  of  jea- 
loufy  and  averlion. 

In  public  concerns,  however,  he  afted  with  firmnefs  and 
dignity.  Having  been  chofen,  in  1593,  to  reprefent  the 
county  of  Middlefex  in  parliament,  he  took  the  popular  fide, 
though  a  fervant  of  the  crown,  againft  her  majclly's  niini- 
fters;  and  in  the  queilion  of  fubfidies,  to  which  he  indeed 
affented,  he  delivered  a  fpeech,  the  freedom  of  which  offended 
the  queen,  and  prevented  his  advancement.  Towards  the 
end  of  her  reign  he  became  more  fervilc  in  his  parliamentary 
conduft;  for  which  his  only  plea  was  his  poverty,  and  debts 
whicli  he  had  incurred,  and  for  which  he  had  been  twice 
arreiled. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  Bacon  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  favour  of  his  new  fovereign,  and  in  i60'5  received 
the  honour  of  ki'.ighthood.  In  the  firll  parliament  of  this 
reign,  he  regained  his  popularity  by  undertaking  the  redrefs 
of  grievances,  arifing  from  the  exaftions  of  the  royal  pur- 
veyors; and  in  the  conduft  of  this  bulinefs  he  gave  fatisfac- 
tion  both  to  the  houfe  and  to  the  king.  From  the  former 
he  received  a  vote  i>f  thanks,  and  from  the  latter  a  patent  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  counfel,  with  a  falary  of  40I.  a  year, 
accompanied  with  a  penfion  from  the  crown  of  60I.  a  year, 
for  fpccial  fervices  rendered  by  his  brother  Anthony  Bacon 
Bnd  himlelf.  Notwithllanding  the  oppofition  of  Cecil,  now 
carl  of  Sahiburv,  and  of  fir  Edward  Coke,  attorney-general, 
he  puriued  with  fteady  perfeverance  his  plans  of  advance- 
ment; and  by  promoting  tiie  king's  favourite  object  of  an 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  by  pubhfhing,  in 
1605,  one  of  his  moll  important  works  "  On  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,"  he  fo  far  fucceeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  his  royal  mailer,  that  in  1607  he  was  appointed  to  fup- 
plv  the  place  of  fir  John  Doddridge,  as  iulicitor-gcneral. 
His  practice  alfo  was  at  this  time  very  extenfive  and  profit- 
able, and  he  alfo  improved  his  fortune  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Bcnedift  Barnham  Efq.  a  wealthy  alderman  of 
the  city  of  London.  Whilil  he  difplayed  his  eminent 
talents  both  in  the  fcnate  and  in  the  courts,  he  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  his  grand  philofophical  fpeculations  and  purluits. 
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Of  the  outline  of  his  intended  work  he  drculated  coprs 
under  the  title  of  "  Cogitata  et  vifa,"  in  order  to  obu.n  the 
animadverfions  of  the  learned;  and  in  1610,  he  pubhihtd 
his  trcatife,  intitled,  «  Of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Ancient;." 
In  161 1,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  f^arOial- 
fca  court,  and  about  the  fame  time  became  regiftcr  to  xh: 
(tar-chamber,  granted  to  him  by  Elizibeth  in  rcvtrfion;  and 
m  J613,  he  was  made  attorney-gei'eral.  In  the  exerofe  of 
this  ofiice  he  fuppoited  the  arbitrar)-  power  of  govtniment  in 
fome  of  the  ft?.te  trials;  but  on  various  other  occafions  he 
performed  his  duty  with  fidelity,  and  was  ai^tivc  in  his  exer- 
tions for  fupprcffing  the  favage  j,raaice  of  duelling. 

Notwithllanding  the  affluence  of  his  circurr (lances  and 
iiicomc,  his  prodigality  rendered  him  indigent;  and  his  am- 
bition, which  led  tiim  to  afpire  after  the  fuft  dignity  in  the 
lav.-,  concurring  with  his  penury-,  induced  him  to  feck  it  by 
culpable  ferrility  and  artifice.     With  this  view  he  cultivated 
the  friendlhip  of  George  V'illicrs,  afterward;  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  king's  favourite;  and  having  fclrilh  ends  to  fe- 
cure,  this  frieiidfhip  on  his  part  degenerated  into  a  mean  and 
crouching  fervility.     Apprchendirg  the  fptedy  death  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  he  not  only  petitioned  the  king  for  this  high 
office,  but  bafely  traduced  the  talents  and  charafter  of  thofc 
who  were  likely  to  be  his  competitors,  and  enforced  his  appli- 
cation  by  avowing  liis  ready  obedience,  and  his  power  of  in- 
fluencing the  lov.er  houfe  of  parhument.     His  folic'tation, 
feconded  by  the  intcred   of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  pre- 
vailed; and  in  March  1617,  he  was  honoured  with  the  feals, 
and  the  title  of  lord  keeper.     In  the  beginning  of  1^19,  he 
was  created  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  baron  of 
Verulam,  which  title  was  exchanged,  in  the  following  year, 
for  that  of  %ifcount  of  St.  Albans.     In  this  year^  viz.  in 
1620,  he  prtfented  the  worid  with  a  work,  which  he  had 
been  twelve  years  in  completing,  his  "  Novum  Organ  up  ," 
or  the  fecond  part  of  his  grand   "  Inftauration  of  the  Sci- 
ences."    The  high  department  in  the  law,  which  he  fought 
with  fo  much  anxiety,  and  with  fuch  facrificts  of  perfonal 
honour,  proved  in  the  ilTue  an  occafion  of  vexation  and  dif. 
grace.     By  oppofing  the  propoftd  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and  the   infanta  of  Spain, 
he  offended  the  king;  and  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  fir  John  Villiers,  Buckingham's  brother,  and  fir 
Edward  Coke's  daughter,  he  difplealed  the  favourite.    The 
mifuiidtrftandingoccafiontd  by  both  thcfc  circumilances  foon 
fubfided;  and  whilll  he  increafid  his  affiduity  in  promoting 
the  private  intcreil  of  his  royal  mailer,  he  countenanced  and 
encouraged  the  rapacity  of  Buckingham,  by  affixing    the 
great  feal  to  patents  that  were  intended  to  be  iallruments  of 
extortion.     At  length  his  conducl  in  various  circumilances, 
involving  his  own  pecuniary  advantage,  became  fo  atrocious, 
that  national  julliee  demanded  an  inquirv.     The  parliament, 
fummoned  by  James  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear  161^,  for 
the  purpofc  of  obtaining  legal  fuppHcs,  entered  on  this  bufi- 
nefs;  and  as  they  proceeded,  the  king  encouraged  them  to 
perfevere.     "  Spare  none,"  faid  he,  "  where  you  find  jull 
caufe  to  punidi."     The  further  they  extended  their  inquiries, 
new  occafions  of  complaint  prefcnted  themfelves,   and  thcfc 
furnilhed  materials  for  a  parliamtnlaiy  accufation.     Accord- 
ingly, the  caufe  was  traiisferrcd  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
twenty  diilinft  chargesof  coiTuption  and  bribery,  amounting 
to  feveral  thoufand  pounds,  were  cxiiibited  before  the  feleft 
committee.     The  chancellor  was  alanned,   and  eamcltlv  fo- 
licited  the  king's  proteftion.     A  fhoit  recefs  of  parliament 
delayed  his  danger;    but   this  temporary  expedient  forced 
only  to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  increale  the  public  clamour. 
Wilhing  to  evade  a  minute  inquiry,  the  humbled  culprit  ad- 
dreffed  a  fubmillive  letter  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  exerted 
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all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to  induce  the  peers  to  content 
thcmfelvcs  with  difmifTing  him  from  the  high  office  which  he 
had  difgraccd.  They  ialiiled,  however,  on  a  particular  con- 
feflionj^rcfpeiting  each  article  of  bribery  and  corruption  of 
which  he  was  accufcd;  and  the  chancellor  confeffed  his  guilt 
with  regard  to  moil  of  the  twenty-three  articles  of  corrup- 
tion which  were  exhibited  againll  him,  whilll  he  extenuated 
fome  of  them,  and  again  threw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Loufe.  Upon  being  alked  whether  the  confeffion  which  had 
been  read  was  written  by  his  own  hand,  he  replied,  "  It  is 
my  aft,  my  hand,  my  heart ;  I  befeech  your  lordfhips  to  be 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  The  houfe  moved  his  majefty 
to  fequeller  the  feals,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  then 
proceeded  to  pafs  fentence;  which  was,  "  That  the  lord  vif- 
_count  St.  Albans,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  Ihall  undergo 
'fine  and  ranfom  of  40,000!. ;  that  he  fhall  be  imprifoned  in 
the  Tower  during  the  king's  plcafure;  that  he  (liall  for  ever 
be  incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  ftate  or  com- 
monwealth; and  that  he  ffiall  never  fit  in  parliament,  or  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  court."  This  fentence,  fevere  as  it 
may  feem,  and  for  which  collateral  caufes  have  been  alleged, 
was  the  refult  of  the  ttrift  exercifc  of  juftice.  Thus  de- 
graded under  a  julV  fentence,  we  cannot  forbear  pitying  a 
man,  who,  among  other  crimes,  fuffercd  his  fervants  to  be- 
come the  inftruments  of  his  ruin;  and  who  in  paffing  by 
feveral  of  h's  retinue,  that  fi:ood  up  to  falute  him,  farcalHc- 
ally  faid  to  them;  "  Sit  down,  my  mailers;  your  rife  has 
been  my  fall." 

Thus  degraded  and  baniflied  into  folitude,  reproached  by 
'his  own  mind  as  well  as  by  the  public  cenfure,  and  depreffed 
by  a  load  of  debt,  he  retained  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  returned  with  ardour  to  his  favourite 
purfuits,  and  produced  various  writings  of  fmgular  merit  in 
hiftory,  morals,  and  philofophy.  Through  all  the  viciffitudes 
of  his  life,  he  kept  in  view  the  great  objeft  of  the  improve- 
ment of  fcience,  to  which  his  attention  was  direftcd  in  the 
early  period  of  his  youth.      From  contemplating  the  exam- 
ples of  Demollhenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  who,  like  himlelf, 
had  occupied  high  ftations,  had  fallen  into  delinquency,  and 
had  been  banifhed  into  retirement,  he  derived  conlolation; 
and  in  imitation  of  them,  he  determined  to  devote  the  remain- 
der of  his  time  to  philofophy,  and  writing.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  adopted  the  language  in  which  Cicero  addreffes  philo- 
phy:   "Ad   te  confugimus;  a  te  opem  pctimus;  tibi  nos, 
\it  antea  magna  ex  parte,  fic  nunc  penitus  totofque  tradimus." 
"  To  thee  I  (ly;  from  thee  I  feek  fupport;  to  thee  I  devote 
mvfclf,  as  formerly  in  part,  fo  now  entirciv  and  altogether." 
It  Is  obferved,  however,   that   neither  philofophy  nor  expe- 
rience had  taught  Bacon  a  leflcni  of  moderation.  After  his  re- 
leafe  from  confinement  in  the  Tower,  which  was  foon  granted 
him,  and  the  entire   remiffion  of  his  fentence  gradually  ob- 
tained, he  pofTciled  a  royal  peniion  of  izoo\.  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  600 1.  a  year,  accruing  to   him   from   the  alienation 
office,  and  700!.  a  year  derived  from  his  own  eftate;  but  he 
lived  with  a  ni.igniticencc  and  fplendor  which  had  no  bounds. 
In  his  way  to  London,  his  coach  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  attendants  on  horfeback  ;  he   was  met  by  the  prince  of 
Wales,   who  aiked  whofc  equipage  it  was,   and   being  told 
that  it   wa3  lord   St.  Albans,  attended  by    his  friends,  his 
highnefs  remarked ;  "  Well,  do  v,  hat  we  can,  this  man  fcorns 
to  go  out  like  a  fnuff."      With  fuch  prodigahty,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  at  his  death  his  debts  fhould  have  amounted  to 
22, cool.     As  an  inltance  of  his  humility,  we  may  cite  his 
reply  to  the  French  ambaflTador,  who  upon  reading  a  French 
tranllation  of  his  Efiays,  paid  him  the  fulfome  compliment 
of  comparing  him  to  angels;  "  If  the  politeuefs  of  others 
compare  me  to  an  angel,  m/  own  infirmities  remind  me  that 
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I  am  a  man:"  and  of  felf-command  we  have  a  fingular  dif- 
play  in  his  behaviour,  when  he  received  information  by  a 
friend  that  his  appUcation  for  an  important  favour  at  court 
had  proved  unfucccfsful ;  at  this  time  he  was  diclating  to  his 
chaplain  an  account  of  fome  experiments  in  philofophy,  and 
he  calmly  faid,  "  Be  it  fo;"  and  difmiffing  his  friend  with 
thanks  for  his  fervice,  he  turned  to  his  chaplain,  faying; 
"  Well,  Sir,  if  that  bufinefs  will  not  lucceed,  let  us  go  on 
with  this,  which  is  in  our  power;"  and  he  continued  to  dic- 
tate to  him  for  fome  time,  without  hefitation  of  ipeech,  or 
interruption  of  thought. 

Lord  Bacon  purfued  his  philofophical  refearchcs  to  the 
laft,  in  the  midil  ot  bodily  infirmities,  occafioned  by  intenfe 
lludy,  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  and,  above  all,  by  anxiety 
and  anguifh  of  mind.  In  the  winter  of  1625,  his  health  and 
fpirils  were  much  impaired;  but  in  the  following  fpring  he 
made  an  excurfion  into  the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing experiments  on  the  prefervation  of  bodies.  Having  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  imprudently  to  noxious  effluvia,  he  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  pains  in  liis  head  and  ftomach,  which  made 
it  necefiary  for  him  to  Hop  at  the  earl  of  Arundel's  houfe  at 
Highgate.  Here  he  fell  fick  of  a  fever,  and,  after  a  week's 
illnefs,  expired  on  the  ninth  of  April  1626,  in  the  fixty-fixth 
year  of  his  age.  In  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  nobleman  in 
whofe  houfe  he  expired,  he  compares  himfelf  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  who  loil  his  life  by  approaching  too  near  to  mount 
V'efuvius  during  an  irruption.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael's  church,  within  the  precinfts  of  Old 
Verulam.  Verfes  to  his  memory  were  written  in  various 
languages  by  the  moll  eminent  fcholars  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge;  but  the  moll  honourable  memorial  of  this 
great  man  is  found  in  his  immortal  writings. 

Before  we  can  duly  appretiate  the  value  of  lord  Bacon's 
philofophical  works,  we  fliould  duly  confider  the  ftate  of 
philoiophy,  and  the  method  of  purfuing  fcience  which  pre- 
vailed, at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The  authority  of 
Arillotle  was  abfolute  ;  his  logic,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics, 
were  the  principal  guides  in  all  feholailic  dilquifitions  ;  and 
the  fcience  that  was  principally  cultivated  was  fuch  as  con- 
filled  of  words  and  notions,  and  feemed  to  exclude  the  ftudy 
of  nature.  Inllead  of  invetligati:ig  the  properties  ot  bodies 
and  the  laws  of  motion  by  which  all  cffefts  arc  produced, 
this  fcience,  or  philofophy,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  con- 
verfant  about  logical  deluiitions  and  diftinftions,  and  about 
fpeculatiuns  that  were  altogether  barren  and  unprofitable. 
This  kind  of  captious  philulophy  was  not  only  uieltis,  but 
a  real  obilacle  to  all  advances  in  found  learning,  human  and 
divine.  Some  few  perfou:;,  indeed,  had  before  the  time  of 
lord  Bacon  ventured  to  difTcnt  from  Ariftotle  ;  and  the  fields 
of  natural  knowledge  had  been  cultivated  and  improved  by 
friar  Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others.  But  there 
was  ftiil  wanting  one  great  and  comprehcnfive  plan  that 
might  embrace  the  almcll  infinite  varieties  of  fcience,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  aright  in  all.  This,  lord  Bacon  firft 
conceived  in  its  utmoft  extent,  to  his  own  lading  honour,  and 
to  the  general  advantage  of  mankind.  To  him  belongs  the 
praife  of  having  invented,  methodifcd,  and  in  a  confiderable 
degree  perfeiled,  this  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  Icience  by  the  only  fure  method  of  experiment. 
With  a  mind  commanding  and  comprehcnfive,  prompt  in  in- 
vention, patient  in  inquiry,  and  fubtle  in  difcrimmation,  nei- 
ther afTrfting  novelty  nor  idolifing  antiquity,  he  formed  and 
in  a  great  meafure  executed  his  grand  plan,  "The  Inftaura- 
tion  of  the  Sciences."  This  plan  comprehended  fix  capital 
parts.  Of  thefe,  the  _/?'_y?  part  propofes  a  general  furvey  of 
human  knowledge,  and  is  executed  in  the  admirable  treatife, 
intitled,  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning."     He  begins 
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with  accurately  reviewing  the  ftate  of  learning  as  it  Hood 
through  all  its  provinces  and  divilions  ;  that  lie  might  not 
lofe  himlelf  on  a  fiibjeft  fo  vail  and  of  fuch  variety,  he 
ranges,  according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  foul,  memory, 
fancy,  and  undertlanding,  the  fcveral  fcienccs  and  arts  un- 
der three  great  claffes,  hillory,  poetry,  and  philofophy.  He 
obferves  and  points  out  defects  and  errors' ;  and  then  fug- 
gefts  proper  means  for  fupplying  omiiTions  end  rtCiifyin'T 
inillakes.  At  the  end  of  tliis  tieatile  he  has  marked  out 
in  one  general  chart  the  feveral  tracls  of  fcience  that  lay 
Hill  neglefted  or  unknown. 

The  fccoiiil,  and  the  moll  confiderable  part,  is  the  "  Novum 
Organum,"  or  new  method  of  employing  the  realoning  fa- 
culties  in  the  purfnit  of  truth.  Here  onr  anihor  offers  to 
the  world  a  new  and  better  logic,  calculated  not  to  fupply 
arguments  for  controverfy,  but  arts  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  ; 
not  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  the  fophiflry  of  difputa- 
tion,  but  to  fubdue  nature  itfelf  by  experiment  and  inquiry. 
RejeAing  fyllogifm  as  a  mere  inftrument  of  difputatiou,  and 
finding  no  certainty  in  the  hypothetical  lyfttms  of  ancient 
phllolophy,  the  author  recommends  and  explains  the  more 
flow  but  more  fatisfadlory  method  of  induction,  which  fub- 
jefts  natural  objefts  to  the  tell  of  obfervation  and  experience, 
in  order  to  furniih  certain  fails  as  the  foundation  of  general 
truths. 

The  i/.'irJ  part  is  the  "  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  or  hiftoi-y  of  na- 
ture, which  furnidies  materials  for  a  natural  and  experimental 
hillory  ;  upon  which  the  organ,  or  the  inllrument,  which  the 
author  has  provided  for  the  invelligation  of  nature,may  be  em- 
ployed. The  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  are  ranged  in  this  re- 
pofitory  under  three  principal  heads,  viz.  the  hiltory  of  gene- 
rations or  the  production  of  all  fpecies,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature;  that  of  preter-generationSjOr births  deviat- 
ing from  the  dated  rule  ;  and  the  hillor)-  of  nature  as  confined 
or  aflilled,  changed  or  tortured  by  the  art  of  man.  Of  fuch 
a  hillory  the  ufe  is  either  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  quali- 
ties in  themfelves,  or  to  ferve  for  the  firll  matter  of  a  true 
and  ufeful  philofophy.  The  fails  and  obfervations  that  are 
here  collefted  together  are  poflibly  not  always  correcl  ;  but 
they  are  valuable,  as  they  furniflt  a  pattern  of  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  refearches  (liould  be  purfued. 

T\\e  fourth  part,  or  "  Scala  Intelleftus,"  is  a  feries  of  fteps 
by  which  the  underilanding  might  regularly  afcend  in  its 
philofophical  inquiries  ;  and  it  is  evidently  intended  as  a  par- 
ticular application  and  illuftration  of  the  author's  method  of 
philofophifmg. 

The Jifth  part,  or  "  Anticipationes  Philofophia:  fccundE," 
was  deiigned  to  contain  philofophical  hints  and  iuggedioiis, 
but  nothing  of  this  remains  betides  the  title  and  fchemc. 

The  fixth,  and  fublimeil  part,  was  propofed  for  exhibiting 
the  univerfal  principles  of  natural  knowledge,  deduced  from 
experiments,  in  a  regular  and  eoinplete  fyftem  ;  but  this  the 
author  defpaired  of  being  himfclf  able  to  accoinplilh.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand  edifice,  he  left  the  fuper- 
ftrufture  to  be  completed  by  the  united  and  continued  la- 
bours of  philofopliers  in  future  ages. 

Among  the  more  popular  works  of  lord  Bacon,  t!ie  prin- 
cipal are  his  "  Hillory  of  Henry  VH."  which,  allowing  for 
fome  faults,  and  particularly  for  its  partiahty  to  Henr)',  with 
a  view  of  flattering  his  grandfon  James,  at  whofe  deliro  it 
was  written,  may  be  jullly  admired  for  vigorous  conception 
and  energy  of  language  ;  his  "  ^Vifdora  of  the  Ancients," 
in  which  he  endeavours,  w'  h  greater  ingenuity  than  folidity, 
to  unveil  the  hidden  fenfe  of  the  fables  of  antiquity  ;  his 
"  Moral  Effays,"  containing  many  ju!l  refleitions  on  fubjedls, 
which,  in  the  author's  own  phralcology  "come  home  to 
men's  bufineis  and  bofoms  ;"  and  his  law  trads,  fpecchcs, 
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letters,  and  other  mifcellafleous  paper*,  relative  to  pcrfonal 
or  public  affairs,  and  abounding  with  curious  and  interelling 
matter.  Thtfe  valuable  writing'^,  which  were  gradually  col- 
lefted,  have  been  repeatedly  publiflied  on  the  continent  in 
Latin.  An  edition  in  folio  was  printed  at  Francfort  >« 
1G65  ;  and  another  by  Arnold  at  Leipfic,  in  1694.  They 
have  palTed  fepai-ately  and  coUedlively  through  feveral  editi- 
ons in  Englilh  ;  in  i  740,  they  were  publhhed  in  4  volumes, 
folio  ;  but  the  moil  complete  edition  is  that  printed  at 
London  in  177S,  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

Tiic  characlcr  of  lord  Bacon  feems  to  be  pretty  jullly  de- 
lineated by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Hillory,  vol.  vi.  p.  52.  He 
reprefents  him  as  "  a  man  univerfaliy  admired  for  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  the  courteoufncfs  and  hu- 
manity of  his  behaviour.  He  was  the  great  ornam.ent  of  his 
age  and  nation  ;  and  nought  was  wanting  to  render  him  the 
ornament  of  human  nature  itfelf,  but  that  llrtngth  of  mind 
which  mi^;Iit  check  his  intemperate  deiire  of  preferment  thst 
could  add  nothing  to  his  dignity,  and  reltiain  his  profule  in- 
clination to  expence  that  cojld  be  requifite  neither  for  h:8 
honour  nor  entertainment.  His  want  ot  occonomy,  and  h:j 
indulgence  to  fervants,  had  involved  him  in  neceflilies  ;  anc', 
in  order  to  fupply  his  prodigality,  he  had  been  tempted  to 
take  bribes,  and  that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from  fuitors  in 
chancery."  "  If  we  confider,"  fays  he,  "  the  variety  of 
talents  difplayed  by  this  man  ;  as  a  public  fpeaker,  a  man  of 
buhnefs,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  and  a 
philofopher,  he  is  juftly  the  objcCl  of  great  admiration." 
He  adds ;  "  if  we  confider  him  n-.erely  as  an  author  and  phi- 
lofopher, the  light  in  which  we  view  him  at  prefcnt,  though 
very  ellimable,  he  was  yet  inferior  to  his  cotcmporary  Gali- 
leo,  perhaps  even  to  Kepler."  "  The  national  fpirit,"  addt 
Hume,  "  which  prevails  among  the  Enghfh,  and  which 
forms  their  great  happinefs,  is  the  caufc  why  they  beftow 
on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  reft, 
fuch  praifes  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial 
and  exceffive."  In  anfwcr  to  thefe  ftriclurcs  it  has  been 
jullly  obferved  (Brit.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  154.)  that  "Galileo 
was  undoubtedly  an  illullrious  man,  and  Kepler  an  admira- 
ble allronomer  ;  but  though  we  admit  their  fuperiority  in 
aftronomy,  mechanics,  and  fome  particular  branches  of  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  either  of 
them  was  a  greater  philofupher  than  Bacon.  The  praife  of 
Bacon  is  founded  not  upon  his  .'kill  in  this  or  that  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  on  his  great  and  compr.'':ienfivc 
underilanding,  which  took  in  almoll  the  whole  extent  of 
univerfal  fcience.  And  he  was  fo  little  indebted  to  the  par- 
tiality of  his  countrymen,  that  his  writings  appear,  fur  fome 
time  at  leall,  to  have  been  more  efteemcd  and  admired  in 
foreign  countries  than  in  England." 

Mrs.  Macaulayexpreffes  in  very  (bong  terms  her  abhorrence 
of  his  charafter,  when  (he  fays  (vol. i.  p.  157.),  that  "phi- 
lofophy itfelf  was  degraded  by  a  conjunction  with  his  mean 
foul."  But  with  refpe£l  to  the  llrength  and  extent  of  his 
genius,  this  female  writer  fays,  "  his  precious  bequefts  to 
pollerity  paint  them  ftronger  than  can  any  other  pen."  It 
mud  however  be  confelfed,  that  it  was  fome  difcredit  to 
Bacon,  that  he  could  not  perceive  the  reafonablenefs  of 
the  fyllem  of  Copernicus  ;  but  perhaps  he  underllood  lefi 
of  allrononiy,  and  was  lefs  fenfibte  of  its  deficiencies,  than 
of  any  other  part  of  fcience  and  philofophy.  With  confi- 
dence in  the  merit  of  his  own  produclions,  and  alluring  him- 
felf  of  pollbumous  fame,  lord  Bacon  introduces  in  his  lall 
will  this  remarkable  palTage:— "  My  name  and  memory  I 
leave  to  foreign  nations  ;  and  to  mine  own  countrymen, 
after  fome  time  is  paflTed  over."  Upon  the  fuperftruCture 
thai  has  been  raifed  on  the  foundation  of  experimental  piii- 
3  L  2  lofophy 
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lofophy  which   he  has    eftablifhol,  tliis  infoription  will  be 
read,    fays   one    of    his    biographers,  by   diftant   pollcrity, 
"Bacon, THE  Father  or  Expf  rimental  Philosophy." 
Upon  the  whole,  in  contcnriplating  the  character  of  Bacon, 
exclufively  of  his  incontelliblc  mciit  as  a  philofopher,    not- 
vvithftandinsj  all  the  allowances  that  are  made  in  his  favour, 
from   the  fpirit  of  the    times,    from   his   own  peculiar  cir- 
cumltaiices,    and  from   otlier  confiderations,   yet,   when  we 
call  to  mind  his  flavilh  fubmilhon  in  general  to  the   will  of 
the  crown,   and  efpecially  his  ingratitude  to  ElTex,  and  his 
corruption  as  a  judge,  we  are  conllrained,  though  not  with- 
out crreat  regret,  to  acquiefce  in  the  julHce  of  the  defcription 
given  of  him  by  Mr.  Pope,  (Elf.  on  Man,  ep.  iv.   v.  277.) 
"  If  parts  allure  tliee,  think  how  Bacon  Ihiii'd, 
The  wifeft,  brightell,  meancll  of  mankind." 
Acknowledging    the    propriety   of   this   rcprefeiitation,  we 
may  infer  from  it  the  inhnite  fiiperiority  of  the  pnrfuits  of 
intellect  above  tliofe  of  ambition.     "  Had  Bacon  contented 
himfelf  with  being  a  philolopher,  without  afpiring  after  the 
honours  of  a  llatefman  and  a  courtier,   he  would  have  been 
a  greater  and  a  happier  man."      Mallet's  Life  of  lord  Bacon, 
prefixed    to  the   edition    of   his    works,    1753.      Brucktr's 
Hift.  Phil,  by    Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  520,   &c.       Biog.  Brit. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Though  not  a  pra£lical  mufician,  nor  a  writer  ex  profL-ffo 
on  the  mufieal  art  or  fcicnce,  yet  it  is  fo  manifefl  by  his 
Nat.  Hill,  cento  ii.  that  he  had  done  niufic  the  honour 
to  beftow  much  meditation  on  the  theory  of  found,  we  are 
proud  to  devote  to  him  an  article  among  niufic's  benefactors. 

He  treats  of  the  philofophy  or  produ£lion  of  found,  not 
by  calculation,  but  by  obfervation  and  experiments  on  Nature 
herfelf.  He  does  not  call  oftaves  replicates  (which  is  a 
Galhcifm),  but  a  recurrency.  He  thinks  (and  thinks 
rightly),  that  our  not  cultivating  quarter  tones,  or  enhar- 
monic, is  from  their  not  being  capable  of  harmony  ;  and  it 
feems  a  proof,  among  others,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  had 
no  harmony,  cr  mulic  in  parts. 

He  fpeaks  of  Aiding  from  one  found  to  another  by 
fmall  degrees,  which  are  delightful.  This  we  ufed  to 
think  a  refinement  of  late  times. 

The  clavecin  oculaire,  or  ocular  harpfichord  of  Pere 
Cartel,  was  certainly  fuggtfted  to  him  by  the  experiment, 
N°  3,    fecond  cent. 

The  powers  of  found  on  the  fpirits  and  affeftions  ;  that 
found  depends  on  motion  ;  that  the  inclofure  of  lound 
increafes  its  force ;  that  the  tone  of  voice  at  the  fame 
pitch  is  of  a  different  quahty  in  a  room,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  different  rooms,  are  his  difcoveries.  He 
denies,  indeed,  what  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  air-pump, 
that  found  cannot  be  produced  in  an  exhaulled  receiver. 

Sound  is  carried  along  a  wall  better  than  in  open  fpace  ; 
and  better  on  the  fmooth  furface  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water, 
than  on  land. 

Dr.  Holder,  in  his  Elements  of  Speech,  has  but  inge- 
nioufly  extended  one  of  fir  Francis  Bacon's  experiments. 

Derham's  experiments  on  the  propagation  and  motion  of 
found,  were  pointed  out  by  the  201II  experiment  of  fir 
Francis. 

The  late  honourable  Daines  Barrington's  experiments  on 
birds,  their  power  of  imitation,  and  of  teaching  each  other, 
feera  to  have  fprung  from  fir  Francis's  experiments  on  the 
imitation  of  found,  cent.  iii. 

Confent  of  vifibles  and  invifibles,  advances  fomewhat 
further  towards  an  ocular  harpfichord. 

The /oBj  harmonlques,  which  Galileo  and  father  Merfennus 
were  obferving  about  this  time,  had  not  efcaped  the  pene- 
trating  and  aAive  mind    of   our  great   philofop'ier ;  and 
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the  aeoujl'tcon,    or   ear-trumpet,    is  here  firft    pointed    out, 
N^2«5. 

His  rcflcAion  at  the  end  of  N"  290,  fhall  clofe  this  ar- 
ticle. 

"  We  have  hiboured,  as  may  appear  in  this  dilquifition 
of  founds,  diligently  ;  both  becaufe  found  is  one  of  the  moil 
hidden  portions  of  nature,  and  becaule  it  is  of  a  virtue  that 
may  be  called  incorporeal  and  immattriate;  whereof  there 
be  in  nature  but  few.  Befides,  we  were  willing,  now  in 
thefe  our  firll  centuries,  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent  of 
an  exad  inquifition,  and  we  fiiaii  do  the  like  hereafter  on 
fonie  other  fubjedls  that  require  it.  For  we  delire  that 
men  fhould  learn  and  perceive,  how  fevere  a  thing  the  true 
difquifition  of  nature  is  ;  and  Ihould  accnllom  tliemfelves 
by  the  light  of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  am- 
plitude of  the  svorid,  and  not  reduce  the  worid  to  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  minds.'' 

Bacon,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segcllan  ;  90  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Zareng. 

BACONE,  a  town  of  italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
28  miles  N.  E.  of  Florence. 

BACONTHORP,  or  Bacon,  John,  in  Biography,  an 
Englifli  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bacon- 
thorp,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  and  aiTumcd  the  monafiic  habit 
in  the  convent  of  Biackney  in  the  lame  county.  He  received 
his  education  at  Oxford  and  Paris  ;  and  in  his  youth  was 
attached  to  the  philofophy  of  Averroes,  who  taught  that 
one  intelligent  principle  animates  all  human  beings.  At  a 
general  aifembly  of  the  order  of  Enghfh  carmelites  held  in 
London  in  1329,  he  was  chofen  one  of  their  provincials. 
Being  invited  to  Rome  about  four  years  afterwards,  he 
gave  offence  by  allowing,  in  public  dilputation,  too  much 
latitude  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  mutually  related.  But 
he  afterwards  maintained,  that  in  degrees  of  confanguinity 
prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  the  pope  has  no  difpenfing 
power.  His  Ifature  was  fmall  ;  hut  his  mind  was  eminently 
vigorous  and  aftive.  He  was  dillinguilhed  through  life  by 
the  appellation  of  the  "  Refolute  Dod'tor;"  and  after  his 
death  lie  was  celebrated  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe,  as  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  againit  Jews,  Turks,  and 
Heretics.  Some  few  of  the  many  books  which  he  wrote 
were  printed  ;  among  thefe  were  "  Commentaries,  or  Quef- 
tlonson  the  fourbooks  of  Sentences,"  Milan,  1510,  and  1611; 
and  "  A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Chrill,"  Venice,  1527. 
He  died  at  London  in  1346.  Cave,  H.  L.  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  27.      Biog.  Brit. 

BACOPA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  266.  Aubl. 
49.  Juff.  3  I  3.  Clafs,  pentandria  monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
fucculentic  :  porlitlace£,]aS.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one- 
leafed,  five  parted  ;  two  of  the  parts  oblong,  concave,  acute  ; 
the  two  inferior  deflex,  ovate,  acute  ;  the  fingle  fuperior 
one  broader,  roundifh,  undulated.  Cor.  one-petalled  ;  tube 
fhort,  towards  the  orifice  a  little  enlarged  ;  border  five- 
parted ;  parts  ovate,  oblong,  obtufe,  equal,  fpreading.  Slam, 
filaments  five,  infertcd  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers 
fagittate.  Pifl.  germ  ovate,  compreffed,  below  inci-ulled  by 
the  calyx  growing  to  it  ;  ftyle  fliort  ;  ftigma  headed.  Per, 
capfule  one-cclltd.  Seeds  many,  extremely  fmall. 

E'T.  Gen.  Char  Cor.  with  a  (hort  tube,  fpreading  at  the 
top.  Slam,  infertcd  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  j  Rigma 
headed,  capf.  one-celled. 

Species,  I.  V).  aquatica.  Aubl.  Guian.  1 29.  t.  49.  This 
plant  puts  forth  feveral  cylindric,  fucculent,  knotty  ftems  ; 
leaves  oppofite,  ftem  clafping  or  rather  connate,  thick, 
oblong,  concave,  llrarp,  fmooth  ;  flowers  folitary,  peduncled, 
alternate  from  the  axillx  ;  below  the  calyx  there  ilands 
a  pair  of  flefhy  trades  on  the  long  peduncle ;  corolla  blue. 

It 
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It  puts  forth  roots  from  the  knots,  both  as  it  runs  along  the 
ground,  and  as  it  h'es  on  the  furfacc  of  the  water.  A  native 
of  Cayenne,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  flowering  in  Decem- 
ber. The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  call  it  herlc  aux  bruluia, 
on  account  of  its  being  ufed  for  curing  burns. 

CACQ^UERE,  Benfdict,  in  Biography.  Ofthis  writer, 
wlio  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fevcnteenth  centur)-,  but  of 
whofe  life  no  memorials  have  come  to  us,  we  have  a  much  ef- 
teemed  work,  '-Salvator  Sennm,"  publifhed  1672  ;  and,  if  it 
is  not  the  fame  work,  "  Senuni  Medicus,  prxfcribens  obfcr- 
vanda,  ut  fine  magna  moleilia  fencftus  protrahatur."  Colon. 
1673,  and  16S3,  8vo.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Prad.  Monf.  Car- 
rera  fays,  that  Bacquere  was  profcfibr  of  theology,  and  prior 
of  the  abbey  of  Dunes,  which  Eloy  obferves  is  very  pruba- 
ble,  as  at  the  end  of  the  directions  for  the  prtfervation  of 
the  health  of  aged  perfons,  is  another  work  intitlcd,  "  S:d- 
vator  Senus,  remedia  fuggerans  pro  Ssaum  falute  etc:na." 
Eloy.  Diction.  Hift.  De  la  Med.  v.  i.   p.  242. 

BACC^JET,  John,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  was  ad- 
vocate to  the  king,  and  flouiilhed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  He  wrote  many  excellent  law-trads,  which  were 
pubhlhed  with  notes  by  Ferriere  at  Lyons,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
in  1744.      He  died  in  1597.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hiilor. 

BACTISHUA,or  BoKT  ]z%v,Sir'vanU  of  J.fus,  a  Chrif- 
tian  family  .^'amed  in  the  Eaft  for  tiieir  knowledge  of  phyfic. 
Bactishua,  George,  the  firft  of  the  family  of  whom 
we  have  any  account,  who  befides  his  ikill  in  m.cdicine,  was 
eminent  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Perfian  and  Arabian 
languages,  received  liis  education  at  Jondifabur,  or  Nifabur, 
the  capital  of  Korafan.  Sapores  king  of  the  Perfians  is 
faid  to  have  built  this  city,  A.  C.  272,  in  honour  of  his 
queen,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  fent 
with  her  leveral  Greek  phyficians.  Thefe  men,  fettling 
there,  received  and  propagated  the  do£lrines  of  Hippocrates, 
in  the  call,  and  hence,  Freind  conjeftures,  it  happened, 
that  moft  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyf^ians,  Rhazcs, 
Haly  Abbas,  Avicenna,  were  educated  m  the  more  eailern 
parts  of  Aha.  George,  bting  fent  for  to  Bagdad,  by 
Almanzor,  the  fecond  caliph  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas,  to 
relieve  him  of  a  complaint  of  his  llomach,  in  which  he  was 
fuccefsful,  was  detained  there,  and  at  the  defire  of  the 
caliph,  tran'lated  ieveral  books  of  phyfic  ;  and  when,  on 
account  of  his  ill  health,  he  dcfired  leave  to  return  to  his 
country,  Ahnanzor  fent  him  home  with  great  honour, 
and  a  reward  of  io,ooc  aurei.  Rhazes  and  Serapion  have 
recorded  in  their  woiks  many  of  the  maxims  and  medicines 
of  George.  The  anfwer  was  remarkable  which  he  made  to 
Almanzor,  who  had  condefcended  to  folicit  his  convcrfion 
from  Chriilianity  to  Mahometanilm,  and  offered  to  infure  him 
a  place  in  paiadife  upon  his  compliance.  "No,"  replied  the 
doiilor,  "  I  am  very  well  contented  to  go  wherefocver  my 
forefathers  have  gone,  be  it  to  heaven  or  to  hell."  RufTcl's 
Aleppo,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  5. 

Gabriel,  the  fon  ot  George,  was  ia  equal  eftimation  with 
the  caliph  Haroim  Al  Rafchid,  whom  he  cured  of  an 
apoplexy,  by  diretling  him  to  be  blooded,  which  was  per- 
formed, though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  ph\  fi- 
cians.  Freind  annexed  to  his  Hitlory  of  Phyfic,  the  iiic 
of  Gabriel,  tranflated  into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic  of  Abi- 
Ofbai.  The  tranflation  was  performed  at  the  expence  of 
Dr.  Mead.  The  work  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
extravagant  praiies  bellowed  on  Gabriel,  and  the  account 
of  the  high  honours  and  prodigious  Wfalth  heaped  by  the 
caliphs  on  their  phyficians.  Freind's  Hiilory  of  Phyfic, 
vol.  ii.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  For  an  account  of  others 
ofthis  family,  which  in  fucceflion  fupplied  the  caliphs  with 
phyficians  for  above  two  centuries  ;  fee  Ruflcl's  Aleppo 
(ubi  fupra]. 
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BACTRIA,  or  Bactriana,  in    yfneieni    Geography,  a 
country  of  Afia,  was  bounded   on   the   weft   by   Margiana 
and  Ana,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  fcparatcd 
It  from  Sogdiana,  on  the  fouth  by  the  mountains  called  Pa- 
ropamifus,  which   covered  the  north  of  India,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  mountains   which   feparated  it  from  Afiatic  Scythia 
and  the  country  of  the   Maffagetx.     It  comprehended  the 
prcfent   provinces    of  Balk   and   Ganr,  and  probably,  fays 
major  Rennell,  part  of  Korafan.      It  was  a  large,  fruitful, 
and  wtU-peopltd  country,  and  contained,  according  to  Am- 
tnianus  Marcelhnus  (l.xxiii.),  a  great  number  of  cities  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  ;  but  the  metropolis  wa4  Badra,  called 
alfo  Zariafpa,  and  now  Balk,  from  which,  or  from  the  ri- 
ver Badrus,  the  country  derived  its  name.    Q_iiintus  Curtius 
(1.  vii.  C.4.)  deduces  the  name  both  of  the  city  and  country 
from  the  river  Badrus,  which  watered  the  environs   of  the 
capital.      Pliny  (1.  vi.  c.  15,  16.)  places  B.idra  on  the  river 
Zariafpe  ;  and  Curtius,  on  the  Badrus,  ?.t  the  foot  of  mount 
Paropamifus  ;  but    Ptolemy   defcribcs   it  as  fituated  on  the 
river  Dargidus,  in  t!ic  heart  of  tire  country,  at   a  great  di- 
ftance   from  this  mountain,  which   was  the  fouthcni  boun- 
dary. The  chief  rivers  of  Badria,  with  regard  to  the  names 
of   which  there  is  coiifiderable    confufion,  were   the   Oxus, 
the  Ochus,  the  Orgomenes,  or  as  Ptolemy  calls  it,  Dargo- 
mencs,  which,  uniting  with  the  O.hus,   fell  into  the  Oxus  ; 
the  Zariafpa,  or  Zariafpes  j  tlie  Artenris  ;  and  the   Dargi- 
dus.    That  part  of  Badria,  which  was  watered  by  the   ri- 
ver Oxus,  is   defcribed  by   the  ancients  as  a  ver)-  fruitful 
coui.try,  abounding  with  paftures,  and   well  flocked  with 
cattle  of  a   very   large  fize  ;  but  the  foutherii   parts  were 
fandy  deferts,  through   which  travellers  journeyed  only  in 
the  night,  being  under  a  necelTity  of  guiding  thcmfclves  by 
the  fiars,  as  if  they  were  at  fea,  and  expofcd  to  the  danger 
of  being  buried  in  the  fand.     The  country  was  inhabited  by 
the  fidlowing  nations  :  the  Salatrx  and  Zariafpx  ;  the  Cho- 
maii,  or  Comarians,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  tire  fourccs  of 
the  laxartes,  toward  the  eailern   boundaries  of  Sogdiana  ; 
the  Comi  ;  the  Acinacae  ;  the  Tan.bazx,  or  Tambyzi  ;  the 
Thocaite,  or  Tocliari,  who  were  mountaineers  on  tlie  decli- 
vity which   regaids  Badriana,    whence   the  modern  Toka- 
reflan  ;  the  Marycxi  ;    the  Scordx  ;    the  Varui  ;    the  Ara- 
dix  ;  the  Orfippi  ;  the  Amarifpii,  and   fome   others.     The 
Badrians  in  general  were  reckoned  good  foldiers,  and  were 
always  at  war,  either  among  themfelvcs,  or  witli  the  neigh- 
bounng  nations.     Herodotus  fays  they    were  archers,  and 
ufed    hows   made  of  their  couuti-y   reed  or  cane,  and  had 
fhort  darts.     In   other  refpcds  they   v.ere  accoutred,  like 
the  Medes,  who  wore  tiaras,  tunics^  and  breeches,  with  a 
dagger   at   their  girdles.     They  were  enemies  to  every  kind 
of  luxury.       Pliny  informs  us,  that  they  ufed   to   expofe 
their  old  people  after  a  certain  age,  to  be  devoured  by  tierce 
matliifs,  which   they   kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  Ic- 
pulchral  dogs.      He  adds,  that  they  allowed  their  daughters 
to  auociate  with  any  whim  they  hked,  and  that  incontinence 
was  not  difreputable  even  to  the  women. 

The  early  hiflory  of  Badria  is,  like  that  of  other  ancient 
nations,  involved  in  confideralile  obfcurily  and  uncertainty. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Badiian  government,  in  the 
earlier  a  jes,  was  monarchical.  Zoroalleris  faid  by  Eufcbins 
(in  Chron.)  to  have  reigned  in  Badria,  and  to  have  been 
conterrporary  with  Nirus,  who  made  war  upon  him,  and 
fubdued  his  country.  But  Ctciias,  followed  by  Diodorus, 
mentions  one  Oxyartes,  who  reigned  in  Badria,  when  that 
country  was  reduced  by  Ninus,  and  he  fays  that  Zoroafter 
was  contemporary  with  Cyrus  the  Great.  But  the  liillory 
of  this  Perfian  lawgiver  is  loft  in  remote  antiquity.  It  ha» 
been  afferted  by  fome  writers,  that  Ninus  fubdued  all  Afia, 
except  India  and  BaCrtriaua.     However  this  be,  all  author* 
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are  agreed,  tliat  BaAria  was  fubdued,  firft  by  the  AfTyiians, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Pcifians  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander 
(B.C.  328.),  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  was  held  by  the  fucceffors  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  till  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos,  when  Thcodotus,  about  the 
year  B.C.  249,  from  being  governor  of  that  province,  be- 
came king,  and  ftrengthened  himfelf  fo  effeftually  in  his 
new  kingdom,  while  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Ptt:lemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  could  never 
afterwards  difpolTcfs  him  of  his  acqnifitions.  He  was  fuc- 
eetded  by  his  fon  Theodotu?,  who,  ilrengthening  himfelf 
by  an  alliance  with  Arfaces,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  conliderably  enlarged  his  kingdom.  Theodotus, 
being  vanqiiifhcd  by  Euthydemus,  was  expelled  the  king- 
dom ;  and  Euthydemus  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother  Me- 
nander,  who  extended  his  conqucfts  to  feveral  countries  that 
were  unknown  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  porreflions 
vhich  Menander  had  reduced  were  retained  by  his  nephew 
and  fucceflor  Demetrius,  and  enlarged  by  feveral  new  acqiii- 
fitions.  Having  left  the  kingdom  of  Baftria  in  a  very  flou- 
rilhing  condition,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eucratides, 
who  invaded  India,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  thofe 
provinces  which  had  been  fubjefttd  by  Alexander.  During 
the  reigns  of  thefe  fix  princes,  the  commerce  of  Baftria  with 
India  was  very  confiderable.  The  diftridl  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  which  Alexander  had  fubdued,  was  recovered  ; 
and  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  India,  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  the  Baflrian  kings  penetrated  tar  into  the  in- 
terior pait  of  the  country  ;  and  proud  of  the  conquefts 
which  they  had  made,  as  well  as  of  the  extenfive  dominions 
over  which  they  reigned,  fome  of  tliem  afTumed  the  title  of 
"  Great  King,"  which  diftinguifhed  the  Perfian  monarch* 
in  the  days  of  their  higheil  fplendour.  Apollodorus,  the 
Baclrian  hiftorian,  aflerts  that  Eucratides  pofltfTed  one  thou- 
fand  cities.  The  learned  Bayer,  in  his  interefting  hiftory, 
advances  many  arguments  to  prove  tjiat  the  Greeks  of  Bac- 
triana  imparted  the  firll  lineaments  of  fcience  to  the  Hin- 
doos. M.  Pezron,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Nations,"  alleges, 
that  there  was  a  people  in  the  upper  regions  of  Afia,  be- 
yond Media  and  mount  Imaus,  who  in  the  firll  ages  fpread 
themfelves  over  Batlria  and  Margiana,  and  proceeding  by 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  at  lafl  pafled  over  into  Europe. 
Thefe  people  were  called  Sacre.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  were  of  the  fame  family,  went  by  the 
north  ;  and  having  made  various  incurfions,  at  lall  fettled 
above  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the  Palus  Masotis.  The  learned 
Bryant  is  of  opinion,  that  this  account  is  not  warranted  by 
fuffioient  authority  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  whom  M. 
Pezron  appeals.  Although  fuch  people  as  the  Cimmerians 
aftually  cxilled  upon  the  Maeotis,  yet  that  they  came  from 
Baftria,  and  fought  tlieir  way  through  different  countries  ; 
and  that  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Scythians  ftyled  Sa- 
cae,  and  took  the  upper  route,  when  the  others  were  mak- 
ing their  inroad  below,  are  circumllances  which,  fays  Bryant 
(Anal.  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  131.),  have  not  the  leall  fhadow 
of  evidence.  Another  writer  of  our  own  nation  (fee  Wife's 
Hift.  &  Chron.  of  the  Fabulous  Ages,  p.  iig.)  fuppofes, 
that  all  fciences  centered  of  old  in  Baftria,  called  Bochary, 
or  "  the  land  of  books."  (See  Sac^e,  and  Scythia.)  But 
to  return  from  this  digreffion  :  Eucratides,  king  of  Baftria, 
was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  fon  of  the  fame  name, 
who  ufurped  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  expelled  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Scythians  who  attackedit  on  one  fide,  and  of  the 
Parthians  who  attacked  it  on  the  other,  and  was  foon  after 
killed  in  attempting  to  recover  it.  The  Greeks,  fays  Stra- 
bo  (I.  xi.  p.  779-),  were  deprived  of  Baftria  by  tribes  or 
herds  of  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 
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beyond  tlie  laxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  namcj  of  Afii, 
Pafiani,  Tachari,  and  Sacarauli.  This  faft  co.ncides  with 
the  relation  of  the  Chinefe  hillorians,  cited  by  M.  dc  Guig- 
lies  (Mem.  de  Liter,  t.xxv.  Mem.  p.  19.),  and  is  confirmed 
by  it.  By  them  we  are  informed,  that  about  126  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  xra,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pufhed 
from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China,  and  obliged 
to  move  tov/ards  the  well  by  the  preffure  of  a  more  nume- 
rous body  that  rolled  on  behind  them,  pafTed  the  laxartes, 
and  pouring  in  upon  Baftria,  like  an  irrefiltible  torrent, 
overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  there,  after  it  had  been  ellabhfhed  near  130 
years.  The  kings,  who  reigned  in  Baftria  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  emperors  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pi\is,  and  Vale- 
rian, were  all  of  Scythian  extraftion  ;  but  the  Scythians 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Huns,  who  reigned  m 
Baftria  in  the  time  of  Ladiflaus  IV.  king  of  Hun- 
gary. 

BACTRIANI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Georgia,  60  milts  north  of  Teflis. 

BACTRIANUS,  in  Zooh^y,  a  fpecies  of  Camehjs, 
having  two  bunches  on  the  back.  Linn.  This  differs  very 
little  in  appearance  from  the  common  Arabian  camel,  ex- 
cept in  being  rather  larger,  and  having  two  bunches  on  the 
back  inllead  of  one.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  India,  and  alfo  of  the  deferts  bordering  on 
China  ;  the  breeds  of  this  kind  are  in  more  efteem  for  their 
fwiftnefs  than  the  other.  In  Arabia,  we  are  told,  it  is  chieHy 
kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  great,  being  not  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try, but  imported  from  India,  S:c.  Of  this  animal,  as  well  as 
of  the  Arabian  kind,  there  are  feveral  races  or  varieties,  dif- 
fering like  thofe  of  horfes  in  (Irength,  fize,  fwiftnefs,  and  ele- 
gance of  form.  A  breed  of  peculiar  fwiftnefs  is  faid  to  be 
reared  in  China,  where  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  exprefiive  title 
of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  camels  with  feet  of  wind.  A  white  va- 
rietv  occurs  in  fome  parts  of  Siberia  ;  and  laftly,  a  hybrid 
or  mixed  breed  is  faid  to  be  occafionally  obtained  between 
the  Baftrian  and  the  Arabian  camel.      Shaw,  &c. 

BACTRIS,  in  Botany  (xwo  tou  P'Xmt^ov,  a  f.ajf;  cancj 
being  made  of  the  flems).  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1693. 
Jacqu.  Amer.  t.  171.  Gxrtn.  9.  139.  Clafs,  monuecia  hex- 
andria.  Nat.  Oi-d.  Palms.  Generic  charafter  ;  *  Male  flow- 
ers. Cal.  fpathe  univerfal,  one-leafed  ;  fpadix  branched  ; 
perianth  one-leafed,  three-parted,  fmall  ;  parts  lanceolate, 
concave,  coloured.  Cor.  one-petalled,  three-clelt  ;  tube 
fliort  ;  clefts  ovate,  acute,  ereft.  Stam.  filaments  fix,  fub- 
ulate,  ereft,  of  the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the 
middle  of  the  tube  ;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  *  Female 
flowers  few,  in  the  fame  fpadix,  intermixed  with  the  male 
ones.  Cnl.  fpathe  the  fame  as  in  the  males  ;  perianth  one- 
leafed,  bcll-fliaped,  three-toothed,  pointed,  coloured,  very 
fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled,  ereft,  three-toothed, 
permanent.  Fiji,  germ  ovate,  large  ;  flyle  very  fhort  ;  flig- 
ma  headed,  obfcurely  three  cleft.  Per.  drupe  coriaceous, 
roundifli,  fibrous-fucculent,  fharp-pointed  with  the  ftyle. 
Seed,  nut  roundifh,  depreffed  on  each  fide  ;  marked  on  the 
fides  with  three  holes ;  kernel  folid. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Male.  Cal.  three-parted.  Cor.  one- 
petalled,  three-cleft.  Stam.  fix.  Female.  Cal.  one-leafed, 
three-toothed.  Cor.  one-petalled,  three-toothed ;  lligraa 
obfcurely  three-cleft ;  drupe  coriaceous. 

Species,  l.  ^.  minor.  Jacqu.  1.  c.  Ic.  feleft.  t.  2j6.  B. 
minima  Gaertn.  Fruft.  2.  269. — conf.  B.  globofa  minor. 
Ejufd.  I.  22.  quDS  Cocos  aculeata,  Swartz  &  Hort.  KeW 
Palma,  7.  Brown  Jam.  344.  "  Fruit  roundifh."  Root 
creeping  ;  trunk  upright,  armed  with  numerous  prickles, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  feldom  more  than  twelve  feet 
high.     The  flowers  ufually  appear  as  foon  as  it  has  attained 
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t^ic  heiglit  of  about  four  feet ;  leaves  frondofe,  few,  flem. 
clafpir;T  at  the  bafe,  pinrate  ;  the  rib  prickly  ;  the  leaflets 
enfiform,  acuminate,  fhiniiig,  flat,  ferrate-prickly  ;  fpathcs 
axillai-y,  folitary,  fpreadin.r,  continuing  long  after  the  fruit 
is  ripe  ;  flowers  without  fcent,  very  flightly  tinged  with 
yellow  ;  fruit  the  colour  and  fize  of  a  common  chcri')',  con- 
tainingr  an  acid  juice  of  which  the  Americans  make  a  fort 
of  wine.  Canes  are  made  of  the  item  ;  they  arc  dark-co- 
loured, (hining,  jointed,  very  light,  and  called  by  the 
French  Cannes  de  Tohago.  2.  B.  major.  Jacqu.  1.  c.  "  Fruit 
ovate."  This  refemblcs  the  former,  but  grows  to  the  height 
of  twenty-five  feet  with  a  ftem  mure  than  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Leaves  fix  feet  long;  leaflets  nearly  Ia'o  feet, 
with  the  marginal  prickles  brown,  a::d  more  confpicuous 
than  thofe  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  fpadix  comprtfled,  flat, 
reclining  ;  fruit  of  the  form  and  fize  of  an  egg,  acuminate 
with  the  ftyle,  fibrous,  fucculent,  covered  with  a  dark  pur- 
ple coriaceous  coat,  of  which  the  natives  make  a  vinous  li- 
quor. The  nut  is  large,  of  a  dark  colour,  ovate-oblong, 
with  an  acuminate  trifid  apex,  and  three  obfcure  holes,  two 
above  the  middle,  and  the  third  higher  ;  kernel  oblong, 
blunt  at  both  ends,  cartilaginous,  folid.  The  fruits  are 
called  Cocorotes,  and  fold  in  the  market.  Both  thcfe  plants 
are  ■natives  of  Carthagena  in  South  America. 

Bactris,  in  Entomology,  a  Ipecies  of  Bruchus  that 
lives  in  the  nuts  of  the  American  palms.  It  is  cinereous  ; 
wing-cafes  rather  fmooth  ;  poltcrior  thighs  ovate  ;  (hanks 
incurved.     Linn.  Amoen.  Ac.      Gmel.  &c. 

BACTROPERATA,  alfo  written  baBropcreta,  com- 
pounded of  pc/.K-^ov,J}aff,  and  ^rrpa,  bag,  or  budget,  an  ancient 
appellation  given  to  philofophers  by  way  of  contempt,  de- 
noting a  man  with  a  ftaff  and  a  budget. 

BACUACHI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Navarre,    135  miles  iouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACULARES,  a  feft  of  Anab-^ptists,  fo  called,  as 
holding  it  unlawful  to  bear  a  fword,  or  any  other  arms  be- 
fides  a  llaff. 

BACULARIUS,  in  IVrlUrs  <,f  the  Middle  Age,  an  ec- 
clcfiartical  apparitor,  or  verger,  who  carries  a  ftali,  baculus, 
in  his  hand,  as  an  enfign  of  his  office. 

BACULE,  in  Fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or  gate, 
made  like  a  pit-fall  with  a  couuterpoife,  and  fupported  by 
two  great  ftakes.  It  is  ufually  made  before  tue  corps  du 
luard  advancing  near  the  gate. 

BACULI.     See  Bacilli. 

Baculi,  Saudi  Pauli,  or  batoons  of  St.  Paul,  a  kind  of 
figured  fiones,  of  the  fame  fubitance  with  thofe  reftmbling 
the  briftles  of  fome  American  ixhini,  called  by  Dr.  Plott 
lapiihs  Judaici. 

BACULOMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  acceffible  and 
jnacccflible  diftances,  by  the  help  of  lacidi,  Haves  or  rods. 
Schwenter  has  explained  this  art  in  his  "  Geometna  Prafti- 
ca  ;"  the  rules  of  it  are  alfo  laid  down  by  Wolfius  in  his  Ele- 
ments ;  Ozanam  alfo  gives  an  illullration  of  llie  principles 
of  baculometry.     See  Distance,  and  Longimetry. 

BACULOSUS  EccLESiASTict'S,  in  lome  Ancient 
La'ws,  is  ufed  for  a  bifhop  or  abbot,  dignified  with  the  paf- 
toral  ftaff,  or  crozier. 

BACULUS  DiviNATORius,  or  Virgula  Di-vina,  a 
branch  of  hazle-tree,  of  a  forked  figure,  ufcd  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  mines,  fprings,  &c.     See  Virgula  Divina. 

BADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afnca,  accord- 
ing to  Ortclius  and  St.  Cyprian. — Alfo  a  river  of  Phoenicia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Paltos,  near  which  was  a 
tomb  faid  to  be  that  of  Memnon,  fon  of  Tithouus,  and 
nephew  of  Priam,  king  of  Tioy.     Stnibo,  1.  xv. 

Bada,  or  Badas,  in  Zoology.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
Rhinoci;r,os  among  the  negroes  on  the  coall  of  Angola. 
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BADACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Norica, 
fituate  near  the  Danube.     Ptolemy. 

BADAGIS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Korafan,  on  the 
foutheni  borders  of  the  ancient  defcrt  of  Margiana.  N.  lat. 
35°  20'.     E.  long.  59°  28'. 

BADAGSHAN,  or  Badakshan,  an  ancient  city  of 
In  Jependent  Tartar)-,  in  Great  Bucharia,  featcd  on '  the 
nortli  fide  of  the  river  Amu,  or  Harrat,  not  far  to  the 
north  of  Andcrab  in  Tokareftan.  In  the  laft  century,  this 
city  belonged  to  the  khan  of  Great  Bucharia,  or  rather  cf 
Samarcand  ;  and  being  fecludcd  in  a  branch  of  the  Bclar 
Alps,  was  ufed  as  a  ftatc  prifon  for  rivals  or  infurgmtj. 
Badakflian  was  fmall,  but  well  built  and  populous  ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  enriched  by  the  gold,  filvcr,  and  rubieg 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  grains  of  gold  and  filver 
abounding  in  the  torrents  which  dtfcend  from  the  moun- 
tains,  when  the  fnow  melts  in  the  beginning  of  fummer. 
Several  Caravans  for  Little  Bucharia  and  China  pafs  by  this 
city.  Ebn  Plaukal  mentions  that  there  were  not  only  mines 
of  rubies  and  lazulite  near  Badakfhan  ;  but  that  there  was 
abundance  of  mufl<.  It  is  fituated  above  loc  miles  from 
the  fource  of  the  Amu,  230  from  Balk,  and  210  from 
Anghien  in  the  province  of  Samarcand.  N.  lat.  36'-'  15'. 
E.  long.  68°  45'. 

BADAGRY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Be- 
nin. 

BADAJOZ,  Pax  Augusta,  a  conHdcrable  town  of 
Spain,  being  the  capital  of  Eftremadura,  and  a  frontier 
fortrefs  towards  Portugal.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Gua- 
diana,  on  a  gentle  rife,  which  on  one  fide  is  covered  with 
olive-trees,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  are  fome  forti- 
fied hills.  Over  the  river  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge,  built, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  by  the  Romans,  but  as  the  infeription 
on  it  ftales,  by  Phihp  II.  The  ftreetsare  dean,  and  partly 
ftraight,  and  well-paved  ;  and  there  are  a  few  large  houfes, 
with  fome  handfome  churches  and  towers.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  not  very  ilrong ;  but  it  has  fuflained  two  fieges, 
one  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1658  ;  and  another  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch,  aided  by  the  Portuguefe,  in  1705.  N.  lat. 
38°  43'.  W.  long.  6°  19. 

BADANATHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  in  the  counti")'  of  the  ThamudaJ.     Pliny. 

BADARA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Gcdrofia. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  Afia,  in  Caramania.     Ptolemy. 

BADA  SKA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Angara  ;  <So  miles  N.N.W  of  Ttkutfch. 

BADATIUM,  in  Ancient  Gtcgraphy,  a  town  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonelus.      Ptolemy. 

BADAUSA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BADDAMMY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in 
the  country  of  the  Vifiapour,  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Vifia- 
pour.     N.  lat.  16°  10'.     E.  long.  75"  40'. 

BADELONA,  Badalona,  or  B.stula,  an  ancient 
town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  featcd  on  the  coaft  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  about  fix  miles  north-eail  of  Barcelona. 

BADELU,  or  Badibou,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Gambia. 

BADELUNDSAHS,  a  long  narrow  fandy  traft  of 
land  iu  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Wellmannland,  where 
the  Danes  were  totally  defeated  in  152  I. 

BADEN,  a  dillrift  or  county  of  SwifTerland,  lying  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  Limmalt,  and  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  river  Aar,  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Reufs,  became  a  bailliage  of  the  tight  ancient 
cantons  in  1418,  when  the  canton  of  Zurie  took  pofiifiion 
of  the  town  and  county,  and  io  continued  till  the  year 
J 7 12.     A  civil  war  breaking  out  at  that  time  between  the 
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Proteftant  and  Catholic  cantons,  Baden  was  befiegcd  and 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Zuric  and  Bern  ;  and  at  the  peace 
of  Aran,  it  was  ceded  to  thofe  two  cantons  and  Glariis^ 
which,  on  account  of  its  ncutrahty,  prefervcd  its  right  of 
joint  fovereigntv.  Until  1712,  the  diet  affembled  at  Ba- 
den ;  but  was 'afterwards  transferred  to  Fraiienheld.  The 
three  cantons  alternately  appointed  a  bniliff,  who  refided  in 
the  caftle.  The  inhahitauts  elected  their  own  niagiilrates, 
and  had  their  own  jiidic^nl  courts.  In  civil  proceedings,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the'bailiif,  and  from  his  decifion  to  the  fyn- 
dicate,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  cantons,  and 
in  the  laft  refort  to  the  three  cantons  themfelves.  In  penal 
caufes,  the  criminal  com  t  condemns,  and  the  bailifl  enjoys 
the  power  of  pardoning,  or  mitigating  the  fentence.  This 
bailliage  comprehends  abou.t  13S  fquarc  geographical  miles, 
and  contains  24,000  jjerfons.  In  conl'equence  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  new  divifion  took  place  in  1798  ;  the  county 
of  Baden,  the  free  bailliages,  and  a  fiiiall  portion  of  the 
fouth-weftern  part  of  Zuric,  were  conftituted  one  of  the 
18  Swifs  departments  or  cantons,  and  Baden  was  its  capi- 
tal ;  but  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  29th  of  May 
1801,  Argovie,  re-united  with  Baden  and  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  Frickthal,  was  made  one  of  the  17  departments 
or  cantons  of  Swiflerland  ;  and  fix  reprefentatives  were 
-appointed  to  be  deputed  by  it  to  the  diet;.  The  foil  of  this 
dillriftis  fertile  ;  in  general  it  abounds  with  grain  and  fruit, 
and  on  the  fides  of  the  Liminatt  it  produces  wine.  The 
mountains  yield  excellent  free-llone,  marble,  and  iron  ore. 
The  (greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Baden,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftrift  or  canton,  is 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Limmatt,  in  a  plain  flanked 
by  two  hills,  between  which  the  river  runs.  It  derived  its 
name  and  its  origin  from  the  warm  baths  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  w^ere  famous  before  the  Chrillian  vEra,  and  are 
■mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  y/y«^  and 
Therm£  Heheticic.  It  was  a  Roman  fortrefs,  eretled  to 
curb  the  Alcmanni  or  Germans,  and  was  i-afed  when  the 
Helvetians,  who  fupported  Otho,  were  routed  by  Cxcina, 
general  to  Vittllius.  Being  rebuilt,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Germans;  fell  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks, 
was  in  the  tenth  century  incorpinated  in  the  German  em- 
pire, and  became  fucce.Tivelv  fubjcft  to  the  diikes  of  Zoc- 
ringen,  to  the  counts  of  Kyburgh,  and  to  Rhodolph  of 
Hapfburgh.  When  his  defcendant  Frederic,  duke  of  Auf- 
tria,  was  put  under  tlie  ban  of  the  empire,  in  141 8,  it  came 
into  the  poffcffion  of  the  canton  of  Zuric,  which  pinchafed 
it  of  the  emperor  Sigifmoiid,  and  fubjeftcd  it  to  the  eight 
cantons.  (Sec  the  preceding  article.)  Many  monuments  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  in  this  place;  fuch  as  ftatues  of 
feveral  heathen  gods,  made  of  alabafter ;  Roman  coins, 
formed  of  bronze,  of  AiiguHus,  Vefpafian,  Decius,  &c.; 
and  feveral  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors,  of  gold,  filver, 
copper,  and  bronze.  Tliere  are  two  churches  in  this  city  ; 
one  collegiate,  and  the  other  a  niouallcry  of  capuchins, 
near  the  town-huufe,  in  which  the  diet  formerly  afteinbled. 
Before  the  caflle,  which  is  tlie  refuiciice  of  the  bailiff,  there 
is  a  ftone-pillar,  ereCled  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who  paved  in  this  country  a  road  eighty-five  Italian  miles 
long.  The  inhabitants  are  rigid  Roman  Catholics,  and  were 
formerly  infolent  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  Proteftants. 
The  baths  are  feated  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city.  Adjacent  to  the  fmall 
baths  is  a  village,  and  to  the  large,  a  town,  feated  on  a  hill 
of  fteepafcent.  The  water  of  the  baths  is  conveyed  to  inns 
and  private  houfes  by  means  of  pipes,  of  which  there  are 
about  fixtv.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  towns  there  are 
public  baths,  fupplied  by  a  fpring  in  the  ftreet,  where  the 
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poor  may  bathe  gratis.  All  the  baths  are  hot,  and  thev  are 
ufed  for  drinking  as  well  as  for  bathing.  They  fervc,  like 
others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  to  give  relief  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
cafes.  (See  Waters,  Medidnal.)  About  a  mile  from  Ba- 
den, at  a  place  called  Wettingen,  where  the  Limmatt  flows 
with  the  greated  rapidity,  tlicre  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mc- 
chanifm,  which  is  a  wooden  bridge,  240  feet  long,  and  fuf- 
pended  above  twenty  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water.  It 
was  the  lall  work  of  Grubenman,  the  felf-taught  architefl, 
and  exceeds  in  elegance  that  of  Schaffhaufen.  Mr.  Coxe 
(Trav.  Swiff,  vol.  i.  137.)  has  given  a  geometrical  elevation 
of  it.  Baden  is  diilant  14I  miles  from  Zuric.  N.  lat.47"' 
21'.   E.  long.  8'  12'. 

Baden,  a  margravate  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of .  Swa- 
bia,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  margravate.  The 
upper,  or  tlie  marqiiifate  of  Baden-Baden,  terminates  well- 
ward  on  the  Rhine,  though  a  fmall  part  of  it  lies  wcfl  of 
that  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-well  by  the  lower 
margravate  of  Baden-Durlach,  on  the  call  by  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg  and  the  county  of  Ebcrllein,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Ortenau  and  the  Brifgau.  The  principal  towns  are 
Riiftadt,  Baden,  Etlingen,  Stcinbach,  and  Stolhuflen.  The 
margrave  is  a  fovereign  prince,  and  has  a  vote  in  the  college 
of  princes.  The  eftablifhed  religion  is  Roman  catholic. 
The  lowei  margravate,  or  that  of  Baden-Durlach,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  weft  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  the  upper 
margravate  of  Baden,  en  the  eail  by  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temberg, and  on  the  north  by  the  bifliopric  of  Spire.  The 
principal  towns  are  Carlfruhe,  Durlach,  Pforzheim,  Muhl- 
burg,  and  Emmingen.  This  prince  has  two  votes  in  the 
college  of  princes,  one  for  Baden-Durlach,  and  the  other 
for  the  margravate  of  Stockberg,  which  belongs  to  him, 
and  lies  in  and  along  the  Brifgau.  The  reigning  family, 
and  the  country  in  general,  profefs  Eutheranifm,  with  a  tole- 
ration of  Protellants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  at  Carlfruhe.  The 
whole  margravate  of  Baden  is  a  populous  and  fertile  counliy, 
abounding  with  corn,  hemp,  flax,  bccs-wax,  wood,  and 
wine.  Veuifon  and  wild-fowl  are  fo  plentiful  that  they  are 
the  common  diet  of  the  peafants.  Their  hogs,  being  fed 
with  chefnuts.  furnifh  excellent  bacon.  They  have  free- 
flone  for  building,  marble  of  various  colours,  and  fome 
agate.  Manufaftures  are  much  encouraged,  and  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  The  territories  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden  comprehend  832  fquare  miles,  and 
200  000  inhabitants.  The  annual  revenue  is  eflimatcd  at 
i,200,C00  florins  ;  and  the  mihtary  eftablifliment  conlifls  of 
3000  men,  of  whom  300  are  cavalry. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  upper 
margravate  of  Baden,  is  feated  on  the  river  Oalbach  near 
the  Rhine,  among  vineyards.  It  has  a  fine  caflle,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  where  the  prince  often  refides  during  the 
fummer.  It  is  famous  for  its  hot  baths,  whence  it  derives 
its  name:  difl;ant  four  miles  fouth  from  Rafladt.  N.  lat. 
48^46'.  E.long.  9<'24'. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auf- 
tria,  feated  on  the  river  Schwocha,  and  much  frequented  on 
account  of  its  baths.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  three 
churches;  twelve  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48° 
3'.   E.long.  16°  12'. 

BADENOCH,  a  diftrid  forming  the  eaflern  part  of 
Invernefs-fhire,  in  Scotland,  extending  from  call  to  weil 
about  thirty-three  miles,  and  in  the  broadell  part  twenty- 
feven  miles  from  norih-eafl  to  fouth-weft.  It  is  barren  and 
hilly,  and  abounds  with  deer  and  game. 

BADENS,  Francis,  \a  Blogiaphy,  a  painter  of  hiltory 
and  portraits,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1 571,  and  acquired 
the  full  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his  father ;  and,  by  vifit- 
ing  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  acquired  a  good  taftc 
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in  defign,  and  a  very  pleafing  manner.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  his  merit  was  fo  generally  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  diftiniTiiilTifd  by  the  name  of  the  Italian  painter. 
His  touch  was  light  and  Tpirited,  and  his  colouring  warm, 
fo  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  tirft  who  introduced 
among  his  countrymen  a  good  tafle  for  colouring.  The 
news  of  his  brother's  alTiiflination  occafioned  his  death  in 
1603,  which  was  much  regretted  by  every  lover  of  the  art. 
Pdiiington. 

BADEMSIS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Corculio, 
abo\it  t!ie  fize  of  C.  cerafi.  It  is  black  ;  legs  pitchy.  G.nc- 
lin,  Blom.  This  infeft  inhabits  Germany  ;  the  thorax  is 
rather  fmooth  and  ovate  ;  wing-caies  obfoletely  ftriated ; 
thiijhs  clavated. 

Badensis,  m  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Emberit.A  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden.  The  colour  is  olive, 
flreaked  with  blackilh,  beneath  paler ;  chin  orange  ;  breall 
ftriated  with  blackifh.    Sander  Naturf. 

BAD ENUCHI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  New  Navarre;  125  miles  fouth  of 
Cafa  Grand. 

BADENWEILER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  m'argravate  of  Badi.n-Baden.  N.  lat.  47' 
55'.   E.long.  7°  50'. 

BADERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Bajiege,  a  place  of 
Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Volfca  Teclofages,  in  the  Narbon- 
nenfis  prima,  on  the  rout  from  Touloufe  to  Narbonne,  and 
fouth-eaft  of  the  firft  of  thefe  towns. 

BADESSUS,  a  town  of  Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Caria. 

BADEY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vine;  of  Korafan  ;    140  miles  north- well  of   Herat. 

BADGE,  in  Naval  Arclnteclure,  fignifies  a  fort  of  orna- 
ment placed  on  the  outfide  of  fmall  fliips  very  near  the 
ftern,  containing  either  a  window,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cabin,  or  a  reprefentation  of  it.  It  is  commonly  deco- 
rated with  marine  figures,  martial  inllruments,  or  fuch  like 
emblems. 

Badge,  in  Heraldry.     See  Device. 

BADGER,  Common,  in  Zoology,  urfus  mcles  of  Linn, 
and  Gmel.  See  Ursus  Meles.  The  badger's  lliin  is  of 
fo:ne  ufe  in  commerce.  Their  fat  if  fold  by  the  druggifts, 
as  a  remedy  againft  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  the  fciatica; 
and  their  hair,  for  the  making  pencils  for  painters  and 
gilders. 

Badger,  horn  lajulo,  I  carry,  or  from  the  Yr.  baggage, 
a  bundle;  whence  bagagier,  a  carrier  of  goods ;  a  licenfed 
huckller,  or  perfon  privileged  to  buy  corn,  or  other  provi- 
Cons,  and  to  carry  them  from  one  place  to  another  to  make 
profit  of  them,  without  being  reputed  an  engroffer.  In  the 
ftatutes  he  is  alfo  called  a  Lidder,  or  lader  of  corn,  5  &  6 
Ed.  VI.  c.  14.  5  Eh  c.  12. — We  alfo  read  of  badgers,  or 
retailers  of  fait,  9  W.  III.  c.  6.  If  any  perfon  (hall  aft  as 
a  badger  without  licence,  which  continues  in  force  one  year, 
he  (hall  forfeit  five  pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  proprietor.    13  Eliz.  c.  25.  §  20. 

Badger-A««//«^.     See  Hunting. 

BADIA,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Cypr^ea,  having 
an  oblong  gibbous  (hell,  above  bay-colour,  dotted  with 
brown  and  white.  Gmelin,  S^c.  Its  native  place  is  un- 
known. 

Badja,  a  fpecies  of  Helix,  called  by  Born  M.v  un^/z/ma; 
it  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length ;  and  of  a  chefnut  colour.  The  (liell  is 
umbilicatcd,  fubglobofe,  fmooth,  depreflcd  above;  aperture 
lunar.   Gmehn.  .  •  .    • 

Badia,  a  fpecies  of  Patella,    the  IheU  of  which  is 
Vol.  in. 
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fomewhat  convex,  brown,  bay-colour  within;  with  twelre 
larger  rays,  each  furrounded  on  both  fides  by  a  rib;  and 
fmallcr  rays.  The  varieties  of  this  kii  d  are  numerous,  and 
no  lefs  than  fixtecn  ef  them  are  defcribcd  by  Schrott.  Eml. 
in  Conch,  n.  Litterat.  &c.  This  (hell  is  ufnally  about  two 
inches  and  three  quart  ers  in  length ;  more  or  lefs  flat  in  dif- 
fcrent  fpeeimens,  and  mrely  pellucid;  fometimes  they  are 
dotted  with  green,  but  flightly  ;  and  in  others  the  upper 
fiirface  is  fpoLted  all  over  with  that  colour  ;  (hells  of  this 
kind  occur  in  wh  eh  green  or  brown  is  difpofed  in  rays,  or 
in  rows  of  d  ts ;  fometimes  they  are  pale  a(h-colonr,  wavid 
or  fpolted  wi:h  yellow  or  black,  orlivcr-colour.  Tlie  crown 
is  often  varictiated  with  rays,  and  not  unfrequcntly  «ith  live 
rows  of  blue  dots  ;  and  a  fp.itiilate  livcr-coluured  or  greca 
fpot  in  the  bottom,  furrounded  by  a  fmgle  or  double  band, 
whicli  is  more  or  lefs  pale,  and  of  different  colours  in  dif- 
ferent fliclis  ;  thtt  inner  fnrface  is  nfually  either  brown,  yel- 
low, liver-colour,  or  hoary-grev. 

Badia,  in  Jlncicnl  Geogmpiy,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Bgetica,  (uppofed  to  be  the  prefcnt  Badajoz. 

Badia,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duch.y  of 
Tafeany,  feveiiteen  miles  north  of  Florence. — Alfo,  a  town 
in  the  fame  dichy,  fifteen  miles  well  of  Volterra. 

BAD  I  AG  A,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  a  fort 
of  fpungy  fubilance,  common  in  the  (hops  in  Mofcow,  and 
fomc  other  northern  kingdoms  :  ufed  for  taking  away  the 
livid  marks  from  blows  and  bruifes,  which  the  powdttr  of  it 
is  faid  to  do  in  a  night's  time. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  medicine,  and  its  hillory, 
to  the  accurate  Buxbaum.  He  obfervcs,  that  the  fubilance  if 
always  found  under  water,  and  is  of  a  very  fingular  and  pe- 
culiar nature.  It  fomewhat  refembles  the  aiycniums,  and 
fomewhat  the  fpunges,  but  differs  greatly  from  both,  in 
that  it  is  full  of  Imall  round  granules,  refenibling  feeds.  It 
is  of  a  loofe,  light,  and  fpungy  ftruclure,  and  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  fibres  of  an  herbaceous  matter,  and  is  dry, 
rigid,  and  friable  between  the  fingers.  This  may  ferve  as 
the  generical  charafter  of  the  badiaga,  of  which  this  accu- 
rate  obferver  has  found  three  diflerent  fpecies.  Linnxus 
ma':es  it  a  fpecies  of  fpunge. 

BADIAN,  or  Badiana,  the  feed  of  the  anife-tree,  or 
of  a  tree  refembling  it,  that  grows  in  China  :  and  fometimet 
ufed  by  the  Ciiinefe,  and  alfo  by  the  Dutch,  to  give  an  aro- 
matic tade  to  their  tea. 

BAD  I  AT  H,  iu  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  Libya  interior. 

BADIGEON,  a  mixture  of  plaifler  and  frce-ftone,  well 
ground  together,  andfifted;  ufed  by  ftatuaries  to  fill  up  the 
little  holes,  and  repair  the  defeCls  in  (tones,  whereof  they 
make  their  llatues  and  other  work. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  joiners,  for  faw-dud  mised 
with  llrong  glue,  wherewith  they  fill  up  the  chaps,  and 
other  defects  in  wood,  after  it  is  wrought. 

BADILE,  Antosio,  \n  Biography,  a  painter  of  hiftonr 
and  portrait,  was  born  at  Verona  in  145*0,  an.^  by  afTiduous 
application  excelled  his  predeceffors  in  an  acquauitance  with 
the  true  principles  of  his  art.  He  was  allowed  to  be  a  very 
eminent  artill ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  having  for  his 
difciples,  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  Baptiila  Zclotti.  His  co- 
louring was  admirable  ;  his  carnations  beautiful ;  and  his 
portraits  preferved  the  perfect  refemblance  of  fleth  and  real 
life.     He  diid  in  1560.     Pilkington. 

BAD  I  LETTERS,  a  name  given  to  a  race  of  horfc- 
men  refident  in  the  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Circaffia, 
and  of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  who  in  fome  mealure  retain  their 
independence. 

BADINGEN,  iu  Geography,  a  town  of  Genuany,  in  the 
^  M  circle 
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circle  of  Upper  Saxony,    and  old  mark  of   Brandenburg, 
feven  miles  wefl  of  Steiidal. 

BADJOURA,  a  large  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  weftern 
fliore  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Furfhout,  in  N.  lat.  26°  3' 
16". 

BADIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Carmania, 
fcatcd  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pcrfian  gnlf,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Carpella.   Nearchus's  Periplus Alfo,  an  epifcopal 

town  of  Africa,  according  to  Ortelius,  who  cites   St.  Ali- 
gn Hi  n. 

Badis,  in  Geography,  a  fortrcfs  of  Livonia,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  giilt  of  Finland,  about  feven  leagues  eaft  from 
Revel,  in  N.  lat.  59°  i  j'.   and  E.  long.  24"  36'. 

BADIUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx  (Steno- 
corw)  that  inhabits  Siberia.  It  is  of  a  bay  colour,  with  the 
thonix  and  wing  cafj^  (Iriatcd.     Lepech,  It. 

Badius,  in  Ornhho!jgy,  a  fpecies  of  Falco,  about  thir- 
teen inches  in  length  ;  a  native  of  Ceylon  ;  and  dcfcribed 
in  Brown's  ilhiflrations  under  the  name  of  the  bro-wn  haivk. 
The  legs  are  pale  ;  head  and  body  above  brown,  beneath 
white  with  yellow  lunar  fpots  ;  tail  pale  brown,  with  four 
duflcy  lines.     Ginelin,  &c. 

BADKIS,  in  Geograjyhy,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Korafan,  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Herat.  N.  lat. 
35^  26'.   E.  long.  60°  35'. 

BADOGI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  north  coaftof  lake 
Bielo,  in  the  government  of  Novogorod,  196  miles  nortli- 
eall  of  Novogorod. 

B  ADDUCE,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  the  Eafl:  Indian  name 
of  a  fruit  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
round,  and  of  the  fizc  of  o\m  of  our  common  apples;  it  is 
yellow  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  refenibies  the 
mangou/lan.  but  its  pulp  is  more  tranfparent;  its  talte  is  very 
agreeable,  and  has  fome  rcfemblance  to  that  of  our  goofe- 
berries, 

BAE>RACHILLUM,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hin- 
doJlan,  in  the  Moodajce  Boomfla  country,  72  miles  N.  E.  of 
Rajamu-.dry,  and  50  eaft  of  Byarcm. 

BADIIAI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia, 
ten  nides  ::•  rth  of  Stephanowze. 

_  BADRINUS,   in  Anc'tmt  Geography,   Fojfato  Grande,   a 
river  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Baii. 

BADRIS,  a  town  of  .Vfrica,  in  RIarmorica.  Anton.  Itin. 
BADUCCA,  in  Botany,  See  Capparis. 
BADUEL,  Claud,  in  Biography,  a  pioteftant  divine 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Nifmes,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  th;  queen  of  Navarre  was  appointed  reftor 
of  the  univcrfity  in  that  city.  In  1557  he  became  the 
paftor  of  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  and 
and  taught  matliemaiics  and  philofophy  till  his  death  in 
1561-.  He  tranflated  into  Latin,  the  fermons  and  fome 
other  works,  of  Calvin,  publiflied  at  Geneva  in  1557,  8vo. 
He  alfo  wrote  "  De  ratione  vltx  ilndiofa:  ac  littratae  in 
Matrimonio  collocanda  ac  degendse,"  410.  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1544.  and  tranflated  into  Latin  in  1548;  "  De  Colkgio 
ct  Univerfitate  Nemnufenfi,"  printed  at  Lyons  in  1054 ; 
"  Adla  Marty  rum  nollri  Sasculi,"  Genev.  1556;  and  alfo 
Latin  orations  and  epiftlcs.  His  Latinity  is  commended  ; 
and  he  was  much  efteeraed  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Gen. 
Dia. 

BADUENNiE  Lucus,  or  Baduhenna,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  the  name  of  a  foreft  in  Germany,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Its  fituation  is  not  afcertained.  This  was  the 
place  where  Civilis  formed  his  confpiracy  againft  the  Romans. 
BADULATO,  in  Geograpliy,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabiia  Ultra,  four- 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Squillace. 


BADY,  a  river  and  an  adjacent  place  of  Peloponnefus 

in  the  territory  of  Elis,  mentioned  by  Paulanias.  After  a 
war  which  depopulated  the  country,  the  women,  it  is  faid, 
prefenttd  their  fupplications  to  Minerva,  that  they  might 
lupply  the  walte  by  a  new  progeny  in  confcqucnce  of  tSeir 
(uVi  intercourfe  with  their  hufbands  ;  their  petitions  were 
granted  ;  and  they  crefted  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  goddcfs, 
and  hence  the  name  Bady  or  Badii,  ^aiv,  or  in  the  Dorian- 
dialett  Ao'j,  i.  c.  plcafant  or  agreeable. 

BiEA,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Cepha- 
lonia. 

B^BiE,  a  fmall  town' of  Alia,  in  Caria.     Stcph.  Byz. 
B-fEBARZANA,  or  Babarnana,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Aria. 

B^BRO,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Spain,  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

BiECKIA,  in  Bjtnny  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  B:eck 
phyfician  tothe  kii\g  of  Sweden).  Linn,  g.^gt.  Scl!reb.6;;o. 
Juif.  321.  CVdh,  Oifianriria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  calycan- 
thaUiT.  Onagrs,  JuiT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leated, 
funnel-form,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  petals  five, 
roundifli,  patulous,  inicited  into  the  calyx.  Stam.  filaments 
eight,  of  which  fix  arc  equal,  two  folitary,  very  fliort,  bent 
in  ;  anthers  fubovate,  fmall.  Pijl.  g-erm  ronndifli  ;  llyle 
filiform,  fliorter  than  the  coroUa  ;  lligma  capitate.  Per. 
capfule  globular,  crowned,  four-celled,  lour-valved.  Seeds 
rouodidi,  angular  on  one  fide. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  funnel-form,  five-toothed.  Cor.  five- 
petalled  ;  capf.  globular,  four-celled,  crowned. 

Species,  'B.frutefcens.  Reich.  2.  200.  Ofb.  It.  231.  t.  I. 
Tiiis  fhrub  has  the  habit  of  fouthernwood,  with  wand-like 
branches,  and  oppofi';e  fiiovt  fimple  twigs  ;  leaves  oppofite, 
linear,  fliarp,  fn^ooth,  entire  ;  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on 
a  naked  peduncle  the  length  of  the  flower,  much  flicn-ter 
than  the  leaves.  A  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called 
Tiongiiia. 

BiECOLICUM,  or  ^lACOLicos,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  mountain  ot  Africa,  in  the  Pentapolis.      Pto'emy. 

BjECO  11,  a  place  of  Spain,  in  Bstica,  where  Viriates 
wintered  after  having  been  defeated  by  Fabius  Maximus 
.^milianus.     Appian. 

BjECULA,  a  town  of  Hifpaaia  Tarragonenfis,  in  the 
territory,  or  at  leafl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Authetani.  Pto- 
lemy. 

B.^DOO,  in  Geography,  a  diftrift  of  Africa,  to  the 
weft  of  the  river  Niger,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Park  in  the 
narrative  of  his  journey. 

BiELAMA  [Clupea  B^lama),  in  Ichthyology,  the  name 
of  a  filh  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  defcribcd  by  Forlk.  Fn. 
Arab. — It  is  clupea  Jetirojlris  of  Gmelin. 

B./ELON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  north- 
weft  of  Mellaria,  upon  the  ftraits  of  Gades,  which  carried 
on  a  confiderable  commerce  in  fait  with  Tingis,  on  the  op- 
pofite fhore. 

BAEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia,  fixteen  miles  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nicmecz. 

BjENUM,  in  Ancient  Gegraphy,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix^ 
Ptolemy. 

B^OBOTRYS,  in  Botany,  (from  Baio.;,  fmall,  and 
BoTpvf,  a  raceme,  the  fruftifications  being  in  thin  racemes). 
Lin. gen.  Schreb.  318.  Forltcr,  Gen.  1 1.  Chk, pentandria 
monogynia.  Gen.  Char.  Ca/.  perianth  double ;  exterior  three- 
leaved  ;  leaflets  roundiih,  concave,  fmaller  ;  inferior  one- 
leafed,  bell-fliaped,  ftiort,  five-cleft,  growing  to  the  germ  ; 
clefts  ovate,  permanent,  converging  after  flowering,  and 
crowning  the  fruit.  Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular ;  tube 
very  ihort ;   border  five  cleft,  ereft ;  clefts  rounded,  very 

Ihort. 
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ftiort.  Sfam.  filaments  five,  very  (hort,  in  the  niidJle 
of  the  tube  ;  antliers  heart-ftiaped.  Pi^.  germ  glo- 
bofe,  half-fuperior  ;  ftyle  cylindric,  very  fliort,  permanent ; 
ftigma  obtufc,  tuberculated.  Per.  berrv  globofe,  fomewliat 
drj-,  oiie-cdlcd,  growing  to  the  calyx. 'fcA  fevcral,  angu- 
lar,  affixed  to  a  columnar  receptacle  in  the  bottom  of  the 
berry. 

Species,  licahotrys  nemoralis.  Forft.  Flor.  Auft.  97.  A 
native  of  the  ideof  Tanna,  in  the  South  feas. 

B^20N'ES,  in  Geography,  the  name  given  by  Arrian  to 
an  iHand  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river 
Ii:di:s. 

BAER,  and  Weisse  Baer,  in  Zoology,  the  names  of 
the  Unci:  bear,  and  Polar  bear,  in  "  Ridinger's  Animah  " 

B^RENBEISSER,  the  Bull  Dog,  Ridinger.  Can}, 
mol'i[fiis,  (Imel. 

BAER.S1US,  or  Vekesstil,  Henry,  in  Bhgmphy,  a 
mathematician,  flonrifhed  in  the  begiiming  of  tlie  fixtteiith 
century.  He  was  a  printer  at  Louvain,  and  the  author 
of  the  following  curious  mathematical  treatifes  ;  "  Tabula 
perp.'tua  Longicudinum  acLatitudinum  Planetnrum,"  1528; 
"  De  compofitione  et  ufu  Decretorii  Planctaruni,"  1530 ; 
•'  De  compofitione  et  ufu  Quadrantis,"  1537.     Moreri. 

BaERS  FRAT,  a  painter  of  fea-ports,  fea-fliores,  and 
fifh,  was  an  eminent  mafter,  whofe  works  were  much 
efteemed,  though  the  place  and  time  of  his  nativity  are 
unknown.  His  pictures  are  eafily  diftinguilhtd  bv  a 
general  brightnefs  diiFufcd  through  the  whole,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  llvics.  His  drawing  was  correft,  and  his  perfpec- 
tive  true  ;  he  copied  every  objeft  from  nature,  and  was  exaft 
in  his  reprefcntations  of  fea-ports,  (hips  of  war,  and  vef^jls 
of  a  fmalltr  fize,  which  he  diftributed  with  judgment,  fo  as 
to  produce  a  very  pleafing  efFeft.  His  pencil  is  light  and 
clean,  his  touch  fpirited,  and  his  colouring  always  tranf- 
parent ;  and  he-  generally  finifhed  his  piCiures  vei-y  neatly. 
He  died  in  1687.      Pilkington. 

ByERUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 
Ptolemy. 

B^SAMPSA,  a  town  fituated  in  the  Arabian  g\\\i, 
fuppofed  by  fome  interpreters  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Bcth-Shemefh,  or  the  houfe  of  the  fun,  mentioned  by 
Jodina. 

BjESIPPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  fituate  about  twelve  miles 
from  B.clon,  and  at  a  fom.ewhat  lefs  diftance  cailward  from 
the  promontory  of  Juno.     Anton.  Itin. 

B/ETANA,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
feattd  on  the  river  Nauaguna,  and  faid  by  Ptolemy  to  be 
the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  Siropokmii. 

ByETERRiE,  Beziers,  a  town,  which  was  a  Roman 
colony,  fituite  in  Narbonnenfis  Prima,  a  fouthern  province 
of  Gaul,  at  a  fmall  diftance  northeaft  from  Narbo.  It 
was  the  llation  of  the  veterans  of  the  I'cventh  legion,  who 
built  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Auguftus,  and  another 
to  his  daughter  Julia.  Tiberius  alfo  adorned  this  city  ;  and 
in  the  fourth  century  it  was  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  in 
Gaul.  But  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Vifi- 
gochs,  who  demolifhtd  its  fplendid  edifices.  It  was  after- 
wards  re-cllablinied  ;  but  taken  pofrefiion  ot  by  tlie  Saracens 
in  736.  In  the  next  vtar  Charles  expelled  them,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  city,  fo  that  they  mlight  not  be  able  to  re-fortify 
it. 

B^THAUTA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

B7ETIC  A,  a  province  comprehending  the  fouthern  part 
of  Spain,  and  covrefponding  to  the  prcftnt  Andalufia  and 
Gruiada.  This  was  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Augullus   divided  Spain }    the  other  two  being  Lufitania 
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and  Tarraconenfis.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
Batis,  fince  called  TarteflTus,  and  now  Guadalqni\ir,  or 
the  great  river;  and  was  bounded  on  the  \vt(l  fide  by 
Lufitania,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Me  iterrarean  and  gulf  of 
Gades,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Caniabric  fea,  now  the  fca 
ofBifcay.  Its  limits  towards  the  north-eaft  were  flufluat- 
ing,  and  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained.  The  Ba:ti5  divided 
this  province  into  two  parts ;  on  the  one  fide  of  which, 
towards  the  Anas,  were  fituate  the  Turdetani,  whence  the 
kingdom  was  called  Turdctania,  but  it  was  better  known 
by  the  name  of  B::turia.  On  the  other  fide  were  fituated 
the  Baftuli,  Baflitani,  and  Conteftani,  along  the  Mtditcr- 
ranean  coafts.  It  was  the  richeft  and  the  bcil  known  pro. 
v:nce  of  Spiin.  It  was  famous  for  its  wool  ;  and  its  ferti- 
lity was  fuch,  that  its  produce,  according'to  Pliny  (1.  xviii. 
c.  10.),  was  an  hu-dred  fold.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  long  ago  eftali^llhed  on  thtfe  coafts,  zr.d 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  ftltlements  in  this  countrj-. 
Polybius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  wealth  of  Bsctica,  and 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  one  of  its  fovereigns. 
Ba-tica,  according  to  this  author,  contained  175  cities;  of 
of  which  eight  w  re  colonies,  eight  municipal,  twenty-nine 
enjoyed  the  jus  Latii,  four  were  allied,  fix  free,  and  120 
ftipendiai  y  or  inch  as  paid  taxes.  The  chief  mountains  were 
Marianus,  now  Sierra  Morena,  and  Orofptda  being  a  part 
of  the  prefent  Sierra  Nevada.  The  principal  rivers  were 
the  Anas  and  Ba;tis  ;  and  the  chief  towns  were  Balli,  Acci, 
Eiiberis,  Callulo,  Corduba,  Aftigi,  Hifpali>,  and  Gaccs. 

B7ETIS,  now  GuADALQj  iviR,  a  river  of  Spain,  in 
Bstica,  which  had  its  fource,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
mountains  called  Saltus  Fngicnfis  ;  or  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Orofptda,  purfued  its  cq,urfc  towards  the  well,  walhing 
Collulo,  Corduba,  and  Hifpalis,  and  difcharged  itfclf  br 
many  outlets  or  mouths  into  the  fca.  The  inhabitaiits  of 
the  country  called  it  Cirtium  and  Certis,  and  the  -Arabs 
Ciritus,  derived,  according  to  Mariana,  from  the  oriental 
term  Lirlath,  a  town,  and  denoting  the  river  of  towns,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  thofe   which   it  watered.     See 

GuADALCiyiVIR. 

B^ETIUM,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

B.£TIUS,  a  river  of  Arabia  Felix ^Alfo,  a  mountain 

of  Afia,  in  Drangiana.     Ptolemy. 

BjETULO,  a  town  of  Spain,  belonging  to  the  Laletani, 
at  a  fmall  dillance  louth-cafi  from  Barciuo  ;  now  Baddona. 

BiETURIA.     See  BxTicA. 

BvETUS,  in  Ichihyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariilotle  and 
ether  of  tiie  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  fi!h  called  by  fome 
Lntin  writers  cotlus  ;  and  particularly  to  one  kind  fuppofed 
to  be  that  defcribcd  by  Linnxus  under  the  name  of  gobio  ; 
and  called  the  hull-head,  or  miller^s  thumb,  in  England. 

BiETYLOS,  or  B^TYLIOK,  in  ytntiqtlty,  a  kind  of 
ftones  worlhipped  among  the  Greeks,  Phrygians,  and  other 
nations  of  the  Eail  ;  inppolcd  by  fome  modem  naturalilts 
to  be  the  fame  with  our  ccraunia,  or  thundcr-llone. 

The  priells  of  Cybcle  carried  a  bsetylos  on  their  brcaft, 
reprcfcnting  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

According  to  Damafcius,  cited  by  Photius,  thcv  had  many 
of  thcfe  b£ct\lia,  which  were  confecrated  to  diflcrent  gods, 
as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  fun,  &c.  Bochart  (Chanaan.  1.  ii. 
c.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  70S.}  derives  the  origin  of  this  fuperflitious 
practice  from  the  ilone  which  Jacob  crcA-d  at  Bethel. 
Wlicncefoever  the  practice  was  deduced,  it  was  very  cxten- 
five  and  prevalent  ;  for  in  the  tallcrn  countries  no  idol  was 
more  common  than  oblong  lloncs,  which  were  denominated 
bv  the  Greeks  xisir,-,  pillars.  In  fome  parts  of  Egypt, 
they  were  planted  on  both  fides  of  their  roads.  In  the 
temple  of  Heliogabalus,  in  Syria,  there  was  oue  which  they 
3  M  2  pr«tcr.dcd 
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pretended  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  :  and  a  black  ftone  of 
this  kind  was  facht.i  from  P!,ryg'a,  with  great  ceremony, 
together  with  the  pritHs  that  belonged  to  it,  by  a  Roman 
enibafTy,  at  the  head  of  which  w^as  Scipio  Nafica. 

BJE7.A,  in  G^-ogmphy,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Andalufia,  and  country  of  Jaen,  featcd  on  a  high  hill 
three  miles  from  the  river  Giiadalquivir.  It  vyas  anciently 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  which  was  removed  to  Jaen  in  1249,  and 
a  kind  of  univerfity  founded  by  John  d'Avila.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Moors  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

N.lat.37°45'-  E.  long.  3°  15'.  •    ,      r    u 

B;eza,  a  town  of  South  America,  the  capital  ot  the 
government  of  Quixos,  in  the  province  of  Qiiito,  in  Peru, 
was  founded  by  Gil  Ramirez  D'Avalos  in  the  year  1559. 
Bxza,  though  the  tirll  built  town  in  this  country,  has  re- 
mained very  fmall,  which  is  owing  to  the  building  of  the 
two  cities  of  Avila,  and  Archidona,  which  became  the 
chief  objefts  of  the  attention  of  the  fcttlers.  But  thefe 
places  have  not  increafed  to  the  title  of  cities,  which  was 
given  them,  when  they  were  founded  ;  becaufe  the  country 
is  much  inferior  to  Qiiito  with  regard  to  its  air  and  ferti- 
lity, and  the  other  enjoyments  of  hfe.  Bceza  ij  much  de- 
clined, and  confills  only  of  eight  or  nine  thatched  houfes, 
with  about  twenty  inhabitants  of  all  ages ;  fo  that  from 
being  the  capital  as  it  once  was,  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
parilh  of  PapjUafta,  in  which  town  refides  tlie  prieil,  who 
has  alfo  under  his  cere  another  town  called  Mafpu.  This 
decay  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  governor,  who  has  of  late  refided  at  Archidona.  See 
Quixos. 

B.(EZ1LL0,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  three 
leagues  from  Valladolid. 

.  BAFETAS,  or  Baftas,  a  cloth  made  entirely  of 
eoarfe  white  cotton  thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.     Thofe  of  Sural  are  the  bell. 

BAFFA,  or  BoFO,  in  Geography,  a  neat  village  of  Africa, 
on  the  Grain  coaft,  about  a  mile  call  of  Sanguin  ;  which 
fi'.pplies  fliips  with  ivoiy  and  pepper.  It  is  eafily  diilin- 
guilhed  by  a  long  fandy  point,  furrounded  with  rocks,  that 
projeit  into  the  fea.  The  language  fpoken  in  this  place  is 
a  kind  of  corrupt  Portuguefe,  or  rather  a  mixed  language. 

Baffa,  Ccipe,  is  the  fouth-vveil  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  N.  hit.  34°  37'.  E.  long. 
32°  18'.  Near  this  harbour  ftood  the  ancient  Paphos, 
where  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Venus  (fee  Paphos)  ; 
it  is  now  fnccecdtd  by  ruins,  a  village,  a  mean  callle,  and 
equally  mean  houfes,  and  a  few  Greek  churches  of  the  fame 
defcription  ;  and  the  name  Paphos  is  converted  into  Baffa 
or  Baffo.  In  the  rocks  is  found  a  very  fine  rock-cryftal, 
which  is  called  the  Baffa  diamond,  becaufe  it  is  procured 
fiom  the  environs  of  Baffa. 

BAFFIN'S  Bay,  is  the  largeft  gulf  or  bay  of  North 
America,  and  was  called  from  William  Baffin,  who,  accom- 
panied by  captain  Robert  Bylot,  attempted,  in  1616,  to 
find  a  paffige  through  Davis's  Itraits.  In  a  large  fenfe  it 
extends  nearly  north ^and  north-wed  from  cape  Farewel  in 
Weft  Greenland,  as  far  as  Whale  found,  paffing  through 
the  part  of  it  called  Davis's  ftraits,  and  reaches  from  the 
parallel  of  60°  to  that  of  80  N.  lat.  In  a  more  confined 
fenfe  it  comprehends  from  70°  to  80°,  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Arftic  continent  or  lands  approaching 
towards  the  north  pole,  on  the  eaft  by  Greenland,  on  the 
fouth  by  Davis's  ftraits,  the  ocean,  and  feveral  iflands  which 
lie  between  this  gulf  and  Hudfoa's  bay,  and  on  tlie  weft  by  a 
part  of  North  America.  BafHn  feems  to  have  rcftrifted 
this  appellation  to  the  fea  between  72°  and  78*^  N.  lat.  and 
fays  that  he  traded  with  the  GreenlandcFS  at  Horn  found, 
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in  the  feventy-third  degree,  but  in  the  feventy-fourth  degree 
he  found  no  natives,  but  feveral  plains  where  tents  had 
bien  fet  up,  from  which  he  concluded,  that  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  fiimmer  people  refided  there.  The  fea  was  full 
of  feals  and  unicorn  fifti  ;  and  in  fir  Thomas  Smith's  found, 
in  the  feventy-cighth  degree,  he  found  the  largeft  whales.  See 
Craiitz's  Hift.  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  In  our  maps 
it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  througli  Baffin's  and  Davis's 
ftraits,  between  the  broken  land  on  the  American  coaft, 
and  that  wcil  of  New  Greenland,  and  between  cape 
Chidley  on  the  Labrador  coaft  and  cape  Farewel  on  that 
of  Well  Greenland  ;  and  on  the  fouth-wtft  of  Davis's  ftraits 
it  has  a  communication  with  Hudfow's  bay,  through  a 
clufter  of  iflands.  Some  maps  ftiew  a  communication  with 
Hudfon's  bay,  in  the  70th  degree  of  N.  lat.  ai  d  in  the  70th 
of  W.  long.  Baffin's  bay  is  laid  down  as  extending  from 
46"  W.  long,  to  94®,  which  allowing  only  fixteen  geogra- 
phical miles  for  the  degree,  would  give  a  length  of  768 
geographical  milts  ;  and  the  breadth  on  die  weft  fide  is 
reprefented  as  little  inferior.  But  the  extent  and  limits 
of  this  fea  have  not  yet  been  accurately  afcertalned  :  nor 
has  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland  been  explored  beyond  N. 
lat.  72°  or  Sanderfon's  Hope,  and  an  old  Danirti  f-Lt'ement 
called  Opernerig.  In  the  midft  of  Baffin's  bay  many  maps 
prefent  a  large  traft  called  James  Ifland,  which  fome  have 
imagined  to  be  a  promontory  paffiiig  from  Greenland  ;  or  it 
is  probably  a  large  ifie  in  the  north  of  Hudfon  fea,  laid  down 
from  erroneous  obfervations.  This  bay  has  been  fometimes 
called  Bylot's  bay. 

Baffin'^  Strait  is  a  pafTage  between  James  ifland  and 
the  moft  eaftern  of  Cumberland  iflands,  from  the  guli  of  tlie 
ocean  into  Baffin's  bay.  This,  and  Davis's  ftiait  on  the 
eaft  of  Jarnes  ifland,  and  Cumberland  ftrait  on  the  louth- 
weft  between  the  Cumberland  iflands,  ieem  to  fhcw  that  the 
proper  boundary  of  Baffin's  bay  does  not  reach  fo  far  fouth 
as  to  cape  Farewel. 

BAFING,  or  Black,  River,  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Senegal  river  in  Africa.  Mr.  Park,  in  his  "  Travels  in  the 
Interior  Dillrifts  of  Africa,"  defcribes  a  fi::gular  bridge 
erefted  by  the  lallonkas  over  this  river.  It  confiils  of 
two  tall  trees,  which  when  tied  together  by  the  tops,  reach 
from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other;  the  roots  refting  upon 
the  rocks,  and  the  tops  floating  in  the  water.  When  a  few 
trees  have  been  placed  in  this  direction,  they  are  covered 
with  dry  bamboos,  fo  as  to  form  a  floating  bridge,  with  a 
floping  gangway  at  each  end,  where  the  trees  reft  upon  the 
rocks.  In  the  rainy  feafon  this  bridge  is  carried  away  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  river. 

BAFWEN  Lake  lies  in  that  part  of  Sweden  called 
Sndermanland;  it  is  extenfive,  and  contains  many  iflands. 

BAG,  in  Commerce, ,■&  term  ufcd  to  fignify  different  quan- 
tities of  certain  commodities:  a  bag  of  almonds,  forinftance, 
is  about  3  cwt.  ;  of  anifeeds,  from  3  to  4  cwt.  ;  of  pepper, 
from  1  4  to  3  cwt. ;  of  goats-hair,  from  2  to  4  cwt. ;  ol  cot- 
ton-yarn,  from  2|  to  4i  cwt.  &c. 

Bag,  Sacculus,  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  denotes  a  kind 
of  fomentation,  prepared  of  proper  ingredients,  incloTed  in 
a  bag,  to  be  applied  externally  to  a  part  difeafed  for  prefent 
relief.  Difpenlatory  writers  defcribe  cordial  bags,  ufed  in 
deliquiuins  ;  bags  for  the  fide,  for  the  ftomach,  in  weak- 
neffes  of  the  ftomach  ;  anodyne  bags  to  eafe  pain  in  anv 
part.  Wines  and  ales  are  frequently  medicated  by  putting 
into  them  bags  full  of  proper  ingredients. 

Sweet  bags  are  corapofitions  of  perfumes,  fcentcd 
powders,  and  the  like,  incloled  in  bags,  to  give  a  fragrancy 
to  clothes,  &c. 

Bag,  in  Farriery.     See  Chewimg-Balls. 

Bag, 
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Bag,  Oil     See  Oil. 

Bag,  Petty.     See  Petty. 

Bags,  Sanii.     See  Sand. 

Bag,  or  Boggy  Point,  in  Gcogrnfh;',  is  a  noted  promnn- 
tory  among  feamen  on  the  noitti  coaft  of  Divon,  at  the 
north-well  point  of  the  entrance  into  Barnftaple  bay.  N.  lat. 
11^  lo'.  W.  long.  4°  32'. 

BAGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
bein^  one  of  thofe  which  were  re-ellabhihed  by  the  empe- 
ror Juflinian,  according  to  Procopins. 

Bag  a,  or  Boga,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Pifidia. 

BAG  ADA,  a  tow'n  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt.  Pliny. — 
Alfo,  a  fmall  town  of  Afin,    in  Sniiana.     Diod.  Sic. 

BAGADANIA,  a  large  plain  of  Afia,  in  Cappadocia, 
placed  by  Strabo  between  mount  Taurus  ard  mount  Argea, 
about  3000  ftadia  more  foutlierly  than  the  Euxine  fea. 

BAGADAT,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  carrier 
pigeon,  the  columba  taheUaria  of  Moore.  This  name  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  word  B^jjdat,  the  name  of  a  c'ty 
from  whence  they  arc  fometiincs  brought  to  Europe  ;  being 
originally  broticrht  thither  from  Baflora. 

JBAGADUCA  Point,  in  Geography,  a  head-land  of 
America,  within  Penobfcot  bay,  in  ttie  dil'irid  of  Maine. 

BAGAGNANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  of 
Afia,  in  Armenia,  where  they  obtained,  according  to  the 
ancient  phyi'ician  iEtius,  the  Armenian  bole. 

BAG  AN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Servia,  twenty  miles 
north  from  Niffa. 

BAGANZA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  joins  the  river 
Parma,  at  the  city  of  Parma. 

BAGANZOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  four  miles  north  of  Parma. — Alfo,  another  town  in 
the  fame  duchy  four  miles  fouth  of  Parma. 

BAGARACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
Anton.  Itin. 

BAGARD,  Charles,  in  Biography,  born  at  Nanci,  in 
Jan.  1696,  was  early  initiated  into  the  praflice  of  phyfic  by 
his  father  Anthony,  who  had  acquired  confiderable  reputa- 
tion in  that  art.  To  the  influence  oiu"  phyfician  had  with 
Stanidaus  the  firft  titular  king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, we  are  indebted  for  the  botanic  garden  and  the  col- 
lege of  medicine  at  Nanci,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  prcfi- 
d.nt.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  December  1772.  Befides 
numerous  differtations  on  medical  and  philofophical  fubjefts, 
■we  have  the  following,  by  this  author  :  "  Dlfcours  fur 
Phiftoirc  dela  Theracquc,"  piiblilhed  1755;  "  Difpcnfa- 
torium  Pharmac.  Chvmicum,"  Paris,  1771,  fol.  ;  "  Pinax 
Materia  Mediciiiahs,'"  &c.  1771,  8vo.  "  Difcours  fur  les 
Monfties  du  Regne  Vegetal,  Nancy,  1708,  8vo.  Eloy. 
Diaion.  Hift.      Haller.  Biblioth.  Botan. 

BAGARDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Paropamifns.     Ptolemy. 

BAGASSE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Libya  Interior.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BAGASIS,  Bnggai,  a  town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  a 
river  at  the  foot  and  to  the  eaft  of  mount  Audus. 

BAGAT,  in  Geography,   a  town  of  France,   one  league 

weft    from  Paris.  ^      ,       n         n.    c 

BAGATHUSA,  Cape,  lies  on  the  fonth-eafl  coatt  ot 
Arabia,  fifteen  leagues  call  from  Shahar.  Under  the  lee  of 
this  cape  there  is  good  anchorage  :  but  the  fea  rages  on  this 
coall  from  April  to  July  to  fuch  a  degree  that  no  fhip  can 
live  in  it.  .  . 

BAGATINS,  or  Couriers,  a  name  given  to  ilie  pi- 

ffeon-carriers.  . 

BAGAUD^E,  or  Bacaud«,  in  Hif.ory,  an  ancient 
fadionofpeafants,  ov  malecontents,  who  ravaged  Gaul,  and 
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afTumed  the  name  Ingauda,  which,  according  to  fome  au- 
thors, fignificd,  in  tlie  Gallic  language,  forced  rebels  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  tribute;  according  to  others,  rclbtri ; 
which  lall  ri;,iiification  others  allow  the  word  had,  but  then 
it  was  only  after  the  time  of  the  bagauiJt,  and  doubtlcfs  took 
its  rife  from  t!iem.     Du-Cange. 

The  bagaudie  were  a  rutlic  troop  of  plowmen  and  rtiep- 
herds,  whom  the  grievous  weight  of  their  taxes  induced  to 
take  up  arms  under  the  reign  of  Claudius  II.,  about  A.  D. 
269,  ill  Older  to  rid  themftlves  of  a  tyranny  which  feemed 
to  them  worfe  than  death.  Irritated  by  oppreflion,  they  re- 
fcmbled  by  thein  ravages  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and  laid 
walle  the  countries  which  they  ought  to  have  cultivated. 
At  this  time  their  (Ircngth  muft  have  been  confiderable, 
as  they  laid  a  fiege  of  fL"\en  months  to  the  city  of  Autun, 
and  at  length  took  it  by  force.  Under  Aurehan  and  Pro- 
bus  no  mention  of  them  occurs,  becaufe  it  is  probable  that 
the  valour  and  ai^^ivity  of  thefe  warlike  princes  kept  them  in 
awe.  But  under  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  about  the  year 
286,  exafperated  by  the  injullice,  violence,  and  cruelty  of 
Carinus,  tliey  renewed  their  revolt,  and  they  were  command- 
ed by  two  men,  whofe  names  were  ./Ehanus  and  Amandns, 
each  of  whom  had  the  boldnefs  to  affume  the  title  of  Au- 
gullus.  Max'mian,  who  was  admitted  by  Dioclefian  as  a 
colleague  in  the  government,  A.  D.  286,  fubducd  the  ba- 
gaudx  partly  by  clemency  and  partly  by  force.  It  does  net 
appear  what  became  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  rebels  ;  but 
Salviaiius  informs  us,  that  the  nam.e  and  the  faction  of  the 
bagaudx  were  revived  in  the  fifth  century.  Crevicr's  Hift. 
Enip.  vol.  ix.  p.  282. 

BAGAUZE,  is  the  name  which  is  given,  in  the  An- 
tilles iflands,  to  the  fugar-canes  after  they  have  paffed 
through  the  mill.  They  are  dried,  and  ufed  for  boiling  the 
fugar. 

BAGDAD,  in  Geography,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,   in  that  divifion  of  Diaibtck   called  Irak- 
Arabi,  is  featcd  on  the  eaftcrn  banks  of  the  Tigris,   N.  lat. 
33°  22'.   E.  Umg.  44*^  2  l'.    It  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
by  fcveral  geographers  to  be   the  old  Babylon,  though   it 
be  at  a  dillance  from  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  metropolis. 
It  is  computed  to  be  about  15CO  paces  in  length,  7  or  800 
in  breadth,  and  30CO  in  circumference.     Mr.  Jackfoii,  in  his 
"Journey  from   India  to  England"  in  1 797,   fays,  that  it 
extends  three  miles  along  the  eaitern  bank  of  the  ri\cr  ;  and 
tht  length  of  the  walls  from  the  nver  being  about  two  miles, 
it  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare.      Its  walls  are  all  of 
brick,  with  terraces  and  large  towers  at  proper  diftances,  ia 
form  of  baHions,  and  defended  by  about  60  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  caille  is  large,  and  flanked  by  fome  fmall  towers  with 
cannon  ;  and  the  garnfon  ufually  conClh  of  900  foot,  4000 
horfe,  and  60  gunners.     The  number  of  inhabitants,  if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  of  the  Arabian  writers,  was  formerly 
jiery  confiderable  ;  bnt  it  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
thoufand, including  thofe  who  live  in  a  fuburb  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  are  fe- 
parated  every  night  to  prevent  furprife.     But  notwithlla"d- 
in"'  this  number  of  inhabitants,  the  town  has  flill  many  emp- 
ty fpaces  within  its  walls,  and  it  is  for  the  moft  part  hut 
indilferently  built.     Many  of  the  public  buildings,  however, 
fuch  as  the  niofques,minartts,  and  luimmun.s.  are  conftruC^ed 
of  hewn  ftone,  and  make  a  very  handfome  appearance.     Here 
is  alfo  an  extmfive  bazar,  which  is  well  fupplied  with  a  va- 
riety of  articles.     Several  of  thefe  bu.ldings  are  arched,  in 
order  to  guard  againll  the  exccfiive  heat  of  the  fun ;  and  as 
fcorpions.  tarantulas,  and  other  noxious  infeds,  are  ni.merous, 
perfons,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  in  the  fumn-.er  feafon,  fleep 
on  t!>e  lops  of  their  houl<.s.     The  environs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
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weft  and  north  are  altogethei-  barren  ;  to  tlie  cad  tliere  are 
excfUent  gardens  ;  and  tlie  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  fup- 
plies  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  city  it- 
fclf,  though  much  reduced  in  extent,  magnificence,  and 
wealth,  as  well  as  population,  is  now  fuppofed  to  contain 
more  treafure  than  any  other  city  of  equal  lize  in  the  world; 
and  the  mimenfe  quantity  of  fpecic  and  bullion,  fays  Johnfon 
(ubi  fupra),  found  in  the  coffers  of  the  late  Kya,  or  prime 
miniller,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  millions  (Itrhng, 
feems  to  warrant  luch  a  conjecture. 

This  city,  which  was  for  many  ages  the  capital  of  the 
Saracen  empire  and  the  llated  rcfidence  of  the  caliphs,  was 
found-ed  by  Al-Maiifor,  the  fecoiid  of  the  family  of  the 
Abaffides,  in  the  145th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  762. 
The  Rawardians  having  attempted  to  airaffinate  him  in  the 
city  of  Al  HiiOiemiyah,  he  determined  to  build  a  new  city  ; 
and  he  fcletted  for  the  fite  of  it,  a  fpot,  fiifficient)y  dillant 
from  Cufa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  treacherous  and 
incondant  in  their  attachment,  fccure  againft  the  attacks  of 
thofe  wlio  might  wilh  to  difpute  the  caliphate  with  him,  and 
fituate  in  the  middle  of  a  tract  which  would-furnifh  an  ample 
fupply  of  proviCons  by  means  of  the  rivers  to  which  it  gave 
eafy  accefs.  Having  confulted  his  allrologers  and  engaged 
fl<ilFul  workmen,  he  commenced  his  undertaking.  As  to 
the  name  by  which  it  was  to  be  diftinguiflied,  forae  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  Perfian  Bnghdod,  wiiich  fignifics  the  gifi 
or  prefent  of  Bdgh,  pretending  that  the  plain  on  which  it 
flood  was  given  by  Cho'ui,  nan-ed  Anufl'.irwan,  to  one  of 
his  wives,  and  that  file  had  there  erected  a  chapel  or  oratory 
dedicated  to  her  favourite  idol. called  Bcgh.  In  procefs  of 
time  this  chapel  became  the  chofen  rcfidence  of  a  venerable 
hermit,  who  reported  to  Al-Manfor  a  tradition  that  a  city 
was  to  be  built  in  this  place  :  but  it  is  needhfs  t.i  recite 
any  further  particulars.  Others  fay,  that  the  verdant  plain  on 
which  this  city  was  built,  had  been  the  cell  of  a  Chril>:an 
monk,  called  Baghdad ;  and  others  fay,  that  this  monk  was 
called  Dad,  and  that  he  pofletTed  a  beautiful  and  extenfive 
garden,  whence  the  place  where  the  city  was  fou;ided  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Ba3;hdad,  or  "  the  garden  of 
Dad."  The  new  metropolis  was  alfo  denominated  Medinat 
Al  Salam  "  the  city  of  peace,"  either  in  allulion  to  the 
name  of  Jerufalcm,  or  becaufe,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
finiflitd,  all  the  commotions  in  the  em.pire  were  appeafed, 
and  almoft  every  nation  in  Afia  had  fubmitted,  or  was  be- 
come tributary.  The  tirll  city  erefted  by  Al-Manfor  was 
fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  tlie  Tigris  ;  but  the  Perfians 
taking  offence  at  the  ereftion  of  a  city  fo  hear  their  fron- 
tiers, a  new  city  was  afterwards  built  on  the  eaftem  banks 
of  the  river  called  "  the  camp,  or  fortrefs  of  Al  Mohdi  ;" 
and  both  thcfe  cities  being  united,  fomicd  the  ancient  Bag- 
dad. The  caliph  had  a  fuperb  and  magnificent  palace  in 
each  portion  of  the  new  city.  Bagdad  was  eredled  on  the 
ruins  of  Stleucia,  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Cte- 
fiph  n  furniflicd  the  materials;  and  it  feems  to  have  been 
div;cvd  by  tlie  Tigris,  as  ancient  Babylon  was  by  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  149th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  766,  this 
famous  capit;.l  of  the  ivioflem  empire  was  finished.  It  was 
of  a  circular  form,  inclofed  by  a  double  wall,  and  flanked 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  towers.  The  caille,  or  cita- 
del, was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  commanded  every  part  of 
the  town.  Between  the  eallern  and  wcdern  parts  of  the 
city  a  bridge  was  conflruAed  in  order  to  facilitate  a  commu- 
nication between  thc'n.  Belides  fcveral  public  buildings 
ercfted  bv  the  calip!i  Al  ML>ftanler  Bi'llah,  there  was  a  fa- 
mous colle.rt  founded  by  this  prince,  which  has  been  extol- 
led by  Abulph'r?gius,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  its  llructuis,  the  number  of  Undents  it  toiitained,  as  well 
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as  the  learned  men  it  produced,  and  the  ample  revenues  fet- 
tled upon  it,   and  fuperior  in  his  time  to  every  other  houfe 
of  learning  in  the  known  world.     Among  the  ftudents  there 
were  300  who  devoted  themfelvcs  entirely  to  the  fludy  of 
the  Mahometan  law,  according  to  the  deeifions  of  the  tour 
chief  fcfts  of  the  Sonnites,  each  of  which  fects  had  a  pro- 
feffor  in  this  college.     For  fcveral  ages  Bagdad,  btfides  be-, 
ing  the  feat  of  power,  abounded    more  with  learned  men 
than  any  other  place  in  the  Mahometan  dominions,  except 
Mecca  and  Medina.     It  was  alfo  extremely  populous,   and 
contained  ieveral   forts  and   caftles,   capable   of  making   a 
tolerable  defence,  and  deriving  their  rcfp.ctive   names  from 
their  founders.     The  language  fpoken  in  this  city  was  one 
of  the  moll  polite  and  elegant  dialects  of  the  Arabic,  as  there 
was  a  greater  conconrfe  of  nobility  and  learned  men,  who 
exceRed  in  many  branches  cf  literature,  for  feveral  ages,  ia 
this  city  than  in  almuft  any  other  of  the  call.     The  city  had 
alio  a  mint,  in  which  were  coined  a  gr^at  number  of  dirhems 
and  dinars.      Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  the  caliphs 
of  the  race  of  Al  Abbas  for  500  years;  but  at  length,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  656,  A.D.  1258,  the  conqucll  of  Iran, 
or  Perfia,  was  atchicved  by  Holagou  Khan,  the  grandfon  of 
Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  fuccelhve  em- 
perors Mangou  and  Cublai.     After  a  fiege  of  two  months, 
it  was  ilormed  and  facked  by  the  Moguls ;  and  their  favage 
commander  pronounced  the  death  of  tiie  caliph  Mollafcm, 
the  lail  of  the  tetrporal  fucceffors  of  Mahomet;  and  thus 
the  family  of  the  Abaffides  was  extinguiflied.     The  Tartars 
or  Moguls  having  plundered  and  fet  it  on  fire,  and  maffi- 
ered  many  of  the  inhabitants,  enriched  themlclves  by  its  fpoil, 
as  it  was  then  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  cities 
in  the  world  ;  and  they  retained  pofTeflion  of  it  till  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  795,  A.D    J302,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ta- 
nieripne.  for  the  firil  time,  from  fullan  Ahmed,  the  fon  of 
Avis,  who  conveyed  his  baggage  beyond  the  Tigris,  and 
abandoned  the  capital   to   the  conqueror;  and  it  was  tciken 
a  fecond  time    in    the   year  of    the    Hegira    803,    A.  D. 
1400,    from    the    fame    lultan,    who    had    recovered     pof- 
feffion  of  it.      After  this  capture,  it  was  rcftored  by  Ta:ner- 
lane  to  the  fuhan;  but  in  the  year  815,  A.D.  1412,  the 
fultan  was  finally  expelled   by  the   Turcoman    Cara  Jofef. 
The    defcendants    and    fucceffors    of   TamerLine    remained 
mailers   of  Bagdad  till  the  year  of  the  Htgira  875.  A.D. 
1470,  when  they  were  expelled  by  Haffan,  furnamcd  Uzun, 
or  Ufun-CaiTci  j.     The  princes  of  this  family  poflelFed  it  till 
the  year  o!  the  Hegira  9  14,  A.D.  1508,  when  Shah  Ifmael, 
furnamed  Sort,  the  firft  prince  of  that  race  which  afterwards 
reigned  iu  Perfia,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.     From  that  lime 
it  was  an  object  of  contcll  in  the  wars  between  the  PerfiaiiS 
and  the  Turks,  for  lOO  years.     The  Turks  took  it  under 
fultan  Soliman,  and  the  Perfians  retook  it  under  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great,  king  of  Perfia;  but  being  at  length  befieged  by  a 
formidable  army  under  Amuraili  III.  it  was  funcndcrcd  to 
him  by  Shah  Sofi,  king  of  Perfia,  A.  D.  1638;  and  from  this 
time  it  has  remained  in  the  pofltfTion  of  the  Turks.     Her- 
belot  Bib.  Or.  p.  154.      From  tins  difallrous  piri;:d  the  trade 
of  the  place  has  conlid'-'rahly  decayed,  as  the  li'kan  rifled  all 
the  rich  merchants.     Plowever,  though  it  groans  at  prefent 
under  the  Turkidi  yoke,  Bagdad  is  a  cJ.ebvated  emporium 
and  Irontier  cf  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  the  fide  ot  Perfia,  to 
which  not  riily  many  merchants,  but  likeuife  an  incredible 
number  of  paiTengers,  travelhng  from  Natolia,   Syria,  Paitf- 
tine,  and  Egypt,  into  Perfia,  continually  refort.     Its  fitua- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  renders  it  convenient   for 
trade;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  fo  exccffive,   that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  keep  their  markets  in  the  night 
during  the  fummer,  and  to  flecp,  as  we  have  already  laid, 
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on  tlieir  terraces.  The  military  government  is  under  a  pacha 
or  bafha,  who  ufes  various  defpotic  methods  to  extort  money 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  from  the  Jews  and 
Ciiriftians,  who  are  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  and 
who  have  been  in  a  great  meof  ire  driven  from  it  by  the  op- 
prefTion  they  have  fuffcred.  The  civil  adniniftration  is  cxi:r- 
cifed  by  a  cadi,  who  afts  as  ]v.dge,  prefidc-t,  and  mufti,  with 
a  tefterdur  or  treafurer  under  him,  w'lo  ciiUerls  the  revenue 
of  the  grand  fignior.  The  pilgrims  that  vifit  Mecca  by  land 
are  obliged  to  pafs  through  Bagdad,  a'^d  ever)'  one  of  them 
pays  a  tribute  or  toll,  equivalent  to  four  piaftres,  to  the 
bafliaw,  wh'ch  branch  of  the  revenue  yields  annually  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  to  the  grand  fignior.  The  revenues  are  com- 
p'ltedat  125  lacks  of  piaflcrs,  amoMntingtoabout  1,562,5001. 
ftLrli'ig;  but  of  thcfe,  not  more  than  one  quarter  are  col- 
leftt-d,  by  reafon  of  the  indolence  of  the  Turk?.  As  the 
ba'ha.v  lives  in  all  the  fplendor  of  a  fovcreign  prince,  and 
maintains  a  very  large  army,  he  has  recourfe  to  great  Injuftice 
and  opprcfiion,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neceflary  fupply. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  chiefly  Perfiaiis,  Armenians, 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  and  of  thtfc-  the  lall  ail  as  fcl'.rofTs, 
or  bankei-3,  to  the  merchants.  The  Jews,  notwithftanding 
the  feverity  with  which  they  are  treated,  ar-  induced  to  live 
here  from  a  reverence  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  whofe  mau- 
foleum  they  pretend  is  a  day's,  journey  from  the  city.  Many 
of  them  likewife  annually  refort  hither  from  other  p:irts  to 
vilit  the  prophet's  tomb.  Two  chapels  are  allowed  for 
thofe  of  the  Romifh  and  Greek  perfuafion.  In  this  city 
there  are  feveral  beautiful  mofques,  into  which  Chriftians  are 
rnt  fuffered  to  enter,  for  fear  of  their  being  defiled.  The 
Mahometan  women  are  very  richly  drcffed,  wearing  brace- 
lets on  their  arms  and  jewels  in  their  ears.  The  Arabian 
women  wear  rings  in  the  partition  between  their  nollrils, 
which  are  bored  for  this  purpofe. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  are  fituated  about  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bagdad.     See  Babylon. 

BAGDEDIN,  Mahomet,  in  Biography,  an  Arabian 
mathematician,  lived  in  the  tenth  centui'y  and  is  reported 
to  be  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  in  geometry,  among 
which  is  one  "  On  the  divifion  of  fuperficies,"  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  John  Dee  of  London,  and  by  Frederic  Coni- 
mandini  of  Urbino,  who  publifhed  tl-.is  treatife  at  Pcfaro  in 
1570.  Some  have  fnppofed  that  Bagdedin  was  merely  the 
tranflator  of  th's  work  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  Euclid,  or  fome  other  ancient  mathematician. 
Moreri. 

BAGENBON  Head,  in  Geography,  a  cape  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  coall  of  Wexford.  N.  lat. 
52"  9'.  W.long.  6=' 48'. 

BAGGAGE,  is  particularly  ufcd,  in  the  Military  Art, 
for  the  necrffaries,  uteufils,  apparel,  &c.  of  the  officers  and 
foldiers.  The  baggage  includes  alfo  women,  children, 
futtlers,  &c. 

The  baggage  is  well  called  by  the  Roman  writers,  impedi- 
menta, on  account  of  the  great  trouble  and  expcnce  attending 
it.  Unlefs  ftriel  difcipline  be  kept,  great  inconveniences  may 
arife  from  it ;  whence  feveral  military  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  baggage. 

The  baggage-waggons,  before  a  march,  are  appointed  a 
rendezvous,  where  they  are  marlballcd  by  the  waggon-malltr- 
general,  according  to  the  rank  the  feveral  regiments  bear  in 
the  army.  On  a  march,  they  are  fometimes  ordered  to 
follow  the  refpeftive  columns  of  the  army,  fometimes  to 
follow  the  march  of  the  artillery,  and  fometimes  to  make  a 
column  of  themfelves.  The  general's  baggage  is  generally 
firft.  If  the  army  march  from  the  right,  the  baggage  of 
that  wing  has  the  van;  if  from  the  left,  the  baggage  of  the 
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left  has  the  van.     Each  waggon  has  a  diftinguifliing  flag,  to' 
fhevv  to  what  regiinent  it  belongs. 

Baggage,  Pacling  up  the,  -vafa  colligere,  was  a  term 
among  the  Romans,  for  preparing  to  go  to  war,  or  to  be 
ready  for  an  expedition. 

The  formula  by  which  the  fol4icrs  declared  they  were  in 
readincfs,  was  vafa  conclamare. 

The  Romai.s  dillinguidicd  two  kinds  of  baggage,  ^greater 
and  hp;  the  Kflcr  was  carried  by  the  foldier  on  his  back, 
and  called yamrw;  confilliiig  of  the  things  moft  necefTarj-  to 
life,  and  which  he  could  not  do  without.  Herce  cAligere 
farciiias,  packi-.g  up  the  baggage,  is  ufed  for  decamping, 
cajlra  movere.  The  greater  and  heavier  was  carried  on 
hoifes  and  vehicles,  and  called  cnera.  Hence  onera  -vchicu- 
lorum,farcina  hominiini.  The  baggage-horfes  were  dcnomi- 
noUd /agmentarii  tijui. 

The  Roman  foldiers  in  their  marches  were  heavy  laden, 
infoniLch  that  they  were  called,  by  way  of  jeft,  rr.uJi,  mariani, 
and  arumnit.  They  had  four  forts  of  lug^jage,  which  they 
never  v.'cnl  without,  viz.  corn,  or  huccrllatum,  ntcnfils,  valliy 
and  arms. — Cicero  obferves,  that  they  ufed  to  carry  with 
them  above  half  a  month's  provificns  ;  and  we  have  in- 
ftances  in  Livy,  where  they  carried  provifions  for  a  whole 
month.  Their  utenfils  comprenended  thofe  proper  for 
gathering  fuel,  dreffing  their  meat,  and  eve  1  for  fortification, 
or  intrenchment;  and  what  is  more,  a  chain  for  binding 
captives. 

For  arms,  the  foot  carried  a  fpear,  fliicld,  faw,  ba/ket, 
rutrum,  hatchet,  loritm,  falx,  &c.  Aifo  flakes  or  pales, 
"vaia,  for  the  ludden  fortifying  a  camp;  fometimes  feven, 
or  even  twelve  of  thefe  paks  were  carried  by  each  man, 
though  generally,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  only  three  or  four. 
On  the  Trajan  column  we  fee  fuldiers  reprefcnted  with  this 
fardle  of  corn,  utenfils,  pales,  &c.  gathered  into  a  bundle, 
and  laid  on  their  (boulders. 

Thus  inured  to  labour,  they  grew  ftrong,  and  able  to  un- 
dergo any  fatigue  in  battle;  the  greateft  part  of  which  never 
tired  them,  or  put  them  out  of  breath.  In  after-timts,  when 
dilcipHne  declined,  this  luggage  was  thrown  on  carriages, 
and  porters'  flionlders. 

The  Macedonians  were  not  Icfs  inured  to  hard/hip  than 
the  Romans;  when  Phihp  firft  formed  an  anr.y,  he  for- 
bid all  ufe  of  carriages  ;  yet  with  all  their  load,  they 
would  march  in  a  fummer's  day,  twenty  miles  in  mihtary 
rank. 

BAGGER,  John,  in  Biogmphy,  a  Danifh  divine,  and 
bifliopof  Copenhagen,  was  born  at  Lundcn  in  1646.  After 
profeculing  his  itudies  vinder  the  ableil  mailers  in  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England,  he  fettled  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  appointed  profeifor  of  the  oriental  languages.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Copenhagen,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  diftinguilhed  approbation.  He  reviled  the  ritual 
of  public  worfhip  etlablifiied  by  Chrilliern  IV.,  and  pub- 
lidied  feveral  learned  and  eloquent  difcourfes  in  Latin  and 
Danifh.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forly-feven.  A 
logical  treatife  of  Bagger,  under  the  title  01  "  De  prin- 
cipiis  perfeftivis  Syllogiimorum,"  was  printed  in  4to.  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1665.  Moreri. 

BAGGING  of  Hops.     See  Hops. 

BAGHYRETTY,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  India,  fup- 
pofed  by  major  Rennell,  to  be  the  true  head  of  the  Ganges, 
which  joins  the  Alucknundni  river,  the  former  proceeding 
from  the  north,  and  the  latter  from  the  north-eaft,  at  Deu- 
prag,  or  the  middle  Gangoutra,  i.e.  the  fallor  cafeade  of  the 
Ganga,  or  Ganges,  at  a  few  miles  dillance  below  Sirinagur; 
and  then  they  form  the  proper  Ganges  of  Hindoftan,  which 
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afterwards  iflues  through  mount  Sewalick,  at  Hurdwar,  the 
lower  Gangoutra.  Of  thcfe  two  ftreams  Al'jcknundra  ia 
the  largelt ;  and  at  Sinnagur,  fcated  on  its  banks,  being  con- 
fined in  a  channel  lOO  yards  wide,  it  runs  with  aitonifiinig 
rapidity,  and  is  eroded  by  means  of  rope  bridges  of  fingular 
conllruAion.  This  river  has  its  fource  in  the  fnowy  moun- 
tains of  Thibet;  atid  it  is  probably  the  fame  river  which 
Du-Halde  mentions  under  the  name  of  Manchou.  The 
Baghvretty  river  has  its  fource  far  more  remote;  but  the 
direction  of  its  courfe  above  the  upper  Gangoutra  is  un- 
known. According  to  the  information  of  Mr.  Daniel,  the 
Bagtiyretty  river  feparates,  at  a  confiderable  diltance  below 
the  Cow's  Month,  into  two  branches;  tlie  taft;rnmo(l  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  Alucknundra.  But  this  depends 
upon  a  vag'.'.e  report  of  travellers,  which,  fays  major 
Reiniell,    cannot   be  depended   upon.      Rennell's   Memoir, 
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BAGIA,  in  indent  Geography,  a  promontory  of  Cara- 

mania,  near  which  was  a  rock  confecrated  to  the  fun.  Pto- 
lemy. 

Bag  I  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farlillan,  120  miles  north-eall  of  Schiras. 

BAGIENNA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Armenia  Major.  Ptolemy. 

B  AGIEU,  Jacqi'ES,  in  Biography,  furgeon  to  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  author  of 
fevcral  valuable  works  on  chirurgical  fubjefts,  particularly 
on  the  method  of  treating  prun-diot  wounds.  He  oppofes 
the  frequent  amputation  of  limbs,  fo  common  in  France,  and 
reduces  the  cafes,  rendering  that  operation  neceffary,  to  a 
very  fmall  number.  He  defends  experience,  as  m.ore  valu- 
able than  theory  ;  no  courfe  of  reading,  or  ftudy,  being  com- 
petent to  fupply  the  place  of  prattice,  the  light  or  know- 
ledge obtained  from  which  is  often  incommunicable.  He 
commends  Amb.  Parey's  praftice  in  gun-fliot  wounds,  of 
firft  ufing  emollient  applications,  and  then  making  large 
openings  for  difcharging  the  confined  matter.  He  does  not 
admit  the  efficacy  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  checking  the  pro- 
grefs  of  gangrene,  which  he  thinks  has  its  boundaries  affixed 
by  nature.  He  is  fuppofed,  by  Portal,  to  be  the  author  of 
"  Lettre  de  M.  Chirurgien  de  Province,  a  M.  Chirurgien 
•  de  Paris,"  8vo.  1740. — Alfo,  "Deux  Lettres  d'un  Chirur- 
gien de  I'Armee,  I'une  fur  plufiures  chapitres  du  tr.  de  la  gan- 
grene de  M.  Quefnai,  I'autre  fur  le  tr.  des  armes  a  feu,  de 
M.  Defportes;"  Paris,  1750,  izmo.  "  Nouvelle  Lettre  de 
M.  Bagieu,  5;c."  1751,  l2mo.  "  Examendu  Plutiturs  par- 
ties de  la  Chirurgie,  &c."  2  vol.  1736.  Haller  Bib. 
Chirurg. 

BAGISARA,  in  Andeni  Geography,  a  port  of  Carmania. 
Arrian. 

BAGISTANA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Upper  Media,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  which  are  the  lources  of  the 
river  Gyndes;  fouth-weft  of  Ecbatana. 

BAGISTANUS,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  between  Baby- 
Ionia  and  Media,  confecrated  to  Jupiter.  Diod.  Sicul. 

BAGITAN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan,  1 10  miles  north  of  Zareng. 

BAGIURA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  twenty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Girge. 

BAGLAFECHTE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  Gme- 
lin's  loxia  phWippina,  var.  /S,  in  Bufton's  hiftory  of  birds. 

BAGLANA,  orBucLANEH,  in  Geography,  a  province 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  encompafTed 
by  Guzerat,  Dowlatabad,  and  Candeifh.  It  is  included 
within  a  ridge  of  the  Gauts,  and  is  exceedingly  mountainous, 
but  contains  alfo  many  fertile  and  pleafant  trafts.  Few 
countries  polTefs  greater  advantages,  with  regard  to  natural 
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ftrength ;  and  thefe  are  augmented  by  no  fewer  than  nine 
ilrong  fortrefTes,  feattd  on  the  fummiis  of  rocks,  of  whicli 
Salheir  and  Mulhcir  are  accounted  impregnable.  Accord- 
ing to  Abdul  Humeed,  Baglana  extended  from  the  f(.a-coall 
near  Surat,  which  was  its  v/cftern  boundary,  to  the  borders 
of  Dowlatabad  (or  Aurungabad)  eaftward  ;  being  in  length 
100  common  colfts,  and  in  breadth,  from  Nadcrbar  and 
Snltanp.-uron  the  north,  to  Naffnck  Ti-imbuek  on  the  fouth, 
70  cofles.  Shahuawaz.,  though  he  agrees  with  Abdul  Hu- 
metd,  with  rLfpect  to  the  length,  allows  about  30  for  the 
breadth;  and  major  Rennell  fays,  that  it  certainly  is  not  70 
coffes,  and  yet  much  more  than  30,  in  ditlance  between  the 
alfigncd  limits  on  the  north  and  fouth.  It  has  owed  its  inde- 
pendence, not  merely  to  its  natural  ftrength,  but  to  the  addrefs 
of  its  rajahs,  who  courted  the  princes  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Gu/.trat,  Dou!.;tabad,  and  Candeifh,  by  which  it  was  fur- 
rounded.  Whenever  the  conqufll  of  it  was  attempted  by 
any  one  of  thefe  princes,  the  other  two  armed  in  its  defence. 
When  the  furrovuiding  kingdoms  fucceflively  fell  under  the 
Mogul  power,  the  rajah,  for  the  firll  time,  acknowledged  a 
fuperior,  and  vifited  the  court  of  Acbar.  But  even  then 
the  Moguls  contented  themfelves  merely  with  a  tribute, 
until  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Aureng  Zeb,-'s  conquefts  aiid 
power  in  the  Dcccan.  Its  revenue,  previoufly  to  the 
Mogul  conqueft,  was  about  8o,oool.  Rennell's  Mem. 
p.  259.  _ 

BAGLIONE,  CosTANZA,  in  Biography,  a  mofl  pleaf- 
ing  finger,  and  excellent  aftrefs,  in  the  comic  opeia  at  Milan, 
in  1770,  at  the  head  of  a  Bolognefe  mufical  family,  of  which 
fix  fillers  were  all  fingers,  doubling  the  number  of  our 
Abrams's,  but  not  the  merit.  Three  of  thefe  lifters  went 
afterwards  to  Paris,  "  who  pKaftd  tlivre  IV.  much  (fays 
M.  La  Borde),  as  to  make  us  wifli  to  hi  ar  tlie  reft."  Eflai 
fur  la  Mufique. 

BAGIjIVI,  George,  born,  Haller  favs.  in  Ragufa,  a 
city  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  166S,  applied  himfelf  early  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine.  After  attending  the  Itffcn.s  of  the 
profefTors  at  Naples  and  at  Padua,  at  which  latter  place  he 
graduated,  to  improve  himfelf  further,  he  travelled  over  Italy, 
and  fettling  at  length  at  Rome,  viz.  in  1692,  was  advanced 
to  the  chair  of  protetfor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  and  of 
anatomy,  by  pope  Innocent  XII.  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
firft  work,  "  De  Praxi  Mcdica,  ad  prifcam  obfervandi  ra- 
tionem  revocanda;"  hb.iv.  printed  in  1696,  8vo. 

In  this  work  the  author  laments  the  degraded  ftate  of 
medicine  in  his  time,  which  he  attributes  to  the  negleft  of 
obfervation  and  experiment,  and  of  the  ftudy  of  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  particularly  of  Hippocrates, 
joined  t  )  an  inordinate  paffion  for  fpeculative  reafoning. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  the  improvements  that  had  been 
made  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
moderns,  founded  on  thefe  improvements,  far  excelled  the 
hypothetical  reafoning  of  the  ancients;  and  thence  conjec- 
tures, that  when  we  ftiall  feduloufly  bend  our  minds  to 
praftical  obfervations,  we  fliall  as  far  excel  the  ancients  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  method  of  treating  difeafes,  as  we 
then  excelled  them  in  theory. 

Examining  the  queftion,  whether  theory  or  praftice  con- 
duce mott  to  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  curing  difeafes, 
he  determines  in  favour  of  praftice,  but  recommends  both; 
"  QiiEEcumque,"  he  fays  (Opera  omnia,  4to.  p.  127.),  "  de 
medicina  meditatus  fueiis,  pro  vcris  non  habeas,  nifi  prius 
ad  lydeum  praxeos  lapidem  revocaveris;  quod  fi  repetita 
expericntia  inveneris  vera,  pro  veris  femper  habeto.  De 
bono,  aut  malo  vino,  judicare  non  poteris,  nifi  guftaveris; 
perfeftus  muficus  non  erit,  nifi  cecinerit  ;  nee  miles  flrenuus, 
nifi  bella  gelFerit."     Baghvi  is  accufed  of  plagiarifm,  and 
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of  being  himfelf  too  much  addifted  to  theory;  his  credulity 
is  alfo  cenfured,  for  fufTenng  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
vagabonds,  pretending  to  labour  under  various  nervous  affec- 
tions, in  confoquence  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  tarantula, 
a  fpecics  of  fpidcr  common  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  that 
they  could  only  be  cured  by  certain  mufical  founds.  lV.:t 
we  fhall  be  difpofed  to  moderate  our  cenfure  of  Baglivi, 
when  we  tind  our  countryman  Dr.  Mead  (who,  though  born 
about  the  fame  time,  lived  nearly  fifty  years  after  him)  at- 
tempting to  account  for  thtfe  extraordinary  eifcCts  of  the 
bite  of  the  infect,  attributing  them  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Apulia,  where  the 
fpider  is  .moft  frequent,  and  explaining,  on  philofophical 
principles,  the  manner  in  which  mufic  operates  in  allaying 
the  tumult  in  the  conditution  occafioned  by  the  poifon. 
Mead  feems  to  think  it  not  improbable  that  Pythagoras  firll 
introduced  this  mode  of  practice,  in  curing  the  cffedts  of  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula.  See  his  Medical  Works,  4to.  p.  66, 
&c.  The  fame  year,  viz.  1696,  Baglivi  p>ibh(hcd  his  differ- 
tation  "  De  Anatome,  morfu,  et  effcdtibus  Tarantula ;"  then 
followed  his  treatife  "  De  Fibra  motrice  et  morbofa."  In 
this  work  is  contained  the  author's  theory,  borrowed  from 
Pachioni  (to  whom,  however,  he  fays.  Op.  Om.  p.  258,  he 
communicated  his  lucubrations),  of  the  origin  of  the  motion 
ofthefolids;  which  he  attributes,  cap.  iv.  to  a  corifent  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  dura  mater.  In  1704  he  publidied 
at  Rome  "  De  Medicina  foLdo-um  ad  rectum  ftatices  ufum 
Canones ;"  and  in  1705,  "  De  progreffione  Terra  motus." 
Thefe,  with  various  other  differtations,  have  been  collected 
and  publi(hed  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Omnia,"  which 
has  paffl-d  through  ntmierous  editions;  and  t'lough  his 
theory  has  long  fince  given  place  to  others,  in  their  turn  to 
yield  to  theories  perhaps  equally  fallible,  the  work  will  al- 
ways deferve  the  attention  of  the  medical  lludents,  for  the 
numerous  and  valuable  obfervations  with  which  it  abounds. 
Baarl'vi  died  in  the  year  1707,  aged  only  38  years.  Haller. 
Bib.  Med.Pi-acl.  and  Bib.  Anatom. 

BAGNA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Servia,  twenty  miles 
rortlT-eaft  of  Parnkin. 

BAGNACAVALLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of 
the  church,  and  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the  river  Seno,  forty 
miles  Weft  of  Ravenna. 

BAGNAGAR.     See  Hvdrabad. 

BAGNALET,  a  town  of  France,  one  league  eaft  of 
Paris. 

BAGNARA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquakein  the  year  1783;  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Oppido. 
N.lat.  38°  15'.   E.long.  16-8'. 

BAGNAREIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftatc  of  the 
church,  and  province  of  Patrimonio,  with  a  bifliop's  fee; 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Orvieto.  N.lat.  42°  36'.  E.long.  12° 
10'. 

BAGNERES  De  Luchon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Gaudens,  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  poflTefling 
fome  medicinal  fprings  ;  feven  leagues  louth  of  St.  Gau- 
dens. 

Bagseres  en  B'lgore,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diilriit  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees, 
feated  on  the  Adojir ;  celebrated  for  its  baths,  which  are 
much  frequented  in  fpring  and  autumn,  a  fmall  but  neat 
town ;  ten  miles  fouth  of  Tarbcs.  N.  lat.  43°  3'.  E.  long. 
0°  I  z'. 

BAGNEUX,  a  town  of  France,  li  league  S.S.W.  of 
Paris. 
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BAGXI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania, 
forty  miles  weft  of  Filippopoli.— Alfo,  a  town  of  Italv,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  country  of  Lavora,  eight  mile, 
fouth  of  Sezza — Alfo,  a  town  of  Eurcpean  Turkey,  in  llie 
province  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Vardar,  forty-four  mileg 
N.N.E.  of  Akrida.  ' 

BAGNIALACK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bofnia.     N.  lat.  44".   E.  long.  18"  10'. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  a  b'tih ;  it  is  ufcd 
by  us  lor  a  houfc  with  conveniences  for  bathing,  fwtating, 
and  otherwife  cleanfing  the  body ;  and  fo.-nctimts  for  worfe 
purpofes. 

Bagnio  is  alfo  become  a  general  name  in  Turkey  for  the 
prifons  where  their  flavcs  arc  inclofed;  it  being  ufual  in  thofc 
prifons  to  have  baths* 

BAGNOLENSES,  or  Bagnolians,  in  Eccleftapcal 
Hijlary,  a  feft  in  the  eighth  century,  who  were  thought 
Manichees,  though  they  denied  their  errors. — They  rejected 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  part  of  the  New;  held  the  world  to 
be  eternal;  and  affirmed,  that  God  did  not  create  the  foul 
when  he  iiifufed  it  into  the  body. 

They  derive  their  name  from  Bagn'Js,  a  city  in  Larguedoc, 
whe'ie  they  were  chicfiy  found. 

BAGNOLS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftrid  of  Pont  St.  Efpiit,  two  leagiJes  fouth  of  Pont 
St   Efprit. 

Bagnols,  Us  Bains,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depDrtment 
of  the  Lozerrc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  ia  the  dillrict  of 
Mende,  eight  miles  eaft  of  Mende. 

BAGNUOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Principato  ITltra,  twelve  miles  weft  of  Conza. 

BAGOI,  among  the  Ancient  Petfians,  were  the  fi.iie 
with  thofe  called  by  the  Latins,  Jpadones,  viz.  a  fpc- 
cies  of  eunuchs,  in  whom  the  canal  of  the  penis  was  fo 
contorted  by  a  tight  vinculum,  that  they  could  not  emit 
the  femcn. 

BAGORODITZ,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  twelve 
diftrifts  of  the  government  of  Tula,  in  Ruflia,  feated  on 
the  river  Upa. 

BAGOUS,  in  yfnrien/  G<fOgraphy,  a  name  given  to  a 
ridge  of  mountains  which  were  part  of  mount  Imaus,  towards 
the  fource  of  the  river  Ii;;hiS. 

BAGPIPE,  a   mufical  in(\rument   of  the    wind   kind, 

chiefly  lile-d  in  country  places,  cfpecially  in  the  No:th It 

confiils  of  two  principal  parts;  the  hrft  a  Itatbem  bsg, 
which  is  blown  up  like  a  foot-ball,  bv  means  of  a  port 
vent,  or  little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  ftopped  by  a  valve. 

The  other  part  confifts  of  three  pipes  or  flutes;  the  firll, 
called  the  great  pipe,  or  drone  ;  and  the  fecoud,  the  little  one, 
which  pafles  thewmd  only  out  at  the  bottom;  the  third  has 
a  reed,  and  is  played  Ciii  by  comprefTing  the  bag  under  the 
arm  when  full,  and  opening  or  Hopping  the  holes,  which  are 
eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little  pipe  it  ordinarily  a 
foot  long,  that  played  on  thirteen  inches,  and  the  port 
vent  fix. 

The  bagpipe  takes  in  the  compafs  of  three  oftavcs. 
This  inftrument  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  arxaeAo;;  by  the  Romans  tibia 
ulricuiaris.  The  Italians  call  it y>;V<7,  for/;«mryj  ;  the  French 
mufelte  and  chalumeau.  In  the  liilt  edition  of  the  French 
Encvclopcdie,  there  is  a  minute  and  elaborate  defcription  of 
the  inftrument,  its  conftiuClion,  fc.ile,  &c.  By  the  orna- 
ments mentioned,  it  muft  have  been  admitted  into  good 
company. 

The  invention  of  it  is  derived  by  fome  from  Tubal;  others 

afcribe  it  to  Panj  others  to  Mercury,  to  Faunus,  to  Mar- 

3  N  fyas. 
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fyas,  and  to  the  young  Sicilian  fhepherd  Daphnis,  who  fird 
compofed  paftorals. 

An  anonymous  French  author  has  publifhed  a  treatife  of 
the  bagpipe,  "  Traitc  de  la  Mufctte,"  with  a  new  method 
of  learning  to  play  on  it  without  a  mailer.  Fol.  Par. 
1672. 

I5agpipe  the  Ulizcn,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  lay  it  aback, 
by  bringing  the  Ihect  to  the  mizen-flnouds. 

BAGRADA,  or  BraGada,  now Jllijeiiia,  \n  Ancient  Geo- 
gmphy,  a  river  of  Africa  Propria,  the  fource  of  which  Pto- 
lemy fixes  in  mount  Mampfarus,  erroneoutly  reprefeiiting 
its  courfe  to  have  been  from  north  to  fouth  ;  whereas  it 
flows  in  a  direclion  from  wcfl  to  caft.  It  is  equal,  fays  Dr. 
Shaw  (Travels,  p.  77.),  to  the  Ifis  united  with  the  Cherwell, 
and  continues  winding,  through  its  whole  courfe,  along  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  with  the  foil  of  which  it  becomes 
fo  well  faturated,  that  it  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Nile, 
and  has  the  fame  property  of  making  encroaclnrients  on  the 
fea.  To  this  circumftance  may  be  afcribed  the  many  changes 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  at  one  time  or  other  in  tlie 
channel  of  it  ;  and  to  this  alfo  it  is  owing  that  an  open 
creek  of  the  fea,  into  which  the  Mejerda  about  a  century 
ago  difcharged  itfelf,  is  now  circumfcribed  by  the  mud, 
and  become  a  large  navigable  pond,  the  anti- harbour,  as 
Dr.  Shaw  calls  it,  to  port  Farina.  The  fituation  of  Utica 
and  of  Carthage,  with  refpeft  to  this  river,  are  materially 
altered.  (See  Carthage,  and  Utica.)  Bochart  (1.  i. 
c.  24.)  deduces  the  name  Bagrada,  from  HDI^  O""  KDDT^ 
baraha,  a  pond,  agreeably  to  the  defcription  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  1.  vi.  140  : — 

«  Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  fulcat  harenas 
Bagrada,  non  uUo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 
Vidus  limofas  extendere  latins  undas, 
Et  flagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos." 
BAGRADAS,  a  river  which  flowed  on  the  confines  of 
Perfia  and  Carmania,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Perfiau 
gulf.     Ptolemy. 

BAGRE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecics  of  SiLuaus  that  in- 
habits South  America.  The  pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  fat  or 
flelhy  ;  firil  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  peftoral  fin  fetaceous ; 
beards  four.     Gmel. 

BAG-REEF,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a  fourth  or 
lower  reef  of  fail,  fometimes  ufed  in  the  royal  navy. 

BAGSZELAR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  20  miles  north-eaft 
of  Ternova. 

BAGUETTE,  in  Jrchileclure,  a  little  round  moulding, 
lefs  thaivan  aftragal  ;  fometimes  carved  and  enriched  with 
foliages,  pearls,  ribbands,  laurels,  &c.  According  to  M. 
Le  Clerc,  when  the  baguette  is  enriched  with  ornaments, 
it  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  chapht ;  and  unornamented, 
it  is  a  bead. 

BAHAMA  Islands,  in  Geography,  a  name  commonly 
applied  by  the  Engli(h  geographers  to  that  clufter  of  fmall 
iilands,  reefs,  and  rocks  of  fand,  which  ftretch  in  a  north- 
weilerly  direAion  for  the  fpace  of  near  300  leagues  from 
the  northern  coall  of  Hifpaniola  to  the  Bahama  llrait,  op- 
pofite  to  the  Florida  (liore  ;  or  from  about  20°  to  28°  N. 
lat.  and  from  about  70°  to  80°  W.  long.  This  whole 
jjroup  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Lucayos.  The  ifland  of 
Bahama,  which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  N.  lat.  26'^  45'.  W. 
long.  78°  35',  is  about  25  leagues  diftant  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Florida;  it  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  fcarcely 
any  where  16  broad.  The  number  of  thefe  iflands  is  faid 
to  be  about  500,  of  which,  however,  fome  are  merely  rocks. 
Though  their  number  is  confiderable,  and  fome  of  them  are 
of  a  large  lize,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  imperftd. 
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Tliey  were  full  difcovered  by  Columbus,  A. D.  1492;  and  the 
firft  land  he  difcovered  was  that  of  Guanahani,  on  which  he 
landed  to  return  thanks  for  his  fuccefs,  and  to  ereft  a  crofs  ; 
and  he  denominated  tiie  ifland  San  Salvadore,  taking  poflef- 
fion  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majelly.  This  illaiid,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Providence  ifland,  is  known  to   the  Englifli 
navigators  by  the  name  of  Cat  ifland.    Columbus,  however, 
made  no  fettlement  in  thefe  iflands.     About  the  year  1629, 
it  is  faid   (fee  Anderfon'sComm.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.),  the  Engliflt 
began  to  plant  on  the  ifland  of  Providence,  which  till  then 
was  uninhabited  ;  and   after    the   conclufiou   of  peace  with 
Spain,  king  Charles   I.  renewed  his  grant   of  tliis  and  the 
otiicr  Bahama  iflands.     In  the  year  1666,  captain  Sayle,  an 
Englifliman,  was  forced  in  his  paflage  to  Carolina,  by  ilrcfs 
of  weather,  to  land  upon  one  of  thefe  iflands ;  and   upon 
his  return  to  England,  he  made  fo   favourable  a  report    of 
them,    that  fix   of  the  proprietaries    of  Carolina  folicited, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  them.     Captain  Sayle,  in  a  ftcond 
vifit  to   the  ifland  of  Providence,  which  was  one  of  them, 
difcovered  the  advantage  which  England  might  derive  from 
it  ;  and  he  made  the  government  of  England  fo  fenfible  of 
it,  that  about  the  yeat    1672  they  fent  thither  a  governor 
and  a  colony.     But  the  fettlement  was  difliurbed  by  Spanifli 
pirates ;  and  the  ifland  of  Providence,  and  the  other  Baha- 
mas, were  abandoned.      The  chief   town  of    Providence, 
called  Naflau,  confiiled   at  this  time  of  150  houfes.     The 
ifland  afterwards  became  a  neft  of  pirates,  who  interrupted 
the  American  navigation  ;  and  on  this  account,  an   order 
was  ifl'ued  by  his  majefty  king  George  I.  on  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace  with   Spain   in    1721,  to  fortify  and  fettle  the 
ifland,  and  to  diflodge  thefe  outlaws.     The  Englifli  in  the 
Bahama  iflands  have  been  computed  at  three  or  four  thou- 
fand  ;  half  being  fettled  in   Providence,  where  is  the  fort 
called  Naflau  ;  and  a  fmall  harbour.     But  the  natural  bar- 
rennefs  of  the   foil,  and  the   narrow   length   of  thefe  ifles, 
which  expofes  them  to  the  heat  and  to  the  winds,  account 
for  their  comparative  infignificance  in   this  grand  commer- 
cial archipelago.     Of  their  prefent   ftate,  little   fatisfaftory 
information  has  been  obtained  even  by  the  lords  of  the-com- 
mittee  of  council   for  the    affairs  of  trade  and  plantations. 
To  the  inquiries  of  their  lordQiips  in  1789,  as  to  the  extent 
of  territory  in  thefe  iflands,  the  quantity  of  land   in  culti- 
vation, the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  productions,  and 
exports,  &c.  the  only  anfwer  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  governor  was  this,  "  that  it  was  at  that  time  impofllhle 
to  afccrtain  any  of  thofe  particulars."    It  appears,  however, 
from  the  teftimony  of  other  perfons,  that  thefe  iflands  in 
general  are  rocky  and  barren  ;  that  the  only  article  cultiva- 
ted for  exportation  is  cotton,  of  which  the  medium  export 
is  1500  bags  of  two  hundred  weight  ;  that  the  inhabitants, 
who  in    1773   confifted   of  2052   whites  and  2241   blacks, 
have  been  of  late  years  confiderably  augmented  by  emi» 
grants  from  North  America  ;  but  of  their  prefent   number 
no  preciie  account  is  given.     Edwards's  Hill,  of  the  Well 
Indies,  vol.i.  p.  470. 

Bahama  Straits,  called  the  gulf  of  Florida,  the  narrow 
fea  between  the  coail  of  America  and  the  Bahama  iflands, 
about  45  leagues  long,  and  16  broad. 

Bahama  Banh,  Great,  a  bank  of  fand  extending  from 
near  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  N.  lat.  22°  20',  to  the  Bahama 
iflands,  N.  lat.  26°  15'.  The  fand  which  hes  to  the  north 
of  the  ifland  Bahama  is  called  Little  Bahama  Bank. 

BAHAR,  or  Barr,  in  Commerce,  a  weight  ufed  at  Ter- 
nate,  Moca,  in  the  Moluccas,  Achem,  and  divers  other 
parts  of  the  Eall  Indies.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  great, 
with  which  fpice  is  weighed,  equal  to  524  lb.  9  oz.  avoir- 
dupois     The  little  bahar  fervcd  for  the  weighing  quickiil- 

ver. 
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ver,  vermilion,  ivoiy,  filk,  mun<,  and  other  precious  wares, 
equal  to  437  lb.  90Z.  avoirdupois  weig!it. 

_  Bahar,  ill  Geography,  one  of  the  eleven  foubahs,  or  pro- 
rinces,  into  which  Acbar  divided  Hindoftan  proper  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  eall  by  Bengal,  on  the  north  by  Napaul  and  Boo- 
tan,  on  the  fouth  by  Orifla,  and  on  the  weft  by  Oude, 
Benares,  and  Allehabad.  It  has  been  eftimated  at  250  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  at  200  miles  from  weft  to  eaft. 
It  produces  wheat,  rice,  peas,  &c.  ;  but  the  principal  ar- 
tide  of  export  is  faltpetre  ;  moft  of  that  which  is  imported 
by  the  Eaft  India  company  being  manufactured  within  this 
province.  Tlie  capital  is  Patna.  Mr.  Frafer,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Nadir  Shah,"  ftates  the  revenues  of  this  province,  under 
Aureng-Zebe,  at  ioi|  lacks  of  rupees.  The  greateft  part 
of  Bahar  is  poffefTed  by  the  Britifh  nation  ;  but  there  are 
feveral  purgunnahs,  or  hundreds,  on  the  fouth-weft  of  Lit- 
tle Nagpour,  that  were  formerly  clafTed  as  belonging  to 
Bahar,  which  are  now  in  the  pnfTeflion  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Bahar,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  province  of  the 
fame  name  ;  remarkable  for  its  number  of  funeral  monu- 
ments ;  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Patna,  and  220  north-weft 
of  Calcutta.     N.  lat.  25'^  14'.   E.  long.  85^  45'. 

Bahar,  or  Ba'zen,  a  town  of  Peifia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  ;  40  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

BAHARITES,  derived  from  the  Arabian  bahar,  or 
fea,  and  denoting  maritime,  in  H'l/lory,  the  denomination  of 
a  clafs  of  perfons  in  Egypt,  who  having  aifaffinated  Touran 
Chah,  the  laft  of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites,  reigned  over 
Egypt  and  Syria  for  136  years,  and  had  27  kings.  The 
Baharites  were  of  Turkifh  origin.  Nejm  Eddin  purchafed 
them  of  the  Syrian  merchants.  They  were  dethroned  in 
their  turn  by  the  Mamalukes  or  Circaflian  flaves,  in  the 
year  784  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1382  ;  who  formed  a  new 
dynafty  which  kept  poffeffion  of  Egypt  until  the  conqueft 
of  SeHm,  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  year  923  of 
the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1517. 

BAHARNAGASH,  a  country  of  Abyfllnia,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  province  of  Tigre,  and  fituate  between  the  river 
Aftufafpes  and  the  Arabian  gulf.  Its  capital  is  Dobarwa, 
in  N.  lat.  15°  22'.  E.  long.  39°. 

BAHAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fixteen  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Loheia. 

BAHBELGONG,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country 
of  Baglana  ;  65  miles  weft  of  Aurungabad.  N.  lat.  20° 
45'.     E.  long.  74^  51' 30". 

BAHI,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Lugon  or  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  idands.  It  produces  e;:cellent  betel, 
which  the  Spaniards  are  continually  chewing  ;  and  it  is  the 
place  where  moft  of  the  (hips  are  built.  The  province  is 
about  30  leagues  in  circuit,  and  contains  about  6000  tribu- 
tary natives. 

BAHIA,  De  Todos  Los  Sanctos,  a  province  of 
Brafil,  in  South  America,  and  the  richeft  in  the  whole 
country  ;  but  the  air  and  climate  do  not  correfpond  with 
other  natural  advantages.  The  province  is  fo  fertile  in  fu- 
gar  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  that  the  Portugucfe  re- 
fort  in  great  numbers  to  it,  as  the  feat  of  affluence,  and 
alfo  of  plcafure  and  grandeur.  The  capital  called  St.  Salva- 
dor, or  Civiclail  de  Bachia,  is  populous  and  magniiicent,  and 
by  far  the  moft  gay  and  opulent  city  in  I'lrafil.  It  ftands  in 
a  bay  in  S  lat.  12°  11';  it  is  naturally  ftrong,  and  is  alfo 
well  fortified  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrilon.  See 
All  Saints,  and  St.  Salvador. 

BAHIR,  in  Literary  Hijlory,  denotes  famous  and  illuf- 
irious,  and  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  book  of  the  Jews,  treat- 
ing of  the  profound  rayfteiies  of  the  cabbala;  being  the 
moft  ancient  of  the  Rabbinical  works. 
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B.AHIRA,  or  Rif,  in  Geography,  the  northern  diftriA 
of  Egypt,  extending  from  the  divifion  of  the  Nile  to  the 
eaft  and  weft  branches,  on  both  fides  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  principal  towns  are  Alexandria,  Rofetta,  Damictta, 
Menuf,  Manfoura,  Tineh,  Catieh,  and  Fouch. 

Bah  IRA,  among  the  Ancient  /Irabs,  a  name  given  to  one 
of  the  four  kinds  of  camels  or  (heep,  which,  for  fome  rea. 
fons  of  their  religion,  were  turned  out  at  liberty  with  an  ear- 
mark, no  longer  to  be  ufed  for  fervicc  like  other  cattle. 

The  bahira,  with  ihe/abai,  luaftla,  and  hami,  were  abo- 
liftied  by  Mahomet  as  no  ordinance  of  God. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  characters  of  the  ba- 
hira. 

BAHRAITCH,  in  Geography,  a  to^^•n  of  Hindoftan,  in 
the  province  of  Oude,  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucknow.  N. 
lat.  27'  30'.     E.  long.  Sr-'  57'. 

BAHRDT,  Charles  Frederic,  in  Biography,  a  the- 
ological and   fatirical  writer,  was  b)rn  at    Bifchofswerds, 
Aug.  25th,  1741.    Having  commenced  his  education,  with- 
out  much  improvement,  under  private  tuition  at  Leipfic, 
where  his  father  lived,  he  was  removed  to  a  public   fchool, 
and  afterwards  to  the   grammar  fchool  at  Pforte.     From 
hence  he  returned  to  Leipfic,  where   after  receiving  fome 
private  inftruftion  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  from  Ernefti,  he 
was  entered    in  the   univcrfity,  and  quitting  it  after   two 
years,  he  commenced  preacher  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipfic. 
In  1 761,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
and   lome  years  after  he  was  appointed  extraordinar)  pro- 
feifor  of  facred  philofophy.     In  1 763,  he  publilhcd  a  work, 
intitled,    "  The    true  Chriftian    in    Solitude  ;"    and   alfo 
his  "  Commentaiy  on  Malachi,"  in  which   he  endeavoured 
to  difplay  his  talents  in  biblical  criticifm,  and  his  knowledge 
of  oriental  literature.     An  intrigue,   which   rendered  him  a 
father,  defeated  all  his  expectations  at  Leipfic,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Halle  ;  and  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
biblical  antiquities  at  Erfurt.     Having  no  falary,  but  fup- 
plied  with  money  by  liis  father,  he  found  his  fituation  agree- 
able ;  however  he  introduced  fome  remarks  of  a  theological 
kind,   which  were  not  thought  orthodox  ;  and  complaints 
were  preferred  againft  him   by  Schmidt  and   Vogel,   two 
clergymen  of  that  city.     In  order  the  more  fuccelsfully  to 
repel  the  accufation  of  his  antagonifts,  he  purchafed  the  de- 
gree of  doftor  in  theology  from  the  uiiiverfity  of  Erlangcn, 
which  gave  him  a  right  to  read  public  leAures  in  divinity  ; 
and  in  1769,  he  publifhed  in  his  defence  the   firll   part  of 
his  "  Eflay  towards  a   Syftem  of  the  Dotlrines  contained 
in  the  Bible."     About  this  period  he  alfo  publiflied  "  The 
earneft  Wifhes  of  a  dumb  Patriot,"  in  which  he  attacked 
the  weakeft  proofs  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  theolo- 
gical  fyftem,    and  endeavoured  to   raifc  fufpicions  againft 
profeffor  Schmidt  of  being  a  Jefuitical  feclarian.     His  con- 
duft  in  this  rcfpedt  ivas  reprobated  by  the  faculty  of  divines 
at  ^^'ittenbcrg,  and  thofe  of  Gottingcn   recommended   re- 
conciliation.    In  1770,  Bahrdt  publiditd  at   Eifenach   his 
"  Syftem  of  Moral  Thcolocty,"   which  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  he  embarked,  from  a  dciire  of -fame  and  love 
of  money,  in  fome  other  projecls  and  undertakings.     The 
approbation  generally  bcftowed  on  his  critical  performances 
induced  him  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the   Old  Teftament 
fimilar  to  that   announced  by  Dr.  Kennicott ;  but  neither 
his  knowledge  nor  fituation  promifed  luccefs,  and  his  inten- 
tions were  never  fulfilled.     He  aftenvards  thought  of  im- 
proving his  finances  by  marriage,  and  efpoufed  a  young 
widow   of  Mulhaufen  with  a  fortune  of  6000  dollars.     In 
[771,  he  entered  on  the  office  of  fourth  profeffor  of  philo- 
fophy at  Gicli'en  in  Hcffe  ;  and  here,  in  the  fpace  of  four 
years,  heuubliftied  two  "  Collections  of  Sermons,"  a  "  Book 
iNz  of 
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of  Homilies,"  his  "  Apparatus  Criticus  Veteris  Tctlamen- 
ti,"  "  A  general  Theological   Rcpofitory,"  "  Outlines  of 
an   Ecckfiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament,"  "   Pro- 
pofals  for  explaining  the    Do<ftrines  of  the  Church,"   "   A 
Critical     Examination    of   Michaelis's   Tranflation   of    the 
Bible,"  and    "  The    purell    Revelation    of  God,"    i.e.    a 
tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  with  notes.     The  hete- 
rodoxy of  his  opinions    raifrd  a    violent  ftorm  againft  him 
at  Gieflen  ;  but  he  efcaped  it  by  a  removal  to  the  oliice  of 
direftor  of  the  philantliropinum  of  Von  Salis  at  Marlehlinz, 
in    Swifltrland,  with  a   falary   of    2000  florins.      He  foon 
liowcver  changed   his  fitnation,    and  in    1776   removed  to 
Durliheim,  and  eftablifhed  a  feminary  ot  education  at  Hride- 
(heim.      His  philanthropinum  was  opened  in  I' 77,  and   for 
fome  lime  it  profpcred  ;   but  he   involved    himfclf  in   debt, 
and  being  under  a  ncceflity  of  removing,  he  determined  to 
vifit  Holland  and  England  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  pu- 
pils in  thofe  countries.     On  his  return   to  Hcidciheim  with 
1  ^  pupils,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  fufpended  from 
all  his  employments  by  a  conclufum  of  the  imperial  council. 
Bahrdt  had  now  no  ofher  refource  befides  that  of  quitting 
the  empire,  and  feeking  refuge  in  Pruffia.     Accordingly, 
in  1779,  he  reiired  with  his  family  to  Halle;  and  had  again 
recourfe  to  his  pen.     Here  he  publillied   extrafts  from  the 
facred  fcriptures,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Bible  in    Minia- 
ture," which  was  printed  in  I  780;  and  he  delivered  private 
lectures  on  philoiophy,  .humanity,  and  rlietoric  ;  and  he  alio 
read  leftures  on  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.     Upon  his  firft  arrival 
at  Halle,  he  acknowledges,  in  his  life,  that  there  weie  fome 
latent   fparks  of  religion   in   his  mind  ;  but  that  they  were 
foon  totally  extinguilhed  by  his  intercourfe  with  deills.      In 
the  works,  therefore,  which   he   now   publilhed,  he  endea- 
voured to  teach  the  doftrine  and  hiftory  of  Chriilianity   fe- 
parate  from  every  thing  iupernatural,  accommodated  to  rea- 
lon,  and  agreeable  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  original  fimplicity. 
But  his  health  declining,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  alter- 
ing his   mode  of  life,  and  he  purchafed   a  vineyard  with  a 
fmall  farm  attached  to  it  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Halle. 
Part  of  his  manfion  was  fitted  up  as  a  tavern  and  coffee 
houfe  ;  and  in  this  fituation   Bahrdt  acquitted  himfelf  as  a 
landlord  and  a  pleafant  companion.     But  his  affeftion  and 
confidence  being  diretlcd  towards  a  maid  fervant  who  ma- 
naged his  houfe,  he   obliged   his  wife,  by   the  moft  cruel 
treatment,  to  leave  him  ;  and  when  fhe  afterwards  returned  to 
him,  fhe  became  a  victim  to  fi:ill  greater  barbarities. 

Bahrdt,  whilft  he  was  in  England,  had  been  initiated  in 
mafonry  ;  and  in  the  year  1781,  upon  the  perufal  of  Stark's 
book  on  the  myftcries,  he  adopted  the  notion  that  Jefus 
Chrift  muft  have  intended,  by  eftablifliing  a  fecret  focicty, 
to  prefcrve  and  diffufe  among  mankind  truth  almoft  baniflied 
from  the  world  by  priefts.  This  idea  he  propagated  in  his 
"  Accom.plifhment  of  the  Plan  and  Objeft  of  Jefus,"  and 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment." In  the  year  1784  or  1 78  J,  a  focitty  of  twentv-two 
united  mafons  was  eftablifhed  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  arts  and  fciences,  commerce,  and  above  all, 
religion,  among  the  common  people.  Bahrdt  became  a 
member  of  this  fociety,  and  propofed  that  it  fhould  engrofs 
the  bufir.efs  of  book-felling,  partly  with  a  view  to  gain  mo- 
ney, and  partly  for  obtaining  the  com.plete  fovereignty  of 
tlie  republic  of  letters  in  Germany.  This  plan,  however, 
not  being  approved,  failed.  In  1785  or  1786,  he  formed 
another  project,  which  was  that  of  making  himfelf  the 
founder  of  an  avowed  deiftical  feft  in  Pruffia  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  tliat  he  ever  ferioufly  attempted  it.  In  1787,  he 
exerted  himfelf  witfi  zeal  in  fupportiug  the  union,  and  af- 
fembled  the  members ;  but  after  a  fecoud  meeting,  he  re- 
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ceived  notice   to  difcontinue  thefe  afTemblleS.     But  his  own 
activity  was  unintermitting,  and  he  continued  to  propagate 
his  ideas  by  an  epiltclary  correfpondence   during   tlie  whole 
of  the  year  1788.      He  alfo  publiihed  feveral    works  calcu- 
lated to  promote  his  views,  and  relating  to  the  uuion,  inch 
as  "  Obfervations  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prets  and  its  Boun- 
daries," and  "  Zamoor,  or  the  Man  of  tlie  Moon,"  in  which 
he  delineates  frce-mafonry  in  Germany,  as  corrupted  by  the 
wildeil  fanaticifm  and  the  darknels  of  poperv.     Tiiere  alfo 
appeared  about  this  time  a  comedy,  called  "  The  Editt  of 
Religion,"  univerfally  aicribed  to  him,  on  account  of  which 
he  was  arretted,  and  confined  at  Halle;   and  during  his  im- 
prifon'ment,  he  wrote   "  Morality    for   the  People,"   which 
has  been  rcprelent  d  as  the  licit  finilhed  and  moil  valuable  of 
his  works,  thougli  he  completed  it  in  the  tourfc  of  three 
weeks.      Upon   his   trial,  he   was  acquitted  with  regard  to 
the  charge  that  related  to  the  union,  but  declared  guilty  of 
having  written  the  comedy,  and  fentenced  to  two  years  im- 
prilonment  in  the  fortrefs  of  Magdeburg,  which  term   was 
mitigated  by  the  king  to  half  that  period.     During  his  con- 
finement, his  leifure  moments  were  employed  in  writing  the 
"  Hiftory  of  his  own  Life."     After  his  releafe,  he  returned 
to   his  vineyard,  and   renewed   his  b.nbarities   towards  his 
wite,  who  abandoned  hiiii,  and  left  him  at   liberty   to   take 
home  his  maid-fervant  and  her  children.     Here  he  continued 
his  former  life  as  landlord  and  writer.     Being  attacked  by  a 
difcrder  in  his  throat,  he  recurred  to  the  too   liberal   ufe  of 
mercury,  and   a   fever  etifuing,  he   expired  on   the   23d  of 
April  1792.      His  works  on  morality   and  Telis'ion,  befides 
tluife  already  mentioned,  were  very    numerous.     Plis  latiri- 
cal  pieces,  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  have  innk  into  me- 
rited   oblivion.     The  genius  of  Bahrdt  was  comprehenfive 
and  verfatile  ;  but  his  principles  and  his  condutt  were  licen- 
tious ;  and  his   hiftory   txliibits   the  perv^rfion   of   talents, 
which  properly  employed  and  accompanied    with   integrity, 
might  have  rendered  him  rcfpeCtable  and  uieful.   Gen.  Biog. 

BAHREIN,  Bahhrein,  or  Bahrin,  a  fortified  town 
of  Arabia,  fituate  on  an  iflaiid  of  the  fame  name,  called 
alfo  Aval  ;  which  fee.  The  name  is  extended  to  a  group 
of  fmall  iflands  adjacent  to  one  anotlicr,  the  largeft  of  which 
is  Bahrein.  Bahrein  once  belonged  to  the  Portuguefe. 
When  they  were  driven  out  of  the  i  erfian  gulf,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  fcheik  of  Laehfa  ;  but  wiis  taken  from 
him  by  the  Perfians.  The  imam  of  Oman  then  made  him- 
felf matter  of  it  ;  but  gave  it  up  again  to  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch for  a  lum  of  money.  It  afterwards  changed  its  own- 
ers ;  but  in  1765  it  reverted  into  the  poftefGon  of  the  fcheik 
of  Abu  Schsslihr,  and  he  was  then  fole  monarch  of  the 
iiland.  It  is  famous  for  its  pearl  fifliery.  (See  Pearl.)  N. 
lat.  26^.   E.  long.  49°. 

Bahrein  is  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Laehfa  ;  which  fee. 

BAHR  el  ABIAD,  or  the  White  River,  a  name 
given  to  the  real  Nile,  near  its  (irft  origin  ;  the  fources  of 
which  in  the  African  Alps  of  Kumri  remain  to  be  explored. 

BAHR  EL  AZREK,  Blue  River,  or  yiljfmlati 
Nile,  has  its  chief  fpring  in  a  fmall  hillock,  fituated  in  a 
marfh,  and  joins  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  true  Nile,  about  N. 
lat.  16''  ;  the  latter  is  tinged,  the  former  is  clear.  The 
Baiir  el  Azrek  was  miftaken  for  the  real  Nile,  by  the  Portu- 
guefe writers,  Alvarez,  Tillez,  &c.  probably  milled  by  the 
vain  glory  of  the  Abyflinians  ;  though  it  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients  as  quite  a  diftinft  river,  being  the  Aftapus 
flowing  into  the  Nile  from  the  Coloe  Palus,  now  the  lake 
of  Dembea.  Mr.  Bruce  has  adopted  the  fame  miftake  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  when  M.  d'Anville  fhewed  him  his  mif- 
take, he  refolved  to  expunge  the  ^\hite  river  from  his  map, 

though 
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though  he  acknowledges  in  his  work  that  it  is  the  largell 
ftream.  The  Bahr  el  Azrck  is  ftyltd  Abawi  by  the  Abyf- 
fiiiians.  The  fmirces  of  this  river  were  accurately  defcribtd 
in  the  feveiitcenth  century  by  Payz,  a  Portugucfe  miffioii- 
ary,  whofe  account  was  publiilied  by  Kirchcr  and  Ifaac 
Voffius  ;  and  has  been  not  long  ago  minuteiy  copied  by 
Bruce,  as  Hartnian  has  fiiewn  by  printing  the  f.vo  accounts 
in  parallel  columns.  Pinkerton'f  M'lci.  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  725. 

BAHRENBURG,  in  Gcogrnphy.zi  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Wedphalia,  and  county  of  Hoya,  on  the 
river  Suhlingen,  f  uvtcen  miles  S.vS.W. of  Hoya. 

BAHUS,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Adour,  about  a  league  above  the  Sever. 

Bahus.     See  BoHUS. 

BAJA,  in  EntomrJogy,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^ena  {NoBua), 
of  the  middle  fize,  that  inhabits  Europe.  The  wines  are 
ferruginous,  with  a  fmall  black  dot  at  the  bafe,  and  a  dou- 
ble one  at  the  apex.  This  is  produced  from  a  variegated 
grey  and  brown  caterpillar,  having  three  dorfal  white  lines, 
and  yellowifh  fides.  Feeds  on  the  deadly'  niglitlliade. 
Gmtl.  Fabr. 

BajA,  hi  jlnclent  Geography.     See  Bayja. 

Baja,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river 
Danube,  50  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Pttcrwaradin.  N.  lut.  46° 
40'.   E.long.  iy°  S°'- 

Baia,  a  iea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, a'ld  country  of  Lavora,  eleven  miles  well  of  Naples. 
Sec  Baiz-e. 

BAIABAD,  a  town  of  ACatx- Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania,   28  miles  fouth-ealt  ot    Ka'lamoni. 

BAJAD,  \v\  Lhthyology,  a  fpecies  of  SiLURUS,  having 
the  poftcrior  doifal  fin  flcfliy  or  fat  ;  twelve  rays  in  the 
anal  fin  ;  and  beards  of  the  moiith  eiglit.  Forfl<.  Fn.  Arab. 
Inhabits   the  Nile  ;  colour  glaucous  ;    length   one   foot  or 

more. 

BAJADOR,  or  Bagadore,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a  cnpe 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic  occa-i  ;  120 
leagues  dift?nt  from  cape  Geer.  N.  lat.  26°  29'.  W.  long. 
l^y  ,6'. Bajador  is  alio  a  cape  at  the  north-weltern  extre- 
mity    of    the    ifland    of    Ln9on,     one    of   the    Philippine 

iflaiids. 

BAIjE,  in  yliicient  Geography,  now  Baia,  an  ancient 
village  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  fituate  between  the  promon- 
tory  of  Mifcnum  and  Puteoli,  on  the  Sinus  Baianus  ;  fa- 
mous for  its  hot  baths,  which  ferved  the  Romans  for  the 
purpofes  both  of  medicine  and  pleafure.  The  hot  fprings 
and  medicinal  vapours  that  abounded  in  the  environs  of  this 
place  mull,  at  a  very  early  period,  have  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  valetudinarians,  as  batliing  was  the  conilant  amule- 
ment  and  rtfrefhment  of  the  Greeks  while  in  health,  ar.d 
their  remedy  when  difeafed  ;  but  Balas  does  not  feem  to  have 
attained  a  degree  of  celebrity  fuperior  to  that  ot  other 
batiis.  till  the  Roman  commonwcaltli  began  to  decline.  As 
foon  as  the  plunder  of  a  conquered  world  was  transferred 
from  works  of  pubhc  ufc  and  ornament  to  objtdts  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  the  traulcendent  advantages  which  Baise  offered 
to  Roman' voluptuaries,  flying  from  the  capital  in  fearch  of 
health  and  pleafure,  became  an  objea  of  peculiar  attention. 
The  variety  of  its  natural  baths,  the  foftncfs  of  its  climate, 
and  the  beauties  of  its  landfcape,  captivated  the  minds  of 
thof"  whofe  paffion  for  bathing  knew  no  bounds.  1  he  ab- 
lutions which  they  might  wilh  to  praclife  at  Rome  required 
an  enormous  expence  in  aquxdu'ils,  ftoves,  and  attendants; 
but  here  they  found  a  place,  moil  delightfully  feated,  where 
waters  naturally  heated  to  any  degree  of  necelTary  warmth 
bubMed  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  its  eaiy  com- 
munication with  Rome  was  alfo  a  circumllance  that  recom- 
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mended  it.  Hither  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  empire  retired 
at  lirft  for  a  temporary  relaxation,  after  the  fatigue  of 
bloody  campaigns  and  civil  contcfts.  Their  habitations  were 
fmall  and  modcft  ;  but  increafiiig  luxury  foon  added  palace 
to  palace,  with  fucli  expedition  and  fumptupfity,  that  fpace 
was  wantjng  fo/  the  vali  demand.  Accordingly  arehite6t», 
fupportcd  by  boundiefs  wealtii,  extended  their  foundations 
into  the  fta,  and  drove  that  element  back  from  its  ancient 
lijuts,  a--.  Horace  exprtffo  it  : 

"  M.iriique  Bdiis  obftrcpentis  urges 
Sun'.movere  littora." 
But  the  fea  has  fii.ce  recovered  much  more  than  it  loft. 
From  being  a  place  of  rcfoi  t  for  a  ftafon,  Baia;  grew  up  to 
a  permaiKi.t  city  ;  and  its  wealthy  inhabitants  rendered  it 
as  much  a  miracle  of  art  as  it  was  before  of  nature.  Its 
fplen^iour  may  be  inferred  from  its  innumerable  ruins,  heaps 
of  marble',  niofaics,  flueco,  and  ot'er  precious  fragments  of 
tallc.  It  flourilhcd  in  lull  glory  to  the  days  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth  ;  but  the  deftruction  of  thefe  enchanted  palaces 
foon  followed  the  in-uplion  of  the  northern  coi  querors,  who 
overturned  the  Roman  lyllem,  fackcd  and  burnt  all  before 
them,  and  diftroyed  or  difp  rfed  the  whole  race  of  nobility. 
No  foTiner  had  opulence  withdrawn  it=  fnpport,  than  the  uii- 
bridied  lea  rulhed  back  upon  its  old  domain  ;  moles  and  b'Jt- 
treffe.i  were  torn  afunder  and  walhed  away  ;  whole  promon- 
tories, with  the  fi;cred  towers  that  once  Cjvercd  their  brows, 
were  undermined  and  tumbled  headlong  into  the  deep,  where, 
many  feet  below  the  furface,  pavements  of  ftreets,  founda- 
ti;;ns  of  houles,  and  maffes  of  wails,  may  be  difcovercd.  In- 
ternal ci;mn.otions  of  the  earth  contributed  a'fo  in  a  great 
degree  to  tliis  general  devallation.  Mphitic  vapours  and 
Itagnated  waters  have  converted  this  favourite  feat  of  health 
into  the  den  of  pellilcnce,  at  lead  during  the  fummer 
heats  ;  and  yet  Baias  in  its  ruined  llate,  and  dripped  of  its 
ornaments.  Hill  prefents  many  beautiful  and  linking  fubjcdfts 
for  the  pencil  of  the  artift.  N.  lat.  4K6'.  E.  long,  i^.-* 
45'.      Sw'inb.  Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  42,  &c. 

BAJANA,  in  Conch'ilogy ,  a  fpecies  of  Venus  found  on 
the  ihores  of  Brafil.  The  colour  is  ochraceous,  varied  with 
black  ;  and  the  fliell  is  fpecilically  dillinguilhed  by  being 
fragile,  glabrou'!,  and  marked  trar.fverfcly  with  a  few  tranf- 
verle  llriae.      Figured  by  Bonnani. 

BAJANUS  Sinus,  in  ylncia.t  Geography,  a  bay  of  Italy 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fo  called  from  Baijt,  Portut  Eai- 
arum  of  Phny,  which  was  enlarged  by  Augullus,  by  giving 
entrance  to  the  fea  into  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  and  Averni, 
ordering  it  to  be  called  Partus  Julius  apuJ Baias. {^Suetonius.) 
We  alfo  read  in  Tacitus  of  Baianus  Lucu.-,  which  feme  have 
intei-preted  Lucrinus.  This  gulf  is  denominated  Crater  by 
Strabo  ;  and  he  places  it  between  the  cape  of  Miucr\-a  and 
that  of  Mifenum.  Tlie  modern  name  is  Golfo  di  Po%%uolo. 
From  the  higheft  point  that  forms  the  bay,  a  large  callle 
commands  the  road,  where  foreign  (hips  of  war  ufually  ride 
at  anchor,  the  harbour  of  Naples  not  being  fulTicicntly  fpa- 
cions  for  the  reception  of  a  fleet  ;  here  they  enjoy  good 
flielter,  watering,  and  viftualling  ;  but  in  fummer,  nfk  the 
health  of  their  crews,  on  account  of  the  unwholcfomncf?  of 
the  air.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
deep  rocks  which  fcrve  as  a  foundation  to  the  ruins  called 
"  Nero's  houfe,"  arc  fomc  dark  caves  of  great  depth,  leadmg 
to  the  hotted  of  all  vapour  batiis.  Thefe  baths  are  thirty 
in  Lumber  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  adorned  with 
Greek  infcriptions  and  datues  denoting,  by  their  cxprefTions 
and  attitudes,  what  particular  part  of  the  human  frame  was 
alTeded  and  rehevcd  from  its  pains  by  each  particular  bath. 
The  fprings  at  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  are  fo  hot  as  to 
boil  an  egg  hard  almod  inllantaneoully.  Thefe  caverns 
feem  to  be  the  fpot  where  Nature  has  opened  th«  readied 
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accefs  to  the  focus  of  a  volcano,  wliich  has  been  within 
the  two  laft  centuries  moil  outrageous  in  its  operations  ;  for 
to  them  muft  be  attributed  the  overturninc;  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  total  alteration  of  its  furface  by  the  birth 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  which  now  blocks  up  the  valley  of  Aver- 
no.     Swiiib.  Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

BAJAZET  I.,  in  Biography,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  was 
the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Amurath  I.,  and  denominated  "  II- 
derlm,"  or  lightning,  on  account  of  the  fiery  energy  of  his 
foul,  and  the"  rapidity  of  his  dellruftive  march.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Amurath  in  the  year  1389,  being  then  about  44 
years  of  age  ;  and  having  fecured  his  authority  at  home  by 
the  execution  of  his  younger  brother,  who  attempted  to  ex- 
cite a  revolt  againll  him,  he  profecuted  the  ambitious  de- 
fiorns  of  liis  father.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
he  ii.cefTantly  moved,  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Bour- 
fa  to  Adrianoplc,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ;  and 
though  he  ftrenuoufly  laboured  for  the  propagation  of  the 
law,  "^he  invaded,  with  impartial  ambition,  the  Chriftian  and 
Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia.  Having  reduced 
to  his  obedience  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia,  made 
himfclf  rnafter  of  Caramania,  and  impofed  a  regular  form 
of  fervitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  he  paffed  the 
Danube  to  feek  new  enemies  and  new  f«jbjefts  in  the  heart 
of  Moldavia.  Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Theffaly,  acknowledged  a 
Turkilh  rnafter,  and  he  was  led  through  the  gates  of  Ther- 
mopylae into  Greece  by  an  obfequious  bifliop.  Tiie  Turk- 
ilh communication  between  Europe  arid  Afia  had  been  dan- 
Sferous  and  doubtful,  till  he  ftationed  at  Gallipoli  a  fleet  of 
gallies  to  command  the  Hellefpont,  and  intercept  the  Latin 
fuccours  of  Conftantinople.  While  the  monarch  indulged 
his  paffions  in  a  boundlefs  range  of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  he 
impofed  on  his  foldiers  the  moll  rigid  laws  of  modefty 
and  abllinence  ;  and  the  harveft  was  peaceably  reaped  and 
fold  within  the  precincis  of  his  camp.  Having  obtained 
the  title  of  fultan  from  the  caliphs  who  ferved  in  Egypt 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Manialukes,  he  was  ambitious  of  de- 
ferving  this  title  ;  and  accordingly  he  turned  his  arms  againll 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
Turkifh  victories  and  defeats.  At  Nicopolis,  near  the  Da- 
nube, he  defeated,  in  1396,  a  confederate  army  of  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  Chrillians,  headed  by  Sigifmund,  the  Hun- 
garian king  ;  moll  of  whom  were  (lain  or  driven  into  the 
Danube  :  and  Sigifmund,  efcaping  to  Conftantinople  by  the 
river  and  Black  fea,  returned  after  a  long  circuit  to  his  ex- 
haufted  kingdom.  Among  the  captives  was  a  body  of 
French  crufaders,  and  in  this  number  were  John  count  of 
Nevers,  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burg\nidy,  and  fome  of  the 
nobleft  lords  in  France.  In  the  pride  of  vidlory,  Bajazet 
threatened  that  he  would  befiege  Buda,  that  he  would  fub- 
due  the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  that 
he  would  feed  his  horfe  with  a  bulhel  of  oats  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Whilll  the  military  talents  of  Ba- 
jazet,  manifefted  on  this  occafion  by  the  fpeed  and  fecrecy 
of  his  march,  and  alfo  by  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the 
battle,  have  been  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  he 
has  juftly  been  accufed  of  cruelty  in  the  ufe  of  viftoiy. 
The  French  captives,  who  furvived  the  flaughter  of  the 
day  (the  count  of  Nevers  and  twenty-four  lords  excepted, 
■who  were  afterwards  ranfomed  for  two  hundred  thoufand 
ducats)  were  led  before  his  throne;  and  as  they  refufed  to 
abjure  their  faith,  they  were  fucceffively  beheaded  in  his 
prefence.  So  abfolutc  was  his  authority,  that  his  word,  pro- 
nounced either  by  way  of  mercy  or  deftruction,  was  irre- 
vocable. In  the  treaty,  after  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  the  French  captii.'es  (hould  fwear  never 
to  beiir  arms  againft  the  pevfon  of  their  conqueror ;  but 
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this  ungenerous  reftraint  was  aboliflied  by  Bajazet  himfelf. 
"  I  defpifc,"  faid  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  "  thy  oaths 
and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  niayeft  be  ambitious 
of  eflacing  the  difgrace  or  misfortune  of  thy  firft  chivalry. 
Affemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy  delign,  and  be  alFured 
that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  fecond  time  in  the 
field  of  battk."  The  progrefs  of  Bajazet,  notwithftanding 
his  threats,  was  checked  by  a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the 
gout.  Before  he  direfted  his  arms  againft  the  feeble  re- 
mains of  the  Eaftern  empire,  he  rendered  the  emperor,  Ma- 
nuel Paliologus,  tributary,  and  impofed  upon  him  the  hu- 
miliating condition  of  having  a  Turkilh  cadi  and  a  mofch  in 
his  capital.  He  next  threatened  and  aftually  invefted  Con- 
ftantinople ;  but  he  was  called  away  by  the  menaces  of  a 
more  formidable  tyrant  than  himfelf.  This  was  the  great 
Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  who,  in  the  year  1400,  began  his 
march  from  Georgia  towards  Afia  Minor.  In  his  firft  ex- 
pedition, Timour  was  fatisfied  with  the  fiege  and  deftruftion 
of  Siwas,  or  Sebafti,  a  ftrong  city  on  the  borders  ot  Ana- 
tolia ;  and  with  caufing  4000  Armenians,  who  formed  the 
garrifon,  to  be  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty.  He  then  turned  afide  to  the  invafion 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  facked  and  dcftroyed  Aleppo  and 
Damafcus,  and  took  pofTefTion  of  Damafcus.  To  Bajazet 
he  offered  peace  on  moderate  terms  ;  but  the  fultan,  confid- 
ing in  his  ilrength,  employed  the  interval  in  colletling  all 
the  forces  of  his  empire,  and  thefe  two  potentates  met  on 
the  plains  that  furrouuded  the  city  of  Angora,  in  July, 
A.  D.  1402,  to  a  memorable  conflicl,  which  has  immortal- 
ized the  glory  of  Timour,  and  the  (hame  of  Bajazet.  Such 
was  the  event  of  this  fevere  conteft,  in  which  two  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful  hofts  were  engaged,  that  the  Turks 
were  entirely  broken  with  dreadful  flaughter  ;  and  Bajazet, 
afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  tranfported 
from  the  field  on  the  fleeteft  of  his  horfes.  He  was  pur- 
fued  and  taken,  and  at  fun-fet  brought  to  the  tent  of  Ti- 
mour. Bajazet,  by  the  mild  expoftulation  of  the  conqueror, 
who,  with  a  foothing  pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune, 
mingled  juft  reproaches  for  his  pride  and  obftiiiacy,  was 
foftened  into  humiliation.  "  Had  you  vanquiflied,"  faid 
Timour,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  you  referved 
for  myfelf  and  my  troops ;  but  I  difdain  to  retaliate ;  your 
life  and  honour  are  fccure,  and  I  fliall  exprefs  my  gratitude 
to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man."  The  "iron  cage,"  in 
which  Bajazet  is  faid  to  have  been  imprifoned  by  Tamerlane, 
fo  long  and  fo  often  repeated  as  a  moral  leflbn,  is  now  re- 
jefted  as  a  fable  by  the  modern  writers,  who  fmile  at  the 
vulvar  credulity.  It  has  been  fuggtfted,  indeed,  that  Ti- 
mour might  d.fplay  an  oftentatious  magnificence  and  libei'a- 
lity,  towards  Bajazet  ;  while,  with  a  view  to  fecurity,  he 
kept  his  important  prize  in  a  "  moveable  apartment  guarded 
with  bars,"  and  indulged  his  own  pride  in  carr)-ing  him 
about  in  triumph.  "  In  the  ftaft  of  viftoiy,"  fays  Gibbon, 
"  to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed 
a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  fo- 
lemn  an"urance  of  rcftoring  him  with  an  increale  of  glory 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  But  the  effeft  of  this  pro- 
mife  was  difappointed  by  the  fultan's  untimely  death  ;  amidft 
the  care  of  the  moll  fliilful  phyficians,  he  expired  of  an  apo- 
plexy at  Akfhehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  about  nine 
months  after  his  defeat,"  A.  D.  1403,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
his  reign,  and  fifty-eighth  of  his  life.  "  The  vitlor  dropped 
a  tear  over  his  grave ;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  maufoleum  which  he  had  ereded  at  Bourfa  ; 
and  his  fon  Moufa,  after  receiving  a  rich  prefent  of  gold 
and  jewels,  of  horfes  and  arms,  was  invefted  by  a  patent  in 
red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia." 

The  character  of  Bajazet  was  that  of  a  defpot  with  vio- 
lent 
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lent  pafiior.s,  but  not  habitually  cruel ;  a  lover  of  jufiice  in 
the  rough  fummary  way  pradiled  by  arbitrar)-  princes  ;  in- 
fatiably  ambitious,  and  much  addicted  to  the  erection  of 
pompous  edifices  for  ufe  or  oftentation.  Anc.  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  XV.  p.  202.  Gibbon's  Hift,  vol.  xi.  p.  321.  vol.  xii.  17. 
28.  30. 

Bajazet  II.,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  fucceeded  his  father 
Mahomet  II.  in  148 1.  After  being  freed  from  the  compe- 
tition of  his  brother  Zizim,  or  Jem,  he  engaged,  like  his 
predeceffors,  in  wars,  and  made  conquelU  in  Moldavia  and 
Caramania  ;  and  he  maniftfted  the  ferocity  of  his  o^-n  dif- 
pofition  by  putting  to  death,  at  an  entertainment  in  his  pa- 
lace, his  famous  general  Achmet.  His  war  with  the  fultan 
of  Egypt  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter  power  ;  but 
at  its  co.mmencement  Bajazet  loft  a  great  number  of  troops 
in  an  invafion  of  Syria.  He  afterwards  overran  Cirtaflia, 
and  can-ied  many  of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  On 
the  expullion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  Bajazet,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  was  folicited  to  revenge 
their  caufe  ;  and  he  fent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which  defeated  the  Chriftian  navy,  and  ravaged  the  coafts. 
He  afterwards  reduced  Croatia  and  Bofnia.  In  comphance 
with  the  requeft  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  he  declared 
war  againft  the  Venetians,  and  invaded  and  plundered  Fri- 
uli.  I^Iarching  in  perfon  into  the  Morea,  he  took  Lepanto, 
Moden,  and  Durazzo  ;  but  in  1503,  peace  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Venetians,  who  had  taken  poffeflion  of 
Cephalonia.  Befides  thefe  foreign  wars,  Bajazet  encounter- 
ed many  civil  commotions,  occalioned  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  fon  Selim.  The  iffue  of  thefe  contefts  was  the  rcfignation 
of  the  crown  to  his  fon,  upon  which  Bajazet,  wifhing  to  live 
in  peace  and  retirement  at  Demotica,  fet  out  on  a  journey 
thither,  attended  by  a  few  friends.  His  progrefs  was  flow, 
and  his  fon  fufptcted  that  he  was  waiting  for  fome  favour- 
able turn  in  his  affairs  ;  and  therefore  his  death,  after  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  diftance  of  about  forty  miks  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  was  not  without  reafon  afcribed  to  poifon  admi- 
niftered  by  a  Jewifh  phyfician.  He  died  in  1512,  at  the 
age  of  f)2,  after  a  reign  of  32  years.  He  was  active  and 
vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  a  patron  of  the  learned,  him- 
felf  a  proficient  in  literature,  and  well  verfeJ  in  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Averrhoes,  and  a  punclual  obferver  of  the  rites  of 
his  religion.  At  the  fame  lime  he  had  the  ficrcenefs  com- 
mon to  the  Oltewian  princes,  and  (bed  blood  without  re- 
morfe.  He  is  commendable  for  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment and  decoration  of  his  dominions  by  many  edifices  of 
grandeur  and  utility.     Mod.  Un.  Hift.     Gen.Biog. 

BAIBACHTA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
river  Irtifch,  72  miles  N.  W.  of  Tara. 

BAIBAZAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania,  48   miles  weft  of  Angura, 

BAIBOUL,  a  town  of  Armenia,  45  miles  fouth  of 
Trebizond. 

BAICHA,  two  rivers  of  Siberia,  which  run  into  the 
Turuchau  ;  one  32,  and  the  other  56  miles  N.W.  of  Turu- 
chanfk. 

BAIDARS,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fmall  canoes,  ufed 
among  the  natives  of  the  Kurilly  iflands,  and  of  the  north- 
weftern  coaft  of  America.  In  Sauer's  "  Account  of  a  geo- 
graphical and  aftronomical  Expedition  to  the  northern  Parts 
of  Ruffi.3,  by  Billings,  in  the  Years  1785  to  1794,"  we 
have  the  following  account  of  their  conftruiftion.  The  keel 
is  eighteen  feet  long,  four  inches  thick  on  the  top,  and  not 
three  inches  deep,  or  fome  what  lefs,  at  the  bottom.  Two 
upper  frames,  one  on  each  fide,  about  i\  inch  fquarc,  and 
fixteen  feet  long,  join  to  a  ftiarp  flat  board  at  the  head,  and 
are  about  fi.\teen  inches  fliorter  than  the  ftern,  connefted  by 
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athwart  which  keeps  them  about  twelve  inches  afunder. 
1  uo  iimilar  frames  are  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
fix  inches  below  the  upper  ones,  about  one  inch  fquare. 
Kj'und  flicks,  thin,  and  about  fix  inches  diftant  from  each 
other,  are  tied  to  thefe  frames,  and  projca  from  the  fides  ; 
and  for  the  top  thwarts  are  ufcd  very  ftrong  fticks,  nearly 
as  thick  as  the  upper  frames,  curved,  fo  as  to  raife  the  mid- 
die  of  the  boat  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  fides.  Of 
thefe  thwarts  or  beams  there  arc  thirteen  ;  one  of  them  is 
placed  feven  feet  from  the  ftern  ;  another  is  twenty  inches 
nearer  the  head  ;  and  a  hoop  is  faftencd  between  them,  in 
which  the  rower  is  feated.  This  is  made  ftrong,  and  grooved 
for  fafteniiig  an  open  (Idn,  which  is  tied  round  the  bodv,  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  water  from  getting  into  the  boat,  although 
It  were  funk.  The  frame  is  covered  with  the  fl<in  of  the 
fea-hon,  drawn  and  fewed  over  it  like  a  cife.  The  whole  it 
fo  extremely  light,  even  when  fodden  with  water,  that  it 
may  be  carried  with  eafe  in  one  hand.  The  head  of  the  boat 
IS  double  the  lower  part,  fhai-p,  and  the  upper  part  is  flat, 
refembhiig  the  open  mouth  of  a  fifh,  but  thus  contrived  to 
keep  the  head  from  finking  too  deep  in  the  water;  and  a 
ftick  is  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  entao- 
gling  with  the  fea-weeds.  Tliey  are  eafilv  rowed  in  a  fea, 
moderately  fmooth,  about  ten  miles  in  the  hour,  and  they 
keep  the  fea  in  a  frefli  gale  of  wind.  The  paddies  which 
they  ufe,  and  which  ferve  for  oars  and  rudders,  are  double, 
fevcn  or  eight  feet  long,  and  are  cut  in  the  (hape  of  a  peal. 
If  the  baidar  runs  aground,  the  favage  eafily  fets  it  afloat 
again.  Thefe  baidars  are  ufcd  in  the  fiiher\-  for  whales,  in 
the  capture  of  fea-otters,  and  for  other  purpofcs. 

BAIDSCHEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  01  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Lithuania,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Piffa,  four 
miles  eaft  of  Gumbinntn. 

BAIER,  John  James,  in  Biography,  bom  at  lena,  in 
Upper  Saxony,  in  1677,  apphed  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodor  there 
in  the  year  1700.  In  1704,  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  phy- 
fiology  at  Altdorf ;  and  in  1 730,  prefidtnt  of  the  academy 
Naturx  Curioforum.  Befides  numerous  diflertations  on  va- 
rious b.-anches  of  medicine,  he  publiftied,  "  Adagiorum  Me- 
dicorum  Centuria,"  Altd.  410.  1718.  "  HiitoHa  Horti 
Medici  Altdorfii."  4to.  1727.  "  Orationum  Varii  Argu- 
menti  Fafciculus,"  410.1727.  "  Biographia  Profeflbrum 
Medicinar  qui  in  Academia  Altdorf  unquam  vixerunt,"  410. 
1728.  Nurcnb.  cum  Iconibus,  Nuramis,  ct  Scriptorum 
Cenfu.  His  fon  Ferdinand  James  was  in  coirfidcrable 
cfteem  as  phyfician  at  Nuremburg,  at  the  time  of  hi'  death, 
which  happened  in  1735.   Haller  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  et  Botan. 

BAIEU,  mZooIogy,  thenaireof  Cervus  Mexicanus 
or  Mexican  ftag,  in  Bancroft's  Guiana,  &c. 

BAIF,  John  Anthony,  \n  Biography,  wasbom  at  Venice, 
1532,  where  he  probably  acquired  and"  cheriflied  his  paflion 
for  mufic.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  the  French  ambaflador 
to  that  republic  ;  had  been  a  fellow  ftudent  with  the  poet 
Ronfard,  and  was  clofely  united  10  him  by  friendlhipand  kin- 
dred arts.  Baif,  like  our  fir  Philip  Sidney,  wifhcd  to  intro- 
duce the  feet  and  cadence  of  the  dead  languages  into  the 
living,  and  with  the  hke  fuccefs.  He  fet  his  own  verfes  to 
mufic;  not  to  fuch  mufic  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  letters,  or  a  dilettante,  confilling  of  a  fingle  melody,  but 
to  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  difierent  parts.  ""Of  this  kind  he 
publiftied,  in  1561,  twelve  hymns,  or  fpiritual  fongs  ;  and, 
in  1578,  feveral  books  of  fongs,  all  in  four  parts,  of  wh'ch 
both  the  words  and  the  mufic  were  his  own.  When  men  of 
learning  condefcend  to  ftudy  mufic  a  find,  pro'cfrors  think 
the  art  highly  honoured  by  their  notice ;  but  poets  are  very 
unwilling  to  return  the  compliment,  and  fcldom  allow  a  mu- 
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fician  to  mount  ParnafTus,  or  fct  his  foot  within  the  pvc- 
cin£ls  of  their  domiiiions.  Baif,  however,  was  allowed  to 
be  as  Tood  a  mnl'ician  as  poet ;  and  what  entitles  him  to  the 
rnore  notice  here,  is  the  liaving  eftaWiflied  an  academy,  or 
concert  at  his  houfe,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  where  the  per- 
formance was  frequently  honoured  with  the  prefence  of 
Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  'and  the  principal  perfonages  of  the 
conrt. 

Merfennns,  in  Genef.  p.  1683,  has  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  eftabliHiment,  the  fir't  in  France  of  which  we 
have  met  with  any  record.  In  this  academy  or  concert, 
dignified  by  a  royal  charter,  in  which  voices,  viols,  and 
flutes  were  employed  {vccibii',  fidibus,  et  fjlulis  conjlaret),  it 
was  expefted  to  recover  the  three  genera  of  the  Greeks,  ar.d 
all  the  miraculous  powers  of  their  ancient  mufic. 

BAIKAL,  Lake,  or  inJntid  fea,  in  Geography.  In  the 
fteepeft  part  of  the  Sayane  mountains  (the  ealtcnn  continu- 
ation of  the  Altay),  at  the  extremity  of  the  chai:s  where 
the  country  changes  to  a  level  plain,  feeming  itfeit  o:ily  a 
lower  mountaiK  between  the  lofty  Giow-capt  fummits,  lies 
a  monument  of  one  of  the  great'.- il  revolutions  that  the 
furface  of  our  earth  has  ever  undv'rgone.  A  lake,  not  Icfs 
remarkable  for  its  internal  conftitution  than  for  the  fpace 
which  it  occupies,  heaves  its  billows  within  the  craggy 
chlis  of  mountains,  tlirough  which  it  is  to  all  appearance 
impo.Tible  that  any  llream  can  firce  its  way  to  fupply  its 
enormous  bafon.  Nature,  in  the  remoteft  periods  of  anti- 
quity, feems  here  to  have  opened,  by  fom.e  tremendous  con- 
vulfion,  an  abvfs  into  which  (he  might  pour  her  immenfe 
ftores  of  water,  and  caufe  a  part  of  it  to  fluw  over  the 
weftern  level. 

This  lake  extends  from  52°  N.  lat.  to  ^5°  4''>  i"  ^  di- 
rection from  fouth-well  to  north  and  north-north-eaft.  Its 
mod  common  appellation  is  Baikal,  in  the  maps  mare  Baikil; 
but  in  the  furrounding  regions  it  is  generally  calletl  the 
Sea,  without  farther  addition ;  or  fometimes  the  Holy  fea. 
Both  thefe  denominations  are  extremely  natural  in  a  country 
which  to  a  va'.l  diftance  round  knows  no  larger  mafs  of 
waters,  and  in  the  mouths  of  people  who  fo  frequently  ex- 
perience the  benefits  it  beftows  and  the  perils  it  threatens. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  furprifing  that  Gmelin's  pil*t  fhoutd 
have  afcrib-d  a  fudden  ftorm  to  the  anger  of  the  incenfed 
deity  of  the  waters,  who  felt  himfclf  infulted  by  the  foreign 
infidel  who  called  his  venerable  fea  a  lake.  Safe  from  the 
like  danger,  we  Ihall  however  pay  greater  refpeft  to  geogra- 
phical jullice,  by,  making  ufe  of  the  latter  term. 

The  lake  Baikal  is  550  verils  in  length;  and  in  breadth, 
where  it  is  the  narrovveft,  30  verfts.  To  the  north  it 
widens  to  between  70  and  80  verfts.  Its  depth  is  very 
unequal;  proceeding  from  20  to  So  and  ico  fathom  (the 
fathom  at  fcven  foot).  In  fome  places,  particularly  near  the 
ifle  of  Olchon,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  a  fifherman, 
even  a  founding-line  of  200  fathom  v/ould  not  reach  the 
bottom.  A  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets  pour  tlieir 
waters  into  this  bafon;  on  the  map  in  Georgi's  travels,  we' 
count  fifty  of  them ;  many  indeed  very  inconfiderable, 
though  fevcral  others  m.ay  be  deemed  large :  for  example, 
the  Selenga  and  the  Upper  Angara,  which  purfues  a  cou -fe 
of  more  than  700  verfts.  The  lake  has  only  one  outlet ; 
the  Lower  Angara,  wliich  flows  into  the  YtnifTry.  Though 
its  bed  at  the  part  where  it  comes  from  the  Baikal  is  two 
verfts  broad,  and  has  a  very  rapid  current,  yet  is  it  not  by 
far  capacious  enough  for  carrying  off  all  the  water  coikfted 
in  that  refervoir.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  lake  never 
rifes  more  than  three  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  even  in 
the  fpring  feafon;  and  therefore  it  probably  may  have  f'^n-e 
fubterraneous  drain.     The  bottom,  at  the  fltores,  confuls  of 
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gradually  rounded  rocky  fragments,  piled  on  one  another;  in 
the  middle,  of  gravelly  fand.  The  lake  is  extremely  clear, 
fo  that  in  eight  fathom  water  the  bottom  is  dilliaftly  fecn ; 
in  five  or  fix  fathom  the  fmalleft  objefts  are  difceruible.  At 
a  diftsnce  it  appears  of  a  greenifli  hue,  owing  to  the  verdant 
mofs  with  w^hich  the  ftony  bottom  is  overgrown.  It  is  pure, 
and  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte;  but  in  the  month  of  July  it 
gets  into  a  fort  of  fermentation,  which  is  called  its  flowering, 
whence  it  becomes  turbid  as  if  mixed  with  a  fine  yellowifh 
fand,  and  lofcs  its  good  tafte.  More  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended when  keeping  within  fliore,  than  out  upon  the  main  ; 
for  the  Baikal  is  extremely  fubjefl  to  violent  gales  and 
ftorms,  whica  ftrike  and  fplit  againft  the  lofty  mountains 
that  furround  it.  The  mariners  know  of  no  more  than  three 
wi'.ids,  which  they  denominate  after  the  promontories.  The 
fouth-w'ell,  which  is  the  moll  conftant,  and  the  north-eaft,  are 
innoxious;  the  north  is  more  formidable,  by  reafou  of  its 
violence,  and  on  account  of  the  fiiallow  fhores  to  the  fouth. 
But  the  agitation  of  the  water  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
wind ;  fince  in  a  very  moderate  breeze  the  lake  frequently 
ra?cs  with  great  fury,  whi-rtas  furious  winds  onlyjuft  increafe 
its  agitation.  There  being  no  rocks  or  banks  in  the  middle, 
the  waves  ufually  fwell  fcven  feet  high,  almoft  always  quite 
to  the  ftiore.  Even  when  the  violence  of  the  ftorm  has 
abaltd,  the  turbulence  of  the  water  com  vonly  lails  for  feveral 
hours.  The  internal  agitations  of  the  lake  are  ftill  more 
alarming.  With  a  brightHcy,  and  the  furfuce  of  the  wa:er 
as  fniooth  as  a  inlrror,  all  at  once  the  vcflll  is  tolled  about 
with  fuch  violent  (liocks,  that  the  people  on  board  have 
much  ado  to  fave  it.  In  like  inanner  in  a  particular  place  a 
fingle  wave  will  fuddcnly  arife,  which  at  the  fame  fpot  is  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  others.  Thefe  curious  phenomena  are 
fuppofed  to  happen  in  confcquence  of  the  contiguity  in  which 
the  lake  is  fituated  below  with  clefts  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, the  drafts  of  wind  ilTuing  from  which  force  up  the 
water,  though  not  always  perceptible  above  to  the  fame 
degree. 

Thus  continually  reftlefs,  it  is  very  comprehcnfible  that, 
notwithftanding  thrfcverity  of  the  climate,  the  Baikal  is  not 
frozen  over  till  the  month  of  December  or  Januai-y.  Ice- 
fields, fometimes  of  ten  verfts  in  dlmenfion,  hrft  form  in  the 
bays,  and  then  unite  in  places,  \ii:ich,  pn-vious  to  the  freez- 
ing, are  covered  with  a  denle  cloud.  The  furface  being  at 
length  thorou'ih'y  confolidated,  frequently  prcfents  one  vaft 
plain  of  glafiy  fmoothnefs,  though  fometimes  likewife  ex- 
tremely rough.  Snow,  on  accou:  t  of  the  winds,  feldoiii 
adheres  to  it;  and  therefore,  cfpeclally  to  the  firft  travellers, 
it  is  extremely  laborious  to  the  horfes.  The  furious  gulls 
of  winds  at  times  projcft  the  peoi 'e  who  run  by  the  fide  of 
the  fledges,  to  the  dlftance  of  i,;veral  fathoms  forwards; 
whereby  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frozen,  or  of 
falhng  into  the  chinks  of  tl. .:  ice.  Thefe  chinks  become 
wider  and  more  frequent  as  the  time  of  the  breaking  up 
draws  on;  boards  are  then  laid  acrofs  them  to  facilitate  the 
paflage;  and  in  cafes  of  neceflTitv,  when  the  apertures  are 
become  too  wide  to  be  remedied  in  that  way,  canoes  are  in- 
troduced. The  ice  ufually  breaks  up  in  May,  and  then  it 
requires  only  a  few  days  for  difi'i-lving;  in  feveral  of  tiie 
bavs,  however,  it  hes  the  whole  fummer  through. 

The  weather  is  generally  inclement  in  the  parts  about  the 
Baikal.  The  fummer  is  fliort,  and  fcarcely  ever  paflcs  with- 
out night  frofts;  the  winter  announces  its  approach  fo  early 
as  Auguft,  by  falls  of  fnow.  On  the  fandy  coafts,  fuch 
plants  grow  as  are  elfewhere  only  found  on  the  coldeft 
mountains.  The  ru;fe  of  this  inckmency  of  climate  is  prin- 
cij/ally  to  be  attiibu'ted  to  the  elevation  of  tiie  whole  region, 
the  fuowy  fummits  and  icy  clefts  of  the  huge  mountains, 

and 
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and  the   want   of  fuRic'ent  prote£lion   againft  the   north 
winds. 

In  the  Baikal  are  numerous  iflands;  moft  of  them,  how- 
ever, very  fiia!!.  The  largell  is  OIc!)on,  in  the  northern 
part,  fepar?.ted  fronfi  the  main  land  by  a  found,  in  which  r.rc 
eight  illands  of  i^nferior  'dimenfions.  Olchon  is  50  verfts  in 
length,  eight  or  ten  broad,  and  terminates  to  the  no:th  in  a 
promontory;  the  fouth-eaftern  part  is  lower  and  deilitute  of 
forefts;  in  the  foiith-wt.tcrn  gnm-  pi:us,  poplars,  birch,  and 
willows.  The  land  is  fo  favourable  to  the  nurture  of  cattle, 
t!iat  the  fine  droves  bclonghi^  to  the  inhabitants  find  paflure 
ail  the  winter  throiigii,  without  any  particular  tending. 
The  population  confids  of  150  Bura;t  families,  many  of 
whom  are  owners  of  between  four  and  five  hiindrt  d  head  of 
fheep.  The  natural  properfity  to  idleiefs  in  all  palloral 
people  here  finds  fo  much  encouragement,  that  the  Burats 
pafs  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  caroufin^. 

Round  the  c;  aft  are  feveral  objcdls  of  conftquence  to  the 
naturalift.  On  the  weftcrn  fide,  above  O!chon,  in  a  vcr)- 
beautiful  country,  llcirted  by  majeftic  forefls,  with  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake,  are  feveral  fprings,  moftly  cold.  Amidd 
thcfc  is  one  of  hot  water,  more  remarkable  than  the  reft  on 
account  of  its  fanative  properties.  A  Ruffian  officer  bdong- 
ing  to  the  mines  having  obtained  relief  from  it  in  fome  dif- 
order,  reduced  it  to  a  conduit,  wl-.ich  yields  582  gallons 
every  hour;  ar.il  it  is  found  to  be  only  neceftary  to  dig  in  its 
vicinity  for  coming  to  hot  water.  The  water  is  clear,  but 
has  fomewhat  of  a  foetid  tafte;  the  vapour  fmclls  like  fired 
gunpowder,  and  occafions  fneezing;  birds  are  boiled  in  it  in 
twelve  minutes,  fplit  fiili  iu  feventeen  minutes.  No  fnow 
therefore  remains  here  Upon  the  ground;  the  lake  likewife 
continues  free  from  ice;  and  even  the  cold  fprings,  where 
they  run  through  the  territory  of  the  hot,  are  tepid.  Thefe 
hot  fources  are  ulcd  for  bathing  as  well  as  for  drinking. 
Some  years  ago  a  lama  performed  frequent  cures  bv  means 
of  thefe  waters;  fince  his  death,  however,  the  RuiTians  are 
the  only  perfons  who  occafionally  rcfort  to  them. 

The  Upper  Angara  flows  through  the  northern  margin 
Tito  ti'.c  lake,  after  having  purfi;ed  a  courfe  of  Sco  verfts, 
down  feveral  precipices,  forming  Itnpendcms  cataraits,  along 
a  traA  of  near  a  hundred  miles.  Not  far  from  its  mouth, 
eaftward^,  is  the  FroHka  lakv-,  fifteen  verfts  long,  and  from 
one  to  five  verfts  acrofs,  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
depth,  and  for  a  cataraft  on  its  way  to  t!ie  Baikal.  The 
river  Frolika,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  fathoms  wide, 
forms  this  cataract  by  rolling  over  a  fncceflion  of  rocks,  ex- 
tending half  a  verll,  and  being  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  More  to  the  fouth  is  again  a  hot  fource,  pellucid, 
and  in  tafte  refembliug  foap- water;  in  the  morning  the 
effluvia  it  ca'ls  around  is  enough  to  make  one  fick.  The 
water  iffues  iu  a  copious  ftream,  but  is  turned  to  no  ac- 
count. 

On  the  Shamane  jiromontory  ftands  a  curious  lufus  na- 
ture; namely,  three  rocks  adjacent  to  each  other,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  water's  level. 
Their  tops  refcmble  human  heads,  with  caps  on  them.  It 
may  well  be  imacrined  that  the  particular  features  are  not 
fmall.  Of  the  middh  moft,  which  is  the  biggeft,  the  nofe  is 
in  length  feveu  feet,  in  the  (lit  of  the  mouth  two  families  of 
fea-gulls  are  comm.odioufly  lodged;  even  the  eyebrows  are 
not  wanting;  only  there  is  no  trace  of  an  ear.  The  Tun- 
gufes  revere  thefc  three  rocks,  as  the  fea-god  Dianda,  with 
h'S  two  fubordinate  deities.  He  is  able  to  fave  any  Tim- 
gufe  from  drowning,   to   cauft   a   good   draught  of  fifhcs, 

fee. 

The  peninfida  Barnrufin,  thirty  verfts  long  and  fifteen 
troad,  is  thickly  wooded,   but  void  of  game  and  filh,  eonfe- 
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qucntly  cannot  boaft  of  a  numerous  population.  Lower 
down  to  the  fouth  is  the  Dukhovoi  or  Vapoun-  lake,  five 
verfts  long  and  three  broad.  Its  ycllowilh  flimy 'water  is  of 
a  naufcons  acid  tafte;  the  whole  diftria  is  charged  with  its 
fcetid  exhalations;  yet  the  water  tak^n  in  a  veffel  has  no  re- 
markable odour.  It  even  abor.nds  in  pike,  perch,  and 
various  other  forts  of  iilTi,  which,  howevtr,  often  in  winter, 
when  the  ice  remains  without  apertures,  are  ftiflcd  in  the 
puti-ifying  water.  Whence  it  may  be,  that  the  horrd  ftench 
of  this  region  arifes  not  fo  much  from  the  lake  itfclf,  as  from 
the  prod-gious  quantity* of  filh  that  lie  coniipting  on  the 
fliore. 

The  moft  famous  of  all  the  irincral  waters  on  the  coafts 
of  the  Baikal  is  the  Turkobad,  celebrated  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  century,  not  yet  liowevcr  employed 
according  to  its  merits.  It  confifts  of  feven  fprings,  fome  of 
hot,  others  of  cold  water,  which  in  one  place  have  been  col- 
lefted  into  a  refervoir.  It  !■!  vlfited  both  by  RulTians  and 
BurcEts,  labouring  under  diforders,  who  generally  find  relief 
from  it.  The  fonr.cr,  on  their  recovery,  erciS  crolTes;  the 
Pagans  plant  young  cedars  about  tie  fpot,  hanging  up  like- 
wife  on  poles  filk  and  cotton  ftuffs,  as  votive  offerinijs  to  the 
deities;  in  the  fame  view  they  aUo  throw  money  into  the 
water.  Without  waiting  for  any  revealed  authority  from 
-the  Shamanian  gods,  the  Rufrian-:  carefully  convey  away  all 
thefc  articles;  m,aking  by  that  means  fometimcs  a  profit  of 
ten  rubles  in  the  year,  a  capital  fum  for  this  part  of  the 
world!  A  little  above  the  Tiirka  is  obtained  naphtha, 
which  the  lake  cafts  aftiore  in.  the  fpring,  hanging  to  icicles, 
or  incrufted  with  ice.  in  lumps  often  as  big  as  one's  fift. 
This  dark  brown  clammy  fubftance,  which  probably  ooze* 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  though  tolerably  vifcous, 
may  however  be  kneaded,  and  is  fchible  in  moderately  warn 
water.  It  has  rather  a  fragrant  odour,  and  is  ufcd  in  heal- 
ing wounds,  particularly  as  a  falve  for  running  fores. 
Thefe  parts  aboimd  likewife  in  various  fpecies  of  alkaline 
falts,  which  have  of  late  been  coUedcd  for  the  ufe  of  the 
apothecaries. 

So'.uhwards  from  the  Turka  is  the  mouth  of  the  Selenga, 
the  largcll  river  that  difembogurs  into  the  Baikal,  and 
whereon  the  two  cities  Udin.'k  and  Selengifk  are  fituate. 
In  its  mouth  lie  fcattcred  a  few  iflands.  Lower  down  ftands 
tlie  monaftery  of  Pofolfl<,  \vhich  is  the  landing-place  on 
coming  acrofs  the  Baikal  from  Irkut(l<.  The  fouth-weftern 
mountainous  border  of  the  lake  is  called  Kultuk. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  particularities  of  animated  nature 
in  tliis  extraordinary  lake.  Among  ihe  aquatic  animals,  the 
prime  rank  is  certainly  due  to  the  callionynuis,  called  by  the 
Ruffians  golomyanka,  entirely  peculiar  to  the  Baikal.  He 
is  from  four  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and,  excepting  his  head, 
ikin.  and  a  flender  back-bone,  cont:ftj  folely  of  blubber,  into 
which  he  immediately  diffoKes  on  being  cxpofcd  to  a  gentle 
heat.  None  of  thefe  fiili,  Iu)wever,  are  caught  in  nets  or 
otherwife;  it  is  even  cxtreincly  rare  to  fee  them  ahve;  it  is 
onlv  during  violent  agitations  of  the  vrater  that  they  are 
raifed  to  the  furfacc  and  caft  afliore,  generally  either  dead  or 
in  a  dying  ftate.  This  chiefly  happens  in  fummer,  when  it 
blows  a  tempeft  from  the  north;  though  not  every  year 
alike.  .Shoals  of  them  are  often  found  piled  up  in  heaps  on 
the  iliore,  particularly  near  the  mouth  c»f  the  Selenga:  at. 
times  they  are  fo  rarely  feen,  that  the  old  fiOicnncn  even 
aver  th?.t  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  feen  at 
all.  Whence  and  liow  thcv  are  thrown  up  and  eie<2ed 
cannot  indeed  be  latislacforily  afcertaiucd ;  unlefs  it  be  pro- 
bably in  confeq'icnce  of  their  ufual  haunts  being  the  deepcil 
chalms  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  That  thefe  may  pofi[iblr 
be  connciCled  with  the  cleft<  of  the  mountain!,  we  have 
?  (^  alrcaiif 
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alreatly  conjectured ;  and  if  tliis  be  admitttxl,  it  is  far  from 
improbable,  that,  in  heavy  gales,  the  wind  furioully  rufhing 
through  thefe  vents,  may  lift  them  from  their  holes  into  the 
upper  water,  where,  unacciiftomed  to  the  outward  air,  they 
cannot  long  furvive  this  change  of  place.  The  (huals  that 
are  call  aflioic  are  partly  devoured  by  the  fea-fuwls,  and 
partly  boiled  to  oil  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftrand,  which 
is  faid  to  be  very  fine  ard  well  tailed;  at  kail  it  mull  be  fo 
to  the  Chineft,  who  buy  it  in  great  quantities. 

Another  particularity,  at  leail  to  tlie  Baikal,  are  the  por- 
pufes.  As  they  elfi  where  only  live  in  fait  water,  and  never 
travel  far  up  the  rivers,  it  is  the  more  furprifing  how  they 
came  into  this  frefh-water  lake,  which  has  no  communication 
Avith  the  fea,  nor  with  any  river  that  contains  thefe  animals. 
Though  the  firft  furmife  may  fall  on  the  YenifTey  and  the 
Angara,  yet  in  neither  of  thofe  rivers  are  any  ot  them,  now 
at  leall,  to  be  found,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  fhoot  the  catarafts  on  the  pafTagc  from  the  Yeiiii'ley 
to  the  Baikal.  Perhaps  in  fome  great  inundation,  the 
fources  of  the  Lena  might  have  communicated  with  the 
rivers  of  the  Baikal;  and  en  that  occafion  the  primitive 
race  of  them  might  have  ftrayed  hither.  They  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  Cafpian  and  the  Baltic;  ex- 
cepting that  fcarcely  any  of  them  are  of  varied  hues.  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  ice;  and  fhew  thcmfelves  above 
water  rather  in  the  winter  than  in  the  fnmmer;  for  which  pur- 
pofethey  blowupof  themfelves  air-holes  in  the  ice,  which  they 
havethe  art  of  keeping  con  ftantly  open;  and  in  the  fprirg  drop 
their  young  upon  the  ice,  for  whofe  accommodation  they 
make  little  huts  of  fnow.  The  feafon  for  the  chace  of  them 
lails  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  at  the  latter  end  of  May;  the  right  of  catching  them  is 
farmed  out.  They  are  (hot  with  fire-arms  or  pierced  with 
javelins;  in  both  cafes  from  a  concealment  behind  a  fcreen 
of  white  linen,  which  the  animals  miilake  for  a  piece  of  ice. 
The  old  ones  are  made  to  yield  their  blubber;  but  the  young 
are  chiefly  fought  after  becaufe  the  Chinefe  are  extremely 
partial  to  their  fiber  grey  fliins.  In  the  carrion,  the 
Buraets  fhare  with  the  crows.  The  annual  capture  is 
cftimattd  at  between  1500  and  2000  of  thefe  animals. 

The  omul  (falmo  migratorius)  is  a  fifh  of  great  confe- 
quence,  in  regard  to  its  prodigious  numbers,  not  only  to  the 
Baikal,  but  to  all  the  country  round.  His  ordinary  length 
is  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  inches;  fcldom  extending  to  two 
foot.  His  fledi  is  white  and  tender,  and  fo  dehcate  that  he 
dies  as  foon  as  taken  out  of  the  water,  even  though  imme- 
diately thrown  in  again.  In  Augufl,  the  omuls  generally 
begin  to  advance  in  iTioals  of  various  bulk,  in  order  to  afcend 
the  rivers  in  which  they  fpawn.  In  September  they  return, 
but  in  fo  emaciated  a  condition,  that  multitudes  die  upon 
the  paffage.  They  do  not  go  up  every  river;  thofe  on  the 
wellcrn  lid,:  not  at  all,  and  c\,;n  not  everyone  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  lake.  Each  fifli  is  wont  to  go  to  fpawn  in  the 
place  where  itfeif  received  life.  They  are  caught  the  whole 
fummer  long;  but  moftly  at  the  time  of  their  flioaling  in  the 
rivers.  With  fmall  nets  2000  of  them  are  taken  at  a  draught. 
They  are  thrown  together  in  great  heaps  upon  the  fhore; 
but  ere  the  fiftiermen  have  time  to  prepare  them,  the  Tun- 
gufes,  the  dogs,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  have  devoured  a  good 
part  of  them.  The  omuls  are  faked,  oil  is  obtained  from 
them,  and  even  fome  caviar,  which  however  will  keep  only  a 
Ycrv  (bort  time.  Befides  thefe,  the  Baikal  produces  many 
ether  forts  of  fifn;  fuch  as  fturgeou,  quabs,  carp,  perch, 
tench,  trouts,  pike,  &c.  in  great  abundance. 

One  rer^  fingular  natural  phenomenon  of  the  Baikal  we 
have  referved  to  the  lall,  as  being  probably  the  original 
taufe  of  the  cxillencc  of  the  lake  itlclf ;  wc  mean  the  earth- 
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quakes  that  are  ver)'  frequent  in  the  parts  adjacent.  They 
are  mod  ufual  in  the  fpring  and  aiaumn  ;  generally  once, 
fometimes  twice  a  year.  The  fhoeks  are  not  violent,  lall 
a  few  minutes,  and  do  fcarcely  any  milchief.  At  kail  the 
utmoft  injury  that  attended  any  one  of  the  fixteen  earth- 
quakes defcribed  by  profcffor  Georgi,  was,  that  it  gently 
waked  hiin  cut  of  his  fltep,  threw  down  the  ftovt  in  the 
police-office  at  Seliiigiiiflv,  and  flio  (k  ofi'  fome  of  the  crolfes 
from  the  tops  of  the  church-ftceples.  Nature  feemslo  liave 
exhaufted  1  erfelf  in  forming  the  bed  of  the  Baikal  ;  for  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  the  effeft  of  lome  Iremci.dous 
earthquake,  attended  by  an  extraoidinary  ialling-in  of  t'e 
earth.  We  are  naturally  led  to  this  hypothcfis  by  confider- 
ing  thellale  of  the  circumjacent  region,  and  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  This  latter  confiUing  of  fragments  of  demo- 
lifhed  rocks,  the  largell  of  which  thruil  up  their  tops  as 
iflands;  the  coaft  around  is  one  amazing  congeries  ot  rent, 
broken,  and  fplit  rocks,  to  the  height  generallv  of  forty 
fathoms;  Ihaltered  portions  of  rocks  lift  their  bare  fu-rmiits 
to  the  clouds,  while  the  other  parts  of  them  lie  rooted  in 
the  heart  of  the  ea -th.  On  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  fome  of 
the  fnow-covered  mountains  lie  broken  tops  of  rocks  in  the 
fhape  of  bce-hiv-3,  which  only  the  powerful  hard  of  nature 
could  have  projected  thither;  as  it  was  flie  who  fenced  the 
Baikal  round  with  majeflic  cliffs,  and  fixed  their  bafes  in  un- 
fathomable pit--.  But  when? — Hiftor)'  is  filent.  — And  how? 
— The  naturahft  can  only  conjefture;  he  has  recourfe  to  an 
earthquake,  'nnd  imagines,  that  here  perhaps  f  rmcrly  the 
flreams  of  the  Upper  Angara  flowed,  the  territory  whereof 
is  now  ingulfed  by  the  brrad  lake. 

The  country  round  the  Baikal  forms  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  province  of 
Nertfliinflc.  Irkutfl<  lies  at  the  diflance  of  about  50  miles 
well  wards  from  the  Baikal.  The  inhabitants  of  the  confines 
of  the  lake  are  Tungufes,  Bura:ts,  and  Mongoles;  the 
Ruffians  are  lefs  numerous,  becaufe  the  land  adjacent  to  it  is 
not  favourable  to  agriculture;  though  even  on  the  eailcrn 
fide  winter-rye,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  tolerably  well.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  population  on  the  eallern  fide  of  the  lake,  from 
Turkal  to  the  Upper  Angara,  amounted,  in  1771,  to  not 
more  than  5000  fouls. 

Befides  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  that  feek  their  food 
in  the  neighbouring  forells,  multitudes  of  winged  guefls  are 
attrafted  hither  by  the  exuberant  ftores  of  hiTi  with  which 
the  lake  abounds.  Thefe  confill  of  the  various  tribes  of 
mews  and  herns;  but  more  numerous  than  all  are  the  gulls, 
in  fize  refembling  a  full  grown  duck,  but  incomparably 
heavier.  They  come  in  the  month  of  April,  and  take  their 
departure  in  OAober.  Every  thing  bears  marks  of  their 
devadation;  the  very  trees  in  whicli  they  rood  perifh,  partly 
by  their  corrofive  dung,  and  partly  in  confeqnence  of  their 
biting  off  the  buds.  They  are  faid  to  confume  more  than, 
one  half  of  the  omuls  that  go  up  the  rivers.  This  may  be 
thought  furprifing  after  what  has  been  before  obferved  of 
the  prodigious  quantities  of  thefe  fifh ;  not  however  fo  alto- 
gether incredible,  when  we  are  informed  that  thefe  fowls 
hatch  about  ten  young  ones  at  a  brood,  and  are  extremely 
voracious.  Not  content  with  eating  their  fill,  they  overload 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  beneath  the  rocks  where 
they  nellle,  the  foxes,  ermines,  magpies,  and  crows  con- 
flantly  find  a  plentiful  banquet.  In  many  places  the  nelts 
of  them  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  people  have  much  ado  ta 
pafs  along  the  rocks.  The  ifles  in  the  found  between  01- 
chon  and  the  main  land,  being  the  principal  haunt  of  thefe 
birds,  take  their  name  from  them. 

The  foreils  arc  overrun  with  quadrupeds.  Wolves  and 
bears  roara  there  ia  great  abundance ;  but  the  latter  at  lead 
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are  by  no  means  formidable.  Nothing  fcares  them  fo  cafily 
as  finging;  accordingly  the  Bunets  are  fo  conliderate  as 
to  compofe  particular  tunes  for  them.  The  louder  the  vocal 
performer  pitches  his  notes,  the  fafter  the  itupid  hearer 
fcan-.pers  from  him.  The  Burxts  hunt  them  for  the  fake 
of  their  flefli.  Stags,  elks  and  roe -bucks  are  very  numerous; 
rein-deer  are  far  lefs  frequent  on  the  northern  fhore.  The 
wild  boars  are  filvcr  griy,  and  fcarce;  both  perhaps  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  cold  climate.  The  race  of  fables  is  not  yet 
fo  thinned  in  thefe  regions  as  in  fome  others;  thofe  taken 
here  are  elleemed  as  eminently  valuable;  fuch  efpecially  as 
range  about  the  Upper  Angara,  are  praifcd  for  the  black- 
tijfs  of  their  fur.  Ermines  are  fo  prolific,  that  while  M. 
Georgi  was  at  Irkutft,  a  contract  fcr  twenty  thoufand  (kins 
to.be  dcl;^';red  at  St.  Peterfburg  might  be  completed  in  a 
couple  of  days.  Not  lefs  numerous  in  winter  are  the  white 
hares,  of  whofe  large  and  ftout  ears  pelifles  are  made,  each 
at  or>e  and  one  and  a  half  rubles.  The  Tungufcs  pay  their 
tnbute  in^fqiiirrel-flcins;  bclides  thefe,  many  Ruffian  hunters 
coUeft  a  thoufa.d  fliins  in  one  winter,  and  yet  there  is  no 
perceptible  di-rinution  of  the  animals. 

Baikal,  Mines  of  the.  In  the  region  of  the  Baikal,  434 
TC!-fts  from  Irkutflc,  on  the  Lena,  extends  a  bed  of  copper 
ore,  which  feems  to  reach,  for  goo  verfts,  to  tbe  river  Kiren. 
The  country  c.f  the  lacter  river  is  far  more  hilly,  confifting 
pa.tly  of  lime-ftone,  whence  feveral  mineral  fources  proceed. 
Nor  are  fpccimens  ol  copper  wanting.  Iron  ores  and  fer- 
ruginous (lones  are  every  where  met  with  in  ab ..ndance.  On 
till'  Lena  here  and  there  are  faliies  of  argentiferous  glatz 
gal  na,  interfperfcd  with  lime-ftone,  and  at  times  appears  in 
lumps  (Tf  two  or  three  pounds.  It  was  firft  explored  about 
fli:ty  y'ears  ago  by  Meffrs.  Make  and  Kutuzof.  They 
kerp  fjur  machines  at  work  at  the  copper-flcEtz,  near  the 
villages  Botova  and  Shemanova.  The  ores  are  green-cop- 
per, brown-copp^-r,  coppcr-glafs,  fahlertz-ores  and  malaquite. 
Tne  gangues  are  calcareous  and  fandy.  The  narrower  the 
gangue,  the  richer  it  is.  The  proportion  is  one  fourth  to 
forty  per  cent,  copner,  but  fcarcely  a  trace  of  filver.  On 
an  average  one  hundred  pocd  of  ore  yields  four  pood  of 
good  copper. 

Baikal,  Mountains  of  the.  This  range  of  mountains 
takes  nearly  the  fame  direAion  with  the  Baikal  lake, 
acompanyingit  on  both  fides  from  fouth  to  north  and  north- 
eaft,  runs  down  to  the  weft  on  the  right  of  the  Angara, 
where  it  flattens  in  a  moraffe  fteppe  of  prodigious  extent : 
to  the  caft  it  advances  from  the  ongin  of  the  Lena,  on  both 
fides  of  that  river,  and  here  likewife  dies  away  in  a  widely 
extended  fliElzridge.  In  general  it  is  a  very  craggy  high- 
pitched  mountain,  partly  confifting  of  granite,  partly  of 
fiint-breccia  and  lime-ftone.  In  the  inferior  regions  of  the 
Angara,  and  the  Lena,  its  floetz-mountain  greatly  declin<-s, 
and  frequently  produces  coal.  From  the  upper  Angariati 
ridge  there  runs,  as  it  (hould  feem,  a  branch  wettward, 
throuo^h  the  region  between  th-  Podkamenaia,  and  the 
lower  Tuntrufl<a,  away  over  the  Yen'fTcy,  and  confuls  pro- 
bably of  mere  flcetz-mountains.  About  the  north-eaftern 
part  of  the  Baikal,  the  Upper  Angara,  the  rivers  Mama 
and  Vitim,  where  lie  t!ie  famous  pits  of  mufcovy-glafs, 
all  the  mountain  ii  granitic  The  mineral  contents  of  thefe 
mountains  are  as  yet  by  far  not  thoroughly  known.  The 
principal  of  what  has  been  difcovercd  in  them,  are  coals, 
afphaltus,  fulphur-fources,  native  fulphnr,  alum,  common 
fnlt  fources,  lapis  lazuli,  mufcovy-^lafs,  carnelians,  natural 
p'-uffiaii  blue,  and  fpecimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead. — 
Some  tratls  of  mountains  about  the  Baikal,  for  example, 
the  Burgundu,  and  others,  are  fo  high  that  they  are  covered 
with  never-wafting  fnow.      In  the  lake  itfelf  many  lofty 
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and  deep  clifTs  afcend  above  the  vater  a»  ifland* ;  fom< 
whereof  confift  of  foHd  white  quartz.— The  mountains  are 
partly  bare,  but  moftly  decked  with  forefts.  Tlic  moa 
ufual  kinds  of  trees  are  the  pinus  fylveftris  and  the  birch  ; 
but  here  are  likewife  great  numbers  of  larches  and  cedars. 
The  principal  rivers  which  hence  derive  their  ftreams,  arc 
the  Selcnga,  the  Angara,  the  Lena,  the  Vilui,  and  the 
lungufa.  For  farther  particulars,  fee  Tookt's  View  of 
the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  &  feq. 

BAIKALENSIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  C.allio- 
KVMUs  that  inhabits  the  deep  parts  of  the  lake  Baikal. 
It  is'about  nine  inches  long,  foft,  (lender,  and  rather  ci.in- 
preffed  ;  and  has  ventral  rins  ;  firft  dorfal  fin  vciy  fmall ; 
the  fecond  with  cirriferous  rays.     Pallas,  Gmelin,  &c. 

BAIKALITE,  in  Minerakgy,  avariety  of  TptMOLiTS. 

B.A.IKALOVA,  in  Ges^rabln,  a  town  of  Siberia,  112 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Abakan(k. 

BAIL,  LoiMS,  in  Biography,  a  French  divine,  bora  at 
Abbeville,  flourilhed  in  the  fevciitenth  century,  and  wrote 
feveral  voluminous  works,  among  which  are  "A  Summary 
of  Councils,"  being  a  continuation  of  that  by  father  Fr. 
Longus  de  Coriolan,  printed  in  2  large  folio  volumes,  at 
Paris,  in  1672  ;  and  an  account  of  the  moft  celebrated 
preachers  in  all  ages,  under  the  title  of  "  Sapientia  foris 
praedicans,"  or  "  Wifdom  uttering  her  voice  in  the  flrcets." 
Nouv.  Did.  Hiftor. 

Bail,  in  Laiu,  the  fctting  at  liberty  one  arrefted  or  im- 
prifoned  upon  any  aftion  either  civilorcriminal, under  fuieties 
taken  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and  place  afligned.  It  is 
called  bail,  becaufe  hereby  the  party  confined  is  bailie,  from 
the  Greek  ^lOXwi,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
bind  themfelves  for  his  forthcoming :  or  from  bail,  ufcd  in 
the  fenfe  of  a  guardian,  into  whofe  hands  the  party  is  put 
for  fecurity  fake :  and  the  end  of  bail  is  to  fatisfy  the  con- 
demnation and  cofts,  or  render  the  defendant  to  prifon. 

Ma:iwood  diftingiiifhes  between  hail  and  mmnprife  thus : 
he  that  is  mainprifed  is  faid  to  be  at  large,  and  to  go  about 
at  his  hbcrty,  without  ward,  till  the  time  of  appearance ; 
whereas  he  who  is  let  to  bail  to  two  or  more  men,  is  alwayj 
accounted  by  law  to  be  in  their  ward  and  cuftody  for  the 
time :  and  they  may,  if  they  pkafe,  actually  keep  him  in  prifon. 

With  refpeft  to  bail  in  civil  cafes,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  both  common  zvA /pedal  bail. 

Common  bail  is  that  given  in  aftions  of  fmall  prejudice, 
or  flight  proof;  in  which  cafe  any  nominal  fnrctics  are  taken ; 
as  John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe  :  this  being  no  other  than 
a  form  of  appearance  :  whereas  /pedal  bail  is  given  m  cafes 
of  greater  moment,  where  it  is  required  that  the  fureties  be 
fubftantial  men,  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  matter 
in  queftion. 

It  has  been  enafted  that  no  pcrfons  (hould  be  held  to 
fpecial  bail  in  any  aclion  brought  for  kfs  than  ten  pounds. 
In  order  to  which  it  is  required  by  flat.  13  Car.  II.  ft.  2. 
c.  2.  that  the  true  caufe  of  aftion  (l-.onld  be  expreffed  in  the 
body  of  the  writ  or  procefs.  Alfo  no  fecurity  can  be  taken 
in  a  greater  fum  than  40  1.  This  is  obferved  as  to  writs 
ilTued  out  of  the  courts  of  W^ftminfter-hall,  and  extended 
to  all  inferior  courts  by  19  Geo.  III.   c.  70. 

The  method  of  putting  in  bail  to  the  (herifT,  is  by  enter- 
ing into  a  bond  or  obligation,  with  one  or  more  fureties 
(not  fiftitious  pcrfocs,  as  in  the  cafe  of  common  bail,  hut 
real,  fubftantial,  refponfible  bondfmcn),  which  obligation 
is  called  the  hail-lond.  The  (herilF.  if  he  pleafes,  mav  let 
the  defendant  go  without  any  fureties  ;  but  that  is  at  his 
own  peril :  for,  after  once  taking  him,  the  fherifF  is  bound 
to  keep  him  fafcly,  fo  as  to  be  forth-coming  iVi  court  ; 
other%vife  an  aftion  lies  againft  him  for  an  efcape.  But,  on 
302  the 
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the  other  hand,  he  is  obliged,  by  flat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  10. 
to  take,  if  it  he  tendered,  a  fulficieiit  bail-bond  ;  and  by 
ftat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  the  (heriff  fliall  take  bail  for  no  other 
fum  than  fuch  as  is  f«'orn  to  by  the  plaintiff,  and  endorfed 
on  the  back  of  the  writ.  By  rule  M.  1654,  no  attorney 
(hall  be  bail  for  a  defendant  in  any  aftion,  nor  his  chrk. 
Cowper,  228.  n.  But  an  attorney  may  he  admitted  as 
bail  in  a  criminal  cafe.  No  (heriff's  officer,  bailiff,  or  otht-r 
perfon  concerned  in  the  execution  of  procefs,  fiiall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  bail  in  any  ailion  or  fuit  depending  in  K.  B. 
nor  pcrfons  outlawed  after  judgment,  R.  M.  14  Geo.  II. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four  days  after,  the 
defendant  mull  appear  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
writ.  This  appearance  is  efFcfted  by  putting  in  and  juftifying 
ha'il  to  the  aS'ton  ;  which  is  commonly  called  ha'd  uhove.  If 
this  be  not  done,  and  the  bail  that  were  taken  by  the  fherifF 
below  are  refpotifible  perfons,  the  plaintiff  may  take  an  aflign- 
ment  from  the  fheriff  of  the  bail-bond  (under  the  ftatnte 
4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16.),  and  bri;ig  an  action  thereupon  againll 
the  flieriff's  bail.  But  if  the  bail  fo  accepted  by  the  iheriff 
be  infolvent  perfons,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  againft  the 
ftieriff  himfelf,  by  calling  upon  him,  iirft  to  return  the  writ, 
if  not  already  done,  and  afterwards  to  bring  in  the  body  of 
the  defendant  ;  and,  if  the  (heriff  does  not  then  canfe  fuf- 
ficient  bail  to  be  put  in  and  perfcdled  above,  he  will  himfelf 
be  refponfible  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  bull  above,  or  bail  to  the  aBlon,  mufl  be  put  in,  either 
in  open  court,  or  before  one  of  the  judges  thereof ;  or  elle, 
in  the  country,  before  a  commiflioner  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  4  W.  &  M.  c.  4.  which 
mull;  be  tranfmitted  to  the  court.  Thefe  bail,  who  muil  be 
at  leall  two  in  number,  muif  enter  into  a  recognizance  in 
court  or  before  the  judg;  or  commifTioner,  in  a  fum  equal 
(or  in  fome  cafes  double),  to  that  which  the  plaintiff  has 
fworn  to  ;  whereby  they  do  jointly  and  feverally  undertake, 
that  if  the  defendant  be  condemned  in  the  aftion,  he  (Iiall 
pay  the  cods  and  condemnation,  or  render  himfelf  a  prifoner, 
or  that  they  will  pay  it  for  him  :  which  recognizance  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  court  in  a  (lip  of  parchment  entitled  a 
ball-piece.  And  if  e-sccpted  to,  the  bail  muft  be  perfccud, 
that  is,  they  xsm^  jvftify  themfelves  in  court,  or  before  the 
commiffioner  in  the  co'.intry,  by  fwearing  themfelves  houfe- 
keepers,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  the  full  fum  for 
which  they  are  bail,  after  payment  of  all  their  debts.  See 
Satisdatio. 

Special  bail  is  required  (as  of  courfe),  only  upon  aftions 
of  debt,  or  aftions  on  the  cafe  in  trover,  or  for  money  due, 
where  the  plaintiff  can  fwear  that  the  caufe  of  ailion  amounts 
to  ten  pounds :  but  in  aftions  where  the  damages  are  pre- 
carious, being  to  be  affeffed  ad  libitum  by  a  jury,  as  in  aftions 
for  words,  ejeftment,  or  trefpafs,  it  is  very  feldom  poflible 
for  a  plaintiff  to  fwear  to  the  amount  of  his  caufe  of 
aftion  ;  and  therefore  no  fpecial  bail  is  taken  thereon,  uiilcfs 
by  a  judge's  order,  or  the  particular  directions  of  the  court, 
in  fome  peculiar  fpeeies  of  itijuries,  as  in  cafes  of  mayhem 
or  atrocious  battery  ;  or  upon  fuch  fpecial  circumllances, 
as  make  it  abfoluttly  neceffary  that  the  defendant  (hould  be 
kept  within  the  reach  of  juflice.  Alfo  in  aftions  againff 
heirs,  executors,  and  adminiltrators,  for  debts  of  the  deceafed, 
fpecial  bail  is  dcmandable  ;  for  the  aftion  is  not  fo  properly 
againft  them  in  perfon,  as  againff  the  effefts  of  the  deceafed 
in  their  poffeffion.  But  fpecial  bail  is  required  even  of  them, 
in  aftions  for  a  devajlavit,  or  wafting  the  goods  of  the 
deceafed;  that  wrong  being  of  their  own  committing. 

In  civil  cafes  every  defendant  is  bailable  ;  but  in  criminal 
matters  it  is  otherwife.  Bail  may  be  taken  either  in  court, 
or  in  fome  particular  cafes  by  the  fheriff,  coroner,  or  other 
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magiftrate ;  but  mofl  ufually  by  the  judices  of  the  peace. 
Regularly  in  all  offences,  either  againil  the  commoii  law  or 
ait  of  parliament,  that  are  below  felony,  the  offender  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  bail,  unlefs  it  be  prohibited  by  fome 
fpecial  aft  of  parliament.  By  the  ancient  common  lawr 
before  and  fnice  the  conqueft  (ilnft.189.  Glanv.  1.  xiv. 
c.  I.),  all  felonies  were  bailable,  till  murder  was  excepted 
by  ftatute  ;  fo  that  perfons  might  be  admitted  to  bail  before 
convidtion  almoft  in  every  cafe.  But  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i. 
3  Edward  I.  c.  15.  takes  away  the  power  of  bailing  in 
treafon,  and  in  divers  inftances  of  felony.  The  ftatutes 
23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.  and  i  &  2  Ph.  &  Mar.  c.  13.  give  fur- 
ther regulations  in  this  matter  ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  may 
collect  (2  Lift.  1S6.  2  Hal.  P.  C.  129),  that  no  juftice  of 
the  peace  can  bail,  uport  an  accufation  of  treafon,  of  murder, 
of  manflaughter,  it  the  perfon  be  clearly  the  flayer,  and  not 
barely  luipsiled  to  be  fo,  or  it  any  indictment  be  found 
againft  him  ;  fuch,  as  being  committed  for  felony,  have 
broken  prifon ,  becaufe  it  not  only  carries  a  prefumption  of 
guilt,  but  is  alfo  fuperadding  one  felony  to  another  ;  perfons 
outlawed  ;  fuch  as  have  abjured  the  realm  ;  approvers,  and 
perfons  by  them  accuied  ;  perfons  taken  with  the  mainour, 
or  in  the  faft  of  felony  ;  perlons  charged  with  arfon  ;  and 
excommunicated  perfons,  taken  by  wrif  ^i?  excommunicato  ca- 
piendo. Others  are  of  a  dubious  nature,  as  thieves  openly 
defamed  and  known  ;  perfons  charged  with  other  felonies, 
or  manifeft  and  enormous  offences,  not  being  of  good  fame  ; 
and  accefforics  to  felony,  that  labour  niider  the  fame  want 
of  reputation.  Thefe  fccm  to  be  in  the  difcretion  of  the 
juftlces,  whether  bailable  or  not.  Thofe  who  muft  be 
bailed,  on  offering  iufficierit  fecurity,  are  perfons  of  good 
fame,  charged  with  a  bare  fufpicion  of  manflaughter,  or 
other  inferior  homicide  ;  fuch  perfons,  cliarged  with  petit 
larceny,  or  any  felony,  not  before  fpecified  ;  or  with  being 
acceffory  to  any  felony.  Laftly,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  or  any  judge  thereof  in  time  of  vacation, 
may  bail  for  any  crime  whatfoever,  be  it  treafon,  murder, 
or  any  other  offence,  according  to  the  circumftanccs  of  the 
cafe  ;  fuch  perfons  only  excepted,  who  are  com.mitted  by 
either  houfe  of  parliament  during  the  feffion,  or  fuch  as  are 
committed  fr  contempts  by  any  of  tiie  king's  fuperior 
courts  of  juftice.  The  refufal,  or  delay,  of  bail  for  anv 
perfon  bailable,  is  an  offence  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jett  in  any  magiftrate,  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by 
the  ftatute  Weftm.  1.3.  Edw.  I.  c.  15.  and  the  habeas-corpus 
aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  And  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by 
ftatute  I  W.  &  M.  ft. 2.  c.  I.  that  exccffive  bail  ought  not 
to  be  required  ;  though  it  is  left  with  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine, on  confidcring  the  clrcumftances  of  the  cafe,  what 
bail  (liall  be  called  excefTive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
magiftrate  take  infufficient  bail,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined,  if 
the  criminal  doth  not  appear.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.iii.  vol.  iv. 
For  feveral  circumftauces  and  confiderations  with  regard  to 
bail  in  civil  cafes  and  in  criminal  matters,  fee  Jacob's  Law 
Dift.  by  Tomlyns,  vol.i.   Art.  Bail. 

Bail  above,  or  Bail  to  the  ASiun,  fucceeds  the  return 
of  the  writ,  or  the  appearance  of  the  perfon  bailed.  See 
Bail. 

Ytxw.-Bond,  is  a  bond  or  obligation  entered  into  by  one 
or  more  fureties,  upon  putting  in  bail  to  the  fheriff,  infur- 
ing  the  defendant's  appearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ. 
-See  Bail. 

Bail  in  Error,  expreffes  the  bail  given  by  a  perfon  who 
brings  a  writ  of  error  after  verdift,  or  who  is  plaintiff  in  error. 

BAiL-P/fCf,  a  fmall  fquare  flip  of  parcliment,  with  the 
corners  cut  off  at  the  bottom,  on  which  is  the  recognizance 
of  perfons  who  put  in  bail.    See  Bail, 

Bails, 
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Bails,  Chrh  of  the,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench.  He  files  the  bail-pieces  taken  in  that 
court,  and  attends  for  that  purpofe. 

BAILACAN,  in  Gcogrr.phy,  a  town  of  Armenia,  iSi 
miles  ea^l  of  Erivan. 

BAILAN,  a  town  of  Syria,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Alcxan- 
drctta. 

EAILE,  or  Ba^.e,  in  the  Sea  Language. — The  feamen 
call  lading  or  cafting  the  water  by  hand  out  of  a  boat  or 
fliip's  hold  with  buckets,  cans,  or  the  like,  ha'iUng. 

When  the  water  is  thus  hcUed  o\\K,  they  fay  the  lo-t  is 
fr.'eJ.  Tliey  alfo  call  thofc  hoops  that  bear  up  the  tilt  of 
the  boat,  its  ba'des. 

BAILEMENT,  in  Law.     See  Bailment. 

BAILIAGE  is  ufed  for  the  office  of  a  bailiff,  for  the 
place  where  he  keeps  his  feat,  and  for  the  territor)-  fubjcft 
to  his  jurifdiftion  ;    which  laft  is  alfo  denominated  ba'di'wkk. 

Bailiage,  Water,  is  an  ancient  duty  received  by  the  city 
of  London,  for  all  goods  and  merchandifes  brought  into  or 
carried  out  of  the  port.      See  Balliage. 

BAILIE,  in  Scots  Lata,  a  judge  anciently  appointed 
by  the  king  over  fiich  lands  not  erected  into  a  regality  as 
happened  to  fall  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture  or  otherwife  ; 
now  abolilbed.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  magillrate  in  royal 
boroughs,  and  of  the  judge  appointed  by  a  baron  over  lands 
erefted  into  a  barony. 

BAILIES,  William,  M.  D.  in  Biography,  praftifed 
medicine  at  London,  and  then  at  Bath,  about  the  middle 
of  the  lalt  century,  but  having  a  difpnte  with  Drj.  Oliver 
and  Lucas,  who  had  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  bufinefs  there, 
he  foon  quitted  that  city,  and  went  to  Prufiin,  and  was 
made  phyfieian  to  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  as  a  perfun  of  great  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  his  profeffion.  The  king  telling  him,  on  his 
being  introduced  to  him,  he  mult  certainly  have  killed  a 
great  number  of  perfons  in  the  conri'e  of  acquiring  his  ex- 
perience, the  ph\  (ician  is  faid  to  have  anfwertd,  "  pas  tant 
que  votre  majeilc" — not  fo  many  as  your  majefty.  The 
bon  mot  happened  not  to  difpleafe,  and  the  doftor  conti- 
nued in  favour  with  the  king  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1757,  Dr.  Baihes  publifhed  an  elTay  on  the  Waters  of 
Bath,  with  the  view  probably  of  making  himfelf  known 
there  :  alio  a  narrative  of  faC^s,  proving  a  confpiracy  between 
the  Drs.  Oliver  and  Lucas,  to  exclude  him  from  all  conful- 
tations  at  Bath.      Gen.  Biog.Didt. 

BAILIFF,  in  3.  geiieral fcrife,  denotes  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  adminiitration  of  juilice  within  a  certain  dillrict, 
called  bailiivick. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  baik,  baily,  bayly,  baylif,  and 
haiUif,  in  Latin  baUivus. — It  is  formed  from  the  French 
haillif,  that  \%  prsfeHus provinctie,  oi  bail,  an  old  word  denot- 
ing a  guardian  or  governor  of  a  youth,  originally  derived 
from  the  Latin  bnjulus,  which  fignified  the  fame. 

Pafquier  maintains,  that  bailiffs  were  originally  a  kind  of 
commiffiimers,  or  judges  delegate,  fent  iito  the  provinces 
to  examine  whether  or  no  juilice  were  well  diflributed  by 
the  counts,  who  were  then  the  ordinary  judges.  Loyleau, 
with  more  probability,  refers  the  origin  of  bailiffs  to  the 
ufurpation  and  idleiiefs  of  the  great  lords,  who,  having  got 
the  adminiitration  of  juilice  into  their  own  hands,  and  being 
weary  of  tlic  burden,  turned  it  ever  to  their  deputies,  whom 
they  called  bailiffs. 

The  bailiffs  had,  at  firft,the  fuperintendence  of  arms,  ofjuf- 
tice,  and  of  the  (iiiances  ;  but  abufing  their  power,  they 
were  by  degrees  ftripped  of  it,  and  the  greattll  part  ot  their 
authority  transferred  to  their  lieutenants,  who  were  to  be 
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men  of  the  lonj  robe.  In  France,  they  affumed  fome 
prerogatives,  as  being  reputed  the  heads  of  their  refpeftivc 
diitricts  ;  in  their  name  juilice  was  adminiftered,  contract* 
and  other  deeds  paffcd,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia. 

From  thefe  the  Englilh  bailiffs  originally  took  both  their 
name  and  their  office  :  for  as  the  French  had  eight  parlia- 
ments,  which  were  fnpreme  courts  whence  no  appeal  lay, 
within  the  prccinils  of  the  fcvenil  parliaments  or  province's 
and  in  which  juilice  was  adminiftered  by  baihffs,  at  leait  by 
their  lieutenants  ;  fo  in  England  are  feveral  counties  where- 
in juflice  was  and  is  Hill  adminillered  by  a  vifcount  or  fficnff, 
who  appears  likewife  to  have  been  called  bailiff ;  and  his 
dillrict  or  county,  bailiwick  or  balliva.  In  the  ftatutc  of 
magna  charta,  c.  28.  and  i4Edw.  III.  c.  9.  the  word 
baihfl  fcems  to  comprehend  as  well  fheriffs,  as  bailiffs  of 
hundreds.  Farther,  the  counties  were  again  fubdivided 
into  hundreds  ;  within  which  it  is  manifeft,  juftice  was  an- 
ciently rendered  by  officers  called  bailiffs.  And  it  appears 
by  Bradton  (1.  3.  tract.  2.  c.  34.),  that  bailiffs  of  hundreds 
might  anciently  hold  plea  of  appeal  and  approvers.  But 
thofe  lumdied-courts  are  now  fwallowcd  up  by  the  County- 
courts,  certain  franchifes  alone  excepted  ;  and  the  baihff's 
name  and  office  grown  into  fuch  contempt,  at  leail  thefe 
bailiffs  of  hundreds,  that  they  are  now  no  more  than  bare 
meffengers,  and  mandatories  within  their  liberties,  to  ferve 
writs,  and  Inch  mean  offices.  In  other  refpeCts,  the  name 
is  Hill  in  good  elleem  ;  for  the  chief  magiilrates  in  divers 
towns  are  called  bailiffs ;  and  fometimes  the  perfons  ta 
whom  the  king's  callles  are  committed  are  called  bailiffs  : 
as  the  bailiff  of  Dover  caltle,  &c. 

Of  the  ordinary  bailiffs,  there  a,*:;  feveral  forts;  viz^ 
bailiffs  of  liberties,  fheriff's  bailiffs,  bailiffs  of  lordi  of  manors  ; 
bailiffs  of  hulhandry,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  Liberties,  are  thofe  bailiffs  who  are  appointed 
by  every  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  execute  proccfs  and  per- 
form fuch  offices  therein  as  the  bailiff  errant  doth  at  large 
in  the  county  ;  but  baiiiffs  errant  or  itinerant,  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  whq  went  up  and  down  the  country  to 
fer\'e  proceis,  are  now  out  of  ufe. 

Bailiffs  of  liberties  and  franchifes  are  to  be  fwom  to  tak» 
diflrcffes,  impanel  jurors,  make  returns  by  indenture  between 
them  and  (heriffs,  &c.,  and  (hall  be  punilhed  for  malicious 
diltreffes  l»v  fine  and  treble  damages,  bv  ancient  llatutes 
12  Ed.  II.'  ft.  I.  c.  5.  14  Ed.  III.  it.  I. 'c.9.  20 Ed.  HI.. 
c.  6.  r  Ed.  HI.  ft.i.  c.  5.  2Ed.  III.  c.i.  5  Ed.  HI. 
c.  4.  1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  15.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  15.  §  10. 

The  bailiff  of  a  liberty  may  make  an  inquifition  and  ex- 
tent upon  an  elegit.  Cro.  Car.  319.  Thefe  bailiffs  of  liber- 
ties cannot  arretl  a  man  without  a  wan-ant  from  the  (heriff 
of  the  county  ;  anii  yet  the  iheriff  may  not  enter  the  liberty 
himfelf,  at  the  fuit  ot  a  fiibitft  (unlefs  it  be  on  a  quo  minis, 
or  capias  utlngatmn),  with.out  a  clank;  in  his  writ,  non  omitirt 
propter  aliquum  libertatem,  &c.  If  the  (heriff,  &c.  enter* 
the  hberty  without  fuch  power,  the  lord  of  the  hberty  may 
have  an  aftion  againil  hm  ;  though  the  execution  of  the 
writ  may  Hand  good,    r  Vent.  406.    2  111)1.453. 

Bailikfs  of  Sherijjs,  are  either  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  or 
fpecial  bailiffs.  Bailiffs  of  hundreds  are"  olTiccis  appointed- 
over  thofe  refpeCtive  dillrlcts  by  the  Iheriffs  to  collect  fines 
therein  ;  to  fummon  juiies;  to  attend  the  judges  and  jiulices 
at  the  affifes  and  quarter  ftffiiins  •,.  and  alto  to  execute  wr.ts 
and  proccfs  in  the  feveral  hundreds.  But  as  thefe  are  ge- 
nerally plain  men,  and  not  thoroughly  ikiltui  in  this  latter 
part  ot  their  office,  tliat  of  lerv'iig  writs,  and  making  arrcltft 
and  executions,  it  is  now  ufual  to  join  fpecial  baihtfs  wiiK 
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tVK'm  ;  \v>io  ar;  generally  mean  perfons  employed  by  the 
fheriffs  on  account  only  o["  their  adroitnefs  aiitl  dexterity  in 
hunting  and  feillng  their  prey.  A  baililT  of  a  liberty  is  an 
officer  which  the  court  takes  notice  of;  but  a  fheriff's 
bailiff  is  not  an  officer  of  the  court,  but  only  the  (herifF 
hiuifelf.  Parch.  2^  Car.  i.  B.  R.  Tiie  arreft  of  the  iberiff's 
b^iiiiiir  is  the  arreft  of  the  (heriff  himfelf,  and  if  any  rcfcous 
be  made  of  any  perfnn  arrelled,  it  fr.all  be  adjudged  done 
to  the  IlierifF  :  alfo,  if  the  bailiff  permit  a  prifoner  to  efcape, 
a'^ion  may  be  brought  aga:nil  the  Iheriff.  Co.  Lit.  6i.  168. 
JsheriiTs  are  anfwerable  for  the  mifdemeanor  of  their  bailiffs, 
and  arc  to  have  remedy  againll  thcni.  2  lull.  19.  The  lat- 
ter are  therefore  ufually  bound  in  an  obligation  with  fureties 
for  the  execution  of  their  oflice,  and  thence  are  called  bound- 
b.i'li/fi,  which  the  common  people  have  corrupted  into  a 
much  more  homely  appellation. 

There  are  thirty-fix  ferjeants  at  mace  in  London,  who 
may  be  termed  baihfis,  and  each  of  them  gives  fecurity  to 
the  (lieriffs.  By  Hat.  14  EJ.  IIL  c.9.  flieriffs  fiiall  ap- 
point fuch  bailiffs  for  whom  thev  will  anfwer  ;  and  by  ftat. 
I  Hen.  V.  c.  4.  no  flieriif's  bailiff  fhall  be  attorney  in  the 
king's  court.   R.  M.  1654. 

Bailiffs  of  Lords  sf  Manort,  are  tliofe  that  collcft  their 
rents,  and  levy  their  fines  and  amercements;  but  fuch  a  bai- 
liff cannot  diltrain  for  an  amercement  without  a  fpecial  war- 
rant from  the  lord  or  his  ftevvard.  Cro.  Eliz.  698.  He 
cannot  give  licence  to  commit  a  trefpais,  as  to  cut  down 
trees,  &c.,  though  he  may  licenfe  one  to  go  overland,  being 
a  trefpafs  to  the  poffefilon  only,  the  proiits  of  v/hicli  are  at 
his  difpofal.  Cro.  Jac,  337.  377.  A  bailiff  may,  by  himfelf, 
or  by  command  of  another,  take  cattle  damage-feafant  upon 
the  land,  i  Dany.  Abr.  685.  Yet  amends  cannot  be  ten- 
dered to  the  bailiff,  for  he  may  not  accept  of  amends,  nor 
deliver  the  diftrcfs  when  once  taken,  y  Rep.  76.  Thefe 
bailiffs  may  do  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  their  mailers  ; 
and  it  (hall  ftand  good  till  the  mailer  difagrees:  but  they 
can  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mailers.  Lit.  Rep. 
70. 

Bailiffs  of  Courls-Baron,  fummon  thefe  courts,  and  ex- 
ecute the  procefs  thereof;  they  prefent  all  pound-breaches, 
cattle  llrayed,   &c. 

Bailiffs  o{ Hn/I'undry,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  private  per- 
fons  of  good  eltatcs,  and  have  the  difpofal  of  the  inferior 
fervants,  with  regard  to  their  labour ;  they  alfo  fell  trees, 
repair  houfes,  hedges,  5cc. ;  and  colletl  the  proiits  of  the 
land  for  their  lord  and  mailer,  and  they  render  account  to 
him  yearly,  &c.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  bailiffs  of  the 
forefl,  for  which  fee  Man  wood,  pt.  I.   p.  1 13. 

We  alfo  meet  with  divers  other  fpecies  and  denominations 
of  bailiffs  in  thefe  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  a.s  firo- 
wnc'wl,  royal,  itineranl,  and  heritable,  bailiff's;  bailiffs  of  France, 
of  the  empire,  of  boroughs,  &c. 

Bailiff,  Provincial,  bailivus  provincialis,  among  the 
French,  was  an  officer  appointed  to  adminitler  juftice  in  a 
tertain  province  or  county,  with  an  authority  fomewhat 
like  that  of  our  juftice  of  afnze,  inilituted  by  the  dukes 
and  counts  in  their  feveral  territories,  after  they  had  pro- 
cured the  inheritance  of  them.  Thefe  atled  in  the  name, 
and  by  authority,  not  of  the  king,  as  juiliciaries,  but  of 
the  dukes  or  counts  who  appoiHted  them,  and  whofe  depu- 
ties they  were.  Spelman  takes  them  to  be  the  fame  with 
■what,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  were  denominated  alder- 
men 0/  counties,  and  gra-jes  or  reves,  which  aftei-waids  became 
vicecomiles,  and  fheriffs. 

Appeals  lav  from  thefe  to  the  bailiffs  of  France,  bailivi 
Fraricid,  who  were  thole  appointed  over  the  provinces  ori- 
gi.ially  belonging  to  the  crown. 


Bailiffs,  Royal,  iailivi  rejjii,  were  thofe  over  provinces 
afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown.  Something  like  thcic 
ftill  fubfiils  in  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  high  or  heritable 
bailiffs  ;  as  thofe  of  Cunningham,  Carrick,  and  Kyle  ;  the 
firll  in  the  families  of  the  earls  of  Eglington,  the  fecond  of 
the  earl  of  Caffils,  the  third  of  the  earl  of  Loudon. 

Bailiffs  of  Boroughs,  bailivi  burgorum,  were  niaoiftratcs 
anciently  in  cities  and  towns,  anfwering,  in  foine  meafure, 
to  what  of  later  times  was  called  portgrave,  vnyor,   &c. 

Canterbury  was  a  bailiff  town  live  hundred  years  before  it 
was  made  a  mayor  town.  Weflmintler,  Southwark,  Scar- 
borough, &c.   are  ftill  governed  by  bailiffs. 

Bailiffs  differ  in  this  from  mayors,  that  the  latter  are  al- 
ways fingle  in  one  place,  whereas  there  were  ufually  tvvo 
bailiffs  to  a  city,  as  formerly  at  London,  and  fometimcs 
four,  as  at  Norwich. 

Bailiff  of  the  Empire,  was  anciently  the  vicar  or  regent 
of  the  empire;  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Henry  of  !•  lan- 
ders to  pope  Innocent  III.  wherein  he  fays,  the  princes, 
barons,  and  knights,  have  elected  me  bailijf  of  the  empire ; 
bciilivus  imperii. 

Bailiff,  Water,  is  an  officer  anciently  eftablilTied  in  oil 
port-towns  for  the  fcarching  of  fliips,  as  appears  from  2^ 
Hen.  VI.  cap.  5. 

There  is  fuch  an  officer  ftill  on  foot  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, who  fupeivifes  and   fearches  all  h(h   brought   thither; 

and  ojathers  the  toll  arifinf:  from  the  river  of  Thames Ke 

attends  alfo  on  the  lord  mayor  in  his  expeditions  by  water, 
and  hath  the  principal  care  of  marflialling  the  guefls  at  the 
table.  He  alfo  aricfts  men  for  debt,  or  other  perfonal  or 
criminal  matters,  on  the  river  of  Thames,  by  warrant  of  his 
fuperiors. 

BAILTI,  David,  in  Biography,  a  painter  of  perfpeftive 
views,  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1584,  learned  to 
draw  and  defign  under  his  father,  and  profetuted  his  ftndies 
under  Adrian  Verburg,  and  Cornelius  Vandervoort,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  fpent  fix  years.  BaiUi  copied  many  capi- 
tal paintings  of  fome  great  mafters,  in  the  poffeffioiTof  Van- 
dcrvoort,  with  critical  care  and  obfervation ;  and  particularly 
a  perfpedlive  view  of  the  infide  of  a  church,  originally 
painted  by  Stenwyck,  which  was  fo  accurately  finiflied,  that 
Stenwyck  himfelf  could  fcarce  diftinguith  the  original  from 
the  copy.  He  travelled  for  improvement  through  feveral 
parts  of  Italy,  and  for  fome  time  refided  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
correftnefs  of  his  drawing,  and  the  delicate  handling  and 
finifhing  of  his  piftures,  procured  for  him  every  where  em- 
ployment, admirers,  and  triends.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  difcontinued  painting,  and  only  drew  portraits  on 
vellum  vsith  a  pen,  which  he  heightened  with  black-lead, 
fo  as  to  give  them  wonderful  force  and  roundnefs.  He 
died  in  1638.   Pilkington. 

BAILIWICK,  Bailywick,  orBAVLiwiCK,  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  bailiff,  or  the  place  within  which  his  jurifdiftion 
is  terminated.  This  is  not  only  taken  for  the  county,  as  it 
is  frequently  called  in  the  writs,  but  fignifics  generally  thai 
liberty  which  is  exempted  from  the  Iheriff  of  the  county, 
over  which  the  lord  of  the  liberty  appointeth  a  baibfT,  with 
fuch  powers  within  h's  precinft,  as  an  under-fheriff  exer- 
cifeth  under  the  flieriff  of  the  county  ;  fuch  as  the  bailiff 
of  Wellminfter,  &c.  Stat.  27  EHz.  c.  12.  Wood's  lull. 
206. 

BAILLEAU  L'EvEQUE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and 
chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diitrift  of  Chartres,  i\  league 
north-wtft  of  Chartres. 

BAILLE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diilridt 
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of  ChateaugontJer,  4J  leagues  north-eafl  of  Chateaugon- 

BAILLER,  m  Law.     See  Bailment. 

BAILLET,  Adrian,  m  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
cntic,  was  born  in  1649,  "f  "bfcure  parents,  at  Neiiville,  a 
village  near  Bcauvais.  Having  completed  iiis  education  in 
the  college  of  the  city,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1676,  but 
foon  quitted  the  cltrioal  profeflion,  arid  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  ftudy.  Lair.oignon,  prtfident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  mad.-  him  his  librarian,  and  in  this  (lation  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1706.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  ap- 
plication, and  extenfive  erudition.  As  he  was  always  read- 
ing or  writing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaintance  with 
authors  was  great,  and  his  works  numerous.  His  principal 
performance  was  "  Jugemens  des  Savans  fur  Ics  principaux 
Ouvrages  desAuteurs;"  it  is  a  valuable  colleaion  ot  fads  and 
obfervations.  In  the  firll  volume  he  lays  down  rules  for 
judging  of  autliors  and  their  prod  iftions  ;  the  three  fol- 
lowing, publilhed  in  1685,  treat  of  printers,  critics,  tranf- 
lators,  authors  of  difcoveries,  &c.  ;  and  the  next  five  on 
poets.  The  work  would  have  been  proftcuted  agree- 
ably to  a  plan  prefented  by  the  author'  to  the  uubhc  in 
1694,  if  h<^  had  not  been  difcouraged  by  fevere  criticifm  and 
fatire  in  the  Anti-Bailiet  of  Menage,  and  other  pieces.  Aban- 
doning this  defign,  he  direSed  Irs  attention  to  other  fub- 
jeds  ;  and  he  wrote,  in  1693,  "  A  treatifc  on  the  worfhip 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;"  another  in  1695,  "  On  the  Care  of 
Souls ;"  "  The  Lives  of  Saints"  in  4  vob.  fol.,  and  in 
17  vols.  8vo.  in  1 701  ;  "The  Life  of  Defcartes,"  in  2  vols. 
4to.  in  1691,  and  abridged  in  izmo.,  in  1692;  "The 
Life  of  Richer,  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,"  written  in  1692, 
and  pubhflied  in  17 14.  "  The  life  of  Godfrey  Hermant, 
doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,"  printed  at  Amilerdam  in 
17 17,  i2mo;  "An  Hiilory  of  Holland,  from  the  truce 
of  1609,"  where  Grotius  finifhed,  "  to  the  pi.ace  of  Ni- 
meguen,"  pubUrtied  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  "  Ncuville," 
in  4  vols.  i2mo.  1693  ;  "  A  new  and  curious  Account  of 
Mufcovy,"  under  the  fame  name,  in  i.;mo.  at  Paris,  1698  ; 
and  "  An  Hiftoi-y  of  the  contelts  of  pope  Boniface  VI IL 
with  Pliihp  the  Fair,  kingof  France,"  publifhed  by  father 
Long,  in  i2mo.  1718.  The  "  Jugemens  des  Savans"  was 
rcvifed  and  enlarged  by  M.  de  la  Monnove,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  printed  at  Pari.;,  in  7  vols.  4to.  in 
J  732,  and  in  17  vols.  i2mo.  at  Amfterdam,  in  1725. 

Baillet  is  often  tedious  and  unintereiting,  and  culpably 
negligent  with  regard  to  his  ftyle.     Gcn.Ditl. 

BAILLEUL,  John  de.  Abbe  de  'Johrival,  was  fo  famed 
for  his  {kill  in  reducing  luxated  joints,  Haller  fays,  that 
his  name  pafled  into  a  proverb,  and  an  expert  bone-fetter 
was  called  a  Bailleul.      Hal.  BibCiiirurg. 

Bailleul,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  di- 
ftritt  of  Hazer.brouck  ;  it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now 
■without  defence.  It  contains  about  500  houfcs ;  three 
leagues  E.  S.  E.  of  Caffel,  and  4^  W.  N.  W.  of  Lille.  N. 
lat.  40°  35'.     E.  long.2^  55'. 

Bailleul,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte,  two  leagues  from  La  Flcche. 

BAILLIAGE,  in  H'lflory,  the  name  of  a  government 
in  Swilferland,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  :  the  one  con- 
filting  of  certain  diftrids,  into  which  all  the  ariftocratical 
cantons  are  divided,  over  which  a  particular  iort  of  officer, 
called  a  bml'iff',  is  appointed  by  gjoveninient,  to  wh^ch  he  is 
accountable  for  his  adminiHration  :  the  other  Iort  is  com- 
pofed  of  territories  belonging  to  two  or  more  of  them,  who 
alternately  appoint  a  bailitf.  This  officer,  when  not  re- 
ftrained  by  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ceitain  dillncls,  has 
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the  care  of  the  police,  and  jurifdiftion  in  civil  and  criminal 
caules  in  the  fame  limitatio.,  •  ;,nd  enjoys  a  ftattd  revmue 
arifinjr  in  different  places  from  various  duties  and  taxes. 
In  cafe  of  expclion  or  mal-adminiftration,  an  appeal  alwavi 
lies  from  the  bailiff  to  the  cantons,  to  which  the  bai!liag< 
belongs;  and  the  place,  the  lime,  and  the  members  u'.o 
receive  the  appeal,  are  regulated  with  the  utmoR  exaclnefs. 
Coxe's  Trav.  Switz.  vol.  i.   p.  37. 

BAILLIE,  Robert,  in  .8;£>;r/j/>^jr,  a  Prefcyterian  divine 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Glafirow,  in  the 
year  1599,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native 
city.  After  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he 
applied  with  diligt-ce  tothc  ftudy  <f  divinity  ;  and  having, 
in  1622,  received  ordeis  from  arclibifhop  Law,  he  waschofe'n 
a  regent  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  In  I'i^j, 
he  modellly  declined  an  offer  which  was  made  him  ol  a 
church  at  Edinburifh,  and  in  1637  refufed  to  preach  a  fcr- 
mon  before  the  affcmbly  in  this  city  for  recommending  the 
canon  and  fervice  book,  then  publilhed  by  authority  ;  and 
Hated  in  a  letter  to  the  archbiihop  of  Giafgow  the  rcafoits 
of  his  refufal.  In  1638,  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
affembly  at  Glafgow,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war, 
and  it  appears,  notwithllanding  the  modemtion  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  was  not  deficient  in  his  zeal  againft  prelacy 
and  Arminianifm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  following 
general  alfemblies  till  1653,  the  time  excepted  during  which 
he  attended  the  Weftminiter  affembly.  In  1640  he  was 
fent  by  the  covenanting  lords  to  London,  to  draw  up  an 
accufation  againft  archbiihop  Laud,  for  the  innovatioi:»  lie 
had  obtruded  upon  the  church  of  Scotland.  Soon  after 
his  return,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  profeffors 
of  divinity  at  Glafgow  ;  and  his  reputation  was  fuch  that 
he  received  invitations  before  this  time  from  the  other  three 
univerfities,  all  of  which  he  refufed.  He  retained  his 
profefforfliip  till  the  reiteration  ;  but  was  often  interrupted 
in  theexcrcife  of  it  by  his  relidcnce  in  England  ;  for  in  1643 
he  was  chofen  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  to  the  affembly  of  divines  at  WeHminfter.  In 
the  principles  and  views  of  this  affembly  he  feeras  to  have 
entirely  concuiTed  ;  he  returned,  liowevcr,  to  his  own  coun- 
try in  1646.  When  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  BaiUie  was  one  of  the  di- 
vines appointed  by  the  general  affembly  to  wait  upon  hi*, 
majelly  at  the  Hague,  and  in  a  fpeech  delivered  on  that 
occafion  he  expreffed,  in  the  ihongell  tenns,  hii  abhorrence 
of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  in  his  fentiments  with 
regard  to  this  event  the  Prelbyterian  divines  of  that  period, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  alinoiV  univerfally  agreed. 
After  the  reftoration,  Mr.  BaiUie  was  appointed,  ia 
1661,  principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow;  but  it  is 
faid  that  a  bilhopric  was  offered  him,  which  he  abfoluteljr 
refufed.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  i6'''2,  his  health  began 
to  decline  ;  and  during  his  ilhicfs  he  was  vifited  by  the  newly 
created  archbiihop  of  Glafgow,  whom  he  addreffed  in  the 
following  uncourtly  language:  '•  Mr.  Andrew  (I  will  cot 
call  you  my  lord),  king  Charles  would  have  madr  m.e  one 
of  tliele  lords;  but  I  do  not  rind  in  the  New  Teftament 
that  Chrift  has  any  lords  in  his  Loufe."  In  July  of  this 
year  Mr.  Baillic  died  at  the  age  of  lixty-three  vears.  His 
charader  was  not  more  dilUnguillied  by  his  loyalty,  than  by 
his  zeal  for  preibyterv,  and  his  averhon  to  prelacy;  and  he 
feems  to  have  been  actuated,  in  a  very  coniiderdble  degree, 
by  the  into'emnt  Ipiiit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  la 
Ins  letters,  he  every  where  ncanilclls  his  dillike  of  letlaries; 
and  he  hardly  omits  any  convenient  opfKjrtunity  cf  (hewing 
his  dilapprc'bat'on  c>t  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  He  had 
nlib  imbibed  a  cciuidcraLlc  puiuon  of  that  entbuliallical 
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fpirit  whicVi  was  tlien  prevalriii-,  and  wKkli  protrpc'^ed  the 
rcliiiio'is  fcrvices  to  an  aftoiii'liii-.g  length.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Bailiie,  in  one  of  his  letters,  wvittLii  whilll:  he  was  at- 
t'uding  the  Wellminlter  alTembly,  ff-oaks  of  a  devotional 
iVrvice  that  I:illed  nine  hoiirs.  Ncvet  t4ielcis,  he  vaa  a  man 
of  coifiderahk  learning  and  ability  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  uiider- 
ftood  twelve  or  thirteen  lanirmsres;  and  Mr.  Wodro-.v,  his 
biocfrapher,  commends  his  Latin  llyle  a:;  not  unf;:itable  even 
to  the  Auiruftan  aire.  Of  li's  dilij^tr.ce  and  learning,  he  left 
fufficient  evi<lence  in  his  hiilorical  work,  intitled,  "  Opus 
Hiftoricum  et  Chronologicnm."  His  other  writing'!,  which 
were  chieliy  on  controverfial  and  temporary  fiibji  cts,  and 
which  indicated  a  degree  of  violence  that  is  faid  to  have 
flowed  rather  from  the  inllisration  of  other  perfons  than 
from  his  own  ineliiationp,  are  (if  inferior  value.  His  "  Let- 
ters and  Journals,"  piiblirtied  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert 
Aiken,  in  1775,  in  two  volumes  Svo.,  contain  an  account  ol 
public  tranfae'tioiis,  bjth  in  Scotland  and  England,  from 
1(137  to  1662,  and  may  call  iom;;  light  on  the  civil  and 
tcclefiaftical  hiilory  of  that  period.  Biog.  Brit. 
■  BAILLOXE',  in  Heralilry,  is  a  lion  rampant,  holding 
8  batton  in  his  mouth. 

BAILLOII,  GuiLtAuMS  De  (Bji/omus),  M.  D.  a 
phyficiiin  of  confiderable  eminence  in  the  lixteerith  century, 
was  born  at  I'aris  in  the  year  1538.  After  making  greot 
prorrtfs  in  the  Greek  and  I^atin  languages,  and  in  philofc- 
phy,  he  applied  to  the  lludy  of  medicine.  In  1  570,  he  was 
created  doctor;  and  in  the  year  1580,  dean  of  the  fscnlty 
of  medicine  at  Pans.  In  his  time  the  difpute  between  the 
furgeons  and  phyficians  at  Paris,  as  to  their  precedent, 
began,  in  which  Ballonius  took  an  active  part.  It  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  phvficians,  and  the  privileges  ufurped 
by  the  furgeons  annulled.  Ballonius  was  a  voluminous 
writer;  but  as  his  v.-orks  are  now  little  noticed,  we  Ihall 
refer  our  readers,  for  titles  of  the  particular  treatiles,  and 
for  an  account  of  their  contents,  to  Plaller's  Bib.  Med.  Pract. 

BAILLY,  Jean-Svlvain,  a  celebrated  allronomer  and 
writer  of  France,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember 1736,  of  a  family  which  had  produced  diltinguiflitd 
painters  for  four  fucctflive  generations.  He  was  bred  to  the 
lame  profeffion,  but  maniftlled  an  early  taile  f.r  poetry  and 
the  belles  lettres.  By  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  La 
Caille,  his  attention  was  direfted  to  the  fciences,  which  he 
•cultivated  witli  afiidnitv  and  fucctfs.  He  calculated  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1759;  and  in  1763  he  puhllflied  an 
ufcful  and  elaborate  compilation,  being  the  reduction  of  the 
obfervatioiis  made  bv  La  Caille  in  1760  and  1761,  on  the 
zodiacal  Itars.  About  this  time  the  theory  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites  became  a  ])articulEr  ohioft  of  his  niquiries,  and  in 
the  competition  for  this  prize  qnetlion  of  1764,  he  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  La  Grange,  afterwards  known  as  one  of 
the  lirll  mathematicians  in  Europe.  The  rei'nlts  of  his  in- 
veftigations  were  collefted  into  a  treatife,  publilhcd  in  1766, 
which  alfo  contained  the  firll  part  of  his  "  H'.liory  of  Aftro- 
nomy."  In  177T,  he  gave  a  verv  curious  and  importar.t 
memoir  on  the  light  of  the  fatellites,  ar,d  introduced  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  till  that  time  unknown  in  the  cbfervations 
of  their  eclipfes;  and  in  the  Journal  Encyclopedique  for 
May  and  July  1773,  he  addredcd  a  letter  to  M.  Bernouilli 
on  fome  difcoveries  relating -to  Jup  ter's  moons,  which  he 
had  contefted.  However,  the  Ihidies  of  M.  Bailly  were  not 
confined  to  the  abllraft  fciencet.;  but  he  was  no  Icfs  lucccfs- 
ful  in  his  cultivation  of  polite  literature.  His  eloge  of  Leib- 
nitz, publilhed  in  1768,  gained  the  prize  ot  the  academ.y  of 
Berlin;  this,  and  alio  the  eloges  of  Charles  V.,  ol  Conicille, 
of  La  Caille,  of  Ci^ok,  of  Moliere,  and  of  Grefltt,  printed  in 
1770,  were  much  admired.  In  1775,  appeared  the  hrll 
"•oluflie  of  the    '*  Hillory  of  Ailroaomy,"    which    indeed 
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ftrcws  the  patVi  of  fcience  with  flowers,  and  in  every  refpeel 
is  a  moil  valuable  work;  aboundi.ig  with  animated  defcnp- 
tion,  luminous  narrative,  and  interelting  deta'l.  His  peculiar 
ideas  concerning  the  early  Hate  of  Upper  Afia,  oecalioned 
an  ingenious  correfpon  Ictice  and  difcufiion  with  the  veteran 
philoioplu-r  Voltaire,  the  I'ubilancc  of  wtiich  foon  appeared  in 
two  volumes.  intitl»d,  "  Letters  on  the  Origin  of  Sciences," 
and  "  Letters  on  the  Atlantide  of  Plato."  If  imagination 
fhine  forth  in  tliefe  cilays,  erudition  was  no  leis  conipicuous 
in  a  great  work  computed  in  the  years  17S1  and  i7i'Z,  on 
the  fables  and  r.ligious  creeds  of  antiquity;  which  Hill 
exills  in  manufcript,  and  the  publication  of  which  would  ex- 
tend the  fame  of  its  author,  and  gratify  the  learned  world. 
His  opinions  on  fome  points  happtning  to  coincide  with  the 
theories  of  Button,  he  contracted  v>-ith  that  celebrated  na- 
turalift  an  intimate  friendlliip,  which  wasdiii'olved  by  Bailly's 
u:;courtly  oppofition  to  the  tieclion  of  the  abbii  Maury  into 
the  academie  Lrantjaife.  The  other  volumes  of  the  "  Hif- 
tory  of  Allronomy"  fuccclTively  appeared,  and  that  capital 
work  was  completed  in  17S7,  by  the  "  Hillory  of  the  In- 
dian and  Oriental  iVllroiiomy,"  a  production  of  fingular 
ac'iter.efs,  refearch,  and  nice  calculation.  H'S  "  Difcourf.-s 
a  id  Memoirs,"  which  include  the  elogcs  befoe  mentioned, 
were  publilhed  in  two  volumes,  in  1790;  and  his  memoirs 
commuii:catcd  to  the  French  academy,  as  they  appear  in 
Roz:er's  index,  arc  as  follow:  "  Memoir  upon  the  theory 
of  the  comet  of  1750;"  "  Memoir  upon  the  epochs  of  the 
moon's  motions,  at  tlie  end  of  the  lail  cciilury;"  "  Firll, 
S  -cond,  and  Third  Memoirs  on  tb.e  theory  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  1763;"  "  Memoir  on  the  comet  of  i  762  ;"  vol.  for 
1763;  "  Allronomical  obfervations  made  at  Nolloii,  1764;" 
"  On  the  fun's  eclipfe  of  the  lir<.l  of  April  1764;"  "  0:> 
the  longitude  of  Polling,  1764;"  '■  Oblcrvations  made  at 
the  Louvre  from  1760  to  I7'i4,  1765;"  "  On  the  caufe  of 
the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter's 
fecond  fattllite,  1765;"'  "On  the  motion  of  the  Nodes,  and 
on  the  variation  of  the  inchnation  of  Jupiter's  fatellites, 
I  766;"  "On  the  theory  of  Jupiter'sfatellites-publillied  by  M. 
Bailly,  with  tables  of  their  motions,  aivd  of  thoie  of  Jupiter, 
publilhed  by  M.  Jeaurat,  1766;"  "  Obf.;rvations  on  the 
opp'^fition  of  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  176M;"  "On  the  equa- 
tion of  Jupiter's  centre,  and  on  fome  other  elements  of  the 
theory  of  that  planet,  1768;"  "  On  the  traiilit  of  Venus 
over  the  fun,  on  the  third  of  June  I  "69;  and  on  the  fcjlar 
eclipfe,  tlie  lo'.irth  of  June,  the  lame  year  1761;." 

S.:eh  was  the  reputation  ot  Bailly,  that  he  was  received 
as  an  adjuntl  in  the  French  academy,  on  the  29th  of 
January  1763,  and  atlociatc  on  the  14th  ot  July  1770.  In 
1771,  he  was  a  candidate,  under  the  patronage  of  Buffon, 
for  the  office  of  fecretary  ;  but  the  interell  of  Condorcet, 
and  the  inliuence  of  D'Alembert,  prevailed  in  favour  e'f 
Condorcet.  Of  the  academie  Ftan^aile,  he  was  choftn  fe- 
cretary in  1754;  and  he  was  admitted,  in  the  following  year, 
into  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettrts;  the 
only  inllance,  fmcc  FontencUe,  of  the  fame  perfon  being  at 
once  a  member  of  all  the  three  academies.  In  1784,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  thecommifTion  to  examine  and  report  con- 
cerning the  animal  magnetifiu  of  Mefmer,  as  prattifed  by 
Deflon.  His  report  was  not  only  decifive  with  regard  to  its 
object,  but  furniflics  a  rule  for  the  inveiligatlon  of  iimilar 
dtlufions.  It  likewife  throws  light  upon  the  phylieal  tllecls 
produced  bv  moral  caules  ;  and  thefe  are  peculiarly  intercii- 
iiij>,  as  caules  of  this  nature  have  a  political  iafluence 
on  the  general  opinions  of  fociety,  and  the  dellinv  of  nations. 

M.  Bailiv,  With  an  ardent,  and,  as  it  is  generallv  believed, 
an  honcil  mind,  engaged  in  the  fupport  ot  that  revolution  ol" 
France,  which  at  the  time  coiivulfed  Europe,  and, which, 
with  regard  to  its  confequsnces,  has  not  yet  iublidcd.     His 

rife. 
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rife,  as  a  principal  agent  in  the  tranfaflions  of  this  event, 
was  very  rapid.  On  the  26th  of  April  fjikj,  lie 
was  nominated  fccretary  by  the  elcflors  of  Paris;  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  deputy  to  the  ftatcs  general;  then 
chofeii  prefident  of  the  "  Tiers  Etat:"  and  when  this 
cha:;-ibcr  was  conftituted  the  national  affembly,  he  continued 
in  the  chair.  During  the  ftruggic  between  the  popular 
part  of  the  fubfifting  aff.'inblies  and  the  court,  Bailly  was 
the  moft  forward  to  aflcrt  the  popular  rights,  which  at  that 
time  were  new  in  France  ;  and  his  temerity  would  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  been  fupported  by 
Mirabeau.  Bailly  dictated  the  oath  to  the  members  of 
the  tiers  etat,  "  to  refill  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and  never  to 
feparate,  until  they  had  obtained  a  free  conllilution."  After 
the  capture  of  the  Ballille,  on  the  14th  of  July  1789, 
he  was  appointed  by  public  acclamation  mayor  of  the 
city;  and  in  all  his  feveral  funftions  he  is  faid  to  have 
afteJ  with  integrity,  courage,  and  moderation.  But  in  the 
midft  of  revolutions  the  courfe  which  he  purfued,was  adapted 
to  pleafe  neither  of  the  contending  parties  ;  and  though 
he  acquired  great  popularity  in  the  various  Heps  by  whicli 
the  caufe  of  the  people  gained  predominance  over  that  of 
the  court,  a  circumftance  occurred,  which  gave  a  turn  to 
the  popular  opinion,  and  which  rendered  him  an  objeft 
of  inveterate  enmity.  On  the  17th  of  July  1790,  the 
populace  having  collefted  tumultuoufly  to  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  monarchy,  Bailly  received  orders  from  the  national 
alTembly  to  difperfe  the  mob.  Defirous  that  the  exiting 
laws  and  regulations  fhould  be  refpefted,  he  arrefled  certain 
deputies  who  came  from  fome  military  infurgents  at  Nancy; 
he  oppofed  the  rafh  proceedings  of  Marat  and  Hubert;  he 
was  member  of  a  club  lefs  promifcuous  in  its  admiffion  of 
members  than  that  of  the  jacobins;  and  he  exerted  himfelf 
in  endeavouring  to  perfuade  tlie  populace  to  permit  the 
royal  family  to  depart  to  St.  Cloud.  Finally,  on  an  occa- 
fion  when  the  multitude  affaulted  the  foldiery  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  Bailly  ordered  the  latter  to  fire,  by  which  about 
forty  perfons  were  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
wounded.  By  thefe  concurring  circumllanccs  his  popu- 
larity declined,  and  at  the  din'ulution  of  the  conftituent 
affembly,  inthcclofe  of  the  year  1791,  he  refigned  his  office, 
and  was  fuccceded  by  Petion.  His  health  was  impaired, 
and  he  retired  from  the  fcene  of  tumult,  travelled  through 
different  provinces  of  France  in  the  years  i  792  and  i  793  ; 
and  purfucd  his  literary  and  fcientific  refearehes.  During 
this  period,  he  wrote  memoirs  of  the  events  which  he  had 
witneffed,  and  in  which  he  had  been  a  principal  actor.  In- 
ftead  of  withdrawing  from  France,  which  fome  of  his 
friends  advifed  him  to  do,  he  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  to  the 
injullice  and  ingratitude  of  his  country.  At  the  nod  of  a 
■vulgar  tyrant,  he  was  arreiled,  fummaiily  condemned  by  a 
fanguinary  tribunal,  and,  on  the  15th  of  November  1793, 
was  delivered  over  to  appeafe  the  vengeance  of  an  incenled 
and  indifcriminating  populace.  His  fufferings  were  ftudi- 
ouHy  protraSed;  circumllances  of  peculiar  ignominy  at- 
tended his  execution;  and  he  was  executed  near  the  fpot 
where  he  ga,-e  orders  for  the  military  to  fire  on  the  people. 
He  wore  "the  red  (hirt,  or  badge  of  confpiracy,  and  was 
placed  in  a  cart,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  In  his 
progrefs  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  infulted  and 
abul'ed;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  fpot,  during  the 
removal  of  the  guillotine,  he  was  forced  to  dcicend  from 
tlie  cart,  and  to  walk  round  the  field,  in  order  to  gratify 
more  completely  the  rancour  of  the  mob.  But  all  thele  trials 
were  endured  bv  him  with  firmnefs  and  magnanimity.  A 
by-lbnder,  at  the  time  of  his  afceiiding  the  platform,  in- 
fiiltingly  exclamied,  "  Bailly,  you  Uemblc;"  to  which  he 
Vol.  HI. 
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inftantly  replied,  "  Yes,  but  not  with  fear:"  he  (hoot  in- 
deed on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
chaiafler  of  Bailly,  thus  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age,  may  be  ellimated  by  his  works.  In  • 
his  perlon  he  was  tall ;  his  deportment  was  fedate  and  grave; 
and  he  blended  firmnefs  with  fenfibility.  During  his  ma- 
gillracy,  he  fpcnt  part  of  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wantf 
of  the  poor;  and  he  retired  from  onice,  impoverinied  rather 
than  enriched:  and  in  the  various  tranfactions  of  his  life, 
he  eftablidied  the  charafter  of  integrity  and  difintereftednefs. 
His  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  his  intimate  friend  Ray- 
mond Gaye,  and  whom  he  married  in  1787,  furvived  hitn. 
He  had  eight  nephews,  whom  he  educated  with  all  the 
attention  and  tendcinefs  of  a  father.  With  regard  to  the 
motives  which  afluated  his  public  conduft,  there  feems  to 
be  no  difference  of  opinion,  whatever  difcordant  fentimenti 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  caufe  to  which  hii 
talents  and  life  were  devoted.     Lalande's  Eloge  de  Bailly. 

Bailly,  or  Bailmf,  ^/c  /«  liivitre,  phyfician  to  king 
Henry  IV.,  was  born  at  Falaife  in  Normandy,  about  the  mid. 
die  of  the  fixtcenth  century-.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate 
for  the  doilrines  of  Paracelfus;  and  in  1578  he  publilhed  lii» 
"  Demollerion,  feu  Aphorifmi  ccc.  continentes  fummam 
doftrina;  Paracelficx,"  8vo.  Parifiis.  It  contains  a  defence 
of  his  praftice,  which  being  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  cotem- 
porary  phyficians,  in  the  following  year  he  gave  his  "  Re- 
fponfio  ad  queftiones  propofitas  a  Medicis  Parifienfibus,"  alfo 
in  8vo.  In  1580,  he  publifhed  "  De  pefte  traftatus,"  8vo. 
V^oces  viri,  Haller  fays,  vix  fenfum  admittunt.  We  (hall 
omit  the  titles  of  his  various  other  writings,  which  may 
be  found  recited  in  Haller's  Bib.  Med.  Pracl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  218. 

Monf.  Carrcre  fays  of  this  phyfician,  that  perceiving  lie 
was  about  to  die,  he  called  his  fervants  to  him  fingly,  and 
gave  to  each  of  tl>em  a  portion,  firtl  of  his  money,  then  of 
his  plate  and  furniture,  bidding  them,  as  foon  as  they  had 
taken  what  he  had  given,  to  leave  the  houfe,  and  fee  hira 
no  more.  When  the  phyficians  came  to  vifit  him,  they  told 
him  they  had  found  his  door  open,  and  the  fenants  and 
the  furniture  removed  and  gone,  nothing  in  fa£i  remaining 
but  the  bed  0*1  v/hich  he  lay.  Then  the  dodor,  taking 
leave  of  his  phyficians,  faid,  fince  his  baggage  was  packed 
up  and  gone,  it  was  time  that  he  fhould  go  alfo.  He  died 
the  fame  day,  November  the  5th,  1605.  Eloy  Dift. 
Hift. 

BA I LMENT,  from  Fr.  ba'tlLr,  to  Heliver,  in  Laiv,  is  a  de- 
liver)- of  good.-  in  trull,  upon  a  contraft  exprefied  or  implied 
that  the  trull  fliall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
baUte,  a  pevfon  to  whom  they  are  delivered;  and  the  goods 
rt-delivcred  as  foon  as  the  time  or  ufe  for  which  they  were 
bailed  (liall  have  elapfed  or  be  performed.  There  are  fix 
forts  of  bailments,  which  devolve  a  care  and  obligation  on 
the  party  to  whom  goods  are  bailed ;  and  wiiie^  confe- 
quently  fubjcift  him  to  an  atlion,  if  he  mifbehave  with  re- 
gard to  the  trull  rcpoled  in  him. 

I.  A  bare  and  naked  bailment,  to  keep  for  the  ufe  of  the 
bailer,  which  is  called  de(>-ifliim;  and  fuch  bailee  is  not 
chargeable  for  a  common  neglctt,  but  it  muft  be  a  grofs  one 
to  make  him  liable.  2.  A  deliveiy  of  goods  which  are 
ufeful  to  keep,  and  they  arc  to  be  returned  again  in  fpecic, 
which  is  called  accowmctlatum,  or  a  lending  gratis ;  and  in  fuch 
cafe  the  borrower  is  ilridly  bound  to  keep  them;  for  if  he  be 
guilty  of  the  leall  negled,  he  fliall  be  anfwerable,  but  he 
ihall  not  be  charged  where  there  is  no  default  in  him-  3. 
A  delivery  of  goods  for  hire,  called  locatli  or  conduS'io;  and 
the  hirer  is  to  take  all  imaginable  care,  and  rellore  them  at 
the  time;  and  if  he  ufe  fuch  care,  he  fliall  uot  be  bound. 
3  P  4-  A 
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4.  A  delivery  by  w?v  of  pledge,  cal!e:l  vmluim;  and  in 
fuch  good*  the  pawnee  lias  a  fpecial  property;  and  if  the 
goods  be  the  worfe  for  ulmg,  the  pawnee  mull  not  ufe 
them;  otherwife  he  may  ufe  them  at  liis  peril;  as  jewels 
pawned  to  a  lady,  if  ihe  keep  them  in  a  bag,  and  they  are 
ftolen,  (he  fhall  not  be  charged  ;  bnt  if  (he  go  with  them  to 
a  plav,  and  thev  are  llolen,  Ihe  (liall  be  anfwerable.  If  the 
pawnee  be  at  a  charge  in  Isceping  them,  he  may  ufe  them  for 
his  reafonable  charge;  but  if,  notwilhllanding  all  his  dili- 
gence, he  loi'e  the  pled,;e,  yet  he  (hall  recover  the  debt. 
But  if  he  lofe  it  after  the  money  tendered,  he  (hall  be 
chargeable,  for  he  is  a  wrong-doer;  after  money  paid  (and 
tender  and  refufal  is  the  fame)  it  ceafts  to  be  a  pledge,  and 
therefore  the  pawnor  mr.y  either  bring  an  a^'\ion  of  ajumjjn, 
and  declare  that  the  defe'rdanc  promifed  to  return  the  goods 
upon  requeft;  or  trover,  the  property  being  veftedin  him  by 
the  tender.  5.  A  deliveiy  of  goods  to  be  canied  for  a  re- 
ward. (See  Carrier.)  6.  A  dehvery  of  goods  to  do  fome 
aa  about  them  (as  to  cany)  without  a  reward,  called  by 
Braaon  mamlatum,  in  Engllfli,  an  afting  by  commiflion; 
and  though  he  get  nothing  for  his  pains,  yet  if  there  were 
any  negleft  in  him,  he  will  be  anfwerable,  for  his  having  un- 
dertaken a  truft  is  a  fulhcient  conlideration  ;  but  if  the  goods 
be  mifufed  by  a  third  pcrfon,  in  the  way,  without  any 
neglccl  of  his,  he  will  not  be  liable,  being  to  have  no 
rev.'ard. 

On  this  fubjeft,  fir  William  Jones's  "  Effay  on  the  Law 
of  Bailment"  merits  particular  attention  ;  and  the  following 
analyfis  will  convey  much  knowledge  in  a  iTiort  compafs. 
•■'■  DcjiniUom.  I.  Bailment,  as  before  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  2.  Depoft  is  a  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  for 
the  bailor  without  recompence.  3.  Mandate  is  a  bailment  of 
goods,  without  reward,  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or 
to  have  fome  aft  performed  about  them.  4.  Lentllng  for 
vfe  is  a  bailment  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  time,  to  be  uled  by 
the  borrower  without  paying  for  it.  5.  Pleelgtng,  is  a  bad- 
ment  of  goods  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept  till 
the  debt  be  difcharged.  6.  Letting  to  hire  is  (l)  a  bailment 
of  a  thing  to  be  ufed  by  the  hirer  for  a  compenfation  in 
n-.oney ;  or  (2)  a  letting  out  of  work  and  labour  to  be  done, 
or  cire  and  attention  to  be  beftowcd,  by  the  bailee  on  the 
goods  bailed,  and  that  for  a  pecuniary  recompence;  or  (3) 
of  care  and  pains  in  carrj'ing  the  things  delivered  from  one 
place  to  another,  for  a  llipulated  or  implied  reward.  7. 
Ii.nominite  bailments  are  thefe  where  the  ccunpenfation  for 
the  I'.Te  of  a  thing,  or  for  labour  and  attention  is  not  pecu- 
niarv ;  but  cither  ( I )  the  reciprocal  ufe  or  the  gift  of  fome 
othtr  thir.^;  or  (2)  work  and  pains  reciprocally  under- 
tak.-n;  or  (3)  the  ufe  or  gift  of  another  thing  in  conlider- 
ation of  care  and  labour;  and  converfely.  8.  Ordinary  ne- 
gi-a,  is  the  omilTion  of  that  care,  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon prndence,  and  capable  of  governing  a,  family,  takes  of 
his  own  concerns,  9.  Grofs  neglect,  is  the  want  of  that  care 
•which  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  how  inattentive  foever, 
takes  of  his  own  property,  xo.  Slight  neglect  is  the  omil- 
fion  of  that  diligence  which  very  circumfpeft  and  thought- 
ful p.-rfons  ufe  in  fecuring  their  own  goods  and  chattels. 
i\.'yl  naked  contract  is  a  contrast,  made  without  confidera- 
ticn  or  recompence. 

'•  II.  The  rules  which  may  be  confidered  as  axioms  flow- 
ing from  natural  reafon,  good  morals,  and  found  policy,  are 
thefe.  I.  A  bailee  who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  under- 
taking, is  refponlible  only  for  grofs  negleft.  2.  A  bailee 
who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  bailment,  is  refponfible 
for  flight  neglea.  3.  When  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to 
both  parties,  the  bailee  mull  anfwer  for  ordinary  negleft. 
4.  A  fpecial  agreemeat  of  any  bailee  to  anfwtr  for  more  or 
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Icfs,  is  in  general  valid.  5.  All  bailees  are  anfwerable  foi 
adua!  fraud,  even  though  the  conti-ary  be  lllpnlated.  6. 
No  bailee  (hall  be  charged  for  a  lofs  by  inevitable  accident  or 
in-Lfidible  force,  c;;cept  by  fpecial  agreement.  7.  Robbery 
by  force  is  confidered  as  irrelillihle;  but  a  lofs  by  private 
(teahli  is  prefnmptive  evidence  of  ordinary  neglect.  8. 
Grols  neglcri  is  a  violation  of  good  faith.  9.  No  aftiorr 
lies  to  compel  performance  of  a  naked  contraA.  10.  A 
reparation  may  be  obtained  by  fuit  for  every  damage  occa- 
fioned  by  an  injury.  1 1.  The  negligence  of  a  fervar.t,  acting 
by  his  mailer's  exprcfs  or  implied  order,  is  the  negligence  of 
the  mailer. 

"  in.  From  tlicfc  ndts  the  follov.-irg  propofitions  are 
evidently  dcducible.  I.  A  dtpoutary  is  reiponfible  only  for 
grols  negleft  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ior  a  violation  of  good 
faith.  2.  A  depofitary,  whofe  charafter  is  known  to  his 
depofitor,  (liail  not  anfwer  for  mere  negleit,  if  he  take  no 
better  care  of  his  own  goods,  and  they  alfo  be  fpoiled  or 
deflroyed.  3.  A  mandatary  to  carry  is  refponfible  only  for 
grofs  negleft,  or  a  breach  of  good  faith.  4.  A  mandatary 
to  perform  a  work  is  bound  to  ufe  a  degree  of  diligence 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  it.  5.  A  man  cannot  be 
compelled  by  aAion  to  perform  his  promife  of  engaging  in 
a  dcpofit  or  mandate;  but, — 6.  A  reparation  may  be  ob- 
tained by  luit  ior  da;nage  occalioned  by  the  non-performance 
of  a  promife  to  become  a  depofitary,  or  a  mandatary.  7. 
A  borrower  for  ufe  is  refponfible  for  flight  negligence.  S. 
A  pawnee  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negltft.  9.  The  hirer 
of  a  thing  is  anhverable  for  ordinary  neglect.  10.  A  work- 
man for  hire  mull  anfwer  for  ordinary'  neglect  of  the  goods 
bailed,  and  mull  apply  a  degree  of  fliill  equal  to  his  under- 
taking. 1 1.  A  letter  to  hire  of  his  care  and  attention,  is  re- 
fponfible for  ordinary  negligence.  12.  A  carrier  for  hire  by 
land  or  by  water  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  neglect. 

"  IV.  Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  and  propofitions. 
I.  A  man  who  fpontaneoufly  and  officioufly  engages  to  keep 
or  to  carry  the  goods  of  another,  though  without  reward, 
muft  anfwer  for  flight  negledt.  2.  If  a  man  through  ilrong 
perfuafion  and  with  reluftance  undertake  the  execution  of  a 
mandate,  no  more  can  be  required  of  him  than  a  fair  exer- 
tion of  his  ability.  3.  All  bailees  become  refponfible  for 
loiTes  by  cafualty  or  violence,  after  their  refufal  to  return  the 
things  bailed;  on  a  lawful  demand.  4.  A  borrov/cr  and  a 
hirer  are  anfwerable  in  all  events,  if  they  keep  the  things 
borrowed  or  hired  after  the  llipulated  time,  jr  ufe  them 
differently  from  their  agreement.  5.  A  depofitary  and  a 
pawnee  are  anfwerable  in  all  events  if  they  ufe  the  things 
depofited  or  pawned.  6.  An  inn-keeper  is  ciiargcable  for 
the  goods  of  his  guefl  within  his  inn,  if  the  guclls  be  robbed 
by  the  fervants  or  inmates  of  the  keeper.  7.  A  common 
carrier  by  land  or  by  water  muft  indcnniify  the  owner  of  the 
goods  carried,  if  he  be  robbed  of  them. 

"  V.  It  is  no  exception,  but  a  corollary  from  the  rules, 
that  every  bailee  is  refponfible  for  a  lofs  by  accident  or  force, 
however  inevitable  or  irrefiflible;  if  it  be  occafioned  by  that 
degree  of  negligence  for  which  the  nature  of  his  contraiil 
makes  him  generally  anfwerable." 

The  following  cafes  may  ferve  to  illullrate  the  above 
principles. 

A  man  leaves  a  cheft  locked  up  with  another  to  be  kept, 
and  doth  not  make  known  to  him  what  is  therein;  if  the 
chcll  and  goods  in  it  are  ftolen,  the  pei fon  who  received 
them  fliall  not  be  charged  for  the  fame,  for  he  was  not  trufted 
with  them.  And  what  is  faid  as  to  dealing  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  all  other  inevitable  accidents;  but  it  is  necefiary 
for  a  man  that  receives  goods  to  be  kept,  to  receive  them  in 
a  fpecial  manner,  viz.  to  be  kept  as  bis  own,  or  at  the  peril 
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of  the  owner,  i  Lill.  Abr.  193,  194.  And  vide  i  Rol. 
Abr.  338.   2  Sliow.  pi.  166. 

If  I  deliver  lool.  lo  /I.  to  buy  cattle,  and  he  bellows  yol. 
of  it  in  cattle,  and  I  biing  ;in  ;iftion  of  debt  for  all,  I  (IihU 
be  barred  in  that  aflioii  for  the  money  bellowed  and  cliargus, 
&c.  but  for  the  reft  I  (hall  recover.      Hob.  207. 

If  one  deliver  his  goods  to  another  perfon,  to  deliver  over 
to  a  ftranger;  the  deliverer  may  countermand  his  power, 
?.nd  require  the  goods  again;  and  if  the  bailee  refufc  to  de- 
liver them,  he  may  have  an  adion  of  account  fjr  them. 
Co.Litt.  2S6. 

If  J.  delivers  goods  to  B.  to  be  delivered  oyer  to  C. 
C.  hath  the  property,  and  C.  hath  the  adlion  againll  B. 
for  B.  undertakes  for  the  fafc  delivery  to  C.  and  hath  no 
property  or  intereil  but  in  order  to  that  pui-pofc.  i  Rol. 
Abr.  6c 6.:  fee  i  Bulil.  68,69.  "'here  it  is  faid  that  in 
cafe  of  converfion  to  his  own  ufe,  the  bailee  (hall  be  aufwer- 
ablc  to  both. 

But  if  the  bailment  were  not  on  valuable  confidcration, 
the  deliver)'  is  countermindable;  and  in  that  cafe,  if  y^.  the 
bailor  bring  trover,  he  reduces  the  property  again  in  him- 
feif,  for  the  adlio'.i  amounts  to  a  countermand;  but  if  the 
delivery  was  on  a  valuable  confideration,  then  j1.  cannot 
have  trover,  bccaufe  the  property  is  altered;  and  in  trover 
the  property  mull  be  proved  in  the  plaintiff.  I  Bulft.  68.; 
fee  I  Leon.  30. 

And  where  a  man  delivers  goods  to  anotlierto  be  re-deli- 
vered to  the  deliverer  at  fuch  a  day,  and  before  that  day  the 
bailee  doth  fell  the  goods  in  market  overt;  the  bailor  may 
at  the  day  Icizc  and  take  his  goods,  for  the  property  is  not 
altered.     Godb.  160. 

If  y/.  borrows  a  horfe  to  ride  to  Dover,  and  he  rides  out 
of  his  way,  and  the  owner  of  the  horfe  meets  him,  he  cannot 
take  the  horfe  from  him;  for  ^.  has  a  fpecial  property  in 
x\  t  horfe  till  the  journey  is  determined;  and  being  in  lawful 
po:V(Iion  of  the  horfe,  the  owner  cannot  violently  feize  and 
take  1 .  away  ;  for  the  continuance  of  all  property  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  original  bargain,  which  in  this 
cafe  was  limited  till  the  appointed  journey  was  fmifked. 
Yclv.  172.  But  the  owner  may  have  an  aftion  on  the  cafe 
jgainft  the  bailee  for  exceeding  the  purpofes  of  the  loan; 
for  fo  far  it  is  a  fecret  and  fallacious  abufe  of  his  property; 
but  no  general  aftion  of  trefpafs,  becauft  it  is  not  an  open 
and  violent  invafion  of  it.      i  Rol.  Rep.  128. 

As  to  borrowing  a  tyng  perifhable,  as  corn,  wine,  or 
money,  or  the  like,  a  man  mull:,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  have  an  abfolute  property  in  them;  otherwife  it 
could  not  fupply  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  lent;  and 
therefore  he  is  obliged  to  return  fomething  of  the  fame 
fort,  the  fame  in  quantity  and  quality  with  what  is  bor- 
rowed.    Dr.  &  Stud.  129. 

But  if  one  lend  a  horfe,  &c.  he  mufl  have  the  fame  re- 
ftored.  If  a  thing  lent  for  ufe  be  ufed  to  any  other  end  or 
purpofe  than  that  for  which  it  was  borrowed,  the  party  may 
have  his  aftion  on  the  cafe  for  it,  though  the  thing  be  never 
the  vvorfe;  and  if  what  is  borrowed  be  loft,  although  it  be 
not  by  any  negligence  of  the  borrower,  as  if  he  be  rubbed  of 
it;  or  where  the  thing  is  impaired  or  deftroycd  by  his  ne- 
gledl,  admitting  that  he  put  it  to  no  more  fervicc  than  that 
for  which  borrowed,  he  muft  make  it  good;  fo  where  oiic 
borrows  a  horfe,  and  puts  him  in  an  old  rotten  houfe  ready 
to  fa!l,  which  falls  on  and  kills  him,  the  borrower  inuft  :ui- 
fvvcr  for  the  horfe.  But  if  fuch  goods  borrowed  perifli  by 
the  ?.£l  of  God  (or  rather,  as  fir  William  Jones  fays,  it 
oni-ht  more  reverentially  to  be  termed,  by  imi-i/id'/e  aedJai!), 
in  the  right  ufe  of  them ;  as  where  the  borrower  puts 
the   horfe,  &c.   in   a  ftrong   houfe,    and   it    falls  and  kJU 
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him,  or  it  diej  by  difeafe,  or  by  default  of  the  owner,  the 
borrower  fiiall  uut  be  charged,  i  Inft.  89.  29  Aff.  28. 
2  H.  7.  II. 

If  one  delivers  a  ring  to  another  to  keep,  and  he  breakt 
av/d  converts  the  fame  to  his  own  ufe;  or  if  I  deliver  my 
ftieep  to  another  to  be  kept,  and  he  fuffcrs  them  to  be 
drowned  by  his  negligence;  or  if  the  bailee  of  a  horfe,  or 
goods,  &c.  kill  or  fpoil  them,  in  thcfe  cafes  aftion  will  lie. 
5  Rep.  13.   ij  E.4.  20b.   12  E. 4.  13. 

If  a  man  deliver  goods  to  another,  the  bailee  fliall  have 
a  general  adion  of  tiefpafs  againft  a  ftrangcr,  becaufe  he  is 
anfwtrable  over  to  th.e  bailor;  for  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  an  injury  to  another,  without  being  able  to 
retire  to  the  original  caufe  of  that  injury,  and  in  amends 
there  to  do  himfclf  right.  13  Co.  69.  14  H.  4.  28.  25 
H.  7.  14.  .See  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  by  Tomlins,  art. 
Biiilvunt.     Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  451,  J:c. 

BAILO,  or  Balio,  a  name  given  at  Coiiftantinople  to 
the  ambaffador  of  Venice  rtfidiug  at  the  Poite;  who  alfo 
does  the  office  of  conful  of  his  nation. 

The  word  is  doubtlefs  the  remains  of  the  word  bnjulu:, 
which  the  modern  Greeks  and  Turks  have  formed  into 
bailo. 

The  Venetian  confuls  at  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna, 
and  other  parts  of  the  I^evant,  are  alfo  denominated 
bailo. 

BAILY,  Nath.^niel,  in  Biogrcj^hy,  an  Englifti  writer, 
living  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  and  begin- 
lung  of  the  laft,  aulh.or  of  the  "  Didionarium  Riifticum," 
treating  of  all  forts  of  conntn-  affairs,  pnitici'Iarly  of  the 
whole  art  of  gardeiiiig,  1704,  8vo.  London,  repubhft.ed, 
much  improved,  17:6.      HJler  Lib.  Bol. 

BAILYBOROUGH,  in  Ccography,  a  market  and  p.-ll 
town  of  the  county  of  Cavan  in  Ireland,  which,  though,  ot  v^ry 
mean  appearance,  has  an  excellent  market.  The  crops  in  its 
vicinity  corlift  of  potatoes,  flax,  and  oat«,  and  are  vtrj-  poor. 
There  is  a  bleach-green  contiguous  to  the  town,  and  there 
arefome  fmall  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  makebrtter 
for  market,  which  is  fent  to  Newr)'  for  exportation.  Their 
pigs,  which  form  a  confiderable  article  of  trade,  are  fent  to 
the  fame  place.  This  town  has  been  hitherto  very  much 
neglefted ;  but  fuch  are  its  advantages  of  fitnaiion,  that  if 
any  encouragement  were  given,  it  might  be  eafily  raifed  to 
a  ftate  of  profperity  and  confequence.  Between  this  town 
and  King's  Court  is  a  lake,  or  rather  pool,  on  thr  lummit  of 
a  mountain,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  anlifcorbutic  virtues, 
and  is  much  frequented  from  June  to  Auguil.  Many  bathe 
in  the  lake;  but  the  mud,  which  is  taken  up  from  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  and  rubbed  on  the  afieded  parts,  is  deemed 
the  moll  efiicacious.  This  ii;ud  is  a  grcafy  (hining  fub- 
ftance  like  tar.  'I'i-.e  lake  covers  abovt  half  a  fquare  rood  in 
area,  and  has  a  range  of  lofty  hills  10  the  call  and  weft. 
For  about  fix  feet  frori  the  furfacet!ie  water  is  pure  and 
clear,  with  fomethirg  of  a  chalybeate  tafle.  It  is  obfervcd 
of  it,  tl.Et  the  (v,n  or  atmofphere  has  no  cffce^  citiitr  in  im- 
parting its  genial  influence,  or  in  reducittg  its  waters  by  at- 
tradion;  nor  has  it  ever  been  fio7.tn,  or  its  temperature 
altered  in  tlie  fevercft  wiiTler.  Bailyborough  is  forty-ll.rcc 
Irilli  miles  north-weft  from  DubHn.  Cootc'h  Statift.  Survey 
of  Cavan. 

BAILYBURG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weftmannland. 

BAIN,  a  town  of  France,  and  prircipal  place  of  a 
diftrid  in  the  department  of  the  Ilie  ard  Villaine:  5i 
leagues  fouth  of  Reniics.    N.lat.  47=  50".  W.lorg.  1°  47'. 

Bain  Gosc.a,  a  river  of  Hindollan,  for  the  recci.t  know- 
Icdf'e  of  which  we  arc  indebted  to  CcL  Can  ac.     It   riles 
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Bcar  tTie  fouthcrn  bank  of  the  KcibixWah,  and  runs  fouth- 
ward  tliroup;h  the  heart  of  Btrar;  and  after  a  comie  of 
400  miles  mixes  with  the  Goduvery,  within  the  hills  that 
bound  our  northern  circars,  about  ninety  miles  above  the  fca. 
It  is  not  certain  how  far  the  Bain  Gonga  is  navigable;  but 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  large  river  in  the  early  part  of  its  courfe ; 
and  is  probably  equal  in  bulk  to  the  Godavcry,  when  itjouis 
it.      Rennell's  Mem.  p.  246. 

BAINBRIDGE,  John,  in  Bk^rapliy,  an  emment  phy- 
fician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  A(hby  de  la  Zouch,  in 
Leicefterlhire,  in  I5?2,  finifncd  his  education  at  Kmaiiuel 
college  in  the  univcrlity  of  Cambridge,  and  then  retired  to 
his  own  country,  where  for  feme  years  he  taught  a  grammar 
fchool,  and  pradifed  phyfic.  He  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  the 
iludy  of  mathematics  and  allronomy,  to  which  he  had  been 
devoted  from  his  earlieft  years.  Upon  his  removal  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
His  "  Defcription  of  the  comet"  in  1618,  introduced  .him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  fir  Henry  Saville,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed,  in  1619,  his  firft  profeffor  of  allronomy  at  Oxford, 
where  he  fettled,  having  entered  himfelf  a  mailer  commoner 
of  Merton  college,  for  fome  years.  At  the  age  of  forty 
years  he  began  the  Iludy  of  Arabic,  with  a  view  of  publilh- 
mg  correft  editions  of'the  ancient  allronomers.  He  died 
at  Oxford,  November  the  3d,  1643,  in  the  fi.Kty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  that  were  publilhed  arc  "  An 
Aftronomical  Defcription  of  the  late  comet  from  November 
18th,  1618,  to  the  1 6th  of  December  following,"  London, 
1619,  4to.;  "  Procli  fphxra  ;"  and  "  Ptolemsi  de  hypo- 
thefibus  Planetarum  liber  fingularis;"  to  which  he  added 
Ptolemy's  "  Canon  regnorum,"  1620,  4to. ;  "  Canicularia," 
publifhed  at  Oxford,  in  1648,  by  Mr.  Greaves,  together  with 
a  demonrtration  of  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius  or  the  dog-ftar 
for  the  parallel  of  Lower  Egypt,  written  at  the  requeil  of 
irchbifiiop  UHier.  Several  other  trcatifes  were  prepared  fur 
the  prefs,  and  left  in  MS.     Biog.  Brit. 

BAINDER,  in  Gi-ori-jphy,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in   the    province   of    Natoha,    forty-four   miles   eall   from 

Boli. 

BAINDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cncle  of  Swabia, 
fix  miles  N.N. E.  of  Ravenfpurg. 

BAINE,  a  river  of  England,  in  Lincolnfliire,  which 
paffes  by  Horncallle,  Tatterfal,  &c.  and  joins  the  Welham 
ilesr  the  laft-mentioned  place. 

BAINETTA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of 
Coni,  on  the  Orobio,  lix  miles  S.  E.  from  Coni,  and  eight 
W.S.W.  from  Mor.dovi. 

BAINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Dar- 
rey  2*  leagues  well  of  Plombieres,  and   3!  fouth-eall  of 

Darnev. 

BAIOCCO,  in  Ccmimrce,  a  copper  coin  in  modern 
Rome,  equivalent  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  juho,  or  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  ducat. 

The  baiocco  is  worth  about  nine  deniers,  French  money. 

BAJOLE,  Cape,  in  Geo:;raphy,  the  mod  northerly  cape 
of  Minorca  ifland,  in  the  Mediterranean,  ten  leagues  from 
the  mod  northerly  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca. 

BAIPIA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
165  miles  fouth-well  from  Cafa  Grand. 

BAIRAM,  a  name  given  to  the  great  annual  feall  of  the 
Mahometans. 

The  word  is  alfo  written,  by  fome  authors,  more  con- 
formably to  the  oriental  orthography,  bcirain.  It  is  originally 
Turkifh,  and  fignifics  literally,  zfmjl-day,  or  holiday. 

The  Mahometans  have  two  bairams,  the  great  and  the 
huh,  which  Scaliger,  Erpeniu^,    Rycaut,  Hyde,  Chardin, 
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Bobovius,  ar.d  other  European  writers,  commonly  inttr- 
cl'.aiige,  giving  the  appellation  ^;-w/ to  that  which  the  Turks 
call  little,  and  vice  verjd. 

Tuio  feail  commencing  with  the  new  moon,  the  Maho- 
metans are  very  fcrupulous  in  obferving  the  time  when  the 
new  moon  commences  ;  to  which  purpofe,  obfervers  arc 
fent  to  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains,  who,  the  moment 
they  fpy  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  run  to  the  city, 
and  proclaim  mu-zoladaluh,  ixidcome  uetus  ;  as  it  is  the  fignal 
for  beginning  the  fcllivity. 

The  ceremonies  are  defcribed  at  large  by  Rycaut  and 
Tournefort. 

Bairam,  the  Greater,  is  properly  that  held  by  the  pil- 
grims at  Mecca,  commencing  on  the  tenth  of  Dhu'lhajja, 
when  the  vittims  are  flain,  and  lading  three  days.  This  is 
called  by  the  Arabs,  id  al  korlan,  id  al  adha,  that  is,  the 
fcad  of  the  facriiice,  as  being  celebrated  in  memory  of  the 
facrificc  of  Abraham,  whofe  fon  God  redeemed  with  a  great 
viftim.  By  European  %vriters  it  is  called  the  lefftr  bairam, 
as  being  lefs  taken  notice  of  by  the  generality  of  the  people, 
who  are  not  druck  with  it,  becaufe  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing it  are  performed  at  Mecca,  the  only  fcene  of  the  folem- 
nity. 

The  Lcffir  Bairam  is  called  in  Arabic  Jd  al  Fetr,  that 
is,  the  fead  of  breaking  the  fad,  and  begins  the  fird  of 
Shawal,  immediately  fucceeding  the  fad  of  Ramadan.  This 
is  called  by  the  vulgar,  and  by  mod  others  who  have 
written  of  the  Mahometan  affairs,  the  greater  bairam,  be- 
caufe it  is  obfer\-cd  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  lads 
for  three  days  at  Condantinople  and  in  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  for  five  or  fix  days  in  Perfia,  during  which  no 
work  is  done  ;  but  prefents  pafs  from  one  to  another,  with 
many  other  manifedations  of  joy.  If  the  day  after  Rama- 
dan fhould  prove  fo  cloudy  as  to  prevent  the  fight  of  the 
new  moon,  the  bairam  is  put  off  to  the  next  day,  when  it 
begins,  though  the  moon  be  dill  obfcured.  When  they 
celebrate  this  fead,  after  numerous  ceremonies,  or  rather 
drange  mimicries,  in  their  mofque,  they  end  it  with  a 
folemn  prayer  againd  the  infidels,  to  root  out  Chridiafl 
princes,  or  to  arm  them  one  againd  another,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  borders  of  their  law. 
Sale's  PreL  DifT.  p.  150. 

BAIRDSTOVVN,  or  Beardstown,  in  Geography,  a 
flourifhing  town  of  America,  in  Nelfon  county,  Kentucky, 
containing  216  inhabitants,  feated  on  the  head-waters  of 
Salt-river,  fifty  miles  S.  E.  from  Louifville,  and  about  the 
fame  didance  S.  W.  from  Danville. 

BAIROITT,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  and  as 
the  modern  Greeks  pronounce  B;:^u'/,  Berout,  or  the  ancient 
Berytus,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Saide  or  Acre, 
is  fituat.;d  in  a  plain,  which  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  mount 
Lebanon  into  the  fea,  narrowing  to  a  point  about  two  lea- 
gues from  the  ordinary  line  of  the  fhore,  and  on  the  north 
fide  forms  a  pretty  long  road,  receiving  the  river  of  Nahr- 
el-Salib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bairout.  The  frequent  floods 
to  which  this  river  is  icbjecl  in  winter,  have  occafiontd 
the  erettion  of  a  confiderable  bridge  ;  but  this  is  in  fo  ruinous 
a  date  as  to  be  impaffable.  The  bottom  of  the  road  is 
rocky,  which  chafes  tiie  cables,  and  renders  it  infecure. 
Th;  town  of  Bairout,  which  lies  about  an  hour's  journey 
wedward  towards  the  point,  belonged  till  of  late  to  the  Dru- 
zes,  but  E'jezzar  took  it  from  thcni,  and  placed  in  it  a  Turkifh 
garrifon  It  dill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  emporium 
of  the  Maronitcs  and  the  Druzes,  where  they  export  their 
cottons  and  their  filks,  almod  all  of  which  are  fent  to  Cairo. 
In  return,  they  receive  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpecie, 
which  they  exchange  again  for  the  corn  of  .the  JBekaa  and 
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the  Hauran.  This  commerce  maintains  near  6oco  perfons. 
The  dialedl  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  mod  corrupt  of  ary  in 
the  countp,',  and  is  faid  to  unite  in  itfelf  the  twelve  faults 
enumerated  by  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  port  of 
Bairout,  formed  hice  all  the  others  on  the  coaft  by  a  pier, 
is,  like  them,  choaked  up  witli  land  and  ruins.  The  town 
is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  the  foft  and  fandy  ftone  of  which 
may  be  pierced  by  a  canon-ball,  without  breaking  or  crum- 
bling :  in  other  refpects  this  wall,  and  its  old  towers,  are 
defencelefs.  Bairout  is  fubject  to  two  inconveniences, 
which  will  always  prevent  its  becoming  a  ftrong  place  ;  for  it 
is  commanded  by  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  it  is 
altogether  deftitute  of  water,  which  is  fetched  by  the  women 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  even  this  is 
but  indifferent.  Djezzar  has  undertaken  to  contlnidl  a 
public  fountain,  as  he  has  done  at  Acre  ;  but  the  canal 
v/ill  foon  become  ufelcfs.  In  digging,  in  order  to  form 
refervoirs,  fubteraneous  ruins  have  been  difcovered,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  modern  town  is  built  on  the  Ctc 
of  the  ancient  Bei"}'tus  ;  and  without  the  walls,  towards  tlie 
weft,  heaps  of  rubbifli  and  fhafts  of  columns  indicate  that 
Bairout  has  formerly  been  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  plain  around  it  is  entirely  planted  with  white  mul- 
berry trees,  which  are  young  and  flourifhing,  and  thcrefose 
the  filk  produced  here  is  of  the  fineft  quality.  In  defcend- 
ing  from  the  mountains,  the  verdure  formed  by  the  tops  of 
thefe  trees  in  the  diflaiit  bottom  of  the  valley  exhibits  a  very 
delightful  profpeft.  The  heat,  and  the  warmth  of  the  water, 
render  Bairout  in  fummer  an  inconvenient  place  of  rehdence  ; 
the  town,  however,  is  not  tiiihealthy  ;  more  efptcially  fmce 
the  emir  Fakr-el-din  has  planted  a  wood  of  fir  trees  about  a 
league  fouthward  of  the  town.  Volney's  Travels  iu  Egypt 
and  Syria,  vol.  ii.    p.  187,  &c.     See  Berytus. 

BAISE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Garonne, 
near  Aigu'.llon.  * 

BAIT,  IVIAle,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fmall  filh,  which  is  caught 
in  great  plenty,  from  Auguft  i,  to.October  i,  by  ilat.  30 
Geo.  II.  c.  2  1,  in  the  river  Thames.     See  White  Bait. 

Bait,  in  Fijling.  Baits  make  a  capital  article  in  anglincf ; 
on  the  choice  whereof  much  of  the  fport  depends  ;  dif- 
ferent feafons,  and  diiftrent  game,  having  their  appropriate 
baits.  The  red,  or  earth-worm,  is  good  for  the  fmall  fry 
mofl  of  the  year  rour.d  ;  and  fmall  tifh  are  good  baits  for 
pikes  at  all  times  ;  (hecp's  blood  and  chcefe  are  good  bait 
in  April  ;  the  bubs,  dried  wafps,  and  bees,  are  for  May  ; 
brown  flies  for  June  ;  maggots,  hornets,  wafps,  and  bees, 
for  July  ;  fnails  in  Anguit  ;  grafshoppers  in  September  ; 
corn,  bramble-berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 
artificial  pailes  are  for  May,  June,  July,  and  frogs  for 
March. 

Baits  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Baits,  Nalural,  include  all  kiiids  of  worms,  as  the  red 
worm,  maggot,  &c.  alfo  frogs,  grafshoppers,  hornets,  bees, 
fnails,  roaches,  bleak,  gudgeon,  and  loaches,  &c. 

Thefe  baits  are  to  be  kept  each  fort  feparate,  and  fed  with 
thofe  things  which  they  hke  je!t. 

The  red  worm  is  to  be  kept  in  rich  black  mould,  with  a 
Httle  fennel  chopped  among  it  ;  a  little  ox  or  cow  dung, 
newly  made,  is  alfo  a  very  acceptable  thing  to  them.  They 
may  he  kept  in  a  box,  with  fmall  holes  in  it,  or  in  a  bag. 
Red  worms,  and  all  other  lorts,  fcour  quickly,  and  prow 
very  tough  and  bright,  on  putting  them  into  a  thin  clout, 
gre'afcd  with  frelh  butter,  or  greafc,  before  they  are  put  into 

mofs.  ,        •       L        V, 

Tliis  is  the  beft  of  all  things  to  keep  them  in  ;  but  the 
mofs  mull  be  firft  vcr)-  well  wa.Tied,  and  the  water  fqueezed 
out  again.     As  to  food,  a  fpoonful  of  crtam,  dropped  into 
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the  mofs  once  in  three  or  four  days,  is  better  than  any  thir* 
elfe.  The  mofs  is  to  changed  every  week,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

White  large  maggots  are  an  excellent  bait  for  manr  fort* 
of  fifh,  and  they  are  to  be  kept  on  (hcep's  fuel  and  livtr 
chopped  fmall. 

Frogs  and  grafihoppers  are  to  be  kept  in  wet  mofs,  and 
long  grafs ;  and  on  moiilering  this  afrclh  eveiy  evening  it 
will  keep  a  long  tim.e.  They  are  to  have  their  legs  and 
wings  cut  off  when  they  are  nfed. 

Live  flics  mull  be  nfed  as  they  are  caught  ;  but  wafps, 
bees,  hornets,  and  humblc-btcs,  may  beprtferved  dry.  The 
bed  method  of  drying  them,  is  putting  them  in  an  oven 
after  the  bread  is  drawn.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  they  arc 
not  fcorched ;  and  when  they  are  taken  out  they  are 
to  have  the  heads  dipped  in  iluep's  blood.  This  is  to  be 
fuffercd  to  dry  on,  and  then  they  are  to  be  preferred  in 
a  box.  They  will  keep  for  three  or  four  months.  Sec 
Anglisg. 

Baits,  Ariific'iaJ,  are  flies  of  all  kinds  and  (hapes,  made  of 
filk,  feathers,  and  the  like.  The  variety  of  thelc  is  vcrv  great  ; 
there  being  not  only  different  ones  for  every  ftafon  and 
month  in  the  year,  but  almoft  for  every  G(h.  See  Angling. 

There  are  feveral  aitificial  baits,  for  intoxicating  of  fowl, 
and  yet  without  tainting  or  hurling  the  flcih,  fo  as  to  make 
it  unfit  to  eat. 

Baits,  Dtail,  are  paftes  of  divers  forts,  made  of  com, 
cheefe,  fruits,  wafps,  fheep's  blood,  boiled  beaos,  &c. 

Bait,  Ground.     See  Angling. 

Bait,  Ledger,  is  that  which  remains  fixed  in  one  certain 
place,  while  the  angler  may  be  abfent  ;  efpecially  in  fifhiog 
for  pike.  • 

Bait,  Walling,  is  that  which  the  angler  attends  while  he 
keeps  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  queft  of  the  fifli. 

Baits  of  Hanp,  denote  bundles  of  that  plant,  pulled 
and   tied  up,    ready   for    fteeping  in    water.       See   Fly- 

FlSHING. 

BAIT-EL-LAHAM,  theaticicnt  Bethlehtm,  in  Gecgra- 
phy,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachahc  of  Damafcus,  is  a  vil- 
lage about  two  leagues  fonth-caft  of  Jerufalen,  feated  on  an 
cmintr-nce  in  a  countrv  full  of  hills  and  vaUies.  The  adja- 
cent foil  is  the  bell  in  ail  thefe  dillri(fls  ;  fo  that  fruits,  vines, 
ohves,  and  lefamuTn,  fucceed  here  extremely  well  ;  and  no- 
thing is  wanting  but  cultivation.  They  reckon  about  6co 
men  in  this  village  capable  of  occafionally  bearing  arms  ; 
and  occufions  of  this  kind  freqnenly  recur,  fomctimis  to 
refill  the  pacha,  fometimes  to  make  war  with  the  adjoin- 
ing villatre?,  and  fometim.es  in  confequenee  of  intefline  divi- 
ficns.  Of  thefe  6co  men,  about  ico  are  Latin  Chriilian?, 
wiio  have  a  vicar  dependent  on  the  great  convent  at  Jeni- 
falem.  The  whole  trade  formerly  cotTifted  in  the  iranu- 
faclure  of  beads  ;  but  not  finding  a  fufficicnt  ve;t  for  them, 
they  have  rufumed  the  cultivation  of  their  larJs.  They 
make  a  white  wine,  which  jullifics  the  former  celebrity  of 
the  wines  of  Judn:a,  but  it  has  the  pre^perty  of  being  very 
heady.  The  nectflity  of  unitinr;  for  their  common  defence 
prevails  over  their  religious  differences,  and  induces  the 
Chrillians  here  to  live  in  tolci-able  harmony  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens the  Mahometans.  Both  are  of  the  pany  of 
J'amani,  which,  with  its  oppcfite  called  Kaiji,  divides  the 
whole  of  P:deftinc  into  two  faftions  that  arc  perpetually  at 
variance.  The  courage  of  thefe  peafants  has  been  fre- 
quently  tried,  and  renders  them  formidable  through  the 
wh.le  country.  Volney's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  See 
Bethi ehem. 

BAITHOSUS,  in  Biography,  a  Jcwifh  teacher,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  fcA  of  the  Sadductcs,   flourifhed    in 

Judxa, 
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Judasa,  in  the  third  century  before  Chrift.  See  Akticonus 

SOCH.'EUS. 

BAITING,  or  ratlicr  Bating,  in  I'tilcrjtiry,  is  when  ?. 
hawk  flutters  with  her  wings,  cither  from  perch  or  fii't,  as  if 
it  were  flrivi;i;r  to  get  away. 

Baiting  alfo  denotes  the  ail  of  fmaUcr  or  weaker  beafts 
in  attacking  or  liarrafiing  (rreatcr  and  (Ironger  ones. 

In  tliis  fcnfc  we  licar  (jf  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears 
by  mallifls,  or  ball-dogs  with  IhorL  nofcs,  that  they  may  take 
the  better  hold. 

The  baiting  of  this  auinial  makes  his  flefh  tender  and  more 
digeftible.  In  reality,  it  difpofes  itforputrcfaciion,  fo  that, 
unlefs  taken  in  time,  baited  iicfii  is  foon  loll. 

Bulls,  bears,  and  aUo  horf^s,  and  other  animals,  were  for- 
mcrlv  trained  for  this  purpofe.  This  barbarous  praiftice, 
the  tirll  rife  of  which  cannot  be  fatisfaftorily  afccrtained, 
lias  the  fauclion  of  high  antiquity.  Fitz-Stephen,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  whofe  "  Defcription  of 
the  City  of  London"  was  written  in  i  174,  informs  us,  that 
in  the  forenoon  of  every  holiday,  dunug  tlie  winter  feafon, 
the  young  Londoners  were  amuled.with  boars  oppufcd  to 
each  other  in  battle  ;  ov  with  bulls  and  full-grown  bears, 
bi'.ittd  by  dogs.  The  baiting  of  horfts  was  never  a  general 
pratlice  ;  but  affes,  which  did  not  fufficierjtly  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  fport,  were  occafionally  treated  with  the  fame 
inhumanity.  The  praftice  of  bull-baiting  was  much  ap- 
proved by  the  nobility  in  former  ages,  and  was  countenanced 
even  by  perfons  of  the  moll  exalted  rank,  without  exception 
even  of  females.  Erafmus,  who  vifited  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  fays  (Adagia,  p.  361.),  that  there 
were  many  herds  0/  bears  maintained  in  this  country  for  the 
purpofe  of  baiting.  When  queen  Mary  vifited  her  fifler 
the  princcfs  Elizabeth,  during  her  confinement  at  Hatlicld 
houfe,  a  great  exhibition  of  bear-baiting  was  prefented,  im- 
mediately after  inals  in  the  morning,  for  their  amulement. 
The  fame  princefs,  foon  after  her  accefTion  to  the  throne, 
entertained  the  foreign  ambaffadors  with  the  baiting  of  bulls 
and  bears.  In  the  iixteenth  century  there  was  a  place 
built  in  the  form  of  a  theat'-e,  which  ferved  for  baiting  of 
bulls  and  bears :  they  were  fattened  behind,  and  then  wor- 
ried by  large  Engliih  bull-dogs  ;  but  not  without  rifle  to 
the  dogs  from  the  teeth  of  the  one,  and  the  horns  of  the 
other ;  and  it  fometimes  happened  that  they  were  killed  on 
the  fpot,  and  frefh  ones  were  fu^plied  in  the  room  of  tliofe 
who  were  deftroyed,  wounded,  or  tired. 

When  the  bull  was  baited,  a  collar  was  put  about  his 
reck,  fattened  to  a  thick  rope  about  three,  four,  or  five 
yards  long,  hung  to  a  hook,  and  fo  attached  to  a  ftake, 
that  it  might  turn  roimd.  By  means  of  this  rope,  the  bull 
circulated  to  watch  his  enemy,  which  was  a  inaftifF  dog 
with  a  (hort  nofe.  This  dog,  when  properly  trained, 
would  creep  upon  his  belly,  that  he  might,  if  poflible,  feize 
the  bull  by  the  nofe,  which  he  as  carefully  endeavoured  to 
defend  by  laying  it  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  with  his  horns 
J\e  attempted  to  tofs  the  dog.  On  fome  occafions  a  dog 
has  been  totted  by  a  bull  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  their  fall  has  proved  injurious  and  even  fatal  to 
them.  The  men  have  been  alfo  frequently  totted  as  well 
the  dogs.  The  barbarous  paftinie  of  bull  and  bear-baiting 
is  not  encouraged  by  perfons  of  rank  and  opulence  in  the 
prefent  day,  but  attempts  have  been  projcfted  for  fupprefT- 
ing  it  by  legiflative  interference :  when  it  is  praftifed, 
which  rarely  happens,  it  is  attended  only  by  the  lowett  and 
moft  defpicable  part  of  the  people,  a  circumllance  wiiich 
indicates  a  general  refinement  of  manners  and  prevalence  of 
humanity  among  the  moderns.  Houghton's  Collections, 
Strutt's  Sports,  Sic. 
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^^Tiales  are  baited  by  a  kind  of  fifit  called  on>,  rr  I'Uers  ; 
ten  or  twelve  of  which  will  attack  a  young  wl'a!,-  at  once, 
a-.;d  not  leave  him  till  he  is  killed.  Philofoph.  Tranf.  N'^  2?;. 
p.  26,-. 

BAJULARIA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  cf  Phal«sa 
{N.jcliiit)  that  inhabits  Amboyna.  The  anterior  wing-:  ■  -e 
brown,  with  two  white  fpots,  a:;d  a  ttreak  of  the  fame  colour ; 
poftericr  ones  yellow,  with  black  fpots.  Fabricius,  Cra- 
mer. 

BAJITL.^TIO,  the  ofHcc  of  a  %w/«/  or  baiHff. 

BAJUIX''S,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  coi.rt  of  the  Greek 
emperors  ;  whereof  there  were  fevcral  degrees  :  as  the  grand 
bajulus,  who  was  preceptor  of  the  eir.peror,  and  the  fimple 
iaju/i,  who  were  fub-preceptors. 

Hence  the  Italians  ufe  the  word  bajulus  of  a  kingdom 
in  the  fame  fenfe  with  protector  of  a  kingdom  among 
the  Englitti.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb 
bnjulare,  to  carry,  or  bear  a  thing  on  the  arms,  or  on  the 
fhouldcr". 

Children,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  condition,  had  anciently, 
befide  their  nurfe,  a  woman  called  gerula,  as  appears  from 
feveral  paR;iges  of  Tertuliian  ;  when  weaned,  or  resdy  to 
be  weaned,  they  had  men  to  carry  them  about  to  take  care 
of  them,  who  were  called  geruU,  and  lajuU,  a  gerends  £3"  ia- 
julaiiflo. 

Bajulus  is  alfo  ufed  by  I^atin  writers  in  the  feveral  other 
fenfes  wherein  bailiff  is  ufed  among  us. 

Bajulus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  conventual  officer  in  the 
ancient  monatteries,  to  whom  belonged  the  charge  of  gather- 
ing and  diftributing  the  money  and  legacies  left  for  mattes 
and  obits ;  whence  he  wai  alfo  demominated  Injulus  obltuum 
novonim. 

Bajulus,  \i\  Eiilomology,  a  fpecies  of  Ceramevx  [Cal- 
lidium'\  that  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  villous,  with  two  tuber- 
cles ;  body  brown.  Fabricius.  This  is  r^ranibyx  caudaivt 
of  Degeer  ;  and  leplura  brhila  of  Scopoli.  Gmelin. — Obf. 
a  variety  of  this  fpecies  (iS)  is  defcribed  by  Linna:us.  Fn. 
Suec.  i.  n.  490.  The  colour  of  which  is  teftaceous :  tho- 
rax cinereous,  and  villous,  with  two  little  glabrous  lines  ; 
in  the  Fabrician  mantijfa.  Another  variety  (7)  is  noticed  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  only  half  the  fize  of  the 
former. 

BAIUS,  Michael,  \w  Biography,  a  profefTor  of  divini- 
ty at  Louvain,  was  born  at  Mclin,  in  the  territory  of  Aeth, 
in  the  year  15 13,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain; 
where  he  was  elected,  in  1541,  principal  of  one  of  the  col- 
leges; and  in  1544,  leflurerin  philofophy.  In  1 550  he  took 
his  doftor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  profettiar  of  the  holy 
fcriptures.  Baius  and  his  afiiaciate  having  adopted  the  tenets 
of  Luther,  and  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Auguftin, 
taught  doftrints  concerning  grace  and  tree-will,  contrary  to 
thofe  which  had  been  commonly  received  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  complaint  of  herefy  was  excited;  Baius  was 
accufed  as  a  chief  inftrument  of  promoting  it;  and  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbnnne  at  Paris  pronounced  a  fentence  of  cen- 
fure.  The  clamour  againil  hiin  was  circulated  ;  and  a  num. 
her  of  propofitions,  collcfled  from  books  publifhed  by  him 
in  1563  and  1564,  were  tranfmitted  in  1567  to  pope  Pius 
IV.  The  pope  ifllied  ahull  condemning  thefe  propofitions; 
but  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author,  and  adding 
a  kind  of  ambiguous  claufe,  which  feemed  to  intimate,  that 
fome  of  the  propofitions  which  he  condemned,  admitted  of 
a  favourable  conftruftion.  By  thefe  meafures  of  policy, 
fuggefttd  by  the  experience  of  the  evils  that  had  arifen  from 
purfuing  a  more  intemperate  conduft  with  regard  to  Luther, 
the  perfon  of  Baius  was  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  cx- 

com- 
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communication,  and  he  continued  to  exercife  his  fiinaions, 
and  even  to  vindicate  his  dodrinep;  whilft  he  fohcitcd  the 
pope  to  ablolve  the  irregularity.  About  thirteen  years  after 
this  tranfaftion,  complaints  ugainft  Baius  were  rent-wed ; 
and  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  inftigation  of  thejefuits] 
confirmed  the  fenteuce  of  Pins  IV.  Baius  quietly  acqui- 
efced  in  the  papal  fentence,  and  concurred  in  condemning 
the  propoiit.ons  agreeably  to  the  defirn  and  meaning  of  the 
bull.  Baius,  not-.vith'.landing  the  popular  odium  which,  he 
incurred,  retaiiitd  his  ofiice,  and  received  further  preferment. 
He,  and  Hefiels,  his  aflociace  in  the  profcfTorlliip  at  Louvain, 
were  the  two  divines  commiflioned  to  attend  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  the  year  1563.  In  1575,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
dcantry  of  St.  Ttter  at  Louvain,  and  ekaed  chancellor  of 
the  uiiiverfity;  and,  in  1578,  was  appointed  con fcrvator  of 
its  privileges.  In  15R9  he  died,  at  the  age  cf  fevcnty-feven 
years.  Molheim  reprefents  him  as  equally  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  his  pi-ay  as  the  extent  of  his 
learning.  In  proof  of  his  charitable  difpofition  it  is  alleged, 
that  by  his  laft  will  h.e  left  his  whole  eftate  to  the  poor.  His 
manners  were  engaging ;  and  Toiet,  one  of  hii  adverfarics 
of  the  fraternity  of  Jefuits,  faid  of  him,  "  Michaile  Baio 
nihil  doftius,  nihil  humilius;"  nothing  can  be  more  learned, 
nothing  more  humble  than  Baius.  As  his  works,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  controvtrfy  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  are 
not  likely  to  be  now  much  fought  after,  it  is  needlcfs  to 
enumerate  them.  They  were  printed  entire  in  4to.  at  Co- 
logne, in  1694.  They  are  written  with  logical  precifion, 
and  in  a  neat  llyle.  Gen.  Did.  Moih.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv. 
p.  235,  236. 

BAIX,  in  Geogmphy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardeche,  two  leagues  and  a  half  foulh-eall  of 
Privas. 

BAIZE,  a  town  of  Germany;  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
eight  miles  foiith  of  Trent. 

Baize,  in  Commerce.     See  Bays. 

BAKAL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ruflla,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ufa,  r.inety-llx  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Ufa. 

BAKAN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  BIrman  empire,  feated 
on  the  river  Ava.      N.  lat.  19°  35'.    E.  long.  98^  o'. 

BAKER,  Sir  Richard,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  hif- 
torian,  was  tlie  grandfon  of  fir  John  Baker,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  HeniT  VIII,  and  born  at 
Siffingherll  in  Kent,  about  the  year  i  j68.  He  was  entered 
a  commoner  at  Hart's  hall,  in  Oxford,  in  1584;  and  hav- 
ing fpent  three  years  in  academic  ftudies,  liniilied  his  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  by  travelling.  In 
1603,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  in  1620 
he  was  appointed  high-fheriff  for  the  county  of  Oxford. 
By  involving  himfelf  in  pecuniary  erabarraflment,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Fleet  prifon,  where,  after  remaining  there  feveral  years, 
he  terminated  his  life  in  1645.  ^"  thefe  circumllances  of 
confinement  and  humiliating  dillrefs,  he  obtained  relief  by 
ftudy,  and  from  the  influence  of  religious  pnnciples.  Befides 
other  trafts  of  lefs  importance,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
he  amufed  himfelf,  his  principal  work  was  the  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  E;i^land  from  the  Time  of  the  Romans' 
Government  unto  the  Death  of  King  James,"  publifhcd  in 
folio,  at  London,  in  164T,  and  afterwards  continued  by 
Edward  Phillips,  a  nephew  of  Milton.  Tiiis  chronicle 
continued  to  be  popular  for  feveral  years,  and  dcfen-edly  fo 
if  the  author's  acco^mt  of  it  be  juft;  for  he  fays,  "  that  it 
was  collefted  with  fo  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all 
other  of  our  chronicles  fhould  be  loll,  this  only  would  be 
fuf&cient  to  inform  pofterity  of  all  paffages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  knou-n."     Eat  of  this  performance  a  lefs  fa- 
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vourabic  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  others ;  and  the 
critical  examination  of  Thomas  Bloujit  in  his  "  Animadvcr- 
fions  upon  fir  Ridiard  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  its  Continua- 
tion," publifhcd  in  i2ino.,  at  Oxford,  in  1672,  in  which 
many  and  ^>rofs  errors,  refpefting  da'.cs,  names,  places,  and 
fa^s,  we-e  pointed  out,  greatly  depreciated  its  value  in  the 
public  eftim;  lion.  Althourh  a  new  correfted  edition,  with 
a  fecoiid  continuation,  api^cartd  in  1 730,  yet  Baker's  chro- 
nicle remained,  after  all,  a  performance  ill-conftrufted,  in- 
judicious, and  unworthy  of  confidence.  Of  the  writer's 
taile  and  ftyle  the  following  commendation  of  his  pantgyrift, 
fir  Henry  Wotton,  will  afford  an  adequate  idea :  "  I  much 
admir:  the  character  of  your  (lyle,  which  fcemeth  unto  me 
to  have  not  a  little  of  the  African  idea  of  St.  .A.u(lin's  age; 
full  of  fweet  raptures,  and  of  refearching  conceits;  nothino- 
borrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you, 
I  know  not  how,  with  a  certain  equal  facihty."  Biog. 
Brit. 

Baker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
Ikon  in  Somerfetlhire,  about  the  year  1625,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  In  1645  he  was  elecled  fcholar  of  Wad- 
ham  college,  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  164-- 
and  foon  afterwards  left  the  univei-fity.  As  vicar  of  Bifhops- 
Nymmct  in  Devonfhire,  he  lived  in  ftudious  retirement,  and 
chiefly  apphed  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  in  which 
he  excelled.  Of  this  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  his  work, 
intiiled,  "The  Geometrical  Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations 
unlocked,"  and  publifhcd  at  London  in  1684,  4to.  in  Latin 
and  Englifli.  An  account  of  this  book  is  given  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xiv.  N^  157.  p.  549,  550.  (See  Central  Rule.) 
To  fome  mathematical  queries,  lent  to  him  by  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  retunied 
an  anfw^er  fo  fatisfaCtorj-,  that  they  gave  him  a  medal,  with 
an  infcription  honourable  and  refpectful.  He  died  at  Bilhops- 
Nymmet,  June  5th,  1690,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
church.     Biog.  Brit. 

Baker,  Thomas,  a  writer  and  antiquar}- of  eminence,  was 
born  at  Lancheller  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1656,  and 
ftudied  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow.  In  1699  he  publifhcd,  in  8vo.,  an  anon}'mous 
work,  intitled,  "  RefleiTtions  upon  Learning,  wherein  is  fhewn 
the  Infufncitncy  thereof,  in  its  feveral  Particulars,  in  order 
to  evince  the  NeceflTity  and  L^fetulnefs  of  Revelation,"  which 
paffed  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  regarded,  for  many 
years,  as  a  llandard  of  tine  writing.  As  to  its  I'yle,  how- 
ever,  it  has  been  obferved,  that,  whilll  it  is  allowed  to  be 
perfpicuous  and  manly,  it  has  no  claim  to  any  high  degree 
of  elegance  ;  and  whatever  merit  the  work  in  general  may 
be  fuppofed  to  pofTefs,  it  will  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether 
an  author,  who  bellows  cold  and  partial  praife  on  Bacon, 
who  in  a  chapter  of  metaphyfics  omits  the  mention  of  Locke, 
who  fpeaks  contemptuoufly  of  the  Copemican  fyflem,  and 
who  attacked  Le  C'lerc  with  an  unbecoming  afpcrity,  wai 
duly  qualified  to  pafs  judgment  upon  generallearning.  The 
ingenious  Dr.  Jortin  fays  of  him  (Life  of  Eralmus,  p.  550, 
551),  "  that  he  was  no  critic  himfelf,  and  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted witli  the  true  ftate  of  clafTical  books,  and  particu- 
larlv  of  Greek  authors."  Baker,  though  he  pofTitred  real 
enidilioi!,  and  though  his  remarks  are  otlcn  acute  and  inge- 
nious, has  unduly  difparagfd  t!.e  writings  of  able  men,  ai;d 
the  difcoveries  of  modern  fcience.  In  the  progrcfs  of  his 
life,  he  piirfucd  lludies  for  which  he  feems  to  have  bjcn  bet- 
ter quahfied.  As  a  collc^^or  of  antiquities,  and  particularly 
of  fuch  as  related  to  the  church  and  univerfity,  he  excelled. 
His  talents  in  this  way  were  employed  in  collci'-ing  materials 
for  a  hillory  of  the  uiiiverlity  of  Cambridge;  but  though  be 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  the  hiltory   was  never  completed. 

Baker 
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Baker  was  nnquertlonably  a  man  of  i-itJgrity  and  candour. 
By  his  confcientious  lefiifal  to  take  the  oaths  required  by 
government  at  the  acccfllon  of  George  I.  he  loll  his  fellow- 
(hip  ;  but  he  retained  his  chambers  at  St.  John's  college, 
where  he  was  highly  elleemed,  and  Mr.  Prior,  the  celebrated 
poet,  gave  the  profits  of  his  own  fcUowfhip  to  Baker,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  income  which  he  had  fuffered. 
His  correfpondence  with  men  of  learning  was  extenfive  ; 
and  he  was  liberal  in  his  literary  communications  to  thofe 
who  folicited  information  ;  and  particularly  to  bilhop  Burnet, 
who  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  remarks  and  corredlions 
relating  to  his  "  Hillor)'  of  the  Reformation."  Thefe  two 
perfons,  though  very  different  from  each  other  with  regard 
to  their  party  and  principles,  maintained  a  mutual  friendfhip 
and  a  candid  intercourfe,  which  were  honomable  to  both. 
Baker's  private  charafter  was  amiable,  and  he  was  beloved 
and  refpecled  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, July  2d,  1740,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Of  his 
extenfive  colleftions,  he  left  twenty-three  volumes  in  folio, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  to  lord  Oxford,  and  they  now 
compofe  part  of  the  Harleian  colleftion  in  the  Britifli  mu- 
feum.  He  alfo  bequeathed  fifteen  volumes  folio,  of  a  like 
■kind,  to  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  together  witii 
other  MSS.  and  printed  books.      Biog.  Brit. 

"  Mr.  Baker,"  fays  a  late  biographer,  Horatio  Walpole 
earl  of  Orford,  "  lived  and  died  in  charity  with  all  mankind, 
and  was  perhaps  the  fole  inftanceof  a  man,  who  bequeathed 
his  worldly  goods  to  a  fociety  that  ejefted  him,  and  to  the 
minillers  of  a  church  in  which  he  had  loll  preferment." 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Thomas 
Baker,   &c.  by  R.  Mr.fters,  ■l^i^4. 

Bake*,  Henry,  an  ingenious  and -diiigeirt  naturalift,  was 
born  in  London  near  the  clofe  of  the  fcventeenth  or  the  be- 
jfinning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
bookfeller.  This  employment,  if  he  ever  engaged  in  it 
after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticelliip,  he  foon  relin- 
quiflied  ;  and  having  direfted  particular  attention  to  the 
methods  v.hich  might  be  practicable  ar.d  ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  Hammering,  he  engaged  in  teaching  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
fons to  fpeak  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  was  very  fucceff- 
ful.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  his  lite,  he  indulged  a  taltc  for  poe- 
try, and  publilhed,  in  1725  and  1726,  "  Original  Poems, 
feriou-.  and  humorous,"  in  two  parts,  in  which  there  are 
fome  tales  that  refenible  in  wit,  and  alfo  in  licentioufnefs, 
thofe  of  Prior.  He  was  the  author  likewilc  of  "  The  Uni- 
verfe,  a  Poem  intended  to  rcflrain  the  Prije  of  Man,"  fe- 
veral times  reprinted,  and  of  "  An  Invocation  to  Health," 
reprinted  in  his  "  Origir.al  Poems."  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  purlucd  various  branches  of  ftudy  and  ex- 
periment in  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory,  and  devoted  him- 
ielf  more  cfpccially  to  microfcopical  refenr?hcs  and  obferva- 
tions.  In  1740,  he  was  elecled  a  fellov.-  of  the  Antiquarian 
and  Royal  Societies ;  in  both  which  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant. In  1744,  the  Royal  Society  honoured  him  with 
■fir  (jodfrcy  Copley's  medal  in  rccompeuce  of  his  microfco- 
pical difcoveries,  the  cryilallizatious  and  configurations  of 
laline  particles.  Among  various  topics,  on  which  he  com- 
municated papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  have  been  pub- 
liilied  in  their  TranfaClions,  one  was  the  water-jjolype  (fee 
Polype)  ;  and  his  remarks  on  this  curious  animal  were  en- 
larged into  a  fepnrate  treatife,  which  pafied  through  feveral 
editions.  The  moll  important  and  valuable  of  his  obfcrva- 
tions  are  contained  in  his  two  principal  works,  intitled, 
"  The  Microfcope  made  cafy,"  and  "  Employment  for  the 
Microfcope,"  of  which  many  editions  have  been  publidied. 
Mr.  Daker  was  one  of  the  earlielland  mod  zealous  inanbers 
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of  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufaftures, 
and  commerce  ;  and  by  his  extenfive  correfpondence  he  wa« 
eminently  ufeful  in  introducing  into  his  own  country  feveral 
valuable  methods  of  culture.  To  him  we  are  indebted  tor 
the  true  hiftory  of  the  "  Coccus  Polonicns,"  for  the  "  Al- 
pine Strawbery,"  and  for  the  "  Rheum  Palmatum."  After 
the  firll  difcoveries  in  eleftricity,  he  was  one  of  the  firil  who 
announced  to  the  public  the  apprehended  medicinal  efftfts 
that  might  refult  from  the  application  of  it,  and  to  relate 
the  experiments  of  this  kind  which  had  been  made  at  Rome 
and  Bologna.  He  did  not,  however,  efcape  the  ftridlures 
of  critics,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  has  been  faid  of  him,  more 
to  the  diflionour  of  thofe  who  have  thrown  out  this  unjull 
and  invidious  refleAion  than  to  his  difgrace,  that  he  was  a 
philofopher  in  little  things  ;  but  cavillers  of  this  dcfcription 
feem  to  forget  that  the  minute  produ£lions  of  nature  difplay 
the  great  firft  caufe  as  much  as  the  largcll;  ;  and  they  too 
generally  efcape  the  vulgar  eye.  Mr.  Baker,  fays  one  of 
his  biographers,  was  "  an  intelligent,  upright,  benevolent 
man,  much  refpefted  by  thofe  wiio  knew  him  bell.  His 
friends  were  the  friends  of  fcience  and  virtue  ;  and  it  will  be 
always  remcml.ered  by  his  cotemporaries,  that  no  one  was 
more  ready  than  himfelf  to  afTilf  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
converfant,  in  their  various  refearches  and  endeavours  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  lociety. 
After  a  life  induftrioufly  devoted  to  thefe  great  objedls,  he 
died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Strand,  Nov.  25th,  1774.  The 
bulk  of  his  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  his  only  grandfon  ; 
and  he  left  tool,  to  the  Royal  Society  for  an  anatomical 
or  chemical  lecture.      Biog.  Brit. 

Baklr's  Central  Rule,  in  Matljematics.  See  Central 
Rule. 

Baker's  Dozen  I/lirnds,  in  Geograpliy,  a  clufler  of  ifiands 
near  the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon's  bay,  about  N.  lat.  57^^  30'. 
and  W.  long.  81".  to  the  well  of  an  opening  which  goes 
to  the  eaft  and  noith-eall  as  far  as  the  loulh-eail  end  of 
Hudfon's   llraits. 

BAKERSFIELD,  a  newly-fettkd  townlhip  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  formerly  in  Chittenden 
county. 

BAKERSTOWN,  lies  in  Cumberland  county,  and  di- 
ftrici  of  Maine,  containing  1276  inhabitants;  dillant  162 
miles  north-eall  from  Bollon. 

BAKEU,  or  Bacou,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Moldavia,   60  miles  fouth-welL  of  Jafl'y. 

BAKEWELL,  is  an  ancient  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  comity  of  Derby.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  it  is  called 
Eadccantu-jUivn  ;  from  which  circumftance  Mr.  Brav  conjec- 
tures that  a  bath  had  been  ufed  in  this  place  previous  to  the 
year  924,  at  which  time  Edward  the  elder  ordered  a  ilrongly 
f<.)rtified  town  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity.  The  parifli  of 
Bakewell  is  the  moft  extenfive  in  the  county  ;  its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  being  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  upwards  of  eight.  Its  number  of  houfes  is  299, 
and  that  of  inhabitants  141  2.  In  confequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  parifii,  it  has  nine  chapels  of  eafe  befides  the 
church  in  the  town.  The  latter,  fituated  on  an  eminence, 
is  an  ancient  amd  handfome  ftruflure,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs,  with  an  octagonal  tower  in  the  centre,  fupporting  a 
lofty  fpire.  The  architecture  of  this  fabric  combines  a  va- 
riety of  ftyles.  The  plain  Saxon  appears  in  the  nave,  and 
the  arch  of  the  weftern  doorway  is  enriched  with  zigzag 
ornaments  ;  but  the  other  parts  are  built  in  that  ftyle  which 
prevail':d  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Here  are  fome  ancient 
and  curious  monuments.  In  the  church  yard  is  a  Catholic 
Hone  crofs,  whoft  fides  are  ornamented  with  a  rudely  exe- 
cuted 
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cuted  reprefentation  of  the  crucifixion  in  relief,  and  other 
fculntured  figures. 

The  market  was  formerly  held  on  a  Monday,  hut  it  is 
now  kept  on  Fridays.  Near  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  town 
from  AHiford  is  a  large  mill  for  the  carding,  roving,  donb- 
ling,  fpiiining,  and  twilling  of  cotton  ;  in  which  manufac- 
tory from  300  to  350  pcrfons  of  both  fexes  are  conftantly 
employed.  This  mill  was  erected  liy  the  late  fir  Richard 
Arkwright,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  cotton  trade  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Between  the  gritftone  and  linicftone  ibata 
about  Bakewell,  is  a  thick  llratum  of  (liale,  wliich  being  of 
an  argillaceous  nature,  and  retentive  of  moHlure,  renders 
the  pafturage  extremely  good  and  thriving.  Bakewell  is  25 
miles  north  of  Derby,  and  152  miles  north-weft  from  Lon- 
don. About  three  miles  eatl  of  this  town  is  Chalfvjorth,  a 
magnificent  feat  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire.  This  celebra- 
ted manfion  was  creAed  by  William  the  firft  duke  of  De- 
vonfhire, in  the  year  1702.  It  is  built  in  the  Ionic  order, 
witli  a  flat  roof,  furrounded  by  a  balullrade.  Its  form  is 
nearly  a  fquare,  of  about  190  feet,  inclofing  afpacious  qua- 
drangular court,  having  a  fv>untain  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ftatue  of  Orpheus.  Tlie  fronts  which  form  the  quadrangle, 
are  decorated  with  rich  fculptural  reprefentations  of  military 
trophies.  This  manfion  is  fumptuoufiv  furnifhed,  and  embel- 
lilhed  with  carved  ornaments  by  the  celebrated  Gibbons, 
with  painted  walls  and  ceilings,  with  portraits,  alfo  a  col- 
leflion  of  foffib,  &c.  The  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  was  doomed  to  thirteen  years'  captivity  in  the  old 
manfion  at  this  place.  The  park  is  about  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  diverfified  with  much  grand,  pifturefque, 
and  beautiful  fcenery.  The  luattr-ivorks,  which  about  fifty 
or  fixty  years  ago  gave  Chatfworth  great  celebrity,  are  flill 
preferved  near  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth  fides  of  the  lioufe  ; 
iaut  they  attrail  little  attention  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  variety 
of  natural  beauties. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall, 
a  truly  venerable  manfion  belonging  to  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Rutland.  The  high  turrets  and  embattlements  of  this 
houfe,  when  beheld  at  fome  diliance,  give  it  the  refemblance 
of  an  ancient  fortified  caille.  It  confills  of  numerous  apart- 
ments and  offices,  which  furround  two  paved  quadrangular 
courts.  The  moft  ancient  part  is  the  tower  of  the  gateway, 
which  was  probably  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third.  The  gallery  was  eredled  in  the  time  of  queen  EH- 
zabeth  ;  but  the  chapel  was  raifed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  very  fpacious ;  and  the 
doors  were  concealed  behind  the  hangings  of  arras,  which 
mull  have  been  always  lifted  up  for  perfons  to  pafs  in  and 
out.  Haddon  Hall  prefents  perhaps  a  more  complete  fpc- 
cimen  of  the  ancient  Enghlh  baronial  manfion,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  houie  in  tlie  kingdom.  For  a  parti- 
cular dcfcription  of  it  fee  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 

At  a  (hort  diftance  from  Bakewell  is  JJl.ford,  vfhere  are 
fome  confiderahle  marble  works.  Thefe  were  the  firft  of 
the  kind  eftablilhed  in  England,  and  great  quantities  of  black 
and  grey  marble  are  fawtd  and  polifhed.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  machinery,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  water. 
One  part,  called  the  fwecping  mill  from  its  circular  motion, 
will  work  upon,  and  level  a  fet  of  marble  flabs  of  eighty  fu- 
pcrfitial  feet.     Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii. 

Bakewell  Breed,  an  improved  fpecies  of  flieep,  which 
have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Diftileigh.  See 
Sheep. 

BAKHUYSEN.     See  Backhuysen. 

BAKIAN.     See  Bachian. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  of  reducing 
meals  of  any  kind,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  into  bread. 

Vol.  III. 


The  forms  of  baking  among  u«  may  be  reduced  to  two ; 
the  one  for  unleavened,  the  other  for  leavened  bread. 

The  learned  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  time  when 
baking  fii'ft  became  a  particular  profeflion,  and  bakers  were 
introduced.  It  is  generally  agreed  they  had  their  rife  in 
the  Eafi,  and  paffcd  from  Greece  to  Italy  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  about  the  year  of  Rome  583.  Till  which 
time  every  houfewife  was  her  own  baker :  for  the  word 
piflor,  which  xrc  find  in  Roman  authors  before  that  time, 
iignified  a  ptrfon  who  ground  or  pounded  the  ^rain  in  a  mill 
or  mortar  to  prepare  it  for  baking,  as  Varro  obferve?.  Accord- 
ing to  AtheuKus,  the  Cappadocians  were  the  moft  applauded 
bakers,  after  them  the   Lydians,  then  the  Phoenicians. 

To  the  foreign  bakers  brought  into  Rome,  were  added  a 
number  of  frecdmen,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  body,  or, 
as  they  calkd  it,  a  college ;  from  wiiich  neither  they  nor 
their  children  were  allowed  to  withdraw. — They  held  their 
effects  in  common,  and  could  not  difpofe  of  any  part  of 
them.  Each  bake-houfe  had  a  palronus,  who  had  the  fuper- 
inter.dency  thereof;  and  tlicfe  palroni  elefted  one  out  of 
their  number  each  year,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  over 
the  reft,  and  the  care  of  the  college.  Out  of  the  body  of 
the  bakers,  every  now  and  then,  one  was  admitted  among  the 
fenators. 

To  preferve  honour  and  honcfty  in  the  college  of  bakers, 
they  were  exprefsly  prohibited  all  alliance  witn  comedians 
and  gladiators ;  each  had  his  fhop  or  bakehoufo,  and  they 
were  diftributed  into  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  They 
were  excufed  from  guardianfhips  and  other  offices,  which 
might  divert  them  from  their  employment. 

By  our  own  ftatutes,  bakers  are  declared  not  to  be  hand!" 
crafts.  No  man  for  ufing  the  myfteries  or  fciences  of  bak- 
ing, brewing,  furveying,  or  writing,  (liall  be  interpreted  a 
handici-aft.     22  li.  VIII.  cap.  13. 

The  bakers  of  London  make  the  nineteenth  company. 
They  were  incorporated  about  the  year  1307,  and  conjift  of 
a  mafter,  four  wardens,  thirty  aiTiftants,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  on  the  livery,  befides  the  commonalty.     See 

COMPASV. 

The  bakers  of  London  are  iinder  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  A  penalty  is  inflifted  on  bakers 
felling  at  a  higher  price  than  is  fet  by  the  lord  mayor  ;  and 
bakers  are  to  fet  their  marks  on  their  bread.  The  aflize  of 
bread  is  regulated  by  feveral  ftatutes.     See  Bread. 

The  manner  of  baking  at  Otaheite,  and  in  many  ifiand* 
of  the  South  feas,  is  as  follows.  They  make  fire  by  rub- 
bing the  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of 
another,  juft  as  the  carpenters  whet  a  chiCtl  ;  they  then  dig 
a  pit  in  the  ground,  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  two  or 
three  yards  in  circumference  ;  they  pave  the  bottom  of  it 
with  large  pebble  ftones,  which  they  lay  very  fmooth  and 
even,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  it  with  dry  leaves  and  the 
hulks  of  the  cocoa-nut.  When  the  ftones  are  properly- 
heated,  they  take  out  the  embers  and  rake  out  the  allies 
on  every  fide,  then  cover  the  ftones  with  a  layer  of  green 
cocoa-nut  tree  leaves,  and  wrap  up  the  animal  that  is  to  be 
dreffed,  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  If  it  be  a  fmall  hog, 
or  dog,  they  wrap  them  up  whole  ;  if  large,  they  fplit 
them.  When  placed  in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  hot  em- 
bers, and  lay  upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yams  wrapped  up 
in  like  manner  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  Over  thefe 
they  fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  mixing  among 
them  fome  of  the  hot  ftones,  with  more  cocoa-nut  tree 
leaves  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  earth,  fo  that  the  heat  is 
kept  in.  After  a  time  proportioned  to  what  is  drclling, 
the  oven  is  opened,  and  the  me.it  taken  out,  tender,  full  of 
gravy,  and,  as  captain  Wallis  thought,  better  in  every  rt- 
fpett  than  when  it  is  dreffed  any  other  vi-ay.  Having  no 
2  Q  vriTcll 
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vejfels  in  tViefc  iflands  that  cnuld  bear  the  fire,  tlie  inhabit- 
ants  of  them  had  no  idea-  of  hot  water,  or  its  effcds,  and 
thrvefove  always  roaftcd  or  baked  their  meat  in  the  manner 
Ebove  related.'  Havvk.el\vorth'5  Account  of  Voyages  in  the 
Sontlicvn  Hcmifphere,  vol.  i.  p.  4S4.  _     ,   r  ,  • 

Baking  is  ufed  for  the  expoling  a  fubftance,  inclofcd  in 
a  cr'ill,  to  tlie  fire.  See  Dressing  vf  Meixis. 
Baking  Porcelnn.  See  Porcelain. 
BAKON,  in  Geography,  a  large  foreft  of  Hungary, 
near  Vefprin,  where.  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  in  a  battle 
with  his  brother,  was  forfaken  by  his  followers,  and  trampled 
to  death  bv  his  enemies. 

BAKSAiSKAIA,  a  fortrifs  of  RulTnn  Tartai7,  in 
the  tjovernment  of  Caucafus,  on  the  well  fide  of  Jic  Ural ; 
32  miles  north  of  Gnrica. 

B.\KTliGAN,  the  name  of  a  fait  lake  of  Perfia,  about 
fifty  miles  call  of  Shiraz,  which  receives  the  rivers  of  Ka- 
ren and  Bnndamir.  It  is  reprefented  in  the  maps  as  being 
about  40  Britidi  miles  long,  and  lO  broad. 

BAKU,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Shirvan, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fta,  with  a  harbour.  N. 
lat.  40^  25'.   E.  long.  50"  2'.      ■ 

Tlie  bay  of  Baku  is  reckoned  the  fafeft  harbour  of  the 
Cafpian,  becaufe  (liips  may  lie  there  at  anchor  in  feven  fa. 
thorn  water ;  yet  in  foine  places  the  entrance  is  dangerous 
on  account  of  (liallows,  iflands,  and  fand-banks.  Baku,  like 
Derbent,  is  inhabited  by  Perfians,  Tartars,  and  fome  few 
Armenian  merchants.  The  principal  articles  of  export  by 
which  the  traffic  of  this  place  is  chiefly  fupported,  are  the 
naphtha,  and  the  fine  rock-falt,  both  of  which  are  colkaed 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay.  The  inhabitants  indeed  culti- 
vate faftron  and  cotton,  but  not  with  any  confidcrable  ad- 
vantage. The  traJe  of  Baku  is  doubtlefs  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  that  of  Derbent,  though  in  faft  but  very  con- 
fined, and  is  moftiv  carried  on  witli  Shamachy,  whence  it 
gets  filk  and  filk-fiuffs.  -A  Ruffian  conful  ufually  refides 
here. 

BALA,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  miifa,  or  plantain  tree;  called  alfo  the  banana  ^nAJlccidss, 
by  others. 

Bala,  in  Jncient  G^o^raphy,  a  city  of  Pentapolis,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  was  J'tvalloiued  up,  as  the  word  imports, 
when  Lot  quitted  it.  It  is  more  ufually  denominated 
Zohar. 

Bala,  in  Geography,  2,  town  in  the  county  of  Merioneth, 
in  North  Wales,  conlilling  of  one  ftreet,  with  a  high  arti- 
ficial mount,  apparently  the  keep  of  a  fortrefs,  at  the  fouth- 
eall  end  of  it.  It  is  lituated  on  the  eallcrn  extremity  of 
the  fine  lake  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and  whofe  fifh  con- 
tribute largely  towards  the  I'ubfillence  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  fairs  and  markets  are  confiderabk,  and  abundantly  fup- 
phed  with  tlie  produce  of  the  furroundiiig  country,  ai-d 
with  fknnels,  gloves,  ilockings,  &c.  In  the  manufadory 
of  the  latter  articles,  the  iniiabitants  of  the  town  and  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  are  conltantly  employed.  "  Knit- 
ting," obferves  Mr.  Aikin,  "  is  the  general  leifure  work  of 
both  fexes  iu  Wales,  cfpecially  about  Bala  ;  and  it  cannot 
fail  of  giving  ftrangers  a  high  idea  of  the  induftry  of  the 
people,  to  fee  the  men  and  women  going  to  market  with 
burdens  on  their  heads,  while  their  hands  are  employed  in 
working  the  fleeces  of  their  own  (lieep  into  articles  of  drefs, 
coarfe  indeed,  but  equally  warm  and  fcrviceablu  with  the 
more  colUy  and  elaborate  manufadures."  Bala  is  in  the 
parifli  of  Llanycil,  a  village  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 
The  whole  parifh  'H-Uides  a  population  of  2445.  Though 
endowed  with  many  valualjle  privileges,  Bala  cannot  boaft 
of  any  particular  or  elegant  ibuiSures.  It  is  an  incorporated 
town  by  prefcription,  and  the  government  is  veiled  in  two 
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bailiffs  and  a  common  council ;  but  neither  this  nor  any 
other  town  in  the  county  has  ever  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  affiles  ate  kept  here  an^  at  Dolgelly  alter- 
nately. Its  market  is  on  Saturdays,  and  here  are  two  fairs 
annually.  It  is  36  ir.iles  from  Holywell,  and  203  from 
London.  "  The  objccl  beft  worth  notice  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is — 

"  Bala-PW,  or  PimHe-mere,  or  Llyn-tegyd,  which  is  the 
largeil  lake  in  Wales.  Its  length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is 
about  four  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  wideft  part  is  1200 
yards.  The  waur,  liiie  that  of  moft  rocky  lakes,  is  fo 
pure  that  the  moll  delicate  cheniical  tefts  deteded  fcarcely 
any  perceivable  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  The  fouth- 
wtllern  extremity,  where  three  mountain  torrents  fall  into 
the  pool,  is  the  Ihallowell,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of" 
earth  and  ftones  which  are  borne  down  in  flood-time  irom 
the  country  through  which  they  flow  ;  the  gradual  aggre- 
gations have  formed  fevcral  banks  and  low  illands  in  this  end 
of  the  lake,  and  in  confequence  obliged  it  to  encroach  pro- 
portionally on  the  north-eaftern  boundary.  This  tendency 
is  further  increafcd  by  the  prevalence  of  ft.rong  wefterly 
winds,  which  drive  on  the  fnore  a  heavier  furf  than  would 
be  imagined.  When  thcfe  two  caufts  combine,  a  circum- 
ftance  that  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  waters  rife  to  fuch 
an  alarming  height,  as  to  threaten  the  town  of  Bala  with 
an  inundation,  were  it  not  for  a  dyke  that  is  raifed  on  the 
(hore  :  the  water  being  thus  obflirucled  pours  over,  the  road 
at  the  extremity  of  the  mound,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  low  grounds  through  which  the  Dee  flows,  doing  no 
fmall  damage  to  the  rich  and  extenfivc  pallures.  The 
lake  is  well  llockcd  with  excellent  filh,  of  which  the  red 
trout  and  the  gwyniad  are  efteemed  the  moll  delicious. 
Thefe  are  all  caught  by  angling  from  the  fhore,  for  fir  W. 
Wynne,  who  claims  the  property  of  the  whole  pool,  will 
not  allow  any  boats  to  be  kept  on  it."  The  fcenery  round 
this  lake  is  much  admired  for  it,s  diverfified,  wooded,  and 
rocky  cliarafterillics.  Aikin's  Journal  of  a  Tour  througk 
North  Wales,  &c. 

From,  the  bottom  of  this  lake  ifl"nes  the  river  Dee,  which- 
is  faid  to  pafs  through  it  without  mingling  its  waters  with 
thofe  of  the  lake  (fee  Abyssinia)  ;  and  palling  under  a 
romantic  old  bridge,  winds  gently  in  a  wide  and  deep  ftreani 
towards  Corwen  and  Llangollen. 

Bala  is  furrounded  with  mountains,  through  which  various- 
roads  are  formed  towards  Uinafmowthy,  towards  Llan- 
viliing  over  the  Berwin,  and  towards  Llanrwft  in  the  vici- 
nage of  Snowdon. 

15  .'^  LA  AM,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  fon  of '  Beor  or 
Bofor,  a  prophet  or  diviner,  of  the  city  of  Pethor  on  the 
Euphrates.  He  was  lent  for  by  Balak,  king  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  to  cuifc  the  Ifraelit's;  but  he  pronounced  upoii  therrt- 
a  bleffing.  He  was  killed,  together  with  Baiak,  in  a  battle, 
in  which  the  Ifraelites  defeated  the  Midianites,  about  145a 
years  before  Chrill.  Numb,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv..  Deut.  xxiii. 
4.  2Pet.  ii.  15.  Jude,vcrf.  ti.  Rom.ii.  14.  It  has  been  a  fub- 
jeiEl  of  controvcrly,  whether  E.'.iaara  was  a  true  prophet  or 
a  mere  di-iner,  magician,  or  fortune-teller,  hari-Jus,  as  he  is. 
called,  Numb.  xxii.  5,  Oiigcn  fays,  that  his  whole  power 
confilled  in  magic  and  curfing.  Tiieodoret  is  of  opinion 
that  Balaam  did  not  confult  the  Lbrd,  but  tbat  he  was  fu- 
pernaturally  infpired,  and  conftrained  to  fpeak.  againft  his 
own  inclination.  Gyril  fays,  that  he  was  a  magician,  an 
idolater,  and  a  falfe  prophet,  who  fpoke  truth  againll  his 
will;  and  St.  Ambrofe  co-npares  him  to  Caiapha.s,  who  pro- 
phefied  without  being  ?ware  of  the,  import  oi  what  he  faid. 
Jerom  feems  to  have  adopted  the  cpi  ion  of  the  Hebrews; 
vshich-  was,  that-  Balaam  knew  the  true  God,  eredltd 
altars  to  him,  and  that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  though  cor- 
rupted 
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BALADE,  the  name  of  a  harbour  on  the  nortli-weft 
coafl  of  New  Caledonia  ifland,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
formed  by  a  reef  wliieh  runs  par?.llel  to  the  coaft,  at  the 
diftancc  of  three  leagues,  and  near  the  vcfttrn  extremity  of 
the  ifland.     S.  lat.  20=  15'.     E.  lon^j.  1 64°  40'. 

BALiENA,  Whale,  in  Zoolo^.  Wl-slcs  are  a  liibc  of 
cetaceous  creatuies,  which  in  external  ?ppe=rarce,  and  cer- 

-at 

finny  rscci 
acquainted  with 


nipted  tiy  avarice.    Numb.  xxii.  18.    .St.  Auftin  and  other 
commentators  have  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

Maimoiiides  thinks,  that  every  thing  which  happened  to 
Balaam  in  the  way  to  Balak,  was  done  in  a  prophetical  vi- 
fion.  The  abbot  Jerufalem,  and  his  followers',  fuppofe  Ba- 
laam to  have  been  an  egregious  impoflor,  who  had  acquired 
the  rep'.^tation  of  being  a  prophet,  and  made  a  public  traf- 

f,c  of  his  divinaton- art.    AVith  this  view  he  feign,  frequvnt    tain  ha'bi'ts' o'f'lif.:,"  in  thrir  native  c'.  ment,  the  u^ter.  f.em 

coniultat.ons  vv,th  Gcd,  and  dehvers  h,s  own  ideas  for  u-    to  approach  fo  nearly  t«  the  other  k:,:ds  of  the 

vme  oracles.     He  fuppofcs  that  Mofes  mfeUed  the   hillory    that  the  earlier  writers,   who  were  little  acqu.,...u  v>un 

01  Balaan.,  as  an  ep,lode    from  McaV.e  memoirs,  for  the    their  hiffory.  and  pcrhap,  ftill  lef,  with  their  interralfln^C 

p.rpofe  of  obv:at,ng  preffi.g  difficulties  on  the  fuppoht.on    ture.  n,ay  be  furcl/ excuf^d  f-.r  corfigning  them  to  the  trbe 

that  Mo  cs  was  the  ongmal  wnter.    IV.  Gedc'.es,   m  confor-    of  hHies.     To  fay  nothing  of  their  "anatomy,  the  want  of 

tr.rty  to  the  free  fentiments  which  he  had  adopted  with  regard    feet,  which  is  an  obvio-.s  defcft  in  the  whale,  « as  ore  arronr 

to  the  per.tateuch,  declares  ,t  to  be  his  oprnion.  that   this    other  cogent  reafons  for  retaining  it  with  the  latter      Ouf 

hillory  was  written,   not  by  Mofes,  but  by  the  compiler  of    countrymen,   Rav  and  V/ilhurhhy,  both  irch.de  the  whale. 

tne  pentateueh,  from    fuch  traditional   Hones   01    fcraps  of    in   their  fyftems 'of  ichthyology;    Ray,  whofe  nalun-1   ar- 

written  cocuments  as  he  could  fii.d.       ••  Indeed,"  he  adds,    rangement'  of  the  animal  tribe,  deferve,  no  common  praire. 

It  has  all  the  air  of  a  legendary  tale."  divides. his  fi(hes  into  two  principal  feftions.  one  comprcl 

i  he  ftoi7ofBalaanisafsiiasof.enbeenanobjeftof  ridicule    hiding  thofe   vhich  hav;:  lungs   for  refpiraticn,   and  the 

among  Ic.ptics  and  infidels,  1  ne  abbot  Jerufalem  thinks  that    other,  thofe  which  breathe  by  means  of  the  rif's    ard  are 

.  t  was  all  a  ficticn  of  Balaam,   to  fave  himfelf  from  oblo-    truly  fiilie..     The  reafons  he  offers  for  ineludi,:,r  tL  former 

quy,  if  he  fliould    b.efs,    mftead  ot   curfing.lhe   Ifraehtes.    with  the  f.fties  are  thefe  ;  becaufe  the  form  of  th.ir  bodies 

Dr.  Jortin  (bix  Differtations,    Difl.  v.)    fuppofes,  that  Ba-    agrees  with  thofe  of  fifhes;  becaufe  they  are  entirely  naked 

laam  was  a  worfhipperof  the  true  God,  and  a  prieft  tndpro-    or  covered  only  with  a  fmooth  (kin  ;   and  becaufe  thy  live 

phet  of  great  reputation  ;  and  that  he  was  fent  for  by  Balak,    entirely  in   the   water,  and   have  all  the   atlions  of  fifties 

from  a  notion  which  generally  prevailed,  that  priefts  and  pro-    Notv.ithftanding  this,  Linnzus,  whofe  accuracy  of  difcril 

phets  could  fometimes,  by   prayers  and  lacnhccs  duly  and    mination  an   enlightened  polleritv  bid   fair  to  honour  and 

IkilftiUy  applied,  obtain  favours  from   God,  and  that  their    efteem,  has  refiened  them  to  the  Mammalia  triTje  of  animals- 

imprecations  were     "^ "  ■ -  -'  -'  '"^ ""  ......  » 

phet  had  been  accu 

to  receive  tnem  in  \ .,,  v,.  ...  v.^„..w  .-.  ,.,,^  ...g,,,..    ,,,v..    icivli,  as  10  uic accurate auatonmt, or  ir.CelatigaDle  tultcnan 

regard  to  theintereouvfe  between  Balaam  and  his  afs,  he  con-  of  nature, 
jedures  that  it  was  tranfaaed  in  a  trance  or  vifion.  Accord-  The  whale,  noHvithftanding  its  fifli-like  external  appcar- 
iiigly,  he  admits  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  did,  indeed,  come  ance,  and  refidence  in' the  waters,  has  no  other  claim  to  a 
to  oppofe  Balaa.T.  in  the  way,  and  fulTeved  him.felf  tobefeen  place  among  filhcs;  for  its  internal  anatomy  is  prtcifcly  the 
by  thebeaft,  but  not  by  thecrophet ;  that  the  bcaft  was  ter-  fame  as  that  of  the  terreftrial  animals,  and  of  the  quadruped 
ritied,  and  Balaam  fmote  it,  aJndiir.m.ediately  fell  into  a  trance  tribe  in  particular.  Such  is  the  opinion  advanced  by  that 
orextacy;  and  in  thatftateof  vH'ion,  converfed  with  the  beaft    firft  of  naturalifts,  Linn^us  ;   and  fuch  is  the       '   ' 


Obtain  favours  trom   L,od,  and  that  their  elteem,  has  referred  them  to  the  mammalia  trilie  of  animals- 

:   efficacious.      He  conceives  that  the  pro-  a  reference  extremely  juft,  but  the  propriety  of  which  will 

uftom.ed  to  revelations,  and  that  he  ufed  not  appear  fo  obvious  at  the  firft  g1ance"to  t!ie  rurfory  ob- 

viCons,  or  in  e^eams  of  the  night.    With  fervcr,  as  to  the  accurate  auatomift,  or  indefatigable  hiacrian 


firil,  and  then  with  the  angel.  The  angel  prefented  thefe  ob- 
jecls  to  his  imagination,  as  ftrongly  as  if  they  had  been  before 
his  eyes  ;  fo  that  this  was  ftill  a  miraculous  or  preternatural 
operation.  Dr.  Geddes fays,  that  to  liim  the;e appears  nothing 
ftrange  in  the  ftory  of  the  afs,  but  the  manner  of  telling  it ; 
and  it  ceafes  to  be  wonderful,  when  we  recoUeft  the  onental 
mode  of  narrating.  Balaam  is  riding  on  his  afs  on  as  yet 
a  doubtful  errand  ;  the  afs  ftartles  at  fomething,  and  turns 
afide  from  the  way ;  thrufts  his  mafter's  legs  againll  a  wall, 
and  at  leng-th  falls  down  under  him.      All  this  he  takes  for 


'  opinion  con- 
firmed by  the  remarks  of  that  able  anatomift  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter.  In  a  paper  prefented  on  the  anatomy  of  whales, 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  few  vears  ago  by  the 
latter,  it  is  obferved,  that  this  order  of  animals  has  nothing 
peculiar  to  fifh,  except  living  in  the  fame  element,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  fame  powers  of  piogrefiive  motion,  as 
thofe  fifh  which  are  intended  to  move  with  a  confiderable 
velocity.  Although  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  they  belong 
to  the  fame  clafs  as  quadrupeds;  breathing  air,  being  fur- 
nillied  with  lungs,  and  all  other  parts  peculiar  to  the  econo- 
a  bad  omen,  and  a  fign  that  his  journey  is  not  agreeable  to  my  of  that  clafs,  and  having  warm  blood.  The  prcjeftfng 
God.  God  is  thence  conceived  to"  be  angry  with  him,  and  part,  or  tail,  contains  the  power  that  produces  progreffive 
an  imaglnai-y  dialogue  enfues  between  God  and  Balaam,  as  motion,  and  moves  the  broad  terminat'on,  the  motion  of 
had  before  been  fuppofed  to  be  held  between  Balaam  and  his  which  is  finiilar  to  that  of  an  oar  in  fculling  a  boat;  it  fuper- 
afs.     Geddes's  Crit.  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  fedes  the  nccefilty  of  poflerior  extremities,  and   allows  of 

BALAAMITES,  in  Ecdefiajlkal  H'ljlory,  the  name  of  the  proper  fliape  for  fwimming.  The  tail  is  flattened  hori- 
a  fedl  in  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity,  of  the  fame  import  in  zontally,  which  is  contrary  to  that  of  fi(h  ;  this  pcfition  of 
the  Hebrew  language  with  Nicolaitans  in  the  Greek.  See  tail  giving  the  diieflion  to  the  animr.l  in  the  progrefTivc  mo- 
NicoLAiTANS.  tion  of  the  body.     The  two  lateral  fins,  which  are  analogous 

BALABAC,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Philippine,  or  to  the  anterior  extremities  in  the  qu.-?druped,  arc  corrironly 
rather  Bornean  iflands,  between  Borneo  and  Palawa,   near    fmall,  var)-ing  however  in  fize,  and  feem  to  fervc  as  a  kind 
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of  oars.  The  element  in  which  they  live  renders  fome  parts, 
which  are  of  importance  in  other  an'mals,  ufelefs  to  them  ; 
gives  to  fomc  parts  a  different  adion,  and  renders  others  of 
lefs  account.  The  lar)-nx,  fize  of  the  trachea,  and  number 
of  ribs  differ  exceedingly.  The  coecum  is  only  found  ia 
fome  of  them.  The  teeth  in  fome  are  wanting.  The  blow- 
BALAD,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Diarbckir,  holes  are  two  in  number  in  many ;  in  others  only  one. 
twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Moful.  The  bonet  alone,  in  many  animals,  when  properly  united 
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the  fouth-weftern  point  of  the  latter  ifland.     N.  lat. 
E.long.  117°  30'. 

BALABEA,  an  ifland  near  the  north-weft  end  of  New 
Caledonia.     S.lat.  20°7'.   E.long.  164°  22'. 

BALABOLA.     See  Bolebola. 

BALACHNA.     See  Balakhna. 
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into  what  is  called  the  fkekton,  give  the  geneml  (liape  ami 
characler  of  the  animal.  Thus  a  quadruped  is  diftingir.fiitd 
from  a  bird,  and  even  one  quadruped  from  another;  it  only 
requirincj  a  fkin  to  be  thrown  over  the  (keleton  to  make  the 
fpecies  known.  But  this  is  not  fo  decidedly  the  cafe  in  this 
order  of  animals,  for  the  (Iteleton  in  them  does  not  give  the 
true  (hape.  Animmenfe  head,  afmall  neck,  few  ribs,  and  in 
many  a  (liort  fternum,  and  no  pelvis,  with  a  long  fpine,  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  require  more  than  a  flcin  being  laid  over 
them  in  order  to  give  the  regular  and  charafterillic  form  of 
the  animal.  The  ftruilure  of  the  bones  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds;  they  are  compofcd  of  an  animal 
fubftance,  and  an  earth  that  is  not  animal;  they  are^  Icfs 
compaft  than  thofe  of  quadrupeds  that  are  fimilar  to  them. 
From  thefe  and  other  obfervations  we  may  infer,  that  the 
ftrufture,  formation,  arrangement,  and  union  of  the  bones, 
which  compofe  the  forms  of  parts  in  this  order  of  animals, 
are  much  upon  the  fame  principle  as  in  quadrupec's.  The 
fiefh  and  mufcles  of  this  order  of  animals  are  red,  rclembling 
thofe  of  quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  more  like  thofe  of  the  bull 
or  horfe  than  any  other  animal. 

The  Linnsan  definition  of  the  mammalia  clafs,  having  a 
heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  and  the  blood 
warm  and  red,  applies  mod  ftri£lly  to  the  whale.  "  The 
lieart,"  Mr.  Hunter  fays,  "  is  inclofed  in  its  pericardium, 
which  is  attached  by  a  broad  furface  to  the  diaphragm,  as 
in  the  human  body.  It  is  compofed  of  four  cavities,  two 
auricles,  and  two  ventricles;  it  is  more  flat  than  in  the  qua- 
druped ,  and  adapted  to  the  ftiapc  of  the  cheft.  The  auricles 
have  more  fafciculi,  and  thefe  pafs  more  acrofs  the  cavity 
from  fide  to  fide,  than  in  many  other  animals;  befides  being 
veiy  mufcular,  they  are  very  elaftic,  for  being  ftretched  they 
contraft  again  very  confiderably.  There  is  nothing  uncom- 
niou  or  particular  in  the  ftruAure  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
valves  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  that  of  the  arteries."  In  their 
amours  and  mode  of  producing  their  young,  the  whales  agree 
with  other  creatures  of  the  mammalia  tribe;  and  like  them 
thev  have  teats,  and  fuckle  them. 

The  balxna  genus  is  diftinguiflied,  according  to  Linnsus, 
by  having  horny  laminx  in  the  fuperior  jaw  inllead  of  teeth, 
and  a  double  refplratory  orifice  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head.  By  thefe  charafters  the  t-.jue  whales  may  be  diftni- 
guifhed  from  the  other  genera  of  cetaceous  animals,  as  the 
monodon,  phyfeter,  and  delphinus.  The  hiftory  of  the 
whales  will  be  confidered  under  the  refpeftive  fpecies,  of 
which  Linnausand  Gmelin  defcribe  the  following  :  Mysti- 
CETUS  (common  whale),  Physalus  {fin-fifh),  Boops  (pike- 
headed  whale  ),GiBBOSA(bunchedwhaie),MuscuL'js(round 
lipped  whale),  and  Rostrata  (beaked  whale).  The  French 
tiatiualifls  dlftinguiih  two  other  fpecies;  Vircy  fpeaks  of  la 
baleine  Franche,  or  balelne  de  Groenlartd  (B.  myflicetus 
Jjinn.),  le  nord  caper,  or  baleine  d'-Irlande  (balaena  glacialls 
Bonn.),  le  gibbar,  or  finn-f.fch  (fin-fifh  Eng.  and  balxna 
phyfalus  Linn.),  la  baleine  tampon  (balsna  nodofa  Bonn.), 
la  Jubarte  (bahena  boops  Lmn.),  le  rorqual  (balaena  mufcu- 
lus  Linn.),  and  la  baleine  a  bee  (balaena  roftrata  Linn.) 

In  ciin:luding  thefe  remarks  on  the  whale  tribe,  v.e  c:innot 
avoid  adverting  to  the  Britifll  Zoology  of  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
which  thefe  and  the  other  cetaceous  animals  fou::d  on  our 
coafts  are  admitted  under  the  title  of  cetaceous  fiihes;  he 
foU'WS  the  arrangement  propofed  by  Ray,  and  feims  to  ob- 
jcft  chiefly  to  that  of  Linnsus,  becaufe  "  to  have  prcfervcd 
the  chain  of  beings  entire,"  he  fays,  Linnseus  •'  Oiould  have 
made  the  genus  of  phocae,  or  feals,  and  that  of  tricl;ecus  or 
manati,  immediately  precede  the  whale,  thofe  being  the  links 
that  tonne  ft  the  mammalia  or  quadrupeds  with  the  fi(h;  for 
the  fe.d  is,  in  refpeft  to  its  legs,  the  moll  imperfeft  of  the 
furmer  clafs,  and  in  the  manati  the  hiad  feet  codefee,  aifum* 
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ing  the  form  of  a  broad  horizcmtal  tail."    Brit.  Zool.  vol.  iif. 

M.  Bloch  excludes  the  whales,  and  other  cetaceous  crea- 
tures, except  the  marfoin  or  porpolfe,  from  his  work  on 
fi'.hes;  but  thefe  are  Included  in  one  of  liie  fmaller  editions  of 
the  work,  in  the  "  feventh  clafs,  les  cctacees."  In  a  prefatory 
note  we  are  informed,  however,  that  Linnseus  places  theie  at 
the  coiicl'.ifion  of  the  mammalia,  immediatelv  after  the  hog- 
tribe;  but  as  It  nvglit  be  agreeable  to  give  the  entire  clafs  in 
which  the  largelt  animals  vvh'cli  nature  produces  are  arranged, 
the  omiffion  of  Bloch  Is  fupplied  from  Duhamel,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Anderfon,  Bonaterre,  Arttdi,  Ray,  and  Belon. 

BALiENAE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  Echin- 
ORHYNCHUS,  that  infefts  the  intellines  of  the  whale.  Phips. 
It.   Gmelin. 

BAL/tNARIS,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Lepas,  hav- 
ing a  fubc'.niic  fhell,  with  fix  elevated  rugofe  four-parted 
lobes,  and  a  membranaceous  bldentated  operculum.  Miiil. 
Found  adhei  ing  to  the  pectoral  fins  and  wrinkles  of  balsena 
boops,  or  pike-headed  whale. 

BALy?iNARUM,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phalan. 
GIUM  {Pycr.igonum  Fabr.),  with  two  feelers  and  an  ovate 
body.  Gmel.  This  is  phalangium  littorale  of  Strocmfundm.j 
pediculus  ceti,  Bafter ;  pycnogonum  littorale  Fabr.  fn. 
Groenl. ;  and  acarus  marinus  feu  polygonopus  of  Pallas. 
Inhabits  European  feas,  lurking  under  ftoues.  Back  red; 
fucker  advanced,  ftraight,  obtule  at  the  end,  with  a  round 
perforation;  feelers  about  as  long  as  the  fucker,  and  inferted 
near  Its  bafe. 

BALAGANSKOI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on 
the  Angara,  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Irkutflt.  N.lat.  53°  45'. 
E.  long.  103°  i-i-'. 

BALAGAT,  or  Balla-Gaut,  a  province  of  the 
Deccan,  in  tha  Indian  peninfula.  It  is  a  traft  naturally  very 
ftrong,  particularly  on  the  weft  fide  towards  the  fea,  where 
a  ftupendous  wall  of  mountains,  called  the  Gauts,  riles 
abruptly  from  the  law  country,  called  the  Concan,  or 
Cockun,  fupporting,  in  the  nature  of  a  terrace,  a  vaft  extent 
of  fertile  and  populous  plain?,  which  are  fo  much  elevated, 
as  to  render  the  air  cool  and  pltaiant.  This  elevated  traft 
is  continued  not  only  through  the  Mahratta  territories,  but 
extends  through  the  peninfula  to  the  fouthern  extreme  of 
Myfore,  and  Is  named  Balla-Gaut,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent; meaning  literally  the  Higher  or  Upper  Gauts;  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  the  countries  lying  above  or  beloiu  the 
Gauts.  In  the  peninfula,  it  is  applied  in  contradillinftion 
to  Payen-Gaut,  or  the  Loiver  Gauts;  but  in  the  Dcccan,  it 
appears  to  be  ufed  only  as  a  proper  name,  and  not  as  a  cor- 
relative; as  we  have  never  heard  of  the  Deccan  Payen-Gaut. 
Rennell's  Mem.  Introd.  p.  127. 

As  a  province,  it  was  formerly  the  largeil  of  the  three 
which  compofed  the  northern  Deccan,  bounded  on  tiie  north 
by  C.mdilh  and-Berar;  on  the  eaft  by  Tcllinga  ;  on  the  well 
by  Baglana  and  part  of  Guzerat ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Vifia- 
pore.  This  province,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
guls, affumcd  the  nameof  Dowlatabad,  from  its  former  capi- 
tal. It  is  a  fruitful  pleafant  country,  abounding  with  cotton 
and  fugar.     Its  chief  city  is  Aurungabad. 

BALAGUER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  featcd 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Segra,  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill.     N.lat.  41"^  38'.  E. long.  0°  48'. 

BALAKEF,  a  diftricl  of  the  government  of  Saratof,  in 
Ruffia,  on  the  river  Khoper. 

BALAKHNA,  or  Balachna,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  a 
dlftrlft  of  the  fame  name,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  diltrifts 
of  Nelhnei  Novogorod,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Volga. 
The  town  was  built  in  1536,  and  contains  767  timber 
houfes,  and  1489  inhabitants.  It  trades  to  St.  Pcterfburg  t 
tranfports  and  fait,  conitrufts  filhing-boats.      It  has  one 
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monaftery,  five  brick,  and  ten  timber  cliurcbej.    N.  lat.  56' 
30'.    E.  long.  45°  5'. 

BALAKLAVA,  a  fifhing  town  of  Crim  T.ntary,  or 
Taurida,  containing  about  200  houfcs,  and  fcatcd  on  a  bay  of 
tiie  Black  or  Euxine  fea,  in  N.  lat.  44°  35'.  E.lonsr  33°  14'. 
The  bay  forms  a  harbour;  which,  in  the  imjieiial  proclama- 
tion declaring  Theodofia  and  Eupatoria  free  ports,  is  de- 
barred from,  navigation. 

BALAKZEL,  in  Ornilholo^y,  the  TurkiOi  name  of  the 
heron. 

BALALAIKA,  in  Ma/ic,  a  mufical  inRrument  of  the 
bandour  kind,  of  very  ancient  Sclavonian  origin;  it  is  in 
common  ufe  both  with  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars;  according 
to  Niebuhr,  it  is  alfo  frequent  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
body  of  it  is  an  oblong  femicircle,  about  a  fpan  in  length, 
with  a  neck  or  finger-board  of  f  ur  fpans.  It  is  played  on 
with  the  fingers  like  the  bandour  or  guitar;  but  has  only 
two  wires,  one  of  which  gives  a  monotonous  bafs,  and  by 
the  other  the  piece  is  produced.  Under  the  touch  of  able 
lingers,  accompanied  by  a  good  voice,  it  founds  agreeably 
enough ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  unfrequently  feai  in  the 
hands  of  people  of  fafiiion. 

BALAMBANGAN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Eallern  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  northern  point  of  Borneo, 
between  this  ifland  and  Palajia,  remarkable  for  a  fettlement 
attempted  by  the  Englifh  in  1773  ;  but  evacuated  either  on 
account  of  the  unhealthy  climate,  or  of  a  Dutch  invafion. 
N.  lat.  7°  10'.   E.long.  117°. 

BALAMBUAN,  or  Palambuan,  the  name  of  a  diftrift 
or  territory  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  which 
produces  pepper,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  fruit  in 
great  plenty,  and  which  abounds  with  paflures  that  feed  a 
great  number  of  horfes,  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  oxen.  The 
capital,  which  is  a  ftrong  trading  town,  is  of  the  fame  name. 
S.lat.  7°  10'.  E.long.  115°  30'. 

Balambuan  Ckarmel.      See  Balli. 

BALAMIUS,  Ferdinand,  in  Biography,  born  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  accomplifhments  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  his  Ikill  in  the  Greek  language,  than  for  his  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  was  greatly  elleemcd  by  pope  Leo  X. 
to  whom  he  was  phyfician.  He  publifhed  in  1556,  at  Lyons, 
<'  De  cibis  boni  et  mali  fucci,"  tranflated  from  the  works  of 
Galen;  alfo  "Galeni  liber  de  offibus,  ad  Tyrones;"  8vo.  re- 
publifhed  at  Frankfort,  in  fol.  with  obfervations  by  Gafpar 
Hoffman,  16^0.  The  above  are  inferted  in  the  edition  of 
Galen's  works,  pubhiTied  by  the  Juntas,  1586,  fol.  Since 
his  death  the  following  was  printed  at  Roftoch  :  "  De  op- 
tima corporis  noilri  conilitutionc  ;"  "  Debona  valc-tudinc;" 
"  De  hyrudinibus,  cucurbitula,  &c."  1636,  8vo.  Haller 
Bib.  MeJ.  Praft.     Eloy  Did.  Hift. 

BALAM  PULL  I,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  tree  whofe  fruit  is  the  tamarind  of  the 
fhops. 

BALANCE,   or  Ballance,  Libra,   in  Mechanics,  one 
of  the  feven  fimple  powers,  or  rather  a  fpecies  of  that  me 
chanical  power  called  the  lever,  ufed  principally  for  deter- 
mining  the   equality  or  difference  of  weights  in   heavy  bo- 
dies, and  confequently  their  maffes  or  quantities  of  matter. 

The  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  ancient  and  modern. 
The  ancient  or  Roman,  called  dMoJlaUra  Roniana,  or  fteel- 
yard,  confifts  of  a  lever  or  beam,  moveable  on  a  centre,  and 
fufpendcd  near  one  of  its  extremes;  on  one  fide  the  centre 
are  applied  the  bodies  to  be  weighed,  and  their  weight  is 
eftimated  by  the  divifion  marked  on  the  beam,  on  the  other 
fide,  where  a  weight  moveable  along  it  keeps  the  balance 
in  equillbrio.     See  Steel-Yard. 

The  modern  balance,  now  ordinarily  in  ufe,  coniilh  of  a 
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lever,  or  beam,  fufpended  exactly  by  the  middle  ;  to  the  exi 
tremes  whereof  are  hung  fcales  or  bafons. 

In  each  cafe,  the  beam  h  called  the  jugum,  and  the  two 
moieties  thereof  on  each  fide  the  axis,  the  hrachia,  or  ai-mji 
and  the  handle  whereby  it  is  held,  trulina;  the  line  oa 
which  the  beam  turns,  or  which  divides  its  brachia,  is  called 
the  nxis ;  and  when  conlidercd  with  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  bracliia,  is  efteemcd  but  a  point,  and  called  the  cenln  of 
the  balance ;  and  the  places  where  the  weights  arc  applied, 
the  points  offufpcnjiou,  or  applicnticn. — That  flendcr  part  per- 
pendicular to  the  ji'giim,  by  which  either  the  cqui.'.hrium,  or 
preponderancy  of 'bodies  is  indicated,  is  called  the  tongue  of 
the  balance. 

In  the  Roman  balance,  therefore,  the  weight  ufed  for  a 
counterbalance  is  the  fame,  but  tlie  points  of  application  are 
various;  in  the  common  balance,  the  counterpoife  is  various, 
and  the  point  of  application  the  fame. 

The  principle  on  which  each  is  founded  is  the  fame,  and 
may  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

Balance,  Dodrine  nf  the. — The  beam  AB  {Plate  Me- 
chanics, fg.  R.)  the  principal  part  of  the  balance,  is  a  lever  of 
the  firfl;  kind,  which,  inilcad  of  refting  on  a  fulcrum  at  C,  its 
centre  of  motion,  is  fufpendcd  by  fomewhat  fattened  to  the 
centre  C  :  fo  that  the  mechanifm  of  the  balance  depends  on 
the  fame  theorem  as  that  of  the  les'er. 

Hence,  as  the  known  weight  is  to  the  unknown,  fo  is  the 
diftance  of  the  unknown  weight  from  the  centre  of  motion 
to  the  dillance  of  the  known  weight,  where  the  two  weights 
will  counterpoife  eacli  other;  confi-quently,  the  known 
weights  (hew  the  quantity  of  the  unknown. 

Or  thus:  the  adion  of  a  weight  to  move  a  balance  is  by 
fo  much  greater,  as  the  point  preTed  by  the  weight  is  more 
diltant  from  the  centre  of  the  balance  ;  and  that  action  fol- 
lows the  proportion  of  the  dillance  of  the  faid  point  from 
that  centre.  When  the  balance  moves  about  its  centre,  th« 
poi;  t  B  dcfcribes  the  arch  Vib  (fig.C).^;  whilft  the  point 
A  cefcribes  the  arch  Ka,  which  is  the  largell  of  the  two; 
therefore  in  the  motion  of  the  balance,  the  action  of  the 
fame  weight  is  d  fl^erent,  according  to  the  point  to  which  it 
is  applied;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fpace 
gone  through  by  the  point  at  A  is  as  h.a,  and  at  B  as  B^, 
but  thofe  arches  are  to  one  another  as  CA,  CB. 

Balance,  Varieties  in  the  Application  of  the. —  If  the  brachia 
of  a  balance  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  ounce  applied 
to  the  ninth  divifion  from  the  centre,  will  ctjuiponderate  with 
three  ounces  at  the  third;  and  two  ounces  at  the  Cxth  divi- 
fion aifl  as  ftrongly  as  three  at  the  fourth,  &c. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  nftion  of  a  power  to  move  a  ba- 
lance is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  t!ie  power  itfclf,  and  its 
diftance  fr(!m  the  centre;  for  that  dillance  is  as  the  fnace 
gone  ti'.rough  in  the  motion  of  the  balance. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  weight  equally  prtfles 
the  point  of  fufpcnfion  at  whatever  height  it  hangs  from  it, 
and  in  the'fame  manner  as  if  it  was  fixed  at  the  very  point; 
for  the  weight  at  all  heights  equally  llrctches  the  cord  by 
which  it  hangs. 

A  balance  is  faid  to  be  in  equillbrio,  when  the  aflicn; 
of  the  weights  upon  the  brachia  to  move  the  balance  are 
equal,  fo  as  mutually  to  dellroy  each  other.  When  a  ba- 
lance is  in  equihbrio,  the  weights  on  each  fide  are  faid 
to  equiponderate  :  unequal  weights  may  alfo  equiponde- 
rate ;  but  then  the  dillances  from  the  centre  mull  be  re- 
ciprocally as  the  weights.  In  which  cafe,  if  each  weight 
be  multiplied  by  its  dillance,  the  products  will  be  equal  j 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  llecl-yard,  which  fee. 

Thus  in  a  balance  whofe  brachia  are  TC17  unequal,  a 
fcale  hanging  at  the  (horteft,  and  the  longcll  divided  in- 
to equal  pans  :    if  fuch  a  weight  be  apphed  to  it,  as  at 
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the  Crft  divifion  fhall  equiponderate  with  one  ounce  in 
the  fcale ;  and  llie  body  to  be  weighed  be  put  in  the 
fcale,  and  the  above  mtn1.io;.td  weight  be  moved  along 
the  longed  brachium,  till  the  eqnillbiium  be  found  ;  the 
number  of  divifions  between  the  body  and  the  centre  fliews 
the  number  of  oiificcs  tliat  the  body  weighs,  and  the 
fubdivifions  the  parts  of  an  ounce.  On  the  fame  princi- 
ple alfo  is  founded  the  Jecei'.Jul  balance,  which  cheats  by 
the  inequality  of  the  brachia  :  for  inftance,  take  two  fcales 
of  unequal  weights,  in  the  proportion  cf  9  to  10,  and 
one  of  them  at  the  tenth  divifion  of  the  balance  above 
dcfcribed,  and  another  at  the  ninth  d-vifion,  fo  that  there 
may  be  an  equilibrium  ;  if  then  you  take  any  weights, 
.which  are  to  one  anothtr  as  9  to  10,  and  put  the  firft 
in  the  firll  fcale,  and  the  fecond  in  the  other  fcale,  they 
will  equiponderate. 

But  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  deceit  of  a  falfe  balance  by 
changing  the  weights  thiit  are  in  eqiiihbrio  to  the  contrary 
fcales ;  and  thus  the  owner  of  the  balance  mull  either  con- 
fefs  the  fraud,  or  add  to  the  commodity  fold  by  means  of 
fuch  a  balance,  not  only  the  quantity  by  which  it  was  defiei- 
ent,  but  alfo  as  much  as  he  intended  to  gain  by  the  fraud, 
and  a  fraAion  of  that  added  weight  proportional  to  tlie  ine- 
quality of  the  arms  of  the  balance.  In  tliis  ca(e,  the  buyer, 
inftead  of  C)\\,  offered  to  him  fo;-  lotb  his  due,  will  have  by 
changing  the  fcales,  iii  pounds.     For  9  :  10  ::  10  :  1 1^- 

Several  weights,  hanging  at  feveral  dillances  on  one  fide, 
.may  equiponderate  with  a  lingle  weight  on  the  other  fide  : 
to  do  this  it  is  required,  that  the  produdt  of  that  weight,  by 
its  diftance  from  the  centre,  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  pro- 
duels  of  all  tiie  other  weights,  each  being  multiplied  by  its 
diftance  from  the  centre. 

To  demonftrate  which,  hang  three  weights  of  an  ounce 
each,  at  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  divifions  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  they  will  equiponderate  with  the  weight  of  one  fin- 
gle  ounce  applied  to  the  tenth  divifion  of  the  other  brachium  ; 
and  the  weight  of  one  ounce  at  the  fixth  divifion,  and 
another  of  three  ounces  at  the  fourth  divifion  will  equi- 
ponderate with  a  weight  of  two  ounces  on  the  other  lide 
at  the  ninth  divifion. 

Several  weights  unequal  in  number  on  either  fide,  may 

equiponderate :  in  this  cafe  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied 

-by  its  diftance  from  the  centre,  the  funis  of  the  products 

cn  either  fide  will  be  equal ;  and  if  thofe  fums  be  equal, 

there  will  be  an  equ'dibrium. 

To  prove  which,  hang  on  a  weight  of  two  ounces  at  the 
fifth  divifion,  and  two  others,  each  of  one  ounce,  at  the  fe- 
cond and  fevcnth  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  hang  two  weights, 
each  alfo  of  one  ounce,  -at  the  ninth  and  tenth  divifions; 
and  thcfe  tvio  will  equiponderate  with  thofe  three.  A  ba- 
lance of  this  kind,  the  arms  of  which  are  equally  divided, 
has  been  fometimes  called  an  anthmctlcal  balance ;  becaufe 
the  arithmetical  operations  of  addition,  fubtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  the  rule  of  three,  may  be  cafily  performed  by  it. 

E.  g.  To  add  i\\e.  numbers  2,  3,  and  7;  apply  an  ounce 
weight  at  the  fecond  divifion,  and  another  on  the  fame  arm 
at  the  third,  and  another  at  ttiefeventh,  then  take  an  ounce 
weight,  and  move  it  along  the  other  arm,  till  the  beam  is  in 
cquilibrio,  which  will  be  at  the  twelfth  divifion;  fo  that 
2+3  +  7  =  12. 

To  fubtraU  5  from  I  2  ;  hang  an  ounce  w  eight  at  one  end 
of  the  arm  at  i  z  inches,  and  another  at  the  other  end  at  5 ; 
then  move  a  third  ounce  weight  along  the  arm  till  the  equi- 
librium is  reftored,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the  feventh  divi- 
ifion,  which  gives  12  —  5  =  7. 

To  multiply  4  by  3  ;  fufpend  a  four  ounce  weight  at  the 
■sJiird  divifion  on  one  arm,  and  move  an  ounce  weight  on  the 


other,  till  the  beam  be  in  equilibrio,  and  it  will  mark  out 
I2=4V3. 

Tp  div'idc  12  by  4;  fufpend  an  ounce  at  the  twelfth  divi« 
fion,  and  move  a  four  ounce  weight  on  the  other  arm,  till 
there  is  an  equilibrium,  a"d  it  will  be  found  at  the  quotient 
3=;\j^.  s'Gravefaiide.  Phyfices  Elem.  Math.  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

To  the  juftnefs  of  a  balance  it  is  required,  that  the  points 
of  fufpeiifion  be  cxadlly  in  the  fame  line  as  the  centre  of 
the  balance;  that  they  be  precifely  equidltlant  from  that 
ce:.tre  on  cither  fide  ;  that  the  brachia  be  as  long  as  conve- 
niently they  may,  in  relation  to  their  thick  nefs,  and  the 
weight  which  they  are  intended  to  fupport;  that  there  be 
as  little  fricli.;ii  as  pofQble  in  the  motion  of  the  beam  and 
fcales;  and  lallly,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
be  placed  a  little  below  the  centre  of  motion. 

We  (lull  here  add  fome  further  obfervp.tions,  which  may 
ferve  to  iUuftrate  thefe  properties  of  a  good  balance,  and 
which  deftrve  attention  in  the  conftruClion  of  this  inftrument 
for  purpofes  that  require  peculiar  accuracy.  The  balance 
is  properly  a  lever,  wliofe  axis  of  motion  is  formed  with  an 
edge  like  that  of  a  knife,  and  the  two  dilhes  or  fcales  at  its 
extremities  are  hung  upon  edges  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
are  firft  made  lliavp,  and  then  rounded  with  a  fine  hone,  or 
a  piece  of  butf  leather.  On  the  regular  form  of  this 
rounded  part  the  excellence  of  the  inftrument  very  much 
depends.  When  the  lever,  or  beam  of  the  balance,  is 
cotifidered  as  a  mere  line,  the  two  outer  edges  are  called 
p.ointsof  fufpenfio!!,  and  theinnerthe  fulcrum.  The  points  of 
fulpenfion  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
fulcrum,  and  to  be  prelfed  with  equal  weights  when  loaded. 
I.  If  the  fulcrum -be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam,  and  the  three  edges  be  all  in  the  fame  right  line,  the 
beam  of  the  balance  will  have  no  tendency  to  one  potitiou 
more  than  another,  but  will  reft  in  any  pofition  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  whether  the  fcales  be  on  or  off,  empty  or 
loaded.  2.  If  the  centre  of  grajity  of  the  beam,  when  le- 
vel, be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will  overfet  by  the 
fn.allert  action;  that  is,  the  end  which  is  loweft  will  defccnd; 
and  it  will  do  this  with  the  greater  velocity,  in  proportion 
as  the  center  of  gravity  is  higher,  and  the  points  of  iufpen- 
fion  are  lefs  loaded.  3.  But  if  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
beam  be  immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will  not 
reft  in  any  pofition  but  when  level ;  and,  if  difturbed  from 
that  pofition,  and  then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and  at 
laft  come  to  reft  in  an  horizontal  pofition.  Its  vibrations 
Will  be  quicker,  and  its  horizontal  tendency  ftrongei",  the 
lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  lefs  the  weight  upon  the 
points  of  fufpenfion.  4.  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line 
joining  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  and  thefe  be  loaded,  the 
beam  will  overfet,  unlefs  prevented  by  the  weight  of  the 
beam  tending  to  produce  an  horizontal  pofition,  as  in  the 
third  cafe.  In  this  laft  cafe  fmall  weights  will  equilibrate, 
as  in  the  laft  cafe  ;  a  certain  exaft  weight  will  reft  in  any  po- 
fition of  tiie  beam,  as  in  the  firft  cafe ;  and  all  greater  weights 
will  caufe  the  beam  to  overfet,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe.  Mo- 
ney fcales  are  often  made  this  way,  and  will  overfet  with  any 
confiderablc  load.  5.  If  the  fulcrum  be  above  the  line 
joining  the  points  cf  fufpenfion,  the  beam  will  come  to  the 
horizontal  pofition,  unlefs  prevented  by  its  own  weight,  as 
in  the  fecond  cafe.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  be  nearly  in 
the  fulcrum,  all  the  vibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  be 
made  in  times  nearly  equal,  unlefs  the  weights  be  very  fmall, 
when  they  will  be  flower.  The  vibrations  of  balances  are 
quicker,  and  tiie  horizontal  tendency  ftronger,  the  higher 
the  fulcrum.  When  the  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion  C, 
(fee _/^'.  10.)  is  in  the  right  line  joining  the  centres  of  fuf- 
penfion, it  is  evident  that  the  equilibrium  of  equal  weights, 
e.  g.  Pand  W,  will  obtain  in  every  pofition ;  for  the  perpen- 
diculars 
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Ocular'!  let  fall  from  C  upon  the  directions  will  be  always 
equal  to  each  otiicr.  B\it  w  la-n  C  is  above  or  bclr>\v  WP, 
an  equilibrium  of  equal  weights  does  not  occur,  unlefs  WP 
coincide  witii  tlic  horizontal  line  AR.  In  this  cafe,  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  C  upon  the  directions  of  W  and 
P,  are  tqnal  to  GB  and  GA,  CO  btin^  perpendicular  to 
AB  ;  but  when  the  balance  ia  in  any  othtr  pofition  WP,  the 
perpendicular  CI  is  greater  than  CH,  becaufe  ^  L,  which 
is  lefs  than  CI,  is  equal  to  ,fM,i  which  is  greater  than  CH. 
W  will  thcixlore  dclctnd  and  continue  to  vibrate  till  it«  mo- 
tion be  deilrovcd  by  fridion.  (See  Lever.)  If  P  and  Vv  be 
unequal,  and  C  be  in  the  right  line  WP,  the  heavier  of  them 
will  dtfcend  till  WP  be  perpend'cular  to  the  horizon,  or, 
if  the  center  of  motion  be  not  in  WP,  till  PxCH=WxCI. 
It  is  evidrnt  from  what  has  been  fald,  that  the  nearer  the 
centre  of  i/iavity  of  the  beam  is  to  tlie  centre  of  motion, 
the  nicer  will  be  the  balance,  and  the  (lower  its  vibrations  : 
thus,  if  aCbc  (fi^.  ll.)  be  the  beam,  and  C  the  center  of 
motion,  the  difference  between  the  elTefts  of  having  the 
centre  of  gravity  at  K,  or  c,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  we 
compared  tlie  velocities  of  two  pendulums,  of  the  length 
CK  and  Cr,  which  are  in  a  fubduplieate  ratio  of  their 
lengths.  The  tendency  to  an  horizontal  polition  is,  there- 
fore, increalcd  by  lowering  the  center  of  gravity,  in  which 
cafe  it  will  alfo  require  a  greater  additional  weight  to  caufe 
it  to  turn  or  incline  to  any  given  angle,  and  it  is  confequently 
lefs  fenfible  with  a  greater  load.  The  fixing  of  the  centre 
of  motion  in  a  balance  is,  therefore,  of  peculiar  importance, 
for  on  this  depends  the  eaie  with  which  it  will  be  afftdtcd  by 
a  fmaller  weight  ;  and  the  rtadinefs  with  which  rt  will  return 
to  its  horizontal  pofition  :  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  belt 
pofition  is  that  in  which  the  centre  of  motion  is  a  little  above 
the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  even  in  this  it  lliould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  diltance  of  the  weights  from  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  weighed,  which,  in  diflerent 
beams,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  practice  and  experience 
of  the  maker. 

It  has  already  appeared,  that  if  the  arms  of  a  balance  be 
unequal,  the  weights  in  cquipoife  will  be  unequal  in  the  fame 
proportion.  But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
equality  of  the  amis  of  a  balance  is  ufeful  in  the  making  of 
weights  by  bifeiftion,  a  balance  with  unequal  arms  will 
weigh  as  accurately  as  another  with  equal  arms,  provided 
the  llandard  weight  itfelf  be  firlt  counterpoifed.  then  taken 
out  of  the  fcale,  and  the  thing  to  be  weighed  be  put  into 
the  fcale,  and  adjulttd  agalnll  the  counterpoife  :  or,  when 
proportional  quantities  only  are  confid-.red,  the  bodies  under 
examination  may  be  weighed  againlt  tlic  weights,  taking 
care  always  to  put  the  weights  in  the  fame  fcale;  for  then, 
though  the  bodies  may  not  be  re:dly  equal  to  the  weights, 
yet  their  proportions  to  one  another  will  be  the  fame  as  if 
they  had  been  accurately  equal  to  them.  However,  it  is 
iiidifpenfably  neceiTary  that  their  relative  lengths  (hould  con- 
tinue invariable.  For  this  purpdfe  it  is  neceffary  either  that 
the  three  edges  be  all  truly  parallel,  or  that  the  points  of 
fufpenfion  and  fupport  fliould  be  always  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  edge,  which  lalt  rtquifite  is  mo(t  eafily  obtained. 

If  a  beam  be  adjuftcd  fo  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  any 
one  pofition,  as  in  cafe  I.  above  ftated,  and  the  fcales  be 
e^qually  loaded  ;  then,  if  a  fnidll  weight  be  added  in  one  of 
the  leaks,  that  balance  will  turn,  and  the  points  of  fufpen- 
fion will  move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  fim.ilar  to  that  of 
falling  bodies,  but  as  much  flower  in  proportion,  very  near- 
ly, as  the  added  we'ght  is  lefs  than  the  whole  weight  borne 
by  the  fulcrum.  The  ftronger  the  teudency  to  an  liorizontal 
pofition  in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker  its  vibrations  (iee 
cafes  3.  and  5.),  the  greater  additional  weii^ht  will  be  re- 
flLiired.to  caufc  it  to  turn  or  incline  to  ai>y  given  angle.     If 
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a  b-^Iance  were  to  turn  with  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  the 
Weight,  it  would  move  at  the  quickeft  I0,0CX3  times  flower 
than  a  falling  body ;  that  is,  tie  di<h  containing  the  weight, 
iuftead  of  falling  through  fi/Ctcen  feet  in  a  fecond  of  time, 
would  fall  through  only  two  hundrcith  part  of  an  inch,  and 
it  would  require  four  feconds  to  move  tlirough  one  third 
part  of  an  inch  ;  confequently,  all  accurate  weighing  muft 
be  (low. 

Long  beams  have  been  generally  recommended  ;  becaufe 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  given  body  varies  as  its  didance 
from  the  fulcrum;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  dhlance, 
the  more  diltinguilhable  will  be  the  motion  arifin^  from  any 
fniall  difference  between,  e.  g.  P  and  W.  Long  beams  are 
alfo  thought  to  have  lefs  friction ;  but  this  has  been  doubted. 
And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quicker  angular  motion, 
greater  Itrength,  and  lefs  weight  of  a  (hort  balance,  arc  cer- 
tain advantages. 

The  index  that  is  placed  perpendicularly  to  tlie  beam  of  a 
balance,  in  order  to  afceitain  its  pofition,  afftfts  its  equili- 
brium,  except  it  be  in  an  horizontal  fituation  ;  the  momen- 
tum of  the  index  being  nicafiired  by  its  weight  multiplied 
into  the  dlilance  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  from  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  But  the  error  that  would  arifc 
from  hence  is  corrcftcd  by  continuing  the  index,  or  placing 
a  weight  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  beam.  The  fcaics  of 
a  balance  (lijuld  be  fufpcnded  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  all 
pofitions  the  Itiings  of  the  fcales  may  be  parallel  to  one  an. 
other;  otherwife  the  weights,  though  equal,  willnot.be  in 
equilibrio. 

Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only  ufeful  in  nice  experi- 
ment?, but  they  are  much  m.ore  expeditious  than  others  in 
common  weighing.  If  a  pair  of  fcales,  with  a  certain  load, 
be  barely  fenfible  to  -^th  of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a  confi- 
derable  time  to  afcertain  the  weight  to  that  degree  of  accu- 
racv,  becaufe  the  turn  muft  be  obferved  feveral  tiiBES,  and. 
it  is  very  fmall.  But  if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required, 
and  fcales  were  ufed  which  would  turn  wiih  the  hundredth, 
of  a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  more  or  lefs,  would  make 
fo  great  a  difference  in  the  turn,  that  it  would  be  feen  im- 
mediately. A  degree  of  fenfibility  may  be  given  to  a  ba- 
lance, that  turns  with  a  certain  addition,  but  is  not  m.oved 
by  any  fmaller  weight,  by  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in 
its  parts.  Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  blunt  faw,  a  lile,  orother 
iimilar  inftrument,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of  the  cafe  or 
fupport  of  a  balance,  it  will  produce  a  jarring,  which  will 
diminilli  the  frittion  in  the  moving  parts  fo  much,  tl.at  the 
turn  will  be  evident  with  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  ad- 
dition ihat  would  elfe  have  been  required.  In  this  way  a 
beam  which  would  only  turn  by  the  addition  of  a  tenth  of  a 
grain,  will  turn  with  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a  grain. 
In  order  to  regulate  the  horizontal  tendency  in  fomc  beams, 
the  fulcrum  is  placed  below  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  and  a 
(liding-weight  is  put  upon  the  (ty'.e  or  ir.dex,  by  means  of 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  raifed  or  lowered. 

Mr.  Nicholfon,  of  vvhofe  oLl'ervations  on  the  properties 
of  the  balance  we  have  availed  ourfelves  in  the  preceeding 
part  of  this  article,  has  recommended  the  following  fet  of 
weights,  as  proper  to  accommpany  it,  when  it  is  applied 
to  chemicjl  and  fimilar  purpofes  :  viz.  lOOO  grains, 
900  g.  800  g.  7COg.  600  g.  500  g.  4007.  300 g.  200g. 
!oog.  90  g.  80  g.  705.  Cog.  50  g.  40  g.  30  g.  20  g. 
'o  g-  9  g-  8  g    7  g.  6  g.  5  g.  4  g.  3  g.  2  g.   1  g.  T^ff  g- 

■Atj:-  tsS-  As-  -feg-  Tusr-  Ag-  Ag-  Ag-  tI-cZ- 

-r?3.(C-  Ao-g-  rl^g-  T*^g-  A^g-  tStt  g-  tIti  g-  tJt  g- 
W'llh  thcle  tiie  philolopher  will  always  have  the  fame 
number  of  weights  in  his  fcales  as  there  are  figures  in  the 
number  cxprefling  the  weights  in  grains.  Mr.  Nicholfon 
fubioins  an  account  of  fotne  balances,  which  have  been  con- 
••  Itrufted 
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ftruiTled  by  differer.t  petfoiis   for  nice  experiments.     The 
firft  he  mentions  is  that  of  Mufchenbrock,  winch  turned 


with  -^  of  a  grain,  and  which  weighed  to  -s-rWu  P^'*-  °^ 
the  whole  ;  afcertaining  fuch  weights  truly  to  four  places 
of  figures.  In  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  50.  we 
have  mention  of  two  accurate  balances  of  Mr.  Bolton  ;  one 
of  which  would  weigh  a  pound,  and  turn  with  ^V  of  a 
grain,  and  give  the  yn-ijrs  °^  ^^'^^  weight  ;  and  the  other 
weighed  |  an  ounce,  and  turned  with  tl.c  -j-J^  of  a  grain, 
or  the  -ilos  of  the  weight.  Mr.  Read's  balance  men- 
ticined  in  p.  511.  of  the  fame  volume,  turned  with  lefs  than 
a  pennv-weight,  and  even  with  four  grains,  when  loaded 
with  fifty-five  pounds,  i.  e.  about  -^gl-uT!  of  the  weight,  and 
which  might  be  relied  on  to  five  places  of  figures.  Mr. 
Whitehurlt's  balance  (Ibid.  p.  576.)  weighs  one  penny 
weight,  and  is  fenfibly  affeiled  with  -^^^  of  a  grain,  i.  e. 
jTT^.  part  of  the  weight.  Mr.  Nieholfon's  balance,  with 
1200  giains  in  each  fcale,  turns  with  j\j  of  a  j^rain,  or 
ryJois  of  '^'"-"  whole.  This  balance,  he  lays,  will  ferve  to 
determine  nil  weights  between  100  grains,  and  4000  grains 
to  four  places  of  figures.  Mr.  Alcliorne's  (mentioi^td 
Ibid.  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  205)  is  true  to  three  grains  with  ijjb 
an  end  ;  and  hence  the  weight  is  known  to  ^  iuaa  P^rt,  or 
to  four,  or  barely  five  places  of  figures.  The  balance  of 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  made  by  Mr.  Ranifdtn,  mentioned  in 
Ixxvth  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  when  leaded  with  four  or 
five  ounces,  fhevvcd  a  dilference  of  -ra'-j^  of  a  grain,  or 
1 84'^ag  ps'"'^  of  the  weight.  Mr.  Magellan's  would  bear 
leveral  pounds,  and  (hew  -rV  of  a  grain,  with  one  pound  an 
end.  This  is  the  -j-^'^st;  of  the  weight  and  anfwers  to  five 
■figures.  The  Royal  Society's  balance,  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Ramfden,  turns  on  fteel  edges  upon  planes  of  pulifhed 
cryftal,  and  afcertains  a  weight  to  the  fcven  millioath  part, 
and  may  be  ufed  in,  general  practice  to  determine  weights 
to  five  places  and  better.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
balance  ufed  by  count  Rumford,  in  his  experiments  for  al- 
oertaining  the  weight  afcribed  to  heat  (Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1799.  partii.),  ferved,  as  he  informs  us  (p.  187.),  to  mea- 
lurc  ;  a 00 c  g  of  the  weight  which  he  examined.  Nichol- 
fon's  Chemiftry,  c.  vi.  Parkinfon's  Syllem  of  Mechanics, 
&c.  p.  134,  &c.   Defaguliers's  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  140,  ^c. 

Mr.  Ludlam  has  contrived  a  balance  of  a  new  conftruc- 
ticn  for  the  woollen  manufaftures.  Their  thread  is  made 
into  fliains  of  the  fame  length  ;  and  the  fincncfs  of  it  is  de- 
nominated from  the  number  of  (l<ains  which  go  to  a  pound  ; 
the  coarfed  being  about  twelve  to  the  pound,  and  the  fined 
near  fixty.  This  machine  is  defigned  for  weighing  the 
.  fkains,  in  order  to  determine  their  relpcftive  finenefs.  It 
refembles  the  beam  of  a  common  pair  of  fcales ;  at  one  end 
of  it  is  fixed  a  weight,  called  a  counterpoife,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  hook  ;  in  forting,  the  Ikain  to  be  examined  is  put 
upon  the  hook,  and  finlfs  down  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
its  weight,  till  the  counterpoife,  by  rifing,  balances  it :  then 
the  index  or  cock  of  the  beam,  points  out  on  a  graduated 
arch  the  number  of  ikains  of  that  fort  which  goesto  ihepound. 
A  fcale,  inftead  of  the  hook,  might  be  ufed  for  weighing 
money,  if  the  arch  were  properly  divided  for  that  purpofe. 
See  a  drawing  of  this  machine  and  the  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  it,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ix.   N"'25,  p. 205. 

The  ienl-Zcver  balance,  is  a  balance  (Ji^.  12.)  which  afts 
by  a  fixed  weight  C,  increafing  in  power  as  it  afcends  along 
the  arc  FG  of  a  circle,  and  pointing  by  an  index  to  the 
number  or  divifion  of  the  arc  which  denotes  the  weight  of 
any  body  put  into  the  fcale  E.  With  this  inftrument,  one 
conftant  weight  lerves  to  weigh  all  others,  by  only  varying 
the  pofition  of  the  arms  of  the  balance,  inftead  of  varying 
the  places  or  points  of  fufpenfion  in  the  arms  themfelves. 
The  following  property  of  the   balance  was  firil  fug- 
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gelled  by  Dr.  HelHiam  (fee  his  Courfe  of  Le(£tures  in  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Robinfon,  p.  91),  com- 
municated by  him  to  Dr.  Defagulicrs  (fee  his  Courfe  of 
Experimental  Philofophy,  vol.i.  p.  152.),  and  pubhlhed  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1729.  The  property  is  this,  that  if 
a  man  Handing  in  one  fcale  and  counterpoifed  by  a  weight 
in  the  other,  lays  his  hand  to  any  part  of  the  beam,  and 
predes  it  upwards,  he  will  deftroy  the  equilibrium  and  caufe 
the  fcale  in  which  he  ftands  to  preponderate.  Thus,  if  a 
man,  whofc  weight  is  equal  to  JV,  itandinR  in  one  feale  and 
in  equilibrio  with  P  placed  in  the  other  (fig.  8.),  prcfs  the- 
beam  upwards  in  D  with  a  force  equal  to  .^,  the  dimiiution 
of  /^'s  momentum  is  equal  to  Qx  FD  ;  and  becaufe  the 
re-af\ion  at  the  fcale  is  equal  to  (>,  the  increafe  of  IV's  mo- 
mentum is  equal  to  i^X  Fyl,  and  confequently  IF  will  de- 
fcend  with  a  force  equal  to  ^X  y!D.  If  the  ijreifure  be 
upwards  at  F,  IV  will  defcend  with  a  force  refulting 
from  this  prefTure,  equal  to  .^.X  EF,  and  from  thi  rc-ailion 
with  a  force  equal  to  ^X  F/l ;  and,  therefore,  the  whole 
force  of  defcent  is  equal  to  Qx  EJ.  Thus,  alfo,  if  the 
prelTure  be  downwards  at  D,  the  increafe  of  /;'"s  momentum 
is  equal  to  Qx  FD,  and  the  diminution  of  its  momentum 
=.QXjP-^;  and,  confequently,  /-K  will  afcend  with  a  force 
equal  to  IVx  DA.  If  the  preffure  be  downwards  at  E,  the 
diminution  of  IV's  momentum,  or  the  increafe  of  P'i  mo- 
mentum, is  equal  to  QY  EF,  and  a  part,  Q,  of  IV'i  weiglit 
being  transferred  to  E,  the  diminution  of  its  momentum,  on 
that  account,  is  equal  to  Qx  FA,  and  confequently  the 
whole  diminution  of  JV's  momentum,  or  force  of  P'i  afceiit, 
is  equal  to  Q  -  EA. 

Balance  of  the  Air,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  weight  of  that 
fluid,  vi'hereby,  according  to  its  known  property,  it  preffes 
where  it  is  leaft  refilled,  till  it  l)e  equally  adjufled  in  all  parts. 

Balance,  AJfay,  is  a  nice  balance  ufed  in  determining  the 
exaft  weight  of  minute  bodies.  Its  (Irufture  is  very  little 
different  from  tliat  of  the  common  fort  ;  except  that  it  is 
made  of  the  bell  fteel,  and  fitted  for  moving  with  the  fmall- 
eft  weight. 

The  beam  of  this  balance  is  fnfpended  in  a  fork,  the  two 
legs  of  which  are  fteel  fprings  joined  at  the  top,  but  kept 
together  below  with  a  brafs  pliant  clafp,  parallel  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  at  the  diftance  of  2  J  lines.  When  this  clafp  is 
taken  off,  and  the  legs  of  the  fork  ftretched  out,  the  axis  of 
the  beam  may  be  put  into  two  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  legs, 
or  removed  from  them.  A  (harp  needle  is  fixed  in  the  head 
of  the  fork,  which  ftands  perpendicularly,  when  the  fork  is 
fufpended,  and  is  fo  long,  as  almoft  to  touch  the  top  of  the 
tongue  of  the  beam  put  into  the  fork  when  in  equilibrio. 
This  needle  is  the  telt  or  mark  of  the  equilibrium  ;  and  for 
the  convenience  of  obferving  it,  the  legs  of  the  fork  are 
broader  in  that  place,  and  have  an  opening  two  or  three  lines 
wide.  Two  fcales  made  of  a  thin  plate  offilver,  i-J  inch  in 
diameter,  fufpended  on  three  fmall  filken  ftrings,  almoft  as 
long  as  the  beam,  and  tied  together  at  the  top  with  a  filver 
hook  in  the  form  of  an  S,  are  hung  to  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe  fcales  belongs  a  fmall  difh  of 
filver  or  blued  fteel,  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  both  of  equal  weight  ;  the  bodies  to  be  weighed  are  put 
into  thefe  difties,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  with  a  fpoon,  or 
fmall  fhovel,  when  they  are  pounded ;  and  then  the 
difties  are  put  into  the  fcales.  The  balance  is  fufpenikd  on 
a  moveable  brafs  or  copper  fupport,  confifting  of  a  pcdeftal, 
and  a  pillar  fet  upon  it  about  twenty  inches  high,  at  the  top 
of  which  projefts  at  right  angles,  an  arm  one  inch  in  length: 
at  the  extremity  of  this  arm  is  a  fmall  pulley  three  lines  in 
diameter,  another  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  a  third  near 
the  bottom  of  it  ;  all  which  pullies  move  with  eafe  on  the-ir 
refpedive  axes.     At  the  diftance  of  jf  inch  below   the 

upper 
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upper  arm,  another  arm  i|  inch  long,  projec'\s  from  the  pillar 
at  ri^^ht  angles,  with  a  hole  through  it  two  lines  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  line  broad,   and  placed  perpendicularly  below 
the  piiUey  of  the  upper  arm,  to  receive  a  fmall  plate' 1 1  inch 
loig,   and  of  fuch  breadth  and  ihickncfs  that  it  may  frcily 
move  up  and  down,   and  yet  not  play  too  freely  in  the  hole. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  plate  is  a  finall  hook.     The  whole 
of  this  apparatus  is  enclofcd  in  a  fmall  cafe  (Jig.  13.),   fur- 
nilhed  with  glaffes,  a,  a,   a,   at  the  top  and  about  it.     The 
manner  of  uling  the  alTay-balance  is  to  pafs  a  filken  ftring 
over  the  three  pulHes  of  the  fnpport  and  arm  ;  then  the  fup- 
port  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fmall  cafe,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  filk  ftiing  is  paffed  below  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,   containing  the  win- 
do  a-  in  the  fore  part  of  the  cafe,   and  fattened  to  a  fmall 
Weight  of  a  cubic  form.     The  fork  of  the  balance  is  fuf- 
pended   on  the  inferior   hook  of  the   plate.       By   moving 
backwards  and  forwards  the  weight  fattened  to  the  ftring, 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  drawer  projefting  beyond  the 
fore-part  of  the  cafe,   the  balance  within  is  either  raifed  or 
lowered.      The    bodies   to    be    weighed,    and  the   weights 
themfelves,  being  put  into  the  dilhes  ;  the  ditties  are  put 
into  the  fcales,  through  the  fide  windows,  which  mutt  be 
opened   for   that   purpole.     When   any   thing  is   added  or 
taken  away,  by  means  cither  of  the  pincers,  or  of  the  fmall 
(hovel,    or  fpoon,    the  balance  is  let  down  that  the  fcales 
raay  rett  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cafe  ;  and  before  it  is  lift- 
ed up  again  the  windows  mutt  be  ttiut,   efpecially  if  the  air 
is  not  peifedly  ftill.     The  flat  pieces  of  glafs,  often  placed 
under  the  fcales  of  an  attay-balance,   feem,   by  their  eleftri- 
cal  power,  capable  of  attrafting,  and  of  thus  caufing  the 
lighter  fcale  to  preponderate  where  the  whole  matter  weigh- 
ed  is   fo   very   fmall.       See   Phil.  Tranf.    N"^  480.   p.  245. 
The  eleftricity  of  a  flat  furface  about  three  inches  fquare 
has  been  known  to  hold  down  one  f.ale,   when  there  was 
a  weight  of  about  200  grains  in  the  other. 
Balance,  in  Afironomy.     See  Libra. 
.  Balance,  in  Horology,  is  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch, 
which  by  its  motion  regulates  and  determines  the  beats. — 
The  circular  part  of  it  is  called  the  r'nn,   and  its  fpindle  the 
verge  ;  there  belong  to  it  alfo  two  pallets  or  nuts,   which 
play  in  the  fangs  of  the  crown-wheel  ;  in  pocket  watches, 
that   ftrong  ttud,   in   which   the   lower  pivot   of  the   verge 
plays,   and  in  the  middle  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  crown- 
wheel runs,  is  called  \\\e.  p'jtcuce  :  the  wrought  piece  which 
covers  the  balance,  and  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  llic  ba- 
lance plays,  is  the  cock  :  tlie  fmall  fpring  in  the  new  pocket- 
watches  is  called  the  RfCULATOR. 

It  appears  from  the  tettimony  of  hittorical  accounts,  as 
well  as  other  evidences,  that  the  balance  was  univerfally 
adopted  in  the  conttruftion  of  the  lirft  clocks  and  watches  ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1657,  that  Mr.  Huygens  united  pen- 
dulums with  clock-work.  (See  Pendulum.)  In  watches 
of  early  conttrilclion,  the  balance  vibrated  merely  by  the 
impulfes  of  the  wheels,  without  any  other  control  or  regula- 
tion ;  the  motion  communicated  to  the  balance  by  one 
impulfe  continued  till  it  was  deftroyed,  partly  by  fric- 
tion, and  partly  by  a  fucceeding  impulfe  in  the  oppofite  di- 
rcftion  ;  and  therefore  the  vibrations  mull,  of  courfe,  have 
been  very  unlleady  and  irregular.  Thefc  imperfeAions  were 
in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  Dr.  Hooke's  ingenious  in- 
vention of  applying  a  fpiral  fpring  to  the  balance,  the  adlion 
of  which  on  the  balance  of  a  watch  is  ttmilar  to  that  of  gra- 
vity on  a  pendulum  ;  each  kind  of  force  having  the  elfed 
of  correfting  the  irregularities  of  impulfe  and  refillance 
which  otherwife  ditturb  the  ifochronifm  of  the  vibrations. 
In  clocks  and  watches,  the  real  meafure  of  time  is  the  ba- 
Vol.  in. 
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lance,  and  all  the  other  work  fcnes  merely  to  continue  tl<« 
motion  of  the  balance,  and  to  indicate  the  time  as  mcafurtd 
by  its  vibrations.  The  regularity  of  a  timc-ktepcr  will 
therefore  depend  on  that  of  the  time  in  which  the  balance 
vibrates  ;  and  the  invcttigation  of  this  time  of  vibration, 
from  the  fevei-al  data  or  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  is 
an  important  objefl  in  this  part  of  mechanical  fcicnce.  See 
Escapement,  Clock,  Time-keepers,  and  Watchis. 

That  the  balances  of  watches,  when  m.annfacturcd  of 
fteel,  as  they  generally  are,  might  be  in  a  fmall  degree  mag- 
netic, and  that  this  property  might  have  fome  influence  in 
difturbing  their  vibrations,  fome  have  fiifptfted,  and  others 
have  denied;  but  Mr.  Varley  has  lately  (fee  Philof.  Majaz. 
vol.i.  p.iH.)  pointed  out  a  fource  of  error  which  has  been  hi- 
therto  little,  if  at  all,  apprehended  ;  and  thij  is  the  polarity 
of  the  balance,  or  tendency  of  a  particular  point  to  tlic  north  ; 
ard  of  an  oppofite  point  to  the  fouth,  fo  IWong  as  to  be 
fufficient  materially  to  alter  the  rate  of  going  of  the  machine, 
when  put  in  different  pofuioiis.  If  this  caiife  of  ciTor  had 
been  known,  the  ufe  of  fteel  balance?  would  have  been  laid 
afide  long  ago,  particularly  where  accurate  perforniarxc  is 
indifpenfable,  as  in  time-pieces  for  aftronomical  ar.d  nautical 
purpofes.  Mr.  X'arley,  having  afcertained  the  facl,  and 
knowing  the  pofition  of  the  poles,  proceeded  to  examine 
the  efi"efts  produced  by  this  caufe  upon  the  watch'<  rate 
of  going.  Having  put  on  the  pendulum  fpring,  and  re- 
placed the  balance  in  the  v\atch,  lie  laid  the  watch  with 
the  dial  upwards,  that  is,  with  the  plane  of  the  balance 
horizontally,  and  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  the  balance  when 
at  its  place  of  reft  ttiould  have  its  marked  fide  towards  the 
north  ;  in  this  fituation  it  gained  j'  35"  in  24  hours.  He 
then  changed  its  pofition,  fo  that  tlic  marked  fide  of  the 
balance  when  at  reft  fllould  be  towards  the  fouth,  and  in 
24  hours  it  loft  6' 48"  ;  producing-,  by  its  change  of  po- 
fition only,  a  diflerence  of  12'  23"  in  its  rate.  This  dif- 
ference mull  be  ftill  further  augmented  or  diminifhcd  as 
the  wearer  might  happen  to  carry  in  his  waiftcoat  pock- 
et, a  key,  a  knife,  or  any  other  article  made  of  fteel. 
Subttituting,  in  the  room  of  the  ttecl-balance,  one  made  of 
gold,  he  found  that  the  watch's  rate  of  going  was  af  uni- 
form as  that  of  any   watch  on  the  like  conftruclion. 

Balance,  Hyi'rnflaUral,  in  Hydraulics.,  is  an  inftrument 
for  determining  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies.  Sec  Hv- 
DROSTATiCAL,  and  Specific  Gravity. 

Balance  of  Forces,  in  Mechanics.  See  Compound 
Motion. 

Balance,  in  the  Accmtnts  of  Merchants,  is,  when  the 
debtor  and  creditor  fides  of  any  diftincl  account  are  equal. 
In  fuch  cafe  the  account  is  faid  to  be  balanced. 

Balance  of  p  merchant,  or  trader's  books,  is  a  branch 
of  the  art  of  accountantlhip.  In  the  method  of  keep- 
ing the  books  of  traders,  according  to  that  excellent 
art  of  charge  and  difcharge  by  double  entr\-,  fucli 
books,  if  corretlly  kept,  will  always  be  fit  for  a  general 
balance.  For  fuch  is  the  excellency  of  that  method,  that 
the  books  of  themfclves  mull  ncceflarily  balance  on  the 
whole,  though  not  in  every  diftincl  account  throughout 
the  ledger.     See  Book-Keeping. 

Balancf,  among  Painters.  See  Eqi'ILibrium. 
Balance  of  the  Conjl'itution,  in  Political  Oeconomy,  de- 
notes the  fecurity  which  each  part  of  the  legillature  pof- 
fefles  in  the  cxercifc  of  the  powers  aftigEied  to  it  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  other  parts.  The  political  equi- 
librium fignified  by  this  phrafe,  eonfifts  in  two  contrivan- 
ces, viz.  a  balance  of  power  and  a  balance  of  interefl.  By 
the  former  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  power  pofttfTcd  by 
one  part  of  the  legillature,  the  abufe  or  txccfs  of  which 
3K  « 
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is  not  chjsckecl  by  fome  antagonlJl  jiower,  rcfiJiiig  in  a 
t-ier  part.  Tims  tlie  power  of  the  two  hoisfcs  of  par 
iiiciit  to  frame  laws  is  checked  by  the  king's  negative  ; 
fin  the  other  hand  the  arbitrary  application  of  this  nega- 
tive is  checked  by  the  privilege  tint  parliament  ponelTts 
of  refufing  fiip])lies  of  money  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
king's  adminirtration.  The  conftiliitional  i;iaxim,  "  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  balanced  by  anotl'.cr  maxim 
not  Icfs  conftitntional,  "  that  the  ill-gal  commands  of 
tfie  king  do  not  julHfy  tliofc  vho  aflill,  or  concur,  in 
carrying  them  into  execution  ;"  and  by  a  fecond  rule, 
lublidiary  to  thi;,  "  that  the  afts  of  the  cjown  acquire 
not  any  legal  force,  until  authenticated  by  the  fiibferip- 
tion  of  fome  of  its  great  officers."  The  power  of  tlie 
crown  to  dire>ft  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  is  ba- 
lanced by  the  annual  neccflity  of  rtforting  to  parliament 
for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  that  force.  The 
power  ot  the  king  to  declare  war  is  checked  by  the 
privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  grant  or  withhold 
fupplies  by  which  the  war  mud  be  canied  on.  The 
king's  choice  of  minifters  is  controlled  by  the  obligation 
he  is  under  of  appointing  thofc  men  to  offices  in  the 
ilate,  who  are  found  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
his  government  with  the  two  houfes  of  parllai-nent.  By 
the  hahmct  of  interejl,  which  accompanies  and  gives  efiica- 
cy  to  the  balance  of  power,  is  meant  this,  tliat  the  rcfpec- 
tive  interefts  of  the  three  dates  of  the  empire  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  and  adjnfled,  that  whichever  of  the  three  (hall  at- 
tempt any  encroachment,  the  other  two  will  unite  in 
refifting  it.  If  the  king  (hould  endeavour  to  extend  his 
authority  by  contrafting  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
commons,  the  houfe  of  lords  would  fee  their  own  dignity 
endangered  by  every  advance  which  the  crown  made  to 
independency,  upon  the  refolutions  of  parliament.  The 
admiffion  of  arbitrary  power  is  no  lefs  formidable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  aridocracy  than  it  is  fatal  to  the  liberty 
of  the  republic  ;  that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility 
from  the  hereditary  fliare  they  poffefs  in  the  national 
councils,  in  which  their  real  greatncfs  confids,  to  being 
a  part  of  the  empty  pageantry  of  a  dcfpotic  court.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  (hould  intrench 
upon  the  didinft  province,  or  ufurp  the  cdablifhed  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  the  lords  would  receive  an  indant  alarm 
from  ever-)' new  ftretch  of  popular  power.  In  every  conted 
in  which  the  king  may  be  engaged  with  the  reprcfentative 
body,  in  defence  of  his  edablifhed  diare  of  authority,  be 
will  find  a  fure  ally  in  the  colleftive  power  of  the  nobi- 
lity. If  the  nobles  fhould  attempt  to  revive  the  fuperi- 
orities  exercifed  by  their  ancedors  under  the  feudal  con- 
llitution,  the  king  and  the  people  v.'ould  alike  remember 
liow  the  one  had  been  infnlted,  and  the  other  enflaved 
by  that  barbarous  tyranny.  Paley's  Principles  of  Philo- 
iophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  208 — 213. 

Ijalance  of  Power,  in  the  PoUtlcal  Syflem,  originates 
from,  and  is  maintained  by,  the  alliances  of  different  na- 
tions, as  their  circumdances  and  intered  may  require.  See 
tliis  fubjeft  dated  and  difcudcd  more  at  large  under  the 
article  Power. 

Balance  of  Trade,  denotes  an  equality  between  the 
value  of  commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  native  prodiidtions  tranfported  into  other  na- 
tions. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  any  foreign  nation  is  faid  to 
be  againd  or  in  favour  of  the  country  fimply  as  it  tends  to 
carry  money  out,  or  to  bring  it  in  ;  that  is,  according  as 
the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds  or  falls  fliort  of  the  price 
of  the  exports :  fo  invariably  is  the  increafe  or  diminution 
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of  the  fpecic  of  a  country  regarded  as  a  lefl  of  the  public 
advantage  or  detriment,  which  arifcs  from  ?.ny  branch  of  its 
commerce.  According  to  Dr.  Smith  (Wealtli  of  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  212.),  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  determine  on  which  fide  what  is  called  the  balance  be- 
tween any  two  countries  lies,  01'  which  exports  to  the 
greated  value.  The  two  criterions  to  which  an  appeal 
lias  been  ufually  made  on  fuch  occafions  are,  the  cuftom-houfe 
books,  and  the  courfe  of  exchange.  The  cudom-bocks, 
fays  this  writer,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  ^inaccuracy  of 
t!ie  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  is  rated  in 
them  ;  and  the  courfe  of  exchange  is,  perhaps,  almoft 
equally  precarious. 

Balance  of  Anvual  Produce  and  Confumpfion,  is  that 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Sm'th  (ubi  fiipra,  p.  250.),  necef- 
fjrily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of  every  nation,  as 
it  happens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  If  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  -jiroduce  exceeds  that  of 
the  annual  confumption,  the  capital  of  the  fociety  mufl 
annually  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  excels.  The  fociety 
in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is  annually 
faved  out  of  its  revenue  is  naturally  added  to  its  capital, 
a'ld  employed  fo  as  to  increafe  dill  further  the  annual  pro- 
duce. On  the  contrary,  if  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  fall  (hort  of  the  annual  confumption,  the 
capital  of  the  fociety  mud  annually  decay  in  proportion  to 
this  deficiency.  The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe 
exceeds  its  revenue,  and  necelTHrily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capital  mull,  therefore,  neceffarily  decay,  and 
together  with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  indudry.  The  balance  of  produce  and  confump- 
tion is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  called  the  balance 
of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  which  had  no  fo- 
reign trade,  but  which  was  entirely  feparated  from  all  the 
world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth, 
of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may  be 
either  gradually  increafing,  or  gradually  decaying.  This 
balance  may  be  condantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  the 
balance  of  trade  fhould  be  generally  againd  it.  A  nation 
may  import  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports  for  half  a 
century,  perhaps,  together;  the  gold  and  filver  which 
come  into  it  during  all  this  time  may  be  immediately  fent 
out  of  it  ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually  decay,  dif- 
ferent forts  of  paper  money  being  fubdituted  in  its  place, 
iind  even  the  debts  too  which  it  contrafts  in  the  principal 
nations  with  which  it  deals  may  be  gradually  increafing  ; 
and  yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during  the  fame  period, 
have  been  increafing  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  See  on 
this  f'.ibjcft  more  largely  under  the  articles  Commerce,  and 
Tradi. 

Balance,  to,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  to  contrafl  a  fail 
into  a  narri">w  compafs,  in  a  llorm,  by  retrenching,  or,  fold- 
ing up  a  part  of  it  in  one  corner.  To  this  purpofe  ferves 
the  hc.lance-reef,  which  is  a  reef-band  that  erodes  the  fail  dia- 
gonally.    See  Reef. 

Balance  of  the  Boom  Mnin-fail,  is  performed  after  all  its 
reefs  are  taken  in,  by  rolling  up  a  fimilar  portion  of  the 
hindmud  or  aftmofl  lower  corner  called  the  r/ue,  and  faden- 
ing  it  drongly  to  the  boom,  fecuring  it  from  being  fretted  by 
the  cord  that  fadens  it.     See  Boom. 

Balance  o/'/Zvi^/zirfn,  is  thus  performed;  the  mizen-yard 
is  lowered  a  little,  a  finall  portion  of  the  fail  is  rolled  up  at 
tlie  peek,  or  upper  corner,  and  fadened  to  the  yard,  about 
one-fifth  inward  from  the  outer  end,  or  yard-arm,  towards 
themaft.     See  Mizen. 

Balance- 
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Balance-/"//^,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifli  name  of  tlie 
fquahis  zygienrt  of  Linnasus  and  Gmeliii.  It  is  al'.'o  called 
by  fome  the  hammer-Jijl,  or  hammer-headed Jl^ark,  from  the 
very  fingiilar  form  of  the  head  ;  and  its  fpecific  charader  is 
taken  exclufively  from  that  particular ;  head  vei-y  broad, 
tranfverfely,  and  hammer-fhaped.  Salvian  calls  it  I'lbella 
ciamhetla  ;  and  Belon,  I'lhella,  bal'tfla,  cagnolu,  &c.      See  Zy- 

.CiENA   SqUALUS. 

-  BALANCERS,  or  Poizers,  in  Entomology,  a  term 
fynonymous  with  the  French  word  halanckn,  and  halltres  of 
Linnsus  ;  denoting  thofe  little  filamentous  bodies  which 
terminate  in  a  round,  truncated,  or  ovalcapituhim,  or  knob  ; 
and  of  which  one  is  placed  on  each  fide  of  all  the  dipterous, 
or  two-winged  infe£ls,  immediately  under  a  fniall  fcalc  or 
arch,  below  the  wing.  In  different  genera  thefe  vary  a 
little  in  refpeft  of  fituation,  and  are  alfo  of  larger  or  fmaller 
fize  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  infcA  in  different 
feuids. 

The  ufe  of  thcfe  organs  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Some 
imagine  that  they  beat  the  little  arch  or  fcale,  beneath 
which  they  are  fituated,  in  the  motion  of  flying,  and  thereby 
octafion  that  humming  or  buzzing  noife,  which  every  one 
mull  have  obferved  the  honfe-fly,  fle(h-fly,  and  other  very 
common  two-winged  infefts  to  emit  in  flight.  The  deader, 
ve  well  know,  make  a  like  noife  by  means  of  fomewhat 
fimilar  organs  under  the  lamella,  but  whether  the  noife 
which  the  dipterous  infefls  make  is  occafioned  in  this 
manner  or  not,  we  ihall  not  prefume  to  fay.  Olivier  thinks 
it  is  not,  becaufc  it  appears  from  certain  experiments,  that 
wl.en  any  of  thele  infeCls  are  deprived  of  the  haltcrcs,  and 
are  permitted  to  refume  their  flight,  the  fame  buzzing  found 
is  heard  without  the  flightell  variation.  The  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  defigned  to  facilitate  the  motion 
of  the  creature  in  the  air,  by  equipoifing,  or  preferving  the 
true  equilibrium,  jufl:  as  a  Hick,  made  heavy  at  each  end,  is 
held  by  rope-dancers  to  preferve  their  balance,  and  hence 
thcfe  organs  have  been  called  the  balancers.  This  is  moll 
probably  the  real  ufe  of  the  halteres,  notwithftanding  that 
their  diminutive  lize  is  fome  objeftion  to  fuch  opinion,  for 
when  thefe  are  accidentally  injured,  the  motion  of  the 
creature  becomes  very  irregular,  and  it  evidently  appears 
unable  to  direft  its  courfe  with  the  fame  facility  as  before  ; 
either  fuffering  great  pain,  or  being  deprived  of  the  means 
it  previoudy  poffeffed. 

BALANCIER,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  ftriking  of  coins, 
medals,  counters,  and  the  like.     See  Coinagi. 

BALANEjE,  in  ylncunt  Geography,  a  town  feated  on 
the  Goail  of  Syria,  between  the  towns  of  Gabala  and  Anta- 
radus  ;  convenient  for  commerce,  and  fnniifhed  with 
grain  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy 
place  it  in  Syria,  properly  fo  called  ;  to  the  north  r,f  the 
river  Elentherus,  which  feparated  Syria  from  Phoenicia. 
Under  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  younger,  this  town  was 
compriftd  in  the  province  called  Syria  Iccmida  :  but  after- 
wards belonged  to  a  new  province  which  the  emperor  Julli- 
iiian  formed  under  the  name  of  Theodoriade. 

B.^LANITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  ilonc,  feeming  to  have  been  of  the  fcmipel- 
lucid  gems.  They  defcribe  two  fpecica  of  it ;  the  one  of 
which  was  yellow,  and  the  other  green,  but  each  having 
veins  of  a  ilame  colour.  Their  dcfcriptions  are  too  ftiort 
for  us  to  be  able  to  afcertain  what  Hones,  among  thoft 
known  at  this  time,  they  meant. 

Some  think  the  balanites  to  have  been  the  lafts  JudaicHS, 
on  account  of  its  acorn-like  figure  and  fizc,  Plin.  Nat. 
Hill.  lib.  Kxsiii.   cap.  lo.  ed.  Hardouin. 
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BALANOIDES,  in  Conchology,  a  fpeci«B  of  LE?>.t, 
with  a  conic  truncated  fmooth  (hell,  and  obtufe  operculum. 
Linn.  Fn.  Suec. — Donov.  &c.  This  is  balamis  parvus 
vulgaris  of  Petiver;  and  a  variety  of  it  with  a  long  tubular 
ftalk  is  defcribed  by  Da  Colla,  Pennant,  and  Doner. 
Brit.  Shells. 

BALANTE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cele- 
bes, in  the  country  of  Bancala. 

BALANUS,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
multivalve  flicUs,  in  the  works  of  feveral  writer;  on  the 
tejlacea,  as  Pctiver,  Gcfncr,  Da  Cofta,  &c.  The  (hells  of 
this  kind  are  comprehended  by  Linnasus  and  Gmelia  in  the 
genus  Lepas,  which  fee. 

Balanus,  a  fpecics  of  Lhpas,  with  a  conic  fulcatcd 
(hell,  and  (harp-pointed  opcrculu.T.  Found  sdhering  to 
rocks,  Hones,  (hells,  &c.  in  the  greatcft  plenty  in  all  th; 
European  feas.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. — Donov.  Brit.  Shells, 
&c. 

Balanus,  /Sx^.xjof,  or  Glans,  is  fometimes  ufed  by  /ina- 
tomijls  for  the  nut  of  the  yard.  Sometimes  alfo  the  clitor;i 
is  lo  called. 

Balanus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  fuppofitory. 

Balanus  Myrepsica,  in  Pharmacy,  the  BtN-Ku/, 
which  fee. 

Bala?)us,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a  port  of  Italy,  in 
Lucania. 

BALA  R  A,  in  /Indent  Geograpliy,  a  commercial  city 
feated  on  the  coaR  of  the  Indian  ocean,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  and  that  of  the  Euphrates.     Philoftratu!. 

B ALARUC,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  celcbi-aie  1 
for  its  mineral  fprings,  in  the  department  of  the  Heiault, 
four  leagues  from  Montpellier. 

Balaruc,  Waters  of.  Thefe  are  hot  fprings  of  foir.e 
celebrity,  employed  both  internally,  and  efpccially  as  bathj. 
From  the  dcfcription  andanalyfis  ofLe  Roy  (in  the  Mcmoircs 
de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  for  1772),  they  appear  to  con- 
tain a  fmall  portion  of  fea  fait,  fome  fixed  air,  and  fome 
deliquefcent  falls,  but  no  iron  nor  fulphnr.  They  are 
limpid,  and  f;dti(h  ta  the  tafte.  Their  temperature  when 
frefli  is  about  128°  Fahr. ;  but  they  arc  cooled  down  ta 
about  [  15°  before  they  are  uftd. 

BALASCHEV.     See  Balakkf. 

BALASORE,  a  fca-port  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
countiy  of  Oriffa,  and  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  feated 
on  the  river  Gongahar,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Ships  generally  take  pilots  here  to 
conduft  them  up  the  Ganges.  It  is  about  loi  gcographi- 
cal  miles  S.  W.  from  Calcutta.  N.lat.  21^  2C'.  E.long. 
87°  1'  30". 

BALASS,  Ballas,  or  Balais,  in  Mineralogy.  See 
Ruby. 

BALATAM,  in  Geography,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
idand  of  Sumatra. 

Balatiti,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  illands  to  a  kind  of  bird,  by  tl^e  flight  of 
which  they  divine  the  event  of  things.  What  bird  this  is 
has  not  been  afcertained. 

BALAUSTINA,  in  Conshohgy,  a  fpecies  of  Tei.hna, 
having  the  fliell  dilated,  orbicular,  and  one  valve  furnifhtj 
with  lateral  tectli.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Colour 
whilifh,  with  obfolete  rrfous  rays.     Size  of  a  lupine  feed. 

BALAUvSTIUM  Flores,  Balaujlines,  the  flowers  of 
punsca  granatuni,  or  pomegranate  tree.  Thefe  are  large  rofe- 
like  fiowers  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fet  in  long,  biU-lliaped 
cups,  and  are  brought  from  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Europe. 
Tlu  V  are  mildly  alliingent,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  of  the 
3  R  2  por.ie- 
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pomegranate,  and  will  ftrike  a  black  with  foUitions  of  iron. 
They  have  little  or  no  fmcll,  and  readily  yield  their  aftrin- 
gcnt  virtue  to  watery  or  fpirituous  mtnllnia.  An  extraft 
v.'as  formerly  prepared  from  the  balaullines,  and  it  entered 
into  fome  ot  the  officinal  powders.  It  is  now  almoll,  it  not 
entirely,  difiifed. 

BALAYAN,  in  Geography,  a  diftriifl  or  province  in  the 
iflaiid  of  Manila  or  LiKjon,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 
It  lies  near  the  city  of  Manila,  and  extends  along  the  coaft 
on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  idaiid,  is  inhabited  by  about  2500 
tributary  Indians,  and  abounds  in  cotton,  rice,  and  palm- 
trees. 

BALBASTRE,  Claude,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
organiil  at  Paris,  and  a  fpirited  compofer,  of  the  old  fchool, 
for  kcycd-Ir^rumcnts.  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  1729,  and  was 
a  favourite  dilciplc  of  Ramcau,  and  organiil  of  Nutre-Dame 
and  S.  Roch.  He  was  a  zealous  cultivator  of  his  art,  and 
fuggelted  to  liarpfichord  and  piano-forte  makers  many  im- 
provements. 

B  ALB  ASTRO,  in  Grco-r,;^^^',  an  epifcopal  town  of  Spain, 
in  Arra'^on,  ftated  on  the  Vero,  near  its  eontUix  with  tl;« 
Cinca,  with  a  diocefe  extending  over  i7opari(hes,  forty- 
fcven  miles.  N.  W.  of  Barcelona,  and  forty  E.  N.  E.  of 
Saragoffu.     N.lat.  41°  50'.  'E.  long.  0°  20'. 

BALBEC,  BajIleiic,  or  Balbeck,  a  ffimous  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Saide,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  city  of  the 
fun  ;  defcribed  by  the  Arabians  as  the  wonder  of  Syria, 
and  denoting  by  its  prefent  Arabic  name  Balbec,  i.  e.  the 
•uah  cf  Biial,  its  conneftion  with  the  worfliip  of  the  fun, 
of  which  Biial,  the  chief  idol  deity  of  the  country,  was  an 
appropriate  denomination.  It  is  pleafantly  fituatcd  near 
the  north-call  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Bocat,  or  Bckaa, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  lail  riling 
ground  where  the  mountain  terminates  in  the  plain  :  it  is 
well  watered  by  the  Litane,  rifmg  from  Anti-Libanus,  and 
the  Barbouni  from  th«  foot  of  Libanus,  and  abounds  in 
gardens.  It  is  of  a  fquare  iigore,  extending,  as  Maundrell 
conjectured  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jcrufalem,  p.  135-), 
about  two  furlongs  ou  each  fide  ;  and  its  houfei  are  of 
the  meancll  ilrutture,  being  fuch  as  arc  ufually  feen  in 
Turkifli  villagef.  Its  dillance  from  Damafcus  is  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  neareft  fea-coall,  which  is  the  fituation  of  the  ancient 
Byblus.  N.lat.  34^.   E-long.  36"  45.'. 

"  As  we  arrive  from  the  fouth  (fays  Volncy,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  232,  &c.),  we  difcover  the 
city  at  the  dillance  of  only  a  league  and  a  half,  behind  a 
hedge  of  trees,  over  the  verdant  tops  of  which  appears  a 
white  edging  of  domes  and  minarets.  After  an  hour's 
journey  we  reach  thcfe  trees,  which  are  veiy  fine  walnuts  ; 
and  foon  after,  crofTuig  fome  ill-cultivated  gardens,  by 
winding  paths  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  city.  We 
there  perceive  a  ruined  wall,  flanked  with  fquare  towers, 
which  alccrids  the  declivity  to  the  right,  and  traces  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ancient  city.  This  wall,  which  is  only  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  permits  us  to  have  a  view  cf  thole  void 
fpaces,  and  heaps  of  ruins  which  are  the  invariable  appen- 
dage of  every  Turkilh  city  ;  but  what  principally  attradrs 
our  attention,  is  a  large  edifice  on  the  left,  whicli,  by  its 
lofty  walls,  and  rich  columns,  manifeftly  appears  to  be  one 
cf  thofc  temples  which  antiquity  has  left  for  our  admiration. 
.Tliefe  ruins,  which  are  fome  of  the  moll  beautiful  and  bell 
prefri-vcd  of  any  in  Afia,  merit  a  particular  defcription. 

To  give  a  juil  idea  of  them,  we  mull  fuppofe  omfclves 
defceoding  from  the  interior  of  the  town.     After  having 


erofTed  the  rubbifh  and  huts  with  which  it  is  filled,  we  arrive 
at  a  vacant  place,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fquare  ; 
there,  in  front  towards  the  weft,  we  perceive  a  grand  ruin, 
which  confills  of  two  pavilions  ornamented  with  pilallers, 
joined  at  their  bottom  angle  by  a  wall  160  feet  in  length. 
This  front  commands  the  open  country  from  a  fort  of  ter- 
race, on  the  edge  of  which  we  dillinguifli,  with  difficulty, 
the  bafes  of  twelve  columns,  which  formerly  extended  from 
one  pavilion  to  the  other,  and  formed  a  portico.  The 
principal  gate  is  obftruCled  by  heaps  of  lloncs  ;  but  that 
obllacle  fmmounted,  we  enter  an  empty  fpace,  which  is  an 
liexagonai  court  of  iSo  feet  diameter.  This  court  is  ftrewed 
with  broken  columns,  mutilated  c.tpitals,  and  the  remain's 
of  pilafters,  entablatures,  and  cornices  ^  around  i?  a  row  of 
ruined  edifices,  wliich  difplay  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
richeft  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  oppofitc  the 
weft,  is  an  outlet,  which  formerly  was  a  gate  through 
which  we  perceive  a  ftiU  more  cxtenfive  range  of  ruins, 
whofe  magnificence  ftrongly  excites  curiofity.  To  have 
a  full  prcfpedt  of  thcfe,  wc  muft  afccnd  a  Hope,  up  which 
were  the  lleps  to  this  gate, and  we  then  arrive  at  the  entrance 
of  a  fquare  court,  much  more  fpacious  than  the  former. 
The  eye  is  firil  attracted  by  the  end  of  this  court, 
where  fix  enormous  and  majeftic  columns  render  the  fcene 
aftonidiingly  grand  and  piclurefque.  Another  objeft 
not  lefs  interefting,  is  a  tccond  range  of  coliims  to  the  left 
which  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  periftyle  of  a  temple  ; 
but  before  we  pafs  thither,  we  cannot  refufe  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  edifices,  which  enclofe  this  court  on  each  fida. 
They  forma  fort  of  galLry  which  contains  various  chambers, 
feven  of  which  may  be  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal 
wings  :  viz.  two  in  a  fcmicircle,  and  five  in  an  oblong  fquare. 
The  bottom  of  thefe  apartments  ftiU  retains  pediments  of 
niches  and  tabernacles,  the  fupporters  of  which  are  dcftroyed. 
On  the  fide  of  the  court  they  are  open,  and  prefent  only 
four  and  fix  columns,  totally  deftroycd.  It  is  not  ealy  to 
conceive  the  ufe  of  thefe  apartments  ;  but  this  dots  not  df- 
minilh  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  their  pilallers,  and  the 
richnefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  entablature.  Neither  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  avoid  remarking  the  fingular  effeft  which  refults  from 
the  mixture  of  the  garlands,  the  large  foliage  of  the  capital*, 
and  the  fculplurc  of  wild  plants  with  which  they  are  every 
where  ornamented.  In  traverfing  the  length  of  the  court, 
we  find  in  the  middle  a  little  Iquare  efplanade,  where  was  a 
pavilion,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  foundation. 
At  length  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  fix  columns  ;  and  then 
firft  conceive  all  the  boldnefs  of  their  elevation,  and  the 
richnefs  of  their  workmanlhip.  Their  ftiafts  are  twenty-one 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  fifty-eight  high  ;  fo 
that  the  total  height,  including  the  entablature,  is  from  fc- 
venty-one  to  feventy-two  feet.  The  fight  of  tliis  fuperb  ruin, 
thus  folitary  and  unaccompanied,  at  firll  ilrikes  us  with 
aftoniflimeut  ;  but  on  a  more  attentive  examination,  we  dif- 
cover a  feries  of  foundations,  which  mark  an  oblong  iquare 
of  268  feet  in  length,  and  146  wide  ;  and  which,  it  feems 
probable,  was  the  periftyle  of  a  grand  temple,  the  primary 
purpofe  of  this  whole  ftruclure.  It  prefented  to  t!ie  great 
court,  that  is  to  the  eall,  a  front  of  ten  columns,  with  nine- 
teen on  each  fide,  which,  with  the  other  fix,  make  in  all  fifty- 
four.  The  ground  on  which  it  flood  was  an  oblong  fquare, 
en  a  level  with  this  court,  but  narrower  than  it,  fo  Uiat  there 
was  only  a  terrace  of  twenty-fcven  feet  wide  round  the 
colonnade.  Tiie  efplanade  this  produces,  fronts  the  open 
country,  toward  the  weft,  by  a  floping  wall  of  about  thirty 
feet.  This  defcent,  as  you  approach  the  city,  becomes  lefs 
fleep,  fo   that  th«  ibundation  of  the  paviijoais  oa  a  level 
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with  tfie  termination  of  the  hill,  whence  ft  is  evident  that  the 
whole  ground  of  the  courts  has  been  artificially  raifcd.  Such 
was  the  former  ilate  of  this  editice  ;  but  the  foutlicrn  fide 
of  tlie  grand  temple  was  afterwards  blocked  up  to  build  a 
fmaller  one,  the  pciillyle  and  wall  of  which  are  fliU  remain- 
ing. This  temple,  fitvnted  iome  feet  lower  than  the  other, 
prcfents  a  fide  of  thirteen  columns,  by  eight  in  front  (in  all 
thirty-four),  which  arc  likewife  of  the  Corinthian  ordtr  ; 
their  (hafts  are  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
and  forty-four  in  height.  The  building  they  furround  is  an 
oblong  fquare,  the  front  of  which,  facing  the  eaft,  is  out  of 
the  line  of  the  left  wing  of  tlic  great  court.  To  reach  it 
you  mull  crofs  trunks  of  columns,  heaps  of  Hone,  and  a 
ruinous  wall  by  which  it  is  now  hid.  After  furmounting 
thefe  obllacles,  you  arrive  at  the  gate,  where  you  may  fur- 
vey  the  inclofure  which  was  once  the  habitation  of  a  god  ; 
but  inllead  of  the  awful  fcene  of  a  proflrate  people,  and 
fecrifices  offering  by  a  multitude  of  priefts,  the  (ley,  which 
is  open  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  only  lets  in  light  to 
fhew  a  chaos  of  ruins,  covered  with  dull  and  weeds.  The 
walls,  formerly  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  now  prefent  nothing  but  pediments  of  niches, 
and  tabernacles  of  which  almoft  all  the  fupporters  are  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Between  thefe  niches  is  a  range  of  fluted 
pilafters,  wliofe  capitals  uipport  a  broken  eirtablatuve  ;  but 
what  remains  of  itjdifplays  a  rich  frieze  of  foliage  relling  on 
the  heads  of  fatyrs,  horfes,  bulls,  &c.  Over  this  entabla- 
ture was  the  ancient  roof,  which  was  fifty-feven  feet  wide, 
and  no  in  length.  The  walls  wh'ch  lupportcd  it  are 
thirty-one  feet  high,  and  witliout  a  window.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ornaments  of  this  roof,  except 
from  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  richer  than  the  gallery  i  f  the  perirtyle  :  the 
principal  remaining  parts  contain  tablets  in  the  form  of 
lozenges,  on  which  are  reprtfente-d  Jupiter  fcated  on  his 
eagle  ;  Leda  carelTed  by  the  fwan  ;  Diana  with  her  bow 
and  crefcent,  and  feveral  bufts  which  feem  to  be  figures  of 
emperors  and  empreffes.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  en- 
ter more  minutely  into  the  dcfcription  of  this  aftoni(hing 
edifice.  The  lovers  of  the  arts  will  find  it  defcribed  with 
the  greatell  truth  and  accuracy  in  a  work  publi(hed  at 
London  in  1 75  7,  u  'der  the  title  of  "  Ruins  of  Balbec." 
This  work,  co  npiled  by  Mr-  Robert  Wood,  the  world 
owes  to  the  attention  and  libe-rality  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  who, 
in  1751,  vifited  Balbec  and  Palmyra.  It  is  impoflible  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  fidelity  of  their  dcfcription. 

Several  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  fince  their 
journey  :  for  example,  they  found  !iine  large  columns 
(landing;  and,  in  1784,  there  were  bi't  fix.  They  reckoned 
nine  and  twenty  at  the  leffer  temple,  but  there  now  re- 
main but  twenty  ;  the  others  h  ive  been  overthrown  by  the 
earthquake  of  1759.  It  has  likewife  fo  Ihakcn  the  walls 
of  the  Icffer  temple,  that  the  (lone  of  the  foffit  of  the  gate 
has  (lid  between  the  two  adjoining  ones,  and  delcended 
eight  inches  ;  by  which  means  the  body  of  the  bird, 
fculptured  on  that  ftone,  is  fafpended,  detached  from  its 
wings,  and  the  two  garlands,  which  hung  from  its  beak  and 
terminated  in  two  genii.  Nature  alone  has  not  effefted 
this  devaftation  ;  the  Turks  have  had  their  (hare  in  the 
deilrudion  of  the  columns.  Their  motive  is  to  procure  the 
iron  cramps,  which  ferve  to  join  the  feveral  blocks  of  which 
each  column  is  con>polcd.  Thefe  cramps  anfwer  la  well 
the  end  intended,  that  feveral  of  the  columns  are  not  even 
disjointed  by  their  fall  ;  one,  among  others,  as  Mr.  Wood 
obfcrves,  has  penetrated  a  (lone  of  the  temple  wall  without 
giving  way.  Nothing  can  Curpafs  the  woi-kmanlhip  ot 
thefe  coliunns  ;  they  are  joined  without  any  cement,  yet 
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there  is  not  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  their  in- 
terllices.  After  fo  many  ages,  they  in  general  ftill  retain 
their  original  whitenefs.  But,  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing 
is,  t!ie  enormous  ftones  which  compofe  the  (loping  wall. 
1  o  the  wed,  the  fccond  layer  is  formed  of  (lones  which  are 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  by  about  nine 
in  height.  Over  this  layer,  at  the  north-well  angle,  there 
are  three  I'oncs,  which  alone  occupy  a  fpacc  of  175  feet 
and  one  half;  viz.  the  firll,  fifty-eight  feet  fevcn  inches; 
the  fecond,  fifty-eight  feet  eleven  ;  and  the  third,  exactly 
fifty-eight  feet  ;  and  each  of  thefe  arc  twelve  feet  thick, 
'llrefe  Hones  are  of  a  white  granite,  with  large  Ihining  fl.ikes, 
like  gypfe  ;  there  is  a  q'jari-y  of  this  kind  of  (lone  under 
the  whole  city,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountain,  which  is  open 
in  feveral  places,  and,  among  others,  on  the  right,  as  wc 
approach  the  city.  There  is  llill  lying  there  a  (tone,  hewn 
on  three  fides,  which  is  fixty-nine  feet  two  inches  long, 
twelve  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  thirteen  feet  three  in  thick- 
nefs.  By  what  means  could  the  ancients  move  thefe  cnor- 
mo'.'s  tnalfes  ?  This  is  doubtlcfs  a  problem  in  mechanics 
curious  to  refolve.  The  inhabitants  of  Balbec  have  a  very 
commodious  manner  of  explaining  it,  by  fuppofing  thcfc 
edifices  to  have  been  conllruiled  by  Djenoun,  or  Genii, 
who  obeyed  the  orders  of  king  Solomon  ;  adding,  that  th« 
motive  ot  luch  immeiife  works  was  to  conceal,  in  fubterra- 
neou',  cavems,  vail  treafures,  which  dill  remain  there.  To 
dilcovcr  ihcfe,  many  have  defcended  into  the  vaults  which 
range  under  the  whole  ed  fice  ;  but  the  inutility  of  their 
refearches,  added  to  the  opprcflions  and  extortions  of  the 
governors,  who  have  made  their  fuppofed  difcovcries  a  pre- 
text, have  at  length  difhcartened  them  ;  but  they  imagiirc 
the  Europeans  will  be  more  fuccefs-ful  ;  nor  would  it  be 
poffiWc  to  perfuade  them,  but  what  we  are  polfeffed  of  the 
magic  art  of  dedioying  Talifmans.  It  is  in  vam  to  oppolc 
realon  to  ignorance  and  prejudice  :  and  it  would  be  no  Icfs 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  Solomon  never 
was  acquainted  with  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  only 
in  ufe  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  tradition  which 
afcribes  the  buildings  at  Balbec,  and  alfo  at  Palmyra,  t» 
Solomon,  and  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  con- 
fidently rely,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  generally  prevalent, 
of  his  wifdom  and  love  of  ph.afnre,  with  both  which  the 
magnificence,  beauty,  and  difpofition,  of  thefe  buildings 
perfectly  apee  ;  and  on  the  mention  of  "  Tadraor  in  the 
wilderne(s,  and  the  tower  of  Lebanon  looking  towards 
Damafcus,"  which  are  fail  in  the  Old  Tcftament  to  have 
been  built  by  his  direction.  Some  have  fnppoled  that 
thefe  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  lun,  built  by  the 
P  ocnicians,  hecaufe  it  is  certain  that  the  fun  was  worlhip-- 
ped  at  this  place  when  the  Phoenicians  were  in  their  moll 
ffourifhing  (late.  Others  have  thought,  that  thefe  build- 
ings were  erected  by  the  Greeks,  who  fucceeded  the  Pho;- 
nicians  in  the  podefTion  of  this  country,  becaufc  they  are  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order;  but  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned from  the  lime  of  Alexander's  conqueft  to  that  of 
Pompey,  there  is  great  reafoii  to  fuppofe  that  they-  are  of 
later  date. 

When  we  confider  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  the 
temple  of  Balbec,  we  cannot  but  be  ail«ni(hed  at  the  filencc 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has 
carefully  examined  all  the  ancient  writers,  has  found  no 
mention  of  it,  excejrt  in  a  fragment  of  John  ot  Antioch, 
furnamed  Mal.ila,  wlio  attributes  the  building  of  this  edifice 
to  Antoninus  Pius.  He  fays  that  this  emperor  "  built  a 
great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Hehopolis,  near  Libanus,  in 
Phanicia,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  thi^world." 
This  is  llie  only  hillwical  authoHty  that  haj  yet  been  dif- 
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covered  relating  to  this  fubjeft.  Aatlic-fe  buildings  feenr 
to  have  been  eredcd  bL-twcen  the  time  of  Ponnpey  and  Cara- 
calla,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were  the  work  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  The  infcriptioas  which  remain  corroborate 
this  opiniop,  which  perfeftly  accounts  for  the  conftant  ufe 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  fince  that  order  w:is  not  in  general 
ufe  before  the  third  age  of  Rome  ;  but  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  allege  as  an  additional  proof,  the  bird  fculptured 
over  the  gate,  for  if  his  crooked  beak,  large  claws,  aud  the 
caduceus  lie  bears,  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  eagle,  the 
tuft  of  feathers  on  his  head,  like  that  of  certain  pigeons, 
proves  that  he  is  not  the  Roman  eajrle  :  befides  that  the 
fame  bird  is  found  in  the  temple  of  Palmyra,  and  is  therefore 
evidently  an  oriental  eagle,  confeciated  to  the  fun,  who  was 
the  divinity  adured  in  both  thcie  temples.  His  worfiiip 
exiiled  at  Balbec,  in  the  mod  remote  antiquity.  His  llatue, 
which  refembled  that  of  Oiiris,  had  been  brought  thither 
from  the  Heliopolis  of  Egypt,  and  the  ceremonies  vvith  which 
he  was  worlliipped  there  have  been  defcribed  by  Macrobius, 
in  his  curious  work,  intitled,  "  Saturnalia."  Mr.  Wood 
fnppofes,  with  reafon,  that  the  name  of  Balbec,  which  in 
Syriacfignifies  City  of  Baal,  or  of  the  Sun,  originated  in  this 
worfhip.  The  Greeks,  by  naming  it  Heliopolis,  have,  in  this 
inltance,  only  given  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  oriental  word, 
a  praftice  to  which  they  have  not  always  adhered.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  (late  of  this  city  in  remote  antiquity  ;  hut  it 
is  to  be  prefumcd  that  its  fituation,  on  the  road  from  Tyre 
.to  Palmyra,  gave  it  fome  part  of  the  commerce  of  thofe 
opulent  capitals.  Under  the  Romans,  Heliopolis  was  con- 
flituted  a  colony  by  Julius  Ccefar,  and  in  the  time  of  Auguf- 
tu'!,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  garrifon  town,  for  it  received  part 
of  the  veterans  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  legions  ;  and  there  is 
Hill  remaining,  on  the  wall  of  the  fouthern  gate  on  the 
right,  as  we  enter,  an  infcription  which  proves  the  truth  of 
this,  the  words  Kcnturla  Prima,  in  Greek  eliarafters,  being 
very  legible.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Antoninus 
fcuilt  there  the  prefent  temple,  inftead  of  the  ancient  one, 
which  wr;s  doubtlefs  falling  into  ruins;  but  Chriftianityhaving 
gained  the  afcendancy  under  Conflantine,  the  modern  temple 
was  neglefted,  and  afterwards  couvert:d  into  a  church,  a 
wall  of  which  is  now  remaining,  that  hid  the  fanftuary  of 
the  idols.  It  continued  thus  lintil  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs, 
when  it  is  probable  they  envied  the  Chrillians  fo  beautiful  a 
building.  The  church  being  lefs  frequented,  fell  to  decay  ; 
Ttars  fuccecded,  audit  was  converted  into  a  place  of  defence  ; 
battlements  were  built  on  the  wall  which  iurrounded  it,  on 
the  pavilionSj  and  at  the  angles,  which  dill  fubCift  ;  and 
from  that  time,  the  temple,  expofcd  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
fell  rapidly  to  ruin. 

The  Hate  of  the  city  is  not  lefs  deplorable  :  the  wretched 
government  of  the  Emirs  ot  the  houfe  of  Harfoufhe  had 
already  greatly  mipaired  it;  and  the  earthquake  of  1759 
confjjleted  its  deftruc\ion.  The  wars  of  the  Emir  Youfcf, 
and  Djezzar,  have  rendered  it  (till  more  defertcd  and  ruinous: 
of  5000  inhabitants,  at  which  number  they  were  eftimated 
in  175  I,  not  1200  are  now  remaining,  and  all  thefc  poor, 
without  induftry  or  commerce,  and  cultivating  nothing  but 
a  little  cotton,  fome  maize,  and  water-melons. 

BALDT,  JoHM,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Dominican 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  Genoa,  and 
hence  called  "  Balbi  Januenfis  ;"  and  dillingui/hcd  as  the 
author  of  a  grammatical  work,  intitled  "  Catholicon,"  ii- 
liiflied  in  1286,  and  entitled  to  attention  principally  from  it.^ 
having  been  one  of  the  tirll  printed  books.  It  was  printed 
i}\  folio  at  Mentz,  in  1460;  and  this  edition  is  become  very 
fcarce. 

BALBIAN,  Justus,   of  Aloft,  in   Flanders,  iluJied 


at  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted  dodlor  in  medicine, 
wh.ich  he  prailiftd  with  confiderable  reputation,  toward? 
the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  at  Gouda.  He 
openly  profeffed  the  CalvinilHc  religion,  in  which  faitj\ 
he  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  principal  church  of 
that  city,  with  the  following  infcription  on  his  tomb  :  . 
Singulos  dies,  fnigulas  vitas  puta, 

Julli  a  Balbian,  [fepulchrum  : 

Flandri  Aloftaui,   Philo-Chymici,    ejufque   hereduHi 

lUe  heri,  ego  hodie,  tu  eras. 
Obilt  anno  1616. 
In  1539,  he  publid'-ed  "  De  Lapide  Philofophico  Traclatus 
Septem,"  I^ugd.  Bat.  8vo.  It  is  a  colletlion  of  the  worki 
moll  efttemed  among  the  adepts  at  that  time,  among  whom 
oui^author  muft  be  claffed.  The  year  following  he  pub- 
liHiLd  at  Venice,  "  Nova  Ratio  Praxeos  Medicx,"  Haller. 
Bib.  Med.  P.     Eloy.  Dia.  Hift. 

BALBINUS,  Decimus  Coelius,  a  Roman  emperof, 
was  a  dcfcendant  of  a  noble  family,  founded  by  Cornelij.is 
Balbns  Thecphanes,  originally  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  who  wgs 
the  friend  and  hifloriographer  of  Poinpey,  and  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  city  under  his  patronage.  Balbi- 
nus  was  diftinguifhed  both  as  a  poet  and  an  orator;  and  js 
a  niagiftrate  he  had  governed  fcveral  provinces  with  repu- 
tation. His  fortune  was  affluent ;  and  his  manners  liberal 
and  affable.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  th_e  two  Gor- 
dians,  on  the  3d  of  July,  A.  D.  237,  Balbinus  was  elefted 
emperor  by  the  fenate  in  conjunction  with  Maximus.  Their 
eleftion  was  foon  fucceeded  by  a  tumult  at  Rome,  occali- 
oued  by  a  licentious  niultitude  ;  who  neither  loved  the  rigid 
Maximus,  ncn-  fnfficiently  feared  the  mild  and  humane  Bal- 
binus ;  and  who  fnrrounding  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  de- 
manded, that,  befides  the  two  emperors  chofen  by  the 
fenate,  a  third  (liould  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gor- 
dians,  as  a  juft  return  of  gratitude  to  thofe  princes  who 
had  facriticed  their  lives  for  the  republic.  Accordingly, 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  being  driven  back  into  the  capitol, 
a  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  grandfon  of  the  elder, 
and  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordian,  was  prefented  to 
them,  aud  invelled  with  the  title  and  ornaments  of  Casfar. 
The  tumult  was  appealed  by  this  eafy  condefcenfion  ;  and 
the  two  emperors,  as  foon  as  they  had  been  ])eaceably  ac- 
knowledged in  Rome,  prepared  to  defend  Italy  againll  the 
common  enemy.  Maximus  marched  againft  Maximin,  who 
was  then  laying  fiege  to  Aquileia  ;  but  this  tyrant  having 
been  abandoned  by  his  guards,  and  aflallinated  in  his  ten{, 
Maximus  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  was  received 
with  cordial  congratulations,  not  only  by  his  colleague  and 
young  Gordian,  but  by  the  fenate  and  the  people,  who 
perfuaded  themitlves  that  a  golden  age  would  fucceed  an 
age  of  iron.  The  conduft  of  the  two  emperors  corre- 
fponded  with  thefe  expeftations.  The  rigour  of  the  one 
was  tempered  by  the  clemency  of  the  other:  the.oppref- 
five  taxes  impofed  by  Maximin  were  repealed  or  moderated, 
difcipline  was  revived,  and  many  falutai-y  laws  were  enafted. 
"  What  reward,"  faid  Maximus,  "  may  we  expeft  for  deli- 
vering Rome  from  a  monller?"  To  which  queilion  Balbi- 
nus replied,  "  the  love  of  the  fenate,  of  the  people,  and 
of  all  mankind."  "  Alas!"  rejoined  his  more  penetrating 
coUeagiie,  "  Alas  !  I  dread  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers,  and 
the  fatal  effefts  of  their  rcfentment."  His  apprehenfions 
were  jullified  by  the  event.  At  length  jealoufies  broke  out 
between  the  two  emperors,  and  they  were  thus  prevented 
from  uniting  in  any  vigorous  mcafures  of  defence  againft 
their  common  enemies  of  the  Prxtorian  camp.  Thefe 
fierce  troops,  proceeding  to  an  open  revolt,  fcized  on  both 
the  einpjrors,    ftrijiped   them  of  thtir  garments,    dragged 
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th«m  ignominiouny  tlirough  tlie  (Viects  of  Rome,  and  ter- 
minated the  tragedy  by  inhumanly  inadacriiig  them.  Tims 
they  both  fell  after  a  rtign  of  little  mure  than  a  year,  July 
15th,  A.D.  238.  Crcvier's  Hill.  Emp.  vol.  viii.  p.  382, 
&c.     (jibbon's  Hift.  vol.  i,  p.  z(jo — 305. 

■BALBOA,  Vasco  Nucnez  De,  a  famous  Spar,i(h  ad- 
venturer, was  a  native  of  CalUle,  and  one  of  tliofe  who 
formed  a  fettlemciit  in  Hifpaniola.  In  ijr"*,  he  com- 
manded a  feeble  colony,  tllablillied  at  Santa  Maria  al  Anti- 
qna,  or  the  ancient,  fo  called  becaiife  it  was  the  firil  fcttle- 
lYient  on  the  fouthern  continent  of  America.  Anxious  for 
beii*g  inverted  with  a  legal  title  to  the  fuprem.ecom.mp.nd,  he 
difpatched  one  of  liis  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lolicit  a 
royal  commifrion  ;  and  with  a  view  of  more  cfTeftually  re- 
commending himfelf  to  the  patronage  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  obtain,  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adja- 
cent country,  fubdiied  feveral  of  the  caziques,  and  collefted 
a  confiderable  quantity*  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in 
that  part  of  the  continent  than  in  the  iflands.  In  one  of 
his  expeditions  he  met  with  a  young  cazique,  who  exprcffed 
his  afloniflimcnt  at  the  high  value  which  was  fet  upon  the 
gold,  which  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  and  dillributing : 
"  Why  do  you  quarrel,"  faid  he,  "  about  fuch  a  trifle  ?  If 
you  are  fo  pafllonately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your 
own  country,  and  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  diftant  na- 
tions for  its  fake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  region  where  the 
metal,  which  fcems  to  be  the  chief  objeft  of  ynur  admiration 
and  defire,  is  fo  common  that  the  meaneft  utenfils  are 
formed  of  it."  Tranfportcd  with  the  intelligei-.ce,  Balboa 
eagerly  inquired  where  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how 
they  might- arrive  at  it.  The  cazique  informed  them,  that 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  funs,  or  fix  days  journey  to  the  fonth, 
they  would  difcovcr  another  ocean,  near  which  this  wealthy 
kingdom  was  fituated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack,  it, 
they  muft  aflemble  forces  far  fnperior  in  number  and  ftrength 
to  thofe  which  now  attended  them.  This  was  the  firft  in- 
formation which  the  Spaniards  received  concerning  the  great 
fouthern  continent  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru. 
Balboa  diligently  prepared  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  poffeffing 
talents  for  conducting  fo  hazardous  and  almoft  defperate  an 
undertaking  as  that  of  marching  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  he  arranged  his  troops,  amounting  upon  a  mufter  to 
only  190  men,  who  were  hardy  veterans,  that  had  been  in- 
ured to  the  climate  of  America,  and  who  were  ready  to 
follow  him  through  every  danger.  A  thoufand  Indians  at- 
tended them  to  carry  their  provifions  ;  and  to  complete  their 
warlike  array,  they  took  with  them  feveral  of  thofe  fierce 
dogs  which  were  no  lefs  formidable  than  deftruftive  to  their 
naked  enemies.  On  the  ill  of  September,  A.  D.  1513,  he 
fet  out  on  this  expedition  ;  and  having  continued  their  pro- 
grefs  for  25  days  through  woods  and  mountains,  and  amidft 
contending  enemies,  he  at  length  reached  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain from  which  he  was  able  to  difcover  the  ocean,  which 
was  the  obje£t  of  their  vvi(hcs.  On  viewing  this  glorious 
fpeftacle,  which  no  European  eye  had  ever  before  beheld, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  heaven  with 
iiplifted  hands  for  conducting  him  to  a  difcovery  fo  beneficial 
to  his  country,  and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf.  His  follow- 
ers united  with  him  in  expreffions  of  wonder,  exultation, 
and  gratitude.  Purfuing  their  courfe,  they  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  fhore  of  the  ocean  ;  when  Balboa,  advancing 
into  the  waves  with  his  fword  and  buckler,  took  poflcffion 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mailer,  and  vowed  to  de- 
fend it  with  thefe  arms  againll  all  his  enemies.  The  part 
of  the  grpat  Pacific,  or  Southern  ocean,  which  Balboa  firll 
difcovercd,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Michael, 
wliicb  he  gave  to  it,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eall  of  Panama. 
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Here  he  obtained  a  fupply  of  provifions  ;  and  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  free  gift,  he  enriched  himfelf  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gold  and  of  pearls.  He  alfo  received  information, 
tliat  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  fituated  far  to- 
wards the  fonth-eail,  where  the  inhabitants  had  tame  ani- 
mals, meaning  the  Llamas  afterwards  found  in  Peru,  to 
carry  their  burdens.  His  followers  were  cxhaufted  by  fa- 
tigue and  difcafc  ;  and  ho  therefore  ducrmincd  to  lead  ihcm 
back,  inllead  of  attempting  to  take  polTeffion  of  this  coun- 
try, to  their  fettlement  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien  ;  and,- 
after  an  abfence  of  four  months,  he  returned  to  it  with 
greater  glory  and  more  treafure  than  the  Spaniards  had  hi- 
therto acquired  in  any  of  their  expeditions  againll  the  New 
World.  Balboa  hallened  to  tranfmit  information  of  his  im- 
portant difcovery  to  Spain,  a':d  to  folicit  a  reinfurccmcnt  of 
1000  men  for  the  conqued  of  the  opulent  country,  of  which 
he  had  received  fo  favourable  an  account.  Ferdinand,  the 
king  of  Spain,  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  intelligence 
which  Balboa  had  communicated  ;  but  regardlefs  of  his 
merit,  he  appointed  Pcdrarias  Davila  to  fupcrfedc  him  in 
the  government  of  Darien.  He  alfo  provided  him  with  a 
well  equipped  fleet  and  i2Co  foldiers,  who  were  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  voluntaiy  adventurers.  Upon  their  arri- 
val at  Darien,  they  found  Balboa,  whofe  fame  had  reached 
Spain,  and  of  whofe  opulence  they  had  formed  fi;ch  high 
ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  with  coarfe  hemi)en  fandals, 
and  employed  in  thatching  his  own  tent  with  reeds.  Balboa, 
however,  received  them  with  dignity  ;  and  treated  Pcdra- 
rias with  the  deference  due  to  his  charadter.  Pcdrarias  ap- 
pointed a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made  into  Balboa's  co:iduft, 
and  impofed  upon  him  a  confiderable  fine.  At  length  re- 
fentment  on  the  part  of  one,  and  the  envy  of  the  iither,  pro- 
duced difienfions  which  were  very  detrimental  to  the  colony. 
Pcdrarias  loft  many  of  his  men  by  IJcknefs,  and  this  diftrefi 
was  further  augmented  by  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provifions : 
and  the  new  governor  inccnfed  the  natives  by  rapacious  pro- 
ceedings, which  defolated  the  whole  country  from  the  gulf 
of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Balboa  fent  violent 
remonftrances  to  Spain  againft  the  imprudent  government  of 
Pedmrias,  which  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourifliing  colony  ; 
and  Pcdrarias  recriminated  by  accufing  liim  of  having  de- 
ceived the  king,  by  magnifying  his  own  exploits,  as  well  as 
by  a  falfe  reprefentation  of  the  opulence  and  value  of  the 
country.  Ferdinand,  fenfible  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
having  fuperfeded  Balboa,  appointed  him  Adelantado  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  fea, 
with  very  extenfive  privileges  and  authority  ;  and  he  enjoined 
Pcdrarias  to  avail  himfclt  of  Balbo.i's  counfel  in  all  his  ope- 
rations. After  fome  time  Pcdrarias  and  Balboa  were  appa- 
rently reconciled  ;  and  by  way  of  cementing  the  union  hc- 
tween  them,  the  former  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  latter.  This  happened  in  1 5  15.  Jcaloufy  ftill 
rankled  in  the  breaft  of  the  governor  ;  and  when  Balbo^aJ 
with  much  labour  finiflied  four  fmall  brigantines,  and  pro- 
vided 300  chofen  men,  iu  order  to  fail  towards  Peru,  Pcdra- 
rias defired  him  to  poftpone  the  voyage  ;  and  ha\ing  foli- 
cittd  an  interview,  ordered  him  to  be  arrclled,  and  then  to. 
be  tried  on  an  accufation  of  difloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of 
an  intention  to  revolt  againft  the  governor.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced  ;  and  thougli. 
the  judges  who  paffed  it,  feconded  by  the  whole  colony, 
warmly  interceded  for  his  pardon,  the  governor  continued 
inexorable  ;  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  aftoniftimeiit 
and  forrow,  the  public  execution  of  a  man  whom  they  unir 
verfally  deemed  more  capable  than  any  who  had  borne  com- 
mand in  America,  of  forming  and  accomplilhing  great  de- 
figns.     LTpon  his  premature  death  in  1517,  at  the  age  of 
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42,  the  expedition,  which  he  had  planned,  was  rellnquinied. 
Balboa  was  dillingiiiOicJ  among  his  countrymen  by  a  variety 
of  important  and  (ireful  qualities,  adapted  to  the  ftation  he 
occupied^  and  the  fervices  in  which  he  engaged.  Befidcs 
bravery,  which  he  poflcded  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  was 
prudent  in  conducl,  generous,  affable,  a.nd  poffeffcd  of  thofe 
popular  talents  which,  in  the  mod  defperate  undcrtaknigs, 
infpire  confidence  and  fecurc  attaclmicnt.  Robertfon's  Hill. 
Amer.  vol.i.  p.  276 — 301. 

BALBRIGGEN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  port  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Dubhii.  It  has  a  fafe  harbour  with 
a  pier,  within  which  fhips  of  200  tons  burden  may  lay  their 
broadfides,  and  unload  on  the  quay.  The  bafe  of  the  pier 
is  18  feet  thick,  and  on  the  outfide  is  a  confiderable 
rampart  of  large  fragments  of  rock,  funk  to  defend  tlie 
pier  againll  tlie  waves.  At  this  town  there  once  was  an 
extenfive  cotton  manufaftory  ;  but  it  has  lately  declined  fo 
much,  that  the  proprietors  are  now  converting  one  of  their 
principal  cotton  mills  into  a  flour  mill.  Many  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants derive  a  fubfiftence  from  fifhiiig,  in  which  nine  wher- 
ries arc  ennployed.  On  t'le  (liore  near  the  town  is  a  flale 
i-ock,  which  is  a  good  quany  for  blocks  of  fufficient  iize 
for  making  ton  dates.  It  is  diflant  from  Dublin  155  Iridi 
miles.     N.  lat.  53°  36'.  W.  long.  6'  13'. 

BALBUL,  in  Oniitholory,  a  fpecies  of  Anas,  or  duck, 
having  a  black  beak,  and  fpot  of  the  wing  above  obliquely 
green,  beneath  obliquely  black.   Forflc.  Fn.  Arab. 

BALBURA,  inJiickntGeogrnphy, ?i\.o\\n  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Cabcllia,  a  country  of  Caria,  fituaCed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cibyra  Major.  When  the  prastor  Murena  extended  the 
principality  of  Cibya,   Balbura  was  annexed  to  Lycia. 

BALBUS,  a  m'oui-tain  of  Africa,  between  the  town  of 
Chipea,  the  terricory  of  Carthage,  Nnmidia,  and  the  fea. 
Hither  Mafi.iitfa  retired,  after  having  been  defeated  by  Sy- 
phax,  kin;);  of  Numidia. 

BALBUSARDUS,in  Ornithology.  See  Bald-euzz  ard. 
■  BALCASH,  Tengis,  or  Palkati,  in  Geography,  a 
lake  of  Independent  Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Kal- 
muks,  fubjetl  to  China,  is  about  140  Britifh  miles  in  length 
by  half  that  breadth  ;  being  the  largeft  lake  in  Afia,  next 
to  the  feas  of  Aral  and  Baikal. 

BALCDUTHA,  a  fettlement  in  the  caftcrn  part  of 
Kentucky,  in  America,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Big  Sandy 
river. 

BALCH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rims  into  the  Rhine 
at  Cologn. 

BALCHIKANSKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  140  miles 
fouth-wcft  of  Doroninfli. 

BALCHUYSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Julitrs,  nine  miles  well  of 
Cologn. 

BALCONY,  from  the  French  balcon,  in  ytrchiteSure,  a 
kind  of  ODcn  gallery  without  the  walls  of  buildings,  con- 
zrived  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  looking  around,  feeing 
proctfilons,  cavalcades,  and  the  like. 

Where  there  is  but  one,  it  is  ufually  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  and  level  with  the  firft  floor  :  fome- 
times  they  are  made  of  wood,  fomctimes  of  call  iron  ;  the 
former  furrounded  with  a  rail  or  balultradc,  the  latter 
wrought  in  various  figures  in  Jtmi-rclkvo.  Some  are  alfo 
made  of  bar  iron,  falhionod  in  crail-work,  or  flourifhes  of 
divers  fancies. 

Balcony,  in  a  fhip,  denotes  a  gsllery  either  covered  or 
•pen,  made  abaft,  either  for  ornament  or  convenience  of  the 
captain's  cabin. 

BALDA,  in  ^Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Hifpania 
Batica,  in  the  country  of  ll  cTurduli.     Ptolemy. 
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BALDACANIFER,  corruptly  alfo  written  lakamfer, 
denotes  a  (landard-bearer ;  chiefly  in  the  ancient  order  of 
knights  Templars. 

BALDACHIN,  or  Baldaqj.mn,  in  Arch'dcdurc,  a 
building  in  form  of  a  canopy,  fupporttd  with  columns,  and 
ferving  as  a  crown  or  covering  to  an  altar. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  haldaccbino,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame. 

Baldachin,  or  Baldal'in,  or  BaMeL'in,  popularly  Bau- 
clelin,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a  rich  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  gold  waip  and  filk  woof,  varioufly  figured.  It 
took  the  denomination  from  its  being  formerly  brought  into 
thefe  countries  from  BaliLiem,  or  Babylon. 

BALD-BUZZARD,  in  Omuhology,  the  name  under 
which  Falco  //(//.vjfVw  is  defcribed  by  Willughby  and  other 
Englifli  naturalllls.     It  is  alfo  called  lallii'z.iirdXiy  BufTon. 

BALD-EAGLE,  in  Geography,  or  IVarriur  Mountains, 
lie  about  200  miles  W.  of  Pl.iladelphia,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  in  Pcnufylvauia,  and  fomi  the  weftern  boundary  of 
Ba'.d-eagle  valley. 

Bald-eagle  is  alfo  ariverwhlch  runs  a  north-eafl  courfe 
forty-four  miles,  and  falls  mio  the  wellern  branch  of  the 
Sufquchaniia  river.  The  water  of  Huron  river,  which 
falls  into  the  hike  Erie,  is  called  Bald-eagle  creek. 

Bald-eagle  J' alley,  or  Si:iLing-Spring  Valley,  lies  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Bedford  county  in  Ptniifylvania,  about 
200  miles  weft  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  eait  it  has  a  chain 
of  high  rugged  mountains,  called  the  "  Canoe  ridge  ;"  and 
on  the  well,  the  "  BalJ-eagle,"  or  Warrior  monntairs.  It 
is  a  pleafant  vale  of  llme-ilone  botto.-n,  about  five  miles  wide  ; 
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:id  its  vicinity  abounds  with,  lead-oie.  It 
tallied  about  60  or  70  famihes  that  lived  in  log-houfes,  and 
formed  in  fcven  or  eight  years  feveral  valuable  plantations. 
Among  the  curiofities  of  this  place  is  that  called  the  "  Swal- 
lows," Vfhich  abforb  feveral  of  the  lavy;cil  flreams  of  the 
valley,  and  after  conveying  them  feveral  miles  under  ground, 
return  them  again  upon  the  furface.  Thefe  fubtenaneous 
paffages  have  given  occafion  to  the  name  of  "  Sinking- 
Spring  Valley."  Of  thefe  the  mod  remarkable  is  called 
the  "  Arch  Springs,"  which  run  clofe  upon  the  road  from 
the  town  to  tlie  fort  ;  being  a  deep  hollow  formed  in  the 
limelloiie  rock,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
ftony  arch,  and  giving  paflagc  to  a  fine  ilrcam  of  water. 
The  fubterraneous  river  enters  the  mouth  of  a  fpacious 
cave,  wliofe  exterior  aperture  is  fufficient  to  admit  a  flval- 
lop  with  her  tails  full  fpread  ;  and  in  the  niidll  of  this  cave, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  are  timber,  bodies  and 
branches  of  trees,  &c.  which  being  lodged  up  te  the  roof 
of  the  paffage,  fliews  that  the  water  rifcs  to  the  top  during 
frcflies.  The  cave,  extending  about  forty  yards,  widens 
into  a  large  kind  of  room,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  vor- 
tex, where  the  water  forms  a  whirlpool,  and  abforbs  pieces 
of  floating  timber,  which  are  inftantly  conveyed  out  of 
fight.  From  the  top  of  the  Bald-eagle  mountains  there  is 
a  fine  profpeft  of  thofe  of  the  Alleghany,  ftretching  along 
till  they  feem  to  meet  the  clouds.  Much  flate  is  iound 
here  ;  and  there  are  ftrong  figns  of  pit-coal. 

BALDEGG,  a  lake  of  Swifferland,  four  miles  long 
and  one  wide  ;  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bremgarten. 

BALDENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  and  bilhopric  of  Treves ;  36  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Coblentz. 

BALDERIC,  in  Biography,  a  French  hiftorian,  a  na- 
tive of  Orleans,  lived  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  bilhop 
of  Dole  in  Britanny.  He  affifted  at  the  council  of  Cler- 
liiont,  held  on  occafion  of  the  holy  war,  and  wrote  a  hiitory 
of  that  war  in  four  books,  containing  an  account  of  the 
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«vents  of  that  fanatical  expedition  from  its  commencement 
to  the  year  1099,  when  Jerufalem  was  taken  bv  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  This  work  may  be  found  in  "  Geila  Dei  per 
Francos  a  Bongaro,"  folio,  151 1.  He  alfo  wrote  "  Poems," 
preferred  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Du  Chefne's  collection  of 
French  hiiforians.     Nouv.  Did.  Hiftor. 

BAI.DERN,  in  Cfo^mphy,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Ottingen,  one  mile  S.S.E. 
of  Zobing. 

BALD-HEAD,  a  cape  of  the  north-weflcoall  of  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  weft  coall  of  Norton  found.  N.  lat.  64^ 
43'.   E.  long.  198"'  iS'. 

Bald-head  is  alfo  the  fouthernmoft  of  two  heads  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  between  Fermowes  harbour  on 
the  S.S.W.  and  fort  Agua  on  the  N.N.E. 

BaUbead  lies  alfo  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  in 
North  Carolina,  and  being  at  the  fouth-well  end  of  Smith's 
ifland,  forms  with  Oak  ifland  the  main  entrance  into  the 
river. 

Bald-head  makes  alfo  the  fouth-weft  part  of  what  is  called 
Wells  bay,  in  the  diftriiEl  of  Maine. 

BALDI,  Bernardino,  in  &«)fra/>Zy',  a  learned  Italian, 
was  born  at  Urbino,  in  1 553.  Such  was  his  ardour  in  the 
profecution  of  knowledge,  that  he  facrificed  both  his  meals 
and  his  fleep  to  the  attainment  of  it.  Having  ftudied  ma- 
thematics under  Commandino  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  ;  where  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  diilinguiflied  by  his  literary  appli- 
cation and  proficiency.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language,  that  he  tranilated  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratus  into  Italian  verfe,  and  other  Greek  writers  into  La- 
tin ;  and  he  poffelfed  fuch  a  talent  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  languages,  that  he  learned  twelve  of  them,  fe- 
veral  of  which  were  oriental.  When  he  left  Padua,  he  be- 
came mathematician  to  Ferrante  Gonzaga  II.  duke  of  Gu- 
aftalla  ;  and  in  1586,  he  was  created  abbot  of  Guaftalla, 
which  church  he  governed  for  many  years  with  great  repu- 
tation. At  Rome,  where  he  fpent  part  of  his  time,  he  ob- 
tained the  title  of  apollolical  prothonotary.  Towards  the 
■latter  part  of  his  life,  he  refigned  the  church  of  Guallalla, 
and  retiring  to  Urbino,  devoted  hinifelf  entirely  to  his  llu- 
dies.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  64  years. 
Baldl  obtained  as  high  a  rank  among  the  Italian  poets  as  he 
poncfied  among  the  fcholars  and  mathematicians.  In  paf- 
toral  poetry,  his  "  Celeo,"  or  "  Orto,"  is  tho\ight  to  be 
excelled  by  few  works  in  the  language  ;  and  his  blank  verfe 
is  much  ellecmed.  In  mathematics  and  mechanics  his  la- 
bours were  numerous.  He  tranilated  into  Italian  the  Greek 
work  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  "  On  Automata,  or  fclf-mov- 
ing  Machines  ;"  and  into  Latin,  the  fame  a\ithor'b  treatife, 
"  On  warlike  Machines."  He  alfo  wrote  "  Excreita'.ions 
on  the  Mechanics  of  Arillotle,"  and  publilhed  two  Latin 
works  relative  to  Vitruvius,  the  one  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  all  the  terms  ufed  by  him,  and  the  other  inqviiring 
into  the  meaning  of  his  "  Scamilli  imparcs."  A  ijollhu- 
mou3  woik,  intitled,  "  Cronica  de'  Mathcmatici,"  being  a 
compendium  of  a  larger  one  on  the  lives  of  mathematicians, 
was  printed  in  1707.  Many  other  monuments  of  his  genius 
and  indullry,  which  obtained  reputation  in  their  time,  are 
now  configned  to  oblivion.   Nonv.  Did.  Hiftor.   Gen.  Biog. 

Baldi,  he  L^uai.dis,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Pfrngia  in  1319,  and  carefully  educated  by  his  father  Fran- 
tis  LTbaldi,  a  learned  phylician.  After  having  ftudied  law 
at  Penigia  under  Bartoli,  he  became  a  preceptor,  and  ac- 
quired high  reputation  In  moft  of  the  nniverfities  of  Italy. 
Ke  was  the  rival  of  his  mafter  Bartoli,  and  contradicied 
many  of  his  opinions.     The  duke,  John  Galeaz/o,  was  Jiis 
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gfnerous  patron  ;  and  he  was  liberally  rewarded  by  pope 
Uiban  Vl.  for  pleading  his  caufc  cgainft  Clement.  Hav- 
ing retained  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  hib  diftin- 
guirtied  reputation  as  an  oracle  of  jurifprudencc  till  the 
year  14CO,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  76,  he  died 
at  Pavia,  in  confequence  of  the  bite  of  a  dog,  with  which 
he  was  playing.  His  numerous  treatifes  of  law,  publifhed 
in  three  volumes  folio,  manifeft  deep  knowledge  and  excel- 
lent talents  ;  but  they  are  written  too  much  in  the  barbarou* 
ftyle  of  the  age.  His  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  his  fa- 
mily after  his  death  alTunied  the  name  of  Baldefcbi  inftead 
of  that  of  Ubaldi.     Nout.  Did.  Hiftor. 

BALD  INGE  R,  Ernrstus  Gottfried,  a  medical  writ- 
er, of  whom  we  have  no  memorial,  but  that,  in  1 764,  he  pub- 
liflicd  at  Berlin  "  Introdudio  in  Notitiam  Scriptorum  Mc- 
dicinx  Militaris,"  8vo.  a  valuable  work,  in  which,  befide* 
the  titles  of  the  books,  the  author  has  given  a  critical  ac- 
count of  their  contents.      Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Prad. 

BALDINI,  John  Anthony,  Count,  was  born  at  Pla- 
centia,  July  7,  1654,  finiftied  his  ftudies  at  Bologna  and 
at  Rome,  and  then  travelled  into  France  and  Poland.  In 
1698,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  continued  there  nine  years  as 
ambalfador  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  his  return  to 
Parma,  he  was  again  difpatclnd  to  German  courts,  and  at 
lall  to  Englar.d,  whence  he  was  fent  to  attend  the  congrefs  at 
Utrecht.  His  figure  was  handfome,  and  hi»  m.anners  en- 
g3g'"S  '  ^'"^  "^''^  greater  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  more 
efpecially  civil  and  eccleliaftical  hitlory.  In  England,  he 
was  eleded  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  in  Spain,  he 
coUeded  many  rare  gems,  with  a  view  of  having  them  en- 
graved ;  but  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  public  occupations  and  travels.  At  Amfterdam,  he 
enriched  his  cabinet  of  curiofitiee  with  many  Indian  and 
Chinefe  fnbjeds  ;  and  he  purchafed,  at  a  great  expence, 
all  the  lexicons,  atlaftes,  and  books  of  travels  he  could 
procure  that  related  to  the  Eaftern  countries.  The  editor 
of  the  "  Atlas  Hiftorique,"  in  5  vols,  publilhed  at  Am- 
fterdam in  1719,  was  much  indebted  to  Baldini's  collec- 
tion ;  and  the  difeourfe  annexed  to  thefe  maps  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Italian  by  Baldini.  On  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ar)'  1725,  Baldini  died,  in  confequence  of  a  ftroke  of  the 
apopL'xy.      Gen.  Biog. 

BALDINUCCI,  Philip,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  ». 
1624  ;  and  diftingnidied  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  defign,  and  his  relearches  concerning  the  lives  of 
their  profcllurs.  His  great  undertaking  was  a  general  hif- 
tory  of  the  moft  eminent  painters  from  Cimabuc  to  his  own 
time,  comprehended  in  fix  volumes,  and  divided  into  centu- 
ries. A  new  edition  of  this  whole  work  was  pubUftied  at 
Florence  in  173  i,  and  it  has  been  fince  reprinted  at  Flo- 
rence and  at  Turin,  with  copious  notes  and  additions,  by  Sig. 
Ingcijnerc  Piaccnza.  Baldinucci  hkewife  publithed  "  A 
Vocabulary  of  Defign,"  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  della  Crufca.  His  work,  in- 
titled,  "  Tlie  Commencement  and  Progrefs  of  the  Art  of 
Engraving  on  Copper,"  Florence,  i686,  4to.  abounds  witk 
curious  information.  He  alfo  publilhed  fevcral  fmaller 
works  ;  one  of  which  drew  upon  him  a  furious  and  unjuft 
attack  from  Cinelli.  He  died  in  1696,  at  the  age  of  72 
years.     Nouv.  Did.  Hillor. 

BALDINUS,  Bernard,  an  Italian  phyfician,  who 
flouriflitd  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  centun,-,  taught 
medicine  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Mi- 
lan, where  he  died  in  the  year  i6co.  In  1562,  he  pnb- 
li.hcd  at  Venice,  "  Problemata  excerpta  cs  Commentariis 
Gakni  in  Hippocratcui,"  8vo. 
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Baldinus,  BmcIus,  another  Italinn  ph)TKmn  of  the 
fame  age,  publiflicd,  at  Florence,  "  In  I.ibnnn  Hippocratis, 
de  Aqiiis,  Aere,  et  Locis,  Commentaria  ;"  "  Tradatlis  de 
Cucumeribus,"  1586,  4to.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eluy.  Diit. 
Hill. 

BALDIVIA,  or  Valdivia,  in  Geography,  the  name  of 
a  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Chih,  in  South  America. 
It  was  formerly  fnbiect  to  the  viceroy  of  I^ima,  but  is  now 
annexed  to  the  jiiritdiction  of  the  prefidcnt  of  Chili.     Bal- 
(livia,  or  Valdivia,  is  alio  the  name  of  a  port  town,  (Itnated 
on  the  north-eall  fide  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,   in  S.  lat. 
40°  5'.  W.  long.  So°  5'.     The  town  was  built  by   tlie  Spa- 
nifh  general  Baldivia,  about  tlie  year   1 55 1  ;  in  1559,  the 
people  of  Chili  chafed  the  Spaniards   from  this   fettlement, 
burned   the   town,  and   put   the   inhabitants  to  tlie  hvord. 
Near  this  place  are  many  gold  mines,  and  therefore  the  Spa- 
niards have  fortified  it,  regarding  it  as  the  key  to  the  South 
feas  ;  and  tlie  fortifications  are  fupported  by  the  whites  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  who  are   baniflied   hither  for  their  crimes. 
In  1643,  it  was  taken  poffeflion  of  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  to  leave  all  their  cannon, 
confining  of  30  or  40  pieces,  their  baggage,  and  their  llores, 
on  receiving  intelligence  tliat  fuccours  were  tranfinitted  from 
Peru.     Valdivia  receives  from  the  treafury  of  Lima  an  an- 
nual fupply  of  70,000  dollars  ;  30,000  in  fpecie,  the  value 
of  30,000  in  clothes  for  the  foldiers,  and   lo,oco   in   fpecie 
which  is  paid  to  the  king's  foldiers  at  Santiago,  in  order  to 
purchafe  flour  and  other  ncceffarics  for  the  garrifon  at  Val- 
divia.    Thefe  remittances  are  conveyed  in   fliips  which   fail 
from  Valparaifo.     The  bay  has  a  narrow  entrance,  and  is 
fpacious  within  ;  it  is  well  fecured  from  winds  by  point  Ga- 
lera  and  Bonifacio,   which   is  remarkable  for   its  high   land 
jull  on  the  north  of  the  bay.     The  rivers  of  Baldivia  and 
Guyaquil  are  the  largeil  on  this  coaft  ;  but  neither  of  them 
can  carry  a  (hip  ot  burden  lix  leagues  within  land. 

BALDIvIONlE,  an  old  Englifli  name  for  gentian,  the 
root  of  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  ;  fome  alfo  have  called  the 
viium,  or  fpignel,  by  this  name. 

BALD-MOUNTAIN,  in  Geography,  a  noted  promon- 
tory' in  the  gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  North  America,  being 
a  mark  on  the  main,  about  30  leagues  from  the  neaixll  or 
north-weft  point  of  Anticolli  ifland. 

BALDNESS,  Calvities,  a  falling  of  the   hair,  efpe- 
Y       cially  that  of  the  finciput. 

It  duTcrs  from  alopecia,  area,  ophiajis,  and  thiea,  as  thefe 
all  arife  from  lomc  vice  in  the  nutritious  humour  ;  balihefs, 
from  the  detect  of  it.  But  the  diilinftion  is  not  always 
obferved  by  modem  phyficians. 

When  tlie  eyelids  fhed  their  hair,  it  is  called  a  plihjis. 
Among  the  cauies  of  baldnefs,  immoderate  veneiy  is  re- 
puted one  of  the  chief:  old  age  ufually  brings  it  on  of 
courfe.  Some  will  have  the  pro.ximate  caufe  of  baldnefs  to 
be  the  dryiiefs  of  the  bfain,  and  its  (hrinking  from  the  cra- 
nium ;  it  liaving'been  obierved,  that  in  bald  perions  there 
is  always  a  vacuity  or  empty  fpace  between  the  ikuU  and 
the  brain. 

Buffon  fays,  that  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  fpace 
immediately  above  the  temples,  are  the  parts  which  firft  be- 
come bald;  but  that  the  hair  below  the  temples,  and  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  back  of  the  head,  feldom  falls  off. 
He  adds,  balJncfs  is  peculiar  to  man  :  women,  in  the  moil 
advanced  age,  though  their  hair  becomes  white,  are  feldom 
affected  with  baldnefs.  Children  and  eunuchs  are  not 
ir.ore  fubjeft  to  it  than  women.  It  is  alleged  by  Arifto- 
tle,  that  no  man  becomes  bald  before  fiaving  intercourfe 
with  women,  except  fuch  as  have  been  bald  from  their 
bivth.     The  ancient  wr/lers  upbra.d  the  Jiiliabi-tants  of  the 
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iflands  of  the  Archipelago  with  the  epithet  "  bald-heads  ;" 
and  affert,  that  thefe  iilanders  are  all  brought  into  the  world 
with  this  defccl.  Buff  Nat.  Hid.  by  Smellie,  vol.  ii.  p.  44a. 

Cii/viis,  ia/il pate,  was  a  frequent  term  of  reproach 
among  the  Roinatis  ;  among  whom  this  dcfeft  was  in  great 
difcrcdlt.  Hence  divers  arts  to  conceal  it,  as  falfc  hair,  and  3 
galcricttlus,  contrived  on  purpofe.  The  later  Romans,  how- 
ever, feemed  to  have  been  reconciled  to  baldnefs  ;  for  we 
.Ind  among  them  a  kind  of  officers  or  fervants,  called  gla- 
bratores,  or  glabrarii,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  take  off  the 
hair  from  all  parts,  even  from  the  head.  In  an  ancient  in- 
fcription,  there  is  mention  of  one  Diophantus,  ti.  Cji:sa-. 
Ris.  ORNATOR.  c L A 11 K .  that  is,  cniotor  glalrcr'ws.  See 
Alopecia. 

BALDO,  MouN'T,  in  Geography,  a  part  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  Aultrlan  territories,  l)ing  on  the  eaft  of  the  lake 
Guida,  and  feparating  the  country  of  Tyrol  from  that  of 
Verona,  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 

BALDOCK,  Ralph  de,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  di- 
vine of  the  fourteenth  centui7,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ap- 
pointed bifhop  of  London  in.  1 304,  chofen  in  1307  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  and  in  13  13  died  at  Stepney.  His 
hillory  of  the  Brltiih  aHairs,  intitled,  "  Hiftoria  Aiiglica," 
feen  by  Leland,  is  now  loft.     Biog.  Brit. 

Baldock,  in  Geography,  is  a  neat  and  pleafant  market 
town  of  Hertforddiire,  in  England.  It  is  feated  between 
hills  on  that  great  Roman  road  which  bore  the  name  of 
Ickling-way,  or  Icknield-ftreet.  This  town  has  been  confi- 
derably  improved  of  late  years  by  the  ereclion  of  many  re- 
fpeftable  houfes  ;  and  being  on  a  great  travelling  road,  it 
has  a  conftant  fuceeffion  of  new  company.  Here  are  a 
good  market  on  Thurfday,  and  five  annual  fairs  ;  the  for- 
mer is  plentifully  fupplied  with  barky  ;  and  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  malt  is  made  in  this  town.  Baldock  dates  its  origin 
and  the  foundation  of  its  church  to  an  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  granted  two  hundred  acres  of  wafte  land,  in  the  reigil 
of  king  Stephen,  for  that  purpofe.  This  was  conferred  on 
the  knigiits  Templars,  who  dedicated  the  church  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  named  the  town  Balbec,  from  the  name  of 
their  former  place  of  refidence  in  Syria.  The  knights  hof- 
pitaleis  of  St.  John,  and  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  alfo  eredled 
buildings  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  in  the  parifh  of 
Clothail.  On  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  four  ancient  en- 
campments. Here  is  an  alms-houfe  founded  by  William 
Winn,  in  162  I,  for  twelve  poor  widows,  who  are  alfo  pro- 
vided with  a  fmall  legacy  of  forty  fliillings  annually  by  the 
will  of  the  fame  worthy  founder.  According  to  the  returns 
publiftied  by  authority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  this  town 
has  231  honfes,  and  1 2S3  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  648  are 
males,  and  ('135  are  females. 

B-ALDOVINI,  Fuancisco,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
poet,  W-.S  bora  at  Florence,  in  1634.  His  firft  ftudies  were 
devoted  to  the  law,  for  which  profeflion  his  father  intended 
him  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  furrendered  him- 
felf  wholly  to  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  mulic.  On 
vifiting  Rome,  he  obtained,  through  the  intereft  of  his  un- 
cle cardinal  Flavio  Chigi,  the  place  of  fecretary  to  cardinal 
Jacopo  Filippo,  and  at  the  ag-e  of  40,  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1676,  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Leonardo 
d'Artimino  ;  and  in  1694,  Cofmo  III.  grand  duke  oi  Tuf- 
cany,  conferred  on  him  the  priorftiip  of  Orbatello,  which 
he  changed,  in  1699,  for  that  of  Santa  Fclieita.  In  the 
difcharge  of  his  new  funftions,  he  gave  equal  fatlsfaclion 
to  the  court,  the  religious  orders,  and  his  parilhioners,  by 
his  exemplary  piety,  and  his  rigid  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  ftatioii,  to  which  the  amiableneTs  of  his  manners.  Iris 
kno.vledge  of  the  world,  and  his  proficiency   in  learning, 
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rendered  liim  perfeif^l)'  adequate.  He  lived  in  profperity 
and  health  till  his  82d  year,  and  died  in  i-irt.  He  ex- 
celled in  that  fpecies  of  limple,  ruftic,  and  pleafart  poetry, 
which  is  neither  heroic  nor  burkfque,  and  which  perhaps 
no  poetry  in  our  l:infr'.:age  refembles  more  than  Gay's  paf- 
torals.  His  "  II  L?.mento  de  Cccco  da  Varlungo,"  or 
•'  Cecco's;  Complaint,"  is  a  playful  poem,  written  in  the 
provincial  dialect  of  Tiifcany,  and  publifhcd  fird;  at  Florence 
in  1694,  ''y  Barto  Commei  ;  and  aftenvards,  in  1755,  ">*■"''' 
the  author's  life  by  Domcnico  Manni,  and  curious  notes  by 
Marini.  The  po?m  was  trandated  into  Englidi  by  John 
Hunter,  efq.  in  1800,  Londun,  Svo.  See  the  Tran'flator's 
Preface. 

BALDU.S,  or  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Badus,  Sebastian, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  who  flouriflud  in  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
vcnteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  earlieft  writers  on  the 
properties  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  mod  ilrenuous  af- 
fertors  of  its  value.  It  appears  tiiat  he  pafTtd  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  cardi- 
nal De  Lugo,  hinifelf  an  admirer  of  that  celebrated  m.edi- 
cine,  and  who  procured  a  parcel  of  it  to  be  imported  from 
Spain  into  Italy,  in  1 649.  Baldus  learned  from  BoIH, 
a  Genoefe  merchant,  that  the  tree  producing  the  bark, 
of  which  he  gives  a  defcription,  grows  at  Qiiito,  a  Spanifli 
province  in  South  America  ;  and  that  its  power  in  curing 
intcrmittents  became  firll  known  to  the  Spaniards,  from  its 
being  fucctfsfully  adminiftered  to  the  countefs  of  Cinchon, 
the  wife  of  the  governor.  He  is  very  diftufe  in  his  account 
of  the  qualities  of  the  bark,  and  of  the  moft  efficacious 
mode  of  admlniftering  it  ;  and  gives  numerous  examples  of 
the  cures  performed  by  it,  not  only  in  intermittents,  but  in 
continued  feverfe  likewifc.  His  works,  which  are  all  con- 
troverlial,  are  :  "  Sanguis  expiatus,  feu  de  Sanguine  inca- 
lefcente,"  Genux,  1643  ;  "  Cortex  Peruvianus  rcdivivus, 
contra  Plempium,"  Gen.  1656,  i2mo.  ;  "  Anaftnfis  Corti- 
cis  Peruv.  leu  Chines  Defeniio  contra  Ventilationes  J.  Jaco- 
bi  Chifiet,  et  gemitus  V.  F.  Plempii,"  Genux,  1663,  4to. ; 
"  Neceffitas  Plilebotomi.e  in  Exanthematibus,"  Gen.  i66j, 
4to.      Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Praft.      Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

Baldus,  Baldus,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Florence,  fiourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After  acquir- 
ing confiderable  reputatiou  in  his  own  country,  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  foon  advanced  to  be  phyfician  to  pope 
Innocent  the  tenth,  and  archiater  ;  but  died  a  few  months 
after  being  elevated  to  that  poft.  He  publilhed,  in  163  i, 
"  Praleftio  de  Contagione  peilifera,"  410.  ;  and  in  1637, 
"  Difqniiitio  ad  textum  fecundum  Hippocratis,  de  Acre, 
Aquis,  ct  Locis,  accedit,  de  Calculorum  Caufis ;  Aquas  Ti- 
beris  Bonitate  ;  Queltio  de  majori  nunc  quam  prseterito  Se- 
culo,  calcnloforumin  urbefrtquentia,"  410.  Hall.  Bib.  Med. 
Pi-aa.  Eloy.  Dia.  Hift. 

Baldus,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio,  with  very 
entire  brown  wings  ;  on  the  anterior  ones  above  and  be- 
neath, an  ocellar  tpot,  with  a  double  pupil  ;  on  the  pofte- 
rior  ones,  four  ocellar  fpcts  above  and  fix  beneath.  Fabri- 
cius.      Inhabits  India.     Donov.  Inl.  Ind. 

BALDWIN  I.  in  B'iograph\,  emperor  of  Conllantinople, 
was  born  in  1 172,  and  fuccecded  his  father  as  count  of  Flan- 
ders and  Hainault.  In  the  fourth  crufadc,  which  commenced 
A.D.  1193,  he  affumcd  the  crofs  at  Bruges,  together  with 
his  brother  Henry,  and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of 
the  rich  and  indullrious  province  of  Flanders,  and  diftln- 
guiflicd  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  wars  which  preceded  the 
capture  of  Conllantinople,  that  after  this  event  he  was 
chofen  emperor  of  the  eaft,  A.D.  1204.  But  the  Greeks 
foon  revolted  againft  this  foreign  empire;  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  John,  or  Calo-John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the 
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Bulgarians  and  Walachiang.  Baldw-n,  in  iiis  attempt  ta 
recover  Adriaiiople,  from  which  the  French  and  Venetian* 
had  been  expelled,  was  drawn  into  an  ambufcade  bv  the 
feigned  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  prifoner,  A.D.  i2oy. 
He  foon  after  died  in  prifon ;  but  the  time  n.^d  manner  of 
his  death  arc  no^  known.  Some  fay,  that  after  a  confine- 
ment of  fixtcen  months,  he  was  cnitlly  murder-.d  by  an  am- 
puta.tion  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  by  cxpofing  his  bleeding 
tru:ik  to  birds  of  prey.  The  Flemings  for  a  long  time  be- 
lieved tlijt  he  was  alive  ;  and  about  twenty  years  aflcr  his 
death,  found  a  hermit  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
was  acknowledged  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  and  lawful  fovereign  of  Flanders.  But  the 
•French  court  dete£led  the  impnllor,  and  he  was  punifhed 
with  an  ignominious  dealh.  Rj'dwin,  v.ho  v.-aseftctmed  for 
his  private  virtues,  and  for  liis  military  and  princely  quali- 
ties, was  fuccecded  in  the  empire  by  his  brother  Henri- ;  and 
in  h!s  county  of  Flanders  by  his  daughter  Joan  or  Jane,  who 
has  been  accufed,  by  feme  grave  hiltorians,  of  facrificing  to 
her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  father.  Gibbon's 
Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  190 — 262. 

Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  Conflantinople,  was  the  fon  of 
the  emperor  Peter  of  Courtenay  ;  and  in  his  eleventh  year, 
fuccecded  his  brother  Robert,  A.D.  1228.  On  account  of 
his  youth,  John  of  Brienne,  the  veteran  king  of  Jemfalem, 
was  appointed  to  be  regent,  and  invefted  for  his  life  with 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  folc  condition 
that  Baldwin  ftiould  marry  his  fecond  daughter,  and  fucceed, 
at  a  mature  age,  to  the  throne  of  Conftantinople.  The 
royal  youth  was  fent  to  vifit  the  wcftern  courts,  and  to  ob- 
tain fome  fupplies  of  men  and  money,  for  the  relief  of  the 
finking  empire.  He  thrice  repeated  thrfe  mendicant  vifit«, 
in  which  he  feemed  to  prolong  his  ft.ay,  and  poftponc  his 
return.  Of  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign,  a  greater 
number  was  fpent  abroad  than  at  home;  and  in  no  place  did 
the  emperor  deem  himfelf  lefs  free  and  fec.ire  than  in  his 
native  country  and  his  capital.  In  h.is  firft  vifit  to  England 
he  was  ftopped  at  Dover,  and  checked  by  a  fevere  repri- 
mand for  prefuming,  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  fome  delay,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed, 
and  after  a  reception  of  cold  civility,  thankfully  departed 
with  a  prcfent  of  700  marks.  From  the  avarice  of  Rome 
he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of  a  crufade,  and  a 
treafnre  of  indulgences.  By  various  hum'liaiing  and  ruinous 
expedients,  heat  length  returned  to  Romania,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  foldiers,  and  obtained  fomfi  partial  and  temporary 
fuccefs.  But  his  poverty  and  weakncfs  admitted  of  no  effec- 
tual rcHcf;  and  by  the  fale  of  fncred  relics,  fuch  as  the 
crown  of  thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of 
Chrift,  a  portion  of  the  true  crofs,  the  baby-hncn  of  the  fon 
of  God,  the  lance,  the  fpunge,  and  the  chains  of  his  paflion, 
the  rod  of  Mofes.  and  part  of  the  fcull  of  John  the  Baptift, 
he  could  only  raife  a  treafnre  of  very  limited  extent,  and  of 
fhort  duration.  His  kingdom  was  foon  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  in  1261,  this  city  was  taken 
from  him  by  Michael  PalxoU-gus.  Baldwin,  with  fome  of 
the  princiDal  families,  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian 
gallies,  and  fteered  firft  for  the  ifle  of  Eubcca,  and  after- 
wards for  Italy,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  entertained 
bv  the  poj)e  and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  pity.  Having  confumed  thirteen  years  in  foliciting  the 
Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his  rcftoration,  without  fuccefs, 
he  died  in  1273,  and  his  fon  Philip  became  the  heir  of  aa 
ideal  empire  ;  and  by  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  it 
was  transferred,  in  confequtncc  of  her  marriage,  to  Charle* 
of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  fair,  king  of  France. 
Gibbou'i  Hill.  vol.  xi.  273 — 287. 
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Bald'.viv,  archbilTiop  of  Canterbury,  wasboni  cif  obfcure 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  lie  received  the  nulimcnts  of  a 
clafTical  education,  and  taught  fehoul ;  and  afterwards  he 
took  orders,  and  was  preferred  to  the  ar(  lideaconry  ot  his 
native  place.  But  changing  his  courle  of  aitvancenitiit,  he 
affumcd  the  monalUc  liabit  in  the  Ciilercian  order,  and  role 
through  the  abbacy  of  his  rr.onaRery  to  the  epiieopal  fee  ot 
Worcefter,  and  from  thence,  in  11S4,  to  the  metropolitan 
fee  of  Canterbury'.  From  the  monks  he  met  w'ith  fouie  ob- 
llruftion  in  this  lall  ftage  of  his  preferment;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  counteradt  their  intered  and  power,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  eftablifhing  a  church  and  moiiallcry  at  Hackingtou 
near  Canterbury,  for  the  reception  of  fecular  pritlls;  but 
the  monks,  by  their  intereil  with  the  pope,  difconcerted  the 
defign.  Under  the  next  pope  the  proiedt  was  refumed,  and 
Baldwin  purchafed  a  manor  at  Lambeth,  where,  upon  the 
fpot  where  the  archbifliop's  palace  now  ilauds,  he  began  to 
build  his  college,  with  the  materials  collected  at  Hacking- 
ton ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  defign.  In  i  189, 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  for  Richard  I.  at 
Wellminfter;  and  upon  the  tranflation  of  the  bifliop  of  Lin- 
coln to  the  fee  of  York,  he  took  occafion  to  eflablidi  the  pre- 
eminence of  tlie  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  by  forbidding 
any  Englifh  bilhop  to  receive  confecration  from  any  other 
hands  than  thofe  of  this  metropolitan.  Archbifliop  Bald- 
win took  a  part  in  the  crufade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land,  and  when  Richard  L  conducted  an  army  into  Paleftine, 
this  prelate  appeared  in  his  train;  and  by  his  private  contri- 
butions and  pious  exhortations  encouraged  the  enthufiallic 
adventurers  to  perfevere.  At  the  fiege  of  Acre  or  Ptole- 
mais,  or,  as  fome  relate,  at  Tyre,  the  bilhop  was  feizcd  with 
a  violent  diforder,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  A.D. 
1 191,  or  A. D.  1193.  During  his  illnefs,  he  direfted  his 
executor,  the  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  to  dillribute,  at  his  dif- 
cretion,  all  his  effefts  among  the  foldiers.  He  was  diflin- 
j^uiflied  by  his  humanity  and  generolity;  but  the  mildnefs 
€)f  his  temper  betrayed  him  into  remiffnefs  in  his  palloral 
offices;  fo  that  a  letter  was  addreffed  to  him  by  pope 
Urban  HL  with  this  fuperfcription ;  "  Urban,  bifliop,  fer- 
vant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  to  Baldwin,  a  moll  zealous 
monk,  a  fervent  abbot,  a  lukewarm  billiop,  and  a  negligent 
archbiftiop."  Baldwin  wrote  feveral  tradl:s,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical, which  were  colledlcd  and  pnblifhed  by  father  Tiffier, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Ciftercienfis."  Cave,  H.  L.  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Baldwin'^  Phcfphorus,  in  Ale^icitie,  a  pliofphorefcent 
fubllance,  formed  by  calcining  the  nitrat  of  lime  in  a  low  red 
heat.     See  Phosphorus,  Bali!iuin\. 

BALE,  John,  in  Latin  Baleiis,  in  Biogrnphy,  an  Englifh 
divine  and  hillorian,  was  bcrn  at  Cove,  near'Durwich,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  1495.  From  the  monaltery  of  Car- 
melites at  Norwich,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  was  fent  to  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge. 
Bale,  probably  illuminated  by  lord  Wentworth,  and  partly 
conceiving  a  diflike  to  celibacy,  abandoned  the  church  of 
Rome  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  became  a  zealous 
proteftant.  The  acrimony  and  vifulence  with  which  his 
v.ritings  againft  popery  were  tindfnn.d,  expofed  him  to  a 
variety  of  fw.vere  perlecution  ;  and  after  the  death  of  lord 
Cromwell,  whofe  protection  he  enjoyed  in  early  hfe,  he  was 
tinder  a  neceffity  of  Peeking  an  afylum  in  the  Netherlands. 
Upon  the  acccfiion  of  Edward  VL  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  for  the  reformation,  he  was 
firft  prefented  to  the  living  of  Bifliop's  Stoke  in  the  county  of 
Soutlianipton,  and  afterwards  obtained,  by  nomination  from 
tht  crown,  the  bifiiopriek  of  OfTory  in  Ireland;  and  in  1553, 


confecvateJ  by  the  archbilTiop  of  Dublin.  In  this  fituation,  by 
his  uttaclunent  to  the  dodlrines  of  the  teformation,  he  was  fiib- 
ject  to  C(MUtant  terror,  and  his  life  was  frequently  in  danger. 
On  occafion  of  one  tumult,  five  of  his  domellies  were  killed 
in  his  prefcnce,  and  he  cfcaped  by  the  fealoiiable,  protedliou 
of  an  armed  force.  Of  his  alarms  and  troubles  in  Ireland, 
he  has  given  a  particular  account  in  his  "  Vocacyon  of  John 
Bale  to  the  Billiopricke  of  Offory  in  Irelande,  his  Perfecu- 
tions  in  the  fame,  and  final  Deliverance  ;"  printed  in  black 
letter,  folio,  1 553.  In  making  his  efcape,  after  temporary 
concealment  in  Dublin,  the  trading  veffel  in  which  he  was 
conveyed  away  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  and  he 
was  llrippcd  by  the  captain  of  all  his  money  and  cfFedls. 
Being  driven  by  llrefs  of  weather  on  the  coall  of  Cornwall, 
the  bifliop  was  feized  on  fufpicion  oftreafon,  in  confequence 
of  the  accufation  of  a  pilot,  who  u  idled  to  fliare  his  money ; 
and  a  fimilar  charge  was  brought  againd  him  at  Dover, 
whither  he  was  conveyed  in  the  fame  (hip.  Being  removed 
as  a  prifoner  to  Holland,  he  was  under  a  neeelhty  of  pur- 
chafing  his  liberty  by  a  large  ranlom;  and  after  his  libera- 
tion he  removed  from  Holland  to  Bafil  in  Swifferland,  and 
remained  abroad  till  the  end  of  queen  Mary's  reign.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Eli/.abeth,  he  returned  to  England;  and 
fearful  of  encountering  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  Ins 
Irilh  fee,  he  retired  to  a  prebendal  ftall  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  preferred  in  1560;  and  here  he 
died  in  November  1563,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  ago. 
Before  his  converfion  from  popery.  Bale  compofed  many 
fcriptural  interludes,  founded  upon  incidents  recorded  in  the 
New  Tedamcnt;  fuch  as  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
Chrid  in  his  twelfth  year,  baptifm,  and  temptation,  the  re- 
furrediion  of  Lazarus,  the  council  of  the  high-priefts,  Simon 
the  leper,  the  Lord's  fupper,  and  his  wadiing  the  feet  of  his 
difciples,  Chrift's  burial  and  refurredfion,  the  paffion  of 
Chrid,  &c.  His  comedy  of  the  three  laws  of  nature, 
Mofes,  and  Chriif,  printed  by  Nicholas  Bamburgh  in  15  38, 
was  fo  popular,  that  it  was  reprinted  by  Col  well  in  1562. 
In  his  "  Vocacyon  to  the  Bifliopricke  of  Offory,"  he  in- 
forms us,  that  his  comedy  of  "  John  the  Baptift,"  and  his 
tragedy  of  "  God's  promifes  to  men,"  written  in  1538, 
and  fird  printed  by  Charlewood  in  1577,  4to.,  were  adled 
by  the  youths  upon  a  Sunday,  at  the  market-crofs  of  Kil- 
kenny. But  the  fadiion  of  adling  niylleries  fcems  to  have 
expired  with  this  writer.  He  fays  that  he  wrote  a  book 
of  hymns,  and  another  of  jefts  and  tales,  and  that  he  tranf- 
lated  the  tragedy  of  Pammachius,  probably  the  fame  that 
was  adled  at  Chritl's  college  in  Cambridge  in  1544,  and 
afterwards  laid  before  the  privy  council  as  a  libel  on  the  re- 
formation. After  he  renounced  popery,  the  produdfions  of 
Ills  pen,  both  in  Latin  and  Enghfh,  were  very  numerous. 
Mod  of  his  Englifh  writings  in  profe  were  pointed  againfl 
popery;  and  lv,'o  of  his  pamphlets  againd  the  papifts,  all  of 
whom  he  confidered  as  monks,  are  intitled  the  "  Mafs  of 
the  Gluttons,"  and  the  "  Alcoran  of  the  Prelates."  Next 
to  expofing  the  impodures  of  popery,  literary  hiftory  was 
his  favourite  purfuit.  His  "  Chronicle  concerning  fir  John 
Oldcaftle,"  was  reprinted  in  1729.  The  only  work  of 
bifliop  Bale,  which  has  given  him  didindlion  among  authors, 
is  his  "  Scriptorum  lUudrium  Majoris  Britannia  Catalogus," 
or,  "  An  account  of  the  lives  of  eminent  writers  of  Great 
Britain,"  commencing  from  Japhet  one  of  the  fons  of 
Noali,  and  brought  down  through  a  feries  of  3618  years, 
to  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  xra  1557,  the  period  at  which 
the  author  was  an  exile  in  Germany.  This  work  is  com- 
piled from  various  authors,  and  chiefly  from  the  labours  of 
the  eminent  antiquary,  John  Leland.  The  bitternefs  of  his 
iiivedtivcs  againd  popery  and  papifls  gave  great  offence  to 
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Roman  catholic  writers;  and  he  has  been  charged  with 
difingeniiity  and  crcduUty  by  feveral  refpeftablt-  critics  ; 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  V.'hartoii  and  Nicolfon. 
Granger  ( Ciog.  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.139,  8vo.)  allows,  that  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  this  prelate  often  carried  him  bejond 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour  in  his  accounts  of  tlie 
papiils;  neverthclcfs,  his  fiifferings  may  furnilh  lome  a])0- 
logy  for  i;is  acrimony,  and  mai*^^  things  wiiich  he  relates, 
though  before  d-Jignedly  concealed  or  ingenionlly  gloifed 
over  by  Roman  catholic  writers,  iniglit  pmbably  be  true. 
His  biographical  work,  with  conhderable  allowances  for  the 
ftrong  bias  of  party  zeal,  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
Balcus  de  Seipfo,  apr.d  Script.  Wliarton,  P]-ef.  to  Anglia 
Sacra,  and  HiJ.l.  of  Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  79.  Nicol- 
fon's  Eng.  Hiil.  Library,  p.  156.      I'iog.  Brit. 

Bale,  in  Commerce,  a  term  denoting  a  quantity  of  mtr- 
chandife  wrapped  or  packed  up  in  cloth,  and  corded  round 
very  tight,  after  having  been  well  fecured  with  hay  or 
ftraw,  to  keep  it  from  breaking,  or  to  prefervc  it  from  the 
weather.  Moll  of  the  merchandife,  capable  of  this  kind  of 
package,  that  is  fent  to  fairs,  or  intended  for  exportation, 
ought  to  be  in  bales;  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
in  packing  them,  to  fecure  them  from  damage.  To  fell 
goods  in  the  bale  is  to  fell  them  in  the  lump,  on  (hewing  a 
I'pecimen,  without  unpacking  or  taking  off  the  cordage. 
Thus  it  is  the  Eall  India  company  fell  their  bale-goods. 

Bale-GooA,  in  the  Eq/l  India  Trade,  the  bulky  goods,  as 
falt-petre,  pepper,  red-earth,  tea,  &c.  The  bale  goods 
Hand  oppofed  to  piece  goods. 

Bales  of  Camkt, at  Smyrna,  are  called  taiLs,  on  account 
of  their  flat  fquare  figure. 

A  bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  three  to  four  hundred 
weight;  of  raw  filk,  is  from  one  to  four  hundred;  of 
lockram  or  dowlas,  either  three,  three  and  a  half,  or  four 
pieces,  &c. 

Bale  of  Paper,  denotes  a  certain  number  of  reams  packed 
together  in  a  bundle. 

There  are  b:\les  of  more  and  fewer  reams.  Thofe  fent  from 
Marfeilles  to  Conftantinople  ufually  contain  twelve  reams. 
A  bale  or  ballon  of  crown  paper  manufactured  in  fome  parts 
of  Provence,  confills  of  fourteen  reams,  and  is  fold  in  the 
Levant  for  Venice  paper. 

Bale  of  Dice,  denotes  a  little  packet  or  paper,  containing 
fome  dozens  of  dice  for  playing  with. 
Bale,  in  Geography.     See  Basle. 

BALEARES  Insul;e,  or  Balearic  //lands,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  the  name  by  which  the  two  iflands  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca,  and  fome  others  in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
were  formerly  diftinguilhed.  They  derived  their  name  from 
that  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  denominated  Balcares, 
as  fome  have  fuppoied  from  ;9aAAii»,  to  threw,  becanfe  they 
were  excellent  flingers.  Bochart  (Geog.  Sacr.  apud,Op.  t.  i. 
col.  634. )  deduces  the  appellation,  as  well  as  the  people, 
from  a  Punic  or  Phoenician  origin  ;  and  he  fays,  citing  the 
authorities  of  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Stephanus,  that  the 
name  is  formed  of  the  two  words  HT-'^yil'  I'^'kl'^''^^-'  denot- 
ing a  viajier  of  throwing,  and  thus  he  adds,  the  termiQ^'^'H 
^^y^,  baale  chitfm.  Gen.  xlix.  23.  (igm^y  Jiilful  archers. 
The  Greeks  called  thefc  iflands  Gymnajx,  either  as  Livy  or 
Uiodorus  fuggeft,  becaufe  in  fummer  the  inhabitants  were 
yvixmi,  naked,  or  rather,  as  Hefychius  obferves,  becaufe  they 
went  to  battle  armed  only  with  a  fling.  M.  Gcbelin  inti- 
mates, that  ^Jij/ fignified  among  the  orientals,  the  fun,  and 
lience  it  became  a  denomination  for  elevated  objefts ;  lo  that 
the  Baleares  were  perfons  who  projefted  darts  or  ftoncs  from 
flings  to  a  very  great  height.  Whatever  be  the  preeile  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  the  Balearea  were  famous  for  their 
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dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the  fling  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  per 
fcdtion,  th;y  accuftonicd  themfclves   from   their  infancy  ti 
this  kind  of  exercife ;  infomuch  that   mothe.-3  did  not  pu 
bread  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  but  obliged  them  Vi 
beat  it  down  from  a  confiderable  eminence  with  their  flings. 
They  alfo  united  force  with  this  addrefs,  and  tii-  teil  tem- 
pered arms  were  fcarcely  proof  againft  t!ie  ftoncs  they  dif- 
charged.      Wlien  they  went  to  battle  they  carried  with  them 
three  flings  of  unequal  length,  accordnig   to  the   different 
didances  at  which  they  might  have  occalion    to   ufc  them 
agamft   t!ic  enemy.     They  were  originally  Phoenicians  or 
Carthaginians,  who  poflelTed  the  iflatids  called  by  their  name 
from  inch  remote  antiquity,  tliat  their  firll  arrival  is  prior  to 
every  t'.iiQg  related  of  them  by  every   hiltorian  now  extant, 
except  their  peopling   the   ifland   Ebufus   or  Ertfus,    now 
Yvica,  about  160  years,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  v.  c.  1  &  2.) 
informs  us,  after  the  foundation  of  Carthage.     This  ifland, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Ba- 
learic iflands.     We  learn  from  Jullin  (1.  xhv.),  'that  the  firft 
expedition  which  tiie  Carthaginians   made  to  Spain,  was  in 
order  to  alUil  the  city  of  Gades   (now  Cadiz);  and  as  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  failing   from  Carthage  to  Gades,  might 
ealily  take  Ebufus  and  the  other  Balearic  iflands  in  its  way, 
there  is  great   reafon  to  believe,  that   Gades   was   relieved, 
and  Ebufus,  with  the  other  Balearic  iflands,  planted  or  re- 
duced much  about  the  fame  time.     The  Baleares  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  the   fimplicity   of  uncultivated  nature.     Cave* 
under  the  rocks,  or  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  fervcd  them  for 
habitations.     They  were  almoll  naked,  except   that  during 
the  cold  of  winter  they  covered  themfelvcs  with  flieep-lkins. 
The  foil  of  their  country  was  fertile,  and  fnpplied  them  with 
the  necen"aries  of  life  ;  but  being  very  eager  for  wine,  fuch 
of  them  as  had  ferved   in  the  Carthaginian  armies  did  not 
fail  at  their  return  to  lay  out  all  the  money  they  had  acquired 
in  this  article  :   indeed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  bring  mo- 
ney  into  their   country,  as  the  ufe  of  it  was  prohibited  in 
both  iflands.     They  faid,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us, 
that  Geiyon's  riches  had  of  old  been  fatal  to  him,  in  draw- 
ing Hercules  upon  him  as  an  enemy  ;   and  that,  taught  by 
this  example,  they  had  from  the  moft   remote  antiquity  al- 
ways dreaded  introducing  among  them  a  metal,  capable  of 
exciting  the  avidity  of  other  nations,  and  thus  dangerous  to 
their  tranquillity.     They  were  in   general  a  pacific   people. 
However,  fome  individuals  having  leagued  themfelves  with 
the  pirates  that  infeflcd  the  feas,  Metellus,  who  was  conful 
of  Rome  about  the  year  of  the  city  630.  B.  C.  124,  pro- 
jefted  an  expedition  for  invading   their  country.     In  order 
to  fecure  his  fuccefs,  he  is  faid  to  have  rendered  their  flings 
ulelels,  by  placing  flvins  on  the   fides  of  the  decks,  which 
deadened  the  blows.     As  foon  as  the  Roman  troops  landed, 
the  inhabitants  fled,  and  difperfcd  themfelves  over  the  coun- 
try, lo  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  find  than  to  defeat  then. 
Metellus,  for  fecnring  his  conqueil,  planted   two   colonies, 
viz.  Palma  and  Pollentia,  the  one  at  the  eall,  and  the  other 
at  the  well  extremity  of  Batearis  major.     He  obtained  a  tri- 
umph A.  U.  C.  631.  B.  C.  I  23,  and  afl"umed  the  fui-name  of 
Bidearicus.   Flor.  1.  iii.  c.  8.    The  largell  of  thefe  iflands  was 
called  Balearis   major,  now   Majorca,  and  the  leail  Baltarh 
minor,  now  Minorca.     They  weredillant  from  one  another, 
according  to  Pliny,  thirty  miles;  and   in   the  latter  of  the 
Iwo  iflands,  the  moll   confiderable  towns   were  Mago  and 
Jamno.    Thefe  were  at  firll  caftles  or  forts  ;  but  being  erect- 
ed near  the  mouths    of  two  convenient   harbours,  they  be- 
came confiderable   fca-ports,  efpecially  that  of  Mago,  now 
known  as  Port  Mahon.     The  15aleares  fonned  a  part  of  the 
provincia  Tarragonenfis,    and  were  denominated  "  Fortuna- 
Uc,"  ou  account  of  their  fituatioo  and  harbours. 
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T.AI.EARICA  Biiff.  gn,s  hthdiicd  Aldr.  l>akm-k  cr.vie 
■Ray,  Willuglihy,  Sloane,  &c.,  in  0:  riiliWoiry,  a  trivial  name 
given  by  thtl'c  and  (ome  other  ornitholo;;;ical  writers  to  the 
crowned  heron  o{  I^atham,  and  ara'ui  pai'onij  Gmtlin. 

BALECHOU,  John  Joskph,  in  H'wp-aphy,  a  cele- 
brated French  engraver,  flouriflied  about  the  year  1750,  and 
died  not  many  years  ijnce  at  Avignon.  He  was  perfeft 
mafter  of  the  graver,  with  which  he  entirely  worked;  and 
diltiiijjuiflied  by  t!ie  clearnefs  of  his  ftrokes,  and  the  depth 
of  colour  which  he  produced ;  but  for  want  of  drawing  well, 
his  prints  fail  in  point  of  freedom,  correftuefs,  and  harmony. 
His  two  large  plates  from  Vernet,  one  rcprcltntiiig  a 
■"  Storm,"  tlve  other  a  "  Calm,"  are  well  knov/n,  and  uni- 
verfally  ad:nired.     Strutt. 

BALEME  Posit,  in  G:ogra*>Iiy,  is  a  port  of  North 
America,  two  leagues  dillant  From  Loulfbourg,  on  the 
coad  of  the  ifland  of  cape  Breton.  Tiie  rocks,  which  arc 
covered  by  a  high  Tea,  render  it  difficult  of  accefs. 

BALENS  Hendrick  V'an,  in  BmraJ>h,  a  painter  of 
hiftoiy  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1560;  and 
after  havmg  been  a  difciple  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  he  purfiied 
his  (Indies  at  Rome.  By  copying  the  antiques,  and  at- 
tending to  the  works  of  eminent  modern  artifts,  his  improve- 
ment was  fuch,  that,  in  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
obtained  the  ellecm  of  the  ablclV  judges.  He  was  diiUn- 
guifhed  by  a  good  manner  of  defigning,  and  his  works  arc 
admitted  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  among  thofe  of 
the  principal  painters.  He  particulaly  excelled  in  the  na- 
ked, and  gave  to  his  figures  fo  much  truth,  roundnefs,  and 
correftnefs  of  outline,  that  few  of  his  cotemporaries  could 
enter  into  competition  with  him.  Several  of  his  line  por- 
traits are  at  the  Hague;  and  particularly  one  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  wifdom  and  jultice,  which  is  very  highly 
commended.  His  deligiis  of  the  deluge,  of  Mofes  ftriking 
the  rock,  and  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh,  are  grand  and  no- 
ble compofitions.  His  "  Judgment  of  Paris"  is  alfo  ac- 
counted a  mafterly  performance  ;  in  which  the  iigure  of  Venus 
is  fo  elegantly  defigned,  fo  full  of  life,  and  fo  round,  tliat 
it  feems  to  ftand  forth  from  the  furface.  He  died  in  1632. 
Pilkington. 

BALEN,  Jacob  Van,  a  painter  of  hiftory,  landfcapes, 
and  boys,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  161 1,  and  derived  from 
Jiis  father  Hendrick  Van  Balen  his  knowledge  of  the  art, 
and  his  fine  tafte  of  drawing  and  defign.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Rome,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  His  particular 
merit  was  exhibited  in  his  figures  of  boys,  cupids,  and 
aymphs  bathing  or  hunting  ;  and  he  gained  wealth  and  fame 
by  his  landfcapes  and  hillories.  His  piftures  were  well 
handled,  his  trees  touched  with  fpirit,  and  his  herbage  and 
verdure  appeared  natural  and  lively.  The  carnations  of  his 
figures  were  clear  and  frefh,  his  colouring  in  general  was 
tranfparent,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  were  in  the  manner  of 
Albano.      Pilkington. 

BALENBi'-RG,  in  Geograph^<,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  ol  tlie  I^ower  Rhine,  and  territory  of  Mentz,  two 
miles  north-well  of  Krauthtim. 

BAI-ENGER,  Balengaria,  \x\  MtMe  Age  Wrhtrs,  a 
kind  of  vefiel  of  war,  but  what  in  particular  feems  not  well 
known.  Blount  fays,  that  by  the  tlat.  28  Hen.  VI.  cap.  J. 
balenger  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  barge. 

BAEES,  Peter,  m  Biography,  an  extraordinary  maflcr 
of  penmanfhip  and  fine  writing,  was  born  in  1 547,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  (Ivill  which  he  ac 
quired  in  theexercifeof  hisart.  Anthony  Wood  mention?  him 
as  "  a  moft  dexterous  perfou  in  his  profelfion,"  and  as  having 
"  fpent  feveral  years  in  fciences  among  the  Oxonians,  par- 
ticularly as  it  feems  in  Gloucefter  hall;  but  that  lludy  which 


he   nfed   for  a  divcrfion   only,  proted  at  length  an  employ- 
ment of  profit."      Hnllnfhed,  in  his  Chronicle,  A.  U.  1575, 
records  his  flvill  in  micrography   or  miniature   writing  ;   and 
Mr.  Evclvn  (Numifmata,  fol.  1697,  p.  26S.)   fays   of  him, 
that  in  1557  he  wrote  the  lord's  prayer,  creed,  decalogue, 
with  two  Ihort   Latin   prayers,  his   own   name,  motto,  day 
of  the  month,  year  of  our  I^ord,  and  of  the  queen's  reign, 
to  whom  he  prefented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  within  the 
circle  of  a  fingle  penny,  enchafed  in  a  ring  and  border  of 
gold,  and  covered  with  cryftal;  fo   nicely   wrote   as  to   be 
plainly  legible,  to  the  admiration  of  her  majelty,  her  privy- 
council,  and  feveral  ambafladors,   who  then   faw  it."     He 
pofieired  alfo  an  extraordinary  flcill  in  im.itating  the  writing 
of  others;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  employed  in  this   and 
fimilar  ways  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  with  a  view  to  the 
complete  dii'covery  and  conviclion  of  traitors,  between  the 
years  1586  and  i$>^'-).     At  this  time  he  had  reafon  to  cxpeft 
fome  place  or  preferment  at  court  ;   but  being   difappointed 
in  his  expeiftations  by  the   death   of  fecretary  Waliingham, 
he  piirfued  the  bufinefs  of  a  writingmafter  in  the  Old  Bai- 
ley;  and  in  1590,  he  publifiied  his  "  Writing  Schoolmailer, 
in   three   Parts,"  containing   the  art   of  brachygraphy,   or 
fwift  writing  ;  the  order  of  orthography,  or  true   writing  ; 
and  the  key  of  calligraphy,  or   fair  writing.      In    1595,   he 
was  engaged  in  a  trial  of  Ikill  with  anotiier  performer  in  the 
fame  way,  for  a  golden  pen  of  20I.  value,  which  he  gained; 
and  in  another  more  general  competition,  he  obtained  the 
arms  of  calligraphv,  which  are  azure.,  a  pen,  or.     By  various 
exercifes  of  his  pen,  he  recommended  himlelf  to  feveral  per- 
fons  of  knowledge  and   dillinftion  ;    and  Anthony  Wood 
fays,  that  he  was   engaged  in   the   treafons  of  the   earl   of 
Eifcx,  in  1600;  but  the  real  fadl   was,  that  Bales  was  inno- 
cently employed  in  fer\ing  the  treacherous  purpofes   of  one 
of  the  earl's  mercenary  dependants.     Towards  the   clofe  of 
life,  he  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  deftitute  and  dif- 
treli'ed  condition,  either  by  his  own  extravagance,  or  by  im- 
prudent confidence  in  others;  and  to  have  died  about  the 
year  1610.      Biog.  Brit. 

BALESCOU  DF.  Tharart,  or  I'li/r/rus  of  Tarenta,  a 
Portnguele.  It  appears  from  his  own  tellimony,  that  he  began 
writing  in  the  year  141 8,  after  thirty-fix  years  experisncc. 
Elis  firli publication  "  De  Philonio,"  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1490;  then  at  I^yons,  in  folio,  in  1531  ;  and  his  work,  "  De 
Morbis  Curandis,"  edited  by  Guido  Defiderius,  at  Lyons, 
in  1560,  in  4to.  and  afterwards  at  PVankfort  1590.  A 
fliort  traft,  "  Traftatus  Chirurgise,"  is  printed  with  the 
Philonium.  He  propofes  extirpating  cancers  by  an  applica- 
tion, in  which  arfenic  is  an  ingredient.  This  drug,  we  know, 
formed  the  bafis  of  a  preparation  of  late  introduced,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  by  Plunket.  Our  author,  however,  admo- 
nifhes  pradtitioners,  that  arlenic  is  not  ufed  without  danger. 
He  faw  a  pirfon  who  died  fuddenly  in  the  night,  whofe  head 
I'.ad  been  anointed  with  an  arlenical  preparation,  for  the  ciire 
of  tinea  capitis.  It  appears  from  his  works,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  dodrine  of  Galen,  and  of  the  Arabic 
writers.     Haller.  Bib.  Cliirurg. 

BALESIUM,  in  indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Magna  Grxcia,  in  the  country  called  Melfapia.  Pliny 
and  Mela. 

BALESOS,  an  ifland  of  the  ^gean  Sea, between  Thrace 
and  the  ifle  of  Crete.     Anton.  Itin. 

BALESSAN,  \n  nuuny.  See  Balsam. 
BALESTRA,  Antonio,  in  Bingrapl:-/,  an  hiflorical 
painter,  was  born  at  Verona,  in  1666:  at  the  age  of  twentj'- 
one,  entered  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Antonio  Belucci,  at 
Venice,  and  afterwards  vifited  Bologna  and  Rome,  at  which 
latter  place  he  became  the  difciple  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Hav- 
ing 
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inj  made  great  proficiency  in  defigningr  after  the  antiques, 
after  Raphael,  Corrtggio,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  othtr  ad- 
mired  painters,  he  obtained  the  prize  of  merit  in  the  acadc- 
ir.y  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  year  1 694,  when  he  was  only  twcntv- 
eifht  yeai-3  of  age.  From  that  time  his  reputation  was 
ellablilTied,  and  his  paintings  were  admired  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  His  flyle  is  fwect  and  agreeable,  not  unlike  that 
of  Maratti;  and  men  of  judgment  obferved,  with  delight 
and  approbation,  a  certain  mixture  in  his  works  of  the  feve- 
ral  manners  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Caracci.  At  Ve- 
nice there  are  two  capital  pictures  of  this  mailer;  one  repre- 
fentipg  the  nativity  of  our  faviour,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Mater  Domini  ;  and  another,  a  dead  Chrill  in  the 
arms  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  chapti  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St.  Geminiano.  We  have  fome  etchings  by  him,  in  a  bold, 
mallerly  ilyle,  but  very  (light.  According  to  Pilkington, 
he  died  in  1720;  but  Strutt  fays,  he  died  in  1 740,  at  the  age 
of  74. 

BALESTRINA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
ftate  of  Genoa,  a  fief  of  the  empire,  nine  miles  north  of 
Albenga. 

BALET  DE  LA  RoYNE,  in  Mujic.  This  dance,  more 
ancient  than  any  mentioned  in  the  long  article  on  the  fub- 
jeCt,  in  the  Encycl.  Meth.,  where  it  has  not  been  honoured 
with  notice,  merited  a  place,  as  a  ctirinfity,  if  not  for  its  fu- 
perior  plan  and  execution. 

Henry  III.  of  France  having,  in  1581,  married  his  favourite 
minion,  the  due  de  Joyeufe,  to  mademolfelle  de  Vandemont, 
fiftertohis  queen Louife  de  Lorraine,  almoll  ruined  his  king- 
dom in  balls,  niafquerades,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  evei7  fpecies 
of  expenfive  fcllivity  which  could  be  devifed  on  the  occafion. 

The  queen,  likewife,  in  honour  of  her  fifter's  nuptials, 
gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  a  ballet  was 
exhibited,  called  "  Ceres  and  her  Nymph?,"  which  was  then 
a  new  kind  of  fpeclacle  in  France,  a-jec  une grant'e  mnfique, 
compofed  by  the  celebrated  Claude  le  Jeune.  The  Entrees 
de  Balels,  in  this  fete,  were  invented  by  Baltazar  de  Beau- 
joyeux,  the  famous  Piedmontefe  performer  on  the  violin, 
who  having  publifhed  an  account  of  his  devifcs  in  a  book 
■which  is  now  become  extremely  fcarce,  we  dial!  prcfent  our 
readers  with  its  title,  and  a  fketch  of  its  contents. 

"  Balet  comique  de  la  Rovne,  faifte  aux  nopces  de  mon- 
fieur  le  due  de  Joyeufe  et  mademcifelle  de  Vaudemont  fa 
fceur.  Par  B;rltafar  de  Beauxjoyeulx,  valet  de  chambre  du 
Roy,  et  de  la  Royne  fa  mere."  A  Paris,  1582,  410.  The 
types  and  paper  equal  in  beauty  thofe  of  Elzevir  in  the  next 
century ;  snd  the  mufical  charafters,  though  cut  m  wood, 
are  much  more  clear  and  neat  than  any  we  ever  faw  of  the 
kind.  But  as  to  the  mufic  itfclf,  it  is  more  barbarous,  in 
point  of  melody,  than  any  we  have  ever  feen  on  paper.  The 
counterpoint,  indeed,  is  !:ot  incorreft  ;  nor  can  the  French  be 
juftly  accufed  of  ever  being  deficient  in  the  mechanical  rules 
ef  compofition,  fince  they  were  firft  eftabli'hed;  but  for  fan- 
cy, air,  and  rhythm,  there  is  not  a  palTage  in  this  whole 
performance,  except  in  a  few  of  the  dances,  by  which  we 
are  reminded  of  tiieir  exiftence.  But  it  feems  as  if  dancing 
could  not  fubfill  without  a  marked  meafure  ;  indeed,  when 
poetry  is  fung  without  meafure,  it  becomes  worfe  than 
profe.  In  the  operas  of  LsUi  and  Rameau,  the  mufic  of 
the  datices  was  always  much  more  pleafing  to  foreigners  than 
that  which  was  fung,  from  its  being  necefiariiy  more  marked 
and  accented:  th;it  is,  in  what  was  danced  fome  determined 
meafure  and  movement  was  always  perceptible.  But  in  the 
vocal  part  of  de  Beaujoyeux  balct,  there  i's  ncjthing.that  re- 
fembles  an  air,  or  that  feems  to  imply  a  feltttlon  of  notes, 
or  to  fu'/geft  a  reafon  for  one  found  being  higher  or  lower, 
mofe  quick  or  more  How,  than  aaothcr. 
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But  it  fhoulj  be  remembered,  that  tTie  mulic  of  this  old 
French  ballet  was  net  compofed  by  Baltazarini,  the  Italian, 
who  only  afted  as  ballet  mafter  on  the  occafion,  but  by 
MelTrs.  de  Beaulieu  and  Salmon,  of  the  king's  band,  whom 
his  majelty  had  ordered  to  afliil  him  in  compofmg  and  prc- 
pai-iiig  all  that  was  mojl  ftrj.a  in  mufic  for  this  feftival ;  "  and 
M.  Beaulieu,"  fays  Baltazarini,  "  whom  all  profeflTors  regard 
as  an  excellent  mufjcian,  has,  on  this  occafion,  even  fiirpaffed 
himfelf,  affiP.cd  by  Maiftie  Salmon,  whom  M.  Beaulieu  and 
otlifs  highly  elt;*m  in  his  art." 

We-^'have  dwelt  the  longeron  this  performance,  ae  it  is  the 
only  French  theatrical  mufic  extant  of  the  t-me.  And  in 
comparing  it  with  that  of  LuUi,  it  appears  thiti  he  did  not 
difdain  to  comply  with  the  national  taile,  which  liad  been 
long  tibblifiied,  with  refpedt  to  meafure  and  melody;  he 
certainly  added  much  to  both,  but  confonned  to  the  genre. 

As  it  will  be  no  kindncfs  to  cutious  readers  to  refer  them 
to  fo  fcarce  a  book  for  examples  of  this  mufic,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  mention  the  Gen.  Hilt,  of  Muf.  vol.  in.  where  co'pioii* 
extracts  from  it  are  inferted. 

BALEY,  Walter,  in  Bhgr.iphy,  born  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  in  the  year  1529,  received  his  education  at  \Vin- 
chcller,  and  went  thence  to  New  college,  Oxford.  Apply- 
ing himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  in  the  year  1558  he 
was  licenfed  to  pracliie.  About  the  fame  time  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells,  which 
office  he  rcfigiied  the  following  year.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Queen's  profcITor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford.  In  the  year 
1563,  he  was  created  doctor  in  medicine  (Wood's  Faili 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  92.),  andfoon  after,  phyfician  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  extended 
to  the  age  of  63  years,  he  enjoyed  a  confidcrable  (hare  of 
reputation  and  prafiice.  Of  this  phyfician  we  have  the 
following  works,  three  of  which  were  publilhtd  in  his  life- 
time. "  A  Difcourfe  of  three  kinds  of  pepper  in  common 
life,"  1588,  8vo.  "  A  brief  treatife  on  the  prefervation  of 
the  eye-fight,"  in  which  he  attributes  great  virtues  to  the 
herb  eye-bright.  This  was  re-publi(hed  in  1616,  and  ia 
1622  was  added  to  Banifter's  treatife  of  1 13  difeafes  of  the 
eyes  and  eyelids,  but  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
"  Directions  for  health,  natural  and  artificial,  with  medicines 
for  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,"  1626,.  4to.  "  A  brief  difcourfe 
of  certain  medicinal  waters  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  near 
Newnham,"  1587.  In  the  library  of  Robert  earl  of  Aylef- 
bury  was  a  MS.  of  this  author,  inritled  "  Explicatio 
Galeni  de  potu  convalefcentium,  et  fcnum,  et  prxcipue  de 
nofti-ae  all  et  biris  paratione."     Biograph.  Mem.  of  Med.. 

BALFRUSCH,  in  Geography,  a  tnwn  of  Periia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Mafandsran,  fituate  at  the  fouthcm 
extremity  of  the  Cafpian  fca.  Hither  the  Ruffians  and 
Armetiians  convey  thtir  mtrchandile,  though  the  traffic  is 
much  lefs  confidcrable  than  it  was,  on  account  of  the  in'.po- 
fitions  of  the  khan  of  Mafanderan.  The  chief  produdtions 
are  filk,  rice,  and  cotton,  of  which  articles  there  is  a  large 
exportation.  Merchants  from  Kafl<in,  Ifpahan,  Schiras, 
and  Korafan  rcfort  to  Balfrufch,  and  bring  for  fale  the  Per- 
fian  and  Indian  commodities.  N.  lat.  33'' 40'.  E.  long. 
50=  30'. 

BALGA,  a  town  of  PrufTia,  in  the  province  of  Natangen, 
25  miles  fonlh-weft  of  Kcnigfberg. 

BALGUV,  J<iiiN,  m  Biography,  an  Engli(h  divine,  was 
born  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1686.  Having 
received  inlhudlion  firit  from  his  father,  who  was  mafter  of 
a  free  grammar  fchool  in  that  place,  and  after  his  death 
from  his  fixccffor  Mr.  Daubuz,  author  of  an  cfteemed  com- 
mentary on  the  r<:vt;UtioDS,  he  was  admitted  in  1702,  of  St. 
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John's  college,  Cambi  IJge.  From  the  frlvolaus  occupation 
of  reading  romniiccs,  in  which  he  loft  two  years  of  his  aca- 
tlemic  education,  a  circumftance  wliich  he  mentions  with  re- 
gret, he  was  diverted  by  reading  I-ivy,  and  afterwards  devo- 
ted himfelf  willi  pkafure  to  ferious  ftudies.  In  1711,  he 
took  ordei^,  and  diligently  difchaiged  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
ftfllon  in  the  living  of  Lamcdy  and  Tanfield  in  Durham, 
compofitig  for  fevcral  years  a  nev/dilcourfe  for  the  pulpit  every 
week.  Balguy  was  an  early  advocate  for  religious  liberty  in 
the  Bangorian  controverfy  :  and  in  1718,  wrote  a  Tindication 
of  bifliop  Hoadly,  intilled  "-An  Examination  of  certain 
doctrines  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ste'*- 
bing  ;"  and  in  the  following  year,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sherlock,"  both  under  the  fnltitious  name  of  Silvius. 
In  1720,  he  publiihed  a  third  trad,  intitltd  "  Silvius's  de- 
fence of  a  dialogue  between  a  Papilt  and  a  Proteftant."  In 
a  controverfy  concerning  the  nature  and  foundation  of  vir- 
tue, occaiioned  about  this  time  by  lord  Shaftcdiury,  vvho, 
ill  his  "  CharaClerillics''  referred  it  to  an  inllinftive  fenti- 
inent  ;  and  by  Hutciiefon,  who,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  maintains  tlie 
fame  notion  ;  Mr.  Balguy  took  a  principal  part.  In  1726, 
he  wrote,  in  reply  to  Shaftelbuiy,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Deill, 
concerning  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  moral  virtue,  and 
the  fnpport  and  improvement  which  it  receives  from  the 
Chriftian  revelation;"  and  in  1728,  he  publiihed  a  trail,  in- 
titled,  "  The  foundation  of  moral  goodnefs,  or  a  farther 
.inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  idea  of  virtue;"  which  in 
tlie  next  year  was  followed  by  a  fecond  part,  illuftrating  the 
principles  and  reafoiiings  of  the  former,  and  replying  to 
certain  remarks  communicated  by  lord  Darcy  to  the  author. 
(See  Virtue.)  In  1730,  he  publifhed  a  treatife,  under  the 
title  of  "  Divine  Rectitude;  or  a  brief  Inquiry  concerning 
the  moral  perfeftioi.s  of  the  Deity,  particularly  in  refpeft 
of  Creation  and  Providence.  (See  Attributes.)  This 
treatife  was  followed  by  "  A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deift," 
occafioned  by  Tindal's  "  Chrillianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion;" and  by  another  traft,  intitled,  "  The  Law  of 
Truth,  or  the  Obligations  of  Reafon  effential  to  all  Reli- 
gion." In  1 74 1,  Mr.  Balguy  pubhlhed  an  "  Effay  on  Re- 
demption," explaining  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  afterwards  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich. (See  Atonement.)  Of  this  treatife,  bifhop  Hoadly 
cxpreffed  his  opinion,  that  the  author  had  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  refcuing  Chrillianity  from  fome  abfurd  doftrines, 
long  confidej'ed  as  cHential  to  it,  than  in  fubflituting  others 
in  their  (lead.  The  only  additional  publication  of  Mr.  Bal- 
guy was  a  volume  of  Sermons,  to  which  has  been  fmce 
added  a  pofthumoiis  volume;  the  fubjefts  of  both  are  chiefly 
praftical,  and  the  difeourfeshavebeenjulllyadmired  as  models 
of  the  plain  and  hmple  ilylc  of  preaching.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  his  lite,  his  health  declined,  and  li.c  found  it  necelTary 
to  withdraw  from  company,  except  fuch  as  he  felcded  at 
Harrowgate,  which  he  frequented  every  fcafon,  and  where 
he  died  in  1748,  in  the  lixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The 
only  church  preferments  which  Mr.  Balguy  enjo)  ed  were 
the  vicarage  of  North-Allerton  in  Yorkdiire,  worth  about 
270I.  a  year,  and  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salitbury,  to 
which  he  was  collated  by  bi.Tiop  Hoadly  in  1728.  Mr. 
Balguy  may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  divines  and 
writers  who  rank  with  Clarke  and  Hoadly,  and  who  aflo- 
ciated  with  thcfe  illuftrious  charafters  m  maintaining  the 
caufe  of  rational  religion  and  Chriftian  liberty.  Candid  and 
liberal  in  his  own  fcntiments  and  difpofition,  he  cultivated 
friendlliip  with  worthy  pcrfons  of  all  denominations;  and  his 
writings  very  much  contributed  to  promote  liberal  difcuffion 
and  rational  inquiry.     Biog.  Crit. 


BALHARY,  in  Geography,  R  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
Myfore  country,  feventy  miles  north-eall  of  Chittcldroog, 
and  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Raidroog.  N.  lat.  15°  6'. 
E.  long.  76^  54'. 

BALI,  or  Bally,  one  of  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  fituate  in 
the  Java  fea,  on  the  call  fide  of  the  ftrait  of  Balli,  which 
feparates  it  from  Java;  25  leagues  long,  and  15  wide,  fertile 
and  populous.  It  feems  only  remarkable  for  funiilhing 
flaves,  cotton-yarn,  and  pickled-pork.  S.  lat.  8°  30'.  L.  long. 
115°  10'. 

Bali,  or  Bally,  Slrail,  lies  on  the  w-eft  fide  of  the  ifiand 
of  this  name,  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Its  north  entrance  is  in 
S.  lat.  7°  54',  and  the  fouth  entrance  in  S.  lat.  8*39'. 
E.  long.  114°  25'.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Biilambuan 
channel.  Through  this  ttrait  the  European  Eall  India 
merchant  fliips  occafionally  pafs  in  their  return  from  China. 
It  is  fometimes  called  Javajlratt. 

Bali,  a  province  which  once  belonged  to  Abyllinia,  and 
the  firit  taken  by  the  Galla.  It  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Narea,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  fea,  about  N.  lat.  10'^,  and  E.long. 

BALICASSE,  balicaffe  des  Philippines,  in  Ornithology, 
Under  this  name,  BufFon  defcribes  the  corvus  laiicajfius, 
Gmel.  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  Birds;  in  the  Planch.  Enl.  it  is 
called  choucas  des  Phdippmes. 

BALICASSIUS,  a  fpecies  of  Corvus,  of  a  grceni(h 
black  colour,  with  a  forked  tail.  Gmelin.  Corvus  fplendide 
nigro-viridans.  Brift".  Av.  The  beak,  legs,  and  claws,  arc 
black. 

BALIKESRI,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fifty-two  miles  north- 
call  of  Pergamo.     N.  lat.  39°  45'.   E.  long.  27°  50'. 

BALINCAILACH,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ban- 
becula,  one  of  the  weftern  ifiands  of  Scotland. 

BALINE  Head  and  Cove,  lie  between  cape  Broyle  and 
the  bay  of  Bulls,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  The 
cove  is  a  fmall  place  behind  a  rock,  called  the  Whale's  back, 
and  a  ilage  for  fifhing,  with  two  or  three  boats. 

BALIOL,orBALLiOL,  JoHN,in5iof/v7/ij',king  ofScot- 
land,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  which  poffeffed 
large  ellates  in  Scotlandfand  France,  as  well  as  England.,  He  is 
fuppoted  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1260,  or  at  a  lome- 
what  earlier  period;  and  was  a  competitor  with  Robert 
Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland;  the  right  of  fucccffion  to 
which  belonged  to  the  defcendants  of  David  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, third  fon  of  king  David  I.  Bruce  was  the  fon  of 
Ilabcl,  the  fecond  daughter  of  carl  David;  and  Baliol,  the 
fon  of  John  Baliol,  who  founded  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  was 
the  grandfon  of  Margaret,  the  cldeft  daughter  of  earl  David. 
According  to  the  rules  of  luceefrion  which  are  now  efta- 
blifiied,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable;  and  notwith- 
llandiiig  Brace's  plea  of  being  nearer  in  blood  to  earl  David, 
Baliol's  claim,  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  brother  and  grand- 
mother, would  be  deemed  incontellible.  But  in  that  age, 
the  order  of  fucceffion  was  not  afcertained  with  the  fame  pre- 
cifion  ;  and  though  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  per- 
haps the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  favoured  Bruce,  each  of  the 
rivals  was  fupported  by  a  powerful  fadlion.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  mileries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  was  feared  re- 
courfe  would  be  had  for  deciding  a  difpute  which  the  laws 
could  not  fettle,  king  Edward  of  England  was  cliofen  um- 
pire, and  both  parties  agreed  to  aequiefce  in  his  decree. 
Under  pretence  of  examining  the  qiiellion  with  due  fo- 
lemnity,  this  prince  lummontd  all  tlie  Scottilh  barons  to 
Norhani,  May  lotii,  1291  ;  and  having  gained  fome,  and  in- 
timidated others,  he  pre^ ailed  on  .ill  who  were  prefent,  .not 
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excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  competitors,  to  acknow- 
ledge  Scotland  as  a  fiet  of  the  EngliHi  crown,  and  to  fwe;:r 
fealty  to  him  as  their  fovereign  or  liege  lord.  He  alio  de- 
manded poffcffion  of  the  kinudom,  that  he  miglit  be  able 
to  deliver  it  to  him  whofe  right  (hoiild  be  preferable.  This 
ftrange  demand  obtained  affent;  and  Edxvard  finding  Ealiol 
the  mod  obfequious,  and  the  lead  formidable  of  the  two 
rivals,  foon  after  g^ve  judgment  in  his  favour.  Baliol  once 
more  profcficd  himfelf  the  vaffal  of  England,  A.  D.  1292, 
and  fubmitted  to  every  condition  which  the  fovereign  whom 
he  had  now  acknowledged  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe.  Ed- 
ward having  thus,  as  he  conceived,  ellabh(hed  his  dominion, 
began  too  foon  to  afTume  the  matter;  but  his  new  vaffals, 
fierce  and  independent,  bore  with  impatience  a  yoke  to  ivhich 
t^ey  were  not  accuftomed.  The  pafSve  fpirit  even  of  Ba- 
liol began  to  mutiny,  upon  which  Edward  forced  him  to  re- 
fign  the  crown,  and  openly  attempted  to  feize  it  as  fallen  to 
himfelf  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vafTal.  At  this  critical  period, 
fir  William  Wallace,  to  whom  his  countrymen  have  afcribed 
many  fabulous  afts  of  prowefs,  ventured  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  boldnefs  revived  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation.  At  laft  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandfon 
of  Baliol's  competitor,  appeared  to  afTcrt  hid  own  rights, 
and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles, 
afhamed  of  their  former  baft-nefs,  and  enraged  at  the  many 
indignities  offered  to  the  nation,  crowded  to  his  ftandard. 
In  order  to  crufh  them  at  once,  the  Englith  monarch  entered 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army;  many  battles 
were  fought,  but  the  Scots,  though  often  vanquifhcd,  were 
not  fubdutd.  The  ardent  zeal  with  which  the  nobles  con- 
tended for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  the  prudent 
valour  of  Bruce,  and  above  all,  a  national  enthufiafm  in- 
fpired  by  fuch  a  caufe,  baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Ed- 
ward, and  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  number  and  wealth  of  his  fubjecls.  And 
though  the  war  continued,  with  little  intcrmiflion,  upwards 
of  70  years,  Bruce  and  his  pofterity  kept  poffcfTion  of  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  ruled  with  an  auttiority  not  inferior 
to  that  of  its  former  monarchs.  During  the  conteft.  in  fa- 
vour of  Bruce,  John  Baliol  lived  quietly  as  a  private  man 
on  his  own  tftates,  which  were  very  coiiiiderabif,  in  France, 
without  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Some  writers 
fay,  that  he  lived  till  he  was  blind,  which,  if  true,  mud  have 
been  the  efTefl  of  fome  difeafe,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he 
died  A.D.  13141  when  he  could  not  be  above  55  years  of 
age  at  mod.  "  Thus  ended,"  fays  lir  David  Dalrjniple,  in 
his  Annals  of  Scotland,  "  the  (hort  and  difadrous  reign 
of  John  Baliol;  an  ill-fated  prince!  ccnfured  for  doing  ho- 
mage to  Edward,  never  applauded  for  afferting  the  natioiial 
independency.  Yet,  in  his  original  offence,  he  had  the 
example  of  Bruce ;  at  his  revolt,  he  faw  the  royal fumUy  com- 
bating under  the  banners  of  England.  His  attempt  to 
fhake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  fpeaks  him  of  a  high  fpirit,  im- 
patient of  injuries.  He  erred  in  enterprifing  beyond  his 
ftrength;  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  it  was  a  meritorious  error. 
He  confided  in  the  valour  and  unanimity  of  his  fubjefts, 
and  in  the  affiftance  of  France.  The  efforts  of  his  fubjcfts 
were  languid  and  difcordant ;  and  France  bcluld  his  ruin 
with  the  indifference  of  an  unconcerned  fpeftator."  Robert- 
fon's  Hid.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  <kc.     Biog.  Brit. 

BALIPATNA,  or  Pal.e-Patna,  in  Ancient  Geo. 
graphy,  a  maritime  town  of  India,  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  gulf  of  Canthi-Colpus,  and  that  of  Barigazenus. 
The  perlplus  of  the  Erythrscan  lea  places  it  to  the  fouth- 
ead  of  Mandagora.     See  Patna. 

BALIPATUA,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.     Ptolemy. 
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BALIS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cyrenr,  which  had  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Baal. 

Balis,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Afiatlc  Turkey,  in 
Syria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  \.clt  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  twenty  leagues  ead  of  Aleppo. 

BALISBIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
fituate  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  nvcr  Arlani.;.,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Armenia  Major. 

BALISSUS,  a  dream  in  the  deferts  which  anciently 
feparated  Affyria  from  Arabia,  near  the  place  where  CrafTus 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians. 

BALISTA,  in  Arlili'ery.      See  Ballista. 

Balista,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  in 
Liguria.     Livy. 

BALISTES,  in  Ichthyolgy,  the  name  of  a  gjenus  of 
branchiodegous  fidies,  in  the  Linnian  fydcm.  The  charaftcr 
of  the  genus  is,  to  have  the  head  compreded,  continued  clofe 
to  the  body;  and  fomctimes  a  fpine  between  the  eyes;  mouth 
narrow;  teeth  in  each  jaw  eight  in  number,  of  which  the 
two  anterior  ones  are  longed,  and  three  interior  ones  agaii;.1 
the  intervals  between  thofc  on  the  fide;  aperture  of  the  gills 
narrow,  above  the  pecloral  fins;  no  operculum;  rays  of  the 
membrane  two;  body  compreded,  and  carinated  on  each 
fide;  fcalcs  joined  together,  coriaceous,  and  rough,  with 
minute  prickles.  Nearly  all  the  fifties  of  this  genus  are  re- 
markable for  their  fplendid  colours.  The  fpecies  mentioned 
by  Linnzus  and  Gmelin  are  the  following:  monoccros,  fcrip. 
tiis  ^,  hifpidus,  tomentofus,  papillofus,  verrucofus,  biacu- 
leatus,  acuieatus,  vetula,  maculatus,  ringens,  finenfis,  affafli, 
caprifcus,  forcipatus,  punctatus,  Klcinii,  curaflavicu?,  and 
Americanus;  which  fee. 

Lacepede  has  dtfcribed  twenty-four  fpecies  of  baliftes,  in 
his  work  on  fithes,  and  whicii  he  divides  into  four  fedlions; 
le  balide  mamelonne,  le  balide  pralin,  le  balifte  verdatrc,  le 
balide  Mungo-Parck  (Park);  le  bahde  metallique,  &c. 
are  new  or  intereding  fpecies  dtfcribed  by  Lacepede,  Bofc. 
&c.  as  will  be  noticed  iiereafter. 

BALITO  {Gu'tffo  lialito),  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of 
emberiza  tridaftyla,  or  three-toed  grolbeak,  in  Buffon's  Hill. 
Birds. 

BALIVIS,  a  name  given  by  the  peopleof  the  Philippine 
iflands  to  a  kind  of  duck  that  is  fmaller  than  the  common 
wild  duck  of  this  country.     The  fpecies  is  unknown. 

BALIVO  amoverulo,  in  La<w,  a  writ  to  remove  a 
bailiff  from  his  office,  for  want  of  fufGcie.  t  land  in  the 
bailiwick. 

B.ALIZE,  in  Geography,  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffifippi  river. 

BALK,  in  Agriculture,  a  ridge  or  bank  between  two 
furrows,  or  pieces  of  arable  land. 

Balks,  among  Builders,  denote  large  pieces  of  timber 
brought  from  abroad  in  floats;  or  a  fort  of  beams  imported 
from  live  to  twelve  inches  fquare.  The  greater  balks  are 
accounted  timber,  if  above  eight  inches  fquare. 

Balk,  or  Bdzuk,  is  alfo  ufcd  in  fome  parts  of  England  for 
the  fummer-beam  of  a  building,  for  the  poles  or  rafters  laid 
over  outhoufes  or  barns;  and  among  bricklayers,  for  the 
pieces  of  timber  that  are  ufed  in  making  Icaffolds. 

Balk,  in  Geogniphy,  a  province  of  Great  Bucharia,  in 
Independent  Tartaiy,  correfponding  to  the  ancient  Bailria 
or  BaAriaua.  It  lies  to  the  fouth  ol  the  province  of  Saraar- 
cand,  and  ead  of  Proper  Bucharia,  and  has  been  edimated  at 
360  miles  in  length,  and  zyo  in  breadth.  Bentink  obfcrvcs, 
that  though  this  province  is  the  fmalled  of  the  three  into 
which  Great  Buciiaria  was  formerly  divided,  the  other  two 
being  Samarcand  and  Bucharia  Proper;  ytt,  being  very 
3  T  fcrtUe 
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fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  prince  draws  from  it  a  con- 
lidcrable  revenue.  The  cinintry  abounds  with  filk,  which 
furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  a  valuable  article  of  manufac- 
ture. The  Uflitcks,  fiibjea  to  the  khan  of  Balk,  are  the 
mod  civili/ed  of  all  the  I'artars  inhabiting  Great  Buchapa, 
which  circumllance  is  attributed  to  their  commerce  with  the 
Perllans.  This  country  has  been  divided  into  feveral  pro- 
vinces, of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are  Khotlan,  Tokaref- 
tan,  and  Badakihan.  Its  chief  cities  are  Balk,  Fariyab, 
Talkan,  Badakihan,  and  Anderab.  Mod.  Un.  Hill;,  vol.  iv. 
p.  ^53. 

Balk,  a  diftinguilhed  city  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
vince, feated  towards  the  borders  of  Periia,  on  the  river 
Dewafh,  which  flows  into  the  Amu  from  the  mountains  of 
Gaur  or  Paropamifus.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  Bac- 
TRiA,  which  ice.  The  hiftorians  of  Ptrfia  fay  that  it  was 
founded  bv  Kaiumurath,  the  tirft  king  of  Perfia,  and  that 
he  gave  it  this  name  becaufe  he  had  found  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  loft,  on  this  fpot :  balkhhicn,  or  balgkhn,  fignuving,  in 
their  lano-uaefc,  to  receive  and  emhrace  a fi'umL  The  firll; 
kings  of  Periia,  who  inhabited  the  province  of  Aderbijan 
in  Media,  confidered  this  city  of  Baftriana  as  the  fronti^;r  of 
their  country.  After  fevere  contelts  between  the  oriental 
Turks  and  Pertlans,  the  kings  of  Perfia  of  the  fecond  dy- 
nafty  made  this  city  the  capital  of  their  empire,  as  it  ferved 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Turqutftan  or  Tokareilan  from  ob- 
taining the  palfage  of  the  river  Oxus  or  Gihon.  The  kings 
of  the  fucceeding  dynafties  eftabhflied  other  principal  cities, 
and  Balk  was  merely  the  capital  of  Khorafan,  which  pre- 
eminence belonged  to  it  when  it  was  taken  by  Ahnaf,  the 
fon  of  Alkais,  the  Arabian  commander,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Olhman.  Under  the  Abaffide  caliphs,  and  fucceeding  fultans. 
Balk  vi'as  a  city  of  peculiar  diilinftion  ;  it  v.-as  called  Cuhat  al 
EJIair.,  or  the  Metropolis  of  Mujfulnmnifm,  and  extended  its 
Uirifdiftion  over  the  countries  of  Badakflian,  Khotlan,  and 
Tokhareftan.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  or  Tartars,  un- 
der Jenghiz  Khan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  6i8,  A.  D. 
122  1,  and  by  his  orders  its  inhabitants  were  removed  out  of 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  cruelly  malTacred.  In  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  771,  A.  D.  1369,  Tamerlane  compelled  fultan 
Hudain,  the  lail  of  the  race  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  to  fiir- 
render  the  city ;  and  his  fucctflbrs  retained  ponVfllon  of  it 
till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Uftjccks  in  the  lifteenth  cen- 
tury. Between  the  Uibeck  Tartars  and  the  Perllans  it  has 
been  the  occafion  of  continual  wars.  The  principal  mofque 
of  this  city  is  conftrufted  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Mecca. 
Herbel.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  167. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  Balk  was  the 
moft  confiderable  of  all  the  towns  poffefted  by  the  Ma- 
hometan  Tartars,  as  Bentink  informs  us,  being  large, 
handfonic,  and  well  peopled.  Moft  of  its  buildi:-.gs  are 
of  brick  or  ftone;  and  its  fortifications  confift  of  earthern 
bul.varks,  lined  on  the  outfide  with  a  ftrong  wall.  The 
khan's  caftle  is  a  magnificent  ftrutlure,  after  the  eaftern 
faftiion,  built  wholly  of  marble,  dug  out  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  In  1739,  Balk  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
arms  of  Nadir  ShrJi,  or  Kuli  Khan ;  but  has  fince  recovered 
its  independency.  As  foreigners  have  free  liberty  to  trade  in 
this  citv,  it  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  commerce  between  Great 
Buchana  and   Hindoftau.     N.  lat.  36"  21'.     E.  long.  65^" 

31'. 

BALKAN,  a  bay  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
in  which  are  iftands  inhabited  chiefly  by  pirates  of  the  race  of 
Turcoman  Tartars.  Thefe  iflands  produce  rice  and  cotton, 
and  one  of  them,  called  Naphthonia,  abounds  in  naphtha. 
The  traffic,  fays  Mr.Coxe  (Trav.  in  Ruflia,  vol.  iii.  p.  332.) 
might  be  increafed  to  the  advantage  of  Ruflia;  as  it  would 
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be  far  more  commodious  to  trade  with  the  Tartars  of 
Khiva  and  Bucharia  from  thefe  parts  than  from  Oren- 
burg, through  the  country  of  the  warlike  and  independent 
Kirghees. 

BALKAN,  a  mountain  of  European  Turkey,  which  di- 
vides Romania  from  Bulgaria. 

BALKEE,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of  Dow- 
latabad,  i  j  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bedtr. 

BALKERS,  m  the  Fifl.'ery,  perfons  placed  on  rocks 
and  eminences  at  fea,  to  fpy  the  herring-droves,  and  give 
notice  to  the  fiftiermen  by  waving  bought,  what  way  they 
go,  and  where  they  may  be  found.  i  Stat.  Juc.  I. 
cap.  23. 

BALL,  John,  in  Biography,  2M  Englifli  divine,  was  bora 
at  Cafhngton,  near  Woodllock,  in  Oxforddiire.  Although 
educated  at  Oxford,  he  attaclicd  himfclf  to  the  caufeof  the 
Puritans.  Ordained  by  an  Irifa  bifliop  without  fubfcription, 
he  ferved  a  curacy  of  20I.  a  year  at  Whitmore  in  Stafford- 
ftiire,  and  with  this,  together  with  the  produce  of  a  fmall 
fchool,  he  lived  contentedly.  In  this  obfcure  and  lowly  con- 
dition,  he  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  writings.  His  chief 
work  was  "  A  ftiort  Treatile  concerning  all  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  Chviftian  religion;"  and  fu  popular  was  this 
treatife  that  it  palled  through  fourteen  editions  before  the 
year  1632,  and  was  tranllated  into  the  Turkifh  language. 
He  alfo  wrote  "  A  Treatife  on  Faith,"  410.  1631;  "A 
Friendly  Trial  of  the  Grounds  of  Separation,"  410.  1640; 
and  feveral  devotional  pieces.  Although  he  difiiked  cere- 
monies, he  wrote  againft  tiiofc  who  thought  them  a  fuffi- 
cient  ground  of  feparation.  He  died  in  1640,  with  the 
character  of  a  laborious  preacher,  and  an  ingenious  writer. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Ball,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  round  body,  found  naturally, 
or  foimed  by  art,  of  this  figure. 

Ball,  in  Antiquily,  gives  the  denomination  to  a  fpecies 
of  game  or  fport  Irequent  among  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  had  four  kinds  oi  p'lht,  or  balls  :  the  firft 
called  trlgon,  or  /r/f^/w/i^,  iecaufe  the  three  gamefters  at  it 
were  placed  in  a  triangle  :  thefe  alternately  caught  and  toffed 
the  b.ill,  and  he  who  firll  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  was  the  lofer. 
The  fecond  called  fcUis,  or frjUicuhis,  was  rrade  of  leather, 
blown  up  like  our  foot-balls  :  the  largeft  fort  of  thefe  were 
ftruck  with  the  arm,  the  fnialier  with  the  fift :  the  former 
feems  to  have  been  dillinguiflied  by  the  appellation  prgama:, 
as  being  much  ufed  in  country  villages  :  the  fourth  was  the 
harpiTJli  a  kind  of  fmall  ball,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  gamefters 
endeavoured  to  fnatch  it  from  each  other. 

Galen  has  an  entire  treatife  on  the  exercife  of  the  lefler 
ball. 

Balls,  in  Arch'iteBure,  are  reprefented  at  C,  in  the  figure 
of  the  bafilic  (fee  Basilic)  ;  and  are  ufed  for  fupporting 
Attic  pedellals. 

Balls,  in  Breiu'wg.  They  are  either  Ircwn  or  pale,  and 
ufed  to  fine,  feed,  prefei-ve,  and  colour  malt-drinks,  wines, 
and  cyders.  See  the  compofition  of  them  defcribed  under 
Brewing. 

Balls,  Martial,  in  Chemijlry,  a  preparation  of  iron  now 
entirely  difufed  in  this  form,  but  retained  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  a  powder.  It  is  the  fcrriim  iarlarixctiim,  farlrilc 
of  iron  ;  or  this  metal  united  with,  and  partly  difTolvtd  by, 
cream  of  tartar. 

To  make  martial  balls,  take  one  part  of  filings  of  iron, 
and  two  pans  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar ;  nux  them  well 
together,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  or  iron  vefiel  with 
fome  water ;  ftir  the  mixture  from  time  to  time,  till  it  be- 
comes almoll  dry  ;  add  mo -e  water,  and  ftir  it  as  before,  till 
it  ac<juires,  when  nearly  dry,  fomewhat  of  the  confiftence 

and 
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«nd  tenacity  of  foftened  rofin  ;  then  it  is  rolled  into  the 
form  of  a  ball,  generally  kept  tied  up  in  a  rag,  and  when 
it  is  ufed,  infufed  into  water,  till  it  ^ives  fome  colour  to 
that  liquid.     Mac.  Chcin.  Diet.  Eng.  Ed. 

Balls,  Mcrcurid!,  an  amalgam  of  merciiiy  and  tin  fuf- 
ficiently  folid  to  be  moulded,  and  to  prefen-e'a  folid   form. 

To  make  mercurial  balls,  add  mercury-  to  its  weight  of 
melted  tin,  and  pour  the  fluid  mafs  into  a  round  and  hollow 
mould. 

Thefe  balls  have  been  employed  to  purify  water  in  which 
they  are  boiled,  an  opinion  whicli  is  perhaps  in  fjme  de- 
gree well-founded,  fince  mercury  even  in  imperceptible  quan- 
tity id  known  to  deftroy  animalcula:.  However,  the  boiling 
alone  would  probably  product  nearly  the  fame  effcA,  and 
the  mercurial  balls  are  no  longer  in  ufe.  The  tin  is  not  an 
ufelefs  addition,  lince  befides  giving  the  mafs  a  proper  con- 
fiftence,  it  aflifts  moft  materially  in  the  oxydation,  and  there- 
fore the  folubility,  of  the  mercury. 

Balls,  in  Elcciridly,  are  two  pieces  of  cork,  or  pith  of 
elder,  nicely  turned  in  a  lathe,  to  the  fize  of  a  fmali  pea, 
and  fufpended  by  fine  linen  threads  ;  intended  by  Mr.  Can- 
ton as  eleftrometers,  and  of  excellent  ufe  to  difcover  fmall 
degrees  of  electricity,  to  obferve  the  changes  of  it  from 
pofitive  to  negative,  and  vice  verfd ;  and  to  eilimate  the 
force  of  a  (hock  before  the  difcharge,  fo  that  the  operator 
fhall  always  be  able  to  tell  very  nearly  before  the  difcharge, 
by  knowing  how  high  he  has  charged  his  jars,  what  the  ex- 
plollon  will  be. 

Balls,  CryJlc.Uhte,  m  Natitra!  Hiflory.  There  are  two 
forts  of  foffile  bodies  mentioned  in  authors  by  this  name, 
and  diftinguifhed  into  the  tchinated  and  concave.  The  Hrlt 
are  roundilb  nodules  of  ftrong  matter,  covered  over  with 
points  of  cryllal  ;  and  the  other,  flints  and  other  ftones, 
having  cavities  in  their  middles,  which  are  lined,  or  crulled 
over  with  thefe  cryftals. 

Ball,  Vegetalle,  a  very  particular  kind  of  plant  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  of  an  irregularly  fpheric.'il  (hape,  hollow 
within,  and  of  different  fizes,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  Con- 
ferva genus,  in  the  clafs  of  molfes  ;  though  Mr.  Ray  has 
ranged  a  fimilar  plant  under  the  genus  of  Alcvonium. 
(See  Coral.)     Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  art.  83.  an.  1752. 

Ball,  Puff.     See  Lycoperdon. 

Ball,  Hero's,  Pila  Heroii'is,  in  Hydraulics,  is  a  kind  of 
artificial  fountain,  wherein  the  water  is  made  to  fpout  from  a 
hollow  ball  or  globe. 

It  takes  the  denomination  from  the  inventor,  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  left  the  dcfcription  of  it  in  his  Spi- 
ritalia.     See  Fountain. 

Balls  of  Fire  in  the  air,  in  Meteorology,  are  meteors 
fometimes  feen  paffiiig  over  countries,  and  computed  by  phi- 
lofophers  to  be  at  a  veiT  confiderable  height  in  the  atmo- 
fphere.  They  fometimes  burll  at  that  height  ;  and  though 
the  air  mutl  be  exceeding  rare  there,  yet  the  explofion  is 
heard  at  that  diftance,  and  for  feventy  miles  round  on  the 
furface  of  tlie  earth,  &c.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  a  rare 
atmofphere,  almoft  a  vacuum,  was  no  bad  conduflor  ot 
found  I     Dr.  Franklin's  Works,  p.  437. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere,  the  large  me- 
teors called  fire-balls,  and  bolicles,  have  in  modern  times  ex- 
cited particular  attention.  Mr.  C.  F.  Fulda  has  coUefted  a 
variety  of  obfei-vations  refpefting  thefe  phenomena,  in  a  pa- 
per read  to  the  Phyfical  Society  of  Gottingen,  Dec.  7, 
1796,  and  publiflied  in  profelTor  Gmelin's  "  Gottingifches 
Journal  der  Naturwinenfchafften,  voLi.  part  1.  Tiicfe  me- 
teors, he  obferves,  appear  in  evcrj-  climate  in  fouthern  aud 
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northern  latitude,  as  well  as  under  the  equator.  Ther  arr 
alfo  feen  at  every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  at  every  «'eri'id'r  i 
the  day,  and  for  the  moll  part  wlicn  the  flcy  is  fcrcDe,  fome 
ot  them  proccediiig  from  light  clouds,  whicti  has  gjven  ot- 
cafion  for  fuppofing  tliat  they  originated  at  a  greater  height 
than  thefe  clouds  ;  and  they  have  been  obfervtd  to  move 
with  diflerent  degrees  of  rapidity,  fome  proceeding  at  about 
1530  feet  in  a  fecond  or  even  with  a  flower  motion,  and 
others  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty  Englifh  milci  in  the  fame 
time,  or  with  a  velocity  greater  by  3!  miles  in  a  fecond 
than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  They  proceed  from,  a« 
well  as  towards,  all  jioints  of  the  compafs  :  however,  moil 
of  them  have  appeared  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  parts  of 
the  horizon  ;  and  yet  no  general  conclufion,  in  refpcft  of 
their  connection  with  the  northern  or  foutlicrn  lights,  can 
be  deduced  from  this  circumftancc,  though  fome  obfcrvation* 
made  in  Sweden  feem  to  favour  fuch  an  hypothtfis.  Ther 
do  not  always  move  according  to  the  diredtion  of  the  windi 
nor  is  their  velocity  proportioned  to  that  of  the  wind. 
When,  indeed,  they  have  appeared,  it  has  gencrallv  been 
calm  ;  but  fome  of  them  have  been  fucceeded  bv  eveti  3  vio- 
lent wind.  They  alniolt  all  defcend  towards  the  earth,  aiid 
from  a  rarer  to  a  denier  atmofphere,  as  mav  be  inferred 
from  their  foon  becoming  confiderablv  enlarged.  Some, 
however,  have  proceeded  in  an  horizontal  direction  over  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  move  up- 
wards. Their  form  is  fometimes  perfectly  globular,  and 
fometimes  more  fpindle-lhaped,  fo  that  their  length  has  occu- 
pied feven  or  eight  degrees  of  the  heavens.  When  they 
move  witli  a  great  velocity,  they  have  been  followed  by  a 
long  tail,  which  has  been  afcribed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
imprelHon  male  on  the  eye.  Others,  tiiat  have  moved  flow> 
Iv,  appeared  as  if  the  tail,  or  part  of  it,  belonged  to  the 
body  itfelf ;  and  it  (liould  feem  that  the  long  train,  which 
marks  their  courfe,  ought  often  to  be  accounted  for  by 
traces  left  behind  them  i-ather  than  by  mere  imprcffion. 
Their  apparent  magnitude  has  been  ver)'  different  ;  but  fre- 
quently  larger  than  that  of  the  moon.  Few  of  them  have 
hnd  an  apparent  motion  round  their  axes.  Moll  of  them 
diffufed  a  very  lively  dazzhng  light  ;  but  the  fmaller  num- 
ber have  exhibited  a  faint  light ;  their  colour  and  I'plendor 
have  been  very  difftrent  and  variable,  fometimes  red,  fome- 
times blue,  fometimes  violet,  fometimes  in  part  yellow  or 
da/.zliug  white,  and  fometimes  exhibiting  the  prifmatic  co- 
lours. Sonic  have  been  feen  to  burn  with  a  bright  flame, 
and  others  as  if  in  a  Hate  of  ignition.  Their  real  diameter, 
afcertained  by  aiftual  meafurement  or  by  conjecture,  has  been 
aUvavs  very  confiderable.  The  diameter  of  that  concerning 
which  fir  John  Pringle  made  calculations  from  various  ob- 
fervations  which  he  collected  (Phil.  Tranf  vol.  LI.  pt.  I. 
p.  218.),  and  that  of  the  meteor  feen  by  Mr.  Rittenhoufe 
at  Phil.idelphia,  in  October  17-9  (Anieric.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 
p.  175.),  were  at  moll  about  half  a  German  mile.  Thefe  me- 
teors fe»-m  to  originate  at  a  very  differer.t,  but  moll  of  them 
at  a  very  confiderable,  htiglit  above  the  furlace  of  the 
earth.  All  of  them,  whofe  mean  or  greatcll  height  has 
been  the  fubjcc\  of  calculation,  were  elevated  above  the 
higlieil  clouds,  as  clouds  are  fcarcely  perceptible  at  the 
height  of  I  3,500  toifes  ;  and  Sllherlchlag  found  the  greateft 
height  of  the  fire-ball,  which  appealed  in  July  1762,  to  be 
72,276  toifes.  On  this  account  their  origin,  as  Reiniarus 
anil  Ciiladni  have  fiippofed,  is  not  to  be  alcnbed  merely  to 
electricity  ;  but  others  have  conliilered  them  as  produced 
by  the  acti«n  of  the  electric  fluid  between  the  clouds  and 
the  nortiiern  lights ;  and  this  hypothclis  fufficiently  corre- 
fponds  to  their  actual  height,  hecaule  by  the  meafurement 
3  T  2  of 
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of  Bergman,  Kadner,  and  Lambert,  ihc  northern  lights 
have  an  altitude  of  more  than  20  or  30  German  miks,  and 
according  to  everv  appearance,  no  fire  balls  have  been  feen 
higher.  (See  Aur  ra  Borealis.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  general  conclufion  led  Halley,  Franklin,  and  Ritten- 
houfe,  to  adopt  the  notion  ingenioufly  defended  by  Chladni, 
that  thefe  phenomena,  as  well  as  (hooting  ftars,  are  cofmi- 
cal  meteors  belonging  to  the  atmofphcre  of  the  fun,  which, 
meeting  our  eirth  in  its  courfe  round  that  luminary,  are  in- 
flamed, by  fome  caufe  or  other,  when  they  enter  the  earth's 
atmofphere.  The  time  of  their  duration  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent ;  fome  of  thtm  having  continued  half  an  hour,  and 
others  not  longer  than  half  a  minute.  Many  of  them  in 
their  courfe  have  thrown  out  fparks,  and  mod  of  them  have 
been  feen  to  feparate  into  feveral  larger  and  fmailer  parts  be- 
fore they  entirely  difappearcd.  From  this  divifion  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  thcfe  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothcfis  of  a  traft  of  inflammable  air  fet  on 
fire  ;  to  which  hypothcfis  Chladni  has  objefted  on  other 
grounds.  This  feparation  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
rumbling  noifc  like  thunder,  or  a  fudden  report.  Several, 
after  burlling,  feemed  to  diffolve  into  fmoke  ;  but  mod  of 
them,  after  exploding,  have  left  behind  them  no  vifiblc 
traces.  In  fome  cafes,  after  their  difappearance,  a  fulphu- 
reous  fmell  has  been  perceived,  which  led  Mufclienbroeck  to 
form  his  hypotheCs  of  an  accumulation  of  fulphureous  in- 
flammable vapours  that  arife  from  volcanoes  and  fubterranean 
pits,  which,  being  driven  together  by  the  winds,  form  clouds 
that  are  by  fome  accident  or  other  fet  on  fire  ;  but  this  hy- 
pothcfis cannot  be  reconciled  with  their  prodigious  height 
any  more  than  that  of  Silberfchlag's  oily  and  flimy  vapours. 
As  fcoriaceous  maffes  have  frequently  been  either  aftually 
feen  to  fall  at  the  time  of  the  difappearance  of  thefe  pheno- 
mena, or  have  been  foon  aft-r  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  as  it  has  been  fufSciently  proved  by  various  ac- 
counfi,  that  ftones  have  fallen  from  the  atmofphere.  Dr. 
Chladni  concludes,  that  both  thefe  phenomena  are  con- 
nefted  ;  but  this  point  can  be  determined  only  by  future  ac- 
curate obfervations. 

This  ingenious  profcfior  of  Wittenberg,  in  his  "  Obfer- 
vations on  a  Mafs  of  Iron  found  in  Siberia  by  Profcffor  Pal- 
las, &c."  has  inveftigatcd  the  origin  of  fire-balls  in  general. 
This  mafs,  defcribed  by  Pallas  in  his  "  Travels,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  3ti.  was  found  between  Krafnojarflc  and  Abekanflf, 
in  the  high  fiate  mountains,  open  and  uncovered.  It  weighed 
1600  pounds  ;  refembled  in  figure  a  rough  granite  ;  was  co- 
Tcred  externally  with  a  ferruginous  kind  of  cruil  ;  and  with- 
in confifted  of  malleable  iron,  brittle  when  heated,  porous 
like  a  large  fea  fponge,  and  having  its  interllices  filled  with 
a  brittle  hard  vitrified  fubftance  of  an  amber  yellow  colour. 
This  texture  and  the  vitriiied  fubftance  appeared  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  mafs,  and  without  any  traces  of  flag  or 
artificial  fire.  This  mafs,  which  the  Tartars  confider  as  a  fa- 
cred  rehc  dropped  from  heaven,  Chladni  refers  to  the  fame  on- 
gin,  and  fuppofes  to  be  of  the  fame  rtature  %vith  the  bolides, 
or  fire-balls.  From  a  variety  of  obfervations  relating  to  tliefe 
phenomena,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  do  not  arife 
from  an  accumulation  of  the  matter  of  the  aurora  borealis  ; 
a  tranfition  of  eleAricity  from  one  part  oi  the  atmofphere  to 
another;  an  accumulation  of  porous  inflammable  fubdances 
in  the  higher  regions  ;  or  the  catching  fire  of  a  long  train  of 
inflammable  air  ;  but  that  their  component  parts  muft  be 
confiderably  denfe  and  heavy,  as  their  courfe  fiiews  in  fo 
apparent  a  manner  the  effects  of  gravity  ;  and  becaufe  their 
mafs,  though  it  diftends  to  a  monllrous  fize,  retains  fufti- 
eicnt  confillency  and  weight  to  continue   an  e7.»ecdi;igly 
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rapid  movement  through  a  very  large  fpace,  without  bein^ 
decompofed  or  diffolved,  not  with  ftandnig  the  refiftance  of 
the  atmofphcre.  It  feems  to  him  probable,  that  this  fub- 
ftance is  by  the  effetl  of  fire  reduced  to  a  tough  fluid  con- 
dition ;  becaufe  its  form  appears  iometimes  round  and  fome- 
timcs  elongated,  and  as  its  extending  till  it  burlls,  as  wcU 
as  the  hurtling  itfclf,  allows  us  to  fuppofe  a  previous  capa- 
bility of  extenfion  by  elallic  fluidity.  At  a':y  rati,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  certain,  that  fuch  denfe  matter  at  fo  great  S 
height  is  not  coUefted  from  particles  to  be  found  in  our  at- 
mofphcre, or  can  be  thrown  together  into  large  maffes  by 
any  power  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  that  no  power 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  able  to  give  to  fuch  bodies 
fo  rapid  a  projectile  force  in  a  diretlion  almoll  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ;  t'>at  the  matter  does  not  rife  upwards  from  the 
earth,  but  exifts  previoufly  in  the  cclcftial  regions,  and  muft 
have  been  conveyed  thence  to  our  earth.  In  tiie  opinion  ot 
Dr.  Chladni,  the  following  is  the  only  theory  of  this  phe- 
nomenon that  agrees  with  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  ; 
which  is  not  Co  traiy  to  nature  in  any  other  rtfpcft  ;  and 
which  befides  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  various  malTes  found 
on  the  fpot  where  they  fell. 

As  earthy,  metallic  and  other  particles  form  the  principal 
com.ponent  parts  of  our  planets,  among  which  iron  is  the 
prevailing  part,  other  planetar\'  bodies  may  therefoie  con- 
iitl  of  fimilar,  or  perhaps  the  fame  component  parts,  though 
combined  and  modified  in  a  very  different  manner.  T'  ere 
may  alfo  be  denfe  matters  accumulated  in  Imailer  maflTes 
without  being  in  immediate  conn.£lion  with  the  larger  pla- 
netary bodies,  difperfcd  through  infinite  fpacc,  and  which, 
being  impelled  either  by  fome  projecting  power  or  attraftion, 
continue  to  move  until  they  approach  the  earth  or  fnnis 
other  body  ;  when  being  overcome  by  their  attractive  force, 
they  immediately  fall  down.  By  tneir  exceedinglv  great 
velocity,  ftill  increaled  by  the  attraftton  of  the  earth,  ar.i 
the  violent  friction  in  the  atmofphere,  a  llrong  clc**ricity 
and  heat  mull  necelfarily  be  excited,  by  which  means  the/ 
are  reduced  to  a  flaming  and  melted  condition,  and  great 
quantities  of  vapour  and  different  kinds  of  gafes  are  tl'us 
difengagcd,  which  diftend  the  hquid  mafs  to  a  monftrous 
fize,  till  by  a  ftill  farther  expanfion  ot  thefe  elaftic  fluids,  they 
maft  at  length  burft.  Dr.  Chladni  thinks  alio,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  (hooting  (lars,  as  they  are  called,  are 
nothing  elfe  than  fire-balls,  which  differ  from  the  latter 
only  in  this,  that  their  peculiarly  great  velocity  carries  them 
pall  the  earth  at  a  greater  dillance.  fo  that  thev  are  not 
fo  llrongly  attracted  by  it  as  to  fall  down,  and  therefore  in 
their  paffage  through  the  high  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
occafion  only  a  tranficnt  eleftric  flalh,  or  actually  take  fire 
for  a  moment,  ar.d  are  again  fpeedily  extinguilhed,  when 
they  get  to  fuch  a  dillance  from  the  earth  that  the  air  be- 
comes too  much  rarefied  for  the  exillence  of  fire.  The  pro- 
feffor  iliullrates  and  vindicates  this  theory,  romantic,  as  hs 
allows,  fome  may  be  difpofed  to  denominate  it,  by  a  variety 
of  refleclions  ;  and  in  feme  fubiequent  publications,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  adducing  a  great  number  of 
other  phenoinena  of  a  fimilar  kind.  He  concludes  the 
whole  elaborate  detail  with  obferving,  that  the  accounts 
of  (coriaceous  malfes,  which  contained  iron,  earth,  fulphur, 
&c.  having  fallen  from  the  heavens,  with  violent  explofions, 
are  not  firtions,  but  true  relations  of  real  natural  phenomena 
aftually  obferved  at  various  times  ;  and  that  fire-balls,  and 
the  falling  of  fuch  maffes,  are  the  fame  meteor.  "  Refpec- 
ting  the  qiieftion,"  he  fays,  "  whence  fire  balls  and  luch 
fallen  mafles  proceed,  opinions  are  very  different.  Mofl 
people  telieve  tliat  they  are  owing  to  accumulations  in  the 
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atmofplii-re.  But  even  when  it  is  allowed  that  a  great  many 
foreign  fublhnces  are  difTolvcd  in  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity of  them,  efpecially  in  regions  at  the  dillancc  of  cij;hty 
miles  or  more,  from  which  fueh  fne-balls  are  feen  to  fall  in 
the  form  of  a  luminous  point,  is  too  fmall  to  admit  of  our 
fuppofing  fuch  large  mafTei  to  be  formed  of  it.  Should  the 
folid  particles,  which  may  perhaps  be  diflolvtd  in  the  atmo- 
fphere, precipitate  themfclves,  it  would  be  rather  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder.  I  confider  it,  therefore,  with  Ana.'C- 
agoras,  Maflielyne,  Halley,  &c.  as  more  probable  that 
thefe  maffcs  come  to  our  regions  from  the  common  expanfe 
of  the  univerfe  ;  and  that,  btfidcs  planetary  bodies,  there 
are  fmaller  accumulations  of  matter,  wliich  when  they  ap- 
proach too  ntar  our  earth  miift  fall  down.  That  material 
bodies  aftually  exift  in  the  remoteil  regions,  is  Ihewn  both 
by  the  fingle  and  accumulated  luminous  fparks  wliich  Dr. 
Schroter  faw  pafs  over  the  field  of  his  ttlefcopc  ;  as  alfo  by 
the  (hooting  ftars  which  pafs  by  our  earth,  probably  at  a 
greater  diftance  and  with  greater  velocity  than  to  allow  their 
being  attrafted  by  it,  and  made  to  fall  to  its  furfacc  ;  and  to 
which  fire-balls,  on  their  lirll  appearance,  when  they  jecm 
to  approach  like  a  luminous  point,  iiave  a  perfeft  refem- 
blancc.  There  are  many  reafons  for  inducing  us  to  believe 
that  (hooting  liars  cannot  be  mere  elcftric  phenomena,  with- 
out the  prefciice  of  iome  coarfcr  fubltanccs. 

The  paradox'cah'.efs  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  which 
is  contrary  to  no  known  obfervations  of  nature,  is  rather 
apparent  than  real,  and  conlills  only  in  this,  that  people 
have  not  been  accullomcd  to  it  ;  or  that,  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  thele  pheromena,  many  fafts  of  this  kind  have 
been  denird,  or  have  efeaped  notice.  For  this  reafon,  after 
I  had  written  the  Trcatife  on  the  Mafs  of  Iron  d  fcovered 
by  Proftffor  Pallas,  I  hclitated  whether  I  (liould  pubhfh  it, 
becaufe  I  expected  that  it  would  meet  with  confidcrakle  op- 
polition.  Tne  more  I  e!  deavoured  however  to  compare, 
without  partiality  for  any  fy'Um,  the  oblervations  already 
inade,  which  co'rcfpond  fo  m.uch  with  each  other,  the  more 
I  f  lund  that  thefe  phenomena  could  not  be  properly  ex- 
plained in  any  other  manner,  without  either  contradidiing 
obfervations  already  made,  or  well-known  laws  of  nature  : 
fo  tliat  I  lee  no  grounds  for  retradting  any  thing  1  have  ad- 
vanced on  this  fubjedt."  See  Height  of  tht  Atmosphere, 
and  Meteor. 

KiLL,  in  the  MUitary  and  P yroterhnical  Arts.,  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  divers  ingredients,  genei"al]y  of  the  combudible 
kinds,  ferving  to  burn  and  dcftioy,  give  light,  fmoke,  ftench, 
or  the  Hke. 

In  this  fenfc  we  read  of  fire-balls,  light-balls,  fmoke- 
balls,  (link-halls,  (kv-balls,  water-bails,  land-balls,   &c. 

Bells  are  likewife  ufed  for  all  forts  of  fire-arms ;  thofe  for 
cannon  are  made  of  iron,  and  are  dillinguidicd  by  their  re- 
fpeftive  calibres;  and  thofe  for  mufkets,  S:c.  of  lead. 

Balls,  Fire,  are  bags  of  canvas  filled  with  gunpowder, 
fulphur,  faltpetre,  pitch,  &c.  to  be  thrown  by  the  foldiers, 
or  out  of  mortars,  in  order  to  fire  hoiifcs,  incommode 
trenches,  advanced  polls,  or  the  hke. 

The  Greeks  had  divers  kinds  of  fire-balls  made  of  wood, 
fometimes  a  foot,  or  even  a  cubit  long  ;  their  heads  being 
armed  with  (pikes  of  iron,  beneath  which  were  hemp, 
pitch,  and  other  coir.bufti'ales,  which  being  fet  on  fire, 
were  cad  among  the  enemy. 

The  preparation's  of  fire-balls,  among  the  moderns,  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  operations,  viz.  mnking  the  bag,  preparing 
the  compofitfi  n,  tying,  and,  laftly,  dipping  the  ball. 

Th>  bags  for  ths  purpofe  are  either  oval  or  round. 

The  compolition  wherewith  fire-balls  are  filled  is  various, 
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To  ten  pounds  of  meal  gunpowder,  add  *.wo  of  faltpetro 
one  of  fulphur,  and  one  of  colophor.y  :  or,  to  fix  pc.nds 
of  gunpo'Ader,  add  four  of  faltpetre,  four  of  fulphur,  onr: 
of  powdered  glafs,  half  a  pound  of  antimony,  as  mechcam- 
paor,  an  ounce  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  four  of  commun  fait, 
all  pulverized.  Sometimes  they  even  fill  fire-balls  w  th  hand 
granadoes.  For  tying  the  fire-balls,  they  prepare  two  iron 
rings,  one  fitted  round  the  aperture,  where  the  ball  is  to 
be  lighted,  the  other  near  its  bafe.  A  cord  is  titd  to 
thelc  rings  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  feveral  tunis  repre- 
fent  femicirclcs,  or  meridians  of  the  fpbere,  cutting  the 
globe  through  the  poles :  over  the  cords,  extended  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  bah,  others  are  tied,  cultii  g  the 
former  at  right  angles,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  making  a 
knot  at  each  interftflion.  Lailly,  putting  m  a  leaden  bul- 
let, the  reft  of  the  fpace  is  filled  with  tow  or  paper.  Thus 
completed,  the  fire-ball  remains  to  be  dipped  in  a  compofi- 
tion  of  melted  pitch,  colophony,  and  lin(eed  oil,  or  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  after  dipping,  they  cover  it  round  with  tow, 
and  dip  again,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  jufl  diameter  re- 
quired. 

Balls,  Land,  thofe  which,  being  thrown  out  of  a  mor- 
tar,  fall  to  the  ground,  burn,  and  buHl  there.  The  in- 
gredients are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  water-balls,  only 
the  fpecific  gravity  is  not  attended  to. 

Balls,  Li^ht,  are  fuch  as  diffufe  an  intenfe light  around  : 
or  they  are  balls  which,  being  caft  out  of  a  mortar,  or  the 
hand,  burn  for  fome  time,  and  illuminate  the  adjacent 
parts. 

Thofe  .for  the  hand  are  made  of  ground  poteder,  falt- 
petre, brimftone,  camphor,  and  borax,  all  fprinkled  with 
oil,  and  moulded  into  a  mafs  with  fuet,  common  and  Greek 
pitch,  to  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  granado  :  this  is  wrapped 
up  in  tojiv,  witii  a  (heet  of  ftrong  paper  over  it.  To  fire  it, 
a  hole  is  made  into  it  with  a  bodkin,  into  which  is  put 
fome  priming  that  will  bum  (lowly.  Its  ufe  is,  to  caft  into 
any  works  that  are  to  be  difcovertd  in  the  night  time. 

For  the  larger  light-balls,  or  thofe  to  be  thrown  to  a 
greater  diftance,  they  are  prepared  by  melting  equal  quan- 
tities of  fulphur,  turpentine,  and  pitch  ;  and  by  dipping 
in  this  compofition  an  earthen  or  ftone  ball,  of  a  diameter 
much  lets  than  that  of  the  mortar  out  of  which  the  fire-ball 
is  to  be  call  ;  then  rolling  it  in  gun-powder,  and  covering 
it  round  with  gauze,  the  dipping  is  repeated  till  it  comes  to 
fit  the  cavity  of  the  mortar;  lalbly,  it  is  fprinkled  around 
with  gun-powder.  This  being  once  kindled,  will  ftrongly 
illuminate  all  round  the  place  where  it  is  thrown,  and  give 
opportunity  for  examining  the  ftate  and  condition  thereof. 
Balls,  Sty,  thofe  call  on  high  out  of  monars,  and 
which,  when  arrived  at  their  height,  burft  like  rockets,  and 
afford  a  fpcftacle  of  decoration.  Sky-balls  are  made  iT  a 
wooden  fliell,  filled  with  various  compoCtions,  particularly 
that  of  the  ftars  of  rockets. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  intermixed  with  crackers  and  Other 
combullibles,  making  rains  of  fire,  &c. 

Bali. s,  Srioie,  or  Dark,  thofe  which  fill  the  air  with 
fmoke,  and  thus  darkoi  a  place,  to  prevent  difcoveries. 
To  prepare  a  darkening  ball,  make  an  oval  or  fpherical  bag  ; 
melt  rofin  over  the  ccals,  and  add  an  equal  part  of  faltpetre 
not  purified,  alfo  of  (ulphur,  and  a  filth  part  of  charcoal. 
The  whole  being  well  incorporated,  put  iii  tow  firtl  fhred, 
and  fill  the  bag  with  this  comp-'Ction,  aud  dip  it  after  the 
fame  manner  as  a  fire-ball. 

Balls,  SlinL,  thofe  which  yield  a  great  ftink  where  fired 
to  annoy  the  enemy. 

Their  preparation  is  thus  ;  melt  ten  pounds  of  pitch,  (:x 
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of  rofin,  twenty  of  fakpetre,  eight  of  giin-powacr,  and  preferred  pj'iv'ing  their  remedies  as  a  potion  or  drink.  The 
four  of  colophony  ;  to  thefe  add  tv.-o  of  charcoal,  fix  of  kinds  of  balls  will  neccffanly  be  as  various  as  tUe_  nature  of 
horfe-hoofs  cut  fmall,  three  of  alTa-foctida,  one  of  ftinking 


faracen,  and  any  other  offenlive  ingredients.     Then  proceed 
as  in  making  fmoke  and  fire-balls. 

Balls,  Il^aUr,  thofe  which  fwim  and  bin-n  a  confiderable 
time  in  the  water,  and  at  length  burft  therein. 

Thefe  are  made  in  a  wooden  fticll,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
fdled  with  a  compofition  of  refined  fakpetre,  fulphur,  faw- 
dull  boiled  in  water  of  fakpetre,  and  dried  ;  to  which  fomc- 
times  other  ingredients  are  added,  as  iron-filings,  Greek 
pitch,  amber-duft,  glafs  powdered,  and  camphor.  The  in- 
gredients are  to  be  ground  and  mixt  up,  and  moiftened  with 
linfeed-oil,  nut-oil,  olive-oil,  hempfecd-oil,  or  petrol.  At 
the  bottom  is  placed  an  iron  coffin,  filled  with  whole  gun- 
powder that  the  ball  may  at  lall  burll  with  a  great  noifc  ; 
and  laftly,  the  ball  is,  by  the  addition  of  lead,  or  otherwife, 
made  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water. 

Balls,  Jnchor,  are  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  light 
balls,  and  filled  with  the  fame  compofition,;  and,  bcfidcs, 
they  have  an  iron  bar  two-thirds  of  the  ball's  diameter  in 
length,  and  three  or  fom-  inches  fquare.  One  half  is  fixed 
within  the  ball,  and  the  other  half  remains  without;  and 
the  exterior  end  is  made  to  grapple  with  a  hook.  Thefe 
are  ufefnl  for  firing  wooden  bridges  or  buildings,  the  rigging 
of  (liips.  Sec.;  as  the  pile  end  being  the  heavieft,  flies  fore- 
nioft,  and  wherever  it  touches,  fallens,  and  fets  fire  to  all 
.about  it. 

Balls,  Chain.     See  Chain-balls. 
Balls,  Stang.     See  Stang-balls. 
Ball,  in  Al'meralogy,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Cornwall,  Sec.  for  a 
■tin-mine. 

In  this  fenfe  Godolphin's  ball  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  famous 
of  all  the  balls  or  mines  in  Cornwall,  for  quantity  of  metal. 
Phil.Tranf.  N°I3S.  p.  951. 

BALL-F(';n,  a  name  given  by  the  miners  in  SufTcx  to  a 
fort  of  iron  ore,  common  there,  and  wrought  to  conliderable 
advantage.  It  yields  not  any  great  quantity  of  metal,  but 
what  it  has  runs  freely  in  the  fire;  it  is  ufually  found  in 
locfe  maffes,  not  in  form  of  ftrata,  and  is  often  covered  with 
cne  or  more  crafts.  It  generally  contains  fome  fparkling 
particles,  and  is  ufnally  of  a  circular  form  in  the  perfect 
maffes  ;  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  thinner  as  it 
approaches  the  fides.  The  ores  of  SufTex  in  general  are 
-poor,  but  they  require  very  little  trouble  in  the  working,  fo 
ihat  a  confiderable  profit  is  annually  made  from  them 

Ball  of  a  Pendulum,  the  weiglit  at  the  bottom.  In 
{horter  pendulums,  this  is  called  the  hub. 

Ball,  among  Printers,  a  kind  of  wooden  tunnel  fluffed 
■with  wool,  contained  in  a  cover  of  flieep's  fkin,  which  is 
•nailed  to  the  wood  ;  with  which  the  ink  is  applied  on  the 
■forms,  to  be  wronght  off. 

The  preffman  holding  one  of  thefe  balls  in  either  hand, 
firft  daubs  them  on  the  ink-block,  then  working  them  on 
each  other,  he  apphes  them  afterwards  on  the  forms,  which 
(retsi  1  the  ink  neceffary  to  make  an  impreffion. 

Balls  for  Horfes,  in  Veterinary  Science,  maffes  made  into 
thi=  f  )rni  which  is  the  moft  ufual  and  moft  convenient  mode  of 
adminillering  medicine  to  thvfe  animals. 

Being  mixed  witli  fome  vifcid  fubftance,  the  propofed 
medicine  is  formed  into  maffes  of  an  oblong  or  oval  form. 


the  medicine  which  Is  adminiftercd  ;  as  purging  balls,  cor- 
dial balls,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  febrifuge,  worm-balls, 
cough-balls,  alterative  balls,  &c.  Any  tenacious  fnbftance 
not  pofTefllng  aftive  properties,  will  ferve  for  the  admixture 
of  them,  as  pafte  made  of  boiled  flour,  or  boiled  linfeed 
meal ;  thefe  particidarly  ferve  for  balls  that  are  to  be  imme- 
diately given,  and  not  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they 
are  apt  to  grow  hard  and  dry,  and  fomelimes  mouldy.  To 
prevent  this,  they  may  be  immerfed  in  melted  wax,  which 
will  eficftnally  coat  them  over  and  preferve  them,  and  this 
was  a  mode  alfo  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Honey,  trea- 
cle, turpentine,  aixl  tar,  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  above  objec- 
tion, and  are  all  ufed  by  different  perfons  for  this  purpofe. 
The  two  lall,  however,  cannot  be  fuppoled  devoid  of  ef- 
feft  as  a  medicine  ;  and  therefore  fiiould  not  be  employed, 
unlefs  when  they  co-operate  with,  or  do  not  deilroy,  the 
effedt  of  the  medicine  prefcribed. 

Soft  foap  is  alfo  an  adhefive  particularly  nfeful  in  the  ad- 
mixture of  diuretic  and  purging  balls  for  horfes,  as  not  d ly- 
ing n9r  .being  particularly  expenfire.  Aloes,  almoll  the 
only  purgative  at  prefent  known  for  horfes,  operates  better 
when  united  with  this  fubilance  than  in  any  other  way  that 
we  have  tried.  Calomel  alfo  operates  as  a  purgative  on 
horfes.  For  the  partlcidar  method  of  preparing  them,  fee 
Pharmacopoeia  Equina. 

Thefe  balls  fhonld  not  be  made  too  large,  or  be  fnffered 
to  get  too  hard  ;  in  either  cafe,  by  lodging  in  the  cefopha- 
gus,  they  may  prove  fatal. 

It  may  not  be  unneceffary  alfi)  to  obferve,  that  for  tlve 
eafy  adminillraticn  of  them  the  following  circumftances 
fhoidd  be  obicrved.  The  tongue  fhould  be  t'r  iwn  from  the 
mouth  with  the  left  hand  over  the  grinder  teeth,  the  right 
hand  holding  the  ball  between  the  thumb  and  firfl  finger, 
the  ball  fhould  then  fuddenly  and  at  once  be  thruil  into  the 
throat  by  gliding  the  hand  along-  the  roof  of  tlie  mouth  ; 
when  this  is  done  flowly,  the  tongue  rifes,  oppofts  the 
hand,  and  renders  it  difficult.  An  iron  ring  with  a  handle 
is  fometimes  ufed  to  dillend  their  jaws ;  but  in  this  counti-y 
thefe   balls   are  generally  given   without. 

When  the  jaw  is  very  narrow  io  as  not  conveniently  to 
admit  the  hand,  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  pointed 
flick,  or  it  might  be  placed  loofely  in  a  cup  or  focket  at 
the  end  of  a  fmall  cane  or  whalebone,  and  be  thus  ver)- 
conveniently  given. 

B  A  L L s ,  in  7,oology,  various  fubftances  under  this  form  found 
in  the  llomach  and  intellines  of  fevera)  animals;  they  occur 
moil  frequently  in  thofe  quadrupeds  whicli  lick  thefurface  of 
their  bodies,  in  which  cafe  they  are  comoofed  of  the  hair  that 
has  been  removed  by  the  tongue;  the  hair,  partly  by  the  ope- 
ration of  licking,  and  llill  more  by  the  motion  of  the  llomach, 
becomes  mixt  and  interwoven  in  fuch  a  manner,  tiiat  it  re- 
fembles  the  texture  of  a  hat,  and  when  moulded  into  a  round 
figure,  receives  a  fmooth,  fhiiiing  coat,  or  calculous  incruf- 
tation.  Thele  are  the  fiirt  of  balls  ufually  met  with  in  the 
cow,  fheep,  and  goat  kliid,  cfpecially  the  chamois.  Every 
indigellible  fubilance  tliat  is  iwallowed  is  liable,  ho\»ev-r,  to 
give  origin  to  thele  balls,  or  to  form  a  nucleus  for  calculous 
concretion  ;  hence  we  meet  with  them  compofed  of  the 
rtedy  fibres  of  vegetables,  huOcs  of  feeds,  feathers,  and  dif- 


which  are  conveyed  by  the  hand  or  otherwife  to  the  root  of  fercnt  anim-il  and  vegetabli;  exuvise.  Wlien  fuch  fubftances 
the  tongue,  from  whence  they  readily  pafs  to  the  ftomach.  as  ftones  of  fruit,  nuts,  or  inorganic  fubftances,  as  pebbles. 
This  mode  of  adminiftering  medicines  to  horfes  is  of  coins.  Sec.  are  long  detained,  and  have  been  covered  with  a 
rreat  antiquity.  Thefe  balls  were  termed  by  the  Romans  deep  incruftation,  they  conftitute  the  bezoardic  flones. 
*^a ;  by  the  Greeks,  T^6X'<^''-^''     They,  hov?€ver,  generally     SeeBEiOAR.     See  alfo  jEgagropiia. 
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According  to  authors,  the  human  fiibjcft  is  liable  to  the 
formation  of  balls  in  the  ir.ttdincs,  in  confequence  of  indi- 
geftible  matters  not  beinjr  regularly  expelled.  Thus  cafes 
have  been  related  of  deatii  enfuing  from  accumulations  of 
goofeberry  feeds,  which  luid  been  rolled  into  a  folid  ball  in 
the  ftomach  ;  and  fir  Hans  Sloane  gives  the  hillor)-  of  a  ball 
found  in  the  inteilines  of  a  man,  much  afflicted  with  the 
colic,  fix  inches  in  circumference,  of  a  fpongy  fubllance, 
and  which,  when  viewed  with  a  microfcopc,  appeared  made 
up  of  Imall  tranfparent  hairs  or  fibres,  wrought  toi-elhcr 
like  the  tophus  Lovinus;  in  the  middle  was  a  common  plumb 
Hone,  which  made,  as  it  were,  the  core  or  nucleus  upon 
which  the  fibrous  matter  had  coUccK-d,  llratum  fujier  flratum. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°309.  P.23S7.  Sloane,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N'2S2. 
p. 1283. 

Balls  of  Sult-iuorms  ami  Sp'idcrs,  are  little  cafes  or  cone-; 
woven  of  filk,  wherein  thufc  infects  depofit  their  eggs.  See 
Silk. 

Spiders  are  extremely  tender  of  their  balls,  wliich  they 
carry  about  with  them,  adhering  to  the  papillx-  about  their 
anus.  Grew  fpeaks  ot  balls  or  bags  of  a  fpecies  of  fillc-worms 
in  Virginia,  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  and  containing  each  four 
aurd'tte.     Phil.  Tranf.  N°  362.  p.  1037. 

Ball  of  the  Foot  of  a  Dog,  is  the  prominent  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  foot,  called  by  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
age,  pclota,  which  is  to  be  taken  away  in  expeditatio.^.  Du- 
Cange  GlofT.  Lat. 

Balls,  Billiard,  are  ivory  balls  ufed  in  the  game  of  bil- 
liards. Moxon  defcrib':-s  the  method  of  turning  hollow  ivory 
balls  one  within  another.      Mechan.   Exerc.  p.  219. 

B.\ll,  Tennis,  is  a  little  globe,  made  and  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather,  ufed  in  playing  at  the  game  of  tennis. 

Ball  is  aU'o  ufed,  in  a  well-known  fcnfe,  for  an  aifembly 
of  both  fexes,  who  dance  to  the  found  of  inllruments. 
Balls,  G/a/}.      See  Glass-^j/Zt. 
BALL-i'oa/'.     See  Soap. 

Ball  and  Socket,  a  machine  contrived  to  give  an  inftru- 
ment  full  play  and  motion  every  way.  It  conliils  of  a  ball 
or  fpliere  of  brafs,  fitted  within  a  concave  femi-globe,  fo  as 
to  he  moveable  every  way,  horizontally,  vertically,  and 
obliquely.  It  is  carried  by  an  endlefs  fcrew,  and  is  princi- 
pally ufed  for  the  managing  of  furveying  inilruments  ;  to 
which  it  is  a  very  neceCfary  appendage. 

The  ancient  bjllsand  fockets  had  two  concaves,  or  chan- 
nels, the  one  for  the  horizontal,  the  other  tor  the  verticil 
direftion. 

Ballsy,  JVool.     See  Wool. 

Ball's  Pyramid,  in  GeograpLy,  a  rock  in  the  great  Sou- 
thern Pacific  ocean.      S.  lat  31°  30'.      E.  long.  159"  8'. 
B A  LL  A  B  U AN,  Straits  of.     See  B a  l  i. 
BALI^AD,  or  Ballet,  a  p<  pnlar  fong  containing  the 
recital  of  fome  action,  adventure,  or  Intrigue. 

The  French  confine  their  ballads  to  llrifter  terms.  A 
ballad,  according  to  Riehelet,  is  a  foug  confilH-g  of  three 
flrophes,  or  ftanzas,  of  eight  verfes  each,  befides  a  half  ftro- 
phe  ;  the  whole  in  rhime,  of  two,  three,  or  four  verlcs,  with 
a  burden  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  llrophe,  as  well  as  of 
the  half  (Irophe. 

In  the  old  Englifh  veriion  of  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Can- 
ticles is  intitkd  the  Lallad  of  ballads,  which  has  given  fcan- 
dal  to  fome  Romifh  writers  as  countenancing  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  hold  that  book  a  ballad  of  love,  or  a  recital 
of  the  amours  bctv/een  Solomon  and  his  concubine,  as  Callalio 
and  fome  others  have  conceived  it  to  be. 

Some  have  fuggeiled  that  a  collection  of  ballads  is  neccf- 
fary  to  a  miniller,  in  order  to  Icara  the  temper  aiid  jntlina- 
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tions  of  «  people,  which  are  here  frequently  uttered  with 
great  fimplitity.  The  great  Cecil,  chief  miniller  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  is  faid  to  have  made  a  moft  ample  colkdion  of 
ballads  on  thi»  account. 

A  very  ingenious  political  writer,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
fays,  that  if  he  could  but  make  the  balk.is  of  a  nation,  he 
would  care  very  little  who  made  the  religion  cf  it.  There 
IS  a  very  curious  coUeftion  of  old  Engh(h  and  Scottilh  bal- 
lads, p.ibliflied  in  3  vols.  8vo.  by  Dr.  Percv  ;  in  which,  and 
in  a  dilTertation  prefixed  to  Ai-kin's  Collection  of  Songs,  &c. 
the  curious  in  this  way  may  find  abundance  of  entertain- 
ment and  information  concerning  the  old  balbds,  and  ballad- 
makers. 

Ballad,  a  mean  and  trifling  fong,  generally,  fuch  as  is 
fung  in  the  ilreets.  In  the  new  Frencli  Eiicy'clopedie  we 
are  told,  that  we  dance  and  fiiig  our  ballads'  at  the  fame 
time,  as  the  French  do  their  vaudevilles.  We  have  often 
heard  ballads  fung,  and  fccn  country-dances  danced  ;  but 
never  at  the  fame  time,  if  there  was  a  fiddle  to  be  !iad. 
The  Uiovement  of  our  couritry-dances  is  too  rapid  for  the 
utterance  of  words ;  though  the  term  ballad,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  derived  from  the  Italian  ballala,  a  fong  to  be 
fung  and  danced  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  is  defined  in  the 
Crufea  Dictionary  :  canzone,  chef!  canta  lallando.  Ballalella, 
and  Ballaielta,  are  diminutivus  of  the  fame  word:  piccola 
canzonclta  a  hallo.  The  Engllth  ballad  has  long  been  dc- 
dctached  from  dancing,  and,  fince  the  old  tranflation  of  the 
Bibl:-,  been  confined  to  a  lower  order  of  fong.  In 
SKakefpeare's  time  this  fpecies  of  vulgar  and  popular  poetry- 
was  wholly  degraded  and  tnrntd  into  the  ftrtets  — 

"  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fun-r  to 
filthy  tunes,  may  a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon."    Hen.  IV. 

DALLADUK,  in  GeograpLy,  a  town  of  Arabia  De. 
ferta,   140  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damafcus. 

BALLA-GAUT,  denoting  the  higher  or  upper  Gautt, 
an  elevated  triift  of  the  peninlula  of  India,  being  the  weftern 
part  of  the  Carnatic,  or  of  that  part  of  the  peninfula  that  lies 
fouth  of  the  Gondcjiamaand  I'oombuddra  (or  Tungebadra) 
ri\ers,  from  the  coall  of  Coromandcl  eailward  to  the  Gaut 
mon:. tains  well  ward,  and  contamingthe  diltrids  which  lately 
compofed  the  country  of  Tippou.  The  other  or  eaftem 
part,  which  is  the  Carnatic  according  to  its  prefent  defini- 
tion, is  denominated  Payen-Gaiit,  or  the  lower  Gauts.  (Sec 
Balagat.)  The  Balia-Gaut  mountains  denote  that  eleva- 
ted trail,  acrofs  which  goods  were  formerly  conveyed  from 
Tagara,  or  the  modem  Dowlatabad,  to  Baroach. 
See  Afiatic  Relcarchcs,  vol.  i.   p.  369,  J>;c.  8vo. 

BALLAGHAN  Point,  a  cape  on  the  call  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, m  thccourty  of  Louth,  at  the  fouth-welf  entrance  of 
Carlingford  bay;  eleven  miles  fouti-eail  of  Newry.  N.  lat. 
53  '  58'.  \V.  long.  6°  4'. 

BALANTIRE,  or  Ballantrae,  a  fea-port  town  or 
rather  populous  village  of  Scotlaut^,  on  the  wtft  coail  of 
the  county  of  Ayr,  in  that  fubdivifion  called  Carrick,  on 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  containing  about  eighty  houfes,  and  3C0 
inhabitants.  They  have  a  good  f.ilmon  fifhcry  at  the  mouth 
of  a  fmall  river  called  Ardilinctiar  which  joins  the  frith  near 
the  town  ;  but  the  principal  fi(her\-  of  fjis  diftricl  is  that 
of  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  ling,  ikate,  &c.  :  twenty-eight 
mi'ei  S.  S.  W  of  Ayr. 

BALLARD,  Cipe,  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New- 
fouiidtaiid,  four  lea;.^  ucs  N.  N.  E.  from  cape  Race,  ar.d 
four  miles  from  Frelh-waler  bay.  N.  lat.  46"  49'.  W.  king. 
52°  40'.  • 

Ballard'^  Ptint,  a  cape  on  the  wtft   coaft   of  Ireland,  . 
ia  the  county  of  Clare.   N.  luLiz"  42'.  W.  long.  9°  ^2'. 
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BALLARINA,  in  Orniihology,  a  name  unJ.r  which 
Olina  difcribes  the  white-wagtail,  inotacil!'.  alba. 

BALLAS,  atownof  Egypt,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Dendcra. 

BALLAST,  in  Naviiaiion,  any  heavy  matter  ufed  to 
Cnk  a  vefiTel  to  its  prciper  depth  in  water,  or  to  give  it  a  jull 
■weight  and  counterpoife,  and  enable  it  to  bear  fail  upright, 
without  ovtrturiimg. 

The  word  come?!  from  the  Flemifh  helajl,  formed  of  le, 
and  loji  or  hj}.  The  French  call  it  fimply  LJl.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  quarteiage.  In  Latin  writers  of  the  lowtr 
age  it  is  denominated  la/lagitwi. 

The  ordinary  ballall  'is  fand  or  (loiies,  ftowed  in  the  bot- 
tom, or  hold,  next  the  falfe  keel  of  a  vcffcl  :  fonietimea,  iron, 
lead,  corn,  or  other  heavy  goods,  ferve  for  ballaih — Ships 
are  faid  to  be  iu  ballaft,  when  they  have  no  other  loading. 

,  That  ballad  is  bell  which  is  heavielt,  lies  clofell;  and 
faftert,  ar.d  dricft,  both  for  the  lliip,  bearing  a  fail,  Rowing 
of  goods,  health  of  the  company,  and  faving  of  caflcs  and 
other  goods.  If  a  Ihip  have  too  much  ballall,  llie  will  draw 
too  much  water  ;  if  too  little,  {he  will  bear  no  fail.  The 
ballall  is  fometimes  one-half,  iometimcG  a  third,  and  fome- 
times  a  fourth  part  of  the  burden  of  a  vcfTtl,  Bat  there  is 
often  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of  ballaft  required  to 
prepare  fhips  of  equal  burden  for  a  voyage  ;  the  quan- 
tity being  always  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fliarp- 
riefs  or  flatnefs  of  the  (liip's  bottom,  which  feanien  call  the 
floor. 

Although  fliips  in  general  will  not  carry  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fail  till  they  are  laden  fo  deep  that  the  furface 
of  the  water  will  nearly  glance  on  the  extreme  breadth 
amidHiip,  yet  a  great  weight  of  heavy  ballaft,  as  iron,  lead, 
&c.  iu  the  bottom,  will  place  the  centre  of  gravity  too  low 
in  the  hold  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  though  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  a  great  fail,  they  will  move  heavily,  and  hazard  being 
difmalled  by  their  violent  rolling.  The  art  of  properly 
balialling  a  Ihip  is  that  of  difpjling  the  materials  ol  which 
it  confifis,  &c.  fo  that  it  may  be  duly  poifed,  and  maintain 
a  juft  equilibrium  on  the  water,  and  be  neither  ioo  Jliffiwr 
too  crank.  In  the  firft  cafe,  though  the  fiiip  may  be  able 
to  carr)'  a  great  fail,  yet  its  velocity  will  not  be  proportion- 
ably  increafed,  whilll  her  malls  are  more  endangered  by  her 
fudden  jerks  and  exctirive  labouring  ;  and  in  the  laft  cafe 
fhe  will  be  incapable  of  carrving  fail,  without  the  danger  of 
overfetting.  Stiffnefs  in  balialling  is  occafioned  by  laying 
a  great  quantity  of  heavy  ballaft,  as  lead,  iron,  &c.  in  the 
bottom,  which  of  courfe  will  place  the  centre  of  gravity 
verv  near  the  keel ;  and  cranknefs  is  occafioned  by  having 
loo  little  ballaft,  or  by  difpofing  the  fliip's  lading  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  raife  the  centre  of  gravity  too  lugh. 

As  the  tendency  of  a  ftiip  to  pitch  or  roll  depends,  not 
only  on  her  form,  but  alfo  in  a  greater  degree  upon  the  due 
diftributiun  of  the  heavieft  part  of  her  cargo,  the  know- 
ledge of  properly  ballafting  a  fhip,  as  well  as  of  ftowing  her 
cargo,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  mariner.  Particular 
atteatiiin  ftiouid  be  paid  to  moderate  her  pitching,  as  this 
moll  fatigues  a  (hip  and  her  marts  ;  and  it  is  ufnally  in  one 
ofthcfe  motions  that  mafts  break,  particularly  when  the 
head  rifes  after  having  pitched.  Rolling,  indeed,  is  a  more 
confidcrable  rrovcment  than  pitching  ;  but  it  is  flow,  and  fcl- 
dom  attended  with  any  accident.  However,  it  (liould  be 
prevented  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  and  this  may  be  eafily  done 
in  -rcneral,  without  any  detriment  to  the  iliip's  ftifl" carrying 
of  fail,  by  ftowing  up  the  ballaft,  when  it  is  iron,  to  the 
floor-htads  ;  becaulc  the  fhip  will  be  reflored  by  it  with 
lefs  violence  after  ftic  has  inclined,  and  it  will  adl  on  a  point 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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For  the  farther  illuftration  of  this  importatit  fubjeft,  let 
it  be  premifed,  thit  various  methods  have  been  recommended 
fur  finding  the  following  points  of  a  ftiip  ;  viz.  its  centre 
of  gravity,  centre  ol  cavity,  centre  of  motion,  and  metacentrc. 
(See  thele  articles.)  Some  of  thefe  points  are  fixed  ;  others 
are  variable.  When  a  ih^p  is  completely  loaded,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  fixed,  houfoevcr  the  veftel  may  alter  her  pofi- 
tion.  The  centre  of  motion  is  always  in  a  line  with  the 
water's  edge,  when  the  Ctiitie  of  gravity  is  even  with  or 
beiow  the  furface  of  the  water;  but,  whenever  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  above  the  water's  fuiface,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  then  the  centre  of  motion.  In  circular  bodies  the  centre 
of  motion  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  centre  of 
cavity  vaiies  with  every  inclination  of  the  ftiip,  becaufe  that 
depends  npon  tue  ftiape  of  the  body  immerfeii.  The  mcta- 
centre,  called  the  ftiiftir.g  centre,  depends  upon  tht  ftuation 
of  the  centre  of  cavity  ;  fur  it  is  that  point  where  a  vertical 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  ol  cav  ty  crts  a  line  palling 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  perpendicular  to  the  keel. 
I'he  centre  of  gravity  muft  not  by  any  means  be  placed 
abo^e  this  point ;  becaufe,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  the  veflel 
would  overfct. 

Let  the  fegment  of  a  circle  i  2  3  (fg.  14.  Plate  II.  Me- 
chanics), rcprefcnt  the  traniverfe  (etlion  ot  a  veftel's 
bottom  J  W  L  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  M  the  mttacentre 
as  Well  as  the  centre  of  motion,  becaufe  this  is  a  circle  ;  C 
the  centre  of  cavity  ;  G  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  the 
line  2  4  the  vertical  axis  of  the  vcffcl  which  may  be  turned 
round  the  point  M,  as  on  a  fulcrum,  fupportcd  by  the  ci  ntrc 
cf  cavity.  By  thus  fimply  cnnfidcring  the  veflcl  as  a  levtr 
in  the  direftion  of  her  vertical  axis  playing  round  her  centre 
cf  m.otion,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
placed  above  the  po'nt  M,  being  the  metactntre  too,  the 
veftcl  would  upfet  ;  therefore  that  the  fliip  may  have  ftabi- 
lity,  the  centre  of  gravity  muft  be  below  this  point  :  and  it 
may  be  obfcrved,  that  the  farther  G  is  removed  from  the 
mctacentre,  the  greater  mull  be  its  force,  as  the  gravity 
then  adls  with  a  g  eater  length  of  lever,  conlidermg 'he 
fulcrum  of  that  lever  to  be  at  the  centre  of  nol'on  ;  rr,  if  the 
weight  at  G  be  augmented,  it  will  likewife  incrtaf.  tl  e  forte  ; 
therefore  the  force  of  G  may  be  exp'efled,  bv  multiply- 
ing the  balance  of  weight  beneath  the  centre  of  motion,  by 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion. 

The  centres  of  cavity  and  motion  (in  circular  bodies) 
will  ever  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  but  the 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  either  on  one  iide  or  the  other  of 
this  line.  When  luch  a  body  is  at  reft,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  in  this  Une  ;  but  if  in  motion  it  will  be  diverted  front 
it.  Thus  the  points  M  and  C,  will  always  be  perpendicular 
to  W  L  ;  but  the  point  G,  by  the  body's  rolling,  may  be 
on  either  fide  ;  for  inftance  at  g.  While  G  is  perpendicu- 
larly beneath  the  centre  of  motion,  its  a£lion  can  only  tend 
to  prejer-ue  this  circular  body  in  her  ereft  pofition  ;  but  if 
it  is  removed  to  either  fide  as  to  g.,  its  aftion  is  to  return  it 
to  the  ercfl  pofition  ;  and  thisaftion  increafes  as  the  diftance 
G  g,  which  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  roll  j'  M  O,  the  diftance 
M  G  being  confidered  as  the  radius.  Thu',  to  g^in  the  force 
of  gravity  with  any  roll  as  g  M  G,  let  the  balance  of  weight 
beneath  the  centre  of  motion  be  multiplied  by  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  roll  G g. 

But  the  tendency  to  roll  may  be  alfo  diminiftied  by  the 
ftiape  of  the  hull  :  for,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  tranfverfe 
feftion  be  allowed  more  beam,  and  increafed  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Now  when  this  veffel  is  rolled  over,  it  is  plain  that 
the  cavity  will  be  augmented  towards  the  fide  L,  of  courfe 

its 
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its  centre  mufl  remove  towards  L,  fay  tor;  and,  iffromrbe 
ert-Aed  a  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  ii  will  cut  the  vertical 
axis  at  n,  which  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  the  mctacentrc,  above 
which,  if  the  centr-  of  gravity  were  placed,  it  would  act  in 
conjuuftion  with  trie  centre  of  cavity  to  ovcrfet  the  vtfTcl  : 
but,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  here  below  it  at  g,  her  (labi- 
lity will  be  increafed  by  the  increafed  diftance  of  G  fiom  n, 
the  met:^cc•ntrc  ;  and  the  veflcl  will  roll  round  the  point  M 
as  her  ceutve  of  motion. 

Whsn  faiii-T;  in  fmooth  water,  the  greater  the  (lability 
the  better;  but  if  a  vcifel  with  a  heavy  cargo,  llowed  low 
in  her  bottom,  be  fent  out  into  a  rough  tcinpelluous  fea, 
where  evei-y  wave  will  throw  her  from  her  equilibrium,  (he 
will  return  with  luch  violence  as  to  endanger  her  malls;  and 
(hould  (he  be  dil'malled,  her  roll  will  then  be  with  ftill  greater 
force,  pofTibly  to  the  deftruftion  of  her  hull.  Was  the 
cargo  in  this  labourfome  veflcl  to  be  removed  higher  up  to- 
wards the  centre  of  motion,  fo  as  to  leffen  her  ftability,  (he 
would  be  found  confiderably  eafier  ;  her  roll  would  be  by 
fuch  deliberate  motions,  as  to  leffen  the  danger  to  her  malls 
and  hull. 

The  ballall  is  placed  round  and  very  near  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  (hip,  becaiife  it  will  prevent  the  motion  of 
the  pitching  being  lo  hard  as  it  would  be,  if  that  weight  were 
diflant  either  afore  or  abaft  that  point.  Whenever  the  fea 
runs  a  little  high,  the  (hip  is  never  carried  by  a  fingle  wave; 
there  are  generally  two  or  three  always  palTuig  under  at  the 
fame  time,  unlefs  when  the  fea  is  extremely  long,  the  fwclls 
coming  from  a  great  diftance,  and  in  latitudes  very  remote 
from  land;  for,  then,  it  happens  that  the  largefl  (bips  are 
fometimes  carried  by  one  fingle  wave.  But,  in  either  cir- 
cumllance,  the  ballaft  ought  not  to  be  (Iretched  afore  or 
abaft  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  foon  as  the  (hip  is  in  the 
parallel  to  her  draught  of  water  marked  for  the  ballaft, 
which  it  is  abfokitely  cfTential  to  pay  attention  to.  To 
prove  this  principle,  fuppofe  in  either  cafe  a  long  or  fliort 
furge,  and  that  the  water  ftrikes  the  (hip  forward,  that 
thereby  (lie  may  be  expofed  to  the  greateft  and  hardell 
pitching;  tor  when  the  wave  takes  a  (liip  under  the  ftern, 
her  motions,  if  fhe  has  got  a  little  head-way,  are  not  dan- 
gerous; becaufe,  as  fhe  flics  before  the  wave,  flie  recedes  in 
fome  meafure  from  its  impulfe;  while,  in  the  firlt  cafe,  (he 
increafes  on  the  contrary  that  fame  impuUe  in  the  ratio  of 
the  fquare  of  all  her  velocity. 

Firll,  the  (hip  whofe  extremities  are  light  or  little  loaded, 
being  fuppofed  to  run  with  any  velocity  whatever  againll 
the  wave  which  comes  to  her  a-hcad,  (hocks  that  wave  with 
a  force  exprc(red  by  the  fquare  of  the  fum  of  the  two  ve- 
locities; (he  divides  it  and  goes  thniugh  it,  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  that  (he  is  railed  by  the  vertical  impulfe  of  that  column 
of  water,  which  oppofes  to  her  a  fupporting  power  toocon- 
fiderable  for  her  weight  to  difplace;  the  wave  which  follows 
produces  the  fame  effect  in  receiving  the  fall  of  the  fliip, 
becaufe  the  firft  is  already  under  the  middle  of  the  (hip, 
whence  it  paffes  to  the  ftern,  which  isfupportcd  by  it,  while 
the  fecond  takes  its  place  in  the  middle,  and  the  third  is 
come  to  fupport  the  head;  and  this  is  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceiTion.  This  motion  continuing  thus  as  long  as  the  fea  is 
agitated,  it  follows  that  the  (hip  is  never  at  retl  ;  no  fooner 
has  (he  been  raifcd  by  a  wave,  but  (he  falls  again  when  that 
wave  is  gone,  which  falling  is  proportionably  lefs  Iharp  as 
her  head  is  lefs  heavy  ;  the  fhake  is  then  Lis  violent,  fmce 
fhe  (hocks  the  water  with  a  kfs  mafs,  which  prevents  her 
pitching  fo  deep  as  (lie  would  do,  if  (lie  were  more  heavy; 
confcqueutly,  the  mailing  does  not  fiifler,  and  the  head-way  is 
lefs  delayed,  as  the  fulleft  part  of  the  bows  is  not  fo  much 
expolcd  to  the  (hock  of  the  water. 
Vol.  Ill, 
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Secondly,  wlien  the  (hip  ia  carred  by  one  finHe  ware 
her  fall  is  ftiU  lefs  fnai-p,  if  little  loaded  a-heid,  than  when 
(lie  is  earned  only  by  the  middle.  She  rifcs,  therefore,  more 
eafily  at  the  moment  the  other  wave  comes  to  (hike  her,  and 
the  ftiake  is  not  fo  viokiit.  Was  (lie  to  plunge  deeper  into 
the  fluid,  it  might  happen  that  the  column  of  water  would 
become  higher  than  lar  head,  and,  palSng  partly  over  it, 
would  expofe  her  to  the  danger  of  foundering. 

In  the  rtowing  of  the  cargo,  it  is  proper  to  place  the 
heavieft  part  of  the  ftowage  as  low  as  poffible,  titkiiig  care 
to  preferve  that  draught  of  the  fliip  which  is  moft  advan. 
tageous  for  her,  whether  (lie  be  in  ballaft  or  when^  laden. 
Thofe  points  are  marked  both  at  the  head  and  (Urn:  in  a 
word,  the  great  art  of  ftowing  lies,  in  endeavouring  that 
each  of  the  vertical  parts,  in  which  the  extremities  oFa  (hip 
may  be  (fuppofed  to  be  equally  divided,  be  lighter,  when  her 
lading  his  complete,  than  the  weight  of  the  mafs  of  water 
they  are  to  difplace  ;  obfcrviiig  always,  that  the  vertical 
parts  of  the  middle  admit  of  being  loaded  more  heavily  than 
the  weight  of  water  they  are  able  to  difplace. 

In  the  royal  navy,  the  iron  ballaft  is  firft  ftowed  fore  and 
aft,  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead  in  the  main  hold,  next  to  fir 
cants  nailed  on  the  limber-ftrakes  on  each  fide  the  kelfon, 
five  or  more  inches  clear  of  the  limber-boards  ;  and  is  winged 
up  three  or  more  pigs  above  the  floor-heads  in  the  midftiips, 
or  bearing  part  of  the  (hip,  and  there  are  two  tiers  of  pig» 
in  the  wake  of  the  main  hatchway  and  wcll-wings.  Ships, 
built  with  a  very  clean  run  aft,  feldom  have  any  iron  ballad 
ftowed  abaft  the  pump- well  or  after-hold.  Ships  that  have 
floor  and  futtock  riders,  have  the  iron  ballaft  ftowed  either 
lengthways  or  athwart  (hips,  agreeably  to  the  length  of  the 
chambers,  which  are  the  clear  fpaces  between  the  riders. 

The  (hingle  ballaft  is  next  fpread  and  levelled  over  the  iron 
ballaft  ;  on  which  is  ftowed  the  ground  tier  of  water,  bung 
up  and  bilge  free  from  the  fides,  either  chine  and  chine,  of 
bouge  and  chine,  beginning  at  the  coal-room  bulkhead,  that 
being  the  forcmoft,  and  making  the  breakage,  if  any,  at  the 
main  hatch.  The  midfliip  tiers,  fore  and  aft,  are  the  (irft; 
laid  down,  and  the  cafks  are  funk  about  one  quarter  of  their 
diameter  into  the  ftiingle;  the  fides  arc  filled-in  with  winger* 
of  fmall  caflcs,  as  half-hogflieads,  gang  cafks,  or  breakers; 
obferving  not  to  raife  the  wingers  above  the  level  of  the  tier, 
to  caufe  a  breakage  in  the  next  tier  above,  which  is  ftowed 
in  the  cuntline  of  the  ground  tier,  bung  up  and  bilge  free  ; 
and  fo  on,  for  as  many  tiers  as  can  be  ftowed  fuffixriently 
clear  of  the  beams. 

In  the  after  hold,  between  the  aft-fidc  of  the  pump-well 
and  tifti-room  bulkhead,  are  ftowed  the  provifions  above  the 
ground  tier;  between  the  calks,  billet,  or  other  wood,  and 
(hingle  ballaft. 

In  the  fifli-room  are  ftowed  fome  of  the  fpirits,  or  wine, 
and  fometimes  coals ;  and  in  the  fpirit  room,  aie  llowcd  the 
v\ine  and  fpirits  for  the  (hip's  ufe. 

In  the  merchant  fervice,  the  ftowage  confifts,  bcfides  the 
ballaft,  of  ca(ks,  cafes,  bales,  boxes,  &c.  which  are  all 
carefully  wedged  off  from  the  bottom,  fides,  pump  well, 
&c.  and  great  attention  paid  that  the  moft  weighty  materials 
are  ftowed  nearell  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  bearing  of  the 
fliip;  and  higher  or  lower  in  the  hold  agreeably  to  the  form 
of  the  veffel.  A  full  low-built  vcffel  requires  them  to  be 
ftowed  high  up,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  raifed, 
to  keep  her  from  roUing  away  her  mails,  and  from  being 
too  llitt  and  labourfome;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  narre>w  high- 
built  veffel  requires  the  moft  weighty  materials  to  be  ftowed 
low  down,  nearell  the  kclion,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  kept  low,  lo  enable  lier  to  cajiy  fail,  and  to  prevent 
her  overfetliog. 

3  U  £aJ/aJ 
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Ballnjl  allowed  to  the  foUoiuing  Ships, 


Guns. 

Ton-    Iron 
n.ig«.  Tuns. 

Shingle 
Tons. 

Guns. 

Ton. 

n.lgc. 

Iron 
Tons. 

.Shin-le 
Tons 

110 

2290    180 

.?'0 

.36 

870 

6s 

160 

lOO 

2090    180 

370 

32 

700 

(^5 

140 

o« 

2  1 10    160 

350 

28 

600 

(JO 

100 

90 

1870    160 

35° 

24 

500 

50 

80 

80 

1620    140 

300 

22 

450 

5 -J 

70 

74 

1 7001      80 

270 

20 

400 

50 

60 

64    1370!    70 

260 

Sloop 

300 

50 

40 

50 
44 

1 100     d^ 

no 

Brig 

160 

30 

0/.^ 

900     65 

160 

1  Cutter 
1  Sloop 

20 

oelQom 

38 

930'    70 

170 

'5 

any. 

By  tne  I9tli  Geo.  11.  it  is  enafted,  that  if  after  June  I, 
1746,  any  mailer  or  oivner,  or  any  perfon  acting  as  madcr 
of  any  (ti'ip  or  other  velfel  whatfoever,  fhall  call,  throw  out, 
or  unlade,' or  if  there  fliall  be  thrown  out,  &:c.  of  any  veffel, 
being  within  any  haven,  port,  road,  channel,  or  navigable 
river  within  England,  any  ballaft,  rubbilli,  gravel,  earth, 
ftone,  wreck,  or  iiltli,  but  only  upon  the  land,  where  the 
tide  or  water  never  flows  or  runs;  any  one  or  more  juftices 
for  the  county  or  place  where  or  near  which  the  offence 
fhall  be  committed,  upon  the  information  thereof,  (hall  fum- 
mon  or  iffue  his  warrant  for  bringing  the  mailer  or  ovvner 
of  the  veffel,  or  other  perfon  aiEling  as  fuch,  before  him  ; 
and  upon  appearance^or  default,  fhall  proceed  to  examine 
the  matter  of  and  upon  proof  made  thereof,  either  by  con- 
fefhon  of  the  party,  or  on  view  of  the  jullice,  or  upon  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  creditable  witneffes,  he  fliall  convift  the 
faid  mailer,  &c.  and  fine  him  at  his  difcret'.on  for  every  fuch 
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been  employed  in  the  education  of  James  V.,  he  was  dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  favour  and  patronage  of  that  prince,  and  ob- 
tained extarordinary  preferment  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
office  of  clerk  of  accounts,  occupiedby  his  father  Mr.  Thomas 
Ballenden  of  Auchinoul,  in  1541.     The  work  by  which  he 
gained  the  highell  reputation,  was  his  tranflation  of  Hcftor 
Bocthius  oui  of  Latin  into  the  Scots  tongue,  performed  ()/ 
the  command  of  his  royal  mailer,  int'tled,   "  The  Hi'.lory 
and  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  &c.,"  and  publifhed  in  folio  at 
Edinburgh,  A.D.  1536.     This  verfion,  in  wlnch^the  tranf- 
lator  took  the  liberty  of  augmenting  and  amending  ihe  ori- 
ginal  as   he    thought    proper,    was   well   received   both    in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  foon  became  the  llandard  of  that 
hillory.      In  the  fucceeding  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  fcfilon;    and  being   a   zealous   Romauill,  he   afTiJuoufly 
laboured,  in  conjuiition    with    Dr.  Laing,    to    hinder    the 
progrefs  of  the  reformation.     His  zeal  involved  him  in  dif- 
putes,  which  obhjred  him  to  quit  Scotland,  and  remove  to 
Rome,  where,   it  is  faid,  he  died  A.D.  1550.     He  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  and  one  of  the  fiiiell  poets  of  which  his 
country  could  boall.      His  works,  that  arc  Hill  extant,  are 
diftinguidied  by  that  noble  entliufiafm  which  is  the  foul  of 
poetry.       His   poem,  intitled    "  Vertue    and    Vycc,"    was 
addreffed  to  the  monarch  of  the  Scots,   James  V.;   and  his 
other  pieces,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  are  now  buried  in  ob- 
livion.     In  Carmicliael's  colkftion  of  Scottish  poems,  there 
are  fome  of  this  author  on  various  fubjefts.      Biog.  Brit. 

Ballenden  Point,  in  Geography,  a  projetling  point  in 
the  bottom  of  Donegal  bay,  on  the  north-well  coalt  of 
Ireland,  fouth-vvell  by  fouth  j  fouth.  8  miles  from  Enifmurry 
ifland. 

BALI.,ENESS  Islands,  are  four  fmall  iflands  on  the 
fouth  of  Troy  ifland,  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Ireland,  called 
Beg,  Dovvay,  Bofm,  and  Maghere  Welley.     Between  Troy 


offence  any  fum  not  exceeding  5I.  nor  under  50s.  &c._;  and     jj^^- j  ^^^^  Ballenefs,  there  is  a  good  road  and  fafe  anchorage 
for  want  of  fufficient  diftrefs,  the  juftice  13  to_  commit   the     ^^.^^  ^  fo„thcrly  or  eafterly  wmd. 


mafler,  or  perfon  aftlng  as  fuch,  and  convifted  as  aforefaid, 
to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe  of  corredlion,  for  the  fpace  of 
.two  m.onths,  or  until  payment  of  the  penalties. 

Befides  the  above  general  act  relating  to  ballaft,  there  are 
the  6  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  and  the  32  Geo.  II.  which  regulate 
the  baliafling  of  merchant  veffclsin  the  river  Thames,  plac- 
in'i-  it  under  the  direftion  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity- 
houfe.  Elements  and  Pradice  of  Rigging  and  Seamanfliip, 
vol.  ii.  p.  283,  &c. 

Ballast,  to  trench  the,  denotes,  to  divide  the  ballafl 
into  two  feveral  paits  or  more,  in  the  fliip's  hold,  com- 
monly done  to  find  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  Ihip,  or  to  un- 
dock  her. 

Bm-last,  the,  fioots,  that  is,  runs  over  from  the  one  fide 
to  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
is  dangerous  lading,  for  that  is  apt  to  flioot.  To  prevent 
which,  they  mcike  policies,  that  is,   bulk-heads  of  boards,  to 


BALLENTAY  Port,  is  about  2|  leagues  ea(l  from 
Skerries  ifland,  or  port  Rufch,  upon  the  main,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Ireland;  fouth  and  fomevvhat  weil  from  Rathlin 
ifiand,  and  Dummer's  rocks. 

BAELEROY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diltri6l  of 
Baycux,  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Caen,  and  2|S.S.W.  of 
Bavcux. 

BALLERUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  under  which  the 
Gmelinian  cypriniis  lalus  is  noticed  by  Jonll.  and  other 
old  authors. 

Ballerus,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  with  forty  rays  in  the 
anal  fin.  Linnaeus  Fn.  Suec.  This  fifh  inhabits  the  lakes 
in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  The 
head  is  fmall,  obtufe,  and  brown  in  the  front;  cheeks  and 
gill-covers  alternately  blue,  yellow,  or  red  ;  eves  large  ;  iris 
yellow,  with  two  black  fpots;   jaws  equal,  lower  one  curved ; 


keep  it  up  faft,  that  it  may  not  nm  from  fide  to  fide,  as  the     ^^^^  carinated;  lateral  line  ftraight,  variegated  with  brown 

dots;  edges  of  the  fins  blue;  dorfal  fin  placed  farther  back 
from  the  head  than  the  peftoral  one;  anal  fin  very  broad; 
tail  lunated.  Weight  in  general  about  a  pound;  depofits 
an  immenfe  num.ber  of  eggs  in  April;  grows  flowly,  is  thin, 
and  covered  with  minute  lax  fcales;  the  colour  above  is 
blackifh-blue,  yellowifh  on  the  fides,  filvery  below,  and  red- 
di(h  on  the  belly;  flefh  not  very  good.     Bloch  obfcrvcs  that 


Ihip  heels  upon  a  tack. 

BALLA.STAGE.     See  Lastage. 

BALLATOONS,  large,  heavy  luggage-boats,  carrying 
goods  by  the  river  from  Allracan  and  tlie  Cafpian  fea  to 
Mofcow,  Thefe  vvdl  carry  from  a  liundred  to  two  hun- 
dred ton ;  and  have  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred-  and 
ten,  or  twenty  men  employed  to  row,  and  tow  them 
along 


BALLENDEN,  orBELLFNDEN,^/-yo/j«,  \n  Biography, 
an  elegant  Scots  writer  ot  the^fixteenth  ^century,  delecnded     forty-one  rays 


the  number  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin  amount  to  one  more  than 
ii^i.-Lfs-az^,jirjom,inji,ography,  Linr,a:us  mentions,  and  characlerifes  the  fpecies  as  havin<r 
ot  the  l.xteenth  century  deleended  fony-one  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ;  cyprinus  pinna  ani  radiis  ±7. 
of  an  ancient  and  nonourable  family  in  Scotland,  was  pro-  Jjloch, 
bably  born  and  educated  in  France.  Having  in  his  youth  BALLET,  or  Balet,  Baletto,  a  kind  of  dramatic 
fcrved  in  the  court,  and,  as  forae  writers  luggelt,  having     ^^^^^  reprefenting  fome  fabulous  aflion  or  fubjeft,  divided 

into 
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into  feveral  entries;  in  which  feveral  peifons  appear,  and  re- 
cite things  under  the  name  of  fome  deity,  or  other  illuftiious 
character. 

Ballet,  from  paWui,  to  cajl,  is  more  particularly  ufcd 
for  a  ftage  dance.  RoufTeau  defines  this  word  a  theatrical 
aftion,  reprefentcd  by  dancing,  guided  by  niiific.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  old  French  word  hnllcr,  to  dance, 
fing,  divert  one's  fclf.  The  mufic  of  a  balLt  ought  to  be 
Hill  more  cadenced  and  accented  than  mere  vocal  melody; 
as  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  mufic  to  fugged  to  the  dancer  that 
animation  and  expreflion  which  the  fmgtr  acquires  from  the 
words;  and  it  is  likevvife  her  bufinefs  to  fupply,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  foul  and  the  paflions,  all  that  the  dancer  cannot 
pvefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  fpetlator. 

Ballet  is  likewife  the  name  given  in  France  to  a  whim- 
fical  kind  of  opera,  where  dancing  i.;  hardly  more  in  place 
than  in  the  others,  or  produftive  of  better  effcds.  In  moft 
of  thcfe  ballets,  the  feveral  afts  feem  fo  many  different 
fubjefts,  connefled  together  only  by  fome  general  relation 
foreign  to  the  aftion,  which  the  fpeftator  would  not 
difcover,  if  the  author  did  not  make  it  known  in  the  prologue. 

Thefe  ballets  contain  other  little  baHiis,  which  are  called 
feftivals  or  entertainments;  they  are  likewife  called  fuits  or 
feries  of  dances,  which  fucceed  each  other  without  fubjecl 
or  conneftion  with  the  principal  action,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal dancers  tell  you  nothing  but  that  they  dance  well. 
This  arrangement,  by  no  means  theatrical,  m.av  do  very 
well  at  a  private  ball,  where  each  individual  has  fidfilled  his 
objeft  fufF.ciently,  when  he  has  amufcd  himi'elf,  and  where 
the  intercit  which  the  fpeftator  takes  in  this  individual,  dif- 
pcnfes  with  his  giving  him  any  other  gratification.  But 
this  defeft  in  the  flibiedt  and  connexion,  ought  never  to  be 
fufTered  on  a  public  ftage,  not  even  in  the  reprcfcntation  of  a 
ball,  where  the  whclo  ouglit  to  be  combined  by  a  fecict  adlion, 
which  keeps  up  the  attention  and  irterefts  the  fptftator. 
In  general,  every  dance  which  repreftnts  nothing  but  itfelf, 
and  ever)'  balkt  which  is  only  a  ball,  (hoiild  be  banilhed  fiom 
the  theatre.  Indeed  every  aftion  on  the  ftage  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  another  aflion,  and  what  we  fee  there  is  only 
the  image  of  what  we  fuppofe  there ;  fo  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  merely  this  or  that  dancer  who  prefents  himfelf  to 
your  obfervation,  but  the  perfon  whofe  charafter  he  has 
aft'unied.  Thus,  though  the  private  dance  can  reprefent 
nothing  but  ilfelf,  the  theatrical  dance  ought  neceftarily  to 
be  the  repiefentation  of  lomething  elfe,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  finger  reprefents  a  perfon  that  is  fpeaking,  and  the 
decoration  other  places  than  thofe  which  he  occupies. 

The  worft:  ballets  are  thofe  which  are  founded  on  alle- 
gorical fubjefts,  and  which  reprefent  nothing  br.t  an  imita- 
tion of  an  imitation.  The  whole  art  of  this  kind  of  dramas 
confifts  in  the  perfonifying  intelleftual  images,  and  in  making 
the  fpeftator  fee  what  he  difbelieves;  as  if,  inftead  of  attach- 
ing him  to  the  ftage,  it  were  meritorious  to  cany  him  from  it. 
Befides,  this  fpecies  of  reprefentation  requires  to  much  fuh- 
tllty  in  the  dialogue,  that  the  compoler  of  the  mufic  finds 
bimfelf  loft  in  the  land  of  points,  allufions,  and  epigrams, 
while  the  fpeflator  does  not  forget  hlmlelt  a  moment. 
When  the  words  of  an  opera  fpeak  fenfe,  the  mufic  will  learn 
to  fpeak  it  likewife. 

Thefe  reflcftions  of  RoufTeau,  according  to  M.  Framcry, 
are  now  ufelefs,  as  this  kind  of  fpeftacle  no  longer  exifts. 
But  as  we  wifh  to  record  the  produttions  of  each  art, 
Roufleau's  account  of  the  ballets  of  his  time  will  be  hifto- 
rical  of  what  they  were  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  that  is 
about  fifty  years  ago;  and  we  think  what  Jean  Jaques  fays 
of  allegorical  ballets,  would  fuit  the  mythological  nearly  as 
wclL 
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Ballet  is  one  of  the  longeft  and  moft  elaborate  article* 
of  the  new  French  Encycloprdie.  When  M.  Framcry 
feems  to  have  exhaufted  the  fubjeft,  it  is  refumed  by  his 
colleague  in  the  mufiral  department,  M.  Guinguere,  who  has 
ftiU  found  much  to  fay  on  the  fubjeft.  Ballet,  he  inform* 
U3,  is  a  term  that  includes  three  diH'erent  kinds  of  exhibitioa 
on  the  I.yric  ftage.  In  the  firft,  the  dance  conftitutes  only 
a  fubordinate  part  of  the  action  rcprefented ;  in  the  fecond  it 
is  the  principal  part;  poetry  and  vocal  mnfic  then  becoming 
acccffories  in  their  turn;  and,  laftly,  in  the  third,  the  whole 
bufinefs  is  performed  in  dancing;  and  in  rcprefentin-'  aa 
aftion  in  which  the  perform.ers  neither  fpeak  nor  fing;  °hcy 
dance.  The  firrt  kind  is  fimply  called  a  ballet :  the  fecond 
a  ballel-opers,  or  opera  ballet;  an  opera  with  dances  ana- 
logous to  the  drama:  the  third  is  called  a  pantomime  ial/et. 

"  To  treat  this  fubjed  in  its  full  extent  (fays  M.  Guin- 
guenc)  would  require  a  volume."  -  And  an  excellent  volume 
has  already  been  written  on  the  fubjeft,  by  the  celebrated 
Novcrre,  intitlcd  "  Lettres  fur  la  Danfc,"  17^0.  In  1754, 
M.  Cahufac  had  publiftied  a  pleafing  woik  in  3  vols.  "  Sur 
la  Danfe  aneienne  <t  moderne,"  an  hiftorical  treatife.  But 
father  Meneftiere's  treatife,  "  Des  Ballds  anc.  et  mod.  felon 
la  rigle  du  Theatre,"  1682,  is  perhaps  tiie  moa  curious  of 
them  all,  in  the  hiftorical  part. 

Mufic  is  fo  ir.feparabic  from  the  dance,  that  the  word 
ballet  may  be  regarded  as  a  mufical  term.  The  mufic  to 
opera  dances  ufed  to  be  furniftied  by  the  compofcr  of  the 
airs  and  recitatives.  Haflc,  Jomclli,  and  Gluck,  diftincuifhed 
themfelves  as  much  by  the  mufic  of  g-a"d  ballets,  as  hy  the 
opera  itfelf;  as  did  our  countryman  Dr.  Arnc,  by  the  dances 
in  Comus.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  gc^^erally  alligned  to 
the  principal  fecond  violin  to  ccmpofe  the  mi'ific  and  head 
the  band,  in  the  dances  between  the  a&^  of  an  opera.  Agus, 
Noferi,  and  Le  Brun  the  hautboy  pl:yer,  performed  this 
office  during  many  feafons;  and  their  bufinefs  was  executed 
for  a  confiderable  time  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  public  and 
the  performers,  by  the  late  Sig.  Pofii.  The  airs  of  many 
ballets  were  ufually  brought  from  France,  particularly  thofe 
of  Rameau;  but  Teller,  a  German,  abovt  twenty  years  ago, 
acquired  great  reputation  by  the  mufic  if  his  chaconnes  and 
ballets  heroiques.     See  Damce,  and  Pantomime. 

Ballet,  in  Enghih  Poetry,  &c.      See  Ballad. 

BALLEXFORD,  James,  in  Biogrophi,  born  at  Ge- 
neva, in  Oftober  1-26,  became  a  diftinguilhed  practitioner 
of  medicine  in  that  city,  where  he  lived  much  elUemtd,  to 
the  year  1774,  and  pu'bhfi-.ed  t!ie  following:  "  Diflcrtation 
fur  r Education  Phyfiquc  des  Enfans,"  Paris,  1762,  8vo. 
"  Diftertation  fur  les  caufcs  principalcs  de  la  mcrt  d'un  audi 
grand  nombre  d'Enfans,  S:c."  Geneva,  177?,  8vo.  Eloy 
Dicl.Hiftor.' 

BALLEZE,  Ballize,  or  Wallis,  in  Geography,  a 
river  in  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  New  Spain,  runs  north- 
eafterly  above  20c  miles,  and  difeharges  itldf  into  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  oppofite  to  the  north  end  of  Turneff  ifland.  By 
the  treaty  ot  peace  in  1783,  it  is  agreed  that  Britifh  fubjefts 
ftiall  have  the  right  of  cutting  and  carr)-ing  away  logvrood  in 
the  diftriA  lying  between  this  river  and  that  of  Rio  Honde 
on  the  north,  which  falls  into  Hanover  bay.  The  unalter- 
able boundaries  are  the  courfe  of  the  rivers. 

BALI, I  ACE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  Illyria,  in 
the  viciiiity  of  Apollonia.      Strabo. 

BALLIAGE,  a  fmall  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London, 
by  aliens,  a;  d  even  denizens,  for  certain  commodities  ex- 
ported by  them;  which  they  claim  by  their  charter,  dated 
the  5th  of  September,  in  the  fixteer.th  of  Charles  II.  con- 
firmed by  the  twentieth  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates  and  by 
2  W.  &  M.  cap.  8. 
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BALLTANI,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a  fi-nator 
of  Geneva,  was  born  in  1586,  and  dillinguifhtd  himfcif  ar^iong 
natural  pdilofophers  hy  a  Latin  treatife,  "  O.i  t'.ie  i.atiiral 
motion  of  heavy  bodies,"  firfl  printed  in  1638,  and  repnb- 
lifhed  in  1646,  with  many  valuable  additions.  Hiving 
paffed  with  honour  through  many  public  offices,  he  died  in 
1666. 

BALLIBAY,  in  Geography,,  a  market  and  pod  town  of 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  province  of  Ulller,  Ireland,  fituated 
53  miles  north  by  weft  of  Dublin.  This  town  was  in  a 
wretched  ftate;  but  of  late  years,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
jto  linen  market,  it  is  greatly  improved,  and  feveral  new 
houfes  have  been  built.  There  is  a  market-houfe,  and  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  at  which  webs  are  purchafed  to  the 
amount  of  15C0I.  weekly.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  arc  the  extenfive  bleach-greens  and  mills  of  Crieve,  at 
which  50,000  webs  are  bleached.  Turf  is  fo  abundant, 
that  it  is  fold  in  the  town  of  Ballibay  at  6jd  for  a  horfeload. 
A  diltridl  called  the  Cahills,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  re- 
markable for  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  flax,  equal  to 
twenty-eight  ftone  of  fcutched  flax  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre, 
and  from  one  bufhel  of  feed  fowed;  this  is  an  immenfe  pro- 
duce, but  the  quality  is  proportionably  coarfc.  Sir  Charles 
Coote's  Statiftical  Account  of  Monaghan. 

BALLIBOY,  a  fmall  poll  and  fair  town  of  the  King's 
county,  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  Silver 
river,  and  giving  name  to  one  of  the  baronies  in  that  county  ; 
which,  from  the  average  rent,  Hated  by  Mr.  Young,  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  baronies,  feems  to  contain 
the  worft  ground  in  it.  Diftance  from  Dublin  56  Irifh 
miles.  N.  Lat.  53°  8'  W.  Long.  7°  39'  Young's 
Tour. 

BALLIELLA,  or  Balliela  Point,  the  fouth-eaft 
point  of  Galway  bay,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  eleven 
leagues  north-eaft  by  eaft  from  Loup's  head. 

BALLIMONEY,  a  poft  and  market-town  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  not  far  from  Coleraine,  and  107I 
Irifh  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  has 
a  good  market,  efpecially  for  linens,  itlis  wide,  called  Cole- 
raines.  Between  it  and  Ballymena  is  much  grazing  land, 
from  which  Belfaft  is  in  great  meafure  fupplied  with  provi- 
lions  for  exportation.     N.  lat.  55"  4'.  W.  long.  6°  23'. 

BALLIMORE,  a  fmall  poft  town,  or  rather  village,  of 
the  county  of  Weftmeath,  in  Ireland,  feated  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Lough  Seudy.  It  was  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  the  En- 
glifh  forces  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  war  of  1641,  being 
conveniently  fituated  between  Mullingar  and  Athlone,  and 
deriving  great  advantage  from  the  lake.  The  name  of  this 
place  implies  the  gri'iit  town,  and  it  may  probably  have  de- 
clined confiderabiy  in  importance  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  great 
town,  when  this  name  was  given,  muft  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  entertained.  Diftance  from  Dublin  50 
Irilh  miles.  N.  lat.  53°  26'.  W.  long.  7°  33'.  Collcft. 
Hlbcrn.    Beaufort's  Map,  &c. 

Ballimore  Eujlace,  a  fmall  town,  in  a  detached  part  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  Liffcy,  over  which  it  has  a  bandfome  bridge;  it  has  de- 
cayed on  account  of  the  great  fouthern  road  from  Dubhn 
having  been  turned  fo  as  to  pafs  through  Kilcullen.  Near 
this  town  is  Rufsborough,  the  feat  of  lord  Milltown,  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  tuperb  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  feveral  eminent 
mafters.  There  is  alfo  a  great  natur:;!  curiofity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  water-fall  of  Poll-a-phuca,  or  the  dcemon's 
hole,  formed  bv  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  and  here  falls  into  the  LiiTey.  Lord  Milkown,  the 
proprietor,  has  fpared  no  pains  to  afliil  the  natural  beauties 


of  the  fpot,  having  planted  its  fine  hanging  banks,  and 
built  feveral  cottages  and  grottoes  for  the  reception  and  ac- 
comi'nodation  of  the  numerous  parties  that  refort  to  it.  Di- 
ftance from  Dublin  17*  miles.  N.  lat.  53"  7'.  W.  long.  6' 
73'.  Wilfon's  B;ok  of  Roads.  Dodd's Traveller's  Diredor, 
1801. 

BALLIMOTE,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Ire- 
land, which  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  ^iw  account  of  the 
flourilhing  afpt-ct  which  the  linen  bufinefs  wears  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  great  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
brotner  of  the  prefent  marquis  of  Landfdowne,  firft  efta- 
blifhed  this  manufafture,  which  has  fpread  throughout  all 
the  adjoining  counti-y.    Beaufort.  Young. 

BALLINA,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Moy,  and  counefted  by  a  bridge  over 
that  river  with  ArdiKirce,  in  the  county  of  Shgo,  forming 
together  one  town,  which  is  neat  and  thriving,  and  has  a 
brilk  market  for  linen  every  week.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  de- 
fcribes  its  fituation  as  uncommonly  pleafing.  It  has  a  falmon 
fifhery,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  ifland, 
fupplying  feventy  or  eighty  tons  of  falted  filh,  befides  the 
frefh.  It  was  let  for  520I.  a  year  in  1776.  This  town,  being 
near  Killala,  was  foon  taken  poffeflion  of  by  the  French 
under  general  Humbert  in  the  late  invafion,  and  many  de- 
predations were  committed  thereby  the  rebels.  Its  diftance 
from  Dublin  120  Irifh  miles.  N.  lat.  54°  6'  3c".  W.  long. 
8"  59'.      Beaufort.    Young. 

BALLINACOURTY  Point,  a  cape  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  north 
fide  of  Diingarvon  bay,  four  miles  eaft  of  Dungarvon. 

BALLINAHINCH,  a  barony  in  the  weftern  part  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  province  of  Connaught,  Ire- 
land, better  known  by  its  ancient  name  of  Connamara,  or 
Conmacnemara,  which  implies  the  chief  trihe  on  the  great  fea. 
This  large  diftricl  is  very  rude  and  mountainous,  and  as 
might  be  expefttd,  very  thinly  inhabited.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  very  high  ;  efpecially  the  vaft  ridge  called  Beanna- 
beola,  or  the  twelve  pins,  which  is  a  well-known  feamark, 
conlifting  of  almoft  perpendicular  rocks.  At  the  foot  of 
this  ridge,  clofe  to  tlie  little  village  of  Ballinahinch,  a  charm- 
ing lake  fpreads  itfclf  for  fome  miles  ;  and  on  the  river 
which  runs  from  it  into  Roundftone  bay,  there  is  a  great 
falmon  fifhery.  On  the  fides  of  hills,  and  in  the  vallies, 
which  are  watered  by  rivers  and  fmall  lakes,  and  fheltered 
in  fome  places  by  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient  woods, 
the  foil  is  moftly  inchned  to  a  black  bog  ;  but  gravel,  fand, 
or  rock  lie  at  no  greater  depth  than  from  one  to  three  feet 
below  the  furface.  Great  quantities  of  kelp  are  made  all 
along  the  coaft,  and  by  manuring  with  fea  wrack,  the  land 
is  rendered  very  produftive  to  the  fcattered  families  that  ui- 
habit  it,  who  are  all  little  farmers  and  hardy  fiihermen.  Be- 
fides the  herring  fifhery,  which  employs  a  great  many  per- 
fons,  there  is  a  fifhery  of  fun-fifli  on  the  coaft  from  the  icth 
of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
herring  boats.  Mr.  Young  fays,  that  one  fifh  is  valutd  at 
five  pounds,  and  that  if  a  boat  takes  three  fifh  in  the 
month,  it  is  reckoned  good  luck.  The  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed is  from  40  to  50.  The  indented  fhores  of  this  ba- 
rony abound  in  well-fheltered  havens,  of  which  no  ufe  is 
made  except  by  fmuc;glers,  who  carry  on  bufinefs  very  ex- 
tenfively,  and  almoft  without  interruption.  The  bays  of 
Kilkerran,  Birtcrbuy,  Roundlloiie,  and  Ballinakill,  are  the 
largeft  ;  and  the  fine  harbour  of  Killcry,  on  which  is  a  fifh- 
ing  town,  is  at  tl.e  northern  extremity  of  this  dillridl.  On 
the  promontor)'  of  Slymthead,  forming  the  north  extremity 
of  Birterbuy  bay,  is  a  light-houfe.  In  this  barony  are  made 
thofe  woollen  ilockings,  known  throughout  Ireland  oy  the 
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name  of  Connamara,  and  very  good  blankets ;  and  tSe  en- 
couagtment  given  by  the  prtfent  ponVfTor  (Col.  Martin, 
M.  P.  for  the  county)  to  fettlers  from  Ulller,  will  probably 
contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of  what  is  now  one  of 
the  mod 'rude  and  uncivilized  diftrifts  in  Ireland.  A  late 
traveller  obferves,  that  even  in  Galway,  within  15  mili-s  of 
it,  Connamara  was  lefs  known  than  the  iflands  of  the  Paci- 
fic ocean  ;  and  that  he  was  advifed  not  to  venture  into  it. 
Such  a  dread  had  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  the  clan 
of  O'Flahertys,  which  poiTclTcd  it,  that  death  was  threat- 
ened, by  an  infcription  over  the  gate,  to  every  perfon  of 
that  name  found  within  the  walls.  Yet  notwithftanding 
their  ancient  charafter,  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  in 
his  ramble  through  the  countr)',  found  the  people  peaceable 
and  friendly,  and  lefs  favag'e  in  their  appearance  than  the 
peafantr)'  near  the  capital.  They  are  in  general  much  better 
clothed,  and  are  m.ore  induftrious.  The  women,  like  thofe 
of  Wales,  knit  as  they  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
Smuggling  is  very  general ;  and  it  is  confidered  fuch  an  afy- 
lum  for  deferters,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  poorpesfants 
to  go  acrofs  Lough  Comb,  and  enlift  ;  and  when  they  are 
paid  and  clothed,  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  returning, 
after  which  they  are  never  heard  of.  There  are  many  traces 
throughout  the  country  of  its  having  been  cultivated  in  an- 
cient times  by  fome  intelligent  people.  Dr.  Beaufort's  Me- 
moirs. Mr.  Young's  Tour.  Latocnaye's  Rambles  through 
Ireland. 

Ballinahinch,  a  market  and  poll  town  of  the  county 
of  Down,  in  Irrland,  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  for  that  reafon  occationally  fixed  on  for  meet- 
ings of  the  farming  fociety,  and  others  of  a  public  nature. 
It  was  the  fcene  of  a  dreadful  engagement  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, the  infurgents  being  numerous,  and  ftronglv  polled  in 
the  lawn  before  lord  Moira's  houfe,  which  is  clofe  to  the 
town.  They  were  however  defeated  with  conCderable  lofs, 
and  one  fide  of  the  town  entirely  deftroycd.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  n<irt  of  Sliehh  Croob  mountain,  is  a  fulphu- 
reo-chalybeate  fpring,  which  is  much  frequented.  The 
water  is  very  clear  and  cold,  and  of  a  highly  difao-retable 
fmell  and  talle,  like  fome  of  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Diftance  from  Dublin,  76  Irifli  miles.  N.lat.  ^4°  23'.  W. 
long.  5°  48'.  Dr.  Beaufort's  Map.  Book  of  Roads.  Rutty 
on  Mineral  Waters. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  fair,  market,  and  poll  town,  of 
the  Queen's  county>  in  Ireland,  fituate  48  Irilh  miles  fouth- 
•weft  of  Dub!::i.  Until  the  union  took  place  it  was  alfo  a 
borough  town,  and  returned  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  now  has  a  brewery  and  three  tan-yards,  befides  fome  in- 
confiderable  woollen  faflories.  The  ruins  of  a  caftle  yet  re- 
main, which  was  battered  by  general  Fairfax,  and  bravely 
defended  by  the  garrifon.  Coote's  Statift.  Account  of 
Queen's  County. 

BALUNA'SKELIGS,  a  haven  In  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  between  Kenmare  river  and  Dingle  bay.  It  is 
d-;ep  and  open,  but  not  (heltered  from  foutherly  winds.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  town,  of  which  fcarcely  a  trace  is 
now  to  be  feen  ;  but  which  is  in  Stanihurfl's  Catalogue 
of  the  haven  towns  of  Ireland,  prefixed  to  H(<llin(head's 
Chronicle.  The  ruins  of  a  monaltery  arc  near  the  fhore,  . 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Auguftine  order,  and  was 
removed  from  the  greater  Skelig  ifland  to  this  place.  From 
tl-.efe  iflands  the  town  took  its  name.  In  the  neit.'.ibourhood 
is  St.  Michael's  well,  one  of  thofe  holy  fpring5  to  be  met 
■with  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  which  are  frequented  by  the 
common  people  on  the  day  of  the  patron  faint,  and  which  are 
fuppofed  to  cure  all  manner  of  difeafes.  This  devotion  paid 
to  wells  has  beea  mentioned  as  one  of  the  remains  of  Druid- 
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ical  fuperftition,  though  feemingly  without  fufficlent  ar. 
thority.  N.  lat.  51^  42'.  W.  long.  9°  20'.  Smith's  Hif- 
tory  of  Kerr)-.  Rambles  through  Ireland.  Hollinlhead's 
Chronicle. 

BALLINASLOE,  a  fmall  but  neat  and  well-built  town 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
Ireland.  It  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Suck 
(though  in  many  maps  it  is  placed  on  the  eaft  fide,  in  the 
county  of  Rofcommon),  which  river  from  the  nature  of  the 
countiy  might  be  eafily  made  navigable  to  the  Shannon.  It 
IS  one  of  the  moft  thriving  towns  in  the  county,  having  a 
great  wool  fair  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  fevcral  cattle  fairs, 
at  which  10,000  oxen  and  100,000  Iheep  were  fold  annually 
from  the  paftures  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  Mayo.  From 
the  increafe  of  tillage  however,  and  other  caufcs,  the  num- 
ber of  (heep  is  faid  to  have  decrcafed.  At  one  of  thefe 
fairs,  a  (how  of  cattle  and  premiums  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced, under  the  aufpices  of  the  farming  fociety  of  Ireland, 
for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  improving  the  breeds.  The 
wool  fair  was  edablilhcd  in  1757,  by  Mr.  Trench,  father  of 
the  prefent  lord  vilcount  Dunlo,  to  whom  the  town  belongs  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  more  convenient  fituation  of  Balii- 
nafloe  in  the  heart  of  the  wool  country,  and  the  great  at- 
tention paid  to  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  frequent 
it,  it  has  taken  the  lead  of  MuUingar  fair,  and  is  now  per- 
haps the  greateft  for  wool  in  the  united  kingdom.  Several 
days  generally  clapfe  before  the  buyers  and  fellers  can  agree 
refpefting  the  price  ;  during  which  period,  the  news  of  the 
day  is  as  eagerly  fought  as  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
often  produces  a  confidcniblc  effeft.  The  number  of  bags 
ufually  brought  to  the  fair  for  fome  years  pall  was  about 
1500,  each  containing  about  tight  hundred  weight;  but 
this  is  fcarcely  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  engaged  from  the 
country  gentlemen  at  the  fame  time,  at  a  fomewhat  higher 
price.  Mr.  A.  Young  has  made  a  comparifon  between  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  fleece  in  Ireland,  and  in  Lincolnfhire  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  for  16  years  ending  in  1779, 
the  average  price  in  Ireland  was  136.  8  d.  per  ftone  of  fix- 
teen  pounds  ;  and  in  Lincohifliire  during  the  fame  years,  it 
was  9  s.  3  d.  for  the  fame  quantity.  The  height  of  price 
in  Ireland  he  attributes  to  a  dccreafe  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, from  ploughing  up  great  trafts  of  fheep-walks,  and 
an  increafe  in  the  confumption.  The  fame  caoics  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  a  ftill  greater  degree,  fo  that  the  ave- 
rage price  for  four  years  ending  in  1801,  was  18  s.  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  informed  by  an  eminent  manufac- 
turer. A  good  deal  of  large  combing  wool  was  bought 
indeed  at  a  lower  price,  but  not  that  fit  for  making  cloth. 
In  comparing  the  price  of  Enghfh  and  Irilh  wool,'  it  fhould 
be  mentioned  that  in  Lciniler  and  Connaught,  the  bags  are 
always  paid  for  as  wool,  which  makes  an  addition  of  four- 
pence  per  llone  to  the  price.  Yet  though  the  price  of  wool 
is  fo  much  higher,  fuch  is  the  difterence  in  the  price  of 
labour,  that  there  is  in  time  .  f  peace  a  confiderablc  export 
of  worfted  yarn  to  Norwich  and  Manch.ller.  The  di- 
ttance  of  BaiUnafloe  from  Dublin  is  72  Irilh  miles.  N. 
lat.  53°i5'.  W.  long.  8°  8'.  Mr.  A.  Young.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort. 

BALLINROBE,  a  market,  pod,  and  occafionally  an 
afiize  town  of  the  coui:ty  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland,  which  is 
fmall,  but  flourifhinsr,  fituated  on  the  river  Robe,  which 
runs  into  Lough  Mafk.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  charter  fchool  for  forty 
boys.  Within  a  few  miles  of  it,  on  the  road  to  Caftlcbar, 
are  the  ruins  of  Baliintobec  abbey.  The  part  that  yet  re- 
mains entire  of  this  venerable  llniAurc,  exhibits  a  fine  fpeci- 
men  of  Gothic  architeclure  ;  the  rafters,  if  they  may  be  fo 
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termed,  being  formcJ  of  licwn  (lone  joined  in  a  very  fingn- 
lar  manner,  A  view  and  dcfcription  of  this  abbey  may  be 
found  in  Ledwicb's  edition  of  Grofe's  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land. The  dillance  of  Bnliinrobe  from  Dublin  is  J  20  miles. 
N.  lat.  53°  ^'  30".   W.  long.  9°  6'. 

BALLINTOY,  a  fmall  town  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  formerly  called  Belletree,  which 
has  a  toI-;rably  good  bay.  A  vein  of  coals  was  dilcovcred 
here  in  l  756,  which  is  wrought  with  fuch  efFeft,  as  not  only 
to  fupply  a  faltwork.  here,  but  others  alfo  at  Portrulh  and 
Colerain.  A  grant  of  2000  pounds  was  made  by  parlia- 
ment in  1758  for  improving  the  harbour.  The  diHance  from 
Dublin  is  150  miles.     N.  lat.  55^  14'.   W.  long.  6"'  12". 

A  little  to  the  eadward  of  ljiilli;itoy,  on  an  abrupt  and 
romantic  (hore,  is  a  fmall  rocky  iQand  cal'ed  Can-'uk-a-reele. 
Tiiis  rock  ie  feparatcd  from  the  adjacent  land  by  a  chafm 
full  fixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  a  depth  frightful  to  look 
at  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  fea  ufually  breaks  with  an 
uninterrupted  roar  among  the  rocks.  TIrs  ifland  is  peculi- 
arly Well  fituated  for  the  falmon  filliery  ;  but  being  inacccfii- 
ble  from  the  water  except  at  one  fpot,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  fea  making  it  difficult  to  land  even  here  unlefs  the 
weather  be  extremely  calra,  the  fidiermen  have  contrived  a 
fingular  bri.lge  over  the  abyfs.  Two  ftrong  cables  are  ex- 
tended acrofs  the  gulph  by  an  expert  climber,  and  faften-d 
firmly  into  ir<m  :ings  mortifcd  into  the  rock  on  each  fide. 
Between  thefe  ropes,  a  number  of  boards  about  a  foot  in 
ireadth  are  laid  in  fiicceflion,  fupported  at  intervals  by  crofs 
cords  ;  and  thus  the  pathway  is  formed,  which,  though 
broad  enough  to  bt^ar  a  man's  foot  \vith  tolerable  conveni- 
ence, does  by  no  means  hide  from  view  "  the  rocks  and 
raging  fea  beneath  ;"  which  in  this  fituation  exhibit  the  fa- 
tal effefts  of  a  fall  in  very  llrong  colouring,  while  the  fwing- 
ing  and  undulations  of  the  bridge  itfelf,  and  of  a  fingle 
hand  rope,  which  fcarcely  any  degree  of  tenlion  can  pre- 
vent in  fo  great  a  length,  fugged  no  very  comfortable 
feelings  to  perfons  of  weak  nerves.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
a  beautiful  bridge  in  the  fcenery  of  a  landlcape,  but  a 
frightful  one  in  real  life.  Hamilton's  Letters  on  the  Coaft 
of  Antrim. 

BALLISTA,  orBALiST  A,  in  Antiqu'ity,  a  military  engine 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  fomewhat  like  our  crols-bow, 
though  much  larger,  more  forcible,  and  more  complicated  in 
its  form.  It  was  ufed  in  the  befieging  cities,  to  throw  in 
ftoncsand  fometiraes  darts  and  javelins  ;  and  received  its  name 
from  the  Greek  ^kaXhii,  to  threw. 

Marcellinus  defcribes  the  ballilla  thus  :  a  round  iron  cy- 
linder is  faftened  between  two  planks,  from  which  reaches 
a  hollow  fquare  beam  pl.HCed  crofs-wife,  faftened  with  cords, 
to  which  are  added  fcrews  ;  at  one  end  of  this  ftands  the 
engineer,  who  puts  a  wooden  fhatt  with  a  big  head  into  the 
cavity  of  the  beam ;  this  done,  two  men  bend  the  engine, 
by  drawing  fome  wheels  ;  when  the  top  of  the  head  is  drawn 
to  the  utmoll  end  of  the  cords,  the  fliaft  is  driven  out  of 
the  ballifta,  &c.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  ballilla  was 
made  after  divers  manners,  though  all  ufed  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe :  one  fort  was  framed  with  levers  and  bars;  another 
with  pullies ;  another  with  a  crane  ;  and  others  with  a 
toothed  wheel.  T!ie  ballilla  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  in 
the  fling  kind  ;  and  its  llruclure  and  effect  reduced  to  the 
principles  of  the  fling :  whence  fome  writers  called  it  ftmila 
zni  furdibuiiis.  Gantherus  calls  it  Ba'earica  machina,  as  a 
Hing  peculiar  to  the  Balearic  iflands. 

M.  RoUin  joined  the  account  of  the  catapulta  and  ballifta 
together  (Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.),  obferving, 
that  though  authors  dillinguifh  them,  they  alio  often  con- 
found them.  The  ballilla  was  at  firft  chiefly  ufed  for  throw- 
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ing  ftoncs,  and  the  catapulta  for  lancing  darts  and  arrows  ; 
but  by  degrees  they  were  confounded  and  indifferently  ap- 
propriated to  both.  (Grofe  Hid.  Eng.  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  366.) 
The  ballifta,  however,  muft  have  been  the  heavit-ft  and  molt 
difficult  to  cany  ;  becaufe  there  were  always  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  catapultae  in  the  army.  Livy,  in  his  dcfcription 
of  the  fiegc  of  Carthage,  fays  there  were  an  hundred  and 
twenty  great,  and  two  hundred  fm;ill  catapultx  taken  ;  with 
thirty-three  great  hall:fti,  and  fifty -two  fmall  ones.  Jofe- 
phus  mentions  the  fame  difference  among  the  Roma-s,  who 
had  three  hundred  catapultx  and  forty  balliila;  at  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalcm. 

Vcgetins  fays,  that  the  balliftae  difeharged  darts  with 
fuch  rapidity  and  violence,  that  nothing  could  refift  their 
force.  Athen-jcns  tells  us,  that  Agefidratus  made  one  of 
little  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  which  fliot  darts  almod 
five  hundred  pac  s.  There  were  others  of  much  greater 
force  which  threw  ftones  of  three  hui;dred  weight  upwards 
of  twenty-five  paces.  The  furprifing  effecls  of  thefe  ma- 
chines are  particularly  recorded  by  Jofeplius  (Bell.  Jud. 
V.  6.)  ;  at  Jerufalcm,  they  projefled  dones  which  beat  down 
the  battlements,  and  broke  the  angles  of  the  towers  ;  there 
was  no  phalanx  fo  deep,  but  one  ot  them  would  fweep  aa 
who!.:  file  of  it  from  one  end  to  the  other:  and  a  man  who 
ftocd  by  Jofephus,  had  his  head  taken  off  by  a  (lone  at 
the  diftance  of  tliree  hundred  and  feventy-five  paces.  (Rol- 
lin  Arts  &  Sc.  i'.  52,  53.)  Tacitus  too  has  recorded  more 
than  oneinftance  of  their  force.   (Annul,  xv.  9.   Hid.  iv.  23.) 

Among  the  Saxons,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  ^fee 
Artillery),  great  military  engines  of  almoll  every  kind 
feem  to  have  b;en  unknown  ;  it  is  to  the  middle  ages  we 
look  for  the  iiUroduclion  of  any  thing  like  field  artillery. 
William  of  Poiftou  (p.  201.)  fays,  that  m.r.chines  for  throw- 
ing darts  and  doncs  were  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  at  the 
biittle  of  Haftings.  The  darts  that  were  fhot  from  thefe 
machines,  as  well  as  from,  the  crofs-bows,  were  called  quar- 
i-jjs  ;  an^d  were  pointed  with  heavy  pieces  of  fteel  like  py- 
ramids, which  made  them  vei-y  fliarp  and  very  deftruilive. 
The  balliftae  were  more  frequently  ufed  in  fea  fights  than  in 
battles  on  ftiore  ;  nor  was  this  particularly  the  cafe  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  Livy  (xii.  21.)  fays,  that  both  fcorpions  and 
balliftx  were  ufed  in  a  fimilar  way  by  the  Tarentines  fo  long 
ago  as  281.  Nor  was  it  in  the  ancient  times  alone  that 
the  names  and  properties  and'  even  the  ufes  of  the  cata- 
pulta and  ballifta  were  confounded.  In  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  ballifta,  in  lieu  of  arbaleft,  was  frequently  the 
term  for  the  crofs-bow  ;  and  catapulta  for  the  fling. 

Ptrrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  gives  a  contrivance 
fimilar  to  tliat  of  the  ballifta,  for  throwing  bombs  without 
gunpowder. 

When  the  ballifta  is  painted  in  Armory,  it  is  reprefented 
as  charged  w-ith  a  done.  GuiUira  and  otlter  heraldic  writ- 
ers call  it  a  fweep. 

Bali.ista,  in  P radical  Geometry,  the  geometrical  crofs, 
called  alfo  Jacob's Jlaff.      See  Cross  Staff. 

Ballista,  or  Os  Ballijls,  is  a  denomination  given  by 
fome  anatomifts  to  the  firft  bone  of  the  tarfus,  otherwife 
called  talus  and  cjlrngalus. 

BALLISTARII,  or  Balistarii,  in  Antiquity,  flingers 
in  the  ancient  armies,  or/oldiers  whoionglit  with  the  ball'ijlx. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  balhftarii  milites  ;  the  former  cad 
ftones  and  other  miflivc  weapons  with  the  hand,  and  were 
called  manuballiilarii,  ,or  lometimes  fimply  manuballiftoe ; 
the  latter,  culled  carroballiftas,  made  ufe  of  a  machine.  Some 
writers  fpeak  of  a  third  kind  called  arcuballiftarii,  but  thefe 
are  bettrr  reduced  to  the  fecond.  The  balliftarii  were  fcarce 
heard  of  before  the  age  of  Conftantine. 

Baliftariug 
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Baliftariiis  in  our  ancient  hiftoiy  is  to  be  difTerently  ex- 
plained. .Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  men  v.lio  (hot  ftones 
and  darts  out  of  crofs-bows  ;  at  otliers  to  the  ofHcerj  of  the 
fteel-bow-.-nen,  or  direftors  of  the  great  brakt<;  or  engines, 
vith  which  the  wall:;  of  any  place  were  battered  ;  and  occa- 
ilonally  even  to  the  fiin'rers.  (See  Kclhain  on  Doomfd. 
Book,  p.  1 6 1.)  Ourkin^rs,  fo  early  as  the  Conq\ieft,  had  an 
ofBcer  ililed  Arlalijltmus  or  Bahjlnrhis  Regis,  and  lauds  were 
held  in  capiteof  the  king,  by  tlie  fcvvice  of  piefenting  annui 
ally  a  crofs-bow-ftrinsr  as  often  as  he  pa.Ted  through  a  cer- 
tain difliift.  (See  Blount's  Ten.  p.  57.  70.  81.)  Walter 
de  Mofely  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  king  Hen  III.  held 
lands  in  Surry  by  the  ferjeantry  of  bein-r  the  king's  balida- 
ri'-is  (or  crofs-bow-man)  in  his  army  for  forty  days  in  the 
year.  (Pat.  rot  in  turr.  Lond.)  And  it  is  not  perhaps, 
improbable,  that  the  infpeftor  of  the  works  relating  to  the 
baliflae  might  occafionaliy  bear  tlie  fame  title.  Such  an 
officer  occn-s  in  the  patent  rolls  of  the  fame  king  two  years 
before.     (Ibid.  37  Hen.  3.  m.  8.) 

BALLISTliS,  in  Ichthyology.     See  Balistes. 
BALLISTEUM,  or  Balistea,  in  yliuhpily,  a  military 
fong  or  dance  ufed  on  occafions  of  victory. 

The  lallijlis  were  a  kind  of  popul-ir  ballads  compofed  by 
poets  of  the  lower  clafs,  without  much  regard  to  the  laws 
of  metre. 

BALLISTIC  Pendulum.     See  PemIjulum. 
BALLISTICA,    Ballistics,  is  ufed  for  the  art  of 
throwing  heavy  bodies.      F.  Merfenuus  has  publiflied  a  trea- 
tife  on  the  proieftion  of  bodies,  under  tliis  title. 

BALLITORE,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  poll  town  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  in  the  province  of  I>einfter,  in  Ireland, 
pleafantly  fituated  m  a  well  planted  valley  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Gree5,  a  little  on  the  right  of  the  great  road  from 
Dublin  to  thefouUi.  It  was  chiefly  a  fettlement  of  Quakers, 
but  the  number  of  thefe  has  confiderably  decreafcd  ;  and 
the  aftive  part  taken  by  many  of  the  inhabita..ts  in  the 
late  rebellion,  caufed  it  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  dellroytd. 
The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  received  his  early  education 
in  this  town  at  the  fchool  of  Mr.  Abraham  Shakleton,  one  of 
the  refpcftable  clafs  above-mentioned  ;  which  fchool  was 
then  held  in  high  ellimation,  and  has  been  continued  by  his 
defcendants  of  the  lame  name  to  the  prefent  day.  Dillance 
from  Dublin  twenty-eight  miles.  N.  lat.  53".  W.  long. 
6-51'. 

BALLIUM,  or  Bailev,  in  ouranc;cnt  Mililttry  Tadics, 
was  ufed  to  fignify  a  certain  plot  of  gronnd  within  a 
fortified  place.  I'he  outer  ballium  wss  that  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  immediately  on  entering  the  outer  gate  of  the 
caftle,  where  we  ufuaily  fee  a  mount  of  earth  to  command 
fome  diftant  work  of  the  beiiegers.  It  was  feparated  by  a 
ftrong  embattled  wall  and  towered  gate  from  the  ini;er  bal- 
lium, where  were  commonly  the  houles  and  barracks  for  the 
garrifon,  the  chapel,  ftables,  and  hofpital ;  and  withm  which, 
or  at  one  corner  of  it,  in  the  early  callles,  furrounded  by  a 
ditch,  ilood  the  keep  or  dungeon,  generally  a  large  fquare 
tower,  fomctimes  flanked  at  its  angles  witii  fmall  turrets: 
this  keep  was  to  our  old  fortrefies,  what  the  citadel  is  to 
modern  ones,  the  lall  retreat  or  reduit  of  the  garrifon.  (See 
Grofe  HilL  of  the  Eng.  Army,  ii.  3.)  Aiul  here  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  fmall  remains  of  Oxford  calUe  exhibit  a 
remai-kable  inftance  of  the  double  ballium  ;  in  the  outer 
fpace  ftands  the  mount,  and  at  no  great  dillance  from  it 
(though  without  the  caille  precinfts),  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Bailey  ;  behind  it  at  a  coiifidcrable  dillance  Hands 
the  ancient  Norman  keep,  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  on  the 
different  fides,  are  round-head  arches  tilled  up  with  mafonry, 
whence,  as  from  the  lall  retreat  of  the  garrifon,  the  beficgers, 
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though  in  pofTe/Tion  of  the  mount,  might  be  annoyed.  The 
Old  Baily,  or  outer  fpace  near  Ludgate  in  the  ancient  forti- 
fication of  London,  has  perhaps  a  fimilar  etymology  with 
St.  Peter  in  the  Bailey  at  Oxford. 

B ALLOC K,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  rocks  on  the 
N.  W.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  11a. 

BALLOGISTAN,  a  diUda  of  Hindoflan,  in  the 
country  of  Delhi,  bordcnng  en  the  north  of  Mtwat,  and 
approaching  by  its  eallern  limit  v.iiliin  twenty-four  miles  of 
Delhi.  It  is  eighty  or  ninety  r.iilcs  long,  and  from  thirty 
to  torty  broad.  Within  the  prefent  centnr)-,  a-  d  more  pro- 
bably fmcc  the  rapi  1  d.-cline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  this  ter- 
ritor)-  was  fei/rd  by  the  Ballogcs  or  Balloches,  whofc  pro- 
per country  adjoins  to  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Indiis,  oppo- 
lite  to  Mo'.iltan.  Some  tribes  nf  them  are  alfo  found  in 
Makran.  They  are  rcprefented  as  a  moil  favage  rate,  and 
appear  ta  be  veiy  proper  neighbours  for  the  Mcwatti. 
Tills  territory  is  full  of  ravines,  and  difficult  of  accefj  to  in- 
vaders. It  has,  however,  undergone  the  fate  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  been  fuccefiively  tnbntar)'  to  the  Rohilla  chief, 
Nidj-b  Dowiah  ;  to  the  lats  ;  and  .Nudjufl"  Cawn.  Weft- 
ward,  it  borders  on  the  Seiks.   Ren.  Mem.  Introd.  p.  120. 

BALLOON,  in  ArchitcSuie,  is  ufed  for  a  round  ball,  or 
globe,  placed  at  the  top  of  a  pillar,  or  the  like,  by  wav  of 
acrotcr,  or  crowning.  That  on  the  >op  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  is  of  brafs  fuftained  by  an  iron  arming  within  ;  and. 
being  at  the  height  of  fixty-fevcn  fathoms,  is  above  eight. 
feet  in  diameter. 

Balloon,  in  Chemijlry,  Ballon  Fr.  is  a  large  globtilar 
veffcl,  generally  of  glafs,  with  a  (hort  neck,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  chemical  operations,  particularly 
in  receiving  the  produfls  of  dillillation  ;  in  containing  gaffe* 
for  experiments  in  which  heat  or  combuftion  are  uftd  ;  and 
for  feveral  other  purpofes.  Frequently,  it  is  made  with  more 
than  one  orifice.  It  is  larger  than  the  mattrafs,  has  a  (horter 
neck,  and  if  heated  on  a  fand-batk  great  care  nnift  be  takea 
to  do  it  gradually  on  account  ot  the  greater  thickntfs  of  the 
glafs.  In  making  the  giafs-balloon,  it  is  fin^ply  blown, 
without  a  burr  at  the  bottom  like  the  mattrafs,  whereas 
the  receiver  is  generally  fafliioncd  at  the  neck,  and  therefore 
mull  have  the  above  impcrfedi:in  at  the  bottom,  unlcfs  it  is 
afterwards  ground  ofl". 

Balloon,  in  French  Commerce,  denotes  a  quantity  of  pa- 
per, containing  twenty-four  reams. 

Balloon,  Ballon,  or  Ballot,  ilgnifies  a  certain  quantity 
of  glafs-plates,  greater  or  Icfs  according  to  their  quality. 
The  balloon  of  white  glafs  contains  twenty-tive  bundles,  of 
fix  plates  per  bundle;  but  the  balloon  of  coloured  glafs 
confills  only  of  12  j  bundles,  each  bundle  including  three 
plates. 

Balloon  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  game  fomething  refera- 
bling  tennis. 

The  balloon  is  played  in  the  open  field,  with  a  great 
round  ball  of  double  leather  blown  up  with  wind,  and  thui 
driven  to  and  from  with  the  ftrength  of  a  man's  arm,  forti- 
fied with  a  brace  of  wood. 

Balloon,  or  Balloen,  is  more  particularly,  ufed  among 
Voyagers,  for  the  ftatc  barges  of  Siam. 

The  balloons  are  a  kind  of  brigantine,  managed  with  oars, 
of  very  odi  figures,  as  ferpents,  fea-horfes,  &c.  but  by  their 
fliarpnefs  and  number  of  oars,  of  incredible  fwiftnefs.  The 
balloons  are  faid  to  be  made  of  a  fingle  piece  of  timber,  of 
uncommon  length  ;  they  are  raifed  high,  and  much  decora- 
ted with  carving  at  head  and  ftcrn  :  fome  are  gilt  over, 
and  carrj'  120,  or  even  150- rowers  on  each  fide.  The  oara 
are  either  plated  over  with  filver,  or  gilt,  or  radiated  with 
gold ;  a:id  the  'dome  or  canopy  in  the  middle,  where  the 

company 
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company  is  placed,  is  ornamented  with  fome  ricVi  ftuff,  and 
fiirviO  cd  with  a  ha!lulh-ade  of  ivoiy,  or  other  coilly  r.;iticr, 
enriched  with  jfilding.  The  edges  of  thebal!oor.  jjft  touch 
the  water,  but  the  extremities  rife  with  a  fwetp  to  a  great 
height,  v^pme  are  adorned, with  a  variety  of  figures,  made 
of  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl  inlaid  :  the  richer  fort,  inftead 
of  a  dome,  carry  a  kind  of  fteeple  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that 
confideri:ig  the  (lendemefs  of  the  veffel,  which  is  ufually 
ICX)  or  I20  feet  long,  and  fcarce  fix  broad,  the  height  of 
the  two  ends,  and  of  the  fteeple,  with  the  load  of  decora- 
tion', it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  overfet. 

Balloo^n,  in  Pneumalics,  a  name  lately  given  to  an  xro- 
ftatic  machine,  emplovtd  for  the  purpofe  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion.    See  Aerostation. 

Balloon,  in  Pyrotcchiiy.  See  Balls,  FiRE-Z^a/Zr,  and 
Pykotechny. 

BALLOTA,  in  Bol.iny,  horehnuniL  Lin.  g.  72O. 
SchreV).  975.  Ji-ifl".  114.  Clafs,  diilynamia  ^ymnofpenma. 
Nat.  Ord.  ii.'rlicillaU,  or  l.illatie.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth 
one-leafed,  tubular,  falver-lhaped,  five-cornered,  oblong,  ten- 
ftreaked,  ereft,  permanent,  equal ;  mouth  acute,  patulous, 
plaited,  five-toothed  ;  involucre  of  linear  leaflets  under  the 
whorls.  Cor.  manopetalous,  ringc.it ;  tube  cylindric,  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ;  upper  I'p  erecl,  ovate,  entire,  crenate, 
concave  ;  lower  trifid,  obtufe  ;  the  middle  fegment  cmargi- 
nate,  largeft.  Stam.  filaments  four,  the  two  fliortcr  fubulate, 
bending  towards  the  upper  lip,  and  (horter  than  it ;  anthers 
oblong,  lateral.  Pyi.  germ  quadiilid;  ilyle  filiform;  ftigma 
fiender,  bifid.  Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  foftering  the 
feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds  four,  ovate. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  falver-fhaped,  five-toothed,  ten- 
ftreaked.  Cor.  upper  lip  crenate,  concave.  It  is  obferved 
that  this  genus  has  the  involucre  of  clinopodium  ;  the  calyx 
of  marrubium  ;   and  the  corolla  of  ftachys. 

Species,  i.  B.  nyra,  ftinking  or  black  horehound.  Smith. 
Brit. 635.  Hudfon  260.  With. 533.  Eng.  Bot.  46.  "Leaves 
ovate,  undivided,  ferrate,  calyxes  dilated  upwards,  fomewhat 
truncated."  A  hairy  plant  with  an  acrid  pungent  fmell  ; 
ftem  two  or  three  feet  high,  creft,  branched,  covered  with 
recurved  hairs  ;  leaves  petiolcd,  ovate,  or  fubcordate,  ferrate ; 
flowers  numerous,  in  axillary  whorls,  pedunculated,  leafy, 
brafteated  ;  brafles  brillle-fhaptd,  ciliate,  half  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  calyx  tubular,  hirfute,  ten-ribbed,  plaited  or 
furrowed  at  the  margin,  obtufcly  five-lobed,  reticulated 
with  veins,  teeth  awned,  fpreading  ;  corolla  purple,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  emarginate,  hair^',  on  the  outlide  ;  the 
Tinder  three  lobcd,  befet  with  white  veins.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  .common  in  wafte  places,  and  hedges,  flowering  in 
July.  2.  B.  alba,  white  flowered  black  horeiiou?id.  "  Leaves 
cordate,  undivided,  ferrate,  calyxes  fiibtruncate."  This 
Swedidi  plant  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaftorily  determined. 
3.  B.  hinata,  woolly  black  horehound.  Phlomis  fol.  multi- 
fidis.  Gmel.  lib.  iii.  241.  n.  72.  t.  54.  "Leaves  palmate, 
toothed,  ftem  woolly."  Stems  white  with  wool  ;  whorls 
extremely  hirfute  ;  leaves  like  thofe  of  goofcberry,  with 
blunt  three-toothed  lobes,  fmooth  above,  hirfute  under- 
neath ;  corolla  a  pale  yellow,  extremely  hairy.  A  native 
of  Siberia,  cultivated  herl  in  1776,  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon.  4.  B. 
fuaveolcns,  fweet  fmelling  black  horehound.  Jac.  Amer.  172. 
pidl.  t.  163.  Byflropogon  fuaveolens.  L'Herit.  Sert.  Ang.  19. 
Mefofphcrum.  Brown  Jam.  t.  18.  f.  3.  Mentajlrum.  Sloane 
Jam.  i.  t.  102.  f.  2.  "  Leaves  cordate,  fpikesleafy,  calyxes 
truncate,  awns  hncar."  A  Qirubby,  annual,  upright  plant  ; 
leaves  roundilh  or  elliptic,  crenate,  nerved,  villofe,  on  long 
footftalks  ;  peduncles  axillary,  'from  three  to  five-flowered  ; 
flowers  blue  ;  calyx  and  branches  villofe  ;  filaments  longer 
than  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Seeds  two,  black,  a  little 


coinprelTed.  A  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed 
in  warm  baths  for  its  odour.  5.  B.  dijl'icha,  b'tfu,y  leaved 
black  t.orthour.d.  "  Whorls  halved,  two-parted,  half- 
fpiked."  Stem  pubcfcent,  from  one  to  two  feet  high ; 
leaves  ftalked,  fubcordate,  ferrate,  tomentofe  ;  whcrls  fingle 
on  esch  fide  ;  each  two-parted  ;  flowers  alternate,  fcffile, 
rifing  on  a  fiirple  flexuole  rachis.  A  tapering  brafte  under 
eaclifiower.  A  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in 
1783,  by  the  earl  of  Bute.  6.  Y>. p'dnfa.  Lour.  Cochinch. 
364.  "  Leaves  ovate,  tomentofe,  crenate,  whorls  hairy, 
calyxes  ten-toothed."  Stem  peiennial,  four  feet  high,  weak, 
ftrcr.ked,  hairy,  branched  ;  leaves  acute  ;  flowers  white  in 
hairy  whorls ;  calyx  recurved,  ten-toothed.  A  native  of 
Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  European  forts  are  never 
introduced  into  gardens.  The  third  fpecies  is  hardy,  but 
the  tl'.ree  liilt  require  the  proteftion  of  a  ftove.  They  may 
all  he  increafed  by  feeds.      See  Martyn'  Miller's  Di£l. 

BALLOTAUE,  or  Balotade,  in  the  Manege,  is  a 
leap  in  which  the  horfe  feems  as  if  he  intended  to  kick  out 
without  doing  it  ;  he  only  offers  or  makes  a  half  kick,  fliew- 
ing  only  the  Hioes  of  his  hind  feet.  Bercnger  farther  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  horfes  deitined  to  their  airs  (croupades  and 
balotades),  ought  to  have  a  light  and  fteady  mouth,  and  an 
aftive  and  lively  difpofition,  with  clean  nervous  ftrength  ; 
for  all  the  art  and  knowledge  of  the  horfemen  can  never 
confer  thefe  qualities,  wiiich  yet  are  cffcntialiy  neceflary 
to  the  perfeftlon  of  this  manege. 

The  croupades  and  balotades  are  different  from  curvets, 
inafmuch,  as  they  are  much  higher  behind,  and  confequently 
their  time  and  meafurc  not  fo  quick  and  clofe,  but  flower 
and  more  extended  ;  therefore,  the  rider  (hould  keep  his 
horfe's  croup  in  awe,  by  ftriking  it  from  time  to  time  with 
the  fwitch,  fupporting  him  not  quite  fo  high  before,  and 
obferving  to  aid  with  his  legs  flower,  and  not  fo  forward  as 
in  curvets. 

To  manage  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  horfe  you  in- 
tend to  work  upon  the  volts,  in  croupades  and  balotades, 
let  the  line  of  the  volt  be  larger  than  tor  curvets,  and  let  the 
action  of  the  fhouldcrs  be  not  quite  fo  high  ;  thus  you  will 
not  only  cheek  and  confine  his  attiyity  and  llghtnefs,  but 
by  raifing  his  ftioulders  in  a  lefs  degree,  will  give  liberty  to 
his  croup,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  furnifh  his  air  altoge- 
ther, that  is,  before  and  behind,  better  and  with  more  eafe  ; 
there  is  Hill  another  reafon  for  this,  for  when  the  fhoulders 
come  to  the  ground  from  too  great  a  height,  the  fhock  alarms 
and  diforders  the  mouth,  and  thus  the  fiorfe  loling  the 
fteadintfs  of  his  appuy,  he  never  will  raile  his  croup  lo  high 
as  he  ought  to  make  perfect  balotades. 

BALLOTING,  a  method  of  voting  at  eleftions,  &c.  by 
means  of  little  balls,  which  are  ufually  of  different  colours, 
by  the  French  called  ballotes  ;  which  are  put  into  a  box  pri- 
vately. 

BALLTOWN,  in  Geography,  a  townfhip  of  America, 
in  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  formerly  in  .Albany  county, 
contained  in  the  year  1790,  7333  i'.-habitants,  including 
fixty-nine  flaves.  By  the  Hate  cenius  in  1796,  there  appear 
to  be  266  eleftors  in  this  townfhip.  It  lies  36  miles  N.  from 
Albany,  has  a  Prefbyterian  mecting-houfe,  and  is  in  a  thriv- 
ing ftate.  The  medicinal  waters  called  "  Balltown  Springs," 
from  their  being  fituated  within  the  limits  of  this  town, 
have  acquire!  celebrity  on  account  of  their  fanative  virtue, 
and  the  accomodations  adjoining  to  them  for  valetudinarians. 
The  fprings  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  excava- 
tion, forming  a  kind  of  bafon,  and  comprehet  ding  in  their 
extent  about  fifty  acres.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fprings  are 
feveral  neat  bathiog-houfes,  and  fhowcr-batbe,  for  the  con- 
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y*nrcnee  of  invalids.  Moft  of  them  are  private  property, 
bdongmg  to  a  nu-rchant  c,f  New  York  ;  Init  the  iLeft 
iprmg  belongs  to  the  puhhc.  The  waters  of  thefe  fprincs 
contain  ,ron  a  mnieral  alkali,  common  fait  and  lime  :  they 
are  bnlk  and  fparklmg  like  champagne  ;  and  they  potTefs 
the  properties  ot  other  waters  of  the  mephitic  kind,  in  which 
there  is  an  irtcrmixture  of  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid  ;  they 
are  reckoned  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  fudorific  ;  and  rccourle 
IS  had  to  them  by  invalids  of  various  dtfcriptions. 

Balltown-,  or  Ba/f/lcwn,  a  townfiiip  in  Lincoln  county, 
in  thediilrta  of  Maine,  containing  1072  inhabitants,  loc 
miles  N.  E.  from  Bofton.  ^^ 

BALLUS,  in  EntamrJogy,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  iPleb. 
Rur.),  with  entire  fulvous  wings  dotted  with  black  ;  pofte- 
rior  one  green,  with  a  brown  margin.  Gmelin,  &c.  Inha- 
bits Spain. 

BALLUSTER,  or  Ballister,  in  Architeaure,  a  fmall 
kind  of  column  or  pillar,  whereof  balluftrades  are  formed. 

The  word  is  French,  balujlre,  which  fignifies  the  fame, 
formed  from  the  Latin  balujlrum  or  balujirmm,  a  place 
among  the  ancients  where  the'b;;ths  were  railed  in. 

Balluftres  are  of  divers  forms,  as  well  as  matters,  accord- 
ing to  different  occalions,  and  different  orders  of  archite- 
ture. 

Balujster  of  the  Ionic  capital,  denotes  the  lateral  part 
of  the  volute  anfwering  to  what  Vitruvius  calls  puhinata 
on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  a  pillow. 

BALLUSTRADE,  an  afl'emblage  of  one  or  more  rows 
of  ballullcrs  high  enough  to  reft  the  elbow  011,  fixed  upon 
a  terrace,  or  the  top  of  a  building,  by  way  of  fccurity  ; 
fometimes  alfo  to  make  a  fepaniiion  between  one  part  and 
another,  as  thofe  around  altars,  fonts,  Sic.  See  figure  of 
Basilic. 

BALLY,  Ballin,  ot  Baily,  prefixed  to  names  of  places 
in  Ireland,  fignities  a  town  or  inclofcd  place  of  habitation. 
It  comes  from  the  Liih  kiile,  which  O'Brien,  in  his  diction- 
ary, fuppofes  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  villa,  changing 
■u  into  b,  and  that  both  come  from  •uiil/is,  on  account  of  the 
preference  given  to  low  fituations.  General  Valiancy  derives 
it  from  the  Ar.ibic  Z«W,  a  province;  and  quotes  J.  Bapt. 
Pafftri,  as  explaining  the  Phoenician  ^0/  in  the  fame  fenfc  as 
the  Irilli  biiile.  But  Mr.  Lcdwich,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  obferves,  that  it  is  plainly  the  'i'eutonic  baiie,  an 
inclofure. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  fea-port  town,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  province  ot  Ulfter,  Ireland, 
ijtniitcd  on  the  v.eft  of  Fairhcad,  near  l!ie  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Gleniheflv,  and  oppofite  to  the  illand  of  Raghsry. 
Between  this  town  and  Fsiirhead  are  valuable  collieries,  in 
an  abrupt  bank  which  overhangs  the  fea  ;  a  circumftance, 
however,  from  which  little  advantage  can  be  derived,  as  the 
unflieltered  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the  prevailing  wef- 
terly  winds,  make  a  delay  on  the  cuail  extrtintly  dangerous, 
and  render  it  difficult  to  embark  tl-.e  coals.  As  the  want  of 
capital  has  always  been  an  impediment  to  fuch  undertakings 
in  Ireland,  application  was  made  to  the  legiflature,  on  the 
difcovery  of  the  mine  in  1721,  for  aid  to  work  it;  and 
6ooo  pounds  were  granted  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  the 
lart;e  fum  of  2  5,000!.  at  different  times  for  making  a  harbour 
there,  and  building  a  pier  to  proteft  it ;  which  txpcnce  was 
incurred  ill  the  hope  that  Dublin  would  be  in  a  great  meafure 
fupplied  from  this  colliery,  and  thus  be  rendered  lefs  de- 
pendant on  ih"  proprietors  of  the  Cumberland  mines.  The 
pier,  however,  has  been  wafhtd  away,  and  the  harbour  fo 
choaked  up  with  fand,  that  like  many  other  publiek  grants 
in  Ireland,  it  has  been  productive  of  little  or  no  national 
beritlit.  By  liie  exertions  of  ai.  individual,  fume  years  ago, 
Vol.  III. 
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much  coal  was  procured,  and  feveral  manufa'^ures  wer«  efta- 
bli(hed  in  the  town,  but  fince  his  death  the  latter  have  been 
negleiSed.     The  collieries,  however,  continue  to  be  worked, 
and  from  the  late  ft  accounts  fccm  to  be  produdiv-,   though 
not  to  the  degree  that  was  expefied.     The  coal  i?  '  id  to  re- 
femble  the  Scotch   coal,  but  does   not   burn  fo  fall.     The 
different  foftils   commonly   fituated   above  it  are  iron-ftone. 
black   fliivery   (late,  grey,   brown,   or  ycllowifh   fand-ftone, 
and  whin-ftone.     The  accidental  difcovery  of  an  old  mine  in 
1770,  which  was  very  extenfivc,  and  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
plete gallery,    branching  into  numerous  chambers,    which 
were  dreffed  in  a  workmanlike  mariner,  and  muft  have  been 
wrought  by  perfona  at  leaft  as  expert  in  the  bufinefs  as  the 
prefcnt  generation,  has  fumiflied  Mr.  Hamilton  with  an  ar- 
gument  in  favour  of  the  ancient  civiUzation  of  Irdarid.     As 
no  coal  mine  at  this  place  is  mentioned   either  by  Boate,  or 
by  fir  William  Petty,  the  latte--  of  whom  vifited  Baljycaftle 
between  1660  and  1670,  and  is  particular  in  his  account  of 
it;  as  for  many  centjrics  previoi:s  to  the  reign  of  Jamee  I.  a 
work  of  this  nature  was  not  likely  to  have  been  carried  on; 
as  the  cinders  of  fofli'-coal   are  vjii'jie  in   the  cem.ent   with 
which  a  caftle  of  great  antiq'  it  ■  in  the  adjoining  ifle  of  Rag- 
hery  was  built ;  and  as  the  traaition  of  the  natives   ;  .fcrs  it 
to  a  \ery   early  period,  he  concludes  that  it  muft  have  been 
worked  previoufly  to  the  eighth  century.  This  opinion  feemt 
to  be  ftrengthcned  by  Mr.  Whitaker's  reafons  for  fiippofing 
fofiil-coal  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Britons.     Mr. 
Ledwich,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  on  the  authority  of 
Lombard,  that  coal  was  not  difcov.-red   and  ufed  in  Irela.d 
long  before  A.D.l()32.     Near  Ballycaftle  are  two   mineral 
fprings,  one  of  them   vitriolic,  and  the  other  chalybeate. 
iDiftancc  from  Dublin  1  13  Irifh  miles.    N.  lat.  55°  11'.    W. 
long.  6°  6'.    Hamilton's  I  etters  on   Antrim.    Statutes  of 
Ireland.     Latoenaye's    Rambles.     Ledwich's   Antiquities. 
Beaufort's  Memoirs.   Rutty  on  Mineral  Waters. 

B.\LLYCLARE,  a  ])oft  and  fair  town  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  province  of  Ulfter,  Irclaijd,  ninety-five  miles 
north  of  Dublin. 

BALLYCONNELL,  a  fm?.ll  market  and  poft  town 
of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  fituate  fixty-fcven  Iriih 
mdes  north-weft  from  Dublin,  on  the  borders  of  a  wild 
and  mountainous  diftrid.  The  peafaiits  are  hardy  and  in- 
duftrious,  yet  hitherto  much  deprcffed  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement. The  women  fp;n  a  good  deal  of  wool  as  well  a« 
flax,  and  friezes  are  made  for  home  ufc ;  but  every  thing  is 
on  a  very  narrow  and  contrat\ed  fcale.  Agricjlture  hat 
lately  improved,  and  the  culture  of  wheat  kacbeen  iucreafed 
by  the  eftabliihment  of  a  good  flour-mill;  and  there  is  alfo 
an  excellent  bleach-green  near  the  town.  The  mineral  Irca- 
fures  of  this  neighbourhood  are,  however,  the  moft  valuable. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  adjoining  mountain  of  Slieve-Ruffcll, 
and  generally  dug  out  of  the  fide  of  the  hill,  in  blocks, 
near  the  furface.  No  attention  to  this  valuable  concern  h.is 
yet  actuated  the  proprietors  on  whofe  efiates  this  mineral  it 
found  in  fuch  abundance,  and  fo  eafily  i-aifed.  In  the  moun- 
tain of  OrtnacuUagii,  both  filver  and  Lad  ore  are  cairied 
down  the  ftream  which  Hows  from  it.  Befidcs  thcfc,  pure 
fuiphur  is  frequently  found  ;  and  fuller's  earth  is  in  abuii- 
dnnce.  Theie  is  much  pipe-clay  alfo,  which  is  found  very 
foft,  and  when  baked  in  the  fun  acquires  a  proper  conlilU 
eiicv.      Sir  C.  Coote's  Statiilical  Account  of  Cavan. 

BALLYCOTTON,  a  vUlage  on  the,  fea-coall  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  province  of  Muntlcr,  Ireland,  inhabit- 
ed by  fiflicrmtn,  and  fiequtnttd  for  feabathing.  It  ii 
four  miles  from  Cloyna,  and  has  fo:ne  niiiu;  in  the  neigh, 
bonrhood.  It  gives  r.ame  to  a  large  but  dangerous  b.iy, 
nearly  fcmicircular,  which  ia  rcnaarkalilc  for  abiuidance  of 
3  X  &>, 
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fine  flat  fif!i  ani!  lobUcrs,  wlirch  arc  cliiefly  fent  to  Cork. 
There  is  a  fiiinll  idniid  of  thv-  fame  name,  which  forms  o!ie 
extremity  of  the  btiy,  and  'S  almoft  covered,  in  the  f.  afon, 
with  the  neilsand  c-u;gs  of  various  fea-fowl,  efpecially  puffins. 
N.  lat.  51°  50'.   W.  lon-T.  7^  59', 

BALLYDONEGAN,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  counly  of  Coric,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tlie  en- 
trance into  Kenmarc  river.  It  has  an  open  entrance,  with  a 
good  depth  of  water  and  ancliorage. 

BALLYELA,  a  bay  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  weft 
coait  of  Ireland,  twelve  miles  fonth-tali;  of  South  Anan 
iflands.      N.  lat.   52°  53'.     W.  long.  y°  20'.     See  Bal- 

LIliLA. 

BALLYGELLY  Head,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Inlh  fca.  N.  lat.  5+°  54'.  W.  long.  5° 
44'. 

BALLYHAVEN,  in  Geography-,  lies  within  the  entrance 
of  Strangford  haven,  on  the  ealt  coall  of  Ireland,  beyond 
Port  Ferry  on  the  eaft  fide. 

BALLYHAUNIS,  a  poft-town,  or  rather  village,  in 
thecounty  of  Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  a  monaftery  ;  100  Irifti  miles  north-weft  of 
Dublin. 

BALLYHAYES,  a  fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Cavan 
in  Ireland,  which  has  an  improving  market,  and  mills  for 
flour  and  oatmeal.  The  market-houfe  and  the  ring  of  the 
old  town  are  arched,  and  built  of  brick.  Thefe  antique  and 
fantaftical  buildings  fhew  it  to  have  been  once  a  place  of 
confiderable  note,  being  remarkably  furnilhed  with  all  the  old- 
fadiioned  ornaments  that  the  lords  of  this  county  were  par- 
ticnlarlv  attached  to.  This  town  and  the  adjoining  demefne 
have  fuffcred  much  from  a  long  difpute  refpedling  the  pof- 
fellion.     Diftance  from  Dublin  57  Irifli  miles  north-weft. 

EALLYKAIA,  an  ifland  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the 
fea  of  Azof,  and  near  the  northern  extremity  of  it.  N. 
lat.  46"  38'.   E.long.  s€>°  iS'. 

BALLYLANY,  a  fmall  idand  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  tlie  weft  coaft  of  Ireland.  N.  lat.  53°  23'.  W.  long. 
10'^  16'. 

BALLYLEIGH  Head,  or  Kerry-head,  the  fouth  point 
of  the  entrance  of  Sliannon  river. 

BALLYLESS  Bay,  a  fmall  harbour  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  towards  the  weftern  point,  having  Dunfine 
head  for  its  eaftern  lim.it,  and  dircdlly  weft  from  Sligo  bay, 
and  eaft  from  Broad  haven. 

BALLYMACHUS  Point,  the  weftern  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Oyfter-haven,  without  the  eaftern  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Kinfale  harbour,  on  the  fouth-caft  coaft  of 
Ireland. 

BALLYMEHON,  a  market  and  poft  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Dongford,  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland,  58  Irilh 
miles  north-weft  of  Dublin. 

BALLYMENAH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim  ;  ten  miles  north  of  Antrim. 

BALLYNAMORE,  a  poft-town  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  eigiity-five  Iriili  miles 
weft  of  Dublin. 

BALLYQUINTON  Point,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  pf  the 
county  of  Down  in  Ireland,  m  the  Irifli  fea,  at  the  eaft  of 
the  entrance  into  Strangford  lough  ;  feven  miles  eaft  of 
Downpatrick.      N.  lat.  54'^  19'.  W.  long.  5°  26'. 

BA-LLYSERAY  Cape,  lies  north-caft  of  Ballykaia 
i.Hand,  in  the  fea  of  Azof,  on  a  peninfula.  N.  lat.  46"  50. 
E.  long.  56°  48'.  It  is  alfo  called  Kofa  Bh-lo'  Sierai 
Kava- 

BALLYSHANNON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river 
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Erne,  which  difcharges  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne  into 
the  bay  of  Donegal,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  fea.  It  is  the  prircipal  town  in  the  county,  and 
was  formerly  of  fome  conicquence  as  a  fortified  place, 
though  at  prcf  nt  it  derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  its 
fahnon  ti'liery.  The  harbour  is  a  barred  one,  but  at  high 
water  is  navig.ible  for  vedVlfi  of  40  or  50  tons  buithen  up 
to  the  waterfall,  where  is  fafe  anchoi-age  for  a  great  deal 
of  ftiioping  ;  but  tlic  bar  is  for  fome  hundreds  of  yards  fo 
t.xpofed  to  f.uth-wcilerly  ftorms,  as  to  render  it  quite  inac- 
cefTible  dn.ring  high  winds.  The  fahnon  leap,  which  is  near 
the  town,  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance  ;  the  fall  is  down 
a  ridge  of  rocks  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  at  low  water 
forms  a  very  picturefque  objeft.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
falmon  leaps  in  Ireland,  and  when  laft  rented  was  fet  for  near 
liool.  It  has  during  the  two  laft  years  (iSq2)  been  much 
more  produflive.  There  is  alio  an  eel  fiOiery,  which  fets 
at  325  1.  10  s.  6d.  yearly.  Before  the  fall,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  is  a  rocky  ifland,  on  which  is  a  curing-houfe, 
inftead  of  the  turret  of  a  ruined  caftle  lor  which  it  feems 
formed.  The  coaft  of  the  river  is  very  bold,  confifting  of 
perpendicular  rocks  with  grafs  of  a  beautiful  verdure  to  the 
very  edge  ;  it  projefts  in  little  promontories  which  grow 
longer  as  they  approach  the  fea,  and  open  to  give  a  fine 
view  of  the  ocean.  The  town  is  prettily  fituated  on  the 
rifing  ground  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches.  It  has  improved  much  within 
a  few  years,  and  is  acquiring  fome  degree  of  importance  ia 
trade,  which  would  increale  much  more  if  a  ftrong  wall  was 
built  to  ftielter  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  which  has  been  undertaken  to  join  Lough 
Erne  to  the  fea  at  Ballylhanuon,  would  alfo  be  of  material 
fervice  to  it.  Near  the  town,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Conolly  has  cftablilhed  a  limn  manufaftory,  viz.  twenty 
houles  with  two  looms  in  each  houfe,  and  a  certain  portion 
of  land  annexed  to  it.  The  Tyrhugh  Farmers  Society 
has  alfo  oftered  premiums  for  eftablifhing  a  Inen  market 
at  Ballyfhannon,  A  little  north  of  the  town  of  Ballyihan- 
non,  on  Mr.  Conolly's  eftate,  is  a  large  bank  of  yellow  py- 
rites. This  town  was  made  a  corporation  in  161  i,  and 
fent  two  members  to  pailiament  ;  but  this  privilege  has 
been  difcontinued  fince  the  union.  Its  diftance  from  Dub- 
Im  is  loi  Irilh  miles.  Longitude  8'  2' weft  of  Greenwich, 
latitude  54^^  31' N.  Young's  Tour.  Boate.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort.     M'Farlane's  Stat.  Account  of  Donegal. 

BALLYTEIGH  Bay  lies  round  the  eaft  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Bannoc  or  Bannow  bay.  (See  Bannov/.)  At 
the  fouth  end  is  a  fmall  ifland  called  Inch  ifland. 

BALLYVAGHAN,  a  bay  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, and  north  part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  fouth 
part  of  Gahvay  bay. 

BALLYVARY,  a  poft  and  fair  town  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  135  Irifli  miles 
north-weft  of  Dublin. 

BALLYWATER,  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  into 
Carrickfergus  bay,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and 
the  opening  of  Belfaft  river.  The  name  is  fometimes  given 
to  the  fea  fouthward  along  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  peninfulaj 
of  which  Strangford  lough,   or  lake,   is  the  weft  fide. 

BALM,  in  Botany.      See  Melis.sa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.     See  Dracocephalum. 

Balm,  or  Balsam.     See  Balsam. 

Balm,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Hinder  Pomerania,  17  miles  S.  W. 
of  Stargard,  and  17  fouth  of  Old  Stettin.  N.  lat.  53°  8'. 
E.  long.  14°  48'. 

EALMALA, 
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BALMALA,  a  town  of  Africa,  In  the  dcfcrt  of  Ber- 
doa. 

B  ALMA  MAT,    a   town   of    Afiatic  Turkey,  twelve 
miles  well  of  Karahifar. 

BALMARINO,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  is 
the  name  of  a  parifti  within  whofe  limits  is  a  fmall  har- 
bour, and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  which  bears  the  nart:e 
of  the  parifii.  From  the  former  a  confijerable  quantity  of 
grain  is  annually  exported  ;  and  a  fulmon  fifliery  is  efta- 
bliihed  near  this  place  in  the  frith  of  Tay.  The  abbey  of 
Balmarino,  which  was  founded  in  1229,  for  monks  of  the 
Ciikrcian  order,  has  been  a  magnificent  a"d  extenfive  pile 
of  building  ;  but  its  grandeur  is  nearly  annihilated,  and  only 
a  few  fragments  remain  to  mark  its  fite  and  character, 
it  is  about  ten  miles  to  the  call  of  Perth. 
BALMING.     See  Embalming. 

BALMUCCIA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  valley   of 
Sefia,  feven  miles  v.eil  of  Varallo. 

,  BALNAVES,  Henp.y,  laBiogrnphy,  a  Scots  Pioteflant 
divine,  was  born  in  the  (hire  of  Fife  in  the  reign  of  James 
v.,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews.  He  fi- 
niflied  his  ftudits  in  France  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
was  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  but  dif- 
mifTed  in  1542,  for  embracing  the  Protcllant  religion.  Hav- 
ing joined  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton  in  1564,  he  was 
declared  a  traitor,  and  excommunicated.  During  the  iiege 
of  St.  Andrews,  he  was  lent  by  this  party  to  England,  and 
returned  with  a  confiderable  fupply  of  provifions  and  money  ; 
but  being  compelled  to  funender  to  the  French,  he  was 
fent  with  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  to  France.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  about  the  year  1559,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  cammiflioners  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
on  the  part  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  loids  of  felTion  ;  and  appointed,  with  other 
learned  men,  to  revife  the  book  of  difcipline.  Knox,  who 
was  his  fellow-labourei",  gives  him  the  charafler  of  a  very 
learned  and  pious  divine.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1579. 
His  writings  are  "  A  Treatife  concerning  Juftification,"  and 
"  A  Catechiim,  or  Confefiion  of  Faith."      Encycl.  Brit. 

BALNEA RH  Servi,  in  Antiquity,  fervants  or  attend- 
ants belonging  to  the  baths. 

Some  were  appointed  to  heat  them,  cMei  fornicatores ; 
others  were  denominated  capfani,  who  kept  the  clothes  of 
thofe  that  went  into  them  ;  others  aliptis,  whofe  care  it  was 
to  pull  off  the  hair;  others  uncluarii,  who  anointed  and  per- 
fumed the  body. 

BALNEARIUS  Fur,  a  kind  of  thief  who  praaifed 
flealing  the  clothes  of  perfons  in  the  baths ;  fometimes  alio 
called  yur  balnearum. 

The  crime  of  thofe  thieves  was  a  kind  of  facrilege ;  for 
the  hot  baths  were  facred  :  hence  they  were  more  feverely 
punifhed  than  common  thieves,  who  dole  out  of  private 
lioufcs.  The  latter  were  acquitted  with  paying  double  the 
value  of  the  thing  ftolen  ;  whereas  the  former  were  pu- 
nidied  with  death. 

BALNEUM,  in  Chemijlry.     See  Bath. 
BALNIA,    Cabo,    in    Geography,     Balnea,    or   White 
Cape,  a  fmall  white  cliff,  about  fix  leagues  from  cape    Paf- 
fado,  nearly   under    the    equator,  on  ihe  coall  of  Peru,  in 
South  America. 

BALOG,  a  town  of  Hungan-,  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Altfol. 

BALOHA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Grand,  in- 
liabittd  by  the  defcendants  of  a  mixture  of  Portugucfe  and 
Africans. 

BALONGO,  in  Geography,  three  iflands  ia  the  bay  of 
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Bengal,  near  the  coaft  of  Arracan.    N.  lat.  19'  50'  to  20' 

5'.   E.  long.  93^  to  93°  20'. 

BALONICH,  in  the  Materia  Me/ilca  of  thearcients,  a 
name  given  by  Avicenna,  Avcrrhoes,  and  others,  to  a  kit  d 
of  camphor,  which  they  dcfcribe  as  coarfe,  brown,  and  of 
lefs  value  than  the  other  forts.  This  is  probably  the  fame 
with  our  rough  camphor,  as  brought  over  to  U8  from  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

BALOiS TES,  in  Geography,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  in- 
habit  the  banks  of  the  river  Gcves,  th;  chaimcl  of  wiiich  fepa- 
rates  Biflao  from  the  main  land.  Their  territory  is  ab  >ut 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  about  as  much  in  breadth. 
The  Balontcs  maintain  r.o  ir-ttrcouife  with  the  neigiiDourlng 
negroes,  either  on  the  conti.iciit  or  iflands ;  and  though 
they  fometimes  travel  beyond  th.-ir  own  limits,  they  will 
permit  no  foreign  negroes  to  pafs  their  frontiers.  Their  re- 
ligion  is  idolatry,  and  their  foiTn  of  government  an  arifto- 
cracy.  They  allow  of  no  flavery  ;  they  arc  bold,  intrepid, 
and  warlike  ;  but  crafty,  treacherous,  and  fraudulent. 
Their  arms  are  aiTagayes,  arrows,  and  flibres.  The  Balon- 
tans  are  fuppofcd  to  have  gold  mines  in  their  country  ;  and 
under  this  idea  the  Portuguefc  afiembled  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  Bilfao  in  1695,  and  invaded  the  country.  But 
the  rain  of  the  feafon  rendered  their  arms  and  ammunition 
ulelefs  ;  and  tlie  Balontans  attacked  them  with  this  difad- 
vantage  fo  vigoroufly,  with  their  aflagayes  and  fabres,  at 
foon  to  rout  them  and  force  them  to  retire  with  a  confidtr- 
able  lofs  of  men,  and  of  all  their  ammunition  and  ftores. 

BALOU,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia,  twenty-five  mile» 
northweft  of  Cars. 

BALQLIHIDDER  is  a  parifti  in  Perthlhire,  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  noted  for  its  mountainous 
fcencry.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  ver)-  high  and  llccp  ; 
among  them,  thofe  of  Benmore  and  Benvoirlich  are  the 
moft  lofty  and  confpicnous  ;  the  firft  rifing  to  the  height  of 
3903  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  3300  feet.  In  this  parifh  is  a  confiderable  extent  of 
the  ancient  Caledonian  forelt ;  but  it  is  annualiy  abridged 
by  the  inclofmg  fyilcm,  which  has  at  length  found  its  way 
into  thefe  northern  regions.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  lakes 
or  lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Loclidoinc, 
Lochvoil,  part  of  LochluLuaig,  and  part  of  Lccheamo. 
The  militaiy  road  from  Stirhng  to  Fort  William  pafles 
through  this  pirifli.  The  great  inequahiy  of  ground  pre- 
vents the  farmers  from  appropriating  any  of  their  lands 
to  arable ;  and  the  pailure  on  the  fides  of  the  hills  is 
chiefly  fed  by  (heep. 

BALS,  a  river  of  Greenland,  which  runs  into  the  fea. 
N.  lat.  64°  30'.  W.  long.  50=^  10'. 

BALSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Tav'tra,  a  town  of  Hif- 
pania,  in  Lufitania  ;  belonging,  according  to  Ptolemy,  to 
the  Turdetani.  It  was  in  the  pai  t  called  Cuncus,  near  the 
fea,  and  not  far  from  Anas  to  the  well. — Alfo,  a  burgh 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  tiic 
conquefts  of  Cornelius  Balbus. 

BALSAM,  in  Chemijlry  and  liLuiieine,  ^xXc-xun,  Gr.  ; 
lalj'amus,  lalf.imum,  Lat.  ;  haume,  Fr.  Various  meanings 
have  been  allixcd  to  this  term,  which  it  is  of  fome  import- 
ance to  dillinguifh,  as  the  clafs  of  natural  balfams  have  been 
elleemed  from  the  earliell  ages  as  fome  of  the  moft  valuable 
pi-oduftions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  formed  the 
moll  precious  articles  of  commerce  in  the  Eall,  and  have 
been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  about  the  human  bo- 
dy, as  long  as  the  art  of  medicine  and  the  pritticc  of  adorn- 
ing the  perfon  have  been  cultivated. 

The  term  balfam  appears  to  have  been  originally  confined 
3X2  to 
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to  a  certain  fragrant  vifcid  juice  cxudinpj  from  a  free  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  now  denonninated  the  balfam  of 
M?cca,  or  Opobalfum.  Hence  it  was  extended  to  other 
produftions  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and  we  may  define  the  true 
meaning  of  a  halfam  to  be  a  frat^rant,  oily,  vifcid,  inflam- 
mable juice,  exuding  from  various  trees  and  plants,  not  folu- 
ble  in  water,  incapable  of  putrefaftion,  pnd  poiTeffed  of 
the  power  of  preferving  animal  matter  from  fpontaneous 
change  for  a  coniiderable  length  of  time.  This  latter  pro- 
perty has  given  rife  to  the  term  cinhalming  or  balfnmailon  of 
bodies,  fo  univerfally  prattifed  among  the  Egyptians. 

Balfams  are  generally  more  or  Icfs  acrid  to  the  tafte,  par- 
ticularly after  Isaving  been  for  fomo  time  chewed  in  the 
mouth.  They  have  the  ih-ongc(l  affinity  to  Resins,  from 
wliich  they  feem  to  diitcr  only  in  containing  a  larger  portion 
of  efiential  oil,  fo  that  if  any  of  the  liquid  balfams  (turpen- 
tine for  example)  be  diftillcd  pir  fe  with  a  gentle  heat,  an 
oil  rifes  in  conGderabic  quantity,  and  the  refidiuim  is  a  lub- 
Jlance  now  dry  and  brittle,  Icarcclv  iu  any  rcfpett  dlderent 
from  a  refin. 

Of  late  years  a  diftinftion  has  been  made,  and  admitted 
into  the  French  nomenclature,  between  balfams  and  refins, 
in  the  circumllance  of  the  former  containing  a  portion  of 
'the  Benzoic  acid,  which  confiderably  adds  to  the  pene- 
trating fragrance  of  thefe  fubllances,  efpecially  when 
warmed-,  and  may  be  expelled  from  them  by  a  gentle  heat. 
This  diftinclion  was  propofed  by  Bucquet,  and  has  fince 
been  very  generally  adopted.  We  vannot  however  al- 
low of  its  propriety,  fince  it  would  confine  the  term  to  a 
very  fmall  number  of  fubftances,  even  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  original  balfam  of  Mecca  and  many  others  to  which 
the  term  has  Ioue;  been  appropriated  ;  and  it  woidd  extend 
t'>  the  fohd  and  brittle  gum  benzoin  contrary  to  the  quality 
cf  unBuonfnefs  or  luf'uiity  which  has  always  been  confidertd 
as  cflcntial  to  a  ballam,  fo  much  fo  that  even  the  folution  of 
fulphur  in  oil  has  on  this  account  been  termed  a  balfam. 

Balfams  are  natural  or  artificial.  The  latter  are  compofi- 
tlons  cxcUifivelv  belonging  to  pharmacy,  and  generally  ccm- 
pofed  of  effeniial  oils,  refins,  and  aromatics  brought  to  the 
confidence  of  a  balfam,  fometimes  by  oil,  fometimes  by  ar- 
dent fpirit.  Thefe  preparations  are  fo  numerous  and  often 
complex,  that  we  (hall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  moll  cele- 
br.nted  ;  but  firft  we  (hall  notice  the — 
J  I .  Nalurnl  Balfam!. 
Balfamum  Mfccx. — B.  Opohalfamum. — B.  Gihadenfe. — B. 
yuHaicum. — B.  Syriacum. — The  genuine  opobalfam  or  balm 
of  Micca. 

This  celebrated  balfam  has  preferved  almoft  from  time 
immemorial  the  high  value  in  which  it  has  been  invariably 
'  held  bv  the  eaftern  nations.  This  indeed  is  partly  owing  to 
the  exclufive  fpirit  of  oriental  dcfpotifm,  which  prevents 
this  precious  drug  from  entering  the  common  markets  ;  fo 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  its  properties  is  derived  either 
from  report,  or  from  the  rare  opportunities  which  individuals 
have  enjoyed  of  poffelTing  a  fpecimcn  of  it. 

The  tree  that  yields  it  is  the  Amvris,  of  which  there 
app.ar  to  be  feveral  fpecies,  all  of  them  fragrant  and  bal- 
fainic.  It  IS  commonly  obtaircd  by  incifions :  the  xvlobal- 
famum  being  prepared  from  the  wood,  and  iht  carpobnifamum 
from  the  fruit.  It  is  chiefly  coUefted  in  Arabia,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  Ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  when  frefli  from  the  tree,  the  balfam  is 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  a  little  turbid.  It  prefently  grows 
clear  and  yellow  like  honey,  which  deepens  by  age.  Its 
fmell  is  exquifitely  fragrant  and  very  pungent,  giving  a  fen- 
fation  like  that  of  volatile  falls.     This  remains  for  years  if 
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the  balfam  is  kept   carefully  corked.     The  tafle  is  bitter> 
acrid,  aromatic,  and  aftringent. 

The  quantity  yielded  by  one  tree  is  very  fmall,  feldom 
more  than  about  a  dram  daily,  which  alone  mud  render  it 
an  expenfive  articl; ;  but  in  ail  probability  it  might  be  ob- 
tained without  much  d'flficulty  by  Europeans,  if  it  v/as  likely 
to  repay  the  cxpe'ice.  On  pouring  a  drop  of  this  balfam 
on  a  glafs  of  cold  water,  it  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  furface  in 
a  thin  pellicle,  which  may  afterwards  be  taken  olf  by  a  pin, 
whilll  the  water  becomes  llrongly  impregnated  with  the 
fcent  and  flavour  of  the  balfam.  This  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  a  teil  of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  article,  but  it  is 
entirelj  fallacious,  for  when  long  kept  the  true  balfam  will 
not  exhibit  this  appearance,  and  many  of  the  otlier  thiit 
balfams  will  (hew  it  wiih  as  much  eafe  as  the  opob.alfam. 
When  rubbed  with  water  it  becomes  milky,  and  is  refolvcd 
into  a  mafs  refemblinglard  in  appearance.  On  adding  more 
water  it  feparates  altogether,  and  fwims  at  the  top.  Spirit 
of  wine  highly  rectified  diflolvcs  this  ballam  without  muck 
difficuhv  :  on  adding  water,  the  whole  becomes  m.ilky.  It 
is  alfo  foluble  in  the  cxprcfred  and  the  cffential  oils.  If  3 
folution  in  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  water  very  gradually,  it 
forms  a  kind  of  pommade. 

This  coilly  balfam  is  in  the  higheft  edeem  among  the 
Turks  and  other  eallern  nations  both  as  a  medicine  and  a 
cofnietic.  The  Turks  take  it  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops 
to  fortify  the  (fomach  and  excite  the  animal  powers  :  exter- 
nally il  is  iifed  as  a  vulnerary.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  the  oriental  fpirit  of  exaggeration  (hould  have  extolled 
the  fuperior  virtues  of  this  admired  balfam  ;  but  fair  experi- 
ments on  its  medicinal  properties  are  tfill  wanting,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  would  be  found  to  exceed  tlie  other  balfams 
in  this  refpetl,  fo  much  as  it  does  in  fragrance  of  fcent. 

The  Mecca  balfam  is  alfo  employed  at  Conftantinople  as 
a  cofmetic  in  the  feraglio,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
ladv  Wortley  Montague.  Under  what  form  it  is  ufed  docs 
not  appear,  but  its  acrimony  is  fuch  as  to  irritate  the  (l<iii 
very  confiderably  when  rubbed  on  the  face  unmixed,  as  the 
fame  eminent  lady  experienced  on  her  own  perfon.  It  is 
fcarcely  neccffary  to  add  that  the  fubftance  fometimes  fold 
in  tiie  (hops  for  balfam  of  Mecca,  and  at  no  great  price, 
mull  be  a  mixed  and  adulterated  compound  in  no  degree  to 
be  depended  on  as  the  true  opobalfam. 

The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
(liops,  and  called,  as  well  as  the  balfam,  carpobalfamum  ;  and 
the  dried  twigs,  xylobalfamum. 

Balfamum  Copaliia — B.  Copaibx — B.  Brafilienfe — Copaiba 
or  Caphn  Bafam. 

Tliis  balfam,  one  of  the  mod  aftive  and  valuable  for  me- 
dicine, is  obtained  from  the  Copaifera  ofpcinalis,  Linn,  a 
tall  and  elegant  tree  growing  in  Brafil  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  South  America.  To  procure  it,  feveral  incifions  or 
fometimes  augur-holes  are  made  near  the  ground  penetrating 
through  the  bark  into  the  fubftance  of  the  wood,  when  i\\€ 
balfam  flows  out  in  fuch  abundance,  that  fometimes  in  three 
hours  twelve  pounds  have  been  obtained. 

This  balfam  is  colourlefs  when  flowing  from  the  tree  ; 
after  a  while  it  becomes  of  an  amber  yellow,  and  confiderably 
vifcid,  but  retains  its  tranfparencv  ;  it  is  never  known  to 
become  perfealy  folid.  The  fmell  of  capivi  balfam  is  fra- 
grant and  powerful  ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  bitteri(h,  heating,  aro- 
matic, and  permanent  on  the  tongue  ;  it  ftains  paper  as  oil 
does.  It  is  nearly  infolublc  in  water;  but  on  being  long 
rubbed  with  it,  a  kind  of  milky  emulfion  is  produced,  from 
which  howevtr  the  balfam  foon  feparates  and  rifes  to  the 
top.     It  is  readily  foluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in 

fpirit 
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fpfrit  of  ^«;n<: :  tlie  latter  makes  a  very  ftronp  penetmin? 
tmdurc  Dilhllutiun  readily  feparates  the  balfam  into  aa 
oil  which  has  all  the  fenfible  prooeities  of  the  capivi,  and 
into  an  infipid  refin.  If  caref-iUy  ditlilled  with  water,  from 
a  filth  to  half  the  weight  of  oil  is  obtained,  whicli  i",  hiirhly 
fragrant  and  nearly  colourlefs.  The  refidnum  is  a  refill,  at 
firft  arttn  and  ^tenacious,  afterwards  growing  vdlow  and 
brittle,  foluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  \tater.  The  water 
with  which  ihe  balfam  has  been  dillilled  becomes  nig'itly 
impregnated  with  the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  capivi.  I)i. 
ililled /(/■/,  or  mixed  with  afhes  and  fubjedted  to  a'ftrong 
heat,  the  oil  which  rifes  is  at  firil  fragrant  and  clear,  after- 
wards  bliiirti,  thick,  cmpyreumatic,  but  not  ungrateful  to 
the  fmell. 

The  capivi  balfam  is  unqueffionably  an  aflive  fubftance 
when  taken  into  the  ftonwch  ;  and 'its  medicinal  virtues, 
thougli  perhaps  ovtr-ratcd,  are  however  very  confiderabie. 
Like  turpentine,  it  determines  powerfully  to  the  kidnies, 
and  impregnates  the  urine  with  its  qualities,  and  has  there- 
fore been  fuppofed  peculiarly  fnited  to  difcafes  of  thefe  or- 
gans. As  its  cffefts,  however,  are  heating  and  irritating,  it 
is  capable  of  producing  much  mifchief  as  well  as  good,  and 
its  ute  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  cure  of  gleet  and  to- 
norrhcea.  It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  ceitain  dates  of  hsemor- 
rhoids  and  dileafes  of  the  reSurn,  a  fa£t  whicli  may  well  be 
credited,  when  it  is  confidered  of  what  acrid  materials  the 
celebrated  Ward's  pafte  is  compofed.  In  pulmonary  affec- 
tions it  has  been  ufed  itriclly  as  a  •vulnerary  or  balfamic,  but 
it  is  too  apt  to  produce  or  increafe  the  general  fever,  and 
can  fcldoin  be  employed  with  fafety  in  thefe  cafes.  The 
ufual  dofe  of  this  ballam  is  about  twenty  drops,  but  it  is 
fe)  vifcid  that  this  method  of  divifion  cannot  be  adopted 
till  it  is  warmed.  Ttic  bell  form  of  exhibition  is  triturated 
with  yolk  of  egg,  almonds  or  mucilage,  and  thus  united 
with  water  into  an  emulfion.  Tiiis  balfam  is  eafilv  adulte- 
rated with  the  thinner  turpentines  or  with  oils,  and  the  de- 
teftion  of  this  fraud  is  often  difficult  on  account  of  the 
potency  of  the  fmeil  and  taile  of  the  capivi,  which  covers 
almofV  sveiy  other. 

Balfamum  Pcruv:anvm  exudes  from  a  large  tree  growing 
in  Peru,  Mexico^  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  America.  See 
Myroxylon  Pi-ruvianum. 

There  are  two  Ipccies  of  the  Peruvian  balfam,  the 
white  and  the  brown  :  the  white  balfam  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fliops.  It  is  procured  by  incifion  of  the  bark, 
but  very  fparingly,  and  it  foon  concretes  into  a  fragrant 
brittle  rdin,  which  is  brought  over  in  gourd  {hells.  It  is 
alfo  called  the  luhilejlyrax.  It  is  Icfs  hot  and  more  fragrant 
than  the  black  baliam,  and  more  approaches  to  the  proper- 
ties o{  Jtyrnx. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam  is  of  a  dark  colour  ap- 
proaching to  black  ;  the  fmeli  highly  fragrant  ;  the  taite 
aromatic,  rather  bitter,  and  confiderably  acrid  ;  the  confift- 
ence  alwavs  thick  and  vilcid.  Dropt  into  water,  it  finks 
to  the  bottom,  a  :d  refulcs  to  mix  with  it :  bui  by  agitation 
gives  it  a  fragrant  fmell  and  iomewhat  ot  the  leniible  pro- 
pcities  of  the  baliam.  It  diffolvcs  readily  in  fpirit  ot  wine. 
Wiien  mixed  with  the  fixed  oils  and  heated,  it  is  decom- 
pofed  ;  its  eflential  oilv  ingredient,  which  gave  it  fluidity,  is 
abforbed  by  the  exprclTed  oil,  and  a  thick  tenacious  refin  re- 
mains, which  gradually  becimies  iohd  in  tiie  air.  In  this 
infolubility  in  fixed  oils  it  remarkably  dff^rs  trom  the  other 
balfams,  nor  dots  it  readily  mingle  with  the  other.balfams. 
Dillilled  with  water,  it  gives  about  a  lixtecnth  oi  an  elfeii- 
tial  fragrant  reddilh  oil,  very  fparingly  fohible  in  nlcoiiol. 
Ditlillatiort  p^fe  gives  a  fimilar  oil,  but  empyreumalic.    By 
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regulated  heat  a  fmall  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  may  be  fub- 
limed  out  of  this  balfam. 

Peruvian  balfam  is  one  of  the  moft  ftimulant  of  all  thii 
fpecies  of  fubllances,  and  is  therefore  applied  with  ;idvan. 
lage  in  feveral  difcafes.  It  is  alfo  particularly  retommendid 
as  an  external  application,  where  a  warm  flimulnnt  is  re- 
quired.  A  tii.6lure  is  made  by  diffolving  it  in  fpirit  of  wine 
iTinilura  Balfumi  Piruviani,  Ph.  Lond.),  and  it  enters  into 
feveral  of  the  artificial  or  corrponiid  balfamic  prepiratioi'S. 
The  dofe  of  this  balfam  is  from  two  to  twelve  grairs,  and 
it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion  mixed  with 
Water  throiii,'h  the  medium  of  yolk  of  egg.  Aloetic  and 
warm  cordi.l  pills  are  conveniently  made  up  with  this  bal- 
am,  and  ttieir  virtue  is  fomewhat  increaft-d  by  it. 

Braum6  alfcrts  thr.t  it  is  fometimes  falfilicd  hv  the  frcond 
oil  that  rifcs  Irom  gum  benzoin  in  diftillation,  digeftcd  upoa 
poplar  buds,  which  liave  a  fine  tercbinthous  oduiir,  and  af- 
terwards  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  true  balfam.  The  com- 
paratively  low  price  of  the  genuine  balfam,  however,-  would 
feem  to  render  this  f;ilfitication  fearcely  worth  the  trouble. 
Biili'iimumTolu^anum  is  the  prodnft  of  the  Tolvifera 
Balfamum,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Tolu,  in 
Spanifli  America,  behind  Carthagena.  The  balfam  is  cb- 
taiiicd  by  making  incifions  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is 
brouglit  over  in  fmall  gourdlhclls.  This  balfam  is  of  a  red- 
dilll  yellow  colour,  and  pellucid  ;  its  confidence  when  frefh 
is  extremely  tenacious,  but  by  age  it  becomes  brittle  ;  but 
in  hot  weather,  pieces  of  this  balfam  generally  coalcfce  and 
adhere  to  the  bottom  of  any  veflel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The 
fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fragrant  and  grateful  :  it 
has  but  little  talle  ;  when  chewed,  it  ilicks  to  the  teeth, 
and  appears  almoil  infoluble  in  the  faliva,  but  gives  a  gentle 
aromatic  warmth  to  the  tongue.  The  Tolu  balfam  is  one 
ot  thofe  that  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  the  benzoic 
acid,  and  is  therefore  ftridtly  a  balfam  according  to  the  mo- 
dern acceptation,  and  probably  owing  to  the  prefence  of 
this  acid,  it  readily  imparts  its  flavour  to  watery  Hquids, 
though  it  appears  to  be  fearcely  at  all  loluble  in  this  fluid. 
Ei;:;ht  ounces  of  this  balfam  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a  clofe 
veffel  in  three  pints  of  water  make  a  very  fragrant  decoc- 
tion, which,  when  mixed  with  the  requifitc  quantity  of  fu- 
gar,  form?  \\\t  fyrupus  Tolutamis,  Ph.  Lond.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  the  fyriip  is  formed  by  the  admixture, 
of  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup  recently  prepared  and  noi 
yet  cold,  with  one  ounce  of  the  tinfture  of  Tolu. 

This  balfam  is  perftftly  ioluble  in  fpirit  of  wine.  The 
ihil^ura  To/uliina,  Ph.  Ed.  and  tinSura  l/a/fami  Tolutanl  Ph. 
Lopd.  are  prepared  by  diilolving  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Tolu 
balfam  in  a  pint  of  redlificd  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  eafily 
foluble  in  the  eflential  oils,  but  with  difficulty  in  the  fixed. 
By  dilllllation  pc-rfe,  the  fublimed  benzoic  acid  is  firft  given 
out  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  together  with  a  fragrant  empy- 
reumatic  oil.  On  account  of  the  benzoic  acid,  this  baliam 
burn?  with  a  remarkably  aromatic  penetrating  fmoke ;  and 
was  often  an  ingredient  in  thofe  fumigations  which  were 
formerly  fo  much  employed  either  with  a  view  of  pnritying 
an  infetted  atmofphere,  or  for  difi^ufing  a  grateful  (cent. 
When  taken  medicinally,  either  the  tinilure  is  employed,  or 
the  balfam  is  united  with  water  by  egg  or  iniicilagc.  Its 
powers  are  gently  tlimulating  ;  but  it  appears  altogether  a 
trifling  article  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  except  on  aiconnt 
of  its  odour.  It  is  given  with  more  feciirity  in  pulmonary 
complaints  than  the  other  balfams  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
fome  efl'ed  in  checking  or  difguifing  the  exceflively  olfen. 
five  foctor  of  the  breath  of  perfons  iuflcnng  ui.der  ulocra* 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

Balfamum 
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Balfamwn  Rn:L]fi'-a  is  a  balfam  defcriljel  by  Murray 
(App.  Mi.d.),  which  Spiclmaii  rcl.-itv's  to  be  broujjht  from 
liiJia.  In  confidence,  and  other  fe:;fible  properties,  it 
much  refembk";  the  Tolu  balfam,  but  appears  to  be  v.-eakcr. 
Its  origin  is  unknown,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  faftitiou;. 
It  is  fcldom  feen,  and  never  ufed. 

Ba^fiw.um  Carpathicum,  Carpathian  or  Hungary  balfam, 
Krummlyjhbaum,  Germ.  ;  called  alfo  lalfamuin  Libanl. 
This  line  balfam  is  procured  from  the  pinus  Mujo  and  the 
pinus  Ambra,  which  grow  abundantly  on  the  Cirpathian 
mountains,  the  Tyrol,  and  many  parts  of  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  The  balfam  is  e'.leemed  by  the 
common  people  as  a  fovereigii  remedy  for  almoll  every  dif- 
order  external  and  internal.  The  Oleum  Tanplhium,  or 
Knimmhoh'-^ohl  is  an  oi!  of  turpentine  prepared  bv  diftiUin^ 
this  balfam,  and  is  in  equal  repute.  For  a  further  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  and  of  all  the  turpentines,  which  are  truly  and 
properly  halfams  in  the  ufual  meaning  of  the  term,  fee  the 
articles  Pin'us,  and  Turpentine,  particularly  the  latter, 
under  which  we  mean  to  include  moft  of  the  rcfiiious  pro- 
duces of  the  different  fpecies  of  fir. 

Btilfamum  Cdnadaife,  a  very  fine  fragrnnt  and  powerful 
ToRPEN'TiNli,  procured  from  the  Pinu's  baljamea,  the  Vir- 
ginian or  Canada  fir. 

B.Ujhmum   Styrax,  ftorax,  or   liquid    amber.      See    Sry- 

RAX. 

5  2.  Jrtijichil  Balfams. 
Thefe  are  preparations  of  the  Materia  Medica  formerly 
in  much  repute,  and  compounded  of  a  vaft  variety  of  refi- 
nous  and  aromatic  drugs,  the  whole  brought  to  a  thickiTi 
confidence,  fo  as  to  rcfemble  the  natural  balfams.  They 
are  but  little  employed  at  prefent.  Any  preparation  in 
which  oil  was  fo  far  thickened  as  to  be  brought  to  a  treacly 
confifttnce,  was  termed,  in  the  older  Pharmacopoeias,  a  bal- 
fam, and  many  of  this  fpecies  were  equally  ufed  as  external 
and  internal  applications.  We  (hall  only  mention  a  few  of 
thefe  preparations. 

•    Balfamum  LocateUi Of  the  former  London  and  Edin- 

burgh  Pharmacopoeias.  In  the  former,  it  was  prepared  by 
melting  half  a  pound  of  yellow  wax  with  about  half  a  pint 
of  olive  oil,  then  adding  another  half  pint  of  oil,  with  half  a 
pound  of  Strafburg  turpentine,  and  when  nearly  cold,  flir- 
ring  in  {^i.  drams  of  red  faunders  wood  to  colour  the  whole. 
In  the  latter,  inftead  of  the  red  faunders,  balfam  of  Peru, 
and  powdered  dragon's  blood  were  added  to  the  melted  wax, 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Another  variety  of  this  preparation 
ufed  in  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  is  to  employ  wax,  olive  oil, 
white  wine  (which  was  evaporated  off  the  wax  and  oil), 
turpentine,  faunders  wood,  and  Peruvian  balfam. 

Balfamum  Commendatons,  Batime  chi  Commandcur.  —  Balfam 

€f  Berne. — Wade's  Bafam Jefu'Us Drops,  or  Friar' s Balfam. 

Under  all  thefe  appellations,  and  with  fome  variation  in  the 
ingredients,  was  this  celebrated  balfam  known  and  prepared. 
In  the  Paris  receipt,  a  tinfture  is  firft  made  of  angelica  root 
and  the  flowers  of  hypericum  in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  this  are 
diffolved  myrrh,  olibanum,  aloes,  ftorax,  benzoin,  Peruvian 
balfam,  and  ambergris.  The  whole  makes  a  thick,  fragrant, 
and  highly  ftimulating  l-quid  ;  which  is  ufed  either  inter- 
nally as  a  cordial  and  fuppofed  vulnerary,  or  externally  to 
promote  the  cicatrization  of  wounds.  A  judicious  reforma- 
tion of  this  balfam  is  retained  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges,  under  the  name  of — 

Balfamum  TraumaUcum,    or   Timlura   Benzo'e's    Cumpojtta. 
This  is  prepared  by  diffolving  three  ounces  of  benzoin,  two 
ounces  of  ftorax,  one  ounce  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  and  half  an 
If 
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ounce  of  aloes,  in  two  pints  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.    The 
Edinburgh  college  omit  the  ilorax. 

Balfamum  Vitt!,  B'-nume  de  Fie.  Tliis  powerful  medicine 
was  prepared  by  Hoffinan,  under  whofi"  name  it  v.cnt.  It 
conll'ls  of  a  fohuion  of  feveral  effential  oils,  and  a 
fmall  portion  of  Peruvian  balfam,  in  highly  reftiiVd  fpirit  of 
wine.  It  is  extremely  fragrant  and  ftimulating,  and  is  em- 
ployed almoft  entirely  as  an  internal  medicine  in  languors, 
fainlings,  violent  colic,  and  other  cafes  that  require  a  fuddeii 
and  powerful  ftimulant.  The  ingredients  in  the  Branden- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  adopted  as  an  improvement  Bf  Hoff- 
man's balfam  of  life,  are  the  effential  oils  of  lavender,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  rhodium,  wild  thyme,  cinnamon,  lemon,  bcr- 
gamotte,  and  balfam  of  Peru,  diffdved  in  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Tile  prefent  laudable  cuftom  of  fimplifying  the  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations,  would  probably  diminilli  the  number  of 
thefe  effential  oils  which  appears  to  be  quite  arbitrary. 

A  mixture  of  eiglit  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil  forms  the — 

Balfamum  Arlhr'itkum,  a  very  powerful  external  application, 
in  wliieh  tlie  corrofive  power  of  the  vitriolic  is  moderated, 
but  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  In  preparing 
it,  the  acid  muft  be  added  very  gradually  to  the  oil  with  con- 
ftant  agitation,  otherwife  part  of  the  oil  will  be  charred  and 
reduced  to  a  hard  black  mafs.  When  well  prepared,  it  is 
of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  and  an  uniform  ballauiic  con- 
fiftence. 

The  laft  of  the  artificial  balfams  which  we  fliall  mention, 
are  the  combinations  of  fulpliur  with  oil. 

Balfamum  Suljdiuris,  or  Oleum  Sulphuratiim  ;  Ph.  Lond. 
and  Edin.  prepared  by  melting  in  an  iron  pot  flowers  of 
fulphur,  with  four,  or  with  eiglrt  times  the  weight  of  olive 
oil. 

The  refult  is  a  thick,  foetid,  tenacious  balfam. 

Petroleum  Sulphuratum  is  prepared  the  fame  way,  only  with 
the  ufe  of  petroleum,  inftead  of  olive  oil. 

Balfamum  Sulphuns  Tercbhiihlnatum.  H.S.Anlfulum,  which 
are  now  nearly  difufed,  were  prepared  by  digelling  the  ful- 
phur in  oil  of  turpentine,  in  glafs  veffcls  on  a  fand  heat, 
and  in  the  latter  cafe,  alfo  adding  oil  of  anife  feed.  Oil  of 
turpentine  readily  diflolves  the  fulphur,  and  with  vehemence 
when  in  quantities,  fo  that  this  preparation  fliould  be  made 
in  a  very  large  mattrafs.  All  the  fulphur  balfams  difi"er 
from  the  other  balfams  in  having  a  very  offenfive  fmell  and 
tafte.  They  are  hot  and  irritating,  and  their  internal  ufe 
is  very  limited.  Externally,  the  thick  fulphur  balfam  is  ufed 
in  farriery. 

Balsam  Apple,  Male,  in  Botany.      See  Momordica. 

Balsam  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  weit  fide  of  Old 
Cape  Francois,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  or  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  19.42°. 
W.  long.  69°  35'.     See  B A  ti  M  E. 

BALSAMATION.     See  Embalming. 
_  BALSAMELiEON,    in  the   Materia    Medica,  a  name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  the  balm  of  Gilead,   or  true  balfa- 
mutn  yudaicum. 

Balsamics,  in  Medicine.  Before  we  conclude  the  article 
of  balfams,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on 
their  ufe  in  medicine.  Of  the  properties  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  internal  ufe  of  all  balfams,  none  is  more 
ancient,  and  commonly  prevalent  than  that  of  healing  or 
•vulnerary.  This  idea  appears  to  have  arifcn  from  the  obferva- 
tions of  their  ufe,  when  externally  applied  to  a  recent  wound. 
If  a  gafti  is  made  in  the  hand  witli  a  clean  cutting  knife,  and 
the  parts  are  brought  together  and  bound  up  with  a  rag 
dipped  in  any  balfam,  and  left  undifturbed  for  fome  days, 

it 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  fliat  the  wound  will  gene- 
rally heal  without  any  fuppuration,  by  fimple  union  of  the 
divided  parts.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bal- 
fam  arts,  in  this  cafe,  princioally  as  a  cement  to  keep  the 
divided  lips  in  more  complete  re-union,  and  to  exclude  the 
external  air;  for  the  Oimc  applfbation  to  the  furface  of  an 
opeti  lacerated  wound,  is  known  by  every  furgeon  frequently 
to  bring  on  extreme  pain  and  inflammation,  and  to  increafe 
all  the  danger  of  too  exteniive -fuppuration  or  gangrene. 
The  natural  balfams  are  fome  milder  than  others,  but  all 
have  a  certain  degree  of  acrimony,  which  renders  their  in- 
difcriminate  ufe  in  injuries  of  the  body  extremely  hazardous  ; 
though  under  due  management  they  may  be  of  eflential  fer- 
vice.  But  fcarcely  a  fingle  circumilancc  which  recommends 
their  external  ufe,  can  apply  to  internal  ulceration  or  rupture 
oi  vefTels.  The  healing  power  depends  chiefly  on  the  mode 
of  application,  the  degree  of  topical  ilimulus,  and  probably 
the  exclufion  of  external  air ;  and  hence,  the  value  which 
has  been  fet  on  balfams  as  internal  vulneraries  is  entirely  loft. 
A  languid  indolent  ulcer  io  the  kidney  might  perhaps  be 
afTilfed  by  local  ftimulating  remedies,  but  when  the  remedy 
mud  enter  the  ftomach,  and  pervade  all  the  vefllls  mixed 
with  and  diluted  by  the  common  circulating  fluid,  the 
remedy  is  no  longer  local,  and  the  irritation  which  it  pro- 
duces, is  either  counterafted  during  the  circulation,  or  is 
equally  diR"ufcd  over  the  whole  fyftem.  Balfams,  therefore, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed,  are  no  longer 
viewed  with  that  degree  of  partiality  whicli  the  older  phy- 
ficians  entertained  for  them,  and  repeated  experience  has 
(hewn  them  to  be  fometimes  abfolutely  ufclefs,  and  often 
pofitively  detrimental  in  internal  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
kidney,  or  other  difeafes  for  which  they  have  been  long 
celebrated. 

BALSAMINA,  or  Balsam,  in  Botany.     See  Impa- 

TIENS. 

BALSAMITA.    See  Achillea,  Chrysanthemum, 
and  Tanacetum. 

Balsamita,    in   the    Materia  Medtca.     See    Tanace- 
tum. 

Balsamita,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Aphis,  that 
feeds  on  the  tanacetum  baljamita.  Miill.  Zool.  Dan. — The 
general  colour  i<!  black  ;  abdomen  green  ;  eyes  red. 
"BALSAMON,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
mailer  of  the  canon  law,  flouriflied  in  the  Greek  church  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  centurv.  He  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  records,  i.  e.  Nomophylax  and 
Chartophylax,  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Greek  church  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch  ;  but  this  fee  being  fei7,ed  by  the  Latins,  never 
came  into  his  polfeffion.  By  the  emperor  Ifaac  Angelus 
Comnenus  he  was  flattered,  for  ferving  his  own  purpofes 
in  favour  of  Dofitheus,  with  the  hope  of  being  advanced 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  thus  feduccd, 
he  maintained,  in  the  aflembly  of  the  prelates,  that  the 
tranilation  of  the  patriarch  of  Jtrufalem  to  this  elevated  fta- 
tion,  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law,  and  the  prelates  ac- 
quiefced  in  his  opinion.  But  after  this  exercife  of  ingenuity 
and  violation  of  confcience,  he  was  deceived  and  difap- 
pointed  ;  for  Dofitheus  was  preferred,  upon  the  authority 
of  his  decifion.  Balfamon  wrote  fevcral  learned  works  on 
canon  law  ;  particularly  "  Commentaries  on  the  Apoftolical 
Canons,  the  General  and  Particular  Councils,  and  the  Ca- 
nonical Letters  of  the  Greek  fathers,"  printed  in  folio,-  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  hi  1620  ;  and  in  two  volumes 
folio,  in  "  Beveregc's  Pandefts  of  Canons,"  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1672.  He  alio  wrote  a  *'  CoUeftion  of  Eclcfia- 
ftical  Couftitutions,  which,  may   be  found  in  Greek  and 
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Latin  in  "  Juftelli  Bibliotheca  Canom'ca,"  and  other  learned 
works.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grac.  t.  v.  p.  33.  t.  ix.  p.  184.  t.  xi; 
p.  47.  t.  xii.  p.  ^03,  &c. 

BALSA  NO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king. 
dom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Bari  ;  fevcn  miles  fouth  of 
Bari, 

BALSAS,  a  town   of  South  America,  in  Peru,  in  the 

jurifdicfion  of  Caxamarca,  near  the  river  Maragnon. 
Balsas,  in  Navigation.  See  Catamaran. 
BALSEY  Cliff,  in  Geography.  See  Bawdsev. 
BALSHAM,  HuoH  de,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  di- 
vme,  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  founder  of  St.  Peter's  coikge,  or 
Pcter-houfe,  in  Cambridge,  was  born,  probably,  at  Balfliam 
in  Cambridgtfhire,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1247,  he  was  nomiiiated  by  the  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  monaftery  of  Ely,  of  which  he  was  fub-prior,  to 
the  fee  of  Ely  :  but  Heniy  III.  refufcd  to  confirm  the  no- 
mination.  Balfliam  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  bufinefs 
remained  for  ten  years  undecided.  At  laft,  however,  the 
pope  and  monks  prevailed.  When  the  prelate  was  fcated 
ill  liis  fee,  he  projefted  the  laudable  defign  of  providing  edu- 
cation forpoor  feholars,  and  inftituted  a  college,  fince  known 
by  the  name  of  Pcter-houfe.  He  died  at  Dodington,  in  1 28(5, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  By  his 
will  he  left  many  books  to  his  feholars,  and  300  marks  for 
erecting  new  buildings.  By  an  inftrumcnt,  dated  in  1 291,  his 
memory  is  annually  celebrated  in  his  college.  The  diftinflion 
of  jurifdidliou  between  the  chancellor  of  the  univcrfity  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Ely,  was  fettled  in 
1276  by  this  prelate.     Biog.  Brit. 

BALSIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  twenty 
miles  from  Turiafo,  near  the  Iberus,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Cala- 
guriis. 

BALSORA,  in  Geography.  See  Bassora> 
BALTAGI,  amo-ig  the  Turks,  porters,  and  hewers  of 
wood,  in  the  court  of  the  grand  fignior;  who  alfo  mount  on 
horfeback,  wtien  llie  emperor  rides  out.  Part  of  them 
alfo,  who  for  that  purpofe  muft  be  caftrated,  keep  watch 
at  the  gates  of  the  firft  and  fecond  courts  of  the  feragho. 
Thefe  laft  are  called  capigi,  and  their  commander  capigi 
pafcha. 

BALTAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Courland,  20  miles 
eaft  of  Seelburg. 

BALTAZAHINI,  in  Biographv,  an  Italian  performer 
on  the  violin,  who  feems  firft  to  have  brought  that  inftru- 
ment  into  favour  at  the  court  of  France,  before  anv  iio- 
nourable  mention  is  made  of  it  elfewhere  in  that  kingdom. 
He  wasfent,  I J77,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  violin  players  from 
Piedmont,  by  marflial  Briflac,  to  Catharine  de  Medici?,  and 
appointed  by  that  princefs  her  firft  valet  de  clianibiie,  and 
fuperintcndant  of  her  mufic.  The  violin,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  well  known  and  in  general  ufe  in  Italy  at  tluV 
time,  as  Montague,  who  was  at  Verona  in  i  j8o,  fays  tliat 
there  were  organs  and  violins  to  accompany  t'lc  mafs  in  the 
great  church.  Journ.  du  Voyage.  Baltazarini  having  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  cmufement  of  the  royal  family  and 
nobility,  by  his  ingenuity  in  fuggelling  magnificent  plans, 
machinery,  and  decorations,  for  balets,  divertifements,  and 
other  dramatic  reprefentations,  received  the  quaint  title  of 
Je  Beau-joyeux.     See  Balet  cfe  la  Roync. 

BALTCHATSKO,  a  town  of  Siberia,  48  miles  caft  of 
Krafnoiardc. 

BAI-TEATUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cimf*- 
(Spino/iis)  that  inhabits  South  America.  It  is  oblong,  fer- 
ruginous, with  a  tranfverfc  yellow  line,  aud  many  teeth  on- 
the  hinder  thighs.  Fabricius.  Gmelin. 

Baiteatl'E^ 
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BALTEATU:,a  fpecics  of  ELATnR,oFa  blatk  colour;  an- 
terior half  of  the  wing-cafes  rufous.  Linn.  Fa.  Suec.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

BALTELUK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  European 
Turkev,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  twelve  miles  north-eaft 
of  Varna. 

BALTEUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx, 
that  inhabits  Lufitania.  The  thorax  is  fpinous;  body  fer- 
ruginous; abdomen  ovate;  wing-cafes  with  a  blackilli  band. 
Linnsus. 

BALTHAZAR,  Anthony,  m  Biography,  furgeon  at 
Ltyden,  publilhed  in  1722,  "  Pathologia  chiruigicalis, 
&c."  8vo.  in  which  are  fonne  judicious  obfervations  on 
hernia  congenita,  and  on  wounds  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
he  docs  not  confider  as  mortal.  He  mentions  a  litrnia  of 
the  brain,  reaching  from  the  occiput  to  the  (houlder,  and 
perfons  hving  to  an  adult  age,  who  were  born  with  fpina 
bifida.  True  fchirri  are  not  curable,  he  maintains,  by  in- 
ternal medicines.  The  work  has  conliderable  merit ;  of  the 
author,  however,  we  hav.;  no  particular  account.  Haller 
Bib.  Chirurg. 

Balthazar,  Chr'ijlopher,  a  learned  French  Protcftant, 
was  born  about  the  year  15SS,  at  Villeneuve-le-roi,  and, 
though  educated  in  the  Romifh  church,  induced  by  the 
ftudy  of  ecclefiallical  hiftory  to  embrace  the  refoi-mi.d  re- 
ligion. On  account  of  this  change  in  his  religious  protef- 
fion,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  lucrative  poll  of  advo- 
cate to  the  prefidial  of  Auxerre,  and  to  remove  to  Cha- 
renton,  at  a  diilance  from  his  relations  and  friends,  where 
he  was  publicly  received  among  the  Proteftants.  He  was 
afterwards  patronifed  by  a  wealthy  young  counfellor  of 
Caftres,  who,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
inftrudlions,  allowed  him  a  liberal  penlion.  But  attached 
to  the  Protellant  caufc,  and  defirous  of  promoting  it,  lie 
left  the  houfe  of  his  patron,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  writing. 
His  talents  and  zeal  attracted  the  notice  of  the  reformed 
party,  and  in  1659,  the  national  fynod  of  Loudon  granted 
him  a  penfion  of  750  livres.  In  his  differtations  on  the  fub- 
jefts  in  difpute  between  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  he 
particularly  oppofed  cardinal  Baronius,  and  his  papers  hav- 
ing been  read  and  approved  by  M.  Daille,  moderator  of  the 
fynod  of  Loudon,  were  ordered  for  pubhcation.  But  being 
returned  to  their  author,  who  foon  after  died,  they  were  pro- 
bably luppreffed  by  him  on  account  of  the  defeft  of  their 
Itvle,  as  tliey  could  not  be  found.  In  his  animadverfions  on  the 
annals  of  Baronius,  he  is  faid  to  hate  been  fo  attentive  to  his 
ftyle,  that  be  was  nut  able  to  finirti  a  fmgle  page  of  his  work 
in  a  day.  Of  his  Latinity,  a  favourable  fpecimen  may  be 
feen  in  his  "  Panegyric  on  M.  Fouquet,"  printed  in  410. 
in  165^.  He  alfo  wrote  in  French  "  A  Treatife  on  the 
Ufurpations  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  upon  the  Crown  of 
France,"  8vo.  Paris,  1626,  and  another  traft  upon  the  fame 
lubjed,  pubhfhed  in  1657.   Gen.  Dift. 

BALTHEUS  Orionis,  belt  of  Orion,  in  AJlronomy,  a  part 
of  the  conllellation  of  Orion,  confiding  of  three  bright  ftars 
of  the  fecond  magnitude,  placed  nearly  in  a  right  line  in 
Orion's  girdle. 

BALTHICA,  in  Conchohgy,  a  fpecies  of  Tellina 
that  inhabits  the  Baltic  fea.  This  (hell  is  roundirti, 
fmooth,  outfidc  carnation  colour.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  About 
the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean,  and  very  rarely  larger;  ex- 
tremely thin,  pellucid,  brittle,  and  white  within.  Chemnitz, 
&c. 

Balthica,  a  fpecies  of,  Helix  found  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Baltic  fea.  This  (hell  is  imperforated,  ovate,  and 
pointed;  with  elevated  wrinkles;  aperture  ovate,  and  very 
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ample.     Linn.  Fn.  Suec.     The  animal   is  black,  with  two 
tentacula;  (lull  pellucid,  and  with  four  whorls. 

BALTHICUS,  a  fpecies  of  Nautilus,  of  the  fmaller 
kind,  that  is  found  adhering  to  the  roots  of  fuci.  Tins  flull 
is  fometimes  opake,  fometimes  glolTy,  frequently  pellucid ; 
and  the  wreaths  cither  fm(Jbth,  llriated,  ribbed,  or  tuber- 
culated.  It  is  fpecifically  d^ftinguilhid  by  being  white, 
convex,  aperture  linear,  and  the  firll  wreath  much  larger 
than  the  others.  Schroct. 

BALTIC,    or    East-sea,    anciently   called   Variatlkoi 
more,  or  the  fea  of  the  Varags  or  Varagians,  in  Geography, 
lies  weft  ward  of  Ruffia.     Ptolemy  calls  it  Ventdicus  iinus; 
Tacitus,  mare  Suevicum;  and    Pliny  fpcaks  of  it  under  the 
name   of  Codanus  iinus.     The  Ruffians  denominate  it  Bal- 
ti(l<oi    more;  the    Germans    the   Oif-lee;  aiul  the    Swedes 
Ofter-fion.     That  part  of  it  which  waft-ies  the  coalls  of  the 
governments  of  St.  Pcterlburg,  Reval,  and  Vyborg,  is  called 
the  gulf  of   Finland,   which  is  above  four  hundred  verlls  in 
length,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  broad ; 
the  part   extending  between  the  government  of  Riga  and 
thi-!(landCEfel,  is  called  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  chief  harbours 
in  the  Baltic  are,  Riga  or  Dunamunde,  Reval,  Pernau,  Hab- 
fai,  Rogervyk,  now  called  Baltic-port,    Peterfburg  or  Cron- 
iladt,   Vyborg,  Frederickfnamm,  and  Arenfbcrg  in  the  ifle 
of  CEfel.     The    principal    iflands    in   this   fea   are,   Rugen, 
Bornholm,  Oland,  Gotiland,  CEfel,   Dago,   Falller,  Mohn, 
Seitfari,    Penifiri,   I^avanlari,    Tytcrlari,    Hochland,  Cron- 
ftadt.     There  are  great  lilheries  in  thefe  parts,  and  numbers 
of  feals  are  taken ;  but  far  moi  c  confiderable  is  the  navigation ; 
as  it  may  be  computed  that  every  year  upwards  of  two  tliou- 
fand   fliips   of  burden   pafs  to  aid  from  the   Ruflian  ports 
alone.     Much  (kill  and  caution  are  rcquiiite  for  navigating 
this  fea,  and  efpeeially  the  gulf  of  Finland,  both  on  account 
of  the  heavy  fqualls  and  gales  of  wind  fo  frequent  here,  and 
tiie   multitude   of  rocks   and  (helves  with  which  thefe  feas 
abound.     The  water  is  only  brackilh,  and  has  a  very  per- 
ceptible current,  fo  that  in  northerly  winds  it  is  almoll  Irefll 
to  the  tafte.     It  is  auerted,  on  verj'  good  foundation,  that 
the  water  of  the  Baltic  is  every  year  decrcafing;  indeed,  by 
repeated  obfervations  made  in  Sweden,  it  is  foi'nd  to  lubfide 
'  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  inches  every  hundred  years.     Mr. 
Otto   (ubi  infra)  is  of  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  can  be 
detemuned  upon  this  point.     Since  the  time  when  the  Baltic 
was  confined  within  its  prefent  boundaries,  the  dccreafe  and 
iiicreafe  of  its  water  are,  as  he  conceives,  merely  apparent ; 
and  it  may  have  happened  from  various  caufes,  that  land  may 
have  been  gained  in  one  quarter  and  loll  in  another.     Large 
rivers,  which    flow  with  great  rapidity,  may,  fcr  example, 
have  carried  with   them  into  the  fea  a   great  deal  of  earth 
and  fand,  by  which  the  beds  at  their  mouths  may  have  been 
raifed,  and  the  banks  extended  towards  the  fea.      The  Baltic 
has  Denmark  on  the  fouth,  Sweden  to  the  welt,  Lapland  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  eaft  Bothnia,  Finland,  Livonia,  Ingria, 
Courland,  and  a  pait  of  Poland.      It  communicates  with  the 
Cattegatte  to  the  fouth  by  the  Sound,  the  great  and  the 
Iclfer  Belt.     At  Pillau  and  Memel  it  communicates  with  two 
large  lakes,  the  Frifch  Haff  and  Cnrifch  Half,  both  of  which 
contain  frelh  water.     The  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  Ids  high 
than  in  the  ocean,  but  they  fucceed  one  another  in  greater 
number  and  with  more  impetuofity,  and  thus  are  more  haiaff. 
ing  to  the  (hips.     In  its  agitations  it  dcpofits  amber  on  the 
fhores  of  Courland  and  Pruffia.      It  appear^  from  Tacitus 
(De  Moribns  German,  c.  44,  45.)  that  the  knowledge  which 
the  Romans  acquired  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Baltic 
was  obtained  by  their  land  journies  in  fearch  of  amber.     The 
Baltic  is  liable  to  be  fro'/.en   for  about  three  months  in  the 
year,  which  may  probably  be  in  part  owing  to  the  frefhnefs 
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oF  Its  water,  wliich  again  may  be  occafioned  hy  tlic  numerous 
rivei-s  that  flow  into  it.  Tlie  miml)cr  of  llrcams  wliicli 
direftly  or  indireQ.ly  empty  themfclvcs  into  tliis  fca,  amount, 
according  to  ButTon,  to  40;  and  among  tlitfc  the  Oder,  the 
Viftula,  Sec.  are  the  moil  conhderable.  We  are  aiTured  by 
hidory,  that  this  fea  has  been  fometimes  totally  frozen  dur- 
ing ft'vere  cold.  This  was  the  cafe  in  1333,  at  whieh  time 
people  could  travel  on  the  ice  from  Lubec  to  PrufTia  and  Den- 
mark ;  and  on  this  occalion  tents  were  crefttd  in  different 
places  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  A  limilar  pheno- 
menon occurred  in  1399,  and  in  1533;  and  in  1423,  people 
could  walk  and  ride  over  the  fea  in  a  iiraight  line  from  KoniT. 
(berg  to  Lubec.  Journies  ot  thelike  kind  were  undertaken,  fix 
years  after,  not  only  from  PiufFia  to  Holllein,  but  alfo  from 
Mecklenburg  to  Denmark;  and  this  was  done  likewife  in 
1459.  The  frofls  of  the  year  1709,  and  alfo  of  1740,  were 
alfo  very  remarkable.  The  depth  of  the  Baltic,  in  moll 
places,  never  exceeds  jo  fath.oms.  In  fome  few  places  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  no  bottom  is  to  be  found;  but  in 
others,  quite  near,  the  depth  is  not  more  than  50  fathoms. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  water  in  the  Baluc  is  cooler 
even  in  the  hotteil  fummers  than  that  of  the  other  feas. 
The  Baltic  has  no  tide?,  or  is  not  fubj, dt  to  a  regular  ebbing 
and  flow  ;ig,  as  it  is  furrounded  by  land,  and  is  united  with 
the  No-th  fea  only  by  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts:  which 
circumflpnce  has  given  occalion  to  Us  bting  called  tlic  inactive 
fea,  or  ''  Mare  pigrum."  During  a  long  continuance  of  the 
well  wind  its  natural  efflux  is  prevented,  and  a  confiderable 
qua'^tity  of  water  is  forced  into  it  from  the  Noith  fea;  fo 
that  it  then  vifes  on  the  coalls  a  little  above  its  ufual  level. 
Tl  is  connection,  however,  with  the  German  ocean  is  fome- 
times the  caufe  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  latter, 
though  weak,  cn-operatcs  with  the  Baltic,  lo  that  traces  of 
their  effeCls  may  be  perceived.  S.-e  Phyfical  Obfervations 
on  the  Eafl  or  Baltic  Sta,  by  F.  W.  Otto,  from  "  Abris 
einer  Naturgefchichte  des  Meeres,  Berlin,  I7<,.2and  1794, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Baltic  Port,  formerly  called  Rogervyk,  was  raifed  to 
a  circle  town  in  17S3,  and  one  of  the  live  diftricts  of  the 
governm.cnt  of  Rcval,  or  Efthonia,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical dlvilion  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  1782  and  17S3. 
Situate  in  a  bay  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  government  of  Reval, 
lat.  59°  22'.  long.  41°  51'  3".  it  has  1 10  timber  houfes,  n  t 
inhabitants,  and  a  brick  church.  This  harbotir  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  by  art.  Its  trade  arilcs  from  the 
filTiery,  &c.  but  it  has  few  or  no  manufaftories. 

Bai  tic  F':lheri  and  Commerce.  A  confiderable  lifhcry 
is  carried  on  along  the  coads  of  the  Baltic.  I'he  gulfs  of 
Riga  and  of  Finland  contain  generally  the  fame  fpccies  of 
fi(h,  and  the  employment  wliich  the  produce  of  both  occafion 
is  nearly  equal.  Thenaturalill  of  Livonia(Fiicher) enumerates 
in  the  waters  belonging  to  that  province  forty-nine  different 
fpecies  of  fifli,  among  which  the  falmon,  llreanilings,  pike, 
and  lampreys,  if  not  for  home  confumption,  yet  for  exporta- 
tion, arc  the  moll  important.  The  falmon  is  caught  in 
almoll  all  the  rivers,  but  thofe  in  the  Dvina  and  the 
Narova  are  the  befl,  though  they  come  far  behind  thofe  of 
Archangel  in  delicacy  and  plnmpnefs  ;  they  arc  exported 
fmoakcd  and  faked.  The  flreamlings,  a  degenerate  fpecies 
of  herring,  are  everywhere  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic, 
but  tfpecially  cbout  Pernau,  where  they  are  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, that  300  of  thefe  fmall  fifli  arc  bmight  for  three  or  five 
kopeeks  ;  a  ton  of  them  when  falted  colls  from  three  to  fix 
rubles.  Formerly  they  were  exported  ;  but  the  uoitherii 
li-errings  have  annihilated  this  branch  of  commerce,  which 
are  at  prefent  even  bought  by  Hivonia,  the  ilreamimgs 
being  not  fufficient  for  the  home  and  the  foreign  coniunip- 
Vet.  III. 
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tion.  Yet  inflances  are  not  wanting  of  300,000  ef  them 
liaving  been  taken  at  one  fucccfsful  drauglit.  One  fpecic* 
of  fifh  quite  peculiar  to  thefe  waters  is  the  kyllo  ftrcamli:  g,  a 
fmallcr  and  more  delicate  variety  of  t!ie  true  ftrtaml  ng, 
caught  in  great  numbers  in  autumn  near  Reval  and  Ro- 
gcrvyk.  I'jicy  are  pickled,  and  form  a  good  fubllitute  for 
anchovies  and  fardelies,  and  are  accordingly,  thus  prepared, 
fent  abroad  to  various  parts.  Not  lefs  exqu  lite  are  the 
potted  lampreys  that  come  particularly  from  Narva.  Thi 
greatefl  (lore  of  the  guif  of  Finland  confifts  in  lltrlets,  faU 
mon,  and  carj)  ;  even  (lurgcon  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Cronlladt,  and  likewife  at  times  in  the  Neva.  Of  the 
fmalkr  forts  of  lillj  with  which  the  government  of  Vyborg 
is  provided  to  a  great  fuperfluity,"an  exceedingly  great 
quantity  is  brought  ahve  in  pierced  velVels  to  6t.  Pttcrf. 
burg,  and  there  fold  cheap  at  the  wattr-fide  in  tj.e  barks 
which  form  a  fort  of  lifh  market,  and  others  that  lie  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  canals.  In  winter  the  trp.iilpurt  of  frozen 
filh  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire  is  alfo  very  confi- 
derable. The  Ruffian  commerce,  in  all  the  ports,  which 
may  be  gcneially  termed  the  Baltic  trade,  as  it  is  Hated  by 
Mr.Tooke,  from  Herrmj.nn  and  Taube, amounted  in<l79Cto 
a  fum  of  35,-50,000  rubles,  of  which  the  exports  make 
2i,zco,coo,  and  the  imports  14,550,000  rubles.  Tookc't 
View  of  the  RifUnn  En  pire,  vol.  ui.  p.  73.436. 

BA  LTIMORA,  in  Botany  (a  plant  fo  nan'.ed  by  Linniua 
in  honour  of  F.  C.  lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Mainland 
in  Noiih  America).  Lin.  g.  fcchrtb,  1333.  Julf.  187. 
Gzrtn.  t.  169.  C\»k,  j'ynger.ftii  polygam'ia  lifcefuria.  Nat. 
Old.  ccmj<Qft;a  opfxfilifoiia.  Corymbife'rt,]aR.  Gen. Char.  Cat. 
common  cylindric;  ieafletsfeven,  lanceolate,  erect ;  theiiitcrior 
ones  fliorter.  Cor.  compound,  radiate;  ecroLules  hermaphro- 
dite of  the  difl<  (eleven);  females  of  the  ray  live;  proper  of 
the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form,  with  a  hve-cieft,  tomcntofe 
border;  of  the  females  ligulate,  ovate,  trifid,  the  middle  ones 
lets.  Stan:,  in  the  iiermaphrodite,  filaments  live;  anther  cylin- 
dric.  Pf/?.  in  the  hermaphrodite,  germ  oblcurt;  flylefhort; 
lligm.a  none  :  in  the  females,  germ  oblong,  crowned  with  a 
toothed  deciduous  calycle;  llyTc  filiform,  very  fhoit;  fligma* 
two,  filiform,  longer  than  the  coroiiule.  }'er.  none.  Calyx 
unchanged.  Sftd-t,  in  the  hermaphrodite  none  ;  in  the  fe- 
males three-fecded,  naked,  gibbous  at  the  top.     Rec.  chaffy. 

Ell.  Gen.  Char.  fj/.  cylindric,  manv-lcaved;  ray  of  the 
corolla  tive-flowerid;  down  none.  i?<f.  chaffy. 

Species,  1.  B.  rc-aa.  Gxrtn.  Fruc~t.  2.  444.  An  annual 
upright  plant  about  two  feet  high.  Stem  four-cornered, 
chaninlled,  green,  rugged  at  the  angles.  Branches  (hort, 
lateral;  leaves  oppolite,  llalked,  ovate,  acuminate,  ftirate, 
three-nerved,  fome  what  tomentofe;  floweis  yellow,  in  ter- 
minal panicles;  corollules  of  the  difk  tomentofe,  with  black 
anthers.  This  is  a  dlllindl  genus  from  Milleri»,  although 
the  plant  much  refcmbles  it.  A  native  of  Maryland,  ucar 
Baltimore,  Intioduced  in  1781  by  Monf.Thouin.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

BAI.,TiMORE,  in  Geography,  a  county  of  Maryland, 
in  North  America,  lies  between  Patapfco  and  Gunpowder 
rivers;  the  former  icparating  it  from  Ann  --Arundel  county 
on  the  fouth  and  fouth-wefl,  and  Gunpowder  and  Little 
Gunpowder  dividing  it  iioni  Hartford  county  on  the  call  and 
north-eaft.  It  has  Frederick  county  on  the  well  and  north- 
well,  Pennfylvania  on  the  north,  and  Chelaptak  bay  on  the 
fouth-eall.  Befides  the  rivers  which  bound  it,  and  their  , 
brauchcs,  this  county  lias  Back  and  Middle  rivers,  between 
the  two  former,  but  they  are  rather  anus  of  Chefapeak  bay 
than  rivers.  In  this  county  there  are  numerous  iron 
wurks;  aud  it  coutains  25,434  inhabitants,  indudiu^  5>^77 
Haves. 

3Y  Bal. 
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Bat.timors,  the  chief  town  in  tlie  above  county,  and 
the  largelt  in  tht  ftate  of  Marvland  ^  ranks  in  fize  the  fourth, 
aiid  m  commerce  the  fifth,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  leated 
on  the  north  fide  of  Patapfco  river,  at  a  fmail  diftance  from 
its  iunftion  with  the  Chefapeak,  and  fiirrounds^  what  is  called 
the  lliion,  in  which  the  water  rifes  at  common  tides  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  which  is  reckone  '  one  of  the 
fincll  harbours  in  America.  This  bafon,  fays  Weld,  affords 
about  nine  feet  of  water,  and  is  large-  enough  to  contain 
20OO  fail  of  merchant  vefTels.  Along  this- baton  are  wharfs 
and  Itores  through  the  whole  len;;th  of  the  town,  liahimore 
is  divided  inta  tlie  part  called  the  town,  aiid  that  called  Tell's 
point,  by  a  creek,  over  which  are  two-  bridges;  but  the 
houfes  are  irregularly  fcattered  from,  tlie  one  to  the  other. 
At  Fell's  point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  fliip'?  of  burden, 
but  only  fmall  vefTels  go  up  to  the  town.  Wbjrfs  liave 
been  built  at  this  po'nt,  by  the  fide  of  which  veflels  of  600. 
tons  burden  may  I'e  with  perfcft  fafety.  H.re  many  per- 
fons  have  been  induced  to  fettle,  on  account  of  its  contiguity 
to  the  fnipping.  Upwards  of  700  houfes  have  been  already 
erefted  there,  and  regular  Itrects  laid  out,  with  a  large  mar- 
^  kei  place.  Thefe  houfes,  generally  fp'.aking,  are  conlidcred 
as  a  part  of  Baltimore,  though  they  apparently  form  a  fcpa- 
rate  town,  being  more  tiian  a  mile  dillant  from  the  other  part 
of  the  town.  Fell's  poifit  is.  chiefly  the  refidence  of  feafaring 
people,  and  of  the  younger  partners  of  mercantile  houfea, 
who  are  llationed  there  to  attend  the  fhippng.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  Baltimore  is  low,  and  it  was  formerly  thought  in- 
falubrious;  but  by  its  rapid  increafe,  and  the  improvements 
attending  it,  the  air  is  lef*  loaded  with  vajjours,  and  the 
town  is  become  mor-e  healthy.  The  fcafon  of  the  year,  lead 
favourable  to  health,  is  autumn,  when  the  more  opuknt  in- 
habitants retire  to  their  country  feats,  delightfully  fituated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  ftreet,  called  Market 
ilreet,  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  about  eighty  feet  wide, 
and  runs  nearly  from  eaft  to  weft,  parallel  with  the  water  ; 
it  is  croffcd  at'right  angles,  much  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
in  Philadelptiia,  by  other  ftreets,  feveral  houfes  of  which  are 
well  biiih,  leading  from  the  water.  North  and  eaft  of  the 
town  the  land  rifts,  and  affords  a  fine  profp.ft  of  the  town 
and  bay  ;  tlve  town,  the  point,  the  (hipping  both  in  the 
bafon  and  at  Fell's  point,  th"e  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rifing  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour,  a  grove 
of  trees  on  the  declivity  at  the  right,  and  a  ftream  of  water 
breakim-  o-,-er  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left, 
:ill  confpire  to  complete  the  beautjf  and  grandeur  of  the 
profpeft. 

In  1787,  Baltimore  contained  1955  dwelLing-houfes,  1200 
being  in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  point.  It  tlien  con- 
tained 152  ftores.  The  number  of  the  inhabitaiUs  of  the  town 
and  precincts  amoHRted,  in  1791,  to  13.503,  including  1,255 
Haves.  But  the  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants  have  fince 
that  time  very  much  increafed^  Mr.  Weld,  who  vi-fited  this 
place  in  1795,  fays  that  it  contains  about- 16,000  inhabitants; 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  Enghfh,  Irifh-i  Scots,  and 
Trench;  but  the  Irifh,  of  whom  many  are  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  town,  are  the  moft  numerous.  Since  the 
war  it  lias  received  a  great  acccfUon  of  French,  both  from 
France  and  from  the  Weft  Ind'a  iflands. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade.  They  are 
moftly  plain  peopit,  fociabk,  hov/ever,  among  thcmftlves, 
iaiYS  Weld,  and  very  friendly  and  hofpitable  towards  ftrangers. 
•'There  are  jr.any  rcfp^iTlable  families  in  Baltimore,"  lays 
Morfe,  "  who  live  gtnceelly,  are  hofp.itabIe  to  ft-rangers,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  iatcrcourfe  with  each 
other;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  rectiirly  colkxEted 
frc!(n  almoll  3)1  quarters  of  the  •world,  bttu  aa  the  purfuit 
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of  wealth,  varying  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  and  theit 
religion,  if  they  h.ive  any,  are  unfocial,  unimproved,,  and  in-- 
hofpitable."  Tiic  churches  and  places  for  public  worfhip. 
are  ten  in  number;  one  refpeflivcly  for  F.pifcopalians,  Pref- 
bytcrians,  German  Ludierans,  Gi-rman  Calvinifts,  Reformed' 
Germans,  Nicolites  or  new  Q^uakers,  Baptjftj,  Roman  Cs- 
tholics,  and  two  for  Methodills.  'I'he  bell  building,  and' 
t]ie  handfomeft  in  the  town,  is  the  Prelbyterian  church,, 
lately  ereiled.  At  Baltimoie  there  are  two  theatrss,  that 
arc  ufed  occafiona!ly>  cards  and  d-ancingare  favourite  amufe- 
nieuts,  both  in  private  and  public  alfemblics,  which  are  held 
evci-y  fortnight.  They  have  three  incorporated  banks  in 
this  town,  aad  the  number  of  notes  ift'ued  from  them,  fomc 
o[  which  are  ft-r  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fingle  dcl'ar,  is  fo  great 
as  almoft  to  preclude  the  circulation  of  fpecie.  Gold  is- 
ex.tremely  fcarce.  As  for  the  Hate  of  the  trade  of  this- 
towu,  mxirW  informs  us,  tliat,  in  1790,  it  owned  27  (hips, 
one  fuow,  ji.  brigantiiits,  34  fchooners,  wid  9  floops;  m 
all  102,  whofe  total  tonnage  was  13,56^;.  The  exports  in 
the  fame  year  amounted  to  2,027,770,  and  the  imports  to- 
1,949,899  dollars.  In  July,  Auguft,  and  September  of  this 
year,  they  amounted  only  to  343,584  dollars;  but  in  the; 
lame  months  in  1795,  'hey  weris  advanced  to  1,675,748 
dollars.  The  police  of  the  town  is  condutted  by  a  board 
of  town  commillioners,  a  board  of  fpecial  commifiioners,  and. 
a  board  of  wardens;  the  firft  board  fupplies  its  own  vacan- 
cies, and  is  perpetual;  the  two  laft  are  appointed  by  eleftors,. 
chofen  every  fitth  year  by  the  citii^ens.  Baltimore  is  diftant 
5.3  miles  SvW.  from  Elktown,  176  N.E.  from  Richmond. 
in  Vu-glnia,  50  N.E.  from  the  city  of  Wafliington,  and  103 
S.W.  fiom  Philadelphia.  N.lat.  39°  21'.  W.long.  77°  48'. 
Morft's  Geog.  p.  353.  Weld's  Travels  through  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  1795,  1:796,  and  I "97,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

Baltimore  Bay,  lies  near  the  extremity  of  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Ireland,  between  two  headlands,  and  runs  a  confi- 
derable  way  into  the  land  towards  the  north-eaft.  The 
town,  or  village,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was  formerly 
a  place  of  trade,  but  being  plundered  by  the  Algerines,  in 
1 63 1,  it  never  recovered  itlelf.  It  was  one  of  the  Irifh' 
boroughs,  and  fcnt  two  members  to  parliament.  It  ftands 
on  the  fouth  point  of  the  eaftern  headland-,  in  N.lat.  51"  15'. 
and  W.long.  9°  10';  and  has  a-  good  harbour.  The  bay 
extends  from  Baltimore  point  on  the  call  to  Mizen  head 
on  the  weft,  which  are  eigh.t  leagues  afunder.  It  has  feveral 
coves  or  harbours  befides  that  of  Baltimore,  and  contains 
many  fmall  iflands. 

Balttmore,  in  Ornithology,  a  fptcics  of  OriOlus,  of  a 
blackifh  colour,   with  a  fulvous  breaft  and  belly,  and  a  band- 
on  the  wing  of  the  fame  colour.    Gmelin.   Linn,  Syft.  Nat.'. 
'ITiis  is  le  Baltimore  of  Briffon,  BufTon,  &c. ;.  Bdltimare  Ihdi 
of  Catefby;  and  Buhhnore  orlok  of  Latham. 

"  Baltimore  birds  are  fo\ind  in  many  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  northern  parts  of  which  they  occupy  in  fummer, 
being  feen  fometimes  as  far  as  Montreal  in  Canada,  where- 
they  come  in  May;  returning  fouth  ward  in  the  winter, 
which  accounts  for  their  being  fcen  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia at  thar  time,  'i'hey  make  the  ncft  of  foft  downy 
matter,  in  th-e  fhapc  o.-  a  purfe,  tying  it  with  threads  to  the 
very  extreme  foiktu>  twigs  of  the  tviiip,  plane,  and  hiccory 
trees;  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  rear  their  yoimg, 
free  from  deproiatwrs  of  all  kinds. 

"  They  arc  caJitd  fire-birds  by  the  country  people;  and 
indeed,  when  in  high  plumage,  their  motions  fparrv  branch  to- 
branch  not  inaptly  refemblc  a  flafii  of  fire."'  Latham  Gen. 
Syn. 

This  kind  is  about  feven  inches  in  length.  The  male  bird, 
haatkt  head,  ueck,  acd  npjvr  parts  black;   reft- of  the  body, 
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benJ  of  the  wing,  and  IcfTer  wing-coverts  orange;  greater 
■coverts  and  quills  black;  the  firll  tipped  with  v.liite,  which 
forms  a  white  bar  on  the  wing ;  two  middle  tail  feathers 
black;  four  outer  ones  orange  from  the  middle  to  the  tips; 
and  the  two  next  orange  at  the  tip;  legs  and  claws  black. 
The  female,  according  to  Buffon,  has  all  the  forepart:  of  a 
fine  black,  like  the  male;  tail  the  fame ;  wing- coverts  and 
quills  blackilh;  and  thofe  parts  of  a  dull  red,  which  are  of  a 
fine  orange  in  the  male. 

Baltimore,  BaJiarJ.  This  is  rather  fhorter  than  the 
true  Baltimore.  The  bill  is  lead  colour;  forehead  and 
cheeks  black  and  yellowi.li  mixed;  liind  head  and  nnpe  olive- 
grey,  marked  with  a  few  fpots  of  black;  upper  part  of  the 
back  dull  black;  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  fore- 
part of  the  n?ck,  breaft,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  upper  tail  co- 
-verts,  and  under  the;  wings,  orange -yellow,  brighteib  on  the 
bread  and  tail-coverts;  IcffCT-  wing-coverts  deep  brown;  the 
greater  the  fame,  tipped  with  dirty  yellowiih  white;  quills 
•brown,  bordered  on  both  edges  with  whitifh;  the  two 
midule  tail  feathers  are  olive  and  black  corfufedly  mixed; 
and  the  four  outer  ones  of  a  yellowiih  olive;  legs  and  claws 
bluciOi. 

This  latter  bird  isdefcrlbed  by  Linnsns  wnderthe  fpecific 
name  of  fpur'us.  Dr.  Latham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  minute  dcfcriptton,  obfervts,  that  there 
feems  to  be  much  confufiou  and  uncertainty  between  the 
true  and  baftard  Ealtimores  ami  tiieir  fem.ales;  and  that  at 
lad  they  m.ay  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  fingle  fpe- 
cies;  all  perhaps  referable  to  one  or  other  fcx  of  the  true 
Baltimore,  in  different  ftages  of  life.  See  Spurius 
Oriohis. 

BALTINGLASS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  twenty-five  miles  well  from  Wick- 

BALTISTAN.     See  Little  Thibet. 

BALTRUM,  an  ifland  in  the  German  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Eaft  Friefland,  about  4  miles  long,  and  about  \\ 
fcroad.      N.lat.  53°  47'.   E. long.  6^  56'. 

B.ALTSHIK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
yince  of  Bulgaria,  eighteen  miles  north-ea!l  from  Varna. 

Bx%.LTURTA,  a  fait  lake  of  Afiatic  RufTia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orenburg,  144  miles  S.W.  from  Ufa. 

BALI^AR,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  the  firft  great 
performer  on  the  violin  w-ho  vilited  this  country  from  the 
continent,  whofe  name  appears  in  our  mufical  annals;  and 
the  account,  which  Anthony  Wood  gives  of  this  extraordi- 
iiarv  mulician,  in  his  hfc  written  by  himfcif,  is  fo  charafter- 
illicaliv.  quaint,  minute,  and  amuiing,  that  we  fluill  tranf- 
cribe  it  in  his  own  words  ;  as  it  will  at  once  convey  an  idea 
to  tliC  mulical  r;;ader  of  the  fuperiority  of  Baltzar's  execu- 
tion, and  of  the  Itate  of  mufic  at  Oxford  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  interregnum. 

«  Thon:as  Balt-^ar,"  fays  Ant.  Wood,  "  a  Eubeeker 
born,  and  the  moll  famous  artill  for  the  violin  that  the  world 
had  yet  proiUicc-d,  was  now  (i6j8)  in  Oxon,  and  liiis  day, 
July  24,'  A.W.  was  with  him  and  Mr.  Ed.  Low,  lately  or- 
ganill  of  Ch.  Ch.  at;  the  houfe  of  W.Il.  Elhs.  A.W.  did 
then  and  there,  to  his  very  great  a'tonillimcnt,  h.ar  him 
play  on  t';e  violin.  He  then  faw  him  run  up  his  fingers  to 
the'  end  of  the  finger-board  of  the  vi'.din,  and  run  them 
back  iiifenfibly,  and  all  with  alacrity  aud  in  very  good  tune, 
which  he  nor  any  in  England  faw  the  like  before.  A.  W. 
c.itertaincd  him  a;;d  Mr.  Low  with  what  tlie  houfe  could 
ihen  afford,  and  aftcrwaida  he  invited  them  to  the  tavcrne  ; 
but  they  being  engaged  in  goe  to  other  company,  he  could 
no  more  heare  him  play  or  fee  him  play  at  that  time.  Af- 
terwards he  can;e  to  0:1c  of  the  v.-tekly  n.cetingsot  Mr.  El- 
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lir's  houfe,  and  he  played  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  auditory, 
end  txercifing  his  finger  and  inftrumcnt  feveral  ways  to  tl.e 
utmoll  of  his  power.  Wilfon  (Doftor)  thereupon,  the  pub- 
lic profelTor,  the  greateil  judge  of  mufick  that  ever  was,  did, 
after  hii  l.uiucurfonie  way,  (loop  downs  to  Baltzar's  feet,  to 
fee  w hcther  he  had  a  hud  on,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fee  whether  he 
was  a  devil  or  not,  bccaufe  heaftcd  beyond  the  parts  of  man. 

"  About  this  time  it  wa'i  that  Dr.  John  V.'ilkins,  after, 
wards  bifhop  of  Chcftcr,  and  called  x\\<:  fyirr  I'lfbop,  w ardcn 
of  Wadham,  the  greatift  cnriofo  of  his  time,  invited  bin: 
and  fome  of  the  mulitians  to  his  lodgings  in  that  coll.  pur- 
pofcly  to  have  a  conftrt,  and  to  fee  and  heare  him  play. 
The  inftrumerits  and  books  were  carried  thither,  but  nor.c 
could  be  perfuaded  there  to  play  againfl  him  in  cor.fort  on 
tlie  violin.  At  length  the  company  perceiving  A.W.  (land- 
ing behind  in  a  corner  ncare  the  dore,  they  haled  him  in 
among  them,  and  play,  forfoolh,  he  mull  again.d  hiir. 
Whereupon,  he  being  not  able  to  avoid  it,  he  took  up  a  vio- 
lin, as  poor  IVoylu'  did  againd  Achilles.  He  abalhc!  at 
it,  yet  honcur  he  got  by  pla)ing  with  and  againd  fuch  a 
grand  mader  as  Baltzar  was.  Mr.  Davis  McU  was  accounted 
hitherto  the  bed  for  t!ie  violin  in  England  ;  b»t  after  Balf- 
zar  came  into  England,  and  (hewed  his  mod  wonderful 
parts  on  that  inftrument,  Mell  was  not  fo  admired,  ytt  he 
played  fweeter,  was  a  well-bred  gentleman,  aud  not  given 
to  excefiive  drinking  as  Balt/ar  was." 

At  the  redoration  of  king  Cliarlis  H.  Baltzar  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  majedy's  new  band  of  violins.  His  com- 
positions have  more  force  and  variety  in  the.Ti,  and  confc- 
quently  required  more  hand  to  execute  them,  than  anr  mu- 
lic  then  known  for  h.is  inflrument  ;  as  appears  bv  a  M.S. 
coUeftion  of  liis  pieces,  with  which  we  were  prefenttd  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Montagu  North. 

Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  that  this  ct-lebrated  -violirift  died  in 
July  1663,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifler  belonging  to  St. 
Peter's  church,  at  We.lminder;  and  adds,  that  "  this  per- 
fon  being  much  beloved  by  all  lovers  of  muftck,  bis  com- 
pany v.as  therefore  defired  ;  and  company,  tfpecially  mufi- 
cal company,  deligiiting  in  drinkiiig,  made  h-m  drink  more 
than  ordinary,  vhich  brought  him  tohis^rave."  A.Wood'e 
Life,  p.  1 90. 

BALU,  or  Bauou.     See  B.ilt. 

BALUCLAVO,  or  Jamboi,  a  fea-port  town  of  Crimea, 
on  the  Black  fea,  with  a  fine  harbour;  the  only  ont  on  ihiis 
fea  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  fleet. 

BALVE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany, in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  a  feat  of  a  bailiwick  in  the  duchy  of 
Wcdphalia,  feattd  on  the  Hohn,  i-c  wiles  S.W.  from  Arenf- 
berg,  and  3S  N.E.  fiom  Cologn. 

BALUM.\  Point,  lies  on  the  weft  coad  of  Africa,  to 
the  fouth-eail  from  cape  Roxo.      N.lat-  t2^. 

B.ALUS  Head,  the  nonh-wcd  point  of  the  entrance 
into  Ball.ngi];cKiiigs  bay,  on  tlie  foulh-v^e-d  coad  of  Lt- 
land. 

B-'^LUZE,  STErnrs',  in  Blogr,ifhy,  was ^omat  TulKs 
in  1631,  and  as  he  advaiiced  in  yiars,  diretlcd  his  particular 
attention  to  maivufcripts,  and  to  r.cw  edition;  of  hooks,  upon 
which  he  bedov.ed  much  ttitical  (l^'ill  and  ernditioc.  Hi« 
principal  objitt,  liov.vcr,  wss  ecclcfiaftical  hifloty;  and  i» 
this  dep;ir;ineiit,  fuch  works  r.sthe  live*  and  letters  of  popes, 
and  other  tininent  crciefiaUics,  hiftories  of  councils,  and 
homilies.  In  1656  l.e  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbrdiop  of  Toulcufe,  and  he  >va5,  after  his  dcaih,  libra- 
rian to  ihr  fdCicus  Colbert.  The  king  created  in  his  favour 
a  chair  of  cr.iion  law  ii.  the  rcyJ  college,  appointed  him  'n- 
fpeflor  of  the  college,  and  granted  him  a  penfion.  Hi» 
"  Ger.ealf^g-cal  !I;1lo;y  »t  the  Houfe  of  A\ivergnc,"  w:it- 
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ten  at  tlie  inftipfation  of  cardinal  Bouillcn,  gave  fuch  offence 
to  the  court,  that  the  work  was  fuppreffed  by  order  of  the 
parHament  of  Paris,  and  the  author  deprived  of  his  places 
and  penfion,  and  fcnt  into  exile;  nor  was  he  ri^called  to  Paris 
till  after  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  old  age,  he  amufcd  him- 
felf  in  writing  the  hillory  of  his  native  place,  under  the 
title  of  "  Hiltoria  Tiitellenfis,"  printed  in  1717,  at  Paris, 
in  4to.  He  died  in  I  7 18,  much  regretted  by  his  friends  on 
account  of  his  amiable,  obliging,  and  communicative  difpo- 
fition;  and  honoured  amongtl  the  learned  for  his  extenllve 
acquaintance  with  books  and  manufcripts.     Gen.  Di£t. 

BALZAC,  JoHs  Lewis  Guez  de,  was  the  fon  of  a 
gentleman,  wliofe  name  was  William  Guez,  of  Languedoc, 
and  born  at  Angouleine  in  1595,  or  1596.  In  his  youth, 
he  attached  himlclf  to  cardinal  de  la  Valette,  who  for  two 
years  employed  him  as  his  agent  at  Rome.  On  his  return, 
he  was  introduced  to  court,  and  much  admired.  By  the 
favour  of  cardinal  Richelieu  he  obtained  a  penlion,  together 
with  the  brevets  of  couufellor  of  Ibite,  and  royal  hil'iorio- 
grapher.  His  "Letters,"  firil  publilhed  in  1624,  ella- 
bliflied  his  reputation  in  early  hfe,  and  were  long  regarded 
as  perfeft  models  in  that  kind  of  compofuion.  "  With  much 
fine  f;ntiment  and  beauty  of  language,  they  are,  however, 
ftudied,  pompous,  and  iutlated."  With  regard  to  (lyle  and 
manner,  they  form  a  contrail  to  the  cafe  and  fprightlincfs  i>f 
Voiture,  though  Balzac  excells  in  refpctt  to  weight  ot  mat- 
ter. Such  was  tliis  epiftolary  writer's  reputation,  thatthofe 
who  were  defuous  of  being  thought  "  bel  efprits"  in  France, 
wilhed  to  engage  B;ilzac  m  a  correfpondence,  that  they  might 
be  in  pofTelTion  of  one  of  his  letters.  His  ftyle  became  the 
fubjeci  of  criticifm  ;  and  even  the  morality  of  his  writings 
wa«  abufed,  without  fufficient  reafou.  Difgufted  by  this 
treatment,  he  retired  to  his  eilate  at  Balzac,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Charente,  near  Angouleme  ;  and  there  employed  his 
time  in  ftudy  and  compolition,  and  in  correfpondence  with 
his  friends,  among  whom  were  fomc  of  tlic  moll  learned  and 
eminent  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  deemed  a  good  claf- 
fical  fcholar ;  and  he  wrote  Latin  with  eale  and  elegance; 
and  his  converfation  was  unaftccltd  and  agreeable.  His  ge- 
neral charafter  was  that  of  a  good  man,  and  a  devout  cha- 
ritable chriilian.  He  fct  apart,  even  in  his  life-time,  eight 
thoufand  crowns  of  his  eftate,  to  be  dillributed  to  pious 
ufes.  He  built  two  chambers  in  the  convent  of  capuchins 
at  Angouleme,  where  he  often  refided  ;  and  at  his  death,  he 
bequeathed  12,000  livres  to  this  hoipital,  and  he  left  an 
eftate  of  £00  francs  per  annum,  to  -be  appropriated  every 
two  years  as  a  prize  to  him  who,  in  the  judgmeiit  of  the 
French  academy,  of  which  he  was  a  men-.ber,  (hould  write 
the  bed  difcourlcs  upon  a  fubjeft  of  religion.  He  died  in 
1654,  and  was  buried,  accorduig  to  his  own  order,  "  at  the 
feet  of  the  poor  interred"  in  the  hofpital  at  Angouleme. 
"  The  French  language  (lays  Voltaire,  age  of  Louis  XIV.) 
is  under  very  great  obligations  to  Balzac.  He  firft  gave 
number  and  harmony  to  its  profe."  In  early  life  he  feems 
to  have  been  unduly  admired,  and  afterwards  he  iunk  into 
unmerited  degradation  and  iiegltcl.  plis  principal  works  are 
his  "Letters,"  printed  at  different  times;  "  Le  Prince  ;" 
•Le  Socrate  Cliriilien  ;"  "  L'Ariilippe;"  "  Entretieus  ;" 
"  Latin  verfcs,"  in  three  books,  of  which  his  "  Ainyr.tas," 
and  "  Chrill  viftorious,"  are  moll  elleemed.  All  thefe  have 
been  collefted  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  were  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  1665.     Gen.  Did.    Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

BAMBA,  in  Geography,  the  lai'gell  and  richeft  province 
or  duchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  Africa,  fiiuate  be- 
between  the  rivers  Ambrifi  and  Loze ;  the  lall  of  wliich 
parts  it  from  the  mnrquifate  of  Pemba  c:i  the  eaft,  and  the 
Ambrifi  from  the  county  of  Songo  on  the  north.     Along 
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the  fea-coafts  it  extends  ftill  farther  northward  to  the  nvef 
Lelunda,  and  on  the  fouth  to  that  of  Danda,  which  feparates 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Angola.  The  governors  of  this 
province  bear  the  title  of  dukes,  and  are  always  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  being  as  de/potic  and  arbitrary  as  if  they 
were  really  kings.  The  toil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  neceffarics  of  life  in  great  abundance,  if  it 
were  duly  cultivated.  The  fea-coalls  produce  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fait,  which  forms  a  confidcrable  article  of  exportation. 
The  fiflicry  of  the  Zimbis,  whofe  (litl!  is  the  current  coin  in 
tliis  and  the  two  neighbouring  .kingdoms,  furuilhes  alfo  a 
valuable  fource  of  revenue.  Sevei-al  authors  have  added  a 
third  kind  of  treaUire  in  this  province,  viz.  the  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  quickfilvcr,  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  which  are 
found  in  the  mountainous  pnits  ;  but  the  richnefs,  and  even 
the  reality  of  thefe  mines,  have  been  quellioned  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  iron  inines  arc  only  aliov.'ed  to  be  ufed,  and 
that  there  are  fevere  laws  againll  meddling  with  any  of  the 
reft.  The  interior  of  the  country  lurnillus  elephants.  Hags, 
buffalos,  tigers,  civets,  and  parroquets  ;  and  here  is  a  t;ou- 
liderable  tralBc  ol  flaves.  The  people  are  numerous,  llrong, 
and  warlike.  In  this  province  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
which  is  large  and  populous,  ditlant  about  feventy  leagues 
from  the  fea,  arid  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Poilui^utfe. 

Bamb.i,  a  collection  of  villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Dem- 
bea,  in  Abyffinia,  near  the  weltern  bank  of  the  lake  Tzana, 
or  Uembea.     N.  lat.  12°  n'.  E.  long.  37°. 

BAM  BALA,  in  Anaent  Geography,  a  maritime  town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

BAMBAMARCA,  in  G'cography,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  jurifdiilion  of  Patas,  or  Caxamar- 
quilla. 

BAMBAN,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  feated  on  the 
Nile,  about  forty-two  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Elneh.     N.  lat.  24° 

2(7. 

BAMBARA,  an  extenfive  kingdom  of  Weftern  Africa, 
bounded  by  the  Moorilh  kingdom  of  Bteroo  to  tlie  north, 
and  Mafina,  a  Foulah  Hate  fouth  of  Beeroo,  by  the  dillricls 
of  Gotto,  Baedoo,  a:;d  Marciana,  and  Nigritia  or  Soudan, 
to  the  call,  by  Kong  to  the  fouth,  and  by  Ludamar  and 
Kaarta  to  the  well.  The  courfe  of  the  river  Jolibah,  or 
Nic;cr,  lies  through  this  country  ;  and  its  capital  is  Sego, 
feated  on  thi.s  river,  in  N.  Lit.  14"  10'  30".  and  W.  long.  2° 
1'.  The  language  ol  Bambara  was  found  by  Mr.  Park,  in 
his  travels  through  this  country,  to  be  a  fort  of  corrupted 
Mandingo  ;  and  from  Manfong,  the  king,  who  reiided  in 
this  city,  he  received  tokens  of  favour,  though  from  motives 
of  prudence  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  loyal  prefence, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Sego.  This  benevolent  prince, 
in  fpite  of  the  jealous  machinations  of  the  Moorifli  inhabit- 
ants, thought  a  llrauger  in  dillrefs  a  proper  object  of  cora- 
paffion  and  relief;  and  probably  difmifTtd  lum  under  an  ap- 
prehenfion  that  he  mi;,;ht  not  be  able  to  afford  him  tffeftual 
proteilion  againil  their  blind  and  inveterate  mahce.  This 
country  is  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated ;  and  at  Kabba, 
which  Mr.  Park  vifitcd,  and  which  is  lituated  at  a  (mall 
diftance  from  Sego,  it  bore,  according  to  this  traveller,  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  centre  of  England,  than  to  what 
he  fliould  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  middle  of  Africa. 
The  (hea-trees  (lee  Skea),  from  which  the  inhabitants  pre- 
pare tlieir  vegetable  butter,  conilituting  a  main  article  of 
their  inland  commerce,  abound  in  this  part  of  Bambara. 
V/hilll  Mr.  Park  travelled  through  this  country,  he  was 
much  incommoded  by  the  tropical  rains;  and  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  daily  fupport  to  the  dooty  or  chief  man  in 
the  fevcral  towns  through  which  he  paffed.  This  officer 
feems  to   poffefs   the   authority  of  mayor  in  the   corporate 
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towns  of  Enj^land  ;  and  it  reflefta  great  honour  on  the  po- 
lice of  the  African  kingdoms,  or  on  the  benevolent  manners 
of  the  natives,  that  it  is  coiifKl-.red  as  one  part  of  the 
dooty's  province  to  beftow  fi'od  on  the  indioent  tra- 
veller. "  To  liiflcr  the  king's  iVianjjer  to  depart  huncrry," 
as  they  exprefs  themftlves,  is  an  offence  of  a  very  heinous 
naitnc.     See  Africa,  arid  Si  go. 

BAMBELE  {ghue  Lar.lik),  in  Ichthyology,  the  name 
of  cyp/inus phoxir.us,   Gmcl.   in  Gcfiicr's  Tliierb. 

BAMBERG,  in  Geop-aphy,  a  principr.Hty  and  biftiopric 
of  Germany,  m  the  circle  of  Frai'conia,  u  bonnded  o-.!  the 
north  by  the  principality  of  Cohiirj;  and  tlie  Vogtland,  on 
the  eail  by  Branaenb.irg'-Barj'euth  and  the  cllates  of  Nurem- 
berg, on  the  fonth  by  the  eihites  of  Nuremberg  and  the 
principality  ot  Schwartze.nberg,  and  on  the  well  by  the 
biP.iopric  of  Wiirtzburg.  It  is  about  llxty  nii'es  long,  and 
forty  broad;  the  foil  is  !;ood,  and  produces  all  forts  ot  ;rrain, 
fruit,  and  wine  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  are  fnch 
numbers  of  laurel,  fig,  lemon,  ai:d  orange  trees,  that  this 
fpot  is  generally  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
alfo  rear  a  confiderable  nnmbcr  of  cattle.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Mayn,  the  Rotach,  the  Itz,  and  tlie  Regnitz. 
It  coiitains  eighteen  cities  ar.d  fifteen  market-towns.  At 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  bifhop,  vvhoft  revenue  is  about 
yco^oco  florins,  takes  the  fourth  place  in  the  council  of 
fpiritual  princes.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  military  confifts  of  one  company  of  loo  men,  and  50 
hufTars. 

Bamberg,  thecapitalcf  the  above  bifnopric,  is  faid  tohave 
derived  its  n?.me  Irnm  Baba,  fifler  to  the  empirr.r  Henrv  I. 
and  is  pleaiantly  lituated  on  the  river  Regniiz,  in  the  midil 
of  a  fruitful  countn,-.  It  was  f.jrmerly  an  imperial  city,  but 
is  now  fuhjcCt  to  its  bifiiop.  The  town  is  large  and  populous ; 
and  being  lituated  in  the  centre  of  G--rmany,  contiguous  to 
feven  or  eight  different  ftates,  it  is  a  very  great  thoroughfare. 
The  rtreets  are  wide,  and  the  buildings  neat  and  regular. 
It  has  no  fortifications,  but  lies  open,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a  large  village.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  moil  mag- 
nificent in  the  empire.  The  chapter  is  compofcd  ol  twenty 
capitular  canons,  and  fifteen  domiciled.  The  biihopric  was 
founded  bv  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in  liofi.  Among 
other  curiofities  depofited  in  the  treafury  of  this  church, 
are  the  imperial  crown  of  Henry  II.,  coiifiiling  of  fix 
plates  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  Hones,  and  another  of 
his  emprefs,  compofcd  of  two  circles  of  gold  richly  fet  with 
pearls  and  jewels;  and  alfo  a  folio  MS.  of  the  four  gofptls 
in  Latin,  upon  fine  vellum,  in  a  neat  Roman  charafter,  with 
Gothic  letters  interfperfed,  and  very  beautiful  miniatures; 
tl-.e  binding  is  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  (lones. 
There  is  another  Latin  MS.  in  folio,  of  the  four  gofpcls, 
with  a  commentary  by  St.  Jerome,  and  fine  miniatures;  and 
a  third  in  Gothic  letters,  with  a  binding  of  very  great  value; 
all  of  which  were  prefented  to  this  church  by  Henry  II. 
In  this  city  there  are  feveral  convents  of  men  and  women, 
two  palaces,  and  an  univeriity,  founded  in  15S5.  The 
bifliop  is  abfolute  fovereign  of  lliis  town  and  dillrift,  and 
has  feveral  caftlcs  and  royalties  in  Carinthia  and  other  parts 
of  Germany.  He  holds  immediately  under  the  fee  of  Rome ; 
and  he  is  joint  direaor  of  the  circle  of  Franconia  with  the 
marquis  of  Culembach.  The  benefices  in  this  blthopric  and 
that  of  Wurtzburg  are  reckoned  the  bell  in  Germany. 
Within  nine  miles  of  Bamberg,  at  a  place  called  Pom- 
mersfelden,  there  is  a  beautiful  palace  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Schonborn,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  beft   in   Germany.     N.  lat.  49"  51'.     E.  long. 

10°  so'.  .      u      ■    1      r 

Bahserg,  New,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ot 
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the  Lower  Rhine,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mentz,  and 
eight  fotith  of  Blngen. 

B.A.MBINI,  in  Biography,  a  fpirited  Italian  compofer, 
who  arrivtd  at  Paris  during  infancy,  with  the  company  of 
hurl-  tta  fingers  who  firll  performed  in  that  capital  the  Ser-va 
Pailrona  of  Pcrgolifi,  which  gave  birth  to  RoulTcau's  admir- 
able "  Lettre  fur  la  M-ifique  Frangoifc,"  and  raifed  a  party 
for  Italian  inufic,  which  has  incrcafcd  ever  fince.  Bambini 
was  the  child,  whofe  judicious  accompaniment  of  the  bur- 
letta  fingers  on  the  ii^rpfichord,  Ro^ffcau  in  his  letter  has 
fo  well  detcribtd,  and  recommended  to  clumfy  thorough- 
bafe  players,  who  let  nothing  eife  be  heard  but  the  clattering 
ot  their  chords.  This  letter,  for  which  RoufTcau  was  burnt 
in  efngy  at  the  opera-houfe  door  at  Paris,  has  never  yet  been 
forgiven,  even  by  thofe  who  prttend  to  admire  no  vocal 
mufic  but  Itahan,  or  German  on  that  model.  See  Accom- 
paniment. 

B  A  MB  LA,  ill  Ormtholngy,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus  that, 
inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  ab'  ut  the  fize  of  the  common  or 
domellic  fparrow.  It  is  fpotted  ;  above  rufous  brown  ;  be- 
neath cinereous  ;  wings  black,  with  a  tranfverfe  white  band. 
Tins  is  the  llackwinzcd  thrufh  of  Latham,  and  Imnlla  of 
BufTon.  •^  -^ 

BAMBO,  in  Commerce,  an  Eaft  India  meafure,  contain- 
ing five  Enjhfli  pints. 

BAMBOCCIO,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  painter  of 
ccnverlations,  landfcapes,  cattle,  &c.  was  born  at  Laeren, 
near  Narden,  in  1613  ;  and  for  his  real  name  of  Peter  Van 
Laer,  tliey  firbllituted  in  Italy  that  of  Bamboccio,  from  his 
uncomir.on  figure,  the  lower  part  of  his  body  being  one- 
third  part  larijer  than  the  upper,  and  his  neck  fo  (hort  that 
it  was  buried  between  his  (boulders.  His  genius,  however, 
was  very  great  ;  and  h.is  tafte  extended  to  ever)-  part  of 
painting.  He  rcfidcd  at  Rome  for  16  years,  and  availed 
himfelf  cf  the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  that  city 
afforded  him.  His  llyle  of  painting  is  fweet  and  true,  and 
his  touch  delicate,  with  great  tranfparency  of  colouring. 
His  figures  are  well  proportioned  and  correftly  defigned  ; 
and  though  his  fnbjcds  are  deduced  from  the  lower  kind  of 
nature,  fuch  as  plunderings.  playing  at  bowls,  inns,  farriers' 
(hops,  xattle,  or  converfations,  his  defigns  and  execution 
were  fo  excellent,  that  his  manner  was  adopted  by  many  of 
the  Italian  painters  of  his  time  ;  and  he  has  been  juftly 
ranked  in  the  firll  cLifs  of  eminent  mailers.  His  hand  was 
as  quick  as  his  imagination,  fo  that  he  fcldom  made  (ketches 
or  deligns  ;  but  having  marked  the  lubjeft  with  a  crayon  on 
the  canvas,  he  immediately  finiflied  it.  He  poirefled  an 
allonilhing  memory,  and  the  idea  of  any  objects  which  he 
faw  was  lo  ilrongly  impreifed  on  his  mmd,  that  he  could  re- 
preftnt  them  witli  as  much  truth  as  if  they  w^re  placed  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  clofe  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  an 
allhmatic  complaint ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  order  to  termi- 
nate his  mifery,  he  threw  himfelf  into  a  canal,  and  was 
drowned,  A.  D.  1673.     Pilkington. 

BAMBOO,  in  Botany.     See  Arundo,  and  Nastus. 

Bamboo /Alto,  a  Cliinefe  invention,  by  which  a  ptrfon, 
who  cannot  fwim,  may  eafily  keep  himfelf  above  water. 
Four  bamboos,  two  before  and  two  behind  their  bodies,  are 
placed  horizontally,  and  projecl  about  twenty-eight  inches^ 
They  are  crolTcd  on  each  fide  by  two  others,  and  the  whole 
properly  fecured,  leaving  a  fpace  for  their  body  ;  it  is  put 
over  their  heads,  and  tied  fecure  in  two  minutes. 

BAMBOROUGFI,  in  Geography,  a  village  of  England,, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  near  the  coall  of  the 
German  ocean,  with  a  calUe  faid  to  be  built  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  548.  This  callle  with 
the  ellate  was  purchufed  by  Cicw,  bilhop  of  Durham,   and 
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left  to  charitable  ufes.  One  of  tlie  tvufteJS,  Dr.  Slin-pi 
prebendary  of  Durham,  rcfidcd  in  this  calUe,  and  appro- 
priated a  part  of  it  to  the  accommodation  of  (hipwrecked 
mariners,  and  to  the  purpoles  ol  a  granary,  which  fcrvcd 
for  the  fupply  of  the  poor  with  corn,  in  dear  feafoiis,  at  a 
low  price.  A  patmle  was  kept  every  flormy  ni.;ht  throngli 
the  whole  extent  of  tlie  manor,  which  was  tight  miles,  tor 
the  fuccour  of  the  diftrcircd  ;  and  by  the  mode  of  firing  a 
cannon  from  the  caille,  the  place  where  any  difaftroiis  acci- 
dent occurred  was  pointed  out,  and  dire&ions  given  for  the 
neighbouring  people  to  alTord  afiiftance.  This  village  is 
four  miles  call  from  Belford,  and  324  north  of  London. 

BAMBOTHUM,  in  Ancient  Geo;;iraphy,  a  river  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Lower  I^ibya,  ft.om  wliicli  extended  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains as  far  a-^  mount  Tlicon  Ocherna.      Pliny. 

BAMBOUK,  in  Geogniphy,  a  kingdom  of  v,-e(l:ern  Africa, 
ikuate  l.-etwern  the  riveis  Eating  and  Faleme,  which,  by  theii- 
junction  with  the  Kokoro  and  other  ftreams,  form  the  river  Se- 
negal ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kajaaga  and  Kafioon, 
on  the  call  by  the  rivers  Bafing  and  Brooko,  on  the  fouth 
by  Konkodoo  or  Concoudou,  and  Satadoo,  and  on  the  well 
by  the  river  Faleme  and  Bondou.  The  town  of  Bambouk  is 
fcatcd  on  a  ilream  v.hich  joins  the  river  Faleme,  and  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Rennell's  map,  in  about  N.  lat.  13°  24'.  W.  long. 
y°  10'.  This  country,  according  to  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  African  affociation,  io  inhabittd  by  a  nation 
whofe  woolly  hair  and  lable  complexion  denote  them  to  be  of 
the  negro  race  ;  but  their  charr.fter  feems  to  vary  in  propor- 
tion as  the  country  rifcs  from  thi  plains  of  its  vvellern  diviiion 
to  the  highlands  of  the  eaft.  The  inhabitants  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  fcfls  or  parties  like  the  people  of  "Woolli  and 
Bondou,  by  the  different  tenets  of  Mahometans  and  Deifts  ; 
they  are  equally  at  peace  vvitli  one  another,  and  mutually 
tolerate  the  opinions  they  refpeftivcly  condemn.  Their 
chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  paflurage  ;  but  they 
have  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  manufafturcs,  that 
they  are  able  to  fir.elt  iron,  and  to  furnifh  themfelves  with 
the  feveral  inftrumcnts  of  huitbandry  and  war.  Their  pro- 
cefs  for  weaving  cotton  cloth,  the  habit  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  is  difficult  and  laborious.  Their  common  vegetable 
food  appears  to  confilt  of  rice,  and  their  ar.imal  diet  of 
beef  or  mutton  ;  a  liquor  prepared  from  fermented  ho- 
ney fupplies  the  want  of  wine,  and  furnifhes  the  means  of 
thofe  feftive  entertainments  that  conftitute  the  luxury  of 
the  court  of  Bambouk.  The  kmg  of  Bambouk  gave  to 
major  Houghton  a  friendly  reception  at  Fcrbanne,  where 
lie  refidcd  ;  but  the  major  did  not  long  furvive  this  vifit. 
The  mountains  of  Konkodoo,  characleriftically  fo  called 
hecaufe  it  is  the  "  country  of  mountains,"  extend  through 
Bambouk  and  Kaflbn,  and  are  produftive  in  gold.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  African  Aflociation,  by  major  RenncU,  1798. 
BAMBRIDGE,  or  Baikbridge,  Chnjlopher,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  Englifh  divine,  was  a  native  of  Hilton,  near 
Appleby,  in  Weilmorcland,  and  a  lludent  in  Qiieen's  col- 
lege, Oxford.  By  a  rapid  progrefs  he  was  advanced,  in 
1507,  to  the  fee  of  Durham  ;  and  in  the  next  year, 
to  the  archbifhopric  of  York.  Under  Henry  VIL  he 
regained  that  royal  favour,  which  had  been  interrupted 
in  the  rtign  of  Richard  III.;  was  made  almoner  to  that 
prince,  and  omphiytd  by  him  in  feveral  foreign  embaflies. 
In  the  r<<ign  of  Henry  VHL  he  was  engaged  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  pope  Juhus  H.  under  a  pretence  of  rcftoring 
peace  to  Europe,  but  in  reality  to  excite  the  pope's  enmity 
agaiiift  the  king  of  France.  Bambridgc,  attentive  to  his 
own  intereft,  cont<iv<;d  fo  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
pope,  as  to  obtain  a  cardinal's  hat  and  an  informal  prece- 
dency in  the  conclave.    He  was  alfo  appointed  legate  ©f  the 
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ecclefiaRica!  army,  which  was  then  bcfie^(n;r  Baftia.  Upon 
liis  return  home,  he  manifcfted  his  gratitude  to  the  pope 
by  inducing  liis  royal  mafter  to  enter  into  an  imnccellary 
war  in  his  defence.  Ambition  feems  to  have  been  the  rul- 
ing principle  of  Bam.bridge  \  of  his  learning  no  evidence  re- 
mains J  and  aa  to  his  temper,  tio  favourable  opinion  can  be 
entertained  of  it  if  we  advert  to  tlie  tragical  incident  that 
clofed  his  life.  Iiifiamed  with  refentment  againft  Renaud 
of  Modena,  his  major-domo,  he  fell  upon  him  with  fury 
and  heat  him  ;  and  the  enraged  domellic  r-vcnged  himfelf 
for  the  infult  and  abufe,  by  adminiilcring  to  his  maflcr  a  dofc 
of  poifon.  This  happened  at  Rome,  on  ihj  14th  of  July 
151.)..     Biog.  Brit- 

BAMBUKALAISI,  in  Gnyraphy,  a  town  of  Aliatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  NatoUa,  twelve  miles  nortii  of 
Degnizlu. 

FjAMBU.'^.A,  in  Botany,  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  607.  Clafs, 
hcxiinHria  7iwt'0^ynia.  Gen.  Char.  CrJ.  none,  except  glume- 
like brades  fcattered,  often  three  under  each  fpikclct,  ob- 
long, pointed,  concave,  keeled,  unequal,  fliorter  than  the 
llofcul".-.,  two  oppofite,  the  tliird  leaning  on  the  flat  fide  of 
the  fpikelet ;  fpikelets  lanceolate,  dlltichous,  compreffed, 
fharp,  nearly  hve-flowered.  Cor.  glume  two-valved  ;  valve 
inferior,  oblong,  veiitricofe,  acuminate,  towards  the  tip 
keeled  and  ftreaked  ;  interior  lanceolate,  flat,  with  eompli- 
catcd  margins,  ciliate,  a  little  longer  than  the  inferior,  and 
projecting  from  it ;  nettary  two-leaved,  fiat  at  the  anterior 
fide  of  the  germ ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  bearded  at  the 
tip,  membranoi:s.  Sf/i?n.  filaments  fix,  capillary,  almoft 
the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  parallclopiped,  two  cleft 
at  the  bafe.  Pi/l.  germ  oblong  ;  ftyle  capillary,  two  cleft ; 
ftigmas  feathery.  Per.  none;  corolla  c!«eiiihes  the  feed, 
gapes?  lets  it  fall?  feed  fingle,  oblorg.  Oif.  The  fuperior 
flolcules  in  feveral  fpikelets  examined  by  Schrtbtr  u-ere 
merely  male  ;  he  therefore  fays,  "  ough.t  not  this  genus  to 
be  transferred  to  polygamiaV  For  the  reft  lee  Arund9 
Bambos,  and  Nastus.  Gmelin  has  made  two  genera  of 
this,  under  Bambus,  and  Nallus. 

BAMBYCE,  in  ylncicnl  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
AfTyria,  beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  called  alio,  according  to 
Strabo,   EdelTa,  and  Hierapolis. 

BAMFF,  or  Bankf,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  BanfT- 
(hire,  in  I^cotland,  ftands  on  a  gentle  declivity  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deveron,  a  confiderable  dream  which  has  its  fource  among 
the  mountains  of  Abcrdeenflnre,  and  after  winding  through 
narrow  vallies  and  well  cultivated  plains,  falli  into  the 
Moray  frith,  a  little  below  this  ancient  burgh.  The  earlieft 
authentic  document  we  meet  with  relating  to  this  town 
ftates,  that  Robert  H.  by  virtue  of  charter,  dated  Oflober 
7,  1372,  confen-ed  on  it  all  the  immunities  ai.d  piivileges 
of  a  royal  burgh  ;  which  were  afterwards  conlirmed  by 
James  VI.  and  further  by  his  grandfon  Charles  II.  Soon 
after  the  union  ol  South  and  North  Britain,  tijis  burgh,  in 
common  with  many  others,  loll  much  ot  its  political  im- 
portance ;  as  by  that  event  it  was  united  witli  Inverary, 
Cullen,  Elgin,  and  Kintore,  which  return  but  one  repie- 
fentative  to  parliament.  Agreeable  to  the  Sett,  or  niuuicipal 
government  of  BamfT,  two  thirds  of  its  magiftrates  are  re- 
elefted  annually.  Duff-houfe,  the  family  rtfidenee  of  the 
earl  of  F'ife,  together  with  the  pleafure  grounds  and  planta- 
tions around  that  truly  magnificent  nianfion  ;  the  harbour 
which  is  defended  by  a  battery,  and  the  (hipping  ;  the  plain 
fubftantial  bridge  ot  ieven  arches  over  the  fmooth  winding 
Deveron  ;  the  caille  of  Bamft  belonging  to  the  carl  of 
Finlater ;  the  town  houfc  and  priion,  including  its  hand- 
fome  fpire  ;  the  parilh  church,  an  elegant  and  newly  bnilt 
llructure  ;  are  ftriking  and  interefting  objefts,  with   refpcdt 
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t»tIiegetMral-  apfiearjncc  and  co'nin?i'c'aI  eoiiftqiienee  of 
tliiu  flourifhing  fea-port  town.  The  indullry  of  its  inhabit, 
taats  is  fafficiei.tly  manifcil  in  thcii-  viirlt>ui  employments ; 
and  tliofe  of  condition  fct  a  landable  example  in  the  improve- 
ments carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  fo  that  in  all 
likchhood  Bamff  bids  fair  to  accumulate  wealth  under  cii- 
cnmlUnce?  favourable  to  the  fpirited  exertions  of  ih.jfe  en. 
gaged  in  commerce  and  trade.  The  fahnon-tiniery  extends 
about  four  miles  on  the  Dcveroii.  It  bclonjjs  to  the  carl  of 
Fife  ;  and  it  yields  him  a  yearly  rent  of  1250I.  The  right 
of  this  property,  together  with  fonw  land,  wa«,  in  A.  IX 
1470,  by  real'ou  of  the  poverty  of  the  burghers  of  Bamfi", 
alienated  to  perpetuity  for  a  fmall  annual  fueduty  or 
fine  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  parilb  church  and  pri- 
fon  in  proper  repair.  Before  the  reformation,  there  was  a 
convent  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  belonged  to 
the  order  of  Carmelites,  or  white  friars  ;  its  houfe  and  lands 
were  annexed  to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen,  in  A.D.  1617  ; 
and  in  the  year  1752,  thefc  were  purchaftd  by  the  pixfent 
earl  of  Fife.  The  ccclcfiaftics,  both  epifcopal  and  })reft)y- 
terian,  are  on  the  bell  terms  with  each  other.  The  former 
are  under  the  jurildiclion  of  the  bifiiop  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the 
latter  is  under  the  preibytery  of  ForJyce.  The  unfortunate 
James  Sharp,  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  arch-cpifco- 
pal  fee  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  caftlc  of  BamfF,  in 
May  1613. 

The  parilh  of  Bamff  is  about  fix  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth  ;  its  furface  is  beautifully  diverfified,  and  the  foil 
is  generally  good,  though  of  different  qualities.  The  greater 
part  is  kept  in  pafturage,  on  which  a  number  of  black  cat- 
tle are  annually  reared.  Population  of  th?  town  in  180c, 
3571.  Bamff  is  about  165  miles  noil Iv  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  Duff-houfe,  the  magn'Hcent  man- 
fion  of  the  earl  of  Fife.  This  was  built  after  the  defigns 
of  the  late  Mr.  Adam.  It  is  enriched  with  Huted  columns, 
fcidptured  cornices,  and  ftatucs,  vafes,  &c.  wh'ch  give  pe- 
culiar elegance  to  its  external  appearance.  The  internal  is 
fplendidly  furniffitd,  contains  a  large,  well-feleAed  hhrary, 
and  many  valusble  paintings,  Sec.  Cordiner's  Antiquities 
acid  Scenery  of  Scotland. 

BAMFFSHIRE  gives  name  to  one  of  the  counties  in 
Scotland  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  frith,  on 
the  well  by  the  counties  of  Moray  and"  Invtrnefs,  and  on 
the  fouth  and  eail  by  Abcrdeenfhire.  It  extends  about  36 
miles  in  its  longed  diameter  nortli  and  fouth  ;  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  16  miles.  Within  its  boundaries  arc 
included  twenty-four  parilhes,  and  two  royal  boroughs. 
The  furface  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  well-watered  with  rivers,  and  ornamented  with 
feveral  feats  and  their  annexed  plantations.  The  principal 
of  thefe  belong  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  earl  of  Findlateiv 
earl  of  Fife,  a^id  lord  Bar.iff.  Part  of  the  county  is  moun- 
tainous ;  but  the  lower  lands,  and  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  arc  in  high  cultivation.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Spey,  which  partly  divides  this  county  from.  Moray  (hire  ; 
thcDcveron,  which  feparates  it  from  Abcrdeenfhire;  the 
Ida,  Conglas,  Avon,  and  Fiddich.  Some  valuable  mine- 
rals are  found  in  this  county  ;  and  grcar  qiiantities  of  hones 
and  whetllonts  are  obtained  from  a  hill  in  the  dilliiA  of 
Balvenie.  Several  mountains  are  noted  for  their  elevated 
fuminits.  Of  thefe  Cairngorum,  about  4050  feet  in  height, 
is  the  chief,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  highcll  of  the 
Grampian  hills.  That  of  Belrinnes  runs  t^  th.e  htight  of 
2690  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fta,  and  Knock-hill  is  cfti- 
inated  at  25CO  feet.  At  Portfoy,  near  the  north  coaft,  is 
.T  ftratum  of  ferprntine,  called  Portfoy  marble,  alfo  a  fpe- 
cies  of  granite,  which  when  poliihed  exhibits  various  figures 
r.Td  cliaratitrs,  fi?s\r  of  thcra  refexnbling  thofe  of  the  Arabic 
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und  Hebrew  alphabet.  A  great  nutr.bcr  of  tutrtili  are  feai, 
tcre<i  over  the  hilU  near  the  coaft  ;  and  feme  druidical  arti- 
quiiies  arc  in  this  diftridl.  The  population  of  this  county, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  report  in  i3co,  was  35,60". 
BAMIAX,  or  B.\MIYAN,  acity  which  fomc  have  referred 
to  Khorafan,  1:1  Perfia  ;  and  others,  with  greater  propriety,  f* 
that  part  of  Independent  Tartary,  called  great  Ijucharia, 
near  its  foutheni  linut,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caiicafu«,  or 
near  that  part  of  thi'.  range  of  mountains  called  Paropa- 
mifu«,  and  Hindoo  Khoo,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient 
Alexandria.  Bamian  belijngs  to  the  fame  portion  of  Bucha- 
ria  which  includes  Gaur,  and  lies  between  this  province  and 
Cabul.  It  is  eighty-eight  geographical  miles  from  Ghizni. 
N.  lat.  34°  30'.  E.  long.  67".  It  gives  name  to  a  diltrict 
that  extends  from  Balk  towards  the  eaft,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Cabul.  This  famous  city,  denomiHatrd  the  Thebes  of  the 
eail,  is  fituated  on  the  road  between  Bsiiilae,  or  Balk,  and 
Cabul  ;  and  they  reckon  eight  tnanzils,  or  days'  joumev, 
from  Cabul  to  liamian.  Like  Thebes  in  Egypt,  it  is  en- 
tirely cut  out  of  an  infulated  mountain,  and  the  valley  round 
it  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  Tagavi  of 
Bamlyan  ;  Tagavi  being  fynonyinous  with  Purganah  or 
dillrift.  Nearly  to  the  fonth  arc  the  ruins  of  feveral  build- 
ings of  mafonry  round  a  fmall  conical  hill  ;  on  the  fummit 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  its  ancient, 
kings.  A  rivulet,  rifing  in  the  adjacent  hills,  goes  through 
the  ruins  of  Ghulguleh  and  the  Tagavi  of  Bamiyan,  and 
falls  into  a  fmall  lake,  from  which  iffue  fotir  rivers,  the 
Plirmend,  the  LandJii-Sindh,  the  rivers  of  Bahlac,  and  of 
Condur.  The  city  of  Bamiyan  confills  of  a  great  number 
of  apartments  and  rcceffcs,  cut  out  of  the  rock;  foaie  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dimenfions,  are 
fuppo'.ed  to  have  been  temples.  Some  of  them  arc  adorned 
with  niches  and  carved  work  ;  and  there  are  fome  remains 
of  figures,  in  relievo,  which  have  been  deilroycd  or  disfigured 
by  the  Muffulmans.  Some  remains  of  paintings  on  the  walU 
arc  dill  to  be  feen  ;  but  the  fmoke  has  almoft  obliterated 
them.  In  the  Ayeen-Akbery  it  is  faid,  that  there  are 
about  120CO  of  thefe  receffes  in  the  Tagivi  of  Bamian  ;  and 
this  account  is  confinned  by  the  general'  report  of  t;avcller8. 
The  country  of  the  Afghans,  as  far  as  Bahlac  and  Badak- 
(han,  abounds  with  thefe  receffes,  called  Samach'hes  in  thi 
language  of  the  country,  or  Samajes  in  Perfian.  The  molt 
peifeci  are  at  a  place  called  Mohi,  on  the  road  between 
Bamian  and  Balk  ;  but  as  they  are  fituated  among  preci- 
pices, the  Mufiulmans  have  not  thought  of  uting  them 
as  habitations  ;  the  paintings  with  which  they  are  adomcU 
appear  quite  frefli.  The  attention  of  travellers  is  particu* 
larly  attratted  by  two  coloffal  llatues,  whi.;h  Ere  feen  at  a 
great  dillance.  They  are  ered,  and  adher*  to  the  moun- 
tain from  which  they  were  cut  out.  They  are  in  a  fort 
of  niches,  the  depth  of  which  is  equal  to  their  thicknefs ; 
and  in  the  Ayeen-Akbery,  the  largell  is  faid  to  be  eighty 
ells  high,  and  the  other  only  ftfty.  But  thefe  dimenfiom 
are  exaggerated  ;  and  the  trutrh  feems  to  be,  that  they  arc 
only  fifty  cubits  high.  At  fome  didancc  from  thefe,  there 
is  another  about  filteen  cubits  high.  Authors  arc  diiagrecd 
both  as  to  their  fex  and  tlieir  names.  A  late  traveller  faysj 
that  the  drapery  is  covered  with  embroidery  and  figured 
v.'ork,  which  was  formerly  painted  of  different  cokiurs  ;  one 
feeraing  to  have  been  red,  and  the  other  retaining  the  origi* 
iial  Colour  of  the  done,  or  having  been  paiiMi-d  grey.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hyde,  one  of  thefc  ftatuts  is  called  Surkh- 
But,  or  the  red  idol,  and  the  other  Khink-Biit,  or  the  grey 
idol.  Between  the  legs  of  the  male  figure  is  a  door  leading 
into  a  fpacious  temple,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  dationtd 
a  few  wretched  Banyans,  who  fellprovifions  to  travcllersi 
According  to  Perfian  authors>  Baraian  mutt  have  existed 
"  before 
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before  the  flood  :  but  the  followers  of  Buddha  infift,  that 
it  was  built  by  a  religious  man  called  Shama,  fuppofcd  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  patriarch  Shem,  and  that  his  poilericy 
lived  there  for  feveral  generations.  Hence  Balk-Baniian  is 
laid  to  have  been  originally  the  place  of  abode  of  Abraham, 
who,  according  to  fcripture,  and  the  Hindu  facred  books, 
removed  with  his  father  to  diftant  countries  to  the  weft  ward. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bamian  exilled  before 
Ninus  ;  for  this  hiftorian,  as  well  as  the  Pcrfian  authors,  has 
miftaken  Bahlac  for  Bamian  ;  which  he  defcribes  as  fituated 
among  fteep  hills  ;  whilil  Bahlac  is  fituated  in  a  low,  flat 
■country,  and  at  a  great  dillaiice  from  the  mountains.  The 
natives  look  upon  Bamian,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  as  the 
place  of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  both  before 
and  after  the  flood  ;  meaning  by  Bamian  and  the  adjacent 
countries  all  the  country  from  Siftan  to  Samarcand,  reaching 
towards  the  eaft  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  This  tradition  is 
very  ancient,  and  is  countenanced  equally  by  Perfian  authors 
and  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus. 

Bamian,  as  well  as  Cabul  and  Balk,  were  at  an  early  period 
in  the  liands  of  the  MufTulmans.  There  were  even  kings 
o[  Bamian  ;  but  this  dynaity  lafted  but  a  few  years,  and 
ended  in  1215.  The  kings  and  governors  refided  at  Ghul- 
guleh,  called  at  that  time  the  fort  or  palace  of  Bamian.  It 
was  dcllroyed  br  Genghiz  Khan,  in  the  year  izio;  and 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  prefumed  to  refift  him,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  butchered,  without  diflirtlion  either  of 
age  or  fcx  ;  and  in  his  brutal  rage,  he  fparcd  neither  animals 
nor  even  trees.  He  ordered  it  to  be  called  in  his  own  lan- 
guage Mau-balig,  or 'the  city  of  grief  and  forrow  ;  but  the 
■inhabitants  of  the  country  called  it,  in  their  own  dialecl, 
Gliulgiileh,  which  word  ultd  alfo  in  Pcrfian,  fignifics  "  the 
cries  of  woe."  To  have  r^^^built  it  would  have  been  ominous; 
and,  therefore,  they  ercfted  a  fort  on  a  hill  to  the  north  of 
Bamian,  which  is  called  to  this  day  the  imperial  fort.  This 
fort  was  alfo  dcdroycd  by  Zmgis  the  Ufbeck,  in  1628,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt  fince.  The  city  of  Bamian  is  reprefented 
in  the  ancient  legends  of  the  country  as  the  fountain  of 
purity  and  holinefs  ;  and  was  called  Para-Bannyan,  or  Bami- 
yan  the  puie  and  holy,  and  the  dillrict  of  Bamiyan  might 
alfo  be  called  Para-defa,  the  pure  and  holy  country.  It  is 
row  barren,  and  without  a  fingle  tree  ;  but,  according  to 
the  facred  books  of  the  Hi::dus  and  of  the  Bauddhills,  it 
•was  otherwife  formerly.  Tradit'on  alfo  informs  us,  that  the 
Dumber  of  inhabitants  was  at  one  period  fo  prodigicnis,  that 
the  trees,  underwood,  grafs,  and  plants  were  deftroyed. 
The  vegetable  foil  being  no  longer  protctled,  was  in  the 
coiirfe  of  ages  wafhcd  away  by  the  rai:.s  :  and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  foil  in  the  vallies  is  very  fertile,  and  tiie  whole  di- 
ilricl,  in  its  prefent  ilate,  is  a  moil  enchanting  and  delight- 
ful fpot.  The  country  to  the  eaftward  of  Bamiyan,  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  is  the  native  country  of  the  vine,  and  of  ahnoft 
all  the  fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe  :  there  they  grow 
fpontaneoudy,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeflion.  When 
the  natives  find  a  vine,  an  apple-tree,  &c.  in  the  forelts, 
they  clear  ail  the  wood  about  it,  dig  the  ground,  and  thus 
the  fruit  comes  to  perfeft  maturity.  "  When  we  are  told 
in  fcripture  of  Noah  cultivating  the  vine,  we  may  be  fuie 
(fays  captain  Wilford,  ubi  infra),  that  it  was  in  its  native 
country,  or  at  leaft  very  near  it."  Bamiyan,  though  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  Nonnus's  Dionyfiacs,  is  well  defcribcd 
by  him  as  the  abode  of  the  benevolent  Brongu>,  who  lived 
in  Samach'hes,  or  recelfes  artfully  excavated  hi  the  moun- 
tains. Brongus  was  the  Bhranga  of  the  Puranas  ;  and  had 
feveral  children,  who  aicended  the  throne  of  CaliiiTa,  after 
their  father  had  forfaken  the  world.  Bamiyan  appears  a  fo 
to  be  the  town  called  Dralioca  by  Ptolemy  ;  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saiifcrit  Drafhatca,  and  implies  the  ftone-city  : 


towns  before  Leing  tnerely  an  affemblage  of  huts.  Its  di« 
{lance  and  bearing,  fays  captain  Wilford,  from  Cabuia,  or 
Orthofpana,  the  prefent  city  of  Cabul,  puts  it  beyond 
doubt.  See  captain  Francis  Wilford's  "  Obfervations  on 
Mount  Caucafus,"  in  Ahatic  Refearches,  vol.  vi.  p  ^g^. 

BAMMAGURA,  iu  ylnclnt  Geography,  a  town  of  Iud:a, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

BAMMAKOO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Mandingo 
country,  in  Wellern  Africa,  feated  on  the  river  Niger,  win  re 
it  ceales  to  be  navigable,  about  150  miles  below  its  fource. 
Here  the  river  deicends  from  the  high  land  of  Manding  in- 
to Bambara,  on  the  eaflward,  with  a  rapid  and  furious  courfc  ; 
after  which  it  glides  fnioothly  along,  and  affords  an  uninter- 
tupted  navigation  to  Houfia,  and  probably  by  Kaflina  to 
Wangarah.  It  lies  about  fifty  miles  fiioit  of  Karaalich  ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  by  the  natives  ten  journies  only  from 
Sego.  By  Mr.  Parke's  bearings  correftcd,  it  lies  from  Sego 
W.  2^^  S.  diftant  178  geographical  miles.  N.lat.  12°  54'. 
W.  long.  5°  20'. 

BAMMONITIS,  in  Annsnt  Geography,  a  country  of 
Alia  Minor,  which  Strabo  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Hahs. 

BAMOTH-BAAL,  a  city  of  Paleftine,  beyond  Jordan, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  feated  in  the  plain 
through  which  lay  the  courfe  of  the  Anion.  Jofli.  xiii.  17, 
In  this  city  was  a  high  place  confccrated  to'-Caal,  the  idol 
of  the  Moabites. 

BAMPTON,  in  Geography,  is  an  ancient  market  town 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  Euijland.  Polwhcle  afterts 
that  it  was  a  Roman  ilation  ;  but  this  is  not  proved  by  his 
defcription  of  the  parifii,  nor  by  any  difcoveries  that  have 
been  made  relating  to  that  people.  It  is  ftated  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Exe,  and  is  alfo  watered  by  the  river  Batham, 
over  which  is  a  ftrong  ftone  bridge.  Tlie  town  is  nearly  en- 
compaflcd  with  hills  which  coufiil  chijfly  of  lime-flone  rucks. 
Thcfe  are  burnt  on  the  fpot,  and  the  lime  ufed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  in  meliorating  the  foil  of  their  lands.  Bamp- 
ton  's  governed  by  two  poitrevcs,  two  conilables,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  who  are  annually  eleiffed  .at  the  lord's  court. 
The  principal  maiuifaftory  of  the  place  is  ferges.  This 
was  form.eiiy  a  borough,  and  fent  two  members  to  parliament, 
whole  expellees  were  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  this 
privilege  has  longi  been  loft.  It  gives  name  to  the  hundred, 
and  includes  within  the  parifl-i  two  Iraall  villages,  whofe  cha- 
pels have  only  monthly  ftrvice.  The  town  is  inxgularly 
bui't,  and  extends  about  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  containing 
302  houfes,  with  1364  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  large  church 
with  a  lofty  tower,  and  the  church-yard,  which  is  extenhve, 
contains  two  yew  trees,  diftinguiflicd  for  their  age  and  mag- 
nitude. The  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  here  are 
two  annual  fairs.  Bampton  is  167  miles  weft  of  London, 
and  about  twenty-two  N.  W.  from  Exeter.  Folwhele's 
Hiftorj'of  Di:vi>!iihire,  vol.ii. 

BAN,  a  lort  ot  Imooth  fine  muflin,  which  the  Englilh 
import  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  piece  is  a  yard  broad, 
and  runs  about  twenty  yards  and  a  half. 

Ban  and  Bam.     See  Bann  and  Banns. 

Ban  Ijhmd,  in  Ge'jgraphy,  is  the  moll  fontherly  of  the 
Ladrones,  north  of  Nev  Guinea,  in  N.  lat.  i  i  '■ ,  and  E  long, 
of  the  eaft  end  142°.  Between  this  and  Bato  ifland,  on  the 
north:  is  a  rocky  ifland. 

Ban,  y/niere.      See  Arriere. 

BANA,  in  And' ri  Geography,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Ptolemv. 

BAN.^AUSI,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  jf  :he  Gan- 
ges.     Ptolemy. 

BAN  ABA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.     Ptolemy. 

BANAGHER,  in  Geography,  a  market  and  poll  town 

of 
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of  tlie  King's  county,  in  tlic  province  of  Leintler,  in  Ireland, 
which,  bfiorf  the  union,  returned  two  members  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Here  aue  an  excellent  cndowinent  for  a 
fchool,  and  an  ancitnt  bridge  over  the  Shannon,  on  which 
river  it  is  iitnated,  brit  it  is  a  very  iiiconfidcrablt  town.  Its 
diftance  well  from  Dublin  is  65?  Ir  I',  miles. 

BANAMATAPA,  a  town  cf  Africa,  in  l!;e  country  of 
Monomotapa. 

BANANA,  in  Botmy.     See  Musa. 

BANAN'A  BisD  o''  Jamaica,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
under  which  the  or'wlis   iilerns  of    Scopoli  and   Gmclin   is 

figured  in  Brown's  Nat.  Hift.  Jamaica  ;  and  Aibin's  Birds. 

T!ie  banana  warbler  of  Latiiam,  is  the  motactUa  banani-jora 
of  G.nelin,  and  lanamfie  of  BufFon. 

BANARxA,  in  Botany,  a  fnall  tree  in  Cayenne.  Lin.  g. 
Schreb.  809.  AuLl.  217.  Jnff.  253.  ChSi,  rhdccondria 
monogyma.  Nat.  Ord.  Column'ifer,!. — Tiliacea:,  Jiilf.  Gen. 
Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  iix-parttd,  permanent  ;  parts 
ovate.  C'jr.  p.tals  fix,  roundilh,  concave,  fpicading,  three 
times  larger  than  the  calyx,  infertcd  into  the  receptacle. 
S'am.  filaments  fifteen  and  'more,  capillary,  length  of  the 
corolla,  inferted  irto  a  i^'andule  fnrromdiii  t  the  njerm  ;  an- 
thers roundilh.  Pyi.  germ  fomewhat  globofe,  feated  in  a 
glandule;  llyle  filiform  of  the  height  of  the  ftamens ;  ftig- 
ma  headed.  Per.  berry  globofe,  but  little  fncculent,  one- 
celled,  crowned  by  the  permanent  ftyle.  Seeds  numerous, 
very  fmall,  cornered,  llriatcd. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  fix-parted,  permanent.  Cor.  fix- 
petalled  ;  germ  feated  on  a  imall  gland  ;  lligma  headed  ; 
berry  globofe,  onc-ctlled,  manv-feedcd. 

Species,  I.  Tj.  ^i/ianenjis.  Aubl.  Giiian.  548.  t.  2 17.  ^ 
tree  growing  about  ten  or  more  feet  high,  and  about  feven 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  bark  is  grayiih,  and  its  wood  whit- 
ifh  and  light.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  toothletted, 
fharp,  green  and  fniooth  on  the  upper  furface,  pale,  and 
flightly  tomentofe  on  the  lower  ;  petioles  (hort,  with  two 
fmall  deciduous  ftipules  at  the  bafe  of  each.  The  largtft 
leaves  are  five  inches  long  and  two  broad  ;  flowers  yellow, 
in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  with  a  fingle  brafte  to  each 
pedicel ;  berry  black..  A  native  of  the  iflaad  of  Cayenne, 
flowering  in  May. 

BANASA,  or  Banassa,  in  ylndent  Geography,  a  Ro- 
man colony  eltablifhed  in  Africa,  in  Mamatania  Tiniritai.a. 
It  was  feated  on  the  river  of  Subur,  at  a  confiderable  diitance 
northerly  from  Gontiana. 

BANAURIDES,  inandsof  the  Tyrrhenian  fea,  fo  called 
from  Banaurns,  fon  of  jEas.      Steph.  Byz. 

BANAW,  in  Geo^rajihy,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs  in- 
to the  Frifch  Haffe,  two  miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Heiligenbeil. 

BANAZ,  a  town  of  Afialic  Turkey,  thirty  miles  N.  W. 
of  Karahifar. 

BANBURY,  a  town  of  Oxfordiliire,  in  England,  lies  on 
the  river  CharwtU,  at  the  diitance  of  17  miles  north  of  Ox- 
ford, and  about  74  miles  well  from  London.  This  town 
is  fuppofed  to  occupy  the  fite  of  the  Roman  llation  named 
Brariavis,  as  many  coins,  and  a  Roman  ahar,  have  been  found 
here.  The  latter  was  placed  in  a  niche  under  the  fign  of 
an  inn,  which  was  called  from  thence  the  Altar-(lone-inn  ; 
but  this  has  been  converted  into  a  private  houfe,  and  the 
altar  is  probably  demoliflied.  A  callle  was  built  in  this 
town  by  Alexander  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  foon  after  his  confe- 
cration,  which  occurred  in  1 123.  This  building  was  pre- 
ferved  as  one  of  the  diocefan  palaces  from  the  above  date  till 
the  firll  of  Edward  VI.  when  bifhop  Holbech  conveyed  it, 
with  about  thirty  other  manors,  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 
The  cftate  was  afterwards  piven  bv  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Oxford  in  exchange  for  oth#r  lands.  In  the 
time  ol  Henry  VIII.  1534,  it  was  valued  at  14I.  13s.  lod. 
but  at  the  time  of  the  above  exchange  it  was  cftimated  at 
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49I.  iRs.  5d.  a  year.  This  place  was  made  a  borough  by- 
queen  Mary,  who  being  pUafed  with  the  inhabitants  for 
their  fupport  of  her  againft  lady  Jane  Grey,  granted  them  a 
charter,  and  mvefted  the  town  with  fevcral  privik-ges.  Thii 
charter  was  altered  by  Jsir.es  I.,  who  appointed  the  govern- 
mcnt  cf  the  town  to  conlifl  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
fix  capital  burgefTes.  A  new  charter  was  granted  by 
George  J.  A.D.  1718,  and  the  town  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high  fteward,  recorder,  fix  capital  burgciTes,  and 
thirty  afliltants,  a  town-cleik,  and  two  ftrjeants  at  ir.acc. 
Tiie  church,  which  is  a  large  handfome  ftvufture,  was  built 
by  the  above  bifhop  Alexander,  who  is  fuppofed  to  lAvc 
been  buiied  in  the  chancel  under  a  tomb,  on  which  is  a  re- 
cumbent mutilated  figure.  'I'he  outer  walls  of  the  church 
are  ornamented  with  a  number  of  carved  heads  of  men  and 
animals.  Banbury  has  been  particularly  noted  for  the  num. 
ber  of  Puritanic  inhabitants,  v\ho  have  been  figiialifcd  bj 
Ben  Johnfon,  and  other  dramatic  writers.  Camden  fpeaks 
of  it  as  famous  for  caiej  and  ale ;  and  when  Holland  tranf- 
lated  his  Britannia,  he  changed  the  latter  word,  and  printtd 
it^  cakes  and  zeal.  Here  are  a  frec-fchocl,  two  charily 
fchools,  and  a  workhoufe. 

Many  military  tranfaftions  and  battles  have  taken  place 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  the  caftle  cf  Banbury 
is  often  mentioned  by  hifloriajis  as  the  fcene  of  repeated 
fnges  and  retreats.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  lord  Stafford  entered  this  town  witi.  their 
army,  when  a  battle  was  ft  nght  between  them  and  an  army 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warvrick.  After  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill,  the  parliament  had  a  garrifon  of  8co 
foot  and  a  troop  of  horfc  in  the  caftle,  wl^ieh  was  furren- 
dered  to  the  king  in  a  few  days,  who  gave  it  up  with  other 
garnfons  to  the  Scots  general. 

The  navigable  canal  from  Coventry  to  Oxford  pafles  by 
this  town,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  miles  it  is  conveyed 
through  a  hill  by  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  n.ile  in  hngth. 
In  the  grounds  adjviining  the  Ram  inn  is  a  well  of  ful- 
phurated  water ;  and  at  a  fliort  diftance  from  the  town  it 
another  fpring  of  chalybeate  water.  ThePyrites-aureus,  or 
golden  fire  ftone,  is  often  found  here  in  digging  wells.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufadory 
of  plufh  and  (hag  cloth ;  great  quantities  of  which  are  an- 
nually made  here,  and  fent  to  London  and  Portugal.  Ban- 
bury has  a  weekly  market  on  Thurlday,  and  feven  annual 
fairs;  one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  hiring  of  fervants, 
and  is  provincially  called  a  mop.  The  principal  feati  in  the 
ncighbcurhood  are,  Wroxton-houfc  or  priory,  btlcnging  to 
the  earl  of  Guildford;  and  Broughton  caille,  the  propt-rty 
of  lord  Say  and  Scle.  The  firft.  was  a  prior)'  of  Augufliue 
canons,  founded  by  Michael  Belet,  an  eeclefiaftic,  m  the 
reign  of  king  John.  Banbury  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment, contanis  525  houf.s,  and  2755  inhabitants.  Bray'» 
Sketch  of  a  Tour  into  Derbyfliire,  &c. 

BANC,  Bancus,  or  Bank,  '\n  La-w,  denotes  a  feat  or 
bench  of  judgment.  Set  Court.  Juj  Ban:t,  or  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  a  bench,  was  anciently  only  allowed  to  the 
king's  judges,  qui  finnmam  adm'unjirant  jiijliliam.  Inferior 
courts,  as  courts  baron,  hundred  coiiits,  &c.  were  not  al- 
lowed that  prerogative;  and  even  at  this  day  the  hundred 
court  at  Freibridge  in  Norfolk  is  held  \inder  an  oak  at 
Gey  wood;  and  that  of  Woolfrcy,  in  Hcrcfordfhiie,  under 
an  oak,  near  Afliton  in  that  county,  calkd  Hundred-oak. 

BANCA,  in  Geography,  an  iflnnd  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  ex- 
tending from  S.  lat.  3°  15',  to  S.  lat.  1^50',  and  from  E. 
long.  107°  5',  to  E.long.  105°  25'.  The  latitude  of  Capt. 
Marchand's  anchcrage  at  three  leagues  didar.ce  from  the 
northern  coaft,  deduced  by  the  dead  reckoning,  was  i"  23', 
S.  and  long.  103°  27',  E.  from  Pans.  It  lies  on  the  ealt 
fide  of  the  iilaud  of  Sumatra,  oppofite  to  the  river  Palam- 
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bang  in  that  ifland  ;  on  which  the  fovcreign  of  Banca,   who 
is  poflcfror  alfo  of  the  territory  of  Palambang,  keeps  his  con- 
ftant  refidencc.     He  maintains  his   authority  over  his  own 
fubjedfe,  and  his  independence  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
in  great  meafure,  by  theaffiftance  of  tlie  Dutch,  who  have  a 
fettlement   and    troops  at    Palambang,   and  who  enjoy  the 
benefit   of  a  contraft   with   the  king  of   Banca  for  the  tin 
which  his  fubjedls  procure  from  thence;  and  vihich,  hkc  the 
king   of  Bantam,  with  regard  to  pepper,  he  compels  the 
miners  to  dehver  to  him  at  a  low  price,  and  he  fells  it  to  the 
Dutch  at  a  fmall  advance,  agreeably  to  his  contravft.     This 
ifland  is  celebrated  throughout  Afia  for  its  tin-mines,  which 
were    firfl   difcovered  in   1 710  or    171 1,    and  which   fmce 
that  time  have  vieldcd  imnienfe  quantities  of  ore,  and  appear 
to  be  inexhauflible.     It  is  dug  cliiefly  in  feven  places,  whicii 
are  under  the  dircftion  of  Cliinefe  managers,  that  provide  and 
pay  the  labourers,  who  are  alfo,  in  general,  ot  that  nation. 
Thefe  m.iners  reduce  the  ore  into  metal  by  employing  wood 
as  fuel  in  their  furnaces,  and  not  foflil-coal  or  coak,  which 
is  feldom  fo  free  from  fulphur  as  not  to  adeil  the  mallca- 
bihty  of  the  metal.      It  is  therefore  fonietlmes  preferred  to 
European  tin  at  the  Canton  market;   and  the  profit  upon  it 
to  the  Dutch  company  is  iV.ppofed  to  be  not  lefs  any  year 
that  I  JOjCOO  pounds.     The  tin  is  delivered  by  the  managers 
of  the  mines  to  the  king  at  Palambang  for  five  rix-doUars  per 
125  pounds,  and  by  him  to   the  Dutch   for   ij  nx-doUars, 
equal  to  about  58  s.  Iftrling  per  cwt.  Englirti.      Raynal,  and 
others,  ftate  the  quantity  of  tin  received  by  the  Dutch  com- 
pany at  2,000,0001^5,  but  it  appears  that  they  take  at  lead 
3,ooo,oooil3-     Very  little,   however,    comes  to  Europe;  in 
1778,  700,000 ib  were  fold  in  Holland  at  f.  42  per  loolb- 
but  the  'Treateft  part  goes  to  the  China  market.    Stavorinus's 
Voyage   to  the   Eaft   Indies,  by  Wilcocke,  vol.  i.   p.  357. 
Staunton's  EmbalTy  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

Banca,  Straits  of,  lie  between  this  ifland  and  Sumatra; 
which,  ou  its  eaftern  fide,  forms  the  weftern  fide  of  thtfe 
ftraits,  and  its  fouthern  extremity  forms  the  northern  fide 
of  the  llraits  of  Sunda.  Through  thefe  llraits  there  is  a  fafe 
navigation  from  the  China  fea,  except  near  the  northern  en- 
trance, where  a  flioal  lies  oiT,  and  another  within  it,  fo  that 
it  is  neceffary  for  a  (liip  to  found  in  that  fituation.  Capt. 
Marchand,  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  entrance  of  thefe 
llraits,  experienced  ftrong  currents,  fome  fetting  to  the 
E.N.E.  others  to  the  E.  and  others  to  the  E.S.E.  He 
therefore  renounced  the  idea  of  going  out  of  the  China  fea 
by  the  llraits  of  Banca,  and  determined  to  fail  by  another 
flralt  fituated  more  to  the  eadward,  between  the  ifland  of 
Banca  and  tiiat  of  Biiliton.  This  itvait  is  known  under  the 
■  names  of  Gafpar's,  Bilih<.n's,  or  Clement's  (Irait ;  and  has  been 
much  frequented  in  pafiing  to  and  from  the  China  fea.  See 
Marchand's  Voyage,  vol.  1.  p.  98. 

BANCALA,  a  kingdom  in  the  Ifland  of  Celebes. 
BANCALIS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
ki'ifdom  of  Acheen. — Alfo,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coalt 
of  this  ifland,  in  N.  lat.  1°  15'.  E.  long.  100°  7'.  43  leagues 
weft  of  Malacca;  it  is  in  Brower  llrait,  which  is  a  branch  of 
that  of  Malacca;  is  large,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
itsnavitration,  as  far  asBancalis,  at  tlie  fouth  extremity,  is  fafe. 
BANCAPOUR,  a  didriil  of  Hindollan,  in  the  country 
of  the  Mahrattas. — Alfo,  a  town  of  this  dillrift.  N.  lat. 
14°  55'.   E.long.  75°  15'. 

Bancapou*,  Sancre.  See  Sanore. 
BANCK,  Laurence,  in  Biography,  a  Swedifh  lavryer, 
was  born  at  Norcopin,  and  after  returning  from  his  travels  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  acquired  great  reputation  as  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  civil  kw  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  which 
poll  he  occupied  for  15  years.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
Odlober  in  the  year  1662.  In  1649,  he  publiihed  a  Latin 
work  "  On  the  Tyranny  of  the  Pope  over  Chriflian  Kings 


and  Princes;"  and  in  1656,  "  Rome  triumphant,  or  the 
Inauguration  of  Innocent  X."  But  his  principal  work  wa* 
his  edition  of  the  famous  book  of  "The  Tax  of  the  Roman 
Chancery,"  in  which  are  fixed  the  prices  of  abfolution  for 
the  moll  heinous  and  infamous  crimes.  This  edition.,  lormed 
by  a  collation  of  the  moll  ancient  copies,  both  printed  and 
manufcript,  was  printed  at  Franeker,  in  8vo.  in  165 1;  and 
feveral  other  editions  have  been,  before  and  fince,  printed  at 
different  places.  Jurieu,  in  his  "  Prejuges  legit,  contre  le 
Papifme,"  t.  i.  p.  295,  &c.  publiflied  the  particulars  of  thefe 
taxes.  Banck's  edition  of  thefe  taxes,  and  fome  others,  have- 
been  refciTcd  to  the  clafs  of  prohibited  books,  in  the  "  In- 
dex" of  the  Inqnifition,  as  corrupted  by  heretics ;  but 
enough  remains  in  uncontrovcrted  editions  to  induce  worthy 
Catholics  to  lament  that  futh  taxes  fliould  ever  have  dif- 
graced  the  church.     Gen.  Dift. 

Banck,  Peter  Vander,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a  native 
of  Paris,  and  received  inflruftion  in  tiie  art  ot  engraving 
from  the  celebrated  Francois  de  Poilly.  About  the  year 
1^174,  he  came  over,  to  England,  and  married;  but  not  re- 
ceiving recompence  anfwerable  to  his  labour  as  an  artilt,  he 
was  reduced  to  pen\ii-y,  and  to  dependence  on  the  brother  of 
his  wife.  He  died  at  Bradfield  in  1697,  and  left  his  plates 
to  his  widow,  who  fold  tiicm  to  great  advantage,  and  left 
an  eafy  fortune. 

His  chief  employment  was  engraving  of  portraits;  and  he 
was  the  firll  in  England  who  engraved  them  on  fo  large  a 
fcale.  Like  many  of  Foilly's  difciples,  his  great  merit  con- 
fifts  in  the  laboured  neatnefs  and  management  of  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  art.  In  England  his  produdlions  will 
be  always  clleemed,  as  they  preferve  the  bell  refemblance  of 
many  eminent  perfons  who  were  living  at  that  time.    Strutt. 

BANCOK,  Bankok,  or  Fou,  in  Geography,  a  mari- 
time and  fortified  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
feated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river  Menan.  N.  lat. 
13°  25'.  E.long.  101°  5'. 

BANCOTE,"now  fort  F/i:7(3rw,liesonthe  Malabar  coall  of 
India,  contiguous  to  Rajapore.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  great  trade  for  fait,  &c.  from  Bombay,  whither  it  makes 
returns  in  cattle. 

BANCROFT,  Richard,  in  Biography,  archbidiop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  fprung  from  a  good 
family  at  Farnworth  in  Lancafliire,  and  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber 1544.  Having  finilhed  his  education  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  he  rofe  by  quick  gradations  to  very  dillin- 
guilhed  llationsin  the  church.  The  Puritans  were  the  ob- 
jecls  of  his  bitter  inveftives.  Accordingly,  in  a  fcrmon  de- 
livered  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  on  the  9th  of  February  1589, 
he  accufed  them,  in  very  intemperate  language,  of  ambition 
and  covetoufnefs ;  alleging  that  the  principal  caufe  of  non- 
conformity and  fchifm  was  the  profped;  of  plundering  bilhop- 
rics,  fcizing  the  endowments  of  cathedrals,  and  fcranibling 
for  the  remainder  of  the  church  revenues  ;  and  accufing  the 
laity  among  the  non-conformills  of  an  intention  to  dJffolve 
the  bonds  of  property,  and  to  introduce  a  community  of 
goods.  He  llrongly  reprefented  the  danger  of  permitting 
private  men  to  conteil  the  authority,  and  violate  the  con- 
llitntions  of  the  «hurch,  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  extempo- 
rary prayers,  and  maintained  the  divine  right  of  bilhops,  in 
terms  which,  i-n  the  judgment  of  fir  Francis  Knollys,  one 
of  the  queen's  counfellors,  were  injurious  to  the  fupremacy 
of  the  crown.  This  ferm.on,  preached,  as  Strype  fuppofc-:, 
at  the  inftigation  of  archbilhop  V/hitgift,  furniflied  ample 
evidence  of  Bancroft's  inveterate  hoflility  againft  the  Puri- 
tans. As  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  ecclcfiallical  caufes, 
he  adopted  rigorous  meafures  for  the  fupprcflion  of  herefy 
and  fchifm  ;  and  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  fefls  and  inno- 
vations of  every  kind.  Writings  againll  epifcopacy,  or 
recommending  any  other   mode  of  church  difcipline,  were 
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treated  by  Bancroft  as#fcditious,  and  he  purfued  their  aittliors 
as  enemies  to  the  ftnte.  His  zeal  recommended  him  to  ec- 
clefiaflical  preferment  ;  and  in  1597,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  London,  and  the  management  of  the  ecckfiaftical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  celebrated 
conference  between  the  bi(hops  and  the  Prefljyteriau  mini- 
fters,  held  at  Hampton  couit  in  1603,  Bancroft  took  an 
aftive  part ;  and  when  the  king  required  fatisfadion  in  the 
three  points  of  confirmation,  abl'olntion,  and  piivate  baptifm, 
he  undertook  to  explain  and  vindicate  thcfc  branches  of 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  as  they  were  exercifed  in  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  profecution  of  this  conference,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  fpccdy  termination  by  an  acl  of  authority, 
he  moved  the  king,  that  an  ancient  canon,  that  "  Schifmatics 
are  not  to  be  heard  againfl  Bifhop?,"  fiiould  be  revived  ; 
and  tJiat,  accorduig  to  a  decree  of  an  ancient  council,  which 
prohibited  any  man  to  plead  againft  his  own  fubfcription, 
thofe  of  the  opponents,  who  had  fubfcribed  the  communion- 
book,  (hould  be  fet  afide.  Thefe  abfurd  and  unjull  propo- 
fals  were  rejected  by  the  king.  When  Dr.  RcYnolds,  on 
the  part  of  the  non-confonni!ls,  moved  for  feveral  alterations 
in  doflrine  and  difcipline,  the  bifhop  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  king,  praying  that  care  might  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide a  praying  clergy,  as  the  fervices'  of  the  deilc  were  too 
much  neglefteJ,  and  the  duty  of  a  pirill\  pricil  wholly  re- 
ftricled  to  the  pulpit  ;  that  till  men  of  learning  could  be 
procured  for  every  congregation,  homilies  fliould  be  read, 
and  their  number  increafcd  ;  and  that  pulpits  might  not 
be  turned  into  batteries,  from  which  every  malecontent 
might  be  allowed  to  vent  his  fpleen  aga.nft  his  fuperiors. 
Thefe  requefts,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  were  evidently 
pointed  againil  the  non-conformifts.  Upon  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's taking  occafion  to  argue  againft  pluralities,  and  ex- 
prelling  a  willi  that  fome  clergymen  might  have  fmg'.e  coats 
before  others  had  doublets,  adding  alfo,  that  he  had  be- 
llowed benefices  in  the  king's  gift  upon  this  principle,  the 
bifliop  of  London  replied,  "  I  commend  your  honourable 
care  that  way  ;  but  a  doublet  is  neceilary  in  cold  weather." 
The  good  bifhop,  it  is  faid,  fpoke  feelingly,  for  he  had 
himfelf  experienced  the  comfort  of  warm  cloahing.  In 
1604,  bifhop  Bancroft  was  defied  andconfecratcd  to  fucceed 
archbifhop  Whitgift  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  this 
bitrh  ilation  he  retained  his  intolerant  principles,  and  pur- 
fued the  fame  meafures  againX  the  non-conformi!fs.  To 
tills  purpofe  lord  Clarendon  (Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  88.),  in  his 
eulogy,  tellifies,  that  "  if  he  had  livtd,  he  would  quickly 
have  extinguiHicd  all  that  tire  in  England,  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva,  and  would  eafily  h.avc  kept  out  that 
infedion  which  could  not  afterwards  be  fo  eafily  expelled." 
For  the  ri;;hts  of  the  church,  the  archbifliop  manifefled  a 
jealoufv,  which  involved  him  in  a  coutefl  with  the  judges  ; 
againft' whom  he  exhibited  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  com- 
plaints of  their  encroachments'  on  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in 
granting  prohibitions  ;  but  thefe  complaints  were  over-ruled 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  which  Coke  juflly 
calls  the  higheft  authority  of  the  law.  In  the  interior  dif- 
cipline of  the  church,  the  archbifhop  was  rigoroully  exait, 
uro-ing  a  ftritt  conformity  to  the  rubric  and  canons,  and 
making  no  allowance  for  divcrfity  of  opinion.  He  en- 
forced fubfcription  to  the  articles  in  the  moft  unevafive  terms  ; 
and  it  appears,  that,  not  long  before  his  death,  forty-nine 
clero-ymen  were  deprived  of  their  benefices  for  not  comply- 
ing with  his  rigid  requifitions.  In  1610,  he  propofed  to 
parhament  a  plan  for  increafing  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
by  improving  the  tithes,  redeeming  lay  impropriations,  and 
reftoring  the  praftice  of  mortuaries  by  repealing  the  ftatute 
of  mortmain.  Parliament  wifely  refifted  this  projeft,  wliich 
feems  to  have  been  the  laft  public  ad  of  the  archbilhop's  life  ; 
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for  he  died  of  the  ftone,  at  h's  palace  at  Limbeth,  in  No- 
vember 1610,  aged  67.  His  library  was  bequeathed  to  his 
fucceflbrs  in  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Cantcrbur)-.  Bcfidci 
his  fermon  againft  the  Puritans,  we  have  only  two  trads, 
written  by  him  before  his  advancement  te  the  epifcopal 
dignity,  in  defence  of  the  church  againft  the  non-conformills, 
intitled  "  Dangerous  Pofitions,"  and  "  Survey  of  the  pre- 
tended holy  Difcipline."  The  prominent  features  in  the 
charader  of  this  prelate  were  intemperate  zeal  and  intolerant 
feverity  ;  and  if  he  rendered  any  fervices  to  cpifc.  pacy,  the 
general  caufe  of  Proteftantifm  owed  him  little  obligation  ;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  inconfiftent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  refonnation,  than  the  reftraint  and  prohibi- 
tion of  that  freedom  of  judgment  and  choice  in  the  pro- 
vince of  religion,  which  had  been  aflcrted  and  maintained 
by  the  predominant  party  on  their  feparation  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  Bancroft,  however,  though  his  principles 
were  narrow  and  temper  rugged,  polftfTcd  a  degree  of 
underftanding  and  of  adivity  of  fpirit,  which  fitted  him 
for  public  bufinefs,  and  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  im- 
portant ftations  in  the  church  with  a  confiderablc  degree  of 
reputation.  A  letter  written  by  this  prelate  to  king  James  I., 
in  vindication  of  pluralities,  is  preferved  in  the  advocate's 
library  at  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  read  in  the  firft  volume 
of  fir  David  Dalrymplc's  Memorials.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

BAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  fmall,  narrow  ligament, 
wherewith  a  thing  is  tied  or  faftened. 

^Ve  fay,  zjlay-band,  a  brow-band,  a  hat-hand,  Zlc. 

Band,  in  Arch'tttSur:,  denotes  any  flat,  low  member,  or 
moulding.  This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called yici',  from  the  \s3X\x\  fafc'ia,  which  Vitruvius  ufes 
for  the  fame  thing,  and  {amcUmaJtlUt, plinth.  Sec. 

Bands  of  Columns,  properly  denote  a  kind  of  embolT- 
ments  furrounding  fhafts  of  ruftic  columns,  at  certain  di- 
ftances,  by  way  of  decoration. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  plain,  foraetimes  picked  or  vermicu- 
lated,  and  fometimes  carved  with  decorations  of  low  relievo, 
whicli  are  different  in  every  different  band. 

Columns  enriched  with  thefe  bands,  are  fometimes  called 
banrkd  columns. 

Band,  in  matters  of  Art'illery,  denotes  a  hoop  of  iron  afcd 
about  the  caniage  of  a  gun. 

Such  are  the  nave  bands,  which  are  iron  hoops  binding  the 
nave  at  both  ends. 

Band,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran,  400  miles  S.S.W.  of  Candahar. 

Band,  Bandum,  is  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  a 
flag  or  banner. 

Band  ofSolditrs,  in  Military  Language,  fo  many  as  light 
under  the  fame  flag  or  enfign.  Thus  Romulus  called  thofe 
who  fought  under  the  fame  manipule  (a  handful  of  hay 
being  then  ufed  for  a  flag)  manipulus  miliiurn. 

Formerly  bands  cfpccialiy  denoted  bodies  of  foot;  and  the 
French  formerly  called  their  infantiy  bandes  Frangoifes. 

Band  of  Penjwners,  is  flill  retained,  to  denote  a  company 
of  gentlemen,  who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  icol.  for 
attending  theking  on  iolemn  occafions.     See  Pessio.ners. 

Bands,  Trained.     See  Trained  Biinds. 

Band,  gives  the  denomination  to  a  military  order  in 
Spain,  inllituted  by  AlphonfusXI.  king  of  Caftile,  in  the 
year  1332-  It  takes  its  name  from  landa,  band,  or  red 
rib"t>and,  which  comes  acrofs  over  the  right  fhoulder,  and 
under  the  left  arm  of  tiie  knight.  This  order  is  for  none 
but  the  younger  fons  of  nobles';  the  eldeft  fons  of  grandees 
are  excluded;  and,  before  admittance,  it  is  rcquifite  to  have 
fprved  at  leaft  ten  years,  cither  in  the  army  or  at  court. 
I'hey  arc  bound  to  take  up  aims  for  the  Catholic  faith 
againft  the  infidels. 
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The  king  liimfclf  is  grand-mafter  of  the  order. 

Bands  of  a  Suddk,  denote  two  flat  narrow  pieces  of  iron, 

nailed    on    each    lide    the    bows    of  the  faddle,    to    retain 

thofe  bows  in  the  litiiation  which  makes  the  form  of  a  faddle. 

Band,  to  put  a  h-jtu  in  the,  is  to  nail  down  the  two  ends  of 

each  band  to  each  fide  of  the  bow. 

Bcfides  the  two  great  bands,  the  fore-bow  has  a  fmall  one 
called  the  wither-band,  and  the  hinder-how  another  to 
ftrengthen  it. 

Band,  in  Surgery,  is  a  long  flip  of  linen,  or  fime  other 
convenient  material,  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  binding 
and  furrounding  any  part  of  the  body.  When  a  band  has 
been  rolled  up  for  ufe,  into  a  cylindrical  form,  it  is  generally 
denominated  a  Bandage  or  Roller. 

BAND  A,  in  Gtoaraphy,  the  chief  ifland  of  a  group,  which 
comprifes  five  others,  lying  clofe  to  one  another,  and  fituated 
in  the  Eadern  Pacific  ocean,  call  of  Celebes  or  MacafTar, 
foutli  of  Ceram,anJ  foinh-ea(l  of  Amboyna,  in  abo\it  S.lat. 
5°  45'.     E.  long.  I  ^.o'  30'.       Thefe   iOands    are   called    the 
Spice  or  Nutmeg  ifl  inds,  and  alfo  Banda  iflcs  from  the  name 
of  the  principal  of  the  group.      Banda  formed  the  lecoiid 
government  of  the- Dutch  to  the  eailward.     The  firft  of 
thefe  Iflands  is  Nclra  or  Nera,  where  llandsthe  chief  feUleraent 
of  the  pn  vince;  it  has  a  fpaciotis  and  commodio'.'.3  harbour, 
but  difficult  of  accefs;  fhlps  anchor  under  the  cannon  of  two 
forts,  called  Belgica  and  Nadau,  the  firll  Handing  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the  iiland  and  of 
the  harbour,  as  well  as  fort  NafTau ;  the  defence  of  it  would  re- 
quire a  garrifon  of  400men,  and  yet  the  whole  number  of  mili- 
tary in  all  the  idands  fcarcely  ever  exceeds  300.     The  next 
ifland  is  that  of  Banda,  Lantor,  or  Lonthoir;  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight  Britifh  m.iks  in  length  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  the 
greateft  brea.lth  at  its  caftern  extremity  may  be  five;  it  has  a 
fort  and  two  or  three  redoubts.     The  third  and  fourth  in  im- 
portance  are  Pul  -way  or  Way,   and   Pulo-run  or   Rohn : 
upon  the  firft  of  which  is  a  fmall  fort,  and  upon  t!ie  other  a 
redoubt.     The  other  two   are    Ro/.ingen   or    Roffigen,    in 
which  there  is  a  redoubt,  and  to  this  ifland  the  Dutch  com- 
pany  often  banifh   their  Rate    prifoncrs;  and    Gunung-api, 
Gonong,  or  Ganapcz,  which  has  a  volcano  conftantly  emit- 
ting fmoke,  and  often  flames.     The  nutmeg-trte  is  chiefly 
cnltivated  in  Neira,  Gonong,  Ay  or  Way,   and  Lantor  or 
Banda;  and  it  flourlllies  not  only  in  the  rich  black  mould, 
but  even  amidft  the  lavas  of  Gonong,  which  is  the  higheft 
ifle,   the  fummit  being  J940  feet  above  the  fea.      Wlitn  the 
Englifli  admiral    Rainier  took   pofilfllon   of  the   iOaiids   of 
Amb'iyna  and  Banda,  which  he  felzed   without    rcfifiarce, 
in  February  and  MarcH  1 796,  the  annual  produce  was  about 
163,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  46,000  pounds  of  mace. 
The  hurricane  and  earthquake,  in    1778,  alm.oft  annihilated 
the  nutm;g-trees  in  Banda,  fo  tiiat  the  Dutch  have  become 
the  dupes  of  their  own  avaiice.     From  1796  to  17^8,  the 
Englifh  Ea^l  India  company  imported  8l7,3l2tt)  of  cloves, 
93,73210  of  nutmegs,  and  46,730]^  of  mace,  bcfides  con- 
siderable quantities  of  each   in   private '  trade  and  privilege 
goods,  amounting  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  above.     The 
ground   being  chiefly  occupied  with  thefe  precious  planta- 
tions, cattle  and  grain,  &c.  are  imported  from   Bntavia,  at 
the  dlilance  of  three  or  four  weeks'  fail.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  Banda  iiles  were  found  to  be  5763.     The  EngliiTi  were 
expelled  from  I^antor  and   Rohn,  at  a   period   prior  to  the 
malfacre  of  Amboyna;  but  fcized   the  whole  Spice  iflands 
in  1796,  and  reftored  t"em  to  their  Batavian  n..;'lers  by  the 
treaty  with  France  in  1801. 

To  the  government  of  Banda  belong  likewife  feveral  other 
iflands  in  the  neig'abourhood,  known  by  the  appellatiops  of 
the  South-caftcrn  and  the  South-wettern  iflts.  Their  in- 
liabitants  arc  in  alliance  with  the  company,  and  furnilTi  a 


confiderable  quantity  of  provifions,  confifting  of  wi!d-boars» 
ftags,  fea-cows,  and  other  articles  of  food,  which  tliey  barter 
at  Neira  for  piece-goods  and  other  necefliiries.  This  trade, 
however  trifling,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Banda;  and  it  is  fnppoled,  that  the  province  would  derive 
greater  advantages  from  it,  if  the  company  would  allow 
Neira  to  become  a  more  comm.crcial  place:  but  this  is 
prevented  by  the  fufpicious  policy  of  the  government.  Sta- 
vorinub's  Voyages,  by  Wilcocke,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  vol.  ii  p.  418. 

Banda,  lean  handa  Ruyfch.  Theat.  banilajchc  cncntneha 
and  than  handan  Jang.  Swangi,  Valcnt  amb.  bandu  lean 
Vo\oy\,  handa  Renard  Fife,  in  Ichthyology,  fynonymous  names 
of  the  fpecits  of  CoRYPH;ENA,callcdby  GmcMn  penladaflyla, 

BANDAGE,  in  Surgery,  is  a  Strap,  a  Fillet, 
Sv.athe,  or  Band,  applied  to  its  peculiar  ufe  upon  any 
member,  &c.  of  the  body.  The  nature  and  appl;i5ation 
of  bandages  are  a  ftudy  of  confiderable  importance  in  Sur- 
gery ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  cure  of  a  local  difeafe  de- 
pends principally  or  entirely  upon  lae  proper  management  of 
them.  Their  lubftance  and  form  are  various,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  intention  to  be  fulfilled  in  then- 
application.  I'hey  may  be  made  of  linen,  flannel,  leather, 
or  cloth  compofed  of  dilTcrent  materials.  Each  of  thefe 
fubftanees,  on  particular  occalions,  has  its  refpeftive  ad- 
vantages or  difadvantages. 

The  common  properties  and  ufes  of  bandages  are  — 

1.  To  retain  parts  in  their  fituation. 

2.  To  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder. 

3.  To  expel  morbid  fluids,  or  prevent  their  accumulation. 

4.  To  confine  dreflings  or  external  remedies. 

5.  To  comprcfs  and  obliterate  certain  vefli^ls. 

The  bandages  nioft  in  ufe  are  made  of  linen  or  cotton. 
The  linen  ufed  for  this  purpofe  muft  have  been  already  worn, 
but  ftiU  fnfficiently  ftrong,  cut  according  to  the  direflion  of 
the  threads,  and  without  feam.  In  order  to  prevent  its 
unravelling,  the  edges  may  be  flightly  ftltched  round,  but 
it  oujrht  to  have  no  teams  whatever. 

As  it  is  often  impofiible  to  procure  long  bandages  of  a 
fingle  piece,  and  we  are  confequently  obliged  to  form  tliem 
of  feveral  dlfl'erent  pieces,  they  flionld  be  fewed  together 
with  back-ftitches,  leaving  ends  feveral  lines  in  breadth, 
wliich  muft  be  doubled  round  and  beat  perfeftly  fm.ooth  and 
eveii.  But  in  order  to  avoid  all  the  inconveniences  that  at- 
tend the  ufe  of  bandages  made  of  linen,  it  will  be  bell  to 
ufe  fillets  of  linen  exprefsly  mani;fai\nred  for  the  purpofe, 
which  may  be  wove  of  different  bfeadths  and  lengths. 

Bandages  are  diftinguiflied  into  fimplc  hand(tg£s,  which 
confift  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  «w/5tt/;(:' bandages,  which  are 
com])ofed  of  feveral  different  pieces,  and  whofe  application 
retpurcs  greater  trouble  and  flciU.  They  are  alio  divided 
\nUi  general  bandages,  or  fuch  as  may  be  applied  to  feveral 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  particular  bandages,  which 
are  adapted  only  for  one  particular  part. 

Every  fimple  bandage  confifts  of  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.  The  beginning  and  termination  arc  named  its  ^nds  ; 
and  when  the  bandage  is  rolled  up,  they  are  called  headj. 
The  middle  part  of  the  bandage  is  called  its  body.  When 
we  roll  up  one  end  of  the  band.ige  to  the  other,  we  have  a 
Jlngte-headed  bandage  ;  but  when  v.-e  roll  np  each  end  fepa- 
rately  only  towards  the  middle,  it  is  then  termed  a  double- 
headed  hAnAAge,  In  order  to  apply  any  bandage  properly, 
it  is  neceflary  that  it  fliould  firft  be  roiled  up  tight  and  per- 
feftly even.  The  operator,  when  he  applies  it,  holds  its 
head  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  one  hand,  in 
fuch  a  manner  t!:at  it  lies  direfted  upwards  in  the  hand,  and 
the  end  that  has  been  rolled  o(F  is  held  down  with  the  other 
hand  upon  the  part  till  it  is  fuuiciently  fecured  by  feveral 
turns.     In  rolling  out  the  bandage,  the   head   mult   run   as 
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clofe  as  pnlTible  to  the  difeared  part,  and  con^.antly  be  turned 
tou-ards  the  furgeon  ;  the  bandage  fhoiild  never  be  rolled 
out  too  far,  and  the  head  (hould  be  held  neither  too  tight 
nor  too  loofe.  When  we  wifh  to  remove  t!ie  bandage  again, 
we  fhould  not  pull  it  forcibly  off  from  any  part  to  \vhich  it 
may  adhere,  but  previoufly  f  >ften  it  with  warm  water.  It 
is  then  cautioiifly  drawn  off  fro.-n*the  difeafed  part,  aiid  i:i 
winding  it  off,  that  part  of  the  bandage  which  has  been 
rolled  off  is  alternately  ftiifted  cut  of  the  right  hand  i.ito  the 
left,  and  vice  "verfa. 

To  the  fimple  bandages  belong  the  circular  bandage,  the 
fpiral  bandage,  the  retaining,  the  expclient,  the  cieepino-, 
and  the  uniting  bandages.  To  the  cojnpound  bandages  are 
referred  the  eighteen-headed  bandage,  the  many-hcadcd 
■  bandage,  the  T  bandage,  and  in  fome  neafure  alfo  the  Tour- 
NiCiL'ET.  Some  bandages  receive  th?ir  appellations  from  the 
names  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  :  as.  bandages 
for  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  neck,  brcafl,  back,  belly,  &.c. 
Tiie  eigh'.cen-Iieadsd  handn^e  may  be  formed  of  feveral 
(fuppofe  three)  pieces  of  linen,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
tenor  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  more  or  lefs  accordin"-  to 
the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  limb,  and  ail  three  are  laid 
at  th;  middle  over  each  other.  At  the  middle  they  are 
fewed  together  longitudinally,  after  which  each  cf  them  is 
cut  through  on  each  fide,  till  about  two  fingers  breadth 
from  the  middle,  into  tliree  equal  parts,  which  form  nine 
heads  on  each  fids.  But  as  in  this  mode  one  head  covers 
the  other,  there  always  remains  a  flit  between  the  heads,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  unequally  prefTedupon  andfecured. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  arranging  the  cuts  in  fiich 
a  manner  that  the  heads  of  the  middle  piece  of  linen  are 
always  covered  by  a  (lit  and  the  half  of  two  heads  of  the 
two  other  pieces  of  linen.  This  will  be  the  cafe  if,  as  Lo- 
efflcr  advifes  us,  we  give  the  firft  piece  of  linen  four,  the 
fecond  three,  and  the  third  again  four  heads.  See  the  Many- 
headed  Bandage. 

In  cafes  of  compound  fravlures,  in  which  the  bandages 
are  frequently  foiled,  it  will  hz  more  convenient,  as  Delfanlt 
advifes,  to  ufe  a  bandage  confiding  of  eleven  feparate  fillets 
of  linen,  each  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  fingers 
broad.  Four  of  thefe  are  to  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  three 
in  the  middle,  and  again  four  at  the  top,  at  the  fide  of  each 
other  :  and  thus  we  obtain  a  twenty-two  headed  bandage  of 
a  more  convenient  conilruftion.  This  bandage  may  ilill  be 
improved  by  cutting  the  middle  fillets  (liortcr  than  the 
loweft,  and  the  upper  fliorter  than  the  middle  ;  by  which 
means  the  bandage  will  apply  far  better  to  the  part.  Should 
now  any  of  the  fillets  be  foiled,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  eafily  to  fubftitute  another  in  its  place  ;  for  we 
need  onU"  to  few  the  new  fillet  to  the  old  one,  and  drav/  it 
by  means  of  the  latter  through  between  the  reit,  without 
deranging  any  of  the  ctlier  parts  ot  the  bandage. 

Tiie  Circular  Bandage.  This  bandage  may  be  of  various 
lengths  and  breadths ;  it  is  rolled  upon  one  head,  and  is 
«fed  for  fecuring  fmall  drtffings,  fuch  as  lint  and  com- 
prclFes.  It  is  applied  in  fuch  a  manne'-  that  one  turn  entirely 
covers  the  other,  fo  thnt  oiily  the  lad  turn  is  vifible. 

Retentive  B  uidage.  This  is  a  common  fimple  bandage, 
which  is  ufcd  fur  retaining  drefiiiigs  in  their  proper  fitnation  ; 
and  it  is  applied  fo'nelimes  with  circular,  fometimts  with 
fpiral,  and  fometimes  with  creeping  turns. 

The  Neck  Band.^ge.  A  fillet,  two  ("et  or  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  is  laid  acrofs  over  the  head  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  ends  reach  down  on  both  ficies  to  the  fhonldci-s  ; 
and  over  this  another  fillet,  five  or  fix  feet  in  length  and 
two  or  three  fingers  broad,  is  rolled  round  the  neck  with  circu- 
lar turns.  The  two  ends  of  the  firll  fillet  are  then  doubled 
back  to  the  head,  and  Tccured  to  the  circular  turnn  with 
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pinj ;  'ly  which  means  the  circiilar  turns  are  prrv»n^»d  froai 
Hipping  off,  a:i  accidtnt  th^it  is  particularly  to  hi  appre- 
hended w  len  the  neck  is  long. 

Di-ujfi'je  Bandage,  to  fupy.^it  the  head,  is  formed  with  a 
fmaii  fillet,  which  is  laid  ov^r  the  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  fa:rittal  future,  fo  that  one  end  hangs  ovtr  the  nofe 
d  )-.vn  to  the  breall,  and  tlie  other  over  the  back  of  the 
neck  till  between  the  Ihouiders ;  and  another  larger  hdlct, 
fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long  und  three  lin^e-s  broad,  whicK' 
is  rolled  upon  two  heads.  'i"he  m.ddl-  part  of  the  latter  is 
la'd  upon  the  forehead,  over  ti.e  firil  fillet ;  it  is  then  carried 
over  the  ears,  round  the  h:  J,  to  the  hact  of  the  neck  ; 
its  heads  are  then  Ihiftcd  to  oppofite  \\ii»,  broight  forwards 
under  both  axilK?,  then  canitd  back  ivard?  over  tiie  Iho'.-.l- 
ders,  croffcd  again,  carried  under  the  axilla?  ovtr  the  bread, 
the  heads  fljifted  again,  and  the  reit  of  the  banda'T,  .-  led 
round  with  circular  turns.  The  furgeon  then  '.-i.o  ;.o!d 
ot  the  two  hanging  ends  of  the  i  n^ll  filiet,  cnrr.s  them 
back  over  the  head,  and  th;re  f  ns  them  togelhei,  or  to  the 
other  turns,  after  having  drawn  the  patir.it's  head  (liaight. 
The  ExpJJive,  or  Kxpellent  Bandage.  This  ;s  a  common 
fimple  bandage,  the  length  a:;d  breadth  of  which  i.re  to  be 
regulated  accordmg  to  t:!e  purpofc  for  vrich  it  is  to  be 
ufed.  It  is  ufed  in  cafes  of  n'.tulas,  and  wounds  made  with 
pointed  inflruxents,  in  ord«r  l-ith  to  force  the  pus  and 
blood  towards  the  orifices,  and  iJius  expel  them  frojn  the 
body,  and  alfo  by  bringing  their  inner  f.rfaces  into  contact, 
to  promote  their  healing  up.  Before  the  bandage  is  appiied,- 
all  the  fluids  mud  be  expelled  out  of  the  wond,  ulcer,  or 
filt'.ila,  by  rubbing,  preiling,  or  throwing  injections  into  it. 
When  this  has  been  done,  compreffes  of  various  dimenfiona 
are  apphed  along  the  courfe  of  the  fore,  and  particularly 
at  the  regim  of  its  bottom  ;  and  generally  it  is  neccffarr 
to  have  compreffes  that  are  graduated  at  one  end,  the 
thickelt  part  of  which  is  applied  over  the  bottom  of  the 
fore,  and  the  thinnelt  over  its  orifice.  Aji  afliilar.t  holds 
the  compreffes  fail  in  their  proper  fituation,  whilft  the  fur. 
geon  applies  a  fingle  or  a  two-headed  bandage,  according  to 
the  filuation  of  the  ulcer.  He  commences  tlic  apphcation 
over  the  bottom  of  the  comprefs,  fo  as  to  fecure  a. id  prtf* 
it  down  by  two  or  three  turns  of  the  bandage,  which  he 
then  carries  towards  the  orifice  with  fpiral  turns  ;  after  which 
he  carries  it  backas;ain,  and  finiflies  with  fpiral  turns.  This 
mode  of  bandaging  may  alio  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in 
cafes  in  which  a  flap  of  flefh  has  been  partly  cut  or  tor:i  off 
from  the  b.jjy,  whilff  it  Ihll  remains  attached  by  one  part,  in 
order  to  iiiske  it  heal  up  again  in  its  proper  fituation  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  the  b;:i>dage  becomes  an  uni/itig  one.  But  when  we 
apply  it  in  this  manner,  we  ought  always  to  be  careful  to 
make  a  fufScient  and  equal  prcffure  at  every  point  ;  for 
othjrwife  our  intention,  if  not  entirely  fruftratcd,  «t11  at 
leaf!  be  impeded,  and  the  cure  protraded. 

Gmch'j  Bandage.  The  four-tieaded  or  fling  bandage  for 
the  head.  This  bandage  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  lincrii  thice 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  fight  fingers  broad, 
both  ends  of  which  are  flit  cp^n  fo  far  as  to  lca»e  the  mid- 
dle part  about  eight  fingers  long.  It  is  generally  applied 
with  the  middle  pirt  ilraight  upon  the  head,  fo  that  the  an- 
terior ends  hang  down  over  tiie  cheeks,  and  the  two  others 
over  the  ears  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  lie  more  firmly  upon 
the  head,  the  edge  of  the  middle  part  that  lies  over  the 
forehead,  as  well  as  that  on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  doubled 
round,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  feam.  The  two  anterior 
ends  of  the  bandage  are  then  carried  over  the  ears,  and  faf:- 
ened  at  the  back  of  the  neck  -,  after  which  tlie  two  pofte- 
rior  cnda  are  carried  in  t!ie  fame  manner  over  the  ears,  and 
fattened  under  the  chin.  The  bandage  may  be  applied  in 
a  limilar  manner  upon  various  pi.rts  of  the  Lead,  only  it  is  to 
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be  obferved,  tbat  the  central  portion  muft  always  be  placed 
over  the  difeafed  part,  and  the  ends  carried  in  oppofite  di- 
retlions,  either  crolTtd  or  llrctclied  out. 

The  Uniting  Neck  Bamliige.  This  bandage  is  formed  in 
the  following  manner.  The  fiirgeon  takes  a  napkin  four 
double,  lays  it  under  the  patient's  axilla;,  and  pins  it  toge- 
ther in  the  front  of  the  brealt.  He  then  takes  two  pieces 
of  linen,  faftens  one  end  of  them  to  the  patient's  night-cap, 
and  the  other  to  the  napkin,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the 
wound  be  fituated  in  the  trachea,  or  at  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck,  the  ends,  after  the  patient's  head  has  been  in- 
clined forwards  a  little,  can  be  fallened  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  cloth,  in  order  to  keep  the  head  in  that  pufition.  But 
fhould  the  wound  be  fituated  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
head  may  be  inclined  a  little  backwards,  and  retained  by 
the  fame  bandage  in  that  pofition,  by  drawing  the  ends  of 
ithe  two  fmall  tillets  more  backwards,  and  fallening  them 
there  to  the  napkin. 

The  application  of  the  T  bandage,  according  to  Mr. 
Evers's  method,  is  how  ever  more  advantageous,  efpecially 
for  uniting  wounds  acrofs  the  throat.  For  this  purpofe, 
we  are  to  take  a  fillet,  three  fingers  broad  and  ten  feet 
long,  and  few  to  the  middle  of  it  another  ot  equal  breadth 
and  fix  feet  long,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  figure  of  the  letter 
T.  The  fmaller  fillet  is  now  to  be  flit  open  all  but  one 
foot.  In  applying  it,  t!ie  part  at  which  the  two  hllcts 
are  fewed  together,  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  neck 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fmaller  fillet  lies  over  the  back  of 
the  head  upon  the  vertex.  The  two  heads  are  next  brought 
forwards  over  the  (houlders,  then  carried  under  the  axillx, 
which  are  guarded  with  coraprcfTes,  to  the  back  ;  the  ban- 
dage is  then  crofTed,  brought  forwards  again  upon  the  breaft, 
^nd  faflened.  The  flit  ends  of  the  fmaller  iillct  are  next 
-crofTed  over  the  vertex  ;  after  which  they  are  carried  over 
the  face  under  the  axillx  ;  the  patient's  chin,  if  necelfary, 
•being  drawn  downwards  towards  the  breaft,  and  this  fiUtt  is 
jfinally  fattened  like  the  former.  Mr.  Koehler  has  propofed 
for  this  purpofe  a  leathern  cap  with  flraps,  by  means  of 
which  the  patient's  head  may  be  drawn  into  any  pofition 
that  may  be  necelfary.      See  the  T  Bandage. 

The  Inguinal  Bandage.  The  bandnge  for  luxations  of  the 
OS  femoris.  This  is  a  bandage  eight  or  nine  yards  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  fingers  broad,  rolled  up  into  one  head. 

The  Six-headed  Bandage  of  Galen.  This  bandage  confifts  of 
a  piece  of  linen  from  three  to  four  feet  in  lengjth,  and  8 — 12 
fini;ers  broad  ;  its  breadth  and  length  being  detemiined  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  patient's  head.  The  cloth  is 
folded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  its  breadth  can  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  thefe  parts  are  flit  open  from  both 
fides,  fo  far  as  to  leave  entire  in  the  middle  a  fpace  of  the 
breadth  of  a  man's  hand,  by  which  means  fix  heads  are  formed. 
It  is  applied  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  four-headed 
bandage  for  the  head. 

The  many-headed  Bandage.  This  Ijandage  is  formed  of  a 
piece  of  linen  or  flannel,  tb.e  dimcnfions  being  regulated  ac- 
cording to  thofe  of  the  difeafed  part,  into  which  a  number  of 
Hits  are  made  at  both  fides,  fo  as  to  leave  only  one  part  en- 
tire in  the  middle  for  the  purpofe  of  connefting  the  reft.  In 
applying  it,  the  whole  piece  is  laid  under  the  difeafed  part ; 
the  loweft  of  the  ends,  which  lies  on  the  outer  fide,  is  then 
brought  obliquely  upwards  on  the  inner  fide,  and  that  which 
lies  within  is  bi-ought  oblit^uely  upwards  on  the  outer  fide, 
and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  the  lower  ends  are  always  half  covered 
and  fecured  by  the  upper.  A  many  headed  bandage  may 
alfo  be  formed  in  another  way,  by  cutting  a  piece  of  Knen  or 
flannel  into  fcveral  ftrips,  of  which  the  one  is  always  longer 
than  the  other,  but  each  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  reft. 
The  (horteft  is  generally  made  a  foot,  and  the  longeft  6wo 


feet  in  length.  All  thefe  ftrips  are  now  laid  over  each  other 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  always  half  the  breadth  of  the  one  is 
covered  by  the  other.  To  fecure  the  whole,  a  narrow  flip 
of  linen  or  tape  is  fewed  to  them  behind  and  alfo  in  the 
middle.  In  applying  it,  the  narroweft  part  of  the  bandage 
nuift  always  come  to  lie  over  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  limb. 
A  bandage  of  this  kind  will  perfoim  the  fundlions  of  the 
beft  applied  circular  or  fpiral  bandage,  and  it  applies  to  the 
parts  far  better  than  the  eighteen-headed  bandage ;  on 
which  account  it  may  be  ufcd  inftead  of  the  latter. 

The  T  Bandage,  the  bandage  for  the  fiftula  in  ano.  Th's 
is  a  common  compound  bandage,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
lefions  of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  abdomen,  the  back,  but 
particularly  the  genital  organs,  the  anus,  the  groin,  and 
the  perinxum.  It  is  cither  fingle  or  double.  "The  fimple' 
T  bandage  is  formed  in  the  following  manner :  take  a  fillet 
from  four  to  eight  ftst  in  length,  and  fold  it  togctlier  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  get  the  cxacl  middle  point.  At  thij 
middle  point  few  to  it  another  fillet  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
reftion,  and  of  f'-.ch  length  as  may  be  moil  convenient  for 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended.  To  form  the  double 
T  bandage,  either  two  fillets  are  fewed  in  the  middle  ob- 
liquely befide  each  other,  or  a  whole  piece  is  fewed  on  and 
afterwards  flit  open.  According  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
place  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  made  more  or  lefs  broad. 
Zwc  Creeping  Bandage.  This  is  a  common  fimple  bandage 
rolled  upon  one  head,  which  is  applied  in  a  fpiral  manner 
round  the  limb,  fo  that  the  one  turn  does  not  cover  the 
other,  but  only  lies  clofe  to  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
part  of  the  limb  remains  vifible.  It  may  fometimes  be  ufed 
for  fecuring  compreffes  and  other  dreffings. 

The  Scapulary  and  Naphin.  This  bandage  confifts  of  a 
napkin,  and  a  fcapulary  as  it  is  termed.  The  napkin  is 
folded  together,  and  rolled  upon  two  unequal  heads  ;  the 
middle  part  is  then  applied  under  the  arm  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  largeft  head  is  carried  over  the  back,  and  the  fmaller 
over  the  breaft  ;  but  both  heads  are  laid  over  each  other, 
and  then  fattened.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  napkin  from 
flipping  out  of  its  fituation,  the  fcapulary  is  required.  This 
is  formed  of  a  piece  of  linen  2 — 4  feet  long,  and  half  a 
foot  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the  piece  a  flit  is  cut,  large 
enough  for  the  head  to  pafs  conveniently  through  it  ;  and 
in  this  manner  one  end  hangs  down  before  over  the  breaft, 
and  the  other  over  the  back.  Thefe  two  ends  are  then 
fallened  to  the  napkin  before  applied.  We  may  alfo  flit 
open  the  ends,  and  thus  attach  them  more  extended  to 
the  napkin,  by  which  means  they  will  fupport  it  better.  This 
bandage  may  be  ufcd  in  almoft  all  lefions  of  the  breaft,  as  alfo 
in  fimple  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Spiral  Bandage.  This  is  a  common  fimple  bandage, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  which  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
dimenfions  of  the  part :  the  fecond  turn  of  the  bandage 
always  covers  the  firft,  and  the  third  and  following  turns 
always  cover  each  the  preceding  turn,  either  half  or  a  little 
more,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  fpiral  figure.  The  turns  may  be 
made  either  from  the  upper  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb,  or  from  the  lower  towards  the  upper  ;  in  the  firft  cafe 
it  is  termed  the  defcending,  and  in  the  fecond,  the  afcending 
fpiral  bandage.  It  is  generally  applied  in  the  laft-mentioned 
manner,  and  may  be  ufed  for  fwathing  whole  limbs,  by  which 
means  alone  very  obllinate  dife^es  may  fometimes  be  cured. 
Mr.  Theden  (Neue  Bemurkungen  u.  Erfahningen,  &c. 
Th.  I.  Berl.  1781,  p.  I.)  was  the  firft  who  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  more  frequent  and  rational  ufe 
of  fwathing  with  this  bandage  ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  this  pradice  may  certainly  be  attended  with  very 
great  advantages.  In  applying  it,  every  thing  depends 
upoa  the  whole  limb  being  entirely  encircled  with  it  from 
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the  ver)'  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part 
whatever  bare,  as  a  tumor  would  be  produced  in  fuch  a 
part.  The  method  of  applying  it  to  the  fuperior  extremi- 
ties is  as  follows  :  — For  each  finger  we  are  to  take  a  fillet  a 
foot  in  length,  and  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and  wind 
it  round  each  finger  as  wlI!  as  the  thumb  in  the  following 
inanr.tr.  The  firil  turn  is  made  circularly  round  the  point 
of  the  finger,  the  fccond,  in  order  to  afcrd  a  good  jiold 
for  the  red,  immediately  over  the  firfl  ;  the  third  turn  co- 
vers half  or  a  little  more  of  the  fecond,  and  the  fourth  and 
following  turns  the  fame.  The  ends  of  thefe  fillets  are  laid 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  fecured  with  a  fillet  from 
20  to  40  feet  long,  and  2  or  2|  fingers  broad.  With  this 
long  fillet,  the  firft  turn  is  made  immediately  over  the  fin- 
gers round  the  hand,  and  for  the  fake  of  fecurity,  the  fe- 
cond llraight  over  the  firil ;  but  the  following  turns  always 
cover  each  orie  half  of  the  preceding  turn,  and  they  afcend 
as  high  as  the  elbow,  being  applied  neither  too  loofc  nor  too 
tight  ;  for  we  muft  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  introduce 
a  finger  between  the  turns  in  cale  of  nccefiity.  If  we  in- 
tend to  wet  this  bandage  with  any  liquid,  we  mull  apply 
it  fomewhat  loofer,  as  it  contrafts  and  becomes  tighter  when 
it  is  moill  ;  but  afterwards  it  rnufl  be  kept  conftantly  moiil, 
as  otherwife,  when  it  dries,  it  becomes  too  loofe,  and  is 
cor.fcquently  rendered  ufeiefs.  Should  the  perfon  who  ap- 
plies the  bandage,  not  knov,'  how  to  hit  the  proper  meafure 
of  tightncfs  in  this  cafe,  he  may  wet  the  bandage  before 
he  applies  it. 

Thefe  turns  are  earned  up  as  hiLjli  as  the  elbow,  where, 
if  it  be  a  cafe  of  injiuy  from  blood-letting,  a  piece  of  rag 
fpread  with  a  proper  ointment  is  laid  upon  the  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  part,  and  the  bandage  is  canied  two  or  three  times 
up  to  the  humerus,  and  back  again,  fo  as  to  form  turns 
like  00  00,  as  m  the  operation  of  blood-letting.  If  we 
cannot  cover  every  part  by  means  of  thefe  turns,  we  may 
lay  an  oblong  piece  of  hnen,  3—4  fingers  broad,  and  a  foot 
long,  under  the  elbow,  draw  it  tight,  and  fecure  it  above 
and  below  with  the  bandage.  The  end  of  the  piece  of  li- 
nen that  proje£ls  under  the  bandage  is  doubled  back,  and 
another  turn  made  round  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  giving 
way.  The  turns  are  then  continued  as  high  as  the  deltoid 
inufcle,  or  to  the  fhoulder,  and  the  end  of  the  bandage  is 
faftened  to  the  neck.  When  the  tumor  grows  fmaller,  fo 
as  to  render  the  bandage  too  loofe,  it  may  be  renewed. 

In  fv/athing  the  lower  extremities,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
bandage  each  toe  feparatcly,  and  tiiis  would  aUo  be  very 
difhcult  on  account  of  the  (hortnefs  of  thefe  members. 
We  may  therefore  apply  the  middle  part  of  a  piece  of 
linen,  about  twice  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand  in 
breadth  and  length,  clofe  to  the  points  of  the  toes,  and 
tHrn  on^e  part  over  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  the  other 
under  the  fole  ;  the  two  folds  of  the  linen  are  then  to  be 
drawn  tig^ht  towards  the  foot,  and  doubled  downwards,  both 
at  the  great  and  little  toe,  towards  the  fole,  where  they  arc 
to  be  held  faii  with  the  left  hand.  The  furgeon  then  takes 
into  his  other  hand  the  bandage,  which  may  be  from  30 
to  40  feet  long,  and  2 — 3  fingers  broad,  and  fecurcs  the 
piece  of  linen  that  inclofes  the  toes,  with  two  circular  turns, 
after  which  he  proceeds  to  carry  the  bandage  with  fpiral 
turns  towards  the  leg.  In  order  to  obviate  the  ditficnlty 
that  attends  the  bandaging  of  the  heel,  we  may  apply  under 
the  fole  another  piece  of  linen,  fomewhat  more  than  the 
breadth  of  a  man's  hand,  fo  as  to  reach  above  the  heel, 
furround  it  with  the  bandage  and  draw  it  tight,  then  dou- 
ble down  the  ends,  and  fecure  them  with  the  bandage  in 
order  to  prevent  their  giving  way.  For  the  greater  fecurity 
of  the  bandage,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  pain  which  it 
might  occafion  by  its  prcflure  upon  the  Tendo  Achillis, 
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we  may  fill  up  the  depreffions  on  both  f;des  of  the  tendon, 
as  I'.igh  as  the  termination  of  the  calf,  with  lint,  whilil  we 
are  bandaging  the  hmb.  As  often  as  it  is  necelTary,  namely 
when  any  turn  is  not  dr^wn  fo  as  to  cover  half  of  the  pre- 
ceding, v.c  muft  turn  tlie  bandage,  and  this  muft  be  done 
particularly  under  the  calf.  When  the  Lmb  has  beea 
fwathed,  a  ilocking  that  fits  well  fhould  be  drawn  over  it. 

SkUaled  Bandage  ivilh  Two  Beads.  This  bandage  is 
ufed  after  blood-letting  at  the  temporal  artery.  It  is  from 
16  to  20  feet  long,  two  fingers  broad,  and  rolled  upon 
two  heads.  Inftead  of  this  bandage  Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends 
the  ufe  of  a  wcli-iiardened  ftecl  fpring,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  which  is 
covered  with  foft  leather,  and  of  equal  ftrength  with  the 
fpring  of  a  rupture  bandage. 

The  fiiigU  Star  B^nda^e.  This  is  a  one-headed  bandage, 
from  fi.'iteen  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  four  fingers  broad, 
which  is  ufed  in  fome  affections  of  the  fcapula:. 

The  doul//e  Star  Bandage.  This  bandage  is  3—4  fingers 
broad,  24 — 32  feet  long,  and  rolled  upon  two  heads :  it  is 
likewife  ufed  in  lefions  of  the  fcapula?. 

The  Bandage  for  an  Umlllical  Hernia.  Thefe  bandages 
may  either  be  claftic  or  non-elaftic.  With  infants  an  claftic 
bandage  is  both  tron'okfome  and  fuperfluous.  Mr.  Ilichter 
therefore  recommends  to  apply  half  a  nutmeg,  vrrapped  in 
a  piece  of  hnen  to  the  umbilicus,  and  to  fecure  this  with  a 
fingle  adhefive  plaifter  and  a  circular  roller.  But  lefl  the 
bandage  fhould  flip,  and  the  plaifter  together  with  the  nut- 
meg fall  off,  he  direds  the  front  part  of  the  bandage  t» 
be  made  almoft  as  broad  as  the  hand,  and  that  which  lies 
upon  the  hips  two  thirds  narrower,  in  order  that  if  it 
fhould  flip  a  little  upwards-  or  downwards,  it  may  ftill  in 
fome  degree  help  to  retain  the  piece  of  nutmeg  iu  its  place. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  bandage  from  wrinkling,  it  is  made 
of  double  linen,  and  at  the  front  part  which  covers  the  na- 
vel, a  piece  of  leather  is  infcrted  between  the  two  pieces  of 
linen  ;  by  which  means  this  part  of  the  bandage  confta.^tly 
preferves  its  proper  breadth.  When  we  wilh  to  change  the 
bandage,  we  fhould  itjtroduce  a  finger  under  the  bandaTc,. 
and  prefs  down  the  nutmeg  upon  the  navel  till  the  new  ban- 
dagc  has  been  applied,  left  the  navel  fhould  again  be  pro- 
truded. Inftead  of  the  nutmeg,  we  may  employ  for  the 
lame  purpofe  a  fet  of  graduated  compreffes,  or  any  other 
proper  hard  fubltance.     See  the  article  Re  pturb. 

An  unelaftic  bandage  for  the  umbilical  hernia  in  adults 
is  made  in  the  following  manner.  We  take  a  piece  of 
parchment  four  or  five  feet  long  and  four  fingeis  broad, 
and  cut  into  the  middle  of  it  a  flit  a  foot  long,  which 
paffes  over  the  patient's  head  when  it  is  applied.  To  the 
one  end,  at  both  corners,  two  flraps  arc  fewed,  which  r;:n 
on  in  a  flraight  line  with  the  whole.  Two  other  llraps  are 
fewed  immediately  over  the  former  to  the  margin  of  the 
bandage,  fo  that  when  the  whole  is  laid  upon  a  hori/.ontal 
furface,  they  form  a  right  angle  with  the  flip  of  parchment, 
on  each  fide.  Finally,  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bandage 
a  cuihion  is  attached,  which  is  ftuffed  with  Iiorfe-hair,"  cork, 
or  cotton,  and  in  order  that  it  may  lie  properly,  it  ought 
to  have  a  degree  of  Iwcll  round  the  m.irgin.  In  applying 
it,  the  patient  introduces  his  head  threngh  the  flit  above- 
inentioned,  fo  that  tlie  longer  portion  of  the  flip  of  parch- 
ment hangs  down  perpendicularly  over  his  brcaft,  and  the 
fliorter  down  his  back.  After  the  hernia  has  been  reduced, 
the  two  upper  llnips  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  band- 
age are  carried  round  the  body  snj  tied  upon  the  back  ; 
or  if  they  be  long  enough,  over  the  cufhion  in  front.  The 
ether  two  are  brought  through  between  the  thighs,  and 
faftened  at  the  back  to  the  firil,  or  to  the  upper  piece  of 
parchment  or  linen.  Buc 
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£ut  as  the  hernia  is  not  always  of  equal  fize,  being 
fmaller  in  the  morning,  and  larger  after  meals,  and  as  it 
alternately  rifes  and  finks  in  infpiration  and  expiration, 
it  is  evident  that  thtfe  finelaftic  bandages  cannot  adapt 
themfelvts  to  thofe  diverfitics,  as  they  eitlier  render  necef- 
fary  a  llronu-er,  inconvenient,  and  often  hurtlul  prefTiire,  or 
do  not  prefs  fiilficit-nt'y,  fo  that  the  hernia  is  coiillantly  in 
danijrr  of  (lippmg  throngh. 

With  adults  therefore  we  can  expcft  no  fecuritv,  except 
in  the  ufc  of  elaftic  bandages  for  the  umbilical  hernia  ;  and 
of  thefe  tlure  are  fimple,  compound,  and  double  ba  rJa'res. 
The  frrplc  bandage  confi'.ts  of  a  fomewiiat  broad,  round, 
or  oval  culhion,  and  an  clnlic  fcmicirclc.  With  palicnts 
whofe  umbilical  region  is  more  debilitated,  an  oval  cnfliion 
is  p-quifite,  having  in  the  middle  a  bulb  of  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  which  comes  to  lie  npo"  the  navel.  Mr.  Richtcr 
alfo  rccommendrs  the  ufe  of  a  common  bandage  for  the  in- 
guinal hernia,  provided  in  its  front  with  a  (hicld,  to  the  inner 
lide  of  which  a  cufliion  is  attached.  However,  this  and 
the  above-mentioned  rupture  bandages  are  not  fi'.fiic'ently  fe- 
cnre  againft  flipping  out  ot  their  Jituation,  on  account  of 
their  being  provided  only  with  a  fingle  lateral  fpring. 

Mr.  Theden  has  propofcd  the  ufe  of  elallic  g'^m  forband- 
ag-s  for  the  umbilical  hernia  ;  and  Mr.  Juville  thinks  that  it 
may  be  fufficient  with  patients  that  are  not  orpulent,  and 
when  the  hernia  is  fmall.  But  as  elailic  gum  lofes  its  elaf- 
ticity  when  it  grows  warm,  it  has  been  propofcd  to  fuper- 
fede  its  ufe  by  the  application  of  fpiial  fleel  fprings  to  both 
fides  of  the  cufliion.  However,  both  thefe  methods  are 
liable  to  the  objedlion,  that  they  produce  the  fame  preffure 
upon  the  whole  furrounding  pait  of  the  abdomen,  as  they 
do  upon  the  navel  itfclf ;  and  confequcntly  the  culhlon  either 
does  not  comprefs  the  navel  fufficiendy,  or  ic  prefles  it  more 
than  is  neceffary. 

A  better  bandage  than  thefe,  for  the  umbilical  hernia,  is 
that  of  Squire,  which  confifts  of  a  plate,  with  a  cnfhion 
fcrewed  to  it,  and  two  lateral  fprings  proceeding  from  the 
plate,  which,  when  it  is  applied,  firmly  embrace  the  body. 
An  elailic  bandage  of  another  kindisthat  of  Snrstfche,  which 
Mr.  Richter  (Abhandlung  von  den  Bruechen.  Gottingeu, 
J785,  p.  641.  tab.  vii.)  has  defcribed,  delineated,  and  in  a 
high  degree  improved.  Two  bandages  of  Mr.  Juville  for 
umbilical  hernia,  of  which  the  one  is.defcribed  and  dellticated 
by  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Hofer.  (Lehrfacke  des 
Chirnrg.  Vcrbandes.  Th.  II.  Erlnngen,  179!,  p.  278.  tab. 
xi.  fig.  77-)  Dr.  Alex.  Monro,  fenior,  has  alfo  defcribed 
a  bandage,  confilling  ot  a  ftcel  fpring,  which,  after  the 
hernia  has  been  reduced,  is  placed  upon  the  navtl,  and  re- 
tained in  this  fituation  by  a  band:ige.  It  is  drawn  as  tight 
as  may  be  neceflHry  by  means  of  ilraps  and  buckles. 

When,  as  fometimes  occurs,  the  hernia  has  formed  adhe- 
fions,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  in  confequence  of  improper 
bandaging,  in  which  cafe  its  reduftion  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, we  muft  ufc  a  concave  cudiion,  inllcad  of  a  convex 
one,  that  may  receive  the  hernia  into  its  hollow,  and  prevent 
the  farther  protrufion  of  the  inteftines.  If  the  bandage  be 
fliilfuUy  conftrtK^ed,  the  adhefions  may  gradually  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  the  hernia  at  length  reduced. 

The  uniltng  Bandage.  This  is  a  common  double-headed 
bandage,  and  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  indifpenfible 
which  is  ufed  in  cafe  of  frefti  wounds,  in  order  to  promote 
their  fpeedy  re-union.  Properly  it  is  only  adapted  for  fuch 
wounds  as  run  in  the  direftion  of  the  body  and  limb,  and 
that  are  fituated  in  parts  which  admit  of  the  application  of  a 
bandage  ;  however,  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  cafes  of  tranfverfe 
wounds;  but  then  it  rather  belongs  to  the  compound  band- 
ages.    It  may  be  formed  in  different  ways  :   I'/z. 

;.  According  to  one  method  of  forming  it,  its  length 
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mull  be  regulated  by  the  circumference  of  the  wounded 
part,  and  its  breadth  muft  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
wound.  In  general,  however,  it  is  rather  ufed  nari-ow  than 
broad,  and  it  mufl  always  be  fo  long  that  the  wounded  limb 
can  be  thrice  encircled  with  it.  In  the  m'ddle  part  it  muft 
have  a  large  flit,  through  which  the  head  of  the  bandage 
rolled  up  may  ealily  be  palled.  In  applying  it,  the  furgeou 
takes  one  of  its  he;'ds  into  each  of  his  hands,  applies  that 
portion  oi  the  middle  part  that  is  not  flit  to  the  fide  cf  the 
limb  oppofiteto  the  wound,  brir'gs  both  the  heads  round  the 
limb  tow>xds  the  wound,  paffes  one  of  t'ue  heads  throngh 
the  flit,  over  the  wound,  drawing  both  heads  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  brii>g  the  lips  of  the  wound  together;  after 
which  the  one  head  is  rcikd  round  the  limb  above  the  wound, 
a!  d  the  other  below  it.  When  tiie  wound  is  deep,  a  lon- 
gncttc  is  applied  under  the  bandage  to  each  of  th'^  lips  of 
the  wound,  at  fome  diftance  from  its  edges ;  the  th'cknefs 
of  thefe  loi'.guettes  mull  be  proportionate  to  the  depth  of 
the  wound,  and  by  means  of  them  the  bottom  of  the 
Wound  is  prefTed  together  when  the  bandage  is  drawn  tight. 
When  the  wound  is  very  long,  we  muft  either  apply 
feveral  bandages,  one  at  the  fide  of  the  other,  or  make 
feveral  flits  in  a  fingle  bandage,  and  pafs  the  head  through 
the  fecond  flit  over  the  firft  turn,  and  there  draw  the  lips  of 
the  wound  together,  and  fo  alfo  the  fecond  and  the  third 
time.  In  tl.is  cafe  it  will  be  beft  to  make  the  flitg  whilft 
we  are  applving  the  bandages,  namely,  at  the  place  where 
the  two  hcada  meet  each  other,  as  othcrwife  they  do  not 
fit  accurately  to  the  wound.  The  application  of  this  band- 
age, however,  requires  great  accuracy.  If  it  be  applied 
too  tight,  it  excites  pain,  fwelling,  inflammation,  and  fruftrates 
the  purpofe  of  re-union  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  too  loofe,  the 
lips  ot  the  wound  do  not  come  into  contadl  with  each  other, 
and  the  re-union  is  not  properly  effected. 

2.  Another  more  convenient  bandage  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  longitudinal  and  to  tranfverfe  wounds,  is  that 
w'aich  has  already  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Hetikel.  ( An- 
weifung  zum  vcrbeff.  Verbande,  Berlin,  1767,  8.  p.  237. 
Tii/i.  XV.  _y?^.  104. — Alfo  Richter's  Anfangfgruende  des 
Wnndarzneykunft.  B.I.  Tab. \.  Jig. 2.)  It  confifts  of  four 
llripes  of  linen,  each  of  which  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth.  The  dimen- 
fions,  however,  miiit  always  be  regulated  according  to  thofe 
of  the  difeafed  pai  t.  Thefe  four  pieces  are  united  by  means 
of  fix  narrow  ftraps  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  fix  tlraps 
crofs  eacli  other  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand  when  folded. 
In  this  manner  we  obtain  a  four-headed  crucial  bandage,  in 
which  the  fix  narrow  ftraps  form  the  centre  of  the  whole. 

When  it  is  applied,  tlie  narrow  ilraps,  or  the  middle  of 
the  bandage,  muil  be  placed  direftly  over  the  wound,  and 
two  of  the  heads  muft  lie  on  each  fide  of  it,  in  fuch  a  m.ar.ner 
that  the  one  entirely  covers  the  other.  Firft,  the  two  loweft 
heads  on  each  fide  are  faftened  quite  loofe  round  the  limb 
with  circular  tunis.  The  two  heads  above  are  then  alfo  hrft 
drawn  tight  with  both  hands,  and  then  faftened  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former.  When  this  bandage  is  ufed,  we 
have  conftantly  a  view  of  the  wound,  as  the  narrow  Ilraps 
lie  immediately  over  it. 

3.  Mr.  Boettcher  (Aufwahl  des  chirurgifchen  Verbandes, 
Berlin,  1795.  p.  62.  ^71.)  has  alio  recommended  a  veiy 
fimple  bandage  for  promoting  the  re-union  of  longitudinal 
wounds.  He  takes  a  common  two-headed  bandage,  two 
or  three  fingers  in  breadth  ;  and  firft  applies  to  each  fide 
of  the  wound,  at  the  diftance  of  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  from  the  edge,  a  longuette,  which  in  the  mean  time 
is  held  by  an  afiiftant ;  he  then  takes  one  of  the  heads  into 
each  hand,  and  makes  the  beginning  with  the  middle  of  the 
bandage,  on   the  fide  of  the  hmb   oppofite  to  the  wound. 

The 
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Tlie  two  heads  are  now  brousfht  over  the  lonpncttes,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  alfo  over  the  woui;d  ;  hut  this  nin.1  be 
done  in  a  ver)-  loofe  manner.  Tlic  heads  arc  then  fiiifted 
into  different  hands,  and  drawn  tight,  by  which  means  the 
longuettes  are  broujrht  to^etiier,  and  the  wn-nd  unittd. 
The  two  heads  are  then  (lung  round  each  other,  over  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  then  (hifted  again  into  different  hands, 
and  carried  back  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  brought 
forwards  to  the  wound.  Tliis  turn  may  be  repeated  three, 
four,  or  more  times,  according  to  the  (--/.e  of  the  wound. 
The  ends  are  then  either  entirely  wo;;!.d  off  in  circular  turns, 
or  fliould  they  not  be  long  enough  for  that  purpofe,  pinned 
to  the  other  turns. 

Should  no  unfavourable  fymptoms  fiipervene,  the  uniting 
bandage  may  be  fufTered  to  remain  in  its  fituation,  five,  fix, 
and,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  ftiil  mo;e  days.  Great  accuracy, 
however,  muft  always  be  ufed  in  applying  it,  as  the  wound 
is  to  be  united  from  its  bottom  ;  and  the  dimenfions  of  the 
longuettes,  or  compreffes,  muft  alfo  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly ;  for  with  deep  wounds  they  muft  be  thicker,  and 
with  fuperficial  wounds  thinner.  When  the  wound  is  en- 
tirely fi:perficial,  none  are  required.  Vv'hen  the  bandage  is 
removed,  the  part  muft  be  retained  prceifcly  in  the  fame  po- 
fition  that  has  been  given  to  it,  and  the  new  baudage  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  Even  after  the  wound 
has  completely  healed,  it  will  ftill  be  proper,  by  way  of 
precaution,  to  leave  the  bandage  in  its  fituation  for  fome 
days  longer. 

The  Bandage  of  ih:  Patella  fraSured  longitudinally.  For 
this  purpofe  is  required  a  bandage  from  fixteen  to  twenty- 
f.>ui-  feet  long,  three  fingers  broad,  and  rolled  upon  two 
heads.  When  it  is  applied,  the  hollow  of  the  knee  muft 
be  bolftered  with  compreffes,  and  a  fmall  longuette,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  laid  on  each  fido  of  the  knee-pan.  The 
middle  part  ct  the  bandage  is  then  laid  upon  the  hollow  of 
the  knee,  and  both  heads  brought  forwards  ;  a  flit  is  then  cut 
into  the  one  part,  through  which  the  head  of  the  other  is 
paffed,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  (lit  fits  to  the  middle  of 
the  knee-pan,  after  which  the  bandage  is  drawn  tight  tranf- 
verfely.  The  heads  are  then  carried  backwards,  but  oblique- 
ly, fo  that  one  comes  to  be  fiturted  higher  than  the  other; 
and  the  bandaging  is  completed  wHth  circular  turns.  In 
order  to  keep  the  leg  conftantly  extended,  a  weli-bolftcred 
ferula  or  fphnt  is  laid  into  the  hoFiow  of  the  knee,  which 
may  be  faftened  there  by  the  laft  turns  of  the  bandage.  For 
greater  fecuritv,  the  leg  may  alfo  be  inclof'*d  in  a  box  pro- 
perly lined,  which  reaches  as  high  as  the  thigh. 

\Ve  do  not  here  profefs  to  give  an  entire  treatife  on  Ban- 
dages, but  only  an  account  of  thofe  which  are  mo'l  com- 
monly ufed.  Several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  difcourfed  on  this  fubjcifl  veiy  amply.  In  particular, 
we  recommend  the  perufal  of  Vidus  Vidius,  for  the  opinions 
and  pradiice  of  the  oldeft  furgeons,  which  he  has  trauflated 
from  the  original  Greek,  and  ei'.icidatcd  by  various  figures  : 
edit.  Lutetix  Parifiorum,  fol.  1544.  Among  the  moderns, 
the  heft  writers  on  bandages  are  M.  Sue,  Thillaye,  Hcifter, 
Lombard,  and  Bernftein  ;  but  all  of  them  are  too  prolix 
and  tedious,  efpecially  the  French  authors. 

Mr.  John  Bell  of  Edinburgh  has  endenvonred  to  fimplify 
this  ftudy  in  his  firft  volume  of  ','  Principles  of  Surgery  ;" 
there  is,  however,  a  very  fingular  declaration  in  that  part  of 
Mr.  Bell's  book,  iv's.  "  Thofe  innumerable  forms  in  which 
the  ancients  turned  the  roller  rou  d  the  head,  neck,  and 
body,"  fays  he,  "  are  to  be  found  in  the  trcatiies  of  Sora- 
nus,  Glaucus,  Diodes,  and  Galen.  In  their  treatifcs  I  find 
nothing  but  what  has  fallen  into  dcfei-ved  negleft,  nothing 
that  I  could  m.ention  either  for  your  amufement  or  inftruc- 
tion."  See  page  129.  Now  it  happens  in  this  inftancc,  if 
Vol.  III. 
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not  in  fome  others,  that  Mr.  Bell  has  never  pcrtifed  the  au- 
thors whom  h;  quotes  ;  for  no  trcatif<-s  of  the  kind  a'luded  to, 
by  Soranu',  Glaucus,  and  Dioclts,  have  ever  dtfccnded  to 
their  pollcrity.  Galen,  indied,  wrote  on  bandages,  and  hi« 
obfervations  arc  trai. dated  by  Vidus  Vidius,  iu  the  coUeaion 
we  have  already  referred  to  ;  but  cenaii.lv  Mr.  Btll  has  had 
no  accefs  to  copies  of  any  fiir.ilar  works  by  tht  three  former 
phyficians. 

BANDAL,  or  Bandle,  in  Commerce,  the  name  of  « 
meafurc  ufed  in  the  foutli  of  Ireland,  wh'ch  i«  fomcwhat 
more  than  half  a  yard,  by  which  coarfc  n-.rrow  linen  is  fold 
in  the  markets  ;  whence  it  is  called  handal-dah. 

BANDALEER,  Baxdlleir,  or  Br.ndUccr,  a  large 
leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the  right  ftioulder,  and  hanging 
down  imder  the  kft  arn  ;  \.orn  by  the  n.ufqutteers  in  the 
time  of  James  and  Cliarks  i.  both  for  the  fi;iisining  of  their 
fire-arms,  and  for  the  carri3gc  of  t'ltir  mufquct-chargci  j 
which  being  put  up  in  little  wooden,  tin,  or  leathern, 
cyhndric  b)xes,  were  hung,  to  the  nun-.ber  of  twelve,  to 
each  bandalecr.  Eacli  of  thefe  boxes  contained  a  Cagle 
charge  of  powder. 

Tlie  word  is  originally  French,  landoudler,  formed  appa- 
rently  from  landouHer,  a  kind  of  banditti  particularly  infeft- 
ing  the  Pyreneans,  who  were  formeiiy  diltinguiflied'by  t"!ii« 
piece  of  furniture  ;  and  were  themfclves  fo  deuomiiiated, 
qtiaft  ban  de  -colirres,  a  in'.t  of  rdbert. 

The  French  foldiery  ftill  retain  the  bandalcer;  their  horfe, 
their  mufqueteers,  and  common  guards,  wearing  it  indif- 
ferently ;  excepting  for  fome  difference  in  its  garr.iture. 
Grofe  (Treatilc  on  Anc'cnt  Armour,  p.  293.)  fa-\s,  thij 
contrivance  fcems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  or 
Walloons. 

BANDARMALANKA,  in  Ceogiaphy,  a  town  of  Hin- 
doftan,  in  the  Circaro,  fituand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Godaver)-.     N.  lat.  16' 25'.   E.  lung.  83^  26'. 

BANDE',  or  in  Bend,  in  Heraldry,  expreffcs  the  pofition 
of  a  lion,  when  he  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  ftiield. 

BANDED,  a  term  applied  to  a  garb,  or  wheat flieaf, 
&c.  when  the  band  is  of  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the 
garb  itfelf. 

BANDELCaus,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  en 
the  coait  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel. 

Bavdel,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  fituate 
on  the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  or  Hougly  river.  N. 
lat.  22°  53'.   E.  long.  88°  32'. 

BANDELET,  or  Basdlet,  m /Irchitedure,  any  little 
band  or  flat  moulding,  encompaOing  a  column,  like  a  ring  ; 
as  that  which  crowns  the  Doric  arciiitrave.  It  is  alfo  called 
tirnia,  which  Vitnivius  I'.fcs  for  the  fame  thing  ;  fometimes 
fiiy,  diadema,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  three  part* 
which  compofe  the  architrave,  called  by  Vitruvius,  yfl/I-zVi 
and  which  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  lar.dj  or plal-bamL. 

BANDELLO,  Matthew^,  in  Biography,  biflicp  of 
Ageu,  was  born  tov.ards  the  clofe  (if  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  Caftelnuovo  of  Scrivia,  in  the  Milaiiefe.  He  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  the  Dominicans;  and  after  many  changes 
of  fituation,  he  fettled  in  France  ;  and  in  1550  was  nomi- 
nated by  Henry  II.  to  the  billiopric  of  Ageu  ;  but  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  time  of  bit 
death  is  not  exactly  known;  but  he  was  liWng  in  1561. 
He  was  principally  diilinguilhcd  as  a  writer  of  novels.  His 
coUeftion  was  firil  printed  at  Lucca  in  IJ54,  in  three  vo- 
lumes 4to.  under  the  title  of  "  Novclle  del  Bandcllo,"  to 
which  was  added  another  volume,  printed  at  Lyor.sin  1573. 
The  edition  of  London  in  1740  comprifcs  four  volumes  4to. 
In  his  narrations  the  author  is  laid  to  imitate  the  manner  of 
Boccacio,  and  to  write  in  a  lively,  pleaung  ftyle  ;  but  he 
has  alfo  copied  hit  mvdcl  in  thofe  licentious  freedoms,  which 
4  A  were 
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were  no  kfs  ir.ifuitaWe  to  his  office,  tlmn  ofTfnfivc  to  tlie 
church.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a- Latin  verl'ion  of  Boc- 
cacio's  ftory  of  "  Tito  ct  Gilippo,"  of  clevcii'cartos,  in 
ottava  rima,  in  honour  of  Liicretia  Gonzaga  ;  and  of  fomc 
other  works.     Nouv.  Didl.  Hillor. 

BANDELVELLO,  or  Old  Port,  in  Gography,  the 
name  of  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dor.ra, 
on  the  eail  coall  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  about 
t  venty-fcven  leagues  north  of  Magadoria  orMagadoxo,  on 
the  ianie  coalh 

BANDER  Abasm.  See  Gombroon. 
BANDERAS,  a  brgc  bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the 
«veft  coall  of  Mexico,  in  North  Amc.nca  ;  running^  inland 
between  two  points  of  land,  tlie  north  point  called  Tintoque, 
and  the  fouth  cape  C'orientes,  with  an  open  entrance,  and 
fufficiently  fpacious  for  the  accommodation  and  anchorage  of 
u  fleet  of  fhips. 

BANDER  Congo,  a  port  town  of  Afia,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  thirtv-three  leagues  well  from 
Bander  AbafTi.    N.'lat.  27°  5'.   E.'long.  55"  y'. 

BANDERE,  a  town  of  Hindolian,  in  the  circar  of 
•Gohud,  one  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Agra,  and  forty-four 
S.  S.  E.  of  Gohud. 

BANDERET,  the  name  appropriated  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  mihtia  of  the  canton  ot  Bern. 

BANDEROLE,  in  HeraUry,  is  a  llrcamer  affixed  by 
fmall  lines  or  llrings  immediately  under  the  crook  on  the 
top  of  the  flafF  of  a  crofier,  and  folding  over  the  ftaff. 

BANDEROLES,  \\\  Military  I.iiiijua^re,  the  or.iaments 
which  were  given  to  pikes  near  the  point,  in  order  to  render 
their  appearance  handfome.  Thefe  fometimes  had  the 
name  of  pencclls.  (Sec  Grofe  on  Ancient  Armour,  li.  277.) 
BANDEROLE,  in  Naval  Lan^u-ige,  a  little  flag,  in 
form  of  a  guidon,  extended  more  in  length  than  breadth, 
ufed  to  be  hung  out  on  the  malls  of  vefl'els,  &c. 

BANDEROLES,  in  Military  Languagf,  an  ancient 
name  for  camp-colours. 

BANDI,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Calabar,  in  Lower  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  fea  by 
two  channels.  There  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name  on  an 
ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

BANDINELLI,  Baccio,  in  Biography,  a  painter  of 
hiftory,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  became  a  difciple 
of  Giovanni  Francefco  Rullico,  a  good  fculptor.  He  had 
the  ambition  to  become  a  rival  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  paint- 
ing as  well  as  in  fculpture;  but  hearing  that  this  great 
mailer  treated  his  works  contcmptuoully,  he  laid  afide  the 
pencil,  and  would  never  afterwards  re  fame  it.  As  a  llatuary, 
he  poircficd  flvill  and  merit,  and  in  that  art  he  deemed  himfclf 
equal  to  Buonaroti;  however,  when  he  found  that  the 
world  did  not  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  he  was  nui-h 
mortified.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1559.  at  the  ags  of  62 
year?.  Several  of  his  pupils  became  eminent  artiHs.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  tombs  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL  at  Rome,  a  St.  Peter,  a  Bacchus, 
Ih-c  Laocoon,  and  fome  figures  of  fome  princes  of  tlie 
Medici  family  at  Florenc-.  His  drawing  is  generally 
corrccl,  and  evinces  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  anatomy; 
})>jt  his  mufcles  are  too  ftro:igly  marked,  and  he  is  deficient 
in  grace.     Argenville,  Vie  dc  Sculpteurs.     Pilkington. 

BANDITTL  from  the  Italian  lar.dito,  perfcns  pro- 
fcribed,  or,  as  we  call  it,  outlawed  ;  fometimes  denominated 
hanniti,  or  f oris  banniti. 

Banditti,  orBANDixi,  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to 
highwaymen  and  robbers,  who  infell  the  roads  in  troops, 
efpeeially  in  Italy,  France,  and  Sicily.  Mr.  Brydone,  in 
his  Tour  through  Sicily,  informs  us,  that  in  the  eaflern  part 
sailed  Val  Demoni,  from  the  devils  that  are  fuppofed  to  in- 


habit mour.t  TEtnn,  it  has  ever  been  found  .tltogether  im- 
pradicable  to  extirpate  the  baiulitti;  there  being  numberlcfs 
caverns  and  fubterianeous  palfages  round  that  mountain, 
where  no  troops  could  poffibly  purfue  them;  bcfides,  they 
are  known  to  be  perfeftly  determined  and  refolute,  never 
failing  to  take  a  dreadfvd  revenge  on  all  who  have  oiFendcd 
them.  Hence  the  prince  of  Villa  Franca  has  embraced  it, 
not  only  as  tlie  faftll,  but  likevvife  as  the  wifeil  and  mod 
political  fclieme,  to  become  their  declared  patron  and  pro- 
tedlor ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  think  proper  to  le.ive  their 
mountains  and  fvrells,  though  perhaps  only  for  a  time,  are 
fure  to  meet  with  good  encouragement  and  a  certain  pro- 
tedlion  in  his  fervice,  where  tiiey  enjoy  the  moft  unbounded 
confidence,  which,  in  no  inlhince,  they  have  ever  yet  been 
found  to  make  an  improper  or  a  d  fhoncll  ufe  of.  They 
are  clothed  in  the  prince's  livjry,  ycllov%'  and  green,  with 
filver  lace;  and  v%car  llkewife  a  badge  of  their  honourable 
order,  which  intltles  them  to  univtrfal  fear  and  refpeCl  from 
the  people. 

In  fome  circumftances,  thefe  banditti  are  the  moil  re- 
fpedtable  people  of  tb.e  illand,  and  have  by  much  the  highelt 
and  moft  romantic  notions  of  what  they  call  thffir  point  of 
honour.  However  criminal  they  may  be  with  regard  ta 
fociety  in  general;  yet,  with  refpedl  to  one  another,  and  to 
every  perfon  to  w^hom  they  have  once  profeffed  it,  they  have 
ever  maintained  the  moft  unlhaken  fidelity.  The  magiftratcs 
have  often  been  obliged  to  protcci  them,  and  pay  them 
court,  as  they  are  known  to  be  perfe£lly  detenr.ined  and 
defperate,  and  fo  extremely  vindidive,  that  they  <\-ill  cer- 
tainly put  any  perfon  to  death  that  has  ever  given  them  juft 
caufe  of  provocation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  was 
known  that  any  perfon  who  had  put  himfclf  under  their 
proteftion,  and  (liewed  that  he  had  confidence  in  them,  had 
caufe  to  repent  of  it,  or  was  injured  by  them  in  the  moft 
minute  trifle;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  proteft  him 
from  irapofitions  of  every  kind,  and  fcorn  to  go  halves  with 
the  landlord,  like  moft  other  conduftors  and  travelling  fcr- 
vants,  and  will  defend  him  with  their  hves,  if  there  be  occa- 
fion.  Thofe  of  their  number  who  have  thus  enlilUd  them- 
fclvcs  in  the  fervice  of  fociety,  are  known  and  refpec^td  by 
the  other  banditti  all  over  the  ifland;  and  the  perfons  of 
thofe  they  accompany  are  ever  held  facred.  For  thefe 
rcafons,  moft  travellers  choofe  to  hire  a  couple  of  them 
from  town  to  town ;  and  n'lay  thus  travel  over  the  whole 
ifland  in  fafety. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  free-booters,  who 
pillasfe  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

BANDOBENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  feated,  according  to  Strabo,  orr 
the  river  Choafpes. 

BAN-DOG,  in  Z':ology,  a  variety  of  the  m.aftiff  or  Can  is 
MoLOSEUS  of  Linnajus.  It  is  lighter,  fmalier,  more  acflive 
and  vigilant  than  the  maftifT,  but  not  fo  powerful;  its  nofe 
is  fmailer,  and  poflclTes,  in  fome  degree,  the  fcent  of  the 
hound;  its  hair  is  rougher,  and  generally  of  a  yellowifli 
grey,  ftreaked  with  fliades  of  a  black  or  brown  colour.  It 
frequently  feizes  cattle  by  the  flank,  attacks  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  its  bite  is  keen  and  dangerous.  It  is  not  often 
to    be    feen    at    pi-efsjiit.       Bewick's    Hill.    Quadrupeds, 

BANDOL,  in  Geography,  a  harbour  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nearly  weft,  and  about  five  leagues  from  Toulon. 
It  has  a  fort,  and  there  is  anchorage  nrar  the  call  part  of  a 
fmall  ifland,  which  lies  on  the  well  point  of  the  bay  that  is 
here  formed  by  the  coaft-. 

BANDOLEERS,  from  the  French  bandouliers,  in  the 
Military  Art.      See  Bandalef.r. 

BANDON,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a  fine  river  in  the 
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county  of  Cork,  province  of  Munfter,  Irdarc!,  wliicli  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Carbery,  and  after  watering  the  large 
and  thriving  town  of  Bandon-hrid.'jo,  and  the  village  of 
Inifhonan,  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Kiniale.  It  is  navigable 
for  large  floops  as  far  as  Collier'?  quay,  near  Inifhonan,  irom 
which  place  Bandon  is  fupplicd  with  Englifh  coal.  At 
til"  confluence  of  the  Bandon  and  Brinny  rivers,  a  little 
above  Inifhonan,  the  Eaft  India  company  of  England  forrvd 
a  fettlement  about  the  year  1612,  for  carrying  on  ironwork?, 
and  building  large  fhips;  for  which  purpofe  they  }nirch?.fed 
the  adjoining  woods  and  lands.  They  garrifoned  a  caftle, 
and  built  three  villages;  but  the  oppofnion  given  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  natives,  foon  obliged  them  to  rclinqnini 
it.  The  great  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  were  firom  that 
time  much  demolilbed;  though  the  river  has  not  yet  for- 
feited the  charafter  given  of  it  by  Speiifcr  in  his  Fairy 
Queen : 

"  The  pleafant  Bandon,  crown'd  with  many  a  wood." 
Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  3:c.     Smith's 
Cork.     Beaufort's  Memoir. 

BANDON-BRIDGE,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Bandon,  a  confiderable  market  and  poll  town  of  the  connty 
of  Cork,  province  of  Munller,  Ireland,  fit\iated  on  both 
fides  of  the  river  Bandon,  over  which  it  has  a  brid;;e.  It 
was  one  of  the  towns  which  owed  their  ori,'j!n  to  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  lu'll,  and  frequently  called 
the  great,  earl  of  Cork.  He  built  it  in  the  year  1610,  in  the 
ir.idit  of  a  wafte  bog  and  wood,  -vhich  had  been  impaffable, 
and  inclofed  it  with  walls,  which  were  of  great  ftrength  for 
that  period.  In  161  3,  he  procured  for  it  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation, in  confequencc  of  which  it  fent  two  members 
to  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  was  one  of  the  boroughs 
which  occafioned  fo  violent  a  debate  at  the  meeting  of  par- 
I'ament  in  that  year.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  lord 
Cork,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  fecretary  Cook  (quoted 
in  Smith's  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  236.),  to  admit  none  but  Pro- 
tcftants  to  live  in  the  town;  which  ftems  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  a  neceffary  fupport  to  the  infant  colony.  The  con- 
fcquence  of  this  was,  that  the  inhabitants,  being  united 
among  themfelves,  and  all  trained  to  arms,  were  very  power- 
ful, and  took  an  aftivc  part  in  the  civil  wars  which  diflracled 
Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  fevcnteenth  centuiy.  After 
the  rtlloration  of  Charles  II.  the  exclufion  was  not  vei-y 
Itrifbly  obferved,  though  it  had  been  ccnifirmed  by  a  bye- 
law  of  the  corporation;  but  the  adherents  of  James  1 1, 
imder  the  earl  of  Clancarthy,  having  deftroyed  the  walls  ia 
16S9,  and  treated  the  Proteftant  inhabitants  v.-ith  feverity, 
it  was  revived,  and  has  been  fince,  with  few  exceptions, 
flriclly  attended  to.  The  wifdom  and  advantaTe  of  this 
excluhon  have  been  often  called  in  qucftion,  but  the  ftrongefl 
objettion  to  it  certainly  is,  that  it  tends  to  keep  alive  that 
animofity  which  has  been  the  bane  of  Ireland,  aiid  which 
all  who  fludy  the  true  interefts  of  the  country  will  endeavour 
to  appeafe.  The  inhabitants  of  Bandon  have  been  gene- 
rally induih-ious.  For  many  years  they  carried  on  the  ina- 
nufaiSures  of  lluffs,  camblets,  and  fliags,  very  extcnfivrly, 
but  thefe  have  of  late  declined.  Ticken  of  fnperior  quality, 
and  coarfe  green  linens  27  inches  wide,  called  vitlcry,  are 
made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  the  latter  of  which  is 
fent  from  Cork  to  London  and  Briftol.  There  are  alfo 
fome  cotton  nianufafturers,  who  employ  3.  great  number  of 
people.  The  town  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Devonlliirc,  reprefentative  of  the  eldefl  branch  of  the  Boyle 
family,  and  on  account  of  the  fiiortnefs  of  the  leafes,  and 
the  want  of  proper  encoiu-agem.tnt,  it  is  in  general  ill  built, 
the  houfes  not  at  all  correfponding  to  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants. During  tlie  late  war,  Bandon  became  a  great 
military    ftation,    being    conveniently   fvtuated   tor   fending 


afridaiirt  to  any  part  of  the  fout!i-i»e{lern  coad  at  which  it 
might  be  wanted,  and  a  ftrong  garrifon  is  flill  continued 
there.  The  p')pulation  is  eflimated  at  12,000,  and  it  fends 
a  member  to  the  imperial  jwiliamcnt.  Its  rillancc  S.W. 
from  Dublin  is  136  Irifa  miles,  and  S.W.  from  Cork  13. 
N.  lat.  5  i'-  44'.  W.  long,  about  f.=-  44'.     Smith's  Cork,  &c. 

BANDORA,  the  capital  ot  Salfct  idand,  and  fcparated 
from  Bombay  ifland,  on  the  Malabar  coail  of  India,  by  a 
narrov.-  channel,  in  N.  lat.  ig-'  5'.   E.  long.  72°  30'. 

Bandora,  in  Miifir,  an  inferior  kind  of  lute,  for  which 
the  notes  were  written  in  the  fame  kind  of  tablaturc  as 
for  the  theorbo  or  great  Inte.     See  Lute. 

BANDT,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  German 
ocean,  near  the  coalt  of  Esl't  Friellar.d.  N.  lat.  53*  36'. 
E.  long.  6'  33'. 

BANDURI,  Anselme,  in  Biography,  an  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  centur)-,  was  a  native  of  the  republic  of 
R?gula,  in  Dalmatia,  and  a  Bcncdidinc  monk.  He  (ludied 
at  Flcn-ence,  and  having  made  lapid  progrcfs  in  the  learned 
languages,  he  became  a  preceptor.  Mui:tfa:-c.in  employed 
him  in  1700  to  examine  MSS.  for  his  p-ojtCtcd  edition  of 
Chr\foftom'.s  works;  and  for  extending  his  acquaintance  with 
ecclefiailical  antiquiti.:s,  Bandiiri,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  fpcnt  fome  years  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  in  Paris.  Here  he  was  enabled  to  compofe  hit 
valuable  work,  intitled,  "  Imperinm  Orientale,  five,  Anti- 
quitates  Conflantinopolitanar,"  and  publifhed  at  Paris,  in 
171 1,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  He  alfo  publillitd  at  Paris,  in 
1718,  fol.  a  coUedion  of  Roman  medals,  under  the  title  of 
"  Numifmata  Impcrr-.torum  Romanorum  a  Trajano  Decio 
ad  Palseologcs  Augullos;"  which  was  enriched  and  enlarged, 
and  reprinted  in  4to.  at  Hamburg,  in  1719,  by  J.  A.  Fabri- 
cius.  In  1724,  Banduri  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  he  died  at  Paris  in  1743.     Nouv.  Dift.  Hiftor. 

BANDUSIAN  Fountain,  in  jlnnsnt  Geography,  a 
famous  fpring  of  Sicily,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  the  thir- 
teenth ode  of  his  third  book,  placed  by  fome  at  his  Sabine 
farm  ;  but  inconteftibly  proved  by  the  abbe  Cha';py,  to  be 
near  Palaz'zo,  in  the  principality  of  St.  Gcrvafio.  No  (hady 
groves  now  hang  over  its  banks  to  fliut  out  the  burning  mid- 
day fun;  i;3  gelid  waters  no  longer  tumble  down  the  rocks 
in  beautiful  caleades ;  but  ch.oaked  with  dirt  and  loll  in 
bogs,  are  forced  to  leek  their  way  under  ground  to  avciit  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.     Swinb.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

BANDY-Legs,  \nSi:ygery,  are  the  dillortion  of  the  lower 
extremities,  in  any  direflion.  This  difeafe  is  ufially  occa- 
fioned by  a  defeftive  olTification  of  the  TiniA  or  leg-bone, 
which  tVierefore  is  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  body 
without  yielding.  See  Distortion  s,andMoLLiTiE!>0^fli7i. 

BANE-Berrv,  in  Botany.     See  Actea. 

B.'^^NEE,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  of  France,  near  the 
Engliili  chalinel,  about  a  league  S.  W.  of  Ulliant. 

BANER,  J'HN,  in  Biography,  a  famous  general  of 
Sweden,  dcfcendcd  of  an  illuftrious  family,  was  bom  in  1601, 
and  was  fo  much  diilinguilhcd  by  his  proficiency  in  literature, 
that  Gullavus  Adolplius  ufed  to  call  him  his  learned  general. 
In  very  early  youth,  he  attracted,  by  his  magnanimity,  the 
notice  of  that  monarch,  who  prononced  him  formed  for 
great  events,  and  placed  him  in  the  army;  and  he  foon 
fignali/ed  himfclf  fo  much,  that,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  employed  in  many  critical  enterprifcs,  which  required 
no  lefs  dexterity  than  bravery.  After  the  death  of  Gullavus, 
he  fupported,  as  commander  in  chief,  the  luftre  of  the 
Swcdifli  arms,  by  a  feres  of  viftories,  which  raifed  his  mili- 
tary charatler  as  high  as  that  of  any  general  of  the  age. 
He  fnftained  this  reputation  undiminifhcd  till  his  death, 
at  H.-ilbcrlladt.  on  the  loth  of  May  1641,  in  the  4Ctli  year 
of  bif  age.  Baner,  though  not  infenfible  of  the  glory  he 
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had  acquired  by  his  adtions,  iifually  fpoke  of  them  with  great  eonfifts  principally  of  one  draggling  ftreet  wliich  is  fituated 

modefty.      He  was  accuftomcd  to  fay,  that  he  never  formed  in   a  narrow  valley  between   two   low  ridges  of  flate  rock, 

an  expedition,  nor  hazarded   an  aflion,   without   the   moll  opening    foiuhward     towards    Sno\^don,     and     terminutinTf 

reafonable   hopes  of  fuccefs.      He   was  equally  feared  and  northwards   about    half  a  mile  from  the  cathedral,   in   the; 

beloved  by  the  foldiers,  and  always  infpircd  them  with  un-  beautiful  bay  of  Beaumaris.      This  town  is  watered  by  the 

bounded  confidence.     At   the   head  of  his  troops,  he  afted  "  Dcva's  wizard   Ilream,"    .vhofe  oppofjte  banks  are  con- 

folcly   from   himfelf,   and   without   dependence,   and  would  nefted  now  by  a  well-built  bridge  of  live  arches.      Bangor 

rather  have  nfigncd  the  command,  than  have  been  direfted  is  reprefented  as  the  olUcil  epilcopal  fee  in  Wales,   but  tho 

in  his  niilitarv  operations  by  the  orders  of  the  cabinet.      He  prefent  cathedral  was  not  founded  till  the  beginning  of  the 

had  the  abfol'utedifpofal  of  all  comniiffions,  and  cllabliflied  a  fifteenth  century.     The  choir  was  built  by   bllliop  Denn, 

regular  order  of  promotion;  he  was  humane  to  the  vanquid'.ed  in  1496,  and  the  tower  and  nave  by  bi:!iop  Skivington,  in 

.enemy,  cautious  in    not   wantonly    expofmg   hii   troops   to  1532,   as    app-ars   recorded  over    the   welleni   door.      The 

aiSlion,  and  lie  blamed  thofe  generals  who  in  fieges  faerifice  former  meafures    141    feet   by    60,   and   the  length   of  the 

the  lives  of  th;ir  men  to  raife  their  (nvn  mihtary  character,  whole  from  call  to  well  is  214  feet.     This  edilicc   contains 

Coxe's  Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  51.  many  monuments  of  its  bifhops  and  other  perfonagcs  ;  but 

BANFF,  in  Geography.      See  Bamff.  it  polTeffes  no  extraordinary  attradlions  either  in  its  architec- 

BANGA,   a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Whidah,  ture   or  ornaments.      The  ofttcers   belonging  to   the  cathe- 

on  the  Slave  coall.    .  dral,   arc  a  biihop,   a  dean,  three  aichdeacons,   a   trealurer, 

BANGALORE,  a  town  of  Hindoflan,  in   the  Myfore  two  endowed  prebends,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  and  three 

country,  fituate  in   the  centre  of  the  peninfula,  and  having  canons  ;     belidts     other   inferior    officers.       The    cathedral 

routes  palTnig  through  it  in  every  direction.     It  is,  in  itfelf,  fervice   is  alternately   in    Englilh  and  Weld).     Within  the 

a  place   of  great  political   importance,   being  a  fortrefs  of  dioccfe    are    included    the  whole    county  of   Anglefca,   all 

flrength,   and  from   fituation,   the  bulwark   of   the  Myfore  Carnarvonfliire,  except  Llysvaen,  Eglwys  Rofe,  and  Llang- 

cou.ntry,  towards  Arcot.      It   is   placed,   by  major  Renr.cll,  wilerin,  the  greater  iuilf  of  Mcrioneththire,  and  the  L\au- 

inN.  lat.  13".    E.  long.  77°  37'  ic".     This  is  the  common  ries  of  Dyffrynclwydd  and  Arwllley.    This  bifliopnc,  though 

point  of  union,  in  the  centre  of  the   peninfula,   as  Coim-  not  large,  Hur  rich,  has  futfered  many  defalcations.     Among 

bcttore  is  in  the  fouth-weft,  and  Tritchinopoly  in  the  fouth-  others  it  is  faid,  that  Owen  Glendower  dclhoyed  the  cathe- 

eall.  dral  by  fire,  and  biihop  Bulklcy  walled  and    fold    all  th^- 

BANGER,    one    of  the  principal  places  in   the  ifland  revenues,  and  reduced  the  fee  to  great  poverty.     It  is  now 

of   Belleifle,    on    the    coail  of  France;   and   Palais   is  the  valued  in  the   king's  books  at   131 1.    16s.   3d.     The  late 

other.  and  prefent  bhhops  have  made  confiderable  alterations  and 

BANGIUS,   Peter,  in  Biography,   a   Swedifli   divine,  improvement,;  in    the   palace,   its  appendages,   and  ia    the 

was  born   at  Helfmgberg,  in  1^33,  and  having  ftudied  at  town.     Among  the  praifeworthy  adts  of  the  former,  wa; 

Upfal,  travelled  with  a  piipil  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  re-erefl.ion  of  a  large  free  fchool  under  his  fuperintcnd- 

and  the  Netherlands.      On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  pro-  ance.     This    city    is    governed    by    the    bilhop's    lleward, 

felfor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Abo  in  Finland,   and  who  holds  his  court  here.     Befides  a   weekly  market    on 

filled  the  chair  with  credit  32  years.     In    16S2,  he  was  ap-  Friday,  here  are  four  fairs  annually.     Its  number  of  houles 
pointed  biihop  of  W;  burg,  by  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  ;  and 


died  in  1696.  He  took  great  pains  to  ferve  his  country, 
by  cilabliihing  fchool.;  and  promoting  knowledge.  He 
wrote  in  Latin   an  ecclefiallical  Swtdiih  hhlorv;   a  treatife 


304,  and  thefe  contain  1770  inhabitants.  Bangor  is 
about  fifteen  miles  v/elt  of  Conway,  and  253  from  London. 
H;df  a  mile  from  Bangor,  on  the  fliorc  of  the  bay,  is 
Abercruain,  or  port  Penrhyn,   the  grand  depofitory  of  the 


on   Sacred  Chronology;   a   Coinmeutary  on   the    Hebrews,     Hates  that   are   procured  froa\  lord    Penrhyn's  quarrie?,   at 


Dolawan.      Great  quantities  of  tliefe  fiates  arc  rtiipped  for 
London,  I^ivcrpool,  Brillol,  and  other  large  towns. 

About  two  miles  S.  E.  of  Bangor,  is  Penrhyn-hall,  the 
elegant  ir.ai'lion  of  lord  Penrhyn.  1'he  improvements  made 
by  this  nobleman  in  the  commercial  charailer  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  by  plantations,  buildings,  &c.  are  highly 
honourable  to  his  liberality  and  judguiei't.  There  is  a 
ferry  into  'Angltfea,  about  two  miles  from  this  town,  which 


and  other  works. 

BanGius,  Tho-mas,  a  learned  Danifli  divine,  of  the  uni- 
Terfitv  of  Copenhagen,  wa5  born  in  1  6co.  He  dilcharged, 
with  great  credit,  the  duties  of  the  profeflbrfhips  of  Hebrew, 
philofophv,  and  divinity  ;  and  was  the  author  of  leveral  learned 
works.  He  died  in  1661.  Among  his  writings  in  I>atin 
are  various  dilfertations  to  elucidate  the  fcripturts;  "  Phi- 
lological Obfervatioris,"   printed  in  Svo.  at  Copenhagen,  in 

1640;  "  An  Exercitation  on  the  origin  of  Diveriity  ot  Lan-  is  much  more  commodious  than  that  of  Conway. 

guages,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  the  Hebrew;"  Svo.  1634;  Bangor,   Bangor- IJcoed,    or    Bangor   Monachorum,   is   a 

and  a  "  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  410.  1641.     Gen.  Dift.  fmall  village  in  Flintlhire,   North  Wales,  remaikable   for  a 

BANGLE  Ears,   in    the    Manege.,    an   imp-rfeclion    in  handfomc  bridge  over  the  river  Dee,  and  the  fite  or   an  ex- 

a   horfe's    ears,   remedied   in  the   following    n:anner;  place  tenfive  and  rich  monaftery.     Bede,  and  leveral  of  our  hifto- 

his  ears   in    fuch   a  fituation  as  they  are   wanted   to  Hand;  rians,  defcribe  this  place  as  very  flourifhing  at  the  coming 

'bind  them  with   two  fmall   boards,  fo    fad   as  not   to   llir ;  of  St.  Augulline  ;   and  moll  of  them  relate,   that  Etheltrith 

and  then  clip  away   the  empty   wrinkled   ll<in  clofe  by  the  kuig  of  the  Angles,  advanced  to  Ch.efter  with  a  large  army, 

head.  and  obferving  the  monks  praying  for  the  fnccels   of  their 

BANGO,  in  Gcngrnphy,  a  loMg  fhoal  on  t'iie  eaft  coafl  of  countrym.en,  he  rufhed  upon  them,   and  conr:gned   1200  to 

Africa,  of  variable  brcadtli,  but  in   fome  places  about  two  death.     This  abbey,   according   to   Lcland,   Itood  Iti  a  fair 

leagues.      See  C<7/<' Corientks.  valley  clofe  on   tlie  Dee;  but  when  he    villttd  the  place, 

BANGOR,  a  tov/n(hip  of  America,  in  Hancock  county  every  vcllige  of  the  buildings  was  deftroyed,   and  the  fitc 

in  the  dillr.dl  of  Maine,  on  the  well  fide  of  Penobfcot  river,  ploughed   over.      Some  writers  have   confounded  this  with 

25  miles  from  its  month   at  Belfall  bay»  65  N.W.  by  W.  the    Bangor   in    Carnarvonlhire.     It   is    probable  ^that    the 

from   Machias;  63   N.E.   from   HallowtU;  and   280   N.E.  latter  derived  its  name  ai:d  confcquence  from  and  after  the 

from  Bodon,  deflrucflion  of  the  former. 

Bangor,  a  fmall  city  of  Carnarvonfiiire,  North  Wales,  Bangor,    a  poll  town,   and  fea-port   of  the  county  of 
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T)o\vn,  in  the  province  of  Ulftcr,  in  Ireland,  (ituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Carrickfcrgiis  ;  but  though  par- 
liamentary aid  was  granttd  to  improve  its  port,  it  has  very 
little  trade.  An  abhey  was  foinidcd  here  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tuiy,  psrt  of  the  ruins  of  which  y 't  fublils.  Near  this 
town  duke  Schomberg  landed  with  the  Eiicrljlh  artnv, 
13th  Auguft  1689.  Dirtance  N.  from  Diiblfn,  90  Irilh 
miles.     N.  lat.  54°  38'.    W.lcn-r.  5"^  33'. 

BANGUE,  in  the  Malaria  iVM'tca,  a  fpec'es  of  opiate, 
in  great  i:fe  throughout  the  Eaft  for  drowning  cares,  and 
infpiring  joy. 

This,  by  the  Perfians,  is  called  beng  ;  by  the  Arabs,  efrar, 
corruptly  offered  and  rfpirlh  ;  by  the  Turk^*,  ben^ihic,  and 
vulgarly  niijhick ;  by  the  European  naturalills,  Lmgue  or 
6nr:ge.  The  Indians,  fays  Acolla.  eat  the  feed  and  leaves  to 
increafe  their  vigour,  and  to  excite  an  appetite  to  their  food. 
The  nobles,  and  chief  military  officers,  when  they  are  d'f- 
poftd  to  forget  their  toil,  and  to  ileep  in  perfect  eafe  and 
fecurity,  take  of  the  powder  of  the  feed  and  leaves,  as  much 
as  they  think  fuffic:r-r.t  ;  and  add  to  it  an  areca,  or  green 
Indian  hazel-nut ;  with  as  m;ich  opium  as  they  think  fit, 
and  eat  them  ail  together  with  fugar.  If  they  dciire  to  be 
entertained  with  variety  of  fcene's,  and  images  of  things 
in  their  fleep,  they  add  for.-.e  of  the  choiccit  camphor, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace.  It  they  have  a  mind  to  be 
merrv,  witty,  and  to  indulge  their  amours,  they  add  am- 
bergrife  and  mudc,  and  make  them<>ll  into  an  tkciary  with 
fugnr.  It  is  by  many  afiirmed  that  the  feed  and  leaves 
promote  luft  ;  whence  lays  J.  Bauhine,  it  appears  that  this 
herb  has  no  affinity  with  hemp,  though  it  be  very  much 
like  it  ;  fince  hemp,  according  to  Diofcoridcs,  is  ot  a  hot 
and  dry  nature,  and  ext:ngiii!hes  amorous  defires. 

Ray,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  fays,  he  learned 
from  fir  Hans  Sloane,  that  it  is  a  different  plant  from  hemp. 
It  grows  in  Hiiuioftan,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  it  is  principally  in  ufe.  Among  the  Indians,  the 
feed  is  prepared  amc:;g  other  meliorating  and  aromatic 
fubflances  into  an  eledliiar^',  which  excites  p!eafii;g  vilions, 
and  as  fome  fay,  emboldens  them  to  perform  the  molt 
daring  and  atrocious  deeds.     See  Datura. 

Bangue,  in  reality,  is  a  fuccedaneiim  to  wine,  and  obtains 
in  thole  countries  where  Maliometanifm  is  ellahlifhcd  ; 
which  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  that  liquor  abfolutcly,  the  poor 
miiffulmen  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fucreilama,  to 
Toufe  their  fpirits.  The  principal  are  opium,  and  this  biiii^ue, 
which,  fays  S-.le  (Prel.  Uifc.  p.  124),  coiilifts  of  the  leaves 
of  hemp  in  pills  or  conferve,  and  by  the  rigid  Mahometans 
is  efteemed  unlawful,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  l\oran, 
becaufe  it  intoxicates  and  dillurbs  the  underftandii.g  as 
wine  does,  and  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner.  It  is, 
hov/ever,  commonly  ufed  in  the  End,  but  they  who  additt 
themfelves  to  the  uie  of  it,  arc  generally  locked  upon  as 
debauchees.  According  to  the  account  given  of  this  feb- 
ftance  by  Alexander  Maurocordato,  counftllor  and  phy- 
fician  to  the  Otton^an  Porte,  in  a  letter  to  Wedelii:3,  bangue 
is  prepared  of  the  leaves  of  wild  hem.p,  dried  in  the  fhade, 
then  ground  to  pov.-der,  put  into  a  pot,  in  which  but- 
ter has  been  kept  ;  let  in  an  oven  till  it  begin  to  torrefy  ; 
then  taken  out,  and  pulverizwd  again  ;  and  thus  to  be  uied 
in  the  quantity  of  as  much,  r.t  a  time,  as  will  lie  on  the 
point  of  a  knife.  As  to  the  opinion  among  the  Europeans, 
that  the  Turks  prepare  them.fclves  for  battle  by  a  dole  of 
banTue,  which  roufts  their  courage,  and  impels  them  with 
ardour  to  certain  death,  Dr.  M.iurocordato  allures  us,  that 
it  is  a  popular  error.  The  Turks  think  they  are  then 
going  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  would  not, 
for  any  confideration,  forfeit  the  merit  of  it,  which  they 
would  do  by  eating  the  bangue,  which  is  held  to  be  un- 
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lawful  by  their  apoftle,  among  other  things  which  intoxi* 
cate. 

B  ANGUEY,  in  Geography,  an  Ifland  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
at  the  northern  extremity  ot  Borneo,  not  far  from  Balabac, 
the  moll  fouth  wtftern  of  the  Fhihppiiics.  N.  lat.  f^  1  a'» 
E.  long.  117''  25'. 

Bancuf.y  Ptak  lies  in  the  prnir.fula  of  Makcca.  N.  lat. 
7"  18'.   E.  long.  117'  17'  30". 

B.\NHAS,  Padro  dos,  a  fmall  ifland  and  fa  ,d  bank, 
north  of  Madagafcar,  and  nenr  the  fouth-weit  from  the 
iflanJs  del  Almirante,  in  -about  S.  Lt.  5^  yjf,  and  E.  loug. 
50°  40'. 

BANHOS,  Pacro  dos,  a  fmall  ifland  furrjjundtd  by  a 
fandbank,  call  of  the  lalt  ifland,  as  far  ae  S.lai6'^  ^cf, 
E.  !f;rg.  70"  zc/. 

B.*\NI,  a  fmall  diftrift  of  Africa,  in  the  county  of  Cala- 
bar, containing  nme  or  ten  villages. 

Bani,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
provii'ce  of  Capitanata,  ten  miles  foulli  of  Troia. 

BANIA,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  runs  into  the  Lenia. 

BANIAC,  a  fm.all  ifland  on  the  well  coall  of  Sumatra* 
in  about  N.  lat.  1°  40'.    E.  long.  96^*  50'. 

BAMJALUKA,  or  Bagnalcka,  a  conGderable  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  B'^fnia,  the  refidence  of  a  pacha, 
feated  n^ar  the  river  Setina,  on  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia, 
144  miles  \V.  of  Belgradt*.  It  isfuppoled  to  contain  18,000 
perfons.   N.  lat.  44^  20'.  E.long.  iB'^  20'. 

BANIAN-iJnv/,  in  Iiianns  Language,  a  cant  term  among 
failors,  to  lignify  thofe  days  in  which  they  have  no  flclh 
meat.  It  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
people  m.entiored  in  the  article  Bani  as  s. 

Banian  Tree,  in  Botany.     See  Ficus. 

BANIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Hifpaoia 
Betica,  in  the  countrv  of  the  Turduh.     Ptolem.y. 

BANIANS,  a  religious  fc^\  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
gul who  believe  a  metempfychofis,  and  will  therefore  eat  no 
living  creature,  nor  even  kill  noxious  animals,  but  endeavour 
to  rcleafe  them,  if  they  fee  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 

The  Banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  feariul  of  having  tommo- 
nication  with  other  nati.-.is,  that  they  break  tiieir  cups,  if 
one  of  a  dilTcrent  religion  have  drank  out  of  them,  or  even 
touched  them  ;  and  empty  the  water  out  of  a  pond  where 
he  has  wafned  himfelf.  It  is  added,  that  if  they  happen  to 
touch  one  another,  they  mud  waih  and  purify  themfelves 
before  they  eat,  or  enter  their  own  houfcs.  They  cany 
hanging  at  their  necks,  a  Hone  called  tamheran,  as  big  as 
an  egg,  ard  perforated  in  th.e  middle,  through  which  rua 
three 'firings:  tke  Itore,  they  fay.  reprefents  their  great 
god,  and  upon  this  account,  they  have  great  refpcd  (hewn 
the.n  by  all  the  Indians.  , 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  the  appellation  of  Banians  com- 
preliends  all  the  idolaters  of  Imiia,  as  contrddillirgiiilhed 
from  the  Mahometans  :  but  in  a  mo'e  relinked  and  pecu- 
liar fenfe,  it  is  appropriated  to  one  of  the  four  principal 
calls,  into  wh'ch  the  Indians  are  commonly  divided;  the 
other  tvree  being  th.e  Bramins  orpricils,  the  Kajaputs  or  men 
of  thelwcrd,  ami  the  artilans  and  labourers.    See  Hindoos. 

The  pn.per  Banians  are  called,  in  the  Shastkr,  or  book 
of  their  law,  by  the  name  oi  Jbuddery,  under  which  are 
comprehc'  de<1  all  who  live  after  tlie  n.anner  of  mercharts, 
or  that  de.d  and  trai.fad  fur  others,  as  biokcrs  ;  exclulive 
of  the  mechanics,  or  artificers,  who  m;.ke  another  caft, 
called  -wyfe.  Their  name  in  the  Brarain  lai  gnagc,  in  winch, 
their  law  is  wrtten,  fignifies  "  an  innoce;  l  and  hanlefs" 
people  ;  and  fuch  they  really  are  ;  for  they  cannot  bear 
to  fee  a  fly,  worm,  or  any  other  living  creature  hurt  ;  and 
and  if  they  receive  a  blow,  they  take  it  meekly  and  paliei;tly. 
Thclc  Banians  have  no  peculiar  fcft  or  religion,  unlefs  it 
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be,  tliat  two  of  tlie  eight  general  precepts  given  by  thi 
kijillator,  Bremaw  to  the  Indian  nation,  are,  on  account 
of  the  profeflion  of  the  Banians,  fiippofed  more  iinmediately 
to  relate  to  them,  viz,  thofe  which  enjoin  veracity  in  then- 
words  and  dealings,  and  nvoiding  all  pratlices  of  circuni- 
Tention  in  buying  and  felling. 

The  Banians  and  the  Chinefe  are  the  greateft  traders  in 
the  Indies,  to  whom  mult  alio  be  added  the  Jews  and 
Armenians  who  are  greatly  difperfed  over  thofe  parts. 
But  the  moft  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Banians, 
in  the  v.hole  pen-nfula  on  this  f:de  the  Ganges.  They  are 
extremely  (l<ilful  and  cunning  in  commerce.  Moil  of  them 
f  illow  brokerage,  and  moll  of  the  brokers  of  the  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Fren.ch  companies  are  of  that  nation.  They 
are  deemed,  in  general,  very  honell,  and  have  almoft  cou- 
ftantly  in  their  hands  the  Hock  and  cadi  of  tiiofe  companies. 

They  are  hkewife  bankers  ;  and  there  are  few  places  in 
the  Ea'll  Indies  for  which  they  cannot  fiirnifli  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  have  alfo  a  fort  of  Handing  cafh  or  bank 
where  perfons  may  dipolit  tlieir  money,  and  take  it  out  again 
whenever  they  pleafe. 

Their  form  of  contracl,  in  buying  and  felling,  is  remark- 
able ;  being  done  in  the  prcfoundcll  filence,  only  by  touch- 
ing each  others  fingers  :  the  buyer  loofening  his  famiriii, 
or  girdle,  fpreads  it  on  his  knee  ;  and  both  he  and  the 
feller  having  their  hands  underneath,  by  the  intercourfe  of 
the  fingers,  mark  the  price  of  pounds,  (hillings,  &c.  de- 
manded, ottered,  and  at  length  agreed  on.  When  the  fel- 
ler takes  the  buyer's  whole  liand,  it  denotes  a  thoufand, 
and,  as  many  times  as  he  fqueezes  it  as  many  thoufand 
pagods,  or  roupees,  according  to  the  fpecies  in  quellion, 
are  demanded  :  when  he  only  takes  the  five  fingers,  it  de- 
notes five  hundred,  and  when  only  one,  one  hundred ; 
taking  only  lialf  a  finger,  to  the  fecond  joint,  denotes  fifty; 
thefmall  end  of  the  finger,  to  the  firft  joint,  ftands  for  ten. 
See  Ceurawath. 

Their  children  are  betimes  accullomed  to  trade,  and  to 
imitate  the  gentlenefs  of  manners,  which  diftinguilhes  this 
clafs  of  perfons.  Thofe  of  the  Banians,  who  have  flaves, 
treat  them  with  great  humanity.  Their  manner  of  living 
\s  very  frugal,  and  they  never  depart  from  it,  except  when 
they  fettle  their  children  ;  on  which  occafion,  they  fpend  a 
fum  amounting  to  no  kfs  than  l2,Jool.  Their  women  are 
alfo  diftinguifhed  by  their  fimplicity  of  manners.  They 
hold  the  nuptial  tie  in  great  veneration  ;  and  never  allow 
themfelves  the  lead  intercourfe  with  ftrangcrs.  Their 
hufbands  will  not  be  fatisfied  without  this  refcrve  ;  alleging 
againll  every  kind  of  familiarity  between  the  fexes  this 
proverb  ;  "  if  you  bring  butter  too  near  the  fire,  you  can 
hardly  keep  it  from  melting."' 

BANIAS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Syria,  fifty  miles 
S.  W.  of  Damafcus. 

BANIER,  Antony,  in  Biography,  a  French  abbe,  was 
a  native  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  who  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Paris.  Having  been  employed  in  clalllcal  inflruc- 
tion,  he  diretled  his  particular  attention  to  the  fubjedl  of 
ancient  mythology,  and  pubhfhed  in  two  volumes,  i2mo., 
"  An  Hiltorical  Explanation  of  the  Fables  of  Antiquity." 
This  work  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  writer  of 
talle  and  erudition;  and  17 14,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1715, 
his  treatife,  defigned  to  trace  the  fables  of  the  ancients  to 
hillorical  fafts  as  their  true  origin,  was  much  enlarged  and 
publifhed  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  The  fam.e  fubjctl  was 
purfued  by  the  author  in  feveral  diflertations  communicated 
to  the  academy  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  publifhed 
in  its  Memoirs.  With  a  view  to  the  fame  fubjetl,  he  pre- 
fcnted  the  public  with  the  refult  of  his  refearcbes  during  the 
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lail  ten  years  of  his  life,  firft  in  his  "  Tranflation  of  the 
Metamorpholes  of  Ovid,"  with  hiftorical  remarks  and  iiluf- 
tratioMS,  and  the  plates  of  Picart,  publifhed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  folio,  in  1732,  and  reprinted  in  1738  at  Paris,  in  two 
volumes,  4to  ;  and  after  .vara.-  in  a  work,  intilled,  "  My- 
thology, or  the  Fables  explained  by  Hiftory,"  printed  in 
4to.  and  alfo  in  i  zmo.  at  Paris,  in  1740,  tranfiuled  into 
Engliib,  and  printed  at  London  ui  1741,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
Banier  died  in  November  1741,  aged  69  years.  He  pub- 
liflied  an  improved  edition  of  Marville's  "  Melanges  d'Hif- 
toire  et  de  la  Literature,"  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  new 
edition  of  Picart's  "  General  Hiilory  of  Religious  Cere- 
monies," piiblilhed  in  \';±i.     Kouv.  Dift.  Hilior. 

BANJERMASSING,  or  Bf.nder  Massin  of  M.d'An- 
ville,  in  Geography,  a  town  and  dillrict  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Borneo  ;  the  chief  product  and  trade  of  which 
are  pepper.  The  faftory  of  the  Dutch  lies  in  S.  lat.  3°. 
They  have  here  a  fmall  fort,  where  a  junior  merchant,  as 
refident,  with  about  25  or  30  foldiers,  are  ftationed.  The 
objecl  of  this  eftablifliment  is  chiefly  the  colkftion  or  pur- 
chafe  of  the  pepper  and  rough  diamonds  produced  in  the 
country.  The  refidert  is  allowed  live  per  cent  on  tlie  pep- 
per, the  contrail  witli  the  king  obliges  him  to  deliver 
600,000  pounds  at  three  ftivcrs  per  pound  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  article  which  induces  the  company  to  retain  this  poflcl- 
fion;  for  the  profits  on  the  rough  diamond'^,  gold,  wax,  canes, 
and  fago,  would  not  be  fufficicnt  to  make  good  the  chaigcs. 
Banjermaffing  is  of  no  importance  to  the  company  as  a 
fource  of  revenue,  for  they  do  not  pofTefs  a  fool  of  land 
without  their  fort,  and  arc  obliged  to  be  conftantly  on  their 
guard  agahift  the  infidious  attacks  of  the  natives.  The 
charges  of  this  eflablifliment  in  1779  wxre  about  1 1 00 1, 
ilerling,  which,  together  with  thofe  of  conveying  the  pep. 
per  to  Batavia,  are  fcarcely  covered  by  the  profits  accruing 
from  this  fcanty  trade.  The  river  Banjar,  called  Biajos  by 
d'Anville,  flows  from  the  centre  cf  the  country  almoll  due 
fouth,  and  forms  the  harbour  of  the  town  ;  and  on  this 
river  is  experienced  a  difference  of  twelve  feet  in  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  tide.  The  Biajos,  as  they  are  denominated, 
come  down  this  river  to  the  port  in  rude  boats,  with  gold 
dull,  and  other  articles,  among  which  are  diamonds  ;  tiie 
Moors  called  Banjareens  being  the  factors.  Thefe  Bia- 
jos are  tattooed  blue,  with  a  fmall  wrapper  about  the 
loins.  The  chiefs  extraft  one  or  two  of  the  fore-teeth,  fub- 
ilituting  others  of  gold  ;  and  firings  of  the  teeth  of  tigers, 
which  abound  in  the  ifland,  a  real  badge  of  knighthood  or 
of  conraa^e,  are  worn  round  the  neck. 

BANILLIA,  in  the  Materia  Mcd'ica,  a  name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  vaiuHla,  or  vanilloes,  ufed  in  making  the 
fcented  chocolate. 

Banishment,  Exile,  in  Law,  among  us,  is  of  two 
kinds :  the  one  voluntary,  and  upon  oath  ;  the  other  by 
compu'fion,  for  fome  offence  or  crime. 

The  former,  properly  called  aljuration,  was  aboliflied  by 
flat.  21.  Jac.  I.  c.  28.  ;  and  has  now  ceafed,  2  Inft.  629  : 
the  latter  is  enjoined  by  judgment  of  parliament.  Yet  out- 
lawing and  tranfportation  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  a  fpecies 
of  exile. 

However,  no  power  on  earth,  except  the  authority  of 
parliament,  can  fend  any  fiibject  of  England  eut  of  the 
land  againfl  his  will  ;  no,  not  even  a  criminal.  For  exile 
and  tranfportation  arc  punifhments  at  prefent  unknown  to 
the  common  law  ;  and  wkcnever  the  latter  is  now  inflicted, 
it  is  either  by  the  choice  of  the  criminal  himfelf  to  efcape  a 
capital  punifhment,  or  elfe  by  the  exprefs  direction  of  fome 
modern  aft  of  parliament.  To  this  purpofe  Magna  Charta 
declares  (c.  29.)  that  no  freeman  fhall  be  banifhed,  unlefs  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.    And 
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hy  ty\c  hSfits  corpus  -.a  (;i  Car.  11.  c.  2.),  it  is  cnaclocl, 
that  no  fubjeft  of  this  realm,  wlio  is  an  inhabitant  of  Kn'- 
land,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  ftiall  be  fent  prifoner  into  .ScoN 
land,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  or  Giiernfey,  or  pl;.ce3  beyond  the 
feas,  where  they  cannot  have  the  full  benefit  and  protefticn 
of  the  common  law  ;  b-.it  that  all  fuch  impnfonments  {hall 
be  ilL-gal ;  that  the  perfon  who  (hall  dare  to  commit  ano- 
thcr  contrary-  to  this  law,  fliall  be  difablcd  from  bearing-  any 
office,  (hall  incur  the  penalty  of  a  prsemunire,  and  be'^inca- 
pable  of  rtcciving  the  king's  pardon  ;  and  the  party  ftif- 
fering  fhall  alfo  have  his  private  aiSion  againft  the  perfon 
committing,  and  all  his  aiders,  advifers,  and  abettors,  and 
fhall  recover  treble  cofts  befides  his  damages,  which  no 
jury  fiiall  aff^-fs   at   lefs   than    rcol.      Blackll.  Com.  vol.  i. 
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BANISTER,  John,  in  Biography,  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  In  1573,  having  taket  a  bachelor's  detrree,  he 
obtained  a  licence  to  pradife  phyfic.  He  then  went  to 
Nottingham,  and  profcffing  both  medicine  and  furgerv, 
"  was  wcnderfully  followed  (Wood  fays)  by  all  fnrls  of 
people,  for  hi?  happy  praAice  in  thofe  arts."  Baniiler  pnb- 
lilhcd  feveral  works,  of  vi'hich  the  following  are  the  titles  : 
<'  A  needful,  new,  and  necelTary  Treatife  of  Chirnrgeiy, 
briefly  comprehending  the  general  and  particular  Curation 
of  Ulcers,  with  certain  Exp;.-riments  of  his  own  Invention," 
London,  1575,  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tho.  Stanhope, 
efq.  high  (lieriff  of  Nottingliamfhire.  "  The  Hiflorv  of 
Man,  fucked  from  the  Sap  of  the  moil  approved  Anato- 
mifls,"  nine  books,  fol.  Lond.  1578  ;  decorattd,  Douglas 
fays,  with  anatomical  eiiiiravings,  copied  from  Vcfalius,  but 
milerably  executed.  "  Compendio'ts  Cliirurgetv,  gathered 
and  tranflatcd,  efpecially  out  of  Weckcr,"  Lond.  1585, 
l2r>To.  Tfiis  is  not  a  mere  Iranllation,  the  work  being  cor- 
rected and  much  improved  by  Baniiler.  "  Antidotarv  Ciii- 
nirgical,"  containing  variety  of  all  forts  of  medicines, 
Lond.  1589,  8vo.  In  1633,  feveral  years  after  his  death, 
his  chirurgical  works  were  publilhcd  together  in  fix  books, 
in  4to.  The  Antidotary  was  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  patronifcd.  Wood's 
Athensc  Oxen.     Aikin's  Biograph.  Mem. 

Banister,  Richard,  was  in  great  credit  in  the  end  of 
the  fixttenth  and  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
for  his  il'Cill  in  furgery,  which  he  praciifed  at  Stamford 
in  Lincolnfhire.  His  knowledge  in  the  art  he  learned 
of  his  near  kinfman,  John  Baniiler,  by  whom  he  had  been 
educated.  "  Sitting  at  the  feet,"  he  fays,  "  of  a  Gama- 
liel in  that  art,  let  his  name  (he  adds)  be  as  a  precious  oint- 
ment poured  out  ;  for  he  was  one  to  whom  malice  itfelf 
could  do  no  m'fchief,  nor  hatred  hurt."  He  continued  in 
the  general  practice  of  furgery  feveral  years.  "  At  length," 
he  fays,  "  I  left  the  greatell  mafs  of  that  unmcafurable  myf- 
terv,  and  confined  myfelf  to  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  of  the 
hare  lip,  the  wry  neck,  and  to  afiill  the  hearing  by  an  in- 
ftrument."  But  his  principal  objedl  was  relieving  the  blind  ; 
to  perfedl  himfelf  in  this  art,  he  appears  to  have  alfoeiated 
with  Henry  Blackboume,  Robert  Hall  of  Worceller,  maf- 
ter  Velder,  Surflet,  and  Barnabie,  of  Fenny  Stanton, 
Lynn,  and  Peterborough,  all  famed  for  their  (Ivill  in  couch- 
ing and  performing  their  operations  on  the  eyes.  Follow- 
ing their  example,  he  vifited  many  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  kingdom,  partisularly  I^ondon,  which  place  he  Vifited 
fpring  and  autumn  for  feveral  years.  It  appears  to  have 
been  his  cuilom  to  procure  certiiicates  of  the  cures  he  per- 
formed at  each  place.  "  I  can  fliew,"  he  fays,  "  that  in 
the  year  1609,  I  made,  with  the  help  of  God,  twenty-four 
blind  people  fee  in  the  city  of  Norwich  ;  and  I  came  thi- 
ther again  in  i6li,  and  all  of  them  had  th-ir  light;  tor 
confirmation  of  which,  I  had  a  ctrtilicatc  from  the  mayor 
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and  alderman,  with  th?  city  feal  annexed."  A  fimila'  eer. 
tiiica'e  he  obtained  from  lir  Wm.  Cockainf,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  the  year  1621,  which  appears  to  have  b;rn  th; 
la!l  time  of  his  coming  hither.  "  But  row,"  he  far', 
I  know  it  is  not  long  to  the  period  of  mv  days,  fo  I  mean 
to  rcll  at  home  the  fmall  remnant  that  God  hath  allotted 
to  me."  He  promifes,  however,  to  cortinue  to  aiTill  thofe 
who  vifit  him  at  his  houfe.  The  time  of  his  death  i$  not 
known. 

In  1C22,  he  publiihed  "  A  Treatife  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  difeafes  of  the  eyea  and  eye-lids ;  the  fecond  time 
publiilied  with  fome  profitable  additions  of  certain  principles 
and  experiments  by  Richard  Baniiler,  mailer  in  chyrurgcry, 
oculill,  and  practitioner  in  phyfic,"  i2mo.  The  book  is 
not  paged.  The  part  added  by  Baniiler  fcems  to  be  a  frr.all 
treatife  at  the  beginning  (f  the  volume,  which  he  calls  "  Ba- 
niiler's  Breviary  of  the  Eyes."  He  here  complains  of  the 
number  of  ignorant  perfons,  and  among  them  many  wo- 
men, who  interfered  in  the  art,  to  the  hurt  of  the  people. 
This  part  is  intcrfperfed  with  poetical  efFufions,  in  which 
he  laughs  at  fome  pretended  cures  performed  by  drinking 
and  wafhing  the  eyes  with  the  waters  of  the  Malver.i  a-:d 
other  fprings. 

"  So  many  folks  unto  the  town  did  run 

For  water,  that  alewives  were  half  undone. 
At  firil,  \vhtn  this  news  unto  me  was  told, 
I  daunted  was,  it  touched  mv  freehold. 
I  dwelt  from  thence,  at  leall  fome  twenty  miles. 
Yet  thcri  my  patients  went  o'er  fields  and  llvles" 
He  had  the  fatisfaction,  however,  to  fee  them  come  back, 
"  Their  bodies  wearied,  and  their  griefs  made  worfe, 
And  cas'd  and  p'lrged  only  in  the  purfe." 
The  treatife  which  gives  the  general  title  to  the  volume,  and 
of  which  Baniiler  has  with  moil  people  the  credit  of  being 
the  author,  was  written  originally   in    French  by  Jacques 
Guillemeaii,  trantlated  into  Englilh  by  an  anonymous  writ- 
er, and  dedicated  to  John  Baniiler.     Wood's  Atheni  Ox- 
on.     Aikin's  Biog.  Mem. 

BANISTERIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dr.  HouftouTi 
in  memoiy  of  the  Rev.  John  Baniiler,  a  curious  botaniil, 
who  loll  his  life  in  the  fearch  after  plants  in  Virginia.  Linn, 
gen.  n.  573.  Reich.  622.  Schreb.  780.  Cavanilles,  t.  243, 
258.  Gxrt.  t.  116.  Clafs,  i!:Ciir,(lria  tri^nia ;  jr.onjiL-lphia 
Cav.  Nat.  Order,  trihilatir  ;  malphigia,  Juff.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth,  five-paitcd  (four,  fcldom  iive,  Cavan.)  very 
fmall,  iliff  underneath  with  tubercles,  permanent  ;  two  mel- 
liferous glands  under  each  divifion  of  the  calyx,  except  one ; 
and  they  are  therefore  eight  in  number.  C(,r.  petals  fire, 
orbiculite,  verv  large,  fpreading,  crenate  (fimbriate  C. )  ; 
claws  obkv.ig,  hnear.  Slam,  filaments  ten,  xe.y  fmall,  coa- 
lefcing  at  bottom  ;  anthers  fimple.  Pift.  germs  three,  wind- 
ed, coalefcent  ;  ilvles  three,  fimple  ;  ftigmas  obtufe  (en- 
larged into  a  leaflet,  Cav.)  Per.  capfules  three,  running 
out  into  a  long  wing,  one-celled,  marked  at  the  fides  witli 
fmall  appenJiclcs,  not  gaping.  Scnls  fohtary,  covered, 
toothed  on  the  lateral  edge.  Obf.  The  flower,  efpecially  the 
glands  of  the  calvx,  Ihew  the  affinity  between  this  and  mal- 
pighia.  It  differs  however  in  the  leafy  iligmas  and  winged 
fruit.      B.  Ifona  has  ten,  the  rcll  have  eight  glands.  Cav. 

Eif.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted,  with  melliferous  pores  at  the 
bafe  on  the  outfide.  P(t.  roundifh  with  claws ;  lligraas 
Icaf-ihaped  ;  feeds  three,  winged  with  membranes. 

Species,  1.  V>.  an^uloj'a.  Reich.  2.371.  Cavan.  dliT.  426. 
t.  252.  Lamarck.  Uict.  n.  I.  Aublet.  Guian.  2.  466.  Acer 
fcandens,  fol.  angulofo.  Plum.  Spec.  18.  Clematis  angr- 
loio  folio,  aceris  fruitu.  Plum.  .^mer.  77.  t.92.  "Leave* 
finuate-angular."  Stem  twining,  with  oppufite  branchesj 
thickened  at  the  bafe  j  leaves  cordate,  angular,  tcrmiiiating 
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at  top  in  a   (Imit  dao-p^cr  point,  green "iibove,  whitifh  be- 
neath, nearly  equal  to  the  pctiolc-a,  on   which  ai\d   near  the 
leaf  are  two   oppufne  glands  ;  without  itipules ;  flowers  in 
oppofite  ax'llary    umbels  ;    common    ped'iricle    elongated  ; 
rays  five  to   feven,  an  inch  lone;,  jointed,  with  two  ihort, 
oppofite  liraftes  ;  at  the  infcrtion  of  the  rays  are   two  fmail 
fuborbiculate  leaves;  corolla  fulphur-colonred.     A  native  of 
Dominique,  Hifpaniola,   &c.      2.   B.  purpurea.  Lam.  Dift. 
n.  2.   Plum.  Spec.  iS.ic.  15.  Mf.  t.  2.   Acfr.  Burm.  Amcr. 
t.  15.    "  Leaves  ovate  ;  fpiices  lateral  ;  feeds  ereft."   Stcirr, 
ftrong  and  woody,  dividine;  into  many  oppofite  and  twining 
branches  ;  leaves  ovate,  on  fliort  petioles  ;  there  are  five  or 
fix  pairs  of  branches,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  ihofe  of 
the  common  acacia,  but  whitidi  on  their  underfide  ;    flow;  rs 
axillary,  in  a  kind  of  ipike  ;  petals  purplidi,  fliort ;  third  germ 
often  abortive,  whence  Plumitr  fays  that  the  fruit  is  bicnpfular 
and  two  winged  ;  and  Miller,  that  the   greater   number  of 
fpecies  have  onlv   two  ityles.     A   native  of  the   Caribbee 
iflands,  fent  to  Miller  from  Campeachy,  and  cultivated  by 
him  in  1759.     3.  B. /aiirifoHn.  Lomarck.  Diet.  n.  3.    Acer 
fcand.   fol.  laurinis.     Sloan.  Jam.   2.   26.     Plum.  Spec.  18. 
ic.  14.     "  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rigid;   racemes  terminal." 
Stem     fhrubby,    climbing,    with    loofe,     reflex,    diverging, 
roundith,  rugged  bra'.xhes  ;  leaves  petioled,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  entire,  nerved,  fmooth  ;  racemes  paniclcd  ;  peduncles 
commonly  one-flowered,  fliort,  yellow  ;  leaflets  at  the  bafe 
of  the  peduncles  two,  minute,  tomentofe  ;  calyx  five-leaved  ; 
petals  fpatulate  ;  anthers  elliptic  ;  germ  three-cornered,  tri- 
fid  at  the  tip  ;  llyles  ftibulate,  fliort ;  ftigmas  dilated,  one 
of  the  three  capfules  ufuallv  abortive  ;  wings  three  or  four 
times  longer  than   the  capfules.     A   native   of  Jamaica  and 
Hifpaniola.     4.  B.  longifolia.    "  Leaves  oblong,  acumin.ate, 
rigid,  fliining,  panicle  terminating  ;  branches  fpreadmg  very 
much."     A  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.     5.   B.  ben^haknf.s. 
"  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  ;  racemes  lateral  ;  feeds 
fpreading."     This   fpecies   recedes   from  the  genus,  it  has 
only   one    ftyle,  and   the  capfule  has  four  wings.      It  has 
ftrong  woody  ftalks,  twining  about  trees  which  grow   near 
it,  and  rifes  twenty  feet  high.     A  native   of  the   Eafl;    and 
Weft  Indies.     6.   B.  dkhotomn.    B.  convolvulifoUa.    Cavan. 
difl".  428.  t.  236.    Lamarck.  Did.  n.  6.       "  Leaves  ovate  ; 
branches  dirhotomous."      Plumier  firft    obferved   it   in   the 
ifland  of  Martinicc.     7.  IS.fulgens.   "  Leaves  fuhovate,  to- 
mentofe underneath  ;    racemes    brachiate  ;    peduncles    um- 
belled."     Its  (lender  windinrr  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  a  round  bunch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  of  a  brownifli  yellow  colour ;  the  feeds  arc  fmall- 
er,  and  have  narrower  wings  than  in  the  third  fpecies.     A 
native  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.    8.  Ys.hrachiata.   "Leaves 
fnbovate  ;    branches    brachiate  ;    feeds    narrower    within." 
Very  like  th';  foregoing  ;  but  the  leaves  more  blunt  ;  fend- 
ing  out  many   branches,  dividing  into  others,  and  yielding 
tendrils  which  faften  to  neighbouring  trees,  and  mounting 
to  a  great  height  ;  the  flowers,  in  loofe  cluftcrs  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  are   firft   of  a  gold   colour,  and  fade  to  a 
fcarlet,  fuccee*cd  by  flender  thin  feeds.      A  native  of  Car- 
than-ena.       9.    B.  acul-ata.     "  Leaves   pinnate  ;  leaflets  ob- 
long, obtufe  ;  flowers   fpikcd  ;    ftem   branching,  prxkly." 
Climbing    ftalks,    dividing   into   many   branches  with  long 
vin'T-ed  leaves,    compofed   of  about    twenty   pair  of  fmall 
blunt  pinna?,  each  having  a  deep  furrow  on  the  under  fide  ; 
the  flowers  arow  on  loolc  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  ilngle  feeds,  as  large   as   thofe  of  the 
ereatcr  maple.      A  native  of  Tolu.      lo.   B.  atridea.   Acer. 
Plum.  Mf.   2.    t.  109.     Spec.  18.      "  Branches  tubercled  ; 
leaves  ovate-acute,  coriaceous  ;  racemes  axillar)-."      A  na- 
tive   of  Jamaica  and  Dominique.      II.   Vi.iHi'tda.   "Leaves 
•vate-oblong,  quite  entire,  fliining  beneath;  panicle  termi- 
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nating  leafy."     A  native  of  Brafil,  v.hcre  it  was  found  by 
Commerfon.     12.   V>.  chryf-.phyia.     "Branches   tu'ncrcled  ; 
leaves  ovale-acutc,  with   a  golden   nap  on  tht    lower   fur- 
face  ;  wings  very  long."     I'ouiid  by  Commerfon  near  Rio- 
Janeiro  in  Brafil.      13.    B.  mur'uata.    "  Leaves  ovate-acute, 
tomentofe  beneath  ;  racemes  axillary  ;  capfules  nHiricate." 
A  native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  found  by  Jof  ph  de  Juf- 
ficu.      13.B.  Zcon/r.      "Branches  tubercled;  leaves  ovate- 
acuminate,  coriaceous  ;  flowers  paniclcd."     It  varies   with 
more  elongated  leaves.     A  native  of  America,  and  found 
by  Smeathm.an  at  Sierra  Leona  in  Africa,  whither  perhaps 
it  has    been   tranfported.       15.    B.  fcmiginsa.      "   Leaves 
ovate-acuminate,   /erruginous   beneath  ;    flowers   paniclcd  ; 
braCxes    imbricate.        A    native    of    Rio-Janeiro,    near   St. 
Sebaftian,  in  Brafil,  found  there  by   Commerfon.      16.   B. 
emargiiwta.        "    Leaves    ovate,     lubcordate,    cmarginate- 
cufpidate    at    the    end,    tomentofe    on    the  lower  furface, 
flowers  raceme-corymbed."       A  native  of  Air.erca.      17. 
B.   ^lapara.     "  Leaves  ovate,   tomentofe  beneath,    flowers 
in  corymbs,  feeds  creft."     A  flirub,  fix  feet  high,  putting 
out  many  tomentofe  twining  branches,   by  which  it   climbs 
up  trees.     A  native  of  Guiana,  on  the  borders  of  meadows, 
flowering  in   Auguft,    obferved   there  by   Aublet.      18.  B. 
JiiK-maricnJis.   "  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  flowers  in  corymbs, 
ycliow,  wings  gradually  widening."     A  fnrub  with  a  trunk 
five    feet    high,    puttii'g    forth    many     climbing,    twining 
branches.   A  native  of  Guiana,  on  trees,  by  the  fides  of  mea- 
dows and  fields,  .flowering  and  fruiting  in  Auguft,  obferved 
there  by  Aublet.      19.  H.orLiciilala.  "  Stem  twining  :  leaves 
orbiculate,  beneath  tomentofe  and  filky  :  petioles  biglandu- 
lar."     A  native  of  Jamaica,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Domingo. 
Cavanilles  attributes  to  this   the  fame  fynonyms  of  Sloanc 
and  Brov,-ne,   which  Linnsus  lias  given   to   V>. fallens.      20. 
B.  c'lliala.     "  Leaves   cordate-rounuifli,   eared,    fmooth,   ci- 
liate."     A  native  of  Brafil,  where  it  was  found  by  Dombey. 
21.   B.  aiiriculata.       "   Stem  twining,    leaves    fubfagittate, 
fmooth,  with  rounded  lobes,  flowers  in  umbels."     A  native 
of' Rio  Janeiro,  found  there  by  Commerfon.     22.  B.  ovata. 
"  Stem  twining,   leaves  ovate,   acute,   quite  entire,  flowers 
in   umbels,    involucres  ftipukd."      A   native  of    the   ifland 
of  Dominique,  where  it  was  found  byDefportes  and  Suriaii. 
23.  V).  pnlmata.     "  Stem  twining,  leaves  palmate,  tomentofe 
beneath,  petioles    biglandular."     A  native  of  St.  Domingo, 
found  there   by   Delportes.     li^.Yt. fagittata.     "  Stem  twi- 
ning, leaves  fagittate,  large,  tomentofe,  petioles  biglandular." 
A  native  of  St.  Domingo,  found  there  by  Defportes. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of  very  hot 
climates,  chiefly  of  America,  from  Brafil  to  I^ouifiania, 
particularly  the  iflands.  They  are  flirubs,  moftly  with 
twining  ftems,  adorning  the  woods  with  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  variety  of  their  oppofite  leaves.  Plu- 
mier difcovered  four  iorts  ;  and  for  the  reft,  we  are  obliged 
to  Aublet,  Commerfon,  and  other  m.odern  travellers. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Thcle  plants,  being  natives  of 
hot  countries,  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlcfs  they 
arc  kept  in  a  bark-ftove.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow,  natu- 
rally gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  brought  to  England 
in  fand  or  earth.  When  they  ariive,  they  fliouid  be  fown 
immediately  in  pots,  and  if  it  be  autumn,  or  winter,  the 
pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  ol  tanner's  bark,Tind 
fecurcd  from  froll  and  wet,  till  fpring,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  to  a  frefti  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants; 
when  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be  put  into  feparate 
pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed, 
after  which  they  muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants 
from  the  fame  countries.  Martyn's  Miller. 
Banist£b.ia.     See  Govania. 
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BANK,  in  Commerce,  ia  a  denomination  jriven  to  certain 
focieties  or  communities,  who  take  on  them  tlit;  charge  of 
tiic  money  of  private  perfons  to  improve  it,  or  keep  it  fe- 
cure  ;  or  it  is  a  common  repofitory,  where  many  perfons 
agree  to  keep  their  cafli,  to  be  always  ready  at  their  call, 
or  diredlion.  The  word  inni  in  this  fcnfe  comes  from  the 
Italian  banca,  formed  of  the  Spanifli  banco,  a  bench,  whereon 
the  ancient  money-changers  fat  in  the  public  markets  ;  or, 
as  othen;  think,  a  table  whereon  they  told  their  money  ;  for 
the  Spanifh  banco  fignifics  a  table,  as  well  as  a  bench  ;  as 
among  the  Greeks  the  word  Tfccrr-^a  fignified  a  bench,  as 
as  well  as  a  table,  whence  t!ie  word  t^kts^it*;,-  for  a  ber.cher. 
Accordingly  the  iiiftitution  of  banks  commenced  in  Italv, 
where  the  Lombard  Jews  kept  benches  in  the  market-places 
for  the  exchange  of  money  and  bilb.  Mr.  John  Law,  in- 
deed, in  his  treatife,  intitkd,  "  Money  and  Trade  confi- 
dered,"  afcribes  the  invention  of  banks  to  Sweden  ;  alleg- 
ing  that  the  bulk  of  their  money  being  copper,  rendered  it 
inconvenient  ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  this,  a  bank  was  fet 
tip,  where  the  money  might  be  pledged,  and  paper  credit 
given  to  the  value,  which  paffed  in  payments,  and  facihtated 
trade.  But  this  opinion,  fays  Andcrfon  (HilL  Comm. 
vol.  i.  p.  476.),  is  fo  far  from  bein^  barely  probable,  that  it 
is  in  a  manner  pall  all  doubt,  that  the  free  cities  of  Italy 
were,  in  very  eaily  times,  the  inventors  of  banks  (lumber- 
houfes,  or  lombard-houfes)  and  bills  of  exchange,  long 
before  the  countries  on  the  north  extremity  of  Europe  knew 
any  tiling  of  com.merce,  whicl>  Sweden  knew  Itfaft  and  iateft 
of  all  the  reft. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic 
was  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  a;  men 
could  befl  fuit  each  others  occafions.  But  the  neceOities  of 
men  being  fo  various  a:id  different,  in  refpcft  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  requifites,  money  was  inftituted  as  the 
moft  convenient  medium  for  commerce,  whereby  people 
might  procure  whatfoever  they  ftood  in  need  of,  in  quanti- 
ties according  to  their  exigencies. 

This  changed  the  term  of  bartering  into  that  of  hvjying 
and  felling  ;  yet  all  trading  at  length  refults  into  a  general 
barter.  For  he  v/ho  fells  any  thing  to  receive  money  for 
it,  purchafes  what  he  requires  with  the  fame  money.  Mo- 
ney then  becoming  the  principal  engine  for  circulating  the 
bulk  of  commerce,  its  application  to  trade  is  proper  to  be 
coniidered. 

Money  is  ufed  in  the  minuter  kinds  of  dealings,  as  retail- 
ing, &c.  when  it  is  commuted  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  and 
to  furnifh  the  neceffary  provifions  for  daily  ufe.  Ttiis  re- 
quires its  being  divided  into  the  fmallell  denominations  of 
the  pieces,  as  into  (hillings  and  pence  ;  fo  that  this  way  of 
dealing  is  not  capable  of  being  tranfafted  by  bills  and  af- 
fignmcnts. 

Money  is  alfo  employed  in  the  more  extcnfive  and  whole- 
fale  way  of  trade,  wherein  large  fums  are  negotiated  ;  and 
this  occalions  frequent  payments  from  one  tradelman  to  ano- 
ther. In  which  payments,  although  ilridly  fpeaking  ready 
ca(h  be  required  as  often  as  contracts  are  made,  yet  as 
commerce  in  general  confifts  in  the  mutual  dealings  and 
tranfaftions  of  many  traders,  it  may  often  fo  fall  out,  by 
means  of  interchangeable  debts  and  credits,  that  divers 
traders  mav  fatisfy  each  others  occalions,  without  making 
any  payments  in  fpecie,  by  transferring  tluir  debts  to  each 
other. 

But  when  fuch  mutual  conveniences  do  not  occur,  traders 
ufually  receive  their  money  in  fpecie,  and  fo  pay  it  from 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  this  way  of  payment  i:  attended 
with  many  inconveniences,  as  trouble  in  counting  the 
money,  hazard  in  fecuring  it  from  tlic  attempts  of  robbos. 
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»nd  lofa  from  trufting  it  with  unfaithful  fervants :  for  the 
prevention  of  all  which,  cities  of  larjje  commerce  have  very 
naturalfy  introduced  the  ufe  of  banks. 

Of  thefe  banks  fomc  are  puU'u,  confiding  of  a  company 
of  moneyed  men,  who,  being  duly  eilabliilied  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  laws  of  their  countiy,  agree  to  depofit  a  con- 
Cdcrable  fund  or  joint  ftock,  to  be  employed  in  varioui 
ways  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety  :  or  private,  being  fuch  a« 
are  fet  up  by  private  perfons  or  parti.erlhips,  who  traffic 
in  the  fame  way  upon  their  own  fingle  ftock  or  credit.  Of 
the  former  fort  of  banks,  fevcral  have  been  eftablifhed  in 
the  principal  trading  cities  of  Europe,  as  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  London,  Edinburgh,  Amitcidam,  Hamburgh, 
Paris,  &c.  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  i«  the  bank  of 
Venice. 

Bask,  or  Banco,  of  fcnicc,  commonly  C3.]\ed  ban-r^ del 
gtiira,  was  ellablifoed  in  the  m.iddlc  of  the  twelfth  centur)',  or 
as  Anderfonfuggells(Hill.Com.  vol.  i.  p.  84..  1,  A.D.  i  157, 
though  fome  have  dated  its  eftablifhment  in  1 176,  or  fomc- 
what  later.  It  is  properly  a  board  of  public  credit  and 
interell,  or  a  gcntr:d  and  perpetual  purfe  for  all  merchant* 
and  traders,  cftablilhed  by  a  folemn  edift  of  the  common- 
wealth, which  enads,  that  all  payments  of  wholefale  mer- 
chandife,  and  letters  of  exchange,  (hall  be  in  banco,  or 
bank  notes  ;  and  that  all  debtors  and  creditors  (ball  be  ob- 
liged, the  one  to  can^  their  money  to  the  bank,  the  other 
to  receive  their  payments  at  banco  ;  fo  tliat  payments  are 
performed  by  a  (Imple  transfer  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
he  who  was  before  creditor  on  the  bank  books,  becoming 
debtor  as  foon  as  he  has  refigned  his  right  to  another,  who 
is  entered  .down  as  creditor  in  his  place  ;  fo  that  the  parties 
only  chsnge  name,  without  any  effcdive  payment  being 
made.  Indeed  there  are  fometimcs  adual  payments  made, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  retail,  and  when  foreigners  arc  dif- 
pofed  to  have  ready  money  to  carry  off  in  fpecie  ;  or  when 
particular  traders  choofc  to  have  a  llock  by  them  to  nego- 
tiate in  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  The  neccffity  of  thefe  ef- 
fedive  payments  has  given  occafion  to  the  opening  a  fund 
ol  ready  money  ;  which  is  found  fo  far  from  diminilhing  the 
ftock,  that  this  liberty  of  withdrawing  money  at  pleafure 
rather  augments  it.  By  means  of  this  bank,  the  republic, 
without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  with- 
out paying  any  intereft,  is  miftrefs  of  5,coo,COO  ducats, 
to  which  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  limited,  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  on  any  preffing  occalion  ;  the  republic  being  fccurity 
for  the  capital.  The  original  fund  of  this  bank  was  two 
millions  of  ducats.  In  one  of  its  wars  with  the  Turks,  the 
date  became  fecurity  to  pay  the  money  lodged  in  it,  which 
they  had  been  under  a  neccffity  of  uling  in  that  exigency. 
Its  agio,  in  procefs  of  time,  arofe  fo  high  as  to  be  30  per 
cent,  better  than  current  money,  although  the  ftate  by  fe- 
veral  edids  endeavoured  to  keep  it  lower.  Its  capital  was 
afterwards  made  double  the  oiiginal  fum  ;  and  the  ftate,  in 
another  exigency,  made  free  with  that  increafed  capital. 
In  after  times  the  ftate  enaded,  that  bank  money,  or  the 
agio  of  the  bank,  (hould  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  advance, 
as  it  ftill  remains  to  this  day. 

The  conllitution  of  this  bank  was  originally  founded  on 
fuch  juft  principles,  that  it  has  ferved  as  a  model  in  the 
eftablidiment  of  banks  in  other  countries,  and  the  admini- 
ilration  of  its  aflairs  has  been  conduded  with  fo  much  in- 
tegrity, that  its  credit  has  never  been  (haken  ;  and  it  has 
been  of  infinite  bcnclit  to  the  ftate.  For  adjuftingand  balanc- 
ing all  their  accounts  in  banking,  they  (hut  their  books 
four  times  in  every  year,  for  three  weeks  at  each  period. 
Accordingly,  Venice  may  boaft  of  having  given  the  tirll 
example  to  Europe  of  an  eftabUfhmcnt  altogether  unknown 
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to'tl-ic  ancients,  and  wliich  is  the  pride  of  tlie  modern  com- 
TTicrcial  iyfteni. 

Bank  rif  England,  was  firft  cllablifhtd  in  the  year  1694, 
pirtly  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  partly  alfo  for 
the  emoUiment  of  the  proprietors;  and  it  is  the  greateft 
bank  of  circulation  in  Europe.  The  fcheme  was  projected 
by  Mr.  W.  Paterfon,  a  merchant,  and  debated  for  a  long 
while  in  the  privy  council,  till  at  length,  by  an  a^t  of  J  &  6 
William  &  Mary,  cap.  20.  it  was  enacted,  that  their  majef- 
ties  might  grant  a  commifllon  to  take  particular  lubfcrip- 
tions  for  i,2co,oool.  of  any  ptrfons,  natives  or  foreigners, 
whom  their  maiedies  were  hereby  empowered  to  incorporate 
with  a  yearly  alloivance  of  ico,oool.  viz.  96,000!.  or  8  per 
cent,  for  intercll  till  redeemed,  and4CQol.  to  be  allowed  the 
intended  bank  for  charges  of  management.  The  corpora- 
tion was  to  have  the  name  of  "  The  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England;"  their  faid  fnnd  to  be  redeemable 
upon  a  year's  notice,  after  the  ill  of  Auguft  1 705,  and 
payment  of  the  principal,  and  then  the  corporation  to  ceafe. 
The  company  was  enabled  by  this  act  to  purchafe  lands,  &c. 
unlimitedlv,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  ufual  powers  of  corpo- 
rations; their  llock  was  to  be  tranjferrable.  They  were  re- 
llrifted  from  borrowing  more  than  i,200,oool.  except  on 
parhament  funds,  and  from  trading  ii  any  merchandife,  ex- 
cept in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  bullion,  and  in  the  fale  of 
fuch  goods  as  were  the  produce  of  lands  purchafed  by  the 
corporation:  and  all  bills  obligatory  under  the  feal  of  the 
faid  corpoi-ation,  were  made  alhgnable  by  indorfement.  The 
charter  of  incorporation  was  executed  July  27,  1694; 
which  direfts,  that  there  be  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  tvventy-fonr  directors;  and  fpecifies  the  qualihcations 
of  voters  and  of  direftors,  together  with  other  regulations, 
which  have  been  farther  amended  and  enlarged  by  fubfe- 
ifucnt  ftatutes. 

In  1697,  the  hank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  capital  flock, 
by  an  engraftment  of  1,001,171!.  los.  Its  whole  capital 
flock,  therefore,  amounted  at  this  time  to  2,201,17!!.  IDs. 
This  engraftment  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  fupport  of  pub- 
lic credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at  40,  and  50,  and  60 
per  c-.:;t.  dif"count,  and  bank  notes  at  20  per  cent.  During 
the  great  rccoinage  of  hlver,  which  was  going  on  at  this 
time,  the  bank  had  thouglu  proper  to  difcontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes,  which  necefFarily  occafioncd  their  difcrcdit. 
By  this  engrafting  ad,  as  it  was  called,  the  capital  (lock  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  exempted  from  any  tax  ;  no  aft  of  the 
corporation,  nor  of  its  court  of  direftors,  nor  lub-committees, 
flioiild  fubjeft  tiic  .particular  fhare  of  any  number  to  for- 
feiture; but  thcfe  shares  were  fubject  to  the  payment  of  all 
yyk  debts  contrafted  by  the  corporation ;  and  it  was  made 
■felony  to  counterfeit  the  common  fcal  of  the  bank,  afTlxtd 
to  their  fealed  bills,  or  to  alter  or  craft  any  fum  in,  or  any 
indorfement  on  their  feaied  notes,  figned  by  order  of  tlie  faid 
governor  and  company,  or  to  forge  or  counterfeit  the  faid 
Ijills  or  notes.  Tiiis  act  was  judicioufly  framed  for  the  re- 
floration  of  public  credit ;  and  it  ferved  to  tfl'eft  two  points ; 
Tiz.  the  reicue  of  the  exchequer  tallies  and  orders  from  the 
ilock-jobbing  harpies  by  engrafting  them  into  this  company, 
and  alfo  by  cancelling  the  bank  notes,  alfo  engrafted,  which 
had  been  at  20  per  cent,  difcount;  becaufe  the  government 
had  been  greatly  deficient  in  their  payments  to  the  bank  ; 
and  a  good  interefl  was  fecured  to  the  proprietors  of  the  in- 
crealcd  capital.  By  Hat.  6  Anne  c.  22.  it  was  enacted...  tor 
fecnring  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  England,  that  no  other 
banking  company  in  England  fliall  confill  of  more  than  fix 
perfons,  empowered  to  iflue  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  for  any  time  lefs  than  fix  months,  which  is  the 
only  exclufive   privilege   belonging   to   the  bank.     In  pur- 
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fuance  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  7.  the  bank  advanced  and  paid 
into  the  exchequer  the  fum  of  400,:ool.  ;  making  in  all  the 
fum  of  I,f5co,oool.  which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original 
annuity  of  96,000!.  interelt,  and  4000I.  for  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. In  purfuance  of  the  fame  aft.the  bank  cancelled 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  1,775,027!.  17s.  lojd.  at 
6  per  cent,  interell ;  it  likcwife  undertook  the  circulation  of 
2, 50c, cool,  of  exchequer  bills  iffued  for  the  fupply  of  the 
year;  and  it  was  at  the  fame  time  allowed  to  take  in  fub- 
fcriptiops  for  doubling  its  capital.  In  1709,  tlicrefore,  the 
capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to  4.402,343!. ;  and  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  government  the  fum  of  3,375,027!.  17s.  lOjd. 
By  a  call  of  15  per  cent,  towards  the  400,000!.  advanced  to 
governm.ent,  there  was  paid  in  and  made  flock  656,204!. 
IS.  9d. ;  and  by  another  call  of  10  per  cent,  in  17 10, 
501,4481.  I2S.  lid.  In  con  fcqnence  of  thefe  two  calls,  tlie 
bank  capital  amounted  to  5,559,995!.  14s.  8d.  In  con- 
iideration  of  tlie  fum  of  400,000!.  advanced  to  government 
without  interell,  tlie  exchilive  privileges  of  the  bank  were 
prolonged    to   one   year's   notice,   after   the    ill  of  Augult 

1732- 

The  convenience  wliich  government  fonml  in  ifTuing  ex- 
chequer bills  by  means  of  tjie  bank,  produced  an  agreement 
in  17  13,  when  the  company  undertook  to  circulate  new  bills 
for  raifing  1,200,000!.  towards  tlie  fupplies,  on  liaring  an 
allowance  of  3  per  cent,  per  aiuium,  payable  weekly,  and  a 
farther  allowance  of  Soool.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 
On  this  occafiwn,  by  12  Anne,  c.  1 1,  the  company  obtained 
an  additional  term  of  lo  years  to  the  period  of  their  conti- 
nuance as  a  corporation;  fo  tliat  tliey  were  not  to  be  dif- 
folved  but  upon  twelve-  months  notice  after  ifl  of  Augull 
1742;  and  to  enable  them  to  fultil  their  engagements,  tliey 
were  empowered  to  make  a  call  for  money  upon  the  pro- 
prietors. Ill  the  following  year,  they  firfl  received  the  fub- 
fcriptions  to  a  loan  for  the  public  fervice,  wliicli  had  been 
hitherto  ufually  taken  at  tlie  exchequer;  but  the  bank, 
being  found  more  convenient  for  monied  perfons,  has  ufually 
received  tliem  ever  lince. 

In  pnrfuance  of  llat  3  Geo.I.  c.7,  o,  9.  in  17  17,  the  bank 
delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  cancelled  ; 
and  it  had,  therefore,  at  tins  time,  advanced  to  government 
5,375,027!.  17s.  io|d.  It  was  now  agreed  to  reduce  the 
interell  from  6  to  5  per  cent.  In  purfuance  of  the  flat. 
8  Gc<i.  I.  c.  2  1.  in  1722,  the  bank  purchafed  of  tlie  South 
Sea  company  flock  to  tlie  amount  of  4,000,000!.  ;  and  in 
this  year,  in  confequcnce  of  the  fublcriptions  vvliich  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafe,  its  capital 
flock  was  increafed  by  3,400,000!.  At  tliis  time,  therefore, 
the  banic  had  advanced  to  the  public  9,375,027!.  17s. 
lold. ;  of  wliich  the  fum  of  1,600, cool,  was  entitled  to 
6  per  cent,  interell,  till  tlie  ill  of  Auguil  1743;  but  the 
rell^  was  to  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  from  and  after  Mid- 
fummer  1727;  and  the  capital  Hock  of  the  bank  amounted 
only  to  8,959,995!.  14!.  8d.  It  was  upon  this  occalion, 
that  the  fum  wliich  the  banit  liad  advanced  to  the  public, 
and  for  which  it  received  interell,  began  firll  to  exceed  its 
capital  flock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a  dividend  to  the 
proprietors  of  bank  flock  ;  or,  in  other  wordi,  that  tiie  bank 
began  to  liave  an  undivided  capital,  over  and  above  its 
divided  one;  and  it  lias  continued  to  have  an  undivided  ca- 
pital of  tlie  fame  kind  ever  lince. 

In  1728,  tlie  company  of  tlie  bank  advanced  to  govern- 
ment 1,750,000!.  at  4  per  cent,  interefl,  witliout  aMy  power 
of  enlarging  tlieir  capital.  In  the  following  year,  they  ad- 
vanced the  farther  fum  of  1,250,000!.  at  4  per  cent.  The 
capital  due  from  goveriimcDt,  after  fuiidi"y  redemptions,  was 
io,ioo,oool.  ;  of  whicji  the  funl  of  i,ooo,oool.  was  re- 
deemed 
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deemed  in  1738,  being  part  of  the  principal  for  exctiequev 
bills  cancelled  in  1717. 

In  1742,  the  company  advanced  a  fartlier  fum  of 
I,6oo,oool.  towards  the  I'upply  for  that  year,  without  re- 
ceiving- any  additional  allowance  for  intercll  or  manage- 
ment ;  but  they  were  empowered  to  enlarge  their  capital 
ttoclc  to  the  fame  amount ;  and  by  the  aft  15  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 
clfablilliing  this  contraft,  by  which  the  privileges  of  the 
bank,  were  continued  till  one  year's  notice  after  the  ill  of 
Augull  1764,  it  was  declared,  that  tiie  afts  of  7  and  12 
Anne,  and  all  other  atts  for  determining  the  corporaticn, 
fhould  be  void;  and  that  the:  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  (hould  remain  a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  ever, 
fiibjcil  to  fuch  reltrictioiis  and  regulations  as  were  contained 
in  the  acls  and  charters  then  in  force.  The  whole  fum,  ad- 
vanced on  the  original  fund  of  locoool.  per  annum,  thus 
became  3,20o,ccol.  and  the  intcrell  upon  it  from  ift  of 
Augud  1743,  3  per  c(;nt.  per  annum. 

By  this  ad,  pei  fons  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering 
any  bank  note,  bill  of  exchanve,  dividend  warrant,  or  any 
bond  or  obligation  under  that  company's  feal,  or  any  in- 
dorfemcnt  upon  it,  cr  knowingly  uttering  the  fame,  fliall  fufFcr 
denth  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Moreover,  tlie  company's 
fcrvants  breaking  their  trull  to  the  company,  {hall  fufler 
death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  alfo 
enacted,  that  when,  at  a  court  of  diredors  of  the  bank,  nei- 
ther the  governor  nor  deputy  governor  fhall  attend  in  two 
hours  after  the  time  appoii/ted  for  bufincfs,  tlicn  any  13  (n- 
more  01  the  direcljrs  may  chufe  a  chairman  for  the  time,  for 
the  dilpa.tch  of  bulinefs;  and  that  fuch  court  fliall  be  as 
valid  as  if  either  the  governor  or  deputy  governor  had  duly 
attended. 

In  confequence  of  the  ftat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  Ci.  in  1746,  the 
bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  to  the  treafury  986,800!.  in  ex- 
chequer bills;  in  lieu  of  which  it  wa^  to  have  an  annuity  of 
4  per  cent  for  that  fum,  out  of  the  fund  for  licenfing 
fpirituous  liquors;  and  the  bank  was  empowered  to  add  the 
faid  9^6,800 1.  to  its  capital  (lock,  by  taking  in  fubfcrip- 
tions  for  that  purpofe.  Accordingly,  iit  Michaelmas 
1746,  the  whole  debt  due  to  the  bank  from  the  public 
was  ll,686,8ool.  and  its  divided  capital  had  been  raifed 
by  different  calls  and  fublcriptions  to  10,780,0001. 
The  Hate  of  thcfc  fums  has  continued  to  be  the  fame  ever 
fmce. 

In  1 764,  the  company  of  the-  bank  agreed  to  advance 
I, ooo,oool.  towards  the  fiipplics,  in  exchequer  bills,  to  be 
repaid  in  1766;  and  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  lio.oool. 
without  any  repayment  of  the  principal  or  allowance  of 
interell  for  the  fame  ;  in  confideration  ot  which,  the  term  of 
their  charter  was  extended  to  ill  of  Augiiil  17S6;  and  the 
dividend  on  the  company's  Itoc-k  was  railed  at  Michaelmas 
from  4j  to  5  per  cent.  At  Michaelmas  i  767  it  was  raifed  to 
5!  per  cent. 

From  a  very  early  period  after  the  ellablidiment  of  the 
bank,  it  had  been  tnc  practice  of  the  company  to  afiill 
government  with  money  in  anticipation  of  the  land  and 
malt  taxes,  and  by  making  temporary  advances  on  exchequer 
bills  and  other  fccurities.  In  the  year  17^1,  the  lums  thus 
lent  to  government  amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  millions, 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  debt  of  li,686,yool.  An 
agreement  was  now  entered  into  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter,  tlie  term  of  which  was  extended  to  Augull  1812, 
on  the  company's  engaging  to  advance  2,ooo,ocol.  on  ex- 
chequer bills,  at  3  per  cent,  interell,  to  be  paid  off  within 
three  years  out  of  the  fiiiking  fund.  In  order  to  enable  them 
to  make  this  advance,  a  call  of  8  per  cent,  on  their  capital 
was  thought  iieceiTiry,  by  which  their  former  capital  ilock 
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of  10,7^0.000!.  was  increafed  to  11,642,4001.  tfce  fum  ea 
vhicli  they  now  divide.  The  dividci.d  wa»  alfo  incrcaftd 
one  half  per  cent,  fo  that  it  now  became  6  per  cent.  In 
conftqucnce  of  this  agreement,  the  total  of  their  advances  to 
government  on  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  exchequer  bills,  and 
treafury  hills,  was  increafed,  on  the  25th  of  February  1782, 
to  9,991,67X1.  The  amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion mull  of  courfe  be  augmented  by  the  incrcafe  of  advances 
to  government. 

In  coiifequence  of  large  advances  to  government,  the  great 
exportation  of  coin  and  bullion  to  Germany  and  Ireland, 
and  fevera!  concurring  circumllaiices,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1797,  produced  an  unufua!  demand 
of  fpecie  from  difftrent  parts  of  the  country  on  the  mttio- 
polis,  an  order  of  the  privy  council  was  ifl'iied  on  the  iClh  of 
February,  prohibiting  the  iiirtCtors  of  the  bank  from  ifTu- 
ing  any  calh  in  payment  till  the  feiife  of  parliament  on  the 
fubJLcl  was  obtained.  This  rellriction  was  lanitioned  by 
parliament;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ccamine  the 
Itate  of  tlie  bank,  from  whofe  report  it  appeared,  that,  on 
the  25tli  of  February,  after  examining  the  outllanding 
claims  ?.gaiull  it  witii  the  coiTcfponding  affcts,  the  amount  f>f 
demands  on  the  bank  was  13.770,390;  and  that  of  aflets, 
not  including  the  fnm  of  i  i,6S6,8ool.  of  permanent  debt  due 
by  government,  was  17,597,298!.;  fo  that  there  was  a 
furplus  of  3,826,903!. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  November  follow- 
mg,  the  committee  of  lecrecy,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  continuing  the  rellriction  on  tlie  bank,  re- 
p.>rted,  that  the  total  amount  of  outllanding  demands  on  th: 
bank,  on  llie  1 1  th  ot  November,  was  l", 578,910!.  and  uf  the 
funds  for  difcharging  the  fame,  e xclufively  of  the  permanent 
debt,  21,418,640!.  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  bank 
at  tliat  time  of  3,839, 550I.  The  report  ilated  that  the 
advances  to  government  had  been  reduced  to  4,25.'^,  1 40I.  and 
that  the  calh  and  bullion  in  the  bank  had  increafed  to  more 
than  five  times  the  value  at  which  they  llood  on  the  25th  01 
February  1797,  when  it  wasabout  1,272,000!. 

By  tills  llatemcnt,  the  folvencv  and  folldity  of  the  bank 
were  fatisfailorily  evinced ;  and,  indeed,  its  liability  mud  be 
coeval  with  that  of  the  Britifh  government.  All  that  it  has 
advanced  to  the  pubhc  mull  be  loll  before  its  creditors  can 
fullain  any  iofs.  No  other  banking  company  in  England 
can  be  efi;ablifhed  by  acl  of  parliament,  or  can  confiH  of 
more  than  fix  members.  It  aCls,  not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank, 
but  as  a  great  engine  of  Hate.  It  receives  and  pays  the 
greater  part  of  the  annuities  whicli  are  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public  (See  Aa//o«rt/DtBT, and  Fund)  ;  it  circulates 
exchequer  bills ;  and  it  advances  to  government  the  annual 
amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not 
paid  up  for  fome  years.  It  likewife  difcounts  the  bills  of 
merchants,  and  has,  upon  feveral  diJerent  occafions,  fup- 
ported  the  credit  of  tiie  principal  houfes,  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  The  bufinefs 
of  the  bank  is  under  the  diicclion  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor.  and  24  direClors,  who  are  defied  annually  by  a 
general  court;  and  it  is  tranfacted  by  a  great  number  of 
lubordinate  clerks  in  dilTerent  offices.  The  qualification  of 
a  direilor  is  2000I.  of  a  deputy-governor  3CO0I.  and  of  a 
governor  4C00I. ;  500!.  banli  Ilock  intitles  the  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts,  provided  he  has  been  in  poQicffion 
of  it  fix  months. 

The  company  may  not  improperly  be  denominated  a 
tradingcompany,  and  that  which  is  peculiarly  diftingtiilhedby 
the  appellation  of  bank  ftock  is  a  trading  Ilock,  tlie  dividend 
ofwliich,  amounting  to  11,642,400!.  paid  half-yearly,  and 
now  7  per  Cent,  accrues  from  tlie  annual  income  of  the  com- 
4B  a  pan?; 
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pany;  ant!  this  arifcs  from  the  intercft  received  for  the 
motKy  advanced  by  the  proprietors  to  the  public,  or  the 
permanent  debt  of  1 1,686, 800I.  ;  from  iiiterell  on  the 
annual  temporary  athances  ;  from  the  profits  of  their  deal- 
ings in  bullion,  and  of  their  difcounts  ;  from  the  intereft  of 
itock  held  by  the  company  ;  from  the  fuins  allowed  by  go- 
vernment for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  the 
offices"  of  the  bank,  fuch  as,  an  allowance  of  450I.  per 
niillion  for  management  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  805  1.  15  s.  lod.  per  million  for  receiving  the  con- 
tribution to  loans,  and  from  fome  other  fmaller  articles. 

The  bank  of  England  may  be  confidered  as  the  main 
fpring  of  that  complicated  meclianifm,  by  which  the  com- 
mercial payments  of  this  country  are  iranfaded;  and  by 
which  the  comparatively  fmaN  fum  of  money  with  which 
they  are.  performed  is  kept  in  perpetual  and  regular  crcu- 
lation.  The  fubordinate  parts  of  this  machine  confill  of 
about  70/>;v'ra/^  banking-iioufes  in  London,  ard  about  386 
banks  difperfed  over  the  country.  By  the  joint  operation 
of  theff--  various  money-dealers,  almofl  all  bank  payments, 
founded  on  commercial  bargains,  are  ultimately  fettled  in 
London,  with  the  money  whicli  ilTues  from  the  bank  of 
England.  This  money  confifts,  in  ordinaiy  times,  partly  of 
coin,  and  partly  of  bank  notes,  i'rom  its  large  capital  and 
cxtenfive  ifTiie  of  paper,  that  bank  indiredly  fupphes  the 
■whole  kingdom  with  as  much  gold  as  is  required  for  circu- 
lation. Its  notes  are  iffiied  in  loans,  granted  either  for  t!;e 
accommodation  of  the  public  treafury,  or  for  that  of  mer- 
chants by  difconnt  of  their  fills ;  anil  in  confequence  of  a 
common  agreement  among  the  bankers,  no  notes  of  any 
private  houfe  are  current  in  London.  All  the  large  pay- 
ments of  that  metropolis  are  in  this  manner  effefted  by  the 
paper  of  the  bank  of  England  ;  and  they  are  chiefly  tranf- 
afted  by  the  private  banlicrs,  who,  according  to  a  conjec- 
tural eltimate,  make  daily  payments  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  millions,  and  have  probably  in  their  hands  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  notes  circulating  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  ftate  of 
the  cafh  aad  bullion,  the  average  of  bank  notes  hi  circulation, 
^t^d  alfo  the  difcounts  and  advances  to  government  during 
the  feveral  periods  which  it  comprehends. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1798,  the  hank  advanced  to  govern- 
ment 3,000,000  on  exchequer  bills,  and  ir»  the  progrels  of 
the  year  a  farther  advance  of  5.00,000!. ;  fo  that  the  total 
£um,  advanced  by  the  bank  for  khe  public  fcrvice,  and  out- 
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{landing  on  the  7th  of  December,  was  6,777,739!.  At  « 
general  court,  held  14th  of  March  1799,  it  was  agreed  to 
advance  to  government  1,500,000!.  on  exchequer  bills,  and 
It  was  propofed  to  divide  among  the  proprietors  the  5  per 
Cent,  lloek  held  by  the  company  for  the  million  fuh- 
fcribed  to  the  loyalty-loan;  and  with  this  view  to  pnrehafe 
^9,2401.  of  the  fame  ifock,  to  make  up  tlie  fum  held  by 
them  1,164,2401.  in  order  to  «nake  a  dividend  of  lol.  5  per 
cent.  Hock  for  every  lool.  bank  capital.  Accordingly  the 
transfer  was  mtde  on  the  I'X  of  June. 

In  November  following,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
for  renewiiig  the  term  of  the  company's  charter,  although 
about  13  years  of  it  remained.  Tiie  propofition  was  agreed 
to  at  a  general  court  held  January  the  gth,  iSoo.  Tiie  con- 
ditions were,  that  the  bank  (liould  advance  to  government 
3, 000, cool,  for  the  fervice  of  tlie  year  1800,  on  cxrhcquer 
bills,  payable,  without  intercil,  out  of  the  fiipplies  to  be 
granted  for  the  year  1 806,  in  conlideration  ol  which  the 
term  of  their  charter  was  continued  till  the  end  of  tvvelvc 
months  notice  after  the  ift  of  Augull  1833. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  had  gradually 
increafed  finee  the  beginning  of  1797;  and,  during  the  year 
1800,  amounted  to  about  15,000,000!.  The  amount,  on 
an  average  of  a  month,  to  251!!  of  January  i8ci,  was 
16,365,200!.;  confining  of  13.845,800!.  in  notes  of  5!. 
and  upwards,  and  2,519,400!.  in  1 1.  and  2!.  notes. 

At  a  general  court,  held  19th  of  M^rch  1801,  aiiot'ier 
occafional  dividend  of  flock  was  propofed.  Tliis  dividend 
was  to  be  made  of  582,120!.  of  5  per  cent,  navy  annuities,  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent,  for  every  100!.  bank  capital;  and 
the  transfer  was  made  on  the  I  ft  of  May. 

The  commerce  of  London  itfelf  is  inimenfe;  not  only  as 
a  feat  of  populous  and  luxurious  confumption,  but  as  a 
ftation  of  manufactures,  and  an  emporium  of  maritime  trade. 
The  number  of  payments  occafioiied  by  fr.ch  various  tranf- 
ailions,  is  farther  increafed  by  the  dividends  which  the 
national  creditors  receive  on  the  great  fum  of  our  public 
debt.  But  in  addition  to  all  thefe  payments,  originating 
within  the  capital  itielf,  bills  are  drawn  upon  London,  and 
remittances  are  fentthltlier  to  provide  fortlicm,  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Even  foreign  drafts,  on  account  of  mer- 
chants in  the  country,  are,  witli  fcarccly  any  exceptions, 
made  payable  in  London.  And  thus  a  great  proportion 
of  the  pecuniary  engagements,  to  which  the  whole  com- 
merce  of  t!ie  kingdom  gives  birth,  are  ultimately  fettled 
there.  This  transfer  of  the  country  payments  to  London, 
has,  in  fome  degree,  fubfilled  tor  a  long  time;  the  praiStice, 
once  begun,  was  likely,  from  its  great  advantages,  to  be 
gradually  extended  ;  and,  of  late  years,  it  feems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  regular  and  very  commodious  fyftem.  It  was 
much  facilitated  by  the  multiplication  of  country  banks, 
during  that  period  of  high  profperity  and  confidence  whicli 
imniediat'-ly  preceded  the  late  war.  The  formation  of  thtfe 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  aftivcly  encoura,ged  by 
the  private  bankers  of  London  ;  and,  indeed,  the  exiftence 
of  a  great  national  banl5,  which,  like  that  of  England,  iruft 
provide  a  conftant  refervoir  of  gold,  naturally  iuggefts  the 
creation  of  fnailer  ellabliiliments.  Upon  tlie  formation  of 
fuch  banks  in  the  country,  rr^any  traders  of  all  defcriptions, 
who  had  formerly  maintained  a  direif  correfpondence  with 
merchants  in  London,  fell  into  the  praflice  of  tranlafting 
their  bufir.efs  with  the  metropolis  through  the  banker  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  with  whom  they  kept  their  cafti. 
On  their  account,  he  drew  largely  upon  a  banker  in 
London;  who  agreed  to  executetheextenfivccountrybufinsfs 
he  had  thus  acquired,  at  a  much  lower  commiffion  than  what 
had  formerly  been  paid  by  the  feveral  country  traders  to 
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tTieir  feparate  correfpondcnts.  The  rate  of  corriniinion  was 
reduced,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  diminifhed  trouble  as  well  as 
riflv ;  the  labour  of  keeping  accounts,  writing  letters,  re- 
ceiving- and  paying  bills,  was  now  transferred  to  one  houfe, 
which  had  before  been  divided  among  many;  and  anew 
fec-urity  was  afforded  to  the  tranfadlior.s  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  coutitry,  by  the  interpofcd  credit  of  wealthy 
and  refpeftable  country  banks. 

The  ertablilbment  of  fuch  a  fyflera  of  banks,  and  the 
transference  of  ultimate  payments  to  one  particular  place, 
are  in  the  natural  courfe  of  that  progrefTive  fubdivifioii  of 
labour,  which  extends  itfelf  over  au  opulent  and  indtillriouG 
country.  The  receipt  and  payment  of  money,  inllcad  of 
being  conducted  at  home,  are  transferred,  bv  eveiy  trader, 
to  his  banker;  who  devifes  means  both  of  abridging  his  own 
labour,  and  of  economifing  the  life  of  money,  efpecially  of 
that  coftly  part  of  it  which  confi'ls  of  fpecie.  By  his  (kill 
and  fuccefs  m  attaining  theft  objects,  he  manages  an  im- 
portant part  of  trade,  at  an  expeuce  far  inferior  to  what  the 
merchants  thcmfelves  muil  hive  incurred,  had  they  conti- 
nued to  conduct  it  feparately  by  their  own  clerks.  In  pro- 
portion, likewife,  as  the  amount  and  number  of  payments 
and  receipts  is  augmented  in  one  particular  place,  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  paying  and  receiving  is  more  eafily  and  cheaply 
tranfafted;  the  guineas  or  bank  notes  required,  though 
niore  upon  the  whole,  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  fums 
paid  and  received.  So  complete,  accordingly,  and  fo 
fyitem^tic  is  that  economy  in  the  ufe  of  notes,  which  long 
experience  has  introduced  among  the  London  bankers,  that 
the  prefent  pavments  of  thit  metropolis  could  fcarcely  be 
tranfacted,  with  due  regularity,  if  the  quantity  of  notes 
were  to  fufTer  any  confiderable  diminution.  In  this  they 
are  afli'.led  by  the  fitncfs  of  bills  of  exchange  and  govern- 
ment fecuritics  to  fupply  the  place  of  bank  notes;  tor  the 
interefl  that  grows  on  fuch  negotiable  paper  while  it  is  de- 
tained, fave?  all  the  lofs  which  the  banker  would  undergo 
from  the  detention  of  coin  or  notes;  and  there  is  a  certain 
fort  and  quantity  of  bills,  on  the  converfion  of  which  into 
money  he  may  rely  almoil  as  contidently  as  on  the  changing 
of  a  note  into  guineas,  or  of  a  guinea  into  filver.  The  in- 
genuity of  thefe  money-dealers,  in  fparing  the  circulating 
medium,  is  aptly  illuilrated  by  a  cuflom  which  prevails 
among  the  city  bankers.  Each  of  them  fends  a  clerk,  at  an 
appointed  hour  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  room  provided  for 
their  ufe.  Each  clerk  there  exchanges  the  drafts  on  other 
bankers  received  at  his  own  houfe  for  the  drafts  on  his  own 
houfe  received  at  the  houfes  of  other  b:inkers.  The 
balances  of  the  feveral  bankers  are  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  unnecclTary  to  explain  in  de- 
tail, and  the  feveral  balances  are  fnialiy  wound  up  by  each 
rlerk  into  one  balance.  The  difference  between  the  whole 
fum  which  each  banker  has  to  pay  to  all  other  city  bankeis, 
is,  therefore,  all  that  is  difcharged  in  ba;ik  notes  or  money; 
a  difference  evidently  much  lefs  in  its  amount  than  that  to 
which  the  feveral  differences  would  be  equal. 

But  the  econoniifcd  ufe  of  circulating  medium  is  by  no 
means  the  only  collateral  advantage  that  arifes  from  this 
fyftem  of  banks,  conneftcd  in  fubordiuation  to  each  other, 
■with  the  great  national  bank  at  their  head.  Altliough  a 
very  few  of  the  country  cftablifhments  have  occafion;<lly 
fubjefted  themfclves  to  the  charge  of  enconnging  rafh  fpe- 
culation,  the  fyftem,  in  its  complex  operation,  has  a  real 
tendency  to  ftrengthen  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of 
credit.  Bankers  poffefs,  from  their  fituation,  very  fuperior 
means  of  dillinguithing  the  careful  trader  from  the  impro- 
vident. Tile  bill  traifaftions  of  the  niighhourhood  pafs 
under  their  infpedion;    and  by  ihii  information  they  are 
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enabled  to  menfure  out  confidence  very  nearly  in  a  juft  pr(V 
poitior.  In  faft,  it  is  confidercd  as  a  regular  branch  of 
then-  profcflioaal  experience,  that  they  fhould  appreciate  the 
credit  of  the  various  traders  within  their  diflrift  of  circu- 
lation ;  and  this  fort  of  practical  fagacity  they  are  under- 
flood  to  cultivate  with  great  afiiduity.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
general  practice  of  banks,  to  communicate  fuch  intelligence 
for  their  mutual  ad'.antage.  Each  of  them  endeavours  to 
limit,  not  only  the  fum  which  any  one  trader  Ihall  obtain 
from  thcmfelves,  but  the  total  amount  alfo,  fo  far  as  they 
arc  able,  of  the  fum  which  the  fame  perfon  fhall  borrow  in 
diflereiit  places.  They  endeavour,  above  all,  to  difcourage 
bills  of  accom.modatioii.  While  the  tranfaftions  of  country- 
traders  are  thus  furveyed  by  the  banks  of  their  refpiftive 
diftricls,  thofe  of  the  counti7  banks  themfclves  are  fubjcft 
to  the  view  of  the  London  bankers,  their  correlpondcnts; 
and  thcfe,  again,  are  in  fome  degree  controltd  by  the  bank 
of  England,  which  rcftri£ts,  according  to  its  own  difcretion, 
the  credit  with  which  they  are  accommodated.  Aftricsof 
checks  is  thus  maintained,  which,  thou.'.h  far  from  ellabhfh- 
ing  a  complete  fecurity  againft  all  injurious  fpcculatioii,  pre- 
fents  a  powerful  oblhiele  to  its  progrefs. 

But  the  bank  of  England  retains  another  check,  of  a 
highly  important  nature,  over  the  banks  in  the  country. 
The  iffue  of  its  own  notes  is  reilrided,  in  ordinary  times,  by 
the  obligation  to  convert  them  into  fpecie.  The  quantity 
of  country  paper,  even  during  the  prefent  times,  is  limited 
by  its  accullomed  convertibility  into  the  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England.  If  a  particular  country  banker  is  imprudent 
enough  to  iffue  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper,  while 
that  of  the  bank  of  England  does  not  exceed  the  demands 
of  London  circulation,  a  local  rife  of  prices  will  be  produced 
within  the  dillridt  of  that  country  paper,  but  prices  ia 
Lo:-,don  will  remain  as  before.  In  this  fituation,  the  holders 
of  country  paper,  in  order  that  they  mav  purchafe  goods 
where  they  are  cheaper,  will  return  that  paper  to  the  banker, 
demanding  in  return  bank  of  England  notes,  or  at  leaft  bills 
upon  London.  The  excefs  of  his  notes  will  thus  be  co:i- 
tinually  returned  upon  the  countn-  banker,  and  he  will  at 
length  find  himf-.-lf  under  the  neceHity  of  limiting  his  iffue 
to  that  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  his  own  diftrict 
can  abforb.  The  quantity  of  bank  cf  England  paper  may 
thus  be  faid  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  iffued 
by  the  country  banks.  It  is  not,  that  one  uniform  ratio  it 
maintained  between  thefe  two  quantities;  but  that  both  arc 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand  that  is  created  lor 
each  by  the  trade  which  it  is  deftir.ed  to  circulate.  When- 
ever the  bank  of  England  paper  happens  to  exceed  what  it 
required  for  the  purpofes  of  London  circulation,  the  country 
paper  may  become  exceffive  in  the  fame  degree.  Ar.d  fuch 
an  excefs  of  bank  of  England  paper  may  be  produced,  either 
by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  payments,  while  that  of 
notes  remains  undisniniihed;  or  by  whatever  has  a  tendency, 
while  the  number  of  payments  remains  unaugmcntcd,  to 
augment  the  number  or  the  effedive  power  of  the  notes  iu 
circulation. 

The  moll  ferious  danger  to  which  the  bank  of  Ei'gland 
is  expofed  is  that  of  being  drained  of  its  fpecie.  To  luth  a 
drain  it  may  be  fubjedled  in  conlequence  of  any  alarm  ih&t 
occafions  a  great  demand  for  guineas,  either  to  be  hoarded,  or 
to  fupply  the  placeof  paper  thrown  out  of  circulation.  If  the 
alarm  Ihould  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  bank  maintains 
in  circulation  no  more  than  its  ufual  quantity  of  notes,  it  may 
be  altogether  exhau'.ltd  of  its  guineas,  however  fniall  that 
quaiitit)  of  notes  may  be;  becaufe  if  thefe  are  always  re- 
iffued  in  loans  upon  the  difcounts  of  bills,  they  may  be  per- 
pctuallv  returned  upon  the  bank  in  demand  for  more  fpecte. 
^  ^  Should 
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Should  the  akrm  he  great   and  of  long   continuance,  the 
bank,    by    maintaining    only  a    million  of  notes    in    circu- 
Intion,  may,  by  the  continual  return  of  thefe,  be  exhaufted  of 
fifty  millions  of  guineas.      Befides,  a  more  permanent  caufe 
of  a  run  upon  the  bank  of  England  for  fpccie  is  the  excefs 
of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  piice.     This  was 
formerly  occafioned  by  the  dcbafed  ilate  of  gold  currency; 
and  the  bank  has  been  redaced  to  the  neceffity  of  coining 
new  guineas,  which  were  immediately  melted  down,  that  the 
bullion  might  be  fold  to  the  bank  itfelf  at  the  hif^li  market 
price.      In  whatever  manner  the  high  price  of  gold  is  pro- 
duced,  immediate   demands   are   made    upon  the   bank   for 
guineas,  in  order  to  export  them.     Thefe  it  endeavours  to 
replace,  though  gold  cannot  be  purchafcd  without  a  conlider- 
able  lofs.     A   moft   unequal  competition  will  thus  bi   efta- 
blifhed  between  the  bank,  on  the  one  hand,  which  buys  and 
coins  at  a  great  lofs,  and  the  clandelline  dealers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  melt  and  fell  at  a  great  profit.      If  the  unfavour- 
able balance  of   trade,  which  has  caufvd  this  high  price   of 
bullion,  were  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, by  this  continued   accumulation    of  unproductive  ex- 
pence,  might  ultimately  be  reduced  to  very  great   d:llrtfs. 
Beildes,   the  excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold   above   its 
mint  price  may  likcwife  be  produced  by  too  great  a  quav 
tity  of  p;iper-moncy.      The  bank,  indeed,  has  the  power  of 
reflriAing  tlie  country  paper,   by  limiting  its  own  notes  to 
thofe  which  are  avflually  needed  for  the  p-.;rpofcs  of  circu- 
lation.     It   has,  therefore,   the  power  in   a  great  degree  of 
preventing   that  high   price  of  gold,    ajid  the  confcquent 
drain  of  its  own  guineas,  which  proceed  from  an  exccflive 
circulation     of    paper.       So     long,    t'>en,   as    the  bank    is 
liable  to  payments  in   fpecic,  it   has  an  evident  intereft  to 
prevent  its  own  paper,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  country, 
from  being  fo  exccffive,  as  to  occafion  a  rife  in  the  price  of 
commodities.      To  limit   the  total  amount  of  paper  iffucd, 
and    to    refort,     whenever    the    temptation     of    borrowing 
is  ftrong,  to  fome  effeiilual  principle  of  rellriclion ;  never  to 
diminifh  greatly  the  fum  in  circulation,  but  to  let  it  vibrate 
only  within  certain  limits;  to  afford  a  flow  and  cautious  ex- 
tenfion  of  it,  as  the  general  trade  of  the  country  is  enlarged; 
and  to  permit  a  temporary  increafe  during  an  extraordinary 
period    of   difficulty     or    alarm  : — this,    according    to    Mr. 
Thornton   (ubl   infra),   is  the  true  policy  of  an  inllitution 
placed  in  the  circumllances  of  the  bank  of  England. 

If  the  bank  of  England,  fays  an  anoaymous  writer 
(Edinb.  Rev.  N'.  I.  p.  196.),  mull  n^nv  be  confidereel  ns  a 
national  eftablifhment,  not  merely  influencing,  by  the  fu- 
perior  magnitude  of  its  capital,  the  flate  of  commercial  cir- 
culation, but  guiding  its  movements  according  to  views  of 
public  policy,  an  important  revolution  has  taken  place 
fince  the  (irll  erection  of  th?.t  corporation  as  a  banking 
cllabliOiment.  That  power  of  iffning  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, with  the  opportunities  it  implies  of  varying  its 
quantity  and  value,  which,  wlille  precious  coin  was  in  ufe, 
was  exercifed  under  the  Immediate  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
is  now  virtuallv  invelled  in  the  governor  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  England.  In  the  official  ciiaracter  of  that 
board,  fome  of  the  functions  of  fovcrclgnty  are  united  to 
thofe  of  a  trader;,  and  the  opportunities  of  banking  profits 
are  blended  with  a  trull  and  cliarge  of  the  public  interell. 
It  will  be  plcafing  if  thefe  Ihall  prove  more  happily  com- 
patible, than  they  have  been  found  in  other  inilanceb-.  The 
organization  of  this  eftablifhment,  pofTeffed  of  fuch  means 
to  control  the  operations  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  facili- 
tate the  advance  of  financial  fupplies,  may,  into  our  political 
conflitution  already  fo  complicated,  introduce  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  ae'tion,  the  effeft  of  ijjjich  cannot  be  cleai  ly  difcern- 
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ed.  Perhaps  an  unbounded  field  will  be  opened  for  the  ex- 
ter.lion  of  minillerial  influence;  perhaps  an  unexpcfted 
control  may  be  gained  to  the  people,  over  the  views  and 
meafures  of  the  executive. 

The    fufpenfion    of    cafh    payments   in    1797,     was    an 
event,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton,  to  which  the  national 
bank   was  liable  from   its   very  nature  ;  the  probability  of 
which  has  been  too  fcudioufly  concealed  ;  and  to  the  recur- 
lence   of  which  we  may  look  forward.     The  gold,  in  the 
coffers  of  the  bank,  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  tffc6l  of 
an  unfavourable  balance   of  trade.      The  alarms   of  invalion 
had  led  to  the  failure  of  fome  country  banks  in  the  noith  of 
England  ;     this  occafioned   a    fjuther   demand    of    guir.eas 
from  the  bank,  and   a  diminution  in  the  circulating  notes 
of  London.    Tlie  directors  aggravated  the  diftrcts,  and  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  guinea-;,  by  unadvifedly  fupprefling 
fome  of  their  notes,  inilead  of  enlarging  the  quantity.      It 
has  alto  been  alleged,  that  the  loans  of  the  bank  to  govern- 
ment, which  occafioned  a   limitation  in  its  dilcount  of  com- 
mercial paper,   contributed,   by  their  it.diretl  and   unavoid- 
able oucration,   to   aggravate  that  dill; cis  of  the  circulation 
which    was  chiefly   produced   by   other  caufes.      Although 
the  loans  to  government  could  have  no  tendency  to  dimmifti 
the   film   of   notes   in   circulation,   it    neverthclefs  tended  to 
dillrefs    the    circulation,   by   rendering    that    fum    of  notes 
lefs  adequate  to  the  wants  of  commerce,   than   if  they  had 
flowed  into  the   market   through  the  ufual  channel   of  dif- 
counts.     The  fufpenfion    of  payments   in    fptcie    was  pro- 
perly   continued,    according    to  Mr.  Thornton,     from    the 
permanence  of  thofe  circumllances  which  rendered  it  origi- 
nally iiEceffary: — an  unfavoui-able  exchange,  produced  partly 
by   our  heavy   expenditures,  but  cliiefly  aggravated  by  vail 
importations  of  corn  ;  and  the  prevalence,  till  the  eve  of 
peace,    of  alarms   about    hollile    invafions.      Mr.  Thornton 
maintains  that  the  circulating  paper  of  the  bank  of  England 
does  not  in  facl  amount  now  to  a  greater  fum  than,  upmi  an 
average  of  years,  was  in  circulation  before  the  fufpenfion  of 
calTi  payments.      Upon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  in 
December  1795,   their   amount,   according  to  the  evidence 
laid  before  parliament,  was  11,975,5731.      By  a  fubfequent 
ilatement  prcfcnted  to  the  houfe  of  Commons,  they  amount- 
ed in  December  1800,  to  15,450,9701.     From  t!ie  difference 
between  thefe  two  fums,  Mr. 'J^liornton  infills  that  we  ought 
to  deducl  the  amount  of  two  millions,  conlilliTig  of  one  a;:d 
two  pound  notes,   which  according  to   him   have  difplaced 
in     the    circulation   an    equal   fum  of  guineas.     After  this 
deduclion,  there   Hill  remains   the    fum   of    1, 475, 397  h  by 
which  the  bank  paper  exceeded  in  1800,  its  average  amount 
before  the  fufpenfion  of  cafh  payments.     But  in  the  fpring 
of  1 80 1,  the  governor  of  the  bank  ftated  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,   that   the   company   had   reduced  its   notes   to  a 
fum  lefs,  by  abiiut  a  million  and  a    half,  than  their  amount 
in  the  preceding  December.     Lord  King,  in  his  "  Thoughts 
on  tlie  Reflricllon  of  Payments  in   Specie  at  the  Banks  of 
England  and  Ireland,"   8vo.  1803,  difputes  the  correctnels 
of  Mr.  Thornton's    flatement ;    and    alleges,    that    in    the 
fpring  of  1801,  the  iffue  of  notes  amounted  to  16,365,2061. 
which  was  ilill  farther  incrcafed,  in  the  fummer  of  1802,  to 
16,747,300!.      According   to  the  lall  account  prefentcd  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  the  bank  of   England  notrs  in  cir- 
culation  amounted  to    16,108,560!.      If  we  compare,  fays 
his  hndlhip,  this  fuin  with  the  above  average  of  tlirce  years 
ending  in  December  1795,  even  after  we  add  to  the  latter 
the    wliole  two   millions   of  which   Mr.  Tliorntnn  fpeaks, 
and   which    feems  a  very  large  allowance,  the  prefent  iffue 
from  the  bank  will  be  found  to  exceed  that,  which  was  for- 
merly convertible  into  fpecie,   by  fometbing  lefs  than  one- 
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fixtK  of  die  whole.     If  we  confider  the  quick  circulation 
which  paper  admits  of,  and  the  iiicrcafe  which  an  accelerated 
rate  of  circulation  gives  to  the  efftflive  powers  of  cunciicv, 
t!.i3  addition    of  alnioft  one-lixtii   mull  he   refardtd  as  an 
imnieiifc   auginentation    of  tlie   mafs   of  cfScient   ciiirciicv. 
AViide  theillue  of  bank  of  England  rxtes  was  moderate  and 
rellrnuicd,  the  market  price  of  bnliion,   particularly  of  lilver 
bullion,  which  is  a  more  certain  Ihmdard  than  gold,  bicaiifc 
it   is  a   more   regular   article  of  csmmerce,  contiruud  very 
nearly  thj  fame  a;  its  ellahhihed  price  in  our  mint.      In  tlic 
fummjr  of  1799,  however,   about  tiie  fame  time  with  the 
great  increafe  of  bank  paper,  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  ad- 
vance t<iok  place  in  tlic  market  price  of  bullion.     That  of 
filver  rofe  at  once  to  5s.  8d.  aimoll  tep  per  cent,  above  t!ie 
mint  price.     It  continued  to  rife  along  with  the  progrtllive 
increale  of  notes;  and  in  i8or,  when  they  excce-ded  fixteen 
millions,   it  was  as  high  as  6  s.  more  than  16  percer.t.  and 
even  as  63.  i  d.  more  than  17  percent,  above  thf  mint  price. 
Thus  alfo,  while  the  ifTue  of  t!ie  bank  of  Eng'and  notes 
was  moderate  and  rellrained,  the  rate  of  exchange  at  Ha.-.-.- 
biirgh  continued  in  favour  of  tliis  country,  being'froni  three 
to  five  per  cent,  above  par.     But  in    the  fumnur  of  1799, 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  great  increafe  of  bank  paper, 
a  very  rapid  fail  to  k  place.      It   fell  at  once  to   32,  above 
eight  per  cent,  below  par;  and  continued  to  fall  ahuoil  re- 
gularly,   though  not   quite   fo    regularly    as    the    price    of 
bullion  rofe,   along  with  the   progrefTive  increafe  of  nntes. 
At  the  commencement  of  1801,  w!ien  they  exceeded  fixteen 
millions,  the  exchange  with    Hamburgh  v.-as  as  low  as  29!. 
I  OS.   almoil    16  per  cent,  below  par.      Lord  Kin-T  haj  iub- 
joined  a.fet  of  tables,    which  exhibit   the  remarkable  cor- 
relpondence  between  the  variations  in  the  quuitity  of  bank 
notes,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of  bullion  and  rate  of 
exchange.      His  lordihip   has  alfo    fliei^n,    that    the   paper 
currency  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  has  been  augmented  from 
621,9171.  to  2,6^3,354!.;  and  that  its   notes  at  prefent  in 
circulation  exceed  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  wlnt 
were  in  circulation  when  the  acl  of  rcflriction  was   pafFed. 
During  the  fame  period,  the  price  of  filver  in  Dublin   has 
experienced  a  great  advance,  having  varied  from  6s.  6d.  to 
7  s.  Iridi  currency  ;  an  increafe,  whicii,  eltimating  .the  mint 
price  at  5s.  yd.  is  from  14  to  20  per  cent.     The  rate  of  ex- 
change between  Dublin  and  London  has  bee-i  alfo  remark- 
ably aifecled;  the  difference  having  progrcflively  increafed 
from  Sf,  t!ie  ordinary  difference,  to  10,  12,  14,  and  even  16. 
'I'his  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  of  Ireland  notes  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  with  London; 
but  is  felt  in  the  tranfaifions  of  Dublin  with  many  of  the 
provincial   town?,   wiiere  thofe   notes  have  not  acquired   a 
general  circulation;    tlie   currency  Hill  confilling   e-Lhcr  ot 
fpecie,  or  of  country  note;.      In  confequence   ot   this,  and 
of  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  Dublin  currency,  ttere 
is  an  adlnal  diifcrence  of  exchange  between  Dublin  and  thole 
towns.   This  is  the  cafe,  forintlance,  in  Belfall;  when  a  pay- 
ment is  there  made  in  bank  of  Ireland  notes,  an  additional 
fum  is  paid  proportional  to  the  difcount.      Hence  lord  King 
infers,  that  the  meafure  of  1797  has  actually  had  a  pernicious 
innuence  upon  the  fyllera  of  circulation  ;  and  in  llrong  terms 
deprecates  its  continuance.      Mr.  Thornton  ilates   the  fol- 
lowing faCl,  that  the  enumeration  of  couniry-banis  taken  in 
iSoo,  differed  from  that  taken  in    1797,  by   the  excefs  of 
386  above  353. 

It  is  not,  fays  Dr.  Smith  (ubi  infra),  by  augmenting 
the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  rendering  a  greater 
part  of  that  capital  adive  and  produdlivc  than  would 
otherwife  be  fo,  that  the  moll  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  iucveafe  the   indullry  of  the  country.     That 
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ptirt  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by 
him  unemployed,  and  iu  ready  money  for  anfwering  occa- 
fional  demands,  is  fo  much  dead  Itocli,  r.liicli,  fo  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  Tt'e  judicious  opcnrtions  of  banking  ena- 
ble him  to  convert  this  dead  Hock  into  aftive  aod  produc- 
tive Cock  ;  into  mnterials  to  work  upon,  intotooL  to  work 
v.ith,  and  into  provifions  ar.d  fi:b;:r.ciice  to  work  for;  into 
flock  which  prod'jces  fonitthing  both  to  hinfelf  and  to 
his  country.  Tlie  gold  and  filver  money  which  circulates  IH 
any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  proUixc  of  iti 
land  and  labour  is  annually  -circiiiated  and  didributed  to 
^  the  proper  confumcrs,  is,  in  the  fame  maiu.cr  as  the  ready- 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  (lock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  cap-tal  of  the  conntr)-,  wh^ch  produces  nothing 
to  the  country.  The  judicious  o-perations  of  banking,  by 
fubltitufing  p,;per  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this  g-.ld 
and  filver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  thi» 
dead  ilock  into  active  and  prodiiaive  Hock  ;  into  ftock 
which  produces  fomething  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
filver  money  wiiich  circulates  in  any  countiy  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  to  a  iiighway,  w!:ich  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grafs  and  corn  of  the  coniitrv, 
produces  irfelf  not  a  fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
lo  violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through  the 
air ;  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part 
of  its  highways  into  good  pnitures  and  corn  fields,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  very  coiifiderably  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce  and  indullry  of  the 
country,  however,  it  mu!l  be  acknowledged,  though  they 
may  be  fomewliat  augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  fo 
fec'.ire,  when  thq  are  thus,  as  it  were,  fufpendcd  upon  tlie 
Dxdahan  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about 
upon  the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver.  Over  and  above  the 
accidents  to  wliiclt  they  are  cxpofed  from  the  un.Oiilfulnefs 
of  the  cor.duiSors  of  this  paper  money,  they  are  liable  to 
feveral  others,  from  which  no  prudence  or  flvill  of  thofe 
condufiors  can  guard  them.  'Mr.  Hume  (Effavs,  vol.  i» 
Efi".  iii.  p.  301.)  exprtlfes  his  donbt  concerning  the  benefit 
of  banki  and  paper  credit.  That  provifions  and  labour, 
he  fays,  (liouh!  become  dear  by  the  increafe  of  trade  and 
money,  is,  in  many  refpcifls,  an  ireonvenience,  but  an  incon- 
venience that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  elTecl  of  that  public 
wealth  and  profpcrity  which  are  the  end  of  all  our  wiihts. 
It  is  compenfated  by  the  advantages,  which  we  derive  from 
tiie  poffefiion  of  thefc  precious  metals,  and  the  wei<Tht 
which  they  give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wars  and  negotia- 
tions. But  there  aj)pears  no  reafon,  as  he  conceives,  for 
incrtallng  that  inconvenience  by  a  counterfeit  money,  which 
foreigners  will  not  accept  cf  i:i  any  payment,  and  which 
any  great  diforder  in  the  llate  will  reduce  to  nothinti.  (See 
Pai-er-Money.)  Inquiry  into  tlic  nature  and  efl'ecis  of 
the  Paper  Credit  of  great  IJriiain,  by  Henry  Thornton, 
Efq.  M.P.  London,  1802.  Smith's  Nature  aiid.  Caufes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.   p.  479 — 484. 

In  Sco;land,  there  are  Iiko  public  banks  ereflcd  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  ofwhitli  the  one,  called  "The  Bank  of  Scotland," 
was  eilabl'gtd  by  ail  of  parliament  in  1695;  the  other, 
called  "  The  lioyal  Bank,"  by  royal  charter  in  1727.  New 
banking  companies  have  been  alio  ereCted  within  the  lall 
thirty  and  forty  years  in  aimoll  every  confiderable  town,  and 
even  in  fome  country  villages.  The  biifinefs  of  the  country, 
fays  Dr.  Smith  (vol.  i.  p.  442),  is  almoil  entirely  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thefe  different  banking  compa. 
nies,  with  which  purchafes  and  payments  of  all  kinds, ar* 
commonly  made.     Silver  very  feldom  appears  except  in  the 
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e'liange  of  a  twenty  rtiilling  bank  note,  anJ  gold  feldomcr. 
But  though  the  condiicl  ot  all  thefe  different  companies  has 
not  heen  unexceptionable,  and  has  accordingly  required  an 
adl  of  parliament  to  regulate  it  ;  tlie  country,  notwithftand- 
ing,  has  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  It  has  been 
alTerted,  fays  this  writer,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glaf- 
gow  doubled  in  about  fi'^teen  years  after  the  firil  ereftion  of 
the  banks  there  ;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more 
than  quadrupled  fince  the  firtl  erettion  of  the  two  public 
banks  at  Edinburgh.  Whether  this  Hatement  be  Ibiclly juil 
or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  the  trade  and  induftry  of  Scotland 
have  increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  period,  and  it 
mull  be  allowed,  as  an  unquellionable  fact,  that  the  banks  have 
greatly  contributed  to  this  increafe.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  filvcr,  which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the 
union,  cannot  be  eftimatcd  at  lefs  than  a  million  ftcrling. 
In  the  preftnt  times,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  the  whole  circulation  of 
Scotlandcannot  beeilimated  at  kfsthan  tuo  millions,  of  which 
that  part  which  confills  in  gold  and  fdvcr,  moft  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  But  though  the  circulat- 
ing  gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have  fufifered  fo  great  a 
diminution  during  this  period,  its  real  riches  and  profperity 
do  not  appear  to  have  fufFered  any.  In  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  trade,  on  the  contraiy,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour  has  evidently  been  augmented.  It  is 
chiefly  by  difcounling  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  by  advanc- 
ing money  upon  them  before  they  arc  due,  that  the  greater 
number  of  banks  and  bankers  iffue  their  promiffory  notes  ; 
dedufting  always,  upon  the  fum  they  advance,  the  legal 
intereft  till  the  bill  fhall  become  due.  The  payment  of 
the  bill  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the  value 
cf  what  had  been  advanced,  together  with  a  clear  profit  of 
the  intereft.  The  banker,  who  advanaes  to  the  merchant 
whofe  bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver,  but  his  own 
promiffory  notes,  has  the  ad-antage  of  being  able  to  dif- 
count  to  a  greater  amount  by  the  whole  value  of  his  promif- 
fory notes,  which  he  finds  by  experience  are  commonly  in  cir- 
culation. He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of 
intereft  into  a  much  larger  fum.  The  commerce  of  Scotland 
was  much  lefs  confiderable  than  it  is  now,  when  the  two 
firft  bankrng  companies  were  eftabliilied,  and  thofe  compa- 
nies would  lia%-e  had  but  little  trade,  if  their  bufinefs  had 
been  reftrifted  to  the  difcounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  They 
invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  iffuing  their  promif- 
fory notes;  by  granting,  what  they  called  "cadi  accounts," 
that  is,  by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  fum 
(e.g.  2  or  3000  pounds),  to  any  individual  who  could  pro- 
cure two  perfons  of  undoubted  credit  and  good  landed  ellate 
to  become  fccurity  for  him,  that  whatever  money  fliould 
be  advanced  to  him  within  the  fum  for  which  the  credit 
had  been  given,  (hould  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together 
with  the  legal  intereft.  Credits  of  a  fimilar  kind  are 
commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankers,  in  all  different 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  the 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  repayment  are,  fays 
Dr.  Smith,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have,  perhaps,  been  the 
principal  caafe,  both  of  the  great  trade  of  thefe  companies, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 
Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one  of  thefe  com- 
panies, and  borrows  e.  g.  a  thoufand  pounds  upon  it,  may 
repay  this  fum  by  piece-meal,  by  20I.  and  30I.  at  a  time  ; 
the  company  difcounting  a  proportionable  part  of  the  in- 
tereft of  the  great  fum  from  the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe 
fmall  funis  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  re- 
paid. All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of  bufi- 
nefs,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  fuch  cafh  accounts  with 
them,  and  are  thereby  intereftcd  to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe 


companies,  by  readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 
and  liy  encoui-agiiig  all  thofe  with  whom  they  have  any  in- 
fluence to  do  the  fame.  Tlie  hanks,  when  their  cuftomeru 
apply  to  them  for  money,  generally  advance  it  ta  them  in 
their  own  promiffory  note.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay 
away  to  the  maiiufaftnrers  for  goods,  the  manufaiturers  to 
the  farmers  for  materials  and  provifions,  the  farmers  to  their 
landlords  for  rent,  the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  mer- 
chants for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  with  which  they 
_fupp!y  them,  and  the  mcrchai'ts  again  return  them  to  the 
bunks  in  order  to  balance  their  cafh  accounts,  or  to  replace 
what  they  may  have  borrowed  of  them  ;  and  thus  almoft  the 
whole  money  bufinefs  of  the  country  is  tranfadled  by  means 
of  them.     Hence  the  great  trade  of  thofe  companies. 

By  means  of  tlufe  cafti  account.':,  every  merchant  can, 
without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade  tlian  he  other- 
wife  could  do.  If  there  arc  two  merchants,  one  in  London, 
and  the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  ftocks  in 
the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can, 
without  in'prudence,  caviy  on  a  greater  trade,  and  give  i'm- 
ployir.ent  to  a  greater  nurriber  of  people,  than  the  Londorj 
merchant.  The  London  merchant  m,uft  always  keep  by 
him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  cither  in  his  own  coffers, 
or  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him  no  intcrf  ft  for  it,  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  demands  continually  coming  upon  him 
for  payment  of  the  goods  which  he  pnrchafes  upon  credit. 
Let  the  ordinal"}-  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  500I.  The 
value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe  muft  always  be  lefs  by 
50CI.  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to 
keep  fuch  a  fum  unemployed.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  gene- 
rally difpofes  of  his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  or  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  his  whole  ftock  upon  hand,  once  in  the  year. 
By  being  obliged  to  keep  fo  great  a  fum  unemployed,  he 
muft  fell  in  a  year  500I.  w-orth  lefs  goods  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  done.  His  annual  profits  muft  be  lefs  by  all 
that  he  could  have  made  by  the  fale  of  500I.  worth  more 
goods  ;  and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  preparing 
his  goods  for  market,  muft  be  lefs  by  all  thofe  that  500!. 
move  ftock  could  have  employed.  The  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no  m.oney  unemployed  for 
anfwering  fuch  occafioiial  demands.  When  they  aftually 
come  upon  hiip,  he  fatisfies  them  from  his  cadi  account  with 
the  bank,  and  gradually  replaces  the  fum  borrowed  with  the 
money  or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the  occaiional  fales  of 
his  goods.  With  the  fame  ftock,  therefore,  he  can  without 
imprudence,  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehoufe  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  merchant  ;  and  can 
thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himfelf,  and  give 
conftant  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  induftrious 
people  who  prepare  thofe  goods  for  the  market.  Hence 
the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from  this 
traSe. 

The  late  multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many  peo- 
ple have  been  much  alarmed,  infteadof  dimi.-iilhing,  increafes 
the  fecuritv  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be 
more  circumfpeft  in  their  conduft,  and,  by  not  extending 
their  currency  beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their  caiTi,  to 
guard  themfclves  againft  thofe  mahclous  runs,  which  the 
rivalfhip  cf  fo  many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  briig 
upon  them.  It  reftrains  the  circulation  of  each  particular 
company  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circu- 
lating notes  to  a  fmaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,  the  failure  of  any 
company,  an  accident  which,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  muft. 
foinetimes  happen,  becomes  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  free  csmpetition  too  ^obliges  all  bankers  to  be 
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mnre  liberal  in  xhcW  dealings  with  theii"  ciiaomcrs,  h![  tliti, 
rivals  flioii'd  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  any  hraiich  of 
trade,  or  any  diviiion  of  labonr,  be  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  freer  and  more  general  the  competition,  it  will  alivays 
be  the  move  fo.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  o.  44^^, 
&c.   p.  4.98,  &c. 

15an-ks  of  Depr^it  arc  fnch  as  arc  inflit\:ted  wholly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Of  thcfe  Dr.  Smith  has  j;ivcn  the 
iollowing  account :  "  The  currency  of  a  great  (late,  fiich 
as  France  or  England,  generally  confiils  ahnoft  entirely  of 
its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at  any 
tur.e  worn,  clij)t,  or  otherwife  degraded  below  its  ftandard 
value,  the  Hate  by  a  reformation  of  its  coin  can  elTedually 
re-ellublifh  its  cuiTency.  I'mt  the  currency  of  a  fmall  Hate, 
fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can  feldom'co-.ifill  altogether 
in  its  own  coin,  but  muil  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure, 
of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ilates  with  which  its 
inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourfe.  Such  a  ftate, 
therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  wi  1  not  always  be  able  to 
reform  its  currency.  If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid 
in  this  currency,  the  uncertain  value  of  any  Aim,  of  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncerlain,  muft  render  the  exchange 
always  very  much  againil  fuch  a  ilate,  its  currency  being, 
m  all  foreign  Ilates,  uecclTarily  valued  even  below  what  it  is 
worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  lo  which  this  dif- 
ad'.antageous  exchange  mull  have  fubjeded  their  merchants, 
fuch  fmall  Ilates,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereil 
of  trade,  iiave  frequently  enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change of  a  certain  value  fhould  be  paid,  not  in  common 
currency,  hut  by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  transfer  in  the 
books  ut  a  certain  b.mk,  eftabhfhed  upon  the  credit,  and 
under  the  prctedion  of  the  ftate  ;  this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  monev,  exaclly  according 
to  the  llandard  of  the  Hate.  The  bank  of  Venice  eftablidicd 
in  1157,  that  of  Genoa  in  1 345>  ^''^t  of  Amilerdam  in 
1609,  that  of  Hamburgh  in  1619,  and  the  bank  of  Nu- 
remberg, feem  to  have  been  all  originally  eftabliflicd  with 
this  view,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been 
made  fubfervicnt  to  other  purpofes.  The  monev  of  fuch 
banks  being  better  than  the  cominon  currency  of  the 
country,  ncCLffarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or 
fmalLr,  according  as  the  currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  n;ore 
or  lels  degraded  below  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  agio 
of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example,  which  is  faid  to 
be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  dif- 
ference between  the  good  ftandard  monev  of  the  ilate,  and 
the  dipt,  worn, and  diminidicd  currency,  poured  into  it  from 
all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extenfive  trade  of  Amilerdam  brought  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about 
nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frcfli  from  the 
mint.  Such  money  no  fooner  appeared  tlian  it  was  melted 
down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  fuch  circuniftances. 
The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always 
find  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills 
of  exchange;  and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in  Ipite  ol  feveral 
regulations  v.hich  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thcfe  inconveniences,  a  bank  was 
eftablifhcd  in  1609,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  city.  V'his 
bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn 
coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  iiitrinlic  value  in  the  good 
ftandard  money  of  the  country,  dedufting  only  fo  much  as 
was  necefr.n-y  for  defraying  the  exper.ce  of  coinage,  and 
the  other  neccfrarv  cxpcnce  of  management.     For  the  value 
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ir  which  remained  after  this  fmall  dedudion  was  made,  it  gave 
a  cred:t  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  baiik  money, 
which,  as  it  reprefented  money  exactly  according  to  the 
llandard  of  the  mint,  was  aKvavs  of  the  fame  real  value, 
and  inlriniically  worth  more  than  cuiTcnt  money.  It  wa» 
at  the  fame  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  dr.nvn  upon  or  nego- 
tiated at  Amfterdam,  of  the  vzlue  of  fix  hundred  guilders 
and  upwards,  fhould  be  paid  in  bank  money,  which  at  once 
took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  tliofc  bills.  Every 
mv-rchant,  in  confequcncc  of  tliis  regulation,  was  obliged 
to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  ordci*  to  pay  liij  fo- 
reign bills  of  exchange,  which  neceflarily  occaConcd  a  cer- 
tain demand  for  bank  monev. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinfic  fupcriorky 
to  currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  thi^  demand 
neceflarily  give*  it,  has  likewifc  fome  other  advantages.  It 
is  fec-.re  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents  ;  the  city  of 
Amilerdam  is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  fimple 
transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  rilk  of 
tranfporting  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In  confequcncc 
of  thefe  different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  beginning 
to  havi;  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  a.I 
the  money  originallv  dcpofited  iu  the  bank  was  allowed  to 
remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt 
which  he  could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  de- 
manding payment  of  the  bir.k,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit 
would  lofe  thii  premium.  As  a  (hilling  iiefli  from  the  mint 
will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our 
common  worn  ftiiilings,  fo  the  good  and  true  money  which 
might  be  brought  from  the  coilers  of  the  bank  into  thole 
of  a  private  perlon,  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
common  currency  of  the  countr)',  would  be  of  no  more  va- 
lue than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer  br 
readily  dillingiiilhed.  While  it  remained  in  th.e  coffers  of 
the  bank,  its  luperioiity  was  known  and  afcertaincd.  When 
it  had  come  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  its  fuperiority 
could  not  well  be  afccrtaintd  without  more  trouble  than 
perhaps  the  diftcrence  was  worth.  By  being  brought  from 
the  coflers  of  the  bank,  befides,  it  loll  all  the  other  advan- 
tages of  bank  money  ;  its  ftcuritv,  its  eafy  and  fafe  trans- 
ferability, its  ufe  in  paving  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe  cof- 
fers, as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  previoully  payinjj 
for  the  keeping. 

Thofe  depollts  of  coin,  or  thofe  dipofits  which  the  bank 
was  bound  to  reftore  in  coin,  conllituted  the  original  capit;il 
of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented 
by  what  is  called  bank  money.  At  prefent  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  thcfe 
many  years  in  the  prailice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon 
depofits  of  gold  and  lilvcr  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally 
about  lire  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  ol  Inch  bullion. 
The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time  what  is  called  a  recipice 
or  receipt,  entitling  the  perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or 
the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within 
fix  ir.onths,  upon  transferring  to  tlic  bank  a  quanrity  cf 
bank  money  ecjual  to  that  for  which  credit  had  been  givca 
in  its  books  when  the  depofit  was  made,  and  upon  payii;g 
one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keejiing,  if  the  depofit  was  iu 
filver  ;  and  one-half  per  cent  it  it  was  in  gold  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  fuch  payment,  and 
upon  the  cxpiiation  of  this  term,  the  depofit  (hould  btlor.g 
to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or 
for  v^hicli  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  looks. 
What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  depofit  iray  be 
confidered  as  a  furt  of  warehoufc  rent ;  and  whv  this  varc. 
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lioufe  rent  fhoiild  be  fo  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  fiU 
ver,  fcveral  different  reafons  have  been  afRgned.  The  fir.e- 
nefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  difficult  to  be  af- 
certained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds  are  more  eafily  prac- 
tifed,  and  occafion  a  greater  lofs  in  the  moll;  precious  metal. 
Silver,  befides,  being  the  ftandard  metnl,  the  ftate,  it  has 
been  faid,  wiihcs  to  encourage  more  the  making  of  depofits 
of  filver  than  thofe  of  gold. 

Depofits  of  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made  -when  the 
price  is  fomewhat  lov.'er  than  ordinui-y  ;  and  they  are  taken 
out  again  when  it  happens  to  rife.  In  Holland,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint  price,  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is  faid  to  be 
tommonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen  (livers  upon  the  mark, 
or  eight  ounces  of  filver  of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part 
alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  the  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin, 
of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and  afcertained,  iuch  as 
Mexico  dollars),  is  twe;ity-tvvo  guilders  the  mark  ;  the 
mint-price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market- 
price  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three 
guilders  fixteen  ftivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above 
the  mint  price.  The  proportions  between  the  bank  price, 
the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price,  of  gold  bullion,  are 
nearly  the  fame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 
the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the 
market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almoU  always  worth 
fomething,  and  it  very  feldom  happens,  therefore,  that  any 
body  fuffers  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received, 
either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of  the  fix  months, 
or  by  neglefting  to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per 
cent,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  anotlier  fix 
months.  This,  however,  though  it  happens  feldom,  is 
faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more  frequently  with  regard 
to  filver,  on  account  of  the  higher  warehoufe  rent  which 
is  paid  for  keeping  of  the  more  precious  metal. 

The  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bullion  obtains 
both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  exchange 
as  they  become  due  with  his  bank  credit ;  and  either  fells 
or  kei"ps  his  receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price 
of  bvdiion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the 
bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion that  they  fhould.  The  perfon  who  has  a  receipt, 
and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  alv/ays  plenty  of 
bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price  ; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bunk  credits,  and  tlu  holders  of  receipts, 
conftitute  two  different  forts  of  creditors  againll  the  bank. 
The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for 
■which  it  is  granted,  without  re-affigning  to  the  bank  a  fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had 
been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he 
mull  purchafe  it  of  thofe  who  have  it.  The  owner  of 
bank  moriey  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to 
the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he 
•has  none  of  his  own,  he  muil  buy  them  of  thofe  who  have 
them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he  purchafcs  bank 
money,  purchafcs  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of 
bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the 
bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which 
he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  but 
for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  pur- 
chafes  a  receipt,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quan- 
)ity  of  bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from 
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two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price 
of  the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  com- 
pound or  make  up  between  tliem  the  full  value  or  price  of 
the  bullion. 

Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the 
bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as  bank  credits ;  but 
thofe  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which 
in  the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ilivers  each, 
the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per 
cent,  below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewife 
entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons 
depofited  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will  fre- 
quently bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank 
money  generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three 
ilivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  bank  ;  and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  mufl  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would 
be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of 
the  bank,  however,  (liould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per 
cent,  fuch  receipts  might  bring  fome  price  in  the  market, 
and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But 
the  agio  of  the  bank  being  nov/  generally  about  five  per 
cent,  inch  receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as 
they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which 
are  given  for  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet  more  fre- 
quently, becaufe  a  higher  warehoufe  rent,  or  one  half  per 
cent,  nuill  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of  them  before  they 
can  be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank 
gains,  when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bull'on  are  allowed 
to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  warehoufe  rent  for 
the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch  depofits. 

The  fum  of  btnk  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  ex- 
pired mufl  be  very  confiderable.  It  mufl  comprehend  the 
whole  original  capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally 
fuppoftd,  has  been  allowed  to  rcm.ain  there  from  the  time 
it  was'firfl  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  re- 
ceipt or  to  take  out  his  depofit,  as  for  the  reafons  already 
afligiied,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  with- 
out lots.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum, 
the  proportion  v.l^ich  it  bears  to  the  whole  raafs  cxf  bank 
money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  of  Amfler- 
dam  has  for  thefe  many  years  pafl  been  the  great  warehoufe 
of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  fel- 
dom allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  thev  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to 
the  bank.  Tlie  fp.r  greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of 
the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  created,  for  thefe  many  years  pall,  by  fuch  depofits 
which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  witlidrawincf. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means  of 
a  vecipice  or  receipt.  The  1  mailer  mafs  of  bank  monev, 
for  which  the  receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded 
with  the  much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in, 
force  ;  fo  that,  though  there  maA'  be  a  confiderable  fum  of 
bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no 
fpecific  fum  or  portion  of  it  which  may  not  at  any  time  be 
demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
perfons  for  the  fame  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank  money 
who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price, 
which  generally  correlponds  with  the  price  at  which  he 
can  fell  the  coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of 
the  bank. 

It    might   be  otherwife    during  a  public    calamity  ;    an 
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invafion  for^ example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672. 
The  owners  of  bank  moiKy  bsing  iheii  all  eager  to  draw 
it  out  of  th;;  bank,  in  orJcr  to  have  it  in  their  own  keep- 
ing, the  demand  for  receipts  might  raifc  their  price  to  an 
exoibitant  height.  The-  holders  of  them  mi!rht  form  exlra- 
vavrar.t  expeAations,  and  in'lead  of  two  or  three  per  cent, 
dcmar.d  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been 
given  upon  tlie  depofits  that  i,he  receipts  had  been  rtfpec- 
tively  granted  for.  The  enemy,  infirined  of  the  conllitu- 
tion  or  the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treafnre.  In  fuch  emer- 
gencies, the  bank,  it  is  fuppofeJ,  would  break  tliro;;gh  its 
ordinary  rale  of  making  payment  oijly  to  the  holders  of  re- 
ceipts. Tlie  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank  money, 
mull  have  received  within  two  or  tliree  per  cent.' of  the  va- 
lue of  the  depofit  for  which  their  refpedlive  receipts  liad 
been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in 
this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or 
bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  ownei-s  of  braik  money 
who  could  get  no  receipts  were  credited  for  in  its  bouks  : 
paying  at  the  fame  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch 
holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the 
Y/hole  value  which  in  this  Itate  of  things  could  juillv  be 
fuppofed  due  to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  tlie  agto,  in  order  either  to 
buy  bank  moTiey  (and  confequently  the  bullion,  which  their 
receipts  would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to  thofe  who  have 
bank  money,  and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  fo  much 
dearer  j  the  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money  and 
that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  had  been 
granted.  It  is  the  intereil  of  the  owners  of  bank  money, 
on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  fell 
their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo 
much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  ftock  jobbing  tricks  which 
thcfe  oppufite  interells  might  fometimes  occafion,  the  bank 
has  of  late  years  come  to  the  refolution  to  fell  at  all  times 
bank  money  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy 
it  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence  of  this  re- 
folution, the  agio  can  never  either  rife  above  five,  or  fink 
below  four  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  between  the  market 
price  of  bank  and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all 
times  very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their  intrinfic 
values.  Before  this  refolution  was  taken,  the  market  price 
of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes  to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per 
cent,  agio,  and  fometimes  to  link  lo  law  as  par,  according 
as  oppofite  interefls  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

Tlie  bank  of  Amllerdam  profelTes  to  lend  out  no  part  of 
what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guilder  for  which 
it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repoiitories  the 
value  of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps 
in  its  repohtories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there 
are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  limes  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continually  going 
from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
But  whether  it  does  fo  likcwife  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for 
which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon, 
and  which  in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  long  as  the  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces  fnblill,  may 
perhaps  appear  more  uncertain.  At  Amllerdam,  however, 
r.o  point  of  faith  is  better  ellablilhed  than  that  for  every 
guilder,  circulated  as  bank  m.oney,  there  is  a  correfpondent 
guilder  in  gold  or  filver  to  be  found  in  the  trealure  of  the 
bank.     The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  fliould  be  fo.     The 
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bank  is  under  the  dire.'tion  of  four  reigning  burgomafters, 
who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  fet  of  burgo- 
inallets  vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the  books, 
receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  fame 
awful  folemnity  to  the  fet  wliich  fucceeds ;  and  in  liiat 
fober  and  religious  countr)-,  catlis  are  net  yet  difiegarded. 
A  rotation  of  this  kind  ftems  alone  a  fuilicitnt  fccurity 
againd  any  praftiees  which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidft  all 
the  revolutions  which  faction  has  evt r  occafioncd  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Amfttrdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no 
time  accufed  their  predecefTors  of  infidelity  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  bank.  No  accufation  could  have  affcited 
more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the  difgraccd 
party,  and  if  fnch  an  accufation  could  have  been  fupportcdj 
we  may  be  alTurcd,  that  it  would  have  been  brought.  In 
1672,  when  the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of 
Amllerdam  paid  fo  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  lidelity 
with  which  it  had  obfervcd  its  engagements.  Some  of  the 
pieces  uhich  v/ere  then  brought  from  its  repoiitories  ap- 
peared to  have  been  fcorchcd  with  the  fire  which  happened 
in  the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  tftabliflicd. 
Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  n.uR  have  lain  there  from  that 
tipie. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the  bank, 
is  a  queilion  which  has  long  employed  the  fpeculations  of 
the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjciflurc  can  be  offered  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  generally  reckoned  that  there  ?ie  about 
two  thoufar.d  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the  bank,  and 
allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  another,  the  value  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  fterling  lying  upon  their  refpeftive  ac- 
counts (a  very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
money,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank,  will 
amount  to  about  three  millions  fterling,  or  at  eleven  guildcrk 
the  pound  iterling,  thirty-three  millions  of  guilders  ;  a  great 
fum,  and  fuffieient  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  circulation, 
but  vaflly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which  fome  people 
have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amllerdam  derives  a  confiderable  revenue 
from  the  bank.  Belides  what  may  be  called  the  warehoufe 
rent  above-mentioned,  each  perfon,  upon  fird  opening  an 
account  with  the  bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for 
every  new  account,  three  guilders  three  (livers  ;  for  every 
transfer  two  ftivers  ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for  lefs  than  three 
hundred  guilders,  fix  (livers,  in  order  to  difcourage  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  fniall  tranfaftions.  The  perfon  who  ncglcfts  ta 
balance  his  account  twice  in  the  year  forfeits  twenty-five 
guilders.  The  perfon  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than 
is  upon  his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for 
the  fum  overdrawn,  and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  confiderable 
prolit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion  which  fomc- 
tir.ies  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts,  and  which  is 
always  kept  till  it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  It  makes  a 
profit  hkewifc  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent,  agio, 
and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thcfe  different  emolument! 
amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  neceffary  for  pay- 
ing the  falanes  of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of 
management.  What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion 
upon  receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a  neat  annual 
revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  and 
two  hundred  thoufand  guilders.  Pubhc  utility,  however, 
and  not  revenue,  was  the  original  objetl  of  this  inuitution. 
Its  objett  was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.  The  revenue  which 
has  arifen  from  it  was  unforcfeen,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  accidental.     Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  219 
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Bank  of  France  was  firft  projc(£le(.l  by  Mr.  Law,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  paying  off  the  public  debts  of 
France,  bv  drawing  its  creditors  into  the  newly  projected 
MilfuTippi  and  India  companies,  and  ercAed  in  the  year  1716. 
It  was  taken  into  tlie  kiilg's  hands  in  17  iS,  and  denominated 
the  royal  bank;  and  by  its  union  with  both  the  companies 
above-mentioned,  formed  a  bubble,  which  occafiontd  great 
eonfufion  and  dillrefs  in  the  year  1720. 

Bank,  Million,  derived  its  name  from  king  Willfam's 
million  lottery  in  th.e  year  1695;  the  proprietors  aa;recina  in 
partnerflilp  to  purchafe  tickets  in  this  loltiry.  They  after- 
wards pnrchafed_  many  reverfions  of  the  14  per  cent,  an- 
nuiMes,  and  admitted  manv  proprietors  of  annuities  to  pur- 
chafe their  joint  ftock,  wliich  amounted  to  5CO,ocol.  They 
were  a  partnerlhip  by  deed  enrolled  in  chanceiy,  in  the  year 
1721.  They  divided  5  per  cent,  till  Lady-day  1728,  when 
they  reduced  their  annual  dividend  to  4  per  cent,  and  it  was 
aijjain  raifed  to  5  per  cent,  which  it  continued  till  its  diffo- 
lution. 

Bank  of  Loan,  Cdpenhagfri,  has  a  capital  flock,  confilb'ng 
of  500,000  rix-dollars,  each  being-  of  the  value  of  about 
4.S.  6d.  lUrling.  Its  notes  are  received  in  payment  of  the 
roval  revenues.  It  lends  money  on  jiledgcs,  not  exceeding 
100  rix-dollavs,  at  an  interelt  of  4  per  cent.  In  1762,  his 
iJanifh  majelly  direded  the  bank  for  current  cafh-notes,  to 
exchange  their  100  rix-doHar  notes,  fornotes  of  5c,  10,  or  i 
rix-dollar;  and  not  to  pay  to  any  one  perfon  above  one 
crown  in  Ipecie. 

Bank  of  Rotterilam  was  erefted  in  1635.  It  pays  bills 
nf  exchange  in  large  money,  and  only  10  per  cent,  in  fliil- 
liiigs. 

Bank  of  ^ffignation,  a  new  bank  eftablifhed  in  Ruffia 
during  the  holtilities  againft  the  Turks.  When  copper- 
money  could  not  be  coined  with  fufficient  expedition  to 
anfwer  the  neceflities  of  the  flale,  bank-notes  to  the  value 
of  50,  75,  and  100  rubles,  in  copper,  were  iffued.  Tliefc 
tiotes  are  changed  at  the  bank  in  Peterfburgh  and  Mofeow. 
The  former  is  a  brick  building,  containing  fevtral  vaulted 
rooms,  each  capable  of  holding  400,0001.  of  copper  coin  iu 
bags,  piled  one  above  another.  Since  the  year  17S4,  the 
old  bank  notes  were  called  in,  and  a  new  iffue  made  to  the 
acknowledged  amount  of  ioo,coo,ooo  rubles,  in  notes  of  5, 
10,  15,  25,  and  100  rubles.  On  tl'.e  firll  appearance  of  this 
paper,  it  was  received,  particularly  in  theremote  parts  of  the 
rmpire,  not  witho\it  difficulty,  and  the  difcount  againil  it 
was  commonly  about  3',  and  in  fonie  places  even  6  per 
cent.  The  obvious  advantages,  however,  over  copper  money 
foon  recommended  it  to  general  ufe,  and  it  wy.s  found  fo 
beneficial  to  commerce,  that  in  1779  the  difcouftt  in  favour 
of  filver  fpecie  was  only  i  per  cent,  and  it  bore  a  premium 
of  I5  per  cent,  over  copper  money.  Bnt  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity was  circulated,  and  the  loans  to  government  lo  lowered 
the  credit  of  the  llatc,  that  in  1790  the  difcount  againil  the 
paper  currency  was  near  20  per  cent. 

The  Loan  Bank  is  an  inftitution  el^abliflied  at  Peterfburgh 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility  and  corporations.  With  this 
view  Catherine  II.  in  i7S6,made  a  depofit  of  22  millions  of 
rubles  for  the  nobility,  11  million?  for  the  corporate  towns, 
and  3  miiliciis  for  the  province  of  Taurida,  to  be  lent  out 
for  the  improvenncnt  of  rural  economy,  of  focial  induflrv, 
ar.d  the  benefit  of  civilization  in  general.  This  bank  lends 
only  on  real  eflates.  As  the  value  of  a  landc-d  efhite  in 
Ruflia  is  elliniated  according  to  the  number  of  boors  upon 
it,  the  bank  takes  the  boors  at  40  rubles  per  head;  fo  tiiat 
the  proprietor  of  aneftate,  requiring  the  loan  of  1000  rubles, 
rnu'l  give  i^  boors  as  his  pledge.  The  loan  is  made  for  20 
years;  the  mortgagor  annually  paying  5  per  cent,  interefl, 


and  :;  per  cent,  nn  the  capital,  fo  tliat  after  20  years  he  has 
paid  back  the  whole  of  his  loan.  The  loans  are  fubjeft  to 
no  other  limitations  than  what  arife  from  the  value  and  the 
fecuvity  of  the  pledge;  every  one  being  allowed  to  apply 
for  and  receive  as  much  money  as  he  is  capable  of  laying 
down  a  lav.-fid  pledge  for.  The  bank,  h.owever,  lends  110 
fum  under  looo  rubles,  and  only  by  thuufands,  for  the  fake 
of  avoiding  perplexing  accounts.  The  mortgaged  property 
is  fubjeft  to  no  fuit,  to  no  conlifcation,  nor  to  any  demands 
from  the  crown  or  from  private  individuals.  Eveiy  four 
years  one  part  of  the  pawn  is  dilcharged,  equal  in  value  to 
that  part  of  the  capital  already  paid.  The  bank  can  re- 
deem eilates  elfewhcre  mortgaged  or  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  debts;  and  mortgaged  cflates  may  be  fold;  but 
in  that  cafe  th.e  pnrchafer  takes  upon  himfelf  all  tlie  obli- 
gations which  the  feller  was  under  to  the  bank.  The  mu- 
nicipal magillracv  vouches  for  the  worth  rf  the  pledge;  and 
mull  be  lefpop.fible  for  it.  The  interell  is  paid  annually. 
The  bank  gives  ten  days  grace;  whoever  exceeds  one  month 
pays  a  ilatcd  penalty  per  cent,  and  this  likewife  holds  good 
the  fecond  and  third  mor.th.  If  payment  be  delayed  be- 
)  ond  three  months,  the  mortgaged  eftate  is  taken  into 
charge  by  the  noble  court  of  wards.  The  intertfl  and  fines 
are  paid  from  tlie  incomings  ol  theellate,  a;-;d  the  remainder 
is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  obtain 
loans  on  their  real  eflatcs,  paying  yearly  4  per  cent,  interefl, 
and  3  per  cent,  capital,  and  are  conlequently  freed  from 
their  debt  in  22  years.     Storch's  Pitl.  of  Peterfb.  p.  211. 

Bank  of  rhiladelphia,  called  the  bank  of  ike  United  Stales, 
was  founded  in  1787,  and  feems  to  have  been  fuccefsful. 
Its  capital  ilock  was  10  millions  of  dollars. 

Bank  o(  Slockko/m  owes  its  origin  to  Palmfhut,  a  mer- 
chant,  who  carried  on  anextenlive  trade,  and  pofleffed  great 
property  iu  iron  mines.  He  eflablifhed  at  Stockholm  a 
bank  for  the  purpole  of  exchauging  and  lending  money, 
divided  into  two  departments.  Such  was  his  credit,  and 
fuch  were  his  refources,  that,  tliongh  he  was  the  only 
banker  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  connections  of  com-fe  very 
extenfive,  the  notes  which  he  iffued  at  the  interefl  of  8  per 
cent,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  were  circulated 
through  the  kindom,  and  received  as  ca'h  by  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation.  In  proeefs  of  time,  by  the  ifhie  of 
coimterfeit  notes  and  other  unfavourable  cireumflances,  the 
bank  was  drained  of  cafh,  and  its  credit  was  in  danger  of 
finking  into  difrepute.  In  this  dilemma  Palmfluit  applied 
to  Charles  XL,  and  induced  the  king  to  take  the  bank 
under  his  royal  direftion.  Accordingly,  the  king  appointed 
Palmfliut  director,  and  having  eflablilhed  the  credit  of  the 
bank,  transferred  the  direftion  of  it  to  the  tlates  of  the 
kingdom  afTcmbled  in  1688^  and  declared  himfelf  and  his 
fuccefl'ors  proteftors  of  the  bank,  but  renounced  all  inter- 
ference in  the  difpofal  of  the  money.  Ti'.c  Hates  being  thus 
declared  guarantees,  proprietors,  and  direftors  of  the  bank,  fe- 
veral  regulations  were  made.  'Llie  bank  was  permitted  to  lend 
money  on  good  fecuritv,  at  the  interell  of  8  per  cent,  but 
to  pay  for  all  money  borrowed  only  6  per  cent. ;  the  deb- 
tors to  difcharge  interell  upon  mtere'.l,  but  the  bank  not  to 
pay  interell  upen  interefl  ;  all  the  king':,  revenues  were  to  be 
depofited  in  the  bank,  without  receiving  interell.  The  banfi 
was  empowered  to  iffue  notes  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
thirr/-fix  dollars  coppei"  nii;:t,  or  ten  fliilliiigs  ;  and  it  was 
finally  refolved,  that  the  frates,  or  tlu)fc  whom  tlwy  ftiould 
depute,  fhould  have  the  pov.-er  of  iufpcfting  the  ace-oiints, 
and  inquiring  into  th.e  nature  of  its  conflitution.  By  thef'e 
regulations  the  credit  and  riches  of  the  bank  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century, 
it  became  the  univerfal  depolitary   of  the  whole  kingdom, 
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both  as  to  public  and  private  circulation^  and  lowered  the 
interelt  from  8  to  7,  a;id  afterwards  to  6,  4,  and  3  per 
cent.  In  return,  the  intcicSl  for  all  money  borrowed, 
or  depofited  in  the  bank  by  way  of  loan,  was  likewifc 
leffcntd  from  6  to  4.I,  3  and  2  per  cent.  The  lar£re 
quantity  of  copper  money  then  current  in  the  countrV, 
beinj;  by  its  bulk  and  weight  extremely  inconvenient,  the 
circulation  of  bank  notes  became  advantageous  to  com- 
merce. From  1714  to  17  I  7,  the  bank  fupplied  Charles  XII. 
with  fuch  confiderable  fums,  that  tlie  revLr.ues  arifing 
from  the  tolls  and  cuitoms  were  infufficient  to  pay  the 
interefl,  and  of  courfe  there  was  a  confiderable  deficiency. 
Thefe  fupplies  lowered  the  credit  of  tl'.e  bank  in  the 
eilimatlon  of  the  public  ;  and  therefore  the  king,  on  the 
remonftrance  of  the  ftntes,  mortjraged  certain  revenues  of 
the  crown,  for  the  difcharge  of  the  iiiterefl  ;  and  declared 
tiiat  all  the  revenues  then  niorteajed  fliould  remain  in  the 
bank  till  the  debt  fhould  be  fully  difcharged ;  and  alfo 
promifcd,  that  he  would  not,  on  any  pretext  or  emergency, 
recur  again  to  the  bank  for  money,  except  for  fuch  as 
belonged  to  the  crown.  Its  credit  was  thus  in  fome 
meafure  retrieved  ;  but  its  (lock  was  too  far  drained  to 
repair  its  fonner  credit,  until  baron  Goertz  undclignedly 
contrib'.'.ted  to  it  by  a  fcheme  which  was  in  eveiy  other 
refpeA  detrimental  to  the  nation.  To  fupply  Charles 
with  money  for  his  conftant  wars,  Gocrt/.  compelled 
performs,  by  means  of  fines  and  penalties,  and  afterwards 
by  a  fpecies  of  torture,  to  deliver  up  their  plate,  jewels,  and 
coin.  In  return  for  thefe  effects,  they  received  copper- 
money,  called  "  Myntcllen,"  or  figns  of  coins,  each  weigh- 
ing only  one-third  of  a  llivcr,  but  pafTuig  for  a  filver  dollar, 
of  which  it  was  only  a  nincty-fixth  part.  The  public 
fecrctly  transfeiTcd  their  property,  confiding  of  plate, 
jewels,  and  money,  which  was  thus  to  be  forced  from  them 
a:id  exchanged  for  a  debafcd  currency,  to  the  bank,  confiding 
ill  the  royal  proniife,  that  the  bank  fhould  be  exempted 
frcm  the  interference  and  infpedlion  of  the  crown.  Goertz 
advifcd  the  king  to  fcize  the  property  depofited  in  the  bank ; 
but  Cliarles  rcfufed  to  violate  his  proniife,  and  prohibited 
Goertz  from  making  any  propofals  tending  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank.  In  this  crifis,  the  bank  received  fuch  large 
fums  of  money,  a  great  part  of  which  paid  no  intereft,  that 
the  profits  were  very  confiderable.  Accordingly  tiie  bank, 
in  this  flourifiiing  ftate,  was  induced,  by  order  of  the  Hates, 
in  1 741,  to  prefent  the  king  with  a  donative  of  100,000 
filver  dollars,  or  8,3331.  4s.,  and  to  furnifii  him  with 
500,000,  or  41,6(^61.,  without  interelt,  towards  carrying  on 
the  war  againil  RufTia.  Since  that  period  it  has  frequently 
advanced  larcfc  fums  of  money  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
board  of  nianufailures,  by  order  of  the  Hates.  The  bank 
h  divided  into  two  departments  ;  /lerie,  or  loan  ;  and  tvcxd,  or 
exchange  bank  ;  c:ieli  keeping  feparate  accounts,  but  mutu- 
ally fupplyiug  the  other  as  occafion  requires.  The  former 
lends  money  on  mortgages  or  pledges.  The  proprietors 
on  dcpofiting  thefe  pledges  in  the  bank,  receive  the  full 
value,  en  paving  3  per  cent,  annual  inteiell ;  tiiefe  pledges 
con-ill  of  gold  and  filver  in  block, copper,  biafs.and  Ueiiebank 
fedler,orcertificates  of  having feiit  money  tothe  bankjandp.ir- 
cnlarly  iron,  for  which  latter  article  the  proprietor  receives 
threc-fourtiis  of  its  value  at  the  interell  of  3  per  cent.  ;  and 
when,  he  difpofes  of  it,  it  is  again  delivered  to  him  on  pro- 
diicin"-  a  certificate  from  the  bank  that  the  loan  is  duly 
difcharged.  Jewels  were  formerly  received  as  pledges ; 
but  as  their  value  is  flucluating,  and  the  bank  was  once 
defrauded  in  that  article,  they  are  no  longer  admitted. 
T,Ii,rtgaged  lands  and  lioufes,  being  of  a  lefs  certain  value 
than  otiier  articles,  pay  an  intereft  of  4  per  cent,  on  the 
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money  borrowed  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  liquidating  thr 
oebt,  the  following  regulations  were  adopted  :  all  borrower! 
on  lands  and  houfes  Ihall  ])3y  6  per  cert,  yearly  ;  of  thii 
fum  4  per  cent,  is  the  lawful  intereft,  and  the  remaining 
2  per  cent,  is  annually  d^duded  from  the  capital,  Ly  which 
means  the  original  debt  is  gradually  diminiflied. 

The  "juexel,  or  exchange  bank,  exchanges  and  iffuei 
bank  notes,  difcounts  bills,  receives  and  afligns  the  money 
depofited  for  intereft  or  fecurity,  and  difcharges  the  intereft 
of  2  per  cent,  on  all  nioncy  placed  in  their  hands.  Toward* 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  bank  notes 
were  ifTued  in  fuch  numbers,  and  many  of  them  at  fo  low 
a  value  as  is.  6d.,  that  fcarcely  any  fpecie  was  left  in  the 
kingdom;  the  bauk  was  fo  drained  of  cafli  as  not  to  be  able 
to  exchange  its  notes  except  in  copper-money,  and  paper 
was  alnioll  the  only  currency.  For  preventing  a  total 
bankruptcy,  and  calling  in  the  paper  currency,  the  ftatcs, 
in  I'GG,  voted  a  loan  of  3,000,000  rix-doUars,  or  750,CCoI. 
to  effeft  tlie  realization  of  the  bank  notes,  and  to  circulate 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpecie.  Oth.tr  regulations  were 
alfo  adopted  ;  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
party,  the  diet,  in  1772,  committed  to  the  king  the  difficult 
province  of  realizing  the  bank  notes,  and  reforming  the 
currency,  which  was  happily  efletted.  In  1777  and  1779, 
the  ftates  confirmed  the  realization,  and  made  feveral  new 
regulations,  for  fecuring  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  render- 
ing it  ftill  farther  independent  of  the  crown.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  bank  was  farther  eftablillicd  by  the  diet 
of  1784.  The  accounts  were  fubmitted  to  a  committee  of 
revifors,  which  confiils  of  a  certain  number  of  perfons 
chofen  by  the  three  houfes  of  nobles,  clergv-,  and  burghers, 
from  their  rcfpeftive  orders,  who  continue  in  office  till  the 
meeting  of  a  new  diet,  when  they  are  either  renewed  or 
confirmed.  They  atlemble  once  every  three  years,  and 
continue  fitting  not  more  than  a  month.  They  infpeft  the 
general  Hate  of  the  bank,  compare  the  acco.mts  ot  the  di- 
reftors,  and  obferve  that  no  abufes  have  been  committed, 
and  that  the  regulations  of  the  ftates  have  been  obfcnicd. 
Coxe's  Travels  in  Sweden,  &c.  vol.iv.   p.  130 — 139. 

Bank,  y/p-t/;// ft/".      Set  Agknt. 

Bank-^/V/t.     See  Bill. 

Bank,  Dtiys  in.     See  Day. 

Bank,  Laml,  an  inftitution  piojefted  during  the  years 
1694  and  1695,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  for  lending  of 
money  at  a  low  intereft  on  land  fecurity,  which  was  the 
principal  difference  between  this  and  the  bank  of  England  ; 
in  oppolition  to  which  corporation,  then  in  its  infancy  and 
ftruggling  with  difficulties,  this  ill-judged  project  v.  a";  ftt 
up.  It  was  principally  encouraged  by  the  Tor)-  party  ;  and 
anactof  pariiament,  viz.  7i;S\V.III.  c.  3  I .  was  obtained  for 
the  purpofe.  Tlie  fubfcriptions  for  its  eftabliftimcnt  failed, 
and  the  plan  proved  abortive. 

Bank  iVo/cj-.     See  Not:  . 

Bans,  av  Biiich,  in  I.j-i:     See  Basc. 

Bask,  Foot.     See  BAxetj.'ETTt. 

Bank,  in  NiUural  l/'Jlory,  denotes  an  elevation  of  the 
ground,  or  bottom  of  the  lea,  fo  as  fiimeumes  to  furmount 
the-  furfuce  of  the  water,  or  at  leaft  to  leave  the  water  fo 
(h  iUow,  as  ufually  not  to  allow  a  veftel  to  remain  a6oat  over 
it.  In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  flat, 
ftioal,  &c. 

There  are  banks  of  fand,  and  others  of  ftone,  called  alfo 
flielves  or  rocks.  In  the  North  fea,  they  alfo  fpeak  of  banks 
of  ice,  which  arc  large  pieces  of  that  matter  floating.  See 
Icebergs.  _       _ ._ 

Vapours  at  fea  fometimes  occafion  fuch  a  decrftio  ^fu', 
that  mariners  imagine  thev  fee  bnd  with  trees,  .^c.     They 
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call  fucK  deceptions  fug-banks.  For  the  account  of  a  re- 
uiarkiible  deception  of  this  kind,  fee  Dr.  Hawkfworth'o 
Account  of  the  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  vol.i. 
p.  lo.      A  long  narrow  bank  is  fometi:nes  call.-d  a  rib. 

Tiie  hunk  abfolutely  fo  called,  or  the  main  biwl-,  or  ^nnt 
tanl-,  denotes  that  of  Newfoundland,  the  fecne  6f  the  cod- 
filhery. 

It  i3  called  the  ^reat  lanl-,  not  only  by  reafon  of  its  vafl 
extent,  being,  according  to  the  Enghlh  cnmputation,  tivo 
hundred  miles  long,  and,  according  to  the  Frer.ch,  one  hun- 
dred leagues,  or  three  hundred  miles;  bnt  alfo  o.i  account 
of  feveral  leiTer  banks  near  it,  where  cod  arc  alfo  caught. 
Thtfe  laft  the  French  call  kv.que'zeaiix. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  banks  which  have  water  enough  to 
float  a  (liip,  and  which,  on  this  account,  are  not  dan- 
gerous. 

Banks  are  ufually  dlftinguiHicd  by  a  buoy,  poH:,  or  the 
like.  On  charts,  fand-banks  are  ufually  marked  by  little 
dots,  and  banks  of  ttone  by  crolTcs.  The  colours  of 
the  buoys  are  alfo  varied  accordingly  ;  fand-banks  being 
denoted  by '  light-coloured  buoys,  and  rocks  by  black 
ones. 

In  large  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  &c.  fandbanks,  by  high 
tides  andinundations,  are  liable  to  change  places  ;  care  is 
therefore  taken  to  lliift  the  buoys  from  time  to  time,  to  ihew 
the  true  channel  of  the  river. 

An  cxaft  knowledge  of  the  banks,  their  extent,  and  the 
depth  of  water  on  them,  makes  the  moil  elfcntial  part  of 
the  fcience  of  a  pilot,  and  a  mafter  of  a  fliip  :  if  the  veffel 
be  large,  and  draw  much  water,  great  attention  will  be 
neceffinry  to  keep  clear  of  the  banks :  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  fmall,  fclie  fame  banks  afford  a  fure  afylum,  where  it  may 
brave  the  largeft  and  flouteft  velTcls,  which  dare  not  follow 
it  here.  By  means  of  this  barrier,  many  a  fmall  craft  has 
efcaped  its  enemy. 

Bank,  in  vefiels  which  move  with  oars,  is  ufed  for  the 
bench  where  the  rowers  are  featcd  ;  popularly  called,  by 
our  feamen,  the  thought. 

In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  banks  of  gallies,  of  galeaffes,  of 
galliots,  of  brigantines,  and  the  like. 

The  Venetian  gondolas  have  no  banks  ;  for  the  watermen 
row  (landing. 

The  common  gallies  have  twenty-five  banks,  that  is, 
twenty-five  on  each  fide,  in  all  fifty  biuiks,  with  one  oar  to 
each  bank,  and  four  or  five  men  to  each  oar.  The  galeaffes 
have  thirty-two  banks  on  a  fide,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to 
a  bank.     See  Double-^(7«&(/. 

Bank  alfo  denotes  an  elevation  of  earth.  Hones,  Hakes, 
or  other  materials  in  form  of  a  wall,  or  caufeway,  to  Hop 
the  waters,  and  prevent  inundations. 

Thcfe,  on  other  occafions,  are  denominated  dams,  and 
fea-iualls,  &c,  and  by  the  ancients  aggeres ;  thofe  on  the 
coatls  of  Holland  are  more  particularly  denominated  dykes. 
The  bell  bank,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hales,  is  that  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wark  of  Scotland.  A  quantity  of  furze 
is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  of  fuch  a  breadth 
as  is  proportioned  to  the  force  which  it  is  to  refill.  The 
fand,  or  flime,  will  foon  fettle  in  the  furze,  and  when 
this  is  covered,  another  bed  of  furze  is  to  be  laid  on  as 
before,  and  fo  on  till  the  bank  is  raifed  to  a  fufficient 
height. 

Bank  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  games,  for  the  Hock  or  fund 
of  him  who  undertakes  the  game. 

Bank  at  bajfet,  a  fuft  of  money  laid  down  by  the  tailleur, 
before  the  gameilers,  to  anfwer  all  the  winning  cards  that 
(hall  turn  up  in  his  courfe  of  dealing.  Yet  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  what  the  banker's  gain  percent,  of  all  the  money  ad- 
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ventured  at  plinr.i,  is  greater  than  that  at  bHtTet  ;  it  being 
two  pounds  nineteen  (hillings  and  ten-pence  per  cent,  in  the 
(ir'l,  and  but  fifteen  (hillings  and  three -pence  in  the  fecond. 
Vide  De  Moiv.  DoAr.  Chaiic.  p.  93- 

BANKER,  in  Cwimerce,  a  perfon  who  traffics  in  money, 
and  remits  it  from  place  to  place,  and  fupplies  his  corre- 
fpo-.idents  '-.r  cuftomero  with  money  from  the  (lock  depofited 
in  his  hands  for  bills  of  exchange  an».  other  fccurilies.  (See 
Bank.)  The  hiftory  of  private  banks  is  as  follows.  The 
royal  mint  in  the  tower  of  London  had  for  fome  years,  be- 
fore the  year  1640,  bten  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  bank,  or 
dcpofit,  for  merchants  to  lodge  their  cafli  in.  But  king 
Charles  the  Fird  having  in  that  year  made  free  with  their 
money,  the  mint  lod  its  credit.  After  this,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London  generally  trufled  their  ca(h  with 
their  fervants,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when 
it  was  very  cuRomary  for  apprentices  and  clerks  to  leave 
their  mailers  and  go  into  the  army.  Whereupon,  in  fuch 
unfettlcd  times,  merchant?,  not  daring  longer  to  confide  \\ 
their  apprentices,  began  firil,  about  the  year  1645,  to  lodge 
their  neccffary  caih  in  goldfmith's  hands,  both  to  receive  and 
pay  for  th.eni  ;  until  which  time,  the  whole  and  proper  bu- 
finefs  of  London  goldfmiths  was  to  buy  and  fell  plate,  and 
foreign  coins  of  gold  and  filver,  to  melt  and  cull  them,  to 
coin  fome  at  the  mint,  and  with  tue  reft  to  fupply  the  re- 
finers, plate-makers,  and  merchants,  as  they  found  the  price 
to  vary.  This  account  of  the  matter  we  have  from  a  fcarce 
and  moll  curious  fmall  pamphlet,  publhlied  in  1676,  intitled, 
"  The  fvlyllcry  of  the  new-fafliioncd  Goldfmiths,  or  Bank- 
ers,  difcovered,"  in  only  eight  quarto  pages. 

Bankers  on  their  firil  ellabliniment  allowed  to  thofe  who 
entruded  their  money  in  their  hands  a  moderate  intereil  for 
the  fame,  and  hereby  their  bufinefs  was  very  confiderably 
increaftd,  and  rofe  to  great  rcpvtation  in  the  year  1667, 
when  the  Dutch  burnt  our  (hips  at  Chatham  ;  but  this  event 
caufed  a  run  on  the  bankers,  which  hurt  their  credit  ;  and 
in  the  year  1672,  king  Charles  II.  (hut  up  the  exchequer, 
and  fei/.ed  the  money  which  the  bankers  had  lent  him  at  8 
per  cent,  intereft,  the  whole  fum  amounting  to  1,328,526]. 
The  king  was  afteru-ards  neceffitated  to  pay  fix  per  cent, 
intereil  for  this  debt  out  of  his  hereditary  excife,  but  the 
principal  was  never  paid.  However,  the  parliament  of 
12  William,  cap.  12.  provided  for  a  large  arrear  of  intereil, 
and  fettled  an  intereil  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  future. 
The  debt  was  hereby  made  redeemable,  on  paying  one' 
moiety  of  the  principal  fum,  viz.  664,263  1.  farther  con- 
firmed by  an  atl  of  2  &  3  Anne,  cap.  15.  which  moiety 
now  became  the  proper  debt  of  the  public  ;  and  being  re- 
duced from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  in  1 7 1 7,  was  finally  fub- 
fcribed  into  th.e  South-fea  capital  ftock  in  the  year  1720. 

Bankers  now  allow  no  intereil,  and  by  invelling  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  capital  in  the  funds, or  laying  it  out  on  other 
fufficient  fecurity,  and  trafficking  with  it  in  the  (locks,  in  dif- 
counts,  &c.  reap  very  confiderable  advantage  from  it  ;  and 
by  negotiating  bills,  &G.  on  the  part  of  their  creditors, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefs. 

V/hen  the  people  of  any  particular  country,  fays  Dr. 
Smith  (ubi  infra),  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  pro- 
bity, and  prudence  of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe 
that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  of  his 
promilToi-y  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  prefented  to 
him,  thofe  notes  come  to  have  the  fame  currency  as  gold 
and  filver  money,  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  money  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cuftomers  his  own 
promiffory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  of  a  hun- 
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dred  tlioufand  pounds.  A5  tliofe  notes  fervp  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  as  if 
he  had  lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  intered  is  the 
fource  of  his  gain.  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes  are  con- 
tinually coming  back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
continue  to  circulate  for  months  »nd  vears  tOTethcr. 
Though  he  has  generally  in  circ>.il;ftion,  therefore,  notes  to 
the  extent  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pound<;,  twenty  tlioufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  filver  may,  frequently,  be  a  fufficient 
provillon  for  anf\rcriag  occafional  demands.  By  tliis  ope- 
ration, therefore,  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  fiiver 
perform  all  the  funftions  which  a  hundred  thoufand  could 
otherwife  have  performed.  The  fame  exchanges  may  be 
made,  the  fame  quantity  jof  confumable  goods  may  be  cir- 
culated and  d:ftributed  to  their' proper  confumers,  by  means 
of  his  promiffor)'  notes,  to  tiie  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  hlver  money. 
Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  can, 
in  this  manner,  be  fpared  from  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  different  operations  of  the  fame  kind  (hould,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  carried  on  by  many  different  banks  and 
bankers,  the  whole  circulation  mav  thus  be  condu'-.icd  with 
a  fitth  part  only  of  the  gold  and  Clver  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  requifite. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  circulating 
money  (jf  fome  particular  country'  amounted,  at  a  particular 
time,  to  one  million  fterling,  that  fum  being  then  fufficient 
for  circulating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  fome  time  thereafter, 
different  banks  and  bankers  iffued  promiffory  notes,  payable 
to  the  bearer,  to  the  extent  of  one  million,  referving  in  their 
different  coffers  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  foranfwering 
occaiional  demands.  There  would  remain,  therefore,  in  cir- 
tulation,  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  a  million  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  tlie  land  and  labour  of  the  countrj-  had  before  re- 
quired onlv  one  million  to  circulate  and  diilribute  it  to  its 
proper  confumers,  and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  imme- 
diately augmented  by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  One 
million,  therefore,  will  be  fufficient  tocircnkte  it  after  them. 
The  goods  to  be  bought  and  fold  being  precifely  the  fame 
as  before,  the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient  for 
buying  and  felling  them..  The  channel  of  circulation,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  fuch  an  exprelTlon,  will  remain  precifely  the 
fame  as  be.'^ore.  One  million  we  have  fuppofcd  fufficient  to 
fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  poured  into  it 
beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it,  but  mull  overfiow.  One 
million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it. 
Eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  therefore  mud  overflow, 
that  fum  being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  But  though  this  fum  cannot  be 
employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
idle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  fcnt  abroad,  in  order  to  feek 
that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at  home. 
But  the  paper  cannot, go  abroad  ;  becaufe  at  adiftance  from 
the  banks  whkh  iffue  it,  and  from  the  cnintry  in  which 
payment  of  it  can  be  exafted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received 
in  common  paym.ents.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  will  be  fent 
abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home  circulation  will  remain 
f!?cd  with  a  million  of  paper,  inftcad  of  a  million  of  thofe 
metals  which  filled  it  before. 

But  though  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  thus 
fent  abroad,  wc  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is  funt  abroad 
for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  make  a  prcfent  of 
it   to  foreign  nations.      They    will   exchange  it  for    fo- 
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reign  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  confumption  cither  ol  fome  other  foreign  country,  or 
of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one  foreign 
countrj-  in  oid.r  to  fupply  the  confumption  of  another,  or 
in  what  is  called  the  carrying  trade,  whatever  profit  they 
make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own 
country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created  for  carrying  on  a 
new  trade  ;  domcftic  bufinefa  being  now  tranfafted  by  pa- 
per, and  the  gold  and  filver  being  converted  into  a  fuud  .'or 
this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home 
con&imption,  they  mav  cither,  full,  purchalc  fuch  goods  as 
arc  likely  to  be  confumcd  by  idle  people  who  produce  no- 
thing, fuch  ns  foreign  wines,  foreign  filks,  &c.  ;  or,  fe- 
condly,  they  may  purchafe  an  additional  flock  of  materials, 
tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an 
additional  number  of  iiidiiftrious  people,  who  re-produce, 
with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their  annual  confumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firll  way,  it  promotes  pro- 
digality, incrcafes  cxpcnce  and  confumption,  without  in- 
creafiiig  produdlion,  or  cllablifhing  any  permanent  fund 
for  fupporting  that  cxpence,  and  is  in  every  rtfpctl  hurt- 
ful to  fociety. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it  promotes 
indullry  ;  and  though  it  increafes  the  cont'un-ption  of  the 
fociety,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund  for  fupporting  that 
confumption,  the  people  who  coufumc,  re-producmg,  with 
a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their  annual  confumption.  The 
grofs  revenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour,  is  iucreafed  by  the  whole  value  which  the 
labour  of  thofe  workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which 
they  are  employed  ;  and  their  neat  revenue  by  wnzt  remains 
of  this  value,  after  dtduiSiug  what  is  neceffary  for  fupport- 
ing the  tools  and  inftruments  of  their  trade.  Sxith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  434,  &c. 

In  Italy,  the  employment  of  a  banker,  cfpecially  in  repub- 
lics, does  not  derogate  from  nobility  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
mofl  of  the  cadets,  or  younger  fons  of  pcrfons  of  condition, 
undertake  it  for  the  fupport  of  tiieir  family.  The  nobility 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  for  a  long  time  the  chief  bankers 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  ancient  bankers  were  called  argenlarii,  and  nummvla- 
ril ;  and  by  the  Greeks  t,-zt!^!t»i,  xoX>.i/i3iro",  and  *.^,v:r,- 
poi;Svi.  Their  chief  bufinefs  was  to  put  out  the  money  of 
private  perfons  to  intereft  ;  they  had  th'.ir  boards  and  benchee 
for  thispurpofe  in  all  thf  markets  and  public  places,  where 
thev  took  in  the  money  from  fome  to  lend  it  to  otliers. 
The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bankers,  though  their  office 
was  much  more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  bankers  amouj 
us,  theirs  being  that  of  public  officers,  in  whom  were 
united  the  funi;ions  of  a  broker,  agent,  banker,  and  notary  ; 
managing  the  exchange,  taking  in  money,  affifiing  in  buy- 
ing and  felling,  and  drawing  up  the  writings  neceffar)-  on  all 
thefe  occafions. 

Bankers  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  are  perfons  authorized, 
cxcluiive  of  all  others,  to'folicit  and  procure  by  their  cor- 
refpondents  at  Rome,  all  bulls,  difpenfations,  and  other 
afts  difpatched  at  the  p  pal  datary,  or  in  the  legatefhip  of 
Avignon  ;  they  aie  difperfed  in  all  the  cities  of  France, 
where  there  is  a  parliament,  or  a  prefidial  ;  and  were  ereAcd 
into  a  regular  and  hereditary  office,  by  an  edidt  ir»l673. 

They  owe  their  origin  to'  the  Guelphs,  who  took  llielter 

at  Avignon,  and  in  other  cities  within  the  obedience  of  the 

pope,  in  the  time   of  the  civil  wars  in  Italy.     The  favoiir 

they  were  ia  with  the  pontiffs,  for  having  clpoufeJ  the  pa- 
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pi\l  caiifo,  occafK)'.icd  tiicir  being  employed  in  procurif.g 
expeditions  of  tlie  court  of  Rome.  But  the  lieavv  extor- 
tions they  praclifed  tcwanls  their  clients,  foon  rendered 
tlicm  odious,  and  occafioned  feveral  denominations  of  re- 
proach, as  coarani,  calurchii,  cautfini,  cojini,  Iffc.  from  the 
city  Cahors,  tlie  native  place  of  pape  John  XXII,  in  whofe 
pontificate  they  were  in  their  lii^hell  power. 

Baxkur,  in  Bricklaying',  a  piece  of  timber  wliercou  they 
cut  the  bricics. 

The  banker  is  fix  fcct  long  or  more,  acconlinr;  to  the 
number  of  men  to  work  at  it,  and  ni;:c  or  ten  inches 
fquare  ;  .it  -is  to  be  laid  on  two  piers  of  timber,  three  feet 
high  from  the  floor  they  Hand  cm. 

Banker,  in  Sea  Langua^^e,  fignifies  a  vefTel  employed  in 
the  cod-fifliery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

BANKES,  Sill  JoiiN,  in  Bir'ni/thy,  lord  chief  jullice  of 
the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  svas  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  family  at  Kefvviek  i.i  Cumberland, 
and  born  there  in  the  year  ijSy.  In  1604  lie  removed  to 
Q_ueen',s  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  pnrfueJ  the  lludy 
of  the  lav.'  in  Gray's  inn.  By  his  application  and  profi- 
ciency he  acquired  a  reputation  which  recommended  him 
to  his  fovereign  Charles  I.  who,  in  1629,  made  him  his  at- 
torney. In  Augnll  1634,  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed 
to  the  office  of  attorney  general;  from  which  office  he  was 
■advanced,  in  1640,  to  that  of  chief  juflice  of  the  common 
pleas.  In  both  thefe  offices  he  atled  with  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity, and  obtained  univerfal  approbation.  So  fingular 
was  his  merit,  that,  though  he  decidedly  took  part  with  the 
king  in  his  contell  with  the  parliament,  it  was  defired  by  the 
latter,  in  1643,  that  he  might  be  continued  in  office. 
However,  he  foon  after  loft  all  hi,  credit  at  Weftmiuller; 
for  he  declared  from  the  bench  at  Salilbury,  thatt'ne  actions 
of  Eflex,  Manchetter,  and  Waller,  were  treafonable  ;  and  the 
commons  voted  him  and  the  reft  of  the  judges  wlio  were  of 
this  opinion,  traitors.  Lady  Bankes  manifefted  extraordi- 
nary fortitude  in  the  defence  of  Corff  caftle  in  the  ifle  of 
Purbeck,  where  fir  John  and  his  family  refided.  When  it 
was  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  file  refiifcd  to 
furrerder  it,  though  ftie  had  about  her  only  her  children,  a 
few  fervants  and  tenants,  amounting  at  one  time  only  to  five 
and  at  moft  to  no  more  than  forty.  When  the  town  was 
obliged  to  lurrender,  and  the  beliegers  became  remifs  under 
a  notion  that  their  bufincfs  was  completed,  lady  Bankes 
procured  a  fupply  ot  provifion  and  ammunition,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  hold  out  till  the  fiege  was  raifed.  Sir 
John  remained  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  dnty  as  a  privy-counfellor,  till  his  death,  which  liappened 
in  December  :C>a^  By  his  will  he  bequeathed,  bcfides 
rither  charities,  an  annuity  of  tliirty  pounds  to  the  town  of 
Kelwick  for  the  lupport  of  a  manufatluie  of  coarfe  cottons, 
which  had  been  lately  eftablilhed,  and  which,  without  this 
aid,  would  have  been  loft.  Sir  John  Bankes  was  diftin- 
jjuiflied  by  found  integrity,  cool  judgment,  and  an  amiable 
temper.      Biog.  Brit. 

BANKIANA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  PHAL;r.XA 
■yTcrlnx),  named  after  fir  Jofeph  Banks;  it  inhabits  the 
wocds  ot  England  and  Germany  :  is  of  a  large  fize;  and  is 
diftinguidied  by  having  the  wings  brown,  with  two  fnowy 
white  bands,  the  pofterior  one  unidentated.      Fabricius. 

BANKING,  in  general,  the  making  of  banks  to  oppofe 
the  force  of  the  fta,  rivers,  or  the  like,  and  fecure  the  land 
fioin  beiug  overflowed  thereby. 

With  refpecl  to  the  water  which  is  to  be  kept  out,  this 
is  called  banking;  with  refpcCt  to  the  land,  which  is  herebi' 
to  be  defended,  imbanking. 

Banking,  in  a  Salt-l'/urk,  tlie  laifing  a  fence  againft  the 
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fen,  wheveby  itn  wnfers  may  be  kept  out,  excepting  fo  ir.iicli 
as  is  neecirary  for  liie  preparation  of  the  fak. 

Bankinc,  in  Commerce.     See  Bank,  and  Banker. 

BAKKOK,  or  Bancok,  in  Geography,  a  town  ot  Siam, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iileinam,  which  difcharges  itfelf 
inio  the  gulf  of  Siair.. 

BANKRUPT,  in  Commerce  and  Law,  a  trader,  who 
fecj-etes  himfelf,  or  docs  certain  other  afts,  tending  to  de- 
fraud his  cieditc  rs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  ancient  Latin  ianciis,  a 
bench,  or  tahle,  and  riipliis,  broLn. 

Bsnk,  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  originally  fignified  a 
bench,  which  the  firft  banktrs  had  in  the  ;5iiblic  phices,  in 
markets,  fairs,  &c.  on  which  they  told  their  money,  wrote 
their  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Hence,  whence  a  banker 
failed,  they  broke  his  bank,  to  advertife  the  public,  that 
tlie  peifon  to  whom  the  bank  belonged  ■was  no  longcT 
in  a  condition  to  continue  his  burj'.:efs.  As  this  prac- 
tice was  vei"y  frequent  in  Italy,  it  is  faid  the  term  bank- 
nipt  is  derived  from  the  Italian  bunco  rotto,  broken  bench. 

Cowcl  rather  chiifes  to  deduce  the  word  from  the  French 
banquc,  tabic,  and  route,  vejligium,  trace,  by  metaphor  irom 
tlie  figii  left  in  the  ground,  of  a  table  once  faftened  to  it 
and  now  gone.  On  this  principle  he  traces  the  origin  of 
bankrupts  from  the  ancient  Roman  menforii,  or  nrgentarii, 
atIio  had  their  tabcrnts  or  men/a  in  certain  public  places; 
and  who,  when  they  fled,  or  made  ofi"  with  the  money 
that  had  been  trufted  to  them,  left  only  the  fign  or 
(hadow  of  their  former  ftation  behind  them.   4  Inft.  277. 

And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  title  of  the  firll  Englilli 
ftatutc  concerning  this  offence,  34  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 
"  againft  fiieh  perfons  as  do  make  bankrupt,"  is  a  literal 
tranllation  of  the  French  idiom  oui  font  banque  route. 

A  bankrupt  was  formerly  confidertd  merely  as  a  criminal 
or  offender  (ilat.  i.  Jac.  1.  c.  15.  §  I"-)  >  but  at  prefent  the 
laws  of  bankruptcy  are  regarded  as  laws  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  founded  on  the  principles  of  humanity 
as  well  as  juftice:  and  to  that  end,  they  confer  fome  privi- 
leges, not  only  on  the  creditors,  but  alfo  on  the  bankrupt 
himfelf: — on  the  creditors,  by  compelling  the  bankrupt  to 
give  up  all  his  effects  to  their  ufe,  without  any  fraudulent 
concealment; — and  on  the  debtor,  by  exempting  him  from 
the  rigour  of  the  general  law,  whereby  his  perfon  might  be 
confined  at  the  dilcretion  of  his  creditor,  thougli  in  reality 
he  has  nothing  to  fatisfy  the  debt ;  whereas  the  law  of  bank- 
rupts, taking  into  confideration  the  iudden  and  unavoidable 
accidents  to  which  men  in  trade  are  liable,  has  given  them 
the  liberty  of  their  perfonn,  and  fome  pecuniary  emoluments, 
upon  condition  of  furrcndering  their  whole  eftate  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  ei  editors. 

By  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  creditors 
might  cut  the  debtor's  body  into  pieces,  and  each  of  them 
take  his  proportionable  fliare;  though  fome  learned  men 
have  doubted  whether  the  law  "  de  debitore  in  parte  fecan- 
do,"  is  to  be  underftood  in  fo  vei-)'  butcherly  a  light.  There 
were  alfo  other  laws,  lefs  inhuman,  for  imprifoning  the 
debtor's  perfon  in  chains,  fubjefting  him  to  ilripes  and  hard 
labour,  at  the  mercy  of  his  rigid  creditor,  and  fometimes 
felling  him,  his  wife  and  children,  to  perpetual  foreign 
flavei-y  "  trans  Tibcrim;"  but  this  was  an  oppreflion  that 
produced  many  popular  infurrecfions,  and  feceffions  to  the 
"  mons  facer."  In  Pegu,  and  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Eaft  India,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  dilpofe  of  the  debtor 
iiimfelf,  and  likewife  of  his  wife  and  children;  infomuch  that 
he  may  even  violate  with  impunity  the  chaftity  of  the  debtor'^ 
wife;  but  then,  by  fo  doing,  the  debt  is  underftood  to  be 
difcharged.     In  fome  places,  bankrupts  arc  condemned  to 
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v.'ear  a  green  cap;    at  Lucca,  an  orange  cap.     Our  le'rif- 
lators,   however,   in  framing  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  ft'cm 
humanely  and  wifely  to  have  attended  to  the  example  of  the 
Roman  law  of  "  Ceffion,"  introduced  by  the  Chriilian  em- 
perors;  by  which,  if  a  debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his 
fortune  to  his  creditors,  he  wa;  ftcured  from  being  dragged 
to  a  gaol ;  "  Omni  quoque  corporali  craciatu  femoto."  (Cod. 
y.yi.fertot.)     For  as  the  emperorjuftly  obferves  (In!h  a. 
6.  40.),  "  inhumanum  erat  fpoliatum  fortunis  fuis  in  folidum 
dauinari,"     But  by  a  deviation  into   the  other  extreme,  it 
was  afterwards  enacled  (Nov.  135.  c.  i.),  that  if  the  debtor 
by  any  unforefeen   accident   was   reduced   to   low  circnm- 
ftances,   and  would  /if.-ai-  that  he  had  not  fufficient  left  to 
pay  hid  debts,   he  (hould  not  be  compelled  to  cede  or  give 
up  even  that  which  he  had  in  his  pofTcRion ; — a  law  which 
under  a  falfe  notion  of  humanity,  fcems  to  be  fertile  of  per- 
jury, injuftice,  and  abfurdity.     The  laws  of  England    (leer 
between  thefe  extremes;  providing  at  once  againft  the  in- 
humanity of  the  creditor,  who  is  not  fullered  to  confine  an 
honeft   bankrupt  who  has  delivered  up  all  his  efFcfts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  taking  care  that  all  his  juft  debts  ihall  be 
paid,  fo  far  as  the  effecis  will  extend.     But  they  are  ftill 
cautious  of  encouraging   prodigality  and  extravagance  by 
this   indulgence    to   debtors;    and,   accordingly,   allov/  the 
benefit    of  the   laws    of  bankruptcy  to    none    but   aftual 
traders,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  are  the  only  perfons  liable 
to  accidental  lolTes,  and  to  an  inability  of  paying  their  debts, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.     Trade  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  fides;  and  here  the  con- 
traftiiig  of  debts  is  not  only  juftifiable,  but  even  neccffarv. 
And  if  by  accidental  calamities,  as  by  the  lofs  of  a  {hip  in'a 
tempeft,  the  failure  of  brother   traders,  or  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  perfons  out  of  trade,  a  merchant  or  trader  becomes 
incapable  of  difcharging  his  own  debts,  it  is  his  misfortune 
and  not  his  fault.      To  the  misfortunes  of  debtors,   there- 
fore, the  law  has  given  a  rompaflior.ate  remedy,  but  denied 
it  to  their  faults;  fince,  while  it  provides  for  the  fecurity  of 
commerce,  by  enacting  that  every  confiderable  trader  may 
be  declared  a  banknipt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as 
well  as  himfelt,  it  has  alfo,  with  a  view  of  difcourao-ing  ex- 
travagance, declared,  that  no  one  fhall  be  capable  of  being 
made  a  bankrupt,  but  only  a  trader  ;  nor  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  fullbenefit  of  the  ftatutes,  butonly  an  indi^riotis  trader. 
The  firll  ftatiite  made  concerning  any  Engliih  bankrupts 
was  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  when  trade  began  firft  to  be  pro- 
perly cultivated  in  England:  which  has  been  almoft  totally 
zltered  by  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  whereby  bankruptcy  is  con- 
fined to  fuch  perfons   only  as  have  ufed  the  trade  of  nier- 
chandile,  in  grofs  or  by  retail,  by  way  of  bargaining,  ex- 
change, rechange,  bartering,  chevilance,   or  otherwife;    or 
have   fought   their  living  by  buying   and  felling.     And  by 
ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  perfons  ufing  the  trade  or  profeflion 
of  a  fcrivener,  receiving  other  men's  monies  and  eftates  into 
their  truft  and  cullody,  a're  alfo  made  liable  to  the  ftatutes 
of  bankruptcy;  and  the  b..'nefits,  as  well  as  the  penal  parts 
of  the  law,  are  extended  as  well  to  aliens  and  denizens  as  to 
natural  born  fubjeAs,  being  intended  entirely  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  trade,   in  which  aliens  are  often  as  deeply  con- 
cerned  as  natives.     By  many  fnhitquent   ftatutes,  biit   laftly 
by  ftatute  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.   bankers,  brokers,   and   faflors, 
are  declared  liable  to  the  ftatutes  of  bankriiptcy;  and  this 
upon   the  fame  reafon  that   Icriveners  are  included   by  tlie 
ftatute  of  James  1.  viz.  for  the  relief  of  their  crcd'tors;  whom 
they  have  otherwife  more  opportunities   of  defraudmg  than 
any  other  fet  of  dealers;  and  they  are  properly  to  be  looked 
upon  as  traders,   fince  they  make  n-.crchandife  of  money,  in 
Vol.  III. 
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the  fame  manner  as  other  merchants  do  of  goods  and  other 
moveable  chattels.  _  But  by  the  fame  aft,  no  farmer,  grazier 


a  collateral,  objeft;  their  chief  concern  being  to  manure  ani 
till  the  ground,  and  make  the  beft  advantage  of  its  produce 
And,  bchdes,  the  fubjeding  them  to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy 
might  be  a  means  of  defeating  their  landlords  of  the  fccmity 
which  the  law  has  given  them  above  all  others,  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  their  referved  rents;  wherefore  alfo,  upon  a  fimilar 
reafon,  a  receiver  of  the  king's  taxes  is  not  capable,  as  fuch, 
ol  being  a  banknipt ;  left  the  king  ftiould  be  defeated  of  thofe 
extei.live  remedies  againft  his  debtors,  which  arc  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  prerogative.  By  the  fame  ftatute,  no  per- 
fon  fliall  have  a  comminion  of  bankrupt  award.d  a-rainft 
him,  unlefs  at  the  petition  of  fome  one  creditor  to  whom 
he  owes  tool.;  or  of  two,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  150I.;  or 
of  more,  to  whom  altogether  he  is  indebted  2Col.  For  the 
law  does  not  look  upon  ptrlons,  wh.ofe  debts  amount  to  lefs, 
to  be  traders  confiderable  enough,  either  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  ftatute  themfelves,  or  to  entitle  the  creditors,  for  the 
benefit  of  public  commerce  to  demand  the  diftribudon  of 
their  effedls. 

In  the  interpretation  of  thefe  fevcral  ftatutes,  it  hath 
been  held,  that  buying  only,  or  felling  onlv,  will  not  qualify 
a  man  to  be  a  bankrupt;  but  it  muft  be  bcth 'ouying  and 
felling,  and  alfo  gettiug  a  livelihood  by  it  ;  as,  by  cxercif- 
ing  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  a  grocer,'  a  mercer,  or,  in  one 
general  word,  a  chapman,  who  is  one  that  buys  and  fell?  any- 
thing. But  no  handicraft  occupation  (where  nothing  ii 
bought  and  fold,  and  where  therefore  an  extet.fivc  credit  for 
the  ftock  in  trade  is  not  neccflary  to  be  had)  will  make  a  man 
a  regular  bankrupt ;  as  that  of  a  huftiandman,  a  gardener,  and 
the  like,  who  are  paid  for  their  work  and  labour.  Alfo  an 
inn-keeper  cannot,  as  fuch,  be  a  bankrupt;  for  his  gain  or 
livelihood  does  not  arife  from  buying  and  felling  in  the  way  of 
merchandife,  but  in  a  great  degree  from  the  ul'e  of  his  rooms 
and  furniture,  his  attendance,  and  the  like;  and  though  he  may- 
buy  corn  and  victuals,  to  fell  again  at  a  profit,  yet  that  no 
more  makes  him  a  trader,  than  a  fchoolm.after  or  other  per- 
fon  is,  that  keeps  a  bc.arding-houfe,  and  makes  cor.fiderdble 
gains  by  buying  and  felling  what  he  fpends  in  the  ho-jfc  j 
and  fuch  a  c  ne  is  clearly  not  within  the  ftatute?.  But  where 
perfons  buy  goods,  and  make  them  up  into  faleable  cummo- 
dities,  as  fiioe-n^akers,  fmiths,  and  the  like;  here,  though 
part  of  the  gain  is  by  bodily  labour,  and  not  by  buying  and 
felling,  yet  they  arc  within  the  ftatutes  of  bankiiipts ;  tor  the 
labour  is  only  in  melioration  of  the  commodity,  and  render- 
ing it  more  fit  for  fale. 

One  fingle  act  of  buying  and  felling  will  not  make  a  man 
a  trader;  but  a  repeated  pra<ftice,  and  profit  bv  it.  Buying 
and  felling  bank-ftock,  or  other  govenuient  fecuiitics,  will 
not  make  a  man  a  bankrupt;  they  not  being  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandife,  within  the  intent  of  the  ftatute,  by  which 
a  profit  may  be  fairly  made.  Neither  will  buying  and  felling 
under  particular  rtftraints,  or  for  particdar  purpofes;  as  if 
a  commiflioncr  of  the  navy  ufes  to  buy  victuaL  for  the  fleet, 
and  difpofeof  the  fuiplus  and  refufe,  he  is  not  thereby  made 
a  trader  within  the  ftatute.  An  infant,  thocgh  a  trader, 
cannot  be  made  a  banknipt;  for  an  infant  can  owe  nothing 
but  foi  neceftaiics;  and  the  ftatutef  of  biukruptcy  create  ro 
new  debts,  but  only  give  a  fpetdier  aid  n-ore  effeftual  re- 
medy for  recovering  fueh  as  were  before  due;  and  no  perfon 
can  be  made  a  bankrupt  for  debts  which  he  is  not  liable  at 
law  to  pay.  But  a  feme  covert  in  London,  being  r.  fole 
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trader  according  to  the  cuftoni,  is  liable  to  a  commiflion  of 
bankrupt. 

Having  {bewn  who  may,  and  who  may  not  be  made  a 
bankrupt,  the  next  fubjefl  of  inquir)-  comprehends  the  par- 
ticular afts  of  bankruptcy  which  render  a  man  a  bankrupt. 
For  full  fatisfaclion  on  this  point,  it  will  be  ncceifary  to  con- 
fult  the  fcveral  ftatutes,  and  the  refolutions  formed  upon  them 
by  tlie  courts.  Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned,  i.  Depart- 
in:;  from  the  realm,  whereby  a  man  withdraws  himfcif  from 
the  jurifdiftion  and  coercion  of  tiie  law,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.  2.  Departing  from  his  own  houfe,  with 
intent  to  fecrete  himfelf,  and  avoid  his  creditors.  3.  Keep- 
iniT  in  his  own  houfe,  privately,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  or  fpoken 
with  by  his  creditors  (except  for  jufl  and  neceffary  caufe), 
which  is  likewife  conftrued  to  be  an  intention  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  by  avoiding  the  procefs  of  the  law.  4.  Procuring 
or  fuffering  himfcif  willingly  to  be  arrcftcd,  or  outlawed,  or 
jmprifoned,  without  jull  and  lawful  caufe;  which  is  like- 
wife  deemed  an  attempt  to  defraud  his  creditors.  5.  Pro- 
curing his  money,  goods,  chattels,  and  effeAs,  to  be  attached 
or  fequeftered  by  any  legal  procefs;  which  is  another  plain 
anddired  endeavour  to  difappoint  his  creditors  of  their  fecu- 
rity.  6.  Making  any  fraudulent  conveyance  to  a  friend,  or 
fecrct  trnftee,  of  h.is  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels; 
which  is  an  aft  of  the  fame  fufpicious  nature  with  the  lajl. 
7.  Procuring  any  proteftion,  not  being  himfelf  privileged  by 
parliament,  in  order  to  fcreen  his  perfon  from  arretls;  which 
alfo  is  an  endeavour  to  elude  the  julliee  of  ihe  law.  8.  En- 
deavouring or  dcfiring,  by  any  petition  to  the  king,  or  bill 
exhibited  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  againll  any  creditors,  to 
compel  them  to  take  lefs  than  their  juft  debts;  or  to  procra- 
ftinate  the  time  of  payment,  originally  contrafted  for;  which 
are  an  acknowledgement  of  either  his  poverty  or  his  knavery. 
9.  Lying  in  prifon  for  two  months,  or  more,  upon  arreft  or 
other  detention  for  debt,  without  finding  bail,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  liberty.  For  the  inability  to  procure  bail,  argues 
a  llrong  deficiency  ia  his  credit,  owing  either  to  his  fufpefted 
poverty,  or  ill  charafter;  and  his  neglecl  to  do  it,  if  able, 
can  arife  only  from  a  fraudulent  intention;  in  either  of  which 
cafes  it  is  high  time  for  his  creditors  to  look  to  themfelvcs, 
and  compel  a  diitribution  of  his  effefts.  10.  Efcaping  from 
prifon  after  an  arreft  for  a  jull  debt  of  tool,  or  upwards. 
For  no  man  woidd  break  prifon  that  was  able  and  deiirous 
to  procure  bail;  which  brings  it  within  the  reafon  of  the 
lall  cafe.  11.  Negleftiiig  to  make  fatisfaftion  for  any  juft 
debt  to  the  amount  of  lool.  within  two  months  after  fervice 
of  legal  procefs,  for  fuch  debt,  upon  any  trader  having 
privilege  of  parliament.  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  15. 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.      4  Geo.  III.  c.  33. 

The  Icgiflature  having  thus  by  pofitive  laws  declared 
what  are  the  ads  which  (liall  be  regarded  as  ciiterions  of  in- 
folvency  or  fraud,  on  which  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
may  be  grounded,  our  courts  of  juflice  will  not  allow  of  ex- 
tending or  multiplying  adts  of  bankruptcy  by  any  conftruc- 
tion  or  implication.  And,  therefore,  fir  John  Holt  held 
(Lord  Raym.  725.)  that  a  man's  removing  his  goods  pri- 
vately to  prevent  their  being  icifed  in  execution,  was  no  aft 
of  bankruptcy.  It  has  alfo  been  determined  exprefsly,  that 
a  banker's  flopping  cr  refufing  payment  is  no  aft  of  bank- 
ruptcy; and  if  in  confequence  of  luch  refufal,  he  is  arrefled 
and  puts  in  bail,  it  is  flill  no  aft  of  bankruptcy  (7  Mod. 
139.);  but  if  he  goes  to  prifon,  and  lies  there  two  months, 
then,  and  not  before,  he  is  become  a  bankrupt. 

The  proceedings  in  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  depend 
entirely  on  the  feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy;  and  they  are 
digelled  by  Blackftone  into  the  following  concife  order. 


And,  firft,  there  muft  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor 
by  one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  tool.,  or  by  two  to  the 
amount  of  150I.,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the  amount  ot 
200I.  ;  which  debts  miift  be  provid  by  affidavit  :  upon 
which  he  grants  a  commiffion  to  fuch  diicreet  pcrfons  as  to 
him  fiiall  fcem  good,  who  are  then  ftiled  commiffioners  of 
bankrupt.  The  petitioners,  to  prevent  mahcious  applica- 
tions, muft  be  bound  in  a  fecurity  or  bond  to  the  lord 
chancelloi-  of  200I.,  to  make  the  party  amends  in  cafe  they 
do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And  if  on  the  other  hand 
-they  receive  any  money  or  cffefts  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a 
recompeucc  for  fuing  out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive 
more  than  their  rateable  dividends  of  the  banknipt's 
eftate,  they  forfeit  not  only  what  they  (hall  have  fo  received, 
but  tlieir  whole  debt.  Thefe  provifions  are  made,  as  well 
to  fecure  perfons  in  good  credit  from  being  damnified  by 
malicious  petitions,  as  to  prevent  knavidi  combinations 
between  the  creditors  and  bankrupt,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  a  commiffion.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded 
and  ilTucd,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet,  at  their  own  cx- 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  th'"ir 
commiffion,  and  to  be  allov.ed  a  fum  not  exceeding  20s. 
per  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  commiffion  of 
bankrupt  fhall  abate,  or  be  void,  by  the  death  of  the 
bankrupt,  fubfequent  to  the  commiffion,  ftat.  1  Jac.  L 
c.  15.  ;  nor  upon  any  demife  of  the  crown,  ftat.  5  Geo.  H. 
c.  30.  The  granting  of  a  commifiion  of  bankruptcy  is  not 
diferctionary,  but  a  matter  of  right.  I  Vtrn.  153.  Stat. 
13  Eli-/,  c.  7. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  commiffion, 
they  are  firft  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon's  being  a  trader, 
and  having  committed  fomc  aft  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  then 
to  declare  him  a  bankrupt,  if  proved  fo  ;  and  to  give  notice 
thereof  in  the  gazette,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  appoint 
three  meetings.  At  one  of  thefe  meetings  an  tleftion  niuft 
be  madeof  allignces.  And  at  the  third  meeting,  at  fartheft, 
which  muft  be  on  the  forty-fecond  day  after  the  advertife- 
ment  in  the  gazette  (unlefs  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the 
lord  chancellor),  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  alfo  perfonally 
ferved  upon  him  or  left  at  his  ufual  place  of  abode,  muil 
furrender  himfelf  perfonally  to  the  commiffioners  ;  which 
funender  (if  voluntary)  protects  him  from  all  arrefts  till 
his  final  examination  is  paft  :  and  he  muft  thenceforth  in 
all  refpefts  conform  to  the  direftions  of  the  ftatutes  of 
bankruptcy  ;  or,  in  default  of  either  furrenderor  conformity, 
(hall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  (hall 
fuffcr  death,  and  his  goods  and  eftate  fiiall  be  diftributed 
among  his  creditors.     Stat.  5  Geo.  H.   c.  30. 

Li  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfconds,  or  is  likelv  to  rim  away, 
between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  iffucd,  and  the  laft  day 
of  furrender,  he  may  by  warrant  from  any  judge  or  juftice  of 
the  peace  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  county 
goal,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  the  commiffioners  ; 
who  are  alfo  empowered  immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for 
feifing  his  goods  and  papers.     Stat.  5  Geo.  II.   c.  30. 

W^hen  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are  to 
examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade  and 
effefts.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them,  and  examine 
the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  any  other  perfon  whalfoever,  as  to 
all  matters  relating  to  the  bankrupt's  affairs.  And  in  cafe 
any  of  them  fliall  refufe  to  anfwer,  or  (hall  not  anfwer  fully 
to  any  lawful  queftion,  or  fliall  refufe  to  fubfcribe  fuch 
their  examination,  the  commiffioners  may  commit  them  to 
prifon  without  bail,  till  tht-y  fubmit  tliemfelves  and  make 
and  fign  a  full  anfwer  ;  the  commiffioners  fpecifying  in  their 
wairant  of  commitment  the  queftioa  fo  refufed  to  be  an- 
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fwered.  And  any  gaoler,  permitting  fiich  pcrfon  to  cfcape, 
or  to  jro  out  of  prifon,  Ihall  forfeit  500I.  to  tht  creditors. 
Stat.  2  I  Jac.  I.  c.  ig.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Tiie  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound  upon 
pain  of  death  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  his  ellate  and 
cffeils,  as  well  in  expectancy  as  poflcirion,  and  how  he  lias 
difpofed  of  the  fame  ;  together  with  all  books  and  writings 
relating  thereto  :  and  is  to  deliver  up  all  in  his  own  power 
to  the  commifTiontrs  (except  the  neceflary  apparel  of 
himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  children)  ;  or,  in  cafe  he 
conceals  or  embezzles  any  efFcdts  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or 
withholds  any  books  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud 
his  creditors,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ;  and  his  goods  and  clhite  Inall  be  divided  among 
his  creditors.  And  unlcfi  it  fliall  appear,  that  his  inability 
to  pay  his  debts  arofe  from  fome  cafuaV  lofs,  he  may,  upon 
convidion  by  indiftmeiit  of  fuch  grofs  mifcondiift  and 
negligence,  be  fet  upon  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and  have 
oneof  his  ears  nailed  to  tlic  fame  and  cut  off.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  30.     21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 

After  the  time  allowed  to  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difcovery 
is  expired,  any  other  pcrfon  voluntarily  difcovering  any 
part  of  his  ellate,  before  unknown  to  the  aflicrnees,  ihall  be 
entitled  to  5  per  cent,  out  of  the  effeds  fo  difcovered,  and 
fuch  farther  reward  as  the  afiignees  and  commiffioners  fliall 
think  proper.  And  any  trullee,  wilfully  concealing  the 
ellate  ot  any  bankrupt,  after  expiration  of  the  two  and  forty 
days,  fliall  forfeit  lool.  and  double  the  value  of  the  ellate 
concealed  to  the  creditors.      Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  ;  and  the 
law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft  the  bank- 
rupt ;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honcll,  it  makes  him  full 
amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For  if  the  bank- 
rupt hath  made  an  ingenuous  difcovery  (of  the  truth  and 
fufficiency  of  which  there  remains  no  doubt),  and  hath 
conformed  in  all  points  to  the  diredlions  of  the  law  ;  and 
if,  in  confcquence  thereof,  the  creditors,  or  four  parts  in 
five  of  them  in  number  and  value  (but  none  of  them 
creditors  for  lefs  than  20I. ),  will  fign  a  certificate  to  that 
purport  ;  the  CdmniiCloners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch 
certificate  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfinit  it 
to  the  lord  chancellor :  and  he,  or  two  of  the  judges  v^hom 
he  fliall  appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  th.at  fuch 
certificate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the  fame  ; 
or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  (lievvn  by  any  ot  the  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt.     Stat.  5  Geo.  li.  c.  30. 

If  no  caufe.be  (liewn  to  the  contrary,  the  certificate  is 
allowed  of  courfe  ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  a 
decent  and  reafonable  ailmvancc  out  of  liis  eftcfts,  for  his 
future  fupport  and  maintenance,  and  to  put  him  in  a  way 
of  honell  indullry.  This  allowance  is  alio  in  proportion 
to  his  form.er  good  behaviour,  in  the  early  difcovery  of  the 
decline  of  his  .affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a 
larger  dividend.  For,  if  his  effedls  will  not  pay  one  half 
of  his  debts,  or  ten  fliillings  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the 
difcreti:in  of  the  commifTioiiers  and  aflTignees,  to  have  a  com- 
petent fum  tiUowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.  ;  but  if 
they  pay  ten  fliillings  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  percent.;  if  twelve  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  then  7*  per 
cent.  ;  and  if  fifteen  fliillings  in  the  pound,  then  the  bank- 
rupt fliall  be  allowed  10  per  cent.:  provided,  that  inch 
allowance  do  not  in  the  full  cafe  exceed  2Col.,  in  the  iccond 
250I.,  and  in  the  third  300I.     Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Befides  this  allowance,  lie  has  alfo  an  indemnity  granted 
liim,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever  from  all  debts 
owing  by   him  at  the  time  he  became  a  bankrupt ;  even 
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though  judgement  (hall  have  been  obtained  aTainft  liim, 
and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution  for  fuch  debts  ;  and, 
for  that  among  other  purpofcs,  all  proceedings  on  comniif- 
fions  of  bankrupt  arc,  ou  petition,  to  be  entered  of  record, 
as  a  perpetual  bar  againll  aftiuns  to  be  commenced  on 
this  account  :  though,  in  general,  the  produiftion  of  the 
certificate  properly  allowed  Ihall  be  fufficient  evidence  of  all 
previous  proceedings.     Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

The  certificate,  when  allowed,  will  n(.t  difchargc  the 
furcties  of  a  bankrupt  :  but  if  he  obtains  it  before  liis  bsH 
are  fixed,  it  will  difcharge  them :  wlicreas  if  not  till 
after  they  are  fixed,  they  will  remain  liable  notwithltanding 
the  certificate:  and  if  the  creditor  prove  his  debt,  with  in- 
tent to  obflruft  the  certificate,  it  does  not  preclude  him  from 
purfulng  his  legal  remedies  :  and  even  if  he  had  received 
his  debt  or  part  of  it,  under  the  commiflion,  (lill  he  mi/lit 
proceed  to  fix  the  bail  who  would  he  entitled  to  their 
remedy,  fo  far  as  they  arcopprcffcd,  by  "  audita  querela," 
or  by  "  mo'tion."  (l  Atk.  84.  i  Burr.  244.  2  Burr.  716.) 
The  certificate  does  not  difcharge  a  bankrupt  from  his  own 
exprefs  collateral  covenant,  which  does  not  run  with  the 
land  (3  Burr.  2443.)  ;  nor  from,  a  covenant  to  pay  rent. 
(4  Term  Rep.  94.)  A  bankrupt,  after  a  commUfion  of 
bankruptcy  fued  out,  may,  in  confidcration  of  a  debt  due 
before  the  bankruptcy,  and  for  which  the  creditor  agrees 
to  accept  no  dividend  or  benefit  under  the  commiflion, 
make  fuch  creditor  a  fatisfaftion,  in  part,  or  for  the  whole 
of  his  debt,  by  a  new  undertaking  or  agreement  ;  and 
"  affumpfit"  will  lie  upon  fuch  new  promife  or  undertaking. 
(1  Atk.  67.)  Although  a  creditor  of  a  bankrupt  under 
20I.  is  excluded  from  affent  or  diffcnt  to  the  certificate, 
yet  as  he  is  affefled  by  the  confequencc  of  allowing  the 
certificate,  he  has  a  right  to  petition  and  fliew  any  fraud 
againll  allowing  the  certificate.   7  Vin.  Abr.  134.  pi.  18. 

No  allowance  or  indemnity  fliall  be  given  to  a  bankrupt, 
unlefs  his  certificate  be  figned  and  allowed  :  and  alfo,  if 
any  creditor  produces  a  fictitious  debt,  and  the  bankrupt 
docs  not  make  difcovery  of  it,  but  fuffers  the  fair  creditor* 
to  be  impofed  upon,  he  lofes  all  title  to  thefe  advantages. 
Neither  can  he  claim  them,  if  he  has  given  with  any  of  his 
children  above  lool.  for  a  marriage  portion,  unlefs  he  had 
at  that  time  fufficient  left  to  pay  all  his  debts  ;  or  if  he  has 
loll  at  any  one  time  5 1.  or  in  the  whole  icol.  within  a 
twelvemonth  before  he  became  bankrupt,  by  any  manner 
of  gaming  or  wagering  whatfocver  ;  or,  w  itliin  the  fame 
time  has  loll  to  the  value  of  icol.  by  ilock-jobbing. 
Alfo  to  prevent  the  too  common  practice  of  trequciit 
and  fraudulent  or  carelefs  breaking,  a  mark  is  ftt  ispon 
fuch  as  have  been  once  cleared  by  a  commiffion  of  bank- 
rupt, or  have  compounded  witli  their  creditors,  or  liave 
been  delivered  by  an  act  of  infolvency.  Pirfons  who  have 
been  once  cleared  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  and  attirwarJi 
become  bankrupts  again,  unlefs  they  pay  full  fifteen  fliillings 
in  the  pound,  are  only  thereby  indemnified  as  to  the  con- 
finement of  their  bodies  ;  but  any  future  cilate  they  (hall 
acquire  remains  liable  to  titcir  creditors,  excepting  their  ncccl- 
fary  apparel,  lioufchold  goods,  and  the  tools  and  iinple- 
mento  of  their  trades.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  24  Geo.  il. 
C.57. 

Bv  the  ftatute  i3Eliz.  c.7.  the  commiffioners  for  that 
purpofe,  when  a  man  is  declared  a  bankrupt,  fliall  liave 
full  povi-er  todil'pofc  of  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  wliich 
he  had  in  his  own  right  at  the  time  when  he  became  a  bank- 
rupt, or  which  fliall  defcei;d  or  come  to  liim  at  any  time 
afterwards,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or  agreed  for  ;  and 
all  lani^s  and  tenements  v.hii.h  were  pi:icliafcd  by  him 
4  D  2  jointly 
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Jointly  with  his  wife  6i-  children   to  his  own   ufe  (or  fiich 
interell  therein  as  he  may  lawfully  part  with),  or  purchaftd 
with  any  other  perfon  upon  ftcrct  truft  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and 
to  caufc  them   to  be  appraifcd  to  thtir  full  value,   and  to 
fell  the  fame  by  deed  indented  and  enrolled,  or  divide  them 
proportionably  among  the  creditoi-s.     This  ilatute  exprefsly 
included  not  only  free,  but  cuftomary  and  copyhold,  lands  : 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  tiiereby  bound  to   admit  the 
afiignee  (Cro.  Car.  568.   i  Atk.  96.):    but  did  not  extend 
to  ellates-tail,  farther  than  for  the  bankrupt's  life  ;  nor  to 
equities  of  redemption  on  a  mortgaged  tftate,  wherein  the 
bankrupt   has  no  legal  interell,   but  only   an   equitable  re- 
verfion.       Wlicreupon  the  ftatutc   11  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  enadls, 
that  the  commiffioners  fliall  be  empowered  to  fell  or  convey, 
by  deed  indented   and    enrolled,  any  lands  or  tenements  of 
the  bankrupt,   wherein   he    fhall  be  feifed   of  an  cllate-tail 
in  potTcnion,  remaiudlr,  or  rtverfion,  iinltfs  the  remainder 
or  reverfion  thereof  fliall   be   in   the  crown;  and  that  fiich 
fale  fliall  be  good  againll   all  fuch  ifl"uc3  in   tail,   remainder- 
men, and  reverfioncrs,  whom  the  bankrupt  himfclf  might  have 
barred  by  a  common  recovery,  or  otlier  means:   and  that  all 
equities  of  redemption  upon  mortgaged  eftates,   rtiall  be  at 
the  difpofal  of  the  commilUoners ;    for  they  fhall  have  power 
to  redeem  the    fame,   as   the  bankrupt   himfclf  might  have 
done,  and  after  redemption  to  fell  them.     And   tlie  com- 
miffioners  may  fell  a  copyhold  entailed  by  cuftom.  (Stone  127. 
Bilhng  148.)     And  alfo,    by   this    and    a    former   aft,    all 
fradulent  conveyances  to  deteat  the  intent  ot  thefe  ilatutes 
are  declared  void  ;   but  that  no  purchafcr  bona  Jiilc,  for  a 
good  or   valuable   confideration,    fhall    be  affefted   by   the 
bankrupt  laws,  unlefs  the  commiffion  be  fued  forth  within  five 
years  after  the  aft  of  bankruptcy  committed,    i  Jac.  I.  c.  15. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  ilatutes  a  bankrupt  may  lofe  all  his 
real  eftates ;  which  may  at  once  be  transferred  by  his 
commiflioners  to  their  affignees,  without  his  participation  or 
confent.     See  Assignees. 

The  property  vefted  in  the  affignees  is  the  whole  that 
the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
firft  aft  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been  veiled  in  him  fince, 
before  his  debts  are  fatlsfied  or  agreed  for.  And  therefore, 
if  a  commiilioh  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  commilTion  and 
the  property  of  the  affignees  fliall  have  a  relation,  or  refe- 
rence, back  to  the  firll  and  liriginal  aft  of  bankruptcy. 
Infomuch  thatall  tranfaftions  of  the  bankrupt  are  from  that 
time  abfoiutely  null  and  void,  either  with  regard  to  tlie 
alienation  of  his  property,  or  the  receipt  of  his  debts  from 
fuch  as  are  privy  to  his  banlcrnptcy  ;  for  they  are  no 
longer  his  property  or  his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future 
affignees.  If  a  banker  pay  the  draft  of  a  trader  keeping 
caflj  with  him,  after  knowledge  of  an  aft  of  bankruptcy, 
tke  affignees  may  recover  the  money.  (2  Term  Rep.  113. 
3  Bro.  C.  R.  313.)  And  if  an  execution  be  fued  ont,  but 
ftot  ferved  and  executed  on  the  bankrupt's  efTecls  till  after 
the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  it  is  void  as  againft  the  afiignees. 
But  tlic  king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor 
is  within  the  ilatutes  of  bankrupts  ;  for  if,  after  the  aft  of 
bankruptcy  committed  and  before  the  affignment  of  his 
cffefts,  an  extent  iffues  for  the  debt  of  the  crown,  the  goods 
are  bound  thereby.  As  thefe  afts  of  bankruptcy  may 
fometimes  be  fecret  to  all  but  a  few,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  trade  to  can-)'  this  notion  to  its  utmoil  length, 
it  is  provided  by  ttatute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money 
paid  by  a  bankrupt  to  a  bona  fide  or  real  creditor,  in  a 
courfe  of  trade,  even  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done,  fliall 
be  liable  to  be  refunded.  Nor,  by  ftatute  i  Jac,  I.  c.  1  y. 
fliall  any  debtor  of  a  bankrupt,  that   pays  him  his  debt, 
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witliout  knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account 
for  it  ao-ain.  The  intention  of  thia  relative  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  dillrcfs 
the  fair  trader. 

Sale  of  goods  by  a  bankrupt,  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy, 
is  not  merely  void  ;  the  contraft  is  good  between  the  par- 
ties ;  but  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  commifTioners  or  affignees 
at  pleafure  ;  fo  that  they  may  either  bring  trover  for  the 
goods,  as  fuppofuig  the  contraft  may  be  void,  or  may  bring 
debt  or  affumpfit  for  tlie  value,  which  affirms  the  contraft. 
(3Salk.  59.  pi.  2.  2T.R.  143.  4T.R.  216,7.)  And  fo  if  a 
bankrupt  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  fraudulently  deliver  goods 
to  a  creditor.  (4  Term.  Rep.  211.)  The  affignees  after  four, 
and  within  twelve  months  after  the  commiffion  ifTueJ,  muft 
give  twenty-one  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of  a  meeting 
for  a  dividend  ;  at  which  time  they  mull  produce  their 
accounts,  and  verify  them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then 
the  commiffioners  fliall  direft  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo 
much  in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  Ihall  then  prove,  their  debts.  Tliis  dividend  mull  be 
made  equally,  and  in  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all  the  cre- 
ditors, according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts  ;  no  regard 
being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mortgages  indeed,  for 
vyhich  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecurity  in  his  own  hands,  are 
entirely  fafe;  for  the  commiffion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the 
equity  of  redemption.  So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the 
creditor  has  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  as  a  pledge  or  pawn  for 
the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor's  lands  or  goods  in 
execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the  Ilatute  8  Ann. 
c.  14.  (which  direfts,  that,  upon  all  executions  of  goods 
being  on  any  premifcs  demifcd  to  a  tenant,  one  year's  rent 
and  no  more  fliall,  if  due,  be  paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath, 
alfo  been  held,  that  under  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  which- 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  llatute-execution,  the  landlord  fhall  be 
allowed  his  arrears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference 
to  other  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglefted  to  dillrain, 
while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premifes  :  which  he  is 
otherwife  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire  rent,  be  the  quantum 
what  it  may.  But,  otherwife,  judgments  and  recognizances 
(both  which  are  debts  of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times 
have  a  priority),  and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or 
fpccial  inflrument  (wiiich  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty,  and 
are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on  a  level 
with  debts  by  mere  limple  contraft,  and  all  paid  pari pajfu. 
Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried,  that,  by  the  expreis  pro- 
vilion  of  the  ftatutee,  debts  not  due  at  the  time  of  the 
dividend  made,  as  bonds  or  notes  of  hand  payable  at  a  future 
day  certain,  fhall  be  proved  and  paid  equally  with  the  refti 
allov/ing  a  difcount  or  drawback  in  proportion.  And  infur- 
ances,  and  obligations  upon  bottomry  or  refprmclcntta,  bona 
fide  made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiffion  is  awarded,  fliall  be  looked  upon  in  tlie  fame 
light  as  debts  contrafted  before  any  -aft  of  bankruptcy 
Stat.  21  Jac.  c.  19.  yGeo.  I.e.  31.   19  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  the  commiffion  ifl'ued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  (hall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the  effefts 
were  exhaufted  by  the  firlt.  And  if  any  furplus  remains, 
after  felling  his  efliates  and  paying  every  creditor  his  full 
debt,  it  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  involunta- 
rily, or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  afts  of  bankruptcy,  by 
abfconding  and  the  like,  while  their  cffefts  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  pay  tkeir  creditors.  And,  if  any  fufpicions  or 
malevolent  creditor  will  take  the  advantage  of  fuch  afts, 
and  fue  out  a  commiffion,  the  bankrupt  has  no  remedy, 
but  mull  quietly  fubmit  to  the  effefts  of  his  own  impru- 
dence J 
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dence  ;  except  that,  upon  fatisfaflion  m^.de  to  all  tlie  credi- 
tors, the  commillion  may  be  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may 
a!fo  happen,  when  a  knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his 
creditors,  and  is  compelled  by  a  commifiion  to  do  them 
that  jiiRice,  which  othcrwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And 
therefore,  though  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  ail  intereil  on 
debts  carrying  intereft  (hall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  ifi'uing 
the  commiffion,  yet,  in  cafe  of  furplus  left  after  payment 
of  evei-y  debt,  fiich  intered  (hal!  again  revive,  and  be  charge- 
able on  the  bankrupt,  or  his  reprefentatives.  Stat.  5  Gco.IL 
c.  30.      13  E!iz.  c.  7. 

Tiie  firll  ftep  to  be  taken  towards  procuring  a  commif- 
fion of  bankruptcy  is  for  the  petitioning  creditor  to  make 
an  affidavit  of  his  debt  before  a  mafterin  chancery;  or  if  he 
refidts  altogether  in  the  country,  before  a  maflcr  extraordi- 
nary there,  to  bs  filed  in  the  fecretary  of  bankrupt's  office 
in  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  commiffioncrs  at  their  firll 
meeting.  When  the  afiidavit  is  fworn,  it  is  carried  to  the 
fecretary  of  bankrupt's  office,  where  the  party  fuing  for 
the  commiffion  enters  into  tlie  bond  to  the  chancellor.  The 
clerk  of  the  bankrupts  fills  up  a  hia-ik  petition  in  the  name 
of  the  pcrion  that  makes  the  affidavit,  and  annexes  the 
affidavit  and  bond  to  the  petition,  when  he  prefers  the 
fame  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This  petition  is  anfwered  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  petitioning;  creditor  has  a  commiffion 
without  any  further  trouble.  Haviner  got  the  commiffion, 
he  muft  employ  one  of  the  meffirngers  to  fummon  a  meeting 
of  the  major  part  of  the  commiffioncrs  to  open  the  fame, 
when  the  petitioning  creditor  muft  come  prepared  to  prove 
his  debt,  and  the  party  a  bankrupt,  within  the  llatutes. 
Upon  the  commiffioncrs  declaring  the  party  a  bankrupt, 
they  ilfue  their  warrant  for  feizure  of  his  effeils,  and  the  mef- 
fenger  by  virtue  of  it  feizes  the  effefts,  and  continues  to 
keep  poitcffion  till  the  commiffioncrs  have  executed  the  af- 
fignment.  The  application  to  enlarge  the  time  for  the 
bankrupt's  furrender  muft  be  by  petition  to  the  great  fcal, 
fix  days  at  leaft  before  the  laft  fitting  appointed  in  the  ga- 
r.ette  ;  which  petition  miay  be  either  in  the  name  of  the 
bankrupt  or  of  his  affignees.  It  is  ufual  for  the  commiffion- 
crs to  recommend,  and  the  creditors  to  agree,  to  return  the 
bankrupts  their  rings,  monies,  &c.  particularly  the  jewels, 
Src.  of  their  wives.  If  the  bankrupt  does  not  furrender 
himfelf  to  the  commiffioncrs  by  twelve  o'clock  at  night  of 
the  laft  day  given,  the  mefienger  warns  him  fo  to  do  by  a 
proclamation  made  by  him  in  the  middle  of  Guildhall  ;  the 
commiffioncrs  continuing  to  fit  tilJ  that  time.  The  certifi- 
cate when  du^.y  figned,  together  with  the  atteftations  of 
fignature,  muft  be  lodged  with  the  fecretary  of  bankrupts, 
and  he  will  give  the  meiTenger  an  anthority  to  the  printer 
of  the  gazette,  to  infert  an  advertifement  fignifying  that 
the  acting  commiffioncrs  have  certified  to  the  great  feal, 
that  the  bankrupt  hath  conformed,  and  that  the  certificate 
will  be  allowed  and  confirmed,  unlefs  caufc  be  fhewn  to  the 
contrary  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  faid 
advertifement.  If  no  c:;ufe  be  fhewn  within  twenty-one  days 
againft  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  the  lord  chancellor 
will  allow  the  fame  by  a  fubfcription  upon  it.  Jacob's  Law 
Dift.  by  Tomlins,  art.  Bankrupt. 

BANKRUPTCY,  the  ad  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 
(See  Bankrupt.)  TJie  French  make  this  diflFerence  be- 
tween a  bankruptcy  and  a  failure,  that  the  firll  is  fuppoLd 
voluntary  and  fraudulent,  and  the  latter  conllrained  and  ne- 
cefiary,  by  means  of  accidents,   &c. 

BANKS'S  Island,  in  Geography,  an  idand  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  weft  coall  of  North  America,  about 
60  miles  kng  and  5  broad.     It  is  feparated  fiom  PiM's 
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archipelago    by   the  canal  del  Principe  ;  and  its  north  point 
is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  53°  39!'.  W.  long.  130°  13'. 

Basks's  Ifland'K  alfo  an  ifland  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  about  five  leagues  weft  of  the  coall  of  the  northern 
branch  of  New  Zealand  idands.  It  is  about  twenty-four 
leagues  in  compafs  ;  its  furface  is  irregular  and  elevated  ; 
and  it  may  be  fecn  at  fei  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues.  Its  fouth  point  is  in  S.  lat.  43'  32'.  \V.  long. 
186^  30'. 

Banks,  Port,  a  harbour  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, fouth-cailerly  from  cape  Edgcombe,  and  north-wefterly 
from  Sea  Otter  found. 

BANKSAL  PoisT,  a  point  of  the  river  of  Balefore, 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  known  by  the  Englidi  v.-arc- 
houfes  that  arc  built  on  it,  and  by  the  tomb  of  a  Dutch- 
man who  was  there  interred. 

BANKSEA  Speciosa,  Retz.  in  Botany.  SeeCosTus 
Spcciofus. 

BANKSIA,  fo  named  by  Linnseus  in  honour  of  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  firll  dif- 
covered  it  in  liis  voyage  with  captain  Cook.  Lin.  gen. 
Schreb.  n.  191.  Suppl.  15.  Gxrtn.  t.  47.  JulF.  79.  Clafs, 
tetrandria  momgynia.  Nat.  Ord.  aggregate.  Protea  Juff.  Gen. 
Char.  Cnl.  perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft,  inferior.  Cor. 
one-petalled  ;  tube  cylindric,  very  fhort ;  border  very  lon<T, 
four-parted  ;  parts  linear,  lanceolate  at  the  tip,  internally 
hollowed  by  a  little  cavity,  acute.  Stam.  filaments  none  ; 
anthers  four,  lanceolate,  fcffile  in  the  cavity  of  the  parts  of 
the  corolla.  Pifl.  germ  fuperior,  minute  ;  ftyle  filiform, 
lliff,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  pyramidate,  acute. 
Per.  capfule  ovate,  or  globofe,  woody,  one-celled,  two- 
valved.  Seed:,  two,  obovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other,  terminated  by  a  very  large  membranaceous  veinlefs- 
wing.      Qu.  Is  this  an  AriUus  ? 

Efl".  Char.  Cal.  four-cleft,  inferior.  Cor.  lour-paited  ; 
tube  veiy  fliort  ;  border  very  long,  hnear-lanceolate  ;  anthers 
feffile  in  the  cavity  of  the  parts  of  the  corolla.  Cap/,  two- 
feeded,  one  or  two-celled,  two-valved. 

Species,  i.  Id. /errata,  ferrate-leaved  bankfia.  White  Voy. 
223.  fig.  I,  2,  3.  B.  concb'tfcra.  Gaertn.  frud.  221.  t.  48. 
f.  I.  "  Leaves  linear,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  equally 
ferrate,  truncate  at  the  end  with  a  point."  This  is  the 
handfomell  fpecies  of  the  genus  ;  trunk  thick  and  ru"-;jed  ; 
leaves  alternate,  thick  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  ihort 
petioles,  obtufe,  ferrate,  bright  green  above,  beneath  opake 
and  whitifli,  with  a  ftrong  rib  running  through  their  middle  ; 
each  branch  terminated  by  a  large  cylindrical  fpike  of  flow- 
ers ;  the  capfules  covered  with  thick  down  ;  the  flowers 
and  fruits  coUeded  into  a  large  globular  amexit  ;  the  feed- 
in  each  cell  of  the  capfnle  fingle,  rather  large,  winged  and 
dark  brown.  2.  B.  miegrifolia,  entire-leaved  B.  TS.j'picata. 
Gxrtn.  frud.  2  3  1.  t.  4S.  f.  3.  "  Leaves  wedge-form,  quite 
entire,  white-tomentole  undeiTieath."  The  flowers  and 
fruits  are  coUeded  into  a  cylindi-ic  amcnt  ;  and  before  they 
are  ripe,  ai-e  pubefccnt  with  a  nap  of  fnowy  whitencfs  ;  cap- 
fule  coriaceous,  oibiculate  at  top,  turgidly  lens-ftaped,  and 
continued  at  bottom  into  a  conical,  comprefTed  beak  ;  within 
black,  two-celled,  and  gaping  at  the  tip.  3.  B.  er'icsfolia, 
heath-leaved  B.  "  Leaves  approximating,  acerofe,  tnin- 
cate-emarginate,  fmooth."  The  leaves  are  very  fmall,  but 
more  abundant  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  4.  B. 
dentata,  tooth-leaved  B.  «'  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  into 
the  petiole,  curved,  flexuofc,  toothed,  teeth  ending  in  a 
fpinule,  -white  underneath."  The  flowers  of  this  fpecies 
are  fmaller  than  in  the  others.  5.  B.  pyrifcmus,  pear- 
fruited  B.     "  Flowers  foUtary  ;  capfules  ovate,  pubefccnt  j 
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Itavcs  lanceolate,  very  entire,  fmooth."  The  capfnlea  are 
larger  than  in  any  other  known  fpecies,  one-cdL-d,  aud 
opeiiino;  longitudinally  on  the  lower  fido  ;  there  are  two 
feeds  of  a  rufous  cinnamon  colour,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
flat  on  the  other,  with  a  large,  membranaceous,  vtinkfs 
wiiig.  6.  B.  gihhojd,  gibbous-fruittd  B.  B.  dtiElyloldes , 
Ga;rtn.  221.  t.47.  f.  2.  "  Flowers  folitary  ;  capfiiles  ovate, 
gibbous,  wrinkled  ;  leaves  columnar."  Leaves  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  line  in  diameter,  pale  green,  and 
fmooth.  Dr.  Smith  fays  that  the  B.  daaylo'uL's  of  Gxrtncr 
and  this  arc  diiferent  f  ecies.  7.  B.  mufcuHformh,  mufcle- 
fruitcd  B.  "  Flowers  folitary ;  capfules  ovate-conical, 
mufcle-fhaped,  pointed,  with  tubercles  on  the  outfide  ;  leaves 
obovate,  emarginate."  Leaves  alternate,  from  fix  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  broad  ;  flowers  in  a  (hort  limple  ra- 
ceme, in  which  only  one  or  two  fruits  ripen  ;  the  capfule 
from  one  inch  to  two  i:!clies  or  more  in  lengti,  woody,  with 
roundilh  tubercles,  variegated  brown  and  rull  colour,  one- 
celled  ;  the  feeds  are  two  and-  dark' bay.  8.  V).  fp'mukfa, 
pvickly-k-aved  B.  "  Leaves  linear-revolute,  with  a  little 
(harp  point,  and  with  fpinous  deiiticulations  towards  the 
lop."  Stern  woody  and  branched  ;  leaves  irregularly  feat- 
tered,  clofely  covering  the  branches,  on  very  (hort  foot- 
Ihilks,  green  and  fmooth  above,  white  and  downy  beneath, 
ending  abruptly,  tipped  with  three  fmall  fpines,  and  having 
feveral  hooked  upwards  in  the  margin  ;  flowers  thick  fet  in 
a  cylindrical  eredt  fpike,  coming  out  in  pairs.  It  differs 
from  B.  erkitfolia,  in  having  leaves  at  lead  four  times  as 
long,  obtufe,  but  with  a  fmall  central  .'harp  point  from  the 
midrib  between  two  other  terminal  points,  as  well  as  in 
liaving  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  fmall  (liarphooked  late- 
ral teeth  towards  the  end  of  each  leaf.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  call  it  "  Wattangre."  All  thefe  plants 
arc  natives  of  that  country,  except  the  7th,-  which  Rum- 
phius  obferved  in  Amboina,  in  1693.  This  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  Protia  and  Embolhrhim  in  appearance  and  character, 
but  fuf&ciently  dittinguilhed  from  both  in  the  fruit.  It 
boafts  fome  of  the  moll  fpecious  plants  that  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  South  feas,  and  even  in  the  known  world. 
Thofe  with  folitary  flov/ers  and  one-celled  capfules  (5,  6, 
7.)  form  a  feparate  genus,  which  Dr.  Smith  names  Salif- 
iiiria  ;  which  fee. 

Propagallon  and  Culture.  Some  of  the  fpecies  have  flow- 
ered.and  feeded  here  ;  they  have  been  increafed  merely  by 
feeds.  Thefe,  and  the  plants  in  general  from  the  South 
feas,  are  hardy,  confidering  their  climate,  and  may  be 
treated  m-.ich  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Cape  plants  ;  tliey 
eovet  much  air,  and  flouriill  beft  near  the  front  of  the  dry 
ftove.     Martyn's  Miller. 

Banksia,  Foijl.     See  PimeleA. 

Banksia  AhylJin'tca,  or  Cusso,  fo  called  by  Mr.  Bruce 
after  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  an  inhabitant  of  the  high  country 
of  AbyiTuiia,  and  indigenous  there.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has 
defcribed  and  given  a  drawing  of  it,  and  who  rtprefents  it 
as  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  and  ufeful  trees,  fays,  that  he 
never  faw  it  in  the  Koila  nor  in  Arabia,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Afia  or  Africa.  It  feldom  grows  above  20  feet 
high,  and  generally  inclined  ;  its  leaf  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  divided  into  two  by  a  (Irong  rib  ;  its  co- 
lour is  a  deep  unvarnifhed  green,  very  pleafant  to  the  eye, 
and  the  fore-part  is  covered  with  foft  hair  or  down  ;  it  is 
much  indented,  and  refembles  a  nettle  leaf,  only  that  it  is 
narrower  and  longer.  The  leaves  grow  alternately  by  pairs 
upon  a  branch,  terminating  with  a  (ingle  leaf  at-the  point  ; 
the  end  of  the  llalk  is  broad  and  ftrong,  like  that  of  a  palm- 
b«-anch ;  and  it  opens  in  the  part  that  is  without  leaves, 
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about  an  inch  and  an  half  from  the  bottom,  and  from  this 
aperture  proceeds  the  llower.  i  he  whole  duller  of  flowers 
has  Very  much  tiie  (liape  of  a  duller  of  grapes,  and  the 
ftalk  that  fupports  it  ufembles  the  llalk  of  the  grape;  the 
flower  itftlf  is  of  a  greenilh  colour,  tinged  with  purple  ; 
when  fuliv  blown,  it  is  altogether  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  ; 
the  corolla  confills  of  five  petals,  with  a  (hort  pillil  in  the 
middle,  having  a  ro\md  head,  and  furroundcd  by  eight  (la- 
mina of  the  fame  form,  loaded  with  yellow  farina.  The 
Cilyx  confills  of  five  petals,  which  much  rtfcmble  another 
flower  ;  they  are  rounded  at  the  top,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
breadth  every  way.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  fmootli,  of  a 
ycllowifli  white,  interfperfed  with  brown  ilreaks  wliich  pafs 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  tree.  On  the  upper  part, 
before  the  (irft  branch  of  leaves  fet  out,  are  rings  round  the 
trunk  of  fmall  filaments,  of  the  confidence  of  horfe-hair  ; 
thel^-'  are  generally  14  or  16  in  number,  and  are  a  very  re- 
markable char^dlerillic  belonging  to  this  tree.  The  tree  is 
always  planted  near  churches  for  the  ufe  of  the  town  or 
village  ;  and  it  is  very  ferviceable  as  an  antidote  to  a  diforder 
to  which  the  Abyflinians  of  both  fexcs  and  a'  all  ages  are 
fubjedl.  livery  individual  once  a  month  evacuates  a  large 
quantity  of  worms  of  the  kind  called  afcarides ;  and  the 
method  of  promoting  thefe  evacuations  is  by  iniufinf  a 
handful  of  dry  CulTo  flowers  in  about  two  Englidi  quarts  of 
bouza,  or  the  beer  that  is  made  trom  teff ;  after  it  has  been 
deeped  all  night,  it  is  next  morning  fit  for  ufe.  The  feed 
of  this  tree  is  very  fmall,  fmallcr  than  the  femen  Santonicum; 
It  is  cafily  flied  ;  and  on  this  account  no  great  quantity  of 
the  feed  is  gathered,  and  therefore  the  flower  is  fubftituted 
for  it.  It  is  bitter,  but  much  kfs  fo  tliau  the  femen  San- 
tonicum. Mr.  Bruce  conceives  that  this  plant  may  be  found 
in  latitudes  11"  or  12°  north  in  the  Well  Indies  or  Ame- 
rica ;  and  having  been  found  a  gentle,  fafe,  and  efF.eacious 
medicine  in  Abyflinia,  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  fuperior 
flvill  of  phyficians  would  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind in  general,  when  ufed  here  in  Europe.  Bruce's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  v.  Appendix,  p.  73 — 76. 

Banksia,  in  Eniomolo^y,  a  fpecies  of  Papilio  [Nymph.) 
with  angulated  wings  ;  above  brown,  with  a  yellowifli  diik, 
and  a  black  ocellar  fpot  with  a  double  pupil.  Fabricius. 
This  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  the  Papilio  If- 
m^ne  of  Cramer. 

BANKSII,  a  fpecies  of  Scarab^eus  {Milolontha)  de- 
fcribed by  Fabricius  from  a  fpecimen  in  the  mufeum  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks.  The  head  and  thorax  are  black  ;  wing-cafes 
villofe,  and  with  the  legs  tedaceous ;  abdomen  (hort  and 
ret  ufe. 

Banksii,  a  fpecies  of  Cim ex  {Rcdiivhis)  that  inhabits 
India.  It  is  rufous  above,  with  black  wings ;  abdomen 
deep  black  ;  border  rufous.     Fabricius. 

Banksii,  a  fpecies  of  Chrysomela  that  inhabits  Cala- 
bria.     It  is  braffy  above,  beneath  tedaceous.      Fabricius. 

Bamksii,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambyx  [Lanilii),  that  is  found 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  a  grtyilh  colour  ;  tho- 
rax flightly  fpined  ;  wi;ig-cafes  fpeckled  with  ferruginous, 
and  marked  with  two  ci!iereous  bands.     Fabricius. 

BANLEUGA,  or  Bannileuga,  or  Banlie  v,  in  il//V- 
d/e  yfge  IFri'tis,  the  territory  within  which  the  jurifdittion 
of  municipal  magidrates,  or  ordinary  judges  of  a  city,  town, 
or  the  like,  is  confined. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  within  this  tradl  they  may  make 
their  proclamations,  prohibitions,  and  other  atts  of  jullice 
and    policy,  comprifed   under  the   name  of  Ban,  or  Ban- 
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BANN,  in  Geography,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which   rifes  in 
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tlie  northern  part  of  tlie  Moiirne  mountain?,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  fwelled  by  various  little  brooks,  foon  becomes 
a  large  flreain.  It  takes  a  Terpentine  courfe  to  the  north- 
weft,  having  many  bridges  over  it,  till  it  comes  to  Porta- 
down,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Newrj'  canal,  and  a  few 
miles  farther  it  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at  Bannfoot  ferry, 
after  running  about  thirty  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river, 
which  is  diftiuguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  South  or  Upper 
Bann,  are  efteemed  fuperior  to  any  other  for  the  purpofe 
of  bleaching.  After  paffing  through  Lough  Neagh,  out 
of  which  it  breaks  at  Toome  callle,  where  is  a  bridge 
over  it,  it  again  expands  into  a  fmall  lake  called  Lough 
Beg,  the  views  in  which  are  very  pleafing.  From  this,  (lill 
keeping  a  north-weft  dircftion,  it  pafles  through  a  country 
formerly  overgrown  with  immenfe  woods,  then  forces  its 
way  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  called  the  Salmon-leap,  and  hav- 
ing again  collected  its  fcattercd  waters,  rufhes  with  an  im- 
petuous force  into  the  fea  at  Bannhaven,  a  few  miles  below 
Coleraine.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fiueft  rivers  in  Ireland  ; 
and  if  we  include  its  pafTage  through  the  lake,  runs  in  the 
whole  near  ninety  miles,  with  fo  pure  and  limpid  a  ftrcam, 
that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  filver  Br.nn."  The 
lower  or  northern  part  of  it,  being  the  only  outlet  for  feven 
rivers  and  innumerable  ftreams  that  pour  their  tributary  wa- 
ters into  I^ough  Neagh,  is  broad  and  rapid;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  and  the  ridge  of  rocks  already  mentioned, 
it  is  thought  that  it  might  be  rendered  navigable,  a  meafure 
from  which  great  advantages  are  cxpetted.  The  falmon 
caught  in  this  river  is  very  highly  elletmed,  and  the  filhery 
is  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom.  (See  Coleraine.)  Camp- 
bell's Political  Survey.  Beaufort's  Memoir.  Young's  Tour, 
&c. 

Bann,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  north-eaftern  part  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  which  falls  into  the  Slaney 
near  Ferna. 

Bann,  a  townfhip  in  the  county  of  York,  in  Pennfylvania. 

Bann,  or  Ban,  Bannum,  or  Bannus,  in  the  Feudal  Laiu, 
a  folemn  proclamation,  or  publication  of  any  thing. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain  :  fome  deduce  it  from 
the  Britith  ban,  clamour,  noife ;  others  from  the  Saxon  pan, 
a  thing  fpread ;  whence  bun  and  band,  ufed  for  a  flag. 
Brafton  mentions  bnnnus  regis  for  a  proclamation  of  filenee 
anciently  made  by  ihc  court,  before  the  encounter  of  the 
champions  in  a  combat. 

Bann  is  alfo  uf.;d  for  a  folemn  convocation  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  a  province,  to  attend  tlie  king  in  his  army,  con- 
fornip.bly  to  their  i -veral  tenures. 

Bann,  in  this  fcnl  ■,  differs  from  rear-bann  ;  as  the  former 
refpetts  thofe  who  i  old  mediately  of  him.  But  the  words 
are  now  confounded  ;  and  bsnn  and  rear-bann  denote  a  fum- 
mons  to  all  the  ftudrd  tenants,  mediate  and  immediate,  to 
go  to  war  in  the  king's  fervice. 

Bann  alfo  denotes  the  affcmbly,  or  body  of  nobility  and 
gentry  thus  convocateC. 

In  this  fenfe,  thcv  fay,  the  bann  and  rear-bann  are  long  in 
getting  into  the  field  ;  the  bann  and  rear-bann  were  aflembled, 
&c. 

The  French  nobility  appear  to  have  ferved  the  king,  in 
the  way  of  bann  ar..l  rear-bann,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy  ;  though  the  ufage  was  not  regularly  fettled  till 
the  time  of  the  inveftiture  of  fei\ds. 

Bann  is  more  part'cubrly  ufed  to  denote  a  profcription 
or  baniftiment,  for  a  crime  proved  ;  becaufe  anciently  pub- 
lifhcd  by  found  of  trumpii  :  or,  as  Voflius  thinks,  becaufe 
thofe  who  did  not  appear  at  the  above  mentioned  fummons 
were  puuidicd  by  prolcription. 
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Hence,  to  pu!  a  pr'mce  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  is  t» 
declare  him  divellcd  of  all  his  dignities. 

The  fentence  only  denotes  an  interdidl  of  all  intercourfe 
and  offices  of  humanity  with  the  offender,  the  form  of 
which  feems  taken  from  that  of  the  Romans,  who  banilhed 
perfons,  by, forbidding  them  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water. 

Sometimes  alfo  cities  are  put  under  the  imperial  bann  ; 
that  is,  ftripped  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Bann  alfo  denotes  a  pecuniary  mnl6t  or  penalty  laid  oa 
a  delinquent  for  offending  againll  a  bann. 

Banns  of  Marriage  are  certain  fokmn  notices  of  matri- 
m.onial  contracts  made,  in  the  parifli-church,  before  the  mar- 
riagc  ;  that  if  there  be  any  objeflions  to  either  party  as  to 
prior  engagements,  &c.  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
making  them.  The  publication  of  banns  (popularly  called 
q/iinx  in  the  church)  was  intended  as  an  expedient  to  prevint 
clandeftine  marriages  ;  but  a  licence  or  difpenfation  is  now 
cafily  procured,  fo'tiiat  their  ufc  is  defeated.  By  the  laws 
of  the  church,  banns  are  to  be  pubhihed  thrice,  on  three 
diftant  days,  in  the  places  where  the  parties  live,  on  pain 
of  nullity  of  marriage  ;  and  excommunications  are  threat- 
ened againft  thofe,  who,  knowing  impediments,  conceal  them. 
(But  fee  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  and  Map-riage.)  The  ufe  of 
matrimonial  banns  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in 
the  Gallican  church,  thoug'n  fomething  like  it  obtained 
even  in  the  primitive  times  ;  and  it  is  this  Tertullian  is  fup- 
pofed  to  mean  by  trinundina  promulgatio. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folemn  anathema,  or  excommu- 
nication, attended  with  curfes,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  revkd  o( papal  banns.  Sec. 

Bann  of  God,  bannus  Dei,  or  the  judgment  of  Godi 
Spelman  takes  it  for  excommunication. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prohibition. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  bann  of  harveft  or  vintage,  &c.  in 
the  French  cufloms,  imports  a  prohibition  to  reap,  or  ga- 
ther the  grapes,  without  the  leave  of  the  lord. 

The  former  is  now  taken  away,  and  the  peafant  may 
reap  his  corn  when  he  pleafes  ;  but  the  latter  ftill  remains, 
peri'ons  not  being  allowed  to  open  the  vintage  till  publi- 
cation is  made  by  the  officer  of  the  place  for  that  purpofe. 

BANN-^/'n,  in  the  French  Cufloms,  a  privilege  enjoyed 
by  lords,  of  felling  the  wine  of  their  own  growth,  duiing 
a  certain  time,  exclufive  of  all  other  perfons  within  the 
compafs  of  their  fees  or  lordfhips. 

The  fame  right,  in  fome  places,  extends  alfo  to  other 
liquors ;  and  even  to  hogs,  cows,  and  other  animals. 

BANNALEC,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finifterrc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftriil  of  Quimperlc  ;  2\  leagues  north-weft  of  Quini- 
perle. 

BANNALIS  MoLA,  or  Bannal-mill,  a  kind  of  feudal 
fervice,  whereby  the  tenants  of  a  certain  dillrift  are  obliged 
to  carry  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  a  certain  mill,  and  to  be 
baked  at  a  ceitain  oven,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord. 

The  oldeft  account  of  fuch  bannal-mills  occurs  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Fulbcrt,  bi(hop  of  Chartres,  and  chan- 
cellor of  Fiance,  in  a  letter  to  Richard,  duke  ot  Normandy, 
complains,  that  attempts  began  to  be  made  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  a  part  of  that  province  to  grind  their  corn  at 
a  mill  iituated  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues.  Vid.  "  Maxi> 
ma  Bibliotheca  Vcterum  Patrum."  Lugdun.  1677,  tom. 
xviii.  p.  9.  Other  examples  of  this  fpecies  of  fervitudc,  in 
the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  may  be  feen  in  Du  Frrfne, 
under  *'  Molendinum  Bannale."  Dc  la  Mare  (Traite  de  la 
Police,  ii.  p.  iji.}  gives  an  inftance,  where  a  lord  in  affran> 
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cV.ifinE;  his  fubjefts,  A.  D.  124S,  required  of  them,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  former  fubjcflion,  and  that  he  might 
draw  as  much  from  them  in  future  as  poiuble,  that  they 
(hould  agree  to  pay  a  certain  duty,  and  to  fend  their  corn  to 
be  ground  at  his  mill,  their  bread  to  be  bakedin  his  oven, 
and  their  grapes  to  be  preflcd  at  iiis  wine-prcfs.  The  origin 
of  thcfc  fervitudcs  may  poihbly  be  accounted  for  thus :  the 
building  of  mills  was  at  all  times  txpeolivc,  and  undertaken 
only  by  the  rich  ;  who,  to  indemnify  themftlves  for  the 
money  expended  in  order  to  benefit  the  public,  (lipulated 
that  the  people  in  the  neighbouihcod  fliould  grind  their  corn 
at  no  other  mills  than  thofe  ereftcd  by  them. 

BANNAR,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
dillrict  of  Coorg-wynaad,  feated  on  the  upper  branch  of 
the  Copany  river.     N.-lat.  11°  48'.  E.  long.  76°  26'. 

BANNAT  of  Temepwnr,  a  diftiift  of  Upper  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  Theis,  boimded  by 
the  rivers,  Maros,  Theis,  and  Danube,  and  watered  by  the 
Temes,  which  is  joined  by  the  Beg  or  Beyhc.  In  1552, 
■the  Turks  became  matters  of  it,  and  retained  it  at  the  peace 
of  .Karlowitz,  in  1699;  but  loft  it,  after  a  pofli-ffionof  164 
years,  in  1716;  and  in  1718,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
cir.pcror,  at  the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  ;  which  ceffion,  one 
dillricl  excepted,  which  was  granted  to  the  Turks,  was  rati- 
fied in  1739,  at  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  Its  government  is 
divided  into  the  civil  and  military  jurifdiction.  Its  capital 
is  Temefwar.  This  banviat  prefents  many  ridges  of  confi- 
derable  height. 

BANN-BRIDGE,  a  market  and  poa-town  of  the 
•county  of  Down,  province  of  Ulller,  Ireland,  which  takes 
its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  river  Baim.  It  is  a  pleafant 
town  on  the  road  from  Du'ohn  to  Belfalt,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  linen  fairs.  Diftauce  north  from  Dublin  6o\ 
Irilh  miles. 

BANNER,  in  Ha-aulry,  is  a  fmall  fquare  (lag  with  fringe, 
fattened  to  a  lance  or  fpear,  fimilar  to  the  ftandards  now  borne 
by  the  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  was  always  borne  in  the  field 
before  a  prince,  duke,  marquefs,  earl,  vifcount,  baron,  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  knight-banneret. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  landtim,  a  band, 
or  fag  ;  and  fuppofes  bantiiere  to  have  been  firft;  written  for 
bandi-sre;  which  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  we  meet  with  the 
word  handeria,  ufed,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  by  Latin  writers  of 
the  barbarous  age. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fize  of  the  royal  ban- 
ner was  an  ell  long,  and  a  yard  broad  ;  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  length  was  two  yards  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth 
two  yards,  befides  the  fringe  ;  the  complement  of  men  to 
each  banner  in  the  field  was  always  one  hundred. 

Banner,  in  Military  Language.      See  Colours. 

Banners  of  the  Romans.      See  Sicna. 

BANNERETS,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal 
lords,  who,  poffefruig  feveral  large  fees,  led  their  vafTals  to 
battle,  under  their  own  flag,  or  banner,  when  fummontd 
thereto  by  the  king. 

The  word  feems   formed  from  banner,  a  fquare  flag,  or 

from  band,  wliich  anciently  a!fo  denoted  a  flag Bannen.'s 

are  alio  called  in  ancier,t  wiiters,  mi/iles  vexilliferi,  and  i ; .v- 
illarii,  bannerarii,  bannarii,  banderifii,   &c. 

Ancientlv  there  were  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and 
Utile,  the  firll  whereof  were  called  Bannerets,  the  fecond 
Bachelors  ;  the  firil  compofed  the  upper,  the  fecond  the 
middle,  nobility. 

The  banneret  was  a  dignitary  allowed  to  march  under  his 
own  flag,  whereas  the  bachelarius  eqiies  followed  that  of  an- 
other.    Knights  bannerets  were  originally  entitled  to  difplay 
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their  banners  in  the  field.  A  knight  Banneret  muH;  he  a  gen- 
tleman of  family,  and  have  land  lufficient  to  enable  him  to 
bring  into  the  field  fifty  men  at  arms,  with  the  archers  and 
crois-bowmen  appertaining  thereto,  muking  in  the  whole 
one  hundred. 

Banneret,  according  to  Spelman,  was  a  middle  order  be- 
tween a  baron  and  a  fimple  kriiglit;  called  fometimes  alfo 
vexiUariuj  minor,  to  diftinguifli  hiiii  from  the  greater,  that  is, 
from  the  baron,  to  whom  alone  properly  belonged  the  jus 
I'Lxiiii,  or  privilege  of  the  fquare  Hng. 

Hence  the  banneret  was  alio  called  bannerctliis,  qunji  baro 
minor,  a  word  frequently  ufcd  by  Engliih  writers  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  banneret  was  by  the  Fiench  ;  though  neither  of  them 
occur  before  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Some  will  have  bannerets  to  have  originally  been  per- 
lons  who  had  fome  portion  of  a  barony  afligntd  them;  and 
enjoyed  it  under  the  title  of  i^.7/j^/-6a;/;/!/j-,  and  tliat  with  the 
fame  prerogatives  as  the  baron  hirafelf. 

Some  again  find  the  origin  of  bannerets  in  France; 
others  in  Britanny ;  others  in  England.  Thefe  lafl;  at- 
tribute the  inllitution  of  bannerets  to  Conan,  lieutenant  of 
Maximus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England 
under  the  empire  of  Gralian,  in  3S3.  This  general,  fay 
they,  revolting,  divided  England  into  forty  cantons,  and  in 
thefe  cantons  diftributed  forty  knights,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
power  of  aflembling,  on  occafion,  under  their  feveral  banners, 
as  many  of  the  effeftive  men  as  were  found  in  their  refpedlive 
dillrifls;  whence  they  are  called  bannerets. 

However  this  be,  it  appears  from  FroifTart,  &c.  that  an- 
ciently fuch  of  the  military  men  as  were  rich  enough  to  raife 
and  fubfift  a  company  of  armed  men,  and  had  a  right  to  do 
fo,  were  called  bannerets.  Not,  however,  that  thefe  quali- 
fication's rendered  them  knights,  but  only  bannerets;  the  ap- 
pellation of  knight  being  only  added  thereto,  bccaufe  they 
were  fimple  knights  before. 

At  the  ceremony  of  creation,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  after  a  viftory,  isfurrounded  by  all  the  field  officers  and 
nobles  at  court,  under  the  royal  ftandard  difplaycd  to  receive 
the  intended  knight  banneret,  who  is  led  to  the  fovereign 
by  two  renowned  knights  or  valiant  men  at  arms,  having  his 
pennon  or  guidon  of  arms  in  his  hand,  preceded  by  the  heralds, 
who  proclaim  his  valiant  atchievements.  The  king  then  fays 
to  him,  "  Advance  thy  banneret,"  and  commands  the  ends 
of  his  pennon  or  guidon  to  be  torn  ofl^,  which  then  becomes  a 
banner,  being  fquare  (on  which  he  has  his  arms  and  fup- 
porters  embroidered).  The  new  knight  banneret  then  re- 
turns to  his  tent,  accompanied  by  martial  mufic,  and  attended 
by  many  nobles  and  field  officers,  where  they  are  highly  en- 
tertained. A  knight  banneret  has  a  right  to  difplay  his 
banner  in  the  field.  Neither  the  title  nor  fupporters  are 
hereditary.  In  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  the  daily  pay  of  a 
knight  banneret  was  four  fliilhngs  and  their  diet  at  court; 
they  take  precedence  of  the  younger  fons  of  vifcounts 
and  barons.  The  iail  knight  banneret  was  fir  John  Smith, 
by  Chrales  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  where  he  refcued 
the  royal  ftandard  from  the  rebels. 

Banneret  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer,  or  magiftrate  of 
Rome,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  people  of  that  city,  and  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  church,  during  the  difputes  of  the  antipopes,  had  formed 
a  kind  of  republican  government;  v\hcre  the  whole  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  magiftrate,  called  fenator,  and 
twelve  heads  of  quarters,  called  bannerets,  by  reafon  of  the 
banners  which  each  raifed  in  his  diftriiSt. 

BANNER-ROLLS,  in  Heraldry,  are  fmall  flags  ufed  at 
funerals. 

BAN- 
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^BANNIMUS,  q.d.  "a^f  ifl«i/S,  from  the  oh^oUte  l,mn!o, 
tlie  form  of  expulfion  of  any  member  fro:!!  ihe  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  by  affixing  the  fentence  up  in  fome  public  place,  as 
a  denunciation  or  pjoinulgation  of  it. 

BANNOCK,  in  Foail,  is  an  oat-cakc,  kneaded  onK  with 
water,  and  baked  in  the  embers.  Thefc  are  common  in  Lan- 
ca(hire  and  fome  other  counties. 

BANNOCKBURN,  in  Geojra/>/jj,  a  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Stirling,  where  was  fought  a  battle 
between  the  Englifti  and  Scots  on  the  25th  of  June  1314, 
in  which  the  Englifh  were  defeated  with  great  iofs,  and  by 
which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  fecured,  and  Bruce 
fixed  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom;  and  where  James  III. 
king  of  S-'Otland,  was  in  1487  overpowered  by  his  fiibjcils, 
wounded,  and  foon  ?fter  murdered  by  a  piieil  taking  his 
confclTion:  two  miles  fouth  of  Stirling. 

Bx=^NNO\V,  the  name  of  a  town  which  formerly  exifted 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Leinller,  Ireland, 
fituated  at  the  fouth-eaftcrn  extremity  of  a  fmall  haven  of 
the  fame  name,  formerly  called  Bagganbun.  This  is  noted 
as  the  place  at  wliich  Robeit  Fitzftephens,  Harvey  of 
Mountmorres,  ar.d  Mai'.ricc  of  Pendergall  (not  earl  Strong- 
bovv,  as  fome  accounts  erroiicoufly  (late),  the  firft  of  the 
Englifh  adventurers,  landed  in  A.D.  1170.  It  is  faid  by 
Giraldns  Cambrenfis,  to  be  a  little  creek  lying  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  near  to  Feathard  a  filhing  town,  the  open  fea 
being  on  the  eaft,  and  not  far  from  the  haven  mouth  cf 
Wattrford  on  the  fouth.  The  fame  writer  fpeaks  of  it  as 
very  unfit  for  a  harbour,  and  fays  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  that  of  one  of  the  (hips  in  wliich  the  Engiidimen  ar- 
rived. The  name  Bagganbun  is  retained  in  an  ancient 
rhyme : 

"  At  the  creek  of  Bagganbun, 
Ireland  was  loft  and  won." 
And  the  place  was  fo  notci',  that  fome  old  writers  have 
even  fpoken  of  the  whole  ifland  by  the  name  of  Bannow. 
Thoucrh  the  town  feems  never  to  have  arrived  at  the  fame 
confcquence  that  its  neighbour  Feathard  did,  it  was-  made 
a  borough  and  continued  to  tend  members  until  the  union. 
"  So  late  as  the  year  1626,"  fays  the  writer  of  a  letter  to 
Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  "  Bannow  is  regiftertd  in  the  cullom- 
houfe  books  of  Wexford,  as  having  four  ftreets  which  paid 
quit-rent  to  the  crown,  and  fome  bu'ldi:;gs  furrounding  the 
church."  The  name  of  one  of  thele  ftreets.  Weavers'  ftreet, 
indicates  fome  manufafturc  to  have  been  carried  on.  "  The 
only  remains  of  it,"  continues  thg  latter  writer,  "  which 
ftand  vifible  at  this  day  (1786)  are  the  walls  of  its  church. 
There  is  not  in  or  near  the  fite  of  the  former  town  even  one 
fohtai-y  hut.  The  election  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
town  is  held  on  the  walls  of  an  old  chimney,  adjoining  to 
the  church,  which  tumbled  down  piecemeal,  and  forms  the 
council  table  of  that  ancient  and  loyal  corporation.  Towns 
die  as  well  as  men ;  the  velliges  of  Bannow  are  traced  with 
difficulty  amidft  hei'ps  of  barren  fand,  and  now  the  privilege 
V/hich  interctted  fome  in  its  continuance  having  ccaled,  in  a 
few  years  it  may  be  entirely  forgotten.  Its  diftancc  fouth 
from  Dublin  is  yfii  Irifti  miles,  long.  6°  50'.  W.  lat. 
52°  iz'.  N.  Hollingflicad.  Tranfadlions  of  Royal  Irifti 
Academy. 

BANNUM  Capitis,  was  a  mulft  paid  in  cattle. 
BANNIJS,     or    Banus,    a    title    anciently    given     to 
the  governor  or  viceroy  of  Croatia,  Duhr.alia,  and   Scla- 
vonia. 

Bannus  EpifroJ-nlis,  was-a  mulft  paid  to  the  blftiop  by 
thofe  guilty  ot  facrilcge,  or  other  crimes. 

BANONCOUR  T,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mcufc,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
Vol.  III. 
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in   the   diftrift   of     St.  Mihiel,    ij   league   north   of    St. 
Mihiel. 

BANOY,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given,  by  the  peonle 
of  tiie  Philippine  iflands,  to  a  kind  of  hawk,  fonicwhat 
larger  than  our  fparrow-hawk,  and  of  a  yellowilli  colour  on 
the  back  and  wings,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It  is  the 
moft  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  hawk  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  a  very  voracious  animal. 

BANQUET,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  that  fmall  part  of 
the  branch  of  a  bridle  under  the  eye,  which,  being  rounded 
like  a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the 
bit  to  the  branch,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  banquet  is  not 
feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that  part  of  the  bit  next 
the  branch. 

BANQUET-L/ni',  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  by  the  bit- 
makers  along  the  banquet,  in  forging  a  bit,  and  prolonged 
upwards  and  downwards,  to  adjaft  the  dcfigned  force  or 
wcaknefs  of  the  branch,  in  order  to  make  it  ftiff  or  eafy  ; 
for  the  branch  will  be  hard  and  ftrong  if  the  fevil-hole 
be  on  the  outlide  of  the  banquet,  with  refpecl  to  the 
neck  ;  and  it  will  be  weak  and  eafy,  if  the  fevil-hole 
be  on  the  infide  of  the  line,  taking  the  centre  from  the 
neck. 

BANQUET ING-7?5»m,  or /jo«/-.  (See  Xenia,  Saloom, 
&c.)  The  ancient  Romans  fupped  in  the  atrium  of  their 
houfes :  but,  in  after-times,  magnificent  fal  )ons  or  banquet- 
ing-rooms  were  built  for  the  more  commodious  and  fplendid 
entertainment  of  their  guefts.  LucuUus  had  feveral  of  thefe, 
each  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  fome  god;  and  there  was 
a  particular  rate  of  exp'-nce  appropriated  to  each.  Plutarch 
relates  (in  LucuUum,  apud  Oper.  t.  i.  p.  519.)  with  what 
magnificence  he  entertained  Cicero  and  Pompey,  who  went 
with  dcfign  to  furprife  him,  by  only  telling  a  (lave  who  waited 
that  the  cloth  fiiould  be  laid  in  the  Apollo.  The  emperor 
Claudius,  among  others,  had  a  fplendid  banqueting-room, 
named  Mercury.  But  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  outdone 
by  the  luftre  of  that  celebrated  banqueting-houfe  of  Nero, 
called  dortius  aurea;  which,  by  the  circular  motion  of  its 
partitions  and  cielings,  imitated  the  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  and  rcprefentcd  the  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
which  changed  at  every  fervice,  and  ftiowered  down  flow- 
ers, eftences,  and  perfumes  on  the  guefts.  Hcliogabalus, 
neverthelefs,  is  faid  to  have  improved  as  much  upon  Nero, 
as  the  latter  had  done  on  Luculius.      Senec.  Ep.  90. 

BANQUETTE,  in  Fort'ificaUon,\%  a  little  foot  bank,  or 
an  elevation  of  earth  forming  a  path  which  runs  along  the 
iniide  of  a  parapet;  by  which  the  mufqucteersget  up  to  dif- 
cover  the  countcrfcarp,  or  to  fire  on  the  enemies  iu  the  moat 
or  in  the  covert-way. 

The  banquette  is  generally  between  two  and  three  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  lower 
than  the  parapet,  having  two  or  three  fteps  to  mount  it  by. 
Where  the  parapet  is  very  high,  they  make  a  double  ban- 
quette one  over  the  other. 

BANSTEAD,  in  Geography,  a  village  of  Surry  in  Eng- 
land, is  celebrated  for  its  pafture  downs,  and  the  delicate 
mutton  they  produce.  The  lliecp  bred  here  are  of  a  fmall 
fpecics,  and  being  fed  moiUy  on  the  fliort  fweet  herbage 
which  abounds  with  wild  thyme,  (uniper,  &c.  their  flcfti  is 
peculiarly  rich,  and  is  often  fold  in  the  London  markets  for 
lamb.  (See  Sheep.)  The  foil  of  thefe  downs  confifts  of 
chalk,  flints,  and  a  thin  ftratum  of  blackifti  mould.  Here  i> 
an  annual  hoife-race,  much  frequented  by  the  fporting  peo- 
ple of  London. 

BANSTICKLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  fynonymous 
with  prickle -bag,  prickle-back,  and  ftickle-back.     Sec  Gas- 
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BANSWALEH,  in  Geo-raphy,  a  ditlria  of  Hiiidoftan, 
fituated  on  the  weft  pan  of  Malwa. 

BANSWARA,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Tclhngana  or  Galcoiida,  twenty  miles  from  Indelovoy. 

BAN.SWARAH,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country 
of  Malwa,  75  miles  weft  of  Ougtin,  and  105  E.N.E.  of 
Amedabad.     N.  lat.  Z3^  25'.  E.  long.  74"  25'. 

BANTAM,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  north-weft  part  of 
the  ifland  of  Java,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  lame  name,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  fea-fide;  and  lieu  between  two 
branches  of  a  river  that  defcends  from  the  mountains,  in  an 
extenfive  plain,  behind  which  there  is  a  range  of  high  and 
mafly  hills  extending  far  to  the  fouthward.  Its  diltance 
from  Batavia  is  about  13  Dutch  miles,  each  of  which  is 
about  3-'-  Englifh  miles.  The  communication  between 
thefe  places  by  land  is  very  difficult,  and  almoft  imprafticable, 
on  account  of  the  thick  forcils  and  deep  moraffes  which  lie 
between  them;  whereas  the  paflage  by  water,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  land  and  fea-winds,  in  the  light  Indian  veflels 
or  proas,  called  flyers,  ia  performed  in  four  hours.  The 
town  of  Bantam  is  large,  but  has  no  walls  or  fortifications 
towards  the  fea,  nor  any  on  the  land  fide,  except  fort  Dia- 
mond, in  which  the  king's  palace  (lands.  Bantam  refembles 
a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  rather  than  a  city.  The  houfes 
are  mere  huts,  walled  up  with  reeds  or  canes,  plaiftered  with 
clay,  and  covered  with  attap  or  leaves  of  palm-trees,  and  are 
confufedly  diipcrfcd,  without  any  arrangement  of  ftreets; 
and  round  each  of  them  is  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
the  whole  being  furrounded  by  a  paling  of  fplit  bamboo,  by 
which  every  family  is  wholly  fcparatcd  from  its  neighbours. 
The  river  of  Bantam,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  170  or  180  feet 
wide,  and  is  very  fhailow.  However,  at  high  water  and  in 
fpring  tides,  it  is  from  five  to  feven  feet  deep.  Above  the 
town  it  divides  into  three  channels,  of  which  that  juft  men- 
tioned is  the  middle  one;  the  other  two  branches  run  into 
the  fea,  about  the  diftance  of  i|  league  on  each  fide. 

The  gulph  or  bay  of  Bantam,  bounded  by  a  point  of  the 
fame  name  and  that  of  Pentang,  forms  a  commodious  retreat 
for  fhips,  where  a  great  number  may  anchor  in  fafety. 
Within  this  bay  are  feveral  fmall  iflands,  which  are  all  unin- 
habited, except  Pulo-Fanjang,  or  the  Long  ifland,  which  is 
the  largjft  and  in  which  fonie  fifliermen  refide.  Fi(h  are 
plentiful ;  and  the  inhabitants  prefer  one  called  the  kaalkop 
or  bald-head,  which  has  fomc  rcfemblance  to  our  cod.  This 
bay  was  formerly  famous  for  being  the  principal  rendezvous 
of  the  (hipping  from  Europe  in  the  eaft.  Bantam  was  the 
great  mart  for  pepper  and  other  fpicts,  from  whence  they 
were  dilhibuted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  chief 
fattoiy  of  the  Englilh  as  well  as  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany was  fettled  there.  The  merchants  of  Arabia  and 
Hindoftan  reforted  to  it.  Its  fovereigns  were  fo  defirous  of 
encouraging  trade,  by  giving  fecurity  to  foreign  merchants 
agalnft  the  violent  and  revengeful  difpofition  of  the  natives, 
that  the  crime  of  murder  was  never  pardoned  when  committed 
againft  a  ftranger,  but  might  be  committed  by  a  foreigner  for 
a  (ine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed.  This  place  fiourifhed 
for  a  conljderable  time;  but  the  Dutch  having  conquered  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Jacatra,  where  they  have  fince 
built  Batavia,  and  transferred  their  principal  bufmefs  to  it ; 
and  the  Engli(h  having  removed  to  Hindoftan  and  China, 
Bantam  was  reduced  to  a  poor  remnant  of  its  former  opu- 
lence and  importance.  Other  circumftauces  have  alfo  acce- 
lerated its  decline.  The  bay  is  fo  choked  up  with  daily  ac- 
ceflions  of  new  earth  waihed  down  from  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  by  coral  flioals  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the 
eaft,  that  it  is  inac«c£ibk  at  prefect  to  veflUs  of  burden. 


A  fire  .ilfo  deftroyed  raoft  of  the  houfes;  and  few  have  been 
lince  rebuilt.  With  the  trade  of  Bantam  the  power  of  its 
fovereign  declined.  In  his  wars  with  other  piinccs  of  Java, 
he  called  in  the  afTiftance  of  the  Dutch ;  and  from  that 
period  he  became,  in  fa6t,  their  captive.  He  refides  in  a 
palace,  built  in  the  European  ftyle,  within  a  fort  called  the 
Diamond,  fituated  in  a  large  open  iield,  denominated  the 
Pafccbaan,  where  three  roads,  leading  from  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  unite  to  tlie  weftward  of  the  river,  and  gar- 
rifoned  by  a  detachment  from  Batavia;  the  commander  of 
which  takes  his  orders,  not  from  the  king  of  Bantam,  but 
from  a  Dutch  governor,  who  lives  in  another  fort,  called 
Speelwyk,  adjoining  to  the  town,  on  the  eaft  lide  of  the 
river,  and  nearer  to  the  fea  fide.  The  royal  palace  is  an 
oblong  fquarc,  840  feet  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad;  it 
has  regular  baftions  at  the  four  corners,  and  feveral  lemi- 
circular  places  of  arms  on  the  fides.  Stavorinus  couHted  66 
pieces  of  cannon,  moft  of  them  being  brafs,  and  heavy  artil- 
lery, but  old,  and  few  of  them  fit  for  fervice.  The  Dutch 
garrifon  coniil'is  of  a  captain,  three  fubalterns,  and  130 
privates,  who  guard  the  king's  perfon,  and  keep  him  always 
in  the  company's  ^lower.  None  of  his  fubjefts,  nor 
even  his  fons,  are  allowed  to  approach  him  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  military,  who  keeps 
up  a  regular  intercourfe  with  the  commandant  at  fort  Speel- 
wyk. No  Javanefe  or  Bantammer  is  ever  allowed  to  pafs 
the  night  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  approach  to  it 
is  by  a  drawbridge,  thrown  over  the  moat;  and  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort  an  officer  and  24  men  mount  guard  night  and  day. 
The  walls  of  the  king's  ieraglio  are  raifed  higher  than  thofc 
of  the  fort,  to  guard  it  againft  the  infpeftion  of  the  curious. 
When  the  king's  fons  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  are 
removed  from  their  father,  but  have  each  their  feparate  feraglio 
or  harem.  All  the  fervants  of  the  palace  are  women,  and 
even  the  king's  attendant  guards  are  females.  However, 
when  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  accompanied  by  his  Bantam 
life-guards,  though  they  are  never  admitted  within  the  gates 
of  the  fortrefs,  who,  befides  their  fide  arms,  which  are  crifl'es 
or  long  daggers,  are  provided  with  pikes,  having  very  long 
and  broad  iron  heads;  and  when  the  king  goes  abroad  he  is 
likewife  attended  by  a  guard  of  Europeans  from  the  garri- 
fon. Befides  maintaining  a  body  of  native  troops,  his  Ban- 
tamefe  majefty  is  allowed  to  keep  feveral  fmall  armed  veftels, 
by  means  of  which  iie  maintains  authority  over  fome  part  of 
the  fouth  of  Sumatra.  His  fubjefts  are  obliged  to  fell  him 
all  the  pepper  they  raife  in  either  ifland  at  a  low  price, 
which  he  has  contrafled  to  deliver  to  the  Dutch  at  a  fmall 
advance,  and  much  under  the  marketable  value  of  that  com- 
modity.  The  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  is  the 
fame  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  idand  of  Java,  or  Ma- 
hometan ;  and  the  prefent  king  joins  the  fpiritual  to  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  is  high-prieft  of  this  religion ;  with  which, 
indeed,  he  blends  fome  of  the  rites  and  fuperilitions  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Java;  adoring,  for  inftance,  the 
great  banyan  or  Indian  fig-tree,  which  is  likewife  held  facred 
in  Hindoftan,  and  under  which  religious  rites  may  be  con- 
veniently performed ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  affairs  of 
ftate  are  atfually  tranfafted  by  the  Bantamefe,  under  fome 
fhadowy  tree,  by  moonlight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  plain,  or  Pafcebaan  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  large  weringa  tree,  or  cafuarina  eqnifctifolia, 
which  by  its  fpreading  branches,  affords  an  agreeable  fhade  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  grave,  covered  witfi  a  large  blue 
ftone,  in  which  was  buried  one  of  the  former  kings  of 
Bantam.  This  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  very 
holy  place,  and  held  in  great  veneration.  Near  this  is  a 
building  which  is  ufed  as  a  place   of  circumcifion  for  the 
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eliildren  of  the  king  ;  and  on  fuch  occafions,  it  is  hung 
round  and  richly  decoi-ated  with  coftly  tapeilry  an-.l  pieces 
of  cloth.  The  Pafcebaan  13  likewifc  the  fceiie  of  liorfe- 
Taces  and  fimilar  excrcifcs,  in  wliich  the  courtiers  appear  on 
horfeback,  magnificently  apparelled,  to  contend  with  the 
king  or  his  fons  ;  but  they  always  take  care  to  yield  the 
palm  of  vietory  to  their  royal  competitors.  The  mofque 
or  temple  (lands  at  the  end  of  a  plcafant  lawn,  is  of  alqnare 
form,  with  five  roofs  above  one  arothcr,  decieaui^g  in  fize 
and  at  lall  terminating  in  a  point,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  fpire  ferves,  like  the  minarets  in  Turkey,  to  announce 
the  hours  of  prayer.  Neither  Chriilian  nor  Pagin  may 
enter  this  temple  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  chief  authority  at  Bantam,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany, is  veiled  in  a  fenior  merchant,  with  the  title  of  conf- 
inandant,  who  manages  the  trade,  coniifting  cliiefly  in  pep- 
per and  fome  cotton  yarn.  To  the  commandcry  of  Ban- 
tam belong  the  two  refidences  or  faftoi  its  which  the  Dutch 
company  poflcfs  in  the  foutheni  part  of  the  illand  of  Suma- 
tra ;  whence  they  derive  annually  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  pepper.  At  Bantam  all  heavy  goods  rre  wtio-lied  by 
than,  each  containing  x\\ve.s  plcols,  and  thefe  lafl.  are  eilima- 
ted  at  1251b.  Stavoiinus  and  fome  of  his  companions  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  Bantam  king.  His  drefs 
confilied  of  a  long  Moorifh  coat,  made  of  (luff  interwoven 
with  gold,  and  mannfaclured  at  Surat,  called  foepjes,  which 
hung  down  almofl  to  his  feet,  and  the  flceves  of  which 
were  fattened  by  a  row  of  fmall  gold  buttons.  Under  this 
coat,  he  wore  a  white  (liirt,  and  a  pair  of  drawers  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  of  the  fame  fluff  as  the  coat.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  round  and  fomewhat  fliarp-pointed  cap, 
of  a  violet  colour,  laced  with  iilver.  Behind  his  chair  (lood 
one  of  his  female  life-guards,  armed  with  a  large  gold  kris, 
in  a  flieath  of  mafTy  s;old,  which  (he  held  in  an  elevated 
pofition  :  two  female  flaves  were  feated  on  each  fide  of  him 
on  the  ground  ;  one  held  his  tobacco-box  and  his  betel-box, 
both  of  whici\  were  of  gold,  and  when  he  wanted  either, 
it  wns  handed  to  him,  wrapped  in  a  filk-handkerchief :  the 
other  prefented  a  golden-fpitting  pot  to  his  majefty,  when- 
ever he  had  occafion  for  it.  Pipes  and  tobacco  were  pre- 
fented to  the  guefts,  as  loon  as  they  were  feated,  and  the 
table  was  furniflied  with  all  kinds  of  Indian  food,  varioufly 
drefTed.  One  lingular  practice  is  mentioned,  which  was 
that  of  the  king's  frequently  belching  during  his  meal,  and 
it  was  followed  by  all  the  company.  This  cuflom,  which  is 
an  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Bantam,  was  defigned  to  (liew 
that  each  perfon's  appetite  was  good  and  the  food  agree- 
able, which  was  pkafing  to  the  king.  Bantam  is  fituated 
in  S.  lat.  6"^  20'.  E.  long.  105°  24'.  Stavorinus's  Voyages, 
vol.  i.  p.  57 — 89.  Staunton's  Erabafiy  to  China,  vol.  i. 
p.  296 — 298. 

BANTAiM-CoiiJ,  in  Ormlltolo^y,  a  variety  of  the  Ph  asianus 
Gallits,  or  the  galliis  pufiUm,  tibiis  pennatis,  pennis  poilieis 
clongatis,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  It  much  refembles,  fays 
Buffon,  the  rough-footed  cock  of  France.  Its  feet  are 
covered  with  feathers,  but  only  on  the  outfide  ;  the  plu- 
mage of  the  legs  is  very  long,  and  forms  a  fort  of  boots 
Vv'hich  reach  a  conliderable  way  beyond  the  claws.  It  is 
courageous,  and  refolutely  fights  with  one  ftronger  than 
itfelf.  Its  iris  is  red  ;  and  it  is  laid,  tijat  moil  of  this  breed 
have  no  tuft. 

BANTAM-/Fo>-;f,  a  kind  of  Indian  painting  and  carv- 
ing on  wood,  refembling  Japan  work,  only  more  gay,  and 
decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  gaudy  colours. 

Bantam-work  is  of  lefs  value  among  connoifleurs,  though 
fometimes  preferred  by  the  unfliilful,  to  the  true  Japan 
work.     Formerly   it  was  in  greater   ufc   and  efteem  than 
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at  prefent ;  and  the  imitation  of  it  much  praflifed  hy  mir 
japanners. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Bantam  as  well  as  of  Japan  work ; 
as,  in  the  latter,  fome  are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  black, 
and  others  high,  or  embo.Tcd  ;  fo  in  Bantam-work,  fome 
arc  fiat,  and  others  in-cut,  or  carved  into  the  wood,  as  wc 
find  in  many  large  fcreens ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Japan  artiils  work  chiefly  in  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
the  Bantam  generally  in  colours,  with  a  fmall  fprinkling  of 
gold  here  and  there. 

As  to  the  flat  Bantam-work,  it  is  done  in  colours,  mixed 
with  gum-water,  proper  for  the  thing  defigned  to  be  imi- 
tated.  The  method  of  performing  the  carved  or  in-cut 
kijid  is  thus  defcribed  by  an  ingenious  artill.  The  wood 
is  firfl^  to  be  primed  with  whiting  and  fize,  fo  often  till  the 
primer  lie  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  then  it  is  to  be 
water-plained,  i.  e  rubbed  with  a  fine  wet  cloth,  and,  fome 
time  after,  bruflied  very  fmooth,  the  blacks  laid  on,  varnilhed 
tip  with  a  good  body,  and  polifhed  well,  though  with  a 
gentle  hand.  This  done,  the  defign  is  to  be  traced  out 
with  Vermillion  and  gum-water,  exa&Iy  in  the  manner 
wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  cut  ;  the  figures,  trees,  build- 
ings, &c.  in  their  due  proportions.  Then  the  graver  is  ap- 
plied, with  other  tools  of  proper  ihapes,  differing  according  to 
the workman's  fancy.  With  thefe  he  cuts  deep  or  fliallovr-, 
as  is  found  convenient,  but  never  deeper  than  the  v.hiting 
lies-;  the  wood  being  never  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Lines  or  parts  of  the  black  are  Hill  to  be  left,  for 
the  draperies  and  other  out-lines,  and  for  the  diftinc'tion  of 
one  thing  from  another  ;  the  rule  being  to  cut  where  the 
white  is,  and  leave  the  black  untouched.  The  carving 
being  finiflied,  they  then  ufe  the  pencil,  with  which  the 
colours  are  laid  into  the  cut-work.  After  this,  the  gold  is 
to  be  laid  in  thofe  places  which  the  defign  requires  ;  for 
which  purpofe,  a  ftrong  thick  gum-arabic  water  is  taken, 
and  laid  with  a  pencil  on  the  work  ;  and,  while  this  remain* 
wet,  leaf-gold  is  cut  with  a  fliarp  fmooth-cdged  knife,  in 
little  pieces,  fliaped  to  the  bignefs  and  figure  of  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  laid.  Thefe  being  taken  up  with  a 
little  cotton,  they  dab  them  with  the  fame  clofe  to  the 
gum-water,  which  affords  a  rich  luftre.  The  work  thus 
finiflied,  they  clear  up  the  black  with  oil,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  the  colours.  The  European  workmen,  in  lieu  of 
leaf-gold,  ordinarily  ufe  brafs-duft,  which  is  lefs  bright  and 
beautiful.      Park.  Treat,  of  [apan. 

BANTAYAN,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Eall 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Philippines,  fituate  north- 
eaft  of  Zebu,  near  cape  Burulaque.  It  is  encompaffed  by  four 
or  five  of  a  fmaller  fize  ;  and  the  inhabitants  employ  them- 
felves  in  fifhing  and  making  cotton  hofe. 

BANTEIA,  or  Bantia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  Apulia.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marcellus,  fpeak» 
of  this  place  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  this  general 
againft  Hannibal:  and  Horace  (Od.  iv.  lib.  3.)  calls  the 
defiles  in  its  vicinity  "  faltus  Bantinos." 

BANTELN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principahty  of  Calenberg  j  in 
v.hich  is  a  carpet  manufafture. 

BANTI,  Brigida  Georgi,  laBlogjaphy,  an  opera  finger 
of  the  firft  clafs.  In  1777,  fiie  was  engaged  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  pantheon,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Agujari  ;  a  mca- 
fure  adopted  merely  on  ipeculation,  upon  hearing  from  Parit 
of  the  effetts  of  her  fine  voice  in  that  capital. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gondoliere  at  Venice,  and  for 

fome  time  a  piazza    perfoiTncr   in   that  city.      After  thi» 

exercife   of  her  natural  vocal  powers,   (lie  lung  her  way  to 

Lvons,  where  flie  performed  in  coffcc-houfes  for  fuch  fmall 
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donations  as  arc  ufually  beftowcd  on  itinerant  talents  in  fuch 
places.  Hence,  by  the  power  of  fong,  fhc  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  where  her  voice  was  fo  much  admired,  that,  afcer 
veiy  linle  teaching-  by  fome  of  her  countrymen  whom  flie 
met  with  there,  fhe  was  permitted  to  ling  at  the  concert 
fpiritiicl.  Here  the  applaufe  was  fo  loud,  that  it  foon 
reached  England,  and  inclined  the  proprietors  of  the  pan- 
theon to  engage  her  for  three  fcafons,  at  8go1.  a  year,  upon 
condition  that  lool.  fhould  be  deducted  each  fcafor.  out  of 
her  falary,  for  the  payment  of  an  able  mailer  to  cultivate  her 
voice.  Sacchini  was  the  fiilt  appointed  to  this  office ;  but 
foon  found  her  fo  idle  and  obftinatc,  that  he  quitted  her  as 
an  incurable  patient.  She  was  next  alTigned  to  fignor 
Piozzi,  whofe  patience  was  likewife  exhauiled  before  fhe 
btcame  a  pcrfeft  finger.  In  1779,   '^"^  returned  to  Italy 

as  ignorant  of  mufic  as  when  Iheletttiiat  country;  but  from 
the  accuracy  of  her  ear,  and  power  of  imitation,  {he  fcon 
improved,  more  by  example  than  precept  orllndy;  and  in 
J/Rj,  we  find  in  mufical  records  that  (lie  was  engaged  at 
Florence,  as  firft  woman,  to  fing  with  Marchefi,  then  at  the 
2enith  of  his  powers  and  favour.  The  next  year  flie  fnng  at 
Turin;  then  at  Milan;  and  in  1786,  flie  went  to  Vienna; 
thence  to  Warfaw  in  1787;  and  in  1788,  firll  performed  at 
Naples,  where  the  theatre  is  the  largell  in  Europe,  and 
reckoned  the  poll  of  honour  among  fingers.  And  here  her 
favour  was  fo  great,  that  after  finging  at  Milan  with  Cre- 
fcentini,  and  at  Venice  with  Pacchierotti,  llie  was  recalled 
to  Naples  three  feveral  times  before  the  year  1793,  ^'I'Cn  fhe 
went  to  Spain ;  and  at  Madrid  flie  feems  ftill  to  have  in- 
creafed  in  fame  and  favour.  His  Cathohc  majelly  finding 
that  fhe  had  a  large  family  of  children,  which  was  increafcd 
during  her  refidence  in  Spain,  took  two  off  her  hands,  and 
promifed  to  have  them  educated,  and  to  provide  for  them. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  with  a  perfon  and  voice  fo  entire  and 
ivell  preferved,  but  flie  ufed  to  declare,  that  fhe  had  had 
children  and  mifcarriagcs  to  the  amount  of  eighteen! 

In  1794,  on  quitting  Spain,  ftie  returned  to  England, 
where  fhe  preferved  her  voice,  incrcafed  its  powers,  and  her 
favour  with  the  public,  everj-  feafon,  till  1S02,  when  flie 
again  returned  to  her  own  country  ;  and  in  November  per- 
formed at  Bologna,  in  Anttgona,  an  opera  compofed  by 
Bianchi.  From  Bologna  flie  was  invited  to  Naples  for  the 
fourth  time;  and  from  Naples  was  invited  to  fing  at  Milan, 
during  the  carnival  of  1803. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  admirable  performer, 
without  declaring,  that  we  never  heard  a  voiceof  more  grateful 
tone,  or  more  conftant  in  tune;  or  an  execution  (as  far  as 
fhe  attempted  Ira'uura)  more  neat,  brilliant,  and  articulate. 
The  low  notes  of  her  voice  were  mellifluous,  rich,  and  full 
to  an  uncommon  degree;  and  in  pathetic  airs,  tlie  tones 
through  her  whole  compafs  were  truly  touching. 

Her  knowledge  of  mufic  was  inconfiderable,  and  this  fhc 
always  confeffcd;  that  is,  fhe  could  not  fing  at  fight:  but 
who  is  ever  required  in  public  to  fing  airs  at  fight  ■"  ard 
whether  fhe  was  an  hour  or  a  week  in  ftudying  a  part,  it 
was  the  fame  thing  to  the  audience,  as  fhe  was  always 
perfect  on  the  flage  ;  fo  that  the  inconvenience  was  'all  her 
own. 

It  has  been  faid  that  fhe  wanted  variety  in  her  cmbellifh- 
ments;  but  few  female  fingers  axe  fufficiently  fidlled  in 
the  laws  of  counterpoint  to  invent  graces  themfelves,  that 
fhall  not  break  the  time  or  injure  the  harmony;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  con-pofers  mufl  rejoice  in  fuch  ignoiance,  as 
mcdeftly  delivers  their  melodies  Uiifophlilicated,  difguifed, 
and  changed  by  what  are  vulgarly  termed  graces,  but  w  hich 
perlons  of  true  talle  and  judgment,  with  more  propriety, 
iienoniinatc  ignoiance  and  impertinence. 
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Wc  long  wifhcd  the  Banti's  fhake  a  little  more  open,  but 
even  tiiat  v. ilh  was  gratifii;d  before  hir  departure. 

And  now,  quilting  the  firiger,  we  fliall  pay  our  refpcfls 
to  her  as  an  attrefi;  in  wiiich  faculty  fhe  furpaffcd  in  gr.'.ce, 
dignity,  and  propriety,  all  the  flage  fingers  whom  we  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  feen ;  and  whoever  rccoUefts  her  perform- 
ance in  the  opera  of  Srmiramide,  will  not  difpute  her  tran- 
fcendent  merit  in  that  particular:  ever  attentive  to  the 
perfons  who  addrtifcd  her  in  each  fcene,  whether  good 
or  bad  fingers,  fiiends  or  foes  to  herfelf,  flie  never  feemed 
to  think  tiiem  lefs  worthy'of  her  notice  than  the  ladies  of 
her  acquaintance  in  the  pit  or  the  boxes. 

Her  prrfon  and  figure  were  good,  and  her  countenance, 
though  not  handforae,  was  expreflive,  and  her  features  llrong 
alid  flexible.  Upon  the  wliolc,'  we  know  not  whether 
fhe  gratified  us  nioft  as  a  finger  or  an  aftrefs. 

BANTON,  or  Batan,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller 
Piiiiippine  iilands. 

BANTRY,  a  market  and  poft  town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  fitnatetJ  at  the  bottom  of  the  extenfive  bay 
called  from  it,  on  the  tail  fide.  It  was  formerly  caUed  the 
Old  town,  to  dillinguilli  it  from  a  fettltment  more  to  the 
north,  where  general  Ireton  caufed  a  fortification  to  be 
erefted,  but  when  the  fort  went  to  decay,  it  was  er.tircljr 
forfaken.  Several  years  ago,  Bantry  was  a  thriving  town,  on 
account  of  the  pilchard  fifliery,  feveral  thoufand  pounds  worth 
of  them  having  been  fent  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
much  oil  made  from  them.  In  1748  and  1749,  there  was 
a  great  herring  fiflier}-,  as  appears  from  returns  made  to  the 
Dublin  fociety,  but  the  town  has  fince  fallen  into  decay.  It 
vi'as  however  brouy-ht  into  notice  by  the  French  fleet  going 
there,  and  fortifications  were  ercftcd  there  to  prevent  a 
future  furprile.  Whiddy  ifland,  oppufite  the  tov.n,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertihty  and  beauty;  and  Glangariff,  be- 
tween Banti-y  and  Bear  ifland,  is  a  charming  place,  the  rocks 
of  vvh'.ch  are  covered  with  Arbutus  trees,  and  plants  of 
different  kinds.  Bantry  is  164  Irilh  miles  S.  W.  from 
Dublin.     N.  lat.  51°  39'.   W.  long.  9°  20'. 

Bantry  Bay,  a  large  harbour  in  the  wellern  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  vi-hich.  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  being  twenty-fix  miles,  long,  and  from  three  to  five 
broad.  There  is  in  fome  parts  from  30  to  40  fathom 
water,  and  the  tides  move  very  gently  right  in  and  out 
through  the  whole  bay.  There  are  few  ftrands  round  it, 
the  coatl  being  all  high  and  llupendous  rocks.  In  this  bay, 
near  the  entrance,  there  was  an  engagement  in  A.  D.  J 689, 
between  the  French  fleet  which  brought  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  Britifli  fleet,  of  very  inferior  force,  under 
admiral  Herbert,  when,  after  engaging  fome  hours,  the 
former  got  into  the  bay,  and  the  latter  returned  to  England 
with  very  fmall  lofs.  In  1796,  it  was  fixed  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  French  torce  dcilined  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  fome  fhips  arrived  there  the  22d  of  December,  which 
caufed  a  great  alarm  throughout  the  countrv',  but  general 
Hoche,  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  rell  of  the  fleet, 
not  arriving,  they  failed  the  27th  of  the  fame  month,  with- 
out having  attempted  to  land. 

BANUB,  a  town  of  Egypt,  52  miles  W.N.W.  of  Man- 
fora. 

BANVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  three  leagues  N.N.  W.  of  Caen,  and  2|  E.  o 
Bayeux. 

BANY,  the  name  of  a  river  that  lies  on  the  fouth-wtfl 
coafl    of  Africa.     The  Dead   ifland  is  in   this   river;   and 
the  coalt  runs  here  eaft  and  weft  from  cape  Fermofa. 
BANYAN  Tree,  in  Botany.     See  Ficus. 

BANZA, 
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BANZA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  now  called  St.  Salvador. 

BANZKOW,    a   town    of   Germany,  in   the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  county  of  Schwciin. 

BAOBAB,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an  African 
fruit,  defcribed  by  Profpcr  Alpinus.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
lemon,  but  it  rtftmbles  a  gourd,  and  contains  feveral  black 
feeds,  whofe  extremities  are  a  little  crooked.  Its  fiibf.ance 
alio  much  refembles  that  ol'  the  gourd  ;  and,  when  firil  pulled 
off,  is  moill,  red,  and  of  a  grateful  ac'd  tallc.  The  people 
of  Ethiopia,  where  it  is  plentiful,  are  very  fond  of  it,  in 
the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer;  and  the  richer  fort  add 
fugar  to  it,  to  correct  its  acidity.  It  i.s  a  great  cooler,  and 
very  agreeably  quenches  thiril;  and  has  alfo  fome  medi- 
cinal ule,  as  it  is  good  iii  conijgious  and  peililential  fevers. 
The  people  of  Cairo,  where  the  frefh  fruit  is  not  to  be  had, 
ufe  it's  pulp  dried  and  posvdered;  and  it  is  fo  ufed  at  Se- 
negal in  peililential  fevers,  the  dyfentery,  and  bloody  flux. 
The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  taken  either  in  common  water,  or  in 
an  infufion  of  the  plantain. 

The  baobab  tree,  the  Adanfon'ta  dig'itata  (fee  Adansonia), 
has  been  very  minutely  and  accurately  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Adanfon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  It  is  foimd  at  Senegal  in  Africa;  and  its  bulk  is 
fo  enormous,  that  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  forefl 
than  of  a  fingle  tree.  Its  trunk,  which  feldom  exceeds 
twelve  feet  in  height,  meafures  between  feventy  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumfere^ice,  and  is  crowned  with  a  number  of 
branches,  remarkable  for  their  thicknefs  and  their  length, 
which  is  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet.  They  mollly  fhoot  out  in 
an  horizontal  direftion,  and  give  to  the  trunk  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hemifphere  from  fixty  to  feventy  feet  high, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  an  inch  thick,  of  an  afh-coloured  grey,  greafy  to 
the  touch,  bright,  and  very  fmooth ;  the  outfide  is  covered 
with  avarnifli,  and  the  inhde  is  green  fpeckled  with  red;  the 
wood  is  white  and  foft ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed  at  the 
end,  and  about  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad; 
feven  of  thefe  are  generally  attached  to  one  pedicle.  The 
tree  produces  flowers  much  larger  than  any  hitherto  known ; 
the  calyx  cf  the  flower  confiils  only  of  one  piece,  the  lower 
part  of  which  forms  a  fhart  tube,  which  fp'reads  into  the 
(hape  of  a  faucer,  having  its  edge  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  of  a  triangular  figure.  The  petals  are  five  in  number, 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx.  From-the  fame  centre, 
and  within  the  petal,  rifes  a  cone,  which  fpreads  into  about 
feven  hundred  filaments,  each  having  a  fniall  fubftance  in  form 
of  a  kidney  at  the  end  of  it,  the  convex  part  of  which  opens 
into  two  cells,  which  fhed  a  duft,  confilling  of  fmall  white 
tranfparent  particles.  The  pillil  rifes  from  the  centre  of 
the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  an  ovary,  a  ftylus,  and  feveral 
ftigmata,  in  number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The  ovary  be- 
comes a  very  confiderable  fruit.  The  tree  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Oftober  and  November.  The  bark 
and  leaves  are  dried,  and  powdered  by  the  negroes  of  Se- 
negal, and  ufed  hke  pepper  and  fait.  Mr.  Adanfon  ufed  it 
as  a  prefervative  from  the  epidemic  fever  of  the  country, 
and  foimd  it  of  great  benefit  in  promoting  perfpiration,  and 
attempering  the  exccffive  heat  of  the  blood.  The  woody 
bark  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  itfelf,  fupply  the  negroes 
with  an  excellent  foap,  which  they  prepare  by  drawing  a 
ley  from  the  afhes,  and  boiling  it  with  palm-oil  that  begins 
to  be  rancid.  The  decaying  trunks  are  hollowed  out  into 
burying  places  for  perfons  moll  elleemed  by  the  negroes; 
fuch  as  poets,  mulicians,  and  buffoons;  and  their  bodies 
{hut  up  in  thefe  trunks  become  ptrfedtly  dry,  without  rot- 
ting", and  form  a  kind  of  mummies,  without  the  help  of 
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enihalment.     This  is  the  largeft   tree  in  Abyffinia.     The 
wild  bees  perforate  the  trunk,  whicli  is  foft  and  fpongv,  and 
lodge  their  honey  in  the  holes  made  in  it ;  and  this  honey  is 
preferred  to  any  other  in  AbyfTwia.     It  may  be  pronaga'ted 
by   feeds,   procured   from   the  country  where   it    naturally 
grows.     Thefe  niufl  be  fown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed; and  when  in  about  fix  weeks  the  plants  come  up,  they 
(houldbe  tranfplanted  into  fcparate  pots,  filled  with  liglitfandy 
earth,  a'ul  plunged  into  a  frefli  hot-bed,   (hading  them  till 
tiiey  have   taken   nev/  roet;  after  which  they  ihould  have 
free  air  in  warm  weather,  aiid  be  fpaiingly  watered.     As  ths 
plants  advance  in  growth,  they  mull   be  fhifted  into  larger 
pots,  and  kept  conllantly  plynged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  re- 
main in  the  Hove  with  other  tender  exotic  plants.     In  three 
years,  many  of  them  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  and  put 
out  feveral  lateral  branches,  and  their  Hems  arc  proportion- 
able; but  after  four  or  five  years'  growth,  they  are  almofl  at 
a  (land,  their  annual  (hoots  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three 
inches.     Some  feeds  obtained  from  Mr.  Adanfon   have  fuc- 
ceeded  here,  and  many  of  the  plants  grow  upwards  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high.     NIartyn's  Miller.    The  African  baobab 
has    been    fometimes   confounded  with   the   American  ca- 
labaHi. 

BAOL,  or  Baul,  in  Geography,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Senegal,  about  eighty  leagues  long  and 
twenty-four  wide. 

BAOOM,  or  Apoom,  one  of  the  newly  difcovered 
iOands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  16'' 26'. 
W.long.  iSe*'  17'. 

BAONS,  Les,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  2\  leagues  north  of  Caudcbec. 

BAPAUME,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrict  in  the  department  of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  containing 
about  4500  inhabitants;  three  polls fouth  of  Arras,  and  19^ 
north  ot  Paris. 

BAPHE,  in  the  WrUlngs  of  the  ^Indents,  a  word  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  fine  red  colour,  with  which  they  ufed  to  illumi- 
nate the  capital  letters  in  manuferipts,  at  the  beginning  of 
chapters.  It  is  alio  called,  by  fome,  encaujium  facra ;  and, 
by  others,  coccus  and  cmnabaris.  It  was  a  very  elegant  co- 
lour,, and  is  (aid  to  have  been  prepared  of  the  purple 
colour  taken  from  the  murex,  and  fome  other  ingredients. 
It  was  called  eiicaujlum  from  its  refenibling^  very  much  the 
fine  bright  red  ufed  in  enamels. 

BAPTACA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  America 
in  the  country  of  New  Navarre,  forty-five  miles  E.S.E,  of 
Cafa  Grand. 

BAPT^  in  ytnltqulty,  an  effeminate  voluptuous  kind  of 
pricfts  at  Athens,  belonging  to  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  the 
goddefs  of  wantonnels;  tlius  called,  from  their  Hated  dip- 
pings and  walhings,  by  way  of  puriiication.  It  feems,  they 
were  to  be  made  very  clean  aud  pure,  that  they  might 
wallow  and  defile  thcmfclves  with  the  lefs  referve;  for  their 
rites  were  performed  in  the  night,  and  confilled  chiefly  cf 
lafcivious  dances. 

Eupolis  having  compofed  a  comedy  to  expofe  them,  inti- 
tled  ^a'^-j©-,  they  threw  him  into  the  fea,  to  be  revenged; 
and  the  fame  fate  .is  alfo  faid  to  have  befallen  Cratinus,  an- 
other Athenian  poet,  who  had  written  a  comedy  again ll  the 
baptx,  under  the  fame  title. 

Others  deduce  the  denomination  baptas,  from  the  praSice 
of  dying  and  painting  their  bodies,  efpecially^  their  eye- 
brows, and  oificiating  at  the  fervice  of  their  deity  with 
the  parade  and  demurenefs  of  women.  Juvenal  dcfcribes 
them  in  this  liglit.     Sat.ii.  vcr.  91. 

"  Taha  fecreta  coluerunt  orgia  ta?da 
Cecropiaia  foLti  baptae  lallare  Cotvtto." 
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BAPTES,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  c^ven  by  the 
ancients  to  a  folfilt  fubftance  ufcd  in  medicine;  they  have 
left  us  but  very  fljort  defciiptions  of  it.  Pliny  only 
tells  us  that  it  was  foft  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell.  Hence 
Agricola  judges,  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  bitu- 
mens. 

BAPTISM,  in  Th^ohgy;  formed  from  the  Greek  BxrTt^u,, 
oi  ^xTTTui,  I  dip  or  plunge,  a  rite  or  ceremony  by  which  per- 
fons  are  initiated  into  the  profcHion  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion ;  or,  it  is  the  appointed  mode  by  which  a  perfon 
affumes  the  profefiion  of  Chriftianity,  or  is  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  difciples  of 
Chrift.  It  was  by  this  mode  that  thofe  who  believed  the 
gofpel  were  to  be  feparated  from  unbelievers,  and  joined 
to  the  vifible  Chriftian  church  ;  and  the  rite  accompanying 
it,  or  walhing  with  water,  was  probably  intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  wafhing  away,  or  renouncing  the  impurities  of 
fome  former  ftate,  viz.  the  fins  that  had  been  committed, 
and  the  viciovis  habits  that  had  been  contrafted  :  and  to 
this  purpofe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  profefiion  of  re- 
pentance always  accompanied,  or  was  underftood  to  accom- 
pany, the  profeflian  of  faith  in  Chrift.  That  our  Lord 
inftitutcd  fuch  an  ordinance  as  baptifra,  is  plain  from  the 
commiflion  given  to  the  apoftlcs  after  his  refurreftion,  and 
recorded  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  20.  To  this  rite,  there  is 
alfo  an  allufion  in  Mark,  xvi.  16.  John,  iii.  5.  Afts,  ii.  41. 
viii.  12,  36 — 38.  xxii.  16.  The  defign  of  this  inftitu- 
tion,  which  was  to  exprefs  faith  in  Chrift  on  the  part  of 
thofe  who  are  baptized,  and  to  declare  their  refoliition  of 
openly  profefliiig  his  religion,  and  cultivating  real  and  uni- 
verfal  holmefs,  appears  from  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  i  Peter,  iii.  21. 
Ephef.  v.  26.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  Some  have  inferred  from 
Afts,  ii.  38.  xxii.  16.  Tit.  iii.  4 — 7.  that  God  did  thereby 
give  to  believers  a  token  of  the  forgivenefs  of  their  fins, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  gofpel  covenant  ;  and  they 
have  alleged,  that  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which  baptifm  may  be 
called  a  ftal  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

We  find  no  account  of  baptifm  as  a  diftinA  religious  rite, 
before  the  miffion  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  Chrift.  who  was 
called  the  "  Baptift,"  on  account  of  his  being  commanded 
by  God  to  baptize  with  water  all  who  (hould  hearken  to 
his  invitation  to  repeat.  Walhing,  however,  accompanied 
many  of  the  Jewilh  rites,  and,  indeed,  was  required 
after  contracting  any  kind  of  uncleanncfs.  Alfo,  loon  after 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  cuftom 
of  the  Jews  lolemnly  to  baptize,  as  well  as  to  circumcife,  all 
their  profelytes.  As  their  writers  treat  largely  of  the 
rcfifons  for  this  rite,  and  give  no  iiint  of  its  being  a  novel 
inftitution,  it  is  probable,  that  this  had  always  been  the 
cuftom  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Mofes,  whofe  account  of 
the  right  of  circumcifion,  and  of  the  manner  of  performing 
it,  is  by  no  means  circumftantial.  Or,  baptifin,  after  circum- 
cifing,  might  have  come  into  ufe  gradually  from  the  natural 
propriety  of  the  thing,  and  its  eafy  conformity  to  other 
Jewilh  eufloms.  For  if  no  Jew  could  approach  the  taber- 
nacle, or  temple,  after  the  moll  trifling  uncleannefs,  with- 
out bathing,  much  lefs  would  it  be  thought  proper  to 
admit  a  prolelyte  from  a  ftate  fo  impure  and  unclean  as 
heathenifm  was  conceived  to  be,  without  the  fame  mode  of 
puriliication.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alle<red,  that 
none  ot  the  wafhings  which  were  practifed  among  the  Jews, 
bear  the  leaft  refcmblar.ee  to  Chriftian  baptifm,  except  in 
the  fingle  circnmftance  of  dipping  ;  and  this  circumflance 
is  a  mere  accident,  and  may  as  well  be  taken  from  Pagan 
rituals,  as  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  fo  vague  and  far-fetched,  that  it  deferves, 
in  this  point  of  view,  no  confideration  at  all.     Accordingly, 


It  is  maintained,  there  was  no  baptifin  in  the  world  amoi<g 
any  people  till  John,  and  tiiat  the  purification  of  a  prolelyte 
by  dipping  himfelf,  which  is  called  baptifm,  was  a  late  tra- 
dition, long  after  the  time  of  John.  The  antiquity  of  this 
pradice  of  profelyte-baptifm  among  the  Jews,  has  been  a 
fubieft  of  confiderable  debate.  It  has  been  ftrenuoufly 
maintained  by  Lightfoot  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  &:c.), 
Emlyn  (Previous  Queftion  in  Trafts,  vol.  i.  p.  394.),  Wall 
(Hitiory  of  Infant  Baptifm,  Introd.)  ;  and  contefted  by 
Dr.  Beiifon  (On  St.  Paul's  Epift.  vol.  i.  Difc.  viii.  p.  ii.). 
Gale  (Reflcftions  on  \v"all),  Robinfon  (Hift.  of  Baptifm, 
p.  37.)  &c.  Dr.Benfon  was  at  firft  an  advocate  for  the  Jcwifli 
cuftom  of  initiating  heathen  profelytes  by  baptifm  ;  but 
upon  further  incjuiry  he  relinquiflied  this  opinion  :  alleging 
that  he  had  not  found  any  inftance  of  one  perfon's  wafhing 
another  by  way  of  confecration,  purification,  or  f  :'iftifica- 
tion  ;  except  that  of  Mofes's  wafliing  Aaron  and  his  fons, 
when  he  fet  them  apart  to  the  office  of  priefts,  Lev.  viii.  6. ; 
and  that  he  cannot  find  that  the  Jews  do  at  prefent  prac- 
tile  any  fuch  thing  as  that  gf  baptiziiig  the  profelytes  that 
go  over  to  them,  vliough  they  are  faid  to  make  them  wafii 
themfelves.  He  then  aflis,  where  is  any  intimation  of  fr.ch 
a  practice  among  the  Jews,  before  tVie  coming  of  our  Lord  ? 
If  any  one,  he  fays,  could  produce  any  clear  teftimony  of 
that  kind  from  the  Old  Teilament,  the  Apociypha,  Jofe- 
phus,  or  Philo,  that  would  be  of  great  moment.  He  adds, 
in  former  times,  profelytes  coming  over  from  heathenilm 
to  the  Jewifn  religion,  ufed  to  wadi  themklvcs,  which  is 
a  very  diflerent  thing  from  baptifm,  or  one  perfon's  being 
wafhed  by  another.  The  genuine  Targuirs,  fay  Gill  and 
Gale,  written  about  the  clofe  of  the  firft  ceiitur)',  and  the 
Mifchna,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fccond  century, 
fay  nothing  on  this  fubjeA.  The  Chriftian  writers,  called 
Fathers,  fpeak  of  Jewifli  profelytes,  and  wafliings,  and  puri- 
fications from  ceremonial  uucleannetTes  ;  but  nothing  of 
admitting  profelytes  into  tiie  community  by  baptifm.  The 
baptilm  of  profelytes,  it  is  faid,  came  to  light  through  the 
later  Rabbles,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  fuught  in  the  writings  of 
Maimonides,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eleventh  or  tweltth  cen- 
tury. In  the  Old  Ttftament  there  are  many  precedents 
of  admitting  profelytes  into  the  Jewifii  church,  as  Rahab, 
Ruth,  and  others  ;  but  not  one  word  is  faid  of  their  being 
baptized.  Among  the  laws  of  admillion  given  by  Mofes, 
Exod.  xii.  48,  49,  this  is  not  mentioned.  Dr.  John  Owen 
(Theologoumcna)  confiders  the  opinion,  that  Chriftian 
baptifm  came  from  the  Jews,  as  deflitute  of  all  probability. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wall  has  made  it  highly  probable, 
to  fay  the  leaft,  from  many  teftimonies  of  the  Jewifh  writers, 
who  without  one  diflenting  voice  allow  the  faft,  that  the 
pradlice  of  Jewilh  baptifra  obtained  before  and  at,  as  well 
as  after,  our  Saviour's  time.  There  is  alfo  a  ftrong  intima- 
tion, even  in  the  gofpel  itfelf,  of  fuch  a  known  praftice 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  John  the  Baptill.  John.  i.  25. 
The  teftimonies  of  the  Jewilh  writers  are  of  the  greater 
weight,  becaufe  the  practice,  reported  by  them  to  have 
been  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  did  ftiil  remain  among  them  ;  for 
if  it  had  not  been  of  that  antiquity  to  which  it  pretends, 
viz.  before  the  time  of  Chrift,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
ever  have  become  a  cuftom  among  the  Jews  afterv>ards. 
Would  they  begin  to  profelytc  pcrfons  to  their  religion 
by  baptifm  in  imitation  of  the  difciples  of  Jefus  of  Nazaielii, 
whom  they  held  accurfed  ?  And  yet  if  this  profclyte  baptilm 
were  adopted  by  the  Jews  fince  the  time  of  Chrift,  it  muft 
have  been  a  mere  innovation  in  imitation  of  Chnltians,  which 
is  not  very  likely.  See  on  this  fubjett  Maimon.  in  Mifchn. 
tom.ii.  Ifure  bia.  c.  I.  and  c.  13.  Selden  de  Jure  Natnrali, 
&c.  1.  ji.  c.  2.     Altingius  de  Profel)  tis,  dill".  7.  J  46.     Vi- 
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ti-ing.  Arcliifynagog.  c.  l8.  Curcellosi  Indlt.  1.  r,  c.  2. 
§  7.  Ainfworth  on  Gen.  xxii.  12.  Lightfoot  ad  Matt.  iii.  6. 
The  quelHon  of  the  Pharifees  to  John  the  Baptift,  "Why 
baptizeft  tfiou  :"  evidently  favonrs  the  fuppofition,  that 
fuch  a  cullom  exiftcd  ;  and  our  Saviour's  quellion  to 
Nicodemus,  "  Art  thou  a  niafter,  or  teacher,  in  IfratI,  and 
knoweft  not  theie  thines  i"  is  a  manifeft  allufion  to  the 
cuftom  of  initiating  profclytes  by  watcr-wafliing  or  baptizing, 
who  after  being  lo  \va(hed  or  baptized,  were  eftecmcd  re- 
generated or  born  again  ;  and  therefore  to  a  ruUr  in  IfratI, 
who  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  thefc  things,  our  .Sa- 
viour's difcourfe  ought  not  to  have  appeared  fo  unintelligible. 
Origen,  in  his  Com.  on  Epid.  to  ihc  Romans,  c.  6.  fays, 
that  Chrilt  was  baptized  by  Jolin,  not  with  that  baptifm 
which  is  in  Chrilt,  but  with  that  which  is  in  the  law  ;  im- 
plying, that  under  the  law  there  was  fuch  a  cuflom  of 
baptizing.     See  alfo  Arrian  in  EpiiSet.  1.  ii.   0.9. 

In  the  primitive  times,  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  im- 
merfion,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  oriental  churchc;^  accord- 
ing to  the  original  fignificallon  of  the  word.  However,  it 
is  not  improbable,  tliat  when  great  numbers  were  baptized 
at  the  fame  time,  the  w.^ter  was  applied  by  fprinkling, 
which  was  a  praftice  fufficieiitly  familiar  to  the  Ji  \vs.  The 
practice  of  the  weftern  churches  is,  to  fprinklc  the  water 
on  the  head  or  face  of  the  perfon  to  be  baptized,  except 
in  the  church  of  Milan,  in  wliofc  ntnal,  it  is  ordered,  tlial 
the  head  of  the  infant  be  plunged  three  times  into  the 
water;  the  minilter  at  the  fame  time  pronouncing  the 
words  "  /  baptiv.e  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Huly  Gh'jjl ;^'  importing  that  by  tliis  ceremony  the  per- 
fon baptized  is  received  among  the  profcflbrsof  that  religion, 
which  God,  the  Fat  her  of  all,  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  minif- 
try  of  his  Son,  and  confirmed  by  the  miracles  of  his  Spint. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  baptifmal  form,  above  cited  from 
St.  Matthew,  never  occurs  in  the  fame  words,  either  in  the 
book  of  the  Afts,  or  in  any  of  the  Epiillcs.  But  perfons 
arc  required  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  or  faid  to 
have  been  baptized  into  Chrill  ;  that  is,  they  made  a  pro- 
feffion  of  faith  in  Jefus,  as  the  Chrill,  and  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  him,  by  being  baptized.  Afts,  ii.  38. 
viii.  16.  35.  38.  Rom.  vi.  3.  Gal.  iii.  27.  But  though 
the  form  which  is  in  St.  Matthew  never  appears  ellewhere, 
the  thing  intended  thereby  is  always  implied.  Nor  could 
any  be  broug'it  to  make  a  profelTion  of  faith  in  Jefus,  as 
the  Chrill,  but  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he  had  taught  in 
the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  God  the  father,  and 
had  proved  his  comniiflion  by  miraculous  attellations  which 
could  not  be  denied  nor  gainfaid.  It  is  obferved  that  the 
baptifm  of  Jefus  was,  like  that  of  John,  a  reception  to  his 
inllruftion,  or  information  in  his  dodrine,  or  concerning 
him  ;  as  appears  from  his  own  injcnftion.  Matt,  xviii.  ly, 
20  ;  and  alio  from  that  claufe  which  has  been  confulered  as 
the  form  of  Chriftiau  baptifm  ;  which  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  not  in,  but  (n;)  tinto,  into,  or  upon,  the  narfie  of 
God,  of  Chrift,  and  cf  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vcrfion  which 
fome  have  preferred  is,  "  baptize  upon  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  i.  c.  receive 
them  to  inftrnftion  upon  thefe  fubjcfts  ;  thus  expreffing 
what  were  to  be  the  topics  of  tiieir  information,  and  what 
the   srreat   and  diilintruiihing-   charafter   of   the   inftitutioii. 

re 

On  the  part  of  the  baptizer,  baptifm  was  a  form  of  recep- 
tion to  inflruftion  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  perfons  coming 
to  baptifm,  it  vi'as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the 
pretenfions  of  the  perfon  who  baptized,  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  capacity  and  of  his  authority  to  propofe  himfelt  as  a 
religious  inllruftor,  and  a  defire  of  being  initiated  into  his 
ff.hool,  for   the  purpofe  of  conforming   to  his  dilcipliue. 
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Hence  it  would  follow,  that  "  to  be  baptized  unto,  or  upom 
Chrift,"  was  a  public  folcmn  profciiion  of  faith  in  him. 
However  the  baptifm  of  the  Ethiopian  minifter  by  Philip, 
in  a  fcene  fo  private,  and  before  fo  few,  if  indeed  before  any 
witnefTes,  fccms  to  be  incoiifillcnt  with  the  notion  that  bap- 
tifm was  a  folemn  public  profeffion  of  faith  in  Chrill  ;  and 
the  rtquifition  of  a  previous  verbal  declaration  of  fuch  faith 
totally  overturns  it.  See  Cappe's  Difl'crtation  on  Baptifm, 
in  Crit.  Rem.  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

Baptifm  is  not  to  be  repeated,  fince  it  is  a  right  of  initia- 
tion into  Chrill's  church.  However,  thofe  perfons  might 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jefus,  as  the  Mcfllah  already 
come,  who  had  before  been  baptized  by  John  and  his  dif. 
ciples  into  the  general  expectation  of  u  McCiah  ftiortly  to 
be  revealed.  Compare  Afls,  xix.  5.  Tiie  ChriCians  in 
Abyflinia  repeat  their  baptifm  annually,  on  the  feiival  of 
Epiphany.  The  naming  of  the  ba])tized  perfon  is  by  no 
means  any  part  of  this  inftitution  ;  and  when  it  is  ufcd,  is 
to  be  coulidcrcd  as  an  addrcfs  to  the  perfon,  calling  him  by 
his  name,  rather  than  as  the  manner  of  giving  a  name  to 
him:  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  cullom  of  naming  a 
child  at  baptilm  might  arife  from  the  praflice  of  the  Jew* 
at  their  ciivunicifion.      Luke,  i.  59 — 63.  ii.  21. 

A  triple  immerlioU  was  at  an  early  peiiod  nfed,  and  con- 
tinued fur  a  long  time  :  this  wai.  to  lignify  either  the  three 
days  that  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave,  or  the  three  perfons 
in  the  Trinity.  But  it  was  afterwards  laid  afide,  becaufe 
the  Allans  uled  it  ;  it  was  then  thought  proper  to  plunge 
but  once.  (See  ImmitRsion.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
fprinkling  in  baptilm  was  begun  in  cold  countries.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  about  the  begiimlng  of  the  ninth 
century.  Ac  the  council  of  Celchyth,  in  816,  it  waa  or- 
dered, that  the  pricll  lliould  not  only  fprinkle  the  holy  wa- 
ter  upon  the  head  of  the  infant,  butlikewife  plunge  it  in  the 
bafon.  Some  have  referred  the  introduction  of  fprinkling 
in  the  church  of  Rome  to  a  canon  yf  pope  Stephen  III., 
who,  during  his  relidence  in  France,  in  754,  was  confnlted 
by  fome  monks  of  CrefTy  in  Britanny  w;th  regard  to  feve- 
ral  quellions  ;  one  of  which  is  faid  to  have  given  occafion  to 
the  firll  authentic  law  for  adminillciing  baptilm  by  pouring, 
which  in  time  wa.s  interpreted  to  fignity  fprinkling.  Tlie 
queftion  propofed  was,  whetlier  in  cafe  ui  ncceffitv  occaG- 
oned  by  illncls  of  an  infant,  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  by 
pouring  water  out  of  the  hand  or  a  cup  on  the  iiead  of  the 
infant  ?  To  which  Stephen  replied,  that  if  fuch  a  baptifm 
were  performed  in  fuch  a  cafe  of  ncccflity,  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  it  iliould  be  held  valid.  This,  fays  the 
learned  James  Balnage  (Monum.  vol.i.  prjcf.  c.  v.  ^.4.  de 
Canonc  Stcph.  III.  Papje),  is  accounted  the  firll  law  for 
fprinkling,  but  it  doth  not  forbid  dipping  ;  allowing  it  only 
in  cafe  of  iain.inent  danger.  He  adds,  that  the  authenticity 
of  it  is  denied  by  fome  Catholics  ;  that  many  laws  were 
made  after  this  time  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  to 
compel  dipping,  and  without  any  provilion  for  cales  of  ne- 
cefiily  ;  and  therefore  that  this  law  did  not  alter  the  mode 
of  dipping  in  public  baptifnis,  and  that  it  was  not  till  557 
years  after,  that  the  legiflature,  in  a  council  at  Ravenna, 
in  the  year  13  1 1,  declared  dipping  or  fprinkling  indifferent. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  this  anfwer  of  Stephen  is  the  true 
origi.i  of  private  baptilm  and  of  fprinkling.  The  intro- 
duction of  Iprinkliiig  inllcad  of  dipping,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
into  this  ifland,  is  faid  to  have  been  tffetled  by  fuch  Eng- 
lifh,  or  more  llriclly  fpeaking  Scots  exiles,  as  were  difciples 
of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  during  the  Marian  perfecution  ;  and. 
it  is  added,  that  the  Scots  CalviiiiUs,  who  firll  introduced 
fprinkling  in  ordinary  baptifm  into  the  northern  parts  of  the 
iilaiid,  were  the  importers  of  it  mto  the  fouthcru.     In  the 
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reipn  of  king  Edward,  the  eflabliilicd  cliiirch  prsiiifed  in 
ordinal")'  cales  trine  immerfion  ;  and  pouring  or  fprinitliiig 
was  allowed,  only  in  cafes  of  dangei,  in  private.  It  is  fiirtlur 
ars^ucd  by  thofe  who  mai:^tnin  that  in  the  primitive  church 
there  is  no  mentjon  of  baptizing  by  ponring,  that  the  ad- 
rninillration  of  baptifm  by  fprinkling  was  firft  invented  in 
Africa  in  the  third  century,  in  favour  of  clinics,  or  bed- 
ridden people  ;  but  that  even  African  C.itholics,  the  leaft 
cnhghtentd  and  the  moft  depraved  of  all  Catholics,  derided 
it,  and  reputed  it  no  baptifm.  See  Jo.  Andreoe  Bofii  de 
Clinicis  exercit.  Hill.  Jens,  cited  by  Robinfon  in  his  "  Hif- 
tory  of  Baptifm,"  p.  449.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Englilh 
church  at  Frankfort,  king  Edward's  fervice  book  was  ufed, 
and  baptifm  was  adminillered  by  trine  immerfion.  In  the 
JScots  church  at  Geneva,  the  minifter  was  direftcd  to  take 
water  in  his  hand,  and  lay  it  upon  the  child's  forehead, 
which  was  called  pouring.  Abo-.it  100  years  after,  in  the 
affembly  of  divines.  Dr.  Lightfoot  caufed  dipping  to  be  ex- 
cluded, and  fprinkling  declared  fufficient.  In  the  Eailern 
and  Greek  churches,  dipping  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inva- 
riable mode  of  adminiftering  baptifm  from  the  firft  intro- 
duAion  of  it  to  this  day.  See  Dr.  King's  Rites  of  the 
Greek  church. 

There  are  many  ceremonies  delivered  by  ecclefia- 
ftical  writers,  as  ufed  in  baptifm,  which  were  introduced 
after  the  acre  of  [uilin  Martvr,  bat  which  ail:  now  difufed  ; 
as  the  giving;  milk- and  honcv  to  the  baptized,  in  the  Eaft  ; 
•wine  and  milk  in  the  Weft,  &c.  They  alfo  added  uiiftion 
and  the  impofition  of  hands.  TertulHan  is  the  firft  who 
mentions  the  figning  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  but  only  as 
tifed  in  private,  and  not  in  pubhc  worfhip  ;  and  he  particu- 
larly defcribes  the  cuftom  of  baptizing  without  mentioning 
it.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  baptifm 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  ;  at  which 
time  great  virtue  was  afcribed  to  it.  Ladantius,  who  lived 
•in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  fays  (Inft.  1.  iv. 
c.  27.  p.  439.),  the  devil  cannot  approach  thofe  who  have 
the  heavenly  mark  of  the  crofs  upon  them,  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortrefs  to  defend  them  ;  but  he  does  not  fay  it  was  ufed 
in  baptifm.  After  the  council  of  Nice,  Chriftians  added 
to  baptifm  the  ceremonies  of  exorcilm  ar.d  adjurations,  to 
■make  evil  fpirits  depart  from  the  perfons  to  be  baptized. 
They  made  feveral  fignings  with  the  crofs,  they  iifed  to  light 
candles,  thev  gave  fait  to  the  baptized  perfon  to  tafte,  and 
the  prieft  touched  his  mouth  and  cars  with  fpittle,  and 
alfo  blew  and  fpat  upon  his  face.  At  that  time  alio  bap- 
tized perfons  wore  white  garments  till  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing. They  had  alfo  various  other  ceremonies  ;  fome  of 
which  are  now  abolilhed,  though  others  of  them  remain  in 
the  church  of  Rome  to  this  day. 

The  Qiiakcrs  (fee  Quakers)  affert,  that  water  baptifm 
was  never  intended  to  continue  in  the  church  of  Chrilt  any 
longer  than  while  Jewith  prejudices  made  fuch  an  external 
ceremony  neceffary  ;  v.hich  they  argue  from  that  paffage, 
in  which  one  baptifm  is  fpoken  of  as  neceffary  to  Chriftians  ; 
Ephcf.  iv.  5.  which,  as  they  fay,  muft  be  a  baptifm  of  the 
fpirit.  But  from  comparing  the  texts  that  relate  to  this 
inftitution,  which  have  been  already  cited,  it  will  plainly 
appear  that  water  baptifm.  was  inftituted  by  Chrift  in  more 
general  terms  than  will  agree  with  this  explication.  That 
it  was  adnt'niftcred  to  all  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  Jews,  appears  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  com- 
pr^rcd  with  Acts,  x.  47  ;  and  that  the  baptifm  of  the  fpirit 
did  not  fuperfede  water  baptifm,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  Peter  and  of  thofe  that  were  with  him  ;  fo 
that  the  one  baptifm  fpoken  of  fecms  to  have  been  that 
of  water;    the  communication   of  the   Holy   Spirit  being 


only  called  baptifm  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  As  for  any  objec- 
tion which  could  be  drawn  from  i  Cor.  i.  17.  it  is  fufficiently 
anfvvered  by  the  preceding  verfes,  and  all  the  numerous 
texts,  in  which,  in  epiftles  written  long  after  this,  the 
apoftle  fpeaks  of  all  Chriftians  as  baptized  ;  and  argues 
from  the  obligation  of  baptifm,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we 
can  never  imagine  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  appre- 
hended it  to  have  been  the  will  of  Gcd  that  it  ihould 
be  difcontinued  in  the  church.  Compare  Rom.  vi.  3,  &c. 
Col.  ii.   12.      Gal.  iii.  27. 

Baptifm  was  alfo  wholly  rejected  by  the  Valentinians, 
Manichees,  Pauliciar.s,  and  many  other  fe£ts. 

Several  of  the  Socinians  have  maintained,  that  baptifm 
was  only  to  be  iifed  by  thofe  who  are  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  from  a  different  proftffiou  ;  and  that  though  the 
children  of  fuch  profclytes  were  to  be  baptized  with  their 
parents,  all  who  dcfcended  from  them  were  to  be  confidtred 
as  baptized  in  them  ;  and  tliey  urge  the  praftice  of  profclyte 
baptifm  among  the  Jev>'s  in  fnpport  of  this  opinion.  (See 
Emlyn's  Previous  Quellion,  ubi  fupra).  However,  it  has 
been  alleged  in  reply,  that  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  of 
profclyte  baptifm  among  the  Jews  has  been  doubted,  and 
evcir  difaliowed  by  many  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted,  all  the  rules 
and  circumftances  relating  to  it  might  not  be  known  even  to 
the  apoftlcs  themfclves  ;  and  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome 
of  the  rules  of  profclyte  baptifm  did  not  prevail  among 
them  fo  early,  particularly  that  which  fuppofed  that  all  na- 
tural relations  were  arnuUrd  by  it.'  Befides,  although  it  be 
acknowledged  that  no  inftance  occurs  in  the  earlicil  primi- 
tive antiquity,  in  which  the  baptilm  of  any  child  of  Chrif- 
tian  parents,  v.diether  infant  or  adult,  is  exprcfsly  mentioned  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  Chriftians  in  general  have  always  been 
fpoken  of  by  the  moft  ancient  fathers  as  baptized  perfons  ; 
and  the  apoiflcs,  when  writing  to  Chriftian  churches  planted 
many  years  before  the  date  of  their  refpeftivc  epiftles,  argue 
with  the  members  oi  them  from  the  obligation  which  their 
baptifm  brought  upon  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  baptized  in  their  own 
perfons ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  primitive  antiquity  reaches,  no  unbaptized  perfon  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  fupper,  which,  neverthelefs,  was  an  ordi- 
nance none  will  deny  that  the  delcendants  of  Chriftians  par- 
ticipated. It  is  added,  that  on  this  fuppofition,  genealogies 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  religion,  contrary  to  what  St. 
Paul  intimates  ;  nor  can  it  be  reafonably  thought  that  our 
right  to  Cliriilian  communion  (lionld  reft  on  a  facf,  the  evi- 
dence  of  which  might  fometimes  be  fo  obfcure,  as  the  baptifm 
of  fome  remote  anceftor.  See  Gale's  Serm.  vol.  ii.  N°  9. 
Benfon  on  2  Tim.  p.  134 — 136.  Whift.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  367, 

Theological  authors  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  baptifm  : 
I.  Water  baptifm,  which  is  that  above-mentioned.  2.  B;ip- 
tifm  of  fire,  which  is  the  perfect  love  of  God,  joined  with 
an  earneft  defire  to  be  baptized  ;  called  alfo  the  baptifm  of 
the  Holy  Ghnjl :  on  occafion  this  may  fupply  the  place  of 
water  baptifm.  3.  Baptifm  of  blood,  which  is  the  martyr- 
dom of  a  catechumen. 

Baptifm,  in  the  primitive  times,  was  only  admiuiftered  at 
Eafter  and  Whitfuntide,  except  in  cafes  of  necefTity. 
Adult  perfons  were  prepared  for  baptifm  by  abftinence, 
prayer,  and  other  p'ous  exercifes.  It  was  to  anfwer  for 
them,  fays  Moflieim  (Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  ll\.\  that  fpon- 
fors,  or  godfathers,  were  firft  inftituted  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tniy,  though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  alfo  in  the  bap- 
tifm of  infants.  This,  accord'iig  to  M.  Daillc,  was  not 
done  till  the  fourth  centuiy.  Wall  (Hiil.  Inf.  Bapt.  vol.  i. 
p.  49-)  refers  the  origin  of  fponfois,  or  godfathers,  on  the 
'  authority 
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tutlionty  of  Tortulllan,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fecond 
century  ;  who  were  ufed  in  the  haptifm  of  infants  that 
could  not  anfwer  for  themftlves.  (Sec  Godfathers.)  The 
catechumens  were  not  forward  in  coming  to  baptifm  :  St. 
Ambrofe  was  not  baptized  before  he  was  elefled  bifliop  of 
Milan  ;  and  fome  of  the  fathers  not  till  the  time  of  their 
death.  Some  deferred  it  out  of  a  tender  confjienqe  ;  and 
others  out  of  too  much  attachment  to  the  world  ;  it  bcino- 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  primitive  times,  that  baptifm, 
whenever  conferred,  waihed  away  all  antecedent  ftains  and 
fins.  Accordingly  they  deferred  this  fanclifying  rite  as 
long  as  pofiible,  even  till  they  apprehended  they  were  at 
the  point  of  death.  Cafes  of  this  kind  occur  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  third  century.  Conftantine  the  Great  was  not 
baptiicd  till  he  was  at  the  lad  gafp,  and  in  this  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  fon  Conftantius ;  and  two  of  hii  other  fons, 
Conftantine  and  Conitans,  were  killed  before  they  were  bap- 
tizcd.  Divers  of  the  fathers  rallied  this  fupeillitious  deli- 
cacy to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  introduced  a  different  ex- 
treme  ;  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  fome  people  canying  them  to 
baptize  even  the  dead,  by  proxy.  Epiphanius,  Chryfollom, 
and  Theodoret,  obferve,  that  this  cullom  prevailed  in  fome 
places  in  their  time.  See  Bafnage  Hill,  dcs  Egliies  Refor- 
mees,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

The  opinion  of  the  necefSty  of  baptifm  in  order  to 
falvation,  is  grounded  on  thefe  two  fayings  of  our  Saviour  : 
♦'  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  (hall  be  faved  ;"  and, 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  fpirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark  xvi.  16. 
John  iii.  5.  In  the  age  immediately  following  that  of  the 
apoftles,  we  find  that  baptifm  and  regeneration  were  ufed  as 
fynonymous  terms  ;  and  whereas,  originally,  the  pardon  of 
fin  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  confeqncnce  of  that  reformation 
of  life  which  was  only  promiled  at  baptifm,  it  was  now  ima- 
gined that  there  was  fomething  in  the  rite  itfelf,  to  which 
that  grace  was  annexed  ;  and  in  general  it  feems  to  have 
been  imagined  that  this  faniflifying  virtue  was  in  the  water, 
and  in  no  other  part  of  the  ordinance  as  adminilleied  by  the 
prieft.  TertulUan  fays,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  always 
given  in  baptifm  ;  and  he  fays,  that  the  fpirit  of  God  de- 
fcends  upon  the  water  of  baptifm  like  a  dove.  Chryfoilom 
afferts,  that  the  water  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was  before,  and 
is  not  fit  for  drinking,  but  is  proper  for  fandlifying  ;  and 
that  the  Chriftian  baptifm  is  fuperior  to  that  of  John,  as 
his  was  the  baptifm  of  repentance,  but  had  not  the  power 
of  forgiving  fin.  Audin  fays,  that  it  touches  the  body,  and 
purifies  the  heart.  Bafnage  (ubi  fupra),  p.  138.  And  it 
appears  bv  a  paffage  in  Auftin,  that  the  African  Chriftians 
ufually  called  haptifm  /ahation,  and  the  eucharift  /ife,  pre- 
ferring the  former  to  the  latter.  WicklifF  thought  baptifm 
to  be  neceflary  to  falvation.  "  The  prieft,"  he  fays,  "  in 
baptifm  adminifters  only  the  token  or  fign,  but  God,  who 
is  the  prieft  and  bifhop  of  our  fouls,  adminifters  the  fpiritual 
grace."  Gilpin's  Life  of  Wickl.  p.  64.  It  is  alfo  the  lan- 
guage of  the  public  forms  of  the  church  of  England,  that 
baptifm  is  ncceftary  to  falvation,  and  that  by  baptifm  an 
infant  is  regenerated,  becomes  a  child  of  God  by  adoption, 
and  is  incorporated  into  God's  holy  church.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  doftrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  for,  in 
their  confcffion  of  faith,  baptifm  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  or  fcal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  perfons  ingrafting  into  Chrift, 
of  regeneration,  of  remiflion  of  fins,  &c.  As  to  the  ne- 
ceffitv  o*^  baptifm,  we  may  obferve,  however,  that,  though 
fome  feem  to  have  laid  too  great  ftrefs  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
indifpenfahly  neceflary  in  order  to  falvation  ;  it  niuft  be  al- 
lowed, th:it  for  any  pcrfon  to  omit  baptifm,  when  he  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  an  inilitution  of  Chrift,  and  that  it  is  the 
Vol.  III. 
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will  of  Chrift  that  he  (hould  fubmit  to  it,  is  an  aft  of  difobe.'  ■ 
dience  to  his  authority,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  true  faith.- 
Mr.  Dodwell  maintains  that  the  ordmance  of  baptifm,  if 
adminiftertd  by  perfons  duly  ordained,  conveys  an  immor- 
talifing  fpirit ;  whereas  perfons  dying  unbaptifed  are  not 
immortal.  Mr.  Hallet  alfo  (Notes  on  Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  299 
— 3  1 1.),  though  he  does  not  affert  it  in  exprefs  terms,  feem« 
to  intimate  fomething  ver)'  hke  it,  when  he  fays,  that  cir- 
cumcifion  was  that  which  gave  the  infant  a  right  to  im- 
mortality ;  and  that  baptifm  in  this  refpect  comes  in  the 
room  of  circumcifion  ;  and  yet  that  no  infants  are  mifcra- 
ble  in  a  fu'ure  ftate. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  commlfTion  to  baptize 
was  addreffed  by  Jefus  only  to  the  apoftles  ;  and  hence 
they  argue  that  none  but  apoftles  and  apoftolical  men, 
their  fucceflors,  have  any  right  to  adminifter  baptifm.  But 
it  has  been  alked  by  others,  is  it  a  true  fact  that  during 
the  lives  of  the  apoftles,  none  but  they  baptized  ?     Philip 

the  deacon   baptized   the   Samaritans  (Acts  xviii.  j 14)  • 

there  was  no  apoftle  at  Damafcus  when  Paul  was  baptized, 
but  he  was  baptized  by  a  certain  difciple  named  Ananias. 
Afts  ix.  18.  Rom.  vi.  4.  See  alfo  Ads  xviii.  2,  &c.  Aft* 
X.  5 — 23.  It  is  alfo  inquired  further  by  perfons  of  thit 
latter  clafs,  who  are  the  fucceflors  of  the  apoftles  ?  and 
whctlier  or  not  Jefus  inftituted  a  priefthood  or  any  order  of 
men  to  fucceed  the  apoftles  ?  It  is,  however,  a  fad  which 
cannot  be  contefted,  that  in  the  eariieft  age  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  bifhop  only,  or  the  priefts  by  his  permilfion, 
adminiftered  baptifm  ;  as,  with  his  leave,  they  alfo  performed 
any  other  of  his  funftions  :  but  it  appears  from  Tertullian, 
that  in  his  tim.e  laymen  had  in  fome  cafes'  the  power  of 
baptizing.  This  baptifm,  neverthelefs,  feemcd  to  have  re- 
quired the  confirmation  of  the  biftiop,  and  would  not  be 
allowed  but  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  as  at  the  approach  of 
death,  S;c.  At  a  fynod  at  Elvira,  in  306,  it  was  allowed, 
that  a  layman,  provided  he  had  not  been  married  a  fecond 
time,  might  baptize  catechumens  in  cafe  of  neceflity  ;  but 
it  was  ordered,  that  if  they  furvived  they  fliould  be  brought 
to  the  biftiop  for  the  impofition  of  hands.  Afterwards, 
when  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  much  enlarged,  the 
bufinefs  of  baptifm  was  left  almoft  entirely  to  the  priefts, 
or  the  country  bifhops  ;  and  the  birtiops  of  great  fees  only 
confirmed  afterwards.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  decent  and 
proper,  that  baptifm  fliould  be  adminiftered  only  by  the 
teachers  and  miniftcrs  of  the  church,  where  their  afliftance 
can  be  had  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  appears  that  thefe  were  the 
perfons  by  whom  it  was  adminiftered  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  but  becaufe,  ctteris  paribus,  they  muft  be  moft  capa- 
ble  of  judging  who  are  the  fit  fubjefts  of  it. 

Great  doubts  were  raifed  in  early  times  about  the  validitT- 
of  baptifm  as  adminiftered  by  heretics.  Tertullian,  before 
he  became  a  Montanift,  wrote  a  treatife  to  prove  that  here- 
tics, not  having  the  fame  God  or  the  fame  Chrift  with  the 
orthodox,  their  baptifm  was  not  vahd.  Cyprian  called  a 
fynod  at  Carthage,  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  no 
baptifm  was  vahd  out  of  the  CathoUc  church,  and  therefore, 
that  thofe  who  had  been  heretics  fliould  be  re-baptized. 
But  Stephen,  the  biftiop  of  Rome,  did  not  approve  of 
this  decifion  ;  and  by  degrees  his  opinion,  which  continued 
to  be  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  became  every  where 
prevalent.  Indeed,  when  fo  much  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  bap- 
tifm itfelf,  it  would  have  introduced  endlefs  anxiety,  if 
much  doubt  had  remained  about  the  power  of  adminiftering 
it.  For  a  further  account  of  the  fubjeds  and  mode  of 
baptifm,  fee  Baptists,  and  P*dobaptists  ;  fee  alfo  Ana- 
baptists. 

Baptism  of  the  Dead,   a  cuftom  which  anciently  pre. 
4F  railed 
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vailed  among  fome  people  in  Africa.  The  tliird  council 
pf  Carthage  fpcaks  of  it  as  a  thing  that  i^'-oraiit  ClirilUsiw 
were  fond  of.  Gregory  Nazianzer.  alio  takes  notice  ot  i]ii 
fame  fiiperllitimis  opinion  prevailing  among  ionic  wlio  delay- 
ed to  be  baptized.  In  his  addvefs  to  this  kind  of  men,  he 
alks,  whether  they  llaid  to  be  baptized  after  deatli  ?  Phi- 
laltrin?  a!fo  notes  it  as  the  general  error  of  tiie  MontaniiU 
or  Cataphrygiaiis,  that  they  baptized   men  after  death. 

The  pra;lice  feems  to  be  grounded  on  a  vain  opinion, 
that  when  men  had  negleftcd  to  receive  baptifm  in  their 
Hfe-time,  fome  conipenfaiion  might  be  made  for  this  default 
by  receiving  it  after  death. 

Dap  risM  sf  t/ji:  Di\id  was  alfo  a  fort  of  vicarious  baptifm 
formerly  in  ufe,  where  a  perfon  dying  without  baptifm, 
another  was  baptized  in  his  Head  ;  a  pradlice  founded  on 
I  Cor.  XV.  29.  concerning  the  fcafe  of  which  paffage  ciitics 
have  been  much  divided.  Several  Catholics  und^rlland  it 
of  the  baptifm  of  tears,  penance,  and  prayers,  which  the 
living  undergo  for  the  dead,  and  allege  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
belief  of  purgatory  in  the  apollles'  days.  See  Hcinlius's 
Exerc.  ad  Nov.  Te!l.  hb.  vii.  cap,  13. 

Michaelis  underflands,  with  Grotins  and  Simon,  by  B^-t- 
tiTiiQi;  i/T!j)  vixf  j,7,  or  baptifm  for  the  dead,  a  vicarious  bap- 
tifm for  the  dead.  Whether  this  vicarious  baptifm  was 
praftifed  in  the  firll  century,  and  meant  by  the  apolUe,  it  is 
difficult  at  prefcnt  to  determine  ;  and  Dr.  Teller,  one  of 
the  moft  fenfible  expolkors  of  the  New  Tellament,  candidly 
ConfefTcs,  that  ho  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  paffiige.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  custom  was 
not  unknown  in  the  fourth  century,  as  appears  from  Chry. 
follom's  40th  homily  to  the  f:rlt  epiille  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
and  in  the  fame  century  it  was  not  unufual  to  defer  baptil[n 
till  the  approach  of  death,  and  if  the  patient  died  fudienly, 
to  baptize  even  the  dectafcd.  Michaelis's  Iiitrod.  by 
Mardi,  vol,  i.  p.  359. 

Others  have  fnppofed  that  the  fuperftilious  cuftom 
of  baptizing  a  living  perfon  as  the  nprefentative  of  one 
who  had  died  uabaptized,  is  more  likely  to  have  arifen 
from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  this  palTage  than  to 
have  been  fo  early  prevalent.  Some  conceive  that  ^ly-fut 
is  here  put  for  vexsa,  and  refers  to  thofe  who  were  bap- 
tized into  the  religion  of  Jefas,  who  on  the  iiypothtlis 
of  the  adverfaries  againll  whom  the  apoftle  reafons,  is  JJill 
(lead.  Sir  Richard  EUys,  in  his  "  Fortuita  Sacra,"  p.  137. 
interprets  thele  words  in  the  following  manner  :  "  -what 
Jhould  ihey  do  ivho  an  baptized,  i.i  token  pf  their  embracing 
the  Chrillian  faith,  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  who  are  jull 
fallen  in  the  caufe  of  Chrill,  but  are  yet  fupported  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  converts,  who  immediately  offer  themfelves 
to  fill  up  their  place,  as  ranks  of  foldiers  that  advance  to 
the  combat  in  the  room  of  their  companions,  who  have  jull 
been  ilain  in  their  light".  Doddr.  in  loc.  Wakefi'.ld  (Tranf- 
lation,  vol.  ii.  p.  S9. )  renders  the  words  :  "  Belides,  what 
advantage  above  the  other  dead  will  they  have,  who  are  fub- 
mitting  conftantly  to  baptifm  ?  Why  indeed  are  they  thus 
baptized,  if  the  dead  will  certainly  live  no  more  ?  Why 
fliould  we  too  expofe  ourfclves  to  the  danger  of  it  every 
hour  ?"  The  apollle,  fays  this  critic,  here  begins  a  new 
argument  of  the  refurredlion,  grounded  on  the  praflice  of 
the  apoitles  themfelves,  who  had  been  eye-witnefl'cs  of  their 
mailer's  revival.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to  obfcure 
this  paffage,  he  adds,  was  the  fecond  vTCf  Tm  >iy.^m,  a  claufe 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Coptic  and  Eihiopic  verfions. 
For  this  fenfe  of  baptifm,  the  reader  may  confult  Matt.  xx. 
22.  Luke  xii.  50.  Eufeb.  Eccl.  Hill.  vi.  4.  fin. ;  and  for  an 
illaflratioa  of  the  argument,   Rev.  xx.  4. 

fiArrisM,  Lay,  fecms  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  rubric 


of  tlie  Englifh  liturgy,  till  the  time  of  king  James  I.  though 
there  werj  great  dfputts  among  the  bilhops  at  the  H.imp- 
ton-court  conference  in  1603,  whether  the  words  of  the 
liturgy  imported  fuch  allowance  or  not.  The  bifhop  of 
^Vorcelhr  allowed  them  to  be  doubtful  ;  but  that  the  con- 
trary praClice  of  the  church,  which  cenfured  women  for 
conferring  baptifm,  flicwed,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
book  did  not  intend  them  as  a  permiffion  :  they  had  indeed 
propounded  them  ambiguonfly,  bccaufe  otherwilc,  perliaps, 
the  book  would  not  have  paffed  the  parliament.  The  arcli- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  infilled,  that  the  adminillration  of 
private  bjptifm  by  women  and  laymen  was  not  allowed  iiv 
the  pradice  of  the  chinch,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cenfured 
by  the  billiops  in  their  vilitations.  He  even  added,  that 
the  words  of  the  liturgy  do  not  infer  any  fueh  meaning.  To 
which  king  James  excepted  ;  urging  and  prelTing  the  words 
of  the  book,  that  they  could  iiv/t  but  intend  a  permiflio:i 
of  women  and  private  perfons  to  baptize.  Till  this  time 
it  had  been  cullomary  for  bilhops  to  licenfe  midwives  to 
their  office,  and  to  allow  their  right  to  baptize  in  cafes  of 
ncceffity,  under  an  oath  which  was  prefcribed  to  them. 

At  prefcnt,  the  Englilh  divines  condemn  it  as  invalid  ; 
and  Buriiirt,  bilhop  of  Sarum,  was  fevcrely  handled  by 
fome  of  them,  for  affcrting  that  faith  in  the  Trinity  give» 
every  man  a  right  to  baptize.  Colliub's  Dilc.  on  Free- 
Think,  p.  73. 

Baptism,   Clinic.     See  CtiNic. 

Baptism  is  alfo  applied  abufively  to  certain  ceremonies 
ufed  in  giving  names  to  many  inanimate  things. 

Baptism,  in  Sea  Liingtia^e,  is  a  ceremony  in  long  voy- 
ages aboard  merchant-lhips  ;  pradlifed  both  on  perfons  and 
vcflels  which  pal's  the  tropic,  or  equinodial  line,  fur  the 
firil  time. 

That  of  vefTcls  is  fimple,  and  confills  only  in  tl'.e  wafliing 
them  throughout  with  fea-water  ;  that  of  palTengcrs  is  lu- 
dicrous :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  done  without 
making  the  crew  drunk  ;  the  fcamen,  on  chriftening  the 
fhip,  pretending  to  a  right  of  cutting  off  the  beak-head^ 
unltfs  redeemrd  by  the  ma.ler  or  captain. 

Baptism  of  Bells.     See  Bell. 

BAPTISMAL  Font.     See  Baptistery. 

Baptismal  Prcfenis  are  in  ufe  in  Germany,  made  hj 
the  fponfors  to  the  infant,  conlifting  of  money,  plate,  or 
even  fometimes  fiefs  of  lands  ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
.country,  are  to  be  kept  for  the  child  tdl  of  age,  the  parents 
having  only  the  trull,  not  the  right  of  difpoling  of  them. 

An  anonymous  author  has  pubhihed  a  difcourfe  exprefs 
on  this  occallon,  intitled,  "  IJe  Pecunia  Luilrica." 

Baptismal  Voiv,  or  Covenant,  a  profcffion  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Chrill,  which  perfons,  ia  the  ancient  church, 
made  before  baptifm. 

It  was  made  by  turning  to  the  Eaft,  but  for  what  myf- 
tical  reafons  is  nut  well  agreed. 

BAPTIST,  John,  Monhoyer,  in  Biography,  an  eml- 
nent  painter  of  flowers  and  frait,  was  born  at  Lifle  in 
1635,  and  educated  at  Antwerp.  The  compolition  and 
colouring  of  this  mafter  are  in  a  bolder  ft  vie  than  thofe  of 
Van  Huyfum,  but  his  pictures  are  not  fo  exquifitcly  finilhtd. 
The  difpolition  of  his  objects  is  fo  elegant  and  beautiful 
as  to  form  a  tell  by  which  his  compofitions  may  be  dillin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  of  other  mailers.  He  was  invited  to 
England  by  the  duke  of  Montagu,  and  employed  in  con. 
jundtion  with  La  Folfe  and  Roulfeau,  to  embellilh  Monta- 
gue houfe,  which  is  now  the  Brilifh  Mufeum,  and  in  which 
are  prcfcrved  fome  of  the  fineil  performances  of  Baptill.  A 
very  celebrated  work  of  this  artill  is  a  looking-glafs  pre- 
fervcd  in  the  royal  palace  at  Kenfington,  decorated  with  a 
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parland  of  flowers,  for  queen  Mary  II.  wlio  fat  by  liim  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  time  whilft  he  was  empioyed  in  paint- 
ing it.  He  died  in  1699.  His  fon  Anthony  Baptifl  was  aUb 
a  painter  of  flowers  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  liis  father. 
Pilk.ington. 

Baptist,  John,  Caspars,  a  painter  of  liiftory  ard 
portrait,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Tho- 
mas Willcborts  Bofchaert.  During  the  civil  wars  he  came 
over  to  England  ;  and  after  the  reftoration  was  emploved  by 
fir  Peter  Lely,  to  paint  the  poilures  and  draperies  of  his 
portraits,  and  diftinguiiTied  by  the  name  of  Ltly's  Baptift. 
He  made  defigns  for  tapeftry,  whicli  were  accounted  good, 
and  his  drawing  was  generally  corrcA.  In  the  hall  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  hofpital  there  is  a  portrait  of  king  Charles 
II.  painted  by  this  mafter.     He  died  in  1691.     Pilkington. 

BAPTISTERY,  in  Ecchfnflknl  Il^rllers,  a  place  or 
edilice  where  water  is  preferved  for  perfons  to  be  baptieed 
in.  Anciently,  in  the  churches  which  baptized  by  immcr- 
fion,  the  baptiftcr)-  was  a  kind  of  pond  wliere  the  catechu- 
mens were  plnnged  ;  though  in  many  places  the  next  river 
fervcd  for  a  baptiftery,  which  was  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Jufiin  Martyr  and  of  Tertullian. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  ther  began  to 
build  baptifteries  ;  but  there  were  none  that  adioined  to 
churches  till  the  year  496,  and  then  they  flood  without  the 
church,  and  of  this  kind  the  firft  was  prepared  for  the  bap- 
tifm  of  Clovis  king  of  France,  who,  with  his  filler  Audo- 
fitdis,  was  dipped  three  tim.es  by  immerfion.  But  there 
were  none  within  the  churches  till  the  fixth  century-;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  there  were  many  churches  in 
cue  city,  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  there  was  but  one  bap- 
tiftery. This  Cmple  circumllance  became  in  time  a  title  to 
dominion  ;  and  the  congregation  nearefl  the  baptiftery,  and 
to  whom  in  forr.e  places  it  belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was 
lent  to  the  other  churches,  pretended  that  all  the  others 
ought  to  confider  themfelves  as  dependent  upon  them. 
When  the  faftiion  of  dedication  was  introduced,  the  church 
that  owned  the  baptiftery  was  generally  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptift,  and  affumed  the  title  of  St.  John  infonte, 
or  St.  John  nd  f'^ntfs,  that  is,  the  church  near  or  at  the 
baptiftei-y.  The  noble  and  fplendid  cities  of  Florence,  Pifa, 
Bologna,  Parma,  Milan,  and  many  others  in  Italy,  had 
but  one  baptiftery  in  each  ;  and  thefe  baptifmal  churches 
were  ufually  built  near  rivers  and  waters,  as  was  the  cafe 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  of  Mdan,  Naples,  Ravenna,  Verona, 
and  many  more.  In  later  times,  the  biftiop  of  the  baptifmal 
church,  having  obtained -fecular  power,  granted  licences  for 
other  churches  to  erect  baptifteries ;  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  maintain  his  own  dominion  over  the  people. 

By  a  baptiftery,  which  muft  not  be  confounded  with  a 
modern  font,  is  to  be  underftood  an  oftagon  building,  with 
a  cupola  roof,  refembling  the  dome  of  a  cathedral,  adja- 
cent to  a  church,  but  forming  no  part  of  it.  llie  whole 
middle  part  of  this  edifice  was  one  large  hall  capable  of  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  people  ;  the  fides  were  parted 
off,  and  divided  into  rooms  ;  and  in  fome,  roomi  were  added 
on  the  outfide  in  the  fafhion  of  cloifters.  In  the  middle  of 
the  great  hall  was  an  octagon  bath,  which,  ftriit'tly  fpeaking, 
was  the  baptiftery,  and  from  which  the  whole  building  de- 
rived its  appellation.  Some  of  thefe  were  eredled  over  na- 
tural rivulets ;  others  were  fupplied  by  pipes,  and  the  water 
was  conveyed  into  one  or  more  of  the  fidc-rooms.  Some 
of  the  furrounding  rooms  were  veilries,  others  fchool-rooms, 
both  for  tranfafting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
inftruftion  of  youth.  They  were  large  and  capacious  ;  for 
as  baptifm  was  adminiftered  only  twice  a  year,  the  candi- 
dates were  numerous,  and  the   fpcclators  more  numerous 
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than  they.  In  procefs  of  time  there  were  baptifteries  at 
moft  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome,  as  at  thofe  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Pancias,  and  others. 
The  moft  ancient  is  that  at  St.  John  Latcrar.  Bapti'Ieiiei 
were  alfo  erected  fcparatc  from  the  churches  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy,  as  Florence,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Pifa, 
Parma,  and  the  reft.  The  baptifter)-  anncyed  to  the  {yn. 
cious  and  fplendid  church  cf  St.  Sophia  at  Conftantincple, 
refembled  the  convocation  room  of  a  cathedral ;  it  va^ 
very  large;  councils  have  been  held  in  it  ;  and  it  was  called 
lj.--yy.  Ci,Ti,-r^i5»,  the  great  illuminatory.  In  the  middle  wa« 
the  bath,  in  which  baptifm  was  adminiftered ;  snd  there 
were  outer  rooms  for  all  concerned  in  the  baptifm  of  im- 
merfion, the  only  baptifm  of  the  place.  The  Lateran  bap- 
tiftery at  Rome,  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran,  is  an  oftagon  edifice,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported 
by  e'ght  large  polygonal  pillars  of  porphyry-  ;  and  under 
the  cupola,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  is  the  baptiftery  pro- 
perly fo  called,  lined  v.ith  marble,  with  three  fttps  for  de- 
fcent  into  it,  and  about  five  Roman  palms,  or  jyi  inches, 
deep.  Ciampini  apprehends,  after  much  invciligation  of 
the  opinion  of  .antiquarians,  that  this  baptiftery  was  origi- 
ually  a  bath  in  the  precinfts  of  the  imperial  palace  ;  that 
it  was  begun  to  be  converted  into  a  baptiftery  bv  the  em.pe- 
ror  Conftantine  ;  that  the  buildings  were  carried  on  by  pope 
Xyftus  III.  ;  and  that  they  were  completed  and  ornan:iented 
by  pope  Hilary.  Baptifteries  were  in  fafhion  in  Italy  from 
the  reign  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  during  a 
period  of  about  500  years ;  and  within  this  ir.ter%al  they 
were  amply  adorned  and  endowed.  The  firft  gifts  of  the 
faithful  were  milk,  honey,  and  wine,  for  the  rcfrcfhment 
of  the  catechumens  and  their  attendants  ;  the  next  were 
oils,  unguents,  and  falts  ;  along  with  thefe  came  cups,  vafes, 
plates,  and  utenfils,  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the 
name  of  John  Baptill,  I.  B.  or  John  the  fore-runner, 
inAN  TTPOA.  which  perhaps  is  the  true  origin  of  baptifmal 
infcriptions  ;  then  came  money  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
fupport  of  thofe  who  fpent  their  time  in  teaching  and  offi- 
ciating ;  after  th.cfc  cjme  habits,  ornaments,  pictures  of 
John  holding  out  his  right  hand,  with  a  lamb  lying  in  it, 
being  a  reference  to  his  words,  "  Behold  the  lamb  of  God  ;" 
and  thefe  were  followed  bv  others  more  complex  ;  the  whole 
forming  a  large  body  of  fiiperftitious  theology,  glaring  ir 
praftice,  but  cumberfome  to  virtue. 

In  the  baptifm  of  infants,  it  was  unneceffary  for  the  admi- 
niftrators  to  go  into  the  water,  and  therefore  they  contrived 
cifterns,  which  they  called ybn//,  in  which  the  children  were 
dipped.  Thefe  were  at  firft  fmall  baths,  erefted  on  a  platform, 
into  which  thofe  who  performed  the  ceremony  plunged  chil- 
dren, without  going  into  the  water  themfelves.  In  modem 
practice,  the  font  remains,  bnt  a  bafon  of  water  fct  in  the  font 
fer\es  the  purpofe,  becaufe  it  is  not  thought  necelTary  either 
that  the  admiiiiftrator  ftioiild  go  into  the  water,  or  that  the 
candidate  ftiould  be  immerfed.  This  in  England  was  cuftom, 
but  not  law  ;  for  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  go- 
vernors of  the  cpifeopal  church  did  in  effeCft  cxprefsly  pro- 
hibit fprinkling,  by  forbidding  the  ufe  of  bafons  in  public 
baptifm.  See  "  A  bookc  of  certaine  canons,  concerning  feme 
parte  of  the  difcipline  of  the  churche  of  England,"  in  15"  I, 
by  John  Daye,  p.  19.  Fonts  in  parifh-churches  for  the 
purpofe  of  baptifing  infants  were  introduced  foon  after  the 
arrival  of  Auftin  the  monk  ;  and  each  parifh  was  enjoined 
to  provide  fonts  of  wood  and  flone  for  this  purpofe.  In 
the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Oxford,  built  by  Grymbald, 
who  was  brought  over  from  Flanders  into  England  by 
Alfred,  in  the  year  SS5,  there  was  till  lately  a  very  ancient 
baptifmal  font,  of  a  circular  form,  and  elegant  fculpture, 
4  F  2  clevea 
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eleven  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  proportionable  depth, 
with  tlie  twelve  apoftk-s  rcprcfented  in  fcparate  niches.  Af- 
ter having  kept  its  place  about  500  years,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  removed,  and  another  nuich  inferior  put  in  its  place.  In 
the  church  of  Bridekirk,  near  Cockermouth  in  Cumber- 
land, there  is  a  Lirgc  open  vefTcl  of  greenilh  ftone,  which 
antiquaries  pronounce  to  be  a  Danifh  font.  The  chief  cha- 
raders  on  this  baptifmal  font  (fee  Gibfon's  Camden's  Brit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  IC07.)  are  Runic,  but  fonie  are  purely  Saxon. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft  font  yet  remaining  in  this 
kingdom,  being  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes  firll 
received  the  Catholic  religion.  Whether  the  font  be  Danifla 
or  Saxon,  the  baptifm  which  it  exhibits  is  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics oppofed  to  that  of  the  old  Pelagian  Britons. 

There  were  feveral  fonts  and  altars  in  each  baptiftery, 
becaufe  then  they  baptized  at  once,  all  of  whom  received 
the  eucharift  immediately  alter. 

The  right  of  having  fonts  was  confined  to  paridies  alone  j 
and  if  any  monafteries  wxre  found  with  baptifmal  fonts,  it 
was  becaufe -they  had  baptifmal  churches  in  another  place  : 
though  the  bilhops  fometimes  granted  them  to  monks,  up- 
on condition  that  they  would  have  a  fecular  prieft  along 
with  them  to  take  care  of  the  people  ;  but  they  afterwards 
foand  means  to  throw  off.  the  prielt,  and  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  church,  and  attach  it,  with  its  baptifmal 
fonts,  to  their  own  monaftery.  For  »  copious  account  of 
baptifteries  and  fonts,  illnllrated  by  figures,  fee  Robert- 
fon's  Hiftory  of  Baptifm,  p.  56 — 131. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  uftd  for  a  baptifmal  or  parochial 
church. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed,  by  the  yfrmenians,  for  the 
feaft  of  Epiphany,  when  the  anniverfary  of  ChrilVs  bap- 
tifm is  celebrated. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  church-book,  wherein  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  baptifm  were  particularly  defcribed. 
Some  take  the  bajit'iflenum  to  have  contained  the  order  of 
all  the  facraments,  except  the  eucharilt. 

BAPTISTS,  in  Ecckfiajlkal  Hipry,  from  /S^ffl.^w,  / 
Baptize,  a  denomination  of  Chriftians,  diftinguilhed  from 
other  Chriftians  by  their  particular  opinions  refpefting  the 
mode  and  the  fiibjefts  of  baptifm. 

Inttead  of  adminiftering  the  ordinance  by  fprinkling  or 
pouring  water,  they  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  admini- 
ilered  only  by  immerfion.  Such,  they  infift,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  iS;<;-1i^D  ;  fo  that  p  command  to  baptize  is 
a  command  to  immerfe.  Thus  it  was  underftood  by  thofe 
who  firft  adminiftered  it.  John  the  Baptift,  and  the  apoftles 
of  Chrift,  adminiftered  it  in  Jordan  and  other  rivers  and 
places  where  there  was  much  water.  Both  the  admiiiiilra- 
tors  and  the  fubjefts  are  defcribed  as  going  down  into,  and 
coming  up  again  out  of  the  water.  And  the  baptized  are 
faid  to  be  buried  in  baptifm,  and  to  be  raifed  again  ;  which 
language  could  not,  they  fay,  be  properly  adopted  on  fup- 
pofition  of  the  ordinance's  being  adminiftered  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  immerfion.  Thus  alfo,  they  affirm,  it  was 
in  general  adminiftered  in  the  primitive  church.  Thus  it  is 
now  adminiftered  in  the  Ruffian  and  Greek  church  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  at  this  day,  directed  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
church  of  England,  to  all  who  are  thought  capable  of 
fubmitting  to  it  in  this  manner.  With  regard  to  the  fub- 
iefts  of  baptifm,  the  baptifts  fay,  that  this  ordinance  ought 
not  to  be  adminiftered  to  children  or  infants  at  all,  nor  to 
grown  up  perfons  in  general,  but  to  adults  only  of  a  cer- 
tain charaSer  and  defcription.  Our  Saviour's  commiffion 
to  his  apoftles,  by  which  Chriftian  baptifm  was  inftituted,  is 
to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  :  that  is,  fay 
they,  not  to  baptize  all  they  meet  with ;  but  firft  to  inftrud 
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them— to  teach  all  nations,  or  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  every 
creature— and  whoever  receives  it,  him  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  To  fach  perfons,  and  to  f.;ch  only,  baptifm  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  adminiftered  by  the  apoftles,  and  the  im- 
mediate difciples  of  Chrift.  They  are  defcribed  as  repent- 
ing of  their  fins,  as  believing  in  Chrift,  and  as  having  gladly 
received  the  word.  Without  thefe  qualifications,  Peter 
acquaints  thofe  who  were  converted  by  his  fermon,  that  he 
could  not  have  admitted  them  to  baptifm.  Pliilip  holds  the 
fame  language  in  his  difconrfe  with  the  eunuch.  And  Paul 
treats  Lydia,  the  iailor,  and  others,  in  the  fame  manner. 
Without  thefe  qualifications,  Chriftians  in  general  think  it 
wrong  to  admit  perfons  to  the  Lord's  fuppcr ,  and,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  without  thefe  qualifications,  at  Icaft  a  pro- 
feffion  of  them,  the  Baptifts  think  it  wrong  to  admit  any  to 
baptifm.  Wherefore  they  withhold  it,  not  only  from  the 
impenitently  vicious  and  profane,  and  from  infidels  who 
have  no  faith,  but  alfo  from  infants  and  children,  who  have 
no  knowledge,  and  who  are  incapable  of  every  adion  civil 
and  religious.  They  farther  infift,  that  all  pofitive  inftitu- 
tions  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the 
inftitiitor  ;  and  that  therefore  reafoning  by  analogy  from 
previous  abrogated  rites  is  to  be  rejcdted,  and  the  exprefs 
commands  of  Chrift  refpeding  the  mode  and  fubjeds  of 
baptifm  or.ght  to  be  our  only  rule. 

The  Baptifts  in  England  form  one  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions  of  Proteftant  diiVenteis.  They  feparate  from  the  efta- 
bliftiment  for  the  fame  reafons  as  their  brethren  of  the  other 
denominations  do,  with  whom  they  are  'jnited  ;  and  from 
additional  motives  derived  from  their  particular  tenets  re- 
fpeding  baptifm.  The  conflitution  of  their  churches,  and 
their  modes  of  worftiip,  are  congregational  or  independent : 
in  the  exercifes  of  which  they  are  protedcd,  in  common 
with  other  diflenters,  by  the  ad  of  toleration.  Before  this 
ad,  they  were  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  as  non-con- 
formifts,  and  often  for  their  pecuhar  fentiments  as  baptifts. 
A  pi'oclamation  was  iftued  out  againft  them,  and  fome  of 
them  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  1538.  They  bore  a  con- 
fiderable  ftiare  in  the  perfecutions  of  the  17th  and  of  the 
preceding  centuries ;  and,  as  it  ftiould  fcem,  in  thofe  of 
iome  centuries  before  ;  for  there  were  feveral  among  the 
I^oUards  and  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  who  difapproved  of 
infant  baptifm.  There  were  many  of  this  perfuafion  among 
the  Proteftants  and  reformers  abroad.  In  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  North,  they  went  by  the  names  of  Aka- 
baptists  ai'.d  Mennonites  ;  and  in  Piedmont  and  the 
South,  they  were  found  among  the  Albigenses  and 
Walijenses.  See  the  Hiftories  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  above  articles  in  thii  Didionary-. 

The  Baptills  fubfift  under  two  denominations,  tiz.  the 
Particular  or  Calviniftical,  and  the  General  or  Armitiian. 
The  fonner  is  by  far  the  moil  numerous.  Some  of  both 
denominations  allow  of  mixed  communion,  others  difallowr 
it ;  and  fome  of  them  obferve  the  feventh  day  ot  the  week 
as  the  fabbath,  apprehending  the  law  that  enjoined  it  not 
to  have  been  repealed  by  Chrift  or  his  apoftles.  But  a 
difference  of  opinion  refpeding  thefe  and  other  matters  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Baptifts  ;  it  is  common  to  all  Chriftians, 
and  to  all  bodies  of  men  who  think  and  judge  for  them- 
felves.  See  P/edobaptists,  under  which  article  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
infant  baptifm. 

BAR,  in  ^'IrchiteBure,  a  long  flender  piece  of  wood  or 
iron,  ufed  to  keep  things  clofe  and  fall  together. 

In  this  fenfe,  wc  fpeak  of  bars  of  windows,  of  doors,  and 
the  like. 

Eak« 
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Bars  of  Iron  are  made  of  the  metal  of  the  fov?s  and  pijrs 
aa  they  come  from  the  furnaceo. 

Thtfe  pafs  through  two  forges,  called  the  finer)'  and  the 
chaufery;  where,  underLjoititr  five  feveral  heats,  they  are 
formed  into  bars.  Phil.  Tranf.  N"  138.  p.  954,  See  Iron, 
and  Forge. 

Bar  Shot,  in  ArlUhi-y.     See  Shot. 

To  Bar  or  Jlnke  a  Fein,  among-  Farriers,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  veins  of  a  horfe's  legs,  or  other  parts  of 
his  body,  in  order  to  ftop  the  coiirfe,  and  lefTcn  the  quan- 
tity of  malignant  humours  prevailing  there. 

It  is  thus  performed:  the  farrier  opens  the  fl<in,  after  dif- 
engaging  the  vein,  ties  it  above  and  beloiv,  and  then  ilrikts 
between  the  two  ligatures. 

B  AS.  of  a  Port,  in  Marine  Fortification.     See  Boom. 

Bar,  in  Geography,  is  ufed  for  a  heap  of  faiid  or  mud,  or 
a  chain  of  rocks,  which  block  up  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  port,  fo  that  there  is  no  entrance  except  at  hijh  water. 
The  bar  of  Siam  is  a  remarkable  bank  of  mud,  gathered  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  allows  not  above  thirteen  feet 
of  water,  when  the  tide  is  higheft. 

Bar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fifty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  EI 
Catif,  near  the  Perfian  gnlph. 

Bar,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of  Bahar,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Bahar,  and  thirty  E.  S.  E.  of  Patna. 

Bar,  Le,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diilrict  of  Grafle, 
four  miles  north-eall  of  GrafTe. 

'2>kv.  fur  Aube,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diltrict  in  the  department  of  the  Aube.     N.  lat.  48°  14'. 

'Bavl  fur  Seine,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  dillrivft  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  fituate  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  on  the  Seine;  it  has  three  gates,  a  college, 
and  an  hofpital ;  jl  leagues  S.  E.  of  Tioyes.  N.  lat.  48°  7'. 
E.  long.  4"  16'. 

Bar  /e  Due,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  town  of  a 
diftricl  in  the  department  of  the  Meufe  ;  and,  before  the 
revolution,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town  by  a  caille  called  the  Bar, 
and  was  a  ki;id  of  barrier  between  France  and  Lorraine.  The 
walls  and  towers  of  this  caftle  were  demohfhed  by  Louis  XI V. 
The  river  Ornain  runs  through  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  feven  leagues  S.S.  E.  of  St.  Menchould,  and  gi  well  of 
Toul.     N.  lat.  48^47'.      E.  long.  4°  4'. 

Bar,  Duchy  of,  was,  before  the  revolution,  the  name  of  a 
country  of  France,  fituate  to  the  well:  of  Lorraine,  thirty- 
two  leagues  long  and  fixteen  wide ;  the  face  of  the  country 
is  irregular,  prefenting  h:lls  and  p'.ains;  and  it  abounds  with 
wood,  wine,  corn,  game,  and  fifh.  Its  name  was  derived  from 
the  caRle  of  Bar,  and  it  was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  em- 
peror Otho,  but  the  time  when  it  was  railed  to  a  duchy  is 
not  afccrtained. 

Bar,  adillrift  of  SwiiTerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zug.     See 

ZUG. 

Bar,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  f6rtrers  of  Poland,  in  Podolia. 

Bar,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  an  oidinar)-  nearly  refcmbling 
the  Fefs  :  it  confifts  of  two  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrofs 
the  field,  and  contains  a  fifth  part  thereof.  The  bar 
hath  two  diminutives;  viz.  a  clofet,  which  is  in  breadth  one- 
half;  and  a  banulet,  which  is  in  breadth  one  fourth  of  that 
of  the  bar.  When  th;  field  is  divided  into  four,  fix,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  equal  parts,  it  is  then  blazoned,  harry  ; 
and  the  number  of  pieces  are  to  be  fpccilied,  c.  gr.  larry  of 
fo  many  pieces  ;  but  if  it  contains  an  odd  number,  the  field 
muft  be  Grft  named,  and  the  number  of  bars  exprcfied;  they 
are  then  called  bars.     See  Plate  of  Heraldry. 

BAi.s-Ctmel,  or  Mart-Ccmelles,  are  diminutives  of  the 
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bar,  and  are  placed  in  pairs,  or  two  and  two  on  a  (Jiield. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  gemelli,  twins.  Sec 
Plate  of  Heraldry. 

Bar,  in  a  Court  of  jfuflice,  denotes  an  inclofurc  made 
with  a  ftrong  partition  of  timber,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
where  the  counfel  are  placed  to  plead  caufes  ;  and  where 
pnfoners  are  brought  to  anfwcr  their  indiftments,  &c. 

This  the  French  call  barre  d'audience,  and  in  fome  place* 
audttoire.  It  anfwers  to  what,  among  the  Romans,  was 
denominated  cauftdica. 

It  is  called  bar,  becaufe  inclofed  with  a  barrier,  called  alfo 
in  Latin  writers  cancelli  and  caulx,  by  a  metaphor  taken 
from  (hcep-folds. 

The  denomination  bar  is  alfo  given  to  the  benche* 
where  the  lawyers  or  advocates  arc  feated. — The  appellation 
arofe  hcT:ce,  that  anciently  there  was  a  bar,  or  barrier,  to 
feparate  the  counfcUors  and  pleaders  from  the  attorneys  and 
others. 

Hence  our  lawyers  who  are  called  to  the  bar,  or  licenfed 
to  plead,  in  other  countries  called  licenliati,  are  termed  bar- 
rijlers.      24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24. 

Bar,  or  Barr,  Barra,  in  Common  Law,  denotes  a 
peremptory  exception  againll  a  demand  or  plaint. 

The  author  of  the  "  Terms  de  Ley"  defines  bar,  a  plea 
brought  by  the  defendant  in  an  adion,  whereby  the  action 
of  the  plaintitT  is  deftroyed  for  ever.  And  it  is  divided  into 
bar  to  common  intendment,  and  bar  fpecial ;  the  former  is  an 
ordinary  or  general  bar,  which  is  ufually  a  bar  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  plaintiff;  and  the  latter  is  that  which  occurs 
upon  fome  fpecial  circumllance  of  the  faft,  as  to  the  cafe  in 
hand.  Modern  writers  aifo  divide  bars  into  perpetual  And. 
temporary:  bar  perpetual,  is  that  which  overthrows  the  aftion 
for  ever,  and  bar  temporary,  or  bar^ro  tempore,  is  that  which 
is  allowed  good  for  the  prcfent,  but  may  fail,  or  be  fet  afide 
hereafter.  Plowd.  26.  A  plea  in  bar  not  giving  a  full  an« 
fwer  to  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration, 
is  not  good.  1  Lill.  Abr.  211.  If  one  be  barred  by  plea  to 
the  writ,  or  to  the  aftion  of  the  writ,  he  may  have  the  fame 
writ  again,  or  his  right  aiftion  again ;  but  if  the  pica  in  ba/ 
be  to  the  aclion  itftlf,  avid  the  plaintiff  be  barred  by  judg- 
ment, &c.  it  is  a  bar  for  ever  in  perfonal  adions.  6  Rep.  7. 
And  a  recovery  in  debt  is  a  good  bar  to  adtion  on  the  cafe, 
for  the  fair.e  thing;  alio  a  recovery  on  affumpfit  in  cafe  is  a 
good  bar  in  debt,  &c.  Cro.  Jac.  1 10.  4  Rep.  94.  In  all 
actions  perfonal,  as  debt,  account,  &c.  a  bar  is  perpetual,  and 
in  luch  cafe  the  party  hath  no  remedy  but  by  writ  of  error 
or  attaint;  but  if  a  man  is  barred  in  a  real  aAion  or  judg- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  an  aclion  of  as  high  a  nature,  becaufe 
it  concerns  his  inheritance;  as  e.g.  if  he  is  barred  in  a 
formcdon  in  defender,  yet  he  may  have  z formedon  in  the  re- 
mainder, &c.  6  Rep.  7.  It  has  been  refolved,  that  a  bar 
in  any  aftion,  real  or  perfonal,  by  judgment  upon  demurrer, 
verdict  or  conftffion,  is  a  bar  to  that  adiion,  or  any  aclion  of 
the  like  nature  for  ever;  but,  according  to  Pcmberton,  chief 
juftice,  this  is  to  be  underilood,  when  it  doth  appear  that  the 
evidence  in  one  aftion  would  maintain  the  other;  for  other- 
wife  the  court  (hall  intend  that  the  party  hath  millakcn  his 
ailion.     Skin.  57,  58. 

Bar  to  a  common  intent  is  good ;  and  if  an  executor  be  fued 
for  his  teftator's  debt,  and  he  pleadeth  that  he  had  no 
goods  in  his  hands  at  the  day  when  the  writ  was  taken  out 
againfl  him,  this  is  a  good  bar  to  a  common  intendment,  till  it 
is  Ihewn  there  are  goods;  but  if  the  plaintiffcan  (hew,  by  way 
of  replication,  that  more  poods  have  fallen  into  his  handt 
fince  th?.t  time,  then,  except  the  defendant  allege  a  better 
bar,  he  (hall  be  condemned  in  the  aflion.  Plowd.  26. 
Kitch.  215.  Bro.  tit.  .S<;r/-<:.  Sec  Plea.. 
Bar  of  Dower.    See  Dowhb.. 

Bai, 
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"b.Kli,  Trial  at.     See  Trial. 

Bar,  in  the  Manege,  dcnotts  the  riJ^e  or  upper  pavt  of 
the  gums,  between  the  tuflies  rind  gviiidivs  of  a  horfe;  the 
under  and  outward  fides  retnin'iig  th,.'  name  gums. 

The  bar.i  Ihoiikl  be  iharp-ridgcd  and  lean;  for  fince  all 
tke  fubjeftion  a  horfe  fiiflera,  proceeds  from  thofe  parts, 
if  they  have  not  thefe  qnalitic^,  they  will  be  very  little,  or 
not  at  all  fenfible;  fo  tlrat  the  horfe  can  never  have  a  good 
Biouth;  for  if  the  bars  be  fiit,  round,  and  infenfible,  tlie  bit 
will  not  have  its  effed;  and,  confeqiiently,  fuch  a  horfe  can 
be  no  more  governed  by  his  bridle,  than  if  one  took  hold 
of  his  tail.  Thefe  ridges  are  always  more  promiuent  in 
yonng  horfes  than  in  thofe  that  are  old.     See  Lampas. 

Bar,  in  Mujic,  denote-!  llrokes  flrawn  perpendicularly 
acrofs  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  mufic,  including  betvveen  each 
two,  a  certain  quantity  or  meafure  of  time,  which  is  various 
as  the  time  is  triple  or  common. 

The  ufe  of  bars  in  mufic  is  a  modei'n  invention.  They 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  1574.  and  feem  not 
to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  mufic  in  many 
parts  could  be  compofed  without  bars,  or  how  the  maxima, 
or  large,  equal  to  eight  femibreves,  could  be  divided  into 
bars  of  one  or  two  femibreves  in  each.  See  Battuta, 
and  Time-table.  A  double  bar  implies  the  end  of  a 
Ilrain.     When  double  bars  are  dotted  on  both  fides,  thus, 

the  dots  imply  a  repetition  of  each  flrain ;  but  if 

dotted  only  on  one  fide,  that  Rrain  only  which  precedes  or 
follows  the  dots,  is  to  be  repeated. 

Bak- Majer,  in  J\Iiiiing,  he  who  keeps  the  gage  or  difli,  to 
meafure  all  miners  ore;  he,  orhisfervant,  being  always  to  be 
prefent  when  it  is  meafured. 

Bar,  among  Pnnlers,  denotes  a  piece  of  iron  with  a 
vVooden  handle,  whereby  the  fcrcw  of  the  picfs  is  turned  in 
printing. 

BARA,  in  jincient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brundufium.  Feftus  fays,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  idand  built  the  town  of  Barium. — Alfo,  a  port  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia. 

Bara,  in  Geography.     See  Barra. 

BARABA,  in  J-lHcient  Geography,  the  name  of  a  metro- 
politan city  of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  lome  copies  of 
Ptftlemy  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Baraba,  in  Geography,  a  fteppe  or  moor  in  the  Ruffian 
empire,  occupies  the  fpacc  between  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby, 
fouthward  of  the  mountain,  northward  to  the  farther  fide  of 
the  Tara,  and  beyond  the  river  Tuy.  This  extenfive  region, 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth  exceeding  fix  hundred  verfls, 
and  full  four  hundred  in  breadth  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  one 
continued  fiat,  fcarcely  interrupted  by  a  fingle  hill,  though 
containing  many  frefli  water  lakes,  with  fome  of  bitter,  and 
a  few  of  common  fait.  This  plain  is  for  the  moll  part  of  a 
good  black  foil,  having  the  face  of  it  cnhvened  by  a  number 
of  pleafant  forells  of  birch.  All  fcrving  to  fhew,  fays 
Mr.  Falk,  that  the  Baraba  muft  have  formerly  been  one 
general  bed  of  waters,  and  fince  more  moraffy  and  replete 
with  lakes  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Even  within  the  memory 
of  man,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  the  Barabinzes,  the 
diminution  of  the  lakes,  and  the  exficcation  of  the  pools, 
reed-plots,  and  marthes,  have  been  very  obfervable,  ui  well  as 
the  acquifitions  thus  made  by  the  firm  land.  See  Tooke's 
View  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

BARABALEMO,  a  river  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fix 
leagues  eaft  from  the  river  of  St.  Barbara,  eaft  from  cape 
femiofa. 

PARABENSIS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Grvllvs 
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(I.oeii[la)  found  about  the  p'nc-trees  in  the  fandy  dtTerts  of 
Baraba.  The  wing-cafes  arc  pale  and  fprinkled  with  brown 
dots  ;  wings  tranfparcnt  a:'d  pale  yellow  ;  veins  an^l  dots  at 
the  margin,  and  tip  brown.  Pallas.  Size  of  gryllus 
tibiiilis. 

BARABIACO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Milnncfe,  fitunte  on  the  Colona,  12  milts  weft  of  Milan. 

BARABIELLO  Sand,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Bengal 
bay,  wltliin  the  river  of  Hughly. 

BARABINIANS,  anatio-i  of  the  Ruffian  cirpire.      On 
entering  the  vaft  region  of  Siberia   by  the   weft,   the    firft 
country  we  come  to  is  that  of  the  Barabinians.     The  large 
fteppe,  iiiclofcd  between  the  Oby  and  the  Ittyfti,  a".d  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  Altay  mountains,  ia  called  Barair.a;  this  ap- 
pellation the  Ruffians  have  corrupted  into  Baraba,  and   the 
people   who   occupy   that   defert   they   call    Barabintzi,  or 
Baiabin'ans.     The  Barabinians,  at  the  time  of  the  coiiqueft 
of  Siberia,  had  already  fuffertd  too  much  frr  m  the  turbulence 
and   ferocity   of  their  neighbours,  for  being  able  to    raifc 
thcmfclvcs   to  a  numerous   population;    and,  remembering 
nothing  but  their  misfortunes,  they  have  forgotten  whether 
they  ever  were  governed  by  fovereigns  of  their  own.     At 
length,   fucceftivcly   oppreflcd   by  the    Kirghifes   and    the 
Soongares,  they  at  prefent  enjoy  tranquillity  under  the  pro- 
teilinn  of  RufTia,  who,  in  confideration   of  an  eafy  tribute, 
takes  charge   of  their  defence.      A  mixture  of  feveral  ra- 
tions is  difcernible  among  them.    They  have,  in  general,  the 
Tartarian  phyiiognomv;  but  a  flat  face  ;  the  long  eyes  and 
little  opened,  and  the  hanging  ears,  are  teftimonies  th.at  lome 
of  them  are  of  Mongolian  race.     The  Soongares,  their  con- 
querors, at  different  times  lived  among,  and  probably  are  the 
progenitors  of  the  Barabinians  with  Kalmuc  countenances. 
The  idiom  of  the  Barabinians  n  a  dialciEl  of  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage,   and  bears  witnefs   to   their  primeval  origin.      It  is 
corrupted,  but  lefs  than  that  of  the   Bafhkirs.     They  live, 
however,    in   equal  ignorance,  and   fcarcely    any  of   them 
know  how  to  read.     The  humid  vapours  that  arife  in  their 
fteppe,  and  give  a  denfity  to  the  atmofphere,  render  the  in- 
habitants fallow  and  phlegmatic;  their  indifference  and  their 
apathy   border  on  llupidity.     In  refpeft  to  them  we  might 
be   tempted  to  adopt  the  expreffion  of  le  Cat,  and  regard 
them,   not  fo  much  as  men  anim.ated   by  the  heat  of  the 
blood,  and  the  fpirituous  fluid  of  the  nerves,  but  as  hydraulic 
machines.  This  machinal  ftate  corrcfponds  with  their  mifery, 
and  enables  them  to  endure  it  without  pain.     Temperate 
alike  in  their  amours  and  in  their  diet,  with  defires  fo  feeble 
and  fo  confined  as  to  be  cafily  gratified,  they  know  noth.ing 
of  robbery  or  theft;  they  are  even  ignorant  of  lying,  having 
no  ufe  for  it  except  for  covering  a  flight  fault,   in  order  to 
gain  lime  for  repairing  it.     They  have  ftationary  habitations 
for  the  winter;  and  fow  a  little  barley  or  oats,  fometimes  a 
fmall  matter  of  hemp  ;  but  their  culture  is  always  of  fcanty 
produftion ;  their  fteppe,  poor  in  game,  but  ill  requites  the 
fatigues  of  the  hunter.     They  derive  a  flcnder  profit  from 
their   flocks   and  herds,  and  a  great  number  of  fifliermen 
owe  their  fubfiftence  to  the  lakes.     It  is  not  uncommon  in 
winter  for  the  fnow  to  envelope  their  huts  in  fuch  manner 
that  they  could  not  get  out  were  they  to  negleft  to  make  a 
patTage    through   the  roof.      Their  fummer  dwellings  are 
covered  only  with  mats.     Their  herds,  by  'no  means  nu- 
merous,  though   forming  their  principal  wealth,  confift  of 
horfes  and  horned  cattle;  the  humidity  of  the  foil  hardly 
allows  them  to  rear  a  few  (heep.     A  great  number  of  them 
poffefs  not  a  fingle  head  of  cattle;  and  a  man  pafTes  for  opu- 
lent who  has  from  five   to  twenty   horfes,   with  ftill  fewer 
homed  cattle.     It  is  not  long  fince  the  richeft  man  of  the 
nation  pofTefTed  feventy  horfes.     It  (hould  feem  that  their 
droves  would  incrcafe  fince  they  have  no  longer  to  dread  the 
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wrag^s  of  the  Kirghifes;  but  a  n-iOrtalit'/ arron^  their  cattle 
filled  up  the  meilure  of  their  wretcaedtiefs,  uhen  th'ry 
thought  it  drawing  near  to  its  end.  Exempted  from  other 
cares  than  thofe  of  the  pailoral  life,  all  have  leifure  to  follow 
thetiiliery;  they  preferve  the  fiih  without  fikin^,  by  letting 
it  dry  on  the  ground.  Awkward  in  the  ufi  of  the  bo-.v, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  game  in  foares,  iu  nets,  or  by 
the  aid  of  their  dogs.  Thefe  animals  are  excellent  courfcrs, 
and  their  mallei's  would  not  truck  a  good  dog  agaiall  a 
horfe. 

The  women  drefs  the  (kins  of  the  birds  that  frequent  the 
bkes,  making  them  into  ptlilf;:?,  which  they  fell.  Thcfs 
peliifcs  are  ver)-  warm,  lad  a  long  tirr.e,  and  arc  impenetrable 
to  moillurc.  Every  village  has  a  chief,  and  each  dillrift  its 
yaouta,  who  is  a  fort  of  prince.  The  nation  grants  them 
no  revenue;  all  they  get  by  their  elevation  is  the  pleafure  of 
being  refpecled,  and  of  feeming  to  be  obeyed.  Confulttd 
lefs  as  judges  than  as  arbitrators,  it  is  eafy  for  them  to  fet- 
tle difputes  between  pleaders,  to  whom  it  is  almoft  the  fame 
thing  to  gain  or  to  lofe  their  caufe,  and  they  arc  fcarcely 
capable  of  conceiving  a  defire. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Mohammedans  never  attempt  to 
make  proftlytes;  this  feems  to  be  a  miftake.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  late  century,  the  Barabinians  were  ftill  devoted 
to  Shamanifm,  when  they  were  converted  to  Mohammedan- 
ifm  by  the  zeal  of  fome  neighbouring  Moulahs,  who  came  and 
preached  in  their  lleppes.  At  prefent  they  have  feveral  huts 
which  they  call  mofques,  fom.e  men  who  cannot  read,  whom 
they  call  priefts,  and  by  changing  their  faith  they  have  only 
acquired  a  few  additional  fuperftitions. 

BARACE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  carton  in  the  diftricl 
of  Chateauneuf,  four  leagues  N.N.  E.  of  Angers,  and  t«o 
E.S.E.  of  Chateauneuf. 

Barace,  or  Bccare,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  town  of  India 
on  th.s  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  gulf  of  Canthi,  according 
to  Ptolemy.  It  was  iituatcd  at  ti-e  mcuth  of  the  river, 
which  paffcd  to  Ncleonda,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
I'eriplus  of  the  Erythrsan  fca.  It  was  a  m.ore  commodious 
port,  and  better  llored  with  merchandife  than  Muziris, 
from  which  it  was  not  far  dilf  ant ;  and  as  the  pepper  of 
Cottonara  was  brought  to  tliis  place  in  fmall  boats,  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  B^irace  was  within,  or  near  to  the  country 
of  Canara,  which  produces  the  bcft  pepper  in  thofe  parts  at 
the  prefent  day.  Major  RenncU  fays,  that  after  much  in- 
veftigation,  he  cannot  apply  to  any  particular  fpot  thefe 
ports  of  Muziris  and  Barace^  for  the  Malabar  coall  abounds 
with  ports  of  fimiiar  defcription;  however,  from  the  lights 
furnilhed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  he  conceives  they  were 
fituated  between  Goa  and  Tellicheny,  and  that  the  modern 
Meerzaw  or  Merjee  is  the  Muziris  of  the  ancients,  and  Bar- 
celore  or  Bafllnore,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  pepper  fac- 
tories at  prefent,  their  Barace.  M.  d'Anvilie  iuppofes 
Barace  to  be  Ne'cynda,  which  Rennell  takes  to  be  Neli- 
faram.     Rcnnell's  Mem.  Introd.  p-J?- 

BARACK,  or  Barrack,  Baraque,  a  hut  or  little 
lodge  for  foldiers  in  a  camp. 

The  word  comes  from  the  SpaniiTi  larracas,  little  cabins, 
which  fifliermen  make  on  the  fca-(hore. 

Thofe  for  the  horfe  were  form.erly  called  baracks  ;  and 
thofe  for  the  foot,  huts;  but  barack  is  now  ufcd  inditferently 
for  both. 

Baracks  are  generally  made  by  fixing  four  forked  poles  in 
the  ground,  and  laying  four  others  acrofs  them  ;  afterwards 
they  build  up  the  walls  with  fods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place 
affords ;  and  the  top  is  planked,  thatthed,  or  covered  with 
turfj  as  they  have  convenience. 
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Wlien  the  ai-my  is  in  winter  quarters,  the  foldiers  ufualjy 
build  baracks;  in  the  fumnier  they  are  content  with  their 
tents. 

Baracks  is  alfo  more  generally  applied  to  buildings 
to  lodge  folditrs  in  fortified  towns,  or  others.  Thus  we  fay 
the  baracks  of  the  Savoy,  of  Dublin,  &c. 

Baracks,  whtn  damp,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  foldiers  lodged  in  them;  cccafioning  dyfcnteries,  in- 
termitting fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  piins,  &c.      For  which 


have  any  figns  of  m.oilhire. 

BAKACK-yli'otvan^i;  a  fpecific  allowance  of  bread,  beer, 
coals,  &c.  to  the  regi.-v.er.ts  ftationeJ  in  baracks. 

BARACK-(7i/(Tri/,  the  principal  guard  of  a  regiment  in 
baracks;  the  ofiicer  of  which  is  rtfponfible  for  the  regularity 
of  the  men,  and  for  all  prifoners  duly  committed  to  his  charge 
while  on  that  duty. 

'S) AK.\cv.-MaJicr-Gi-r.,'raI,  a  llafF-officcr  at  the  head  of  the 
barack  department,  who  has  a  number  of  barack-mafters 
and  deputies  under  him,  that  are  llstioned  at  the  different 
baracks.  Ke  has  an  ofiice  and  clerks  for  the  d'fpatth  of  bufi- 
nefs;  and  to  this  olTice  all  reports,  Sec.  refpeCling  the  barack. 
department  are  made. 

BARACOA,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  at  the 
north-eail  end  of  the  iOand  of  Cuba,  having  a  good  harbour 
for  fmall  velfels,  but  not  for  large  (hips;  dillant  about  feven- 
teen  leagues  north-eall  from  St-Jago.-  N.  lat.  21°  4'. 
W.long.  76' 10'. 

BARACUM,  in  jindent  Geography,  a  town  of  the  inte- 
rior part  of  Africa,  which  Pliny  mentions  an:ong  the  con- 
quefts  of  Cornelius  Balbus. 

BARACURA,  a  commercial  town  of  India,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

BAR  ACUS,  a  river  of  India,  in  the  fouthem  part  of  the 
ifland  cf  Taprobana.     Ptolemy. 

BARAD,  a  town  of  PalelUne,  in  the  fouthem  part  of 
the  tribe  of"  Jtul:",  according  to  the  book  of  Numbers. 

BAILADjEUS,  orZANZ,ALUs,  Jacobus,  \a  Biography, 
an  obfctire  monk  of  the  fixth  centurj-,  wlio  revived  the  feci 
of  the  Monophyfites,  when  it  was  jutl  expiring,  to  its  for- 
mer profpcrity  and  lullre.  For  this  purpcfe,  after  having 
been  ordained  to  the  epifcopal  ofEce  by  a  few  captive  bi'Tiops, 
he  ti-avcl'ed  on  foot  through  the  w  hole  eaft,  eRabHfned  bifhops 
and  prcfbyters  every  where,  reviTcd  the  drooping  fpirits  of 
the  Monophyfites,  and  produced  fuch  an  aftoniiliing  change 
in  tluir  aifairs  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  by  his 
incredible  diligence  and  activity,  that  when  he  died  bi(hop 
of  Edcfla,  A.  D.5S3,  he  left  his  fe£l  in  a  mcil  flourifhing 
(late  in  Syria,  Mcl'opotamia,  Aimenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  AbyU 
finia,  and  other  countries.  This  poor  monk  had  the  wifdom 
to  concert  the  means  of  fuccefs,  as  well  as  activity  to  put 
them  in  execution ;  for  he  almoil  totally  txtingui(hed  all  the 
animofities,  and  reconciled  all  the  failions,  thnt  had  divided 
the  Monophyfites  ;  and  when  their  churches  became  fo  nu- 
mcrons  in  the  eaft,  that  they  could  not  aU  be  comprehended 
under  the  fole  jurifdiclion  of  the  patiiarch  of  Antioch,  he 
appointed,  as  hisaffUlant,  the  primate  of  the  eaft,  whofe  rcfi- 
dence  was  at  Tagritis,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia.  The  labo- 
rious efforts  of  Jacob  were  leconded  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
countries  by  Tbeodofius,  bi(hop  of  Alexandria ;  and  he 
became  fo  famous,  that  all  the  Monophyfites  of  the  eaft 
confidered  him  as  their  fecond  parent  and  founder;  and  they 
are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites,  in  honour  of  their  new  chief, 
MofheimEccl.  Hill,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  See  Mosophvsites. 
and  Jaccbites. 
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BARADERES,  mGfo^mphy,  a  fmall  bay  on  tlis  north 
coall  of  the  peniiifula  at  the  welt  end  of  the  iiluiid  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola.  It  is  almoft  land-locked,  having 
a  fmall  idand  near  the  bottom  in  the  fouth-eall  corner.  N. 
lat.  18=42'.  W.long.  73°  37'. 

BARADY,  Barrady,  or  Barrada,  a  river  of  Syria, 
called  by  the  ancients  Ciiryforrhoas,  or  the  golden  river;  and 
by  the  Syrians,  Parphar;  which,  rufliing  fi-om  Antilibanus, 
defceiids  to  Damafcus,  and  is  there  divided  into  endlefs 
flreams,  for  the  fupply  and  decoration  of  that  city  ;  but 
uniting  again  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  they  lofc  thcmfelves 
in  a  morafs.  The  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  names 
of  which  are  loll  among  the  Arabian  geographers,  Maun- 
drell  fuppofes  mull  have  been  branches  of  this  river  Barady, 
which  ilTiies  out  of  the  rock. 

BAR^,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  India,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  near  the  Ganges. 

BARAFAT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fonia,  feated  on  a  peninfula  formed  by  the 
river  Gambia  and  two  other  rivers. 

BARAGAZA,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny. 

BARALIPTON,  a  term  in  Lngic,  denoting  the  firft  in- 
direft  Mode  of  the  firll  Figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baralipton  is  when  the  two  tirft  propofitions 
thereof  are  univerfal  affirmatives,  and  the   third  a  particular 
affirmative  ;  the  middle  term  bting  the  fubjeft   of  the   tirll, 
and  the  attribute  of  the  fecond. — For  example: 
"  BA       Evei-y  evil  ought  to  be  feared  : 
RA       Every  violent  paffion  is  an  evil  : 
LIP     Therefore  fomething  that  ought  to  be  feared  is 
a  violent  paffion." 
Sec  letters  A  and  I,  and  Syllogism. 

BARALLOTS,  Baralotti,  the  name  of  a  feft  at 
Bologna  in  Italy,  who  had  all  things  in  common,  even  their 
wives  and  children.  Thay  gave,  it  is  faid,  into  all  manner 
of  debauchery,  and  were  alfo  termed  compilers. 

BARAMATIS,  in  Anc'icnt  Geography,  a  town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.     Ptolemy. 

BARA-MAREKA,  in  Botany.  See  Dolichos. 
BARAN,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
province  of  Cabul,  which  is  joined  by  the  rivers  Chugan- 
ferai,  Alifliung,  and  Alikar,  in  the  diftrift  of  Kameh,  and 
then  runs  eaftw-ard  or  fouth-eaftward.  But  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  certain  whether  thefe  confluent  rivers  join  the  river  of 
Cabul  above  Paidwwur,  or  whether  they  form  a  feparate 
river,  and  pafs  by  Bijore  and  Sewad. 

Major  Rennell  thinks  the  former  to  be  the  moft  probable, 
and  that  the  confluent  river  receives  the  name  of  Kameh, 
from  the  dillrift  in  which  the  junflion  takes  place,  and  then 
communicates  it  to  the  Cabul  river,  during  the  remainder 
ofitscourfe.     Rennell's  Mem.  p.  156. 

BARANCA,  or  St.  Jago,  in  Geography,  a  river  belong- 
ing to  Mexico,  in  North  America,  which  direfts  its  courfe 
to  the  weft  coafl:,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean  about  ten 
leagues  weft  by  north  from  Xatifco  bay. 

Baranca  del  Malambo,  a  fca-port  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  country  of  New  Caftile  or  Terra  Firma,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Magdelana,  with  a  good  harbour.  This  is  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  commerce  ;  as  the  merchandife  of  New  Granada 
is  brought  down  hither  by  boats,  and  conveyed  to  the  bay 
about  40  miles  below  the  town,  or  elfe  direftly  to  Santa 
Martha,  by  a  branch  of  the  great  river  ;  the  chief  article  is 
fait,  which  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
It  is  diftant  zj  miles  north-eaft  from  Carthagena.  N.  lat.  1 1° 
40'.  W.  long.  75°  30'. 


BARANCA.S,  Las,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  45  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Santa  Fc. 

BARANEI-Stanitz,  a  town  or  fcttlemcnt  in  Silieria, 
on  the  Lena,  52  miles  north-eaft  of  Vitimilioi.  N.  lat. 
54=50'.   E.long.  113-^14'. 

BARANGE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Hvrcania.     Ptolemy. 

BARANGI,  officers  among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city- 
gatts  where  the  emperor  refided. 

Codinus  fays,  that  the  barangi  were  thofe  who  flood 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  emperor's  bed-chamber  and  dining- 
room. 

Codinus  and  Curopalata  obferve,  that  the  name  is  Englifh, 
formed  from  bar,  tojijtit  ;  and  that  the  barangi  were  Eng- 
lifhmen  by  country  ;  AngloDancs,  who,  being  driven  out 
of  England,  were  received  into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
of  Conllantinople,  and  made  guards  or  protcftors  of  his 
peTfon.  Whence  they  are  called  in  Latin,  by  Cujaccius, 
prole&ores ;  by  others,  fecvrigeri,  as  being  armed  with  a 
batlle-nx,  fecuris.  Codinus  adds,  that  they  ftill  fpoke  the 
Englifh  tongue.  Anna  Comnena  fays,  the  barangi  came 
from  the  ifland  Thule,  by  which  is  doubtlefs  meant  our 
illand.  Yet  Nicetas  makes  them  Germans ;  a  miftake  eafy 
to  be  made  at  that  diftance,  confidering  the  relation  the 
Anglo-Saxons  bore  to  Germany.  There  were  barangi  as 
early  as  the  emperor  Michael  Paphlagonius,  in  the  year 
1035,  as  appears  from  Cedrenus  ;  but  they  were  then  only 
commo.i-foldiers,  not  a  life-guard. 

Their  commander  was  called  ajtoX«9®',  as  importing  a  per- 
fon  who  always  followed  the  emperor. 

BARANI,  &c.  Steller  Kamtfs.  Stepnle  Daranni,  J-G. 
Gmel.  it.  Sibir.  &c.  in  Zoology,  names  given  to  the  Ovh 
Amnion,  Gmel.  ;  and  Capra  Amnion,  I^inn. 

BARANILLO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  comtat  of  Molife,  nine  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Molife. 

BARANOW.a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomir,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Sandomir. 

BARANOWKA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  ;  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Conftantinow. 

BARANZANO,  Redemptus,  in  ZJ/ofra/Aji,  a  Barna- 
bite  friar,  was  born  in  1590,  at  Saraville,  a  town  of  Verceil, 
in  Piedmont,  and  obtained  eminence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  darir.g  to  abandon  the  Ari- 
llotelian  method  of  philofophy.  Tliat  he  coincided  in  his 
ideas  with  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  lord  Bacon,  appears  from 
a  letter  written  to  him  on  this  fubjeft,  by  this  reftorer  of 
philofophy,  in  June  1622,  and  preferved  in  the  third  volume 
of  "  Niceron's  Memoirs."  Having  taught  mathematics  and 
philofophy  at  Anneci,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendftiip  with  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  fpeaks  of 
him  (Oeuvr.  i2mo.  fom.  iv.  p.  172.)  as  one  of  the  firft  wits 
of  the  age.  He  adds,  that  this  honeft  Barnabite  had  feve- 
ral  times  affured  him,  but  always  with  fubmiflion  to  the 
good  pleafure  of  God,  that  he  would  appear  to  him,  if  he 
fiiould  depart  firft  out  of  this  world.  However  his  promife 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  he  verified  the  fentence  of  a  Latin 
poet,  Catullus,  Epigr.  iii. 

"  Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 

Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quanquam." 
"   He  pafTed  the  dark  and  dreary  way 

From  whence  there's  no  return  to  the  bright  genial 

day." 

He  died  at  Montargis  in  1622:     His  works  are  "  Urano- 

fcopia,"  or  the  univerfal  dodlrine  of  the  heavens,  printed  in 

folio,  in  161 7  ;  "  Campus  Philofophicus,"  the  firft  part  of 

his 
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Ws  Summary  of  Pliilofophy,  as  taught  at  Anncci,  printed 
at.-Lyons,  in  8vo.  in  1619;  and  "  Df  Novis  Opinionibus 
Phvficis,"  printed  at  Lyons,  in  the  fame  year.  Gen.  Did. 
BARAO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
two  leagues  from  Jaca. 

BARA-PicKLET,  bread  made  of  fine  flour  kneaded  with 
barm,  which  makes  it  vei7  light  and  fpongy  :  lara  being 
the  Welch  for  bread. 

BARAQ^UICIMITO,  in  Geography,  a  town  in  Terra 
Finiia,  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  and 
in  the  head  waters  of  Oronoko  river,  about  80  miles  fouth 
from  V;;!encia,  and  1 75  north-weft  from  Calabeza.  N.  lat. 
8°  55'.  W.  long.  66°  S5'- 

BARASA,  in  j^nciitU  Geography,  a  town  of  Paleftine, 
according  to  Jofephus. 

BARASZE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  ^'olhynia,   36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

BARATHIER,  Barthi:li;my,  in  Biography,  an  Ita- 
lian lawyer  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  Placentia,  and 
taught  the  Roman  feudal  law  at  Pavia  and  Ferrara,  which  he 
ranged  anew,  and  then  formed  a  text  book  for  the  fchool. 
The  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1611,  under  the  title 
•'  De  Feudls  Liber  Singularis  ;"  and  in  1695,  by  Schilter, 
under  its  true  title  "  LibcUus  Feudorum  reformatiis."  Mo- 
reri. 

BARATHRUM,  froin  ^kj»%.v,  (Ignifying  the  fame, 
among  the  Ancient  Athenians,  a  deep  pit  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothooiitis,  into  which  condemned  criminals  were 
caft  headlong. 

The  barathrum  was  a  dark  noifome  hole,  having  fharp 
fpikes  at  the  top,  to  prevent  any  efcape,  and  others  at  the 
bottom  to  pierce  and  lacerate  the  offender. 

From  its  depth  and  capacioufnefs,  the  name  came  to  be 
ufcd  proverbially  for  a  mifer,  or  a  glutton,  always  craving. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  barathrun  is  ufed  among  the  Latin 
poets.     Thus  Horace,  Fpift.  1.  i.  ep.  15.  v.  631. 

"  Pcrnicies,  et  tempeilas,  barathrumque  Macclli, 
Qu^icquid  quxfierat,  ventri  donarct  avaro." 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  common  proilitute,  by  Plautus  (Bacchid. 
i.  2.  44-)>  tl'iis  : 

"  O  barathrum,  ubi  nunc  cs  ?  ut  ego  te  ufurpem  libens !" 
Barathrum  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Phyfwlogy,  to  denote  certain 
baleful  caverns,  inacceflible  on  account  of  their  fetid  or  poi- 
fonous  fumes. 

Thefe  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  others  call  fojfi 
eharon'ut. 

BARATIER,  John  Philip,  in  Biography,  a  learned 
German,  was  born  in  172 1,  at  Schwobach  near  Nuremberg. 
Under  the  inllrudtion  of  his  father  he  is  faid  to  have  under- 
ftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French  languages, 
when  he  was  five  years  old  ;  and  he  acquired  alfo  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  in  one  year,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  hillorical  books  of  the  bible  :  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  he  could  not  only  tranflate  the  Hebrew  tc?:t 
into  Latin  or  French,  but  alio  re-trandate  thefe  verfions 
into  Hebrew.  At  this  age  he  could  alio  repeat  menioriter 
the  Hebrew  pfalter,  in  confequcnce  of  merely  reading  it 
with  his  father.  Before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year, 
lie  compofed  a  Hebrew  lexicon  of  rare  and  difficult  words, 
with  curious  critical  remarks.  In  1731,  he  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  univcrfity  of  Altdorf ;  and  in  this  year  he 
wrote  a  French  "  letter  to  M.  le  Maitre,  minifter  of  the 
French  church  at  Schwobach,  on  a  new  edition  of  the  bible, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Rabbinical,"  which  letter  ii  preferved 
in  the  twenty-fixth  volume  of  the  "  Bibliothequc  Gcrma- 
rique."  In  1734,  the  margrave  of  Anfpach  granted  him 
a  penfion  of  fifty  florins  a  year,  and  aHowed  him  th*  free 
VeuIII. 
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ufe  of  books  from  the  library  at   Anfpach.     As  the  fru  ;« 
of  iiis  appHcation  to  ftudy,  his  tranflation  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  hiitorical  and  critical  notes  and  diflertations,  of  "  The 
Rabbi   Benjamin's  Ti-avcis  in   Europe,  Ana,   and  Africa, 
containing  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth 
century,"  was  publifhed,   in  two  volumes  gvo.   at  Amfter- 
dam,   in    1734;  the  author  being  at  this  time  in   his  thir- 
teenth  year  :    and    the   whole  work   is  faid  to   have  been 
finidied  in    four  months.      Notwithllanding  the    extent    of 
his  philofophical  purfuits,  this  aftonifliing  youth  applied  to 
the  lludy  of  mathematics  and  philofophy  with  fuch  fucccfs, 
that  he  devifed  a  method  of  finding  the  longitude   at  fea, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Academy   of  .Sciences  at 
Berlin,  in   a   long   letter,  dated  Jan.  21,  1735,   the  day  in 
whieli    he    completed    his    fourteenth    year.        His   letter 
being  well  received,   he  determined  to  vifit  Berlin,   with  a 
view  of  enforcing  his   project  :    but  in    his  way  thither  he 
pafild  through   Hall,  where  I^udewig,  the  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  offered  to  confer  upon  him  the  honor?rT  degree 
of   mailer    of   arts.      Flattered  by    this    propiifal,    I'arzticr 
immediately,   in   the  prefence  of  maiiv  profcfTors,   drew  up 
fourteen  thefes  in  philology,  ecclertallica!  hillory,  and  phi- 
lofophy, which  were  printed  the  fame  night,  and  which  he 
fiipported  for  three  hours  the  next  day  with  great  applaufe  ; 
v.pon  whicli  he  was  admitted  mafler  of  arts  in  philofophy. 
He  then  purlued   his  journey  to  Berlin  ;   and,   in   the  pre- 
fence of  the  mathematical  tlafs,  replied  in  French  to  forae 
objedlions  that  were  urged  by  M.  de  Vignoles,   the  rcflor, 
againll  his  fcheme  ;  and  he  then  propofed,   in    Latin,   the 
plan  of  an  aft ronomical  inftrument,  which  he  offered  to  exe- 
cute. M.  Jablonflvi,  the  prefident,  reported,  that  he  had  exa- 
mined Baratier,  in  the  king's  tirv-fence,  and  that  he  had  found 
him  well  acquainted  with  rabbinical  learning,   the  oriental 
languages,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ;   and  he  was  then,  with 
the  ufual  form,  admitted  a  member  of  the  fociety.     Upon 
his  return  to  Hall  with  his  father,   he  dirctled  hi<  attention 
to  theology,  and  wrote  an  anfwer  in  Latin  to  Crcllius,  who, 
under  the  affumed  name  of  Artemonius,  had   publilhed  a 
Socinian  interpretation    of   the    introduction  to  the  gofpel 
of  St.  John.      This  was  intitled   "  Anti-Artemonius,  and 
pubhihcd  at  Nuremberg,  in   Bto.  in  1735.      It  was  accom- 
panied with   a   "  Dilfertation  on  the  three  dialogues,  com- 
monly  attributed    to    Theodoret,"    intended  to  invalidate 
their  authenticity.     In  1737.  he  defended  this  piece  againft 
the   llridures    of  the  journalifts   of  Trevoux,    in   another 
diffcrtation,  which  was  printed  in   the  forty-eighth  volume 
of  the    "  Bililiotheque    Gcnnaniquc."         in    the    fortieth 
volume  of  the  fame  journal,  there  is  another  diffcrtation  of 
Baratier  "  On  two  works  attributed  to  Athanafius."    Bara- 
tier   being  obliged  to  confcfs    his  ignorance  of  the  public 
law,  ia  reply  to  the  inquiry  propofed  to  him  by  the  king 
of  PrufTia,    was    commanded  by   the   king  to  go  and  fludy 
it,  before  he  called  himfelf  a   leanicd  man.     Such  was  hi« 
literary  ambition,   that   he  applied  immediately  to  the  ftudy 
of  it,   and  after  fifteen  rr.onths  he  fupportcd  a  thefis  on  the 
fubjeft  with  grtat   credit.     The  i;nirit-.-rn.;ptcd  CKtrtion  of 
his  faculties  foon  impaired  his  conflitution,  which  was  natu- 
rally delicate  aid  feeble  ;  and  a.^ter  languifliing  in  a  decline 
for  fcvcral  months,   Baratier  died  at    the   age   of  nineteen 
years    eight    months    and    fevcn    days.       His     attainment! 
were  furpriiing  ;  and  yet   it  is  faid  that,  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  accuftomcd  to  lie  in  bed  twelve  hours, 
and   ten   hours   from  that   time  to   h-'s  death.     The  fa£\» 
above  adduced  may    feem.  truly  al\onifliing  ;  but  they  are 


founded    upon    unqueftionable   teftimc!" 
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amples  of  a   fimiiar  kind    have   occurrid  ;    however  they 
fhould  by  no  means  be  contemplated  as  patterns  of  imitatioa 
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or  as  models  of  perfeftion.  "  The  poplar,  which  foon  becomes 
a  lofty  tree,  will  foon  decay  :  the  ftroiig  and  llurdy  oak, 
whofe  majellic  trunk  ftands  unimpaired  through  centuries, 
requires  a  century  to  bring  it  to  maturity."  Tormey's  Life 
of  Baratier.      Nouv.  Dift.  Hiftor. 

BARATO,  Cape,  in  Geo^rapfiy,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Italy,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Piombin,  and 
about  S.S.E.  from  Leghorn.  It  has  a  fmall  bay  on  the 
y.W.  before  which  is  anchorage. 

BARATRUM,  in  /InUquhy,  denotes,  according  to 
Hcfychius,  facred  games,  celebrated  at  Thcfprotia,  in  which 
the  mofl  robufl  of  t!ie  coinbatants  was  crowned. 

BARATRY,  Baretry,  or  Barretrv,  in  La-jj,  figni- 
fies  the  moving  and  maintaining  fuits  in  dillurbance  of 
the  peace  ;  and  the  taking  and  detaining  houfes,  lands,  &c. 
by  falfe  inventions.  8  Rep.  37.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  243.  The 
word  baratUrrc,  in  French,  fignifies  mijUcmcanor,  fraud,  deceit  : 
It  is  derived  from  the  old  word  banit,  which  figni- 
fies  any  impofition  ;  whence  alfo  they  faid  baratter,  to  im- 
pofc  on  any  one. 

The  punifhment  for  this  offence,  in  a  common  perfon, 
is  by  tine  and  imprifonment  ;  but  if  the  offender  belongs  to 
the  profefTion  of  the  law,  a  barretor  who  is  thus  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  do  mifchief,  ought  alfo  to  be  difabled 
from  practifing  for  the  future.  However  it  feems  clear 
that  no  general  indiftment,  charging  the  defendant  with 
being  a  common  oppreflbr  and  diilurber  of  the  peace,  and 
llirrer  up  of  ftrife  among  neighbours,  is  good  without  add- 
ing the  words  "  Common  Barretor,"  which  is  a  term  of 
art  appropriated  by  law  to  this  p'irpofe.  I  Mod.  288.  I  Sid. 
282.  Cro.  Jac.  526.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  8[.  $9.  No  man 
can  be  a  barretor  in  refpeA  of  one  a£f  only  ;  and  it  hath 
been  holdcn,  that  a  man  fliall  not  be  adjudged  a  barretor 
for  bringing  any  number  of  fuits  in  his  own  right,  though 
they  are  vexatious,  efpccially  if  there  be  any  colour  for 
them  ;  for  if  they  prove  falfe,  he  fhall  pay  the  defendant 
cofts.  I  Rol.Abr.  355.  3  Mod.  98.  A  common  folicitor 
who  folicits  fuits,  is  a  common  barretor,  and  may  be  indiiled 
thereof,  becaufe  it  is  no  profefTion  in  law.  I  Danv.  Abr.  725. 
It  is  cnafted  by  ftatute  12  George  I.  c.  29.  that  if  any 
one,  who  has  been  convifled  of  forgery,  perjui^,  fuborna- 
tion  of  perjury,  or  common  barretry,  (hall  praftife  as  an 
attorney,  folicitor,  or  agent,  in  any  fuit,  the  court  upon 
complaint,  fhall  examine  it  in  a  fummary  way  ;  and,  if  prov- 
ed, (hall  direcl  the  offender  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  To  this  head  may  alfo  be  referred 
another  offence  of  equal  malignity  and  audacioufnefs  ; 
that  of  fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a  fiftitious  plaintiff; 
either  one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the  king's 
fuperior  courts,  is  left,,  as  a  high  contempt,  to  be  punifhcd 
at  their  difcretion.  But  in  courts  of  a  lower  degree,  where 
the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,  but  the  authority  of  the 
judges  not  equally  extenlive,  it  is  direfted  by  llatute  8  Eliz. 
c.  2.  to  be  punifhed  by  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  treble 
damages  to  the  party  injured.  Blackft.  Com.  v.iv.  p.  134. 
Baratry,  in  a  Marine  Senfe,  is  the  mafler  of  a  ihip,  or 
the  mariners,  cheating  the  owners  or  infurcrs,  whether  it 
be  done  by  running  away  with  the  (liip,  finking  her,  defert- 
ing  her,  or  embezzling  the  cargo. 

Baralry  of  mariners  is  fo  epidemical  on  (hip-board,  that 
it  is  rare  if  the  mafter,  be  bis  induftry  ever  fo  great,  can 
prevent  it,  by  reafon  of  the  encouragement  one  knavi(h 
failor  gives  anotiier ;  yet  the  law,  in  luch  cafes,  imputes 
the  offences  of  the  mariners  to  the  negligence  of  the  mailer, 
and  from  him  the  merchant  is  to  feek  for  remedy  for  all 
goods  or  nierchandifc  loft,  tmliezzled,  orotherwife  damnified. 
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By  the  French  ordonnanccs,  infurcrs  are  not  obliged  to 
make  good  the  lofs  or  damage  accruing  to  a  vcffcl,  or  its 
lading,  by  the  fault  of  the  mafter  or  crew,  unlefs  by  the 
forms  of  the  policy,  they  may  be  made  accountable  for  the 
baratry  of  the  patron.  A  mailer  who,  without  neceffity, 
takes  up  money  on  the  body,  provifion,  or  tackling  of  a 
(hip,  or  fells  the  effcfts  on  board,  or,  in  his  account  of 
average,  fets  down  fiftitious  expenccs,  (hall  pay  the  value, 
be  declared  unworthy  of  being  mafter,  and  baniflied  the 
port  where  he  ordinarily  refided.  In  fome  cafes,  he  is 
alfo  fubjeft  to  corporal  puniihment,  and  even  to  death, 
where  it  appears  he  willingly  threw  away  the  fhip. 

Baratry  is  alfo  ufed  for  bribery  or  corruption  in  a 
judge,  giving  a  falfe  fentence  for  money. 

Baratry  is  alfo  ufed  in  hl'idd'e  Age  Writers,  for  fraud 
or  deceit  in  making  of  contrails,  fales,  or  the  like. 

BARATTA,  or  Barattha,  in  Ancient  Geography^ 
a  town  of  Lycaonia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

BARAViiL,  St.,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
idands,  lies  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Guam,  and  was  one  of 
thofe  difcovered  by  Magellan,  and  defcribed  by  Pigafetta. 
Befides  this,  there  are  alfo  between  10^  and  13°  N.  lat. 
the  iflands  of  Ban  and  Bota,  and  the  (hoals  of  Santa  Rofa. 
N.  lat.  12°  44'.  E.  long.  142°  28'.     See  Ladrones. 

BARAVOE,  a  bay  and  village,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
of  the  iflani'.  of  Shetland. 

BARAWNAY,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country 
of  Candeiih,  forty-miles  N.E.  of  Burhampour,  and  feventy- 
four  S.S.E.  of  Indore. 

BARAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Armenia 
Major.      Ptolemy. 

BARB,  St.  in  Geography.     See  St.  Barbara. 

Barb,  in  Ornithology,  is  ulcd  for  the  Barhary  pigeon,  the 
CoLUMBA  Num;dica  of  Moora. 

BARBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Betica,  placed  in  the  Itin.  of  Antonin,  twenty  miles  from 
Oftippo,  and  twenty  four  miles  from  Antiquaria. 

Barba,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
country  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Colla  Rica,  twenty- 
two  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cartago. 

Barba  Aran,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  common  great  houfc-leek. 

Barba  Caprs.     See  Spirjea. 

Barba  Juvis.  See  Amorpha,  Anthyllis,  Cytisus, 
Ebenus,  and  Psoralea. 

BARB  AC  AN,  or  BARBiCAN,inthe^//?o;7  of  our  Ancient 
Fortifications,  was  3  fort  of  advanced  work  which  frequently 
covered  the  drawbridge  at  the  entrance  of  a  caftle. 

In  which  fenfe,  barbacan  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called,  antemuralc,  promurale,  murus  ex- 
terior, or  outer  wall.  In  towns  and  large  fortrtffes  the 
barbacans  were  large  and  ftrong,  frequently  having  a 
ditch  and  drawbridge  of  their  own.  (See  Grofe's  Hift. 
Eng.  Army,  II.  2.)  The  term  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  ruins 
of  idveral  of  our  caftles  ;  a  fmall  ftone  work  covering 
the  gate  of  Bodiham  caltle  in  Suffcx,  is  ftill  called  the 
barbacan;  and  fome  work  of  a  fimilar  kind  undoubtedly 
gave  il6  name  to  one  of  the  (treets  at  the  north-well  end  of 
ancient  London.  Baibacans  are  alfo  mentioned  in  Framling- 
ham  and  Canterbury  caftles.  For  the  repairing  of  this 
work,  a  tax  called  barbacanage  was  levied  on  certain  lands. 
Grofe  Antiq.  Pref.  i.  5. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bridge,  or  in  the  outlet  of  a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with 
towers.  Such  is  that  at  one  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  at 
Rouen,  which  is  ftill  called  by  fome  Barbacana. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aperture  in  the  walls  of  a 

citv. 


BAR 

city,  through  which  to  fire  with  mulkets  on  the  enemy. 

Sec   EMBFi.ASUE.E. 

Barbacas,  in  Arch'itsP.ure,  denotes  a  long  narrow  canal 
or  openirrg  lv;ft  in  the  walls  for  water  to  come  in  and  go 
out  at,  when  ed:hce3  are  riifcd  in  piaccs  hable  to  be  over- 
flowed ;  or  to  drain  off  tlie  wntcr  from  a  terrace,  or  the 
like. 

BARBACE  Point,  in  Geography,  the  eaft  point  of 
St. Pedro's  channel,  ?.t  the  fouth-eail  end  of  the  iflaud  on 
-which  tlic  city  of  Cadiz  is  fituated. 

BARBACOS,  a  river  on  the  coafl;  of  A.merica, 
in  the  Pacilic  ocean,  nearly  eall  of  the  idand  of  Gallo. 
Barbacos  point  is  fituated  ten  leagues  ffom  the  river  Tellem- 
bier,  in  N.  lat.  2°  45'.   V*'.  long.  78°  55'.  _ 

BARBADENSrS,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Voluta     tions  from  ihe'rr.other  country  was  fo  greatTthat  Tn  T6'?o'tt 
that  inhabits  the  American  ocean.     The  length  of  this  (hell    was  co.nnputed  there  were  20,'coo  white  men  in  Barbadoes, 

half  of  them  able  to  bear  arms,  and  furnifhing  a  regiment  of 


BAR 

Carlifle  was  reftored  to  the  ponVfrion  and  privileges  of  which 
he  had  been  for  a  fhort  time  deprived.  Accordingly  he  pro- 
c-eded  to  diftribute  lands  to  fuch  perfons  aschofe  to  comply 
with  his  laws;  and  a  focicty  of  London  merchants  accepted 
10,000  acres,  on  conditions  which  promifed  great  benefit  to 
the  pr.iprittors.  Thefe  merchants  fer.t  over  64  perfons, 
each  of  whom  was  authorized  to  take  up  ico  acres  of  land; 
and  thus,  in  1628,  they  eftabhflied  a  new  colony,  which  fooil 
overpowered  the  ftttlement,  and  annihilated  the  interell  of 
Courtetn.  In  1629,  fir  'William  Tufton  was  fcut  out  by 
lord  Carlifle  as  chief  governor,  and  he  dillributed  land, 
amounting  to  15,872  acres,  into  140  grants;  and  in  1630, 
palTed  feveral  laws ;  among  which  was  one  for  dividing  the 
ifland  into  fix  pariliies.     During  the  civil  war,  the  cmi^'ra- 


is  an  inch  and  a  half;  {hape  tapering;  colour  reddilh,  with 
very  fine  traiifvcrfe  ftrix ;  ape:t!ire  oblong-oval;  fpire  ob- 
tufe.     Figured  only  by  Lifter,  t.  819.  f.  ^3.      Gmthn. 

Barbaden'sis,  in  Ornilholigv,  a  fpecies  of  Psittacl's, 
the  afi-frnntid  parrot  of  Latham.  This  bird  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon,  andirihabits  Barbadoes;  the  general  colour 
is  green;  orbits  and  front  cinereous;  crown,  chin,  cheeks, 
throat,  and  IcfFer  wing-coverts  yellow;  greater  ones  blue; 
many  of  the  primary  quill-feathers  violet  on  ti'e  outfide,  the 


fell  red  from  the  bafe,  and  the  reft  blue. 
legs  are  afh ;  claws  black. 


BARBADOES,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant of  the  Caribbee  ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ftanding 
fomewhat  detached  from  the  reft,  about  thirty-five  degrees 
from  the  African  iflands  of  cape  Vcrd.  This  ifland  was 
probably  firft  difcovered  by  the  Poituguefe  in  their  voyages 
from  Brafil,  and  from  them  received  its  prefent  name.  It 
had  then  neither  occupants  nor  claimants;  the  Charaibes 
or  Caribbees  having  dcferted  it.     The  Portugucfe  thought 


horfe  to  the  number  of  icoo.  It  fecms  that  about  this 
time  the  exifting  governor  granted  lands  to  all  who  applied, 
on  rtcviving  a  gratuity  for  himfclf;  and  the  claim  of  the 
proprietor,  whether  d>fpi\ted  in  the  ifland,  or  difregardcd 
amidft  the  confjfions  at  home,  was  at  length  tacitly  rdin- 
quiflied. 

The  colony,  enjoying  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade, 
flouriftied  in  a  fingular  manner  by  its  own  efforts.  In  1646, 
Gmehn.  The  the  fon  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  the  original  patentee, 
revived  his  claims  as  hereditary  proprietor,  and  by  treaty 
\yith  lord  Willughby  of  Parham,  conveyed  to  him  all  his 
rights  by  a  jeafe  of  2  I  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  one- 
half  of  the  profits.  LordAVillughby  obtained  a  commiiTion 
as  chief  governor;  and  was  received  by  the  ii  habitants,  who 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  king's  i^itercft,  with  rcfpcA  and 
obedience.  But  foon  after  his  arrival,  the  regal  authority  in 
England  was  abohflied. 


Barbadoes,  in  1 65 1 ,  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
it  not  of  fufricient  importance  for  a  fettlem.ent;  and  having  new  republic,  who  appointed  another  governor.  Upon  tiie 
furnilhed  it  with  a  breed  of  fwine  for  the  ufe  of  future  navi-    reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  lord  WilluThby  applied  for  leave 


gators,  they  left  it  as  they  found  it.  The  Engii;h,  in  1605, 
finding  it  without  inhabitants,  took  polTcfrion  of  the  country 
fcy  fixing  a  crofs  on  the  fpot  where  James-town  was  after- 
wards built,  with  this  infcription:  "  James  king  of  England 
and  this  ifland ;"  but  they  formed  no  fcttlement.  At  this 
time  it  was  overgrown  with  woods;  but  yet  it  furniflied  them 
with  a  fupply  of  frefh  provifions.     They  found  liere  pigs. 


^hby  appli( 
to  return  to  his  government  of  Barbadoes;  againft  which  the 
inhabitants,  now  apprized  of  his  connection  and  contract  with 
the  eail  of  Carlifle,  and  apprehending  that  they  were  regarded 
by  thefe  lords  as  mere  tenants  at  will  of  their  poflefiions,  re- 
monftrated.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  the  kin^r's  fub- 
jeds,  and  fohcited  his  majefty's  fupport  and  protcAion. 
They  objected  to  the  claims  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  and  in- 


pigeo  s,  and  parrots;  and  the  fea  abounded  with  fifn.     Some     filled  that  the  charter  granted  to  him  was  void  in  law.     The 
years  after  this,  a  favourable  report  having  been  made  of  its    feveral  allegations  and  claims  of  the  parties  concerned  were 


beauty  and  fertility  by  the  mailer  and  fcamen  of  a  fliip  of 
fir  William  Courtetn,  lord  Ley,  afterwards  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, obtained  from  king  James  I.  a  grant  oi  the  ifland 
to  himfclf  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  Accordingly  Courteen, 
probably  under  the  patronage  of  Marlborough,  projected  the 
eftahlifhment  of  a  colony,  and  feiit  about  ^^olcttlers  to  plant 
and  fortify  the  ifland,  who,  in  1 624,  laid  the  foundation  of 
James-town;  and  this  was  the  firft  E-iglidi  fcttlement  on  the 
ifland.  About  this  time,  James  Hay,  earl  of  Carhflc,  tfta- 
•bliilied  a  colony  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophtr,  a:id  ob- 
tained from  Charles  L  a  grant  of  alltlie  Charibiean  or  Carib- 
bee iflands,  including  Barbadoes.  This  grant  was  contefted 
by  earl  Marlborough ;  but  at  length  a  compromife  took 
place;  and  on  the  carl  of  Carliile's  undertaking  to  pay  the 
annual  f«m  of  300I.  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  the  latter  waved  his  clairr.s  ;  and  in  1627  the  patent 
of  the  former  paiTcd  the  great  feal,  a.^d  he  became  the  fo!e 
proprietor.  However,  tlie  carl  of  Pembroke  nbtamed  a  re- 
vocation cf  Carlifle's  patent,  and  a  grant  to  himfclf  in  truft 
■for  Courteen,  who  had  pro)  Cted  the  firll  fcttlement  in  the 
ifland.     Tiiio  grant  was  afterwards  annuiled,  and  the  earl  of 


referred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy -council;  and  it  was 
finally  ordered,  that  lord  Wiilaghby  fljould  repair  to  his 
government,  and  demand  the  grant  and  eftabhflimcni:  by  the 
aflembly  of  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  revenue  of  4!  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  in  fpecie,  on  all  dead  commodities,  the 
growth  of  the  ifland,  fliipped  to  any  part  of  the  world;  and 
the  money  arifing  from  tliis  revenue  was  to  be  applied  towards 
makiitg  provifion  for  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  tiic  legal  repre- 
fentative  of  lord  Carlille  with  refped  to  his  rights  in  the  Wtit 
Indies,  v.'ho  had  on  this  condition  promifed  to  furrender  the 
Carlifle  patent  to  the  crown,  towards  paying  the  annuity  to 
the  carl  of  Marlborough,  and  towards  the  difcharge  of  tlie 
creditors  of  both  thefe  noblemen.  After  the  extinction  of 
thefe  incumbrances,  it  was  ftipulated,  tint  the  revenue,  fub- 
jecl  to  the  charge  of  1200I.  per  annum  to  the'^pvemor, 
fliould  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  With  thefe  inftruc- 
tions^  lord  Willugliby  returned  to  his  government  in  1663. 
planters  were  diifatisfied,   and    preferred   complaint*. 


The 


which,  however,  were  unavailing.     At  length,  finding  refill- 

ance  vain,  the  afi"embly  pafTed  an  ac\  for  the  purpofes  that 

were  required,  dated  Sept.  12,  1663.     Thus  the  pioprictaiy 

4  G  2  govern- 


BAR 

govfrnment  was  diflblveJ,  and  the  legiflation  of  the  ifland 
vtlltd  in  the  crown. 

Tht  ifl.tnd  of  Harbadocs  is  about  2  1  miles  in  length  and 
14  in  lircadth,  and  contains  106,470  atrts  of  land,  moll  of 
which  is  under  cidtivation.  The  foil  in  the  low  lands  is 
black,  fomewhat  rcddifh  in  the  (hallow  parts;  on  the  hill«  of 
a  chalky  marl,  and  near  the  fea  generally  fandy.  Of  this 
variety  of  foil,  the  black  mould  is  bell  fiiited  for  the  cidtiva- 
tion of  the  cane,  and,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  has  produced 
as  great  return;,  of  fugar,  in  favourable  feafoijs,  as  any  in  the 
Well  Indies,  the  prime  lands  of  St.  Kitt's  excepted.  '  About 
the  year  1670,  we  are  alTurtd  that  Barbadoes  could  boall  of 
50,000  whites,  and  upwards  of  100,000  black  inhabitants, 
whofe  labours  are  faid  to  have  given  employment  to  60,000 
tons  of  fhipping.  This  account  may  probably  have  been 
exaggerated;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
idand  have  decreafed  with  a  rapidity  feldom  known  in  any 
other  country.  It  appears  by  authentic  returns,  that  the 
number  of  its  whites,  in  1724,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
18,295,  ''"''  ''•'''  "f  'Is  negroes  in  1753  w^s  no  more  than 
69,870.  In  1786,  the  numbers  were  16,167  whites,  83S 
free  people  of  colour,  and  62,  i  i  5-  negroes.  It  appears  alio 
that  the  aiuuial  produce  of  this  iiland,  particularly  of  fugar, 
has  decreafed  in  much  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Well  Indian  colonies.  Polllethwayte  (tates  the  crop 
of  fugar,  in  1736,  at  22,769  hoglheads  of  13  cwt.  which  is 
equal  to  19,800  of  15  cwt.;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Euro- 
penn  StttUments,"  publiihed  in  1761,  calculates  the  average 
crop  at  25,000  hoglheads.  If  this  ftatement  be  jull,  the 
ifland  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half  in  the  annual  growth  of 
its  principal  ilaple.  In  an  average  of  eight  years,  from 
1740  to  1748,  the  exports  were  13,948  hoglheads  of  fugar 
cf  15  cwt.;  12,884  puncheons  of  rum  of  100  gallons; 
60  hogfheads  of  melalfes;  4,667  bags  of  ginger;  600  bags 
cf  cotton;  and  327  gourds  of  aloes.  Tlie  exports  on  an 
average  of  1784,  17S5,  and  1786,  had  fallen  to  9,554  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar;  5,448  puncheons  of  rum;  6,320  bags  of 
ginger;  8,331  bags  of  cotton;  exchilivtiy  of  fonie  finaller 
articles,  as  aloes,  fwett meats,  &c.  of  which  the  quantities  are 
not  afcertained.  The  dreadful  fucctnion  of  hurricanes, 
which  had  occurred  within  the  lait  twelve  years,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  contributed  to  this  gre:.t  defalcation.  The 
capital  of  this  ifland  was  fcarcely  rifen  from  the  afhes  to 
wliich  it  had  been  reduced  by  two  dreadful  (ires,  when  it 
was  torn  from  its  foundations,  and  the  whole  countiy  made 
a  fcene  of  defolation  by  the  llorm  of  the  loth  of  OSober 
in  1780;  iu  which  4,326  of  the  inhabitants,  blacks  and 
whites,  miferably  periihed ;  and  the  damage  to  the  country 
ellimatcd  at  1,320,564!.  15s.  ilerling.  In  the  year  1792, 
the  produce  of  fugar  was  11,073  hogfheads,  125  tierces, 
2,698  barrels;  of  melafies  188  hogfheads;  of  rum  5,064 
hogfheads,  512  barrels;  of  ginger  3,046  bags  and  barrtk; 
of  r.'oes  515  gourds;  and  of  cotton  974,178  pounds.  From 
the  gr'-at  increafe  in  the  export  of  fugar  in  this  year  com- 
pared v.'ith  Icvcral  of  the  preceding  years,  and  decreafe  in 
that  of  the  minor  ftaplcs,  it  feems  probable  that  the  advanced 
price  of  that  article  in  Europe  has  encouraged  the  cultivation 
ef  it  in  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  abandoned  or 
appropriated  to  a  different  kind  of  culture.  The  a-vcrage  of 
the  number  of  negro  flaves  in  Barbadoes  for  feven  years, 
from  178610  1792,  was  63,271,  of  flaves  imported  4363, 
and  the  average  amount  of  taxes,  during  the  fame  period, 
was  9,5301.  14^5.  id.  The  taxes  confi II  of  a  capitation  tax 
o»  n<grt>es;  a  tax  on  fugar-mills,  dwcUing-houfes,  and  car- 
riages, together  with  an  excifc,  &c.  on  wines  imported.  Be- 
fidts  vvhich  there  is  a  p?.rochial  tax  on  land,  amounting  on 
an  average  llwoughout  the  ifland  to  about  two  fliillings  per 


BAR 

acre,  and  an  afTifrment  in  labour  for  the  repair  of  the  high., 
wavs.  Thf  whole  is  altogether  cxclufivc  of  the  heavy  duty 
of  4J  per  cent,  to  the  crown. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  5  diflrifts  and  1  i  parifhes;  and 
contains  4  towns;  viz.  Bridgetown,  Oftuis  or  Charles-town, 
St.  James's  formerly  called  the  Hole,  and  Speight's-town ; 
Bridgetown  is  the  capital,  and  the  relidence  of  the  governor, 
whofe  annual  falavy  is  2000I.  per  annum,  paid  out  of  tlic 
exchequer,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  4'  per  cent. 
dut\ .  The  form  of  the  government  of  this  ifland  refemble* 
that  of  Jamaica,  except  that  the  council  ii  compofed  of  I  2 
members,  and  the  alfembly  of  22.  ITie  molt  important 
variation  rcfpetls  ihj  court  of  chancery,  which  in  Barbadoes 
is  conllituted  of  the  governor  and  council,  whereas  in  Jamaica 
the  governor  is  fole  chancellor.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bar- 
badoes, the  governor  fits  in  council,  even  when  the  latter  are 
afting  in  a  Icgiflative  capacity,  which  would  be  conlidered, 
in  Jamaica,  as  improper  and  unconllitutional.  It  may  alfu 
be  obferved,  that  the  courts  of  grand  ftlTious,  common  pleas, 
and  exchequer,  in  Barbadoes,  are  diilindl  from  each  other; 
and  not,  as  in  Jamaica,  united  and  blended  in  one  fupremc 
court  of  judicature.  The  he^t  of  the  climate  is  moderated 
by  the  tr.-ide-wti:ds,  and  the  air  is  pure.  Its  produdls,  be- 
fides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  the  palm,  tamai- 
rinds,  figs,  banana.s,  cedar,  mallich,  cacao,  papas,  guavar-, 
and  palmettoes.  Barbadoes  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  13°  10'. 
W.long.  59''.     See  Edwards's  Hillory  of  the  Well  indies. 
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Barbadots  B(i(lard-Ccilar,  in  Botany.      See  CtDRELA. 

Barhadoes  Cherry.     Sec  Malpigia. 

Barbadoes  Floiucr-fetui.     See  1'oinciana. 

Barbadoes  GonJ'elirry.     See  Cactus  Pcrejk'ta. 

Barbadoes  Wild-Olive.     See  Bontia. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  in  the  Materia  MeJica.  See  Pethc- 
L  F,  u  M  Barhadfnfe. 

BARBADOR,  Bababera,  or  Cj/ktDarba,  in  Gtogror 
phy.     See  Cape  Bab  A. 

BARBALIS,  in  E:itouiology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal;ena, 
that  feeds  on  the  Irifo/ium pratetij'e.  The  antennae  peftinated; 
feelers  fliorter;  anterior  thighs  with  a  projedling  beard. 
Eabricius. 

BARBALISSUS,  ia  Ancient  Geography,  Beks,  a  confi- 
derablc  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates,  E.S.F» 
of  Hierapolis.  Thisis  the  i>'ar3i7;-/^uj  of  Ptolemy,  accord- 
ing to  M.  U'Anville. 

BARBANA,  or  BARnENNA^a  river  of  Illyrium,  whick 
fpraug  from  the  Labeatid  Marfh,  according  to  Livy. 

Bars  AN  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Iflria,  feven  mikfi 
N.N.E.  of  Pola. 

BARBANO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  near  the  coafl  of  Fnuli.  N.  lat.  45"  45'.  E.  long. 
13^28'. 

BARBANOLA,  Cape,  is  the  fouth  of  Smyrna  gulf, 
on  the  coafl  of  Afia,  at  the  eafl  extremity  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, and  nine  leagues  S.  by  W.  from  Porto  Gero. 

BARBAR,  a  province  of  Abyflinia,  fcparated  from  At- 
bara  by  the  river  Tacazze  ;  the  capital  of  which  is  Gooz, 
which  fee. 

BARBARA,  in  Conchology,  a  fpecies  of  Helix,  with 
an  oblong,  coarfe,  imperforated  fhell,  with  eight  wreaths, 
and  a  fubrotund  lunated  aperture.  This  kind  inhabits  AU 
gira.  Somewhat  rcfembks  helix  pupa,  but  is  not  above  half 
the  fizc,  being  ufually  about  the  bignefs  of  a  barley-corn. 
Gmel.  &c. 

Barbara,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  FoiMiCA  that  in- 
habits Africa,  and  is  as  large  as  F.  hereulanea.  It  is  black, 
with  the  head,  antennx,  and  extremity  of  the  legs  ferru- 
ginous; 
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ginou^;  petiole  with  two  t\iberc!t;5.      F;ib-iciiis,  ^''cc.     The 
head  is  lav^e;  firll  joint  of  the  antennx  large  and  black, 

Barbara,  Bay  of  St.  in  Gi-ogniphy,  lies  on  the  foiith- 
\ve(l  coall  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  Sonth  America,  where 
at  two  leagues  S.  by  E.  from  cape  Noir,  are  two  rocky 
iflets;  but  no  land  is  fecn  at  E.N.  E.  from  the  cape,  where 
is  probably  the  cliannel  of  St.  Barliara;  which  opens  into 
the  ftiaits  of  Magellan.  Cape  Defolation  lies  to  the 
S.E.;  the  entrance  is  open,  and  it  will  admit  a  large  fleet  of 
(liips. 

Barbara,  St.  Channel  of,  lies  on  the  fonth  fhore  of  the 
(Iraits  of  Magellan,  between  bay  de  Choifeul  and  Cafcade 
bay.  It  is  luppufcd  to  communicate  with  the  bay  of 
St.  Barbara ;  its  entrance  on  that  fide  being  oppofite  to 
James's  idand.  It  has  been  thought  of  importance  to  explore 
this  fnppofed  channel  Ironi  the  Urait ;  bccaufe  it  would 
afford,  if  found  good,  a  quick  and  fafe  paflage  into  the 
Southern  Pacific  ocean. 

Barbara,  Si.  Iflaml,  the  fouthernmoft  of  two  idands 
bearing  north  and  Ibuth  on  the  ea(l  lideof  the  canal  grande, 
or  principal  channel,  fi-oai  cape  Frio,  on  the  coall  of  Bralil, 
to  the  bay  of  All  Sair.ts.  It  has  two  good  roads;  one  on 
the  fouth-well,  and  aui.ther  on  the  north-eaft. 

Barbara,  St.  the  chief  town  of  New  Bifcay,  in  the  au- 
dience of  Galicia,  in  New  Spain,  in  North  America. 

Barbara,  St.  Riv^r,  lies  on  tlie  coail  of  Africa,  to  the 
eaft  from  cape  Ferraofa,  and  fix  leagues  well;  from  Baraba- 
lemo. 

Barbara,  Sf.  Cana/ of,  lies  on  the  north-vvefl  of  America, 
near  the  coaft  of  New  Albion;  tlie  Tiorth-weil  poiia  of  en- 
trance into  which  is  called  point  ConcLption;  in  N.  lat.  34'^  32'. 
E.  long.  239°  54'.  The  weilernmolt,  or  tirfi:  ifland,  forming 
this  canal,  is  called  in  one  Spaniih  chart  St.  Miguel,  in 
another  St.  Bamardo;  the  next  is  called  in  one  chart  Santa 
Rofa,  in  the  other  St.  Miguel;  and  nearer  the  canal  is  a 
third  idand,  upon  which  is  a  liigh  hill  called  in  t!ie  Spaniih 
charts  Santa  Cruz.  The  coalt  contmues  in  an  eallcrly  direc- 
tion about  23  nules  from  point  Concepcion  to  a  point  where  it 
takes  a  foutheily  turn,  from  whence  the  country  gradually 
rifes  to  mouDtai.is  of  different  hei^rhts.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
fiiores,  which  are  compofed  of  low  cliffs  or  fandy  beaches, 
are  produced  fome  ftuntcd  trees  ard  groveling  (hrubs;  and, 
notwithllanding  the  dreary  appearance  of  the  coaft,  it  feems 
to  be  Well  inhabited,  as  ieveral  villages  may  be  perceived  at 
no  great  dillancc  from  one  another,  in  the  fmall  bays  or 
coves  that  form  the  coall.  The  nihabitants  ufe  canoes  of 
wood,  decorated  with  Ihells;  and  traffic  with  their  fifli  and 
ornaments  for  fpooi's,  beads,  and  fcilfars.  They  feemed, 
tiys  Vancouver,  to  poflcls  great  fenlibihty  and  vivacity,  and 
yet  condueled  themftlves  with  the  molt  perfcil  decorum. 
Their  native  dialeft  was  unknown.  Th-i  Spanifti 
miflion  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  alio  that  of  Bueno  Ven- 
tura, are  fituated  at  a  fma'l  dillancc  from  the  canal  ot  Santa 
-liarbara.  The  Ihores  of  the  bay  or  roadllead  of  Santa  Ba.<- 
bara  are  for  the  luoft  part  low,  and  terminate  in  fandy 
beaches,  with  the  exception  of  the  weftern  point,  which  is  a 
fleep  cliff  of  moderate  elevation,  and  which  was  denominated 
by  Vancouver  Point  Felipe.  At  Santa  Barbara  the  latitude 
was  32'  24',  the  variation  10"  15'  E.  a;id  the  longitude 
240°  43'.  The  tide  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  every  fix 
hours,  its  rife  and  fall  being  about  three  or  four  feet ;  and  it 
is, high  water  about  eight  hours  after  the  moon  pafles  tite 
meridian.     Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

Barbara,  in  Lo^ic,  the  fiill  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of 
fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  barbara  is  that  whereof  all  the  propofitions 
are  univerlal  ajid  affirmative;  the  middle  term  being  the  fub- 
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}e^  in  the  firfl  propofition,  and  attribute  or  predicate  in  the 
fecond. — For  example : 

"   BAR  Whoever  fuffers  a  man  to  (lan'e,  whom  he  otight 
to  fullain,  is  a  murderer: 
BA     \\Tioevcr  h  rich,  and  refufes  to  give  alma,  fuffer* 

thole  to  ftarve  whom  he  ought  to  fullain. 
RA     Therefore,  whoever  is  rich,  and  refufes  to  give 
alms,  is  a  rr.urdcrer." 
BARBARATA  Iflimih,  m  Geography,  are  fituated  three 
leagues  weft  from    the  river  Tiiriano  ;  the  bay  of  Trillo  hes 
W.  S.  W.  from  them,  on  th.e  Spanifh  main;   and  thcfe  iflands 
are    between   the  main   and    Venezuela,   nearly  weft    from 
the  latter. 

BARBARESQUE,  in  Zooh-y,  the  name  given  by 
BufFon  to  the  Barbary  fquirrel;  fcliirus  gctuhis  of  Schrebcr 
and  Gmelln. 

BARBARIA,  in  Anacnt  Geography,  the  name  given  in 
the  Perlphis  of  the  Erythiean  lea  to  the  kingdom  of  Abyf. 
finia,  now  called  Adf. l,  the  coaft  of  which  extends  frono 
the  ilraits  of  Babtlmandcl  to  cape  Gaidcfan,  about  450 
Ideographical  miles,  and  contains,  according  to  the  Periplus, 
four  principal  marts  or  anc'.icrages,  called  by  the  general 
name  ot  Tapera,  the  precife  iituation  of  which  is  not  af- 
certained.  Abalites  was  fituated  near  the  Ilraits,  Malao 
may  be  fixed  at  Delaqua,  and  Mundus  at  Zeyla;  but  the 
principal  port  was  Molullon,  featcd  on  a  promontory,  a 
whole  degree  north  of  Mundus  ;  and  this  fuits  no  other 
point  on  the  coall  but  Barbara,  a  town  on  an  ifland  clofe  ta 
the  fhore,  adjoining  to  a  narrow  cape  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent. 

B  A  RB  A  R I A  N,  in  Ant'iqmly,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  all  thole  who  were  not  of  their  own  country,  or  who 
did  not  Ipeak  the  Greek  language,  or  who  did  not  Ipeak  :t 
fo  well  as  ihcmlelvcs.  In  which  ftnft  t!ie  word  fignificd 
with  them  no  more  than  foreigner,  and  did  not  carry  that 
odium  with  it  which  it  does  now.  Stnibo  derives  the  word 
jSaptoKfo,-  frou)  ;3af^(xfij!u,  balbul'ire,  beciufc  forcignci'S  con> 
ing  to  Alliens  uled  to  Hammer,  or  ipeak  coarfely  ;  others 
derive  it  from  py.fQy.^,  a  word  that  foreigners  frequently 
ftumblcd  on,  which  yet  had  no  meaning. 

The  Greeks  had  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  pre-emj> 
iience  to  which  they  were  railed  by  civilization  and  fcience, 
that  they  feem  har<lly  to  have  acknowledged  the  reft  of 
irjinkind  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  witJi  theinftlvcs.  To 
every  other  people  they  gave  the  degrading  appellation  of 
Barbarians  ;  and,  in  confequeiice  of  their  own  boafted  fupe- 
riority,  tlicy  alferted  a  right  of  dominion  over  them,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  ufe  their  own  expreffion,  as  the  foul  has  over 
the  bodv,  and  men  have  over  irrational  animals. '  Extrava- 
gant as  this  pre'cnlisn  may  now  appear,  it  found  admiffion-, 
to  the  di{;.;iate  of  ancient  philofophy,  into  all  the  fchools. 
Ariftotle,  full  of  this  opinion,  iu  fupport  uf  which  he  em- 
ploys arguments  more  fubtle  than  lolid  (Polit.i.  c.  3 — 7.) 
adviled  Alexander  to  govern  the  Greeks  like  lubjedls,  and 
the  Barbarians  as  Haves  ;  to  confider  the  former  as  compani- 
ons, and  the  latter  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.  But 
die  fentiments  of  the  pupil  were  more  enlarged  than  thofe 
of  his  mailer  ;  and  his  experience  in  governing  men  taught 
the  monarch  what  the  fpeculative  fcience  of  the  philofopher 
did  not  difcovcr.  See  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  Orat.  i. 
Strabo,  llb.i.  p.  1 16.  A. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  denomination  of  Barbarians  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  with  a  contempt  blended  with  animo- 
iity,  to  the  Phr)'gians,  on  account  of  the  enmity  that  had 
fubfiftc'd  between  them  fince  the  wars  of  Troy.  This  ap- 
pears iu  the  "  Oreftes"  of  Euripides,  and  in  the  fcholia 
upon  the  "  Ajax  Malligophorus"  of  Sophocles.     The  Rev 
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mans  alio,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  all  other  peo- 
ple, the  Greek.3  excepted,  barbarian  ;  and  the  compliment 
was  returned  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  nations. 
Thus  Ovid,  who  was  conlidercd  at  Rome  as  a  polidn-d 
courtier,  was  treated  in  his  exile  as  a  barbarian  by  the  Gelx, 
who  did  not  iindcrftand  his  language,  which  was  the  idiom 
of  Rome.  1'rilt.  I.  v.  el.  lo.  v.  37. 

"  Barbaras  hie  ego  fum  ;  qnia  non  intclligor  ulli  : 
Et  rident  (lohdi  verba  Latina  Gctje." 

Under  the  lower  empire,  the  appellation  of  barbarian  be- 
came almoll  fynonymons  with  that  of  llranger  or  foreigner. 
The  Cnrgundians  and  Franks,  who  were  cftablifhed  in  Gaul, 
were  there  called  barbarians  ;  and  in  Italy  this  name  was 
given  to  the  Goths.  The  term  was  alfo  applied  by  the  5 2d 
canon  of  the  African  church  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
provinces  which  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  the  denomination  is  frequently  extended  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  alfo  by  other  writers,  lo  Pagans  as  contradillin- 
guifhed  from  Chrillians. 

B  ARB  ARI  ANA,  in  Ancient  G.^o^raphy,  a  town  of  Spain, 
placed  in  the  Anton.   Itin.  between  Atiliana  and  Graccuris. 

BARBARIC  Philosophy,  comprehends  that  of  all 
ancient  nations  among  whom  the  Gicck  language  was  not 
fpoken.  It  has  long  been  a  fubjeft  of  dil'pute,  whether 
philofophy  firft  appeared  among  the  Barbarians  or  among 
the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who  were  at  an 
early  period  remarkable  for  literary  imd  philofophical  vanity, 
and  who  foon  acquired  the  ufe  of  an  artificial  method  of 
philofophifing,  were  unwilling  to  allow  that  philofophy  had 
any  exillence  in  other  countries,  except  where  it  had  been 
borrowed  from  them.  They  could  not  perfuade  themfelves, 
that  the  mere  communication  of  precepts  of  wifdom  in  the 
fimple  form  of  tradition,  and  in  languages  harlh  and  diifo- 
nant  compared  with  their  own,  could  dcferve  to  be  called 
philofophifnig.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barbaric  nations  in 
their  turn  treated  the  Greeks  as  barbarians,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  children  in  philofophy.  Plato,  in  his  Timceus,  intro- 
duces a  barbarian  as  inlhuiiling  the  wife  Solon,  and  faying, 
"  You  Greeks  are  always  children  ;  there  is  not  an  old  man 
amongll  you  ;  you  have  no  fuch  thing  as  grey-headed  wif- 
dom." In  this  perfuafion  they  were  the  more  confirmed, 
when  they  underftood  that  the  mod  learned  men,  and  the 
moft  ancient  philofophers  among  the  Greeks,  had  either 
been  Barbarians  by  birth,  or  inilrufted  by  Barbarians  (fee 
Clemen.  Alex.  Stromata,  l.i.  p.  302,  303.);  that  Pythago- 
Ms,  for  example,  was  a  Tui'can,  Antiilhenes  a  Phrygian, 
Orpheus  a  Thracian,  Thales  a  Phenician  ;  and  that  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others,  had  derived  their  knowledge 
from  Chalda:an  and  Egyptian  pric-lls.  Many  of  the  Chrif- 
•tian  fathers  cfpoufed,  in  this  dilpute,  the  caufe  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  maintained,  with  great  vehemence,  and  wuh 
all  the  learning  they  could  command,  that  the  Barbaric  phi- 
lofophy was  the  fountain  of  all  tlie  wifdom  which  had  ap- 
peared among  the  Greeks,  except  fo  far  as  they  had  been 
indebted,  in  the  way  of  tradition,  to  divine  revelation.  This 
difpute,  however,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  diftincl  ideas, 
and  an  accurate  ufe  of  terms  ;  and  can  in  reality  be  confi- 
dcred  as  nothing  more  than  a  logomachy.  For  no  one  can 
affert  that  the  barbaric  nations  were  wholly  inattentive  to 
■wifdom,  or  Ihangers  to  every  kind  of  knowledge,  human 
or  divine  :  and,  on  the  other  fide,  it  cannot  be  qneflioned, 
that  they  acquired  their  knowledge  rather  by  fimple  reflec- 
tion than  by  icientific  invclligation,  and  that  they  tranfmit- 
ted  it  to  poiterity  rather  by  tradition  than  by  demonftration. 
Whereas  the  Greeks,  as  loon  as  they  began  to  be  civilized, 
dilcovered  a  general  propenfity  to  inquiry,  and  adopted  fci- 
entific  rules  and  methods  of  reafoning.     Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
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perceive,  that  though  the  improvement  of  philofophy  is  to 
be  al'cribed  to  the  Greeks,  its  origin  is  to  be  fought  for 
among  the  Barbaric  nations.  Tatian,  in  Proem.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1.  i.  p.  302.  Origen  adv.  Celfuni,  1.  i.  Beaufobre 
Hill,  du  Manich.  p.  2.  l.i.  c.  2.  Scaliger  Exerc.  ii.  contra 
Cardan,  p.  188.  Bos  Animadv.  ad  Script,  c.ii.  p.  I2.  Heu- 
man.  Ael.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  204.  Hcurnii  Ant.  Phd.  Barb.  ed. 
Lugd.  Bat.  i6co. 

The  Barbaric  philofophy,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fcnfe  of 
the  term,  and  in  its  reference  to  the  ftate  of  philofophy, 
from  the  earliell  times  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic, 
comprehends  that  of  the  eallern  nations,  includiiig  the  He- 

BREVVS,     ChALDEAJIS,      PtRSlANS,     IsDIANS,    ARABIANS, 

and  Phemicians  ;  that  of  the  fouthern  nations,  or  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  ;  that  of  the  weftern  nations,  to 
which  we  may  refer  the  Celts,  the  Etrurians,  and  the 
Romans  ;  and  that  of  the  northern  nations,  inchiding  the 
northern  Scythians,  Thp.acians,  Gv.tjV.,  &c.  among 
whom  Abaris,  Anacharfis,  Toxaris,  and  Zamolxib,  obtained 
the  praife  of  wifdom.  See  Brucker's  Hill,  of  Pliilofophy  by 
Enfield,  vol.  i.  Introduftion. 

BARBARICA,  in  Entomology, ?l  fpccics  of  Buprestis, 
found  in  Barbary.  It  is  a  fmall  infeft  ;  colon.r  above  braffy, 
beneath  coppery  ;  wing-cafes  very  entire  and  Ilightly  ftriated. 
Fabricius.  a 

Barbarica,  a  fpeciesof  Chrysomela,  of  abrafTy-green, 
wich  five  red  lines  on  the  wing-cafes  ;  wings  fanguincous. 
Inhabits  Barbary.      Sulzer.    Gmelin. 

BARBARICARII,  in  Ani'iqmty,  a  kind  of  artifts,  who, 
with  threads  of  divers  colours,  expreffed  the  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  other  things  ;  or,  as  others  defcribe  them, 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  gild  and  decorate  fliields  and 
helmets  with  gold  and  filver. 

The  barbicarii  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  learned  this 
kind  of  painting  from  the  Phrygians,  who  were  particularly 
denominated  larharians,  in  regard  of  their  oppofition  to  the 
Greeks  ;  though  the  name  is  fometimes  alfo  written  branha- 
r'lcarn. 

Barbaricarii  feem  alfo  to  have  been  ufcd  for  foldiers  or 
officers,  who  wore  malks  and  vizards  thus  adorned  with 
gold  and  filver. 

BARBARICUM,  in  Ancient  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a  mi- 
litary (liout,  raifed  by  the  foldiers  on  point  of  engagement. 
This  is  called  barbaricnm  from  the  barbarians,  in  whofe  ar- 
mies this  method  of  (houting  much  obtained.  The  fame 
appellation  was  given  to  a  war  or  expedition  undertaken 
againll  the  barbarians. — "  ^lorifque  ad  ipfum  temptis  quo  bar- 
bnricum  extortum  ejl  inter  tios  'isf  vos." 

Barbaricum  was  alfo  ufed  for  an  armoury,  or  maga- 
zine, wherein  the  Greek  emperors  kept  the  fpoils  and  do- 
naries  taken  from  the  barbarians  in  the  time  of  war  or 
peace. 

Barbaricum,  in  the  JlTateria  Mceliefi,  is  alfo  an  appella- 
tion given  by  the  modern  Greeks  to  rhubarb.  It  is  thus 
called  from  the  Sinus  Bnrbarieus,  by  the  way  of  which  this 
root  was  firft  brought  to  them. 

BARBARICUS,  in  F.momoJogf,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex 
[Reiiwoius),  of  a  black  colour;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  ob- 
fcure  ferruginous,  and  a  little  white  line  on  the  middle  of 
the  fcuttllnm.     A  native  ot  Barbary.     Gmelin. 

Barbaricus,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Rallus  that 
inhabits  Barbai  y.  It  is  ferruginous,  with  a  black  bill ; 
wings  fpotted  with  white;  rump  white,  ftreakedwith  black; 
white  below;  legs  obfcure  brown.  Gmelin.  This  is  the 
Barbary  rail  of  Latham. 

Barbaricus,  a  fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a  green  colour, 
with  the  bread   fpotted  with  white;  rump  and  tip  of  the 
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tail  yellow.  Gmelin.  This  is  the  Barhary  thrujii  of  La- 
tham, and  grfoe  bajctte  de  Barharie  of  Buffon.  Inhabits 
Barbary;  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  niinel  thrufh. 

BARBARISM,  in  Grammar,  denotes  an  offence  againd 
the  purity  of  ftyle  or  language. 

A  b?.rbarifm  differs,  according  to  Ifidore,  from  a  harha- 
rous  term,  as  the  former,  for  inftance,  is  Latin,  though  cor- 
rupt or  mifufcd  ;  whereas  the  latter,  \i-hich  this  writer  calls 
barborolugia,  is  a  word  merely  foreign  intruded  into  Latin 
fpeech. 

In  general,  under  barbarifms  are  comprehended  thin"s 
written,  fpoken,  declined,  or  conj\igated  wrong  ;  or  ufed 
in  a  wrong  quantity,  or  in  an  unuf\ial  fenfe  ;  as  when  a  word 
is  ufed  which  is  foreign  to  the  language,  and  not  received 
by  the  better  and  purer  fort  of  writers  therein.  Such  are 
liper  for  Uber,  fyllaha  for  fyllaba,  patr'i  for  patrts,  Icxi  for 
lc)^i,  bannus  ior  profcrlptio,   &.C. 

Barbarifm  is  often  charged,  with  great  juflicc,  on  modern 
writers  in  the  learned  languages.  The  Latin  books  of  late 
ages  are  full  of  Anglicifms,  Gallicilms,  Germanicifms,  &c. 
according  to  the  country  of  the  author.  But  what  fhall 
we  fay  to  Cafp.  Scioppius,  who  accufes  Cicero  himfelf  of 
barbarifms  in  his  own  language  ? 

There  are  great  difputes  among  critics  concerning  barba- 
rifms in  the  New  Teflament. 

Divers  pious  perfons  are  ftartled  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
any  thing  like  a  barbarifm  in  the  infpired  books,  as  fup- 
pohng  it  an  objedtion  to  the  infpiration  of  them  ;  yet  this 
does  not  hinder  but  many  of  the  Jews,  after  Abarbanel  and 
others,  flill  maintain  barbarifms  in  the  Old  Tellament  ;  in 
which  they  are  feconded  by  M.  Simon,  Lc  Clerc,  and  others. 
The  latter  of  thefe  writings  abound  with  Chaldaifms  ;  and 
the  books  of  Mofes  are  not  free  from  Egyptian  words. 

If  we  confider  that  among  native  Greeks  a  barbarous 
idiom  co\ild  only  mean  fuch  as  was  not  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  their  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  and  to  the 
pradlice  of  their  writers  of  reputation,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  New  Tellament  is  of  this  kind,  with- 
out derogating  from  the  charafter  of  the  apollles  and  evan- 
gelills,  without  impeaching  their  infpiration,  and  without 
injuring  the  authenticity  of  their  writings.  This  conceffion, 
the  moll  learned  and  oratorical  of  the  Greek  fathers,  as  for 
inftance  Origen  and  Chryfoftom,  did  not  fcruple  to  make : 
and,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  a  native  of 
common  fenfe  is  a  much  better  judge  than  any  learned  fo- 
reigner. Neverthelcfs  many  have  contended  that  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Teftament  is  as  purely  clafiical  as  that  of  the 
Attic  writers,  and  they  have  even  condemned  as  impious  he- 
retics thofe  who  have  dared  to  difl"ent.  It  has  been  afferted, 
that  the  contrary  implies  an  impcrfeftion  inconfiftent  with 
divine  infpiration,  and  that  men  capable  of  fuch  a  dodlrine 
were  not  only  impious,  but  were  guilty  of  the  fm  againfl; 
the  Holy  Ghoft.  And  yet  this  dodtrine  was  maintained  by 
Erafmus,  Luther,  Melanfthon,  Camerarius,  Beza,  Drufius, 
Cafaubon,  GlalTuis,  Gataker,  Solanus,  Olearius,  and  Vor- 
ftius  i  though  it  has  been  denied  by  Pfochenuis,  Stolberg, 
vSchmid,  Georgi,  and  Blackwall.  See  Erncfti  Inftitutio 
Interprttis  N.  T.  p.41.  ed.  3tia.  Lipfix,  1775.  But  the 
advocates  for  this  divine  purity  have  not  only  betrayed  their 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  but  a  high  degree  of 
pedantry  in  eftimating  the  accuracy  of  language  beyond  its 
proper  value.  This  laft  miftake  has  happened  not  only  to 
the  warm  and  partial  friends,  but  likewile  to  the  enemies  of 
Chriilianity,  who,  from  the  time  of  Celfus  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury, have  maintained,  that  a  book  written  in  fuch  language 
is  neitherdivinely  infpired,  nordeferving  attention  and  refpeCt. 
■Both  parties  have  carried  their  zeal  and  their  feiitimeiits 
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to  too  great  a  length  ;  and  they  would  hardly  confider  an 
abfulute  purity  of  ftyle,  and  a  total  abfence  of  foreign 
words,  of  fuch  importance  as  to  make  the  contrary  a 
crime,  if  they  would  condcfcend  to  quit  the  language  of 
the  fchools  for  that  of  common  life,  or  turn  their  attention 
from  the  language  of  the  ciafScs  to  thofe  that  are  in  com- 
mon ufe.  All  foreign  idioms,  fuch  as  Hebraifms  in  Greek, 
Grecifms  in  Hebrew,  or  Latinifms  in  either,  may  be  com- 
prehended within  the  definition  of  barbarifm,  and  fome- 
times  even  of  folcc^lni  ;  but  thefe  words,  it  fliould  be  recol- 
lefted,  have  always  fomething  relative  in  their  fignification  ; 
that  turn  of  expreftion  being  a  barbarifm  or  folecifm  in  one 
language,  which  is  flriitly  proper  in  another,  and  to  one 
clals  of  hearers  which  is  not  fo  to  another.  The  apoftle 
Paul  does  not  hefitate,  by  implication,  to  call  every  tongue 
barbarous  to  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  it.  i  Cor.  xiv, 
II.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference,  as  appears  from  the 
whole  of  the  apoftle's  argument,  even  if  what  is  fpoken  be 
fpoken  by  the  fpirit.  With  equal  reafon  we  may  fay  of 
thofe  foreign  idioms  in  any  tongue,  which  render  what  i» 
faid  unintelligible  or  even  obfcure  to  the  natives,  that  in  re- 
fpeft  of  them  they  are  barbaril'ms.  Nor  will  any  judicious 
perfon  deny,  that  there  are  fome  idiomatical  exprtfhons  ia 
the  New  Teftament,  which  muft  have  puzzled  thofe  who 
were  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  language  of  holy  writ.  Such 
idioms  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  WDuld  naturally 
adopt.  They  occurred  in  the  Septuagint,  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  ufing  ;  and  thefe  would  co-operate  towards 
infecting  their  ftyle  with  the  tendency,  which,  as  natives  of 
Palertine,  they  would  derive  from  converfation,  to  intermix 
Hebraifms  and  Chaldaifms  in  their  writings.  If  we  would 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  New  Teftament, 
we  muft  familiarize  ourfelves  with  that  of  the  LXX  ;  and 
if  we  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  idiom  of  the  LXX, 
we  muft  accuftom  ourfelves  to  the  iludy,  not  only  of  the 
original  of  the  Old  Teftament,  but  of  the  dialect  fpoken 
in  Paleftine  between  the  rettirn  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonifli  captivity  and  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  by  the 
Romans  ;  for  this  laft,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  has  affefted 
the  language  both  of  the  old  Greek  tranflation  and  of  the 
New  Teftament. 

Befidcs,  it  is  proper  to  confider  in  relation  to  this  fubje<Et, 
that  vulgarifms  and  foreign  idioms,  which  may  obtain  among 
ftrangers,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  ranks,  have  no  more  na- 
tural unfitnefs  to  convey  the  fenfe  which  they  that  ufe  them 
intend  to  convey  by  them,  than  the  terms  and  phrafes  which, 
in  confequence  of  the  preference  given  by  their  fuperiors, 
may  be  regarded  as  elegancies.  It  may  be  as  realcnably 
objefted  againft  our  religion,  that  the  perfons  by  whom  it 
was  propagated  were  ciioftn  from  a  clafs  which  men  in  iiigh 
life  account  the  dregs  of  the  people,  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
fhould  accomodate  himfelf  to  the  language  of  thoie  who 
wereadu^Uy  chofe:i.  Nay,  language  as  well  as  drefs  being 
in  faft  no  more  than  a  fpecies  of  mode,  it  may  with  as  good 
reafon  be  maintained  that  the  ambafladors  wiiom  Chrift  de- 
puted to  promulgate  his  doftrine,  ftiould  have  been-habited 
like  gentlemen  and  men  of  faftiion,  as  that  they  ftiould  have 
fpoken  the  dialed  of  fuch.  Should  it  be  alkcd,  why  did 
.the  Holy  Spirit  chufe  to  deliver  fuch  important  truths  in  the 
barbarous  idiom  of  a  few  obfcure  Galileans,  and  not  in,the 
polite  and  more  harmonious  ftrains  of  Grecian  eloquence  ? 
The  anfweris  obvious: — That  it  might  appear  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  the  excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.  Moreover,  the  writings  of  the  New  Tef- 
tam.ent  cairy,  in  the  very  expreflion  and  idiom,  an  intriniic 
and  irrefiftible  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  They  are 
fuch  as,  in  refped  of  ftyle,  could  not  have  been  written  but 
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by  Jews,  and  lianllv  even  by  Jews  fuperior  in  rank  and  edu- 
cation to  thole  wliofe  names  they  bear;  and  the  argument 
is  ftrengthened  by  conlidering  that  under  their  homely  garb 
we  find  the  mod  exalted  fentiinents,  the  cloleft  reafoniiig, 
the  pureft  morality,  and  the  Ibundell  doftrine.  In  the  dif- 
cuffion  t>f  this  fubjeft,  we  fliould  likewifc  conlider  the  fitu- 
ation  and  charaftcr  of  the  perl'ons  for  whofe  ufe  the  New 
Teilament  was  more  immediately  written.  They  were  partly 
cither  native  Jews,  or  pious  perfons  who  were  prof(.lytes_  to 
the  doftrine  of  Mofes,  and  who,  by  continual  intcrcoiirfe 
with  native  Jews,  and  the  cnnftant  reading  cf  the  LXX, 
were  accullomed  to  Jewilh  Greek.  It  is  iiighly  probable, 
therefore,  that  if  the  New  Teftament  had  been  written  with 
Attic  purity,  it  would  h.'ive  been  unintelligible  to  many  of 
its  earlieft  readers,  who  hnd  never  read  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion in  any  other  diak-Ct  than  Jewifa  Greek.  We  fiiall 
only  obferve  further  in  this  place,  that  a  clalTical  or  iii^chif- 
fical  ftyle  has  no  more  influence  on  the  divinity  of  the  New 
Teftament,  than  the  elegance  or  inelegance  of  the  hand  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
pronunciation  with  which  it  is  uttered.  Whoever  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  write  a  bad  hand  would  certainly  not  improve  it 
by  infpiration  ;  but  admitting  the  faft,  it  would  have  this 
unfortunate  confequence,  that  no  one  accuftomcd  to  the 
hand  would  in  its  improved  ftate  believe  it  to  be  genuine. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  infpiration  would  amend 
a  faulty  pronunciation ;  and  the  writers  of  the  diff'-rent 
parts  of  the  Bible  have  undoubtedly  fpoken  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  before  and  after  the  elTufions  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  If  thefe  failings  then  are  confiftcnt  with  fuperna- 
tural  endowments,  "  I  can  fee  no  reafon,"  fays  Michatlis, 
"  for  drawing  an  argument  againft  the  divinity  of  the  New 
Teftament  from  its  vulgarifms,  or  even  from  its  grammatical 
errors."  A  particular  account  of  the  writings  of  thofe 
authors,  who  have  engaged  in  the  controverfy  relating  to 
the  purity  of  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  may  be 
feen  in  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  t.  iv.  p.  276 — 2H9. 
See  alfo  Fabr.  Bib.  Crxc.  t.  iv.  p.  224 — 227.  Michaelis's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Teftament  by  Marfti,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  §  4. 
p.  116,  &c.  Campbell  on  the  Four  Gofpels.  Prelimin. 
Difl".  vol.i.  p.  13,  &c.  See  more  on  this  fubjedl  under  the 
articles  Inspiration,  zn&  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Barbarism,  Barbaries,  is  alfo  ufcd  for  that  rudenefs  of 
tnind,  wherein  the  underftanding  is  neither  furniftied  with 
ufeful  principles,  nor  the  will  with  good  inclinations. 

BARBARISSOS,  in  Jnckr.t  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Syria,  in  the  Chalybonitidc  country.     Ptolemy. 

BARBARIUM  Fromontii i-m,  a  promontory  of  I.ufi- 
tania,  placed  bv  Ptolemy  fouth  oi  the  city  of  Olios-Hippon, 
or  Oliofcipon,   Olefipo,  or  Liflion,  in  39"  45'  N.  latitude. 

BARBARO,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a  noble  and 
learned  Venetian,  was  born  in  1398,  and  diftinguiOicd  by 
liis  love  of  literature,  and  his  talents  for  public  buiinefs. 
Under  the  learned  Grecian  Chryfolorns,  he  acquired  that 
profound  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langua- 
ges, of  which  he  gav^  fpecimens  in  his  tranflations  of  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  of  Ariftides,  and  Cato,  and  in  his  elegant  moral 
work,  written  in  Latin,  intitled  "  De  Re  Uxoria,"  and 
firft  publiftied  without  his  name,  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  15 15. 
This  work  furnifhes  ufeful  inftruftions  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  orations  and  letters,  which 
inanifeft  good  tafte  and  an  amiable  temper.  In  all  the  pub- 
lic offices  which  Barbaro  fuftamed,  he  difplayed  eminent 
virtues.  Whilft  he  was  governor  of  Brefcia,  he  had  occa- 
dSon  for  the  exercife  both  of  courage  and  difcrction.     The 
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city  was  divided  into  two  violent  faftions,  which  lie  prevailed 
upon  to  unite,  and  to  ad  in  concert  for  the  public  good  ; 
and  though  at  the  fame  time  it  was  befieged  by  the  Milanefe 
forces  ui.der  thegreat  commander  Piccinino,  and  fufi"ered  mtich 
by  famine  and  d'ifcafe,  he  at  length,  after  a  protrafted  fiegc 
of  three  years,  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  He  died  much 
regretted  by  his  countrymen,  in  1454,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
fix  years.  His  letters  were  coUcAcd  and  printed  at  Brefcia 
in  1743.     Gren.  Diet. 

Carbaro,  Ernvdao,  the  elder,  was  the  nejilicw  of  the 
preceding,  and  diliiuguilhed  by  his  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  languag---,  infomuch  that  at  twelve  ycai-s  of  age 
he  tranflated  many  of  Afop's  fables  into  Lat  n.  He  wa« 
advanced,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  by  pope  Eugenius,  to 
the  epifcopal  fee  of  Trevigi;  and  ten  years  aftirwards 
he  was  tranllated  to  that  of  Verona,  wher-:  he  died  in 
1470,  aged  llxty  years.  He  left  tranllations  of  Greek. 
authors. 

Barbaro,  EnnoJao,  or  Henr.olaus  Barltirus,  the  younger, 
was  the  graiidfon  of  Francis  Baibaro,  and  born  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1454.  In  very  early  life  he  was  eminently  dif- 
tinguidied  by  his  genius,  application,  and  proficiency  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  received  from  the  hand  of 
th;  emperor  Frederic  the  poetic  crown.  At  fixtecn,  he  un- 
dertook tlie  trandation  of  Themillius,  which  was  publiflied 
feven  years  afterwards.  Having  ,'^rndiuitcd  in  the  fchool  of 
Padua  in  jurifprudcnce  and  philolophy,  he  returned  to  Vc- 
nicf,  and  devoted  himfclf  entirely  to  aflairs  of  ftate.  How- 
ever, after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  he  refumed  his  ftudies 
with  frefti  ardour  ;  and,  particularly  attached  to  the  Greek 
language,  he  read  leiftures,  without  gratuity,  in  his  own 
houfe,  upon  Demofthenes,  Theocritus,  and  Ariftotle,  which 
were  very  numeroiifly  attended.  Al  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  who 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  in  con- 
fequence of  a  fubfequent  embafTy  to  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
that  pontiff  created  him  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  This  oiTicc 
he  accepted,  though  the  laws  of  Venice  had  prohibited  its 
minifters  from  accepting  any  dignity  from  any  foreign  prince, 
without  the  confent  of  the  republic  ;  and  for  his  oppofition 
to  this  order,  the  Venetians  pronounced  upon  him  a  fentencc 
of  perpetual  exile.  For  preventing  its  execution  he  wiftied 
to  relinquifh  the  patriarchate;  but  the  pope  refufcd  to  accept 
the  renunciation.  From  this  time,  he  refided  at  Rome;  but 
upon  the  accefs  of  the  plague,  he  removed  into  the  coun. 
try,  which,  however,  afforded  him  no  afylum;  for  he  was 
feized  with  this  malady,  and  died  in  the  year  1493. 

Befides  the  tranflation  of  Themiilius,  Hermolaus  publifhcd 
verfions  of  Diofcorides,  and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Ariftotle  ; 
an  abridgement  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  doftrine  of  that 
philofopher ;  two  large  works  upon  Phny,  one  intitled 
"  Conftitutiones  Plinianae,"  the  other  "  Confiitutiones  Se- 
cundse  ;"  "  Corrections  of  Pomponius  Mela  ;"  and  an 
"  Explanation  of  the  more  difficult  words  in  Phny."  He 
boafted  that  he  had  correfted  5000  errors  in  the  text  of 
Pliny,  and  300  in  that  of  Mela.  Although  he  is  charged 
with  having  been  too  free  in  his  conjesfluml  emendations, 
he  exercifcd  great  ingenuity  and  indullry  in  thefe  labours. 
The  illuftrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  treated  him  with  grCiit 
refpeft,  and  when  he  was  at  Florence  on  an  emhaffy  from 
the  republic  of  Venice,  entertained  him  very  liberally  and 
offered  him  the  ufe  of  his  villa  and  library  for  the  profccu- 
tion  of  his  ftudies.  "  Hermolaus  is  certainly  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  learned  men,  at  a  period  when 
claffical  learning  was  the  firft  and  almoll  the  fole  objeft  of 
attention  :  nor  is  it  any  depreciation  of  his  merit  as  a 
fcholar,  whatever  it  may  be  of  his  character  as  a  philofo- 
pher, 
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plier,  if  the  whimfical  ftory  be  true,   that,  being  exceed- 
ingly   perplexed    concerning    the   meaning    of   Ariftotk's 
Ev7:Xt;if;ia,  a  term  which  has  perliaps  never  been  underllood, 
lie   endeavoured,    or  pretended  to  confult   tlie   devil   upon 
the  fubied."     Gcfner  in  Bibliothec.      Gen.  Did. 
.   BARBAROSSA,   lo   called  from  the  red   coleur  of 
their  beard,  Arjc  or  Horuc,  and  Hayradin,  were  the  fons 
of  a  potter  of  the  ifland  of  LelLos,   or  as  fome  fay,  of  a 
Sicilian  renegade  ;  who,  prompted  by  a  rclllcfs  and  enter- 
prifing    fpirit,    forfooii  their  father's    trade,   and   joined   a 
crew  of  pirates.     They  foon   diftinguiihed  themfelvcs  by 
their  valour  and  activity,   and  becoming  mnllers   of  a  fmall 
brigantinc,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  fueh  con- 
duct and    fuecefs,    that   they   aflcmbled  a   fleet   of  twelve 
galleys,   bcfides    many  veffels  of  fmaller  force.      Of  this 
fleet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin 
fecond    in     command,    but    with  almoll    equal    authority. 
They  called  themfclves  the  friends  of  the  fea,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  all  who  fail  upon  it  j   and  their  names  foon  became 
terrible  from  the  ftraits  of  the  Dardanels  to  thofe  of  Gibral- 
tar.    Whilil   they    were   afting    as  corfairs,  they  adopted 
the  ideas  and  acquired  the  talents  of  conquerors.     They 
often  carried   the  prizes  which  they  took  on   the  coafts  of 
Spain    and  Italy,  to  which  they  extended  their  depreda- 
tions about  the  year  1504,  into  the  ports  of  Barbaiy  ;  and 
enriching  the  inhabitants  by  the  fale  of  their  booty,  and 
the   thoughtlefs    prodigality    of    their    crews,    they    were 
welcome    gueils   in    every  place    at  which  they   touched. 
The  convenient  fituation  of  thefe  harbours,  lying  fo  near 
the  greatell  commercial  ftates  at  that  time  in  Chriltendom, 
made  the  brothers  wi(h  tor  an   eftabUlTiment  in. that  coun- 
try.    An   opportunity   occurred    for   this  purpofe,    which 
they  eagerly   Icized  and  improved  to  their  own  advantage. 
Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  having  made  feveral  unfuccefsful 
attempts  for  taking  a  fort  which  the  Spanilh  governors  of 
Oran  had  built  not  far  from  his  capital,  fought  the  aflift-. 
ance    of  Horuc,  wiiofc  valour  the  Africans  confidered  as 
irrefiftible.  The  accive  corfair  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  leaving  his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched 
at  the  head   of   5000  men    to    Algiers,  where,  in  the  year 
1516,  he  was  received   as   their   deliverer.     Such    a  force 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  town.     The  ambitious  con- 
queror, having  fecretly  murdered  the    monarch  whom    he 
came   to   affift,  caufed    himfelf  to  be    proclaimed  king  of 
Algiers  in    his  Head.     He  then  proceeded  to  eflablifh  the 
authority  which  he   had    ufurped,  by  arts  fuited    to    the 
genius    of  the  people  whom  he    had  to  govern  ;   by  un- 
bounded hberality   to    thofe  who  favoured  his  promotion  ; 
and  by  cruelty  as    unbounded  towards  all  whom   he    had 
any   reafon  to    dillruft.     Having  detefted    and  defeated  a 
confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  the  Arabs,  and  obliged 
the  king  of   Tunis,   who  marched  to  their  fuccour  with  a 
powerful  army  into  the  territory  of  Algiers,  to  feek  refuge 
in  the    mountains ;    Barbaroffa  laid   fiege  to   Tunis,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  it,  and  was  acknowledged  as  fovereign. 
He   then    attacked    the  neighbouring  king  of  Tremecen, 
vanquifhed  him  in  battle,  and  added  his  dominions  to  thofe 
of  Algiers.     At  the  fame  time  he  continued  his  depreda- 
tions on  the  coall  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  the  devaltations 
which  he  committed  obliged  Charles  V.,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  to  furnifh  the  marquis  dc  Comares,  governor 
of   Oran,    with   troops   fufficicnt   to   attack   him.       That 
officer,  allifled  by  tiic  dethroned  king  of  Tremecen,  executed 
the  commiffion  with  fuch  fpirit  and  fuccefs,  that  Barbarofla's 
troops  being  defeated  in  feveral  encounters,  he  himfelf  was 
ftut  up  in  the  citadel  of  Trerascen.     After  defending  it  to 
Vol.  III. 
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the  laft  extremity,  he  was  reduced  by  the  upptchentiornt 
of  famine  to  the  neccfiity  of  attempting  an  efcape  by  a 
fubterraneous  paflage  ;  and  in  order  to  delay  the  puifuit, 
he  fcattercd  his  treafurts  upon  the  rond.  At  length  the 
Spaniards  overtook  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Huexda,  eight 
leagues  from  Tremecen ;  and  here  Barbaroffa  with  his 
1  nrkifli  followers  fought  for  fome  time  with  an  obltinate 
valour,  hut  they  were  at  laft  totally  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror liimfelf  was  flain,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
A.D.  1518.  " 

His  brother  Hayradin,   known  likewife  by  the  name  of 
Barbarofla,   afTumed  the  fceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  fame 
ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better  fortune.     His  reign 
being   undillurbcd  by  the  Spaniards,   who  were  fully  cm- 
ployed  in  the  wars  among  the  Europ;-an  powers,  lie  regu- 
lated with   admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval  operations  with  great  vigour, 
and  extended    his  conquells  on    the  continent  of  Africa. 
For  his  greater  fecurlty,  he   put  his   dominions  under  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  received  from  him  a 
body   of  Turkish  foldiers  fufficient  for  his  defence  againd 
domeilic  as  wt.ll  as  foreign   enemies.     Solyman  at  length 
A.D.  lf33,  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Turkifli  licet, 
in  oppofition  to  Andrew  Doria,   who  was  the  greateft  fea- 
ofiicer   of  that  age.      Barbarofla,  proud  of  this  diiUncf  ion, 
repaired  to  Conitantinople,  and  with   a  wonderful  verfati- 
lity  of  mind,  combined  the  addrefs  of  a  courtier  with  the 
boldnefs  of  a  corfair,  and  thus  gained  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  fultan  and  his  vizier.     To  them  he  communicated 
a  fcheme  which  he  had  formed  of  making  himfelf  matter 
of  Tunis,   the  moft  flourifliing   ki:;gdom,  at  that  time,  on 
the  coall  of  Africa  ;     and   as   they  approved  the  fcheme, 
they  funiiilied  him  with  every  thing  he  demanded  for  carr\'- 
ing  it  into   execution.      Availing   himfelf  of  the  intellinc 
diviiions  of  the  kingdom,  and  making  perfidious  ufe  of  the 
name  and  interell  of  Abrafchid,  an  exiled  prince,  whom  he 
deceived  and  impriloncd,  he  was  fupported  by  a  powerful  fleet 
and  a  numerous  army.     His  fleet  confifl.td  of  250  velTels, 
with  which  he  failed  towards  Africa  ;  and  after  ravaging 
the  coafts  of   Italy,  he  appeared  before   Tunis.     Having 
landed  his  men,   he  announced  his  intention  of  afl"erting  the 
right  of  Abrafchid,  whom   he  pretended   to  have  left  fick 
en  board  of  the   admiral   galley,    but   who  was  in  reality 
confined   in    the    feragho    at   Conftantinoplc,  and  who  was 
never  heard  of  more.     The  fort  of  Goletta,  which  guards 
the   bay,    foon    fubmitted,  and   the  inhabitants  of   Tunis 
declared  unanimouQy  in  favour  of  Abrafchid  ;    fo   that  the 
gates  were  opened  to  Barbarofla,  whom  they  confidered  as 
the  reftorer  of   their  lawful  fovereign.     But  as  Abrafchid 
did   not    appear,    they    foon  began  to  fufpect  the  corfair's 
treachery  ;   and  with  arms  in  their   hands,  furrounded  the 
citadel  into  which    Barbarofla  had  led  his  troops.      Their 
attack,  however  ardent  and  impetuous,  was  of  no  avail ;  and 
they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  Solyman  as  their  favereign, 
and  to  fubmit  to  himfelf  as  his   viceroy.     Having  put  the 
kingdom   into   a   proper  pofture  of  defence,  he   extended 
his  depredations  to  the  Chriftiaa  ftates,   fo  that  complaints 
of  his  outrages  were  conveyed  to  the  emperor  Charles  by 
his  lubjefts   both  in  Spain  and  Italy.     The  emperor  con- 
cluded  a  treaty    with     Muley-Hafcen,    the    exiled    king 
of    Tunis,     who     implored     his     affiftance ;     and     made 
preparations   for  invading    Tunis.     His    fleet  confifted   of 
nearly  500  vcfl'els,  and  they  had    on  board  above  30,000 
regular  troops.     The  armament   failed  from  Cagliari,  and 
after  a  profperous  navigation,  landed  within  fight  of  Tunis. 
Barbarofla  alfembled   at  Tunis   for  oppcfing  the  imperial 
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ormy,  a  force  eompoftd  of  20,000  Iiorfe,  tojethei'  witli  a 
•vail  body  of  foot.     By  the  reduftioii  of  the  Goletta,  after 
an  ob!H;iate  defence  by   6000  Tiirkifh   foldi-:rs  under  the 
eommHiid  of  Sinan,   a  renegade  Jew,  the  braved  and  motl 
experienced  of  all  Barbarofl'a's  corfairs,  the  emperor  became 
mailer  of  the  fleet,  coiifilting   of  eighty  feven  galleys  aiid 
galliots,  together  with  the  arfenal,  and  300  cannon  nrilUy 
of  brafs,    that   were    plai'.ted  on  the    ramparts.      In  thcfe 
circnni(lance3,  however,  Barbaroifa  neither  loll  his  courage, 
nor  abandoned  the    defence  of  Tunis.     But    as  the  walls 
were  extremely  weak  as   well  as  cxtenfive,  he  determined 
to    advance    with    his    army,    amounting    to    50,000   men, 
towards  the  imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate   of   his 
kingdom  by  the  iffue  of  a  battle.     Havintj  communicated 
his  rcfolution  to  his  jirincipal  officers,  he  propofed  to  provide 
againU  the  danger  of  a  mutiny  among  the  Chriftian  ilaves, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  army,  by  maflTacring   10,000  of 
them  before   he  began  his  march.     The  barbarity  of  the 
propofal    filled  his   officers  with  horror ;     and   Barbarofl'a, 
dreading  their  refentment,  confented  to  fpare  the  lives  of 
the  ilaves.     The  emperor's  army  which  fuffered  inconceive- 
able  hardlliips   in    tlieir   march   over  burning    fands,    foon 
came  up  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs  under  the  command  of 
BarbarofTa,  v/ho  were  fo  completely  routed,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  efforts  to  rally  them,  he  was  hurried  along 
with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  city.     This  was  found 
a  fcene  of  confufion  ;  fome  of  the  inhabitants  were  flying 
with   their  families  and    effcft"; ;    others  were   opening  the 
gates  to  the  conquerors ;  tlie  Turkiih  foldiers  were  retreat- 
ing ;  and  the  citadel  was  in  potfeffion  of  the  Chrillian  (laves. 
Barbaroifa,  difappoinled  and  enraged,  fled  precipitately  to 
Bona  ;  and  Tunis  furreridcred  to  the  viftorious  army  of  the 
tmperor.  .  But  the  hiftre  of   this  viAory  was  tarniflisd  by 
the  excef5;s  of  the  foldiers  ;  who  facrifictd  more  than  30,000 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants,  and  carri-d  away  10,000  of  them 
as  flavcs.     BarbarofTa, efcaped    firll    to    Algiers,    and    then 
repaired  to  Conftantinople,  where  he    was  received    again 
into  favour,  and  fent  with  a  fleet  to  ravage  Calabria.  Having 
perfuaded    Solyr.ian    to    make  war   on    the    Venetians,  he 
committed  great  devaluations  in  the  ifle  of  Corfu,  and  after- 
wards made    an  expedition  to  the   coaft  of  Arabia  Felix, 
when  he   reduced    all  Yemen  under  the  Turkifli  dominion. 
In  a  fubfequent  war^between  the  Turks  a.'.d  Venetians,  he 
took  many  iOands  in  the  Archipelago.     In  1538  he  crofled 
over   to    Candia,    and    made  an    unfuccefsful   attempt    on 
Canea.     From  thence  he  retired  to  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
where  he  was   overtaken  by  the  Chrillian  fleet  under  the 
famous  Andrew  Doria.     By  his  fliilful  manoeuvres  he  not 
only  avoided  the  danger  that  threatened  him,   but  gained 
fome  partial  advantages,  and  canfed  Doria  to  make  a  hafty 
retreat    to    Corfu.     In    1539    he  recovci-ed  Caftel  Nuovo 
from  the  confederates.     In    1543,   BarbarofTa  left  Conflan- 
tinople  v/ith  a  powerful  fleet ;   and  proceeding  to  the  Faro 
of  MefTiTia,  took   Reggio,  and   facked  the  coall  of  Italy. 
He  then   bcfiegcd  and   took   Nice  ;    but  \fheu  Doria  ap- 
proached   with    his    fleet,    Barbarcfia    avoided    him ;    and 
remaining  in  thofe  leas  during  winter,  he  next  fpring  ravaged 
the    coalls  and    iflands    of  Italy,  and   then   returned  with 
many  prifoners  to   Conilantinoplc.     During  the  remaining 
period    of   his   life,   he   fuperintended  the   naval  affairs  of 
the    grand  fignior,    and    purfued   that   voluptuous   courfe 
to  wluch  he  had  been  habituated,   amidfl:  a  number  of  fair 
captives  ;  and   died  at  the   age  of  eighty  years,  in   1547, 
leaving  his  fon  Haffan  in  pofTcfnon  of  the   viceroyalty  of 
Algiers,  and  heir  to  all  his  property.     With  the  ferocity  of 
a  Turk  aad  a  corfair,  Barbarofla  pofTelled  fome  generous 


fentimcnts,  and  obtained  a  charaftcr  for  honour  and  fidelity 
to  his  engagements.  Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  x.  p.  66,  &c. 
vol.  XV.  p.  14,  &c.  Robcrtfon's  Hiil.  of  Ciiarles  V.  vol.  lii. 
p.  97,  &c.     Gen.  Biog.     See  Algiers. 

Barbarossa,  in  ,E«/«w^57,  a  fpecics  of  Scarab/f.us, 
dcfcribed  by  I'abricius  as  a  native  of  New  Holland.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  fcabrous  ;  horns  of  the  head 
recurved  and  fhort. 

BARB  A  nous,  in  a  general  ftnfe,  denotes  fomething 
that  p.irtakes  of  the  quality  of  Barbarism  ;  and  in  this 
fenfe,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  nation,  age,  writer,  word, 
or  the  like.  Barbarous  Latin  words  are  innumerable  ; 
the  fchoolmen  abound  with  them  ;  the  chcmifts,  phyficians, 
and  lawyers  can  fcarcely  write  intelligibly  without  'hem. 
Du-Cange  has  given  two  large  volumes  in  folio  of  barba- 
rous I>atin  words,  and  as  many  of  Barbarous  Greek  words. 
The  modern  or  vulgar  Greek  is  fometimes  called  barbarous 
Gieek,  "  barbavo-Grcca,"  or  "  Greco-barbara  lingua." 
Lanjrius  has  publilhcd  "  Philologia  Barbaro-Greca,"  "  Gram, 
matica  Baibaro-Greca,"  or  "  GlofTarium  Barbaro-Grecum." 

BARBARUS,  in  Etilomology,  a  fpeeies  of  Papilio. 
{Plel/.  Rur.)  The  wings  are  without  tails,  and  blueifh  j 
beneath  fpotted  all  over  with  brown,  and  two  fpots  behind. 
Gmelin. 

Bardarus,  a  fpeeies  of  Tenebrio,  of  a  black  colour, 
and  verv  glofly  ;  thorax  orbiculated  ;  anterior  margin  of 
the  fliield  of  the  head  elevated.  This  is  about  the  middle 
fize  ;  wing-cafes  joined.      Brander,  &c. 

Barbaras,  a  fpeeies  of  Cryptocephalus  that  inha- 
bits Barbai-y.  The  antennx  are  ferrated  ;  body  hairy, 
obfcure,  brally.     Found  on  compofite  flowers.  Fabricius. 

Barbarus,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpeeies  of  Svngnathus, 
found  in  European  Teas.  It  has  neither  caudal  nor  anal 
fin  ;  body  fix-hded.  Gmelin.  In  the  dovlal  tin  are  about 
forty-three  rays  ;  and  in  the  pefloral  fin  twelve  rays  ;  body 
olive  with  faint  blueifh  tranlvcrfe  lines. 

Barbarus,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpeeies  of  Vultur  that 
inhabits  Barbary,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  of 
a  blackilh  brown  ;  beneath  white,  inclining  to  brown  ; 
legs  woolly;  toes  lead  colour;  claws  brown.  Gmelin. 
This  is  vultur  borbaius,  Briff.  Orn.  and  bearded  vulture  of 
Edwards  and  Latham. 

Barbarus,  a  fpeeies  of  Falco,  called  by  the  Englifh 
writers  the  Barbary  falcon  ;  the  cere  and  legs  are  yellowilh  ; 
body  blueifli,  fpotted  with  brown ;  breall  immaculate ; 
tail  banded.  GmeHn.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  leven- 
tecn  inches,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
bary. 

BARBARY,  in  Geography,  the  northern  traft  of  Africa> 
is  one  of  the  three  diflinft  parts  of  North  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  the  dillribution  of  major  Renncl,  and  lying  along  the 
Mediterranean.     See  Africa. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Barbary,  we  have  a 
variety  of  conjectures.  Some  fuppofe,  that  the  Romans, 
after  they  had  conquered  this  large  traft,  gave  it  the  name 
by  way  of  contempt  or  diflike  of  the  rude  and  barbarous 
manners  of  the  natives.  Marmol  deduces  it  from  the 
Arabic  word  "  Berber,"  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  which  they  retain  to  this  day  in 
many  parts  of  this  traft,  efpecially  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Great  Atlas,  where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  which  was 
given  to  them  by  their  new  invaders  on  account  of  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  their  country.  Leo  Africanus  fays  that  it  was 
given  to  thefe  people  on  account  of  their  ftrange  language, 
which  appeared  to  them  an  inarticulate  murmur,  the  Arabic 
word  "  barbar,"  Jignifying  "a  murmuring  found  or  noife.'* 

Others 
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Otlii^rs  derive  it  from  "bar"  twice  repeated,  which  fignifies 
a  "  defert,"  which  was  its  ancient  Hate  ;  accordingly,  they 
lay  that  the  fugitive  kin<r  Ifrik,  from  whom  it  is  pretended 
the  whole  African  continent  derived  its  name,  when  clofcly 
purfiied  by  his  enemies  in  his  flitrht  out  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  hefitating  what  courfe  to  purfue,  was  directed  by  fome 
of  his  retinue  by  thefe  words,  "Bar,  Bar,"  that  is  "  To  the 
Uefert,  To  the  Defert." 

The  hillory  of  the  word  "  Barbar,"  fays  Gibbon  (Rom. 
F.mp.  vol.  ix.  p.  4153:),  maybeclaffed  under  four  periods. 
1.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Afiatics 
wi^f'iit  probably  ufe  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  found 
<'  of  IW'ijar,"  was  applied  to  tlic  ruder  tribes,  whofe  pro- 
nunciation was  moft  harfh,  whofe  grammar  was  moll:  defec- 
tive. Kaf £i  B5;;r5y.p^kivoi  (Iliad. ii.  867.  with  the  Oxford 
Scholiaft,  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry  Stephens's 
Greek  Thffaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  720.)  2.  From  the  time,  at 
leaft,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who 
were  ftrangers  to  t'le  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks. 

3.  In  the  age  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  fubmitted  to  the 
infult  (Pompeius  Fettus,  l.ii.  p.  48.  ed.  Dacier),  and  freely 
gave  themfelves  the  name  of  Barbarians.  They  infenfibly 
claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  fubjett  provinces, 
and  at  length  removtd  the  difgraceful  appellation  to  the 
favage  or  hoftile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire. 

4.  In  every  fenfe,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors  ;  the  familiar 
vord  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the 
Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  jullly  fettled  as  a  local  deno- 
mination (Barbary)  along  the  northern  coafl  of  Africa. 

Barbary  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
•H'hich  divides  it  from  Europe,  on  the  eall  by  Egypt,  on 
the  fouth  by  Sahara,  Zaara,  or  the  Defert,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  utmofl  extent  from  eaft  to  well:, 
that  is,  from  cape  Non,  on  the  moft  weftern  coaft  of  Morocco, 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  is  almoft  37  degrees,  that  is  from 
10°  W.  to  265  E.  long,  or  about  2200  geographical  miles. 
Its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  is  very  unequal ;  in  fome 
parts  it  is  not  above  6  or  7  degrees  ;  and  where  it  is  wideft, 
as  from  cape  Non  to  Tangier,  not  above  10  degrees.  Some 
geographers,  however,  have  given  it  a  much  greater  extent 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  making  the  former  4000  miles, 
and  the  latter  1200,  in  order  to  which,  eftimatc  they  have  in- 
cluded the  creeks  and  windings,  which  are  too  precarious 
and  unknown  to  be  depended  upon.  Others  have  made 
the  length  from  eaft  to  weft  to  be  only  1 200  miles,  and 
the  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  which  is  very  variable, 
330  miles.  It  commences  on  the  weft  at  the  famous 
mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ayduacal,  or  Al  Duacal, 
and  inclofcs  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez  and  Dela,  now 
provinces  of  Morocco,  and  extends  north-eaftward  along 
the  Atlantic  coaft  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  at  cape  Fii»if- 
terre,  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  fo  on  by  an 
eaftern  courfe,  along  the  Mediterranean  coaft  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  is  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Egypt, 
where  it  joins  to  this  of  Barbary.  The  principal  kingdoms 
into  which  it  is  now  divided,  are  thofe  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoh  ;  the  kingdom  of  Telenfin  or 
Tremecen  having  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Algiers, 
and  that  of  Barca  having  been  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
that  of  Tripoh.  (See  each  of  thefe  articles.)  ]5oth  the 
coafts  of  Barbary,  whether  watered  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  or  by  the  Mediterranean,  are  fertile  in  corn  and 
pafturage  ;  the  former  being  watered  by  a  multitude  of 
fmall  and  large  rivers  which  dtfccnd  from  the  great  Atlas, 
and  empty  tiiemfelves  into  the  ocean  ;  and  the  former  ex- 
tending along  the  dcchvity  of  a  vaft  ridge  of  mountains, 
fome   of  which  are  confiderably  higli|  ai>tl  fjiread  above 
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40  leagues  into  the  inland,  fupplying  a  number  of  rivert, 
which  after  many  windings  tlirough  pleafant  and  fcrti!;  vaU 
lies,  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Mediterranean.  Btfidcs, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  contributes  to  its  fertility. 
However  the  coaft  and  mountains  along  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  are  rather  cold  than 
hot,  and  fnow  falls  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ;  and  the 
tups  of  fome  mountains  are  covered  with  it  through  the 
year.  The  winter  in  this  country  commences  about  the 
middle  of  Oclober,  and  is  often  fevere  ;  the  rains  commonlv 
begin  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  continue  to  the  end 
of  Januai'y  ;  in  February  the  weather  becomes  milder  ; 
and  in  March  the  weft  and  north  wi;'.ds  begin  to  blow  and 
to  produce  r.niverfal  verdure.  During  the  wl.olc  fpving 
feafon,  which  begins  about  the  latter  end  of  Ftbru::ry,  the 
weather  is  generally  fcrcne  and  pleafant,  except  from  the 
latter  end  of  April  to  that  of  May,  when  refrclhing  fliowers 
are  abundant  ;  which  with  the  concurring  heat  of  the  fun, 
bring  the  produftions  of  the  earth  to  maturity  ;  fo  that  in 
the  latter  end  of  May,  they  begin  to  gather  ripe  figs  and 
cherries  in  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  fome  parts  of  Morocco  ;  in 
the  middle  of  July,  the  apples,  pears,  and  plums  arc  ripe, 
and  grapes  and  other  later  fruits  are  completely  gathered 
before  the  latter  end  of  September.  The  fummer  begins, 
according  to  their  reckoning,  on  the  28th  of  Mav,  and 
lafts  till  the  29th  of  Auguft  ;  during  whicii  the  heats  are 
exceffive  and  dangerous  ;  their  autumn  commences  on  the 
27th  of  Auguft,  and  ends  on  tlie  16th  of  November, 
when  the  heat  abates ;  and  their  winter  begins  on  the 
17th  of  November,  and  ends  on  the  i6th  of  February. 
The  greateft  cold  begins  on  or  about  the  12th  of  December, 
and  the  greateft  heat  sbout  the  12th  of  June.  On  mount 
Atlas,  and  the  higher  lands,  they  reckon  but  two  ftnfons, 
namely,  winter  and  fummer  ;  the  former  lafting  from  Octo- 
ber to  April,  when  great  quantities  of  fnow  fail,  and  the 
latter  from  April  to  September,  when  the  heat  in  the  val- 
lies  is  exceffive. 

The  principal  quadrupeds  of  the  ftates  of  Barbary  are  the 
horfe,  which  has  of  late  years  very  much  degenerated,  the 
afs  and  mulf,  the  kumrah,  produced  between  an  afs  and  a 
cow,  the  camel,  the  black  cattle,  which  are  fmall  and  (lender, 
the  goat,  and  faeep,  of  which  latter  there  are  two  fpecies 
not  known  in  Europe;  the  one  the  broad-tailed  fhcep,  and 
the  other  the  flieep  of  Sahara,  as  tail  as  our  fallow-deer,  and 
refembhng  them  in  fhape.  Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  quadru- 
peds is  very  numerous  and  prohfic.  Several  Aiobian  tribes, 
who  can  bring  no  more  than  three  or  400  horfes  into  the 
field,  are  poflefTed  of  more  than  fo  many  thoufand  camels, 
and  triple  the  number  of  iheep  and  black  cattle.  The  Arabs 
fcldom  diminifh  their  flocks  by  uhug  them  for  food,  but  live 
chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates,  or  what  tl.ey  receive 
in  exchange  for  their  wool.  Among  the  quadrupeds  that 
are  not  naturally  tame  and  domefticatcd,  we  may  reckon  the 
"  bekker-el-wa(h,"  or  wild  cattle,  which  Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes 
to  be  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients,  or  bos  Africanus  of  Bello- 
nius;  and  deer,  in  fize  betwixt  the  red  and  fallow-deer;  the 
fithtall  or  lerwce,  fecming  in  fize,  fluip^,  and  other  circum. 
ftanccs,  to  be  the  tragelaphus  of  the  ancients,  orF.n  animal  be- 
tv.ixt  a  goat  and  a  deer;  the  gazell  or  antilope,  cf  which 
there  is  a  fpecies  called  lidmee,  fuppofed  by  Shaw  to  be  the 
ftrepficcros  or  r.ddace  of  the  ancients.  Among  quadrupeds 
of  a  lefs  tameable  nature,  we  may  enumerate  the  limi  and 
panther;  the  faadh  or  chamas  of  Pliny,  the  lelTer  panther, 
and  the  fliibeardou  or  Spanifh  ginetta;  the  dubbah  or  hysna; 
the  decb  or  jackall;  the  iiyah-gufli  or  black -eared  cat;  the 
porcupine;  the  jird,  and  jerboa.  Befides  thefe  animals,  Bar- 
biry  ifo  produces  the  bear  or  data;  the  anc  or  (heddy;  the 
4  H  2  uhneu- 
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ic'in'-umon  or  tczsrdea;  the  ferret  or  nimfe ;  and  the  v:id<:\  country,  and  compelled  by  Ferdinand  and   Ifabclla   to  re- 

o'-  fert-el-hcile.     The  mole,  likewife,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  nounce  their  rehgion,  or  tranfport  themftlves  to  the  coall  ot 

a'ld  the  wild  boar,  which  is  the  chief  prey  and  food  of  the  Alrica.       The    exiles    confederated    with    the    Mahometan 

lions,   are  eveiy  where  numerous.     Amonfj  the  oviparous  princes  on  the  coaft  of  Barbaiy,  and  htted  out  little  Heels  ot 

quadruoeds.  Dr.  Shaw   enumerates  the  land  and  water  tor-  cmizers,  which  made  depredations  on   Spam,  brought  away 

to'fe,  the  former  beino-veiy  palatable  food,  but  the  latter  un-  many  of  its  inhabitants,   and  made  flaves  of  them.      1  he 

wholfome;  the  warraf  or  guaral;  the  dhab  or  dab;  the  zer-  Spaniards  affemblcd  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  invaded  Barbary, 

moumeah;    the   fl<ink.  or  fcincus;  and  the  neije-daimah  or  took  Oran  and  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers,  and  were 

booka-(hafh.     Of  the  fcrpcntine  kind,  bcfides  the  flow-worm  proceeding  to  make  an  entire  coaqueft  of  the  country.     In 

and  the  fnake,  which  are  common,  the  moft  remarkable  fpe-  this  dillrefs,  tlie  African  princes  belought  the  affillance  of  the 

cies  are  the  thaibanrie,  the  zurreike  or  jaculus,  the  leffah  or  famous  Turkifh  rover,  called  Baibaroffa  (lee  theaitiele  Bar- 

dipfas.     Thefe  are  the  on!v  fpecies  of  the  viper  kind  which  barossa),  agahilt  the  Chrillians.  When  he  had  repuUed  then- 

Dr.  Shaw  difcovcred ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  northern  p.irts  of  enemies,  he  ufurped  the  government  of  Algiers,  asd  treated 

Africa   do   not   produce   above   five  or   fix   diftinft   fpecies  the  people  who  called  him  to   their  fuccour  as  flaves.      His 

among  the  many  that  are  d;-fcribed  bv  Lucan  and  Nicander.  brother  Hayradin  purfucd  the  fame  meafures  with  regard  to 

Amon'T  the  bird?,  he  enumerates,  befidcs  the  eagle  kind,  the  the  people  of  Tunis;  and  a  third  by  llmilar  means  obtained 

karabun'.o,  about  the  fize  of  our  buzzard,   the   red-legged  the  government  of  Tripoli.     In  thefe  ufurpations  they  were 

crow  or  pynliocorax;  the  emfeefy  or  ox  bird;  the  boo-onk  fupportcd  by  the  grand  fignior,  who  claimed  the  fovereignty 

or  lono-.neck ;  tiie  burou-rou,  one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  the  of  t!ie  whole  coatt,  and  for  fome  time  they  were  c.infidertd 

horned-owl;  the  yarourou;  the  fliagara^-;  the  houbaraa  or  as  the  fubjecis  of  Turkey,  and  governed  by  Turkifh  baihas 

houbaary;  the   rhaad  or  faf-faf;    th'e  kitawiah  or   African  and  viceroys;  but  each  of  thefe  itates,  or  rather  the  military 

la-TopusI  the    Barbary   partridge  or  red-legged  quail;    the  men,  at  length  elefted  a  fovereign  out  of  their  own  body,  and 

green  thrulh ;  and  the  Capfa  fparrow.     The  infefts  of  this  rendered  thtmfclves  independent   of  the    Turkilh    empire. 

part  of  Africa  are  more  numerous  than  curious.     The  moll  The  grand  fignior  has  not  now  fo  much  as  a  baiba  or  officer 

curious  fpecies  of  tlie  butterfly  kind  is  the  lappet  butterfly,  at  Algiers  ;  but  the  dey  ads  as  an  abfolnte  prince,  and  is 

about  four  inches  from  one   tip  of  the  wing  to  the  other,  .  only  hable  to  be  dcpofcd  by  the  foldicry  that  advanced  him. 

beautifully  ftreaked   with  murrey  and  yellow,  and  having  At   Tunis  and  Tripoli    he  has  ftiU  baflias,  who  arc  fome' 

near  the  tail  a  fpot  of  a  carnation  colour.     The  rareft  fpecies  check  upon  the  deys,  and  receive  a  fmall  tribute.     All  of 

of  the  libellx  o."  adderbolts  is  one,   3I  inches  long,  broad-  them,  however,  in  cafe  of  emergency,  claim  the  protection  of 


tailed,  of  a  rally  colour,  with  bright  fpotted  wings.  The 
lead  frequent  of  the  beetle  kind,  is  a  fpecies  with  one  horn, 
of  ths  colour  and  lize  of  a  ch.efnut.  In  the  hotter  months  of 
the  fnmmer,  the  cicade,  tetI.v?,  or  grafshopper,  as  we  falfely 
tranflate  it,  is  perpetually  lUinnlng  the  ears  with  its  Ihrill  and 
un-Tratcful  noife,  from  mid-day  to  the  middle  of  the  after. 


the  Ottoman  court,  and  they  i'till  continue  to  prey  upon  the 
Spaniards,  having  never  been  at  peace  with  them  lince  the 
lofs  of  Granada.  They  make  prize  alfo  of  all  oilier  Chrif- 
tian  fliips  that  have  Spanifli  goods  or  paflcngtrs  oh  board,  and 
indeed  of  all  others  that  are  not  at  peace  with  them.  The 
Turks   of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  are  an  abandoned 


noon.       The    loculls    are    very    numerous,    firft    appearing  race,  confiiling  of  pirates,  banditti,  and  the  refufe  of  Turkey, 

towards  the    latter   end  of  March,   and  in    the  middle   of  who  have  been  forced   to  leave  their  feveral  countries   to 

April  forming  large  fwarms,  which  even  darken  the  fun,  and  avoid  the  punilhment  of  their  crimes.     See  Algiers,  &c. 

becrinning  gradually  to  difappear  in  May.     Of  the  ackrab  and  alfo  Africa. 

or^fcorpfoii  there  are  feveral  fpecies.     For  other  particulars  Barbary  is  chiefly  inhabited  by   three   forts  of  people; 

relating  to  the  produAions,  commerce,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  namely,  JNIoors,  who  are  the  original  natives;  the  Arabs, 

ilates  of  Barbary,  fee  Algiers,  Morocco,  &c.  who  have  overran  this  country;  and  the  Turks,  who  have 

The  coaft   of  Barbary  was  probably  firfl:  planted  by  the  fince  made  themfelves  matters  of  fome  of  its  bell  provinces, 

Egyptians.  The  Phoenicians  afterwards  fent  colonies  thither,  and  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers, 

and' built  Utica  and  Carthage.     The  Carthaginians  foon  be-  though  under  a  kind  of  tribute  to,  or  dependence  upon  ths 

camepowerfuland  wealthy  by  trade;  and  finding  the  country  Ottoman  porte.      The   Moors,  or  natives,  are   for  the  mod 

divided  into  many  little  kingdoms  and  ftates,  eitlier  fubdued  part    Mahometans;    as  there    are  few  who  have  not  been 

(n-  made   the  princes  on  that  coaft  their  tributaries,  who,  induced  or  compelled  to  embrace  Mahometanifm  fince  the;r 

being  weary  of  their  yoke,  availed  themfelves  of  the  oppor-  fubjecliou  to  the  Turks.     They  are  even  more  fcrupulous 

tunity  of  affilling  the'  Romans  in  fubduing  Carthage.     The  obfervers  of  the  Mahometan  law  thsn  the  Turks  themlclves; 

Romans  remained  fuvereigns  of  the  coaft  of  Barbaiy,  which  and   as  they  are  generally  even  mere  ignorant,   they   have 

indeed  was  alinoft  the  whole  of  tlieir  poifeffion,  Egypt  ex-  adopted  every  abiurdity  of  fuperlition.     Among  the  cor- 

cepted,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  until  the  Vandals  in  the  fairs   of   Barbary,  no  charm,  or  magic  fpell,   no  expedient, 

fifth  century  reduced  it  under  their  dominion.     The  Roman,  though  everfo  fenftlefs,  monilrous,  and  feemingly  diabolical, 

or  rather  the  Grecian  emperors,  having  fome  time  after  re-  can  be  invented,  to  which  they  will  not  have  reconrfe,  pre- 

covered  the  coall  of  Barbary  from  the  Vandals,  retained  the  ferably  to   any  of  a  more  rational  nature  and  efficacy,    in 

dominion  of  it  till  the  Saracen  caliphs  made  an  entire  conquell  fights,  llorms,  or  other  emergencies  attending  their  hazardous 

of  the  north  of  Africa  in  the  feventh  century,  and  divided  protelllon.     Their  condition  is  abjedl  and  mifcrable  to   the 

the  country  among  their  chiefs,  of  whom  the  fovereign  of  extreme,  being  crulhed  wiah   a   heavy  load  of  taxes,  and 

Morocco  was  the  moftconfidcrable,  poffefling  the  north-weft  treated  with  the  utmoil  cruelty  by  their  infulting  mailere,  or 

part  of  that  country,  which,  in  the  Roman  diviiion,  obtained  expofed  to  the   continual  inroads  of  the  plundering  Arabs. 

the  name  of  Mauritania  Tingitania,  from   Tingis  or  Tan-  Such  is  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  live  at  large  in  the  country 

gier  the  capital;  and  is  now  ftyled  the  empire  of  Morocco,  upon  their  agriculture  and  cattle.     As  for  thofe  who  inhabit 

comprehending  the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  Fez  and  Mo-  the  fea-ports  along  the  coaft,  they  are  allowed  to  follow  a 

rocco.     In  the  eighth  century,   their  anceftocs  made  a  con-  variety  of  handicraft  trades  and  manufadlures,  and  even  to 

queft  of  the  greatcll   part  of  Spain;  but  after  the  lofs  of  carry  on    fome    commerce    by  land    and    fea.       But   they 

Granada,  about  the  year  1492,  they  were  difpoffcffcd  of  this  are  no  Icfs  oppreffed  with  taxes  and  other  exactions. 

7  The 
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The  Aftbs  of  Barbaiy  are  like  thofe  of  other  parts  of 
Africa ;  they  follow  the  fame  mode  of  living,  are  governed 
by  their  own  defpotic  cheyks,  and  all  of  them,  except  thofe 
of  the  wandering  kind,  and  fuch  as  live  under  tiie  dumiuion 
of  the  emperors  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  are  in  fome  fort 
tributary  to  the  Turks,  ever  fince  they  have  made  thcmfclves 
mailers  of  the  remainder  of  the  Barbary  coaft.  They  are 
often  obliged,  by  the  opprefTian  they  fuffcr,  to  abandon 
their  habitations,  and  to  fetk  (heltcr  among  the  moil  rocky 
and  inacceflible  mountains,  vshithcr  the  Turkilh  forces  can- 
not purfue  them.  Such  is  the  condition  of  thofe  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  along  the  ridge  of  mount  Atlas;  but 
there  is  another  and  more  civiliftd  ciafs  of  them,  who  are, 
•like  the  Moors,  fettled  in  fome  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  apply  themf^lves  to  agriculture,  and  tfpecially  to  the 
breeding  of  that  race  of  horfes  fo  much  e'.lcemcd,  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  barbs,  for  which  their  country  has  been 
famous  all  over  Europe.  The  wild,  or  u  andtring  Arabs, 
who  range  along  the  great  Atlas  and  other  parts  of  Barbary, 
arc  warlike,  bold,  and  even  defperate  in  all  their  plundering 
excurfions;  efpecially  in  their  attempts  on  the  large  and 
rich  caravans,  which  go  from  Morocco  into  Egypt.  The 
Arabs  of  each  clafs  are  addifted  to  the  lludy  of  aitronomy 
and  allrology,  to  which  they  are  difpofed  by  their  paftoral 
life,  which  affords  much  leifure,  their  clear  fky,  and  natural 
fuperllition.  The  neither  f >w,  reap,  pla;t,  travel,  buy,  or 
fell,  nor  undertake  any  expedition,  without  previouflv  con- 
fuiting  the  ftars,  or  in  other  words,  their  almanacks,  or  fome 
of  the  makers  of  them,  whether  they  be  Mahometans  or 
idolaters. 

The  Turks  are  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  the 
feweft  in  number,  and  in  all  rcfpedts  the  word  of  ail  the 
three  claffes;  being  originally  no  better  than  a  wretched 
crew  of  indigent,  loofe,  idle,  and  thievilh  fallows,  inhfted  in 
and  about  Conllantinople,  and  fcnt  from  thence  once  in  three 
years  to  recruit  the  foldiery,  They  are  wanton  and  favage 
in  the  exercife  of  their  tyranny  over  both  the  Moors  and 
Arabs.  They  make  oflentatious  profeflions  of  Mahometan- 
ifm;  but  in  pradlice  they  negleCl  and  violate  its  precepts 
in  the  moll  hcentious  degree,  and  are  fo  notorious  for  the  diflb- 
lutenefs  of  their  manners,  that  they  are  abhorred  by  all  true 
Mahometans. 

The  whole  traft  of  Barbarj'  from  one  end  to  the  other  is 
fo  excellently  fituateJ  for  navigation  and  commerce,  fo 
fertile  of  every  neceiTary  of  life  in  its  variety  of  foils  and 
climates,  fo  rich  in  its  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals,  fo  healthy,  and  fo  populous,  that  it  might 
defy  the  whole  force  of  Europe  or  Afii  to  reduce  it,  were 
its  inhabitants  as  induftrious  as  they  are  indolent  and  knavifh, 
and  were  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabit  it,  or  the  feveral 
powers  to  which  it  is  fubjecled,  united  in  one  common  in- 
tereft.  Shaw's  Travels,  paflim.  Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  xi. 
p.  226,  &c.  vol.  xiv.  p.  2S8.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  186,  &c. 

Barbary  Point,  the  weftern  point  of  the  entrance  into 
the  river,  &c.  of  Senegal,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  N.  lat. 
15°  38'.  W.long.  15°  30'. 

BARBAS,  Cape,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  weft  from 
Cypriano  river,  and  26  leagues  north  from  cape  Blanco.  N.lat. 
22°  15' 30".  W.long.  16"^  40'. 

BARBASQTE,  a  fta-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  a  little  to  the  welt  of  Ceuta. 

BARBASTELLUS,  Vespertilio,  in  Zoology,  the 
tailed  bat,  with  elevated  hairy  cheeks,  and  large  ears,  angu- 
lated  on  the  lower  part.  (Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  Gmehn,  p.  48.) 
Barbajldle  of  Buffon  and  Pennant.  Its  length  is  about  two 
inches  from  r.ofe  to  tail ;  extent  about  ten  inches ;  upper 
part  of  the  body  dufliy  brown;  under  part  adi  coloured} 
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forehead  iunk;  ears  broad  and  long,  lower  parts  of  the  inner 
fides  touching  each  other,  and  thus  concealing  the  face  and 
head  when  viewed  in  front;  nofe  (hort;  cheeks  full;  end  of 
the  nofe  flattened;  found  in  France.     Shaw. 

BARBATA,  in  Entomohgy,  a  fpecies  of  Castharis 
that  i:ihabits  Germany.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour;  antenna 
and  flianks  pitchy.  Olivier.  The  down  on  the  body  is 
changeable  to  a  golden  hue. 

Barbata,  a  fpecies  of  Cicada  {Dejl:xa)  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  greenifh  abdomen,  and  a  fnowy-white  woolly 
tuft  at  the  vent.     Fabricias,  Gmelin. 

Barbata,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^na  that  inhabits  Bar- 
bary. T!ie  wings  are  greyirti,  with  a  brown  fpot  in  the 
middle,  and  an  obfolcte  band  behind.     Fabricies,  &:c. 

Barbata,  a  fpecies  of  Pimelia  (Htl<jps  Fabr.),  of  a 
black  colour;  feelers  advanced,  and  with  the  legs  ytllowilh. 
Inhabits  Saxony.     Fabricius. 

Barbata,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  Corallina, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  that  giows  on  the  fhores  of 
Jamaica.  Ellis,  in  his  work  on  coralline,  calls  it  the  rofary 
or  bead-coralline  of  Jamaica;  it  is  the  bead-band  ilrirg  of 
Plunknet,  and  corallina  major,  nervo  crafiiori  fuciformi  inter- 
media breviora  neciente  of  Sloane.  (Hill.  Jam.)  This  ki:;d 
is  fpecifically  diilinguifhed  according  to  Pallas,  Solander, 
and  others,  by  being  dichotomous,  with  cylindrical  joint?, 
the  extreme  ones  bearded  at  the  tips. 

Barbata,  a  fpecies  of  Nais,  about  one  third  of  an  inch 
in  length,  that  is  found  in  wet  places,  in  woods,  and  lonie- 
times  adh.ering  to  the  hd'ix  planorhh  and  other  frefii-water 
fnails.  The  lateral  briftles  are  difpofed  in  tufts,  and  it  has 
no  probofcis.  (Miiller,  Bonnet,  &c.)  The  boJy  is  ha.iy 
beneath,  ar.d  each  fegment  furnilhcd  on  both  fides  with  four 
divergent  briftles;  eyes  two,  and  of  a  black  colour;  length 
four  hncs. 

Barbata,  in  Ormihokgi,  a  fpecies  of  Frisgilla  that 
lives  ill  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chili.  This  bird  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  Canary-bird ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  green 
v.'ings,  fpotted  with  black  and  red ;  and  has  the  chin  bearded. 
It  ib  laid  to  fing  delightfully,  and  to  be  capable  of  imitating 
the  notes  of  other  birds  with  the  greatell  facility.  The  bill 
is  white  at  the  bafe,  and  black  at  the  tip;  head  black;  chin 
in  the  young  bird  yellow,  in  a  few  months  th:s  changes 
black,  and  appears,  when  full  grown,  bearded;  this  is  only 
in  the  male  bird,  for  the  female  has  no  beard,  and  is  of  a 
cinereous  colour,  with  a  few  fpots  of  vtllow  on  the  wing. 
Moh.i.  Hift.  Nat.  Chih.     Gmel.  &c. 

Barbata,  a  fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  of  an  olive-browa 
colour  above;  beneath  greenifli  yellow;  crown  yellow; 
rump  yellow.  A  native  of  Cayenne;  called  by  Buffon 
barbichon  de  Cayenne ;  and  by  Latham  the  whilkered  Hy- 
catcher. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches;  bill  broad,  de- 
preffed,  and  (horter  than  the  whiskers.  Female  greenifti- 
black,  yellowilh  beneath;  breail  brownifh;  on  the  crown  an 
oblong  yellow  fpot. 

BARBATED  Leaf,  in  Botany,  is  a  leaf  terminated  by 
a  bunch  of  ftrong  hairs. 

BARBATELLI,  Bernardino,  called  Pochetti,  in 
Biography,  a  painter  of  hiftory,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowers, 
was  the  i^ifciple  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  at  Florence;  and 
from  his  fchool  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  with  fuch 
aHiduity,  and  his  mind  was  fo  engageil  by  the  objects  cf  his 
contemplation,  that  he  neglected  the  neciiTary  refrt;hr.itnts 
of  fleep  and  food.  In  painting  the  fubjeCts,  to  which  his 
attention  was  principally  directed,  he  not  only  imitated  but 
equalled  nature.  His  touch  was  free,  light  and  delicate,  and 
the  colouring  'of  his  objefts  incxptcllibly  tnie;  and  befides 
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hi?  merit  in  h'n  appropriate  i\y1e  of  painting,  his  hiftorical 
fiibi'jfts,  from  facrcd  and  profane  anthorj,  were  rniirh  ad- 
ifiiied.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1542,  and  died  in  1612. 
rilkinp-to'i. 

BARBATIA,  in  Jndni  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
towards  the  Tigris.  It  belonged  to  the  Arabs,  according 
to  Vliny. 

BARBATINA,  or  Semen  contra,  in  the  Materia  Me- 
d'tca,  a  feed  which  is  efficacious  in  extirpating  worms  from 
the  human  body,  to  wliich  children  are  chiefly  hable;  it 
comes  from  Perfia,  and  the  borders  of  Mufcovy.  This  feed, 
when  good,  is  plump,  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  and  very 
green.  Special  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  not  dyed 
preen,  and  that  the  feed  of  fouthern-wood  be  not  fold  in- 

ftead  of  it. 

BARBATISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,  near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
fmall  river  Daradax,  fouth-vvell  of  Niccphoriuni,  about 
25''4o'lat. 

BARBATO,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Spam,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  between  Cadiz  and  the  Itraits  of  Gibrahar, 
about  9  leagues  fouth  of  Cadiz. 

Barfato,  or  Puerto  Barbatn,  a  fea-port  town  of  fipain, 
in  Andalufia,  on  the  coaft.  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouth 
cf  the  river  Barbato. 

BARBATULA,  in  lehthyohgy,  a  fpecies  of  Cobitis 
with  fix  cirri ;  head  unarmed  and  comprcffed.  (Linn.)  This 
is  the  bearded  loche  of  Englilh  writers;  enchelyopus,  &g. 
Klein;  cobitis  fluviatilis,  Ray;  fundulus,  Marfd. 

"  Tl'-c  bearded  loche  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Afia;  and 
is  moil  frequent  in  frelh-watcr  Ifreams  and  lakes  in  moun- 
tainous conntries.  From  its  habit  of  lurking  at  the  bottom 
cf  the  water,  on  the  gravel,  it  has  been  called  the  ground- 
ling; but  the  latter  name  is  now  given  to  the  fpiny  loche,  a 
fidi  diftinguithed  from  the  prefent  by  having  a  forked  fpine 
under  each  eye.  and  is  that  fpecies  of  cobitis  which  Gmelin 
calls  taenia, 

"  This  is  a  fertile  creature;  it  fpawns  in  the  month  of 
March  and  April,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
inches,  but  feldom  larger.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  infefts ;  and, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Pennant,  is  frequent  in  the  ftream  near 
Ame(bui7  in  Wiltfhire,  where  the  fportfmen,  through  frolic, 
fwallow  it  down  alive  in  a  glafs  of  wine. 

'.'  The  loche  is  found  in  greater  abundance  in  France,  and 
ether  parts  of  Europe,  than  in  England;  and  are  in  fuch 
high  tllimation  for  their  exquilite  delicacy  and  flavour,  that 
they  are  often  tranfported  with  confiderable  trouble  from 
the  rivers  they  naturally  inhabit,  to  waters  more  contiguous 
to  the  cftates  of  the  great.  This  is  ufually  performed  in 
Avinter;  and  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  water  in  continual 
.agitation  the  whole  way,  as  the  fifh  would  otherwife  die. 
Frederic  I.  king  of  Sweden,  had  them  brought  in  this  man- 
ner from  Germany  into  his  country,  where  they  have  been 
fmct  naturalized;  a  circumftancc  that  leads  us  to  conclude 
*hcy  were  either  fcarce,  or  not  originally  natives  of  that 
country. 

"  In  the  dorfal  fin  of  the  fpecimcn  defcrlbed,  are  nine 
raysi  in  the  ptftoral  eleven;  ventral  ii<,',hl ;  anal  feven; 
and    in    the    tail    nineteen."      Doaov.  Brit.  Fifiies,    vol.  i. 

p.  22. 

BARBATUS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Cf.rambyx 
(Prionus),  of  a  large  fize,  that  iniuibits  South  America.  The 
thorax  is  entire;  jaws  ferruginous,  and  very  hairy  ;  antennas  of 
a  moderate  hzc.  (Fabricius.)  Antennae  rough,  extreme  joint 
fmooth  and  comprtfled;  (hell  pitchy ;  abdomen  villous  white  ; 
■Jegs  black. 

Barbatus,  a  fpecicB  of  Scarab^us,  that  is  unarmed. 
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fmooth,  and  black;  vent  bearded.  (Fabricins.)    A  native  of 
India. 

BAP.nATVi, 'in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  ofOoBius,  \vith  fan- 
(haptd  pettoral  t-Vip ;  twelve  rays  in  the  iiril  dorfal  fin,  and 
thirteen  in  the  fecond.  its  native  country  is  unknown. 
Gmelin. 

Baruatus,  a  fpecies  of  Lophius,  of  a  dcprefled  form, 
with  the  lower  jaw  bearded.  (Montin.  aft.  fuec,  1779.)  In- 
habits the  feas  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  abont 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  extremely  rapacious. 
Perhaps  not  ditliuft  from  loplnus  VefpertiTio.     Gmelin. 

Barlatus,  in  Ornithology,  a  Ipecies  of  Falco,  of  a 
whiiilh  red  colour,  with  the  back  brown;  avid  a  black  llrip« 
above  and  beneath  the  eyes.  Gmelin,  5;c.  I'^u'lur  barbalus 
Linn.      Vulliirine  cjigk  Albiiu 

Of  this  biid  there  is  a  variety  of  a  rufous  colo'.ir,  with  th» 
back  black;  head  and  neck  above  rufous  white;  quill  and 
tail  feathers  brown.  Valtar  aureus  Biill.  Vuilur  b9:4i,ifi 
Ray.  Golden  ■vu/ture  Wiliugh.by  and  Latham.  A  tb.ird 
variety  occurs,  fr.Ieo  magnin  Ginil.  It.  in  wh.ich  the  cere  is 
bluilh;  legs  and  body  bcneaiii  chclnut,  intermixed  with 
white;  tail  cinereous. 

The  firit  kind  inli.ihits  the  Alps;  the  two  latter  the  moun- 
tainous  parts  of  Pulia.  It  is  larger  than  the  golden  eagle, 
meafuring  rather  more  than  four  feet  in  length;  is  very 
daring,  flies  in  flocks,  and  will  attack  men  as  well  as 
animals. 

BARBE,  or  Barr,  in  Zoology  and  Commerce,  a  kind  of 
horfe  brought  from  Barbary,  much  eflcemed  for  its  beauty, 
vigour,  and  fwiftnefs.  Barbs  have  a  long  fine  neck,  not 
overcharged  with  hair,  and  well  divided  from  the  withers  ; 
the  head  is  fmall  and  beautiful  ;  the  ears  are  hnndfnme  and 
properly  placed  ;  the  (hoi'.kkrs  are  light  and  flat  ;  the  wi- 
thers are  thin  and  well  raifcd  ;  tlie  back  is  (Iraight  and  fliort ; 
the  flank  and  fides  are  I'ound,  and  the  belly  not  too  large  ; 
the  haunch  bones  are  properly  concealed  ;  the  crupper  is 
fomewhat  long,  and  the  tail  placed  rather  high  ;  the  thigh 
i«  well  formed,  and  rarely  flat  ;  the  limbs  are  fine,  hand- 
fome,  and  not  hairy  ;  the  tendon  is  prominent,  and  the  foot 
well  made  ;  but  the  paRern  is  often  long.  They  are  of  all 
colours,  but  generally  grayilh.  In  their  movements  they 
are  apt  to  be  carclefs,  and  require  to  be  checked.  They 
are  fwift,  nervous,  light,  and  make  very  fine  hunters.  Thefe 
horfcs  appear  to  be  the  moll  proper  for  improving  the  breed. 
The  fl;alure,  however,  is  not  fo  large  as  could  be  wifhed. 
They  are  feldom  above  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  never  ex- 
ceed four  feet  nine  inches,  or  14^  hands.  It  is  confirmed 
by  repeated  experience,  that  in  France,  England,  &c.  they 
produce  foals  which  grow  larger  than  their  parents.  Of 
the  Barbary  horfes,  thofe  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Morocco  are 
faid  to  be  the  befi:,  and  next  to  thcfe  are  the  Barbs  from 
the  mountains.  The  horfes  of  Mauritania  are  of  an  inferior 
quality,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Armenia. 
Bufi'oii's  Nat.  Hid.  voh  iii.  p.  357.  It  ia.  a  maxim,  that 
barbs  grow  ripe,  but  never  grow  old,  becaufe  they  retain 
their  vigour  to  the  lad,  which  makes  them  prized  for  ftal- 
lions  :  their  mettle,  according  to  the  duke  of  Newcaflle, 
never  ceafes  but  with  their  lives.  It  is  faid,  tliey  were  an- 
ciently wild,  and  ran  at  large  in  the  defcrts  of  Arabia  ;  and 
that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  cheq  Iflimacl,  that  they  firll 
began  to  tame  them.  It  is  alfo  affirmed,  that  there  are 
barbs  in  Africa  that  will  outrun  oftriehes  ;  fuch  have  been 
ordinarily  fold,  according  to  Dapper,  for  1000  ducats,  or 
100  camels.  They  are  fed  very  fparingly,  and,  as  Dapper 
fays,  with  camel's  milk.  It  is  added,  that  in  Barbary  they 
preferve  the  genealogy  of  their  Barbs  with  as  much  care  as 
the  Europeans  do  that  of  their  nobk  families  ;  and  that  in 
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l/hfi  Me  of  tKem,  tlicy  aluay:  produce  tlieir  titles  of  nobilily. 
The  race  of  hyrfcs  is  much  degenerated  in  Nuiuitlia  ;  the 
Aribs  having  been  difcouraged  from  maintaining  it  by  the 
Tiirkifh  officers,  who  are  fure  to  become  mafters  of  them. 
The  Tingitaniani  and  Egyptians  have  had  the  reputation  of 
prcfervintr  the  belt  breed  iaotii  for  fize  and  beauty.  Some 
of  ihefc  are  fixteen  hands  hi^^h,  and  all  of  them  (liaped,  ac- 
cording to  their  phrafe,  like  the  antelope.  The  good  qua- 
lities of  a  Barbary  horfe,  belides  the  fuppofed  one  of  never 
lying  down,  and  of  (landing  ftill  when  the  rider  drops  his 
bridle,  are  to  have  a  long  walk,  and  to  Hop  (hort,  if  re- 
quired, in  a  full  career.  The  Barb  is  very  lazy  and  negli- 
gent in  all  his  motions  ;  he  will  ftumble  in  walking  upon 
the  fmootheft  ground  ;  his  trot  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  and  his 
gallop  very  low  and  very  cafy  to  himfclf.  This  fort  of  horfe, 
however,  is  for  the  moll  part  fmewy,  nervous,  and  excel- 
lently winded  ;  it  is  therefore  good  for  a  courfe,  if  not 
overweighlcd.  The  mountain  barbs,  which  are  the  largcll 
and  ftrongetl,  are  much  elleemed  ;  they  belong  to  the  Al- 
larbes,  who  value  themfelves  much  upon  them,  and  are  as 
fond  of  them  as  other  nations  are,  fo  that  they  are  not  ea- 
fily  procured.  The  common  barbs  have  been  ufually  bought 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc  in  France,  at  a  moderate  price; 
and  many  of  our  perfons  of  faihion  in  England  have  theni 
from  thence.  Barbs,  amongll  us,  fall  fhort  of  the  fwiftnefs 
attributed  to  them  in  their  native  country  :  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  partly  from  the  fmallnefs  and  lightnefs  of  their 
riders,  and  partly  from  their  not  being  loaded  with  heavy 
faddles  and  bridles,  as  in  Europe,  nor  even  with  fhoes.  An 
Arab  faddle  is  only  a  cloth  girt  round  with  a  pair  of  light 
ftirrups,  and  a  fort  of  pummel  to  fullain  them. 

Bo/IuiyISarbs,  thofe  defcending  from  the  Englilh 
mares,  covered  by  barb  llallions,  are,  by  experience,  con- 
{lautly  found  both  better  fliapcd  and  titter  for  the  fad- 
dls,  and  llronger  for  fcrvice  than  their  fires.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N''  105. 

Barbe,  St.  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Bifcay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  very  rich  filver  mines  ; 
diftant  5C0  miles  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  N.  hit. 
26"^  10'.  W.  long.  lion's'. 

Barbe,  St.  IJlnnds  of,  lie  olf  the  mouth  of  Green  bay, 
and  to  the  ea!l  of  cape  Den,  or  the  fouth  point  of  White 
bay  in  the  Marchigonis  river ;  on  the  eatl  coad  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  tlie  north  of  cape  Bonavifta. 

Barbe,  or  Barlct,  in  the  Mdllary  Art. — To  fire  en  Barbs, 
is  to  lire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  intlead  of  through 
the  embrafures  ;  in  which  cafe  the  parapet  rauft  not  be  more 
than  three  feet  and  a  half  high. 

Barbe,  or  Barde,  is  alfo  an  old  term  for  the  armour  of 
the  liorfes  of  the  ancient  knig'.its  and  foldiers,  who  were  ac- 
coutred at  all  points. 

Delia  Crufca  fays,  the  barde  is  an  armour  of  iron  or  lea- 
ther, wherewith  the  neck,  breaft,  and  flioulders  of  the  horfe 
are  covered. 

BARBEAU,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  Utwas.     N.  lat.  45°  15'.   W.  long.  76°  20'. 

BARBED,  in  Heraldry,  The  five  petals  or  leaves  which 
appear  on  the  outfide  of  a  full  blown  rofe  are  called  barbs, 
and  are  emblazoned  thus  :  a  rofe  gules  barbed  SiaAfeeded  pro- 
per, the  rofe  is  red,  the  barbs  green,  and  the  feeds  yellow 
or  grey. 

Barbed  Arrow,  fignifies  an  arrow  whofe  head  is 
pointed  of  an  angular  form,  and  jagged.  See  Plate  of 
Heraldry. 

Barbed  Horfe  is  a  horle  barbed  at  all  points,  that  is,  a 
war-horfe  completely  armed,  furnifhed,  and  accoutred. 

Barbed  and  Crejled,  a  term  ufed  in  blazoning  to  exprefs 
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the  comb  and  gills  of  a  cock.     The  ufual  term  in  the  Eng. 
lifn  blazon  i<  combed  and  wattled. 

BARBE'E,  or  Bar3ei>  Cross,  is  by  fome  called  crofc 
cramponce  and  tournce.     See  Plate  of  Heraldry. 

BARBEL,  '\\\  Ichthyology.     See  Cyphn'l  s  Barbus. 

BARBELA,  or  V^rbela,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Congo,  which  joins  the  Zaire  near  its  mouth, 

BARBELICOT^,  in  ErchfiaJlUol  H'fljry,  an  ancient 
fedl  of  Gnoltics,  fpokc  of  by  Theodoret.  The  doftrine  of 
the  Barbclicotx  was,  that  one  of  the  seons,  pofleffed  of  im- 
mortality, had  comniercc  with  a  virgin  fpirit  named  Barbe- 
loth,  who  demanded  of  him,  firit  orefcicnce,  then  incorrup- 
tibility, and  lalUy  cti.nial  life,  all  which  wen?  granted  to 
her  ;  that  being  one  day  in  a  gayer  humour  than  ordinary, 
fhe  conceived,  and  afterwards  brought  forth  light,  which 
being  perfected  by  the  uiidlion  of  the  fpirit,  was  called 
Chrijl ;  the  child  Chrill  dcfued  to  have  underllanding, 
vK»,  and  obtained  it  ;  after  which,  underllanding,  reafon, 
incorruptibility,  and  Chrid,  united  together;  and  from 
their  union  arofe  autogencs,  aiV,y;vr,;.  To  thefe  fables 
they  add  divers  others.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Bar- 
bariani. 

BARBELLA,  Emanuel,  of  Naples.  It  would  be 
unjull  not  to  bellow  a  few  words  on  this  pleafing  and  pecu- 
liar player  on  the  violin  of  the  old  fchool.  The  father  of 
this  Angular  but  worthy  and  inolfenfive  charafter,  was  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  opera 
band  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  during 
the  life  of  Coielli,  when  his  Icholar  G^miniani  arrived  iu 
that  city  from  Rome.  (Sec  Corf.lli,  and  Gemisiani.) 
On  the  firll  hearing  of  the  younger  Barbella,  he  Ijrprifcd  no 
one  who  had  heard  Giardini  and  other  famous  violinills  of 
the  new  fcliools.  He  was  not  young,  indeed,  when  the 
parallel  was  drawn,  and  folo  playing  was  difregarded  at 
Naples,  where  vocal  compulition  and  finging  were  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  coiifervatories,  and  patronized  by  the  pub- 
lic, f )  that  teaching  and  orclicllra  playing  were  Barbeila's 
chief  employment  a:'d  fupport  ;  and  for  the  latter  he  was  ill- 
qualified  bv  the  foitnefs  of  his  tone,  and  the  (hortncU  of 
his  bow.  He  performed,  however,  moil  admirably  the  fa- 
mous Neapohian  air,  which  the  common  people  conftantly 
play  at  Chriftmas  to  the  vij-gin.  Barbella  executed  it  with 
a  drone  kind  of  bagpipe  bafe,  in  a  very  huinorous  though 
delicate  manner.  But  as  a  folo  player,  though  his  tone 
was  very  even  and  fvvcet,  it  was  fomewhat  languid  and  in- 
ferior in  force  to  that  of  N-^rdini  of  the  far.it  fthool,  and 
indeed  to  that  of  feveral  others  tiien  in  Italy  ;  but  he  knew 
mufic  well,  had  much  fancy  in  his  compofitions,  with  a 
tinfture  of  not  difagreeable  madnefs. 

He  was  mod  remarkable  for  his  fweet  and  infinuating 
marmer  of  playing  Calahrefe,  Loccefe,  and  Neapolitan  airs, 
and  among  the  rell  a  humourous  piece  compoled  by  himfclf, 
which  he  calls  Titina  Nomia  ;  it  is  a  nurfeiy  tunc,  or  LuU 
laby,  excellent  in  it6  way,  and  with  his  exprelSon,  was  ex- 
tremely captivating. 

BarbtUa  was  the  mod  obliging  and  bed-natured  of  mor- 
tals ;  his  tempv.T  has  been  faid  to  be  as  foft  and  fweet  as  the 
tone  of  his  violin. 

In  a  correfpondence  with  the  author  of  this  article,  who 
had  requeded  of  him  an  account  of  the  Neapolitan  fchool 
of  mufic,  and  above  all,  of  his  own  ftudies ;  as  his  anfwer 
concerning  himfelf  was  fliort  and  charafteriflic,  we  (hall  here 
infert  a  tranflation  of  it. 

«'  Emanuele  Barbella  had  the  violin  placed  in  his  hand 
when  he  was  only  fix  years  and  a  half  old,  by  his  father 
Francefco  Barbella.  After  his  father's  deceafe  he  took 
klTons  of  Angelo  Zaga,  till  the  arrival  of  Pafquifino  Bini, 

a  fcholar 
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»  fcTiobr  of  Tartlni,  in  Naples,  under  whim  he  ftiidiod  ror 
a  conliderab'e  time,  and  then  worlied  bv  hlmfclf.  His  firll 
Jnftniclor  in  cou!itorpoint  was  Michele  Gaboalone  ;  but  this 
ma'ler  dyinjr,  he  ihidied  cnmpofition  under  the  inllrndions 
of  Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  pleafantly  adds  : 
Non  per  qucjti,  livheUa,  e  un  vera  af.no  che  iion  fa  n'lente : 
"  Yet,  nutwithftanding  thefe  advantagfs,  Barbella  is  a  mere 
ofs,  who  knows  nothing." 

This  modeft  and  ingenious  mnfician,  and  tnic  follower 
of  Tartini's  principles,  died  at  Naples  1773.  His  worthy 
difcip'e,  iignor  Raimondi,  with  more  force  in  public,  has 
the  fame  fweetnefs  of  tone  and  temper  in  private. 

BARBER,  a  perfon  who  makes  a  trade  of  (liiiving, 
and  dreffin^  the  wigs  and  hair  of  other  men,  for  money. 
There  were  no  barbers  at  Rome  before  the  year  A.  U.  C. 
454.  Varro  reports  that  Ticinius  Mena  brought  them  thi- 
ther from  Sicily.  The  barbers'  (hops  very  foon  became 
the  refort  of  idlers  and  gofTips.  To  this  pi;rpofe,  Horace, 
in  expreffing  wliat  was  public  and  notorious,  fays,  that  all 
the  barbers  knew  it : 

"  Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonforibus  effe." 

Bolides  curling  the  hair,  and  fliaving  the  beard,  the  an- 
citnt  barbers  alio  trimmed  the  nails.  Thus  Plautus  (Au- 
lul.  ii.  \.  •^3.) :  "  Quin  ipfi  pridem  tonfor  ungues  demferat ;" 
and  TibuUus  (i.  9.  11.): 

"  Q_uid  ungues 

Artificis  dofta  fubfecuilTe  manu  ?" 
Anciently  a  lute  or  viol,  or  fome  fuch  mutical  inftioiment, 
vas  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  Ihop,  which  was 
then  frequented  by  perfons  above  the  ordinary  rank,  who 
reforted  thither  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  fome 
chirurgical  operations,  or  as  it  was  called  to  be  triimiu-il,  a 
word  which  fignified  either  fliaving  or  cutting  and  curling 
the  hair.  Thefe,  and  alfo  letting  of  blood,  were  the  an- 
cient occupations  of  the  barber  furgeon.  The  mufical  in- 
ftrnments  in  his  (hop  were  for  the  amufement  of  waiting  cuf- 
tomero,  and  anfwered  the  end  of  a  newfpapcr,  with  which 
it  has  been  ufnal  for  fuch  to  entertain  themftlves.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  "  barber's  pole"  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  various 
conjectures  among  etymologifts.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  word  poll,  or  head  ;  but  the  true 
intention  of  this  party-coloured  Itaff  was  to  (hew  that  the 
mailer  of  the  fhop  praftifed  furgery,  and  could  breathe  a 
vein,  as  well  as  take  off  the  beard  ;  fuch  a  rtaff  being  to_ 
this  day,  by  every  village  praftitioner,  put  into  the  hand  of 
a  perfon  undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy.  The 
white  band,  which  encompaffes  the  ftaff,  was  deligned  to 
reprefent  the  fillet,  thus  elegantly  turned  about  it. 

The  barbers  were  incorporated  with  the  furgeons  of  Lon- 
don, but  not  to  praflife  furgery,  except  drawing  of  teeth, 
&c.   32  Hen.  Vin.    c.  43  ;  but  feparated  by    18  Geo.  IL 

c.  15. 

Barbers,  Company  of.     See  Company. 

Barber  Sand,  \\\  Geography,  lies  within  the  fands  which 
form  Yarmouth  roads,  and  parallel  with  the  northern  part 
of  them,  and  of  the  coafl,  beginning  off  the  town  of  Caf- 
tor.  There  is  within  it  a  good  channel  along  the  fhore,  in 
five,  fix,  or  feven  fathoms,  till  you  go  out  north  at  Win- 
terton  Nefs. 

BARBERAIN,  or  Bareerian,  an  ifland  off  the  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  about  15  leagues 
fouth  of  Columbo  on  the  wellern  fide  ;  in  N.  lat.  6°  25'. 
and  E.  long.  80°. 

BARBERANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Hate  of  the 
church,  and  province  of  Patrimonio  ;  fix  miles  from  Bieda. 

BARBERINI,  Maffeo,  iu  Biography.    Sec  Urban 

vin. 
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BARBERINO,  Francis  Da,  an  Italian  'poet,  wnj 
born  in. 1 264  at  Barberino,  a  callle  of  ValdelTa,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  profeffion  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Padua 
and  Bologna.  Upon  his  removal  to  Florence  in  1294,  he 
fervtd  two  bilhops  in  the  way  of  h.ir.  profefiion,  and  made 
frecpient  journeys  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  lie  was 
honoured  wiith  the  degree  of  doftor  ot  Iav.rs  by  Clement  Y .; 
and  attended  the  general  council  at  Vienna  in  13  i  i.  Amidit 
his  profeflional  purfuits,  he  cultivated  poetry,  and  publilhed 
a  work,  itititled,  "  Documenti  d'Amore,"  whicK  treats  of 
moral  philofiphy,  and  confifts  of  twelve  parts,  each  of 
wliich  has  for  its  fnbjeiti:  fome  virtue  and  its  rewards.  His 
llyle  is  not  dillinguiflied  by  cafe  or  elegance,  but  favours 
too  much  of  Proven9al  poetry ;  and  yet  the  author  has 
been  reckoned  among  the  good  writers  and  founders  of  the 
language.  This  poem  was  firft  printed  at  Rome  in  1640, 
adorned  with  fine  figures.  Anotiier  work,  in  verfe,  on  the 
Manners  of  Women,  is  preferved  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 
Barberino  died  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  the  year  1348. 
Gen.  Did.     Nouv.  Ditl.  Hiftor. 

Baruerino,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Tufeany,  feated  on  a  mountain,  16  miles  fouth  of  Flo- 
rence. 

Barberino  is  alfo  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufeany,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  fide 
of  the  river  Sieve,  four  miles  well  of  Scarperia.  N.  lat. 
43°  40'.   E.  long.  12°  15'. 

BARBERNOLA,  or  Blanc,  Cape,  Hes  on  the  coaft 
of  Afia,  in  N.  lat.  38^9',  and  E.long.  26"  27'. 

BARBERRY,  in  Botany  and  the  Materia  M.dica.  See 
Berberis. 

BARBESIEUX,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diCtridl  in  the  department  of  the  Cha- 
rente.  It  has  a  manufaiilure  of  linen  cloth,  and  near  it  is 
a  medicinal  fpring.     N.  lat.  45°  28'.  W.  long.  0°  15'. 

BARBESOLA,  or  Barbesula,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Balluli.  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny. 

Barbesola,  Barhefula,  or  BarlefiJ,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  country  of  the  Baftuli,  fituated  on  the  llrait  between 
Carteia  and  Tranfdufta.     Ptolemy,   Pliny,  and  Mela. 

BARBET,  in  Zoology.  Buffon  calls  the  water-dog  of 
Pennant,  canis  aquaticus  of  Gmelin,  &c.  k  grand  barbel ; 
and  canis  miner  Gmel.  le petit  barbel.     Hifl.  Nat. 

Barbet,  in  Orntthology,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds  in  Latham's  Synopfis,  correfponding  with  that  of  buc- 
co,  Linn.      See  Bucco. 

BARBETICUM  Jugum,  in  Ancient  Geograghy,  a  pro- 
montory of  Spain,  in  Bxtica. 

BARBETS,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
of  feveral  vallics  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thofe  of  Lucern, 
Angrona,  Perufa,  and  St.  Martin. 

BARBEYRAC,  Charles,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
phyfician  of  France  during  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Cerefte  in  Provence.  He  ftudied 
phyfic  at  Aix  and  Montpelier,  and  in  1649  took  his  doftor's 
degree  in  the  univerfity  of  the  latter  place,  where  he  fettled  ; 
and  in  1658,  became  a  candidate  for  the  medical  profeflor- 
fliip,  but  on  account  of  his  being  a  proteflant,  he  was  ine- 
ligible. In  the  difputations  on  this  occafion  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  his  advice  was  fought  in  difficult  cafes 
by  perfons  both  in  his  native  country  and  alfo  in  foreign' 
kingdoms.  He  declined  the  office  of  being  phyfician  to 
Mademoifelle  d'Orleans,  preferring  liberty  to  the  fliackles 
of  a  court  ;  and  at  Montpelier,  where  he  refidcd,  he  was 
attended  in  his  vifits  by  many  Undents  to  whom  he  gave 
clinical  inllrudlions.    His  praftice  was  dillinguifhed  by  its 
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fimplirity  and  energy  ;  and  he  introduced  many  valuable  re- 
forms into  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  that  country.  He  wr-.s 
no  lefs  tminer.t  for  his  condefccnfion  and  hberahty  than  for 
his  medical  reputation,  and  he  alike  vifited  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  iiim  at  Montptlier,  and  teftiiied  to  his  honour, 
that  he  never  knew  two  men  more  fimilar  in  their  manners 
and  opinions  than  Barbcyrac  and  his  friend  Sydenham. 
After  at)  uninterrupted  courfe  of  prafticc  for  50  years,  he 
died  of  a  fever  in  1699,  in  his  70th  year,  leaving  a  fon  of 
his  own  profeffion,  and  two  daughters.  The  only  works 
he  publi(hai  were  "  Traitcs  nouveaux  de  Medicine,  conte- 
nant  les  Maladies  de  la  Poitrine  des  Femmcs,  et  quelqucs 
autres  Maladies  felon  le?  nouvelles  Opinions,"  l2mo.  1654.; 
and  "  Qiieftiones  Medica?  duodecim,"  4to.  1658.  A  work, 
intitled,  "  Medicanienterum  Coiiftitutio,  &c."  pubhnied  in 
1751,  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  uncertain  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  editor  M.  Favjon.  Haller.  Bibl.  Med.  Praft. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Barbeyrac,  John,  the  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1674  at  Beziers,  whence  h;  withdrew  to  Lau- 
fanne  in  1686.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the  profeffion 
of  theology,  but  his  own  inclination  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
jurifprudence ;  and  he  became  en  inent  in  that  particular 
branch  of  it  which  comprehends  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions. After  teaching  the  Belles  Lettres  in  the  French  col- 
lege at  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  in  1710  to  the  new  pro- 
felTurfliip  of  law  and  hiflory  founded  at  Laufanne  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Berne,  which  he  occupied  feven  vcars.  In 
171 7  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  law  at  Croningen, 
and  this  ftation  he  Idng  occupied  with  general  applaufe. 
His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable.  His  French  tranda- 
tion  of  Puffendorf's  "  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,"  and 
his  treatifes  "  On  the  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen,"  and 
on  "  Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,"  were  en- 
riched wi'h  learned  prefaces  and  notes,  which  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  originals.  He  alfo  tranflated  two  d'fcourfes  of 
Noodt,  "  On  the  Power  of  the  Sovereign,"  and  "  On  Li- 
berty of  Confcience  ;"  a  treatife  of  Bynkerllioek  "  On  the 
civil  and  criminal  Powers  of  Ambafiadors  ;  fome  of  "  Til- 
lotfon's  Sermons  ;"  a:^d  Cumberland's  Latin  treatife  "  On 
Natural  Laws."  Barbeyrac  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral 
original  works.  But  that  which  excited  the  greateft  atten- 
tion was  his  "  Treatife  on  the  Morahty  of  the  Fathers," 
4to.  172S,  in  reply  to  the  Benedictine  Ceillier's  "  Apoloijy 
for  the  Fathers,"  occafioned  by  Barbeyrac's  free  ftrictures 
on  them  in  his  preface  to  the  tranflation  of  Puffendorf.  His 
"  Treatife  on  Gaming,"  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  was  printed 
in  1709  ;  his  "  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Ccmpany  againft  the  Pretenfions  of  the  People  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,"  in  1725;  and  "  The  Hiilory  of  an- 
cient Treaties  diiperfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,"  fjl.  in  1739.  He  alfo  infertcd  lite- 
rary and  critical  remarks  in  different  journals,  and  pnblifhed 
fome  acadtmical  difcourfes.  He  clofed  a  life  of  learned  la- 
bour and  moral  worth  about  the  year  1747.  Nouv.  Dicl. 
Hiftor. 

BARBI,  in  Natural  Hjjlory,  a  fpecies  of  Echi-jorh  VN- 
CHus,  of  an  ovate  ihape,  yellow  colour,  fafciatcd  ;  neck 
long,  white,  cylindrical  ;  and  cyathifonn  (glafs  or  pot- 
fiiap-d'l  at  the  end,  found  in  the  intclUna  of  the  barbel. 

BARBICAN.     See  Barbacav. 

Barbican,  in  Ornkhoh^y,  the  name  of  the  Gmelinian 
lucco  duh'tus,  or  doubtful  barbct,  in  BufFon's  Hift.  Birds. 
Barhu  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  that  writer  to  all  the  birds  of 
the  lucco  genus,   which  he  defcribes. 

BA'RBICAN.-VGE.  Barkic,\n4gium,  in  om- Old IVrh- 
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*n,  money  given  ^ar  the  maintenance  of  a  barbican,  ©C- 
watch-tovver ;  or  a  tribute  towards  repairing  or  building  a 
bulwark. 

BARBICON  (Barbicon  de  Cayenne),  mOmUhdo-^, 
the  name  of  the  Mufcicapa  barbaia  of  Gmelin,  in  Buffon'g 
Hnl.  Birds. 

BARBiCORNIS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Brem- 
Tus  that  inhabits  New  Zealand.  It  is  cylindrical,  with 
the  beak  very  long  and  bearded  beneath  :  wing-cafes  elon- 
gated a;.c  ,  lavated.  Gmelin.  This  is  Curculio  Larbicor. 
nh  of  Fabric! js  Spec.  Inf.  17 r. 

Barbicornis,  a  fpecies  of  Cerambvx,  with  the  thoras 
fpinous ;  four  firft  joints  of  the  antennx  bearded  with 
black  ;  body  teftacecus,  variegated  with  black.  Linn.  A 
native  of  Afia. 

Barbfcornis,  a  fpecies  of  Cimex  (ReJuvius)  that  in- 
habits Siena  Leone.  This  is  of  a  black  colour,  with  the 
thorax  and  bafc  of  the  abdomen  olive.  Fabricius.  Off. 
The  thorax  is  fometimcs,  though  rarely,  black,  and  the  aa- 
tennx  in  one  fex  is  b.arded. 

Barbicornis,  a  fpecies  of  Tipula,  of  a  black  colour; 
antenns  plumofc,  and  limplc  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe. 
This  is  a  fmall  fpecies.  Gmelin. 

BARBIER  D'Aucour,  yo/;n,  in  B'rgraphy,  a  coun- 
fellor,  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  of  mean  parentage,  in 
1641,  at  Largres,  and  educated  at  Dijon.  On  his  removal 
to  Paris,  he  was  entered  at  the  bar,  and  became  a  counfel- 
lor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by 
tl^e  excellence  of  his  "  faftnmo"  or  written  pleas  ;  but  being 
obliged,  either  through  want  of  prefence  of  mind  or  failure 
of  memory,  to  flop  at  his  firft  public  pleading,  he  renounced 
the  praftice  of  his  profeffion.  In  1677  the  minifter  Col- 
bert appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  cldeft  fon,  and  in  16S3, 
he  was  elected  into  the  French  Academy.  Colbert  con- 
ferred on  him  fome  lucrative  employments  ;  but,  on  his  death, 
he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  returning  to  the  bar,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  the  defence  of  Le  Brun,  the  domeftia 
of  a  lady  of  Paris,  who  had  been  falfely  accufcd  of  mur- 
dering his  mi.lrcfs.  He  was  foon  after  carried  off  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  1694.  His  circumllances  were 
fo  reduced,  that  when  he  was  vifited,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  by 
a  deputation  from  the  academy,  which  exprefied  concern  at 
finding  him  fo  ill  lodged,  he  replied,  "  It  is  my  confolation, 
and  a  very  great  one  it  is,  that  I  leave  no  heir  to  my 
wretchednefs."  When  the  abbe  Choifi,  who  was  cne  of 
them,  faid,  "  You  leave  a  name  tl'.at  will  never  die;"  "  Alas! 
(replied  D'Aucour)  I  do  not  flattjer  myfelf  in  that  refpctt  ; 
if  my  works  have  any  intrinfic  value,  I  have  been  wron»  in 
the  choice  of  my  fubjefts  ;  I  have  employed  myfJf  in  cri- 
ticifm,  which  has  no  long  duration  ;  for  if  the  work  that  is 
criticized,  fhould  fall  into  contempt,  the  critieifm  falls  w'th 
it,  fince  it  is  immediately  perceived  to  be  ufelefs  ;  but  if,  in 
fpite  of  the  critieifm,  the  book  mai.'tains  its  ground,  the 
critieifm  is  equally  forgotten,  btcaufe  it  is  thought  to  be 
unjuft."  Barhicr  was  in  early  life  embroiled  with  the  Je- 
fuits,  who  by  way  of  contempt  called  him  "  Sacrus,"  in 
confequence  of  his  h.iving  inadvertently  uftd  that  word  in- 
llead  of  "  Sacer,"  in  his  reply  to  one  of  them.  Refcncir.g 
this  offence,  he  made  the  lociety  and  its  writers  the  obje<ft» 
of  his  attacks ;  and  he  gained  great  credit  as  an  ingenious 
writer  by  a  work,  intitled,  "  Stntimcns  de  Cleanthc  fur  les 
Entretiens  d'Ariile  tt  d'Eugene,  par  le  Pere  Bouhours,  Je- 
fuite,"  i2mo.  2  vols,  1671,  1672.  This  work  has  been 
often  cited  as  a  model  of  refined  critieifm.,  equally  juft  and 
witty  ;  and  Bouhours  could  not  fupport  himfelf  againft 
it.  Some  other  pieces  of  this  author  againft-  the  Jefuits, 
abounding  with  coarfe  raillery,  did  him  no  honour.  In  his 
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two  latires,  written  in  verie  againfl  Racine,  he  was  unfuc- 
cefbful.  Befidcs  his  "  faftums  "  for  Le  Brun,  he  publidied 
fome  others.     Nouv.  Ditl.  Hillor, 

Barbier,  Mary  Anne,  was  a  native  of  Orleans,  and 
ranked  among  the  dramatic  writers  of  France.  Her  trage- 
dies, and  a  comedy  in  verfe,  were  reprefented  at  Paris,  and 
printed  in  one  volume,  i2mo.  The  fubjcfts  are  well  cliofen, 
but  the  charafters,  and  thofe  of  the  men  efpecially,  arc 
without  force,  and  the  ilyle  is  diffufe  and  profaic.  Mad. 
Barbier  was  intimate  with  the  abbe  Pellegrini,  who  is  faid 
to  have  bellowed,  at  leaft,  correflion  on  her  works.  She 
died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1745. 
Nonv.  Diet.   Hillor. 

Barbier,  Myinfs,  firft  appeared  as  a  new  Englifh  finger, 
on  the  revival  of  the  opera  of  ^ImahiJe  in  171 1,  while 
queftions  were  alked  in  Italian,  and  anfwered  in  Engliftl, 
and  e  contra.  Her  timidity  on  firft  appearing  on  the  llage, 
gave  birth  to  an  admirable  Speftator  (No.  131),  in  which 
Mr.  Addifon  apologifes  for,  and  commends,  diffidence  and 
modefty  with  a  fympathetic  zeal  and  fenfibihty.  It  is  well 
known,  that  this  excellent  writer,  with  all  his  learning  and 
abilities,  was  never  able  to  perform  his  part  in  public  as  a 
fpeaker,  when  he  was  fecretary  of  flate  and  in  parliament, 
long  after  this  paper  was  written  ;  and  here,  by  a  kind  of 
precognition,  he  extenuates  his  fault  before  it  was  committed. 
With  refpeft  to  Mrs.  Barbier's  diftrefs  on  her  firft  facing  an 
audience  on  the  ftage,  Mr.  Addifon  has  put  it  in  the  moft 
amiable  light  poffible  :  "  this  fudden  defertion  of  onefelf," 
fays  he,  "  fhews  a  dif&dence,  which  is  not  difpleafing  ;  it 
implies  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  refpett  to  an  audience 
that  can  be :  it  is  a  fort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads 
for  their  favour  much  better  than  words  can  do  ;  and  we 
find  their  generofity  naturally  moved  to  fupport  thofe  who 
are  in  fo  much  perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleafcd,"  continues  he,  "  with  a  late  inftance  of 
this  kind  at  the  opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  encouragement 
given  to  a  young  finger,  whofc  more  than  ordinary  concern 
on  her  firft  appearance,  recommended  her  no  lefa  than  her 
agreeable  voice  and  juft  performance."  This  lady  was  a 
native  of  England,  who  continued  to  Cng  at  tlic  opera  fe- 
veral  years,  and  afterwards  was  a  favourite  concert  and  play- 
houfc  finger,  till  the  year  1729. 

In  the  year  1717,  it  feems  as  if  (he  had  a  little  vanquilhed 
her  bafhfulnefs  in  private,  however  it  may  have  incommoded 
herin  public  ;  for  (he  had  muttered  courage  fufficient  to  elope 
from  her  father's  houfe  with  a  perfon  that  was  fufpcBed  to 
be  of  a  different  fex.  During  her  abfence,  Mr.  Hughes 
wrote  the  following  pleafant  verfes  : 

"  O  yes  ! — hear  all  ye  beaux  and  wits, 

Muficians,  poets,  'fquires,  and  cits ! 

All,  who  in  town  or  country  dwell, 

Say,  can  you  tale  or  tidings  tell 

Of  Tortorella's  hafty  flight  ? 

Vv^hy  in  new  groves  (lie  takes  delight ; 

And  if  in  concert,  or  alone. 

The  cooing  murmurer  makes  her  moan  ? 
Now  learn  the  marks  by  which  you  may 

Trace  out  and  ftop  the  lovely  ftray. 
Some  wit,  more  folly,  and  no  care, 

Tiioughtlefs  her  condudt,  free  her  air  } 

Gay,  fcornful,  fober,  indifcreet, 

Ib  whom  all  contradictions  meet, 

Civil,  affronting,  peevifh,  eafy, 

Form'd  both  to  charm  you  and  difpleafe  you  ; 

Much  want  of  judgment,  none  of  pride, 

Modifh  her  drefs,  htr  hoop  full  wide  ; 

Brown  U<in,  her  eyes  of  fable  hue. 

Angel  when  pleafed,  when  vexed  a  fhrew. 


Genteel  her  motion  when  (he  walks, 

Sweetly  (he  fings,  and  loudly  talks  ; 

Knows  all  the  world,  and  its  affairs. 

Who  goes  to  court,  to  plays,  to  prayers, 

Who  keeps,  who  marries,  fails,  or  thrives, 

Lead  lioneft  or  diflwneil  lives  ; 

What  money  match'd  each  youth  or  maid, 

And  who  was  at  each  mafquerade  ; 

Of  all  fine  tilings  in  this  fine  town, 

She's  only  to  herfelf  unknown. 

By  this  defeription,  if  you  meet  her, 

With  lowly  bows  and  homage  greet  her|[ 

And  if  you  bring  the  vagrant  beauty 

Back  to  her  mother  and  her  duty, 

Aflv  for  reward  a  lover's  blifs. 

And,  if  (he'll  let  you,  take  a  kifs ; 

Or  more,  if  more  you  wi(h  and  may 

Try  if  at  chinch  tlie  words  fiie'U  fay. 

Then  make  her,  if  you  can — obey. 
BARBIERI,  Giovanni  Francesco,  called  Guercmo 
Da  Ctnto,  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  Cento, 
a  village  near  Bologna,  in  1590;  and  was  at  firft  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Benedetto  Gennari,  but  afterwards  ftudied  for  fome 
time  in  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci.  He  preferred  the  ftyle 
of  Caravaggio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Albano,  and  conceived 
it  impofllble  to  imitate  nature  truly,  without  the  afliilance 
of  ilrong  lights  and  (liadows  ;  and  on  this  principle,  his 
light  was  admitted  into  his  painting  room  fron^  above.  By 
this  oppofition  of  his  ftrong  hghts  and  (hadows  he  unquef- 
tionably  gave  fuch  force  to  his  pidtures,  that  few,  thofe  of 
Caravaggio  excepted,  equal  them  in  their  effeft.  His  prin- 
cipal attention  was  employed  in  acquiring  perfeftion  of  co- 
louring, from  a  perfuafion  that  few  perfons  are  qualified  to 
difcern  the  elevation  of  thought  which  conftitutes  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  compofition,  or  are  perhaps  capable  of  examin- 
ing even  the  correcfnefs  of  any  part  of  a  painting  ;  whereas 
every  eye,  and  even  every  imperfeft  judge  of  a  pifture,  may 
be  fenfibly  affefled  by  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  colouring. 
His  tafte  of  defign  was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand,  but 
without  any  extraordinary  (hare  of  elevation,  correftnefs,  or 
elegance.  The  airs  of  his  heads  are  often  deftitute  of  dig- 
nity, and  his  local  colours  of  truth  :  neverthelefs  his  colours 
poffefs  great  union  and  harmony,  although  his  carnations 
are  not  very  frefti  ;  and  in  all  his  works  there  is  a  powerful 
and  exprcflive  imitation  of  life,  which  will  for  ever  render 
them  eftimable.  Towards  the  dechne  of  life,  obferving 
that  the  clearer  and  brighter  ftyle  of  Guido  and  Albano 
had  attrafted  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  he  altered  his 
manner  even  agaiuft  his  judgement.  But  he  apologized  for 
this  conduft  by  declaring  that  he  had  formerly  painted  for 
fame,  and  with  a  view  of  pleafing  the  judicious  ;  but  he 
now  painted  to  pleafe  the  ignorant,  and  to  enrich  himfelf. 
The  moft  capital  performance  of  Guercino  is  the  hiftory 
of  St.  Petronilla,  which  is  confidtred  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  St.  Peter  at  Rone.  He  died  in  1666.  Pilk- 
ington. 

Barbieri,  Paulo  Antonio,  Da  Cento,  the  father  of  the 
preceding  artift,  vi-as  bora  at  Cento  in  1596,  and  feleftcd 
tor  his  fubjctts  fruits,  flowers,  infefts,  and  animals,  which 
he  painted  after  nature  with  a  lively  tint  of  colours,  with 
great  tendernefs  of  pencil,  and  a  ftrong  charadter  of  truth 
and  fife.     Pilkington. 

BARBILLON,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Brouf- 
fonet,  (Aft.  Parif.)  to  the  Squalus  cirratus  of 
Gmehn. 

BARBING  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Ancient  Statutes  for 
(hearing.  Cloth  is  not  to  be  exported  till  it  be  barbed, 
rowed,  and  (horn.     3  Hen.  VII.  c.  11. 
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BARBIROSTRIS,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecles  of  Cur- 
CULio,  found  in  China  and  fonie  other  parts  of  Alia.  It 
is  black ;  fnout  bearded  ;  anterior  legs  tridentated.  Fabri- 
cius.     Donov.  Inf.  China,   &c. 

BARBITANI  Montes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  moun- 
tains of  India,  on  this  fid-  the  Ganjres,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  MarccUinus,  are  the  fprings  of  many  ri- 
vers that  flow  into  the  Indus. 

BARBITON,  an  ancient  mufical  indniment,  of  which 
nothing  is  known  but  the  name  ;  and  Rouffeau  has  not  even 
ventured  to  give  us  that.  Complaints  are  frequently  made 
of  the  darknefs  in  which  critics,  commentators,  and  hiflo- 
rians  leave  the  fubjcft  of  ancient  mulic  ;  which  noi^e  have 
more  caiife  to  lament  than  tliofe  who  have  fpent  the  moft 
time  and  labour  in  its  invelligation.  But  as  no  record  or 
memorial  has  been  found,  which  afcertains  the  invention, 
form,  or  fpecies  of  inftrument  called  the  larhhon,  v.-ould  mere 
conjefture  fatisfy  the  complainants  ?  MefiVs.  Framery  and 
Caftilhon,  more  courageous  than  th »  citizen  of  Geneva,  have 
told  us,  in  the  new  Encyclopedic,  all  th:it  is  pretended  to  be 
knov.-n  about  it  ;  though  the  former  begins  by  telling  us  that 
it  is  an  inftrument  about  which  nothing  is  known.  The  an- 
cients and  moderns  have  frequently  confounded  it  with  the 
lyre.  Dacier  conjeftured  that  it  was  a  ftringed  inftrument  ; 
and  deriving  its  name  from  barumiton,\i\\\Q\\\xn-^\\tithicl:Jlrings 
of  Jlaxcn  thread,  he  concludes  that  it  was  an  inftrument  with 
thick  ftrings.  It  is  certain  that  flax  was  in  ufe  for  ftrings  to 
mufical  inftruments,  before  the  art  was  known  of  making 
them  of  the  bowels  of  animals.  Horace  calls  this  inftru- 
ment Lelbian,  Lejboum  harhiton,  ode  i.  lib.  i  ;  and  32  of 
the  fame  book,  L.eJbto  primum  mochilate  civi,  "  Thou,  O  bar- 
biton,  firft  touched  by  a  citizen  of  LeTaos,"  meaning  Al- 
C.EUS,  to  whom  he  afcribcs  the  invention.  But,  fays  M. 
Caftelhon,  we  may  conclude  from  what  Mufonius  aflerts 
of  this  inftrument,  in  his  treatife  "  De  Luxu  Graecorum," 
that  they  made  a  kind  of  concert  with  the  peBh  of  the 
Lydians.  (See  Pectis.)  He  aflures  us  that  Tcrpander  was 
the  inventor  of  it.  Julius  Pollux  alfo  calls  it  barbiton  ba- 
rumiton.  Athenasus  relates  that  they  likewife  called  it  bar- 
mus,  and  attributes  the  invention  to  Anacreon.  We  hope 
the  grumblers  will  be  perfeftly  enlightened  by  this  clear, 
conjijlcnt,  ?i.v\A  fatisfa^ory  account. 

BARBLE,  or  Barbel,  in  Ichthyology.     See  Barbus. 

Barbles,  in  the  Manege,  knots  of  fuperflous  flefh  grow- 
ing in  the  channels  of  a  horfe's  mouth  ;  that  is,  in  the  inter- 
vals which  fcparate  the  bars  ;  and  obitruft  his  eating. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  harhes  ;  and  obtain  in  black  cattle 
as  well  as  horfes. 

For  the  cure,  they  caft  the  beaft,  take  out  his  tongue, 
and  clip  oft"  the  barbies  with  a  pair  of  fciftars,  or  cut  them 
with  a  ftiarp  knife  ;  others  choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a 
hot  iron. 

BARBONI,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  formerly  given  by 
many  to  the  Mullus  Barbatus  ;  which  fee. 

BARBONNE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diftricl  of  Sezanne,    li  league  fouth  from  Sezanne. 

BARBORA,  an  ifland"  of  Africa,  oppoiite  to  the  king- 
dom of  Adel,  fo  called  after  a  town  of  the  fame  name  upon 
the  neighbouring  continent.  This  ifland,  which  is  almoft 
contiguous  to  the  Terra  Firma,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
plenty  of  corn,  fruits,  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  ne- 
groes clothed  in  the  fafliion  of  the  natives  of  Adel,  induf- 
trious  in  trade,  and  great  breeders  of  cattle,  for  which  the 
foil  affords  excellent  pafturage.  The  produce  of  this  ifland 
is  exported  iiilo  other  countries.     The  city  of  Barboia  lies 
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at  the  bottom  of  a  convenient  bay ;  and  was  for  a  lon^ 
time  a  kind  of  rival  in  commerce  with  Ztila,  and  no  lcf» 
the  place  of  rtfort  for  foreign  merchants.  It  is  fituated 
over  againft  the  city  of  Aden,  and  made  once  a  confiderabltf 
figure,  but  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Portuguefe 
fleet  in  the  year  1518  ;  but  the  intiabitants,  being  previoufly 
apprized  of  their  defign,  conveyed  themfelves  and  their  moll 
valuable  effefts  away. 

BARBOSA,  Arias,  or  Ayres,  in  Bhgrajihy,  a  native 
of  Aveiro  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  rcftorcrs  of  clafiical 
literature  in  his  own  country  and  in  Spain.  Having  com- 
menced his  education  at  Salamanca  under  many  difadvan- 
tages,  he  purfncd  his  ftudies,  particularly  that  of  Greek, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  ardour,  at  Florence,  under 
Angelo  Politiano.  After  his  return  to  Salamanca  in  1494, 
he  taught  there  for  20  years,  in  conrvcftion  with  Antony  dc 
Lcbrixa,  who,  with  Andrew  de  Refcnda,  was  alfo  one  of 
the  principal  promoters  of  ufeful  karning  in  Spain.  Bar- 
bofa  directed  fpecial  attention  to  poctr) ,  and  publifhed  a 
fmall  volume  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  commended  fyr 
the  harmonious  ftrutture  of  the  verfe.  He  was  afterwards 
employed' for  leven  years  as  preceptor  to  the  two  princes  of 
Portugal,  Alphonfo  and  Henry  ;  and  then  retired  to  do- 
mellic  life,  in  which  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1540. 
Befides  the  poems  above  mentioned,  Barbofa  pubiiftied  fe- 
veral  works,  which  contributed  at  the  time  to  the  progrefs 
of  literature,  but  are  now  forgotten  ;  fuch  as,  "  Com.meii- 
taries  on  the  poem  of  Arator,"  "  Qjiiodlibeticas  QuaEllio- 
nes,"  «  De  Profodia,"  S:c.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hif- 
tor. 

Barbosa,  Peter,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Viana,  in  Portugal,  and  became  firft  pvoftffor  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Coimbra.  Although  he  occupied  ftveral  impor- 
tant ftations,  and  was  appointed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
when  he  became  mafter  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  four  coun- 
fellors  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  he  profccuted  his  profcffional  ftudies ;  and, 
in  1595,  he  publifhed  an  ample  commentary  on  the  article 
in  the  "  Digefts,"  on  the  recovery  of  dowry  after  the  dif- 
folution  of  marriage.  In  1613,  the  works  left  by  him  in 
MS.,  which  were  commentaries  on  the  "  Digefts,"  art. 
"  On  Judgments,"  were  publiftied  by  his  nephew,  and  fo 
well  received,  as  to  be  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1715. 
Other  pofthumous  treatifes  were  publilhcd  at  Lyons  in 
1662.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Ditl.  Hiftor. 

Barbosa,  Emanuel,  an  eminent  Portuguefe  la«-yer, 
was  born  at  Guimaranes,  and  was  king's  counftUor  for  the 
province  of  Alentcjo.  In  161  8,  he  publiftied  a  treatife  re- 
lative to  contracts,  laft  wills,  and  crimes,  according  to  the 
Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  law.  In  1638,  he  publiftied  a  work, 
"  De  Potellate  Epifcopi ;"  and  in  that  year  he  died,  aged 
near  ninety  years.      Moreri.     Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

Barbosa,  AugvjUn,  fon  of  the  preceding,  ftudied 
civil  and  canon  law  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome,  with  inceflant  affiduity,  fearching  libraries  in  the  day, 
and  compofing  in  the  night.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he 
received  a  fcrap  ofmanufcript  wrapping  fome  lalt  filTi,  which 
he  purchafed,  and  that  he  icfcued  the  remainder  from  a 
fimilar  ufe  ;  and  thus  formed  the  work  "  De  Officio  Epif- 
copi," whicii  he  corrcded  and  publiftied  in  his  own  name. 
A  prejudice  was  thus  conceived  agaiaft  him,  and  feveral  of 
his  treatifes  on  the  canon  law  were  afciibcd  to  his  father. 
He  was,  however,  a  very  ftudious  man  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Spain  in  1632,  he  purfued  the  fame  kind  of  life  which 
he  had  paffed  at  Rome.  His  ft<ill  in  ecclcliaftical  caufes  oc- 
cafioncd  his  promotion,  in  1648,  to  the  bilhopric  of  Ugen- 
4X2  to. 
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to,  in  the  territory  of  Otraiito.  Having  been  confecrntid 
at  Rorwe  in  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  Ugenlo  with 
a  view  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  otEee,  but  died 
there  within  a  few  months.  His  works  were  numerous, 
and  were  printed  at  Lyoiis  in  1716  and  the  following  year, 
in  16  tomes  folio.     Moreii.     Nouv.  Dift.  Hillor. 

BARBOSTHENES,  in  Jlnc'unl  Geography,  a  mountain 
of  Greece  in  the  Pcloponnefus,  10  miles  from  Lactdasmon, 
Livy. 

BARBOT,  Penn.  ;  Barbota,  Rondel  ;  in  Ichlhynlosy, 
fvnonymous  names  of  the  fpecies  of  Gadus  called  Lota 
by  Linnaeus. 

BARBOTES  Rocks,  in  Gcograpl^f,  are  two  vocks 
vvhich  are  about  half  a  league  N.N.W.  from  the  Calmar- 
diers,  and  appear  every  tide. 

BARBOTINE,  a  feed  othenvife  czV.^jA  J-mcnJautouxiim, 
and /rmfM  contra  vermes,  in  Engliih  luoniifeei!. 

BARBOULT  Point,  hes  within  the  fouth-weft  point 
of  the  bay  of  Cancale,  to  the  eaft  of  St.  Maloes,  on  the 
coalt  of  France. 

BARBOUR,  or  Barber,  John, in  Biography,  an  eminent 
divine,  hiltorian,  and  pott,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
asfome  fay,  about  the  year  1330,  but  according  to  others,  in 
1326.  Having  received  a  learned  education,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  promoted  by  king  Da\-id  H.  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Aberdeen,  A.D.  1356.  Such  was  his 
love  of  learning,  that  he  continued  to  profecute  his  (Indies 
after  his  promotion  ;  and  with  this  view  he  prevailed  on  his 
own  fovereign,  David  Bruce,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
favour,  to  obtain  perniiflion  from  Edward  HI.  toftudyat 
Oxford.  The  grant  for  this  purpofe  was  dated  at  Weft- 
minfter,  Aug.  13th,  A.D.  1357.  He  was  alio  appointed 
by  the  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  commiflioners  for 
the  ranfom  of  David  II.  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  obtained 
permiilion  from  Edward  III..  A.D.  1365,  to  travel  through 
lEngland  to  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris,  with  fix  horfemen  as 
his  attendants.  Barbour  vi-as  not  only  famous  for  his  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  the  philofophy  and  divinity  of  thofe 
times,  but  ftill  more  admired  on  account  of  his  admirable 
genius  for  Engliih  poetry  ;  in  which  he  compofed,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  1375,  a  hiftory  of  the  life  and  glorious  aftions 
of  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  defire  of  king 
David  Bruce,  his  fon,  who  granted  him  a  confiderable  pen- 
fion  for  his  encouragement,  which  he  gcneroufly  bellowed 
on  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen.  This  work  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  a  copious  circumftantial  detail  of  the  exploits 
of  that  illuftrions  prince,  and  iiis  brave  companions  in  arms, 
Randolf  earl  of  Moray,  and  the  lord  James  Douglas,  but 
alfo-for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyle,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  cotemporary  Chaucer.  This  poem  paffefl  through 
about  twenty  editions  in  Scotland  fiiice  the  year  1616,  in 
which  the  firft  edition,  that  can  be  difcovered,  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  in  i2mo.  But  thefe  edition^  were  all  mo- 
dernized. An  edition  of  this  moll  ancient  produftion  of 
the  Scottifh  mufe  extant,  in  the  language  and  orthography 
of  its  author,  from  a  MS.  written  in  1489,  and  preferved 
in  the  advocates'  library  at  Edinb'.:rgh,  was  prirted  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Bruce,"  with  notes 
and  a  gloflary,  in  1 790,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  The  following 
verfes,  diftinguifhed  by  their  foftnefs,  afford  a  fpecimen  of 
tlie  author's  talent  at  rural  defcnption,  and  alfo  of  the 
ftate  of  the  Engliih  language  in  his  time. 

"  This  V/.1S  in  midrt  oi  month  of  May, 
When  birdis  fing  on  ilka  ipray, 
Melland  their  notes,  with  feemly  foun, 
For  foftnefs  of  the  fweet  fcafouu. 


And  leavis  of  the  branchis  fpreeds, 

And  blolTomis  bright,  befide  them,  breedst 

And  ficldis  ftrawed  are  with  flow'rs 

Wei!  favouring  of  fcir  colours  ; 

And  all  things  worthis,  blyth,  and  gay." 
Barbour  is  fiiid  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  I39(>, 
but  the  time  and  circumllances  of  his  death  are  not  fatis- 
fai'lority  afcertained.  Henry's  Hiftory,  vol.  viii.  p.  249. 
Pinkerton,  uhi  fupra.  V.'lia'ton'i,  Hul.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
P.31S. 

BARBUDA,  or  Berbuda,  in  Geograp'jy,  one  of  the 
Britiili  Caribbee  idar.ds  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  a  fmall  illand, 
about  20  milts  long- and  12  broad,  and  lies  about  15  miles 
north -eaft  of  Montfcrrat.  This  ifland  was  planted  foon 
after  tlie  Engliih  had  fettled  upon  St.  Chrlllopher's,  in 
1 628,  and  called  "  Dnlcina"  from  its  beautiful  appearance. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family,  whofe  ancef- 
tor  Colonel  Codrington  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  his  import- 
ant fervices  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the  Wed  Indies, 
and  is  faid  to  yield  above  5CO0I.  a  year.  Upon  his  death 
in  1710,  he  bequeathed  two  plantations  in  Barbadoes,  and 
part  of  Barbuda,  valued  at  2000 1.  per  annum,  to  the  fo- 
ciety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  for  the  inilruclion  of  the 
negroes  in  Barhadoes  and  the  other  Caribbee  iflands  in 
the  Chriilian  rehgion,  and  for  erefting  and  endowing  a 
college  in  Barbadoes.  This  is  the  only  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  all  the  Engliih  Caribbee  illts;  and  the  appointment 
of  a  governor  is  in  the  Codrington  family.  The  land  lies 
low,  but  is  fertile;  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  breeding  black  cattle,  fheep,  kids,  fowls,  and  all  kinds 
of  domellic  ftock;  in  planting  Indian  corn,  and  in  other 
parts  of  hufbandry ;  and  they  fupply  the  neighbouring  iflands 
with  thefe  articles.  The  ifland,  however,  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing, by  cultivation,  citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  raifins, 
Indian  figs,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon,  and  pine-apples, 
with  various  kinds  of  v/ood  and  drugs,  fuch  as  brafd,  ebony, 
pepper,  and  indigo.  There  are  fome  large  ferpents  upon 
this  ifland,  which,  not  being  poifonous,  are  ufcful  in  deftroy- 
ing  rats,  toads,  and  frogs;  and  others  fo  venomous,  that 
their  bite  proves  mortal,  unlcfs  an  antidote  be  applied  in  the 
fpaee  of  two  hours.'  The  coaft  abounds  with  rocks:  but 
on  tlie  well  fide  cf  the  ifland  there  is  a  well-dieltered  roaJ, 
and  there  are  two  flioals,  which  run  more  than  two  leagues 
into  the  fea,  from  the  north-weft  and  fouth-well  points.  The 
inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  about  15CO.  N.  lat.  Ij" 
49' 45".  W.  long.  61°  50'. 

BARBUE,  RiviERE-A-LA,  a  river  of  North  America, 
empties  itfelf  into  lake  Machigan,  from  E.S.E.  between 
Raifin  and  Maranie  rivers.  Its  mouth  is  60  yards  wide, 
and  lies  72  miles  N.  by  W.  from  fort  St.Jofeph.  This  is 
alfo  the  name  of  a  river,  which  difcharges  iticlf  into  lake 
Erie,  from  the  N.  by  E.  40  miles  W.  N.W.  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Long  point,  in  tliat  lake,  and  22  E.  by  S.  from 
Tonty  river. 

BARBULiE,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  the 
femi-tiofculi. 

BARBUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecie-s  of  Cyprinus,  hav- 
ing feven  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ;  beards  four  ;  ftcond  ray  of 
the  firft  dorfal  fin  ftrrated  on  both  fides.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad. 
Fr.  &c. 

This  is  the  barbel  cf  the  Englifli ;  a  common  inhabitant  of 
moft  frclh  waters  in  Europe,  and  eafily  diftingniflied  from  the 
other  fpecies  of  carp,  or  cyprinus  genus,  to  which  it  belongs, 
by  the  upper  jaw  being  advanced  far  beyond  the  lower  one, 
and  in  having  the  four  beards  appendant,  from  which  the 
appropriate  name  of  barbus  or  barbel  is  derived.     Tliis  fifh, 
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during  the  fummer,  prefers  the  rapid  currents  and  Hiallows 
of  river-s,  and  retires  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  more 
full  and  deeper  places.  They  live  in  focitties  ;  lurking  in 
boles  along  the  fides  of  the  water  iir>der  (helur  of  the  fteep- 
eil  banks,  and  feed  on  fmailer  Hih  and  worms  and  flelh  «f 
all  kinds,  for  which  tliey  di^  in  the  banks  like  fwine.  In 
the  day-time  they  love  to  lurk  occafioially  among  weeds, 
and  bttvi'een  the  (loncs  in  retired  parts  of  the  river,  and 
■wander  out  at  nisjht  in  fcarcli  of  prev.  Ttiey  fpawn  in 
April,  ai.d  be^in  to  be  in  feafon  in  May  and  June. 

The  fl^fli  of  the  barbel  was  never  in  great  elleera  for  the 
table.  Mr.  Pennant  quotts  a  paffage  in  i\ufonius,  which, 
as  he  obferves,  is  no  panegyric  on  its  excellence,  for  he  lets 
us  know  it  loves  deep  -.vatcrs,  and  that  when  it  grows  old, 
it  is  not  a'ijfolutely  bad: 

"  Laxos  exerces  barbe  natatus 
Tu  melior  pejore  2cvo,  tibi  coutigit  uni 
Spii  antum  ex  nnnnero  non  inlaudnta  feneftus." 
And  he  adds  himfelf,  that  "  they  are  the  word  and  coarfeft 
of  frcfh-water  fidi,  and  feldom  eat  but  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  who  fometimes  boil  them  with  a  bit  of  bacon   to 
give  them  a  reliih." 

"  The  barbel,"  fitys  old  Wakon,  "  though  he  be  of  a 
fine  fliape,  and  looks  big,  yet  he  is  not  accounted  the  bed 
filh  to  eat,  neither  for  his  wholefomnefs  nor  his  taite,  but 
the  male  is  reputed  much  better  than  the  female,  whofe 
fpawn  is  very  hurtful." 

Again,  when  fpeaking  of  Rondelitius,  he  makes  this  re- 
mark on  the  fpawn,  "  we  agree  witli  him,  that  the  fpawn 
of  the  barbel,  if  it  be  not  poifon,  as  he  fays,  yet  that  it  is 
dan6;erous  meat,  efpecially  in  the  month  of  May  ;  which  is 
fo  certain,  that  Gefner  and  Gaffius  declare,  it  had  an  ill 
effeft  upon  them  even  to  the  endangering  of  their  hves." 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Annotations,  inclines  to  the  fame 
opinion,  and  gives  an  inftance  of  his  fervant  being  taken 
dangeroufly  ill  after  having  incautioufly  eaten  of  this  h(h. 
M.  Bloch,  and  fome  other  ichthyologifts,  contend  that  this 
is  a  vulgar  and  moil  abfurd  prejudice.  M.  Bloch  in  parti- 
cular obferves,  that  himfelf  and  all  his  family  have  eaten 
the  fpawn  of  the  barbel,  and  never  experienced  the  flightell 
ill  effeils  from  it.     Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes. 

The  time  for  taking  this  fifh  is  very  early  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening  :  the  place  fliould  be  baited  with 
chopped  worms  fome  time  before  ;  and  no  bait  is  fo  good 
for  the  hook  as  the  fpawn  of  the  falmon,  or  fom.e  other 
filh  :  in  defeft  of  thefe,  lob-worms  will  do  ;  they  muit  be 
very  clean  and  nice,  and  the  hook  carefully  covered,  other- 
wife  he  will  not  touch  them.  Old  cheefe  fteeped  in  honey 
is  alfo  a  very  fine  bait.  The  beft  feafon  for  angUng  for 
this  fi(h  is  from  May  to  Auguft. 

BARBY,  in  Gography,  a  fmall  baihwick  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  forms  a  part  of  the  circle  of 
Wittenberg,  and  was  granted  in  1748  and  1765,  to  the 
count  of  Reufs,  and  the  fociety  of  united  brethren,  or 
Moravians. 

Barby  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  feated  on  the  Elbe,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Saale,  in  which  is  a  Moravian  academy  for 
the  inftruftion  of  youth,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Deffau,  and  14 
S.S.E.  of  Magdeburg.   N.  lat.  51°  37'.   E.  long.  11^51'. 

BARBYLA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  Theocritus, 
and  others  of  the  early  svriters,  have  called  the  common 
damaflc  prune.  ' 

BARCA,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  defert  country,  fituate 
on  the  fouth  coall  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tripoh 
aad  Egypt,  and  foiming  part  of  the  great  defert,  or  Sahara. 
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It  extends  in  length  from  weft  to  eaft  from  about  the  39th 
degree  of  longitude  to  the  415th  degree,  and  in  breadth  from 
north  to  louth  about  30  leagues,  tlir.ugh  its  confines  on  the 
fouth  fide  are  vi  ry  imperfedtly  afcertaincd.  It  is,  in  general, 
a  dry  and  barren  fand,  whence  the  Arabs  have  c-^.l!ed  it  ■ 
"  S-Jhart,"  or  «'  Ceyrsrt  Barka,"  that  is  the  "  Defert," 
or  "  Road  of  Whirlwinds  and  Hurricanes."  Water  is 
fcarce;  and,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  towns  and 
villages,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  where  the  ground  produces 
fome  grain,  fucii  as  corn,  millet,  and  maize,  it  is  quite  ilcrilc 
and  uncultivated.  The  articles  which  the  poor  inh-.(bitart» 
produce  they  are  obliged  to  exchange  with  tbeir  no  lefs  in- 
digent neighbours  for  dates,  flieep,  and  can;els.  This  country 
forms  part  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  (fte  Cy- 
RENAiCA,  and  Makmarica):  in  the  mod  defert  a:id  dan- 
gerous diilrift  of  it  Hood  the  tcniple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
(See  Ammon.)  This  fpot,  tliou-^rh  in  fome  refpcfts  plea- 
fantly  fituHted,  is  lurrounded  by  O'lick  a'ld  burning  fands, 
which  are  very  pernicious  to  travellers,  and  fometimes  over- 
whelm whole  caravans.  Againft  this  te.mple  Cambyfcs,  and 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  marched  fron:>  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt;  but  their  fate  is  uncertain,  as  they  never  r-,tnrned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  (See  Ammon.) 
This  country  is  indeed  fo  defert,  that  there  is  no  travelling 
through  it  without  the  aid  of  a  compafs,  or  the  dircftion  of 
the  ftars;  and  though  it  was  once  the  thoroughfare  for  cara- 
vans from  Barbtiry  and  Morocco  to  Mecca,  vet  it  has  been 
infefted  with  wild  Arabs  to  fuco  a  degree,  that  thev  are 
obliged  to  fteer  50  leagues  about  to  avoid  being  plundered.. 
The  French  geographers  divide  the  coujitry  oi  Barca  into 
two  parts;  one  called  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  the  de- 
fert; the  former  hath,  accordmg  to  their  ilateirent,  fome 
confiderable  ports,  towns,  and  villages,  and  is  under  the 
protevftion  of  the  Porte,  governed  by  a  cadi,  who  is  the  hatha 
of  Cairo,  and  refides  at  Tripoli ;  but  for  this  they  have  no 
fufficient  authority.  According  to  Sanfon  and  Baudrand, 
the  other  part,  which  extends  along  the  eallern  coaft,  called 
by  them  the  eaftern  (hore  of  Tripoli,  reaches  from  the  port 
of  Solomon  or  Solyman,  to  the  gulf  of  Sydra  ;  but  this  coalt 
is  commonly  diftinguidied  by  the  name  of  Derna,  one  of  the 
moll  confiderable  of  its  towns  and  ports;  bcfides  which  it 
has  feveral  others,  and  the  ruins  of  many  more,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  poor  villages.  The  moll  remarkable  are  the 
cape  Raccallino,  ftyled  by'  Ptolemy  Cherfonelus,  becaufe  it 
forms  a  peninfula;  and  the  furthelt  towards  Egypt  is  the 
town  of  Angela  or  Ongnela.  (See  Anoela.)  Between  thefe 
two,  are  many  others  differently  placed  and  named,  as  the 
Porto  Tabarca,  formerly  Batrachns,  Batracha,  and  Patri- 
archa,  cape  de  Luccb  or  Eoco,  anciently  Promontorium 
Caryloniiim,  Porto  Mcfulman,  the  haven  of  Salonef  or  Salona, 
fuppofed  by  iome  to  be  the  ancient  Portus  Panormus,  and 
Galinus,  and  by  others  the  Portus  Catabathmus,  which  our 
latell  geographers  place  on  the  moll  eallern  verge  of  the 
Barcan  coad,  next  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  To  which 
may  be  addcu  the  large  valley  of  Carto  Sappires,  the  ancient 
Catabathmus,  extending  quite  to  Egypt,  oppofite  to  the 
fpot  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  llood.  From 
thefe  we  proceed  to  Porto  Albertene,  or  the  Sultan's  port ; 
that  of  Cagnxi,  formerly  Trifachi ;  the  cape  and  haven  of 
Raxa,  anciently  Paretoiiium ;  and,  laftly,  the  city  of  Barca 
or  Barce,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole  province,  and  hes 
farther  inland,  on  the  eallern  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Sydra. 
This  was  the  capital  ef  the  Barcii,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Scyiax,  and  Ptolemy ;  and  is  faid  by  the  two 
former  to  have  occupied  the  fpot  on  which  Ptolemais  was 
afterwards  built  j  but  the  two  latter  are  of  a  different  opl- 
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nion.  It  feems  to  have  flood  to  the  weft  of  Cyrene,  and 
had  a  port  near  the  Greater  Syrtis.  As  it  was  a  maritime 
city,  it  is  mod  probable  that  it  flood  by  the  port  of  tlie 
BarCiEi,  and  not  where  Barce  ftood;  more  efpecially  as  that 
capital  was  loo  ftaJia  from  the  fea,  according  to  Scylax. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Barca  was  bnik  by  the  brothers  of  Ar- 
cefilaus  III.  king  of  Cyrene,  more  than  a  generation  before 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
that  it  was  of  Phcenician,  if  not  of  Egyptian  or  Libyan  ex- 
traftion;  for  Barca  was  a  Plicenician  name,  well  known  in 
thofe  parts  of  Africa,  as  we  learn  from  Sihus  Italicus,  and 
others.  Servius  intimates,  that  its  citizens  came  originally 
from  Carthage,  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
Barca,  Dido's  brother,  who  attended  her  into  Africa,  with 
fome  of  his  countrymen,  fettled  here.  It  fufficiently  ap- 
pears from  Virgil  and  Silius,  that  the  Barccei  fpread  them- 
felves  over  feveral  coufiderable  parts  of  Libya ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Servius,  their  metropolis  made  the  greateft  figure  of 
any  city  in  this  region,  except  Cyrene.  St.  Jerom  confirms 
thefe  lafl:  authorities,  when  he  afl'erts  that  this  town  was 
fituated  in  a  defert;  and  that  its  inhabitar.ts,  or  at  leaft  their 
defcendants,  difperfed  themftlvcs  over  feveral  diflricls,  lying 
as  far  to  the  weftward  as  Mauritania,  and  the  eaftward  as 
India.  The  Barccei  learned  (fays  Stephanus*  the  art  of 
managing  horfts  from  Neptune,  and  of  driving  chariots  from 
Minerva.  The  modern  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca  un- 
doubtedly derived  their  name  from  the  Barcsi;  and  we 
may  hence  infer,  that  thefe  people  formerly  hehl  a  coufider- 
able rank  among  the  various  nations  of  Libya. 

What  is  the  prefent  condition  of  the  towns  of  Barca,  what 
is  their  commerce,  and  how  they  are  governed,  we  have  no 
authentic  documents  for  afcertaining.  The  maritime  towns 
are,  probably,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Porte;  but  it  is 
not  certain  whether  they  are  under  the  government  of  the 
bafha  of  Egypt  or  Tripoli,  or  they  have  formed  themfelves 
into  free  ftates  like  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  This  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
are  more  civilized  than  thofe  within  land.  The  firft  profefs 
Mahometanifm,  and  have  imbibed  fome  notions  of  humanity 
and  juftice;  but  the  latter,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  defert, 
who  have  neither  religion  nor  any  appearance  of  worfliip 
among  them,  are  altogether  brutilh  and  favage,  and  live 
wholly  upon  theft  and  plunder,  like  all  other  wild  Arabs. 
By  them  this  tract,  which  was  before  a  barren  defert,  was 
firll  inhabited.  Deftitute  and  indigent  in  the  extreme,  they 
are  faid  alfo  to  be  the  uglieil  of  all  the  Arabs;  their  bodies 
being  meagre,  their  faces  grim,  and  afpeft  fierce  and  ra- 
venous; their  garb,  which  is  commonly  ftripped  from  the 
paflengers  and  pilgrims,  tattered  with  long  wearing;  whilft 
the  pooreft  of  them  want  rags  to  cover  their  nakednefs. 
They  are  likewife  reported  to  be  refolute  and  expert  rob- 
bers and  plunderers;  but  deriving  a  fcanty  fupply  from  their 
own  neighbourhood,  they  are  compelled  by  neccffity  to  ex- 
tend their  excurfions  as  far  as  Numidia,  Libya,  and  other 
fouthern  parts,  where  they  commit  many  atrocious  adts  of 
cruelty.  So  indigent  and  famifhed  arc  thefe  Barcans,  that 
they  commonly  let,  pledge,  and  even  fell  their  children,  for 
procuring  the  neceffarics  of  life,  to  the  Sicilians,  and  other 
neighbouring  Chrittians,  from  whom  they  have  mod  of  their 
corn,  efpecially  before  they  fet  out  on  any  long  expedition. 
The  chief  towns  of  Barca  are  Derna,  the  capital  and  refi- 
dence  of  the  fangiac,  Tolometa  or  Ptolometa,  and  Grena 
orCaren.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.xvi.  p.  iSl.  Mod.  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  XV.  p.  196,  kc. 

Barca,  a  fmall  port  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  about  S. 
lat.  11°  20',  where  (hips  may  anchor,  but  obtain  no  fupply. 
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BARCALAO,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  the  French  pro- 
nounce baccala  or  barcuHau.  By  this  laft  name  the  Bafques 
mod  commonly  call  the  fifh  which  we  ftyle  cod;  and  thofe 
people  call  alfo  the  ifland  which  we  call  Newfoundlar.d,  the 
ifle  of  BaccaTum  {Cod IJlnnd),  bccaufe  of  the  great  plenty  of 
cod  catched  there.  There  is,  however,  a  league  to  the  weft 
of  that  large  ifland,  another  fmall  one,  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly called  Baccnliau. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  mini- 
fler  of  the  emperor  of  Siam,  to  whom  belongs  the  care  of 
trade  both  within  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  royal  magazines,  the  receipt  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  management  of  foreign  affairs. 

BARCA-LoNGA,  a  large  Spanhh  filhing-boat,  navigated 
with  lug-fails,  and  having  two  or  three  malls.  Thefe  arc 
very  common  in  the  Mediterranean.     See  Bark. 

BARCANl,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hyrcaaia.  They  are  placed  by  M.  D'An- 
ville,  on  the  call  of  the  Cafpian  lea,  near  one  of  the  mouth* 
of  the  Oxus. 

B  ARCAROLLA,  in  ^frz/fc ,  a  kind  of  fongin  the  Vene- 
tian language,  fung  at  Venice  by  their  gondoliers  or  water- 
men, in  their  boats  or  barks.  Thefe  aii-s  (fays  Rouffeau) 
are  compofcd  for  the  commcn  people,  and  often  by  the  gon- 
dolieri  themfelves.  They  have  fo  much  melody,  and  fuch 
an  agreeable  accent,  that  there  is  not  a  mufician  in  all  Italy 
who  does  not  pique  himfelf  on  knowing  fome  of  them.  The 
being  admitted  gratis  mto  a  gallery  appropriated  to  them  in 
all  the  theatres,  enables  gondolieri  to  form  their  ear  and  tallc, 
without  trouble  or  expence,  fo  that  they  compofe  and  fing 
their  airs,  without  altering  their  natural  fimplicity,  in  the 
ftyle  and  exprefllon  of  perfons  not  ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ment'; of  mufic.  The  words  of  thefe  fongs  are  commonly 
jocofe,  and  more  than  natural,  like  the  converfation  of  thofe 
that  fing  them;  but  fuch  as  the  faithful  pifture  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  people  can  pleafe,  and  fuch  as  are  likewife  partial  to 
the  Venetian  dialeft,  foon  become  pafTionately  fond  both  of 
the  words  and  mufic  of  thefe  airs,  chiefly  known  in  England 
by  the  title  of  Venetian  ballads,  of  which  U'avellers  into  Italy 
make  coUetlions. 

The  late  earl  of  Leicefter,  one  of  the  fubfcribers  to  the 
royal  academy  of  mufic  in  1720,  ufed  to  fay,  that  at  the  firft, 
eftablifhmcnt  of  operas  in  England,  the  nobility  and  gcntrv-, 
in  imitation  of  the  Venetians,  fuffered  their  fervants  to  have 
admiffion,  gratis,  into  the  upper  gallery,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  national  talle  in  finging  ;  but  inftead  of  profiting 
or  deriving  pleafure  from  this  privilege,  they  became  fo  noify 
and  infolent,  that  about  40  years  ago,  like  our  firil  parents, 
they  were  driven  out  of  paradife. 

We  muft  not  forget  (fays  Roufteau)  to  remark,  for  the 
glory  of  Taflb,  that  moft  of  the  gondolieri  know  the  chief 
part  of  his  poem  "  Gierufalemmc  liberata,"  by  heart,  and 
fome  the  whole;  that  they  pafs  their  funimer  nights  in  their 
gondolas,  finging  it  alternately  from  bark  to  bark;  that  the 
poem  of  Taiio  is  an  admirable  barcarolla  ;  that  Homer  only 
had  the  honour  of  being  thus  fung  before  him  ;  and  that, 
fince  his  time,  no  other  Epic  poem  has  been  thus  dillin- 
guifhed. 

BARCAROTA,  in  Gtogrnpby,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Eftramadura,  4  miles  from  Almendrolejo. 

BARCE,  in  Ancient  Geography.     See  Barca. 

Barce,  a  town  of  India,  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  in  memory  of  his  exploits,  and  where,  according  to 
Juftin,  he  erefted  altars. 

BARCELONA,  in  Geography,  a  rich  and  flreng  city 

and 
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and  fea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  and  the  fee  of  a  bidiop,  fuffragan  of  the  arch- 
bi(hop  of  Taragona.      It  was  originally  foiir.ded  by  Hamil- 
car  Barcas,   the   father  of  Hannibal,  and  from  him  called 
"  Barcino,"  about  2jo  years  before  Chriil.     It  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans,  and  continued  fubjeft  to  them  till  the  king, 
dnm  of  Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and 
afterwards  by  the   Saracens  and  Moors.     At  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  it  was  poflefled  by  the  Moors,  under 
the  government  of  Zade.     This  governor  having  abufed  the 
clemency  of  Charlemagne,  and  by  his  perfidious  behaviour 
provoked  his  fon,  Lewis  king  of  Aquitainc,   Barcelona  was 
inverted,  and  the  generals  who  were  iritrufted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fiege  had  orders  not   to  abandon  it  till  Zade 
was  delivered  into   the  hands  of  Lewis.     The  Moor  made 
an  obftinate  refillance;  but  finding  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
preferve  the  city  any  longer,  after  a  defence  of  many  months, 
he  determined  to  tiirow  himfelf  upon  the  emperor's  mercy, 
and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.     At  length,  however, 
the  city  furrendered,  and  the  king  of  Aquitaine  appointed 
one  Bera,  count  cf  Barcelona.     The  city  continued  fubjedl 
to  him   and  his  fncceflors,  who  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  "  Counts  of    Barcelona,"   from  the    year  802   to 
1 131 ;  wlien  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the 
marriage  of   Don  Raymond  V.   count  of   Barcelona,  with 
Donna  Petronilla  the  daughter  of  Don  Ramiro  the  monk, 
and  heirefs  of  Arragon.      In  confequei.ce  of  the  revolt   of 
the    Catalonians,    in    1465,   Barcelona    was    befieged     by 
Don  Juan  II.  king  of  Arragon,    in    147 1.     The  fiege  was 
profecut'-'d  for  a  confiderable  time  with  vigour,  but  without 
effed;  however,  in  1472,   it  capitulated  on  its  own  terms; 
and  the  king,  upon  his  pnbhc  entr)'  into  the  city,  confirmed 
all   its    privileges.     In    1640,   the  Catalans,  having  fhaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  called  in  the  French  to  their 
fuccour ;  and  they  continued  maftcrs  of  the  capital  till  1652, 
when,  after  a  fiege  of  fifteen  months,  it  furrendered  to  Don 
Juan  of  Auftria.   In  1^97,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Vendome,  but  reftored 
the  fame  year  to  the  Spaniards  by   the  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  had  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  V.  and  received  from 
him  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  they  invited  the  Englifti 
and  Dutch,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender  the 
town  to  the  allies  in  1705,   when  Charles,   afterwards  em- 
peror, was  received  and  proclaimed  king.      In  the  following 
year,   Philip,  aflilfed  by  the  French,  alfailed  the  city,  and 
took  the  fortrefs  of  Montjoui;  but  the  fleet  of  the  allies  ad- 
vancing to  the  rehef  of  the  befieged,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprife  and  to  retire  from  the  place,  May  1 2th 
1706.     By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  troops  of  the 
emperor  evacuated  Catalonia;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Barce- 
lona perfifted  in  their  revolt,  and  would  not  acknowledge 
Phihp  for  their  king.     Accordingly  they  fuffered  blockade 
for  a  year,  which  was  foUotved  by  a  terrible  bombardment; 
and  at  length,  after  a  fiege  of  fixty-two  days,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  trenches  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  town  was 
taken  by  affault  on  the  nth  of  September  17 14.     By  the 
moderation  of  the  conqueror,  the  city  was  faved  from  pillage, 
but  the  inhabitants  were' deprived  of  their  privileges;  they 
have  fince,  however,  been  rc-eftabli(hed,  and  in  17 15  a  cita- 
del vi'as  eretled  to  keep  them  in  awe. 

Barcelona  is  now  one  of  the  large  ll  and  handfomeft  cities 
in  Spain,  and  is  reckoned  the  third  moll  confiderable  city  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  fituated  on  a  plain  by  the  fea-fide,  open 
to  the  fouth-eaft,  but  protefted  by  hills  on  the  north  and 
weft,  fo  that  it  affords  a  healthy  and  dehghtful  refidence; 
however  it  is  fubjedl  to  a  fog  brought  on  by  the  eaft  wind. 
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The  city  is  furroundcd  by  a  good  brick  wall,  round  which 
is  another,  with  fourteen  baftions,  horn-works,  ramparts,  and 
ditches.     The  ramparts  are  high  and  fpacious,  and  a  great 
number  of  carriages  may  be  feen  every  evening  driving  upon 
them  for  pleafure.     The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
old  and  the  new,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
wall  and  a  large  ditch.     The  llreets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  the  churches  are  rather  rich  than  beautiful.     Barcelona 
contains  feveral  confiderable  edifices:  that  called  the  Ter- 
fana,  or  the  arfenal,  is  of  large  extent ;  and  a  prodigious 
galler)-,   containing    twenty-eight  forges,   has   been   erecked 
in  it  within  a  few  years.     The  other  moll  remarkable  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,   adorned  with  two  high  towers,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  palace  of  the  bifhop,  the   ex- 
change, the  palace  of  the  governor,  that  where  the  nobiUty 
of  the  country  affcmble,  called  "  La  Cafa  de  la  Deputation," 
and  that  of  the  inquilition.     The  hofpicio  contains  about 
1400  indui^rious  poor;  and  in   the  houfe  of  correction   are 
fometimes  found  women  of  rank,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
drunkennefs,  or  other  low  vices.     The  harbour  is  fpacious, 
deep,  and  fecure,  and  defended  on  one  fide  from  the  winds  by 
a  mountain  called  Montjoui,  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  near  the  city,  runs  into  the  fea  in  the  form  of  a   pro- 
montory, is  covered  with  vineyards,  gardens,  and  groves  of 
trees,  and  a  ftrong  fort  for  defending  the  city,  and  fumifhci 
a  quarry  of  fine  hard  free-llonc ;  and  on  the  other  fide  by  a 
large  mole;  having  a  light-houfe  with  a  fmall  fort  and  gar- 
rifon  at  the  extremity.      Into  this  harbour   icoo  veffcls  arc 
fuppofed  to  enter  during  peace,  and  of  thefe  500  are  Spanifh, 
120  French,   ico  Enghlh,  and  60  Danes.     Barcelona  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,   on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
harbour ;  although  none  but  fmall  veflels  can  enter  within 
the  mole.     Its  chief  manufaftures  are  filk,  cotton,  and  wool, 
and  excellent  fire-arms  and  cutlery:  its  chief  imports  are 
corn,  fifh,  and  woollen  goods;  and  its  exports  wine,  brandy, 
cloth,   and   leather.       Silks    from    Lyons,    (lockings   from 
Nifmes,  fevcral  kinds  of  ftuffs  and  cottons  althsugh  they  are 
prohibited,  and  particularly  dried  cod,  an  article  for  which 
Spain  is  faid  to  pay  annually  to  the  Englifti  three  miUions  of 
piailres,    pafs  into  Catalonia    through    this  port.      About 
twenty  years  ago,  a  very  large  cannon  foundery  was  eftablifhcd 
in  this  city,  under  the  direftion  ofM.Maritz,  a  Swifs;  audit 
has  feveral  glafs-houfes.    The  inhabitants  are  induilrious  and 
aftive,  and  their  number  is  faid  to  exceed  loc.cco;  they  are 
hofpitable  to  ftrangers;  the  women  are  as  handlome  as  any  in 
Spain,  lively  in  their  converfation,  and  Icfs  reilrained  in  their 
conduct  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.      Barcelona  was 
erefted  into  a  county  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent fovereignty  in  the  year  873  or  S84.     The  king  of 
Spain  is  called  the  count  of  Barcelona.     The  diocefe  con- 
tains 213  parifhes,   befides  8  in  the  city.     It  is  dillant   13 
leagues  E.  N.  E.  from   Taragona,   and  92   E.N.E.   from 
Madrid.     N.  lat.  41°  26'.  E.iong.  2"  13'. 

BARCELONETTA,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftricr,  i.T  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps. 
It  anciently  belonged  to  Piedmont,  and  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1 7 1 3.  It  is  fituated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ubaye,  in  a  valley  of  excellent  pallurage, 
4  leagues  S.  of  Embrun,  and  8j  N.N.E.  of  Digne.  N.  lat. 
44-'  23'.  E.  long.  6°  40'. 

B.4RCEL0NETTA,  Or  Cumanyolto,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  counti-)'  of  Terra  Firma,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift  in  the  province  of  Cumana. 

BARCELONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillnA  o' 
Nogaro,  feated  on  the  Adour,  contaioing  about  2000  inha- 
bitants; 
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bitants;  3  leagues  S.W.  of  Ncgaro,  and  9I  W.N.W.  of 
Miiande. 

BARCELORE,  a  fca-port  town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malahar,  between  Goa  and  Mangalore,  in  a 
■dilliidt  ceded  to  the  Brilifli  by  the  treaty  of  1799-  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  the  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fatlory  in  this 
place,  which  carried  nn  a  confiderable  trade  in  pepper. 
K.  lat.  1 3°  36'.   E.  long.  74°  45'. 

BARCELOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e  JVIinho,  ni.t  far 
from  the  fea,  on  the  river  Cavado,  8  miles  W.  of  Braga. 
N.lat.  41°  20'.  W.long.  7°o'. 

BARCES,  or  Bkrches,  were  fonnerly  a  kind  of  (liip 
guns,  not  unlilie  fakers,  only  fhorter,  thicker  in  metal,  and 
wider  bored. 

BARCHIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman,  120  miles  S.  E.  of  Sirgian. 

BARCHOCHEBAS,  or  Caziba,  in  Biography,  a  falfe 
Mtffiah  oi  the  Jews,  who  taking  advantage  of  tlie  auimo- 
Jitv  excited  among  his  countrymen  by  the  profanations  of 
the  emperor  Adrian,  when  he  founded  his  new  city  of  /Elia 
en  the  ruins  of  Jeruialem,  about  the  year  134,  afl'umed  the 
name  of  Barchocal,  or  child  of  the  Siar,  in  allulion  to  a  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  17.)  and  pretended  to  be  the 
long-expefted  deliverer  of  his  nation.  He  chofe  for  his 
precurfor  the  famous  Akiba  ;  and  collefting  together  an 
army  of  200,000  men  from  among  the  banditti  who  then 
■  jnfefted  Juda;a,  took  poffeflion  of  the  itrong  town  of  Bithcr, 
called  by  St.  Jerom  Bethoron,  between  Cafarea  and  Diof- 
polis,  which  he  fortified  as  the  place  of  his  retreat  and  the 
capital  of  his  newly -projefted  kingdom.  Here  he  was 
anointed  king,  and  eaufed  money  to  be  coined  in  his  own 
name,  by  which  he  proclaimed  himfclf  the  McfTiah  and  prince 
of  the  Jewidi  nation.  However  he  deferred  declaring  war 
againft  the  Romans,  till  Adrian  had  quitted  Egypt,  lo  that 
it  did  not  break  out  till  the  17th  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign.  Adrian  fcems  at  firft  to  have  neglefted  this  new  re- 
volt ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
formidable,  he  fent  Tinnius  Rufus  w'ith  a  ftrong  reinforce- 
ment to  quell  it  This  force  being  infufficient  to  reftrain 
the  depredations  of  thefe  banditti,  who  m-affkered  all  the 
Romans  and  ChrilHans  that  fell  in  their  way.,  Julius  Severus 
w.  s  recalled  from  Britain,  and  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
a:;r'n(l;  the  impoftor.  This  general  laid  fiege  to  Bither, 
which  was  refolutely  defended,  till  Barcl^ochebas  was  (lain. 
The  town  was  then  carried  by  ftorm,  and  this  event,  which, 
according  to  Euftbius,  happened  in  the  iSth  year  of  Adrian, 
was  followed  bv  a  moil  dreadful  flaughter  of  the  Jews. 
Crevicr's  Rom.  Emp.  vol.vii.  p.  188,  &c.  Bafnage,  Hid. 
des  Juifs.  1.  vii.  c.  12.  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  x.  p. 437.  &c. 
Bee  Akiba. 

BARCHUL,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
country  of  Granada,  five  leagues  from  Guadix. 

BARCHUSEN,  or  Barkhausen,  John  Conrade, 
in  Biography,  a  learned  phyfician  and  chtmifl,  was  born  at 
Home  ia  the  county  of  Lippe,  in  1666.  After  a  liberal 
education,  and  a  courle  of  travelling  through  the  principal 
cit:es  of  Germany  with  a  view  to  his  improvement  in  phar- 
macy and  chcraiftry,  he  became  phyfician  to  the  Venetian 
general  in  his  expedition  to  the  Morea  in  1694  >  ■'"^  °"  his 
return  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  Lc  obtained  permiflion  to 
teach  chemilli-y,  in  wliich  employment  he  continued  till  the 
time  of  his  deatii  in  17 17.  His  charafter  was  diitinguilhed 
by  integrity  and  zeal  for  public  good,  as  well  as  by  indefati- 
gable attiduity  in  the  pnrfuit  of  knowledge  ;  without  pof- 
ftifing  any  very  extraordinary  {hare  of  genius  or  folidity  of 
judgment.      His  works   art,  "  Synopfis    Pharmactutica," 
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Frankf.  1690,  and  Utrecht,  1696,  8vo. ;  "  Pyrofophia," 
Leyd.  1698,  410.  enlarged  and  publilhed  at  Leyden  in 
1771,  under  the  title  of  "  Elementa  Chemix"  &c.  "  Acroa- 
maat  ad  Jatrochymiam  &  Phyficam  Speftantia,"  Utr. 
1703,  8vo.  ;  "  Hiiloria  Medicinas,"  Amil.  1710,  8vo.  ; 
publiilied  with  enlargements  under  the  title  of  "  De 
Medicinse  ortu  et  progrefTu  Differtationes,"  &c.  Utr. 
1723,  4to.  in  which  work  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
fefts  and  theories  of  medicine  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the 
author's  own  age,  but  with  lefs  accuracy,  efpecially  in  re- 
lation to  the  ancient  writers,  th.an  thofe  of  Le  Clerc  and 
Fr«ind  ;  "  Synopfis  Pharmacix-,"  Leyd.  1712,  4to  ;  "  Com- 
pendium Ratiocinii  Chemici,"  Leyd.  171Z,  410;  "  Col- 
leda  Medicinse  Prafticae  Generalia,  et  Dialogus  de  optima 
Medicorum  fefta,"  Amft.  17  15,  8vo.  HallerBib.Med.  Praft. 

BARCINO,  in  Ancknt  Geography,  a  town  of  Hifpania 
Tarraconenfis,  and  capital  of  the  Laletani  ;  now  Barce- 
lona. 

BARCLAY,  Barcley,  or  Barklay,  Alexander, 
in  Biography,  an  elegant  Britifli  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
was  a  native  either  of  England  or  Scotland,  but  probably  of 
the  latter  country.  About  the  year  1495,  he  came  to  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  and  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  bv  his 
parts  and  learning,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  and  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  became  one  of  the  pricfts  of  St.  Mary  Ottery  in 
Devonfliire,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  the  monaftcry  of  Ely. 
After  the  dilfolution  ot  this  monailery  in  1559,  he  was  pre- 
fented  fucceffively  to  feveral  livings,  the  laft  of  which  were 
thofe  of  Bnddow-Macjna  in  ElFcx,  and  of  Allhallows  in 
London.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
divinity.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Croydon  in 
Surry,  in  June  1552.  Different  accounts  have  been  given 
of  his  charafter.  Bale,  the  proteftant,  treats  his  memory 
with  indignity,  and  charges  him  with  being  a  fcandalous 
adulterer,  whilft  he  led  a  fingle  life^  but  Pitts,  the  papifl, 
affures  us  that  he  dircfted  his  fludies  to  the  icrvice  of  reli- 
gion, and  employed  his  time  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives 
of  the  Saints.  Thefe  accounts,  however,  are  not  altogether 
incompatible.  As  an  improver  of  Englifh  literature,  his 
merits  are  acknowledged  ;  and  his  induftry  in  enriching  our 
language  with  many  tranflations,  written  in  a  ftyle  more  pure 
and  fluent  than  that  of  hi?  contemporaries,  entitles  him  to 
grateful  commemoration.  Some  of  the  principal  of  his  works, 
of  which  there  is  no  complete  catalogue,  are  the  "  Mifera: 
Canalium,"  or  "  Eclogues  on  the  Miferies  of  Courtiers," 
compiled  by  iEneas  Silvius  ;  the  "  Eclogues  of  Baptid 
Manman  ;"  the  "  Caille  of  Labour,"  from  the  French  ;  a 
treatife  "  Of  Virtues,"  by  Mancini ;  feveral  "  Lives  of 
Saints ;"  the  "  Jugurthine  war"  of  Salluft  ;  a  "  Treatife 
againft  Skelton,"  who  was  poet  laureat,  and  a  great  enemy 
to  priefts  ;  and  the  moll  popular  of  all  his  works,  the  "  Na- 
vis  Stultifera"  or  "  Ship  of  Fools,"  which  is  a  free  tranfla- 
tion,  with  confiderable  additions,  from  a  work  under  the 
fame  title,  by  Sebaftian  Brantius ;  this  is  a  fatiricd  work, 
adorned  with  many  piiflures  printed  from  wooden  cuts  ;  it 
paffed  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  firft.  printed  at 
London  by  Richard  Pynfon,  in  1 509.  in  fmall  folio,  again 
in  15 19,  and  in  4.to.  in  1570.     Gen.  Did.     Biog.  Brit. 

Bar.clay,  William,  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  in 
Abcrdeenfhire  in  1541,  and  delcendcd  from  one  of  the  bed 
families  in  Scotland'.  After  the  captivity  of  Mary  queen 
of  Sects,  by  whom  he  was  favoured,  he  retired  to  France 
about  the  year  1573,  and  then  by  clofe  application  became 
a  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  fo  that  he 
obtained  a  profeiTorfliip  in  that  fcience  in  the  univerfity  of 
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PontamouTon,  founaed  by  the  duke  of  Lorrai;!  ;  he  was 
aLfo  appoiiiteJ  by  this  duke  counfcilor  of  {Ute,  and  ma.'ter 
of  requd'u.  In  i58f,  he  manied  a  ladv  of  Lorrain,  by 
whom  lie  had  a  fon,  who  was  the  caufe  of  his  cciiteft  with 
the_Jefuits,  by  whofe  influence  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cclTity  of  quitting  Lorrain.  He  then  came  to  England, 
and  was  offered  a  place  in  the  council  of  James  I.  with  a 
confiderable  penfion,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  elta- 
biilhed  religion  ;  but  declining  the  offer,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  accepted  the  profefforfliip  of  civil  law  in  the 
univeifity  of  Anjjers,  where  he  taught  for  fome  time  with 
reputation.  Here  he  died  as  fome  fay  in  1605,  according 
to  others  in  1609,  or  161 1.  The  chief  of  his  works  are 
"  De  Rc^no  et  Regali  potentate,  adverfns  B-.ichananum, 
&.C."  publifned  at  Paris  in  1600;  "  De  poteilate  Paps,  an 
et  quate-!us  in  regcs  ct  principes  feculares  jus  et  ixperium 
hube?.t,"  Francof.  1609,  1613,  1629.  Hannov.  1612,  8vo. 
Lond.  in  Enghlh,  in  161 1,  410  ;  "A  Commentary  upon  the 
title  of  the  pandeds,  Je  rebus  crecliiis  et  de  jurcjurando ;" 
Paris,  1605,  8vo.  ;  and  "  Praemetia  in  vitam  Agricolx," 
aris,  1599,  2  vols.  8vo.      Gen.  Did.      Biog.  Brit. 

BARCLAY,  John,  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  wne  born  at 
P:>!iLamou(ron  in  1582,  and  dillinguirned  himfclf  betimes  as 
a  proficient  in  polite  hterature.  The  jcfuits  wiflied  him  to 
enter  into  their  fociety  ;  but  his  father  incuiTtd  their  refent- 
mcnt  by  preventing  it,  and  taking  him  to  England,  at  the 
bL-nir.ning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  had  already,  viz.  in 
1601,  publiflied  a  commentary  on  the  Thebaid  of  Statius. 
He  alfo  prefentcd  to  James,  a  Latin  poem  upon  his  cor<;na- 
tion  ;  and  in  1603,  p'.iblifhed  the  finl:  part  of  his  "  Satiricon 
Euphormionis,"  which  was  dedicated  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  h!s  father  to  Angers,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  thea  removed  to  Paris.  In 
160^,  became  over  to  England,  where  he  obtained  confider- 
able employments  under  king-  James,  and  was  made  gentle- 
man ot  the  bed-chamber.  He  is  faid  to  have  afDftcd  this 
prince  in  a  controve  fial  work,  which  cccafioned  fome  un- 
founded fufpicions  of  his  orthodoxy.  Having  finiftied  his 
"  Euphomiio,"  he  publilhed  an  apology  for  it  in  1610. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  printed  in  161 2,  a  work  in- 
titled  "  Pietas,"  bting  a  vindication  of  a  performance  of 
his  father  againil  the  po-.ver  arrogated  bv  the  popes  over 
crowned  iieads,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Beilarmine. 
Nevcrtheiefs,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Paul  IV.,  and  re- 
fided  there  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  carcfTed  by 
Beilarmine,  and  pofTtfling  fome  lucrative  employments,  in 
return  for  which  he  wrote  a  work  of  cor.tioverfy,  int:tled, 
"  Parxncfis  ad  Seflarios."  Whilfl  he  was  employed  in  fu- 
periitcnding  the  firll  edition  of  his  principal  work,  inti- 
tled  the  "  Argenis,"  he  died  of  the  flone  at  Rome,  in 
1621.  The  difpofition  of  Barclay  was  of  a  melancholy 
cail  ;  his  mornings  were  uninterruptedly  employed  in  ftu- 
dy,  and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  his  garden.  His 
reputation,  both  as  a  fchoiar  and  a  writer,  was  extremely 
high  in  his  own  times ;  but  his  works  were  not  of  a  na- 
ture, calculated  to  command  lading  attention.  His  La- 
tin llyle  was  much  admired  by  fome,  and  feverely  cenfur- 
ed  by  others.  Pttronius  was  his  model,  but  he  fome- 
what  partakes  of  the  fiorid  affeftation  of  Apuleius  in  his 
profe,  and  of  the  bombaft  of  Lucian  in  r.ts  vcrle.  His 
•'  Euphormio,"  and  "  Argenis,"  both  works  of  invention, 
paflcd  through  feveral  td'tions  in  various  languages.  The 
latter  is  a  kind  of  politic  d  allegory,  exhibiting  a  pifture 
of  the  vices  and  revolutions  of  courts,  with  real  charac- 
ters under  fictitious  names.  It  difplays  great  ingenuity 
and  learning,  and  abounds  with  lively  imagery-  and  ele- 
vated   fcntinieats,    but    with    too   much   pnrade.      It  was 
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read  with  svidity  whilfl  the  fubjefls  were  recent ;  ar.d  a 
tranflation  of  it  in  Englifh  by  a  lady  appeared  in  1772, 
without  attraAing  much  notice.  Gen.  D^dl.  Biog-. 
Brit.  ^ 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  famous  apologift  for  the  Q^iak- 
ei-8,  was  the  defcendant  of  an  ancient  fan  i  y  in  Scotland, 
snd  the  fon  of  colonel  David  Barclay  of  Mathers.  He  was 
born  at  Gordonftown  in  the  lliirc  of  Murray,  in  1648,  whi- 
ther his  father  had  retired,  after  quitting  the  anr.v ;  and 
v,-as  fent  for  education  to  his  uncle  at  Paris,  who  was  at 
that  time  principal  of  the  Sects  college.  Pains  were  taken 
to  profclyte  him  to  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful.  He  re- 
turned home,  however,  in  his  17th  year,  and  was  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  his  accomplifliments  in  literature,  and  particularly  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  At 
home  he  extended  his  acquaintance,  bv  diligent  application, 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  and  being  of  a  grave  difpo- 
fition,  direftcd  his  inquiries  towards  theological  fubjefts. 
His  father,  having  in  1666  becom.e  a  convert  to  quakerifm, 
v/as  foon  followed  by  his  fon  ;  whofe  zeal,  though  generally 
under  the  control  of  a  fedatc  temper  and  found  jcdgment, 
was  not  altogether  free  from  enthuliafm  ;  for  he  conceived 
himfclf  obliged  by  di%'inc  command  to  pafs  through  the  ftreets 
of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  fackcloth  and  afhes,  and  he  a£lually 
yielded  to  this  impulfe.  But  he  ferved  the  caufe,  to  which 
he  was  attached  from  convidtion,  much  more  effecSually  b^ 
his  powers  of  reafoning  in  its  defence.  His  firft  publication 
to  this  purpofe,  intitlcd  "  Truth  cleared  of  calumnies,"  &c. 
was  a  reply  to  a  work  of  W.  Mitchell,  a  preacher  near 
Aberdeen,  and  dated  at  his  father's  houfe  at  Urie,  in  1670. 
This  was  followed  by  an  appendix  and  addjtional  treatife, 
exhibiting  a  confiderable  portion  of  controverfial  acrimony, 
but  it  had  the  effeft  of  filencing  his  anlagonill.  In  1 673 
he  publifiied  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  good  opinion 
ct  Proteilants,  a  fyftematic  expofition  of  the  doctrints  of 
his  fcift,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Catechifm  and  Confeflion  of 
Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed  to  by  the  general  aflembly 
of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apoilles,  Chrift  himfclf 
chief  Speaker  in  and  among  them,"  &c.  The  defign  of 
this  work  was  to  prove,  that  Quakerifm  was  the  pertettion 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  that  Proteftants,  as  they  re- 
ceded from  it,  were  fo  far  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  and 
approached  to  Popery.  His  fundamental  principle  was,  that 
the  feriptures  alone  v.-ere  to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  faith,  and  that  Chriftians  ought  to  receive  no  doArines 
which  were  not  capable  of  being  proved  by  the  exprefs 
words  of  fcripture.  This  work  excittd  very  general  atten- 
tion, and  removed  many  prejudices  that  were  entertained 
againft  the  fociety.  His  next  treatife,  intitled  "  The  Anar- 
chy of  the  Ranters  and  other  Libertines,  the  Hierachy  of 
the  Romani.ts,  and  other  pretended  churches,  equally  refufed 
and  refuted,"  &c.  was  intended  to  mark  the  diffinftion 
between  the  rationalifts  of  his  feft,  and  the  enthufiafts; 
but  fome  fentiments  concerning  church  difciphne,  which  it 
contained,  involved  him  in  difputes  with  fome  of  his  own 
bretlu-en,  and  drew  upon  him  attacks  from  fome  members 
of  the  univernty  of  Aberdeen,  and  from  other  quarters. 
He  perfiftcd,  however,  in  his  endeavours  for  formirg  a 
clear,  methodical,  and  rational  fyftem  of  Quakerifm  ;  and  in 
the  year  1675,  he  was  diligently  employed  in  compofinj 
the  moll  famous  of  all  his  writing',  which  is  his  "  Apology 
for  the  true  Chrillian  divinity,  as  the  fame  ii  held  forth 
and  preached  by  the  people  in  fcorn  called  Qiiakcrs."  This 
was  introduced  by  his  •'  Thefes  Theologicae,"  written  in 
various  languages,  and  addtefled  to  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations throughout   Europe,    rcqueiling   their   examina- 
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tion  and  judgment.  Two  copies  of  the  "  Apology" 
were  tranfmittcd  to  each  of  the  minillers  plenipotentiary 
then  afTcmbled  at  the  congrefs  of  Nimeguen.  It  was  printed 
in  1676,  at  Amfterdam  ;  and  two  years  after,  the  author 
piihliflicd  an  Englilh  tranflation  of  it.  It  was  alfo  tranflated 
into  other  languages,  and  excited  very  general  attention. 
The  "  Apology"  is  a  learned,  fcholaftic,  methodical  per- 
formance ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  the  firll:  authority  for  the 
principles  of  the  feci.  The  fociety  derived  conliderable 
reputation  from  it  ;  and  whilll  it  contributed  to  remove 
prejudices  againil  this  fcit  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
gave  them  a  refpeflable  rank  among  the  reformed  churches. 
The  dedication  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  apology  it- 
felf.  It  is  addreffed  to  king  Charles  1 1.  ;  and  (peaks  to 
him  in  fo  plain  and  forcible  a  manner  refpefting  the  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  of 
the  author's  own  fociety,  with  fuch  a  manly  fpirit,  that  it 
has  ever  been  admired  as  a  model  in  its  kind.  Let  the 
following  paffage  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  :  "  Thou  haft  tailed 
of  profpcrity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knoweft  what  it  is  to 
be  banilhed  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well  as 
to  rule  and  fit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  opprefled,  thou 
haft  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppreffor  is  both  to 
God  and  man."  This  addrefs  did  not  avail,  as  Voltaire 
afferts,  to  rellrain  the  perfecutiou  which  then  raged  againft 
the  Quakers  ;  for  Robert  Barclay  himfelf,  after  his  return 
from  Holland  and  Germany,  which  he  vifited  in  company 
with  the  famous  William  Pcnn,  was,  in  1677,  imprifoned 
in  Aberdeen,  together  with  his  father  and  many  other 
Quakers,  at  the  iuiligation  of  Sharp  archbiiliop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, with  whom  he  remonftratej  by  an  excellent  letter 
on  the  occallon.  By  the  interpol~ition  of  Elizabeth  the 
princefs  palatine  of  Rhine,  who  rcfpecled  the  Qjiiakers  and 
correlpo[;ded  with  both  Penn  and  Barclay,  he  was  fooii 
liberated  ;  and  he  even  acquired  the  favour  of  the  court, 
fo  that  in  1679,  he  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  ereifling 
his  lands  at  Urie  into  a  free  barony.  In  16^2,  he  was 
elefted  governor  of  Eaft  Jerfey,  in  North  America,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  province  ;  but  he  declined  accepting 
the  appointment,  and  was  fatisfied  with  naming  a  deputy 
governor.  Whilft  he  was  in  prifon  at  Aberdeen,  in  1677, 
he  publifhed  a  treatife  on  "  Univerfal  Love,"  intended  to 
fhew  that  this  principle  prevailed  more  in  liis  church  than 
in  any  other.  In  the  fame  year  he  addreffed  a  Latin 
letter  to  all  "  the  ambaffadors  and  deputies  of  the  Chriftian 
princes  and  ftates,  met  at  Nimeguen  to  confult  the  peace 
of  Chriftendom,"  urging  them  to  promote  that  good  work, 
and  pointing  out  the  true  caufes  of  war,  and  its  incompati- 
bility with  Chrillian  principles.  He  had  alfo  written,  in 
1676,  a  Latin  letter  concerning  "  the  Pofilbility  and  Ne- 
cefiity  of  an  inward  and  immediate  Revelation,"  to  Adrian 
Paets,  a  perfon  of  diftinftion  in  Holland;  and  in  1686  this 
letter  was  tranflated  into  Enghlh  and  publifhed.  This  was 
the  lail,  and  has  by  many  members  of  the  fociety,  been 
reckoned  among  the  moft  important  of  his  performances. 
His  time  was  very  much  occupied  in  journies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fociety,  with  a  view  both  of  promulgating  its  doflrines, 
and  protecling  its  membersfrom  oppreflion.  Barclay  and  Penn 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  II.;  who,  fenfible 
that  he  and  his  party  needed  toleration,  affcdled  to  be  the  great 
patron  of  liberty  of  confcience.  The  non-refifting  princi-' 
pies  of  the'  quakers  in  civil  mattere,  might  probably  give 
jiim  a  predilettion  for  their  religious  opinions  above  thofe 
of  other  Proteftants.  Barclay  was  engaged  in  a  private 
conference  with  the  king  in  the  year  16S8,  juft  as  the  wind 
became  fair  for  bringing  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
that  occafion  urged  his  majefty  to  make  fome  coriceffion  for 
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fatisfying  his  people  ;  but  his  advice  was  of  no  avail.  Robert 
Barclay  did  not  long  furvive  the  revolution.  He  died, 
after  a  (hort  illnefs,  in  his  houfe  at  Urie,  in  Odlober  1(190, 
in  his  forty-fecond  year,  leaving  feven  children,  all  of  whom 
were  living  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  moral  charaAer  of 
this  eminent  perfon  corrcfponded  to  the  great  employment 
of  his  life,  which  was  that  of  promoting  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  caufe  of  religious  truth.  He  was  amiable  and 
refpeftable  ;  nor  did  the  grairity  of  his  purfuits  infufe  any 
rigour  or  fournefs  into  his  converfation  and  manners.  He 
governed  his  houle  with  great  prudence  and  difcretion,  and 
preferved  a  ferene  mind  under  all  the  changes  of  his  fortune. 
Biog.  Brit.      Gen.Biog. 

Barclay  Fort,  in  Ctogrnphy,  is  the  weft  point  of  the 
entrance  into  Eiiglifh  harbour,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
illand  of  Antigua  ;  the  eaft  point  alfo  has  a  battery,  from 
which  it  is  diftant  only  about  300  yards. 

BARCONE,  mNarr ration,  a  (hort  broad  veflehof  a  mid- 
die  fize,  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  carriage  of  corn, 
wood,  fait,  and  other  provifions,  from  one  place  to  another. 

BARD,  is  ufed  in  the  Culinary  Art,  for  a  broad  (lice  of 
Bacon  ufed  to  cover  fowls  before  they  are  roafted,  baked, 
or  otherwile  drefied. 

BARDA,  or  Pap.tha,  in  Gtograph)',  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  and  circle  of  Leiplick, 
2  miles  S.W.  of  Grimma. 

BARDANA,  in  B-Aany.     See  Arctium. 

Bardana,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Arctium 
Lappa. 

BARDANyE,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Curculio, 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  downy,  greyiih ;  anterior  legs  elongated. 
About  the  fize  of  C.parapleCficiis,  and  not  unlike  it  in  ap- 
pearance.     Inhabits  Europe. 

BARDARIOT/E,  in  Antiquity,  were  a  kind  of  ancient 
guard  attending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed  with  rods, 
wherewith  they  kept  off  the  people  from  crowding  too  near 
the  prince,  when  on  horfeback.  Their  captain,  or  commander, 
was  denominated  primivcrgim.  The  word  was  probably 
formed  from  the  hards  or  houfings  on  their  horfes. 

BARDE.     SeeBARBE. 

BARDED,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  horle 
that  is  caparifoned. 

He  bears  fable,  a  cavalier  d'or,  the  horfe  larded,  argent. 

BARDELLE,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  a  faddle  made  in 
form  of  a  great  faddle,  but  only  of  cloth  lluiTed  witii 
llraw,  and  tied  tight  down  with  packthread,  without  either 
leather,  wood,  or  iron.  Bardelles  are  not  ufed  in  France  ; 
but  in  Italy  they  trot  their  colts  with  fuch  faddles  ;  and 
thofe  who  ride  them  are  called  cava'cadoitrs,  ox  feozom. 

BARDESANISTS,  in  EcchfuyTical  Biftory,  a  feft  thus 
denominated  from  their  leader,  Bardefanes,  a  Syrian  of 
Edcffa  in  Mefopotamia,  in  the  fecond  century.  Bardanes 
was  a  man  of  acute  genius  and  profound  erudition,  and 
wrote  feveral  works  which  procured  him  reputation.  He 
was  eloquent  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek.  His  thirft  for  knowledge  induced  him  to 
travel  into  the  eaft,  in  order  to  converfe  with  the  brach- 
mans  and  other  philofophers  of  that  country.  He  was 
held  in  high  eftimation  by  Abgarus,  who  reigned  in  Edefl'a 
from  the  year  152  to  1S7.  A  work  written  by  him,  "  upon 
Deftiny,"  againft  Abydas  the  aftrologer,  was  valued  by 
the  ancients  ;  and  a  fragment  of  it  is  quoted  by  Eufebius, 
in  his  Prxp.  Evang. 

Bardelanes  adopted  the  oriental  philofophy  concerning 
the  two  principles ;  maintaining  that  the  fupreme  God 
is  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfection,  and  that  he  created 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  incorrupt ;  that  in 
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proeefs  of  time  the  prir.ce  of  daikncfs,  wlio  h  tlie  fimntaiii 
of  all  tvil  and  miierv,  enticed  men  to  fin  ;  in  coiif-  quence 
of  which,  the  fupieme  God  permitted  t'.iem  to  be  divefted 
of  thofe  etherial  bodies  with  which  lie  had  endued  them, 
and  to  fall  into  flnggi.h  and  grofs  bodies  formed  hv  the 
evil  principle:  and  that  Jefus  defcended  from  lie'avcn, 
clothed  not  with  a  real  but  r.trial  body,  in  ord:rr  to  recover 
mankind  from  that  body  of  corruption  which  tiiey  now 
cany  about  them  ;  and  that  he  will  vaife  the  obedient  to 
manfions  of  felicity,  clothed  with  aerial  vehicles,  or  celeftial 
bodies.  It  is  faid  that  Bnrdtfanes  at  length  renounced 
the  more  chimerical  part  of  his  fyftcm.  Eufebiiis  denied 
that  he  ever  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith.  His  fedl  fub- 
iiifed  for  a  long  time  in  Syria,  to  which  his  150  hymns 
written  in  elegant  Syriac  verj'  much  contributed  ;  as  they  alfo 
did  to  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.  Moflieim's  Eccl. 
Hifl.  vol.  i.   p.  220.   Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  299,  &c. 

BARDEVV'ICK,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Ilmenau,  fuppofed  to 
be  one  of  the  mod;  ancient  towns  in  Germany.  It  was  in  a 
very  profperous  ftate,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  in  1 189,  when 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Biunfwick,  took 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  would 
not  acknowledge  him  after  he  had  been  profcribed  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  L  The  bidioprick  was  then  removed  to 
Verden  ;  and  the  city  of  Luneburgh  received  the  advantages 
of  trade  and  population  ;  4  miles  N.  of  Luneburg. 

BARDEWISCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Dehnenhorft  ;  6  miles  N.  of 
Eelmenhorft. 

BARDI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmefan,  feated  on  a 
rock  near  the  fmall  river  Ceno,  and  capital  of  a  marquifate, 
to  which  it  gives  name  ;   26  miles  W.  of  Parma. 

BARD  IN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Zareng. 

BARDIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  and  refidence  of  a  fcheik, 
whofe  authority  extends  a  confiderable  way  along  the  Nile, 
6  miles  fouth  of  Girge. 

BARDISTAN,  Cape,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  in  the 
Indian  ocean.  N.  lat.  28"  o'.     E.  long.  52°  o'. 

BARDO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of  Aofta, 
feated  on  the  Doria  Baltea  ;   17  miles  S.E.  of  Aofta. 

BARDONACHE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  a  valley,  to 
which  it  gives  name;  10  miles  north  of  Sezanne,  and6 
W.N.W.  of  Exilles. 

BARDOP,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Read,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Ellfdon,  in  Northumberland. 

BARDS,  Bardi,  in  Antiquity,  ancient  poets  among  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  who  defcribed  and  fung  in  verfe  the 
brave  actions  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation  ;  with  defign 
to  inculcate  and  recommend  virtue,  and  even  fometimes  to 
put  an  end  to  the  difference  between  armies  at  the  point  of 
engagement. 

Bochart  derives  the  word  horn  paraf,  loftng.  Camden 
agrees  with  Feftus,  that  bardus  originally  fignifies  ajinger  : 
and  adds,  that  the  word  is  pure  Britilh.  Others  derive  the 
word  from  Bardus,  a  druid,  the  fon  of  Dryis,  and  the  fifth 
king  of  the  Celtx. 

Amidft  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  the  appellation  lards  or  leird,  we  may  add  that  fome 
have  derived  it  from  bar,  which  fignifies  y«rv,  and  which 
bears,  without  doubt,  fome  analogy  to  that  poetic  fury  or 
enthufiafm  with  which  the  poets  fancied  themfelves,  or 
mio-ht  feign  to  be  infpired.  Among  the  \\'el(h,  we  are 
told  by  others,  lard  is  preferved  as  an  indigenous  term, 
having  an  abftratt  fignification,  and  denoting  one  that 
makes  confpicuous,  or  caufes  to  be  revealed.     By  another 
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author  wf  arc  informed  that  the  word  i(7/-(/ being  a  primitive 
noun,  neither  derived  nor  compounded,  it  can  neither  be 
traced  to  its  root,  nor  refolved  into- its  parts.  It  fio-nificd 
one  who  was  a  poet  by  his  geoius  and  profeflion,  and  who 
employed  mucti  of  hij  time  in  compufiiig  and  finging  verfet 
on  various  fubjcdts  and  occafions. 

The  bards,  it  is  faid,  differed  from  the  druids,  in  that  the 
latter  were  priefts  and  teachers  of  the  iiation,  but  the  for- 
mer only  poets  and  writers. 

Larrey,  Bodin,  and  Pafquier,  indeed,  will  have  the  bards 
to  have  been  pricfts,  as  well  as  philofophers  :  and  Cluverius, 

orators  too  ;  but  without  much  foundation  in  antiquity 

Strabo  divides  the  fcfts  of  philofophers  among  the  Gaulj 
and  Britons  into  three,  viz.  the  druids,  bards,  and  cvatcs. 
The  bards,  adds  he,  are  the  fingers  and  poets  ;  the  evates, 
the  priefts  and  natural  philofophers;  and  tl;e  druids,  tf» 
natural  philofophy  add  alfo  tlie  moral.  Hornius  however 
reduces  them  to  two  fec^s,  viz.  bards  and  druids  ;  others 
to  one,  and  make  a  druid  a  general  name,  comprehending 
all  the  others.  Cluverius  will  have  it,  that  there  were  bardk 
alfo  among  the  ancient  Germans  ;  becaufe  Tacitus  makes 
mention  of  their  fongsand  poems,  which  contained  th.-ir  hif- 
tory.  Some  have  diftributcd  tlie  ancient  Britifli  poets  into 
two  claffes  ;  the  firft  clafs  comprehending  their  facred  poets, 
who  compofed  and  fung  their  religious  hymns,  and  were 
called  in  Greek  Euha'es,  in  Latin  Votes,  and  in  their  own 
language  Fa'ids  ;  the  fecond  comprehending  all  their  fecular 
poets,  "who  fung  of  the  battles  of  the  heroes,  or  the  heavin  r 
breads  of  love,"  according  to  the  defcription  of  Oilian,  ai:d 
they  were  called  bards.  The  principal  bulmefs  of  thefe  bards 
was  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  gods  and  departed  heroes, 
in  odes  and  verfes,  and  to  fing  them  to  their  harps,  at  their 
religious  affemblies,  public  feftivals,  and  private  entertain- 
ments. Thefe  men  were,  in  fact,  tiie  heralds,  the  clirono- 
logers,  and  the  hiftorians,  as  well  as  the  poets  of  the  land,  for 
they  kept  up  the  memoi-y  of  illiiJlrious  tranfaftions,  and,  by 
their  compofitions,  which  tradition  handed  down  topofteritv, 
they  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age  the  nam.es  and  charafters 
of  patriot!  and  warriors.  It  is  remarkable  that  fuch  a 
clafs  of  perfons  fubfifted  in  almofl  all  nations.  They  derive 
their  origin  from  remote  antiquity,  and  were  ever  held  in 
high  eftimation.  Mankind  have  been  early  led  to  poetical 
compofitions.  Agreeable  founds  fli-ike  at  firft  every  ear, 
but  poetry  was  neceffaiy  to  g^ve  thofe  founds  a  lafting 
effect.  Verfe  has  therefore  been  made  ufe  of  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  remarkable  events  and  great  aftions.  The 
rehgious  ceremonies  of  nations,  their  manners,  and  rural 
labours,  were  alfo  recorded  ia  numbers.  Hence  it  was 
that  Greece  could  boaft  of  a  Homer,  a  Hcfiod,  and  of  other 
poets,  fome  ages  before  an  hiftorian  had  written  in  profe. 
Amongft  the  Gauls  alfo,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  there 
were  poems  compofed  on  various  fubjefts  from  the  earheft 
ages.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  firil  author  among  the  an- 
cients, who  mentions  the  bards  as  the  compofers  of  verfes 
which  they  fung  to  the  found  of  an  inftrument  not  unhke  a 
lyre  (1.  v.  5^31.).  Ammianus  MarccUinus  informs  us  (1.  xii. 
c.  9.J,  that  the  bards  celebrated  the  brave  afkions  of  illuf- 
trious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the  fweet 
founds  of  the  lyre.  This  account  of  thcle  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  is  confirmed  by  the  general  ftrai!;  and  by  many  par- 
ticular paffages  of  the  poems  of  Ofiian.  "  Beneath  his 
ovsTi  tree,  at  intervals,  each  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp  ; 
they  raifed  the  fong  and  touched  the  firing,  each  to  the 
chief  he  loved."  But  this  union  between  poetrv'  and  mufic 
did  not  fubfift  verj-  long,  in  its  greatefl  ftrictnefs,  perhaps, 
in  any  country.  The  muilcians  foon  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  thofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  genius  for  com- 
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pofmg  rerfes  of  their  own,  aflilled  in  fu-giilg  tlie  verfis  of 
ethers  to  the  mufic  of  thoir  harps.  Many  of  thofe  fong- 
fters,  or  parafitcs  (as  Atheiiaeu'?,  1.  vi.  c.  12.  calls  them), 
which  the  CeUic  pvincet  took  with  them  when  they  went  to 
war,  were  mere  niuficians,  and  the  forigs  which  they  fiing 
were  compofed  by  thole  among  tliera  who  had  a  poetical 
genius,  and  were  called  bards.  Oflian,  however,  excellfd  as 
much  both  in  vocal  and  inllrunuiital  mnfic  as  he  did  in 
poetry,  and  he  feeras  to  have  had  no  idea  of  playing  on  an 
inilrument  without  hnging  at  the  fame  time.  Whenever  his 
bards  touch  the  firing,  tlicy  always  raife  the  fong. 

Tlie  bards  conftituted  one  of  the  moll  refpeCttd  orders  of 
men  in  the  ancient  Britilh  dates  ;  and  many  of  the  greatell 
kings,  heroes,  and  nobles,  elteemed  it  an  honour  to 
be  enrolled  in  this  order.  They  enjoyed,  by  law  asd 
cudom,  many  honourable  diftindions  and  valuable  pri- 
vileges. Kings  and  princes  made  clioice  of  bards 
to  be  their  bofom-friends  and  conftant  companions ; 
indulged  them  with  the  greatell  familiarity,  and  gave  them 
the  mod  flattering  titles.  Their  perfons  were  held  facred 
and  inviolable  ;  and  the  mod  cruel  and  bloody  tyrants  dared 
not  to  offer  tliem  any  injury.  The  bards,  as  well  as  the 
druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fcrvices,  even 
in  times  of  the  greateft  danger  ;  and  when  they  attended 
their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and  celebrate  their  great 
adions,  they  had  a  guard  affigned  them  for  their  protection. 
At  all  feflivals  and  public  attemblics  they  were  feated  near 
the  perfon  of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even 
above  the  greateft  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
Nor  was  the  profelFion  of  the  bard  lefs  lucrative  than  ho- 
nourable. For,  belides  the  valuable  prefents  wliich  they  oc- 
cafionally  received  from  their  patrons,  when  they  gave  them 
uncommon  pleafure  by  their  performances,  they  had  eftates 
in  land  allotted  for  their  fupport.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the 
veneration  which  the  princes  of  thefe  times  entertained  for 
the  perfons  of  their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed 
and  delighted  with  their  tuneful  ftrains,  that  they  fome- 
times pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong.  It  may  be 
reafonably  luppofed  that  a  profeffion,  which  was  fo  honour- 
able-and  advantageous,  and  to  which  were  annexed  fo  many 
flattering  diftinftions  and  defirable  immunities,  woidd  not 
be  deferted.  Accordingly,  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in  Ire- 
land, are  hardly  credible.  In  the  poems  of  OfTian  we  often 
read  of  ico  bards' belonging  to  one  prince,  finging  and 
playing  in  concert  for  his  entertainment.  Every  chief  bard, 
who  wa.s  called  Allah  Redan,  or  doclor  in  poetiy,  was  al- 
lowed to  have  30  bards  of  inferior  note  conftantly  about  his 
perfon  ;  and  every  bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a 
retinue  of  15  poetical  difciples.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  fo  numerous  at 
an  early  period  as  they  became  afterwards  ;  nor  were  they 
then  guilty  of  thcfe  crimes  by  v.hich  they  at  length  for- 
feited the  public  favour.  In  this  moft  ancient  period,  the 
Britifh  bards  feem  to  have  been  in  general  men  of  genius 
and  virtue,  who  merited  the  honours  which  they  enjoyed. 
Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  this 
ifiand  had  originally  the  fame  tafle  and  genius  for  poetry 
with  thofe  in  the  north,  yet  none  of  their  poetical  compo- 
fitions  liave  been  preferved  ;  and  this  may  be  eafily  account- 
ed for.  After  the  provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Roman  government,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  had 
loft  their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take  little  plea- 
fure in  hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their  bards,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  glorious  atchievements  of  their  brave  anceftors. 
The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not  pradife  the  fame  barba- 
rous policy  which  was  long  after  pradiftd  by  Edward  1.  of 
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puttmg  the  bards  to  death,  would  at  leaft  difcourage  thera, 
and  dilcoiuitenance  the  repetition  of  their  poems  for  very  ob- 
vious reafons.  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  perfceuted  by 
their  conquerors,  and  negleded  by  their  countrymen,  either 
abandoned  their  country  or  their  prolefhon  ;  and  their  fongs, 
bcincr  no  lonrjer  heard,  were  foon  forgotten.  But  fo  natu- 
ral was  a  tade  for  poetry  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  illand,  that  it  was  not  quite  dedro)cd  by  their  long 
fnbjtdion  to  the  Romans,  but  appeared  again  in  the  poi^ 
terity  of  the  provincial  Britons,  as  foon  as  they  recovered 
their  martial  Ipirit,  and  became  a  free,  brave,  and  indepen- 
dent people.  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  in  the  reign  of  prince  Mervyn,  is  the  iirft  of  the  Bri- 
tidi  hifturians  who  mentions  the  bards.  He  fays,  that 
Talhaiarn  was  famous  for  poetry  ;  that  Aneurin  and  Talie- 
fm,  Llyvvarch-hen  and  Cliian,  flourifhed  in  the  6th  century. 
Of  thcfe  bards,  the  works  only  of  three  are  extant  ;  thofe 
of  Aneuryn,  Taliefin,  and  Llyvvarch-hen.  Bclldes  the 
bards  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  who  flourifiied 
during  this  period  ;  of  whom  the  mod  eminent  was  Merd- 
din  Wyllt,  who  compofed  a  poem  called  Afallenau,  or  the 
orchard.  From  the  hxth  to  the  tenth  century  it  is  difficult 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  writings  of  the  bards,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  devaftations  of  war,  and  to  the  civil  dilfenfions 
among  the  WeKh. 

Such  was  the  refped  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  that 
by  a  law  of  Howtl  Dha,  whoever  druck  any  one  of  this 
order  mud  compound  for  the  offence  by  paying  to  the 
party  aggrieved  one-fourth  more  than  was  neceflary  to  be 
paid  to  any  other  perfon  of  the  fame  degree. 

The  election  of  the  bards  was  made  every  year,  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  country,  in  which 
they  were  affigned  precedence  and  emolument  fuitable  to 
their  merit  ;  but  the  bard  mod  highly  diftinguidied  for  his  ta- 
lents was  folemnly  chaired,  and  hid  hkewiie  a  badge  given 
him  of  a  fiiver  chain.  This  congrefs  of  the  bards  was  ufually 
held  at  t!ic  royal  refidence  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  the  fo- 
vertign  himftlf  prefiding  in  that  afflmbly.  The  bards,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  were  didinguifhed  from  the  Druids  and  Eu- 
bates  or  Ovates,  by  the  colour  of  their  drefs ;  they  were 
clad  in  (ky-blue  garments,  whild  the  Druids  wore  white,  and 
the  Ovates  green.  Their  difciples  were  arrayed  in  varie- 
gated garments  of  thcfe  three  colours  united.  They  held 
their  meetings  in  circles  of  unwrought  ftones,  adronoraically 
placed  as  indexes  of  the  feafons,  in  the  open  air,  and  when  the 
fun  was  above  the  horizon,  or  as  they  expreffed  it.  In  the 
face  of  the  fun,  and  hi  the  eye  of  the  light.  Tliey  had  four 
principal  n-.eetings  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  tirft  was 
on  the  winter  folftice,  called  yllhan  Arthan,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  their  year;  the  fecond  on  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  Allan  E'd'ir  ;  the  funimer  folftice,  or  Alban  Hevin,  v;a« 
the  third  ;  and  the  autumna!  cqumox,  or  Alhan  Jihed,  was 
the  fourth  folcmn  convention. 

It  appears,  upon  a  clofe  examination  of  its  principles, 
that  one  of  the  primary  intentions  of  bavdifm  was,  that  it 
diould  be  a  regular  fyftem  for  preferving  authtntifated 
records  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  national  me- 
mory, as  it  were,  by  means  of  oral  tradition.  And,  in  or- 
der that  nothing  fliould  have  currency  v/ithout  due  confi- 
deration,  whatever  was  intended  to  be  received  into  fuch  a 
public  record,  whether  the  hiftorical  and  aphoriftica!  *jiad, 
or  the  didadic  fong,  was  always  kid  before  the  grand 
meetings.  Tliere  it  was  difcuffed  with  the  mod  fcruti- 
nizing  feverity ;  if  then  admitted,  it  was  re-confidered 
at  the  fecond  meeting  ;  if  then  approved  of,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  third  meeting  ;  and  being  approved  of  by 
that,  it  was  ratified  or  confirmed  ;  otherwife  it  was  re- 
1  fsrrcd 
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ferred  to  the  ti  iennial  fupvcme  convention  for  ultimate  con» 
fideration.  At  this  iiational  meeting,  all  th^t  had  been  con- 
firmed at  the  provincial  aficn-.blics  were  alio  recited  ;  and  the 
tlifciples,  who  there  attended  from  every  province,  were  en- 
joined to  Icani  their.,  in  order  that  tlity  might  become  as 
widely  difFufed  as  poffible.  What  was  thv,3  foleiuniy  lanitioncd 
was  to  be  rccitcrd  for  ever  afterwards,  annually  at  lead,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  bardic  traditions,  in  the  Iccondary  meet- 
ings o(  ddlrids,  and  aifo  at  one  or  other  of  the  four  grand 
meetings.  Such  being  the  bardic  ellabliihmont,  by  which 
tradition  became  formed  into  a  well-combined  feience,  we 
may  rely  on  its  triads  for  the  b:il;  illuilration  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Tne  three  cultfvators  of  fong  and  imagination  among  the 
nation  of  the  Cyuiry  were  G'wyzon  Ganbehon,  who  was  the  firll 
in  tlie  world  that  compofed  poetry  ;  Hu  the  rfiighty,  who 
firll  applied  poetry  to  preferve  memorials  and  compofition  ; 
and  Tydain  Tad  Aiuen,  or  Tydu'in  father  of  the  mufe,  who 
firll  reduced  poetry  to  an  art,  and  cllabli!hed  rules  for  com- 
pofition. And  from  what  thofe  three  perfons  executed, 
originated  bards  and  bardifm,  as  conilituted  with  privilege 
and  cullom  by  the  three  inftitutional  bards,  namely /"/W/zys, 
Alon,  and  G-vjron.  Tliey  eflablifhed  the  privileges  and 
cufloms  which  appertain  to  bards  and  bardifm,  and  there- 
fore they  are  called  the  three  inllitutors.  Nevcrthelefs  there 
were  bards  and  bardifm  before  their  time  ;  but  they  were  not 
under  the  regulation  of  inviolable  tranlit  ;  and  they  had  nei- 
ther privileges  nor  cuftoms,  except  what  were  obtained 
through  civility  and  courtefy,  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
country  and  nation,  before  the  time  of  thefe  three.  Some 
fay  that  they  were  contemporary  with  Prydain,  fon  of  Aez 
the  Great ;  but  according  to  others,  they  lived  in  the  time 
of  Dyun<wal  Moel  Mud,  his  fon,  who  in  fome  of  the  old 
books  is  called  Dyvnvarth,  fon  of  Prydahi.  For  a  further 
account  of  thefe  inllitutional  bards,  and  of  the  triads  that 
exhibit  their  charatler,  office,  and  privileges,  and  that  iiluf- 
trate  their  theology,  we  mull  refer  the  curious  who  wilh 
for  furtiier  information  on  this  fubjedl,  to  Williams's  Poems, 
lyric  and  paftoral,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  I/Ondon,  1794;  and  to 
Owen's  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarch-tten,  in  I  vol.  Svo. 
London,  1792.  According  tq  the  latter  of  thefe  writers, 
the  bards  were  divided  into  Bards  Braint,  who  were  the 
civil  magiftrates  or  judges  ;  and  Bards  Druid,  who  were 
the  prielts  of  the  community. 

From  the  triads  above  referred  to  the  reader  may  deduce 
a  corredl  outhne  of  bardifm  ;  and  as  to  the  detail  of  its  va- 
rious parts,  he  may  be  furprized  to  be  told  that  they  are 
Hill  preferved  in  various  memorials  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  in  the  memory  of  its  initiated  ;  though  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  this  extraordinary  fyftem,  known  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Druidifm,  lias  perifhed  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  pall,  except  the  few  hints  given  of  it  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Loft  it  certainly  would  have  been  but 
for  its  extraordinary  means  and  precaution  for  felf-preferva- 
tion  ;  efpecially  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it  had  to  with- 
ftand  the  perfecutions  of  the  popilh  church  in  the  fulnefs  of' 
its  power.  Here  it  may  be  worthy  to  remark  that  bardifm 
contains  a  great  many  things  to  induce  a  conviction  of  its 
being  the  parent  of  free-mafonry  ;  and  fome  of  the  princi- 
ples taught  in  both  are  the  lame  in  expreffion  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  artifan,  or  mafon,  is  ex- 
aftly  the  meaning  of  o-vy%,  or  ovate,  the  name  of  the  third 
clafs  of  bards  ;  and  in  this  charailer  only  could  the  bards 
nieet  under  cover.  Free-mafons  do  fo  now  ;  but  they  pre- 
ferve a  traditionary  memorial  of  their  meeting  anciently  on 
the  tops  of  their  highell  hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
lowell  vales,  and  when  the  fun  was  in  its  due  meridian. 
Thus  bardifm,  whofe  principles  were  to  be  difFufed  in  the 
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face  of  the  fun  and  in  the  eye  of  the  light,  for  the  fake  of 
truth  and  fel.'"-prcfervn.tion,  had  the  means  of  becoming  even 
more  fccret  than  mafo;iry  veiled  in  the  darknefs  of  night. 

Therewcre  three  different  claffesof  this  order  in  Wales:  the 
firll  was  called  "  Beirdhs,"  and  they  were  the  compofers  of 
verfcs  and  odes  in  various  meafures  ;  they  were  likcwifc  the 
recorders  of  the  arms  of  the  Welch  chieftains,  and  the  repo- 
fitories  aifo  of  the  genealogies  of  families.  This  clafs  was 
accounted  the  moll  honourable,  and  was  h'gh  in  the  public 
cftimation.  The  fecond  clafs,  called  "  Mii.llrcls,"  were  per- 
formers upon  indruments,  chiefly  the  harp  and  the  crwth. 
The  third  were  thofe  who  fung  to  mufical  inftrumcr.ts  in 
general,  and  were  called  "  Datgtiniaid." 

The  talents  of  the  Wellh  bards  were  not  folcly  employed 
in  preferving  the  defcents  of  families,  in  the  praife  of  heroes, 
or  in  recording  their  illuilrious  adlions  ;  they  fometimes  in 
plaintive  numbers  mourned  over  the  tomb  of  the  fallen 
warrior. 

When  tyranny  erefled  her  banner  in  Wales,  by  the  cruel 
policy  of  Edward  in  the  malfacre  of  the  bards,  that  ancient 
feat  of  mufic  and  poetry  was  deferted  by  the  muf.-s,  and  confe- 
quently  was  deprived  of  thofe  fafcinating  arts  which  foftened, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  invigorated,  tlie  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  fpirited,  and  for  a  while  the  profpcrous 
infurreftion  of  Owen  Glendwrdwy,  the  n-.ufcs  revifited  their 
native  feats,  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  that  leader, 
and  animated  by  the  tranfitoi-y  ray  which  had  dawned  upon 
freedom.  When  the  W^clfh  had  made  the  fall  effort  for 
their  expiring  freedom,  tliey  funk  into  a  flate  of  flavery  the 
moll  deep  and  fevere.  The  bards  were  prohibited  by  law 
from  making  their  annual  progrefs,  and  from  holding  pub- 
lic affemblies ;  which  privileges  were  called  by  the  natives 
"  clera"  and  "  cymhortha."  During  this  period,  and  the 
contell  between  the  honfe  of  York  and  Lancaller,  the  ge- 
nius of  poetry  was  nearly  extinguifhed,  or  was  only  cm- 
ployed  in  foothing  the  mifcry  of  the  times,  by  obfcure  predic- 
tions of  more  profpcrous  days.  A  brighter  profpeft  opening 
on  this  nation  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VH.  a  fcries  of  bards 
arofe  from  that  time  ;  and  thefe  bards,  being  fupported.in 
the  families  of  the  WeKh  chieftains,  afcertained  and  preferved 
their  genealogies  ;  and  as  ths  caufes  of  reciting  warlike  ex- 
ploits had  cealcd,  they  celebrated  the  civil  virtues  of  their 
patrons,  their  magnanimity,  their  hofpitable  fpirit,  their  ta- 
lents, and  the  graces  of  their  ptrfons.  They  likewife, 
amidft  other  duties,  had  the  mournful  office  of  compofing 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  chieftain  in  whofe  family  they 
refidtd,  which  was  fung  to  the  furviving  relations  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  reciting  the  noble  families  from  which  the  de- 
ceafed  had  fprung,  and  the  great  atlions  performed  by  hira- 
fclf  or  his  anceftors. 

Since  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  has  not  been 
any  regular  afftmbly  of  the  bards.  The  motives  to  emula- 
tion having  ceafed,  and  the  fpirit  of  ancient  freedom  being 
extinguiflied,  the  poetic  fire,  for  which  the  Wellfi  nation 
had  been  fo  renowned,  gradually  declined.  But  a  fpark  of 
that  ancient  fire  flill  remains  in  the  genius  of  the  Welfli, 
which,  in  the  feafons  of  their  feilivity,  breaks  out  into  a  fin- 
gular  kind  of  poetry,  called  "  pennyl/.^'  Even  at  this  day 
fome  vein  of  the  ancient  minftrelly  furvives  among  the 
Wellli  mountains.  Numbers  of  perfons  affemble,  and  fit 
round  the  harp,  finging  alternately  "pennlllion,"  or  (lanzas 
of  ancient  or  modern  compofitions.  Often,  like  the  mo- 
dern improvifatorc  of  Italy,  they  fing  extempore  verfcs  ; 
and  a  pcrfon  converfant  in  this  art  readily  produces  a  "  pen- 
nyll"  appofite  to  the  fall  that  was  fang.  Many  have  their 
memories  llored  with  feveral  hundreds,  perhaps  thoufandi  of 
•'  pennillion,"  fome  of  which  they  have  always  ready  for 
anfwers  to  every  fubjeft  that  can  be  propofcd,  or  if  their 
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recollection  flioulcl  fail  them,  their  invention  fupplies  them 
with  iomcthing  pertinent  and  proper  for  the  occalion. 

Bards  have  been  found  in  many  countries  ;  and  continued 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  to  oiu-  own  days. 
The  genealofjical  fonnets  of  the  Irilh  bards  arc  lUll  the 
chief  foundations  of  the  ancient  hillory  of  Ireland. 

Spenfer,  the  poet,  in  his  view  of  the  (late  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  obferves  that  he  caufed  feve- 
ral  compofitions  of  the  bards  to  be  tranflated;  "  and  furely," 
he  adds,  "  they  favoured  of  fweet  wit  and  good  invention, 
but  Ikilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornament  of  poetry  ;  yet  were 
they  fprinkled  with  fome  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  de- 
vice, which  gave  good  grace  and  comelinefs  unto  them  ;  the 
which  it  is  great  pity  to  iee  fo  abufed,  to  the  graceing  of 
wickcdnefs  and  vice,  which  with  good  ufage  would  ferve 
to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue." 

The  fongo  of  the  Irifh  bards,  fays  AVarton  in  liis  "  Hif- 
tory  of  Englilh  Poetry"  (difT.  i.  vol.  i.),  are  by  fonie  con- 
ceived to  be  llrongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  Scaldic 
imagination  ;  and  thefe  traces  are  believed  llill  to  furvive 
among  a  fpecies  of  poetical  hillorians,  whom  they  call"  Tale- 
Tellers,"  fuppofed  to  be  thedefccndants  of  the  original  Iri(h 
bards.  The  Irifh  hiilorians  inform  us  that  St.  Patrick, 
when  he  converted  Ireland  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  dellroyed 
300  volumes  of  the  fongs  of  the  Irilh  bards.  Such  was 
their  dignity  in  this  countr)',  that  they  were  permitted  to 
wear  a  robe  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly. They  were  conftantly  fummoned  to  a  triennial  feftival; 
and  the  mod  approved  fongs  delivered  at  this  aflembly  were 
ordered  to  be  preferved  in  the  cuflody  of  the  king's  hiftorian 
or  antiq\iaiy.  Many  "of  thefe  compofitions  are  referred  to  by 
Keating,  as  the  foundation  of  his  hillory  of  Ireland.  Ample 
eftates  were  appropriated  to  them  that  they  might  live  in  a 
condition  of  independence  and  eafe.  The  profeflion  was 
hereditary  ;  but  when  a  bard  died,  his  eftate  devolved  not  to 
his  eldell  fon,  but  to  fuch  of  his  family  as  difcovered  the  moil 
dillinguifhed  talents  for  poetry  and  mufic.  Every  principal 
bard,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  retained  thirty  of  inferior 
note  as  his  attendants  ;  and  a  bard  of  the  fecondary  clafs 
was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen.  They  feem  to  have 
been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  None  of  their  poems 
have  been  tranflated. 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  there  are  confiderable  re- 
mains of  many  of  the  compofitions  of  their  old  bards  dill 
preferved.  But  the  mod  genuine,  entire,  and  valuable  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  the  ancient  bards,  and  perhaps  the 
noblcft  fpecimen  of  uncultivated  genius,  are  the  poems  of 
Oflian,  the  fon  of  Fingal  a  king  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, who  flourilhcd  in  the  fecond  or  third  century,  lately 
coUefted  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  and  by  him  tranflated  from 
the  Erfe  or  Gaelic  language  into  Englilh.  Dr.  John- 
fon,  indeed,  has  fuggelled  his  doubts  concerning  the  exill- 
ence  of  any  fuch  ancient  MSS.  as  thofc  from  which  the 
poems  of  Ofiian  have  been  tranflated.  But  this  is  not  a 
place  for  difcufling  this  fubjeft  of  controverfy.  Admitting, 
however,  their  genuinenefs  upon  the  whole,  whatever  addi- 
tions may  have  been  made  to  them,  they  afford  an  admirable 
fpecimen  of  what  might  be  the  conceptions  of  ancient  bards. 
Thefe  poems,  fays  Warton  (ubi  fupra),  notwitftanding  the 
difference  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  rituals,  contain 
many  vifible  veftiges  of  Scandinavian  fuperftition.  The  al- 
lufions  in  the  fongs  of  OfTian  to  fpirits  who  prcfide  over  the 
different  parts,  and  direft  the  various  operations  of  nature, 
who  fend  ftorms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  flirieks  of 
the  fliipwrecked  mariner,  who  call  down  lightning  to  blaft  the 
forefl  or  cleave  the  rock,  and  diffufe  irrcfiftible  peflilence 
among  the  people,  beautifully  condufted  and  heightened 
ynder  the  Ikilful  hand  of  a  mafter  bard,  entirely  conefpond 


with  the  Runic  fytlem,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  its  poetry. 
Had  Offian  found  it  convenient  to  have  introduced  religion 
into  his  compofitions,  not  only  a  new  fource  had  been  open- 
ed to  the  fublime,  in  defcribing  the  rites  of  facrifice,  the 
horrors  of  incantation,  the  folenin  invocations  of  infernal 
beings,  and  the  like  dreadful  fupcrdilions,  but  probably 
many  flronger  and  more  charafterillical  evidences  would 
have  appeared  of  his  knowledge  of  the  imagery  of  th^ 
Scandinavian  poets. 

The  remains  of  Talicfin,  and  other  Welfh  poets,  afiift  us 
in  forming  a  competent  judgment  upon  this  fubj.'Cl.  See 
Evans's  Differtation  de  Bardis.  Jones's  Mufical  and  Poeti- 
cal Relics  of  the  Wclfli  Bards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Wnrton  (ubi  fupra),  that  the 
Welfh  bards  might  have  been  acquainted  witli  ib.e  Scandi- 
navian Scalds,  at  leafl  before  their  communication  with  Ar- 
MORicA.  The  bards  floiiriihed  moil  in  thofc  parts  of  Bri- 
tain which  m.ofl  ftrongly  retained  their  native  Celtic  cha- 
rafter.  The  profody  of  the  Welfh  bards  depended  m.uch 
on  alliteration  ;  hence  they  feem  to  have  paid  an  attention 
to  the  Scaldic  verfification.  The  Iflandic  poets  are  faid  to 
have  carried  alliteration  to  the  highell  pitch  of  exaflnefs  in 
their  earlieft  periods  ;  whereas  the  Wcllli  bards  of  the  fixth 
century  ufed  it  but  fparingly,  and  in  an  imptrfe<ft  degree  : 
from  this  circumftance  we  m.ay  deduce  a  proof  of  imitation, 
or  at  leafl  of  emulation.  T'lere  are,  moreover,  ilrong 
traces  of  conformity  between  the  manners  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Etudes,  the  Scandinavian  Scalds  were  well  known 
in  Ireland  ;  and  there  is  fufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Wellh  bards  were  early  conneftcd  with  the  Irilh.  Even  fo 
late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  pi-aclice  continued  among  the 
Wellh  bards  of  receiving  inftruCtions  in  tiie  bardic  profelfion 
from  Ireland.  The  Welfh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated 
by  Gryffyth  ap  Conan,  king  of  Wales,  in  the  year  107S. 
At  the  fame  time  he  brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland 
many  Irifli  bards  for  the  information  and  improvement  of 
the  Welfh.  In  Ireland,  to  kill  a  bard  was  highly  criminal ; 
and  to  feize  his  ellate,  even  for  the  public  fervice  and  in 
time  of  national  dillrefs,  was  deemed  an  acl  of  facrilegc. 
Thus,  in  the  old  Wclfli  laws,  whoever  even  fiightly  injured 
a  bard,  was  to  be  fined  6  cows  and  120  pence.  The  mur- 
derer of  a  bard  was  to  be  lined  126  cows.  Moreover,  an 
intercourfe  was  neceffarily  produced  between  the  Welfh  and 
Scandinavians  from  the  piratical  irruptions  of  the  latter.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  Wellh,  although  living  in  a  feparate 
and  detached  fituation,  and  fo  (Irongly  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  their  own  ufages,  yet  from  neighbourhood  and  unavoid- 
able communications  of  various  kinds,  might  have  imbibed 
the  ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  from  the  Saxons  and 
Danes,  after  thofe  nations  had  occupied  and  overfpread  all 
the  other  parts  of  our  ifland.  (See  Scalds.)  The  effedl  of 
an  intercourfe  with  Armorica  is  perceived  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thofe  Wellh  bards  who  flourifhed  after  the  native 
vein  of  Britifh  fabling  had  been  tinftured  by  the  "  fairy 
tales"  whicii  had  been  propagated  by  the  Arabians  in  Ar- 
morica, and  which  the  Welfh  had  received  from  their  con- 
nedlion  with  that  province  of  Gaul.  It  is  eafy  to  colleft 
from  the  Welfh  odes,  written  after  the  tenth  century,  many 
fignatures  of  this  exotic  imagji-y.  See  Scandinavia,  and 
Armorica. 

BARDSEY-IsLF,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Wales,  called 
in  Welfh  Tr  Tnis  ErJli,  or  the  ifland  in  the  current,  from  the 
fierce  current  which  runs  between  it  and  the  main  land  ;  and 
Bardfey,  probably  from  the  bards  who  retired  here.  It 
forms  the  north  point  of  Cardigan  bay,  and  is  fituated  op- 
pofite  to  it,  within  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  At  Aberdaron 
bay  there  is  good  anchorage  ;  but  the  entrance  for  large 
fhips  is  very  difBcult.     It  was  to  this  place  that  Dubritius, 
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arclibi/liop  of  Caerleon,  retired  after  he  Inid  rcfi'Med  his  fee 
to  St.  David,  and  here  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  6 12.  Daid- 
fey  Alley,  of  which  the  remains  are  coiifidcrable,  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  516.  A  fmg^ular  oratory  bclongiiisr  to  it, 
confills  of  a  long  arched  edifice,  with  an  i])fulattd  itone  al- 
tar near  the  eaPc  end.  The  illand  forms  a  remarkably  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  compafs.  It 
contains  a  few  inhabitants,  and  is  rented  from  lord  Newbo- 
rough.  It  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle  fir 
Thomas  Seymour,  and  after  his  death  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. Tiie  late  fir  John  Wynn  purchafed  it  from  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilfon  of  Newark.  It  is  10  leagues  N.  E.  bv 
N.  of  Caernarvon  bar,  a,.d  iz  leagues  N.  byW.  of  Holyhead 
in  the  ille  of  Angh-fea.     N.  lat.  52°  58'.  AV.  long.  5°  5'. 

BARDSTOWN,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  chief  place  of  the  county  of 
Nelfoii,  o^  the  Beech  Fork  river;  about  25  miles  from  the 
Ohio.     N.  lat.  if-  48'.    W.  long.  86°  1 3'  30" 

BARDT,  or  Barth,  a  poil-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
diicliy  of  Pomerania,  lltuated  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  Baltic, 
6  leagues  welt  from  StraKund.  It  belongs  to  Sweden. 
N.  lat.  54°  20'.  E.lonif.  13-^  20'. 

BARDUBITZ,  or  Pardubitz,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Chralim,  celebrated  for  its  manufaftures ; 
feated  on  the  Elbe;   6  miles  north  of  Chrudim. 

BARE,  in  a  geiieral  fenfe,  fignifies  not  covered.  Hence 
we  fay,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  &c. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diflrefs  and  mourn- 
ing, went  bare-headed,  with  their  hair  loofe. 

Among  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we  find  a 
feaft  called  nud'ipedalut,  at  which  perfons  were  to  attend 
bare -footed. 

The  Abyflinians  never  enter  their  churches  but  bare- 
footed ;  not  on  account  of  Mofes,  who  was  commanded  to 
put  off  his  flioes  on  mount  Sinai,  but  in  reverence  of  the 
place;  as  is  alfo  done  by  them  in  entering  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  great  men. 

Sagittarius  has  a  differtation  on  thofe  who  went  bare- 
footed among  the  ancients,  "  De  Nudipedalibus  Veterum  ;" 
wherein  he  treats  of  fuch  as  went  bare-footed  in  journies  or 
otherwife,  either  out  of  choice  or  neceffity;  alfo  of  bare- 
footed rehgious  mourners  and  penitents,  who  went  bare- 
footed ;  and,  laftly,  of  tiic  levin. 

Bare,  in  refpeft  of  ManitfaBure.  A  cloth  is  faid  to  be 
bare  or  naked  when  the  nap  is  too  fhort,  as  havirig  been 
{horn  too  near,  or  not  being  fufficiently  covered  with  wool 
by  the  t-jazel. 

Bare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  bowling  ground,  not  co- 
vered with  green  fwarth. 

BARE-i^oo/  Carmelites,  and  jiuguft'mei,  are  religious  of 
the  order  of  St.  Carmcl,  and  St.  Auguftin,  who  go  without 
fhops  hke  the  Capuchins. 

Tiiere  are  alfo  bare-foot  fathers  of  mercy.  Formerly 
there  were  bare-foot  Dominicans,  and  bare-foot  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftin. 

£>3,Ki-Frjoiedl'rimtarians.     See  Trinitarian. 

BARE-Pi/f/,  under,  in  Sea  Language,  expreffes  the  ftate  of 
s  (liip,  when  fhe  has  no  fail  fet. 

BARE-Pwm/.     See  Pump. 

Bare,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  eall  coall  of  Nev/  Ireland.  It  is  high  land, 
not  fertile,  but  inhabited;  fituate  in  S.  lat.  39°  57'-  a"<i 
S.S.W.  from  cape  Kidnappers. 

Bare  Haven,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North 
America,  about  3  leagues  S.W.  from  cape  Canfo.  It  is 
Jhcltercd  by  an  ifland  off  the  point  called  White  point. 

^AREA,    in   Jmi'-iit    Ctography,    a  town   of    Spain, 
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upon  the  Iberian  fea,  in  the  country  of  the  BaHuli.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BARJ^'E,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  Hindofl'n,  in  the 
country  of  Lahore,  between  the  rivers  Rauvee,  Bcyah,  and 
Setledge. 

BAREGE  Waters,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  are  cele- 
brated thermal  waters,  fituated  in  and  near  the  village  of 
Barege,  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  foot  of 
thefe  lofty  mountain'?.  There  are  four  principal  hot  fprings 
in  this  place,  which  differ,  however,  very  confiderably  in  tcm- 
pei-ature,  the  higheft  being  about  iZo'^^Fahr.  and  the  loweft 
about  73°.  This  variety  of  heat  gives  every  convenience 
for  batiiing,  drinking,  and  topical  application.  Chemical 
analyfis  (hews  in  this  water  a  quantity  of  fiilphur,  in  the  foim 
of  fulphurated  hydrogen,  united  to  a  fmall  portion  of  foda, 
a  little  common  fait,  and  a  kind  of  (limy  bituminous  matter. 
The  fulphur  and  the  foda,  together  with  the  heat,  may  be 
confidcred  as  the  aftive  ingredients,  but  the  quantity  of  iht  m 
is  very  fmall ;  as  the  water  fcarcely  exceeds  diltilled  water 
in  fpecific  gravity. 

The  waters  of  Barege  are  remarkable  for  a  fmooth  foapy 
feel,  and  ihey  give  fupplenefs  and  fmoothncfs  even  to  dead 
ftin  that  is  immerfed  in  them.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  as  a 
difcutient  and  detergent  bath,  in  refolving  indolent  tumours 
and  rigidity  of  the  joints  left  by  gouty  or  rheumatic  aft'ec- 
tions.  They  are  alfo  of  great  advantage  in  cutaneouj 
difcafes.  Internally  taken,  the  water  gives  relief  in  difor- 
ders  of  t!ie  flomach,  heartburn,  indigtition,  cholic,  and  alfo 
in  fcvcral  calculous  aflcftions  of  the  urinary  organs.  Saun- 
ders on  Mineral  Waters. 

BAREITH,  BAREUTHjOr  Bayreuth,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  in  tlie  margravate  of  Culm- 
bach.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality,  and  often  called  the 
principality  of  Bareuth.  Its  palace,  which  was  burnt  down  ia 
the  year  1753,  *^'^'  again  rebuilt  in  a  beautiful  ftyle.  It  has 
one  Calvinid,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  catho- 
lic chapel,  a  public  fchool,  a  foundling  hofpital,  and  an 
academy,  founded  in  1722  by  the  margi-ave  Frederic,  befides 
the  college.  In  1430,  this  town  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Huflites.  It  belonged  to  a  prince  of  the  houfc  of  Branden- 
burg, the  lart  of  whom  dying  in  i  782,  it  defccnded  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia.  Near  the  Fichtelburg,  Bareuth  produces 
a  variety  of  beautiful  marbles,  and  (ome  curious  minerals. 
The  principality  of  Bareuth  is  alfo  known  by  the  name  of 
Culmbach;  and,  with  Onolfbach,  forms  the  chief  power  in 
Franconia,  now  annexed  to  the  fovcrcignty  of  PrulTia. 
N.  lat.  50°  o'.  E.  long.  J  i'-  50'. 

BARELLY,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  province  of 
Oude;  41  miles  S.S.E.  cf  Lucknow. 

BAREN,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Roer, 
near  Schwiert,  in  the  county  of  Marck,  and  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia. 

Baken,  a  town  of  SwiflTerland,  in  theValais,  25  miles  eaft 
of  Sion. 

BAREN  A,  in  Anaent  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Media,  near  Ecbatana.     Steph.  Byz. 

BARENFELS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Erzgcburg, 
2  miles  weft  of  Altenberg. 

BARENSTEIN,  or  Bernstein,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  ciicle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margravate  of  Mcitfen, 
17  miles  fiv.ith  of  Drefden. 

BARENT,  DiETERiCK,  in  Biography,  a  painter  of 
hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  IJ34;  and 
having  received  early  inftruftion  from  his  father,  travelled  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ichool  of  Titian, 
and  became  the  favourite  difciple  of  that  inimitable  miiiUr. 

With 
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With  Titian  he  continued  feveral  yean,  and  paii:tcd  a  por- 
trait of  him,  which  g:aiied  him  jrrcat  rcpiitation  ;  and  he  was 
fingularly  fuccefst'ul  in  imitating  the  touch,  the  mai '...r,  and 
the  ilyle  of  cohiurinj;,  pccuhar  to  that  excellent  genius. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  o.vn  country,  he  was  very  much  em- 
ployed in  works  that  added  to  his  honour  ;  but  the  compo- 
iition,  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  ellablilh  his 
fame,  was  tiie  picture  which  reprefented  the  tall  of  Lucifer, 
containing  a  number  of  figures,  naked,  well  contrafted,  and 
CKCcUentlv  coloured.     He  died  in  15S2.      Pilkington. 

BARENTIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  3  leagues  N.  Vv"".  of 
Rouen. 

BARENTON,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Iilortain,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  Ardee,  containing  about 
2000  inhabitants,  and  dillant  7  leagues  E.  S.E.  from  Av- 
ranches,  and  I5  S.E.  of  Jlortain. 

BARESUND,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eaft  Gothland,  between  Nordkioping  and  Sodcr- 
kioping. 

BARETTL  Joseph,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of 
an  architeft  of  reputation,  and  born  at  Turin  about  the 
year  1716.  He  received  a  good  education,  but  fquandertd 
his  patrimony  in  gaming.  Being  of  a  rambling  and  deful- 
tory  difpofition,  he  was  frequently  reduced,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  talents  and  literary  character,  to  circuni fiances  of 
diftrefs.  Li  1748,  he  was  employed  at  Venice  in  teaching 
the  Italian  lan,fuage  to  fome  Englifli  gentlemen  ;  and  in 
1750,  at  the  inftigation  of  lord  Chailemont,  he  vilited  Png- 
land,  which  was  the  place  of  his  future  refldence.  PofTetr- 
ing  a  wonderful  facility  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  a  critical  acquaintance  with  his  own,  his 
talents  were  well  adapted  to  the  profefllon  of  a  teacher  of 
languages,  in  which  he  engaged.  In  175^  he  wrote  a 
treatife  in  Englifh,  which  was  "A  Defence  of  "the  Poetry 
of  his  native  country  againft  the  cenfures  of  Voltaire." 
About  this  time  an  acquaintance  commenced  between 
Baretti  and  Dr.  Jolinfon,  which  was  kind  and  cordial  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  and  refpeftful  in  the  higiieil  degree 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  As  he  had  acquired  reputation 
by  fome  works  which  he  had  publifhed  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  he  availed  hiinfclf  of  his  friend's  Englifli 
didionary  to  compile  a  dielionary  of  the  Italian  and  Englifli 
languages,  which  firfl;  appeared  in  1760,  and  which  main- 
tains its  fuperiority  over  all  other  works  of  the  fame  kind. 
In  this  year  he  vifited  his  native  cr.untrv,  with  fome  pro- 
fpefts  of  preferment,  in  vifhich  he  was  difappointed  ;  but  on 
his  arrival,  he  publifhed  at  Venice  a  period'cal  work,  intitlcd 
•'  Frufta  Literaria,"  under  the  charader  of  an  old  complain- 
ing foldier  who  was  returned  to  his  country  after  lon^r  nb- 
fence.  His  criticifms,  however,  in  this  work,  which  met 
with  great  fuccefs,  were  fo  fevere,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  ;  a-.;d  after  an  abfence  of  lix  years,  he 
returi^ed  through  Spain  and  Portugal  to  England.  In  176S 
he  publiflied  "  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Culloms 
of  Italy,"  intended  chiefly  as  a  reply  to  the  fevere  llridures 
of  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  thefurgeon,  in  his  "  Letters  from  Italy." 
By  Dr.  Johnfon  he  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  Thrale, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  literary  guell.  In  1769,  he  vifited 
Spain,  probably  intending  to  complete  his  account  of  a 
tour  in  that  country.  Soon  after  his  return,  an  accident 
occurred,  which  was  followed  by  very  dil'refling  conL- 
quences.  Having  engaged  in  an  angry  altercation  with  a 
woman  of  the  town  iu  the  Hry-market,'hc  was  accofted  by 
three  men,  who  ial'ulted  and  joiUed  him.  Alarmed  for  his 
ffife,  Baretti  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  French  defert  knife,  and 
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attacked  one  of  the  aflailants  ;  and  unfortunately  purfning 
the  conteft  and  repeating  the  blows,  he  infl'£>ed  wounds 
vchich  proved  fatal.  He  was  arrcilcd  and  tried  for  murder 
at  the  Old  Baiky.  In  this  trial  the  public  were  much  in- 
tereiltd  ;  and  a  number  of  men  of  the  fird  literary  eminence 
appeared  to  bcr.r  tcllimony  to  Baretti's  charadtei; ;  among 
whom  were  Johnfon,  Burke,  Garrick,  Goldfmith,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Biauclerk.  The  event  was  the  pcquittal  of 
Baretti  ;  but  the  charge  very  materially  aftcfted  his  icputa- 
tion.  In  1770  he  publifhed  his  "  Journey  from  London 
to  Genoa,  through  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France," 
4  vols  8vo.  which  was  defervedly  well  received;  and  he 
continued  publi'liing  introduftory  v^-orks  for  the  ufe  of 
liudents  in  the  Italian  and  (ome  other  modern  languages. 
Although  he  had  been  domeltieated  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  he  left  it  in  1776,  in  difguft,  and  by  this  fudden 
ftart  of  whim  or  ill-humour,  involved  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  many  inconveniences  and  difficulties.  His  attempt,  in 
1779,  for  introducing  to  the  public  a  claffical  entertainment, 
which  was  the  "  Cariren  Scculare"  of  Horace  fct  to  niufic, 
failed  of  fuccels.  Reduced  to  a  ftate  of  precarious  lub- 
fiftence,  he  obtained  under  lord  North's  adminiflration  a 
penfion  from  government  of  Sol.  a  year,  but  during  the 
urgency  of  public  wants  this  fell  into  arrear,  and  Baretti 
could  fcarcely  prcferve  himfelf  from  ahfolute  indigence. 
His  laft  pcrforrnance  w"  s  publiflied  in  1786,  and  v.asiutitled 
"  Tolendron  :  SpecctiLo  to  John  Burke  about  his  edition  of 
Don  Quixote  ;  together  with  fome  account  of  Spanifh 
literature."  OpprefTed  by  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  of  mind, 
and  with  a  conititution  impaired  by  fits  of  the  gout,  he 
died  on  May  5th,  178^.  Baretti,  although  he  had  a  rough 
and  fomewhat  cynical  appearance,  was  formed  for  focicty, 
and  his  converfation  was  inllruftive,  particularly  to  young 
perfons,  with  whom  he  had  much  iutercourfe.  Having 
lived  much  in  the  world,  and  having  had  no  opportunity  in 
early  life  of  acquiring  fixed  principles,  he  indulged  a  confi- 
dcrable  laxnels  and  trtedom  of  opinion.  However  his  inte- 
grity was  uiiimpeached,  his  moral?  were  pure,  and  his 
manners  were  correft.  His  charity  had  no  bounds,  and  by 
the  imprudence  with  which  he  exercifed  it,  he  was  himttif  in- 
volved in  difficulties.  His  literary  talents,  though  not  of 
the  higheil  order,  were  ufeful  and  agreeable.  "  1  know 
no  man,"  faid  Dr.  Johnfon  to  Bofweli,  "  who  carries  his 
head-higher  in  converfation  than  Baretti  ;  there  are  llrong 
powers  in  his  mind  ;  he  has  not,  indeed,  many  hooks,  but 
with  what  hooks  he  has  he  grapples  very  forcibly."  Bof- 
well's  Life  of  Johnlon.  Europ.  Mag.  for  1789.  Gen. 
Biog. 

BAREUX,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton in  the  dillriCl  of  Mauleon,  5  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Mau- 
leon. 

BAR-FEE,  in  Law,  a  fee  of  20  pence,  which  every 
perfon  acquitted  of  felony  pays  the  gaoler. 

BARFLEUR,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  oi  the  Channel.  It  had  formerly  a  good 
harbour  and  a  conilderable  trade  ;  but  in  confequence  of 
negleft,  the  harbour  is  choaked  with  fand,  and  the  trade 
decayed.  Cape  Barflcuris  6  leagues  eaft  from  Cherburg,  in 
N.  lat.  49°  40'.   W.  long.  i°  17'. 

BARGA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
on  the  river  Se  chio,  2  leagues  from  Lucca. 

BARGAIN,  in  a  General  S.tife,  a  contraCl  either  for  the 
fale,  purchafe,  or  exchange  of  a  thing.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  French  targuigner,  to  tarter  or  haggle.  He  that 
fells  is  the  bargainor,  and  he  that  buys  the  bargainee. 

Largaim  and  Sale,  in  Laiu,  is  properly  a  contraiS  made 
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of  manors,  lands,  and  other  things,  transferring  the  property 
thereof  from  the  bargainor  to  the  burgainee,  for  a  confidera- 
tion  in  money  :  or,  it  is  an  inflrument  by  which  the  property 
of  lands  and  tenements  is  for  valuable  confideration  granted 
and  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another.  It  is  called  a 
real  contraft  upon  a  valuable  confideration,  for  pafling  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  by  deed  indented  and 
enrolled.   2  Lift.  672. 

It  is  a  good  contraft  for  land,  and  the  fee  pafTes,  though 
it  be  not  faid  in  the  deed,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  liis 
heirs,  and  though  there  be  no  livery  zuA  feiiin  given  by  the 
vendor,  fo  it  be  by  deed  indented,,  fcaled,  and  enrolled, 
cither  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  or  in  one  of  the 
king's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  within  fix  months 
after  the  date  of  the  deed. 

This  manner  of  conveying  lands  was  created  and  cflabli(hed 
•  by  the  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  which  executes  all  ufes  raifed  ; 
and  as  this  introduced  a  more  fecret  way  of  conveying  than 
was  known  to  the  policy  of  the  common  law,  therefore  the 
enrolmeiit  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  falc  was  made  necetTan' 
by  the  16th  chapter  of  that  ftatute.  The  objedls  of  this 
proviiion  evidently  were,  firft,  to  enforce  the  contracting 
parties  to  afcertain  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  by  reducing 
it  iuLO  writing  ;  fecondly,  to  make  the  proof  of  it  eafy,  by 
requiring  their  feals  to  it,  and  confeqiiently  the  prefencc  of 
3t  witnefs  ;  and  laftly,  to  prevent  the  frauds  of  fecret  convey- 
ances, by  fubftituting  the  more  effectual  notoriety  of  en- 
rolment, for  the  more  ancient  one  of  liver)-.  But  the 
latter  part  of  this  provifion,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  evaded, 
xvould  have  introduced  almoft  an  univerfal  regifter  of  con- 
veyances of  the  freehold,  in  cafe  of  corporeal  hereditaments, 
was  foon  defeated  by  the  invention  of  the  conveyance  by 
leafe  and  releafe,  which  fprung  from  the  omiflion  to  extend 
the  ftatute  to  bargains  and  fales  for  terms  of  years :  (See 
8  Co.  93.  2  Ro.  Abr.  204.  2  Inft.  671.)  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  ftatute  were  neceffarily  ineffectual  in  our  courts 
of  equity,  becaufe  thefe  were  ftill  left  at  liberty  to  compel 
the  execution  of  trufts  of  the  freehold,  though  created 
without  deed  or  writing.  The  inconveniences  arifing  from 
this  infufficiency  of  the  ftatute  of  enrolments  arc  now  in 
fome  meafure  prevented  by  ftat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  which 
provides  againft  conveying  any  lands  or  hereditaments  for 
more  than  three  years,  or  declaring  trufts  of  them,  other- 
wife  than  by  writing,  i  Inft.  483.  n.  3.  See  Blackft.Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  338.  Jacob's  Law  Did.  by  Tomlyns,  Art.  Bar- 
gain and  Sale. 

Bargains,  in  Commerce,  are  of  divers  kinds:  -verbal, 
thofe  made  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  giving  earneft  ; 
•written,  thofe  where  the  terms  are  entered  in  form  on  paper, 
&c. 

At  Amfterdam  they  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  bargains. 

Bargains,  Conditional,  for  goods  which  the  feller  has 
not  yet  in  his  noftelhon  ;  but  which  he  knows  have  been 
boucrht  for  him  by  his  correfpondents  abroad,  and  which 
he  obliges  himfelf  to  dehver  to  the  buyer,  on  their  arrival, 
at  the  price  and  the  conditions  agreed  on. 

Bargains,  Fiim,  thofe  wherein  the  feller  obliges  himfelf 
to  deliver  to  the  buyer  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  at  the 
price  and  in  the  tline  agreed  on. 

Bargains,  Optional,  thofe  wherein  a  dealer  obliges  him- 
felf, in  confiderr.f.ion  of  ?i.  premium  received  in  hand,  either  to 
deliver  or  take  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  within  a  lime  limited  ;  but  with  a  liberty,  neverthelefs, 
of  not  delivering  or  not  receiving  them,  if  they  think  proper, 
upon  forfeiture  of  \.\\e\r  premium. 

Bargain  s,  Forehand,  are  tliofe,  wherein  goods  arc  bought 
Vol.  III. 
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or  fold,  in  order  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time  afterwards, 
fome  part  of  the  price  being  advanced. 

BARGAS.\,  in  y/ncicnl  Geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
Caria,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  called  Ceramicus. 

BARGAZAR  Point,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland.    N.  lat.  66"  18'.  W.  long.  16"  38'. 

BARGE,  in  Navigation,  a  kind  of  Hate,  or  pleafure- 
boat,  or  large  luggage-boat,  ufed  chiefly  in  the  navigatioa 
of  rivers  which  lead  to  great  cities. 

Barges  are  of  various  kinds,   and  acquire  various  names, 
according  to  the  variety  of  their  ufes  and  ftrufture  :  a?, 
yi  company's  barge,  A  Severn  Irotu, 

A  row  barge,  A  Ware  barge, 

A  royal  barge,  A  light  horjcman, 

A  /and  barge,  A  Wejl-counlry  barge. 

A  barge  differs  from  a  bark,  as  beir.g  fmaller,  and  ufed 
only  on  rivers  ;  whereas  t'le  latter  goes  out  to  fca. 

There  are  alfo  barges,  belonging  to  men  of  war,  ferving 
to  carry  generals,  admirals,  and  chief  commanders. 

Sailing  barges  are  vefTcls  with  one  mart,  and  fometimei 
a  bovvfprit.  Thofe  thr.t  have  boom-faiis,  are  rigged  like 
Hoops  ;  but,  ha\"ing  few  hands  on  board,  the  boom  and 
gaft  are  more  eafily  hoifted  or  topped,  the  power  being 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  blocks.  Sailing  lighters  or 
barges,  with  a  fprit-mainfail,  rig  with  a  fprit-yard  at  the 
head  of  the  fail,  hanging  diagonally  to  the  maft.  Some 
large  barges  have  vangs  like  a  fhip's  mizen,  and  a  djwn- 
hauler  at  the  peek-end  of  the  fprit-yard.  Large  barges 
have  a  fore-fail,  jib,  crofs-jack-yard,  and  top-fail,  ilmilar  to 
Hoops. 

Barge,  or  Barges,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  diftricl  of  the  4  Vallics,  yf  miles  foutli  of  Pine- 
rola. 

BARGE-5rHHf,  in  Ornithology,  BufFon's  name  of  the  dufky 
fnipe  ;  fcolopax  fufca,  Gmelin. 

Barge  Blanche,  is  likevvife  a  name  afligned  by  Buffon  to 
the  white  avofet,  recurvirojlra  alba,    Gmelin. 

Barge'  le  Chatel,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  ia 
the  department  of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrid  of  Por.t-de-Vaux,  4^  leagues  W.N'.W.  of 
Bourg-en-Brefl<:.     N.  lat.  46°  19'.   E.  long.  4°  49'. 

'SiAKGi-Couples,  in  Architedure,  a  beam  mortifed  into  ano- 
ther, to  ftrengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-Csur/J  is  ufed  by  workmen,  to  fignify  a  part  of 
the  tihng,  which  projeds  over  the  gable  of  a  building,  and 
is  made  up  with  mortar. 

BARGEMON,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftrid  of  Draguignan,  2  leagues  N.N. E.  of  Draguignan. 

BARGH,  is  ufed  in  fome  places  of  England  for  a  ftcep 
horfe-'.vay  up  a  hill. 

It  feems  to  come  from  the  German  bargh,  a  hill. 

B.\?.GH-3faJler,  Barmer,  or  BAR-3IaJler,  in  the  Royal 
Mines,  the  fteward  or  judge  of  tlie  barghmote. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  German  berg-me'ijler,  q.  d. 
majler  of  the  mines. 

The'  bar-mafter  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  bannote 
yearlv,  and  ever\-  week  a  fmali  one,  as  occafion  requires. 

BARGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a  court  which  takes 
cognizance  of  caufes  and  difputes  between  miners. 

Some  fuppofe  it  thus  called  from  a  bar,  at  which  the 
fuitors  appear;  others,  with  more  probability,  dtri-.e  the 
word  from  the  German  ^v.-^,  a  mine. 

By  the  cullom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  to  fue  any  miner 
for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  gro;ind  in  variance,  but 
only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
debt,  and  paying  the  charge  at  law. 

4L  I5AR<}I- 
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BARGIACIS,  in  /Inrient  Geography,  a  town  of  Hif- 
pania  Tarraconenfis,  fituated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaccreans.     Ptolemy. 

BARGIE,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a  barony  in  the 
foiithern  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Ltin- 
fter,  Ireland,  which,  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Forth,  was 
peopled  by  the  followers  of  earl  Strongbow.  The  lan- 
gnage  ufed  there  is  faid  to  be  a  broken  Saxon,  more  like 
Flcmifh  than  Engliili,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  knows  any 
thing  of  Irifii.  "  They  are  evidently,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  a 
diftinft  people,  and  I  could  not  but  remark  that  their  fea- 
tures and  call  of  coiinlenance  varied  very  much  from  the  com- 
mon native  Irifh.  The  girls  and  women  are  handlonie,  hav- 
ing much  better  features  and  complexions.  Their  induftry 
is  fnperior  to  that  of  their  neighbours ;  and  their  better 
living  and  habitations  are  alfo  diftinftions  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  poor  have  all  bailey  bread  and  pork,  herrings 
and  potatoes.  On  the  coa.1  there  is  a  confiderable  fiflitry 
of  herrings."  Both  men  and  women  wear  draw  hats,  which 
give  them  a  comic  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  rec- 
koned more  indullrious  and  cleanly,  and  better  farmers  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ;  but  Mr.  Young  found  their 
fyftem  very  defedtive.  The  farms  were  in  general  from  20 
to  80  acres  at  an  average  rent  of  a  guinea  per  acre.  The 
foil  is  light,  and  being  extremely  well  tilled,  produces  large 
quantities  of  barley.  Young's  Tour,  and  Latocna)  's  Ram- 
bles through  Ireland. 

BARGOSA,  in  ylnctent  Geography,  a  town  of  India, 
which  was  the  country  of  the  philofopher  Zarmaiiochegas, 
who  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames  in  the  prefence  of 
Augullus,  according  to  Strabo. 

B  ARGOT  A,  in  Geogi-aphy,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, 6  leagues  from  Eftell:-:. 

BARGULIA,  or  Bargulus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
place  of  lUyria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  people  deno- 
minated Parthini,  which  Philip  ceded  to  the  Romans  by  a- 
treaty,   204  years  before  the  vulgar  <era. 

BARGUS,  a  river  of  Illyria,  both  fides  of  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  Scordifci ;  it  difchargcd  itfclf  into  the  liter, 
according  to  Strabo.  PUny  fays,  that  a  river  of  this  name 
flowed  into  the  Hebrus. 

BARGUSII,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  to  whom  en- 
voys were  fent  from  Rome  to  folicit  the  Spaniards  to  take 
part  with  the  Romans  rather  than  with  the  Carthaginians. 
They  inhabited  the  interior  of  Spain,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Ebrus  ;  and  were  fubdued  by  Hannibal.  Livy,  1.  xxi. 
c.  19,   23. 

BARGUSIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
province  of  Nert(liinlk,in  the  government  of  I rkutik, formerly 
an  oftrog,  now  a  circle-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Bargiifin,  20  verlls  above  wliere  it  falls  into  the  Bargnfininn 
bay  of  the  Baikal,  53'^  lat.  127°  long.  524  verfts  north-tail 
from  Irkutflc.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
baths  ill  its  diftrift.  They  were  difcovercd  in  a  wafle  re- 
gion at  the  didance  of  eighty  ver'ls  from  any  habitation. 
M.  Grand,  furgcon  to  a  regiment  quartered  in  thofe  parts, 
having  fuccefsfully  prefcribed  the  ufc  of  thcfe  batlis  to  fe- 
Teral  patients,  M.  Von  Klitdia,  the  governor  of  Irkcit(l<, 
in  !779,  caiifed  fome  buildings  to  be  erifted  there.  They 
have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  perfons  afflifted  with  rheu- 
matifm,  fcurvy,  phthifis,  and  other  complaints  of  a  like 
nature.  The  water  is  drank  either  pure,  or,  on  account  of 
its  naufeous  tafle  refcmbling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  mixed  with 
milk.  It  promotes  perfpiration,  does  no:  quench  thirft, 
and  may  be  drank  in  large  portions.  When  boiled,  it  is  of 
a  very  agreeable  tafte,  and  is  particularly  good  witli  tea. 

EARGYLA,    Barcylia,    or   Barcilea>,  in  Ancient 


Geography,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  near  Jafor 
and  Miiidos.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Pto- 
lemy. It  was  fituated  near  the  Meander,  fouth  of  Miletus. 
M.  d'Anvillc  places  it  north-eall  of  Halicarnaifus,  on  the 
gulf  called  laiilus. 

BARGYLUS,  a  mountain  of  Phasnicia,  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  on  the  way  towards  Antiochcnc.  It  was  fituated 
north  of  mount  Libanus. 

BARH-NAGASH,    in    Geography.       See    Baharna- 

GASH. 

BART,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  coait  of  the  Adriatic  ;  once  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  tl*  fame  name,  and  fee  of  an  archbilhop.  It 
is  well-built,  populous,  and  lias  a  good  trade.  Tht  har- 
bour was  almofl  dcllroycd  by  the  Venetians.  120  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  41''  31'.  E.  long.  17°  40'.  It 
contains,  fays  Swinburne,  about  6000  perfons.  , 

Bar  I,  or  Terra  di  Bart,  a  province  of  Naples,  deriving' 
its  name  from  its  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  aud 
north-eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  and  lonth-eaft  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafilicata,  and  on 
the  weft  and  north-weft  by  the  Capitanata.  It  is  about 
62  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  rather  more  than  20 
miles.  It  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  iaflron,  ar.d 
fruits  ;'  and  the  coaft  is  guarded  atjainft  the  corfuirs  by  fix- 
teen  towers.  Its  fea-ports  are  Barlctta,  Trani,  Bari,  and 
Molfefra  ;  its  mountains  are  Sanazzo,  Femina  Morta,  Lu- 
puhi,  Franco,  and  St.  Agoftino;  and  its  rivers  are  Ofanto 
and  Cane.  The  extent,  according  to  Swinburne,  is  869,097 
moggie,  5  moggio  being  equal  to  4  Englifli  acres  :  and  he 
ftates  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  281,048.  The 
city  of  Bari  is  the  ancient  Barium  ;  and  coins  ftruek  by  its 
principal  magiftrates  ftill  exift.  The  Lombards,  Greeks, 
and  Saracens  difpnted  the  poflcfiion  of  this  city  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  tlie  tenth,  it  rofe  to  diftinction  on  becoming 
the  rcfidence  of  the  Greek  cutapan  or  viceroy,  and  of  a  me- 
tropolitan bifhop.  The  book  of  conftitutions,  compiled 
for  the  juridical  government  of  the  province,  and  ftill  in 
ufe,  is  a  refpedable  voucher  for  the  importance  and  policy 
of  Bari  during  the  middle  ages.  About  the  year  1000, 
Bari  became  the  fcene  of  confpiracies  and  revolutions.  Mclo 
confederated  againft  the  Grecian  emperor  in  this  place  ;  but 
it  retained  its  lubjcCtion  to  the  eaftern  emperor,  and  was 
one  of  the  laft  and  fi'rmeft  fupports  of  his  dominion.  In 
1067,  Robert  Guifcard  inverted  it  by  fea  and  land,  and  en- 
clofed  it  by  a  femicircle  of  fiiips  joined  together  by  chains 
and  booms,  in  order  to  prevent  its  obtaining  fuccours.  This 
blockade  lafted  four  years.  Earl  Roger  afterwards  joined 
his  brother  with  a  ftrong  fleet,  defeated  the  Imperial 
fquadron  fcnt  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  made  its  ad- 
miral prifoner  ;  upon  which  Bari  opened  its  gates  to  the 
conquerors.  A  citadel  was  ereded  by  king  Roger  for  fe- 
curing  tlie  allegiance  of  this  town,  but  it  was  hardly  finifhed 
when  Lothr.rius  razed  it  to  the  ground.  At  this  time,  Bari 
was  a  populous  and  llrong  place.  It  was  aftcrv^'ards  treated 
with  great  fevcrlty  by  William  the  Bad,  who  levelled  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  who  joined  in  the  grand  rebel- 
lion againft  him  to  the  ground.  The  city,  however,  muft 
have  nlen  fpeedily  out  of  its  ruit.s,  as  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick eftablilhed  an  annual  fair  here  in  1233  ;  but  in  1248, 
he  ordered  tiie  town  to  be  deftroyed,  by  way  of  piiniftiing 
the  inhabitants  for  treafonable  praiftices.  Bari  frequently 
changed  its  proprietors,  till  it  was  fettled  by  Alphonfus  the 
fecond  upon  the  family  of  Sforza,  in  consideration  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Ifabtlla  with  the  duke  of  Milan. 
According  to  treaty,  thcfe  eftalcs  became  the  property  of 
Bona,  ^ucciiof  Poland,  at  wbofe  death  thia  duchy  returned 
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to  tlic  crown,  to  v.liich  it  has  ever  fiiice  vemaiucd  annexed. 
Swiiih.  Tiavtls,  vol.  ii.   p.  i,  &c. 

BARIANA,  in  Ancuiit  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Mcfopotamia.     Ptolemy. 

BARIARED,  in  G.-o^raphy,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
pi-ovince  of  Kerman,   19  leagues  S.  W.  of  Sirgian. 

BARIEL.or  Barnacle  Po[NT,isthe  fouth-eafternlimit 
of  Winthorp's  bay  on  the  noith-eaft  coad  of  Antigua  ifland, 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  channel  into  Parham  haihoiir. 

BARILLxA,  or  Barilha,  is  the  term  by  which  the 
impure  mineral  alkali  from  the  coads  of  Spain  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  Levant  is  known  in  commeice.  That 
from  Alicant  and  the  coafts  of  the  province  of  Miircia  \o. 
the  moft  eileemed.  It  is  brought  over  in  the  form  of  hard 
brown  fpeckled  porous  maiTcs  almoft  witliout  fmell,  and 
tailing  ftrongly  alkaline.  It  is  procured  by  burning  toalhes 
feveral  plants  growing  on  the  fca-fhore  of  the  fpecies  of 
Salfola  and  Kai't.  For  the  paiticulays  of  this  nianufadure, 
fee  the  article  Soda.  The  term  Britijb  larUla  is  alfo  applied 
fometiraes  to  Kelp,  a  much  more  impure  foda,  and  fonie- 
timcs,  though  improperly,  \.o  pearht/h,  or  the  afhes  of  plants 
containing /t./C,/?i,  the  vegetable  alkali. 

BARILLARIUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  monafleries  and 
great  houlholds,  who  had  the  care  of  the  caflisand  veffels  of 
wine,  &c.  in  the  cellars. 

BARILLOVITZ,  in  Geo^raph,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on 
the  river  Korana,    10  miles  fouth  of  Cariiladt. 

BARIN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,    12  miles  fouth  of  Amafiah. 

BARING  or  Trees,  in  Agrtculture.     See  Ablaque- 

ATION. 

BARJOLS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a  diftritt  in  the  department  of  the  Var.  The 
town  is  populous,  and  fituated  in  a  pleafant  cotmtry  ;  9 
leagues  north  of  Toulon.    N.  "iat.  43°  35'.  E.  long.  5''' 23'. 

i3ARIQUISEMETO,  a  river  of  North  America,  in 
the  country  of  Terra  Firma,  .which  runs  into  the  Oroo- 
noko. 

BARISSOGLEBSK,  or  Borissoglebsk,  a  town 
nev.ly  erefttd  by  Catharine  II.  in  the  province  of  Yaroflaf, 
is  fituate  on  the  Volga,  57°  39'  lat.  57°  9'  longit.  has  4 
brick,  and  417  wooden  houfes.  2076  inhabitants,  and  a 
brick  church.  The  trade  of  this  town  confifts  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fifhery  and  feveral  manufadlories  of  hardware, 
chiefly  pots  and  kettles.  The  home  and  foreign  trade  to- 
gether amount  nearly  to  60,000  rubles.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall 
town  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  59°  50'  lat.  and  60°  longit. 
on  the  Khoper,  in  the  government  of  Tanibof,  confiding 
of  4C0  timber-houfes,  and  894  male  inhabitants,  feveral  of 
whom  are  (hop-keepers.  It  has  two  timber  churches.  The 
merchants  a  few  years  fince  inlcribed  themfelves  in  the  re- 
gifters  as  pofleding  a  capital  of  only  13,126  rubles.  Here 
is  a  confiderable  diilillery. 

BARITONO,  in  Mijic,  a  voice  of  low  pitch,  between 
a  tenor  and  bafe.  The  term  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words 
vTczjvj,  grwoe,  and  Totoi,  tone.  But  thofe  who  are  not  partial 
to  bafe  voices,  rather  choofe  to  derive  the  word  from  the 
italian  verb  bar'ire,  to  bray. 

BARK,  in  Vegetnhk  Anatomy,  is  a  term  by  which  is  com- 
monly undcrftood  the  exterior  part  of  vegetable  bodies ; 
which  is  feparable  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  without 
much  difficulty,  during  the  feafon  of  vegetation  ;  but  at  other 
periods  re<juire3  maceration  in  water,  or  boiling,  and  when 
iietached  by  any  of  thefe  means,  the  finer  connexions  which 
unite  it  to  the  wood  are  neceiTLsrily  deftroved. 

When  bark  is  thus  feparatcd,  and  fubjecled  to  microfco- 
pic  examination,  it  exhibits  parts  differing  much  in  flruclure 
and  ufe.    Thefe  have  been  divided  bv  anatomilh  into  the 
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rphttrimt  or  eul'ulc,  the  cellular  envelope  nr  farfneirma,  and 
the  corliral  layers  anil  I'll/er. 

The  Eptdermh  is  fituated  moft  externally,  and  gives  a  co- 
verlng  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable  body,  except  the  an- 
thers and  pillili  of  flowers.  Its  texture  is  varied  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  fpecies  of  plant  to  which  it  belongs, but  alfo  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant ;  thus,  it  ii  ftrong,  dry, 
and  unyielding,  upon  the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  ;  com- 
monly fmooth,  gloffy,  and  flexile  upon  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
and  fometimcs  it  is  villous, or  covered  with  fincprojefting  pro- 
ceffes  like  hairs. 

The  moft  ufual  colour  exhibited  by  the  epidermis  is  that 
of  green  upon  the  younger  branches,  and  an  afli  colour  up- 
on thofe  parts  of  the  plants  which  are  moll  aged  ;  it  is  how- 
ever white  and  fhining  in  the  birch,  red  and  filverv-  in  tlie 
cherry-tree,  Kiid  brown  upon  the  horfc-chcfnut  and  apple-tree 
&c.  The  epidermis  is  notwitlillanding,  in  all  cafes,  a  tranf- 
parent  membrane,  and  derives  its  colour  from  the  fubftance 
which  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  colour  of  the  ikin  of  animals  is  produced  by  the  exill- 
ence  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  order  to  examine  the  epidermis  of  vegetables  with  fuc- 
cefs,  it  is  neceffary  to  detach  it  from  the  cellular  tiffue,  upon 
which  it  is  immediately  applied.  This  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
form, when  the  plant  is  full  of  fap,  at  which  time  the  epi- 
dermis may  be  removed  by  a  fine  knife  or  lancet  ;  but  at 
other  periods  it  niuft  be  fubmitted  to  a  previous  maceration 
in  water  before  it  will  feparate.  When  a  portion  of  the  vege- 
table cuticle  is  thus  obtained,  it  fhculd  be  infpefttd  under 
water  or  fpirits,  and  if  viewed  with  a  lens  of  moderate 
power,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  plexus  or  net-v,  ork,  of 
which  the  mefltes  are  not  vacant,  but  filled  by  a  fine  pellu- 
cid membrane,  as  may  be  feen  in  Fig.  I.  of  Plate  I.  in  Ve- 
getable Anatomy  ;  artd  the  fibres  compofing  the  reticulation  ap- 
pear more  condenfed  in  fome  places  than  others,  as  rcpre. 
fented  by  the  letters  a  a.  Hill  defcribcs  the  cuticle  of  plants 
as  a  triple  membrane,  or  three  plexufes  laid  the  one  upon  the 
other.  He  obfcrved,  by  employing  high  m.agnifying  pow- 
ers,  that  thefe  plexufes  were  of  regular  forms  ;  that  what 
appeared  as  fibres  in  the  perpendicular  dirtftion  were  longi- 
tudinal veffels,  and  the  fpaces  left  between  thefe  veffels  were 
oblong  cells,  clofe  at  their  bottom,  but  open  at  the  top  ;  and 
that  the  junftion  of  the  cells  occafioned  the  appearance  of 
tranfverfe  lines  ;  and  thus  the  reticulation  was  rendered  com- 
plete. He  even  profeffed  to  have  injected  thofe  veffcls,  by 
procuring  an  abforption  of  a  folution  of  the  ccniffa  acetata, 
or  fugar  of  lead,  and  afterwards  making  it  vifible  by  adding 
a  mixture  of- lime  and  orpiment  ;  and  in  other  inftanccs  he 
filled  the  longitudinal  veffels  by  the  abfcrption  of  the' tinc- 
ture of  cochineal.  The  dclcription,  which  has  been  given 
of  the  epidermis  by  Hill,  does  not  appear,  however,  to  de- 
ferve  much  attention,  as  it  differs  fo  much  from  that  of 
other  writers.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Du  Hamci  and  other* 
have  oblerved  a  fecond  epidermis  under  the  firft,  which  ap- 
peared more  green,  frefti,  and  fucculent  ;  and  that  on  thofe 
trees  which  frequently  caft  the  cuticle,  as  the  birch,  cherry- 
tree,  &c.  there  is  a  fucccflion  of  layers  ;  but  this  docs  not 
prove  that  the  epidermis  is  not  a  fingle  membrane  when  firft 
formed,  and  that  where  there  are  more  layers  than  one,  each 
is  a  perfeft  cuticle,  proceeding  in  its  turn  to  he  exfoHated 
or  caft  off.  This  mods  of  reparation  refehibles  what  takes 
place  in  animals.efpecially  in  feme  reptiles,  which  havethe  new 
cuticle  perfcftly  formed,  before  the  old  one  is  parted  with. 
Upon  the  trunks  of  moft  trees  which  are  dicotyledons,  the 
fucceffive  layers  of  epidermis  continue  to  adhere  together  ; 
each  of  thefe  cracks  and  gives  way  as  the  tree  increafts  in 
thicknefs,  and  hence  the  deep  clefts  v^hich  always  appear 
in  the  bark  of  trees  of  any  age.  The  feveral  laaiiaae,  which 
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are  in  this  mr.nner  left  furrour.ded  by  the  cracks,  are  larger 
or  have  more  extent,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
wood,  in  confequence  of  the  moll  external  epidermis  hav- 
ing firll  yielded  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

No  fubjec't  has  occafioiied  greater  coiitvoverfyamongft  vege- 
table anaton^ilb,  than  the  mode  in  which  the  cnticle  of  plants 
is  formed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Malpighi  and  Grew,  that  the 
epidermis  was  produced  by  the  laft  vefick-s  of  the  cellular  enve- 
lope, in  confequence  of  their  expofure  to  the  air  ;  but  it  the 
cuticle  was  formed  by  the  deficcation  of  the  cellular  tiffi'.e,  it 
would  not  admit  of  that  extenfion  which  takes  place  in  all 
circumftances  to  a  certain  degree,  and  which  is  fo  remarkable 
in  the  cuticle  covering  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  all 
parts  of  which  the  growth  is  rapid. 

Several  other  circumftances  might  be  mentioned  to  fliew 
that  the  epidermis  can  be  produced  by  the  di7ing  of  the 
cellular  fubftance;  thus  when  itis  wounded  or  deftroyed,  and 
the  part  perfeclly  fecluded  from  the  aaion  of  the  air,  a 
new  epidermis  is  foon  produced  without  any  exfoliation. 
The  cuticle  is  in  fome  inftances  formed,  and  in  others 
continues  to  grow,  under  circumftances  entirely  beyond 
the  agency  of  heat  and  evaporation,  as  may  be  obferved  in 
the  fatal  plant,  and  its  appendages,  and  the  internal  fur- 
faces  of  buds,  &c.  ;  but  although  the  epidermis  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cellular  tiffue  fimply  dried  by  expofure,  it 
is  fufficicntly  plain  tluit  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  fame 
membrane  which  forms  the  cellular  envelope. 

According  to  the  lateft  obfervations  made  on  this  fubjeft  by 
Mirbel,  who  is  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  vegetable  analomifts 
oftheprefenttime,  the  lines  which  give  the  reticulatedappear- 
ance  to  the  epidermis,  correfpond  in  figure  with  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  are  really  the  termination  of  the  fepta  of 
thefe  cells  in  the  cuticle.  (Seey%.  2.  Philc  I.  Vegetable  Ana- 
tomy.) The  tubular  tiffue,  which  in  fome  cafes  is  perceived 
upon  the  fupertkies  of  plants,  enters  alfo  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  epidermis,  as  reprefented  in  Jig.  3.  Plate  I.  Ve- 
getable Anatomy.  Thefe  fmall  tubes  are  however,  upon  clofe 
infpeftion,  found  to  be  compofed  of  cells  very  much  elong- 
ated, from  whence  it  would  appear,  that  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  is  alone  fitted  for  producing  the  epidermis  of  vege- 
tables. The  manner  in  which  the  cellular  tiffue  is  converted 
into  cuticle,  is  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  inveftigation  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  mere  rtfult  of  expofure  to  the  air,  is 
fufficiently  plain  from  the  fa£ts  already  noticed.  Like  many 
other  of  the  changes  and  operations  of  organic  matter,  we 
are  una'ole  to  difcover  its  immediate  clncient  caufe,  and  in 
fuch  cafes,  we  mull  be  content  with  obfervlng  the  phenome- 
non, and  Hating  it  as  the  effccl  of  a  law  of  the  fyftem. 

The  growth  of  the  cuticle  is  fubjeft  to  confiderable  vari- 
ety, according  to  the  plant  to  which  it  may  appertain,  or 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  vegetable:  thus,  on  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.  we  do  not  meet  with  the  fuccefiive 
layers  of  dead  epidermis  that  exift  upon  trunks  and 
branches.  Some  vegetables  again  have  greater  accumula- 
tions of  dead  cuticle  than  others ;  fome  get  rid  of  thefe  by 
repeated  exfoliations  ;  the  plantane  calls  its  cuticle  every 
year  ;  the  epidermis  of  herbaceous  plants  and  thofe  which 
are  not  perennial,  is  always  moll  delicate  in  its  ilrufture. 

The  epidermis  prefents  no  peculiarities  in  the  monocoty- 
ledons, or  thofe  plants  with  one  feminal  leaf. 

The  ufes  of  the  external  or  cuticular  portion  of  the  bark 
have  been  much  contefted,  although  many  of  thefe  are  ex- 
ceedingly obvious  :  it  is  evident  that  it  ferves  as  a  de- 
fence to  the  whole  furface  of  the  vegetable  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  its  compofition  and  flrength  dependent  upon 
the  functions  which  each  part  of  the  plant  performs,  and 
the  injuries  to  which  it  is  liable  ;  on  the  roots  it  is  tough 
and  flexible ;  on  the  trunk  rough,  thick;  and  unyielding  ; 
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on  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fuch  parts  as  are  only  to  pofFcfs 
temporary  cxiflence,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  exercife  im- 
portant funftions,  the  cuticle  is  thin,  delicate,  and  foft. 
The  epidermis  ferves  to  guard  the  plant  againll  the  effefts 
of  meteors  ;  it  likevvifc  affiils  to  moderate  the  operation  of 
heat  and  cold,  ar.d  thereby  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  equality  and  independence  of  vegetable  temperature  ; 
it  regulates  the  aftion  of  light  upon  the  cellular  tilluc,  and 
thus  co-operates  in  the  fixation  of  that  fubtle  matter ;  but 
the  moft  important,  perhaps,  of  all  its  ufcs  is  the  giving 
paflage  both  to  the  .^uids  abforbed  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant,  and  thofe  expelled  by  tranfpiration,  &c.  I'efides 
thefe  known  offices  of  the  cuticle,  C/thers  are  afcribed  to  it. 
Many  authors  imagined  that  it  rellrained  the  growth,  of  the 
whole  tree  ;  this  however  is  dilprovcd  by  the  fimple  experi- 
ment of  removing  a  portion  of  the  cuticle,  when  it  lias  been 
found  that  no  bur  or  fweliing  took  place  ;  thofe  trees  alfo 
which  are  moft  diftinguifhed  for  the  cracks  of  the  cuticle, 
are  not  obferved  to  grow  fafter  than  others.  For  a  further 
account  of  the  fun6lions  of  the  cuticle  of  vegetables,  fee 
Epidermis,  Leaves,  Etiolation,  Transpiration, 
Inhalation,  and  Pores. 

The  cellular  envelope.  This  was  the  name  given  by  Du 
Hamel  to  the  cellular  fubftance  immediately  under  the  cu- 
ticle, in  confequence  of  its  extending  over  every  part  of 
the  plant;  by  Grew  it  was  called  parenchyma  ;  and  Mubel, 
whofe  abilities  have  been  already  mentioned,  has  with  pro- 
priety made  a  diftinftion  between  the  cellular  tiffue  imme- 
diately next  the  cuticle,  and  that  which  is  continued  into 
the  cortical  layers ;  the  firll  he  terms  iha  herbaceous  till'ite,  the 
other  X.\\c  parenchywa. 

Tlie  herbaceous  tiffuen  a  compolition  of  cells  of  an  hexagonal 
figure,  fo  applied  to  each  other  that  each  of  the  fides  alTift* 
in  form.ing  the  parietes  of  the  adjoining  cell,  precifely  like 
the  conftruftion  of  a  honey-comb.  The  membranes  com- 
pofing  thefe  cells  are  extremely  fine  and  tranfparent.  See 
Jig.  4.  Plate  I.  of  Vegetable  Anatomy,  in  which  the  cellular 
ftrufture  is  highly  magnified,  and  alio  fome  foramina  or  pores, 
which  eftablifh  a  communication  between  the  feveral  apart- 
ments. Thefe  pores  are  not  above  the  3codth  part  ot  a  line 
in  diameter.  In  fome  inftances,  the  cells  are  elongated, 
efpecially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  monocotyledons,  which  il 
exhibited  in  Jig.  5.  of  Plate  I.  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  veficles  become  elongated  the  pores  of 
communication  are  m.ore  frequent  and  regular.  In  fome 
cafes,  where  the  cells  are  vei7  much  elongated,  they  are 
arranged  in  rows  fucceeding  each  other  by  intervals,  which 
are  perfeelly  regular.  (See  Glands,  and  Pores.)  The 
cellular  tiflue  has  been  defcnbed,  by  fome  writers,  as 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fibres,  interwoven  hke  the  texture 
of  felt.  Hill  fays  it  only  differs  from  the  epidermis  in  having 
its  parts  more  diflinfl ;  and  IVIalpighi  believed  the  cellular 
fubftance  to  be  made  up  of  diftinft  veficles,  collefted  together, 
which  he  called  utricles,  but,  as  we  have  already  faid,  this  is 
not  the  cafe;  the  whole  being  one  continuous  membrane, 
every  part  of  which  enters  into  the  conftruftion  of  two  cells. 
Grew  compared  the  cellular  fubftance  to  the  bubbles  ob- 
ferved upon  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors,  which  is  a 
very  happy  fimilitude,  inafmuch  as  it  conveys  a  very  perfeA 
idea  of  its  appearance  when  only  exam.ined  with  a  iingle 
lens;  but  when  the  higheft  magnifying  powers  are  employed, 
the  hexagonal  figure  of  the  cells  becomes  evident.  The 
herbaceous  tiffue  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  colour  of  the 
epidermis,  and  its  own  colour,  again,  depends  upon  that  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  cells,  wliich  is  ufually  green,  but  is 
fometimes  brown,  red,  yellow,  &c.  This  juice  is. of  a  re- 
finous  nature,  which  circumftance  would  appear,  as  well  as 
the  colour,  to  be  the  effect  of  its  continual  exnofure  to  the 
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light.  It  is  proljabk'  that  the  fap  is  originally  depofited  in 
the  cells,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  abforbed,  that  is,  confiding 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  there,  by  the  agency 
of  light, -.t  undergoes  a  decompofition  ;  the  oxygen  contained 
ill  both  the  water  and  fixed  air  being  difcharged  by  the  pores 
of  the  cuticle,  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  water  producing  the  oils  ard  the  refins.  A  number 
of  confequences  arife  from  this  operation,  not  only  to  plants 
thenifclvcs,  but  to  the  animal  woild,  which  make  it  tiie 
mo!l  important  proctfs  carried  on  in  the  vegetable  fyftem. 
See  Etiolation,  Light,  Oxygen,  and  Transpiration. 

Parenchyma.  This  part  is  compofed  of  cells  like  thofc 
defcribed  in  the  herbaceous  tiffue ;  indeed,  the  only  differ- 
ence which  exifts  between  thefe  two  parts  of  the  Cellular 
fubilance,  is  in  the  colour  of  their  contained  fluid;  the  one 
bt-ing  ufually  green,  in  confequcnce  of  its  expofure  to  the 
light;  whiht  the  other,  not  being  fituated  fo  fuperficially,  is 
generally  found  tranfparent.  In  other  refpcfts,  they  agree 
in  (trufture,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  the  continuation  of 
the  fame  membrane. 

The  parenchyma  of  Mirbel  corrcfponds  with  the  tifTue 
ccllulaire  of  Du  Hamel,  the  utricles  of  Malpighi,  and  the 
parenchymatous  fabftance  of  Grew;  whilfl:  the  herbaceous 
tiffue  is  more  flriftly  the  envelope  cellulaire  of  Du  Hamel. 

The  parenchyma  is  not  confined  to  the  fuperficies  of 
vegetables  ;  it  pafTes  between  the  fibres  "of  the  cortical  and 
ligneous  layers, and  forms  thepith  or  medulla;thc  pulpinefs  of 
leaves  and  petals  depends  upon  its  exiftence  ;  fruits,  feed?, 
and  the  cmbrio  plant,  are  almoil  entirely  compofed  of  it  ; 
bulbous,  and  other  fucculent  roots,  owe  their  bulk  to  it;  no 
other  ilructure  is  obfervahle  in  the  fungi  and  fuci:  in  {hort, 
the  cellular  tiffue  is  the  firll  and  fimpleft  ftate  of  vegetable 
organization,  and  ferves  as  the  connetling  medium  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

There  is,  ftrittly  fpeaking,  no  circulation  of  the  juices 
contained  in  the  cellular  tiffue;  fluids,  however,  being  ad- 
mitted into  any  ot  the  cells,  eafily  pafs  into  the  neighbouring 
ones,  by  means  of  the  fmall  pares  of  communication,  already 
defcribed. 

Tlie  texture  of  the  cellular  fubflance  is  very  fpecdily 
broken  down  by  maceration,  or  boiling  in  water;  which  cir- 
cumilance  (hould  be  recollefted  in  preparing  the  parts 
of  plants  for  examination ;  otherwife  the  natural  con- 
r.ection?,  which  are  produced  by  the  cellular  tiffue,  may  efcape 
obfervation. 

The  Cortlciil  Layers  and  Liber.  When  the  epidermis  and 
the  cellular  envelope  have  been  removed,  the  remainder  of 
the  bark  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  reticulated 
fibres,  containing  cellular  fubftance  in  their  interfpaces;  this 
appearance  of  tlie  cortical  fibres  is  plain  to  the  naked  eye, 
efpecially  if  the  cellular  tiffue,  which  paffes  amongft  them,  be 
at  all  deftioyed  by  maceration,  or  other  means;  but  if  exa- 
mined by  the  microfcope,  thefe  fibres  become  very  diftinft  ; 
their  arrangement  is  then  perceived  to  be  fingular,  and  diffi- 
cult to  defcribe.  The  fibres  in  their  courfe,  although  longi- 
tudinal with  refpeft  to  the  plant,  are  not  parallel  v.'ith  each 
other  ;  each  mates  a  flight  curve,  and  thus  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  one  adjoining,  with  which  it  ufually  becomes 
incorporated  or  united,  and  thus  produces  a  plexus  or  net- 
work, which  was  called  by  Du  Hamel  the  cortical  plexus; 
fometimes  thefe  fibres  merely  touch  each  other,  and  tiien  go 
off  again,  to  compofe  another  me(h  in  the  plexus,  ietjig.  6. 
Plate  I.  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  ;  aaa  point  out  the  reticulation 
produced  by  the  fibres,  and  bhb  the  mefhes,  or  fpaces  left 
between  them.  The  meflies  are  not  vacant  in  the  recent  ve- 
getable, but  filled  with  cellular  tiffue,  which  admits  of  the 
tranfwrfe  motion  of  the  fluids  in  plants.  Du  Hamel  ftates, 
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that  upon  examining  thefe  fibres  by  a  high  magnifying 
power,  each  appeared  to  be  a  fafciculus,  the  fibres  of  which 
could  be  again  refolved  into  fibres,  and  thefe  again  could  be 
divided  into  others,  until  they  became  too  minute  for  obferv- 
ation ;  he,  however,  as  well  as  other  authors  upon  the 
fubject,  fuppofe  the  cortical  fibres  to  be  veffcls.  See 
Vessels. 

The  cortical  layers,  as  the  term  implies,  are  not  fingle, 
but  confift  of  a  number  of  concentric  laxir.se,  placed  upon 
each  other  in  fuc!i  a  m.anner  that  the  mclhcs  of  one  plexus 
are  fituated  oppofite  to  thofe  of  another.  F':g.  7.  Plate  I. 
exhibits  thii  circumftance  as  it  has  been  reprefented  by 
Du  Hamel.  The  cellular  tiffue  paffes  through  all  thelc 
melhes,  and  thus  produces  a  kind  of  intcitexture,  which  Mal- 
pighi compared  to  cloth,  calling  the  longitudinal  fibres  the 
warp,  and  the  tranfverfe  th.e  weft. 

The  melhes  of  the  feveral  net-works  are  fmaller,  the  more 
internally  they  are  fituated ;  the  gradation  in  this  refpccl  is 
regulnr  from  the  external  layer  to  the  wood,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived in/^f.  8,  9,  lo.  in  PA?/.- 1,  of  Vegetable  Jlnalotiiy.  In 
tlie  mod  internal  plexus,j%.  10,  the  longitudinal  fafciculi  are 
nearly  parallel,  and  fo  clofe  to  each  other  thai  the  inter- 
fpaces are  almoft  obliterated. 

The  cortical  layers,  or  net  works,  are  found  to  increafe  in 
number  according  to  the  age  of  the  part  which  fuftains  them. 
Thus  Du  Hnmel  reckoned  only  five  or  fix  plexufes  upon  the 
upper  branch  of  the  linden-tree,  and  feventeen  at  the  bafeof 
the  trunk  of  the  fame  tree. 

The  fame  difpofition  of  fibres  does  not  exift  in  all  plants; 
in  thelagetto,  or  the  lace  bark  tree,  for  inftance,  the  cortical 
plexus  exiiibits  a  texture  like  gauze  or  lace.  See_^T.  n. 
Plate  I.  of  Vegetable  Anatomy. 

Much  conlufion  may  be  obfer\'ed  in  the  dcfcriptions 
which  authors  have  given  of  that  part  of  the  bark  called 
liber.  The  name  would  appear  to  have  taken  its  origin  from 
the  likentfs  which  the  cortical  plexufes,  when  partially  fepa- 
rated,  bear  to  the  leaves  of  a  book;  and,  conformablv  to  this 
idea.  Grew  and  others  have  confidered  all  the  cortical  layers 
as  belonging  to  tlie  liber;  whilll,  on  the  other  hand,  Mal- 
pighi has  given  this  name  to  the  innermoft  layer  only.  The 
liber  is,  however,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  important 
part  of  the  bark,  and  is  that  fubftance  from  wliich  the  cor- 
tical layers  are  formed.  When  the  bark  is  ftripped  off  a 
tree  in  a  ftate  of  full  vegetation,  in  a  very  (hort  time  a 
gelatinous  fubftance  is  obferved  to  exude  upon  the  furface 
of  the  wood;  this  fubftance  acquires  organization,  and  is 
converted  into  a  new  bark.  It  was  termed  cambium  by 
Du  Hamel ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  its 
comoofition,  are  both  unknown,  but  its  high  uti'ity  in  the 
vegetable  economy  is  proved  by  fome  beautiful  exoeriments. 
This  formative  or  organizing  fubftance  is  conftantly  renewed 
during  the  period  of  vegetation,  and  immediately  pr  duces 
the  liber,  which  is  infenfibly  converted  into  the  layers  of 
bark,  and  the  alburnum,  or  uliite  imperfect  wood,  which  is 
next  the  bark ;  and  hence  the  acccffions  of  bulk  in  perennial 
vegetables,  wliich  are  made  every  year,  and  indicate  the  age 
of  the  tree.  That  the  liber  is  the  immediate  fource  of  both 
the  wood  and  the  bark,  or  the  central  point  or  fountain  of  or- 
ganization, is  proved  by  two  very  elegant  experiments  made 
by  Du  Hamel.  He  feparated  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  a 
plum-tree,  and  made  fure  that  it  poHeffed  the  inner  cortical 
layers  or  fiber  ;  he  then  removed  a  fimilar  p'ortien  of  bark 
from  a  peach-tree,  and  replaced  it  with  the  piece  taken  from 
the  plum-tree.  The  grait  perfectly  fucceeded  ;  and  upon  a 
future  examination  he  found,  that  not  only  ihe  engrafted 
bark  continued  to  grow,  but  that  a  correfpondiug  portion 
of  wood  was  produced,  which  was  veiy  dillinguilliablc  from 
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the  reft  oftlie  tree,  as  it  pofTcfTtd  the  red  colour  of  the  wood 
of  the!  phini-trco,  from  \.vi»ich  the  bark  haj  been  removed. 
The  otlier  experiment  is  equally  decifivc;  lie  palfed  Icyeral 
filver  wires  through  the  bark  of  a  tree,  in  the  feafon  of  full 
vegetation,  fonic  of  the  wires  only  went  through  the  paren- 
chyma, whilll  others  were  inferted  into  the  liber;  thofe 
which  liad  only  penetrated  the  cellular  tiffue,  obeyed  the 
excenlric  progrefs  of  the  baik,  and  as  the  tree  grew  came 
nearer  the  furface;  but  the  wires  which  had  palTed  through 
the  liber,  were  carried  towards  the  centre,  and  after  fome 
years,  were  found  covered  with  many  layers  of  wood. 

The  conchilion  which  Du  Hamel  drew  from  thefe  expe- 
riments was,  that  the  bark  produced  the  liber,  t!ie  alburnum, 
and  the  wood;  but  it  is  Mirbcl's  opinion,  that  the  wood  in 
giving  origin  to  the  cambium,  produces  tlie  liber,  which  is 
finally  converted  into  both  the  bark  and  wood.  For  the 
further  difcuffion  of  this  fubjeft,  fee  Cambium,  Liber, 
and  Wood. 

It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  the  period  of  vegetable  exift- 
cnce  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  plant  to  produce  tlie 
cambium,  and  confequently,  the  liber;  accordingly,  in  herbs, 
riiofl  of  which  do  not  furvive  one  or  two  years,  the  fuc- 
ceffive  layers  which  charafterife  the  wood  of  trees,  are  not  to 
feen. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  defcribing  the  arrangement  of  the 
cortical  layers,  iu  the  Dicotyledons  ;  in  tliofe  plants,  how- 
ever, whicli  are  called  monocotyledons,  or  having  one  fcminal 
Itaf,  the  difpofition  of  thefe  parts  is  very  different;  only  the 
cuticle  and  cellular  fubllance  are  found  on  the  iurtaee  of 
thefe  vegetables;  there  are  no  concentric  layers  of  either  bark 
or  wood;  the  interior  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  parenchyma, 
in  which  are  contained  the  woody  fibres,  fcattered  at  irregu- 
lar diftances  ;  the  cambium  is  depofited  round  each  fibre,  and 
there  produces  the  tubular  and  cellular  tifTue  ;  the  tubular 
tiffue  forms  firft  the  porous  wood  or  alburnum,  which  con- 
tracls  in  thicknefs,  elongates  and  is  infenfibly  converted 
into  the  perfe£l  wood,  and  in  contrafting  is  detached 
from  the  parenchyma  and  leaves  a  vacancy  which  is  pre- 
fently  filled  up  by  a  new  cambium  ;  each  of  thefe  fibres, 
therefore,  might  with  propriety  be  confidered  as  a  dif- 
tincl  vegetab'e,  inafmuch  as  it  has  the  means  of  an  inde- 
pendent growth.  See  Cambium,  Wood,  Monocotyledon, 
and  Dicotyledon.  It  has  already  been  obfened,  that  fome 
of  the  more  fimply  organized  vegetables,  fuch  as  the  fungi  and 
fuci,  do  not  poffcfs  in  any  of  their  iubilance  either  cortical  or 
woody  fibre3,but  are  altogether  compofedofthecellular  tiffue. 

After  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  different 
parts  entering  into  the  ilrufture  of  the  bark,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  intilt  upon  its  ufes  in  the  vegetable  fyflem;  in  it  re- 
fide  almoft  all  the  powers  and  energies  of  the  plant  ;  wounds 
only  are  healed  by  it  ;  upon  the  exatl  contaft  of  the  libers 
of  two  trees  depends  the  whole  of  the  fuccefs  in  engraft- 
ing; and  in  the  bark  are  prepared  n;it  only  all  the  juices  and 
fecrctions  which  are  required  for  the  fullenance  andincreafe 
of  the  plant,  but  thofe  pecuHar  fubllances  which  are  appli- 
cable to  fo  many  of  the  purpofes  of  common  hfe  and  of  me- 
dicine.    See  Vessels,  Succa  Propria,  and  Secretion. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  Cortex  Peruvianus.  The  high  import- 
ance in  medicine  of  the  peruvian  bark  has  appropriated  to  it 
cxclufively  the  term  of  the  bark.  We  fliall  dcfcribe  it  under 
the  botanical  and  now  officinal  name  of  Cinchona. 

Bark,  in  jigriculture,  a  fubftance  frequently  employed 
by  cultivators  as  a  manure  to  particular  kinds  of  land. 

The  bark  of  trees  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
oak,  becomes  an  ufeful  manure  after  it  has  been  employed 
by  the  tanner  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  One  Joad  of 
oak  bark  laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted  after  having  been  thus 
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ufcd,  it  is  faid,  will  do  more  fervice  to  ftifT  cold  land,  and  it» 
effects  will  la;l  lo-gcr,  than  two  loads  of  the  richclk  dung, 
Mr.  Miller  in  his  Dictionary  obferves,  tliat  it  is  much  better 
for  cold  flrong  land  than  for  light  hot  ground,  it  it  be  ufcd 
alone  as  taken  from  the  tan-yard  ;  bvcaufe  it  is  of  a  warn\ 
r.atnrc,  and  it  will  loofen  and  feparate  the  earth  fo  effeflually, 
that,  by  only  employing  it  two  or  three  times,  a  flrong  foil, 
not  eafy  to  be  wrought,  may  be  rendertd  perfeclly  light 
and  loofe  ;  but  by  mixing  it  with  earth  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  tV.at  which  it  is  intended  to  correft,  and  in  a  proportiou 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid,  it 
will  prove  a  good  manure  for  alniolf  any  fort  of  land. 

And  Mortim.er  has  even  affeited  that  it  v.ill  alter  and  ' 
change  the  very  nature  of  the  foil,  and  turn  it  into  a  rich 
black  mould.  As  it  abounds  with  vegetable  matter  derived 
from  ilie  tree  to  which  it  belonatd,  and  is  flrongly  impreg- 
nated with  animal  materials  by  the  length  of  time  which  it 
has  remained  in  the  tan  vats,  in  contact  with  the  flcins  and 
hides  of  animals,  it  muff  necL-ffarily  prove  beneficial  as  a  ma- 
nure where  judicioufly  applied. 

When  laid  on  grafs-land  it  has  been  recommended  to  be 
fpvead  out  over  it  foon  after  Michaelmas,  that  the  winter 
rains  may  wafli  it  into  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  the  graifes, 
as  when  laid  ci;  in  the  fpring,  it  is  apt  to  burn  the  grafs,  and, 
iniUadof  improvii'git,todo  cop.iiderable  iniv.ryforthat  feafon. 
But  when  employed  on  arable  land  it  fliould  be  applied  and 
fpi  cad  before  the  lall  ploughing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned 
down  lightly  into  the  foil  fo  ns  the  fibres  of  tiiecorn  mayeafily 
reach  it  in  the  fpring  ;  when  it  lies  too  near  the  furface,  it 
has  however  been  fuppoled  to  forward  the  growth  of  the 
crop  at  too<arly  a  period,  and  to  be  nearly  confumed  in  the 
fpring,  when  the  nouriflimentis  chiefly  wanted  for  its  fuppoit. 

Ill  his  work  on  gardening  and  agriculture,  Mr.  Bradley 
favs,  he  advifed  a  gentleman  to  whom  a  coiifiderable  quantity 
of  bark  was  left,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Icafe  of  a  tan 
yard,  to  lay  fome  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  flubborn  four  land  ; 
w'hich  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  produdt  was  admired 
by  all  the  gardeners  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  fuch  foils,  he  thinks  it  fhould  he  mixed  with  a  fandy 
mould  or  earth  ;  and  that  one  third  of  bark  to  two  thirds  of 
fuch  mateiials  will  be  a  fufficient  proportion  for  clays  in  gene- 
ral, laying  on  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart  loads  upon  the 
acre. 

Worlidge  remarks,  that  the  barks  or  rinds  of  other  trees, 
though  not  of  fo  high  a  value  as  that  of  the  oak,  which  is 
the  fort  principally  ufcd  by  tanners,  muft  of  neceflity  enrich 
either  corn  or  pafture  grounds,  if  broken  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  laid  upon  them. 

It  has  been  found  from  experience,  that  by  mixing  cauflic 
lime  witii  tanners  bark,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  the  converfion  of  the 
bark  into  vegetable  mould  may  be  greatlypromoted,  and  that 
the  compofition  when  employed  as  a  top  dreffing  for  either 
turnips  or  grafs  proves  an  excellent  manure,  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  crops  in  a  rapid  manner. 

Bark,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  the  exterior  parts  or 
coverings  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  alfo  fuch 
fubllances  in  their  dead  flate  after  being  feparated  from 
them,  and  employed  for  diflVrent  purpofes. 

The  bark  of  trees,  &c.  is  in  itfelf  of  a  hard  porous  tex- 
ture,  and  adheres  loofely  to  the  liber,  or  inner  bark.  It  is 
flated  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Gardening  and  j 
Agriculture,  that  the  barks  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  fimi-  I 
lar  to  thofe  of  their  roots,  and  may  be  efleemed  a  part  of 
them,  as  tiiey  confifl  of  an  intertexture  of  the  veffels  which 
defc^nd  from  the  plume  of  each  individual  bud  to  the  radi- 
cle of  it,  and  conllitute  its  caudex.    The  bark  of  the  root 
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is  nevertlielcfs,  Vie  fays,  furnifhed  with  lympliatlcs  to  abforb 
water  and  nutritious  juices  from  the  earth,  and  is  covered 
with  a  moiftcned  cuticle,  while  the  bark  of  the  llcm  is  fur- 
niflied  with  lymphatics  to  abforb  moilture  from  the  air,  and 
is  covered  with  a  drier  cuticle  ;  the  latter  rcfembling  the  ex- 
ternal llcin  of  animals  and  the  lymphatics  whic!i  open  upon 
it  ;  and  the  former,  the  mucous  membi-ane  of  the  llomach, 
and  its  ladtals.  ' 

The  interior  barks  of  fome  trees,  like  the  albarnum  or 
roots  defcribed  above,  contain,  he  thinks,  much  mucilagi- 
nous or  nutritious  matter  ;  as  the  bark  of  elm  {ulmus), 
and  of  holly  {ihx),  and  probably  of  all  thofe  trees  or 
fhrubs  which  are  armed  with  thorns  or  prickles,  which  are 
dcCgned  to  prevent  the  depredntions  of  animals  on  them, 
as  the  hawthorn,  goofeberry,  and  gorfe,  crataigus,  rlbcs, 
graffularia,  uhx.  The  internal  barks  of  thtfe  vegetables 
may,  he  thinks,  be  conceived  to  be  their  alburnum  lefs  indu- 
rated, and  might  probably  all  be  ufcd  as  food  for  ourfclves 
or  other  animals  in  years  of  fcarcity,  or  for  the  purpofq  of 
fermentation  ;  as  he  doubts  not  but  the  inner  bark  of  elm- 
trees,  detra£led  in  the  fpring  by  being  boiled  in  water, 
might  be  converted  by  the  addition  of  yeall  into  fmall 
beer,  as  well  as  the  alburnum  of  the  maple  and  birch  [iiccr 
and  betula),  all  wbich  are  now  fuffered  to  be  eaten  by  in- 
fects, when  thofe  trees  are  felled.  For  the  fugar,  which  is 
extrafted  from  the  vernal  fap-juice  of  the  maple  and  birch, 
as  well  as  that  found  in  the  manna  afa  (frax'mus  orniis), 
feems,  he  obferves,  to  refide  during  the  winter  montlis  in 
the  root  or  alburnum,  rather  than  in  the  bark  properly  fo 
called,  and  to  become  liquefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  fpring, 
or  d:(rolved  by  the  moillure  abforbed  from  the  earth  and 
conveyed  to  the  opening  b'.:ds ;  but  rcfides  folely  in  the 
roots  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  :  and  in  the  economy  of 
graffes,  and  he  fuppofes  of  the  fugar-cane,  it  is  depolltcd 
at  the  bottom  of  each  joint,  which  is  properly  at  the  root 
of  the  Item  above  it. 

Of  the  aboTe  plants,  continues  he,  the  bark  of  the  holly 
not  only  yields  a  nutritious  mucilacje,  aiid  thus  fupplics 
much  provender  to  the  deer  and  cattle  in  Needwood  forctl, 
by  the  branches  cut  off  and  Ilrewed  upon  the  ground  in  le- 
vere  feafons  of  froll  and  fnow,  but  contains  a  refinous  ma- 
terial, which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  and  waftiing 
away  the  other  parts  of  it.  This  refinous  material  poffcfTcs 
a  great  adhefiver.efs  to  feathers  and  other  dry  porous  bo- 
di::s,  and  has  hence  obtained  the  name  of  lira- linn;  and 
much  refembles  the  cnrjutchouc  or  elaltic  reiin  brought  from 
South  America,  and  alfo  a  folTil  elaftic  bitumen  fouiid  near 
Matlock  in  DerbylUire,  both  in  its  elallicity  and  inflamma- 
bility. Hollies  may,  he  therefore  fuppofes,  be  worth  cul- 
tivating for  this  material  belldes  the  ufes  of  their  wood  ;  as 
the  doctor  was  informed,  that  thirty  years  ago  a  perfon 
who  purehafod  a  wood  in  Yorkiliire,  fold  to  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant tlie  bird-lime,  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  nume- 
rous hollies,  for  nearly  the  whole  fum  given  for  the  w-ood  ; 
which,  if  It  could  be  hardened,  might  probably,  lie  fays, 
be  fold  for  the  elallic  refin  above  mentioned.  Whether 
this  refembles  the  nutritive  refinous  material  found  in  wheat 
llower,  when  the  mucilage  and  llarch  are  wafiitd  from  it, 
might,  he  thinks,  be  alio  worth  inquiry. 

Other  barks  contain  bitter,  rclinous,  aromatic,  or  acid 
materials,  which  fupply  the  fnops  of  medicine,  as  Peruvian 
bark,  cafcarilla,  cinnamon,  and  were  defigntd  by  nature,  he 
fuppofes,  to  proteft  thofe  vegetables  from  the  depredations 
of  quadrupeds  or  infeits.  Hence,  fays  he,  many  trees,  and 
even  the  wood  of  them,  after  it  is  dried  and  made  into  do- 
inellic  furniture,  is  never  devoured  by  worms,  as  the  ma- 
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hogany,  cedar,  cyprefsj  and  hence  many  plants,  as  the  fox- 
glove {t/i^'Jtalis),  hounds-tongue  {j-ynoghJJfum),  hen-bar.e  (^V- 
cfcynmus),  and  many  trees,  are  not  devoured. by  any  animals, 
as  then- juices  would  be  poifonous  to  them,  or  much  difagree 
with  their  llomachs,  if  their  difgullmg  flavours  to  the  nofe 
or  palate  did  not  prevent  their  eating  them.  The  fame  de- 
fence of  the  vegetable  kingdom  fruni  human  digeftion,  ex- 
cept thofe  which  have,  in  long  proccfs  of  time,  been  feltfted 
and  cultivated,  appears,  he  remarks,  from  the  relation  of  fome 
unfortunate  fliipwrecked  travellers,  who  have  pafled  fome 
hundreds  of  miles  along  uninhabited  countries  almoft  with- 
out finding  an  efculent  vegetable  produdtion. 

Oth.r  barks  contain  reftringent  or  colouring  particles, 
employed  in  the  arts  of  dying  and  tanning,  as  that  of  the 
barberry,  oak,  and  afh  [berberis,  quercus,  frax'mus).  The 
art  of  tanning  confills  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  animal 
mucous  membrane  with  thefe  reiiringent  particles  found  in 
fome  vegetables,  which  are  believed  to  poflefs  a  quality  of 
fhortening  animal  fibres.  Thus,  when  a  long  hair  is  im- 
merfed  fome  time  in  a  folution  of  the  bark  of  oak,  or  of  the 
galls  produced  on  its  leaves  by  the  punctures  of  infcfts,  the 
hair  is  faid  to  be  fhortened.  Whether  this  procefs  be  occa- 
fionedby  tile  chemicalcoagulation  of  the  mucus.of  which  thefe 
fibres  totally  or  in  part  confiil,  or  by  capillary  atti-aflion 
tending  to  dillend  thefe  fibres  in  breadth,  and  thus  to  fnorten 
them,  as  a  twilled  firing  is  fhortened  by  moiiture,  has,  he 
fays,  not  yet  been  well  invcftigated.  By  thus  impregnating 
the  poles  of  animal  lliins  with  vegetable  particles  they  be- 
come lefs  Lable  to  putrefaction,  as  confilting  cf  a  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  much  better  adapted 
to  many  domellic  or  mechanical  purpofes. 

The  art  of  dying  confills  likewife  in  impregnating  the 
pores  of  dry  fubllanccs  with  a  folution  of  the  colouring 
matter  extracted  from  vegetables  Ly  the  capillary  attractiou 
of  thefe  pores  to  the  coloured  folution;  and,  fecondly,  by  a 
chemical  change  of  thole  colouring  particles  after  thev  have 
been  imbibed,  and  the  water  of  the  folution  exhaLd,  by 
again  ttecping  them  in  another  folution,  which  may  chemi- 
cally alfeCt  the  former.  Thus,  fays  he,  as  green  conliRs  of  a 
mixtuie  of  blue  and  yellow,  it  may  be  bell  produced  by  boil- 
ing the  material  defigned  to  be  dyed,  firll  in  a  decoction  of 
one  of  thelc  colours,  as  of  indigo,  and  then  in  that  of  another, 
as  of  the  bark  of  barberry.  And  ?s  a  lolutiou  of  iron  be- 
comes black  when  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  oak-galls,  by 
being  in  part  precipitated ;  it  is  probable  tliat  the  particles 
of  this  combination,  of  a  folution  of  iron  with  rcllringent 
matter,  may  be  larger  than  either  of  thefe  particles  fepa- 
rately ;  and,  therefore,  tiiat  if  a  dry  porous  fubllance  be  ini- 
merltd,  firll  in  a  decoclioii  of  oak-galls,  and,  after  being  fuf- 
fered to  di-y,  is  then  immerfed  in  a  folution  of  iron,  the  black 
tinge  will  penetrate  into  minuter  pores,  and  thus  becom.e 
more  inteale  than  if  the  iiibllauce  had  been  immcrlcd  in  the 
black  dye  already  prepared. 

Other  barks  are,  he  adds,  ufed  for  apparel,  paper,  cordage, 
and  for  many  mechanical  purpofes,  owing  to  the  ftiength  and 
tenacity  of  their  fibres,  or  to  the  finenefs  of  them;  as  hemp 
(eiiriiialis),  flax  (iinuni),  for  the  purpofes  of  fpinning  and 
weaving.  The  bark  or  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  a  flag  of  the 
Nile,  was,  he  fays,  firll  uicd  for  paper;  and  the  bark  of  the 
midberry  tree  is  Hill  made  into  cloth  at  Otaheite,  and  other 
fouthern  iflands. 

The  art  of  feparating  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  plants,  as 
they  confiil  of  the  caudexesof  buds,  or  the  conncdting  veffels 
between  the  plumules  and  the  radicles  of  them,  is,  he 
obfeives,  performed  by  foaking  them  fome  weeks  in  ilag- 
naut  watci",   till  the    mucous  membranes,    which   conneA 
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thcfe  fibres,  are  deftroyed  by  putrcfaftion ;  and  after- 
wards by  drying  them,  and  beating  off  with  hammers  what 
may  Hill  adhere. 

Thefe  fibrous  parts  of  the  barks  of  trees,  as  they  contain 
no  faccharine  matter,  like  the  alburnum,  are,  he  obferves, 
much  lefs  liable  to  decay  than  the  fap-wood,  or  perhaps  than 
any  part  of  the  timber.  Maupertuis,  he  adds,  who  went  to 
Lapland  to  nieafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  lays,  that 
among  the  numerous  trees  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  de- 
ftroyed by  age,  or  blown  down  by  the  winds,  many  birch 
trees  appeared  whole,  owing  to  the  undecayed  ftate  of  their 
bark,  but  crumbled  into  powder  on  being  trod  upon ;  and 
that  the  Swedes  took  the  pradice  from  this  of  covering  their 
houfes  with  this  unpcrilhable  bark,  on  which  they  fometiuies 
lay  foil,  and  thus  poffefo  aerial  gardens. 

To  increafe  the  quantity  of  bark,  it  mu!l,  the  doftor  re- 
marks, be  remembered,  that  the  leaf-buds,  or  viviparous  otl- 
fpring  of  trees,  as  they  form  new  buds,  acquire  new  cau- 
dexes  extending  down  into  the  ground,  and  thus  increafe  the 
bark  of  the  ftem  in  thickncfs;  but  the  flower-buds  acquire 
no  new  caudexes,  but  die  as  foon  as  they  have  ripened  their 
feed,  and  confequently  do  not  increafe  the  thxkiiefs  of  the 
bark.  Whence  one  method  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  the 
bark  is  to  increafe  the  number  or  vigour  of  the  leaf-buds,  in 
contradidlion  to  the  flower-buds,  which  may  be  done  by 
pinching  off  the  flowers  as  foon  as  they  appear;  and  as  the 
bark  becomes  gradually  changed  into  wood,  this  may  be 
one  metlKid,  alfo,  he  thinks,  of  forwarding  the  growth  of 
timber-trees. 

It  is  added,  that  the  method  of  preferving  the  bark  of 
trees  from  mofs  conlifls  in  rubbing  off  that  parafite  vegetable 
in  wet  weather,  by  means  of  a  hardiffi  brufli;  which  is  faid 
to  be  ufed  with  advantage  on  the  apple-trees  in  the  cyder 
countries;  and  may,  at  the  fame  time,  give  motion  to  the 
vegetable  circulation,  or  forward  the  afcent  of  their  juices 
abforbed  by  the  radical  or  cortical  abforbents.  In  dry  wea- 
ther, the  brufli  fliould  be  frequently  dipped  in  water.  Wafh- 
ing  the  barks  of  wall-trees  by  a  water-engine,  may  alfo  faci- 
litate the  protrufion  of  their  buds  in  dry  leafons;  and  might 
poffibly  prevent  the  canker,  if  applied  to  dwarfs  or  efpaher 
apple-trees.  Other  parafite  vegetables  mull  be  occafionally 
deftroyed  where  they  occur;  as  the  lichens,  fungi,  mifletoe, 
with  the  ivies  and  other  climbers,  as  fome  kinds  of  lonicern, 
clematis,  and  fiimjria,  woodbine,  virgins-bower,  and  fumi- 
tory. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  when  a  wound  is  made  in 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  alburnum  to  the 
air,  the  upper  hp  of  the  wound  is  liable  to  grow  faller 
downwards  than  the  lower  one  is  to  grow  upwards,  owing 
to  the  former  being  fnpplied  direftly  with  nutritive  juiees 
fecreted  from  the  vegetable  blood  after  its  ventilation,  and 
confequent  oxygenation  in  the  leaves;  whereas,  the  lower  hp 
only  receives  thofe  juices  laterally  by  the  inofcnlalion  of 
veffels.  Over  thefe  wounds  the  cuticle  is  liable  to  project, 
and  to  fupply  a  convenient  hiding-place  for  infe£ls,  which 
cither  eat  the  new  fibres  of  the  growing  bark,  and  perforate 
the  alburnum;  or  by  their  moiiluie,  their  warmth,  and  their 
excrements,  contribute  to  the  decay  of  tlie  albnraum,  and 
prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound.  Thefe  dead  edges  of  the 
proiecling  bark  or  cuticle  fliould  therefore,  it  is  faid,  be 
aicelv  cut  off,  but  not  io  as  to  wound  the  living  bark. 

It  is  remarked,  that  plan;ers  of  lime  or  of  tar  with  fi:b- 
limate  of  mercury,  have  been  recommended  to  prefei-ve  the 
wounded  parts  from  the  air,  and  from  moillure,  and  from 
infefts;  but  as  all  thefe  materials  are  injurious  to  the  libies 
cf  the  living  bark,  they  fkould  be  ufed  with  caution,  fo  as 
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not  to  touch  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  only  to  cover  the 
alburnum  ;  for  this  purpofe,  white  lead  and  boiled  oil,  mixed  ■ 
into  a  thick  paint,  or  with  the  addition  of  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury, or  of  arfenic,  or  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  may  probably 
anfvver  the  purpofe ;  and  may  be  of  real  utility  on  the  wounds 
of  thofe  trees  whofe  wood  contains  lefs  acrimony,  and  is 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  bored  into  and  eaten  by  a  large 
worm  or  maggot,  .ilmoft  as  thick  as  a  goofe-quill;  which 
the  dodtor  has  fcen  happen  to  a  pear-tree,  fo  as  to  con- 
fume  the  whole  internal  wood,  till  the  tree  was  blown 
down. 

In  refpeft  to  the  caution  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  not 
touching  the  living  edges  of  the  wounded  bark  with  fuch 
materials  as  may  injure  the  tree  by  their  abforption,  he  re- 
members feeing  fevcral  young  elm-trees  which  died  by  their 
hules  having  been  covered,  as  he  was  informed,  by  quick- 
lime, mixed  with  cow-dung,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  horft-s ;  and  he  has  fcen  branches  of  peach  and  nectarine 
t  res  deftroyed  by  fprinkling  them,  when  in  leaf,  with  a 
light  folution  of  arfenic,  and  others  with  fpirit  of  turpentine. 
The  compofilion  recommended  by  ]\Ir.  Foifyth,  in  his 
"  Treatife  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees," 
which  is  conftituted  of  cow- dung,  eftete  lime,  wood-a(hes, 
and  river  fand,  feems  however  to  have  been  made  uie  of  in 
thofe  cafes  with  much  advantage,  and  without  any  incon- 
venience having  been  experienced  in  this  way. 

It  is  further  rtated,  by  the  author  of  Phytologia,  that  a 
more  curious  method  of  cure  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded, 
where  the  bark  of  a  tree  has  recently  been  torn  off,  even  to 
great  extent  ;  and  this  is,  by  binding  the  fame  piece  of  bark 
on  again,  or  another  piece  from  the  fame  tree,  or  from  one 
of  a  finiilar  nature,  nicely  adapting  the  edges  of  the  bark 
to  be  applied  to  the  edges  of  that  which  fuirounds  the 
wound  of  the  tree,  which,  it  is  faid,  will  coalefce,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  veffels  of  the  bark  of  an  ingrafted  fcion, 
unite  with  thofe  of  the  bark  of  the  flock  ingrafted  on  ; 
which  is  ilriftly  analogous  to  the  union  of  inflamed  or 
wounded  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  in  the  cure  of  the  hare- 
lip, or  the  infertion  of  the  living  tooth  from  one  perfon  into 
the  jaw  of  another. 

If  the  bark,  over  the  cankered  parts  of  apple-trees,  adds 
the  doftor,  could  be  thus  renewed  by  paring  the  edges  of 
the  m.ortified  bark  to  the  quick,  and  then  nicely  applying  a 
piece  of  healthy  bark,  from  an  apple-tree  of  inferior  value, 
and  fccuring  it  with  an  elaftic  bandage,  as  a  ftircd  of  flan- 
nel, it  would  be  a  very  valuable  dilcovery.  Another  method, 
where  a  branch  of  a  valuable  tree  is  in  the  progrefs  of  being 
deftroyed  by  canker,  might,  he  obferves,  be  by  inclofing  the 
cankered  part,  and  fome  inches  above  it,  in  a  garden  pot 
of  earth  previoufly  divided,  and  fupported  by  ilakes,  and 
tied  together  round  the  branch  ;  which  might  then  ftrike 
roots  in  the  earth  of  the  garden-pot,  and,  after  fome  months, 
be  cut  off,  and  planted  on  the  ground,  and  miglit  thus  be 
preferved,  and  produce  a  new  tree  ;  which  experiment  (the 
doelor  fays)  he  has  tried  on  two  apple-trees,  and  believes 
it  will  fucceed. 

Bark,  in  its  dead  ftate,  after  having  been  employed 
in  the  vat  of  the  tanner,  is  found  to  be  a  material  of 
great  utility  for  the  purpole  of  conllituting  thofe  hot- 
beds in  ftoves  and  pits  conftruAed  for  them,  that  are 
uRudly  denominated  bark-heds,  and  which  from  their 
being  much  more  regular  and  durable  in  the  temperature 
of  their  heat,  than  thoie  formed  from  dung,  become  a  great 
deal  more  convenient  and  ufeful  for  different  pnrpofes  of  the 
gardener ;  and  are  of  courfe  employed  witii  much  advan- 
tage in  the  growth  and  culture  of  various  tender  and  curious 
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exotics  tliat  require  the  aid  of  an  nnirorm  dc»rce  of  arti- 
ficial  heat  in    this    dimate.     See  Bark-Bed,   and    Bark- 

P.T. 

B.4,RKS  of  Trees,  {Chemieal  Analyjts  of).  Since  the  time 
that  chemifts  have  intrudnccd  a  coiifideiable  degree  of 
miniitenefs  and  comparative  accuracy  in  the  analylis  of  vege- 
table matter,  many  of  the  pencnil  claffiiications  of  medical 
chcmillry  have  been  found  inconvenient  and  liable  to  error. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  vegetable  fubllances  de- 
figned  for  chen:ical  examination,  are  claded  anatomicuUy,  or 
according  to  the  ufes  which  they  fulfil  in  the  economy  of 
the  plant,  rather  than  the  properties  which  liiey  exhibit 
under  the  hands  of  the  chemift.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  of  the 
harlis  of  trees,  fcacely  any  common  chemieal  charaftcr  can 
be  affigned  to  them,  as  their  compofition  varies  in  almoft. 
every  order  of  plants,  and  as  they  partake  largely  of  tlie 
qualities  of  the  common  juice  which  circulates  in  the  vege- 
table. If  there  is  any  principle  common  to  al!  barks,  it  is 
(befides  water,  an  invariable  ingredient  in  vegetable  matter), 
the  ligneous  fibre  or  infoluLle  v.oody  part,  but  even  in  this 
refpeft  fume  very  important  differences  occur  in  the  leveral 
fpecies  which  cannot  be  negk£tcd  by  the  chenmt.  'J'he 
fnbilances  which  render  many  barks  peculiarly  intcreiling 
in  the  arts  and  in  medicine  are,  Tannin,  or  the  principle 
which  caufes  feveral  of  them  to  be  employed  in  the  art  of 
tanning  ;  Extract,  a  fubilance  varying  conllderably  in  pro- 
perties, and  much  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and  the  Gallic  Acid, 
the  balls  of  many  of  the  black  dyes  and  pigments  when  in 
conjunftion  with  iron.  Thefe  principles,  however,  are  not 
pecuhar  to  barks,  but  they  are  all  foun  I  in  other  parts  of 
vegetables.  We  have  an  example  of  an  excellent  analyfis  of 
the  bark  of  the  Cinchona,  by  M.  Fourcroy,  to  which  arti- 
cle we  Ihall  refer  the  reader  who  may  wifli  to  have  a  good 
fpecimen  of  the  chemical  analyfis  of  vegetables. 

Barks,  general  obfrvatloiu  relating  lo.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Buifon,  it  appears,  that  trees  ilripped  of  their  ^ 
bark  through  the  whole  length  of  their  ftems,  die  in  about 
three  or  four  years.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  trees  dripped 
in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  fuiTered  to  die,  afford  timber 
heavier,  more  uniform.ly  denfe,  ftronger,  and  fitter  for  fer\ice, 
than  if  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  in  its  heahliy  ilnte.  Some 
thing  of  a  like  nature  has  been  obferved  by  Vilruvius  and 
Evelyn.     Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1738. 

As  animals  are  furniflied  with  a  panniculus  adipofus, 
ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  invells  and  covers  all  the 
flelhy  parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external  colds,  plants 
are  enconipafFcd  with  a  bark  replete  with  fatty  juices,  by 
means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and,  in  winter-time, 
the  fpiciilas  of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the 
juices  in  the  velfels  :  whence  it  is,  that  forae  fort  of  trees 
remain  ever  green  the  year  round ;  becaufe  their  barks 
contain  more  oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun, 
&c.     Ray's  Wifd.  of  Go<l,  &c.  parti,  p.  103. 

The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difcaics,  and  is  infefted  with 
infedls  pecuhar  to  it.  Wounds  of  the  bark  often  prove  mor- 
tal.    See  Canker. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the 
feveral  arts  :  fome  in  medicine,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jefuit's 
bark,  macer,  chacarilla,  &c.  others  in  dying,  as  the  baik  of 
the  alder,  ;  others  in  fpicei-y,  as  cinnamon,  caffia  lignea, 
&c.  the  bark  of  oak  in  tanning  ;  others  on  other  occafions, 
as  that  of  cork  ;  that  of  a  kind  of  birch  is  ufed  by  the  In- 
dians for  canoes  capable  of  holding  twenty-four  perfons. 

Of  the  bark  of  willows  and  linden  trees  is  ordinarily  made 
a  kind  of  ropes.  The  Siamtle  make  their  cordage  of  the 
ba:k  of  the  cocoa  tree,  wkich  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  moft 
of  the   Afiatic  and  African  nations.     Iii  ixalicy,  fla.s    and 
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Ivemp,  with  all  their  toughnefs,  are  only  the  fap-venTcls,  or 
hgiKous  fibres  of  the  bafk  of  thofe  plants. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  barks,  ffpecially  thofe 
of  the  afh,  and  tilia  or  lime-tree  ;  not  on  the  exterior  or 
outer  bark,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer,  called  philyia  ;  which 
are  of  fodurable  a  texture,  that  there  are  manufcripts  on  it, 
ftill  extant,  a  thoufand  years  old. 

In  the  Eall  Indies  thty  manufafture  the  harks  of  a  cer- 
tain tre&  into  a  kind  of  fluff  or  cloth.  It  is  fpun  and  droffcd 
much  after  the  manner  of  hemp.  The  long  filaments  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  upon  beating  and  fteeping  it  in  water,  com- 
pofe  a  thread,  of  a  middle  kind  between  filk  aid  common 
thread  :  neither  fo  foft  nor  briglit  as  filk,  nor  fo  hard  or 
flat  as  hemp.  See  Neuman's  Works,  p.  428.  note.  Some 
ot  t'.iefc  fluffs  are  pure  bark,  and  are  calltd  pinaffcs,  biam- 
bonnes,  fee.  In  others  tliey  mix  lilk  with  the  bark,  and 
call  them  ginghams  and  nillas :  the  four.tahingees  too  arc 
part  filk,  part  bark,  and  are  only  diiliiiguifhed  by  being 
ftnped.  Tlie  Japanefc  make  their  paper  of  a  fpeces  of 
mulberry  tree.  (See  MoRus.)  In  the  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
the  natives  make  their  cloth,  which  i*  of  three  different  forts, 
from  three  different  kinds  of  bark ;  that  of  the  mulben  y  tree, 
that  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  that  of  the  cocoa  tree.  That 
made  of  the  mulberry  isthefinell  and  whiteii,  and  worn  chiefly 
by  the  principal  people.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  the  trees  arc  of  a  proper  fize,  they  are 
drawn  up  and  tlripped  of  their  bra.icb.es  ;  after  which,  the 
roots  and  tops  arc  cut  off;  tiie  bark  of  thefe  rods  being 
then  flit  up  longitudinally  is  eafily  drawn  off;  and  when  a 
proper  quantity  has  been  procured,  it  is  dcpofitcd  in  fome 
running  water  to  foak,  and  kept  dov/u  by  heavy  ftonts ; 
when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  foaked,  the  women 
go  down  to  the  brook,  and,  ftripping  themfelves,  fit 
down  in  the  water  to  feparate  tlie  inner  bark  from  the 
green  part  on  the  out  fide  ;  for  this  purpofe,  they  place 
tiie  under  fide  upon  a  flat  fmootli  board,  and  with  a  kind 
of  fhell  fcrape  it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  continually  in 
the  water,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
inner  coat.  Bting  thus  prepared  in  tlie  afternoon,  they  are 
fpread  out  upon  ph.ntain  leaves  in  the  evening,  and  placed 
in  lengths  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  yards,  one  by  tlic  fide 
of  another,  till  they  are  about  a  foot  abroad,  and  two  or 
three  layers  are  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  other  ;  care  is  taken 
that  the  cloth  fliall  be  in  all  parts  of  an  equal  thickncfs,  fo 
that  if  the  bark  happens  to  be  thinner  in  a  particular  part 
of  one  layer  than  the  rell,  a  piece  that  is  fomewhat  thicker 
is  fclefted  to  be  laid  over  in  the  next.  In  this  ftate  it  re- 
mains till  the  morning,  when  a  great  pait  of  the  water 
which  it  contained,  when  it  was  laid  out,  is  either  drained  off 
or  evaporated,  and  the  feveral  fibres  adhere  togetlier,  fo 
that  the  whole  may  be  railed  from  the  ground  in  one  piece. 
It  is  then  taken  away  and  laid  upon  the  Imooth  fide  of  a  long 
piece  of  wood,  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  beaten  by  the 
women.  The  inftrument  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  fqnare 
wooden  club,  having  each  of  its  four  fides  or  faces  marked, 
lengthw'iie,  with  fmall  grooves  or  furrows  of  different  degrees 
of  finenefs  ;  thofe  on  one  fide  being  of  a  width  and  depth 
fufSeicnl  to  receive  a  fmall  packthread,  and  the  others  fiuei; 
in  a  rcgiUar  gradation,  fo  that  the  lail  arc  not  more  than 
equal  to  fewing  filk.  They  beat  it  firft  with  the  coarfefl 
fide  of  this  mallet,  keeping  time  like  our  fmilhs ;  it  fpreads 
faft  under  the  llrokcs,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  breadth,  and 
the  grooves  in  the  mallet  maik  it  with  the  appenaice  of 
threads  ;  it  is  fuccelfively  beaten  with  the  other  fides,  and 
lall  of  all  with  the  fincft,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Of  this 
cloth  there  are  feveral  forts,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs, 
ill  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lei's  beaten  ;  and  the  other  cloth 
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alfo  differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten,  snd  the  feveral 
cloths  differ  alio  from  one  another  in  confequence  of  the 
different  materials  of  wliich  they  are  made.  The  bark  of 
the  bread-fruit  is  not  taken  till  the  trees  are  confidera- 
bly  longer  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  mulberry  ;  the 
procefs  afterwards  is  the  iVme.  Of  the  bark  of  a  tree 
which  they  call  "  potroii,"  the  "  hibifcus  tiliacens"  of 
Linnaeus,  they  mamifadtute  excellent  matting ;  both  a 
coarfe  fort  on  which  they  fleep,  and  a  finer  which  they 
wear  in  wet  weather.  Of  the  fame  bark  they  alfo  make 
ropes  and  lines,  from  the  thicknefi  of  an  inch  to  the  fize  of 
a  fmal!  packthread. 

Bark  ImVtan,  Thiins  cortex,  a  medical  bark,  brought 
from  the  Eatt,  rolled  up  like  cinnamon,  of  a  rulty  colour, 
a  warm  aromatic,  bitter  tafte,  and  pleafant  fmell ;  fometimes 
ufed  in  fumigation  a-jainft  fits  of  the  mother. 

Bakk-3'Ms.     See  Mill. 

Bark,  Grafting  in.     See  Engrafting. 

Bark,  in  N^avigat'ion,  denotes  a  little  veffel  for  the  fta, 
ufually  with  pointed  ortriangular  fails,  in  number  tu-o,  orthrec 
at  the  moll.  The  term  ia  ufually  appropriated  by  fcamen 
to  thofe  fmall  ihips  which  carry  three  mails  without  a 
mizen  top-fail.  Our  northern  mariners  in  the  coal-trade, 
apply  the  term  to  a  broad-fterned  fliip,  which  carries  no 
ornamental  figure  on  the  ilcrn  or  prow.  Bark  is  alfo 
a  Mediterranean  veffel,  with  three  mafls  and  no  bow- 
fprit ;  the  foremoft  rakes  much  forward  and  carries  a  lat- 
teen  fail ;  the  main-mail  is  a  pole-mail,  and  carries  three 
fquare  fails,  like  the  polacre  ;  the  mizen-maft  is  fmall 
and  carries  a  m.izen  snd  a  top-fail.  Fifliing-baiks  are 
fmall  veffels  with  one  mall,  ufed  for  fifhing,  &c.  by  the 
Spaniards  :  on  the  mail  they  carry  a  fquare  main-fail,  with 
a  jib  upon  the  bowfprit.  Japanefe  barks  are  veffels  ilmilar 
to  junks,  80  or  90  feet  long  on  one  deck,  which  have  only 
one  mall,  that  carries  a  fquare-fail,  and  forward  one  or  two 
jibs  made  of  cotton.  They  only  ufe  fails,  when  the  wind  is 
large.  Barks  of  Cracaloa  and  (traits  of  Sunda  are  veffels  with 
flufh-decks,  high  flieei-,  and  lliarp  forward.  They  have  one 
iBail,  and  the  fail  is  fimilar  to  the  Caracores,  being  long  and 
narrow.  Thtfe  veffels  are  kept  from  upfctting  by  a  fort  of 
beams  croffmg  the  veffel  and  bending  dovs'nwards  at  the 
ends,  which  fallen  to  a  long  round  or  flat  piece  of  tim- 
ber. Bombay-barks  are  called  Din  GAS.  See  Plates  of 
Ships. 

The  word  Bark  is  derived  by  feme  from  the  Latin  bnrca  ; 
by  Founiier,  from  Barce,  a  city  in  Africa  ;  and  by  Tolena- 
tus,  from  Barcelona. 

Some  authors  ufe  the  word  bark  for  any  veffel  that  has 
BO  malls. 

Bark,  Armed,  a  kind  of  fire-fliip  filled  with  foldiers, 
tifed  both  for  making  fallies,  and  to  attack  galleries,  and 
bar  the  paffage  over  them. 

Bark,  Long,  is  a  fmall  veffel  without  deck,  longer  and 
lower  than  the  common  barks,  being  fliarp  before,  and 
commonly  going  both  with  fails  and  oars.  It  is  built  after 
the  manner  of  a  floop,  and  in  many  places  is  called  a  iloubk 
Jloap. 

Barks,  Water,  are  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for  the 
carriage  of  frelh-water  to  places  where  it  is  wanting,  as  well 
as  for  the  fetching  fea-water  to  make  fait  of.  They  have 
a  deck,  and  are  filled  with  water  up  to  the  deck. 

Bark-^i"^,  in  Gardening,  t!>at  fort  of  hot-bed  which  is 
either  wholly  or  principally  conilituted  of  tanner's  bark. 
This  fort  of  bed,  from  its  preferving  the  mofl  uniform  and 
regular  degrees  of  heat,  is  found  by  much  the  moll  ufeful 
in  the  propagation  and  culture  of  all  kinds  of  tender  exotic 
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plants  that  arc  brought  from  warm  climates,  .md  which 
ftand  in  netd  of  the  continued  affillance  of  artificial  heat  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Beds  of  this  nature,  with  a  little 
trouble  in  the  management  of  them,  are  found  fometimes  to 
fupport  a  pretty  uniform  and  regular  temperature  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time. 

Thefe  are  the  kind  of  hot-beds  that  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  hot-houfes,  being  formed  in  pits  or  cavities  con- 
flruded.  for  the  purpofe  in  them,  frequently  the  whole 
length  of  the  houfes,  fix  or  fcven  feet  in  width,  and  three 
in  depth,  being  inclofcd  by  means  of  brick  work.  See 
Bark-Pit. 

In  thefe  beds,  the  pots  of  fuch  tender  exotics  as  have 
been  mentioned,  are  plunged  and  fupported  ;  and  they  at 
the  fame  time  afford  affillance  in  fnpplying  fuch  houfts  or 
ftoves  with  thofe  degrees  of  heat  that  may  be  proper  for 
the  growth  and  fupport  of  various  other  plants  that  do 
not  require  to  be  plunged  into  the  beds,  the  heat  of  the 
furounding  air,  produced  in  this  way,  being  fufHcient  for 
their  growth  and  preftrvation.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of 
bark-heat,  and  that  of  fire  during  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafon,  the  gardener  is  enabled  to  imitate,  within 
the  hot-houfe,  the  temperature  of  diftant  climates,  and  not 
only  ta  cultivate  and  bring  to  perfeftion  the  Bromel'ia 
Ananas,  or  pine-apple,  but  alfo  various  other  tender  plants 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  both  of  the  herbaeeon* 
and  woody  kinds,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  theic  moll  healthy 
and  beautiful  dates  in  this  country. 

Bark  hot-beds  are  likewife  occafionally  foiTned  in  pits 
conilruCted  for  them,  in  the  open  ground,  feparately  and  de- 
tached from  the  hot-houfe.  Thefe  are  walled  round  with 
bricks  chiefly  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  havi.ig  a 
frame  or  coping  of  wood  upon  the  top  on  which  glafs  light* 
are  fixed  fo  as  to  (lide  with  faciUty.     See  Bark-Pit. 

In  thefe  pits  the  bark-beds  are  made  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  or  more,  in  order  to  afford  an  uniform  and  lalling 
heat,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  andpropagating  different  forts 
of  tender  plants  from  feeds,  fuckers,  layers,  cutimgs,  &c. 
both  of  the  ftove  and  green-houfe  kinds,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
thi  natural  ground.  Such  beds  are  of  courfe  of  great 
utility  where  ti.ere  are  large  colleiftions  of  tender  exotic 
plants,  and  as  nurferj'-pits  for  young  pine-apple  plants  to 
fupply  the  ftove  or  pinery  annually.     See  Stove. 

Beds  formed  of  bark  are  alfo  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
raifing  various  forts  of  early  produclions  of  other  kinds, 
as  early  llrawberries,  melons,  peas,  French  beans,  &c. 
which  by  the  regular  and  moderate  heat  which  they  afford 
arc  mollly  brought  forward  in  the  greatell  perfeftion. 
They  are  likewife  made  ufe  of  in  forcing  different  forts 
of  curious  flowers,  both  of  the  bnlbofe,  tuberofe,  and 
and  fibrous  rooted  kinds,  into  early  bloom  ;  as  hvacinths, 
dwarf  tulips,  narciffus,  jonquils,  anemones,  ranunculufes, 
pinks,  &c.  alfo  many  flowering  plants  of  the  fmaU  fhrubby 
kind,  as  rofes,  hypericums,  &c. 

Bark-beds  are  alfo  employed  with  great  advantage  in 
forcing  fram.es  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  eariy  fruit  of 
the  apricot,  peach  and  grape  kinds.  See  Forcing'Frames, 
and  Hot-Walls. 

Hot-beds  conilituted  of  bark  from  the  (low  and  regular 
manner  in  which  the  heat  is  in  common  evolved,  are  not  fo 
hable,  as  thofe  of  dung,  to  injure  the  plants  by  their  fleam  ; 
they  are  tiierefore  to  be  preferred  for  all  the  more  important 
purpofes  of  forcing  where  the  material  can  be  obtained. 

The  heat  of  them  may  be  perpetuated  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  by  having  recourfe  occafionally  to  the  praclice  of 
forkmg  or  turning  them  over,  adding  in  fuch  operations 
about  a  third  part  of  new  tan  or  bark.  The  beds  are  how- 
ever 
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rr er  to  be  wholly,  or  in  a  great  part.Venovated  every  autumn        The  new  bark  or  tan  that  is  to  be  added  rtiould  confta-itlr 

°'ir'"^'        ,.^  .    ^         ^         f,     .         .      r     cc  ''^ '!"'°^-''"  "P  '"to  heaps  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  it  ii 

There  are  different  forts  or  fizes  of  bark  made  ufe  of  for  ernployed,  in  ord^r  tliat  it  may  drain  and  f.veeten ;  as  when 

the  conitn.6iion  ot  thele  beds,  as  coarfe,  middling,  and  fmall  ■    ^     '"  ^  ■ 

The  firil  kind  is  the  longell  in  taking  on  heat,  an 


id  fmall.     ufed  whii.-  wa  from  the  tanpit,  it  is  apt  not  only  to  cak 
d  lo  apt     111  the  beds,  but  fomctimes  to  heat  violently. 


to  heat  violently  at  the  begmnnig,  but  is  of  the  longed  dur-  It  is  necclTary,  as  foon  as  th^  beds  have  been  rrade,  to 
Btion.  The  fecond  fort  heats  k.oner,  is  more  regular,  and  thrud  (licks  into  the  bark  in  different  parts,  in  order  that 
pretty  durable  in  us  efTeas  But  the  laft  kind  heats  the  they  raay  be  draivn  up  occafionaiiy  to  afcertain  the  heat  of 
<juicke!t,  yet  it  is  the  weakelt,  ana  loonelt  becomes  earthy,     them. 

confcquenth' the  lead  proper  for  the  purpofe.  Where  there  The  beds,  in  the  fird  method  of  making  them,  «-ill  in 
lsacho.ceofthematcnal,themida!efort,  oramixtureofit  general  be  of  a  proper  temperature  for  the  reception  of 
and  t,ie  co^rfe,  diould  coodantly  be  preferred,  admitting  as  plants  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as  the  examination 
littre  of  the  fmall  as  poffible  ,  and  care  (liould  be  taken  that  of  the  Hicks  will  flicw.  If  they  be  intended  for  pines  or 
it  be  perfeaiy  frcfh  from  the  vat  of  the  t?nner.  When  the  other  plants  that  require  pots,  they  mud  be  phin?ed  immc- 
bark  !S  wet  after  being  brought  home,  it  is  a  good  praftice  diately  into  tht  bark,  no  earth  being  nL-cefTary  af  in  other 
to  throw  It  lip  into  heaps  or  ridges  for  a  few  days,  in  order  forts  of  hot-beds ;  and  in  performing  this  bufinefs,  it  is  of 
that  It  may  be  drained  and  rendered  more  dry,  as  without  utility  to  have  a  board  placed  acrofs  the  beds  or  p-ts  to 
fuch  precaution  the  proccfs  of  fermentation  may  be  too  dand  or  kneel  upon,  and  thereby  prevent  the  bark  from 
much  retarded.  ,  .      ,     ,      ^    ,  .  „  ,  being  trodden   too  clofe.     The  pots  containing  the  plant. 

The  penods  of  making  beds  of  this  nature  mud  be  regu-  muft  be  placed  to  fuitable  depths,  accordin^r  to  the  difTirence* 
lated  by  circumdances;  but  where  they  are  intended  for  in  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  beds,  in  order  to  be  ultimately 
pine-apple  plants,  they  fliould  be  prepared  about  the  latter  let  down  to  their  rims.  Wiien  the  heat  of  the  beds  is 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oaober,  in  order  that  fliown  by  the  tr\-ing  dicks  to  be  on  the  decline,  it  will  be 
they  may  afford  a  good  heat  during  tlie  winter  feafon  :  but  proper  to  redore  it  by  diixing  up  or  turning  ove'r  the  bark, 
■when  the  raifing  of  plants  from  feeds,  cuttings,  &c.  or  the  which,  when  of  the  large  or  middle  fort,  will  fcldom  re- 
forcing  of  culinar)-  vegetables,  and  fruits  or  flowers,  are  the     quire  any  increafe  of  new  tan. 

principal  objefts,  the  fpring  may  be  the  mod  fuitable  time,  In  accomplidiing  this  bufinefs,  it  may  be  performed 
as  in  January  or  March.  For  particular  ufes  they  may,  either  in  the  manner  direfted  above,  or,  after  removing  the 
however,  be  made  at  any  period.  pots,  by  beginning  at  one  of  the  ends,   and  forking  up  the 

In  forming  the  beds,  the  tan  or  bark,  prepared  as  above,  whole  of  the  bark  to  the  bottom,  afterwards  breaking  the 
is  thrown  into  the  pits  that  are  condruAed  for  it;  and  where  lumps  and  turning  aU  the  bark  over,  the  pots  with  the  plants 
there  is  old,  the  new  bark  well  mixed  and  blended  with  it,  by  being  direftly  redored.  The  fame  operation  is  to  be  re- 
means  of  the  tan-fork,  quite  to  the  bottom  ;  then  it  is  the  peated  as  often  as  the  decline  of  heat  may  render  it  ncc;(i'arv, 
praftice  to  begin  at  one  end  and  carry  them  on  to  the  full  and  fuch  additions  of  fredi  bark  be  made  as  may  be  required, 
breadth  anddcpth,  without  treading  upon  them,  as  that  would  but  in  common,  not  more  than  two  or  three  turnings  are 
render  the  bark  too  folid  for  the  procefs  of  fermentation.  It  is  requifite.  The  additions  of  frcfh  tan  diould  modly  be 
Tiecedary  to  raife  the  furfacesof  thebedsabout  threcor  four  in-  made  about  the  beginning  of  March  or  April,  the  crumbly 
ches  higher  than  the  tops  or  copings  of  the  beds  or  pits,  in  or-  earthy  parts  of  the  old  bark  being  cleared  away, 
der  to  allow  for  the  fettling  that  may  take  place.  In  the  niak-  The  making  of  new  beds  is  modly  performed  as  has  been 
ing  of  this  fort  of  hot-beds  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  pine-  feen  above  in  the  autumn,  about  September  or  Octob->r,  at 
apples,  the  author  of  the  "  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,'  in  afcer  they  have  remained  ten  or  twelve  months,  the  bark  is 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  too  much  bottom  heat,  never  much  exhaufled  both  in  heat  and  fubdance,  and  becomes 
admits  of  the  tan  being  fifted,  or  of  more  than  one  eighth  earthy.  This  earthy  pnrt  is  to  be  now  feparated  bv  means  of 
part  of  new  tan  being  added,  which  is  introduced  by  flcim-  the  fcreen,  and  new  bark  added,  the  whole  beino-  well  bler.ded 
ming  off  a  portion  of  the  old  tan  from  the  furface ;  by  this  together  with  the  fork.  When  the  whole  of  the  old  taa 
means  the  new  tan  is  not  fuffered  to  come  within  a  foot  of  appears  earthy,  it  is  the  bed  method  to  clear  the  pit  out  en- 
the  furface  of  the  bed,  and  of  courfe  the  pots  are  entirely  tirely,  and  make  the  bed  up  altogether  of  new  bark.  See 
plunged  in  the  old  tan.      It  is  his  general  practice  to  depolit     Hot-House. 

half  of  the  quantity  of  new  tan  that  may  be  added,  in  the  Bark-^siW,  a  difeafe  wliich  has  been  fuppoftd  common 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  blend  the  other  half  equally  with  to  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  cured  by 
theold,  till  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  bed.  And  in  trench-  making  a  flit  or  opening  through  the  bark,  in  a  longitudinal 
ing  over  the  beds,  it  is  his  cudom  to  throw  the  fides  to  the  diredion,  from  the  top  of  the  tree  or  bough  to  the  bottom, 
middle,  and  the  middle  to  the  fides,  in  order  that  the  old  tan  about  February  or  March;  and  if  the  gaping  be  prettv  con- 
may  be  incorporated  in  an  equal  manner  with  the  new.  fiderable,  to  till  it  up  with  cow-dung,  or  fome  other  ilmilar 
It  is  contended,  that  in  this  manner  of  preparing  the  beds,  compofiiion.  This  is  probably  not  fo  frequently  a  difeafe  as 
they  will  be  "  of  a  mild  and  equal  temperature  from  the  has  been  believed  by  gardeners,  as  the  imperfect  growth  of 
fird,  and  continue  much  in  the  fame  date  for  three  or  four     trees  often  caufes  fuch  appearances. 

months;"  and  that  after  the  f.rd  filling,  they  will  be  at-         BARK-^a//;/)f,  is  when  trees  are  galled   by  thorns  or  by 
tended  with  but  httle  expence  for  new  tan.    It  is  obvious  that     being  bound  to  dakes,  &c.     It  is  cured  by  clay  laid  on  the 
the  filling  the  pits  of  new  pineries,  in  the  above  intention,     gallef^  place,  and  bound  on  with  hay  ropes. 
Ihould  cither  be  performed  fome  time  before  the  plants  are  Bark-/*;'/,  a  pit  orcavity  of  a  long,  fqaare,  or  otherform,  a 

to  be  introduced,  or  the  tan  be  well  fv/eated  down  and  re-  yardormovc  in  depth, appertainiugtoahot-houfe  or  dove,  ice. 
duced  by  frequent  turning  over  in  an  open  fhed  or  other  and  being  formed  internally,  or  detached  externally,  in  which 
convenient  place  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  even  advifed  not  to  make  tan  or  bark  hot-beds,  commonly  called  bark-beds, 
to  plunge  the  pots  more  than  half  their  depths  into  the  The  dimenfions  are  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  in  width,  or  more, 
beds  for  thefirft  two  or  three  months  after  they  hare  been  having  length  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  hot-houfe,  &c. 
filled.  and  whea  in  detached  pits,  fuch  as  may  be  required.     Ig 
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both  methods  they  arc  formed  by  a  low  furrounding  bvick 
wall,  about  a  yard  in  height  in  the  internal  pits,  and  in  the 
external  ones  three  or  four  feet  in  front,  by  four  or  five  in 
the  back  wall.  Thefe  different  forts  of  pits  are  indifpen- 
fably  ntceffavy,  where  bark-beds  arc  intended,  to  make  the 
beds  in,  as  the  Ihort  loofe  nature  of  the  tan  will  not  admit  of 
being  formed  inco  compaft  regular  beds,  without  the  aid  of 
fueli  kinds  of  inclolcd  pits  to  confine  it  clofe  together  within 
the  limits  that  are  requifite  in  the  formation  of  the  beds. 

For  various  purpoi'es,  bark-pits  are  necefTary  in  all  hot- 
houfes  or  ftoves,  and  occafionally  in  forcing  lioufes,  &c.  . 
And  detached  bark-pits,  diflinft  from  the  liot-houle,  are 
likewife  very  ufeful  in  all  exteiiiive  gardens  on  many  occa- 
fions,  being  of  great  fervice  in  the  culture  of  many  forts  of 
tender  exotics,  and  in  raiiuig  various  kinds  under  different 
methods  of  propagation;  as  well  as  for  railing  and  nurfing 
thofe  of  fimilar  kinds  in  their  y-oung  and  tender  growth  ; 
alfo  occafionally  for  forcing  and  railing  early  prodaclions 
of  feveral  forts  of  hardy  plants  in  the  greateft  pcrfettion. 

The  bark-pit  of  a  hot-houfe,  &c.  is  an  eflcntially  neceffary 
interior  compartment,  and  which,  as  before  obferved,  is  the 
internal  cavity  wlicivin  the  tan  or  bark  hot  bed  is  made,  ex- 
tending lengthways,  and  occupying  almoll  the  whole  bottom 
fpace  of  the  houfe,  except  about  two  feet  on  each  fide  and 
ends,  which  is  referred  for  an  alley  or  walk  round,  between 
the  outward  wall  and  that  of  the  pit,  which  fho\ild  be  but 
very  little  funk  below  the  general  fuvface  of  the  floor  of  the 
furrounding  walk,  and  formed  by  a  thin  wall  of  brick-work, 
generally  raifed,  the  greater  part,  three  feet  high  above  the 
furface,  the  bottom  being  paved  with  brick  or  ftone,  &c. 
and  in  which  tl'.e  bark-bed  being  made  to  the  whole  width, 
length  and  depth,  feives  both  to  plunge  the  pots  of  the  more 
tender  exotics  in,  fuch  as  t!ie  pine-apple,  &c.  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  kindly  moill  heat  thereof  immediately  al;out 
their  roots;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  diffule  a  peculiar  be- 
neficial warm  vapour  for  heating  the  internal  air,  affiittd  by 
fire-heat  in  the  flues  in  winter  ;  but  fufHcient  alone  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn;  producing,  from  f.lay  till  Oclober,  an 
effectual  temperature  of  internal  heat,  for  the  prefervation 
and  growth  of  various  tender  exotic  plants  of  the  ilove  kind, 
natives  of  difi'erent  parts  of  the  hot  regions  of  South  Ame- 
rica, Alia,  and  Africa.  See  Bark-Bed,  Hot-House, 
and  Stove. 

Hot-houfes,  or  ftoves  of  the  common  viidth,  have  in 
general  only  one  pit,  extending  lengthways  of  them  as  de- 
fcribed  above;  but  if  they  arc  of  confiderable  extent  in 
length,  the  pit  is  fometimcs  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  in- 
tervening pafTage,  to  render  it  more  convenient  in  perform- 
ing the  neceffary  culture  of  the  plants. 

Some  hot-houfes,  however,  of  vcrv  great  width,  have  two 
internal  bark-pits  ranging  parallel  lengthways  with  an  alley 
or  paffage  extending  between  them,  which  renders  them  more 
commodious  in  giving  the  requifite  culture  to  the  plants 
that  are  plunged  in  the  beds,  than  if  the  whole  was  in  one 
extremely  wide  pit,  in  which  it  v.^ould  often  be  verv  incon- 
yeiiient  to  come  at  the  plants  placed  towards  the  middle  of 
them ;  fo  that  two  parallel  pits,  four  or  five  feet  wide 
each,  become  more  ehgible  than  one  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  by  having  an  intervening  palTage,  give  a  larj;cr  fcope 
.nnd  afford  a  better  current  of  air,  for  the  growth  <j'^  the 
plants  in  the  beds,  as  well  as  admit  of  vicwino-  them  to 
greater  advantage  and  ctfeift. 

Detached  or  external  bark-pits  are  exterior  ereftions,  fe- 
parate  and  diftinct  from  the  hot-houfe  or  Hove,  but  in  fome 
manner  connected  with,  or  appertaining  to  them,  being,  on 
many  cccalions,  employed  for  fimilar  ufes,  as  well  as  for 
various  other  puryofes,  where  occafional   artificial  heat    is 
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wanted.  They  arc,  as  has  been  obferved,  fo>ir,  five,  or  fix 
feet  wide,  having  fuch  length  as  may  be  required;  formed 
by  a  furrounding  wall  of  brick-work,  thtee  or  four  feet  high 
in  the  front,  byfuur,  five,  or  fix  behind,  where  fometimes 
flues  for  winter  fire-heat  are  erected  in  the  upper  part  ;  the 
whole  being  covered  at  top  with  moveable  glals  frames, 
floping  fouthward  to  the  full  fun,  and  in  which,  a  bark-bed 
being  made  to  the  whole  width,  length,  and  depth,  becomes 
an  ufeful  appendage  to  the  ftove ;  afiilling  in  the  culture  of 
various  tender  exotics  of  that  repofitory,  cfpecially  in  tlie 
way  of  a  nnrfcry-pit,  for  railing  and  prelerving  them  to 
fome  advanced  ilate  of  growth;  aifo  occafionally  in  the  pro- 
pagation and  protedion  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  green- 
houfe  plants,  or  any  particular,  curious,  or  tender  exotic 
plant,  of  the  full  ground,  as  being  always  ready,  and  prepared 
with  a  continuing  growing  heat,  wherein  to  plunge  the  pots, 
where  artificial  heat  is  required,  or  eflentiaily  neceffary  iu 
raifing  fuch  tender  plants  more  eii'eclually  and  cxpeditioafly. 

Thefe  kinds  of  bark-pits  alfo  prore  exceedingly  uftful  in 
raifing  many  forts  of  tender  exotics  from  feed,  tuckers,  cut- 
tings, flips,  &c.  and  in  retaining  and  forwarding  them  in 
their  growth  for  fome  time.  Bark-pits  of  the  fame  kind 
are  likewife  particularly  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  the  culture  of 
young  ananas  or  pine-apple  plants,  in  rearing  and  nurfing 
them  till  of  a  proper  age  and  fize,  to  be  placed  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion-houfe,  fruiting-ilove,  or  pinery.  See  Bromelia 
Ananas,  and  Stove. 

A  fimilar  kind  of  detached  bark-pit  is  likewife  occafion- 
ally ufed  with  advantage  in  the  work  of  planting  or  tranf- 
planting,  or  fnilting  tender  or  curious  plants  in  pots,  for 
plunging  the  pots  wliich  contain  them,  as  foon  as  re-planted, 
into,  which  much  expedites  their  taking  trefli  root,  and 
brings  them  up  at  firft  into  a  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

Bark-pits,  of  the  fame  kind,  are  alio  fuccefsfuUy  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  forcing  and  raifing  early  produftions, 
fuch  as  melon?,  kidney-beans,  peas,  ffrawberries,  &c.  and  for 
many  forts  of  flowers,  both  of  the  bulbous,  rooted,  and 
herbaceous  kinds,  as  well  as  for  fmall  flowering  fhrubs. 
And  if  the  dimenfions  of  triem  were  increafed,  efpeciully  in 
height,  in  the  back  parts  they  night  have  feveral  forts  of 
dwarf-fruit  trees  in  pots  for  the  produdlion  of  early  fruit, 
placed  in  them.     Sec  Forcing-Frame. 

Detaclied  bark-pits  Ihould  always  be  ereiSlcd  in  warm  dry 
fituations,  in  a  fouihtrly  alpedt,  and  be  conllantly  ranged 
lengthways  in  the  direction  of  tail  and  wtll,  or  nearly  fo,  in 
order  to  have  the  whole  front  incline  fully  to  the  fouth  fun, 
in  a  floping  manner,  on  which  to  place  the  glalfes  in  the 
fame  sofition,  being  generally  llaliontd  either  contiguous  to 
the  hot-houfe  or  ftove,  but  at  a  proper  diltance  iu  front  of  it, 
as  the  fituatiou  and  convenience  of  the  place  m;'.y  admit. 
Or  they  may  be  erefted  at  one  or  at  both  ends,  extending  in 
a  line  with  it,  but  feparated  by  a  pafiage  between  them. 

But  detached  bark-pits  are  fometimes  formed  witli  ridged 
tops,  like  the  roofs  of  houfes,  the  glaffes  Hoping  to  both 
fides,  being  ranged  lengthways  north  and  fouth,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  equally  on  both  fides,  and  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  others;  though  the  common 
fouth-fronting  pits,  extending  call  and  welt,  are  more  gene- 
rally adopted,  bi.ing  lefs  expenfive  in  glalj-work,  &c.  and, 
in  general,  more  convenient  for  different  purpofes  of  the 
iorcing  kind. 

They  fhoi'.ld  be  conftrufted,  as  has  been  obferved,  with 
walls  of  br  ck  work,  forming  the  upright  fides  and  ends  nine 
inches  thick;  and  w..ere  hre-flues  are  intended,  the  back 
wall  fhould  be  of  a  proper  thicki.efs  from  the  bottom,  to 
admit  of  having  flues  m  the  upper  parts,  a  fire-place  being 
contrived  externally  at  the  bottom  at  one  end;  or,  in    con- 
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fiderably  extended  pits,  a  double  fire-place  may  be  formed  in 
the  middle,  behind,  or  one  at  each  end,  either  endways  or 
in  the  back  part,  as  may  be  thought  the  moll  convenient. 

Some  detached  pits  are  formed  of  wood-work  oniv,  by 
means  of  poll  and  planking,  ferviiig  for  particular  occafions, 
where  no  fire  heat  is  required,  as  flues  for  that  purpofe 
cannot  be  admitted  in  luch  kinds  of  pits;  where  ad- 
ditional heat  is  occafionally  neceiTaiy,  in  fueh  pits,  it  is  ef- 
fected by  applying  a  ftrong  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the  out- 
fides;  by  whicli  a  good  conftant  heat  maybe  fnpported. 
In  thefe  bark-pits,  Sometimes  the  younger  pine-appie  plants 
are  dcpofited  and  nurfed  for  the  firft  year;  they  are  likewilt 
occafionally  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  propagatino;,  raifing,  and 
nurfing  tender  plants  in  fpring  and  fummer,  &c. ;  alifo  for 
forcing  early  efciilent  crops,  flowers,  Sic. 

The  principal  detached  bark-pits  fliould,  ho'.vtver,  be 
fjrmed  with  brick-work  walls;  as  bting  the  moil  eifedlual 
for  general  ufe,  and  of  the  greateft  duration. 

Aljig.  I.  Plate  I.  in  Gjrden}ii<^,  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
bed  or  pit  of  the  moft  common  kind,  which  may  be  made 
ufe  of  either  with  bark  or  dung. 

Fig.  2.  exhibits  a  view  of  a  bark  pit  upon  a  larger  fcale. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  plan  and  fection  of  two  nurfing  pits,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Nicol  in  the  "  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,"  adapted 
equally  to  the  purpofe  of  ftriking  young  pine  plants,  and 
the  forcing  of  afparagus,  cucumbers,  melons,  itrawberries, 
French-beans,  fallads,  flowers,  &c.  In  the  plan  they  appear 
confiderably  lunk  below  the  groundl^vcl  for  the  convenience 
of  (hifting.  But  in  wet  fit  nations  this  fliould  not  be  the 
cafe,  but  a  bank  of  earth  raifed  againft  them  in  a  Hoping 
direiSion  all  round,  as  by  this  contrivance  the  front  flues 
may  be  ufeful  in  raifing  early  fallads,  by  having  the  front 
borders  properly  prepared.  The  furnaces  are  placed  behind 
communicating  firft  with  the  front  flues,  but  returning  in 
the  back  fingly.  The  furface  of  the  bark-Ltd  is  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  flues  all  round,  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
burning;  and  at  the  difiance  of  tvio  feet  from  the  wall  of 
the  pit.  The  inner  wall  of  the  flue  is  formed  a  brick  on 
edge,  and  the  outer  one  a  bnck  in  bed,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ftrength.  The  diviiiuns  of  the  plan  are  only  each  thirty  feet 
in  length,  but  they  may  be  extended  to  forty,  and  be 
wrought  by  the  fame  furnaces. 

One  length  of  fafli  is  fuflicient,  as  they  are  worked  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  hot-bed,  having  faltenings  at  top  to 
prevent  their  flipping  down. 

Fig.  4.  is  the  plan  and  fection  of  a  fiiigle  pittel^  pine  (love, 
on  an  improved  conilruftion,  as  furnifhed  by  the  fame  author, 
for  a  fruiting  or  fuccefllon  houfe.  It  is  v.Tought  by  tv.-o 
fires,  having  a  Ihed  behind  it  which  may  be  converted  to 
various  ufes. 

Tiie  bottom  of  the  bark -bed  is  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  but  the  furface  much  elevated,  that  the  fun  and 
light  may  be  admitted  more  freely  to  the  plants. 

Trellifcs  for  vines  may  be  placed  agauilt  the  brick- wall 
and  upright  fafhes  in  front. 

Two  lengths  of  fallies  are  here  neceflary  in  the  roof. 
The  under  ones  fliould  be  made  to  move  either  up  or 
down. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  bark-pit  for  fucceflion  pine-apple  plants. 

BARKARY  denotes  a  tan-houfe,  or  place  to  keep  bark 
in,  efpecially  for  tanners. 

It  is  otherwife  called  a  heath-houfe  in  old  writers. 

BARKING  of  Trees,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  operation  of 
flripping  off  the  bar"k  or  rind,  which,  when  taken  from  fome 
kinds  of  trees,  as  the  oak,  elm,  &c.  is  made  ufe  of  by  the 
tanners,  and  of  courfe  becomes  an  article  of  profit  to  the 
proprietor. 


BAR 

_  It  is  the  moft  ufual  in  this  climate  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion in  the  month  of  May,  as,  at  that  feafon,  the  bark,  by 
the  fifing  of  the  fap  in  great  quantity,  is  the  mod  eafily 
feparated  from  the  wood.  This,  however,  renders  it  nectf- 
fary  to  fell  the  trees  in  that  month;  by  which  the  timber  is 
of  much  kfs  value  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  cut  down 
after  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Uanvin,  in  his  "  Phytologia,"  that 
as  the  fap-juice  rifes  in  all  deciduous  trees  during  the  vernal 
months  to  expand  their  foliage,  though  probably  in  greater 
quantity  in  fome  trees  than  in  others;  it  mufl:  confift,  not 
only  of  fugar  and  mucilage,  as  in  the  maple  and  birch,  but 
of  various  other  ingredients  in  different  trees,  which  have  not 
been  attended  to;  as  appears  from  the  tafte  of  their  young 
leaves,  as  of  oak  or  afli.  And  as  fome  of  thtfe  materials  re- 
fide  in  the  roots  and  fap-wood,  or  alburnum,  fo  others  of 
them  may  perhaps  refide  in  the  bark,  where  they  have  been 
depofittd  during  the  preceding  fummer,  and  become  liquefied 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fpring,  or  diflblved  by  the  moillure 
abforbed  from  t!ie  earth  and  air,  and  convtyed  upwards  to 
the  opening  buds;  whence  it  is  evident,  he  thinks,  that  the 
barks  of  trees  fliould  be  taken  off  for  ufe  in  winter,  or  in 
eariy  fpring,  before  their  buds  begin  to  expand;  as  then  a 
part  of  thefe  nutritions  juices,  or  of  the  other  materials 
which  are  required  for  medicines,  or  in  the  arts  of' dyeing 
and  tanning,  are  in  part  expended  on  the  young  leaves,  which 
generally  poflefs  the  talle  and  qualities  of  the  bark,  though 
in  a  leli  degree.  It  may  neverthelefs  be  obferved,  he  fays, 
that  all  theie  aftringent  or  other  materials  may  refide  in  the 
albunmm  of  the  trunk  or  roots  of  all  perennial  vegetables,  as 
well  as  in  their  barks;  becaufe  the  young  leaves,  vhich 
pullulate  on  decorticated  oaks,  have  the  fame  bitter  flavour 
as  the  leaves  on  thofe  which  have  not  been  decorticated ; 
which  may  in  part  be  derived  from  the  bark  of  the  root, 
which  is  (lill  in  the  gi-ound,  and  be  carried  up  the  veifels  of 
the  fap-wood  to  the  new  buds.  Hence  the  bark  of  oak- 
trees  fliould  be  taken  oif  during  the  winter;  but  when  the 
fap  juice,  refidiiig  or  afcending  in  the  veflfels  of  the  al- 
burnum, becomes  more  liquefied  by  the  warinth  of  the 
fp""gr>  oi"  is  mixed  with  moillure,  and  puflied  up  with  great 
force  by  the  abforber.t  veflels  of  the  roots,  it  oozes  out  in 
fome  degree  between  the  alburnum  and  the  bark  ;  and  thus 
the  bark  becomes  fo  much  more  readily  feparated  frcm  the 
fap-wood;  whence  this  bufincis,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved, is  generally  done  early  in  the  fpring,  and  (hould 
always  be  performed  as  foon  a?  -his  facility  of dclraiSing  the 
bark  appears ;  becaufe  this  procefs  of  the  gtrminatiGn  of  tlie 
buds  continues  to  injure  the  bark,  whether  the  tree  be  cut 
down  ornot;  as  the  buds  expand  their  foliage  on  new  felled, 
trees,  as  they  lie  on  the  ground. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Marfnall,  in  his  "  Rural  Economy 
of  Yoikfliire,"  that  the  peeling  cf  oak  timber  in  tiiat 
country  is  generally  done  by  the  day,  the  labourers  being, 
he  beheves,  invariably  employed  by  the  timber-merchant, 
not  by  the  tanner;  practices  which  are,  he  conceives,  pro- 
dudtive  of  a  confiderable  laving  of  bark.  Men,  fays  he, 
working  by  the  ton  or  quarter,  or  tanners  paying  by  weight 
or  meafure,  will  not  induce  them  to  peel  the  boughs  fulEeicnily 
near  ;  as  it  is  againll  their  intcrcit  to  do  it.  But  it  is  the  in- 
tereil  of  the  timber-merchant,  or  of  the  tanner,  if  he  pur- 
chafes  by  the  grofs,  or  by  the  ton  of  timber,  to  peel  fo  far 
or  fo  long  as  th.e  bark  will  pay  for  the  labour.  This,  he 
thinks,  accounts  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  twigs  which  are 
peeled  in  that  county  ;  if  the  bark  run  freely,  twigs  not 
much  thicker  liian  the  finger  are  frequently  llripped  of  their 
bnrk. 

The  tool  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  pnrpofe  in  molt 
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eonntiics,  is  maue  citln.r  of  bone  or  iron.  If  of  the  former, 
the  thigh  or  flii'-boiie  of  an  afs  is  preferred,  which  is  formed 
into  a  two-hantic  J  inllriiment  for  the  ftcm  and  larger  boughs, 
with  a  handle  oi  wood  iixed  at  the  end.  The  edge  once 
given  by  the  grinding-ftone,  or  rafp,  keeps  itfclf  fliarp 
by  the  wear  that  afterwards  takes  place  in  the  operation. 

The  method  of  drying  bark  in  the  above  country  is  gene- 
rally the  common  one  of  fcttiug  it  in  a  leaning  poHure  againil 
poles  lying  horizontally  on  forked  flakes.  But  in  a  wet 
feafon,  or  when  the  ground  is  naturally  moid,  it  is  la'dacrofs 
a  line  of  top-wood,  formed  into  a  kind  of  banklet,  raifmg  the 
bark  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  By  tliis  practice  no 
part  of  the  bark  is  fuffcred  to  touch  the  earth,  and  it  is  per- 
haps, upon  the  whole,  the  beit  practice  in  all  feafons  and  fitu- 
ations.  The  bark  is  then  put  in  Hacks  or  houfes,  and  ge- 
nerally (liaved  or  chopped  ready  for  the  tan-pit,  and  after- 
wards fold  to  the  tanner  at  fo  mnch  the  quartej".  This 
cuftom,  however,  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  falfe  bafis;  the 
tanner  is  the  belt  judge  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the 
operation  ought,  therefore,  to  pafs  under  liis  immediate  in- 
fpeftion. 

The  practice  of  grinding  bark  does  not  feeni  to  have  yet 
got  fufficient  footing  in  the  diftrift  mentioned  above;  when- 
ever it  does,  Mr.  Marlliall  obferves,  it  will  of  courfe  bring  the 
preparation  of  it  into  its  proper  channel. 

The  price  of  chopped  bark  varies  conhderably,  according 
to  the  quality  and  the  circnmllances  under  which  it  is  placed. 

Malicionfly  barking  of  apple-trees,  or  other  fruit  trees,  is 
made  felony  by  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.6. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbid  to  bark  their 
■wood  while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  500  livres.  This 
law  was  the  refult  of  ignorance;  it  beimr  newfound,  that 
barking  of  trees,  and  lettnig  them  die,  increafes  the  force  of 
timber. 

Barking  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  cry  of  dogs  and 
foxes. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  quaint  noifes,  made  by 
fick  perfons  in  fomc  difeafes. 

In  cynic  fpafms,  and  epileptic  fits,  the  patient  fometimes 
fnarls,  howls,  and  barks,  witii  all  the  notes  of  a  dog.  But 
it  is  in  the  hydrophobia  that  barking  has  been  ofleneft  ob- 
ferved;  perfons  feized  with  this,  are  apt  to  rave,  bite,  fnarl, 
and   make  a  harfh   noife  in  their  throats,   which  is  called 

barking Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  280.  N''  323.  N°  207.  and 

N°  242. 

Barking,  in  Geography,  a  market  town  in  the  county 
of  EfTex,  feven  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  from  a 
creek  on  which  it  is  filuated.  The  town  is  of  confiderable 
extent,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhcrmen,  from  whom  the 
fi(h-markets  of  London  are  frequently  fupplied.  The 
parifli  is  divided  into  the  four  wards  of  Barking,  Great  II- 
ford,  Chadwell,  and  Ripplcward,  abounding  with  fertile 
lands  and  beautiful  profpefts.  It  was  to  this  place  that 
William  the  Conqueror  retired,  fliortly  after  his  coronation, 
till  he  had  eredled  fueh  caftles  in  London  as  might  awe  the 
people  whom  he  governed  ;  and  here  the  great  barons  Ed- 
win and  Morcar  came  and  fwore  fealty.  Very  lately  the 
remains  of  an  intrenchment  were  vifible  at  this  place  ;  but 
the  plough  has  nearly  obliterated  the  whole.  Much  land  in 
the  parifh  has  been  recovered  from  the  rivers  Thames  and  Ro- 
iling. The  fecond  nunnery  of  the  Saxons  was  founded  at 
Barking  by  Erkinwald,  fourth  biihop  of  London,  in  666,  for 
BenediAines ;  the  bifhop  placing  his  fifter  Ethelburga  (after- 
wards canonized)  as  the  firft  abbefs.  She  was  conilituted 
lady  paramount  in  all  the  manors  within  the  half  hundred  of 
Bccontice,  and  held  of  the  king  an  entire  barony,  a  privi- 
lege granted  to  only  three  other  religious  foundations  in 


EnghnQ,  hofe  of  Vv^ilton,  Shaftc/bun',  and  Winchefter. 
At  the  diflblution,  the  revenues  of  Barking  abbey  were 
eftimated  at  862I.  12s.  5 Id.  A  gateway  and  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  of  this  magnificent  ilrudlurc  Hill  remain 
adjoining  the  church-yard.  In  the  townfiiip  of  Great  ]1- 
ford  is  an  ancient  hofpital  for  lepers.  The  parifh  church  is 
a  larjc  handfome  ilructure,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey,  but  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
All  Souls  college,  Oxford. 

The  market  is  held  on  Saturda)',  and  a  fair  on  Oftober  22d 
for  horfes  ;  another  fair  is  held  yearly  on  and  rour.d  a  famous 
oak  denominated  Fcirlop,  concerning  which  the  following 
fummary  may  be  acceptable.  Many  years  fince,  Mr.  John 
Day,  a  worthy  but  whimfical  charadter  in  Wapping,  ufed 
annually  to  dine  with  his  friends  on  beans  and  bacon  under 
the  Ihade  of  this  famous  oak  ;  hence  arofe  the  fair.  Fair- 
lop  oah  has  fuftained  its  dignity  in  the  forcft  of  Hainault 
for  many  centuries,  and  though  it  has  very  materially  fut- 
fered.  Hill  maintains  a  majeftic  appearance  pecuhar  to  itleif. 
About  a  yard  from  the  grouicd,  where  its  rough  fluted  fteni 
is  tliirty-fix  feet  in  ciicumferenet,  it  divides  into  eleven  vail 
arms,  not  in  the  horizontal  manner  of  the  oak,  but  ratlicr 
in  that  of  the  beech.  The  fair  held  beneath  its  (hade,  which 
overfpreads  an  area  of  300  feet  in  circuit,  has  been  inju- 
rious to  the  parent  ftem,  by  means  of  fires  which  the  vifilors 
have  occafionally  kindled  in  the  cavities  formed  by  the  de- 
cayed roots  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Forfyth's  compofition,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  degree  remedied  the  decay  ;  and  a  clofe 
fence  five  feet  high,  with  a  board  on  which  is  painted,  "AH 
good  forefters  are  requefled  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a 
plaiftcr  having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds,"  will,  it 
IS  hoped,  prtferve  Fairlop  oak  from  further  dcllrrftion. 

BARKOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ;  48  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Braclaw. 

BAllKU,  a  village  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Agon- 
na,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fort.  See  Agonna.  Lhlk 
Barlu   lies  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  former. 

BARKWAY,  a  populous  and  flourilhing  village  of 
Hertfordfiiirc,  in  England,  is  fituated  in  the  hundred  of 
Edvvinftree,  3  miles  from  Royfton,  19  from  Cambridge,  and 
34  north  trom  London.  This  is  a  confiderable  thorough- 
fare in  the  road  to  Lynn,  and  has  feveral  good  inns.  At 
the  time  of  the  conqneil,  the  lands  here  were  divided  be- 
tween four  great  lords  into  as  many  manors. 

Barkway  was  anciently  a  market  town,  privileged  by 
Edw.  I.  to  keep  a  market  on  Tuefday,  and  an  annual 
fair  for  fix  days.  The  market  was  altered  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  Friday,  and  at  lalt  difcontinued  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Royllon.  The  church  is  a  handfome  fpa- 
cious  building,  and  the  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Cheiter 
family  ;  within  the  building  are  feveral  fine  monunients  and 
fome  curious  painted  glafs.  This  village  was  greatly  da- 
maged by  fire  in  1748.  Its  houl'es  amount  to  147,  and  its 
inhabitants  to  699. 

BARLAAM,  in  Biography,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  Ba- 
fil,  flourifiied  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  born  at 
Seminara  in  Calabria.  Having  in  his  youth  vifited  Greece 
for  the  pnrpole  of  learning  the  Greek  language,  he  fettled 
at  Conllantinople  in  1327,  where  he  obtained  by  his  cxtch- 
five  erudition  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  the 
younger,  and  alfo  that  of  his  confidential  domeftic  John 
Cantacuzene,  in  whofe  houfc  he  refided.  He  was  employed 
in  teaching  the  languages  and  belies  kttrts  ;  and  in  1^31, 
was  made  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Bar- 
laam  is  dcfcribed  by  Petrarch  and  Boccace  as  a  man  of  a  di- 
minutive flature,  though  eminent  for  his  learning  and  genius ; 
of  a  piercing  difccrnment,   though  of  a  flow  and  painful 
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elocution.  Having  vTited  the  monks  of  mount  Athos,  he  kindly  treated,  and  iinjuftly  charged  with  Sncinianlfm.  At 
enijHgcd  with  the:n  in  a  co-itrovcriy  concerning  tlic  place  length  lie  fell  into  the  hypochondriac  maladies  incident  to 
of  tile  fiV.;]  and  the  efl'ence  of  God.  Thefe  fanatical  afcc-  literary  men,  and  died  in  1648.  Barlsus  was  a  man  of  eru- 
tics,  in  their  mer.tal  Rbilra^tions,  pretended  to  fee  the  light  dition  as  well  as  genius  ;  and  he  principally  diltinguifhed 
of  mount  Th^ibor,  which  had  been  niaiiifeiled  to  the  dil'ci-  himfelf  by  his  Latin  poetry,  in  which  hv  has  been  thought 
pies  in  the  transfiguration  of  Chrift,  on  the  region  of  the  to  rival  the  ancients,  and  at  lead  to  be  upon  a  par  with 
navel,  conceived  by  them  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul ;  and  Claudiau.  Kis  "  Poems,"  printed  at  Leyden  in  1628  and 
this  light  was  adortd  by  them  as  the  pure  and  perfcft  ef-  1C31,  contain  three  books  of  heroic  pieces,  two  of  elegies, 
fence  of  God  himftlf.  Nor  were  thcfe  fimple  folitaries  in-  and  one  of  mifccUariies,  coiifilling  of  iambics,  epigrams,  &c. 
quifitive,  how  the  divine  effence  could  be  a  inata-'ial  fub-  His  Latin  harangues,  on  various  fubjcds,  were  admired, 
ftance,  or  how  an  immalerial  fubilar.ce  could  be  perceived  by  Every  great  event  that  occurred  called  forth  his  exertions  ; 
the  eyes  of  the  body.  Barlaam  ridiculed  thtfe  monks,  and  and  he  celebrated  moll  of  the  great-ll  men  of  his  age. 
accufed  them  of  hercfy  and  blafphcmy.  His  attack  in-  His  "  Relation  of  the  Tranfafl ions  in  Brafil  under  the  go. 
dnccd  the  more  learned  of  the  monks  to  renounce  or  diflem-  vernm.ent  of  count  Maurice"  was  publilhed  in  1647  ;  and 
ble  the  fimple  devotion  of  their  brethren  ;  and  Gregory  Pa-  his  "  Letters"  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  prnitcd  in 
lamas,  who  took  a  lead  in  this  difpute  on  the  part  of  the  two  volumes.  He  alfo  publilhed  fevtralcontroveiiial  pieces 
mouko,  introduced  a  fcholallic  dilHnfiion  between  the  ef-  againll  the  advcrfaries  of  Armiiiius.  Gen.  Dift. 
fence  and  operation  of  God.  This  d;iUnction,  however,  Barlz-eus,  Lanxlcrt,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
did  not  efcape  the  reproach  of  polytheifm  ;  and  Barlaam  born  at  Bommel  in  Guelderland  in  1 595,  and  became  pro- 
charged  the  adherents  of  Palaiaas  with  holding  two  eternal  fefi'or  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  His  inaugural 
fubftances,  a  vifiblc  and  an  invifibic  God.    The  difpute  was    oration  "  De  Grjecarum  Literarnm  Prxilantia  ac  Utilitate" 


violent,  and  Barlaam's  life  was  in  danger.  However  he  fe 
cured  hi.Ttfelf  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and  Andronicus,  who, 
with  a  view  of  obtainirg-  the  aid  of  the  welltrn  princes 
againft  the  Turks,  wiflicd  to  reconcile  the  Greek  ciiurch 
■with  the  fee  of  Rome,  fent  Barlaam  in    1339  to  condudl 


was  pronounced  in  1641.  In  1652,  he  pubiifhcd  the  "  Ti- 
mon  of  Lucian,"  with  notes  ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1655,  his  "  Commentary  upon  the  Theogony 
of  Hefiod"  was  printed  in  1658.     Gen.  Did. 

BARLAIMONT,  or  Barlemont,  in  Gengrnphy,  a  town 


this   negotiation  at   the  coart  of  pope   Benedict   XH.  at  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Hainaut ;  4  leagues 

Avignon.      Here   he   formed  an   intimate  connedlion   with  fouth-eaft  of  Le  Quefnoy. 

Petrarch,  whom  he  inftructed  in  the  Greek  language  ;  and         BARLAND,  Adrian,  in   B'wgraphy,  a  writer  of  the 

Barlaam  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  revived,  beyond  fixteenth  century,  was  born  about  the  year  1488  at  Barland, 

the  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  leall  the  writings  of  Homer,  a  village  of  Zealand,  whence  he  took  his  name.     Having 

Being  compelled,  however,  to  relinquifh  a  fruitlefs  embafly,  ftudied  at   Ghent  and  Louvain,  he  became   firll  a  private 


he  returned  to  Conftantinoplt,  and  his  difpute.  with  the 
monks  of  Athos  was  renewed  ;  and  the  cenfure  of  a  coun- 
cil, held  in  1341,  obhged  him  to  quit  the  eaft.  After  a  fe- 
paration  of  three  years,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Petrarch  in  the  court  of  Naples  ;  and  by  his  recommenda- 


teaeher  at  the  latter  place,  and  afterwards  profcfTor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  univerfity  ;  in  which  ftation  he  continued  till 
h'.s  death  in  1642.  His  works,  which  were  all  written  in  La- 
tin,  were  numerous.  Some  of  the  principal  are  "  Notes  on 
Terence,  Virgil,  Menander,  and  Pliny  the  younger ;"  "  An 


tion  Barlaam  was  finally  fettled  in  a  fmall  bifhnpric  of  his  Abridgment  of  Uiiiverfal  Hillory,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
native  Calabria  at  Hieracium,  now  Gerace,  where  he  died  to  1532  ;"  "  On  the  Doges  of  Venice  ;"  "  Chronicle  of 
about  the  year   1348.      He  defervedly  incurred  the  charge    the  Dukes  of  Brabant  ;"  "  Hillory  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 


of  inconRaucy  in  religion  ;  becaufe,  when  he  was  a  Greek 
monk,  he  wrote  againft  the  Latin  communion,  which  he 
vindicated  after  having  been  made  a  Latin  bifliop.  Having 
adopted  the  fentimeiits  and  precepts  of  the  ftoics  with  re- 
fpc6l  to  the  obligations  of  morality  and  the  duties  of  life, 
he  digeftcd  them  into  a  work  intitlcd  "  Ethica  ex  Stoicis." 


land  ;"  "  Life  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;"  "  Cata- 
logue  of  the  chief  Towns  of  Lower  Germany  ;"  "  De  lite- 
ratio  Urbis  Romae  Principibus."  Several  of  his  hiftorical  works 
were  publifhed  together  at  Cologne,  in  1603,  8vo.  Mo- 
reri. 

BARLENGA,    in    Geography,    a   fmall    ifland,  is    the 


He  alfo  wrote  a  work  on  arithmetic,  and  fome   letters  and  principal  of  a  duller  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  3  leagues 

orations.     Moreri.     Gibbon's  Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  388.   vol.  xii.  from  the  weft   ccall  of  Portugal,  with  a  fortrefs.     Thefe 

p.  66.  120.     Modieim's  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  305.  368.  iflands  are  called   "  Borlings"  by  the  Englifh  feamen,  and 

BARLAAMITES,  in  Clmrch  Hi/lory,  the  followers  of  moft  of  them  are  merely  rocks.     N.  lat.  39'  20'.  W.long; 

the   Calabrian    monk    mentioned   in    the  preceding   article.  8^41'. 

They  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denominated  Jcln-  I3ARLERL-\,  in   Botany,  a  genus  of  plants   interme- 

dynitfs.  diate  between  Ruellia  and    'Jujl'ida,  named  by   Plumier  in 

BARLjEUS,  Caspar,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Latin  honour  of  James  Barreher,  a  Parifian  phyfieian  and  bota- 
poet  of  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  and  nilt.  Lin.  g.  785.  Schreb.  1051.  Plum.  31.  Juff.  103. 
educated  for  the  minilli-y  at  Leyden,  where  he  afterwards  fet-  Gsertn.  t.  54.  Clafs,  didynamla  angiofpei  mia.  Nat.  Ord. 
tied  in  the  exercile  of  his  proftifion,  and  alfo  as  fub-principal  Perfonatx — Acanthi  Jufl".  Gen.  Char.  Ca/.  perianth  four- 
and  profelTor  of  logic.  But  in  confequence  of  having  joined  parted,  permanent;  two  oppofite  leaflets  larger.  Cor.  mo- 
tile Arminian  party,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ-  nopetalous,  funnel-form,  quinquefid,  fubequal,  the  filth  di- 
nients,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  for  vifion  deeper  than  the  others.  Slam,  filaments  four,  filiform, 
which  purpofe  he  took  a  doftor's  degree  at  Caen.  In  the  two  very  Ihort,  capillary  ;  anthers  oblong,  two,  lower  wi- 
pradice  of  phyfic  he  made  no  great  progrcfs ;  but  refum-  thered.  P'ljl.  germ  ovate ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ing  the  office  of  a  teacher,  delivered  leclures  in  philofophy  ftamens ;  iligma  bifid.  Per.  capfule  acute,  flat-quadrangu- 
and  the  belles  lettres  to  young  perfons  at  Leyden.  From  lar,  two-celled,  two-valvcd,  gaping  elallically  at  the  claws; 
hence  he  was  invited  in  16^:  to  be  profeffor  of  philofophy  partition  contrary.  Seeds  two, compreffcd,  roundifli. 
in  the  public  fchool  founded  at  Amllerdam,  where,  on  ac-  Elf.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  four-parted.  Stam.  two  far  lefa 
count  of  his  attachment  to  Arminian  principles,  he  was  the  than  the  others.  Capf.  quadrangular,  bilocular  :  bivalvular, 
cbjucl  of  jealoufy  to  the  orthodox,  by  whom  he  was  un-  elallic  without  ihe  claw$.    Sadt  two. 

Species, 


B  A  i< 

Species,  i.  B.  lon^'ifol'ia.  Ancliufa.  P!iik.  Aim.  30.  t.  IJJ. 
f.  4.   Morr.  '3.  1.  II.  t.  27.  f,  5.     "  Spines  of  the  vvliorU  fix- 
fold  ;  leaves  eiififonn,  very  lone;,  feabrous."     Tlic   Hem  is 
erect,  rough,  obtulcly  quadrangular  ;  leaves  oppolite,  lan- 
ceolatc-fword-rtiapcd,  entire,  thrice  the  length  of  the  inter- 
nodes  ;  flowers  ui  wliorls,  axillary  ;  three  fpiiies  oti  each  fide 
of  the  ftem  of  the  length   of  the  whorls.     A  native  of  tlie 
Eall  Indies.      Introduced  here  by  fir  J.  Banks  in  1781.     2. 
Ji.  folanifolia.  Plum.  g.  3  i.  43.  f.  2.  "  Spines  axillary  ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  tooth-letted."  Stems  ereft,fquarc,  three  keel  'nigh, 
with   two  oblong  entire  leaves  at  every  joint,  above  which 
the  flowers  {land  in  whorls,  furrounding  the  ftalks,  and  un- 
der each  whorl  are  fix  (hurp  fpines  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  the 
flowers  are   blue,  and  more  completely   labiated   than  the 
other  fpecies  of  the  genus.     3.   IJ.  N\Jlnx,  hyllrix  frutex. 
Rumph.  7.  22.    13.  "Spines  axillaiy,  twin,  fimple  ;  leaves 
entire,  lanceolate-ovate."  Stem  wand-like,  not  firm;  branches 
fcarcely  angular ;    leaves    fmooth  on    both  fides ;  axillary 
fpines  twin,  finiple,  fcfiile,  horizontal.     A  native  of  the  Eail 
Indies.     4.  B.  Prioiiitis.  Coletta-Veetla.  Rheed.  Mai.  9.  77. 
41.   "  Spines  axillary,  pedate,  fourfold ;  leaves  entire^  lanceo- 
late-ovate."  Stem  herbaceous,' round,  iliff  ;   leaves  oppofite, 
running  down  the  petioles,  pubefeent  underneath  ;  between 
the  branch   and  leaf  a  fpine,  with  four  (harp  rays  from  the 
centre ;  calyxes  acuminate-fpiny.    A  native  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies.    ^.  ^.  buxlfolia.    CarafchuUi.     Rheed.  Mai.  2.  9!.  47. 
"  Spines  axillary,  oppofite,  folitaiy  ;  leaves  roiindifli,  entire." 
Stalks  (lirubby,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  rtrong  fpines  under 
the  leaves  ;  ilov.  ers  in  whorls  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  ;  feed-veifels  ftiort,  containing- three  or  four  flat  feeds. 
A  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Eall  Indies.      6.  B.  noB'tJlora. 
•'Spines  axillary,  branching  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  cufpi- 
dated  ;  braftes  ovate,  icariofe  ;    tube  elongated."     Flowers 
blue,  refembling  thofe  of  B.  buxifolia,  but  longer,  and  ex- 
panding during  the  night  ;  braftes  fmooth.     Obferved  near 
Tanjour  by  Koenig.       7.  B.  crifirUa.  Mclampyro  cognata, 
&c.  Morr.  Hid.  3.  429.  f.  1 1.  t.23.  f.  7.     "  Leaves  oblong, 
entire  ;  two  leaflets  of  the  calyx  broader,  ciliated,  and  two 
linear,  acute."      Stem  round;  leaves  oblong-ovate,  Iharp  at 
both  ends  ,  flowers  axillary,  fefiilc  ;  two  leaflets  of  the  ca- 
lyx ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate-fpiny ;  two  alternate,  (liorter, 
linear,  acute,  entire,   fpreading  ;    corolla   blue,  with  ovate 
lobes.     8.  B.  coir/ncrt.   Plum.  g.  31.  43.  f.  1.     "Unarmed; 
leaves  ovate,  tooth-letted,  petioled."     Stems  fmooth,   four 
feet  high  ;  flowers  fcarlet,  in  whorls  at  the  joints,  and  ap- 
pearing from  July  till  September.  A  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica.    9   B.  pungens.   "  Unarmed  ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  pun- 
gent ;  braftes  ciliated."     Found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thunberg.     10.  Y>.hng\Jlora.  Gzrtn.  Fruft.  253.  "Un- 
armed ;  leaves  ovate,  filky  ;  braftes  cordate,  fcariofe  ;  co- 
rollas very  long."      An  underfhrub,    with  oppofite  filky 
branches  ;  leaves  oppofite,  entire,  on  ftalks  ;  flowers  termi- 
nal ;  braftes  two  or  bivalve,  fefTile,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
leaves,  and  below  thefe  four  other  braftes  difpofed  crofs-wife, 
linear,    fpreading,    filky,    as  long  as  the   leaves ;    capfule 
pointed  at  each   end,  quadrangular ;    feeds   much    flatted, 
covered  with  waved  bundles  of  appreflcd  hairs.     Found  on 
the  mountain  of  St.  Thomas  in  Malabar  by  Koenig.   1 1.  B. 
trocumbens.   Lour.  Cochinch.  3"7.    "Unarmed;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate, crenate,  hifpid  ;  heads  terminal."  This  is  a  procum- 
bent twifted  rough  underflirub  ;  leaves  oppoiite,  broad-lan- 
ceolate ;  flowers  yellow ;    braftes  acuminate,    ciliate  ;   feg- 
nients  of  the  calyx  fubulate,  hairy ;  capfule  oblong,  angu- 
lar, with  orbicular  feeds.  A  native  of  China,  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  re- 
quire the  proteftion  of  a  bark-ftove.  The  fecond,  fourth, 
filth,  and  eighth  were  cultivated  by  Miller,  but  the  others 


BAR 

have  not  yet  been  introduced  here.  The  fecond  is  to  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  wiiich  will  fow  thenifclves  in  the  pots 
which  are  near  them  in  the  ftove,  when  the  plants  are  once 
obtained  ;  but  where  the  feeds  are  received  from  abroad, 
they  mult  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  on  the  fpring  ;  and  when  the 
plants  arc  fit  to  remove,  they  muil  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  pot,  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners'  bark,  where 
they  muft  conllantly  remain,  and  be  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  exotxs  from  the  fame  countries  ; 
giving  them  water  frequently  in  fummer,  and  allowing  them 
frefli  air  every  day  in  warm  weather.  They  flower  from 
June  till  November.  The  fourth  has  flexible  perennial  ftalks, 
which,  if  cut  off  during  the  fummer  months  and  made  into 
lengths  of  fix  or  ei,'ht  inches,  and  planted  in  pots,  plung. 
ing  them  into  hot-beds,  and  duly  watered  and  {haded  from 
tlie  fun,  will  foon  put  forth  roots,  when  they  may  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  pot  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
fto-e,  where  they  are  found  to  grow  better  than  in  the  diy 
ftove.  This  fpecies  rarely  produces  flowers  in  England. 
Tile  fifth  and  eighth  forts  will  produce  feeds  which  are  to 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  See  Marty n's 
'Miller's  Dift. 

BARLETTA,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  country  of  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  4  miles  weft  of  Trani.  The  infide  of  this  city  is 
magnificently  built,  though  it  has  from  without  a  ruinous 
af])cft,  and  is  thinly  peopled.  Frequent  changes  of  niaftcrs, 
bad  adminiftration,  and  decay  ot  commerce,  have  blafted  its 
profpcrity.  Its  ftrcets  are  wide  and  well  })aved,  and  its 
houfes  large  and  lofty.  The  ftyle  of  building  fixes  their 
date  at  the  firft  emergence  of  the  arts  out  of  the  chaos  of 
barbarifm  ;  Hiany  of  the  houfes  ftill  retaining  pointed  arches, 
f.iort  twifted  columns,  and  other  remains  of  Saracenic  tafte ; 
while  others  are  decorated  with  pillars,  entablatures,  and 
members  characteriftic  of  the  ancient  Grecian  architefture. 
The  city  owes  its  enibellifhments  to  the  policy  of  the  Arra- 
goniaii  kings,  who  refided  here  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of 
tile  Pugliefe.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
antique  granite  columns,  Ferdinand  I.  was  crowned.  In 
the  market-place  (lands  a  colo{ral  bronze  (latuc,feventeen  feet 
three  inches  high,  reprefenting,  as  it  is  fiippufed,  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  who  began  his  reign  in  16 10.  The  citadel 
is  fpacious,  and  commands  the  port,  confifting  of  feveral  ir- 
regular piers,  but  v.ithout  any  (helter  from  the  north  wind, 
which  fwceps  the  whole  bafon.  The  exports  from  this 
place  are  fait,  corn, almonds,  and  liquorice,  which  latter  grows 
fpontaneoudy  in  the  fwamps.  During  the  hot  months  the 
air  is  accounted  unwholefome.  Barletta  is  faid  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  tower,  or  drinking-houfe,  fituate  on 
the  road  to  Canns,  having  for  its  fign  a  barrel,  "  barilletta;" 
and  when  the  cities  of  Cannse  and  Car.ofa  fell  to  decay,  and 
the  advantages  of  trade  drew  people  to  the  coaft,  a  nume- 
rous colony  gathered  round  this  tower,  and  in  4S4,  pope 
Gelafius  confecrated  a  church  for  the  fettlcrs,  which  became 
the  cathedral  of  the  united  fees  of  Nazareth,  Cannx,  and 
Monteverde.  The  emperor  Frederick  added  greatly  to 
Barletta,  and  has  been  by  fome  called  its  founder.  Others 
fuppofc  it  to  have  been  the  Barduli  of  the  Itineraries.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  Barletta  was  efteemed  one  of  the  four 
ftrongeft  fortredes  in  Italy  ;  the  other  three  being  Fabriano 
in  the  Marca,  Prato  in  Tufcany,  and  Crenia  in  Lombardy. 
Swinb.  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  275.     N.  lat.  41°  30'.  E.  long.  16" 

32'- 

BARLEY,    in  Botany,    a    gramineous,    frumentaceous 

herb,  whofe  feeds  are  of  the  larger  fort,  being  covered  with 
a  hulk,  growing  in  a  fpike,  and  the  grains  bearded.  See 
HuRDEUM. 

Pearl 
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Pfdr/BARLET,  and  FrcticJ}  Barlet,  are  barley  freed 
from  tlie  huik,  and  rounded  by  a  mill  ;  the  diilinftion  be- 
tween the  two  beinj^,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the 
fize  of  fmall  fhot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being 
ground  away.  In  miils  appropriate  to  this  purpofe,  the 
miil-ftone  in  roujh-hewn  round  its  circumference  ;  and  in- 
ftea-l  of  ar.  under  ftone,  has  belosv  it  a  wooden  cafe,  in 
which  it  n  volves,  and  which,  on  the  infide,  is  lined  with 
a  plate  of  inn  pierced  like  a  grstcr,  with  holes  having  their 
(harp  edges  turned  upwards.  The  barley  is  thrown  upon 
the  ftone,  which,  as  it  nins  round,  draws  it  iii,  frees  it  from 
the  hufk,  and  rounds  it  ;  after  which,  it  is  put  into  fieves, 
and  fitted.  The  firft  kind  of  barley-mills  is  a  Germm  in- 
vention. In  Holland,  the  firil  v.as  erected  at  Saardam,  not 
earher  than  the  year  1660.  This  mill,  which  v.-as  at  firit 
called  the  Pellikaan,  fcarcely  produced  in  feveral  years  pro- 
fit fufScient  to  maintain  a  family  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  la!l  century,  there  were  at  Saardam  fifty  barley-mills, 
which  brought  confiderable  profit  to  their  proprietors. 

Barley,  in  Agriculture,  a' well-known  kind  of  grrsin  from 
which  malt  is  made.  Miller  enumerates  four  different  forts 
of  this  iifcful  grain  :  fpring  barley,  long- eared  barley,  firat- 
barley,  and  luir.lcr  barley. 

Tlic  fpr'iug  barky  has  a  double  row  of  beards  or  awns 
ftanding  ereft.  This  is  the  fort  principally  cultivated  in  the 
fouther:i  and  eaftern  diftrifts  of  both  England  and  Scotland, 
and  which  the  farmers  diftinguifii  into  two  different  kinds, 
the  common  and  the  rath-ripe  barley  ;  but  the  two  forts  are 
in  reality  the  fame,  as  the  rath-ripe  is  only  an  alteration  of 
the  common  barley,  occafioned  by-  being  loag  cultivated 
upon  warm  gravelly  foils.  The  feed  of  this,  when  fown 
on  cold  or  ftrong  laiid,  will,  the  firft  year,  ripen  nearly  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  that  taken  from  ftrong  land,  and 
therefore  the  farmers  in  the  low  diftriifts  generally  purchafe 
their  feed  barley  from  the  warm  or  gravelly  lands  ;  for 
when  cultivated  in  the  vales  two  or  three  years,  it  be- 
comes full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  common  barley  of 
their  own  produce  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  on  warm 
gravelly  lands  are  obliged  to  procure  their  feed  barley  from 
the  ftrong  laiida,  otherwife  their  grain  would  degenerate  in 
bulk  or  fulnefs,  which  by  this  change  is  prevented.  This 
fort  of  barley  is  cafily  diftinguiftied  as  above,  and  bef.des 
the  rind  is  much  thinner,  and  of  courfe  it  is  efteemed  better 
for  making  malt. 

The  long-eared  barley  is  likewife  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  is  a  good  fort ;  but  fome  cultivators  ob- 
jedl  to  it,  becaufc  from  the  ears  being  long  and  heavy  they 
think  it  more  apt  to  lodge.  In  this  fort  of  barky,  the 
grains  are  regularly  ranged  in  a  double  row,  lying  over  each 
other,  like  the  tiles  of  a  houfe,  or  the  fcales  of  fiOi.  It 
has  no  beards  or  awns  ;  and  its  rind  is  very  thin,  and  there- 
fore it  is  efleemed  for  making  malt. 

T]\e  fprat-harley,v^\iic\v  is  fometimes  alfo  called  Battledore, 
Fulham,  and  Putney  barley,  from  great  quantities  being  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhoods  of  thofe  places,  has  fliorter 
and  broader  ears  than  either  of  the  former  forts ;  the  awns 
or  beards  are  longer,  which  tend  greatly  to  prefcrve  it  from 
the  birds,  and  the  grains  are  placed  together.  It  fcldom, 
however,  grows  fo  tall  as  the  other  kinds  ;  the  ftraw  is 
generally  coarfer,  and  therefore  not  fo  good  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

The  'Winter  barley,  which  is  called  alfo  fquarc  barley,  bear 
barlev,  and  b'l^,  is  feldora  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
England  ;  but  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
is  the  fort  generally  fown,  as  being  much  hardier  than  tlx 
others.  I'hcre  are  two  kinds  of  this  barley,  the  one  witli 
four  rows  of  grains,  and  the   oth.;r  with  fix,  the  latter  of 
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which  13  commonly  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  barley  big. 
The  g  ■sin  is  large  and  plump  ;  but  the  rind  and  cha:T  of 
it  being  thicker  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  forts, 
it  ia  lefs  crtccmed  for  making  malt. 

Barley,  from  its  being  that  fort  of  grain  which  is  confi- 
dercd  next  in  value  to  wheat,  is  lerj  generally  cultivated. 
On  diy,  light,  mellow  foils,  the  thinneft-rinded  and  largi-ft^ 
bodied  barley,  which  is  always  efteemed  the  beft  in  quality, 
is.produced.  Even  light  poor  foils,  when  diy,  and  from 
nature  and  fituation  warm,  yield  barley  wbich  h  fuperior  in 
quality  to  that  which  is  comm.only  reaped  from  the  ftronjcft 
land  when  cold  or  of  a  moift  nature. 

In  the  correfted  report  of  Middlefex  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  tender  nature  of  this  plant,  in  its  infant  ftate,  unfits  it 
for  cold  and  compaft  foils.  It  thrives  beft  in  a  foil  that  is 
moderately  dry  and  light,  as  a  loamy  fand,  and  is  efteemed 
rather  a  clean  crop.  As,  for  this  crop,  the  foil  is  generally 
well  tilled  late  ia  thcfpring,  it  r-ducesthe  weeds  very  much  ; 
and  from  its  occupying  the  ground  only  four  months,  they 
have  not  time  to  recover  themfelves  a;,d  perfeft  their  feed. 
This  grain  may  and  frequently  is,  the  writer  fays,  fown 
after  every  kind  of  crop,  but  always  fucceeds  beft  after 
turnips,  pcafe,  beans,  or  others  of  an  ameliorating  qua- 
lity. 

In  the  preparation  for  this  grain,  the  foil  (hould  invariably 
be  well  pulverized  and  rendered  light  firft  by  a  thin  plough- 
ing and  then  by  harrowing,  which  fliould  be  followed  at  as 
great  a  diltance  as  the  feafon  will  admit  by  a  more  deep 
crofs  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling.  The  feed  (liould 
then  be  ploughed  in  with  a  veiy  fmall  furrow,  and  immedi- 
ately aftenvards  clover  feed  harrowed  in  with  fliort-tined 
harrows,  which  leaves  the  land  as  light  as  poffible.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is,  with  one  horfe  to  draw  a  very 
light  roil  over  the  land,  in  order  to  prefs  the  mould  gently 
on  the  feeds.  Tiiefe  operations  promote  a  more  certain, 
fpeedy  and  equal  vegetation  than  can  be  procured  by  har- 
rowing in  the  feed.  Harrowing  in  the  feed  is,  however, 
the  more  ufual  method,  and  is,  he  thinks,  the  caufe  of  much 
grain  being  loft,  and  alfo  of  the  crop  being  often  of  twj 
or  three  growths.  Many  farmers  poftpone  the  laft  roUin'' 
until  the  fii-ft  leaves  of  the  feeds  are  up,  but,  it  is  believed, 
more  from  the  hurry  of  the  feafon  than  from  choice.  This 
perfeft  tillage  feldora  fails  to  fccure  a  good  crop  of  barley, 
and  a  plant  of  clover. 

In  the  event  of  land-fprings,  ortxccftive  rains,  it  may  be 
advifable  not  to  plough  the  land  flat,  but  into  ridgelcts  of 
about  eighteen  inches  wide.  Thefe  will  drain  thenafelve* 
dry  in  any  weather,  at  leaft  fo  much  fo,  that  two  or  three 
dry  days  will  prepare  the  foil  for  harrowing  previous  to  the 
fecond  plouglnng  ;  and  if  the  feafon  ftiould  ftill  continue 
favourable,  the  land  on  fuch  fecond  ploughing  might  be 
laid  up  in  a  iimilar  manner  till  fowing-time  ;  when  two  or 
three  days  more  of  fine  weather  would  render  it  fit  to  be 
harrowed  or  fcuffled  down,  and  for  ploughing  in  the  feed  ; 
otherwife  a  third  ploughing  may  be  given,  and  the  feed  be 
harrowed  in  ;  which  laft  is  conlidered  the  better  practice, 
where  the  foil  is  not  quite  fo  Ary  as  could  be  wiftied.  Scuf- 
fling the  land,  inftcad  of  the  fecond  ploughing,  would  in 
fine  fcafons  difpatch  the  work,  and  be  a  faving  of  expcncc. 
In  the  cleaneft  foil  it  would  be  equal  to  crofs  ploughing, 
and  in  foils  not  quite  free  from  root-weeds  it  would  be 
much  more  ufeful  by  bringing  thera  within  reach  of  the 
harrows.  It  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
work  with  the  fame  number  of  men  and  horfcs,  and  leave 
the  land  equally  ready  for  the  hano.v  and  rolLr  before  fow- 
iiig  the  feed. 

The  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Huft)andry  obfeiTes,  how- 
4  ^  ever, 
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ever,  that  it  is  improper  to  fow  clover  among  barley  on 
rich  land,  btcaufe  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil  hi'tens  on 
the  vtgetation  of  the  grafs,  which  will  before  harvell  have 
advanced  to  a  confiderable  height  among  the  corn,  and  will 
occafion  a  longer  time  to  be  neceffary  for  drying  the  fwath  ; 
and  thus,  by  lying  abroad  longer  than  would  otherwife  have 
been  required,  a  total  dclliuftion  of  the  crop  may  enfue ;  but 
in  thofe  lands,  where  there  is  not  thedang<r  of  fo  luxuriant 
an  increafe,  clover,  trefoil,  and  other  grafs-fecds  may,  he 
thinks,  often  be  fown  among  barley  ;  and  if  a  favourable  time 
can  be  procured  for  harvclling  it,  the  ilraw  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  mixture  of  the  clover  or  other  graffes,  and 
become  then  a  valuable  fodder  in  the  winter ;  but  barley- 
ilraw  amply  is,  he  fays,  the  moil  ordinary  cattle-food  of  any. 

Where  barley  fucceeds  turnips,  the  land  is  fometimes 
only  once  plouglied  ;  but  the  author  of  modern  agriculture 
fays  that  it  is  a  much  better  method  to  plough  it  twice,  tirll 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  again  before  fowing  the  feed.  This 
laft  is  the  pradlice  in  Norfolk,  where  that  fpecies  of  grain 
is  cultivated  in  a  more  pcrfcft  manner  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent after  turnips,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  dillridl.  But 
when  barley  is  fown  after  peafe,  beans,  or  oats,  the  land  is 
commonly  firll  ploughed  in  autumn  ;  and  the  attentive  far- 
mer always  takes  care  on  this  occafion  to  plough  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  expofe  as  great  an  extent  of  furface  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  froll  as  poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  form  the  ridges  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  field  from 
receiving  any  damage  from  exceffive  rains  during  winter. 
The  fecond  ploughing  is  given  immediately  after  the  oat- 
feeding  is  finiflied.  This  ploughing  is  intended  to  anfwer 
two  purpofes ;  in  the  firft  place,  to  loofen  the  couch-grafs 
and  other  root-weeds  where  they  abound,  fo  that  they  may 
be  eafdy  taken  out  by  the  harrows,  which  are  immediately 
afterwards  applied  ;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  to  reduce  the 
foil  to  a  finer  tiltli,  whereby  the  feed-weeds  are  encouraged 
to  vegetate,  and  which  the  fubfequent  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing  at  feed-time  eff'eftually  deftroy. 

This  fort  of  grain  is  alfo  frequently  fown  after  wheat, 
■when  the  fame  mode  of  culture  as  juft  mentioned  is  adopted. 
But  however  common  this  rotation  of  cropping  may  be  in 
fome  dillrifts,  there  is  no  good  reafon,  he  fays,  why  it 
fliould  be  recommended  to  the  general  notice  of  farmers. 
For  two  white  corn  crops  fucceeding  each  other  is  undoubt- 
edly an  erroneous  method,  both  for  profit  and  improvement. 
Befides,  it  mollly  happens,  that  where  barley  fucceeds 
wheat,  the  crop  is  in  fome  meafure  blighted,  many  of  the 
ftalks  becoming  white  about  the  month  of  July  ;  and  where 
there  are  any  grains  in  the  ears,  they  are  ihrivelled  and 
never  come  to  maturity,  though  the  foil  may  be  well  fuited 
to  the  production  of  this  fort  of  grain. 

The  author  of  the  Survey  of  MidJlefcx  indeed  thinks, 
from  the  nature  of  corn  crops,  that  barley  ought  not  on  any 
account  to  be  fown  after  either  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  ;  a 
much  better  practice  being  to  fow  it  after  turnips,  potatoes, 
carrots,  tares,  &c.  and  in  fome  cafes,  after  hemp,  flax,  and 
rape.  The  land  (liould  not  receive  any  further  manure  than 
what  was  laid  on  for  the  preceding  crop,  together  with  the 
dung  and  urine  depofited  by  cattle  during  the  time  they  are 
eating  the  green  crops  off  the  lands. 

The  feed  feafon  for  barley  begins,  in  mod  of  the  fouth- 
ern  counties,  about  the  firll  week  of  March,  and  terminates 
in  the  more  northern  ones,  towards  the  middle  of  June. 
But  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  may  be 
reckoned  the  chief  barley  feed  feafon,  as  within  thefe 
periods  by  much  the  greate'll  proportion  of  that  fpecies  of 
grain  is  put  into  the  ground. 
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The  writer  jnft  mentioned  obferves,  that  barley,  though 
ufually  fown  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  has  fucceeucd  when  put  in  the  firll  week  in  June  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  fown  as  early  as  the  foil  is  fufficiently 
dry  and  in  condition  to  receive  it,  and  the  prior  at- 
tention which  is  due  to  the  oat,  tare,  and  other  crops  will 
permit.  Let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind,  fays  he,  that  bar- 
ley will  bear  late  fowing  much  better  than  thofe  crops. 
Both  the  four  and  fix-rowed  kinds  of  barley  are  frequently 
fown  in  the  autumn  nearly  at  the  fame  tmie  with  wheat, 
not  only  in  temperate  climates,  but  alfo  in  very  cold  coun- 
tries ;  their  hardincfs  being  fuch  as  to  bear  the  fevcrity  of 
the  winter  feafon  even  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
northern  countries.  In  hot  countries  they  are  mollly  (own 
in  January,  February,  and  March. 

AH  the  other  forts  are  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  in 
a  dry  time,  as  has  been  already  feen  ;  when  tiiis  fort  of 
grain  is  fown  late  on  llrong  clayey  foils,  if  the  feafon  does 
not  prove  very  favourable,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before 
it  is  fit  to  reap  or  mow,  unlefs  it  be  the  early  or  rath-ripe 
fort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  fow- 
ing. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Young  gives  the  following  experiments  by  Mr.  Macro, 
on  early  and  late  fowing  of  barley;  on  Nov.  16,  lySj, 
he  began  his  experiments  by  fowing  two  bufliels  of  barley, 
which  he  harrowed  in  on  clover  land  that  had  been  folded 
the  fame  as  for  wheat  ;  this  firft  fowing,  therefore,  had  only 
one  earth.  The  barley  came  up  about  a  week  fooner  than 
the  wheat  by  the  fide  of  it,  which  was  fown  the  fame  day, 
and  was  exceedingly  flourilhing  till  the  firll  Iharp  froft  fet 
in,  which  damaged  the  blade,  but  did  not  feem  to  aftcft  the 
root.  As  near  the  middle  of  December  as  the  weather 
would  permit,  he  fowed  two  bufhels  more,  on  exaftly  the 
fame  quantity  of  ground,  and  fome  about  the  middle  of  every 
month,  till  the  month  of  May  1786.  This  and  every  fow- 
ing after,  it  had  two  earths  ;  one  call,  or  half  the  feed,  was 
ploughed  in,  and  the  other  half  harrowed  in  ;  all  the  land 
was  folded  alike  in  the  month  of  November.  The  fecond 
fharp  froft  killed  fome  of  this  fowing,  and  a  good  deal  of 
that  fown  in  November  ;  but  they  both,  with  that  fown  in 
January,  feemed  to  fuffer  ftill  more  by  the  fharp  cutting 
winds  in  the  month  ol  March,  when  there  was  no  fiiow  to 
cover  the  blade,  and  it  was  injured  by  the  froft.  The  fow- 
ings  in  February  and  March  loft  few,  if  any,  of  their  plants, 
and,  what  was  fome\vhat  remarkable,  were  both  forward 
enough  to  be  harvefted  on  the  fame  day  with  the  three 
preceding  fowings.  That  fown  in  April  was  full  a  fort- 
night later ;  and  that  fown  in  May,  there  not  being  any  fo 
late  fown  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  entirely  deftroyed  by 
vermin. 

As  he  fome  years  before  intended  ti7ing  the  fame  experi- 
ment, but  was  difappointed  of  knowing  the  event  by  th.; 
ftupidity  of  his  workmen,  he  determined  this  time  to  prevent 
any  miilakes  by  mixing  the  different  parcels  in  the  barn,  to 
threfli  enough  of  the  different  fowings  in  the  field  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  which  was  the  moll  profitable  crop,  and  accordingly 
attended  the  threftier  the  whole  day  himfelf.  As  it  was  not 
at  all  neceffary  for  the  experiment  to  threfti  the  whole  crop, 
he  took  three  fwaths  of  each  fowing  twelve  yards  in  length, 
on  the  loweft  part  of  the  land,  where  he  thought  tlie  foil 
was  the  moft  equal  for  the  purpofe  of  the  experiment,  which, 
he  Ihould  have  obferved  before,  were  by  the  fide  of  each 
other  on  the  fame  piece  of  land.  He  had  every  parcel 
dreffed  and  put  into  a  fack  by  itfelf  as  foon  as  thrc/hed,  and 
the  account  ftood  thus : 
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ITie  laft  fowing,  as  obferved  above,  was  entirely  dtftroyed 
by  the  rooks  ;  he  believes  it  had  not  been  fown  more  than 
three  days  before  they  began  to  fcrape  and  pick  it  up,  and 
completely  devoured  it.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  very 
early  fowings,  but  that  he  expected,  and  was  guarded 
againll.  It  mav  however  ferve  he  thinks,  as  a  leflbn  to 
young  farmers,  that  although  early  fowing  may  in  mod 
cafes  be  profitable,  yet  it  wiil  not  anfwcr  in  large  open 
fields,  where  the  lands  are  intermixed,  unlcfs  neighbours  fo«' 
at  the  fame  time  ;  for,  if  only  one  farmer  fovvs  early,  he 
Biull  have  as  many  keepers  as  he  has  pieces  of  land. 
The  barley  of  all  the  fowings  was  of  the  Zealand  (lock. 
On  the  fame  piece  of  land  on  which  he  tried  the  above 
experiments,  which  was  a  deep  fand,  value  about  fix 
or  feven  {hillings  per  acre,  he  tried  two  others,  one  about 
ten  years  fince,  with  chalk  from  different  pits,  fome 
of  which  was  a  dry  chalk,  and  others  greafy  ;  he  carried 
only  one  load  of  each  fort,  and  laid  it  about  the 
thicknefs  of  feventy  loads  to  an  acre.  Neither  of  them  did 
the  leaft  good,  for  he  could  not  tell  by  any  of  the  crops 
fince,  without  looking  at  the  foil,  where  they  were  laid. 
The  other  was  by  deep  ploughing,  in  the  autumn  of  1785, 
when  he  fowcd  part  of  the  piece  with  wheat,  by  going  with 
a  fecond  plough  after  the  firll  for  one  iteatch  only,  and 
raifmg  about  three  or  four  inches  of  foil  that  had  never  been 
turned  up  before  ;  on  viewing  it  about  midfum.mer  he  could 
not  find  where  it  was  by  anv  apparent  difference  in  the 
crop,  nor  could  he  fee  that  the  barley  fown  in  January-  was 
the  beft  crop.  By  the  fame  rule,  when  he  began  to  try  the 
experiment  before,  that  fov.n  in  February  was  the  beft,  and 
it  appeared  fo  on  view,  he  remembers,  all  the  fummer. 

The  quantity  of  feed  barley  allowed  to  the  acre  varies  very 
much  ;  and  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  land  and 
the  feafon,  but  on  what  was  the  preceding  crop,  and  alfo  on 
the  condition  of  the  land  for  receiving  the  feed.  When  bar- 
icy  fuccecds  turnips,  the  land  being  then  in  the  beft  fiate 
for  the  feed,  a  lefs  quantity  is  necefiary  than  if  it  were  to  be 
fown  after  t'.vo  or  tliree  fucceffive  white  corn  crops.  The 
iifual  allowance  to  the  acre  is  from  three  buflicls  and  a  half 
to  five  ;  but  fourbuthels  and  a  peck  may  be  confidercd  as  the 
general  average,  fo  large  a  quantity  as  five  budiels  being 
never  fown  but  on  lands  exhaulttd  and  worn  out  by  impro- 
per cropping. 

Mr.  Middleton  remarks  (in  his  Survey  of  Middkfex)  that 
early  fowing  requires  lefs  leed  than  late  ;  but  on  a  medium 
foil  in  proper  condition,  fown  broad-caft,  in  March  three 
and  a  half,  in  April  four,  and  in  May  four  and  a  half 
bulliels  per  acre  are  fufficient.  A  rich  foil  makes  fuch 
a  great  difference,  that  it  can  hardly  be  fown  too  thin  ;  even 
one  bulliel  and  a  half  early  fown,  has  produced  as  much  as 
could  Rand  ;  whereas  had  three  or  four  biilhels  been  fown, 
the  crop  would  have  been  lodged,  and  of  a  very  reduced  value. 

It  is  obfcrved  by  Mr.  Doualdfon,  that  if  a  llatcment  of 


the  average  returns  of  barley  by  the  acre  was  confined  to 
England  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  it  might  be  rated  at 
thirty-two  bufhels  ;  but  when  Wales  and  the  north  of 
Scotland  are  included,  where,  owing  to  the  imperfecl  modes 
of  culture  ftill  pratlifcd,  the  crops  are  vcr)-  indifferent, 
the  general  average  over  the  whole  will  not  probably  ex- 
ceed twenty-eight  buflicls  the  acre.  The  antl-.or  of  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  Middiefex  ftates  it  as  varying  in 
England  from  fifteen  to  feventy-five  builiels  per  acre. 
The  average  produce  of  the  county  of  Middiefex,  he 
fays,  is  about  four  quarters  of  corn  and  two  loads  of 
llraw  per  acre.  The  llraw  ufually  fells  at  about  a  gui- 
nea a  load  delivered  in,  which,  witli  chaff  and  thin  grain, 
is  equal  to  one  fhilling  and  fijcpence  per  bulhel  on  the 
corn  ;  and  as  the  corn  has  averaged  three  (hillings,  together 
they  produce  four  fiiillings  and  fix-pence  per  buftKl,  or 
fevcn  pounds  four  fhiilings  per  acre. 

The  ultimate  dcftination  of  barley  to  be  converted  into 
beer  and  fpirits,  he  fays,  raifes  the  value  of  this  crop  to 
more,  money  per  acre  than  that  of  any  other  grain.  For 
after  the  farmer  has  difpofed  of  it,  the  maltfler,  brewer, 
diitiller,  reftifier,  and  vittualler,  fucceffivtly  diaw  the 
wages  of  labour  and  profit  from  it  before  it  comes  to 
the  confumer.  Including  a  revenue  of  five  miUions  and 
one  quarter  a  year,  which  it  nets  to  government,  but 
which  cofts  the  fubjeft  between  fix  and  feven  millions, 
its  entire  expence  to  the  confumer  at  this  time  is  not 
lets  than  thirty  pounds  an  acre.  He  uiiderftands  that  poi  • 
ter  is  brewed  in  the  ratio  of  162  gallons  from  one  quarter 
of  malt  ;  and  is  fold  by  the  retailer  after  the  rate  of  one 
fhilling  and  two-pencc  per  gallon,  which  produces  nine 
pounds  nine  fhiilings  ;  dcduft  the  value  of  the  hops,  and 
there  remains  upwards  of  a  guinea  a  bufhel  for  the  malt,  or 
full  thirty  pounds  an  acre.  In  the  article  of  fpirits,  he 
thinks,  it  muft  neceffarily  yield  much  more.  According  to 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  barley  is  applied  to  various  ufes.  In  Wales, 
Weflmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  well  of  Scotland,  the  bread  ufed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  is  made  chiefly  from  barley. 
Large  quantities  of  the  barley  cultivated  in  England  are 
converted  into  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  what  is  called  Britifh 
fpirits,  as  Euglifh  gin,  Englifli  brandy,  &:c.  The  remainder, 
beyond  what  is  neceffaiy  for  feed,  is  made  into  meal,  and 
partly  confumed  in  bread  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  above 
diftritts,  and  partly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening 
black-cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  There  is  a  much  greater 
fhare  of  the  Scotch  barley  confumed  in  dillillation  m  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  cultivated,  than  there  is  in  England. 
Exclufive  of  what  is  ufed  for  feed,  the  Scotch  barley  is 
either  converted  iiito  beer  or  ale  ;  or  made  into  pot  barley, 
or  into  meal,  for  tlie  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  more  re- 
mote and  lefs  cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  or,  laflly,  in- 
to whilkey. 

In  the  Report  of  Middiefex  it  is  alfo  ftated,  that  much 
of  the  moft  ordinar)'  barley  is  given  to  poultry  ;  the  rell  is 
fold  to  the  maltfa'rs,  except  fo  mucli  as  is  referved  for 
feed. 

In  refpecl  to  pearl  barley  it  is  obferved,  that  a  mill  to 
manufacture  it  cofls  about  twenty  pounds.  A  ton,  or  163 
(lone,  of  pearl  barley  fells  for  twenty  three  pounds,  wliich  is 
rather  under  three  fhiilings  a  llor.e,  or  thirteen  fhiilings  and 
four-pence  a  bufi.el.  T\venty-thrce  Hone  and  a  half  of 
common  barley  produces  five  (lone  and  a  half  of  pearl  bar- 
ley by  the  cummon  method  of  manufa£lurii!g  it  ;  but  by  an 
addition  to  the  mill,  which  would  oiil)  coll  two  pounds,  the 
barley  corn  would  be  fplit,  and  then  the  fame  quantity 
would  vicld  nine  ilone  of  pearl  barley.  This  is  ilatcd  ou 
4  N  ;  the 
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the  authority  of  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  Loiulon     fown  in  the  ufual  way  have  been  lodged,  thefc  parts  fown 


Society  of  Arts. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  feed  bnrlcy,  it  is  iitcefTavy  to 
obferve  that  the  btft  grain  for  fowing  is  that  which  is  free 
from  blacl<.nefs  at  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  pair  lively  yellow  co- 
lour, intermixed  with  a  bright  whitifh  c:;i!: ;  and  if  the  rind 
be  a  little  ihrivelkd,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  as  it  P.iows 
that  it  has  fwcatcd  in  the  mow,  and  is  a  fure  indication  that 


thin  have  fupported  their  upright  polition  againft  wiiul  and 
rain,  thongli  the  rows  have  been  made  not  only  length-ways 
but  acrofs  the  lands  in  feveral  pofitions,  fo  that  there  could 
be  no  alteration  in  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  or 
the  fitnation  of  the  corn.  Whc'e  therefore  fuch  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  and  always  attended  with  equal  luc- 
cefs,   there  can  be  r.o  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  uic- 


its  coat  is  thin.     The  huHc  of  tliick-rinded  barley  being  too  thods  is  mod  eligible,  fincc,  if  the  crops  were  only  fnppofod 

ftiff  to  fhrink,  will  lie  fmooth   and  hollow  even  when  the  to  be  equal  ii^  both,  the  faving  two  tiurds  of  the  corn  iown 

inf.de  (lour  has  (hrunk  from  it.  is  a  very  great  advantage,  and  dcferves  a  national  conlider- 

The  necefTitv  of  a  change  of  feed  from  time  to  time,  by  ation,  as  fuch  a  (avmg  in  fcarce  times  might  be  ot  very  great 

fowing  that  of 'the  growth   of  a  different  foil,  as  has  been  benefit  to  tlie  piibhc.     This  faving  of  feed-corn  (fays  he) 

obferved,  -is  in  no  inllance  more  evident  than  in  the  culture  mull   be  underd.iod  to  regard  fuch  as  is  fown   broadcaft  ; 

of  this  rrrain,  which  othcrwife  becomes  coarfcr  and  coarfcr  for  if  it  be  fown  in  drills,  an  eighth  part  of  the  feed  ufually 

cver\'  year.     But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  grain,  the  fown  will  be  fnfHcient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  produce  be 

utmoft  care  (hould  be  taken  th.at  the  feed  be  full  bodied.  greater  ;  for  all  forts  of  corn  are  naturally  inclined  to  fend 

Itiseafy  to  fuppofethat  barley,  like  wheat,  may  be  bene-  out  fjvcral  flalks  from  each  root,  which  they  rarely  fail  to 

fited  by  being  ftecpcd  before  it  is  fown.     For  as  rain  cannot  do  where  t!ie  roots  are  at  a  proper  diltance  and  have  room  ; 

always  be  depended  upoK  foon  after  the  fowing  of  fpring  nor  do  the  ftalks  grow  in  this  cafe  near  io  tall,  but  arc  much 

corn,  there  is  furely  an  equal  reafon  for  extending  the  prac-  ftronger   than    when   they  are   near  together,     when  they 

tice  to  thtfe  forts  of  grain   as  well  as   thofe  which  are  fown  rarely  have>  more   than  two  or  three  ftalks,  whereas  thofe 


in  autumn.      Liming  indeed  may  hurt  barley  in  fome  cafes, 
but  a  little  fprinkling  of  foot  bids  fair  for  improving  it,  at 
leaft  it  may  prevent  infefts  from  preying  upon  the  feed. 
Mr.  Middleton  indeed   rc.uark?,  'that    the   feed  is  never 


roots  which  have  proper  room  fcldom  have  iefs  than  ten  or 
twelve.  He  has  had  eighty  ilalks  upon  one  root  of  barley, 
which  were  ftrong,  produced  long  ears,  and  the  grain  was 
better  filled  than  any  he  ever  faw  grow  in   the  common 


fteeped,  and  yet  the  farmers  are  continually  complaining  of  method  of  hulbandry,  and  the  land  on  which  this  grew  was 
its  cominn-  up  at  different  periods,  thus' producing  two  not  very  rich  ;  but  he  has  frequently  obferved  on  the  fides 
crops  which  do  not  become  ripe  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  of  hot-beds  in  the  kitchen  gardens,  where  barley  ftraw  has 
injurious  to  the  fample.  Steeping  the  feed  a  proper  num-  been  ufed  for  covering  the  beds,  that  fome  of  the  grains 
ber  of  hours,  which  might  be  afcertained  by  experiment,  left  in  the  ears  have  dropped  out  and  grown,  the  roots 
feems  (he  fays)  to  be  as  well  calculated  to  fecure  an  uniform  have  produced  from  thirty  tofixty  Ilalks  each,  and  thofe  have 
vegetation  and  prevent  this  complaint,  as  poifoning  the  been  four  or  five  times  larger  in  fize  than  the  ilalks  ever  ar- 
feed  appears  to  be  to  keep  it  from  vermin.  rive  at  in  the  common  way.     But  to  this,  he  knows,  it  may 

According  to  Miller,  the  common  method  is  to  fow  the  be  objefted,  that  although  upon  rich  ground  in  a  garden 
barley-feed  with  a  broad-caft  at  two  fowings  ;  the  firil  be-  thefe  roots  of  corn  may  probably  have  fo  many  ilalks,  yet 
ing  harrowed  in  at  once,  but  the  fecond  not  until  the  feed  is  in  poor  land  they  will  not  have  fuch  produce  ;  therefore, 
buried.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bulliels  to  unlels  a  greater  quantity  of  feeds  be  fown,  the  crop  will  not 
an  acre:  but  (fays  he)  if  the  farmers  could  be  prevailed  be  worth  Handing;  which  is  (be  fap)  one  of  the  greatell 
upon  to  alter  this  praflice,  they  would  foon  find  their  ac-  fallacies  that  can  be  imagined  ;  for  to  fuppofe  that  poor 
count  in  it ;  for  if  a  third  part  of  that  quantity  be  fown,  land  can  nouridi  more  than  twice  the  number  of  roots  in  the 
there  will  be  a  much  greater  produce,  and  the  corn  will  be  fame  fpace  as  rich  land,  is  fuch  an  ablurdity  as  one  could 
much  Iefs  liable  to  lodge,  as  he  has  many  times  experienced ;     hardly  fuppofe  any  perfon  of  common  underftanding  guilty 

of:  and  yeC  fo  it  is ;  for  the  general  pradice  is  to  aliow  a 
greater  quantity  of  feed  to  poor  land  than  for  richer 
ground  ;  not  confidering  that  where  the  rocJts  Hand  fo 
clofe,  they  will  deprive  each  other  of  their  nourilhment, 
Ilalks  will  be  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  and  and  confequently  ftarve  themfelves,  as  is  always  the  cafe 
therefore  are  feldom  laid.  He  fays  he  has  frequently  ob-  when  the  roots  ftand  clofe,  which  any  perfon  may  at  firft 
ferved  in  fields  where  there  has  been  a  foot-path  through  fight  obferve  in  any  part  of  the  fields  where  the  corn  hap- 
their  middle,  that  the  corn  which  has  flood  thin  on  each  pens  to  fcatter  when  they  are  fowing  it  ;  or  in  places  where 
fide  of  the  path  has  flood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on  by  harrowing  the  feed  is  drawn  in  heaps,  thofe  patches 
both  fides  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground  ;  and  whoever  will  flarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third  part  of  the  fize  as  the 
will  crive  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  thefe  roots  near  the  otiier  parts  of  the  fume  field  ;  and  yet,  common  as  this  is, 
path,  will  find  them  tiller  out,  that  is,  have  a  greater  num-  it  is  little  noticed  by  farmers,  otherwife  (fays  he)  they 
ber  of  flalks,  to  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  furely  would  not  continue  their  old  cuflom  of  fowing.  He 
other  parts  of  the  field.  He  has  feen  experiments  made  by  has  made  many  experiments  for  feveral  years  in  the  pooreft 
fowing  barley  in  rows  acrofs  diveis  parts  of  the  fame  field,  land,  and  has  aUvays  found  that  all  crops  which  were  fown 
and  the  grains  fown  thin  in  the  rows,  fo  that  the  roots  were  or  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  than  ufual,  have  fucceeded 
three  or  four  inches  afundeV  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  a  befl  upon  fuch  land  ;  and  he  is  convinced,  if  farmers  would 
foot  diftant  ;  the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fame  field  were  be  prevailed  upon  to  qiit  their  prejudices  and  make  trial  of 
at  the  fame  time  fown  broad-call  in  the  ufual  way.  The  the  method  of  fowing  tlieir  corn  thin,  they  would  foon  fee 
fuccefs  was  this  :  the  roots  which  flood  thin  in  the  rows,     the  advantage  of  this  hufoandry. 

tillered  out  from  ten  or  twelve  to  upwards  of  thirty  flalks  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Young,  however,  lead  us  to  a 
«n  each  root  ;  the  ftalks  were  (Ironger,  the  ears  longer,  and  different  conclufion.  On  April  25th,  179 1,  upon  a  land 
the  grains  larger,  than  any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  com.mon  of  moift  loam  on  a  wet  marl  bottoui,  worth  about  fixteen 
way  ;  and  whca  thofe  parts  of  the  ikld  where  the  com  was    (hillings  au   acre,  he   marked  four   beds,    each,  eight  feet 

I  long 


for  when  corn  or  any  other  vegetable  ftands  very  clofe,  the 
ftalks  are  drawn  up  weak,  and  thence  incapable  of  refifting 
the  force  of  the  winds,  or  fupporting  themfelves  under 
heavy  rains ;  but  when  they  are  at  a  proper  diftance,  their 
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long  by  three  feet  broad,  and  dibbled  them  with  four- 
rowed   bailey. 

No.  I,     91  holes,  and  four  feeds  in  each  hole. 

2,  19S  ditto,  three  feeds  in  each. 

3,  198  ditto,  one  feed  in  each. 

4,  198  ditto,  two  feeds  in  each. 

No  hoeing  given  ;  but  before  they  ripened  a  net  was  fuf- 
pended  over  the  whole,  to  guard  the  barley  from  the  ra- 
vages of  birds. 

On  Sept.  9th  he  reaped  them,  aad  clipping  off  the  ears, 
weighed  them. 

No.  I,  28I  ounces. 
2,  3r. 

In  No.  I,   13     grains  of  feed  give  one  ounce  produce. 

2,  19    grams  of  feed,  one  ounce  produce. 

3,  9I  ditto,  ditto. 

4,  161  ditto,  ditto. 

In  No.  I,    15    grains  of  feed  per  fqnare  foot. 

2,  24    ditto,  ditto. 

3,  8    ditto,  ditto. 

4,  16    ditto,  ditto. 

It  feems  (fays  he)  remarkable,  that  comparing  No.  i  and 
4,  the  feed  are  nearly  tiie  fame,  yetthe  crop  is  different, 
and  very  conliderably  in  favour  of  the  feed  beinp-  crowded 
together  ia  cluitcrs,  rather  than  fpread  much  more  equally 
over  the  ground.  This  (continues  he)  is  a  moft  fingular 
circnmttance  ;  it  coincides  very  much  with  the  modem 
praftice  of  dibbling  wheat,  which  has  been  changed  gra- 
dually from  one  grain  in  a  hole,  to  two,  three,  and  even 
four,  and  this  clulter-fowing  has  been  found  to  anfwer  beft. 
But  upon  what  principles  ?  and  owing  fo  what  caufe  ? 
Theory  would  feem  to  tell  us,  that  plants  Handing  fnigle 
would  have  regular  fpaces  for  the  roots  to  feed  in,  witliout 
flruggling  with  each  other  for  nonrifliment  :  but  there  muft 
be  fome  other  circumllance  which  more  than  balances  this 
advantage.  The  farmers  fay  that  the  plants  affift  each 
other  :  but  how  ?  Is  it  by  (helter  ?  is  it  by  an  accelerated 
fermentative  motion  from  additional  warmth  ?  Very  ob- 
fcure  ali  this,  but  highly  deferving  further  repeiited  and 
varied  experiments.  Mere  quantity  of  feed  appears  to  have 
much  effed  ;  No.  2,  the  moll  feed,  has  of  all  the  greateft 
crop. 

It  is  a  commbn  praftice  in  fome  parts,  to  fcatter  the 
dung  of  pigeons,  poultry.  Sec.  over  barley  and  other  grain 
after  tliey  are  fown  ;  but  if  this  method  be  pnrfued,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  fcatter  fuch  dungs  on  immediately, becaufe 
then  the  flioot  will  eafily  make  its  way  through  ;  but  when 
laid  on  later,  it  is  apt  to  burn  up  and  deftroy  the  blades  of 
the  young  plants. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  more  ftiff  foils,  from  unfavourable 
weather  and  an  extremely  di-y  fpring,  that  it  is  impoifible,  by 
the  common  metliod,  to  break  the  clods  and  prepare  the 
ground  lufficiently  for  fowing  barley ;  in  which  cafe  it  has  been 
the  ufual  method  to  break  the  clods  with  a  large  beetle,  called 
from  its  ufe  a  clotting-heetld  :  but  this  being  a  very  expcnfive 
and  tedious  method  of  prepai  ing  land,  induced  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Rar.d;iii  of  Y  rk  to  conilruft  an  inftrument,  which  he 
Ci'.lh  ^ff.ky  roller,  by  the  affiilance  of  which  a  large  quantity 
of  land  may,  in  fuch  a  dry  feafon,  be  foon  reduced  to  an 
exceeding  fine  tilth,  with  vci-y  little  trouble.  See  Spike 
Roller. 

After  the  barley  is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground 
fllould  be  rolled  after  the  firft  fhowcr  of  rain,  to  break  the 
clods  and  lay  the  earth  fmooth,  which  will  render  it  cafier 
to  mow  the  crop,  and  aKo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie  clofer  to  the 


rocts  of  the  corn,  which  may  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  it  in  dry 
weather  :  and  alfo  when  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  it  may  be  a  good  method  fomctimcs  to  roll  it 
over  with  a  weighty  roller,  which  will  again  prefs  the  earth 
clofe  to  the  roots  of  the  com,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fun 
and  air  from  penetrating  the  ground  in  dry  ftafons  ;  and 
this  rolling  of  it  before  it  ilalks,  may  likewife  caufe  k  to 
tiller  out  into  a  greater  number  of  ilalks ;  fo  that  if  the 
plants  fhould  be  thin,  it  may  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to 
fill  the  ground,  and  likewife  llrengthen  the  (terns. 

If  the  corn  fhould  grow  too  rank,  as  is  fomctimcs  the 
cafe  in  a  wet  fpring,  mowing  is  then  much  better  than  feed- 
ing it,  becaufe  the  fcythe  takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but 
the  Iheep  feed  upon  all  indifferently  ;  nor  fiiould  they  even 
in  any  cafe  be  left  upon  it  too  long,  becaufe,  being  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  fweet  end  of  the  ftalk  next  the  root, 
they  bite  fd  clofely  as  to  injure  the  future  growth  of  the 
plant. 

Barley  is  ripe  when  the  -red  roan,  as  the  farmers  tei-m  it 
(a  reddiih  colour  on  the  ear),  is  gone  off,  or  when  the  ear« 
droop  and  fall  as  it  were  double  againil  the  ftraw,  and  the 
flalks  have  loll  their  verdure.  If  it  be  full  of  weeds,  it 
muft  lie  in  the  fwath  till  they  are  dry.  It  is  not  apt  to 
(hed,  but  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  apt  to  fprout  or  grow 
mufty  ;  and,  therefore,  ever)-  fair  day  after  rain  it  fhould  be 
fhook  up  and  turned  ;  and  when  it  is  tolerably  dry,  let  it 
be  made  up  into  fliocks  ;  but  be  careful  never  to  houfe  it 
till  thoroughly  dry,  lell  it  mow-burn,  which  will  make  it 
malt  worfe  than  if  it  had  fpired  in  the  field. 

Barley,  Caujlic  Indian.     SeeVzRiAscvM  Sevadilla. 

Barley  IValer  {Decoiium  Hordei  P.Londisf  Ed.).  It 
is  of  fome  coniequence  that  the  preparations  which  generally 
fall  under  the  care  of  the  nurfe,  fhould  be  made  with  as 
much  attention  as  thofe  of  the  apothecai-y.  Barley  water, 
cither  by  itfelf  or  with  a  variety  of  additions,  forms  an  agree- 
able and  valuable  drink  for  the  fick  room.  When  prepared 
in  the  following  manner,  it  is  fmooth,  uniform,  and  palatable. 
Take  of  pearl-barley  two  ounces,  water  five  pounds  :  fird 
wafh  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water;  then  boil  it  a  little  with  about  half  a 
pound  of  water  to  extraA  the  colouring  matter  ;  throw  this 
away,  and  put  the  barley  thus  purified  into  five  pounds  of 
boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and 
drained. 

Barley  Water  Compound,  [DecoSum  Hordei  Compojltum  P. 
Lond.)  Take  of  the  preceding  barley  water  two  pints; 
diced  figs  two'ounces;  liquorice  root,  Hiced  and  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce  ;  raifins,  iloned,  two  ounces;  water  one  pint  ; 
boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain.  This  decoClion  is  more  tallt- 
ful  than  the  former,  and  is  very  palatable  ;  it  forms  a 
good  demulcent  liquor  in  fore  throats  of  every  kind,  and  is 
very  confiderably  nourilhing.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  cloy 
the  ftomach  if  taken  in  large  quantity  ;  lemon  juice,  or  any 
other  acid,  may  be  added  to  it  with  advantage. 

Barley-^W,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  in  Suffex  to 
the  Si/kin. 

B-iRLEy-forn  is  ufed  to  denote  a  long  meafure,  contain- 
ing in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  the 
eighth. 

The  French  carpenters  alfo  ufe  barley-corn,  grain  d'orge, 
as  equivalent  to  the  line  or   the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

BARLEY-r(?/n,  grain  d'orge,  is  alfo  uled,  in  Building,  for  a 
little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  jomers'  work,  fcrv- 
ing  to  feparate    or    keep  them    afundcr  ;     tiius    called  be- 
caufe made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame  name. 
BARLEV^/^ar.      See  Sugar. 

Barley-ww,  in  Geography,  a  creek  on  the  fouth-weft 
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coaft  of  Ireland,  between  Mizen-head,  tlie  Nol'mm  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  Browhead  in  the  county  of  Cork.  N.  lat.  ci*^ 
•24'.  W.  lonj;.  9°  40'. 

BARLOWE,  William,  in  Biography,  was  a  defcen- 
danl  or  the  ancient  f-imily  of  the  Barlows  in  Wales,  and  born 
in  the  county  of  EfTrx.  He  was  at  firll  a  monk  in  the 
AugulUnc  monallery  of  St.  Ofilh  in  EiTcx  ;  and  having 
commenced  his  education  in  this  place  he  finiftied  it  at  Ox- 
k)rd,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity. 
He  afterwards  became  prior  of  the  canons  of  his  order  at 
Billiam  in  Berkdiirc,  and  at  the  diflblntion  of  the  )nonafte- 
ries  he  rcfigned  his  houfe,  and  prevailed  on  many  abbots  and 
priors  to  follow  his  example.  In  1535  he  was  appoint- 
ed hi  (hop  of  St.  Afaph,  and  in  1536  tranllated  to  St.  Da- 
vid's, where  he  formed  the  unfuccel'sfnl  projcft  of  removing 
the  epifcopal  fee  to  Caermarthen,  as  being fituated  more  in  the 
centre  of  the  diocel'e.  He  was  a  favourite  of  king  Henry 
Vni.,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  matter  of  his  di- 
vorce ;  and  he  was  alfo  much  elteemed  by  lady  Ann  Boleyn. 
In  1547,  he  was  trandated  to  Bath  and  Wells;  but  as  he 
was  attached  to  the  protettant  religion,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  bilhoprick  in  1553',  upon  queen  Mary's  acceflTion,  on 
pretence  of  his  being  married,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet 
prifon.  Having  made  his  efcape  from  confinement,  he  re- 
tired with  many  others  to  Germany  ;  where  he  remained  in 
a  poor  and  dillrefled  condition  till  the  happy  inauguration 
of  queen  EliEabeth.  On  this  occafion  he  returned  to  his 
Kitive  country,  and  in  1559  was  promoted  to  the  fee  ofChi- 
chciler,  where  he  died  in  156'^.  He  was  reckoned  a  learned 
prelate  ;  but  appears,  notwithftanding  his  profefTion  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  not  to  have  pofleded  the  fpirit  of  a  mar- 
tyr. Befidts  other  pieces  which  he  wrote,  he  was  concern- 
ed in  the  compilation  of  the  treatife  entitled  "  The  Godly  and 
Pious  Inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,"  commonly  called  the 
"  Bifhop's  Book,"  printed  at  London  in  1537  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  is  faid  to  have  tranllated  into  Eng- 
li(h  the  •'  Apociypha"  as  far  as  the  book  of  AVifdom. 
He  had  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  married  to  biihops. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Barlovv'E,  William,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  in 
Pembrokelhire,  and  in  1560  entered  at  Baliol  college.  He 
afterwards  travelled,  and  became  fliilful  in  navigation.  On 
his  return  he  took  orders  in  1573,  and  obtained  feveral  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  the  lail  of  which  was  that  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Salifbury,  to  which  he  was  promoted  in 
1614.  He  died  at  Eafton  near  Winchefter  in  1625.  In 
his  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  load- 
ftone,  he  feems  to  have  preceded  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  and 
wrote  upon  this  fubjeft  twenty  years  before  Gilbert's  book 
was  publifheJ.  He  was  the  lirll:  that  made  the  inclinatory 
jnflrun.ent  tranfparent,  and  to  be  ufed  han.nng  with  a  glafs 
on  both  fides  and  a  ring  at  the  top  ;  and  he  alfo  contrived 
to  hang  it  in  a  compafs  box,  and  to  adapt  it  for  ufe  at 
fea.  He  was  alfo  the  firll  perfon  that  difcovered  the 
difference  between  iron  and  fteel,  and  their  refpeclive  teir.- 
pers,  for  magnetieal  purpofes.  He  alto  fhewed  the  right 
method  of  touching  magnetieal  netdles,  and  fhewed  how 
to  piece  and  cement  load-ttones.  Moreover  he  explained 
the  reafon  why  a  load-ilone  being  double  capped,  takes 
up  fo  great  a  weight.  On  thefe  fubjetls  he  wrote  the 
following  books,  viz.  "  The  Navigator's  Supply,  &c."  410. 
JLond.  1597;  "Ma.'netical  Advertifement?,  &c."  4to. 
Lond.  1616;  and  "  An  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Ridley's  Aniinad- 
verfions  on  this  work."     Biog.  Brit. 

BARLOW,  Thomas,  a  learned  Englifh  bifliop  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  LanghiU  in  the  parilh  of 
Orto.i  in  Weftmoreland  in  1607,  and  educated  at  Queen's 
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college  m  Oxford.  In  i^>3y,  he  was  appointed  reader  of 
metaphyfics  in  the  \iniverfit),  and  his  lectures  were  pub- 
lifhed.  On  the  furrinder  of  Oxford  to  t!ie  parliament  in 
1646,  he  retained  his  fcllowfhip,  and  in  1652  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library.  In  1657,  he  was  chofen 
provolt  of  his  college.  Upon  the  refloration  he  contrived 
to  be  chofen  one  of  the  commiffioncrs  for  relloiing  the 
members  tiiat  had  been  wrongfully  ejefted  in  164X,  and 
in  1660  was  created  doftor  of  divinity  and  Margaret  pro- 
feffor  in  that  department.  In  this  year  he  wrote  "  The 
Cafe  of  a  Toleration  in  Matter;,  of  Religion,"  which  lie 
extended  farther  t'aan  any  divines  of  that  age.  As  he 
was  dillinguilhed  for  his  (Icill  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
he  was  often  applied  to  as  a  cafuill  ;  and  in  1671,  he  wrote 
Mr.  "  Cottington's  Cafe  of  Divorce."  In  1675,  he  was 
promoted,  notwithtlanding  the  oppofition  of  arehbifhop 
Sheldon,  to  the  bilhoprick  of  Lincoln  ;  and  after  his  ad- 
vancement wrote  feveral  pieces  particularly  againft  popery, 
which  i'crved  to  found  the  alarm  with  refpeft  to  the  danger 
of  a  popifla  fuccelfor.  However  on  the  acceflTion  of  James 
II.,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  forward  in  procuring  thanks  to 
the  king  for  his  declaration  in  favour  of  liberty  of  con- 
feience,  and  he  vindicated  the  regal  power  of  difpenfing 
with  penal  laws  ;  which  condndt  fome  liave  cenlured  as  ma- 
nifelling  an  unwarrantable  accommr)dation  to  the  times,  and 
others  have  afcribcd  to  his  love  ol  toleration.  With  the  re- 
volution he  adopted  its  principles,  and  avowed  his  allegiance 
to  the  fucceffors  of  James.  As  to  his  fentiments,  he  was  in 
theology  a  rigid  Calvinilt ;  and  in  philofophy  a  ilrict  Arif- 
totelian,  and  an  enemy  to  tlie  new  mode  of  experiment  en- 
couraged by  the  Royal  Society.  As  a  bifhop  he  ncgleftcd 
his  duties  in  his  cathedral  and  dioccfe,  and  rtfided  conilantly 
at  his  manor  feat  at  Bugdeii  ;  reverthelefs  his  tolerating 
fpirit  and  oppofition  to  poperj-  feem  to  have  produced  in 
the  author  of  the  "  Confeffional"  a  fingular  prediletlion  in 
his  favour.  He  died  at  Bugden  in  1691,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  he  was  eminently  diltinguifhed  by  his  learn- 
ing and  liberality.  The  works  of  this  bilhop,  printed  after 
his  death,  were  a  volume  of  "  Cafes  of  Confcience,"  re- 
folved  by  him,  8vo.  1692;  and  his  "Genuine  Remains," 
8vo.    1639.     Biog.  Brit. 

Barlow,  Francis,  a  painter  of  birds,  beaft,  and  fifli, 
was  born  in  Lincolnfliirc,  and  excelled  in  drawing  evei-y  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  with  great  correftncfs  ;  but  his  knowledge 
of  colouring  was  very  imperfeft.  This  artill  died  in  1 702. 
Pilkington. 

BARM,  otherwife  called  ycaft  ;  the  head  or  workings 
producing  by  the  fermentation  of  ale  or  beer.  It  is  the 
froth  that  forms  on  the  furface  of  beer  or  wine  of  grains 
during  their  fermentation  ;  which,  mixing  with  dough, 
raiies  it  move  quickly  and  better  than  leaven,  and  makes 
the  lighted  bread.      See  Leaven,  and  Yeast. 

BARMACH,  in  Geography,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Pcrfia, 
in  the  province  of  Schirvan  near  the  Cafpian  fea. 

BARMANCOTTY,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country'  of 
Thibet,  five  miles  fouth  of  Sirinagur,  and  thirteen  nortii  of 
Deuprag. 

BARMEA,  Ha'ucn,  is  a  large  bay,  fituated  about  four 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  cape  Machicaco,  two  leagues  N.E. 
by  N.  from  Piacentia,  and  four  from  Bilboa. 

BARMEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wefl- 
phalia  and  duchy  of  Berg,  fituate  in  a  fertile  valley  to 
which  it  gives  name,  five  miles  north  of  Launep. 

BARMINE  denotes  fuch  mine  or  ore  as  is  adjudged  at 
a  court  of  barghmote. 

BARMOUTH,  in  Geography,  is  a  fmall  watering  place  in 
the  parifli  of  Llanaber,  Meriontthfliire,  North  Wales.     The 
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Iioufes  are  Angularly  placed  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  fide 
of  a  fteep  hill  which  ovtrlooks  a  narrow  winding  valley  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  bay  with  St.  George's  channel  on  the 
weft.  The  fitur.tion  of  the  houfes  affords  matter  of  atlo- 
nifliment  to  moft  travellers ;  fome  being  placed  on  the  fanda 
clofe  to  the  beacli,  and  others  at  fuch  varied  heights  on  the 
rocks,  that  in  fome  of  the  winding  paths  a  perfon  may  look 
into  the  d'^or  of  one  houie  on  his  right  hand,  and  down  the 
chimney  of  another  on  his  left.  This  place  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mawddach,  which  at  high  tide  forms  a  bay  of 
about  one  mile  over  ;  but  the  entrance  is  rather  imfafc  on 
account  of  the  fand  banks.  The  WelHi  call  it  Aberniaw, 
i.  e.  the  mouth  or  confluence  of  the  river  Maw.  Barmouth 
is  much  frequented  as  a  convenient  bathing  place  during 
the  fummcr  by  many  genteel  families.  Here  are  a  few  ba- 
thing machines  for  the  ufe  of  ladies,  but  the  gentlemen 
commonly  batlie  from  the  coaft.  Th.is  place  is  the  port  of 
Mcrionvthfliire,  and  great  quantities  of  flannels  and  hofe  are 
annually  exported  hence.  Mr.  Pennant  dates  tliat  fortv 
thoufand  pounds'  worth  of  the  fonner  and  ten  thoufard 
pounds'  worth  of  the  latter  have  been  ihipped  from  this  port 
in  one  year.  About  one  hundred  vefFels  belong  to  this 
place,  fome  of  which  fail  up  the  river  nearly  to  Dolgelly. 

Not  far  from  Barmouth,  the  river  Mawddach  divides  into 
two  arms,  and  forms  a  fmall  idand  called  Ynys  y  Brawd,  or 
the  friar's  illand.  The  number  of  houfes  in  this  paridi  is 
317,  audits  inhabitants  amount  to  1463.  Bingley's  Tour 
round  North  Wales. 

BARN,  \n  Rural  Economy,  a  covered  building  conftruiEl- 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  up  and  preferving  all  forts  of 
grain,  hay,  ftraw,  6cc.  Arable  as  well  as  hay  farms 
ftiould  in  general  be  provided  with  barns  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  grain  or  hay  tiiey  produce  ;  though  fmce 
the  praftice  of  flacking  hay  and  grain  and  of  threlhing 
by  mills  has  become  more  general,  there  feems  to  be  much 
lefs  need  of  large  barns. 

Buildings  of  this  fort  (hould  have  a  dry,  rather  elevated 
fituation  ;  and  be  placed  on  the  north  or  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  farm  yard,  hut  not  by  any  means  contiguous  to  the 
lioufe  or  fuch  offices  as  are  connefted  with  it. 

Barns  may  either  be  conflrufted  on  wooden  frames  and 
covered  on  the  outfides  with  weather  boarding,  or  built  of 
brick  or  ftone,  which  ever  the  country  affords  in  the  great- 
ell  plenty  ;  but  in  either  cafe,  there  fliould  be  fuch  vent-holes 
or  openings  in  their  fides  or  walls  as  may  be  fufficient  to 
afford  free  admifllon  to  the  air,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mor.ldinefs  that  would  otherwifc  from  the  lead  damp  lodge 
in  the  grain.  The  gable  ends  of  fuch  buildings  are  proba- 
bly always  bed  formed  of  brick  or  ftone,  on  account  of  their 
greater  folidity ;  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  either  thatch  or 
tiLsas  can  be  moft  conveniently  procured.  They  Ihould  have 
two  large  folding  doors  facing  each  other,  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  building,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  or  out  a 
cart  or  waggon  load  of  corn  in  fiieaves  or  any  other  fort  of 
bulky  produce :  and  thefe  doors  fhould  be  of  the  fame 
breadth  with  the  threlhing  floor,  to  allord  the  more  light  and 
air  ;  the  former  for  the  threfliers,  and  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  winnowing  the  grain.  Over  the  threifiing  floor, 
and  a  little  above  the  reach  of  the  flail,  poles  are  often  laid 
acrofs  from  one  beam  to  another,  to  form  a  kind  of  upper 
floor,  upon  which  the  threilier  mav  throw  the  I'traw  or 
haulm,  to  make  an  immediate  clearing  till  he  has  time  to  flow 
it  properly  elfewhcre  ;  and  on  the  outfidc  over  the  great 
doors,  it  is  fometimes  convenient  to  have  a  large  pent  houfc, 
made  to  projedt  fufflciently  to  cover  a  load  of  corn  or  hay, 
in  cafe  a  fudden  ilorra  ihould  come  on  before  it  caa  be 
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houfed,  and  alfo  to  flielter  the  poultrj'  in  the  farm  yard 
from  too  great  heat  or  bad  weather  of  any  kind. 

It  was  formerly  much  the  cullom  in  countries  that 
abounded  in  corn  to  have  fcparate  barns  for  wheat,  for 
fpring-corn,  fuch  as  barley  and  oats,  and  for  peas,  tares, 
clover,  faintfoins,  &c.  but  where  the  grain,  hay,  and  other 
finjilar  produce  can  be  ftacked,  the  heavy  expence  of  fo 
many  buildings  of  this  kind  may  be  avoided,  and  at  the 
fame  lime  the  different  articles  be  prefcrved  with  equal 
fafety  and  convenience.  In  the  corn  barns  it  was  formerly  alfo 
much  the  cuftom  to  have  bays  or  large  fcparate  chamber* 
formed  in  their  firks  or  ends  for  the  purpofe  of  containing 
the  grain  when  threflied  out,  draw,  and  other  articles ; 
but  thefe  at  prefent  are  not  fo  much  in  ufe.  The  hay 
barns  (liould  conflantly  be  conftruftcd  of  wood  and  not  made 
too  clofe.  They  are  fometimes  formed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  to  different  places  by  hav- 
ing low  wliecls  or  rollers  fixc<l  o;i  the  bottom  frame.  In 
grazing  farms  that  do  not  afford  a  fupuly  of  llraw  for 
thatching  the  ftacks  with,  moveable  roofs  ereiSed  on  ftrong 
upriglit  polls  of  wood,  or  what  are  fometimes  termed  Dutch 
barns,  may  be  ufeful  ;  as  they  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure  by  fcrews  cr  levers  fo  as  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  quantity  of  hay,  either  in  proportion  to  the 
crop  or  its  confamptions;  while  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
cheaper,  more  airy,  and  lefs  troublcfome  in  cafe  of  heating, 
than  clofe  barns. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  fixteenth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  in  fpeaking  of  the  conftruilion  of  barns,  that 
the  underpinning  fliould  be  of  brick  or  ftone,  two  feet  high 
above  ground,  and  the  fides  boarded  ;  the  roof  of  the 
barn  is  beft  covered  with  reed  or  ftraw,  and  thofe  of  the 
ftables  on  its  fides  with  flate  or  glazed  tile  ;  becaufe  they 
muft  be  more  flat,  and  the  water  which  runs  from  the  roof 
of  the  barn  would  injure  moft  other  coverings.  At  each 
end  of  the  barn,  and  over  the  back  door,  fmall  doors  four 
feet  fquare  fliould  be  fixed  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  the  two  former  for  putting  corn  in  at  the  ends, 
and  the  latter  for  filling  the  middle  of  the  barn  after 
the  bays  are  full.  Ail  the  bays  fliould  have  a  floor 
of  clay  or  marl,  and  the  threfliing  floor  be  made  with 
hard  bricks,  which  wiU  be  fufficient  for  all  forts  of 
gTain  except  wheat  and  rye  ;  and  for  threfliing  them  it 
will  be  good  economy  to  have  planks  of  oak  or  red 
deal  well  fitted  together  and  numbered,  to  be  laid  down  oc- 
cafionally  and  confined  by  a  frame  at  their  ends.  A  barn 
built  on  fnch  a  plan  would  hold  a  great  deal  of  com  and  be. 
filled  moft  conveniently  ;  and  if  the  ftacks  of  corn  were  built 
at  each  end,  they  might  be  taken  in  without  any  carting.  If 
more  buildings  are  requifite,  two  may  be  added  on  the  back 
fide  like  the  ftables  in  front  ;  otherwife  if  doors  are  made 
under  the  eaves  on  the  back  fide,  as  directed  at  the  ends, 
and  ftacks  be  placed  oppofite  to  them  juft  far  enough  to 
avoid  the  eaveb'  dropping,  by  placing  a  waggon  between 
them  and  the  barn  by  way  of  a  ftage,  thefe  ftacks  may  be 
taken  in  without  carting  ;  which  method  fpares  a  great 
wafte  of  com  and  much  trouble.  The  fpars  of  the  roofs  of 
the  ftables  reft  upon  the  upper  cills  of  the  fides  of  the  barn, 
and  the  outfide  wall  of  the  ftables  is  eight  feet  high  ;  the 
barn  fupplying  the  highcft  fiJc  and  one  end  of  each  ftable, 
and  the  ftables  in  return  are  buttreffes  to  the  barn  and 
ftrtngthen  it  greatly. 

It  is  remarked-  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  county  of  Somcrfet,  that  the  pradtice  lately  introdu- 
ced of  placing  barns  on  a  declivity  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
commended ;  as  a  warm  commodious  range  cf  flails  for  cat- 
tle, covered  by  the  fame  roof,  is  by  that  means  obtained. 
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Refides,  the  barn-floor,  b7  being  thus  elevated,  is 
irucU'red  more  (Unable,  and  lei's  fubjeifl  to  vermin ;  the 
grain  is  kept  more  dry  and  fweet  than  on  a  ground  floor, 
and  cannot  Ilip  through  it  without  difeovery.  The  plan  is 
iiioleed,  in  his()])ini(>n,  alnioll  unexceptionable.  Barns,  when 
buUt  in  this  way,  fhould  have  a  fouthern  afpcft,  the  arches 
of  the  eattle-llalls  facing  that  way.  Mr.  Marftiall,  in  the 
•'  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkdiire,"  alfo  fpcaks  highly  of  the 
advantages  of  barns  formed  in  tliis  manner. 

In  refpedl  to  the  lire  of  barns,  the  fair.e  writer  has  ob- 
fcrved,  that  in  Glouccilerlhire  iifty-two  by  twenty  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  from  fixteen  lo  twenty  feet  in  height  to  the 
plate,  is  confidered  a  good  barn  :  thefe  dimenfions  admit- 
ti:!g  of  four  bays  of  ten  feet  each,  with  a  floor  in  the 
middle. 

The  advantage  of  having  buildings  of  tliis  fort  conve- 
niently fituated,  is  extremely  great  both  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  flieep,ai.d  hogs,  and  likewifein  the  economy 
of  labour,  and  the  preventing  of  wallc  in  dififerent  kinds  ot 
fodder. 

The  invention  of  threfliing  machines  has,  in  fome  meafure, 
varied  the  conllrnftion  of  barns,  as  where  they  are  made 
life  of  they  fliould  be  contrived  c'liiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
diilribution  of  tiic  ilraw;  the  machines  being  built  in  the 
centre,  with  the  grain  flacks  adjoining  them,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  they  may  be  fupplied  without  the  afiiftanee 
of  carts  or  horfcs.  The  barns  in  thefe  cafes  need  not  be  fo 
large,  but  they  fliould  have  granaries  provided  in  them, 
which  may  probtibly  be  moll  conveniently  placed  over  the 
floors.  In  moil  old  barns,  threfliing  machines  may  be 
erefted  without  much  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

But,  notwithtlauding  the  fupcriority  of  flacking  grain  in 
the  open  air  has  been  fully  fliewn  by  different  writers,  and  of 
courfe  the  neceffity  of  large  barns  in  a  great  meafure  ob- 
viated, there  are  ftill  many  agricultors  attached  to  the  me- 
thod of  houfing  corn  in  the  ilraw;  it  may  therefore  be  pro- 
per to  give  a  few  plans  and  defcriptions  of  fuch  as  appear 
to  be  the  bcft  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 

At^g.l.  Plate  I.  oi  ylgiiciiltiire,  are  given  the  elevation  and 
ground  plan  of  a  fmall  common  barn  ufed  in  moll  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  fmaller  kinds  of  farms.  The  threfhing-floor  is 
in  the  middle;  on  one  fide  of  which  a  crofs  wall  is  fometimes 
railed  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  in  order  to  keep  the 
thrcfhed  corn  from  being  mixed  with  that  which  is  un- 
threflied:  ^  is  a  place  for  containing  the  threfhed  grain  till  it 
be  cleaned,  or  a  large  quantity  be  accumulated  for  that  pur- 
pofe. It  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  being  covered  over 
with  boards,  and  only  open  on  the  lide  next  the  threfliing- 
floor  of  the  barn. 

Axjig.  2,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  di  a  double  barn 
with  two  tlirefinng  floors  are  feen.  In  this  fort  of  barn  a 
■wall  is  fometimes  raifed  acrofs  in  the  middle.  Thefe  barns  are 
often  built  of  large  dimenfions,  but  pofltffs  few  convenien- 
cies,  except  for  piling  up  the  grain  while  in  the  ilraw. 

At  jig.  3,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  improved 
barn  are  given,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  threfliing  floor, 
and  on  one  fide  near  the  end  a  place  for  depofituig  the 
threflied  corn,  with  ftairs  up  to  a  fmall  granary,  below 
which  is  a  place  for  putting  potatoes,  &c.  ;  and  on  the 
other  a  diviflon  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  different  pur. 
pofes,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  calves,  preferving  implements, 
&c. 

And  at  fg.  4,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  open 
improved  barn  are  fliown,  the  threfliing  floor  of  vvdiich  is 
placed  towards  one  end.  And  on  each  fide  of  it  below  are 
divifions  for  a  great  variety  of  different  purpofes ;  the  corn 
being  kept  above  in  the  Itraw  till  threfhed  out.       In  this 
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barn  much  expence  is  faved  in  mafoniy  by  the  great  number 
and  largenefs  of  the  openings  in  the  upper  part,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  air  is  admitted  more  freely. 

ivV.  5  is  the  reprefentat'on  of  a  Dutch  moveable  barn 
which  has  many  couveniencies,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  to  cover  the  parts  of  fuch  hay  flacks  as 
are  cutting.  It  moves  on  fix  wheels  each  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  cofts,  when  complete,  about  fixty  pounds. 

Some  degree  of  art,  which  mull  be  the  refnlt  of  prafticc, 
is  neceflary  in  placing  and  piling  up  the  flieaves  in  barns ; 
and  it  may  not  be  ufclefs  to  obfei-ve,  that  it  is  always  nccef- 
fary  to  prefs  them  as  clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  barn  as 
poffible,  fo  as  not  to  afford  the  leafl  room  for  rats  or  other 
vermin  to  creep  in  between  them,  for  if  they  once  get 
ad.nittance,  they  will  foon  penetrate  farther,  lodge  them- 
fclves  in  the  mow,  and  do  prodi^^ious  damage  to  the  grain. 
Where  this  misfort\ine  happens,  the  only  remedy  is  to  take 
down  the  mow,  deftroy  the  vermin,  and  pile  it  up  anew  in 
a  more  careful  manner. 

As  the  introdudion  of  threfliing  machines  has  made  con- 
fiderable  alteration  in  the  conllruction  of  barns,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  a  few  plans  or  reprefentations  by  which 
the  manner  of  their  attachment  to  them  may  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  comprchenfible.  Thefe  machines  may  be 
wrought  by  ditTcrent  powers,  as  ^vater,  wind,  or  animals  ; 
but  the  firft,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  by  much  the  bell 
and  moll  regular. 

At^ff.  I,  Plate  II.  of  u4grictilt!ire,  arc  given  a  front  and  end 
elevation,  with  the  plan,  of  a  fmall  barn  adapted  for  a  two- 
horfe  threfliinL^  machine.  The  barn  is  only  fifty  feet  in 
length  within  the  walls,  and  fixteen  in  width.  The  walls 
are  ten  feet  in  height,  which  admits  of  a  granaiy  or  room 
thirty  feet  long  above  the  machine,  as  is  fliown  by  the  dot- 
ted line  in  the  elevation,  which  denotes  the  extent  of  the 
granary  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  floor  from  the  ground. 
The  floor  is  not  continued  the  whole  length,  in  order  that 
there  maybe  more  room  left  in  the  other  end  for  containing  the 
unthrefhed  grain,  which  is  introduced  at  a.  Jigs.  2  and  3.  At  h, 
^.2,isften  thefpaceoccupiedby  themachinewithin  the  barn, 
which  is  only  ten  feet  by  feven,  including  the  diftance  from 
the  wall  ;  c,  d,  Jigs.  2,  and  3,  fliew  the  horfe  beam  or  lever  ; 
which  is  twenty  four  feet  in  length,  and  which  gives  motion 
by  a  laying  fliaft  through  the  wall,  to  the  machine  within. 
In  this  there  is  no  fhed  or  cover  over  the  horfe  path  and 
parts  on  the  outfide  of  the  barn,  as  is  ufual,  except  ^j,  h,Jig.  2. 
which  is  clofely  boarded  to  protecl  the  wheels  of  the  firfl 
movement  from  the  effeils  of  weathfr,  a  part  of  one  fide 
being  fixed  with  hinges  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  to 
apply  greafe.  The  expence  of  a  machine  on  this  plan  will 
be  from  thirty  to  forty  "pounds,  according  to  the  ftrcngth 
and  manner  of  its  being  put  together. 

And  at  Jig.  4,  are  feen  the  front  and  end  elevations,  with 
the  plan,  of  a  barn  and  horfe  threfliing  machine  upon  a  much 
larger  fcale,  being  intended  for  three  or  four  horfcs  or  other 
forts  of  cattle  ;  and  defigned  to  winnow  or  clear  the  gi'ain  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  threflied  out.  It  may  likcwife  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  hoifl  it  up  to  the  granary  above,  to  fplit 
beans,  cut  ftraw,  and  perform  feveral  other  operations,  fuch 
as  churning,  pumping,  grinding,  &c.  Such  a  barn  and 
machine  will  fuit  a  farm  of  almoft.  any  extent.  The  (hed 
over  the  horfe -path  and  firll  movements  is  moftly  made  with 
a  conical  roof  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  them  ;  but 
as  the  expence  is  confiderable,  it  is  here  made  to  anfwer 
other  ufcs.  It  is  fquare,  as  Ihewn  atjfj.  5,  by  a,  b,  c,  d % 
the  dotted  circle  is  the  horfe-path,  in  the  corner  of  which 
ftands  the  upright  axle  e.  Jig.  6.  Above  this,  by  raifing  the 
pillars  to  a  proper  height,  may  be  obtained  a  convenient 
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place  either  for  putting  corn  in  the  ftraw  till  threfhod  out, 
or  for  keeping  ftraw  or  hay,  or  as  a  granary.  But  in  either 
cafe  the  floor  muft  be  fo  conftrudted  as  to  fupport  the  weight 
upon  it  without  finking  in  the  middle.  A  communication 
with  the  barn  may  be  made  near  the  thrcfliing  machine  aty, 
Jig.  J,  which  will  afford  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  machine  in 
cafe  grain  be  depofited  there  to  be  threflicd.  In  this  barn, 
the  machine  is  erefted  on  a  floor  raifed  feven  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground-floor,  in  order  that  there  may  be  fufficient 
room  for  the  fanner  or  winnowing  machine  below.  I'his 
floor  may  be  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  barn  and 
fifteen  feet  or  more  towards  i,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
machine  at  f,  by  which,  and  being  properly  partitioned  be- 
low, a  very  neceffaiy  and  ufeful  divifioii  fg  h  i,  will  be  ob- 
tained for  containing  the  grain  till  hoifled  up  to  the  granarj-. 
The  doors  of  this  place  may  be  locked  by  the  farmer",  if 
thought  neceffary,  during  the  time  of  threihing.  The  fpace 
i  will  contain  the  chaff  blown  by  the  fanners.  There  is  a 
door  through  at  g  to  render  the  communication  more  eafy 
and  expeditious  from  the  part  /,  where  the  unthrefhed  grain 
is  depofited  ;  as  it  may  be  proper  to  look  often  below 
while  the  machine  is  at  work :  there  might  likewife  be  a 
door  in  the  partition  at -A;  but  this  is  not  fo  very  neceflary, 
as  the  farmer  can  eafily  fe;e  what  his  fervants  are  about  at  m 
where  the  ftraw  goes,  by  ftanding  on  the  tlirefliing  floor,  to 
which  there  fhould  be  fteps  up  at  n.  This  machine  may 
alfo  be  fo  conftrufted  as  to  rake  away  the  ftraw,  and  throw 
it  down  to  m  ;  which  faves  the  labour  of  a  perfon  in  raking 
from  the  machine. 

The  expence  of  a  machine  on  this  plan,  when  made  to 
clean  the  grain  and  rake  away  the  ftraw  only,  will  amount 
to  about  fifty  pounds  exclufive  of  flooring,  &c. ;  and  when 
made  fo  as  to  hoift  up  the  grain,  fplit  peas  or  beans,  and 
cut  ftraw,  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  addition  for  each. 

Other  more  powerful  machines  of  this  kind  will  be  de- 
fcribed  under  the  article  Threshing  Machine. 

Barn  Floor,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  fpace  or  floor  on 
which  the  grain  is  threfhed  out  by  the  flail.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  made  in  the  middle  of  the  barn,  and  fliould  be  fo 
formed  as  to  be  perfetlly  clofe,  firm,  and  ftrong.  It  is 
fometimes  termed  threfliing-floor.  In  conftrufting  thefe 
floors,  various  forts  of  materials  are  employed  ;  fuch  as  com- 
pofitions  of  earthy  kinds,  ftones,  bricks,  and  wood.  Tlie 
laft,  when  properly  laid  and  put  together,  is  probably  the 
beft  and  moft  fecure  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  liable  to  injure 
grain.  The  floors  of  barns,  when  made  of  wood,  are 
fometimes  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moveable  at  pleafure,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  in  many  cafes.  Barn  floors  are 
made  of  different  dimenfions,  but  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen by  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  may  be  confidered  as  good 
fizes. 

As  the  floor,  or  thre(hi;]g-place,  is  the  principal  part  of 
every  barn,  the  greateft  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  making 
it.  In  order  to  this,  in  fome  places  the  furface  of  the  in- 
tended threfhing-place  is  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  about 
fix  inches  ;  and  the  earth  tli.ii  taken  out,  when  of  a  proper 
kind,  after  being  well  cleared  of  ftones,  is  mixed  with  the 
ftrongeft  clay  that  can  be  procured,  and  with  the  dung  of 
cattle.  This  mixture  is  then  worked  together  with  water 
till  it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  ftiff  mortar,  and  the  conipoft 
thus  made  is  fpread  as  fmooth  and  even  as  polTible  with  a 
trowel  upon  the  fpot  from  v.'hence  the  earth  was  taken.  As 
lit  cracks  in  drying,  it  muil  frequently  be  beaten  down  with 
great  force,  or  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  until  all  the 
crevices  arc  filled  up  ;  aiid  this  muft  he  continued  till  it  is 
quite  folid,  hard,  and  firm.  Earthen  floors  are  not  how- 
ever to  be  recommended,  except  where  the  materials  are  ex- 
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tremely  good,  and  the  method  of  forming  them  well  tinder, 
ilood,  which  is  but  fcldom  the  cafe. 

The  beft  barn  floor,  both  for  threfliing  upon  and  for 
keeping  corn,  is  that  which  is  the  drieft,  fmootheft,  moft 
completely  folid,  and  confequently  the  moft  free  from  cracks 
and  holes  in  which  infefts  and  vermin  may  ftielter  themfelves 
and  breed.  The  ancients  were  remarkably  careful  in  this 
lad  rrfpeft,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella.  The  laft  of  thefe  relates  particularly  the 
great  pains  they  took,  firft  to  dig  up  the  ground  to  fome 
depth,  in  order  to  moiften  it  with  frefli  lees  of  oil,  but  not 
with  any  that  had  faline  matters  in  them  ;  then  to  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  chaff,  and  rain  it  down  as  clofe  as  poffiblc ; 
aftei-wards,  as  it  dried,  to  flop  all  the  cracks  and  crevicei 
that  appeared;  to  continue  beating  it  down  with  great  force 
to  render  it  quite  level ;  and,  laftly,  to  ftrew  it  again  with 
chaff,  v.hich  they  trod  in,  and  then  left  it  to  be  completely- 
dried  by  the  fun.  All  of  them  agree,  that  the  lees  of  oil 
thus  iifed  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the  floors,  and 
contribute  to  prcferve  the  corn  from  being  plundered  by  the 
mice  and  ants.  In  this  they  were,  hov/ever,  probably  mif- 
taken.  Their  barns  were  always  feated  higli,  and  as  dry  ai 
poffible.  A  floor  made  in  the  above  manner,  though  noc 
good,  was  probably  preferable  to  either  ftone  or  the  earthen 
floors  foi-merly  common  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  frora 
wliicii  fuch  dampnefs  has  been  communicated  to  the  corn, 
as  has  rendered  wheat,  for  example,  fixpence  or  a  ftiUing  a 
buflicl  worfe  either  for  keeping  or  exportation.  Bricks, 
when  hard  and  well  laid,  may  form  a  tolerable  floor  for 
many  purpofes ;  but,  from  their  attracting  moifture,  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  recommended  where  grain  is  to  remain 
much  upon  them.  And  moft  forts  of  ftone  are  Lable  to  the 
fame  objeftion. 

Wood  is  by  much  the  beft  for  this  ufe.  Boarded  threfti- 
ing  floors,  made  of  found,  thick,  well-feafoned  planks  of  oak, 
are  excellent  for  thrcftiing  upon,  will  laft  a  long  time,  and 
maybe  converted  into  good  floorings  for  rooms,  by  planing 
them  down  after  they  are  become  too  uneven  for  the  pur- 
pofe  originally  intended. 

There  are  various  ways  of  laying  and  conftrufting  bar« 
floors,  when  made  of  wood.  The  moft  common  method  i» 
that  of  nailing  the  planks,  after  their  edges  have  been  ftiot 
true  and  well  joined,  down  to  wooden  fleepers  firmly  placed 
on  the  ground.  But  in  the  midland  counties  another  method 
is  followed,  which,  Mr.  Marfliall  fays,  is  that  of  firft  having 
the  floors  laid  with  bricks,  and  then  covering  them  over 
with  the  planks,  without  any  other  confinement  than  that 
of  their  being  doweled  together,  or  ploughed  and  tongued, 
and  their  ends  let  into  fills  or  walls  placed  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner on  each  fide  of  the  floors.  The  advantages  of  this  me- 
thod of  making  the  floors  are,  that  when  the  brick  work  is 
well  executed  and  made  perfectly  level,  vermin  cannot  be 
concealed  underneath  them,  nor  damp  air  be  communicated; 
befidcs,  floors  formed  in  this  way  are  found  to  wear  better 
than  thofe  laid  fimply  upon  flecpcrs.  The  planks  employed 
in  this  way  ftiouid,  however,  always  be  well  feafoncd.  It  i* 
evident,  notwithflanding,  that  where  barn  floors  can  be  made 
hollow,  they  muft  be  much  belter  for  the  purpofe  of  threfti- 
ing  upon  than  fuch  as  are  either  placed  on  brick  work  or 
the  ground,  from  their  greater  elafticitv  ;  the  grain  is  of 
courfe  threflled  out  with  more  eafe  and  certainty.  But  in 
whatever  manner  thefe  floors  are  conftrufted,  they  become 
expenfive,  and  do  not  laft  any  great  length  of  time.  Such 
as  are  laid  on  the  common  ground,  upon  three  fills,  witk 
two-inch  oak  planks,  will  in  general  ccfl  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  only  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  aiid 
fuch  as  are  made  hollow,  and  placed  wholly  on  brick  work, 
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Defides,  the  barn-floor,  by  being  thus  elevated,  U 
rcinU-red  more  durable,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to  veiinin ;  the 
grain  is  kept  more  dry  and  fwect  than  on  a  ground  floor, 
and  cannot  llip  through  it  without  difcovery.  Tiie  plan  is 
indeed,  in  his  opinion,  ahiioll  unexceptionable.  Barns,  when 
built  in  this  way,  (honld  have  a  fouthern  afpcdl,  the  arches 
of  the  cattle-Halls  facing  that  way.  Mr.  Marfliali,  in  the 
«'  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkdiire,"  alfo  fptaks  highly  of  the 
sdvanta{;es  of  barns  fiirmed  in  this  manner. 

In  refpe<ft  to  the  lize  of  barns,  the  fair.e  writer  has  ob- 
fcrvcd,  that  in  Gloucellerlhire  iifty-two  by  twenty  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  heiglit  to  the 
plate,  is  conGdered  a  good  barn  :  thefe  dimenfions  adniit- 
ti:;t;  of  four  bays  of  ten  feet  each,  with  a  floor  in  the 
middle. 

The  advantage  of  having  btr.ldings  of  this  fort  conve- 
niently fituated,  is  extremely  great  both  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  flieep,  ai.d  hogs,  and  Hkewife  in  the  economy 
of  labour,  and  the  picventing  of  waile  in  difFcrent  kinds  of 
fodder. 

The  invention  of  threfliing  machines  has,  in  fome  meafure, 
varied  the  conllrndion  of  barns,  as  where  they  are  made 
ufe  of  they  fliould  be  contrived  diiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
diilribution  of  th.e  ftraw;  the  machines  being  built  in  the 
centre,  with  the  grain  fl.acks  adjoining  them,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  they  may  be  fiipplied  without  the  afilftance 
of  carts  or  hovfes.  The  barns  in  thefe  cafes  need  not  be  fo 
large,  but  they  fhould  have  granaries  provided  in  them, 
which  may  probably  be  molt  conveniently  placed  over  the 
floors.  In  mod  old  barns,  threfliing  machines  may  be 
creeled  without  much  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  fupcriority  of  flacking  grain  in 
the  open  air  has  been  fully  fliewn  by  diflerent  writers,  and  of 
courfe  the  nccefiity  of  large  barns  in  a  great  meafure  ob- 
viated, there  are  ftill  many  agricultors  attached  to  the  me- 
thod of  houfing  corn  in  the  ftraw;  it  may  therefore  be  pro- 
per to  give  a  few  plans  and  dcfcriptions  of  fuch  as  appear 
to  be  the  bcft  calculated  for  that  pui-pofe. 

Atjff.i.  Pldle  I.  oi ylgruultiirt:,  are  given  the  elevation  and 

round  plan  of  a  fmall  common  barn  ufed  in  moil  parts  of  the 

ingdom  for  the  fmaller  kinds  of  farms.  The  threfliing-floor  is 
in  the  middle;  on  one  fide  of  which  a  crofs  wall  is  fometimes 
vailed  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  in  order  to  keep  the 
thrcflied  com  from  being  mixed  with  that  which  is  un- 
threflied:  ^  is  a  place  for  containing  the  threflied  grain  till  it 
be  cleaned,  or  a  large  quantity  be  accumulated  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  being  covered  over 
with  boards,  and  only  open  on  the  lide  next  the  threfliing- 
fioor  of  the  barn. 

\x.j1g.  2,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  c?f  a  double  barn 
with  two  threfliing  floors  are  feen.  In  this  fort  of  barn  a 
■wall  is  fometimes  raifed  acrofs  in  the  middle.  Thefe  barns  are 
often  built  of  large  dimenfions,  but  poflefs  few  convenien- 
cies,  except  for  piling  up  the  grain  while  in  the  ftraw. 

At  Ji^.  3,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  improved 
barn  are  given,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  threfliing  floor, 
and  on  one  fide  near  the  end  a  place  for  depofitiiig  the 
threflied  corn,  with  ftairs  up  to  a  fmall  granary,  beloNv 
which  is  a  place  for  putting  potatoes,  &c.  ;  and  on  the 
other  a  divifion  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  calves,  preferving  implements, 
&c. 

And  at  fg.  4,  the  elevation  and  ground  plan  of  an  open 
improved  barn  arc  ftiown,  the  threfliing  floor  of  which  is 
placed  towards  one  end.  And  on  each  fide  of  it  below  are 
divifions  for  a  great  variety  of  different  purpofes  ;  the  corn 
being  kept  abce  in  the  llraw  till  threflied  out.       In  this 
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barn  much  cxpence  is  faved  in  mafonr^'  by  the  great  number 
and  largenefs  of  the  openings  in  the  upper  part,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  air  is  admitted  more  freely. 

Fh^.  5  is  the  reprefentatiou  of  a  Dutch  moveable  barn 
which  has  many  convcniencies,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  to  cover  the  parts  of  iuch  hay  flacks  as 
are  cutting.  It  moves  on  fix  wheels  each  two  fpet  in  dia- 
meter, and  cofts,  when  complete,  about  fixty  pounds. 

Some  degree  of  art,  which  mufl.  be  the  refult  of  praftice, 
is  neceflary  in  placing  and  piling  up  the  fiieaves  in  barns  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  ufclefs  to  obfer\e,  that  it  is  alv,'ays  necef- 
fary  to  prcfs  them  as  clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  barn  as 
poilible,  fo  as  not  to  afford  the  leall  room  for  rats  or  other 
vermin  to  creep  in  between  them,  for  if  they  once  get 
admittance,  they  will  foon  penetrate  farther,  lodge  them- 
felves  in  the  mow,  and  do  prodi;^ious  da.iiage  to  the  grain. 
Where  this  misfortune  happens,  the  only  remedy  is  to  take 
down  the  mow,  deflroy  the  vermin,  and  pile  it  up  anew  Iq- 
a  more  careful  manner. 

As  the  introduction  of  threfliing  machines  has  made  con- 
fiderable  alteration  in  the  conltruction  of  barns,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  a  few  plans  or  reprefentations  by  which 
the  manner  of  their  attachment  to  them  may  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  compreheufible.  Thefe  machines  may  be 
wrought  by  different  powers,  as  water,  wind,  or  animals  ; 
but  the  liril,  when  it  can  l)e  obtained,  is  by  much  the  bell 
and  moll  regular. 

At  fig.  I,  Plate  II.  of  Jgricuhure,  arc  given  a  front  and  end 
elevation,  with  the  plan,  of  a  fmall  barn  adapted  for  a  two- 
horfe  threniinL»  machine.  The  barn  is  only  fifty  feet  in 
length  within  the  walls,  and  fixteen  in  width.  The  walls 
are  ten  feet  in  height,  which  admits  of  a  granaiy  or  room 
thirty  feet  long  above  the  machine,  as  is  fliown  by  the  dot- 
ted line  in  the  elevation,  which  denotes  the  extent  of  the 
granary  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  floor  from  the  ground. 
The  floor  is  not  continued  the  whole  length,  in  order  that 
there  maybe  more  room  left  in  the  other  end  for  containing  the 
unthreflied  grain,  which  is  introduced  at  a,  figs.  2  and  3.  At  b, 
Jig.2,\i  ften  thefpace  occupiedby  themachine  within  the  barn, 
which  is  only  ten  feet  by  feven,  including  the  diflance  from 
the  wall  ;  c,  d,  Jigs.  2,  and  3,  fiiew  the  liorfe  beam  or  lever  ; 
which  is  twenty  four  feet  in  length,  and  which  gives  motion 
by  a  laying  fhaft  through  the  wall,  to  the  machine  within. 
In  this  there  is  no  fhed  or  cover  over  the  horfe  path  and 
parts  on  the  outfide  of  the  barn,  as  is  ufual,  except^,  A,j%.  2. 
which  is  clofely  boarded  to  protect  the  wheels  of  the  firft 
movement  froni  the  eSfedts  of  weather,  a  part  of  one  fide 
being  fixed  with  hinges  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  to 
apply  greafe.  The  expence  of  a  machine  on  this  plan  will 
be  from  tliirty  to  forty  "younds,  according  to  the  llrength 
and  manner  of  its  being  put  together. 

And  at  Jig.  4,  are  feen  the  front  and  end  elevations,  with 
the  plan,  of  a  barn  and  horfe  threfhing  machine  upon  a  much 
larger  fcale,  being  intended  for  three  or  four  horfts  or  other 
forts  of  cattle  ;  and  defigned  to  winnow  or  clear  the  grain  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  threflied  out.  It  may  likcvvife  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  hoiil  it  up  to  the  granary  above,  to  fplit 
beans,  cut  ftraw,  and  perform  feveral  other  operations,  fuch 
as  churning,  pumping,  grinding,  &c.  Such  a  barn  and 
machine  will  fuit  a  farm  of  almoft  any  extent.  The  flied 
over  the  horfe-path  and  firft  mov^emer.ts  is  moflly  made  with 
a  conical  roof  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  them  ;  but 
as  the  expence  is  confiderable,  it  is  here  made  to  anfwer 
other  ufes.  It  is  fquare,  as  fhewu  atfg.  5,  by  a,  b,  c,  d; 
the  dotted  circle  is  the  horfe-path,  in  the  corner  of  which 
ftands  the  upright  axle  e,  fg.  6.  Above  this,  by  raifing  the 
pillars  to  a  proper  height,  may  be  obtairied  a  convenient 
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place  either  for  putting  corn  in  the  ftraw  till  thre(hed  out, 
or  for  keeping  {li-aw  or  hay,  or  as  a  granary.  But  in  either 
eafe  the  floor  muft  be  fo  conftrudleiJ  as  to  fupport  tlie  weight 
upon  it  without  finking  in  the  middle.  A  communication 
with  the  barn  may  be  made  near  the  threfhing  machine  ■2.1  f, 
jig.  5,  which  will  afford  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  machine  in 
cafe  grain  be  depofited  there  to  be  threfhcd.  In  this  barn, 
the  machine  is  erefted  on  a  floor  raifed  fcvcn  or  eight  feet 
above  th«  ground-floor,  in  order  that  there  may  be  fufficient 
room  for  the  fanner  or  winnowing  machine  be?ow.  This 
floor  may  be  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  barn  and 
fifteen  feet  or  more  towards  i,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
machine  atyi  by  which,  and  being  properly  partitioned  be- 
low, a  very  neceffaiy  and  ufeful  divilion  fg  h  /',  will  be  ob- 
tained for  containing  the  grain  till  hoifted  up  to  the  granary. 
The  doors  of  this  place  may  be  locked  by  the  farmer',  if 
thought  neceflarj',  during  the  time  of  threlhing.  The  fpr.ce 
k  will  contain  the  chaff  blown  by  the  fanners.  There  is  a 
door  through  at  g  to  render  the  communication  more  eafy 
and  expeditious  from  the  part  /',  where  the  unthreftied  grain 
is  depofited;  as  it  may  be  proper  "to  look  often  below 
while  the  machine  is  at  work :  there  miglit  likewife  be  a 
door  in  the  partition  at  h  ;  but  this  is  not  fo  very  neceffary, 
as  the  farmer  can  eafily  fi^e  what  his  fervants  are  about  at  m 
where  the  ftraw  goes,  by  (landing  on  the  threlhing  floor,  to 
which  there  fhould  be  Heps  up  at  n.  This  machine  may 
alfo  be  fo  conftrudled  as  to  rake  away  the  ftraw,  and  throw 
it  down  to  m  ;  which  faves  the  labour  of  a  perfcn  in  raking 
from  the  machine. 

The  expence  of  a  machine  on  this  plan,  when  made  to 
clean  the  grain  and  rake  away  the  ftraw  only,  will  amount 
to  about  fifty  pounds  exclufive  of  flooring,  S:c. ;  and  when 
made  fo  as  to  hoift  up  the  grain,  fplit  peas  or  beans,  and 
cut  ftraw,  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  addition  for  each. 

Other  more  powerful  machines  of  this  kind  will  be  de- 
fcribed  under  the  article  Th8.£shing  Alack'ine. 

Barn  Floor,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  fpace  or  floor  on 
which  the  grain  is  threfhed  out  by  the  flail.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  made  in  the  middle  of  the  barn,  and  fhould  be  fo 
formed  as  to  be  perfedly  clofe,  firm,  and  ftrong.  It  is 
fometimes  termed  threlhing-floor.  In  conftrufting  thefe 
floors,  various  forts  of  materials  are  employed  ;  fuch  as  com- 
pofitions  of  earthy  kinds,  ftones,  bricks,  and  wood.  The 
laft,  when  properly  laid  and  put  together,  is  probably  the 
beft  and  moft  fccure  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  liable  to  injure 
grain.  The  floors  of  barns,  when  made  of  wood,  are 
fometimes  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moveable  at  pleafure,  which 
is  a  gi-eat  convenience  in  many  cafes.  Barn  floors  are 
made  of  different  dimenfions,  but  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen by  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  may  be  confidered  as  good 
fizes. 

As  the  floor,  or  threfhing-place,  is  the  principal  part  of 
e%ery  barn,  the  greateft  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  making 
it.  In  order  to  this,  in  for.ie  places  the  furface  of  the  in- 
tended threfhing-place  is  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  about 
fix  inches  ;  and  the  earth  tliiis  taken  out,  when  of  a  proper 
kind,  after  being  well  cleared  of  ftones,  is  mixed  with  the 
ftrongeft  clay  tint  can  be  procured,  and  with  the  dung  of 
cattle.  This  mixture  is  then  worked  together  with  water 
till  it  is  of  the  confiftence  of  ftiff  mortar,  and  the  compoft 
thus  made  is  fpread  as  fmooth  and  even  as  pofTible  with  a 
trowel  upon  the  fpot  from  whence  the  earth  was  taken.  As 
it  cracks  in  drying,  it  mud  frequently  be  beaten  down  with 
great  force,  or  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  until  all  the 
crevices  are  filled  up  ;  and  this  muft  be  continued  till  it  is 
quite  folid,  hard,  and  firm.  Earthen  floors  are  not  how- 
«Tcr  to  be  recommended,  except  where  the  materials  are  cx- 
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trtmely  gfiod,  and  the  method  of  forming  them  well  tindcr- 
ftood,  which  is  but  fcldom  the  cafe. 

The  beft  barn  floor,  both  for  threfhing  upon  and  for 
keeping  corn,  is  that  which  is  the  drieft,  fmootheft,  moft 
completely  folid,  and  confequently  the  moft  free  from  cracks 
and  holes  in  which  infefts  and  vermin  may  fhelter  themfclves 
and  breed.  The  ancients  were  remarkably  careful  in  this 
laft  refpeft,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella.  The  laft  of  thefe  relates  particularly  the 
great  pains  they  took,  firft  to  dig  up  the  ground  to  fom.e 
depth,  in  order  to  moiften  it  with  frefh  lees  of  oil,  but  not 
with  any  that  had  faliue  matters  in  them  ;  then  to  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  chaff,  and  ram  it  down  as  clofe  as  poflible  ; 
afteiTvards,  as  it  dried,  to  ftop  all  the  cracks  and  crevice* 
that  appeared;  to  continue  beating  it  down  with  great  force 
to  render  it  quite  level ;  and,  laftly,  to  ftrew  it  again  with 
chaff,  which  they  trod  in,  and  then  left  it  to  be  completely- 
dried  by  the  fun.  All  of  them  agree,  that  the  lees  of  oil 
thus  lifed  pre\-ent  the  growtli  of  weeds  in  the  floors,  and 
contribute  to  prcferve  the  corn  from  being  plundered  by  the 
mice  and  ants.  In  this  they  were,  however,  probably  mif- 
taken.  Their  barns  were  always  featcd  high,  and  as  dry  at 
pofSble.  A  floor  made  in  the  above  manner,  though  noc 
good,  was  probably  preferable  to  either  ftone  or  the  earthea 
floors  formerly  common  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  from 
which  fuch  dampnefs  has  been  communicated  to  the  corn, 
as  has  rendered  wheat,  for  example,  fixpence  or  a  fhiUing  a 
bufliel  worfe  either  for  keeping  or  exportation.  Bricks, 
when  hard  and  well  laid,  may  form  a  tolerable  floor  for 
many  purpofes ;  but,  from  their  attracting  moifture,  are  not 
by  aay  means  to  be  recommended  where  grain  is  to  remaia 
much  upon  them.  And  moft  forts  of  ftone  are  liable  to  the 
fame  objeftion. 

Wood  is  by  much  the  beft  for  this  ufe.  Boarded  threfh- 
ing floors,  made  of  found,  thick,  well-feafoned  planks  of  oak, 
are  excellent  for  threfhing  upon,  will  laft  a  long  time,  and 
may  be  converted  into  good  floorings  for  rooms,  by  planing 
them  down  after  they  are  become  too  uneven  for  the  pur- 
pofe  originally  intended. 

There  are  various  ways  of  laying  and  conftrufting  bar« 
floors,  when  made  of  wood.  The  moft  common  method  i-« 
that  of  nailing  the  planks,  after  their  edges  have  been  fhot 
true  and  well  joined,  down  to  wooden  fleepers  firmly  placed 
on  the  ground.  But  in  the  midland  counties  another  method 
is  followed,  which,  Mr.  Marihall  fays,  is  that  of  firft  having 
the  floors  laid  with  bricks,  and  then  covering  them  over 
with  the  planks,  without  any  other  confinement  than  that 
of  their  being  doweled  together,  or  ploughed  and  tongued, 
and  their  ends  let  into  fills  or  walls  placed  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner on  each  fide  of  the  floors.  The  advantages  of  this  me- 
thod of  making  the  floors  are,  that  when  the  brick  work  is 
well  executed  and  made  peifeftly  level,  vermin  cannot  be 
concealed  underneath  them,  nor  damp  air  be  com.municated; 
befidts,  floors  formed  in  this  way  are  found  to  wear  better 
than  thofe  laid  fimply  upon  fleepers.  The  planks  employed 
in  this  way  fhould,  however,  always  be  well  feafoncd.  It  is 
evident,  nctwithftanding,  that  where  barn  floors  can  be  made 
hollow,  they  muft  be  much  better  for  the  purpofe  of  threfh- 
ing upon  than  fuch  as  are  either  placed  on  brick  work  or 
the  ground,  from  their  greater  elafticity  ;  the  grain  is  of 
courfe  threflied  out  with  more  eafe  and  Certainty.  But  ia 
whatever  manner  thefe  floors  are  conftruftcd,  they  become 
expenfive,  and  do  not  laft  any  great  length  of  time.  Such 
as  are  laid  on  the  common  ground,  upon  three  fills,  witk 
two-inch  oak  planks,  will  in  general  ccft  from  eighteen  ta 
twenty  pounds,  and  only  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  and 
fuch  as  are  made  hollow,  and  placed  wholly  on  b.rick  work, 
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er  only  on  brick  quoins,  vrith  tvvo-incli  and  half  oak  planks, 
arc  ftill  confidierably  higher,  being  often  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  pounds  or  more,  and  not  much  more  durable. 
Beech  floors,  which  were  lately  introduced  iiiftead  of  oak, 
have  been  found  not  to  laft  more  than  feven  or  eight  years  ; 
conftquently  to  be  by  no  means  advantageous. 

In  order  therefore  to  obviate  the  continued  heavy  ex- 
Jiences  of  thefe  floors,  as  well  as  the  great  confumption  of 
timber  in  the  conflruftiou  of  them,  and  alfo  to  guard  agninft 
the  great  wafte  of  grain  in  tlirelhing  upon  them  after  they 
begin  to  decay,  another  kind  of  barn  floor  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Upton  of  Petworth  in  SulTcx,  which  has 
been  found  on  trial  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences  in  a 
great  meafure,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  aftord  other  great 
advantages,  fuch  as  thofe  of  being  more  eafily  drawn  upon 
by  loaded  waggons  or  carts  ;  providing,  when  down,  com- 
fortable flielter  for  hogs  ;  and,  when  turned  up,  b,;ing  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  as  a  ftable,  ox-fiall,  hovel,  or  cart- 
lioufe.  This  is  ti'.e  ma-vcahle  ham  Jloor,  which,  it  is  faid, 
can  be  placed  or  difplaced  in  a  few  minutes  by  two  perfons. 

This  ncw-conftrucled  hollow  floor  is  compofed  of  oak 
planks  five  feet  eight  inche*  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  an 
half  in  tliicknefs,  and  coils  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
four  pounds.  By  thefe  dimcnfions  being  confiderably  lefs 
than  thofe  ufcd  in  common  barn  floors,  much  advantage  is 
gained  in  refpcft  to  timber;  befides,  planks  of  deal,  beech, 
or  elm,  may  be  made  ufc  of,  as  they  will  not  be  liable  to 
decay,  from  there  being  little  or  no  dampnefs,  and  in  this 
way  the  expence  be  leflened :  and  when  timber  from  the 
eftatc  is  employed,  it  may  be  ftil!  fartlier  diminifhed,  as  thefe 
floors  may  be  compofed  of  fluff  of  fmall  fcantlings,  which 
may  be  had  from  ihort  timbers  of  but  little  value  in  com- 
parifon  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  otlicr  kinds  of  barn  floors. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  floors  conftrucled  in  this  method  will 
laft  an  hundred  years,  or  as  long  as  the  barns  ;  as  they  are 
pcrfeftly  free  from  dam.ps,  from  their  being  fo  much  raifcd 
from  the  ground  when  down;  alio  from  their  being  moveable, 
when  there  arc  more  barns  than  one  in  the  fame  yard,  they 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  and  by  that  means 
iave  the  expence  of  having  different  floors. 

At  Jig.  7.  Platell.  ol  Agnculiure,  may  be  feen  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  barn  floor  of  this  kind  ;  one  part  of  which 
affords  a  view  of  the  floor  as  laid  down  for  threfliing  upon, 
and  the  other  part  is  raifed  up,  with  racks  for  feeding  cattle, 
&c.  :  a  rack  boards,  b  flip  boards  for  admitting  air,  c  wooden 
floor  fills  for  the  flip  boards^  to  reft  upon,  (/moveable  floors, 
to  one  part  of  which  are  wooden  legs  ferving  to  fupport  it 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  put  the  difplaced  timbers  into  tlie 
xecefs  f  ;  f  a  recefs  for  receiving  the  threfl'.ed  grain  before 
it  is  winnowed,  or  for  containing  the  moveable  timbers  ;  y  an 
iron  hook  to  lift  the  floor  up  with  when  not  ufcd  for  threlh- 
jng  upon  ;  there  are  two  of  thefe  hooks  employed  in  the 
barn  ;  g  the  moveable  timbers  that  fupport  the  floor,  having- 
grooves  along^  their  fnrfaces  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  grain  ; 
two  of  thefe  timbers  are  re-.-efented  larger  at_f^  ;  one  being 
the  crofs  piece  with  a  leg  and  tenon  for  fixing  in  the  (lone 
mortifes,  the  other  intended  to  lie  lengthwife,  and  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  barn  ;  in  the  ground  are  fixed  ftones 
with  mortifes  in  them  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  timbers 
defcribed  above :  h  the  ground,  which  fliould  be  made  of 
materials  fufficiently  hard  to  prevent  the  horl'es,  carts,  or 
waggons  from  making  dcpreflions  in  it ;  ii  polls  with  iron 
hafps,  to  fupport  the  floors  when  out  of  ufe  ;  /■  racks  for 
feeding  cattle  at,  when  the  barn  is  applied  to  other  purpofes 
than  threfhing  upon.  When  the  floor  is  not  wanted  for 
threfliing  upon,  the  floors  may  be  firft  turned  up  and  fixed 
with  the  iron  pins,  bolts,  and  hafps ;  then  the  middle  tim- 
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bers  be  taken  out  and  placed  on  the  ground,  on  the  fide  oppo- 
fite  to  the  recefs  where  they  were  to  be  depofited  when  out 
of  employ  ;  afterwards  that  part  of  the  floor  which  has  legs 
to  fupport  it  muft  be  let  down,  putting  the  timbers  into  the 
recefs,  and  turning  the  floor  up  again. 

Though  floors  of  this  kind  may  be  highly  convenient  and 
ufeful  in  particular  inftanccs  of  large  barns,  wiicre  much 
threfliing  by  the  flail  is  required,  yet  from  their  complexity, 
and  their  requiring  much  room  when  out  of  ufe  as  floors, 
they  do  not  feem  well  calculated  for  thofe  of  the  fnialkr 
kinds. 

Barn,  or  Whhe  Oivl,  in  Ons'ilhohgy,  is  in  England  the 
common  name  of  that  fpecies  of  Strix,  which  is  found 
about  barns  and  out-houfes,  and  which  is  fpecifically  called 
Jlammea  by  Gmelin,  and  fo.me  other  naturalifts. 

BARNABAS,  Saint,  in  Biography,  a  teacher  of 
Chriilianity  coten-.porary  with  the  apuftles,  was  a  Levite 
of  the  country  of  Cyprus.  His  original  name  feems  to 
have  been  "Jofeph;"  and  the  appellation  of  "Barnabas," 
fignifying  "  Son  of  Confolation  or  of  Exhortation,"  was  con- 
ft'rred  upon  him  by  the  apollles.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
ChrilHans  who,  foon  after  the  refurreftion  of  Chrift,  fold 
their  property  and  laid  the  money  at  the  apoUles'  feet. 
Afts,  iv.  36,  37.  By  him  St.  Paul  was  prefcnted  to  the 
other  apoiUesthree  years  afterhis  converfion,or  about  the  year 
37  of  the  vulgar  xra  ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  mifiionarv 
to  Antioch,  in  order  to  confirm  the  difciples.  From  thence 
he  went  to  meet  Paul  at  Tarfus,  and  they  refided  together 
a  year  at  Antioch  ;  and  weie  afterwards  entrufted  with  the 
conveyance  of  alms  to  the  Chrifliian  brethren  at  Jtrufalem. 
A.  D.  44.  Here  he  was  declared  joint  apoftle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles with  PaiO,  whom  he  accompanied  to  various  places  and 
with  whom  he  co-operated  in  preaching  the  g.ifpel.  At 
length  a  diffenfion  occurring  between  them  with  lefpeft 
to  Mark,  whom  Paul  refufed  to  accept  as  a  companion, 
they  fcparated,  probably  in  friendllup  and  mutual  goodwill, 
and  Barnabas  with  Mark  as  his  aflbciate  went  to  Cyprus. 
St.  Luke  bears  this  honourable  teilimony  to  Barnabas, 
that  he  "  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  faith."  Such  is  the  iubftance  of  the  account  given  of 
him  in  t!;e  New  Tellament.  Some  of  the  ancients,  how- 
ever, have  fuppofed  that  he  was  one  of  Chrill's  feventy  difci- 
ples, whom  he  employed  during  his  minillry  as  a  preacher 
in  the  land  of  Judsa.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  fuffered 
martyrdom,  being  ftoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  at 
Salamis  ;  that  he  was  buried  by  Mark  in  a  cave  near  that 
city,  and  that  his  body  was  difcovered  in  this  ifland  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno  about  A.  D.  4S8,  with  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  written  in  Greek  with  his  own 
hand,  upon  his  breaft.     Lardner's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  &c. 

Barkabas,  Epifile  of,  \<L\  Ecckjinjlical  H'ljlory,  an  epiftle 
ftill  extant,  afcribed  to  St.  Barnabas.  It  confifts  of  two 
parts  ;  the  firft  being  an  exhortation  to  conftancy  in  the 
belief  and  profefilon  of  the  Chriftian  doftrine,  particularly 
as  to  its  fimplicity  without  the  rites  of  the  Jewifh  law, 
and  the  fecond  part  containing  moral  inftruftions.  Learned 
men  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  genuinenefs  of  this 
epiftle.  It  is  cited  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by 
Origen.  Eufebius  reckons  it  among  thofe  books  that  are 
fpurious,  meaning  probably  by  the  term,  contradidled.  St. 
Jerom  fays,  that  it  was  read  for  edification  among  the  apo- 
cryphal fcriptures.  Amongft  the  moderns,  Pearfon,  Cave, 
Du  Pin,  Wake,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  many  ether  learned  men, 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a  genuine  epiftle  of  Barnabas  the  compa- 
nion of  Paul.  Some  are  doubtful,  as  Cotelerius,  who  in- 
clines to  think  that  it  was  not  written  by  Barnabas.  The 
objedions  ajjainft  the  genuinenefs  of  it  are  llrongly  urged  by 
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Bafnage,  and  alfo  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones.  To  this  purpofe  he 
alleges  that  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  ancient  catalogues  of 
facred  books  ;  that  it  is  not  cited  in  fcripture  by  any  of  the 
fathers  ;  that  it  was  not  read  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  primi- 
tive Chrillians  ;  that  it  contains  contradiftions,  notorious 
falfchnods,  and  grofs  millakes  ;  and  alfo  many  things  that 
are  trifling  and  filly. 

Moflieim  fays  that  it  was  the  produftion  of  fome  fiiper- 
ftitious  Jew  whofe  attachment  to  Jewifh  fables,  as  well  as 
mean  abilities,  {liew  that,  notwithftanding  the  uprightnefs  of 
his  intentions,  he  muft  have  been  a  very  different  perfon 
from  the  true  Barnabas  who  was  St.  Paul's  companion.  Mr. 
Jones  fuppofes  that  it  was  written  by  a  perfon  who  had  been 
originally  a  Gentile  or  Pagan. 

Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  molt  probable,  that  it  was  written 
by  Barnabas,  foon  after  the  deftruclion  of  Jerufalem  by 
Titus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  71  or  72  ;  and  that  it  was 
addrefTcd  not  to  Jews,  as  archbiihop  Wake  fuppofe's,  but  to 
Gentiles,  or  perhaps  rather  to  Chrillians  in  general,  and  in- 
tended to  abate  their  refpecl  for  the  peculiar  rites  and  inlli- 
tutions  of  the  Jewifll  laws  and  to  (hew  that  they  were  not 
binding  upon  Chriftians.  It  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but  the 
four  firll  chapters  or  feftions,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  are 
wanting  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is  however  entire  in  an 
ancient  Latin  verlion.  This  cpiftle  has  no  infcription,  as 
it  is  not  direfted  to  the  Chriftians  of  any  particular  place  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  has  been  fometimes  called  a  Catho- 
lic epIi'Ue.  Lardner's  works,  vol.  ii.  12,  &c.  Jones's  New 
and  Full  Mvlliod  of  fettling  the  Canonical  Autlicrity  of  the 
New  Teftamenc^  vol.  ii.  p.  500,  &.C.  Mofliciin's  Eccl.  Hilt, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 13. 

Barnabas,  St,  Gnfpcl of,  a  fpurious  gofpel  mentioned 
by  pope  Gelalius,  in  his  decree  againft  apocryphal  books. 
The  Turks  have  a  gofpel  under  this  name,  in  which  there 
are  many  things  injurious  to  Chrift  and  honoi^rable  to  Ma- 
homet. It  was  compofed  in  Arabic,  as  M.  de  la  Crofe 
thinks,  under  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  A.  D.  1211  to 
1245,  and  was  trandated  into  Itahan  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  15th  ccntui-y.  Profeflbr  White  has  given  extracts  from 
this  gofpel  at  the  end  of  his  "  Sermons  at  the  Bampton 
Leflures." 

Barn-abas'j,  St.,  Day,  in  the  Cahndar,  a  Chriftiin 
feftival  celebrated  on  the  i  ith  of  June. 

Barnabas,  Cape,  in  Geography,  lies  in  the  north-weft; 
of  America,  in  N.  lat.  57°  13',  between  Trinity  ifland  and 
Cape  Greville. 

BARN.ABE,  St.,  IJland,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  fnvaU  river  of  this  name  which  falls  into  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  molt  remote  to  the  north-eall  on  the  fouthern 
or  ftarboard  fhore  in  coming  down  from  Quebec. 

BARNABITES,  in  Ecckfiapcal  Hiftiry,  an  order  of 
religious  thus  called  from  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at 
Milan,  where  they  were  firit  eftabliflied,  and  which  was  be- 
llowed upon  them  in  the  year  1545  ;  and  not  as  iome  have 
imagined  becaufe  St.  Barnabas  was  their  patron  :  in  reality, 
St.  Paul  is  the  patron  of  the  Barnabites. 

The  Barnabites  are  regular  priefts  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Paul.  Their  habit  is  black,  and  the  fame  with  what 
they  wore  vi'hen  firft  eftablillied,  in  1533,  by  the  exprefs 
buHs  of  pope  Clement  VII.  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Paul  III.  Their  ofnce  is  to  inftruCt,  catechize,  and  ferve 
in  niiflion. 

BARNACH,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  iOand  near  the  weft; 
coaiL  of  Ireland,  fituate  in  Black  Sod  bay. 

BARNACIS,  in  Anaent  Geography,  a  town  of  Hifpa- 
niaTarra^Tonenfis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Carpctani.  Ptolemy. 

BARNACLE,   or   Bernacle,   ia    Conchology,  is   the 


common  name  of  the  fpecies  of  Lepas  called  Anaiifera  ; 
and  is  applied  aUb  in  a  general  manner  to  all  the  fhells  which 
belong  to  the  Lepas  genus. 

Barnacle-Goo5E,  or  Bernacle-G5»2/?,  in  Ornithology, 
the  common  Englifn  nam.e  of  that  kind  of  goofe  which 
was  deemed  tlie  offspring  of  the  Lepas  Anatifera  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  See  Anatifer.\, and  Anas  Erythropus, 
the  latter  being  the  Linnxan  name  of  the  Barnacle  goofe. 

BARNADESIA,  in  Botany,  a  flirub  fo  named  by  Mu- 
tis,  from  Michael  Bamades,  a  Spanifh  botanift.  Lin.  g. 
Schrcb.  1260.  Supp.  55.  Juir.  178.  C\zk,fyngeneJ!a  poly- 
gamia  agnalis.  Nat.  Ord.  Cmvpojita  d'lfcoideiz — Corymhifere 
Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Gal.  common,  fomewhat  ventricofc, 
fpreadlng  at  the  tip,  imbricate  ;  fcales  numerous,  gradually 
longer-  from  the  bafe  to  the  tip  ;  the  inferior  or  exterior, 
ovate,  clofely  imbricate,  fhsrp,  pungent ;  the  fuperior  or 
interior,  fubulate,  flat,  fpreading,  pungent.  Cor.  compound, 
rayed  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  very  few  (three  or 
four),  remote,  in  the  difl<  ligulate,  in  a  fimple  feries,  in  the 
ray.  Proper  to  the  former,  funnel-form ;  tube  very  (hort ; 
border  hairy,  five-parted  ;  parts  converging.  Proper  to  the 
latter,  ligulate,  lanceolate,  fpreading  at  the  bafe,  incurved 
at  the  tip,  and  fplit,  outwardly  very  haiiy  ;  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Slam,  filaments  five  ;  anthers  cylindric,  tu- 
bular. Pili.  germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the 
flamens ;  itigma  bifid  j  clefts  fpreading,  ovate-rounded. 
Per.  none ;  calyx  converging  ;  feeds  very  many,  ovate, 
hairy  ;  haiis  reverfed.  Down  of  the  flowers  of  the  diflc 
brillly  ;  rays  fubulate,  iliff,  broken  backwards,  naked  or 
covered  with  minute  hairs ;  of  the  radial  flowers  long, 
ereft,  fpreading,  many-rayed,  feathery,  foft.  Recept.  flat, 
villofe,  without  chaff. 

Eff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  naked,  imbricate,  pungent.  Cor. 
radiate  ;  down  of  the  ray  feathered,  of  the  diflc  briitly, 
broken  backwards. 

Species.  Darruid.fia  fp'mofa  is  a  fhi-ub  with  very  fmooth 
branches,  fet  with  a  pair  of  thorns  at  their  origin,  which 
at  firft  were  ftipulcs  ;  they  are  petalous,  brown,  fmooth  j 
leaves  alternate,  fimple,  ovate,  entire,  fliarp,  flat,  veined, 
fomewhat  hairy  on  both  fides,  whitifti  underneath  ;  petioles 
very  ftiort ;  ilipules  in  pairs,  fmall,  fubulate  ;  flowers  in  pa- 
nicles, terminating  ;  calyx  pubefcent.  The  flower  is  Angular 
in  having  two  forts  of  down.  This,  which  is  the  only  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  was 
difcovercd  by  iSIutis. 

BARNARD,  or  Bernard,  John, in Z?%rj/.fv,wasbom 
at  Caftor  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  educated  at  Queen's  college  in 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  164S,  he  was  admitted,  by 
order  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  parliament,  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college  at  Oxford.  After  the  reftoration,  he  con- 
formed, and  was  promoted  to  be  prebendary  in  the  church 
of  Lincoln.  He  died  at  Newark,  on  a  journey  to  the  Spa, 
in  1683.  He  was  in  good  repute  for  his  learning  and  or- 
thodox principles,  and  was  author  of  the  following  books  ; 
viz.  "  Cenfura  Clerior,  againft  Scandalous  Minillers,  &c." 
4to.  1660;  "  Theologo-Hiftoricus,  or  the  Life  of  Dr 
Heylyn,"  whofe  daughter  lie  married,  8vo.  1 6S3  ;  "An 
Anfwer  to  Baxter's  falfe  accufation  of  Heylyn  ;"  and  a 
"  Catechifm"  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifli.     Biog.  Brit. 

Barnard,  Sir  John,  a  patriotic  citizen  and  diflingui/hed 
magiltrate  of  London,  was  boni  at  Reading  in  Berkfhire, 
in  1685,  of  parents  who  were  Quakers,  and  educated  at  a 
fchool  belonging  to  perfons  of  this  perfuafion  at  Wandfworth 
in  Surry.  In  early  life  he  was  diftiiiguithed  by  the  integrity 
and  candour  of  his  mind,  fo  that  all  differences  among  his 
fchool-fellows  were  fubmitted  to  his  decifion.  In  the  fif. 
tctiuh  year  of  his  age,  his  fatlier,   who  was  now  fettled  in 
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JLondon  in  the  vvine-traJe,  introduced  him  into  !iis  own 
bufinefs  ;  and  Iiis  ronduft  was  fuch  as  fully  to  jullify  the 
confidence  that  was  repofed  in  him.  Amidll  other  avoca- 
tions that  occupied  his  thoughts  and  time,  he  dircfted  his 
particular  attention  to  religion  ;  and  without  doubt  from 
conviftion,  renounced  the  profefiion  of  his  parents,  and 
became  a  profclyte  to  tiie  eftablifhed  church.  Accordingly 
he  was  baptifed  by  Dr.  Conipton,  bifliop  of  London,  after 
fcveral  previous  conferences,  at  his  clianel  in  Fulham,  in 
1703.  It  was  the  uniform  praftice  ot  Mr.  Barnard,  from 
his  earlicll  youtli,  to  alTociate  with  perfons  of  riper  age 
than  his  own,  and  with  fuch  as  were  didinguifiied  by  their 
talents,  learning,  and  religion;  and  his  improvement  in  know- 
ledge  and  virtue  correfponded  to  the  felcftion  he  made  of 
his  companions  and  friends.  In  this  courfe  of  fediilous 
application  to  mental  culture  as  well  as  to  fccular  employ- 
ment, Mr.  Barnard  perfevered  till  he  had  attained  the  thirty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  he  was  only  known  in  private 
life  by  the  excellencies  of  his  charafter.  About  this  time 
a  bill  that  materially  affefted  the  wine-trade  had  pafled  the 
commons,  and  was  depending  in  the  upper  houie.  The 
merchants  that  were  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  operation 
of  this  bill,  appointed  Mr.  Barnard  to  ftate  their  objec- 
tions before  the  lords  ;  and  fuch  were  the  abihties  which 
he  manifefted  on  this  occafion,  and  fuch  was  the  fuccefs 
that  attended  his  exertions,  that  in  172 1  he  was  propofed, 
without  his  knowledge,  as  a  candidate  to  repref.'nt  the  city 
of  London  at  the  next  eleiflion,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  year.  The  conteft  was  as  warm  as  any  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  city  ;  but  Mr.  Barnard,  though  he 
declined  all  perfonal  felicitation,  fucceeded  by  the  zeal  and 
aftivity  of  his  friends.  His  parliamentary  conduft,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  was  in  the  higheil  degree  indepen- 
dent and  refpeftable ;  and  he  derived  from  his  charafter 
as  well  as  talents  fingular  influence.  He  diftinguiihed  him- 
felf  by  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  adminillration, 
then  eondufted  by  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and  particularly  to 
the  extenfion  of  the  excife,  which  he  condemned  both  in  a 
commercial  and  political  light,  and  which,  by  his  vigorous 
and  affiduous  efforts,  he  induced  the  minifter  at  length  to 
abandon.  Heedlefs  of  popularity  in  meafures  which  in  his 
judgment  concerned  the  good  of  his  country,  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  intereit  of  the  national  debt  from  four  to  three 
per  cent.  ;  and  by  his  endeavour  incurred  a  temporary 
odium.  In  1732  he  had  obtained  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, on  occafion  of  prefenting  a  congratulatory  addrefs  to 
king  George  II.  ;  and  in  1737  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city  of  London  ;  an  office  wiiich 
he  executed  with  fingular  reputation  to  himfelf  and  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  So  attentive  was  he  to  the  duties  of 
this  office,  that  he  would  not  fieep  a  fingle  night  in  his 
houfe  at  Clapham,  left  any  perfon  (hould  be  injured  by  his 
temporary  ahfence.  No  magillrato  was  ever  more  vigilant 
in  his  attention  to  the  internal  police  of  the  city  over  which 
lie  prefided  ;  and  blended  lenity  v.ith  feverity  in  the  admi- 
iiiftration  of  it  with  fo  much  difcretion.  He  would  never 
fufTer  any  perfon  to  be  committed  to  prifon  for  a  fingle 
night,  till  the  accufation  agaiidl  him  had  been  fairly  heard  ; 
for  he  well  knew  the  danger  to  which  unguarded  youth 
would  be  expofed  even  by  a  ihort  abode  in  thefe  receptacles 
of  infamy.  The  ilate  of  our  gaols  had  been  the  objeft  of 
his  particular  invelligation,  and  he  was  fully  apprized  of 
thofc  abufes  that  npeded  correction  and  rcllraint.  In  1745 
fir  John  Barmrd  took  the  lead  in  figning  an  agreement  to 
take  bank  notes  in  lieu  of  cafli,  and  iii  thus  fupporting 
public  crtdit  at  a  period  of  peculiar  danger.  In  1749,  he 
iecame  the  father  of  the  city  ;  and  the  London  merchants 
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Iiad  previoufly,  viz.  in  1747  teftificd  their  veneration  of 
him  by  erefling  his  ftatue  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  This 
token  of  refpeft,  however,  he  difapproved  ;  as  he  thought 
that  no  charafter  v.-ns  entitled  to  it,  till  its  perfeverance 
in  integrity  had  been  fealed  by  death  :  and  fuch  was  his 
modelly,  that  he  never  after  tranfafted  bufineffi  within  this 
edifice.  In  1754  he  was  for  the  laft  time,  without  folici- 
tation  and  in  oppofition  to  his  own  wifhes,  elefted  a  repre- 
fentative  of  the  city ;  but  his  infirmities  incrcafing,  he 
thought  proper,  in  1758,  to  refign  his  alderman's  gown. 
After  fome  years  of  honourable  retirement,  he  died  at  Clap- 
ham  in  1764,  leaving  one  fon  (diftinguidied  by  hi.:  tafte  in 
the  polite  arts,  and  by  his  admirable  colleftion  of  j.-.^ures) 
and  two  daughters.  Few  perfons  ever  fudained  a  charafler 
fo  uniformly  rcfpeftable  as  fir  John  Barnard.  He  was  ,iot 
only  blamekfs,  but  eminently  exemplary  in  the  various  rela- 
tions and  offices  of  life.  To  the  faithful  and  aftive  dif- 
charge  of  the  perfonal  and  fecial  duties,  he  added  a  mod 
devout  fenfe  of  religion.  The  firtt  hour,  at  lealt,  of  every 
day  was  employed  in  the  exercife  of  devotion  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures.  He  attended  public  worfliip  twice 
on  a  Sunday,  and  was  conftant  in  receiving  the  communion. 
He  had  fuch  a  high  reverence  for  the  bible,  that  he  always 
exprefled  a  great  diflikc  of  any  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  its  facred  original  and  authority.  Although  he  re- 
linquifhed  the  profefiion  of  his  youth,  he  retained,  in  a 
coiifiderable  degree,  that  fimplicity  of  manners  and  plainnefs 
of  drefs  which  diftinguilh  the  refpeftable  body  to  which 
his  family  belonged.  But  though  he  was  modeft  in  his 
deportment,  he  was  fimt  and  fearlefs  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty.  His  language  was  clear,  concife,  and  unaffeflcd  ; 
and  his  wifdom  and  knowledge  were  recognized  by  perfons 
of  the  firll  charafter  in  his  time  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
urged  in  174'),  by  king  George  the  fecond,  to  accept  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  refufed. 
Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Pulteney  frequently  confulted  him 
on  affairs  of  moment ;  and  lord  Chatham,  when  Mr.  Pitt, 
has  been  known  to  ftile  him  the  great  commoner.  The 
mufe  of  Pope,  by  exhibiting  him  in  contrail  to  worthlefo 
wealth  and  title,  has  imm.ortahzed  his  name. 

"  Barnard  in  fpirit,  fenfe,  and  truth  abounds  ; 
Pray  then  what  wants  he  ?  Fourfcore  thoufand 

pounds."  I^iog.  Brit. 

Barnard,  in  Geography,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in 
Windfor  county  and  ftate  of  Vermont,  containing  673  in- 
habitants. It  gives  rife  to  the  northern  branch  of  Water- 
queche  river,  and  is  diftant  d^  miles  N.  E.  from  Benning- 
ton. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  or  Castle  Bernard,  a 
town  of  Durham,  in  England,  246  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
London,  and  26  from  Durham.  The  town  is  about  a 
mile  in  Icngtii,  and  confifts  of  feveral  ilreets ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  upwards  of  forty  yards  in  width,  and  is 
moftly  filled  with  handfome  modern  buildings.  The  air  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is  remarkably  falubrious,  the  mar- 
ket is  abundantly  iupplied,  and  the  fituation  poflefTcs  every 
advantage  to  render  it  pleaf^nt.  The  woollen  manufaftoi-y^ 
has  declined  of  late  from  the  great  ufe  of  cotton  goods  ; 
much  bufinels  is  done  by  the  tanners;  and  the  ftocking  trade 
is  particularlv  fiourifhing.  This  town  is  mentioned  as  ex- 
iiling  foon  after  the  conqueft  ;  though  it  was  then  probably 
but  an  infignificant  place,  as  it  derived  its  chief  confequence 
as  well  as  its  name  from  the  magnificent  cattle  founded  here 
by  Bernard  Baliol  about  the  year  1178.  This  fortrefs  is 
fituated  on  the  fum:-#it  of  a  high  rock  to  the  weftward  of 
the  town,  and  was  anciently  of  much  importance  ;  maintain- 
ing a  number  of  officers,  and  being  veiled  v.  ith  high  privi. 
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leges  by  its  different  poffcfTors.  We  find  the  names  of 
John  Baliol  father  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  celebra- 
ted Guy  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucefter  afterwards  Richard  III.,  occur  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  caftle.  The  latter  founded  a  college  for  a 
dean,  12  fecular  pritlh,  10  clerks,  and  6  choriftcrs  ;  but  it 
is  prefumed  that  his  intentions  were  in  part  fruitrated  by 
the  fubfequent  troubles  of  his  reign,  as  no  traces  of  this 
foundation  are  now  difcernible.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
this  caftle,  after  being  feveral  years  in  the  poireffion  of  the 
crown,  was  purchafed  by  an  anccftorof  the  prefent  earl  of 
Darlington,  and  gives  a  title  to  his  lordfliip's  eldeft  fon.  In 
the  year  1699  it  was  created  a  barony  by  king  William  III. 
The  prefent  remains  cover  about  fix  acres  of  ground.  The 
parts  of  chief  llrength  ftand  on  the  brink  of  a  fteep  rock 
about  eighty  perpendicular  feet  above  the  river  Tees,  and 
every  way  command  a  moft  beautiful  profpeft.  Many  frag- 
ments of  the  ruins  have  the  arms  of  Richard  the  third,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  confiderably  contributed  to  this  building. 
Though  we  can  readily  afcertain  from  the  above  that  this  for- 
trefs  muft  have  been  a  place  of  great  llrength  and  extent,  yet  it 
i^  not  poffible  to  form  any  competent  idea  what  it  was  in  its 
original  and  perfeft  Hate.  Leland  in  particular  mentions 
parts  of  which  there  are  not  the  leaft  remains.  The  envi- 
rons of  the  town  are  remarkably  beautiful ;  the  vale  of  the 
Tees  abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  pifturefque,  pafto- 
ral,  and  auguft  fcencry.  From  the  caftle  cliffs  northward, 
the  river  is  bordered  by  a  hanging  foreft  of  oaks  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  fine  meadow  land.  The  extended 
battlements,  the  circular  tower  and  the  moft  ilately  parts  man- 
tled with  ivy,  the  brown  rocks  fringed  \v^th  brufli  wood,  the 
brighter  yellow  towers,  and  the  dark  and  (haded  battlements, 
are  contrafted  by  the  azuf-e  lake  on  whofc  furface  they  are 
reflefted.  Near  the  path  on  the  margin  of  the  river  is  a  fine 
new  bridge  of  one  arch,  ktely  ertdled  by  Saurey  Morrit 
Efq.  of  Rokeby  Park.  The  number  of  houfes  in  thetown- 
fhip  is  3 1 2,  and  its  inhabitants  2966.  Hutchinfon's  Hiftory 
of  Durham,  vol.  iii.  410. 

BARNARDO  Islands,  are  five  iflands  on  the  north 
coaft  of  South  America,  laid  down  in  modern  charts  off  the 
north  point  of  the  entrance  into  Morofquillo  bay.  They  lie 
S.  S  W.  from  the  harbour  of  Carthagcna,  in  the  diredliou 
of  the  coaft.  To  the  weft  of  fonth  from  them  is  the  open- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  Darien,  which  is  the  limit  between  North 
and  South  America.  Thefe  iflands  form  a  large  bay  and 
harbour  in  N.  lat.  9°  35',  and  W.  long.  77"  20'.  The  outer- 
moft  ifland  is  called  St.  George's,  the  innermoft  is  St.  Gif- 
bertus,  and  Goerec  ifland  lies  between  them.  The  river 
Chenu  is  to  the  weft  of  thefe  iflands. 

BARNASNE,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Killarney. 

BARNAUL,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Oby,  100  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kolyvan.  It  is  frtuated  on  the 
Oby,  in  the  government  of  Kolyvan,  famous  for  its  filver 
and  copper  mines,  which  alfo  produce  gold.  Thefe  mines 
are  much  more  productive  than  thofe  of  Nertfhintl<;  for  the 
pits  hitherto  opened  in  the  latter  have  no  continued  or  ftcady 
veins,  are  never  powerful,  and  fcldom  terminate  in  large  nefts, 
are  always  poorer  as  they  proceed  in  depth,  and  change  their 
contents  at  every  fathom.  The  mines  of  Barnaul  belong  to 
the  crown.  About  40,000  boors  earn  their  capitation  ta:< 
in  working  at  them,  over  and  above  the  miners  and  other 
workmen  properly  belonging  to  them.  The  quantity  of 
gold  produced  at  Barnaul  and  the  Shlangenberg  from  1745 
to  1780,  amounted  to  6S6  pood,  16  pounds,  49  folotniks 
of  pure  gold. 

BARNEGAT  Inlet,  called  In  fome  maps  Neiv  Inht, 
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is  the  paffage  from  the  fea  into  Flat-bay  found,  on  the  fouth- 
eaftern  coaft  of  New  Jerfey,  68  miles  N.  E.  from  cane  May. 
N.  lat.  39''47'3o".  W.  long.  74°  13'. 

EARNER,  James,  in  Biography,  born  at  Elbing,  in 
Weft  PrufTia,  in  1641,  applied  himfclf  early  to  tlie  ftudy  of 
chemiftry,  in  \-.hich  he  made  fuch  progrefs,  that  in  1670 
he  was  engaged  to  give  lefturcs  in  that  art  at  Padua.  After 
refiding  fome  years  in  that  univerfity  he  went  to  Ijeipfic, 
where  he  pradiifcd  medicine  with  fuccefs.  Retiring  at 
length  to  Elbing  his  native  country,  he  died  therein  16S6. 
Earner  left  feveral  works  on  the  fuLjeft  of  chemiftry,  but 
that  by  which  he  is  principally  known  is  his  "  Chymia  phi- 
lofophica,  cum  do6trina  falium,  medicamentis  fine  igne 
cuhnari  parabilibus ;"  publifhed  at  Nuremburg  1689,  three 
years  after  his  death,  a  work  rather  curious  than  ufeful. 
Haller  Bib.  Med.     Eloy  Did.  Hiftor. 

BARNERA,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  Scotland, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Lewis,  feparated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  ftrait,  called  Loch  Barnera,  about  a  mile  wide.  N.  lat. 
58°  25'.  W.long.  7°  3'. 

BARNES,  Joshua,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  divine  and 
claflical  fcholar,  was  born  in  London  in  1654,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  Chrift's  hofpital,  where  he  was  diftm- 
guilhed  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek,  and  by  fome  Latin  and 
Englifh  poems.  In  167:,  he  was  admitted  a  fervitor  of 
Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge;  and  in  1678,  he  waselefted 
a  fellow  of  the  fame  college.  In  his  numerous  writings, 
which  were  critical,  poetical,  and  hiftorical,  he  difplayed 
more  induftrj'  and  fancy  than  tafte  and  judgment.  His 
memory  was  Angularly  retentive,  fo  that  he  could  write  and 
converfe  in  the  Greek  tongue  with  great  readinefs;  though 
Dr.  Bentley  farcaftically  remarked  of  him,  that  he  underftood 
as  much  Greek  as  a  Greek  cobler.  Eut  if  he  excelled  in 
tenacioufnefs  of  mt-nory,  he  was  notorioufly  deficient  in 
folidity  of  judgment ;  and  therefore  fome  perfon  recommended 
this  pun  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  monument: 
"  Joftiua  Barnes, 

■"  Fehcis  Memoria:,  Judicium  expcftans." 
The  enthufiafm  of  his  temper  was  manifefted  in  various  fin-  - 
gularities  of  opinion  and  conduft.  Believing  that  charity 
never  fails  in  this  life  of  obtaining  due  recompcnce,  he  has 
given  his  only  coat  to  a  common  beggar;  and  he  ufed  to 
recite  ftrange  ftoiies  of  fome  unexpecled  remuneration  which 
he  had.derived  from  charities  of  this  kind.  Of  his  talents 
and  learning,  and  particularly  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  vain  and  boaftful;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  prone  to  depreciate  and  abufe  others.  Of  his 
works  the  moft  rcfpcClablc  were  his  editions  of  the  Greek 
clafTics;  and  thefe  he  dedicated,  without  much  appropriate 
feleftion,  to  perfons  of  high  rank.  In  1695,  he  was  ekftcd 
Greek  profefTor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  i  700, 
he  maiTicd  a  widow  with  a  handfome  jointure,  who  is  faidto 
have  made  the  firft  advances;  and,  with  a  view  to  her  amufe- 
nient,  and  in  order  to  induce  her  to  fupply  him  with  money 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  his  edition  of  Homer,  he 
vi-rote  a  copy  of  Englifh  verfes,  defigncd  to  prove  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  poems  under  Homer's  name. 
He  died  in  1 7 1 2,  and  was  buried  at  Hemingford  in  Hunting- 
donlhirc,  where  a  curious  monument  v.-as  crefted  to  him  by 
his  widow,  with  an  infcription  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Greek  Anacreontics.  The  following  memorandum  is  an- 
nexed: "  Mr.  Barnes  read  a  fmall  Enghfh  bible,  that  he 
ufnally  caiTied  about  him,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  times 
over  at  leifure  hours."  Of  his  numerous  publications,  the 
principal  are  the  following;:  "  A  Poetical  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Hiftory  of  Efther,"  intitled,  "  A!/,\..tgxaTo-1.OT,"  or  "  The 
Courtier's  Looking-glafs,  5cc."    The  ftory  is  paraphraled  in 
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Greek  vciTc,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  in  the  oppofite  page 
and  Greek,  fcholia;  to  which  i=  added,  "An  Homeric 
Parody  on  the  fame  Story."  "  The  Hiftory  of  that  moll: 
viaorioiis  monarch  Edward  III.  &c.;"  Camb.  foL  1688. 
Tiiis  hiftorical  work,  for  wliich  the  author's  talents  feem  to 
have  been  vciy  ill  adapted,  abounds  in  falfe  inferences  and 
tedious  digreffions;  and  in  long  and  elaborate  fpeeches,  after 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  and  other  ancient  hiftorians,  which 
feem  to  be  the  refiilt  of  his  own  imagination  ;  the  whole  dif- 
phyinpj  ncitlier  the  judgment  of  a  politician,  nor  the  tafte 
of  a  good  writer.  "  Euripidis  qua:  extant  omnia,  &c." 
■Camb.  fol.  1694.  Belldes  a  correition  of  tlic  text  of  Euri- 
pides,  this  edition  contains  a  preliminary  diflertation  on  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  another  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Euripides.  "  Anacrcon  Teius,  &c."  Camb.  1705.  In 
this  edition,  the  poems  of  Anacreon  are  correfled,  and  much 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  feveral  whole  pieces  and  fra^;- 
ments.  The  life  of  Anacreon  is  annexed  ;  and  in  the  Pro- 
legomena, the  author  treats  of  the  antiquity  and  invention  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  peculiar  charaftcr  and  metre  of  that 
poet.  The  dedication  to  the  dnke  of  Marlborough  is  fol- 
lowed  by  a  Greek  Anacreontic  ode  upon  the  vidory  at  Blen- 
heim. The  editor  has  alfo  fubjoined  the  epigrams  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns  upon  Anacreon,  and  fome  odes  of  his 
own  compofition  under  the  title  of  "  Anacreon  Chriftianus." 
•"  Hom.eri  Ilias  et  Odyfiea,  &c.;"  2  vols.  410.  Camb.  1710. 
This  edition  is  furniihcd  with  an  exaft  Latin  tranflation, 
with  the  ancient  Greek  fcholia,  many  notes  upon  the  text 
and  fcholia,  and  various  readings ;  to  which  are  fubjoined 
the  "  Batrochomyomachia,"  the  "  Hymns  and  Epigrams," 
the  "  Fragments,"  and  "  Two  Indexes."  This  edition 
of  Homer  has  been  generally  efteemed  as  correft  and  com- 
plete; though  in  the  Afta  Eruditorum  for  Jan.  171 1,  there 
are  fome  objeftions  againft  it,  v.'hich  have  been  afcribed  to 
Dr.  Bentlcy.  Barnes's  editions  of  the  Greek  claffics  have 
«f  late  years  been  finking  into  difrepute;  and  modern  critics 
place  little  confidence  in  his  judgment  or  fagacity.  He 
has  been  charged,  in  fome  of  his  various  readings,  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Clarke,  with  audacity  and  unfliilfulnefs. 

As  for  his  other  woiks,  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe,  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  even  their  titles;  and  this  is  the 
lefs  ncceflary,  as  tbcy  are  now  configned  to  total  cbhvion. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BARNET,  denominated  alfo  High,  and  Chipping  Barnet, 
in  Geography,  a  town  of  England,  fituated  in  the  hundred  of 
Caifho  and  county  of  Hertford,  1 1  miles  north  of  London. 
It  has  a  market  on  Mondays,  which  lias  exifted  fince 
Henry  II.  ;  and  iiere  are  alfo  three  fairs  annually.  At  this 
town,  which  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  the  north  road  divides 
for  York  and  Liverpool.  Being  fituated  upon  an  eminence, 
the  profptCls  are  extenfive  and  agreeable;  but  there  are  no 
public  buildings  worth  notice,  except  the  church  and  a 
grammar  fchool.  The  latter  was  founded  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  afterwards  endowed  by  alderman  Owen  of  the 
Fishmongers'  company  of  London,  for  the  education  of  nine 
■children  gratis.  There  are  likewife  almshouies  for  widows, 
founded  by  James  Ravenfcroft  Efq.  and  his  wife,  in  1672. 
At  the  twelfth  mile  ftone  beyond  the  town,  is  erefted  a 
pillar  to  commemorate  a  fignal  battle  fo\ight  on  that  fpot 
on  Eafter  day,  April  14,  1471,  between  the  houfe  of  York 
headed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  that  of  Lancafter  condufted 
fcy  the  fl:out  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  with  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  nearly  10,000  m.en,  were  flain.  This  was  a  decifive 
viilory  for  the  Yorkifts,  as  it  firmly  eftablifhed  Edward  IV. 
on  the  throne;  altiiough  in  a  fubfequent  battle  at  Tewkefbury, 
the  queen  of  Henry  VI.  and  her  fon  were  taken  prifoners. 
JJariiet  is  goverjied  by  a  magiilrate,  high  conftable,  aiid 
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other  officers  ;  and  a  court  leet  is  held  at  Eafter.  In  the 
town  are  22 j  houfes,  inhabited  by  1 258  perfons.  Salmon's 
Hiftory  of  Hertfordfiiire. 

Barnet,  a  townfliip  of  America,  in  Caledonia  county, 
and  Hate  of  Vermont,  containing  477  inhabitants,  and  diilant 
112  miles  N.  E.  from  Bennington. 

BARNEVELDT,  John-Olden,  \\\  Biography,  z.  mi- 
nlfter  of  Holland,  eminently  dillinguilhed  by  his  abilities  ar,d 
patriotifm,  was  born  in  1 547.  In  his  early  negociations  on 
behalf  of  the  dates  general  with  France,  England,  and  the 
neighbouring  powers,  he  gave  great  fatisfaftion  to  thofe 
who  employed  him,  and  gained  equal  credit  and  elleem  in 
the  judgment  of  FIcnry  IV.  and  queen  Elizabeth.  As  grand 
penilonary  of  the  Hates  of  Holland,  he  obtained  extenfive 
influence;  and  firmly  attached  to  the  liberty  of  his  countiy, 
he  obferved  the  growing  power  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  di- 
retied  by  the  warlike  and  afpiring  prince  Maurice,  witli 
jealoufy  and  apprehenfion.  Amidll  the  coUifion  of  different 
parties,  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  oppofition  to  the 
meafures  of  that  prince.  The  authority  of  Maurice  de- 
pended, in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  Barneveldt  was  veiy  dtfirous  of  terminating 
it.  By  his  zealous  endeavours  to  effeft  this  purpofe  undvr 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  he  incurred  the  violent 
odium  of  the  adverfe  party.  At  length,  however,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  by  obtaining,  in  1609,  a  truce  for  12  years  ;  the  firll 
article  of  which  recognized  the  independency  of  the  united 
ftates.  Soon  after  this  event,  the  difputes  between  the  Ar- 
minians  and  Calvinifts,  or  Remonlbants  and  Contra-remon- 
ftrants,  furioufiy  agitated  the  Dutch  provinces.  Barneveldt, 
inclined  to  the  former,  and  the  advocate  of  toleration,  exerted 
himfelf  in  procuring  for  the  Arminians  or  Remonfirants  that 
liberty  of  confcience  to  which  they  had  an  equitable  claim. 
Prince  Maurice  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  other  party, 
which  was  the  moft  numerous  ;  and  probably  took  pleafure  in 
the  oppofition  and  calumny  encountered  by  Barneveldt  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  the  caufe  of  religious  freedom  and 
moderation.  At  this  time,  notwithftanding  the  fufpicions 
excited  againft  Barneveldt,  as  if  lie  wifiied  to  fubjttl  his 
country  again  to  the  yoke  of  Spain,  he  was  effcntially  ferv- 
ing  it  by  negotiating  with  James  I.  the  reftoration  of  the 
towns  of  Fludiing,  Rammekens,  and  the  Brille,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  as  fecurity  for  the 
money  which  fhe  had  lent  to  the  ftates.  Barneveldt's 
fuccefs  in  this  negotiation  added  James  to  the  number  of  his 
enemies. 

The  religious  difputes,  which  had  been  appeafed  in  the 
province  of  Holland  by  the  influence  of  Barneveldt,  pre- 
vailed fo  much  in  the  other  provinces,  that  a  national  fynod 
was  afieinbled  at  Dordrecht  in  161 8  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  termination.  To  this  fynod  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  moft  of  the  Proteftant  ftates  of  Europe,  fcnt 
deputies;  and  the  Arminians,  who  did  not  comply  with  the 
cdtatioB  to  appear  before  this  aflembly,  incurred  a  formal 
condemnation.  On  this  occafion,  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and 
other  Remonftrant  chiefs  of  the  anti-Orange  party,  were 
arrefted  and  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Louvenftein.  Bar- 
neveldt, however,  was  the  devoted  viftim.  Many  accufa- 
tions  were  alleged  againft  him,  as  the  fomenter  of  the  difturb- 
ances  that  had  occurred  at  Utrecht,  and  as  an  enemy  to  the 
public  liberty;  and  being  tried  by  a  court,  compofed  chiefly 
of  his  enemies,  and  admitting  inadequate  proofs,  he  was 
capitally  condemned.  Prince  Maurice,  to  whom  application 
was  made  from  various  quarters  in  his  favour,  remained  in- 
exorable; and  he  would  only  promife  a  paidon  upon  con- 
dition of  its  being  folicited  by  the  family  of  Barneveldt:  but 
they  refufed  to  do  an  ad,  which  would  i.-nply  the  guilt  of 
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their  venerable  cliief.     Barneveldt   prepared   for  death,  and 
without  afliing  any  favour  for  himfelf,  merely  folicited  the 
proteflion  of  his  children.     On  the  morning  of  execution, 
Barneveldt  proceeded  to  the  fcaffold  with  a   ferene  counte- 
nance; but  being  fomewhat  difturbed  on  his  arrival,  he  ex- 
claimed with  uplifted  eyes   to  heaven,  "  O  God  !   what  is 
man!"     Having  prayed   with   the    miuiftcr  who   attended 
him,    he    rofe   from    his    knees    with    compofure,    declared 
his  innocence  to  the  fpecSators,  and  defircd  the  cxecutioKer 
to  perform  his  office.     His  head  was  (truck  off  at  a  blow, 
in  his  yad  year,  May  13th  1619.     The  popular  hatred  foon 
fubfided ;  his  mtmriry  was  revered   as  that  of  the  pureft  of 
patriots  and  moft  refpectable  of  men,  and  his  death  left  a 
ftain  on  the  characier  of  prince  Maurice  which  all  his  great 
qualities  and   fen-ices  were  not  fufRcient  to    efface.     The 
ilates  of  Holland,  in  the  regiiler  of  his  death,  added  thefe 
words,  which  may   ferve  as  a  teftimony  to  his  charafter; 
"  He  was  a  man  of  great  condi:ft,  induftiy,   memory,   and 
prudence;  yes,  fmguiar  in  all.     Let  him  who  ftandeth,  take 
heed  kit   he  fall.     God  be  merciful  to  his  foul !   Amen." 
•'  Never  (fays  the  French  ambaffador  De  Manner)  was  there 
fo  wife  and  virtuous  a  man  as  M.  de  Barneveldt.     He  had  a 
majefiic  prefence,  and  faid  much  in  few  words,  with  a  grave 
and  fuccinft  eloquence."     Barneveldt  left  two  fons  in  con- 
fiJ';rable   employments;  who  being    deprived  of  them  by 
prince  Maurice,  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againfl  his  life. 
One  was  beheaded,  and  the  other  made  his  efcape.     When 
the  mother  of  him  who  was  taken  sgid  condemned,  fell  at 
tlie  feet   of   Maurice   fupplicating  his  life,  the  prince  ex- 
prtffed  his  furprife  that  (he  who  had  refufed  to  aOc  her  huf- 
band's  pardon,  (hould  condefcend  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
her  fon.     "  I  did  not  afli  pardon  for  my  huiband,"  faid  the 
mother  with  a  noble  fpirit,  "  becaufe  he  was  innocent.      I 
a(l<  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is  guilty."     Mod.  Un.  Hift. 
Gen.  Biog. 

BarneveltV  IJlnnds,  in  Geograph-:.,  are  two  fmall  flat 
iflands,  clofe  to  each  other,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  partly  furroundtd  by  rocks,  and  24  leagues  diftant 
from  the  llraits  of  Le  Maire.  S.lat.  55°  49'.  W.  long. 
66°  5S'. 

BARNEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diihift 
of  Valognes,  5  J  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Cherburg. 

BARNFIARD,  in  OrnUhology,  is  an  aquatic  bird,  of 
which  Oviedo  fpeaks  in  his  "  Hift.  des  Indes,"  book  14. 
c.  2.;  but  which  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  from^what  that 
author  has  faid  of  it. 

BARNSLEY,  in  Geography,  afmall  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkdiire,  1 5  miles  from  Doncafter, 
and  1  76  r.orth-weft  from  London.  It  is  (Ituated  on  the  fide  of 
a  hill,  and  about  5  furlongs  in  extent.  I'he  town,  though 
well  built  of  ftone,  is  called  Black  Barnfley ;  probably  from  its 
fmoking  furnaces,  or  rather  from  the  footy  (oil  of  the  moors 
with  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  hnd  is  very  proli(ic  in 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  coal  is  alfo  exceedingly  plentiful. 
The  abundance  of  ftone,  tmiber,  iion-ilone,  &c.  and  the 
cheap  living  neceffary  for  population,  render  this  place  very 
appropriate  for  any  kind  of  trade.  At  prefcut  its  wire 
works  are  fuppofed  the  beft  in  the  kingdom  :  and  the  wire  is 
of  two  forts;  the  hard,  made  into  teeth  for  cotton  and  wool 
cards,  the  ioft  for  ftocking-frame  needles.  Procefles  of  a 
kffer  kind  are  weaving  of  hnen,  in  which  500  looms  are  em- 
ployed, and  a  glui's  manufaftory  of  black  bottles.  Bsrnfley 
has  a  v/ell  built  church,  which  is  a  chapelry  under  Silkellon, 
a  free  grammar  fchool,  a  market  on  'V^ednefday,  and  three 
fairs:  the  population  of  this  townfhip  confills  of  722 
houfes,  inhabited  by  3606  perfons. 
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BARNSTAPLE,  a  very  ancient  corporate  town  and 
fca-port  in  the  county  of  Devon,  is  fituated  in  a  b'oad  and 
fertile  vale  on  the  caftcrn  bai^k  of  the  river  Taw,  i.n(f 
bounded  by  a  femicircular  range  of  hills.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatell  and  moft  reputable  towns  in  the  north  of  the  county  ; 
the  Itreets  being  fpacicus  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  re- 
fpeftable.  Before  the  conqueft,  Barnftaple  was  a  royal  dc- 
mefne  ;  and  king  Athelftan  is  reported  to  have  conltituted  it 
a  borough,  and  ta  have  erecled  a  caftle  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  North  Yeo  and  Taw:  no  remains,  however,  of 
this  fortrefs  continue,  except  a  high  artiticial  mount.  la 
Domefday  book  it  is  noticed  as  containing  "  forty  bnr- 
geffes  within  the  borough,  and  nine  without  ;"  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  exempted  from  ferving  on  any  expedition  or 
being  otherwife  taxed,  but  in  equal  proportion  with  Exeter 
and  Totnefs.  The  town  was  re-incorporated  by  Heniy  I. 
but  ftill  retaining^fome  of  its  ancient  feudal  privileges,  which 
250  of  the  commion  burgeffes  at  this  day  polTefs ;  namely, 
a  right  to  vote  with  the  corporation  for  two  niem.bers  of 
parliament. 

The  corporation  is  compofed  of  a  mayor,  high  fteward 
(at  prefent  earl  Fortefcue),  two  bailiffs,  two  aldermen,  a  re- 
corder, twenty-two  common-council  men,  and  other  ofHcers, 
King  James  I.  ratified  and  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  town  by  a  charter  in  the  eighth  year  of  liis  reign; 
and  we  find  by  authentic  documents,  that  the  firft  re- 
turn for  members  to  parliament  was  made  in  the  23d  of 
Edward  L 

Refpedting  the  trade  of  Barnftaple,  its  harbour  is  fo  (hal- 
low that  veffels  of  more  than  2ca  tons  cannot  enter;  vet 
the  baize,  filk-ftocking,  and  wailtcoat  manufactories  ilill' 
give  life  to  the  place,  and  in  a  great  degree  conipenfate  the 
lofs  of  its  former  woollen  trade;  added  to  this,  the  beautiful 
fcenery  and  pleafantnefs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
cheapnefs  of  living,  have  induced  many  independent  families 
to  make  it  their  fole  rcfidence. 

A  noble  quay  along  the  rifer  is  terminated  by  a  handfome- 
portico,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  ftatue  of  queea 
Anne.  Over  the  river  is  a  ftone  bridge  of  fixtcen  arches. 
The  church  is  a  ftately  buiUing,  with  a  handfome  fpire  and 
a  good  organ  ;  formerly  it  contained  feveral  chantries. 
We  find  aifo  that  in  the  town  Judhall  de  Totnefs  fonndeJ 
a  priory  for  Clnniac  monks,  which,  at  the  dilTolution,  was 
valued  at  123I.  6s.  7d.  per  annum. 

The  grammar  fchool  is  famous  for  having  upon  its  founda- 
tion feveiT.l  eminent  characlers ;  bilhop  Jewel  and  his  oppo« 
rent  profeflTor  Harding,  the  poet  Gay,  Dr.  Mufgrave,  ic 
For  the  ufeful  education  of  the  lower  clafs  of  inhabitants,  a- 
charity  fchool  is  erefted  over  the  north  gate  ;  near  which  is 
a  plealant  walk,  denominated  Northtrn  Hay,  from  the 
fine  profpects  it  commands,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  pro- 
menade. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  the  whole  parifh  is  eftimated  at 
653,  and  the  inhabitants  at  3748.  N.lat.  51°  15'.  W.  long... 
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Barnstaple  Bay,  is  an  opening  in  the  Briftol  channel^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Taw  and  Towridge. 
This  is  the  common  bay  or  road  to  the  towns  of  Barnftaple 
and  Biddefoid,  on  their  refpcCtive  rivers. 

Barnstaple,  a  county  of  America,  lying  upon  the 
peninfula,  the  point  of  which  is  cape  Cod,  tlie  fouth-eaftern 
point  of  Maffachalctt's  bay,  oppofite  cape  Ann.  This 
county  is  about  6^  miles  long,  and  in  various  parts  from  ■t 
to  6  and  9  miles'broad.  It  contains  1 1  townfliips,  and  the 
plantation  of  Marlhpee,  having  2343  houfes,  and  17,354. 
inhabitants.  Barnftaple  was  made  a.  fliire  in  xt'i^.  Sec. 
CiH'i  Cod. 

Bars- 
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BARSSTATLr,  the  Maltachfe/i  or  Maltacheefet  ai  the  an- 
cit;iit  Indian's,  is  a  port  of  entry  and  poll  town,  and  the  (hire 
town  of  BarnllapU  county  in  North  America.  It  extends 
acrofs  the  peninfiila,  and  is  wafhed  by  the  fca  on  the  north 
and  foiith,  having  Sandwich  and  the  dillrid  called  Marfc- 
peeorMdlhpee  on  the  well;  and  is  about  5  miles  broad 
and  9  long;  67  miles  S.  E.  from  BoHon.  Sandy-neck  on  the 
north  flio're,  running  eaft  almoll  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  forms  the  liarbour,  and  embofoms  a  large  boJy  of 
fah-marflj.  The  harbour  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  four 
long;  and  the  tide  rifes  in  it  from  8  to  14  feet.  Its  bar, 
running  off  N.  E.  from  the  neck  feveral  miles,  prevents  the, 
entrance  of  large  fhips ;  but  fmall  vefTels  may  pafs  any  part 
of  it  at  high  wuter.  There  is  another  harbour  on  the  fouth, 
called  Lewis's  bay.  Its  entrance  is  within  Barnilaple,  and 
extends  almoft  2  miles  into  Yarmouth.  This  harbour  is 
commodious  and  fafe,  and  is  completely  land-locked.  In 
Barnilaple  there  are  about  20  or  30  ponds.  The  land  here 
produces  about  25  builicliof  Indian  corn  to  an  acre,  and  rye 
and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Wheat  and  flax  are  cul- 
tivated; the  latter  with  fuccefs.  From  12  to  18000 
bulhels  of  onions  are  railed  for  the  fupply  of  the  neighbour- 
IT    towns.       The    fifliery,  which  is    annually  increafing. 
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booths  are  built  In  regular  order,  each  row  being  particularly 
named,  as  Irflnmonger's  row,  Bookfeller's  row,  kc.  :  the 
centre  is  called  the  Duddery,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
drapers,  mercers,  and  wholefale  dealers  in  cloaths.  Stur- 
bridge  fair  is  folemuly  proclaimed  on  the  1 8th  of  September, 
by  the  vice-chancellor,  prodtors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
univerfity  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
The  Hated  time  for  its  continuance  is  fourteen  days.  Dra- 
matic  exhibitions  are  forbidden  within  nine  miles  of  the  uni- 
verfity, except  during  this  fair  and  the  week  preceding. 
This  was  formerly  the  grenlcft  mart  in  England;  but  its 
bufinefs  declining,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  its  confequcnce  is  very  much 
diminflhed.     Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

BARO,  or  Baron,  Peter,  in  Bhgraphy,  a  profcffor  of 
divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  was  l.orn  at  Ellampes 
in  France,  and  educated  for  the  law  at  Bourges;  but  driv;a 
from  his  country  to  Englandbythe  perfecution  of  the  Protelt- 
ants  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  recommenda- 
tion of  lord  Burleigh,  he  was  eleCled  profeflorat  Cambridge  iu 
the  year  1574.  He  was  attacked  by  the  rigid  Calvinifts  011 
account  of  the  reputed  laxnefs  of  his  fentlineats  concerning 
the  doctrines  of  predeilination  and  juftification;  and  a  com- 
plaint was  preferred  againll  him  as  an  encourager  of  the 
fpread  of  Pelagianifm  in  the  univerfity,  to  arehbilhop  Whit- 
gift  in  1595,  which  produced  the  Lambeth  Articles,  that 
were  made  ufe  of  to  filence  him.     But  as  he  continued  to 
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employs  about  100  men.  The  people,  who  are  in  number 
about  2610,  are  generally  healthy;  and  many  iriilances  of 
longevity  occur.      Many  of  the  farmers  are  occafioually  fea- 

men,    aiid  many  mariners  and  mailers   of  vefTels,   who  fail  ,    ,  .     ^  ,    ^  .  ,  •     ,   ,    ^ 

from   other   ports,   are   furnilhed    by   this    town.      N.  lat.     preach  his  former  doaiines,   he  was  cited  before  the  vice- 

chancellor,  and  feveral  articles  were  exhibited  againft  him. 
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BARNSTEAD,  a  townfliip  of  America,  in  Strafford 
county,  New  Hampfliire,  containing  807  inhabitants;  32 
miles  N.W.  of  Portfmouth,  and  16  E.  by  S.  from  Canter- 
bury on  Connetticut  river. 

BARNSTORF,  or  Berndorf,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz,  8  miles 
north  of  Diepholz. 

BARNTRUP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wellphalia,  and  county  of  Lippe,  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Blom- 

berg. 

BARNWELL,  a  village  fituated  about  half  a  mile 
north-eall  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  was  formerly  of  great 
confequence  from  its  ancient  priory,  which,  at  the  diffo- 
lution,"  was  valued  at  35 il.  15s.  4d.  The  village  has  fuf- 
ftred  very  much  by  fire.  Barnwell  has  a  fair  kept  in  its 
neighbourhood,  commencing  annually  on  Midfummer- 
day,  and  continuing  a  fortnight.  This  fair  derives  its 
orio-in  from  a  cuftom  of  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood 
aflembling  on  Midl'ummer-eve  at  Barn's-well.  A  number  of 
pedlars  reforted  to  the  fpot,  and  expofed  their  merchandize 
for  fale,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I. :  the  articles  brought 
beino-  moilly  potter)',  the  ftftival  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  Pet  'Fdir.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  alTumed  its  legal 
form  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  whom  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  chartered  ai:d  granted  to  the  prior)'.  The  fair  is  Hill 
proclaimed  on  Midfummer-eve,  and  the  field  in  which  it  is 
held  is  called  Midfummer  Green.  But  Barnwell  is  moil 
famous  for  the  great  afTcmblage  of  merchandize  annually 
held  in  a  large  meadow,  called  Slifbrul^e  Fair;  the  origin 
of  which  Dr.  Stukcly  was  induced  to  afcribe  to  his  hero 
Caraufius:  it  is  however  evident  that  king  John  granted  the 
whole  for  the  ufe  and  maintenance  of  an  hofpital  for  lepers 
who  had  an  ar.cient  chapel  here ;  and  the  chaplain  claimed  the 
dues,  till  Hen.  VIII.  in  coiifideration  of  1 000  marks  paid 
by  the  corporation  of  Cambridge,  gave  them  the  grant  of 
the  fair,  which  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth.  The  field  in 
which  it  is  held  is  about  half  a  mile  fqi;are,  having  the  rivers 
Cam  and  Stiure  on  its  northern  and  eaftern  fides.      The 
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againll 
The  proceedings  againll  him,  however,  N.ere  prevented  by 
the  interference  of  the  chancellor  lord  Burleigh,  and  he  was 
recommended  by  his  learning  and  charafter  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  arehbilhop  Whitgift.  At  length  wearied  by  the 
perfecution  of  his  enemies,  he  retired  from  the  univerfity  to 
London,  where  he  died  three  or  four  years  afterwards.  A 
colledion  of  his  theological  works  in  Latin  was  publilhed 
at  London  in  1579,  fol. ;  as  were  alfo  fome  detached  pieces 
in  that  language,  and  fome  fermons,  &c.  in  Englifh.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BAROACH,  Broach,  or  Baruh,  the  ancient  Bary- 
gaza,  in  Geography,  a  town  ef  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Guzerat,  lying  in  the  route  from  Sural  to  Amedabad,  and 
feated  on  the  great  river  Nerbuddah,  about  25  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Baroach  has  been,  in  different  ages,  a  port  common 
both  to  Nehrwaleh,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  and  Tagara, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Dowlatabad.  The  former  was 
eight  journies,  the  latter  ten,  from  Baroach.  It  is  fituated 
about  217  Britilh  miles  north  from  the  Plithana  of  Arrian, 
or  the  modern  Pultanah ;  and  all  kinds  of  mercantile  goods 
throughout  the  Deccan  were  anciently  brought  to  Tagara, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  on  carts  to  Baroach  or  Bai-ygaza 
acrofs  the  Balla-Gaut  mountains.  Baroach  is  famous  for  its 
manufaiflure  of  very  fine  bafts  and  other  cottons;  and  the 
water  of  the  river  Nerbuddah  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty for  bleaching  of  cloth  to  a  perfcci  whitenefs.  Agates 
are  likewife  an  article  of  trade  in  this  place  ;  which  are 
brought  from  the  mountains  near  Bran.pour,  and  are  moftly 
dilpofed  of  at  Cambaya.  The  fortrefs  of  Baroach  is  large 
and  fquare,  Handing  upon  a  hill,  which  is  the  only  eminence 
for  many  miles,  and  miglit  be  made  very  flrong.  The 
Dutch  faclorv  was  ellablifhed  here  in  161 7,  but  is  in  a  low 
Hate.     N.  lat.'  21°  45'.   E.  long.  72=58'. 

BAROCCIO,  Frederick,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
painter  of  hillory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1528, 
and  inftrutled  in  the  principles  of  painting  by  Battifta  Vene- 
tiaiio,  and  in  thole  of  perlpeflive  by  his  uncle  Bartolomeo 
Genga.     Having  a\ailed  himfelf  of  thcfe  infliuftions  till  his 
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sotli  year,  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  puifued  his  (ludies  vrlth 
fuch  afiiduity  and  fiiccefs,  that  he  became  one  of  the  moil 
graceful  painters  of  his  time.  At  Rome  he  was  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  proteftion  of  cardinal  della  Rovere,  and 
by  the  commendation  of  Michael  Angelo.  On  his  return 
to  Urbino  he  g;ained  great  applaufe  by  feveral  piftures,  and 
more  efpecially  by  that  of  a  St.  Margaret,  which  induced 
pope  Pius  IV.  to  invite  him  to  Rome,  and  to  employ  him, 
in  conjiinftion  vi'ith  Federigo  Zucchero,  in  the  decorations 
of  his  palace  of  Belvedere.  It  has  been  faid,  that  his  fupe- 
rior  merit  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  brother  arlii^s  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  gave  him  poifon  at  an  entertainment. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  his  health  rlejlincd  ;  and  for 
the  recovery  of  it,  he  was  under  a  necefTicy  of  recurring  to 
his  native  air,  and  of  intermitting  his  labours.  However, 
by  due  attention,  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  advanced  age 
of  84  years.  His  genius  principally  inclined  him  to  the 
painting  of  rehgious  fubjefts ;  and  his  works  evince  that  it 
was  his  chief  ambition  to  imitate  Correggio  in  his  colouring, 
and  Raphael  in  his  manner  of  dcfigning.  It  is  eafy  to  ob-' 
ferve,  that  he  endeavoured  to  refemble  the  former  illuftrious 
artill  in  the  fweetnefs  of  his  tints,  in  the  harmony  of  his 
colouring,  in  the  gracefid  airs  of  the  heads,  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  his  draperies,  and  the  forms  of  his  Bambinos, 
though  he  fometimes  exprefled  the  mufcular  parts  of  the 
human  body  too  ftrongly.  He  feldom  painted  any  hifto- 
rical  figure  without  having  either  modelled  it  in  wax,  or 
placed  fome  of  his  difciples  in  fuch  attitudes  as  he  wifhed  to 
reprefent;  his  fifter  was  the  model  for  the  Madonnas,  and 
her  child  for  his  Bambinos.  He  is  faid  to  have  employed 
feven  years  in  painting  at  Affife,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, a  pifture  called  the  "  Pardon,"  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  faint  kneeling,  by  the  force  of  (hade,  feems  to  rife  from 
the  canvas.  The  works  of  this  mafter  are  numerous;  the 
principal  of  which  are  at  Rome,  in  the  Belvedere,  and  feveral 
churches;  at  Urbino,  Afllfe,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  and  other 
towns  in  Italy;  in  the  gallery  of  Florence;  the  Efcurial; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans's  colle£lion.  Baroccio  engraved 
four  of  his  own  pieces  with  peculiar  fpirit,  and  more  than 
thirty  more  have  been  publifhed  by  different  engravers. 
Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

BA ROCHE,  La,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diltrift  of  Domfront ;  4  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Domfront. 

BAROCO„in  Lofu;  denotes  the  fourth  mode  of  the 
fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baroco  has  the  firft  propofitioii  univerfal 
and  affirmative,  but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and 
negative;  and  the  middle  term,  the  attribute  or  predicate 
in  the  two  firft. — For  example: 

"  BA     Every  virtue  is  attended  with  difcretion : 
RO     Some  kinds   of  zeal  are  not  attended  with 

difcretion : 
CO     Therefore  feme  kinds  of  zeal  arc  not  %-iitues." 
"BAR  Nullus  homo  non  eft  bipes: 
OC     Non  omne  animal  eft  bipes: 
O      Non  omne  animal  eft  homo." 
BAROLITE,  in  Mineralogy.     See  Withemte. 
BAROMETER,   compounded   of  ^cl-oc,    "weight,  and 
fxiTfov,  meafure,  an   inftrument  for  meafuring  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  and  its  variations,  in  order  chiefly  to  deter- 
mine the  changesof  weather,  and  the  heightsof  mountains,  &c. 
The  barometer  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  barofcope, 
though  fomewhat  improperly ;  the  latter,  in  ftridlnefs,  be- 
ing an  inftrument  that   barely  fhews  an    alteration  in    the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that 
the  air  is  heavier  at  one  time  than  another,  and  another  to 
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meafure  how  much  that  difference  is;  which  is  the  bufmefs 
of  the  barometer. 

The  barometer  is  founded  on  the  Toiricellian  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  inventor  Torricelli,  who,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  previous  fuggeftion  of  Galileo,  with  regard 
to  the  afcent  of  water  in  a  pump,  upon  drawing  up  the 
pifton,  proceeded,  in  1643,  *°  ^^  \<\x!a  mercur)'  a  glafs  tube, 
hermetically  fealed  or  clofe  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
open  and  immerfed  in  a  bafon  of  ftagnant  mercury.  Judg- 
ing that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  water  was  fuftained  in  the 
pump  by  the  prefFure  of  the  air  on  the  water  in  the  veflel,  in 
which  its  open  end  was  immerfed,  and  that  it  was  the  mea- 
fure of  this  preffurc,  he  hence  concluded  that  mercury  would 
in  like  manner  be  fupportcd  by  it  in  the  tube,  and  at  a 
height  which  was  alfo  the  meafure  of  the  air's  preffure,  or 
about  13  times  lefs  than  water.  His  experiment  was  com- 
pletely verified ;  for  he  obferved  that  the  mercury  defcended 
in  the  tube,  and  finally  fettled  at  the  perpendicular  height 
of  295  Roman  inches,  whether  the  tube  was  vertical  or  in- 
clined, according  to  the  known  laws  of  hydroftatical  preffure. 
This  famous  experiment  was  repeated  and  divnlified  in  va- 
rious forms,  with  tubes  filled  with  otlier  fluids,  fuch  as 
ivater,  wine,  oil,  &c.;  and  the  refult  being  the  fame,  the 
weight  and  preffure  of  the  air  were  eftablithed  beyond  con- 
tradiftion  or  doubt.  Thofe  who  had  any  remaining  doubts 
were  completely  fatisfitd  by  a  beautiful  experiment  exhibited 
by  M.  Auzout.  He  provided  a  fmall  box  or  pliial 
EFGH  (P/atelX.  Pneumatics,  Jig.  •]^.)  into  which  he  in- 
felted  two  glafs  tubes,  AB,  CD,  each  three  feet  long, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  were  firmly  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  reached  nearly  to  the  other  end.  The  tube  AB 
was  open  at  both  ends,  and  CD  was  clofed  at  D.  This 
apparatus  being  completely  filled  with  mercury,  by  unfcrew- 
ing  che  tube  AB,  and  filling  the  box  and  the  tube  CD,  and 
then  fcrewing  in  the  tube  AB  and  alfo  filhng  it,  was  in- 
verted, whilft  a  finger  was  held  on  the  orifice  A,  and  fet  up- 
right in  the  manner  exhibited  in  Fig.  75,  immerfing  the 
orifice  A  of  Fig.  74,  or  a  of  Fig.  75,  in  a  fmall  veffel 
of  quickfilver.  Upon  this,  the  mercury  ran  out  at  the  ori- 
fice a,  till  its  furface  mn  within  the  phial  defcended  to  the 
top  of  the  tube  La.  The  mercury  began  alfo  to  dcfcend  in 
the  tube  dc  {Fig.  75.)  coirefponding  to  DC  in  Fig.  74,  and 
flowing  over  into  the  tube  ba,  efcaped  at  a,  till  that  in  Jc 
was  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  mn.  In  ba,  the  mercury 
ftood  at  i,  295  inches  above  the  furface  op  of  the  mercury 
in  the  ciftern,  as  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  Indeed,  this 
whole  apparatus  may  be  firft  confidered  as  a  Torricclhan 
tube  of  an  uncommon  form,  from  which  the  mercury  would 
flow  out  at  a.  But  when  any  of  it  efcaped,  a  vacant  fpace 
would  be  left  above  mn,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  de 
would  alfo  defcend,  and  running  over  into  ba,  fupply  its 
wafte,  till  dc  became  almoft  empty,  and  could  no  longer 
fupply  ba.  The  inner  furface  being  therefore  depreffed  as 
much  as  pofllble,  till  it  became  level  with  b,  no  more  mer- 
cur)'  could  enter  into  b,  and  yet  its  column  being  too  heavy 
to  be  fupported  by  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  the  mercury  in 
the  ciftern  op,  it  muft  defcend  in  ba,  till  it  finally  fettled  at 
the  height  Ic,  equal  to  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  Tonicel. 
lian  tube.  In  this  ftate  if  a  fmall  hole  g  were  made  in  the 
upper  cover  of  the  box,  the  external  air  would  rutli  in  by  its 
weight,  and  prefs  on  the  mercury  in  the  box.  This  preffure 
would  immediately  caufe  the  mercury  to  rife  in  the  tube  dc 
to  /,  29'-  inches  above  mn.  It  likewife  preffes  on  the  mer- 
cury at  k  in  the  tube  ba,  balancing  the  preffure  of  the  air  on 
the  mercury  in  the  ciftern.  The  mercury  in  the  tube, 
therefore,  muft  defcend  to  the  bottom  by  its  own  weight. 
By  this  experiment  the  doftrine  of  the  gravity  and  preffure 
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•f  the  air  is  decifively  eftablifticd.     See  Air,  JVcighl  o/,  and 
Rxperiinsnis  ivith  the  Al K-PiimJ>. 

Notwfthllandiiipf  the  fatisfaftory  diinon  ft  ration  of  the 
air's  prefTurc,  afforded  by  the  TorrircUian  experiment, 
feme  attempts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of  a  ple- 
num for  evading  it,  and  for  explaininpj  the  phenomena 
of  this  experiment  by  fome  other  hypothtlis.  Accord- 
ingly Linus  contt^nded,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  there  is  a  film,  or  "rope  of  mercury,"  wlience  his  hy- 
pothefis  was  called  "  the  funicular  hypoihelis,"  which  ex- 
tended through  the  feeming  vacuity ;  and  that,  by  means 
of  thia  rope,  the  rcll  of  the  mercury  was  fufpended,  and 
kept  from  defcending  into  the  bifon.  In  proof  of  this  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous  hypothefis  he  alleged  the  following  ex- 
periment. Take,  fays  he,  a  fmall  tube,  about  20  inches 
long,  open  at  both  ends;  fill  it  with  mercury,  and  Hop  the 
lower  orifice  with  your  thumb.  Then  clofing  the  upper 
end  with  your  finger,  immerfe  the  lower  end  in  ilagnant 
ir.ercuiy ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  your  thumb,  there  wiil 
.be  a  fenfible  fuciion  of  the  finger  into  the  tube;  and  both 
the  tube  and  mercury  will  adhere  to  it  fo  clofely,  that 
they  may  thus  be  carried  about  the  room.  Hence  he  in- 
fers, that  the  internal  cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  not 
fullained  by  the  prtffure  of  the  external  air ;  for  this,  he 
argues,  would  not  account  for  the  ftrong  fuftion,  and  the  ad- 
hefion  of  the  tube  to  the  finger.  If  the  tube  be  not  quite 
filled  with  mercury,  but  a  fmall  interval  of  air  left  at  the  top, 
after  the  tube  is  immerfed  in  Ilagnant  mercury,  a  confider- 
able  fuction  will  be  perceived.  From  thefe  experiments, 
which  aCluaUy  furnilh  evidence  of  the  air's  prefliire,  the 
funicular  hypotheiis  of  Linus  derived  fupport  for  fome 
time;  but  it  has  been  long  fince  exploded.  When  it  was 
perceived  that  the  mercur)-  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
fublided,  and  ftood  at  a  lower  height  than  on  a  plain,  and 
that  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump  it  defcended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  this  hypothefis  could  have  no  advocates. 
Hou-ever,  an  experiment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Huygens,  in 
which  mercury  well  purged  of  its  air  remained  fufpended  in 
a  tube  at  the  heiglit  of  75  inches,  fuggefted  a  more  confider- 
able  difficulty,  which  has  been  varioufly  folved.  See  an 
account  of  it,  under  the  article  Torricellian.  For  an 
explication  of  the  phenomenon  of  a  fiphon,  which  dif- 
charges  water  under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
fee  Siphon. 

BAROMETtR, Common,  the  Conjlrudtoti  of  if. — A  glafs  tube 
(AB,  Plate  IX.  Pneumaties,  fg.  76.)  open  at  one  end,  and 
hermetically  fealcd  at  the  other  A,  having  its  diameter  about 
one  third  or  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  length  thirty-thrte 
or  thirty-four  inches,  is  filled  with  mercury  i"o  jullly  as  not 
to  have  any  air  over  it,  nor  any  bubbles  adhering  to  the 
fides  of  the  tube  ;  which  is  belt  done  by  means  of  a  fmall 
paper  or  glafs  funnel,  with  a  capillary  tube.  If  a  fmall 
bubble  of  air  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  tube, 
it  will  help  to  clear  the  mercur)' ;  which  wnll  appear,  when 
pure,  like  a  polifted  rod  of  Heel.  The  orifice  of  the  tube, 
filled  after  this  manner,  fo  as  to  overflow,  is  then  clofely 
prefied  by  the  finger,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  air  between  it  and 
the  mercury,  and  thus  immerged  in  a  velFel  of  a  convenient 
diameter,  lo  however  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom  :  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty-eight  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  mer- 
cur)' are  fixed  two  plates,  CE  and  DF,  divided  into  three 
inches,  called  "  the  fcale  of  variation,"  and  thefe  again  fub- 
divided  into  any  number  of  fmall  parts.  Laftlv  the  tube  is 
inclofed  in  a  wooden  frame,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  ; 
the  bafon,  though  open  to  the  air,  fecured  from  dull ;  and 
the  barometer  is  complete.  As  the  lowell  ftation  of  the 
mercury  in  this  country  is  about  28  inches,  and  the  higheft 
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about  3 1  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bs. 
fon,  the  former  point  is  the  loweft  in  the  fcale  ol  variation, 
and  in  the  common  barometers,  called  "  weather-glaffcs," 
it  is  marked  Jlormy  ;  and  the  latter  is  marked  on  one  fide 
•very  dry  for  the  fummer,  and  on  the  other  very  hard frnjl 
for  the  winter.  To  the  next  half-inch  b'elow  this  highell 
point  are  annexed  fct  fair  on  the  one  fide,  a.\-\&  fet  frojl  on 
the  other.  At  the  height  of  30  inches,  the  word  fair  is 
marked  on  one  fide,  and  frojl  on  the  other;  at  295  is 
marked  the  term  changeable  both  for  fummer  and  winter ;  at 
29  are  infcribcd  on  the  one  fide  rahi,  and  on  theother_///oty  ; 
and  at  2%\  inches  are  the  words  much  rain  on  one  fide,  and 
mir.h  fn'itx)  on  the  other.  E?.ch  of  thefe  larger  divifions  is 
ufually  fubdivided  into  ten  parts,  and  by  means  of  a  fir.aU 
Aiding  index  adapted  to  the  inftrument,  the  afcent  or  defcent 
of  the  mercuiy  may  be  afcertained  for  any  number  of  divi- 
fioiis.  Each  of  thefe  tenths  is  again  fometimes  divided  into 
ten  more,  or  hundredths  of  an  inch,  by  means  of  a  Hiding 
piece  of  brafs,  with  a  fcale  called  Nonius  and  Vf.rniee  ; 
for  the  ufe  of  which  fee  thefe  terms,  and  the  ftquel  of  this 
article. 

As  the  common  barometer  is  the  bell,  and  moft  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  accurate  obfervations,  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
fome  directions  for  preparing  it :    they  are  collefted  chiefly 
from  the  publications  of  Mulchtnbroek,  Dcfaguliers,  and  De 
Luc  on  this  fubjecl.    It  appears  from  many  experiments,  that 
the  mercury  fl;ands  higher  in  tubes  of  a  larger,  than  in  thofe 
of  a   narrower  bore  ;  and  therefore  when   obfervations  are 
made  with  different   barometers,  fome  regard  (hould  be  paid 
to  the  difference  of  their  diameters,  and  it  would  be  defirable 
to   have  them  conllrutlcd   of  tubes  of  the  fame  diameter. 
The  bore  of  the  tube  fliould  be  large,  in   order  to   prevent 
the  effetls  of  the  attradlion   of  cohefion  ;  not  Icfs  than  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  ;  but  if  they  are  one  third  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter,  they  lire  better.     If  a  cillern  be  ufed  as  a  refervoir 
for  the   Ilagnant   mercur)-,  it  fhould  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  at  lead  ten  times  greater;  that 
the  addition   or  fubtradlion  of  the  mercury,  contained  be- 
tween the  greatefl  and  leaft  altitudes,  may  not  fenfibly  affecl 
its  depth  ;  lor  the  numbers  marked  on  the  fcale  annexed  to 
the  tube,  (hew  their  diltance  from  a  fixed  point,  and  cannot 
truly  indicate  the  height  of  the  column  above  the  mercury 
in  the  ciftern,  unlefs  its   furface  coincide  with   this  point, 
and  be  immoveable.     In  order  more  effectually  to  preferve 
the  lower  furface   at  the   fame  height  from  divifions  on  the 
fcale   affixed   to  the   inffrument,  the  father  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Adams  firft  applied  to  the  barometer  a  floating  gage, 
by  means  of  which  the  fame  fcrew  that  renders  the  barome- 
ter portable,  regulates  the   furface  of  the  mercuiy  in  the 
ciftern,  fo  that  it  is  always  at  the  place  from  whence  the  di- 
vifions on  t!ie  fcale  com.mence.     See  Portable  Barometer, 
The  tube  fliould   be   preferved   free   from  dufl;  till  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  may  be  hermetically  fealed  at 
both  ends,  and  one  end  may  be  opened  with   a   file,  when 
it  is  filled.     If  this  precaution  has  not  been  obferved,  the 
infide  Ihould  be  well  cleanfed,  by  waihing  it  with  dcohol 
highly  reilified,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  httle  piflon  of  fliam- 
my  leather  fallened  to  a  wire.  The  mercury  (hould  be  pure  ; 
and  may  be  purged  of  its  air,  by  previoufly  boihng  it   in  a 
glazed  earthen  pipkin  covered  clofe  ;  and  when  the  tube  has 
been  uniformly  heated  and  rendered  eleftrical  by  rubbing  it,  . 
the  hot  mercury   fliould  be  poured  into  it  in  a  regular  cur- 
rent, through  a  glafs  funnel  with  a  long  capUlary  tube,  fo 
that  the  air  may  not  have  room  to  pafs  bet.veen  the  parts  of 
the  quickfilver.    M.  De  Luc  dircfts,  as  Mr.  Orme  had  prac 
tifed  many  years  ago  in  the  conllruclion  of  his  improved  di- 
agonal barometers,  that  the  meicuiy  (hould  be  boiled  in  the 
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tube,  as  the  mofl:  efFeftual  method  of  purging  it  of  its  air 
and  moitlure.  The  procefs  is  briefly  this  :  he  chufes  a  tube 
of  2|  lines  or  3  hnes  bore,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  line  in 
thicknefs  ;  he  tills  it  with  mercury  within  two  inches  of  the 
top,  and  holds  it  with  the  fealed  end  lowed  in  an  inclined 
poiition  over  a  chafing  dilh  of  burning  charcoal,  prefenting 
iirlt  the  fealed  end  to  the  fire,  and  moving  it  obliquely  over 
the  chafing-di(h.  As  the  mercury  is  heated,  the  air  bub- 
bles appear  hke  fo  many  ftuds  on  the  inner  furface  of  the 
tube,  and  gradually  running  into  one  another,  afccnd  to- 
wards the  higher  parts  of  the  tube,  which  are  not  heated  ; 
here  they  are  condenfed  and  almoft  difappear  ;  and  after  fuc- 
cefTive  emigrations,  they  acquire  a  bulk  by  their  union, 
which  enables  them  at  length  to  efcape.  When  the  mercury 
boils,  its  parts  (Irike  againft  each  other,  and  againll  the 
fides  of  the  tube,  with  luch  violence,  that  a  perfon  unac- 
cuftomed  to  this  operation  is  ready  to  apprehend  their  force 
to  be  fufficient  to  break  the  tube.  The  mercui-y  is  thus 
freed  from  all  the  heterogeneous  particles  contained  in  it, 
together  with  their  fuiTOiinding  atmofpheres,  and  the  air 
which  lines  the  infide  of  the  tube,  which  cannot  be  eafily 
expelled  in  any  other  way,  is  difcharged ;  when  this  lall- 
nicntioned  fti-atum  of  air  is  thus  expelled,  the  tube  may  be 
afterwards  emptied,  and  filled  even  with  cold  mercui-j-,  and 
will  be  found  nearly  33  free  from  air  as  before.  The  mer- 
cur)'  in  the  tubes  thus  prepared  by  a  determinate  quantity 
of  heat,  will  rife  higher  than  in  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  the  barometers  will  more  nearly  correfpond  with  each 
other ;  whereas  there  will  be  a  difference  of  lix  or  eight 
lines  in  the  afcent  of  the  mercury  in  common  barometers. 
When  this  operation  is  completed,  the  mercury  generally 
remains  fufpendcd  at  the  top,  and  will  not  defcend  to  its 
proper  level  without  (liaking  the  tube  to  bring  it  down. 
The  tubes,  which  fliould  be  chofen  not  lefs  than  three  feet 
long,  may  now  be  filled  to  their  proper  length. 

Barometers  of  this  kind  rofe  uniformly  in  a  heated  room  ; 
whilft  the  mercury  in  thofe  that  had  been  prepared  in  the 
common  way  defcended,  and  in  different  proportions.  When 
the  room  cooled,  the  former  defcended  uniformly,  and  cor- 
refponded  with  each  other ;  the  latter  rofe  with  the  fame 
irregularity  with  which  they  had  before  defcended,  nor  were 
they  found,  at  the  clofe  of  the  experiment,  to  ftand  at  the 
fame  relative  heights  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  reafon  of  which  is  obvious,  from  the  effects  of  heat  on 
the  air  remaining  in  unequal  quantities  in  the  tubes  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  on  the  purer  mercury  in  the  other. 

Another  circumftance  that  requires  attention  in  the  con- 
ftruction  and  ufe  of  baromieters  is  the  temperature  of  the  air; 
for  unlefs  this  remains  the  fame,  the  diinenfions  of  a  given 
quantity  of  mercuiy  will  be  variable  ;  and  the  altitude  of  the 
mercury  wiU  be  an  uncertain  meafure  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
molphere,  becaufe  it  is  dilated  by  heat,  and  contratlcd  by 
cold,  when  probably  its  weight  and  prelTure  are  unchanged. 
M.  De  Luc  attended  particularly  to  this  circumllance,  and 
contrived  to  eilimate  the  eiietls  of  heat  on  the  quickfilver  in 
the  barometer,  when  it  is  ufed  for  accurate  oblervations,  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  ;  the  fcale  of  which  is  divided  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  indicate,  with  little  labour  of  calcula- 
tion, the  correftion  to  be  made  on  account  of  heat.  As 
an  increafe  of  heat  that  is  fufficient  to  raife  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  from  the  point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of 
boiling  water,  will  lengthen  the  cchimu  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  fix  lines,  he  divides  each  line  in  the  fcale  of  th.e 
barometer  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  eafily  fub- 
dividcd  into  four  lelTer  parts,  or  fixtcenths  of  a  line.  The 
fcale  of  the  thermometer  marking  the  interval  between  the 
freezing  and  boihng  points,  and  anfwering  to  the  fix  lines 


of  the  barometer,  is  divided  into  ninety-fix  equal  parts  ; 
each  of  which  will  conefpond  to  the  lixteenth  of  a  line  in 
the  motion  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  barometer  dilated  by  heat, 
which  mull  be  added  to  or  fubtracled  from  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  for  cveiy  degree  of  the  variatiori 
of  the  thermometer  fo  graduated.  A  fcale  of  this  kind, 
continued  above  boiling  or  below  freezing  water,  is  annexed 
to  \vLi  FofUibk  Barometer,  and  Thermometer.  M.  de 
Luc  prepared  two  barometers  with  their  refpedtive  thermo- 
meters graduated  in  the  manner  above  explained  ;  he  placed 
one  pair  in  the  cellar  of  one  houie,  and  the  other  pair  in 
tiie  upper  room  of  another  houfe  in  a  lower  fituation,  fo 
as  to  be  exaAly  on  a  level  with  the  cellar  :  he  found  that 
the  thermometer  in  the  rjom  rofe  nine  degrees,  and  the  ba- 
rometer -f-g  of  a  line  higher  than  thofe  in  the  cellar  ;  whence 
he  fliews,  that  without  allowing  for  the  effett  of  heat,  the 
difference  in  the  heights  of  thefe  two  barometers  would  have 
indicated  a  difference  of  about  forty-five  feet  in  the  heights 
of  thefe  two  places,  though  they  were  exaflly  on  the  fame 
level.  M.  De  Luc's  Rccherches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  193 — 199. 
See  Atmosphere,  and  the  lequel  of  this  article. 

M.  Prins,  an  artifl  in  Holland,  has  made  an  improvement 
in  the  refervoir  of  the  fimple  barometer,  by  means  of  which 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  is  conllantly  kept  at  the  fame 
level  ;  but  the  conlhuftion  is  difficult,  and  therefore  it  has 
not  been  generally  adopted.  De  Luc's  Recherches,  &c. 
voh  i.  p.  3J. 

The  common  barometer  is  a  kind  of  chamber  barometer, 
and  ferves  for  obfeiving  in  a  fixed  place  the  changes  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  but  is  not  adapted  for  removal  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  in  this  refpedl  differs  from  the  portable  ba- 
rometer. It  is  fometimes  combined  with  a  thermometer, 
and  fometimes  alfo  with  an  hygrometer,  and  in  this  form  pre- 
pared by  the  mathematical  inftrument  makers.  An  inllrument 
of  this  kind  conflrucled  byMeffrs.Jones,  opticians  in  London, 
is  exhibited  \njig.  84,  and  confills  of  a  barometer  J,  ther- 
mometer aa,  and  hygrometer  c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame. 
The  thermometer  or  hygrometer  of  this  apparatus  may  be 
conveniently  feparated  from  the  frame,  and  occaflonally  ufed 
apart,  if  it  be  neceffar^^.  The  thermometer  is  feparated  by 
means  of  two  fcrews  aa  ;  and  the  hygrometer,  by  unfcrew- 
ing  abrafs  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame.  The  index  of  the 
hygrometer  is  fet  at  any  time,  merely  by  moving  with  the 
finger  the  brafs  wheel  feen  at  c  ;  and  the  two  fliding  indexe* 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by  rack-work, 
fet  in  action  by  the  key  g  placed  in  the  holes  h  and  /'.  The 
divifions  cf  the  barometer  plate  b  are  in  tenths  of  an  inch, 
from  28  to  31  inches;  and  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  hun- 
dredths, by  the  Nonius  or  Vernier  fcale,  placed  on  a  Hiding 
flip  of  brafs,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  common  barometers. 
Tfiis  Vernier  (^.  85.)  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  all 
of  which  are  equal  to  eleven  of  thofe  on  the  fcale  of  inclics, 
or  to  eleven  tenths.  By  this  artifice,  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury at  E  is  evident  merely  by  infpe£liou  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch.  For  underllanding  this,  it  ftiould 
be  confidered  that  -Yiith  part  of-j^thof  an  inch  is  the-p^th 
part  of  an  inch.  But  every  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  fcale 
B  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  the  flip  or  Vernier  A  j 
for  fince  ten  divifions  on  that  exceed  ten  on  the  fcale  by  one 
divifion,  that  is,  by  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  one  divifion  oa 
the  Vernier  will  exceed  one  divifion  on  the  fcaie  by  one 
tenth  part,  and  two  divillons  on  the  Vernier  Avill  exCvcd  two 
on  the  feak-  by  two  tenths,  and  lo  on  ;  ihertfore  every  divi- 
fion on  the  Vernier  will  exceed  the  fame  number  of  di\ifion» 
on  the  fcale  by  fo  many  tenths  of  a  tenth,  or  by  fo  many 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch.  Confequently  the  ten  equal 
divifions  cf  an  inch  on  the  fcale  B  lauil  be  confidered  as  fo 
4  P  2  man/- 
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many  ten  liundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  and  numbfred  nc- 
cordiEgly,  lo,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  parts  of  an  inch;  then  the 
Vernier  gives  the  unit  to  each  ten,  tlius  :  fct  the  index  very 
accurately  to  the  top  of  tlie  furface  of  the  mercury  E  ;  and 
if  at  the  fa:r.e  time,  the  beginning  of  the  divilions  at  C  co- 
incide with  a  line  of  divifion  in  the  fcale  B,  then  it  fhews 
the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch 
exaAly.  But  if  the  index  line  C  of  the  Vernier  fall  between 
two  divilions  or  tenths  on  the  fcale  B,  then  there  will  be  a 
coincidence  of  lines  in  both  at  that  n\imber  of  the  Vernier, 
which  (hews  liow  many  tenth  parts  of  that  tenth  the  index 
of  the  Vernier  has  palTed  the  lall  decimal  divifion  of  the 
fcale.  E.  G.  Suppofe  the  index  of  the  Vernier  were  to 
point  fomcwhere  between  the  fixth  and  feventh  tenth  above 
30  on  the  fcale  ;  then,  if  by  looking  down  the  Vernier,  you 
obferve  the  coincidence  at  number  8,  this  lliews  that  the  al- 
titude of  the  mercury  is  30  inches,  and. 68  parts  of  a  hun- 
dredth of  another  inch,  or  fimply  thus,  30,68  inches.  See 
Vernier.  The  fcrew/,  in_//f.  84.  ferves  to  prtfs  the  mer- 
cury up  into  the  tube,  when  the  inftrnment  is  to  be  moved, 
and  thus  to  render  the  inftrument  z  pji-tablc  barometer. 

The  barometer  belonging  to  the  honfe  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety is  of  the  cillern  kind  ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendilh 
prefers  this  form  to  that  of  the  fyphon  kind,  becaufe  both 
the  trouble  of  obferving  and  the  error  of  obfervation  are 
lefs,  as  in  the  latter  we  are  liable  to  an  error  in  obferving 
both  legs.  Moreover  he  remarks,  that  the  quickfilver  can 
hardly  fail  of  fettling  more  exaftly  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  ;  for  the  error  in  the  fettling  of  the  quickfilver  can 
proceed  only  from  the  adhefion  of  its  edge  to  the  fides  of 
the  tube.  In  the  latter  the  adhefion  may  take  place  in  two 
legs,  but  in  the  former  only  in  one  ;  and  befides,  as  the  air 
has  neceffarily  accefs  to  the  lower  leg  of  the  fyphon  baro- 
meter, the  adhefion  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  to  the  tube  will 
moil  probably  be  different  according  to  the  degree  of  dry- 
nefs  or  cleannefs  of  the  glafs.  It  is  true,  as  M.  De  Luc  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  ciftern  barometer  does  not  give  the  true 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere ;  the  quickfilver  in  it  being  a 
little  depreffed  on  the  fame  principle  as  in  capillary  tubes. 
But  it  appears  by  calculation,  that  in  the  barometer  of  the 
fociety,  the  error  arifing  from  the  alteration  of  the  height 
of  the  quickfilver  in  the  ciftern  can  fcarcely  ever  amount  to 
fo  much  as  -s-Jiith  of  an  inch.  In  this  barometer,  the 
height  of  the  quickfilver  is  eftimated  by  the  top  of  its  con- 
vex furface,  and  not  by  the  edge  where  it  touches  the 
glafs  ;  the  index  being  properly  adapted  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  this  manner  of  obterving  is  more  accurate  than  the  other. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  38 1. 

As  foon  as  it  was  difcovered  that  the  different  heights  of 
the  mercury  indicated  by  the  barometer  were  in  fome  degree 
connefted  with  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  and  that  it  might 
be  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  a  "  weather-glafs,"  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  render  the  changes  in  it  more  fen- 
fible,  and  fo  to  meafnre  the  variations  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  more  accurately ;  and  thefe  attempts  have 
given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  barometers  of  different 
Itrudures,  deviating  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  common  ba- 
rometer, and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  accurate.  Hence  the 
wheel  barometer,  diagonal  barometer,  horizontal  barometer, 
pendant  barometer,  &c. 

Dcs  Cartes  fuggefted  the  firft;  method  of  increafing  the 
apparent  fenfibility,  or  enlarging  the  fcale  of  variation,  of 
the  barometer,  though  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He  pro- 
pofed  a  tube  AB  {Plate  IX.  Pneumatics, ^g.  77.)  about  twen- 
ty-feven  inches  long,  terminating  in  a  cylindric  veffel  CD  : 
one  half  of  which  veffel,  connefted  above  with  a  long  tube 
of  a  very  fmall  bore,  feakd  Kt  top,  and  exhaufled  of  Us  air, 
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was  to  be  filled  with  water  extending  up  into  the  fnr.all  tube  ; 
the  other  part  of  the  veffel,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tube, 
were  to  be  filled  with  meicury.  Whenever  the  mercury  rofe 
in  the  cylinder,  it  would  force  up  a  proportional  quantity 
of  water  into  the  narrow  tube,  where  it  would  have  a 
confiderably  larger  range  than  that  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cylinder:  neglefting  the  weight  or  prefTurc  of  the 
water,  the  m.otion  of  the  water  and  of  the  mercury 
would  be  in  the  invcrfe  ratio  of  the  iquarcs  of  the  diameters 
of  the  vefi'els  containing  them.  But  the  water  preffes  on 
the  mercury  according  to  its  height ;  and  therefore  if  the 
whole  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  or  in  a  common 
barometer,  were  fuppofed  to  be  two  inches,  tlie  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  water  to  that  of  mercurj'  as  r  to  14,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  diameters  of  the  cylinder  and  tube  a 
maximum  or  infinite,  then  the  entire  fcale  of  variation  in 
this  inftrument  would  be  twenty-eight  inches  ;  or  the  ex- 
tent of  this  fcale  would  be  to  that  of  the  common  barome- 
ter in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  to 
that  of  mercury.  It  is  evident  that  in  pradlice  it  would  be 
fomewhat  lefs  than  twenty-eight  inches.  Huygens  con- 
ftrufted  a  barometer  of  this  kind  ;  but  here,  though  the 
column  fufpended  was  larger,  and  confequently  the  variation 
greater,  yet  the  air  imprifoned  in  the  water  getting  loofe 
by  degrees,  filled  the  void  fpace  in  the  top,  and  fo  ruined 
the  machine. 

Huygens  then  thought  of  changing  the  conftruftionof  the 
barometer,  and  of  placing  the  mercury  at  top,  and  the  water 
at  bottom,  in  the  following  manner:  ADG  (/g.  78.)  is  a 
bent  tube  hermetically  fealed  in  A,  and  open  in  G  ;  the 
cylindric  veflels  BC  and  FE  are  equal,  and  about  twenty- 
nine  inches  apart ;  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  about  a  line, 
that  of  each  veffel  fifteen  lines,  and  the  depth  of  the  vef- 
fels  is  about  ten  ;  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury  (the  com- 
mon barometer  ftanding  about  twenty-nine  inches)  which 
will  be  fufpended  between  the  middle  of  the  veffel  FE,  and 
that  of  the  veffel  BC  ;  the  remaining  fpace  to  A  being 
void  both  of  mercury  and  air  ;  laftly,  common  water,  tinged 
with  a  fixth  part  of  ngi/a  regis  to  prevent  its  freezing,  is 
poured  into  the  tube  FG  till  it  rifes  a  foot  above  the  mer- 
cury in  DF. 

When  the  mercury  rifing  above  the  level  of  that  con- 
tained in  FE,  through  the  tube  AD,  becomes  a  balance  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ;  as  the  atmofphere  increafes, 
the  column  of  mercury  will  increafe,  confequently  the  water 
will  defcend  ;  as  the  atmofphere  again  grows  lighter,  the 
column  of  mercury  will  defcend,  and  the  water  afcend.  This 
double  barometer,  as  it  was  called,  which  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  Dr.  Hooke,  will  therefore  difcover  much  minuter 
alterations  in  the  air  than  the  common  one  ;  for,  inftead  of 
two  inches,  the  fluid  will  here  vary  tvi'o  feet ;  and  by  en- 
larging the  diameters  of  the  cylinders,  that  variation  may 
be  ftill  increafed  ;  but  it  has  this  inconvenience,  befides 
others,  that  the  water  will  evaporate,  and  fo  render  the  al- 
terations precarious  ;  though  the  evaporations  be  in  fome 
meafure  prevented  by  a  drop  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  fwim- 
ming  at  top  :  the  column  of  water  will  likewife  be  fenfibly 
affefted  by  heat  and  cold. 

The  double  barometer  of  Dr.  Hooke  was  invented  in  the 
year  1668,  and  is  defcribed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  185. 
The  invention  was  claimed  by  Huygens  and  De  la  Hire  ; 
but  it  fufficicntly  appears,  that  Hooke  was  the  original  in- 
ventor. (See  De  Luc's  Recherches,  vol.  i.  p.  18.)  This 
confifts  of  a  compound  tube  ABCDEFG  (f-s-19-)i  of 
which  the  parts  AB  and  DE  are  equally  wide,  and  EFG 
as  much  nairower  as  it  is  propofed  to  enlarge  the  fcale. 
The  parts  AB  and  EG  are  made  as  cylindrical  as  poffible. 

The 
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The  part  HBCDI  is  filled  with  mercury,  having  a  vacuum 
above  in  A13.  IF  is  filled  with  a  light  flwid,  and  FG  with 
another  light  flind,  which  will  not  mix  with  that  in  IF. 
The  cifteni  G  is  of  the  fame  diameter  with  AB.  It  is  plain 
that  in  this  inflrument  the  ranpre  of  the  feparating  furface 
at  F  mull  be  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fiirface  I, 
as  the  area  of  I  is  greater  than  that  of  F ;  and  this  ratio 
may  be  felefted  at  plealure.  This  barometer  is  the  beft  of 
thofe  with  an  enlarged  fcale  ;  it  is  mod  delicately  move- 
able,  and  is  the  beft  adapted  to  a  chamber  for  the  purpofe  of 
amiifement,  by  obfervations  on  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
fphcric  preflure.  It  rifes  or  falls  by  tlie  llighteft  breeze,  and 
is  continually  in  motion.  The  moil  accurate  method  for 
graduating  fuch  a  barometer  would  be  to  make  a  mixture 
of  vitriolic  acid  and  water,  which  fhould  have  -j-'^-  of  the 
denfity  of  mercui-y.  Then,  let  a  long  tube  ftand  vertical 
in  this  fluid,  and  connect  its  upper  end  with  the  open  end  of 
the  barometer  by  a  pipe  with  a  branch  to  which  the  mouth 
may  be  applied.  By  fucking  through  this  pipe,  the  fluid 
will  rife  both  in  the  barometer  and  the  other  tube  ;  and  the 
rife  of  ten  inches  in  this  tube  will  correfpond  to  a  defcent  of 
one  inch  in  the  common  barometer.  Thus  every  point  of 
the  fcale  may  be  adjufted  in  due  proportion  to  the  reft. 
But  nothing  except  adlual  companion  can  determine  what 
particular  point  of  the  fcale  correfponds  to  fome  determined 
inch  of  the  common  barometer.  When  this  is  done,  the 
whole  becomes  equally  accurate.  It  is  liable,  however,  to 
fevcral  inconveniences.  Although  the  heights  of  the  con- 
tained fluids  are  always  the  fame  in  a  conftant  temperature, 
neverthelefs  their  weight  or  prefl"ure  on  the  bafe  is  not  al- 
ways the  fame  on  account  of  the  difference  of  their  fpecific 
gravity  ;  and  though  there  be  no  fenfible  difference  in  the 
adion  of  thefe  fluids  againft  the  fides  of  the  tube,  yet  there 
is  a  continual  action,  and  therefore  the  movements  of  this 
barometer  cannot  be  fo  free  as  thofe  of  the  fimple  barome- 
ter. Thefe  differently  coloured  liquors  mingle  with  one 
another,  and  form  a  depofit  on  the  fides  of  the  tube,  fo 
that  their  rcfpective  boundaries  cannot  always  be  afcertained 
with  precifion.  The  fluid  of  this  barometer  is  alfo  fubjetl 
to  evaporation  ;  and  heat  afts  upon  the  fluids  which  it  con- 
tains. On  account  of  thefe  and  fuch  defefts,  others  have 
had  recourfe  to  an 

Horizontal  or  reSlangiilar  barometer  A  BCD  (fig.  8o. )  ;  the 
tube  whereof  is  bent  in  form  of  a  fquare  BCD  :  at  the  top 
of  its  perpendicular  leg  it  is  joined  to  a  veffel  or  ciftern  AB ; 
and  its  variations  accounted  on  the  horizontal  leg  C  D. 
Now  here  the  interval,  or  fpace  of  variation,  may  be  made 
of  any  extent  at  pleafure,  and  fo  the  minuteft;  change 
in  the  air  become  fenfible.  For  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
CD  being  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  vef- 
fel AB,  fo  as  that  the  fcale  of  defcent  in  the  tube  DC  ftiall 
have  any  given  proportion  to  the  fcale  of  afcent  in  the  veiTel 
AB  ;  the  rule  being  that  the  diameter  of  the  veffel  is  to 
that  of  the  tube  in  a  fubduplicate  reciprocal  ratio  of  their 
fcales. 

The  diameters  then  of  CD  and  AB  being  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  fcale  of  afcent  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  vefiel, 
the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  found  thus  :  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diam.eter 
of  the  veffel,  fo  reciprocally,  is  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the 
veffel,  to  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the  tube. 

Caflini  was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  kind  of  barometer, 
though  the  fame  conllruAion  had  been  thought  of,  and 
firft  publiihed  by  M.J.  Bernouilli,  in  the  year  1710. 

This  and  the  preceding  contrivance  of  Huygens  are 
founded  on  a  theorem  in  hydroftatics  ;  viz.  that  fluids, 
having  the  fame  bafe,  gravitate  according  to  their  perpen- 


dicular alliti'de,  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 
matter;  whence  the  fame  weight  of  the  atmofphere  fup- 
ports  the  quickfilver  that  fills  the  tube  A  C  D,  and  the 
ciftern  B,  as  would  fupoit  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
alone. 

This  laft,  however,  with  its  excellencies,  has  great  defects  : 
for,  by  reafon  of  the  attraction  between  the  parts  of  the 
glafs  and  of  the  mercury  (which  Dr.  Jurin  has  (hewn  to  be 
confiderable),  witli  the  length  of  the  fcale  (confequcntly 
the  quantity  of  motion),  and  the  attrition  againft  its  fides, 
efpecially  in  fudden  rifes  and  dtfcents,  the  mercury  breaks, 
fome  parts  of  it  are  left  behind,  and  the  equability  of  its 
rite  and  fall  ruined.     Some  therefore  prefer  the 

Inclined  barometer,  or  diagonal,  of  fir  Samuel  More- 
land,  where  the  fpace  of  variation  is  confiderably  larger 
than  in  the  common  one,  and  yet  the  rife  and  fall 
more  regular  than  in  the  others — Its  foundation  is  this; 
that  in  a  Torricellian  tube  BC  (Jig.  8i.)  inchncd  at  any 
angle  to  the  horizon,  the  cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  is  to  a  cyhnder  of  mercury 
equivalent  to  the  fame  in  a  vertical  tube,  as  the  length  of 
the  tube  BC  to  the  perpendicular  height  DC. 

Hence,  if  the  height  DC  be  fubtriple,  fubquadruple, 
&c.  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  changes  in  the  diagonal 
barometer  will  be  triple  or  quadruple,  &c.  of  the  changes 
in  the  common  barometer.  This  barometer  will  fcarce 
allow  its  tube  to  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  lefs  angle 
than  45°,  without  undergoing  the  inconveniency  of  the  hori- 
zontal one. 

Mr.  Orme,  in  order  to  obviate  fome  of  the  objections  to 
which  the  diagonal  conftru£tion  of  the  barometer  is  liable, 
purified  the  quickfilver  from  its  drofs  and  earthy  particles 
by  diftillation  ;  and  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  mercury,  difcharged  the  remaining  air  by 
an  intenfe  heat  fufRcient  to  make  the  mercury  boil ;  and 
he  continued  this  operation  for  four  hours.  In  the  pro- 
cefs,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fmall  particles  were  emit- 
ted, and  when  no  more  bubbles  rofe  in  the  tube,  the  mer- 
cury appeared  extremely  bright,  but  funk  lower  in  the  tube 
than  when  it  was  firft  put  in,  by  two  inches.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  455. 

The  -wheel  barometer  was  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hooke,  in 
1668,  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  fenfible  ;  the 
foundation  of  this  is  the  common  vertical  barometer,  with  a 
large  ball  above,  and  turned  up  at  the  lower  end,  with  the 
addition  of  a  couple  of  weights  A  and  B  (Jig.  82.)  hanging 
on  a  pulley,  the  one  of  them  playing  at  hberty  in  the  air, 
the  other  refting  on  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  in- 
verted tube,  and  rifing  and  falling  with  it. 

Thus  is  the  motion  of  the  mercury  communicated,  by 
means  of  the  pulley,  to  an  index  which  turns  round  a  gra- 
duated circle  ;  and  thus  the  three  inches  of  vertical  afcent 
are  here  improved  to  five,  fix,  or  more,  at  pleafure. 

But  the  friftion  of  the  axis  of  this  index,  and  more 
efpecially  when  it  has  contracted  fome  ruft,  generally  ren- 
ders this  fort  of  barometer  ufelefs ;  and,  at  beft,  the  gra- 
duation of  inches  on  the  circle  can  only  be  confidered 
as  a  fcale  of  motions  of  the  mercury  in  its  tube;  for  the  great 
variation  of  the  height  of  tlie  furt.-tce  of  the  mercui-j-  in  the 
tube  below  will  perpetually  falfify  the  inches  and  tenths 
upon  the  plate  above.  In  a  juft  or  ftandard  barometer,  the 
inferior  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftern  or  tube  below 
ihould  either  be  invariable,  or  reducible  by  a  prtfiing  fcrew 
to  a  fixed  or  determinate  gauge  point. 

The  wheel  barometer  has  lately  been  obtruded  upon  the 
public  by  the  llroUing  Itahan  hawkers  in  our  ftreets ;  but 
the  imperfett  manner  in  which  thefe  barometers  are  con- 
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ftvnaod,  as  well  as  theii-  d>;feaive  principle,  renders  tliem 
mere  mechanical  piaurcs,  and  not  fcientilic  inlb-umeiits,  m 
the  parlour. 

An  inllrumcnt  of  this  kind,  with  confiderable  improve- 
ments, has  been  conllrudtd  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  F.  R.  S. 
It  is  furnidied  with  two  pulleys  that  move  on  friftion- 
wheels ;  each  of  which  turns  an  index  on  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  circle.  The  fmaller  circle  is  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  is  again  fubdividcd  decimally  ;  and  the  chano:es 
correfponding  to  tlic  rile  or  fall  of  the  mercury  from  28 
to  31  inches,  are  marked  on  the  margin  of  it,  as  they  are 
on  the  fcalts  of  common  barometers.  The  larger  circle  is 
divided  into  300  cciual  parts  ;  and  being  about  30  inches 
in  circumference,  the  index  belonging  to  it  will  mark  dif- 
tinftly  the  600th  part  of  an  inch  in  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
mercury.  On  the  centre  of  this  circle  two  resjifters  are 
fixed,  which  are  placed  along  the  index  when  the  inftru- 
ment  is  adjufted  ;  one  of  them  is  carried  round  with  the 
index,  and  left  behind  on  its  return  ;  fo  that  their  diftance 
will  determine  the  limits  of  the  variation  from  one  obferva- 
tion  to  another.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  part  i.  N°  29.  Ibid. 
voi.lx.  N°io. 

The  pemhint  barometer,  invented  by  M.  Amontons,  in 
1695,  is  a  machine  rather  pretty  and  curious  than  ufeful 
(fg.  S3).  It  confilts  of  a  conical  tube,  placed  vertically, 
its  upper  and  fmaller  extreme  hermetically  fealed  ;  it  has 
Tio  vcffel  or  ciilern,  its  conical  figure  fupplying  that  defedt  : 
for  when  filled,  like  the  reft,  there  will  be  as  much  mercury 
fuftained  as  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  as  that  varies,  the  fame  mercury  takes  up  a  different 
part  of  the  tube,   and  fo  becomes  of  a  different  weight. 

Thus,  when  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  increafed, 
the  mercury  is  driven  up  into  a  narrower  part  of  the  tube  ; 
by  which  means  its  column  is  lengthened,  and,  for  the 
reafon  jull  given,  its  weight  increafed.  Again,  the  at- 
mofphere decrcafing,  the  mercury  finks  into  a  wider  part  of 
the  tube  ;  by  which  means  its  column  is  again  (hortened, 
and  its  preffure  accordingly  weakened.  Thus,  the  fame 
mercury  is  ftill  a  balance  to  the  atmofphere  under  all  its 
variations.  The  inconvenience  in  this  barometer  is,  that 
to  prevent  the  mercury  and  air  from  changing  places,  the 
bore  of  the  tube  mull  be  very  fmall ;  which  fmallnefs  of 
the  bore  renders  the  friftion  fo  fenfible  as  to  impede  its 
playing. 

The  marine  barometer  is  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hooke,  in 
1700,  to  be  ufed  at  fea,  where  the  motion  of  the  waves 
renders  the  others  impraaicable  ;  it  refembles  that  of  Amon- 
tons invented  in  1705.  This  is  no'Jiing  more  than  a  double 
thermometer,  or  a  couple  of  tubes  half  filled  with  fpirit  of 
wine ;  the  one  hermetically  fealed  at  both  ends,  with  a 
quantity  of  common  air  inclofcd  ;  the  other  fealed  at  one 
end,  and  open  at  the  other. 

Now  the  air,  we  know,  is  able  to  aft  on  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  raife  it,  two  ways ;  partly  by  its  gravity,  as 
in  the  Torricellian  tube  ;  and  partly  by  its  heat,  as  in  the 
thern-omcter.  If  then  the  two  tubes  be  graduated,  fo  as 
to  agree  with  each  other  at  the  time  when  the  air  is  inclofed, 
it  will  eafiiy  fallow,  that,  wherever  the  two  agree  after- 
wards, the  preffure  of  tlie  atmofphere  is  the  fame  as  at  the 
time  when  the  air  was  inclofed.  If  in  the  thermometer 
open  to  the  air  the  liquor  ftand  higher,  confidering  at  the 
fame  time  how  much  the  other  is  rifen  or  fallen  from  the 
other  caufe  of  heat  or  cold,  the  air  is  heavier  ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  when  it  is  lower,  compared  with  the  other,  the  air  is 
lighter  than  at  the  time  when  the  inftrument  was  graduated. 
Here  the  fpaces  anfwering  to  an  inch  of  mercury  will  be 
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greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  air  inclofed, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tubes ;  and  they  may  be  increafed 
almoft  in  any  proportion.  But  it  muff  be  remembered,  that 
the  denfity  and  rarity  of  the  air,  on  which  this  machine  is 
founded,  do  not  only  depend  on  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, but  alio  on  the  aftion  of  heat  and  cold.  This, 
therefore,  can  never  be  a  juft  barometer  ;  but  may  properly 
enough  be  called  a  manofcope,  or  inftrument  to  (hew  the 
denfity  of  the  air.     See  Manometer. 

Nevertheltfs,  the  inftrument  is  faid  to  be  of  good  ufe  in 
giving  notice  of  all  bad  weather  at  fea,  as  alfo  of  veerable 
winds,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ice.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N^  429.  p.  133. 

Improved  marine  larometirs.  In  the  beft  of  thefe  baro- 
meters, Meffrs.  W.  and  S.  Jones  apply  a  fmall  ivory  floating 
gage,  or  index,  to  an  aperture  in  the  ciftcrn  of  mercury  be- 
low ;  tlie  index  floats  on  the  mercury  ;  a  mark  is  cut  on  its 
ftem,  and  another  on  the  focket  in  which  it  moves  ;  thefe 
two  marks  are  brought  to  a  coincidence  by  turning  the  fcrew 
below  :  and  thus  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftern 
is  made  to  be  juft  to  the  divifions  of  the  plate  above. 

Mr.  Nairne,  an  ingenious  artift  in  London,  conftrufted  a 
marine  barometer  for  captain  Phipps,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
north  pole  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  glafs  tube, 
about  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  inches 
long,  to  which  another  glafs  tube  was  joined  with  a  bore 
about  -j^th  of  an  inch  diameter.  Thele  two  glafs  tubes 
formed  the  tube  of  this  barometer,  which  was  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  ciilern  of  the  fame.  The  in- 
ftrument was  fixed  in  gimbals,  and  kept  in  a  perpendicular 
polition  by  a  weight  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  was 
not  liable  to  the  inconvenience  attending  the  common  ba- 
rometer at  fea.     Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  p.  123. 

The  marine  barometer,  as  it  is  commonly  conftrufted,  dif- 
fers from  the  common  one  merely  in  having  the  bore  of  the 
tube  fmall  for  about  two  feet  in  its  lower  part  ;  but  above 
that  height  it  is  enlarged  to  the  common  fize.  Through 
the  fmall  part  of  the  inftrument  the  mercury  is  prevented 
from  afcending  too  haftily  by  the  m.otion  of  the  Ihip,  and 
the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  upper  wide  part  is  con- 
fequently  lefftned.  Much  depends  upon  the  proper  fnfpen- 
fion  of  this  inftrument  :  and  Mr.  Nairne  has  found  by  ex- 
periment the  point  from  which  it  may  be  fulpended  fo  as 
not  to  be  affefted  by  the  motion  of  the  fhip. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  defcription  of  two  kinds  of 
marine  barometers,  which  are  conftrufted  by  Meffrs.  W.  and 
S.  Jones  of  London,  and  which  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to 
marine  purpofes.  In  Plate  Y^.  fg.%6.  one  of  thefe  barometers 
is  reprefented  as  fupported  on  its  ftand  in  the  cabin  of  a  fnip, 
ready  for  obfervation  :  a  h  c  are  the  folding  mahogany  legs, 
about  three  feet  each  in  length  ;  ^  is  a  circular  brafs  plate, 
with  two  hollow  brafs  tubes  fixed  perpendicularly  upon  it ; 
a  gimbal  brafs  ring  with  its  axis  is  made  to  turn  between 
thefe  tubes  ;  and  on  two  fpiral  fprings  placed  in  the  tubes, 
the  axis  of  the  gimbal  ring  afts.  The  barometer  frame  B 
is  attached  inwards  to  this  ring  by  an  axis  and  two  fcrews, 
in  a  pofition  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  in  the  uprights,  yet 
left  free  to  move  ;  the  three  legs  are  fcrewed  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  cabin.  Whatever  heave  or  motion  the  ffiip 
may  receive,  the  barometer,  by  its  aft:on  on  the  gimbal,  on 
the  fprings  in  the  tubes,  and  on  its  axis,  will  always  tend 
to  keep  its  vertical  pjfition,  and  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  attain 
to  a  ftate  of  quiefcence  ;  f/  is  a  fcrew  that  ferves  to  move 
the  Aiding  Nonius  fcale  upon  the  plate  above  ;  ^  is  a  fmall 
mahogany  door  that  is  fliut  over  the  tube  and  plate,  to  de- 
fend them  when  this  inftrument  is  not  in  ufe.  On  the  top  of 
the  frame  there  is  a  pendent  brafs  ring  g,  by  which  the  ba- 
rometer. 
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rometev,  without  the  ftand,  may  be  hwng  on  a  neck  acfainft 
the  wall  of  a  room  or  fide  of  a  cabin  :  the  fcrew/  at  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  fcrves  to  comprefs  the  mercury  in  the 
cillern,  in  order  to  force  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  as  in 
the  common  barometers.  Bv  the  barometer's  being  move- 
able from  its  ftand,  and  the  fland  foldinpr  up  into  a  fmall  ex- 
tent, the  whole  apparatus  may  be  packed  up  in  a  convenient 
narrow  deal  cafe  for  carriage. 

The  principal  inconvenience  that  has  been  found  to  attend 
this  barometer  has  been  the  ground  occupied  by  the  feet  in 
the  cabin  when  the  inftrument  is  in  ufe,  this  being  fome- 
times  more  than  a  mariner  can  fpare  ;  and  befides,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  (tumbled  againll  by  a  heedlefs  by-lta;;der.  To 
obviat.-  this  inconvenience,  another  principle  of  mounting 
has  been  adopted  (fee_;fj.  87.).  The  barometer  in  this  fi- 
gure is  in  every  refped  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  but  its 
mode  of  fufpenfion  is  as  follows  :  on  the  fides  of  the  frame, 
at  its  centre  of  gravity,  are  fixed  two  iron  centres  ;  as  an 
axis  to  thefe  there  is  fixed  a  biafs  frame  a,  and  brafs  pillar  ; 
one  end  o-f  thi?  pillar  is  framed  on  a  vertical  joint,  having 
only  one  motion  upwards,  and  checked  by  a  brafs  focket 
Ihoulder  below,  to  keep  the  pillar  and  arm  in  an  horizontal 
pofition  ;  thus  caufing  the  barometer  to  be  fufpended  in  a 
vertical  direction.  The  length  of  the  pillar  and  arm  toge- 
ther is  about  14  inches  ;  the  joint  focket  at  the  end  of  the 
pillar  is  attached  t3  a  ilrong  round  brafs  plate  b,  about  3 
inches  diameter,  with  four  counterfunk  holes  for  receiving 
fcrews,  by  which  the  whole  inftrument  may  be  fcrewed 
fccurely  to  the  fide  of  a  cabin,  in  any  convenient  or  fafe  fitu- 
ation.  When  the  inftrument  is  in  a  ilate  of  fufpenfion  for 
obfervation,  it  will  be  about  15  inches  from  the  fide  of  the 
cabin,  and  being  alfo  free  to  a£t  on  its  axis  of  fufpenfion  at 
a,  it  is  evident  that  notwithftanding  any  common  motion 
or  reel  of  the  ftiip,  the  barometer  will  tend  to  keep  a  ver- 
tical pofition,  or  to  recover  it  after  having  been  agitated. 
The  only  circumftance  to  be  apprehended  is  the  poffibility 
that,  by  a  violent  motion,  the  bottom  of  the  barometer 
fliould  ftrike  againft  the  fide  of  the  cabin,  and  endanger  the 
glafs  tube;  but  this  is  eafily  avoided  by  fixing  a  temporary 
leathern  culhion  againft  that  part  of  the  cabin  againft  which 
alone  it  could  ftrike.  When  the  inftrument  is  not  wanted 
for  any  obfervation,  while  the  fliip  is  in  motion,  it  may  be 
moved  upwards  upon  the  joint,  and  it  will  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  the  cabin  or  wall,  and  may  be  buckled  faft  by  a  leather 
ftrap  and  buckle  c  attached  for  that  purpofe  (feej^.  86.), 
and  thus  be  out  ot  any  danger  from  any  perfon  fuddenly  or 
unguardedly  coming  to  it  ;  and  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  the  com.mon  chamber  barometer. 

M.  Paffement,  an  ingenious  artift  at  Paris,  accom- 
modates the  barometer  to  nautical  ufes,  by  twifting  the 
middle  part  of  the  common  barometer  into  a  fpiral,  confift- 
ing  of  two  revolutions  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  impulfcs 
which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of  the  fiiip, 
are  deftroyed  by  being  tranfmitted  in  contrary  directions. 
De  Luc's  Recherches,  ccc.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

The  Jlat'ical  barometer,  or  barofccpe,  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
Otto  de  Gueric,  &c.  confifted  of  a  large  glafs  bubble, 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  orange,  and  blown  fo  thin  as  to 
weigh  only  70  grains.  This  being  balanced  by  a  brafs 
weight,  in  a  nice  pair  of  fcales,  that  would  turn  with  the 
30th  part  of  a  grain, was  found  to  aft  as  a  barometer;  for  this 
obvious  reafon,  that  the  furface  of  the  bubble  was  oppofed 
to  a  much  larger  portion  of  air  than  that  of  the  brafs  weight, 
and  confequently  was  liable  to  be  affefted  by  the  varying 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmofpherc  ;  fo  that  when  the  air 
became  fpecifically  light,  the  bubble  defcended,  and  vice 
verfd.  Thus  (fays  Mr.  Boyle)  he  could  perceive  variations 
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of  the  atmofphere  no  greater  than  fuch  as  would  have  been 
fufiicient  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  mercurj-  in  the  common  ba- 
rometer an  8th  part  of  an  inch.  Neverthelefs,  the  two  bo- 
dies being  of  equal  gravity,  but  unequal  bulk,  if  the  medium 
in  which  they  equioonderate  be  changed,  there  will  follow  a 
change  of  their  weight  ;  fo  that  if  the  air  grows  heavier, 
the  greater  body,  being  lighter  in  fpecie,  will  lofe  more  of 
its  weight  than  th.e  Lfler  and  more  compact  ;  but  if  the 
medium  grow  lighter,  then  the  bigger  body  will  outweigh 
the  lefs. 

The  barometer  of  Mr.  Cafwc'l,  defcribed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtiors,  has  been  much  commended  for  its  ac- 
curacy ;  the  ftructure  of  it  is  as  follows  :  fuppofe  yt B  CD 
(Jig.  88.)  a  bucket  of  water,  wherein  is  the  barometer 
X  r  e  z  y  0  s  m,  confifting  of  a  body  x  r  s  m,  and  a  tube 
e  z  y  0.  The  body  and  tube  are  both  concave  cylinders, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  made  of  tin,  or  rather 
glafs.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  zy  has  a  lead  weight  to 
fink  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft  fwim  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  addition  of  fomc  grain 
weights  on  the  top.  The  water,  when  the  inftrument  is 
forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the  tube  to 
the  height  y  0.  There  Is  added  on  the  top  a  fmall  concave 
cylinder,  which  we  call  the  />'!/>e,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the 
other  at  bottom  which  we  call  the  tube  ;  this  pipe  is  to  fuf- 
tain  the  inftrument  from  finking  to  the  bottom;  w^/is  a 
wire,  m  S  and  (/ e  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  performing  the  office  of  diagonals.  Now,  while  the 
inftrument  -finks  more  or  Icfs  by  the  alteration  of  the  gravity 
of  the  air,  there  where  the  furface  of  the  water  cuts  the 
thread  is  formed  a  fmall  bubble,  which  afcends  up  the 
thread  as  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer  afcends, 
and  vice  •verftl. 

This  inftrument,  as  appears  from  a  calculation  which  th? 
author  gives,  ftiews  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  accurately 
than  the  common  barometer,  by  no  lefs  than  1200  times. 
He  obferves,  that  the  bubble  is  fcldom  known  to  ftand  ftill 
a  minute  ;  that  a  fmall  blaft  of  wind  that  cannot  be  heard 
in  a  chamber  will  make  it  fink  fenfibly,  and  that  a  cloud 
aUvavs  makes  it  defcend,  &c. 

Mr.  Rowning  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°427.  and  Syftem  of  Philo- 
fophy,  part  ii.  dift^  4.)  has  defcribed  a  barometer,  in  which 
the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  infinitely  extended.  A  B  C  D 
(Jig.  89.)  is  a  cylindrical  veflel,  filled  with  a  fluid  to  the 
height  IV,  in  which  is  immerged  the  barometer  S  P,  confift- 
ing of  the  following  parts  :  the  principal  one  is  the  glafs 
tube  T  P  (reprefented  feparately  at  //),  whofe  upper  end 
T  is  hermetically  fealed  ;  this  end  does  not  appear  to  the 
eye,  being  received  into  the  lower  end  of  a  tin  pipe  G H, 
which  in  its  other  end  G  receives  a  cyhndric  rod  or  tube 
ST,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  the  tube  TP.  This  rod  ^Tm.ay  be 
taken  off,  in  order  to  put  in  its  ftead  a  larger  or  a  lefter  as 
occafion  requires.  5  is  a  liar  at  the  top  of  the  rod  5  T ; 
and  ferves  as  an  index  by  pointing  to  the  graduated  fcale 
LA,  which  is  fixed  to  the  cover  of  the  veffel  ABCD.  MN 
is  a  large  cylindrical  tube  made  of  tin  (reprefented  feparately 
at  wn),  which  receives  in  its  cavity  the  fmaller  part  of  the 
tube  TP,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  at  both  ends,  that  none 
of  the  fluid  may  get  in.  The  tube  TP,  v^nth  this  apparatus, 
being  filled  with  mercury,  and  plunged  into  the  bafon  MP, 
which  hangs  by  two  or  more  wires  upon  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  MN,  muft  be  fo  poifed  as  to  float  in  the  hquor 
contained  in  the  veffel  .^5 CZ);  and  then  the  whole  machine 
rifes  when  the  atmofphere  becomes  lighter,  and  "vice  verfd. 
Let  it  now  be  fuppofed  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  is  water  ; 
that  the  given  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is 
fuch,  that  by  preffing  tipon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  If, 
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the  furface  of  tlie  mercury  at  X  may  be  raifed  an  incTi 
higher  (meafuHiig  fiom  its  furface  at  P)  than  btfcre  ;  an  J 
tliat  the  breadth  of  the  cavity  of  the  tiilje  at  X,  and  of  the 
bafon  at  /",  are  fuch,  that  by  this  afcent  of  tlie  mercury 
tlierc  may  be  a  cubic  inch  of  it  in  the  cavity  A'  more  than 
before,  and  confequently  in  the  bafon  a  cubic  inch  lefs. 
Now,  upon  this  fiippofition,  there  will  be  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  in  the  bafon  more  than  there  was  before,  becaufe  the 
water  will  fucceed  the  mercury  to  fill  up  its  place.  Upon 
this  account  the  whole  machine  will  be  rendered  heavier  than 
before  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  ;  and  there- 
fore will  link,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  till  a 
cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  W  S,  which  was  above 
the  furface  of  the  water  at  IV,  comes  under  it.  Then  if  we 
fuppofe  this  rod  fo  fmall  that  a  ctibic  inch  of  it  fliaU  be  14 
inches  in  length,  the  whole  machine  will  fink  14  inches 
lower  into  the  fluid  than  before;  and,  confequently,  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  baion  will  be  pref'i.d  more 
than  it  was  before,  by  a  column  of  water  14  ineh^-s  high. 
But  the  prefTure  of  14  inches  of  water  is  equivalent  to  one 
of  mercur)' ;  tliis  additional  prefTure  will  make  the  n  ercury 
afcend  at  X  as  much  as  the  fuppofed  variation  in  the  v.-eight 
of  the  air  did  at  firft.  This  afcent  will  give  room  for  a  fe- 
cond  cubic  inch  of  water  to  enter  the  baloii  ;  the  niacltine 
will  therefore  be  again  rendered  fo  much  heavier,  and  will 
fubfide  14  inches  farther,  and  fo  on  ;';;  ttifinitum.  If  the  rod 
was  fo  fmall  that  more  than  14  inches  of  it  were  required 
to  make  a  cubic  inch,  the  variation  of  this  machine  would 
be  negative  with  refpeft  to  the  common  barometer,  and  in- 
flead  of  coming  nearer  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air  by  its 
afcent  or  defcent,  it  would  continually  recede  farther  from 
it :  but  if  lefs  than  14  inches  of  rod  were  required  to  make 
a  cubic  inch,  the  fcale  of  variation  would  be  finite,  and 
might  be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one. 

The  fame  author  has  alfo  contrived  a  compound  barometer, 
in  which  the  fcale  of  variation  fliall  bear  any  proportion  to 
that  of  the  common  one.  /I  B  C  (Jig.  90. )  is  a  compound 
tube  hermetically  fcalcd  at  A,  and  open  at  C  ;  empty  from 
ji  to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and  from 
thence  to  E  with  water.  It  appears  from  the  nature  of  a 
fiphon,  that  if  H,  B,  G,  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  hue,  the 
column  of  inercury  D  H  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  co- 
lumn of  water  G  E,  and  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe, 
and  will  therefore  vary  with  the  fum  of  the  variations  of 
thefe.  He  has  fub'ioined  a  calculation,  whence  it  appears, 
that  if  the  tubes  AFunA  FC  are  of  an  equal  bore,  the  vari- 
ation in  this  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  common  barometer,  in 
the  proportion  of  7  to  13  ;  but  if  the  diameter  of  ^7^  be 
to  that  of  FC  as  5  to  I,  the  variations  will  be  to  thofe  in  the 
common  barometer,  as  175  to  i  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of 
the  diameters  be  greater,  the  variations  will  be  infinite  in 
refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  common  barometer.  Of  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  conftruAion  the  author  had  no  experi- 
ence.    Rowning's  Nat.  Phil,  part  ii.  diff.  4. 

Another  contrivance  for  enlarging  the  fcale  of  the  baro- 
meter is  exhibited  '^n  fig.  91.  uiB  is  the  tube  of  a  common 
taiometer,  open  at  B,  and  fcaled  at  yl,  fufpendcd  at  the 
end  of  a  lever  which  moves  on  the  fulcrum  E,  Z)  i'  a  glafs 
tube  fixed,  and  ferving  for  a  ciilern,  which  is  wide  iioiigh 
to  admit  the  free  motion  of  the  barometrical  tube  j4B. 
AB,  when  filled  with  mercury,  is  nearly  counterbalanced  by 
the  long  end  of  the  lever.  When  the  atmofphere  becomes 
lighter,  the  mercury  defcends  in  the  long  tube,  and  the  fur- 
face of  the  mercury  rifing  in  the  ciflcrn,  pufhes  up  the  tube 
jiB,  which  caufes  the  lever  to  preponderate,  and  to  point 
out  by  its  index  m.oving  along  a  circular  arc,  the  moft  mi- 
nute variations.     This  apparatus,  however,  is  fubjefl  to  the 
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inconvenience  of  the  friftion  as  well  as  weight  of  the  lever, 
when  put  in  motion  by  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  tubcy^fi. 

Whillt:  fome  have  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  variations  of 
the  barometer,  ethers  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  more 
convenient,  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  tube.  M.  Amou- 
tons,  in  168S,  firH  propofcd  this  alteration  in  the  flrufture 
of  barometers,  by  joining  fcveral  tubes  to  one  anoth.er,  al- 
ternately filled  with  mercury  and  with  air,  or  fome  other 
fluid  ;  a;id  the  number  of  thefe  tubes  may  be  incVeafed  at 
pleafurc  :  but  the  contrivance  is  more  ingenious  than 
ufeful. 

M.  Mairan's  reduced  barometer,  which  is  only  three 
inches  long,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  manometer  in  difcovering 
the  dilatations  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-j.ump  ; 
and  infirume'its  of  this  kind  are  now  generally  applied  to 
this  ufe.     Ss-C  K\^-Pump,  and  Gage. 

For  an  account  of  a  felf-regiltering  barometer  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  M'Gwirc,  fee  Irifh  Tranfaclions,  vol.  iv.  p.  141. 

The  barometer  lately  invented  by  Alexander  Keith,  Efq. 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Edinb.  marks  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
mercury  from  two  diiTerent  times  of  obfervation.  This  in- 
ftrumcnt  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube  ABCD  (jig.  92.)  bent  in 
the  manner  rcpreftntcd  in  the  figure,  open  at  D,  and  her. 
metically  lealed  at  A.  The  length  from  ^  to  i^  is  8  inches, 
and  its  calibre  about  \  of  an  inch  ;  from  i?  to  C  it  is  31 J 
inches  long,  and  about  \  inch  calibre;  and  from  C  Xa  D  \\ 
long,  and  5  inch  calibre.  The  tube  is  filled  with  mercur}', 
the  length  from  A  to  E  being  29^  inches.  When  the  tube 
is  hung  perpendicularly,  the  mercury  will  fall  from  B  towards 
E,  leaving  a  vacuum  from  A  to  B.  When  the  atmofphere 
becomes  heavier,  the  mercury  falls  in  the  tube  D  C  ;  and 
when  lighter,  it  rifes.  The  range  of  the  fcale  is  about  3 
inches,  being  equal  to  that  of  a  common  barometer  of  the 
bell  conftruftion,  which  has  a  bafon  with  a  very  broad  fur- 
face. This  inftrument  moves  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  that 
of  the  common  barometer,  the  one  rifing  while  the  other 
falls.  The  tube  Z)  C  is  reprefcntcd  on  a  larger  fcale  in 
jig.  93.  ;  F  is  the  float,  having  the  float-wire  fixed  to  it,  ter- 
minating in  a  knee  at  a  right  angle  between  the  indexes  hL, 
where  it  embraces  a  very  fmall  wire  flretched  along  the  fcale, 
and  thereby  raifes  or  lowers  them  as  the  mercuiy  rifes  or 
falls  in  the  tube  D  C.  The  barometer  is  prepared  for  ob- 
fervation, by  bringing  down  the  one  and  raifmg  the  other 
index,  till  both  touch  the  knee  of  the  float-wire.  When 
next  obferved,  the  upper  index  will  point  out  the  greatcft 
depreffion  of  the  mercury,  or  lightneis  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  the  lower  the  greateft  rife  of  the  mercury,  or  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  fince  the  fcale  was  prepared.  By  thefe 
means,  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere  are  more  truly 
pointed  out  than  by  the  common  barometer;  for  it  often 
happens  that  during  tempeftuous  weather,  or  before  it,  the 
mercuiy  both  rifes  and  falls  within  a  few  hours,  or  during 
the  night  time  ;  which  variations  cannot  be  noticed  by  any 
of  the  barometers  now  in  ufe.  The  fudden  fall  and  rife,  or 
even  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  always  denote  an  ex- 
traordinary agitation  in  the  atmofphere.  In  a  common  ba- 
rometer the  mercury  may  be  at  the  fame  height  in  the 
morning  that  it  was  the  night  before  ;  which  leads  to  a 
conclufion  that  as  there  has  been  no  agitation  of  the  mer- 
cury, there  will  be  calm  or  fettled  weather :  but  this  new 
barometer  will  often  (hew  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the  one  float 
has  been  railed  -,%,  and  the  other  deprefled  as  much  ;  wliich 
inftead  of  indicating  ealm  weather  denotes  that  tempeftuous 
weather  may  be  expefted. 

The  weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  great  heights  might  be 
difcovcred  by  fufpending  this  inftrument  to  an  air-balloon. 
Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  iv,  1798. 
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The  porliiUe  laromeler  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  may  be 
«nnied  from  one  place  to  anotiicr  without  being  difordered; 
and  fince  it  has  been  applied  to  the  menfuratio:i  of  altitudes, 
it  has  undergone  many  improvements  in  its  conftruclion  and 
appendages.  The  mod  common  inilrument  of  this  kind 
confifts  of  a  tube  of  a  proper  length  accurately  filled  with 
mercuiy ;  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  glued  to  a  wooden  re- 
fervoir,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  leather  ;  the  fu- 
perfluou!  mercury  defcends  into  this  refervoir,  and  the  air, 
by  prcfling  upon  the  flexible  leather,  keeps  the  mercury  fuf- 
pcnded  at  its  proper  height.  This  refervoir  is  concealed 
from  the  eye  by  a  neat  mahogany  cover  or  box  ;  through 
the  bottom  of  which  pafTes  a  fcrew,  having  upon  its  end  a 
round  plate,  which  prelTes  upon  the  leather  bag  and  forces 
the  mercury  to  the  top  ef  the  tube,  fo  that  it  is  prrvenled 
from  (baking  or  breaking  the  tube  by  dafhiug  againft  the 
top  of  it  when  the  inftrument  is  removed  from  one  ftation 
to  another.  This  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  frame,  having  on 
its  upper  part  a  filvered  brafs  plate  with  a  fcale  of  inches 
and  tenths  reckoned  from  the  fiir!"jce  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cillern  ;  and  clofe  to  the  line  of  inches  is  a  flit  or  groove  for 
Aiding  the  nonius  fcale  up  and  down.  On  the  left  hand 
fide  of  the  plate  are  engraved  the  words  fair.,  changeabh, 
and  rain.  "When  this  barometer  is  uled,  the  fcrew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fr?>«ie  is  to  be  fo  turned  that  the  mercury 
may  fall  to  its  proper  height,  and  indicate  the  coneiponding 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  air.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
index  is  adjulled  fo  as  to  coincide  with  the  furface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  and  then  the  nonius  fcale  will  fhew  the 
height  of  the  column.  Before  every  obfervation,  the  frame 
(hould  be  gently  (Iruck  with  the  knuckles  in  order  to  difen- 
gage  the  quickfilver  from  the  tube.  This  barometer  does 
not  admit  of  being  adjufted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  divi- 
fions  on  the  fcale  may  be  at  that  height  from  the  mercury 
in  the  cillern,  which  is  cxpreffed  by  the  numbers  affixed  to 
them  ;  becaufe  the  mercury  as  it  falls  in  the  tube  rifes  in  the 
refervoir,  and  when  it  rifes  in  the  tube  it  finks  in  the  refervoir  ; 
and  thus  its  diflance  is  perpetually  varying  from  the  divifions 
on  the  fcale.  Befides  the  tenfion  of  the  leather  occafions  a 
confiderable  refillance  to  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  portable  barometer  has  of  late  received  a  variety  of 
improvements,  the  principal  of  which  are  here  recited. 

The  portable  barometer  of  Mr.  Ramfden  is  conllrufted  with 
his  ufual  accuracy.  The  principal  parts  of  this  inftrument  arc  a 
fimple  ftraight  tube,  fixed  into  a  wooden  ciftern,  which  for  the 
convenience  of  carrj-ingis  (hut  with  an  ivory  fcrew  ;  and  that 
being  removed,  it  is  open  when  in  ufe.  Fronting  this  aper- 
ture is  diftinAly  feen  the  coincidence  of  the  gage-mark  with 
a  line  on  the  rod  of  an  ivory  float,  fwimming  on  the  furface 
of  the  quickfilver,  which  is  raifed  or  deprcficd  by  a  brafs 
fcrew  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern.  From  this,  as  a  n.Kcd 
point,  the  height  of  the  column  is  readily  meafured  on  the 
fcale  attached  to  the  frame,  always  to  --',0"'  part  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of  a. nonius  moved  with  rack  work.  A  thermo- 
meter is  placed  near  the  ciftern,  v/iiofe  ball  was  ufually  in- 
clofed  within  the  wood  work  ;  but  that  dcfcci  has  been 
fince  remedied.  The  th.ree-legged  ftand,  fiipporting  the  in- 
ftrument when  in  ufe,  ferves  as  a  cafe  for  it  whtn  inverted 
and  carried  from  place  to  place.  Two  of  thefe  barometers 
after  the  quickfilver  in  them  hath  been  ca-efuUy  boiled, 
being  InfTered  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  fame  fituation, 
fo  as  to  acquire  the  fame  temperature,  ufually  agree  in 
height,  or  rarely  differ  from  each  other  more  than  a  few 
thoufandth  parts  of  an  inch,  which  are  to  be  allowed  for  in 
calculating  altitudes,  as  well  as  in  eftimating  the  rate  of 
cxpanfion. 

The  next  inftrument  of  this  kind  which  we  (liall  mention 
and  minutely  dcfcribe,  is  that  of  M.  de  Luc.  This  portable 
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barometer  confifts  of  a  tube  ccmpofed  of  two  pieces,  or  of 
two  tubes  (fee  ^^.  94.)  :  one  of  tiiefe  tubfs  is  thirty- 
four  French  inches  in  length,  and  ftraight  from  the  top 
but  bent  at  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  fiuhon  ;  the  other 
tube  is  eight  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  former,  and  communicating  with 
its  open  end  by  meaiis  of  a  cock.  When  this  barome- 
ter is  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  inverted 
very  (lowly  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  any  air  ;  the 
quickfilver  retires  into  the  long  tube  on  which  the  key 
of  the  cock  is  turned  ;  and  to  preferve  the  cock  from 
being  too  much  preffed  by  the  mercui"y,  the  barometer 
is  conveyed  in  this  inverted  pofture.  When  an  ob- 
fervation is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft  opened  ;  the 
tube  is  then  turned  upright  very  (lowly,  to  prevei-.t,  as 
much  as  polTible,  fuch  vibration  of  the  nicrcury  as  would 
difturb  the  obfervation  ;  and  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  the  mercury  v^ill  fall  in  the  longer 
branch,  and  rife  up  through  the  open  cock  liito  the 
fliorter.  The  cock  is  wholly  made  of  ivorj-,  except 
the  key  ;  and  is  compofed  of  two  fmall  ivory  cylinders 
a  and  0,  open  through  their  whole  length  and  admitting 
the  free  paiTage  of  the  tube,  and  of  a  fquare  piece  of 
ivory  c,  tliirteen  lines  long,  as  many  broad,  and  nine 
lines  thick,  having  two  holes,  one  for  receiving  the  key 
f  d  ty  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction  with  two  (hort 
tube»,  h,  i,  at  its  extremity,  adapted  to  the  holes  in  the 
fmall  ivory  cylinders  above  mentioned.  The  moil  ef- 
fenti.il  part  of  the  cock  is  the  key,  which  ferves  to  open 
and  clofe  the  communication  between  the  two  glafs  tubes. 
The  part  of  the  key  that  turns  within  the  cock  and 
palTes  through  the  opening  in  c  toy",  is  lonned  of  cork, 
and  the  outward  part  or  handle  d  e,  is  made  of  ivory. 
The  cork  is  firmly  faftcncd  to  the  ivory  by  means  of 
a  broad  thin  plate  of  fteel,  which  cuts  both  the  ivory 
and  cork,  Icngthwife,  through  the  centre,  and  reaches 
within  to  the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  ferves  to 
counteraft  the  flexibility  of  the  cork,  and  to  make  it 
yield  to  the  motion  of  the  handle,  although  it  is  com- 
preiTcd  in  a  very  confiderable  degree  by  the  ivory,  in 
order  to  preferve  it  tight.  But  that  this  comprcfiion 
may  not  contraft  the  diameter  of  the  hole  of  the  key, 
it  is  lined  with  a  thin  hollow  ivory  cylinder  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  tubes.  The  extremities  of  the 
tubes  are  wrapped  round  v.ith  the  membrane  employed 
by  the  gold-beaters  covered  with  fifh-glue  in  order  to 
fix  them .  tight,  the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in 
the  upper,  end  of  the  vertical  canal  of  the  cock.  On 
the  upper  end  of  the  (horter  tube  is  fixed,  during  the 
intervals  of  obfervation,  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  it  which  is  ftiut  with  an  ivory  Hopple.  This 
is  intended  for  keeping  the  tube  clean,  for  replacing 
the  mercury  that  may  have  efcaped  through  the  cock 
in  confequence  of  any  dilatation  ;  and  alio  for  replacing 
the  mercuiy  taken  out  of  the  fliorter  tube,  after  (hut- 
ting the  cock,  when  any  obfervation  is  completed  ;  be- 
caufe when  tlie  mercury  is  left  expofcd  to  the  air,  it 
contrafts  on  its  furface  a  dark  pellicle  that  fullies  both 
itfelf  and  the  tube.  The  (horter  tube  fliould  be  cleanf- 
ed  occafionally,  by  a  little  bru(h  of  fponge  fixed  to 
the    end   of  a  v/iro  adapted   to  the  purpofe. 

The  barometer  thus  conftniftedj  and  defcribed  more 
in  detail  by  the  author  (Recherches,  vol.  it.  p.  6,  &c.) 
is  placed  in  a  long  box  of  fir,  the  two  ends  of  which 
are  lined  within  with  cufhions  of  cotton  covered  with 
leather.  This  box  may  be  carried  on  a  man's  back  like 
a  quiver  in  its  natural  pofition,  though  the  inverted  pj- 
fition  is  to  be  preferred,  either  walking  or  riding  ;  and 
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fiiould  be  defended  from  the  rain  by  a  cover  of  wax-clolli. 
Ill  order  to  prevent  its  being  unduly  affetled  by  heat,  it 
fliould  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  man 
•who  carries  it,  and  be  protcfted  from  the  fun  by  an  um- 
brella, when  it  io  near  the  place  of  obfervation.  To  the 
apparatus  a  plummet  fhould  be  annexed,  in  order  to  af- 
ccrtain  its  vertical  pofition,  and  a  three-legged  frame  or 
tripod  will  ferve  to  keep  it  firm  in  that  pofition  at  the 
time  of  obfervation.  The  fcale  of  this  barometer  is  an- 
nexed to  the  long  tube  ;  it  commences  at  a  point  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fhort  one,  and  riles  in 
the  natural  order  of  the  numbers  to  21  inches.  Below 
the  above  point,  the  fcale  is  transferred  to  the  (liort  tube  ; 
and  defcends  upon  it  in  the  natural  progrelTion  of  the  num- 
bers to  7.  The  interval  of  27  inches,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  point  marked  20  in  the  upper  tube,  and  that 
which  correfponds  to  7  in  the  lower,  is  divided  into  27 
parts,  which  are  inches.  Thcfe  inches  are  again  divided 
into  lines,  fourths,  fixteenths,  and  e\'cn  thirty-lecond  parts 
of  lines.  The  adhcfion  and  friftion  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tubes  will  not  allow  of  a  more  minute  fubdivifion.  As  the 
inercury  falls  in  the  one  tube,  it  will  rife  in  the  other  ;  and 
therefore  the  total  altitude  will  be  found  by  adding  that 
part  of  tl  e  fcale  which  the  mercury  occupies  in  the  long 
tube,  to  that  p.irt  of  it  which  the  mercury  does  not  occupy 
in  the  fhort  one.  In  ellimating,  however,  the  total  fall  or 
rife  in  the  long  lubs,  every  fpace  muil  be  reckoned  twice  ; 
becaufe  in  barometers  of  this  kind,  half  the  real  variation 
only  appears  in  one  of  the  branches. 

One  of  the  thermometers,  exhibited  in  fg.  95,  is  defigned 
for  afcertainirg  the  correftions  that  are  to  be  made  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  on  account  of  any  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  by  heat  and  cold.  For  this  purpofe  it 
is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  longer  tube,  tliat  it  may 
partake  as  much  as  pufTible  of  its  mean  heat.  The  ball  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  with  that  of  the  tube  of  the  ba- 
rometer, that  the  dilatations  or  condenfations  of  the  fluids 
contained  in  them  may  more  exactly  correfpond  ;  and  this 
ball  fhould  alfo  be  enclofed  in  wood  that  it  may  participate, 
as  well  as  the  barometer,  of  the  heat  of  the  bottom  ot  the 
box.  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer  is  divided  into  96  parts, 
between  the  points  of  boiling  water  and  melting  ice.  M. 
de  Luc,  having  found  that  an  iucreafe  of  heat,  iufficient  to 
raife  the  thermometer  through  this  interval,  augmented  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  when  it  was  at  27 
French  inches,  precifely  fix  lines,  was  led  to  divide  it  into 
96  equal  parts  ;  fo  that  one  of  thefe  parts  correfponded 
to  -jlg^^'  °^  ^  ^'"^  '"  ^^"^  height  of  the  barometer  :  and  this 
quantity  therefore  mult  be  added  to  or  fubtraCted  from  the 
faid  height,  for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  thern-iometcr 
thus  graduated.  He  placed  the  term  o,  one  eighth  part  of 
the  above  interval  above  the  lower  point  :  fo  that  there  are 
12  degrees  below  and  84  above  it;  becaufe  as  27  French 
inches  exprefs  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  fo  the  12th 
degree  above  freezing  is  nearly  the  mean  altitude  of  the  ther- 
mometer. Hence  by  taking  thefe  two  points,  the  one  for  the 
mean  altitudeandtheother  forthe  mean  heat, there  will  be  fuw- 
ercorreflions  neceffary  forreducing  allobfervations  tothefame 
ftate,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had  beeu  taken. 
The  divillons  above  o  or  -zero,  are  coiifidered  as  politive  and 
denoted  by -j-, and  thofe  below  as  negacive  and  exprefTedby  —  . 

If  the  barometer  remains  at  27  French  inches,  and  the 
ih'  r  nometer  at  o,  according  to  the  above  explained  gradu- 
ation, no  correftions  are  neceffary.  But  if,  while  the  ba- 
rometer continues  at  27  inches,  the  thermometer  Ihould  rife 
any  number  of  degrees  above  o,  fo  many  fixtetnlhs  of  a  line 
muft  be  fubtraited  from  the  27  inches,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  true  height  of  the  barometer  produced  by  the  weight  of 
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the  atmofphere,  and  to  reduce  this  obfervation  to  the  fVate 
of  the  common  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
thermometer  fhould  fall  any  number  of  degrees  below  o, 
while  the  barometer  remains  at  27  inches,  fo  m-m.-^  fixteenths- 
mud  be  added  to  that  height  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude.  Thefe  correftions  are  very  fmiple  and 
eafy  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  at  or  near  27  inches. 
But  if  it  fall  feveral  inches  below  tins  point,  as  the  port- 
able barometer  frequently  mull:,  according  to  the  ftations  in 
which  it  is  placed  for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  altitudes, 
the  dilatations  will  no  longer  correfpond  with  the  degrees- 
of  heat,  after  the  rate  of -^'^th  of  a  line  for  every  degree 
of  the  thermometer  ;  becaufe  the  columns  of  mercury  being 
fliorlened,  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  mull  be  dinii- 
nifhed  ;  and,  according  to  a  general  ilarement,  the  quantity 
of  dilatation  forthe  fame  degree  of  heat  will  be  as  much  di- 
minifhed  as  the  column  is  fhortened.  If,  then,  it  fhould  be 
flill  found  convenient  to  reckon  the  dilatations  by  fixteenths 
of  a  line,  thcfe  fixteenths  muft  be  counted  on  a  fcale,  of 
which  the  degrees  fliould  be  as  much  longer  than  the  de- 
grees of  the  firll  fcale,  as  the  fhortened  column  of  mercury 
is  Icfs  than  27  inches,  the  height  to  which  the  length  of 
the  degrees  of  the  firll  fcale  was  adapted.  E.  G.  Let 
the  mercury  defcend,  in  confequence  of  the  elevation  of  the 
barometer,  to  13I  inches,  or  half  the  mean  column,  and  let 
the  thermometer  afcend  ten  degrees  above  the  mean  heat  j 
then  according  to  the  rule  -|-Jths  fliould  be  dcdufted  from 
the  mean  column  for  this  temperature  ;  but  ten  half-fix- 
teenths  only  or  xV'^^  mull  be  fubtrafted  from  the  column 
of  13I  inches,  becaufe  the  fum  of  its  dilatations  will  be  half 
that  of  the  former  ;  the  quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  ano- 
thtr  in  that  proportion.  As  it  would  occafion  confiderablc 
embarraflment  to  fubdivide  the  fixteenths  of  correftion  iiita 
fmaller  traftions  proportional  to  every  half  inch  of  defcent 
in  the  barometer,  the  fame  end  may  be  obtained  in  a  much 
more  eafy  manner  by  reckoning  the  correftions  on  different 
fcales  ot  the  fame  length,  with  the  degrees  longer  as  the  co- 
lumns of  the  barometer  are  fliorttr.  E.  G.  The  degrees  of 
correftion  on  a  fcale  applicable  to  the  column  of  13I  inches 
will  be  double  in  length  to  thofe  of  the  fame  degrees  adapted, 
to  the  column  of  27  inches,  and  confequcntly  the  number  of 
correftions  vi'ill  be  reduced  to  likewife  one  half.  M.  de 
Luc  conitrudtcd,  in  the  manner  which  he  has  minutely  de- 
fcribed  ( Recherches,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  &:.),  on  a  piece  of  vel- 
lum, fcales  with  thefe  properties  for  no  lefs  than  23  columns 
of  mercury,  bting  all  thofe  between  28  inches  and  29  in- 
clulive,  reckoning  trc.ra  half  inch  to  half  inch,  within  which 
extremes  every  praftical  cafe  will  be  comprehended.  This, 
vellum  he  wrapped  on  a  fmall  hollov/  cylinder,  including 
a  fpring,  hke  a  fpring  curtain,  and  he  fixed  it  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  vellum  was  made  to  pafs 
from  right  to  left,  behind  the  tube  of  the  thermom.eter,  and 
to  move  along  its  furface.  The  obferver,  in  ellimating  the 
neceffary  correftions,  draws  out  the  vellum  till  the  fcale  cor- 
refponding  to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  barometer,  touchea 
the  thermometer,  and  he  counts  them  on  that  fcale.  The 
vellum  is  then  let  go,  and  it  is  gently  furled  up  by  the  fcrgw. 
M.  De  Luc,  having  provided  the  neceffary  apparatus  for 
the  accurate  menfuration  of  heights,  proceeded  to  eflablifli  by 
experiment  the  altitudescorrefpondingtothe  different  defcents 
of  the  mercur)' ;  and  he  made  choice  of  Saleve,?.  mountain  near 
Geneva,  about  3000  Fiench  feet  high,  for  the  fcene  of  hia 
operations.  The  height  of  this  mountain  was  twice  meafu- 
red  by  Icvelhng,  and  the  refult  of  the  mcnfurations,  at  the 
interval  of  fix  months,  gave  a  difference  of  only  io|  inches- 
On  this  mountain  he  felefted  no  lefs  than  15  different  fta- 
tions, rifing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  feet  one  above  another; 
and  Itere  he  propofed  to  make  fughanumber  of  obfervations  a& 
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'.rould  fcrfe  either  to  edablifh  a  new  rule  of  proportion  he- 
tween  tlie  heights  of  places  and  the  defcents  of  the  mercviry, 
or  to  juftify  the  preference  of  feme  one  of  thofe  that  had 
been  formerly  difcovered. 

Soon  after  he  had  commenced  his  obfersations,  an  unex- 
pecled  phenomenon  occurred.  Having  obferved  the  baro- 
meter, at  one  of  the  ftations  (R.ccherches,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c. ) 
twice  in  one  day,  he  found  the  mcrcur}'  higher  in  the  fecond 
obfervation  than  in  the  hrft ;  and  this  variation  he  naturally 
afcribed  to  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  at  mofphere,  which  muft 
have  affc£ted  his  otherbarometerftationedon  the  plain  in  the  fame 
manner.  But  he  was  not  a  little  furprifed  when,  on  examining 
the  ftate  of  the  latter  barometer,  he  found  that  it  had  pur- 
fued  a  contrary  courfe,  and  that  it  had  fallen  while  the  other 
rofe.  As  this  difference  could  not  proceed  from  any  inac- 
curacy in  the  obfervations,  it  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  dif- 
courage  his  progrefs  and  to  difappoint  his  hope  of  fuccefs, 
linlcfs  he  Ihould  be  able  to  explore  its  caufe,  and  to  make 
due  allowance  for  its  cfFedls.  The  experiment  was  care- 
fully repeated  at  different  periods.  An  obfcrver  on  the 
mountain,  and  another  on  the  plain,  took  their  refpeftive 
ftations  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  continued  to  make 
their  refpeftive  obfervations,  both  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  fun  fet.  It  was 
found,  that  the  lower  barometer  gradually  defcended  for 
the  firll  three  quarters  of  the  day  ;  after  which  it  re-afcend- 
ed,  till  in  the  evening  it  ftood  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as 
in  the  morning,  Dut  the  higher  barometer  afcended  for 
the  lirfl.  three  quarters  of  the  day,  and  then  defcended,  fo  as  to 
regain  likcwife  about  fun-fet  the  altitude  of  the  morning. 
The  following  theory  feems  to  afford  a  fatisfaflory  fo- 
lution  of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  fun  rifes  above 
the  horizon  of  any  place,  his  beams  penetrate  the  whole 
feftion  of  the  atmofphere  of  which  that  hori/.on  is  the 
bafe  ;  but  falling  very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of 
it,  they  communicate  little  heat,  and  confequently  produce 
little  dilatation  of  its  air.  As  the  fun  advances,  his  ravs 
become  more  dircft,  and  the  heat  and  rarefaftion  of 
courfe  increafe.  However,  tlie  greateft  heat  of  the  day  is 
tiot  felt  when  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  and  his  rays  are 
mod  direft,  but  it  increafes  after  mid-day  while  the  place 
receives  more  heat  than  it  lofes ;  juft  as  the  tide  attains 
not  its  highell  altitude  till  the  moon  has  proceeded  a  con- 
fiderable way  to  the  well  of  the  meridian.  Befidcs,  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphere  is  greateft  at  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
^nd  feems  not  to  afccnd  to  any  great  diftance  above  it ; 
and  therefore  the  dilatations  of  the  air  occafioned  by  the 
fun  will  be  found  principally,  if  not  foltly,  near  the  earth. 
A  motion  of  the  adjacent  air,  in  all  direftions,  mufl  take 
place  in  order  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  expand  itfelf. 
The  heated  columns,  extending  themfelves  vertically,  will 
become  longer,  and  alfo  fpecifically  lighter  in  confcquence 
X)f  the  rarefaftion  of  their  inferior  parts.  As  the  motion 
of  air,  till  it  rifes  into  wind,  is  not  rapid,  thefe  length^ 
tned  columns  will  take  fome  time  to  diffipate  their  ium- 
TOits  among  the  adjacent  lels  rarefied  columns  that  are  not 
fo  high  ;  at  leaft  tiiey  will  not  do  this  as  fpeedily  as  their 
length  is  increafed  hy  the  rarcfaftion  of  their  bafes. 

In  order  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  folution  of  the  phe- 
nomenon above  mentioned,  it  fliould  be  confidered,  that 
the  barometer  on  tlie  plain  begins  to  fall  a  little  after  morn- 
ing, becaufe  the  column  of  air  that  fupports  it  becomes  fpe- 
cifically lig!it~r  on  account  of  the  rarefao.Hon  occafioned  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  continues  to  fall  during  the  three 
firft  quarters  of  tile  day,  becaufe  the  heat  and  confequent 
rarefaftion  are  continually  increafing.  After  this  period  it 
rifes  again,  becaufe  the  cold  and  condenfatioa  comuig  on, 


the  fpecific  gravity  is  augmented  by  the  rudiir.g  in  of 
the  adjacent  air.  Thus  the  equilibrium  u  reftored* 
and  the  m.ercury  returns  to  the  altitude  of  the  morning. 
The  barometer  on  tlie  eminence  rifes  after  moruing,  and 
continues  fo  to  do  for  three  fourths  of  the  day,  for  two  rea- 
fons.  The  denfity  of  the  columns  of  air  is  greateft.  near 
the  earth,  and  decreafes  as  the  diftance  from  it  increafes. 
The  higher  therefore  we  afcend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  find 
air  fpecifically  lighter.  But  by  the  rarefaftion  of  the  bafc 
of  the  column  that  fupports  the  mercury  of  the  barometei* 
on  the  eminence,  the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  raifcd 
higher  than  they  would  naturally  be  if  left  to  the  operation 
of  their  own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the  higher  baro- 
meter is  preffed  with  a  weight  nearly  as  great  as  it  would 
fuftain,  if  it  were  brought  down  in  the  atmofphere  to  the  na- 
tural place  of  that  denfer  air  now  laifed  above  it  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  bafc  of  the  column.  The  other  reafon  ii, 
that  as  the  rarefaftion  does  not  take  place  at  any  great  dif« 
tance  from  the  earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  the  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  column  that  prcfles  on  the 
higher  barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diffipates 
itfelf  more  flowly  than  it  increafes.  Thus  we  fee  how  this 
barometer  muil  afcend  during  the  firll  three  fomlhs  of  the 
day,  and  purfue  a  courfe  reverfe  of  that  on  the  plain.  The 
condenfations  returning  after  this  time,  the  denfer  air  fub- 
fides,  the  equilibrium  takes  place,  and  the  mercuiy  delcends 
to  its  firft  pofition. 

This  phenomenon  fuggefted  to  M.  De  Luc  (Rccherches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  54,  &;c.)  the  idea  of  a  fecond  pair  of  thermometers, 
in  order  to  meafure  the  mean  heat  of  the  column  of  air  in- 
tercepted between  the  barometers.  Thele  thermometers 
are  extremely  delicate  and  fenfible,  their  tubes  being  the 
fineft  capillary,  the  glafs  very  thin,  and  the  diameters  of  the 
balls  only  three  lines  ;  the  balls  are  infulatcd  or  detached 
from  the  fcales,  which  are  fixed- to  the  tubes  only  by  ligSP- 
tures  of  fine  brafs  wire  covered  with  filk  :  by  this  contri- 
vance the  air  ha?  free  accefs  to  the  balls  on  all  fides  ;  and  if 
the  dircft  rays  of  the  fun  be  intercepted  at  fome  diftance  by 
a  fcrap  of  paper  or  by  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the  thermometers 
will  quickly  mark  the  true  temperature  of  the  air.  For  the 
necefiity  and  utility  of  thefe  appendages  to  the  author's  ap- 
paratus, fee  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

A  new  kind  of  porlahls  barometer  for  meafuring  height* 
has  been  invented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  dcfcribed  in 
theTranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy  (vol. v.  p.  95.). 
Inftead  of  the  leathern  bag  which  confines  the  mercury  in 
the  common  portable  barometer.  Dr.  Hamilton  fuEftitutes 
a  cylindrical  ciftern  of  ivory,  about  two  inches  long  and 
upwards  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  fcrewed  be  ttoni 
and  open  top,  fomcwhat  contracted  into  a  (lioulder  that 
receives  internally  a  found,  clean  and  porom  cork,  about 
i  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  in  diameter,  tiirough  which 
the  glafs  tube  is  nicely  infcrtcd  and  pnftied  down  midway. 
The  conftrutlion  depends  upon  this  principle,  that  fpongy 
cork  affords  a  ready  pafiTage  through  its  pores  to  the  parti- 
cles of  air,  but  prevents  the  efcape  of  qnickfilver,  unUfs  a 
very  powerful  prefTure  be  applied.  Nevcrtlielcfs,  as  it  ii 
not  through  the  pores  of  that  fubftance,  but  tht)ugh  the 
minute  interftices  between  the  cork  and  the  infide  of  the 
ivory  cylinder,  that  the  air  infinuates  iticif,  fome  caution 
and  experience  are  requifite  to  prevent  the  ftopper  from 
being  fitted  too  tight  t  nor  can  the  obfcrver  be  always  aftu- 
red,  that  the  confinement  of  the  cork  wi  1  occ;  fion  no  in- 
accuracy in  the  relults  (  for  it  will  evidently  require  a  con- 
fiderable time,  through  the  extremely  flender  coninunica- 
tions,  to  rtftore  the  balance  betw.;cn  the  external  and  in- 
ternal air,  if  ever  that  balance  can  rigoroufly  obtain.  Dr. 
4Qj  Ha.nil- 
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Ilamilton  gives  very  copious  and  circumftantial  direftions, 
toE;cther  with  nil  annexed  engraving,  for  the  conftrudtion, 
adjullment,  andapplication  of  thisiiiflriiinent.  AB  (fg.  96.) 
reprefents  a  feclion  of  tlic  barometer  longitudinally,  when 
put  together  and  ready  for  ufe.  F  the  ivory  cylinder,  CD  the 
fcule,  with  a  vernier  that  Hides  fo  as  to  cover  the  aperture 
when  the  inftrument  is  put  by.  E  the  attached  thermome- 
ter in  its  cafe,  and  GG  the  brafs  caps  that  fecure  the  ends. 
■^^  (J'S-9')  reprefents  a  fctlinn  of  the  ivory  cylinder 
with  its  cork.  C,  and  its  tube  T  ;  SS  is  the  furface  of  the 
mercury;  M  its  mafs ;  EE  the  (liouldcrs  that  keep  the 
cork  C  in  its  place;  and  FF  is  the  bottom  that  fcrews  in  tight. 

Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  that  mercury  is  bed  cleanfed  by 
fliaking  it  repeatedly  in  a  phial  with  frefli  portions  of  water  ; 
and  the  remark  defcrves  attention.  For  correiling  the 
errors  of  altitude  caufed  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  furface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  bafon,  he  reconf.mends  the  computation 
of  tables  from  the  proportion  wliich  the  aperture  of  the 
tube  bears  to  that  of  the  cylinder.  His  paper  contains 
practical  precepts  for  calculating  lieighls  from  obfervations 
of  the  barometer,  in  a  form  adapted  to  pratlice  ;  and  he 
propofes  to  dehneate  vertical  fedlions  of  a  country,  by 
means  of  a  feries  of  fuch  obfervations,  made  during  fettled 
weather.  In  the  fame  volume  (p.  1 1 7,  &c.)  we  have  re- 
marks and  hints  for  the  further  improvement  of  barometers, 
by  Dr.  FI.  Hamilton,  dean  of  Armagh, occafioned  by  the  pre- 
ceding communication.  He  obfervcs,  that  the  pores  of 
cork  may  in  time  become  choaked  with  dull  or  moiflure  ; 
and  he  therefore  propofes,  that  inftead  of  cork  the  box 
fliould  have  a  top  of  ivory  with  a  hole  to  drop  in  a  floating 
gage,  which  might  be  occafionally  Hopped  with  a  peg  or 
fcrew,  to  render  the  inftrument  fafely  portable  :  or,  which 
would  be  better,  to  have  a  cover  fcrewed  over  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  a  hole  in  it  correfponding  with  that  in  the 
box.  When  thefc  two  holes  are  connciSled,  the  box  is 
open  ;  and  it  is  fhut,  when  the  holes  are  removed  from 
each  other  by  turning  the  cover  and  fcrewing  it  tight  to 
the  top  of  the  box  ;  and  if  there  be  a  plate  of  foft  leather 
between  them,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  in  the  mercury 
when  the  inftrument  is  agitated  by  carriage.  The  dean 
had  a  barometer  made  in  this  form,  and  found  it  to  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  an  open  and  of  a  portable  one.  Inftead 
of  making  tables  for  correcting  the  error  occafioned  by  the 
variation  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  bafon,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  contraft  proportionally  the 
divifions  of  the  fcale.  This  obvious  plan  is  illuftratcd  at 
length.'  It  is  fuggefted,  that  thefe  clofe  barometers  would 
ferve  juft  as  well  at  fea  as  on  land  ;  and  the  hint  merits  at- 
tention, as  a  marine  barometer  is  ftill  an  important  defidcratum. 

Various  improvements  in  the  conftruftion  and  ufe 
of  the  portable  barometer,  with  its  annexed  apparatus,  have 
been  fuggefted  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh  and  Gen.  Roy  ; 
and  they  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  inftrument  makers  in 
London.  An  inftrument  of  this  kind,  poffeffing  all  the 
advantages  of  thofe  by  Mr.  Ramfden  and  M.  de  Luc,  and 
from  its  principle  free  from  fome  inconveniences  and  error 
to  which  theirs  is  liable,  is  conftrufted  by  Mr.  William 
Jones,  an  ingenious  arlift  in  Holborn.  It  is  i-eprcfented 
in(  /"/.X 1 1  .jig.  I  oo.)as  inclofed  inits  mahogany  cafeby  means  of 
three  metallic  rings,  b,  b,  b.  This  cafe  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cone  divided  into  three  arms  or  legs  from  a  to  c,  and 
is  fo  carved  in  the  infide  as  to  contain  llcadily  the  body  of 
the  barometer  ;  and  the  arms,  when  feparated,  form  three 
firm  legs  or  fupports  for  the  barometer,  when  it  is  ufed 
for  making  oblervations.  (Seejig.  loi.)  The  inftrument 
is  fufpended  at  the  part  _f  of  the  cafe,  by  a  kind  of  improved 
gimbals,  and  thus,  by  its  own  weight,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
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ftcady  when  expofcd  to  tlie  weather.  In  that  part  of  the  frame- 
where  the  barometer  tube  is  vifible,  as,  there  is  along  flit 
or  opening,  fo  that  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  may  be 
feen  againll  the  light,  and  tlie  vernier  piece  a  brought 
down  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  mercui-y  to  the 
greatcll  poflible  exadlnefs.  When  the  inftrument  is  placed 
on  its  fupport,  the  fcrew  /  is  to  be  let  down,  that  the  mer- 
cury may  fubfide  to  its  proper  height  ;  and  aUo  a  peg  at 
J)  muft  be  loofencd,  to  give  admiflion  to  the  aftion  of  the 
external  air  upon  the  mercury  contained  in  tlie  box  i.  The 
adjuftment,  or  mode  of  oblcrving  what  is  called  the  zero,  or 
c,  divifion  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  means  of  a 
fniall  floating  ivory  index  or  ftem  that  rifes  up  through  the 
brafs  box  from  the  ciftern  below  in  a  hole  made  for  that 
purpofe.  This  will  rife  and  ftievv  itfelf  dire(31y  under  a  fmall 
plate  and  fcrew  fixed  over  as  a  cover,  and  is  unfcrewed  to 
move  upwards.  With  one  eye  even  with  the  upper  furface  of 
the  box,  the  hand  at  the  regulating  fcrew  at  the  bottom 
of  the  frame  muft  fo  turn  the  fcrew  till  the  top  of  the  index 
is  very  exaftly  even  with  the  furface  :  thus  will  the  adjuft. 
ment  for  reading  ofi"  be  made  after  the  ftations.  The 
vernier  piece  at  a  that  determines  the  altitude  of  the  column 
of  mercury  is  to  be  brought  down  by  the  hand  to  a  near 
contaft,  and  then  accurately  adjufted  by  a  fmall  adjufting 
fcrew  attached  to  the  top  of  this  vernier  fcale.  This  baro- 
meter has  ulually  two  different  forts  of  fcales  inferted  on  it  : 
that  on  the  right  at  tie  is  a  fcale  of  French  inches  from  19 
to  31,  meafurcd  from  the  furface  or  zero  of  the  mercury 
in  the  box  b  below,  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  lines,  and 
each  line  fubdivided  by  the  vernier  into  ten  parts,  fo  that 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  may  be  afcertaincd  to 
the  1 20th  part  of  a  French  inch.  The  fcale  which  is 
on  the  other  fide,  or  the  left  of  obfervation,  is  of  the  fame 
length  ;  but  divided  into  Eiiglilh  inches,  each  of  which 
is  fubdivided  into  2Cths  of  an  inch,  and  the  vernier  fub- 
divides  each  20th  into  25  parts  ;  fo  that  the  height  of  the 
mercury  is  thus  afcertaiued  to  the  5oodth  part  of  an  En- 
glifli  inch  (viz.2ox  25;=5oo).  But  this  vernier  is  figured 
double  for  the  convenience  of  calculation  :  the  firft  5  divifions 
are  marked  10,  the  20  marked  40,  and  the  25  marked  50? 
then  each  exadl  divifion  is  reckoned  as  the  two  thoufandths 
of  an  inch,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  ;  for  -^-^  is  the  fame 
in  value  as  -j-Ao-  of  3"  inch.  A  thermometer  is  always  at- 
tached to  the  barometer,  and  indeed  it  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary :  it  is  faftened  to  the  body  at  e,  counterfunk  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  frame,  which  makes  it  lefs  liable  to  be 
broken  ;  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer  are  marked  on  two 
fcales,  one  on  each  fide  ;  viz.  that  of  Fahrenheit  and  Reau- 
mur, fcales  generally  known  ;  the  freezing  point  of  the 
former  being  at  32,  and  the  latter  at  o.  On  the  right  hand 
fide  of  thefe  fcales  there  is  a  third,  called  a  fcale  of  correc- 
tion ;  it  is  placed  oppofite  to  that  of  Fahrenheit,  with  the 
words  adel  and  fublracl ;  and  it  ferves  as  a  neceflaiy  correc- 
tion to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  any  given 
temperature  of  the  air  flrewn  by  the  thermometer.  There 
,  are  feveral  other  valuable  appendages  to  this  inftrument 
that  cannot  be  diftinttly  reprefented  in  the  figure  :  but  its 
nature  and  ufe  may  be  apprehended  from  the  above  ftate- 
nient.  In  complete  obfervations,  fuch  as  thofe  to  which 
we  now  refer,  the  obferver  fhould  be  provided  with  two 
barometers,  or  rather  three,  for  fear  of  danger,  and  two  or 
three  feparate  thermometers.     See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

By  very  fmall  additional  contrivances  this  inftrument 
may  be  rendered  equally  ufeful  for  making  obfervations  at 
fea  with  any  marine  barometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in- 
vented. 

The  editor  has  been  furniftied  with  the  following  defcripc 
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tionof  the  ciilern,  Sec.  of  the  portable  barometer,  according 
to  the  conftnictjon  of  Mr.  Hawcs,  lately  an  eminent  iniliu- 
inent-maker  in  London.  A  feftion  of  the  cillcm  h  repre- 
fented  in  P/aiiXll.  of  P nenmatks , f.g.  102.  AAAABB 
is  the  cillcrn  :  the  part  AAA  A,  which  contains  the  quick- 
filver,  is  madj  of  wood,  with  a  bottom  of  leather  C,  glued 
on  the  wooden  ring  DD,  and  preffed  clofe  agaiiilt  the 
wooden  cylinder  by  means  of  the  fcrew  at  EE,  which  fcrews 
on  the  brafs  cover  or  collar  FF  that  covers  the  cylindric 
ciiterii  AA.  This  collar  has  a  ilep  at  the  top,  as  leen  at 
G,  to  prevent  its  (lipping,  while  it  prcfTcs  the  ring  DD  againll 
the  wooden  cylinder  AA.  When  fcrewcd  tight,  the  quick- 
filver  HH  is  prevented  from  efcaping.  II  is  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  barometer,  drawn  nearly  to  a  point,  and  covered 
with  an  ivory  cap  KK  for  defending  it  againft  injury.  L.L 
is  a  fcrew  with  a  broad  circular  top  Q^  by  means  of  which 
the  leather  C  forces  up  the  quickfilver  ib  as  to  fill  the  tube, 
when  the  inllrument  is  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  ofcillations  of  the  quickfilver  from 
breaking  the  tube  by  hidden  jerk^^,  a  pin  a  with  a  head  b 
pafTes  through  the  fcrew  LL,  ;  this  pin  has  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  head  a  fpiral  fpring  to  counteract  the  violence 
of  a  fudden  motion.  The  two  nuts  M,  N,  areuled  to  raife 
or  deprefs  the  fcrew  LL,  and  confcquently  the  quickfilver ; 
the  proper  height  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  floating  gage 
00,  the  top  of  whofe  ftem  P  correfponds  to  the  top  and 
outilde  of  the  ciilern.  When  the  barometer  is  not  in  ufe, 
the  gage  and  aperture  are  covered  by  the  plate  e,  which 
effecluaUy  confines  the  quickfilver,  the  under  fide  of  e  being 
covered  with  leather.  The  lower  end  of  the  fcrew  LL  is 
flit  up  as  high  as  c,  and  carries  a  crofs  pin  d  pafung  througli 
the  bottom  of  the  pin  a  h  \.qi  prevent  it  from  rifing  too  high. 
F'lg.  103.  reprefents  a  fquare  frame  to  be  fcrewed  on  the 
part  YiSiJig.  103,  and  connected  by  wires  from  the  angles 
to  the  legs  as  feen  in  the  perfpcftive  view  in  jig.  loi.  This 
is  ufed  to  prevent  the  barometer  from  vibrating. 

The  nonius  is  exhibited  at  large  in  _;^.  104.  A  is  a 
fcrew  with  a  milled  head  tapped  into  the  piece  B,  and  alfo 
let  into  and  moveable  in  the  piece  C  in  the  manner  repre- 
fented  at  D  in  Jig.  105.  which  is  a  fide  view. 

B  and  C  in  Jig.  106.  are  horizontal  feftions  of  B  and  C, 
Jig.  104.  The  fpring  a  of  the  piece  B  is  confiderably 
ilronger  than  that  of  C  ;  fo  that  it  requires  much  greater 
force  to  make  it  Aide  up  and  down,  whilft  C,  which  Aides 
very  eafilv,  is  moved  by  turning  the  milled  head  E  ;  and 
thus  the  lower  furface  of  C  is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
upper  furface  of  the  mercury  at  F  ;  and,  befides,  both  the 
piece  B  and  the  nonius  C  may  be  depreffed  or  raifed  at 
pleafure,  as  occafion  requires,  for  a  due  adjuftment  of  the 
nonius.  Behind  the  plate  a  b,  in  the  perfpcttive  view 
Jig.  loi.  hangs  a  pendulum  fufpinded  at  the  point  a  which 
ferves  for  fetting  the  inilrument  vertical ;  and  when  it  is 
brought  into  this  pofition,  a  mark  on  the  bob  coincides  with 
another  on  the  plate,  as  feen  at  b.  When  the  inilrument 
is  not  in  ufe,  a  fork  connefted  with  the  fcrew  c  is  puQied  up, 
and  prevents  the  pendulum  from,  (haking. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  portable  barometer  more  completely 
to  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  heights,  in  which  ufe  of  it 
pecuhar  accuracy  of  obfervation  is  neceffary,  it  (hould  be 
fuiTiilhed  with  two  microfcopes  or  magnifying  glafles,  one 
of  which  fhould  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  ; 
and  either  this  (hould  be  moveable,  fo  that  it  m.ay  always  be 
brought  to  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciilern,  or  the 
ciftern  (hould  be  fo  contrived  that  its  furface  may  always  be 
brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  fcale.  By  this  glafs  the  coin- 
cidence may  be  accurately  perceived.  The  other  microfcop'e 
luuft  be  moveable,  fo  as  Co  be  fet  oppofite  to  the  furface  of 


the  mercury  in  the  tube  ;  and  the  fcale  (liould  be  fumifhed 
with  a  vernier,  which  diviJ/s  an  inch  into  icoo  p'rts,  and 
coiiilrufted  of  matenaU,  the  expar.iion  of  which  is  precifely 
afcertained.  For  an  account  of  many  ingenious  contrivances 
to  make  the  barometer  accurate,  portable,  and  commodious, 
the  reader  may  conlult  jVIagcllan's  '•  DilT.  de  Diverfes  Inftr. 
de  Phvi."  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  vol.  Ixviii.  Journ.  de 
Phyf.  xvi.  •^92.  xviii.  391.  xix.  308.  34.6.  xxi.  436.  xxii.  390. 
Sulzer,  Act.  Hclvet.  iii.  259.  De  Luc,  Rcchsrchcs,  &c. 
ubi  fupra.  Cardin.  de  Luynes,  Mem.  Par.  1768.  Van 
Swinden's  Pofitiones  Phyficae.  Com.  Acad.  Petrop.  i.  Id. 
Nov.  ii.  200.  viii. 

Mr.  Magtiian,  in  his  edition  of  "  Cronfttdt's  Mi- 
neralogy,"  has  fliewn  that  great  errors  may  arife  in  barome- 
trical meafureraents  for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mercury  with  which  barometers  are  filled. 
If  two  barometers,  each  30  inches  high,  and  in  every  other 
refpecl  fimilarly  circumftanced,  be  tilled  with  mercury  of 
diflercnt  fpecific  gravity,  that  of  the  one  being  13,62,  and 
that  of  the  other  13,45,  the  error  in  the  rciult  would  be 
no  lefs  than  327  feet  ;  becaufe  the  heights  of  the  mercurial 
columns  in  each  barometer  muft  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of 
their  fpecific  gravities;  viz.  13,45  '•  'S'^^  "  3°  '•  33>379- 
But  the  logarithm  of  30  is  4771,21,  and  that  of  30,379  is 
4825,73,  neglefting  the  indices,  and  their  difference  is  54,52, 
which  (hews  that  there  is  a  diiterer.ce  of  54,52  fathoms 
or  327  feet  in  the  altitudes  of  the  two  places,  where  the 
barometers  (hoidd  have  been  ftationed,  though  in  reality 
they  were  on  the  fame  level.  But  if  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  mercury  in  the  two  barometers  were  according  to  the 
different  (tatements  of  Bergm.an  and  Fourcroy,  the  one 
14,1 10  and  the  other  13,000,  (and  this  may  happen  to  be 
the  cafe,  as  the  heavieft.  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  pureft 
mercury.)  the  error  muft  have  amounted  to  355,76  toifes, 
or  21344  feet,  becaufe  13,000:  14,110  ::  30  :  32,561. 
But  the  logarithm  of  30  is  4771,21,  and  that  of  32,561  is 
5126,97,  and  the  difference,  or  355,76,  (hews  that  the 
error  (hould  amount  to  fo  many  fathoms,  or  2134,5  feet. 
See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

Barometer,  Phenomena  oj the.  Thefe  are  the  variations 
of  height  in  its  mercurial  column,  for  afcertaining  which 
many  contrivances  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  barometer  have 
been  propoled  ;  the  principal  of  which  have  been  delailed 
in  the  preceding  articles  ;  and  the  fubjeft  will  be  further 
purfued  in  the  fequel.  The  ufes  to  which  thefe  phenomena 
have  been  fubiervient,  are  the  prediction  of  tlie  weather 
from  the  variable  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  indicated  by 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  the 
meafurement  of  altitudes,  to  which  they  have  been  lately 
appUed  with  lingular  affiduity  and  fuccefs. 

The  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  confidered  as  a  "  wea- 
ther glafs,"  have  been  very  differently  dated  and  explained 
by  various  writers  ;  and  they  are  fo  precarious,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  form  any  fixed  and  general  rules  con- 
cerning them.  Although  we  have  reafon  to  beheve,  that 
the  barometer  never  fails  to  indicate  a  ftorra,  or  any  very 
great  change  of  weather,  for  feme  hours  before  it  occurs  ; 
yet  its  variations  afford  no  indications  or  prognoftics  that 
are  abfolutely  certain,  with  refpecl  to  thofe  lefs  confiderablc 
changes  to  which  the  weather  is  fubjecl  in  our  variable 
climate.  With  certain  reftriAions,  they  afford  fome  ground 
for  probable  coiijefture ;  and  thefe  reftriftions  are  to 
be  determined  merely  by  the  fagacity  cf  long-continued 
obfervation  and  experience.  Striilly  fpeaking,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  hath  no  immediate  and 
neceffary  connexion  either  with  i-ain  or  fair  weather.  That 
its   variable  height   is   the  immediate  confeq^ueuce   of  the 
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variable  prefTure  of  the  atmofphei-e,  is  a  facl  thai  admite  of 
no  doubt  ;  but  the  caofca  of  this  variable  preffure  have  not 
yet  been  fully  and  fatisfaftorily  afcertained  ;  and  how  far 
the  ftate  of  the  weather,  in  all  itJ  minute  and  fiiddcn  changeH, 
depends  upon  it,  is  a  queflioii  that  Hill  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. M.  Pafcal  was  one  of  the  lirfl  perfuns  who  partieu- 
larly  obferved  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  and  referred 
them  to  correfponding  ehanges  in  the  weight  of  the  air  ; 
but  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  very  d'.fficult  to  explain 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  conneftion  that 
fubfifts  between  them.  He  obfervcs,  in  general,  that  the 
mercury  is  commonly  higheft  in  winter  and  loweft  in  fum- 
mer  ;  that  it  is  leaft  variable  at  the  foliliccs,  and  motl  va- 
riable at  the  equinoxes  :  and  he  add?,  in  direft  contradidian 
to  later  experience,  th;\t  the  mercury  ufually  falls  in  fine 
weather,  and  that  it  rifcs  when  the  weather  becomes  cold 
or  the  air  is  loaded  with  vapours.  M.  Pafcal  was  followed 
by  Perrier,  Deal,  Wallis,  Oarcin,  Garden,  Lifter,  Halley, 
Gerften,  De  la  Hire,  Mariotte,  I.e  Cat,  Woodward, 
I-cibnitz,  De  Mairan,  Bernouilli,  Mufchenbroek,  &c.  ;  all 
of  whom  have  given  diflereut  foluiiona  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  barometer. 

The  principal  obfervations,  that  have  been  made  on  the 
variations  of  this  inllrument,  are  fummed  up  by  Mr.  Kirwan 
(Irifh  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  4ft,  5:c.)  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. 

I.  The  more  confiderable  elevations  and  depreffions  of 
the  mercnr)-  in  the  barometer  happen  at  a  very  fliort  inter- 
val of  time  in  places  very  remote  from  each  other.  This 
eonefnondence  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Derham  in  1699  be- 
tween the  heights  of  the  mercury  at  Upminfter  in  EfTex 
and  Townley  in  Lancafliire  ;  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Ma- 
ralJi  between  the  variations  at  Paris  and  Genoa,  at 
the  dillance  of  nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude,  who 
adds,  during  thefe  variations  different  winds  prevailed  at 
thefe  places.  But  Mr.  Kirwan  obferves,that  where  there  is  a 
confiderable  difference  of  longitude,  the  like  agreement  is 
not  fou:id. 

H.  The  deviations  of  the  mercury  from  its  mean  annual 
altitude  arc  far  mare  frequent  and  extenfive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  poles  than  in  that  of  the  equator.  At 
Peterdjurgh,  in  1725,  the  mercury  once  ftood  at  the  ftupen- 
dous  height  of  31,59  inches,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Confett ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  leen  fo  low  as  28, 14  inches.  In  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  France  the  variations  are  greater  than  in  the 
fouthern  :  at  Naples  they  fcarcely  exceed  one  inch.  In  Peru, 
under  the  equator,  and  at  the  level  of  the  fca,  they  amount 
only  to  two  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  but  in  other  parts, 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  line,  on  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  feafon  or  of  hurricanes,  the  barometer  fiRlIs  an  inch  or 
more. 

HI.  The  variations  without  the  tropics  arc  greater  and 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  fummer  months. 

IV.  The  variations  are  confiderably  fmallei'  in  very  ele- 
vated fituations  than  on  the  level  of  the  fea.  Tiius  M.  Bou- 
guer  obferved,  that  on  the  coafts  of  Peru  the  variations  ex- 
tended to  i  ofanhich:  at  Quito,  elevated  93 74  feet  above  the 
fea,  they  comprehendt-d  only  0,083  "^  '"'  inch.  M.  Sauffure 
made  fimilar  obfervations  in  Savoy,  as  did  Mr.  Lambert  in 
SwifTerland. 

V.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  on  the  level  of  the 
fea  in  moll  parts  of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  is  about 
30  inches.  M.  Bouguer,  under  the  line,  obferved  it  at 
29,908  inches;  but  as  his  barometer  was  not  purged  of  air 
by  fire,  it  llood  lower  than  it  fhould  have  done.  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  586.),  on  a  mean  of 
federal  obfervations  on  the  coalls  of  Italy  and  England, 
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found  it  at  30,04,  when  the  temperature  of  the  mcrciiry  WSI  ' 
55'^,  and  that  of  the  air  62°.  The  mean  beight  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  London,  upon  an  average  of  two  obfervations  in 
every  day  of  the  year,  kept  at  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety,  for  many  years  pall,  is  29,88  ;  the  mean  temperature 
or  height  of  the  thermometer,  according  to  the  fame,  being 
58°.  The  greated  height  obferved  by  fir  G.  Shuckburgh, 
Dec.  26,  1778,  in  London,  was  30,948  inches,  the  thermo* 
meter  being  at  47°  ;  and  reduced  to  the  heat  of  50°,  it  vi'as 
30,957:  and  this,  he  fays  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixix.  p.  370.),  is 
the  greated  height,  which,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  coi- 
led, it  has  ever  been  feen  to  (land  at  in  any  country,  where 
obfervations  have  been  made  and  recorded,  fince  the  firll 
invention  of  this  inftrument.  In  the  pi-oximity  of  the  poles, 
fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  the  annual  mean  heights  of  the  barometer 
differ  m.uch  more  from  the  above  llandard  than  in  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  our  hemifphere. 

In  eftimating  the  conuetlion  of  the  variations  of  the 
barometer  with  the  weather,  Dr.  Halley  has  propofed  the 
following  rule;^ : 

I.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the 
mercury  is  commonly  low. 

II.  In  fercne  and  fettled  weather,  and  alfo  in  calm  and 
frofty  weather,  the  mercury  is  generally  high. 

III.  Upon  very  liigh  winds,  though  not  accompanied 
with  rain,  the  mercury  finks  loweft,  regard  being  had  to  the 
point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

IV.  The  greatell  heights  of  the  mercuiy  are  found  upoii 
cafterly  and  north-eallerly  winds,  other  circumllances  being 
alike:  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  under  a  foutherly 
wind  it  is  commonly  low.  The  above  four  obfervations, 
made  by  Dr.  Halley  in  England,  feem  to  be  moll  univerfalj 
as  they  were  found  by  Mr.  Mclander  (Schwed.  Abhand" 
1773,  S.  2t5)  to  apply  to  lat.  39°,  and  by  M.  de  Luc  to 
lat,  46". 

V.  After  very  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury 
has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  fad. 

VI.  The  more  northerly  places  have  greater  alterationj 
of  the  barometer  than  the  more  foutherly. 

VII.  Within  the  tropics,  and  near  them,  there  is  little  of 
no  variation  of  the  mercury  in  all  weatlicrs.  At  St.  Helena 
it  is  little  or  nothing;  at  Jamaica  T^jjths  of  an  inch;  whereas 
in  England  it  amounts  to  Zj  inches,  and  at  Peterfijurgh  to 
3  I  nearly. 

Dr.  Beat,  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  M.  Pafcal,  obferves, 
that,  citleris paribus,  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold  weather  thali 
in  warm  ;  and  ufually  in  the  morning  and  evening  hirrherthan 
at  mid-day :  that,  in  fettled  and  fair  weather,  it  is  hio-her 
than  either  a  little  before  or  after  or  in  the  rain;  and  that 
it  generally  defcends  lower  after  rain  than  it  was  before  it. 
And  he  afcribcs  thefe  effctls  to  the  vnponrs  with  which  the 
air  is  charged  in  the  former  cafe,  and  which  are  difperfed  by 
tlie  falling  rain  in  the  latter.  If  it  chance  to  rife  higher 
after  rain,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  fettled  fertnity. 
He  adds,  that  there  are  frequently  gi-eat  changes  in  the  air, 
without  any  fettled  alteration  in  the  baiomcter. 

An  ingenious  author  obferves,  in  relation  to  -this  ufe  of 
barometers,  that,  by  their  means,  we  may  regain  t!ie  know- 
ledge, which  dill  refides  in  brutes,  and  which  we  have  for- 
feited'by  not  continuing  in  the  open  air  as  they  generally 
do,  and  by  our  intemperance  corrupting  the  crafis  of  our 
organs  of  fenfe. 

Mr.  Patrick's  rules  for  judging  of  the  weather  by  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  mcrc\n-y  in  the  barometer,  have  been  much 
approved,  and  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  tlie  fame  principles 
with  thofe  of  Dr.  Halley.  They  are  as  follow  : — i.  The 
rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages,   in  general,  fair  weather; 
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and  its  falling,  foul  weather ;  as  rain,  fnow,  higli  winds,  and     winds,tI;ough  not  accompanied  with  rain;  though,  however,  it 

^°™^;  .  ,  ,      .„     r   L  •    ,•  f^'lsmorefor  wind  and  rain  together,  than  for°ciiher  of  them 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  Jail  or  the  mercur)' indicates  «  ,^     .,     .. 

thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rifing  prefages  froft ;  and  in  frofty  wea- 
ther, if  the  merc'jn,'  falls  three  or  four  divifions,  there  will 
certainly  follow  a  tliaw  :  but  in  continued  froll,  if  the  mer- 
cury rifes,  it  will  certainly  fnow. 

4.  \\'hen  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling  of 
the  mercury,  exptft  but  little  of  it  :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
cxpeil  but  little  fair  weather  when  it  proves  fair  (lioitly 
after  the  r^ercury  has  riicn. 


alone.  Alfo,  if,  after  rain,  the  wind  change  into  any  part  of 
the  north,  with  a  clear  and  dry  iky,  and  the  mercury  rife,  it 
IS  a  certain  fign  of  fair  weather. 

2.  After  ver\-  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury 
has  been  low,  it  commonly  rifes  again  very  fail.  In  fettled 
fair  and  diy  weather,  except  the  barometer  fink  much,  ex- 
pect but  httle  rain  ;  for  its  fir.ali  finking  then  is  only  for  a 
little  wind,  or  a  few  drops  of  rain  ;  and  the  mercury  foon 
rifcs  again  to  its  former  ilation.      In  a  wet  feafon,  fuppofe  in 


hay-time  and  harveft,  the  fmalleft  finking  of  the  mercury 

5.  In  loul  weather,  when  the   mercun-  nfcs  much  and  mull  be  reg;ided  ;  for  when  the  conllitution  of  the  air  is 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul  much  inchned  to  fiiowcrs,  a  little  finking  in   the  barometer 
weather  is  quite  over,  then  expeft  a  continuance  of  fair  wea-  then  denotesmore  rain, as  it  never  at  this  time  ftandsvery  hi^h 
ther  to  follow.  And  if,  in  fuch  a  feafon,  it  rife  fuddenly.  very  faft,  and  high^ 

6.  In  lair  weath.er,  when  the  mercury-  falls  much  and  low,  expeft  not  fair  weather  more  than  a  day  or  two,  but 
and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  rather  that  the  mercurv  will  fall  again  ver)'  foon,  and  raiii 
tomes ;  then  cxpeft  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  high  immediately  follow.  The  ttow  gradual  rifing,  and  keep- 
W'wds.  ing  on  to  do  fo  for  two  or  three  days,  are  moil  to  be  de- 

7.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury,  denotes  uncer-  pended  upon  for  a  week's  fair  weather;  and  the  unfettled 
tain  and  changeable  weather.  ftatc  of  the  quicklilver  always  denotes  uncertain  and  clisn  ^e- 

8.  You  are  not  fo  ftrnftly  to  obferve  the  words  engraved  able  weather,  efpecially  when  the  mercury  Hands  any  where 
on  the  plates  (though  for  the  moil  part  it  will  agree  with  about  the  word  channealL  on  the  fcale. 

them),  r.s  the  mercury's  rifing  and  falling  ;  for  if  itftands  at  3.  The  greateft  heights  of  the  mercury,  in  this  country, 
much  rain,  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeable,  it  prefages  fair  are  found  upon  eailerly  and  north-eafterly  winds ;  and  it 
weather,  although  not  to  continue  fo  long  as  it  would  have  may  often  rain  or  fnow,  the  wind  being  in  thcfe  points,  and 
done,  if  the  mercuiy  were  higher  :  and  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the  barometer  may  fink  but  little  or  not  at  all,  or  it  may'even 
if  the  mercury  Hood  at  fiir,  and  falls  to  changeable,  it  pre-  be  in  a  rifing  ftate,  the  effed  of  thofe  winds  counteracling. 
fages  foul  v.-eathcr,  though  not  fo  much  of  it,  as  if  it  had  But  the  mercury  finks  for  wind,  as  well  as  for  rain,  in  all 
funk  down  lower.  _  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  ;  but  rifes  as  the  wind  Ihifts 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  fays  Mr.  Rowning  abodt  to  the  north  or  call,  or  between  thofe  points  :  but  if 
(Nat.  Philof.  partii.  difl".  4.),  that  it  is  not  fo  much  the  the  barometer  fiiould  fink  with  the  wind  in  that  quarter,  ex- 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates  the  wea-  pecl  it  foon  to  change  from  thence  ;  or  elfe  if  the  fall  of 
ther,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  :  wherefore,  in  the  mercury  (hould  be  ccnfiderable,  a  heavy  rain  is  likely  to 
order  to  pafs  a  right  judgment  of  what  weather  is  to  be  enfuc,  as  it  fometimes  happen?, 
expefted,   we  ought  to   know  whether  the  mercury  is  ex-  Barometer,    CauJ'c   of  the   Phtmmtna   of  the.       Thofe 


attly  rifing  or  falling,   to  which  end  the  following  rules  are 
ofufe: 

1.  If  the  furfaceofthe  mercury  is  convex,  Handing  higher 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  fides,  it  is  generally  a 
fign  that  the  mercury-  is  then  rifing. 

2.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  concave,  or  hollow  in 
the  middle,  it  is  finking.     And, 

3.  If  it  is  plain  or  level,  or  rather  if  it  is  a  little  convex, 
the  mercurj'  is  (lationary  ;  for  mercury  being  put  into 
a  glafs  tube,  efpecially  a  fmall  one,  will  naturally  have  its 
furface  a  httle  convex  ;  becaufe  the  particles  of  mercury  at- 
traft  each  other  more  forcibly  than  they  are  attracted  by 
glafs.     Farther, 


which  have  been  enumerated,  are  the  chief  pli^enomena  of  the 
barometer  ;  to  account  for  which,  the  hypothefcs  that  have 
been  framed  are  almoil  innumerable.  It  would  far  exceed 
our  limits  to  detail  them  all;  we  mull  content  ourfelves  witt 
briefly  reciting  /ome  of  the  principal,  and  refer  the  reader 
who  is  defirous  of  farther  information  to  De  Luc's  "  Re- 
cherches,"  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Some,  as  Pafcal,  Beal,  V'allis,  and  Garcin,  have  accounted 
for  the  change  in  the  wciglit  of  the  air  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  atmofphere  in  confcquence  of  the  introduction  of  va- 
pours, and  its  diminutioii  by  their  fall ;  others,  as  Perrier, 
Garden,   Le  Cat,  and  De  Mairan,   have  afcribed  it  to  the 

variations  of  heat  ;  and  others,  as  Garden,  to  the  alterations 
4.  If  the  glafs  be  fmall,  fhake  the  tube;  and  if  the  air  be  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  ;  and  Dr.  Halley  refers  it 
growing  heavier,  the  mercrry  will  rile  about  halt  the  tenth  to  the  accunnulation  or  difperfion  of  the  air  by  contrary 
of  an  inch  higher  than  it  ilond  before  ;  if  it  is  growing  winds.  Wallis,  Halley,  and  De  Mairan  have  fuppofed  that 
Eghter,  it  will  link  fo  much.  This  proceeds  from  the  m.er-  there  is  a  difference  in  the  vertical  prefTure  of  the  air,  when 
cury  {licking  to  the  fides  of  the  tube,  which  prevents  the  in  motion  and  at  reft.  Wallis,  and  fome  other  philofophers 
free  motion  of  it,  until  it  is  difengaged  by  the  (hock.  There-  have  conceived  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  depends 
fore,  when  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made  by  fuch  a  tube,  it  upon  the  variations  that  occur  in  the  elafticitv  of  the  air 
ought  always  to  be  (haken  firfl  ;  for  fometimes  the  mercury  and  that  it  is  direftly  proportional  to  thefe  variations.  Some 
will  not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  until  the  weather  it  ought  have  alfo  had  recourfe  to  the  contrattions  and  dilatations  of 
to  have  indicated  be  prefent.  the  mercurv'  itfclf,  as  Wallis  and  Liller  ;  others,  as  Gei  Hen, 
To  the  preceding  rules  we  may  fubjoin  the  following,  fuppofe  vibrations  produced  in  the  particles  of  air  by  the 
deduced  from  later  and  more  accurate  oblervation  ot  the  winds.  De  la  Hire  and  De  Mairan  imagine  that  air  is  re- 
motions  of  the  barometer,  and  the  confequent  changes  in  the  moved  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  and  from  the  north  to 
air  of  this  country  :  the  fouth  :  Mariotte  fuppofes  that  the  inchnation  of  the 
1.  In  winter,  fpring,  and  autumn,  the  fudden  falling  of  winds  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  fometimes  greater  and 
the  mercury,  through  a  large  interval,  denotes  high  winds  fometimes  lefs.  Woodward  and  Hamberger  conceive  that 
and  lloi-ms  ;  but  in  fummer  it  denotes  heavy  Ihowers,  and  there  is  a  Ihock  of  vapours  againll  the  air,  when  they  rife 
often  thunder;  and  it  always  finks  loweft  of  all  for  great  and  that  this  ceafes  when,  they  are  at  reft.     Leibnitz    fup- 
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■p'ofes  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  air  when 

rain  falls  ;  and  De  Mairan  apprehends,  that  an  agitation  of 
the  air  is  occafioned  by  vapours  ;  and  Bcrnouiili  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  an  augmentation  of  th'  almofphere  is  prodnced 
by  a  dilatation  and  difcharge  of  tht  uir  inclofed  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  it  when 
thecontraryhappens.  To  thefc  feveral  caiifes  aftingfeparately 
or  cor.jointly,  and  to  fvjvcral  circumtlanccs  attending  their 
different  operation,  the  variations  of  the  barometer  have 
been  attributed.  But  thefe  caufes  may  ail  be  reduced  to 
three  general  claiTes :  viz.  variations  of  temperature  ;  the 
velocity  and  other  qualities  of  different  winds  ;  and  the 
agency  of  vapour. 

Dr.  Lifter  accounts  for  the  chanpfcs  in  the  barometer  from 
the  alterations  of  heat  and  cold.  This,  he  fays,  he  has  often 
obferved,  th^t  in  llorms,  &c.  when  the  mercurj'  is  at  the 
loweft,  it  breaks,  and  emits  fmall  particles,  which  he  calls  a 
kind  of  fretting  ;  and  argues,  that  in  all  limes  of  its  defcent, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  on  the  fret.  In  this  diforder,  he  thinks, 
its  parts  are  contrafted,  and  bro\ighl  clofer  together;-  and, 
for  that  reafon,  deicend  :  befides,  in  the  fretting  they  let  go 
little  particles  of  air,  before  inclofed  in  them,  and  ihele  riling 
into  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  mercury  muft.  fink,  both  from 
the  column's  being  fiiortened  by  their  efcape,  and  by  their 
lying  upon  it.  Mercury  therefore,  he  adds,  rifes  either  in 
very  hot  or  very  cold  weather,  between  the  tropics,  ice.  as 
being  then  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  and  again,  in  the  iv.tennediate 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  it  falls,  as  being  contracted,  and 
as  it  were  convulfed,  and  drawn  together.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N^  165.  But  his  account,  however  ingenious,  yet  comes 
far  Ihort  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena ;  nay,  in  fome 
refpeels  it  contradifts  them. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  therefore, 
mull  be  laid  down  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  in  the  barometer  ; 
tut  then,  the  caufe  of  that  caufe,  or  whence  thofe  altera- 
tions arife  in  the  atmofphere,  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to 
determine ;  there  being,  perhaps,  no  one  principle  in  nature 
that  will  account  for  fuch  a  variety  of  appearances,  and  thofe; 
too  fo  irregular.  It  is  probable  the  winds,  as  driven  this  or 
that  way,  have  a  great  (hare  in  them ;  fome  (hare  too,  va- 
pours and  exhalations,  rifing  from  the  earth,  may  have  ; 
fome,  the  changes  in  the  air  of  the  neighbouring  regions  ; 
and  fome,  the  flux  and  reflux  occafioned  in  the  air  by  the 
moon  ;  and  alfo  fome  chemical  caufes  operating  between 
the  different  particles  of  matter. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  winds  and  exhalations  fufficient ; 
and,  on  this  ground,  gives  us  a  rationale  of  the  baro- 
meter. The  fubftance  of  what  may  be  faid  on  that  head,  is 
as  follows  : 

I  ft,  then.  The  winds  muft  neceflarily  alter  the  weight  of 
the  air  in  any  particular  country ;  and  that,  either  by 
bringing  together  and  accumulating  a  greater  quantity  of 
air,  and  fo  loading  the  atmofphere  of  any  place  ;  which 
will  be  the  cafe,  as  often  as  two  winds  blow  at  the  fame 
time,  from  oppofite  points  towards  the  fame  point  :  or 
by  fweeping  away  a  part  of  the  air,  and  removing  fome 
of  the  load,  and  thus  giving  room  for  the  atmofphere  to 
expand  itfelf;  which  will  be  the  cafe  when  two  winds 
blow  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  point,  oppofite 
ways :  or  laftly,  by  cutting  off  the  perpendicular  prefTure 
of  the  atmofphere  ;  which  happens  as  often  as  any  fingle 
wind  blows  briflily  any  way  ;  it  being  found,  by  experi- 
ment, that  a  ftrong  blaft  of  wind,  even  made  by  art,  will 
render  the  atmofphere  hghter  ;  and  accordingly,  the  mer- 
cury, in  a  tube  under  which  it  paffes,  as  well  as  in  another 
at  a  diftancc  from  it,  will  fubfide  confideiably.  See  Phil. 
TranL  N^  292. 
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2dly,  The  cold  nitrous  particles,  and  even  air  itfelf  co» 
dcnfed  in   the  northern  parts,   and  driven  elfewhere,   mufl 
load  the  atmofphere,  and  increafe  its  preffure. 

3dly,  Heavy  dry  exhalations  from  the  earth  muft  increafe 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  heighten  its  elaftic  force, 
as  we  find  the  fpecilic  gravity  of  mcnllruums  increafed  by 
diffolved  falts  and  metals. 

4thly,  The  air  being  rendered  heavier  from  thtfe  and  the 
like  caufes,  is  thereby  the  more  able  to  fupport  the  vapours  ; 
which  being  likewife  intimately  mixed  with  it,  and  fvvim- 
rr:ing  every  where  equably  through  it,  make  the  weatlier 
ferene  and  fair  ;  again,  the  air  being  made  lighter,  from  the 
contrary  caufes,  it  becomes  unable  to  fuppoit  the  vapours 
wherewith  it  is  replete  ;  thefe,  therefore,  precipitating,  are 
gathered  into  clouds ;  and  thofe,  in  their  progrefs,  coalefce 
into  drops  of  rain. 

Thefe  things  ohferved,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  the 
fame  caufes  wiiich  increafe  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  make 
it  more  able  to  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  do 
likewife  occafion  a  ferene  Hey,  and  a  dry  feafon  ;  and  the 
fame  caufes  which  i-ender  the  air  lighter,  and  lefs  able  to 
fupport  the  mercurj',  do  likewife  generate  clouds  and  rain. 
Hence,  ift.  When  the  air  is  lighteft,  and  the  merciry  in 
the  barometer  is  loweft,  the  clouds  are  ver)'  low,  and  iviovo 
fu'iftly  ;  and  when,  after  rain,  the  clouds  break,  and  a  calm 
fey  again  fiiines  forth,  being  purged  of  the  vapours,  it  ap- 
pears exceedingly  bright  and  ti'anfpartnt,  and  affords  an  ealy 
profpect  of  remote  objccls. 

2dly,  When  the  air  is  heavier,  and  the  mercury  ftands 
higher  in  tlie  tube,  the  weather  is  calm,  though  fomewhat 
lefs  clear,  becaufe  the  vapours  are  difperfed  every  where 
equally  ;  if  any  clouds  now  appear,  they  are  very  high,  and 
move  flowly  ;  and  when  the  air  is  heavieft  of  all,  the  earth 
is  frequently  found  enveloped  in  pretty  thick  clouds,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  out  of  the  grofler  exhalations,  and 
which  the  air  is  then  able  to  fuftain,  though  a  lighter  atmo- 
fphere could  not. 

3dly,  Hence  it  is,  that  with  us  the  mercury  ftands  higheft: 
in  the  coldeft  feafons,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north  or  north-eaft  corner :  for,  in  that  cafe,  there  are  two 
winds  blowing  towards  us  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  op- 
polite  corners  ;  there  being  a  conftant  weft  wind  found  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  latitude  correfpondiug  to  our's. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  a  north  wind,  the  cold  con- 
denfed  air  of  the  northem  parts  is  brought  hither. 

4thly,  Hence,  in  the  northern  regions,  the  variation  of  the 
mercuiy  is  more  fenfible  than  in  the  fouthern  ones ;  the 
winds  being  found  more  ftrong,  more  frequent,  more 
various,  and  more  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  former,  than 
in  the  latter. 

Laftly,  Hence  it  is,  that  between  the  tropics,  the  variation 
of  the  mercury  is  fcarcely  fenfible  ;  the  winds  there  being 
extremely  gentle,  and  ufually  blowing  the  fame  way. 

But  this  account,  however  well  adapted  to  many  of  the 
particular  cafes  of  the  barometer,  feems  to  come  fhort  of 
lome  of  the  principal  and  moft  obvious  ones  :  and  is,  befides, 
liable  to  feveral  objections. 

For,  I  ft.  If  the  wind  were  the  fole  agent  in  effeiSing  thefc 
alteratiouo,  we  fhould  have  no  alterations  without  a  fenfible 
wind,  nor  any  wind  without  fome  alteration  of  the  mercury  ; 
both  which  are  contrary  to  experience. 

2dly,  If  two  winds  be  fuppofed  blowing  from  the  fame 
place,  viz.  London,  oppofite  v.ays,  viz.  N.E.  and  S.W.  there 
will  be  two  others,  blowing  from  oppofite  points,  viz.  N.W. 
and  S.E.  to  the  fame  place  ;  which  t«o  laft  will  balance 
the  firft,  and  bring  as  much  air  towards  the  point,  as  the 
others  fwept  from  it.     Or  thus,  in  proportion  as  the  air 
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is  carried  off  N.E.  and  S.W.  the  adjacent  air  will  croud  in 
from  the  other  points,  and  form  a  couple  of  new  currents  in 
the  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  re- 
ftorc  the  equilibrium.  This  is  a  neceflary  confequence  from 
the  laws  of  fluids. 

3dly,  If  the  wind  were  the  fole  agent,  the  alterations  in 
the  heiglit  of  the  mercury  would  only  be  relative,  or  to- 
pical ;  there  would  be  ftill  the  fame  quantity  fupported  at 
feveral  places  taken  coUeftively  :  tiius,  what  a  tube  at  Lon- 
don loft,  another  at  Paris,  or  at  Pifa,  or  at  Zurich,  &c. 
would  at  the  fame  time  gain.  But  we  find  -the  very  con- 
trary true  in  facl  ;  for  from  all  the  obfervations  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  in-ftveral  parts  of  the  globe  rife  and 
fall  together  ;  fo  that  it  mud  be  fome  alteration  in  the  ab- 
folute  weight  of  the  atmofphere  that  accounts  for  the  rife 
and  fail  of  the  mercury. 

Laftly,  Setting  afide  allobjefiions,  thef>:  popular  pheno- 
rnena,  the  mercury's  fall  before,  and  rife  after  rain,  feem 
to  be  inexplicable  on  the  ground  of  this  hypothefis  :  for  fuD- 
pofe  two  contrary  winds  fweeping  the  air  from  over  Lon- 
don, we  know  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  winds  reach  above 
a  mile  high  ;  all,  therefore,  they  can  do,  will  be  to  cut  off 
a  certain  psrt  of  the  column  of  air  over  London  :  if  the  con- 
fequence of  this  be  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there  is  no 
apparent  reafon  for  the  rain's  following  it.  The  vapours 
indeed  may  be  let  lower,  but  it  will  only  be  till  they  come 
into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  thcmfelvco  ;  and 
there  they  will  be  fufpended  as  before. 

M.  Leibnitz,  about  the  year  1710,  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  abbe  Bignon,  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  this 
hypothefis  with  a  new  one  of  his  own.  The  new  princi- 
ple, upon  whic'n  Leibnitz's  hypothefis  is  founded,  was  il- 
luftrated  by  IvI.  Fontenelle  in  the  Hillory  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  171 1.  He  affcrts, 
that  a  body  immerfed  in  a  fluid  only  weighs  with  that  fluid 
while  it  is  fuftaincdby  it  ;  fo  that  when  it  ceafes  to  be  fuilain- 
cd,  i.  e.  when  let  fall,  its  weight  ceafes  to  make  a  part  of  that 
of  the  fluid,  which  by  this  means  becomes  lighter.  Thus, 
adds  he,  the  watery  vapours,  while  fuflained  in  the  air,  in- 
creafe  its  weight ;  but  when  let  fall,  they  ceafe  to  weigh 
along  with  it.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  air  is  diminiflied  ; 
and  thus  the  mercury  falls,  and  rain  enfues. 

But  M.  Leibnitz's  principle,  notvvithftanding  the  experi- 
ment he  brings  to  confimi  it,  is  falfe,  as  has  been  evidently 
made  appear  by  a  counter  experiment  of  Dr.  Defaguliers. 
(See his  Courfe  of  Exp.  Philof.  vol.  i.  p.  282,  &c.)  For  a 
body,  whether  fpecifically  equal  or  lighter  or  heavier  than  a 
fluid,  while  it  is  immerged  in  it,  whether  it  be  at  reil,  or  in 
motion,  adds  to  the  fluid  a  weight  equivalent  to  that  df  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  ;  as  follows  from  that  law  in  hydro- 
ftatics,  that  fluids  gravitate  according  to  their  perpendicular 
altitudes.  However,  were  M.  Leibnitz's  principle  true, 
yet  it  is  defeciive  ;  and  that  in  the  fame  refpeft  with  Dr. 
Halley's  ;  nor  would  it  account  for  the  phenomena  more 
than  the  other.  For,  fuppofing  the  vapours  by  being  con- 
denfed,  to  be  put  in  a  motion  downwards,  and  fo  ccafing  to 
gravitate  with  the  atmofphere  ;  tliey  will  therefore  fall,  till 
they  reach  a  part  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  fame  fpecific 
gravity  with  themfelves  ;  and  there  they  will  hang  as  before. 
If  the  mercui-y  fall,  it  will  only  be  during  the  time  of  that 
defcent;  for  thefe  once  fixed,  the  former  gravity  is  retrieved  ; 
or,  were  it  not  retrieved,  yet  no  rain  would  fuccced  the  fall 
of  the  mercury. 

The  hypothefis,  propofed  by  Mr.  Chambers,  is  fome- 
what  fimiliar  to  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  hable  to  the  fame 
objeftion.  It  is  as  follows :  fuppofe  any  number  of 
watery   veucles   floating  in   any   part  of  tJie   atmofphere. 
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over  any  detemiinate  portion  of  the  globe ;  if  the  upper 
veficles  be  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  fuperior  regions, 
their  fpecific  gravity  will  be  increafed,  and  they  will  de- 
fcend  ;  where  meeting  with  other  veficles  not  yet  precipi- 
tated,  they  will  coalcfce,  or  run  into  larger  veficles,  by  the 
known  laws  of  attraction.  Or,  if  we  ratlier  chcofe  to  have 
the  wind  aft,  let  it  drive  either  horizontally  or  obliquely, 
fome  veficles  will  be  driven  againft  others;  by  wliich  means 
likewife  will  the  particles  coalefce,  and  form  new  a-  d  larger 
veficles  as  before;  fo  that  their  number,  v.hich  before  v. as, 
fuppofe  a  million,  will  now  be  reduced,  v.  gr.  to  a  hundred 
thoufand. 

But  by  the  fame  coalition  whereby  their  number  is  dimi. 
niftied,  their  fpecific  gravity,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  in- 
creafed,  i.  e.  they  come  to  have  more  matter  in  the  fame 
fpace,  or  under  an  equal  furface  ;  as  may  be  eafily  proved 
from  principles  of  geometry  :  lor  in  augmentirg  the  mafs 
of  any  homogeneous  body,  the  increafe  of  furface  does  not 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  folidity  ;  but  that  of  the  former 
is  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter,  and  that  of  the  latter  as 
the  cube  of  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  m.atter  is  now  in  a  lefs 
fpace  or  under  lefs  dixenfions,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight 
by  the  refillance  of  the  medium.  This  is  evident ;  for  a 
body  immerfed  in  a  fluid  lofcs  nothing  of  its  weight  but  by 
the  friiElion  of  its  parts  againft  thofe  of  the  fluid ;  but  the 
friftion  is  evidently  as  the  furface  ;  therefore,  when  the  fur- 
face is  lefl"ened,  the  refifl;ance  muft  be  fo  too.  Confequer.tly, 
the  veficles,  whofe  gravity  before  the  coalition  was  equal  to 
the  refinance  of  the  medium,  now  that  refiilance  is  dimi- 
niflied, will  defcend  ;  and  that  with  a  velocity  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increafe  of  the  mafs  to  the  increafe  of  the  furface. 

In  their  defcent,  as  they  arrive  at  denfer  paits  of  tlic  at- 
mofphere, their  mafs  and  furface  again  will  be  increafed  by 
new  coalitions  ;  and  thus,  by  conftant  frefli  acceffiuns,  more 
than  equal  to  the  conftant  reCftances,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  purfue  their  journey  through  all  the  ftages  of  the  air, 
till  they  reach  the  earth  ;  their  maflcs  exceedingly  magnified, 
and  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Now  that  the  vapours  have  got  down,  let  us  confiderhow 
the  barometer  muft  have  been  affeded  during  their  paflage. 

Before  any  of  the  veficles  began  to  fubfide,  either  from 
the  action  of  the  cold,  or  of  the  wind,  they  all  floated  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  all  gravitated  to- 
wards the  centre.  Here  now,  each  refpeclively  refiding  in 
a  part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  it- 
felf,  will  lofe  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  bulk  with  itfclf,  i.  e. 
each  will  lofe  all  its  weight.  But  then,  whatever  weight 
each  lofcs,  it  communicates  to  the  medium,  which  now 
preffes  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  with  its  own  weight  and 
that  of  the  veficles  conjointly.  Suppofe  then  this  united 
prefl\ire  keeps  up  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  thirty 
inches  :  by  the  coalition  of  the  veficles  from  the  caufet 
aforefaid,  their  furfaces,  and  confequently  their  friftion,  are 
Icflened ;  therefore,  they  will  communicate  lefs  of  theif 
weight  to  the  air,  i.  c.  lefs  than  the  whole  ;  and  confequently 
they  will  defcend  with  the  excefs,  i.  e.  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  the  rem.ainder,  as  before  obferved.  Now,  as  the  veficlei 
can  aft  no  otherwife  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  interjacent  air,  in  proportion  as  their  action 
on  the  medium  is  lefs,  their  aftion  on  the  earth  will  be  lefs. 
It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  furface  01  the  earth  muft  be  noi* 
lefi  prelTed  than  befoie ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
veficles  referve  more  of  their  weight  uncommunicated  to 
the  medium,  to  promote  their  own  defcent,  i.  e.  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  velocity  of  the  falling  veficles  ;  which  it 
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again  in  prfiporlion  to  their  bulks.  Thus,  as  the  vcfic'.fi 
defcend,  the  bulks  continually  increafing,  the  fridlion,  and 
therefore  the  prcfTure  on  the  earth,  and  lalUy  the  height 
of  the  mercury,  will  continually  decreafe,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  fall. — Hence  we  fee,  both  why  the  veficles, 
when  once  beginning  to  fall,  perfevere  ;  why  the  mercury 
begins  to  fall  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  why  it  continues  and 
ceafes  to  fall  together  with  them  ;  which  were  the  great  dc- 
fidcrata  in  the  philofophy  of  the  barometer. 

There  is  one  objeftion  that  evidently  lies  againll  this  the- 
ory, viz.  that  the  veficles  being  put  in  motion,  and  llriking 
againft.  the  particles  of  the  medium  and  one  another  with 
fome  moment,  will  meet  with  a  confiderable  refiftance  from 
the  I'/V /Vrt/.c  thereof ;  by  which  means  their  defcent  will 
be  retarded,  and  the  prclTure  of  the  atmofphere  retrieved  ; 
the  impetus  of  the  moving  veficles  being  fuppofed  to  com- 
penfate  for  their  lofs  of  furface.  Thus  a  heavy  body  fuf- 
tained  in  a  fluid  by  a  hair,  and  moved  up  and  down  therein, 
prelTes  more  on  the  bottom  than  when  held  at  reft  ;  which 
additional  prcfTure  will  be  the  greater  as  the  velocity  of  the 
falling  veficles  is  greater ;  a  greater  impulfe  being  required 
to  break  through  the  -vis  hurl'u  of  the  contiguous  particles 
'in  a  lefs  time  than  in  a  larger. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  we  have  both  reafon  and  experi- 
ment again  11  this  objeAion  ;  for  the  velocity  of  the  veficles, 
in  thefe  circumftances,  muft  necefiarily  be  very  fmall,  and 
their  impulfe  inconfiderable  ;  befides,  the  -vis  inertia  of  the 
air  muft  be  exceedingly  weak,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  fub- 
tility  ;  and  it  muft  be  a  very  improper  vehicle  to  convey  an 
impulfe  to  a  diftance  by  reafon  of  its  elafticity  ;  we  alio 
find  that  a  piece  of  lead,  v/hich  is  a  ponderous  body,  falling 
with  great  moment,,  gravitates  coufiderably  lefs,  in  its  de- 
fcent through  watsr,  which  is  a  grofs  unelaftic  medium, 
than  when  fiftained  at  reft  therein  ;  i(i  which  the  feveral  ex- 
periments of  Reaumur,  Ramazzini,  andDefaguliers,  all  agree. 
M.  dc  Luc  (Recberches,  6cc.  vol.  i.  p.  138.)  fuppofes  that 
the  changes  obferved  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  are 
principally  produced  by  the  prtfence  or  abfence  of  vapours, 
floating  in  it.  Others  have  attributed  the  effect  to  vapours, 
but  have  given  a  different  explication  of  it.  It  is  his  opinion, 
that  vapours  diminiih  the  fpeciiic  gravity,  and  confcquently 
the  abfolute  weight  of  thofe  columns  of  the  atmofphere  into 
which  they  are  received,  which,  notwithftanding  this  ad- 
mixture,  remain  of  an  equal  height  with  the  adjoining  co- 
lumns that  confift  of  pure  or  dry  air.  He  afterwards  more 
largely  explains  and  vindicates  this  theory,  and  applies  it  to 
the  folntiun  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  barometer, 
connefted  with  or  produced  by  the  varying  denfity  and. 
weight  of  the  atmofphere. 

Dr.  Jaiaes  Hutton,  in  his  "Theory  of  Rain"  (fee  Rain), 
printed  io  the  Edinburgh  Tranfaftions,  vol.  i.  p.  41,  Sec. 
fuggefts  feveral  plaufible  reafons  in  favour  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  by  the. 
fall  of  rain  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  fall  of  the  barometer  ; 
but  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  is  to  be  fought 
for  ia  the  commotions  of  the  atmofphere  that  are  chieily 
produced  by  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  air, 
«  The  barometer,"  he  fays  (p.  78.),  is  an  iuftruraent  ne- 
*efiarily  connefted  with  motions  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it 
is  not  equally  affefted  with  every  motion  in  th.at  fluid  body. 
The  barometer  is  chiefly  affeaed  by  thofe  motions  by  which 
there  are  produced  accumulations  and  abftraftions'of  this 
fluid,  in  places  or  regions  of  fufficient  extent  to  afl^eft  the 
preffure  of  the  atmoiphere  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
But  as  every  commotion  in  the  atmofphere  may,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  a  caufe  for  rain,  and  as  the  want  of 
cemmotien  in  tlie  atmofphere  is  naturally  a  caufe  of  fair 
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weather,  this  inftrument  may  be  made  of  great  importance 
for  the  purpofc  of  meteorological  obfervations,  although 
not  in  the  certain  and  more  fimple  manner  in  which  it  hae 
been,  with  the  increafc  of  fcieuce,  fo  fucccfsfuUy  apphed 
to  the  meafuringof  heights." 

In  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  art.  Barometer, 
we  have  another' theory  of  changes  in  tlie  barometer,  as  de- 
pending on  the  heat  in  the  atmofphere,  not  as  producing 
commotions  in  it,  but  as  altering  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
air  by  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  prthminaries  to 
this  hypothefis  are  :  ift.  That  vapour  is  formed  by  an  in- 
timate union  between  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  in  con. 
fequence  of  which  the  fire  or  heat  is  fo  totally  enveloped, 
and  its  aftion  fo  entirely  fufpended  by  the  watery  particles, 
that  it  not  only  lofes  its  properties  of  burning  and  of  giving 
light,  but  becomes  incapable  of  aff"eaing  the  moft  fenliblc 
barometer,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  faid  by  Dr.  Black,  the  au- 
thor of  this  theory,  to  be  in  a  latent  ftate.  2dly.  If  the 
atmofphere  be  aft'efted  by  any  unufual  degree  ot  heat,  it 
thence  becomes  incapable  of  fupporting  fo  long  a  column  of 
mercuiy  as  before,  for  which  reafon  the  barometer  (inks. 

From  thefe  primary  principles  or  axioms  it  is  inferred, 
that  as  vapour  is  formed  by  an  union  of  fire  with  water, 
whether  by  an  eleftive  attraiStion  or  a  folution  of  the  water 
in  the  fire,  the  vapour  cannot  be  condenfed  till  this  union, 
attradlion,  or  folution  be  at  an  end.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  commencement  of  the  condenfatiou  of  the  vapour,  or 
the  firft  figns  of  approaching  rain,  muft  be  the  feparation  cf 
the  fire  which  is  latent  in  the  vapour.  This  may  at  firft  be 
flow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fudden  and  violent ;  in  the  firit 
cafe  the  rain  will  come  on  flowly,  and  after  a  confiderable  in- 
terval ;  in  the  other  it  will  come  on  very  quickly  and  in  a  great 
quantity.  But  Dr.  Black  has  proved,  that  when  fire  quits 
its  latent  ftate,  hov/ever  long  it  may  have  lain  dormant  and 
infenfible,  it  always  re-affumes  its  proper  qualities,  and  af- 
fe£ls  the  thermomete:-  as  if  it  had  never  been  abforbed.  The 
confequence  of  this  muft  be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  la- 
tent heat  is  difcharged  from  the  vapour,  thofe  parts  of  the 
atmofphere  into  which  it  is  difcharged,  will  be  fenfibly  af- 
fefted  by  it ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  heat  communicated 
to  thofe  parts,  they  will  become  fpecifically  lighter,  and  o£ 
courfe  the  mercuiy  will  fink.  When  the  feparation  between 
the  fire  and  water  is  gradual  and  flow,  the  barometer  may 
indicate  rain  for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  happens  ;  or 
if  the  fenfible  heat  fhould  be  abforbed  by  the  colder  parts 
of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  means  be  prevented  from  af- 
fetting  tlie  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air,  the  barometer  will 
not  be  aftedted  J  and'yettlie  water,  deprived  of  the  heat 
that  is  neceflaiy  for  fuftaining  it,  muft  defcend  in  rain  ;  and 
hence  it  happens,  that  the  indications  of  the  barometer  are 
not  always  juft.  Hence  it  alfo  appears,  that  though  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  is  diminillied,  unlefs  this  diminu- 
tion proceeds  from  a  difcharge  of  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  vapours,  no  rain  will  follow  ;.  and.  thus  the  finking 
of  the  barometer  may  prognofticate  wind  as  well  as  rain,  or 
fometimes  no  change  at  all.  The  great  defcent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  between  the  tropics  in  the  time 
of  hurricanes,  noticed  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  afcribed,  as  to  its 
probable  caufe,  to  a  great  commotion  in  the  eleftric  fluid, 
by  which  the  air  is  inteinaily  agitated,  and  its  gravitation  iu 
part  fufpended. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Manchefter,"  we  have  a  curious  paper  on  this 
fubjeft,  viz.  "  Meteorological  Obfervations  made  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Weftern  Coaft  of  Great  Britain  ;"  ar- 
ranged by  T.  Garnett,  M.  D.  The  materials  of.  this  pa. 
per  were  furiuihcd  b;^  feveral  obfervers ;  but  thofe  of  M-. 
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Copland,  fiirgeon  at  Du'mfiies,  arc  of  peculiar  importance. 
This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  changes  of  the  baro- 
meter ird;cate  approaching  cold  and  hot  weather,  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  dry  and  wet.  "  Ever)'  re- 
markable elevation  of  the  barometer,  he  fays,  when  it  is  of 
«nr  duration,  is  followed  by  very  warm  or  dry  weather,  and 
moderate  as  to  wind,  or  by  all  of  them  ;  but  heat  feems  to 
have  moft  influence  and  connexion  ;  and  when  it  is  deficient, 
the  continuance  of  the  other  two  will  be  longer  and  more 
remarkable ;  therefore  the  calculntion  mud  be  in  a  com- 
pound ratio  of  the  excefs  and  deficiency  of  the  heat,  and  of 
the  drynefs  of  the  weather  in  comparifon  of  the  medium  of 
the  ftafon  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  want  of  ilrong  v/ind,  it 
appears  to  be  intimately  connefted  with  the  \ai\,  as  they 
fhew  that  no  precipitation  is  going  -on  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring regions." 

In  his  14th  and  15th  remarks,  he  had  faid, 

•  14th,  That  the  barometer  being  lower,  and  continuing 
(o  longer  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  immediate 
faKs,  or  ftormy  weather,  indicates  the  approach  of  very  cold 
weather  for  the  feafon  ;  and  alfo,  coM  weather,  though  dry, 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  low  barometer,  till  near  its  ter- 
mination.' 

'  15th,  That  warm  weather  is  always  preceded  and 
luoftly  accompanied  by  a  high  barometer ;  and  the  rifing  of 
the  barometer  in  the  time  of  broken  or  cold  weather,  is  a  fign 
of  the  approach  of  warmer  weather :  and  alfo  if  the  wind  is 
in  any  of  the  cold  points,  a  fudden  rife  of  the  barometer  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  a  foutherly  wind,  which  in  winter 
generally  brings  rain  with  it.' 

In  the  two  following  remarks,  Mr.  Copland  had  explained 
certain  phenomena  from  a  principle  fimilar  to  that  oa  which 
Dr.  Darwin  has  fo  much  infilled.  (Botanic  Garden,  I.  notes 
p.  79,  &c.)  / 

•  That  the  falling  of  the  barometer  may  proceed  from  a 
decompofition  of  the  atmofphere  occuning  around  or  near 
that  part  of  the  globe  where  we  are  placed,  which  will  occa- 
fion  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  repelled  upwards 
in  fine  lambent  portions ;  or  driven  downwards  or  upwards 
in  more  compared  balls  of  fire  ;  or  laftly,  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  rain,  S:c.  in  an  imperceptible  manner  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  the  precipitation  of  the  water)'  parts  generally 
very  foon  takes  place,  which  diminifhes  the  real  gravity  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  alfo  by  the  decompofition  of  fome  of 
the  more  aftive  parts,  the  air  lofes  part  of  that  elaftic 
and  repulfive  power  which  it  fo  eminently  poflcfred,  and  will 
therefore  prefs  with  lefs  force  on  the  mercury  of  the  baro- 
meter than  before,  by  which  means  a  fall  enfues. 

•  That  the  caufe  of  the  currents  of  air  or  winds,  may  alfo 
be  this  way  accounted  for :  and  in  very  fcvere  ftorms,  where 
great  decompofitions  of  the  atmofphere  take  place,  this  is 
particularly  evident,  fuch  as  generally  occur  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands  at  one  time,  a  great  lofs  of  real 
gravity,  together  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the 
fpring  of  the  air  immediately  enfues  ;  hence  a  current  com- 
mences, firft  in  that  direction  whence  the  air  has  moft 
gravity,  or  is  moft  difpofed  to  undergo  fuch  a  change ;  but 
it  being  foon  relieved  of  its  fuperior  weight  or  fpring  on  that 
fide,  by  the  decompofition  going  on  as  faft  as  the  wind 
arrives  in  the  ifland,  it  immediately  veers  to  another  point, 
which  then  rufhes  in  moftly  with  an  increafe  of  force  ;  thus 
it  goes  on  till  it  has  blovs-n  more  than  half  way  round  the 
points  of  the  compafs  during  the  continuation  of  the  hurri- 
cane. For  in  this  manner  the  Weft  India  phenomena, 
as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the  wind  during  heavy  rains  in 
this  country,  can  only  be  properly  accounted  for.'  S«e  re- 
mark No.  4. 


Mr.  C's  4th  aphorifm  is,  '  That  the  heavieft  rains,  nhen 
of  long  continuance,  generalFy  begin  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing eafterly,  when  it  gradually  veers  round  to  the  fouth  ;  and 
that  the  rain  does  not  then  begin  to  ceafc  till  the  wind 
has  got  to  the  weft,  or  rather  a  little  to  the  noithward  of 
it,  wiien,  it  may  be  added,  it  commonly  blows  with  fomc 
violence.' 

Mr.  Kirwan,  in  ?.n  elaborate  paper  on  this  fubjeft  (fee 
Irifli  Tranfiiftions,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.)  examines  the  difil^erent 
caufes  to  which  the  phenomena  of  the  bnroi"ttcr  ha\e  been 
af?ribed.  He  begins  with  the  influence  of  diflFerent  tempe- 
ratures. It  apptars,  he  fays,  by  obferiation,  that  a  vari- 
ation of  the  miifi  of  the  atmofphere  is  not  a  necefiary  con- 
fcquence  of  an  alteration  of  the  temperature  ;  for  the  mer- 
cury is  often  at  the  fame  height  at  different  feafons,  and  at 
different  places  in  the  fame  feafon  ;  and  even  when  the 
height  of  the  mercui-y  changes  fimultaneoufly  with  the  tem- 
perature, the  change  is  often  direftly  contraiy  to  that 
which  the  change  of  temperature  would  lead  one  to  expeft. 
Befides,  great  changes  of  temperature  take  place  only  ia 
the  lower  atmofphere  ;  but  in  the  higher  regions  they  are 
inconfiderable.  Any  increment  or  decrement  of  the  mafi 
of  the  lower  atmofphere  that  can  be  afcribed  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  is  too  ftnall  to  produce  any  confiderable  altera- 
tion in  the  height  of  the  barometer  ;  for  in  winter  the  height 
to  -.vhich  any  confiderable  variation  of  temperature  may  be 
fuppofed  to  extend,  fcarcely  exceeds  5000  feet,  as  we  learn 
from  the  teftimony  of  aeronauts  and  the  height  of  the 
clouds ;  and  indeed  the  vrinds  that  prevail  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  v\  hich  are  the  primary  agents  in  producing 
a  change  of  temperature,  feldom  reach  higher,  and  in  the 
more  northern  regions  not  fo  high.  This  caufe,  the  effedt 
of  which  is  eftimated  by  calculation,  and  compared  with  the 
aftual  variation,  though  not  abfolutely  inefficient,  on  the 
fuppoGtion  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  fuperincumbent  co- 
lumn is  increafed  by  the  acccflion  of  new  air  in  proportion 
to  the  condenfation,  is  neverthelefs  inadequate  to  the  effe£t 
produced. 

Mr.  Kirwan  next  examines  the  efficacy  of  winds  in  pro- 
ducing the  variations  of  the  barometer ;  and  thefe  are  fuch. 
as  reign  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  If,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Halley's  theory,  the  rife  of  the  barometer 
above  its  mean  altitude  were  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  air 
o'.er  the  place  of  obfervation,  occafioned  by  two  contrary 
winds  blowing  towards  that  place,  we  (hould  always  have  a 
cahn  when  the  mercury  ftands  higheft  ;  but  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  greateft  mercurial  heights  are  accompanied  by  an 
eafterly  or  northerly  n-ind,  as  Halley  himfelf  has  obferved. 
Nor  can  that  equality  of  barometrical  heights,  which  take* 
place  in  very  diftant  countries,  where  very  different  winds  pre- 
vail, be  explained  by  this  hypotheCs.  This  bypothefis  af- 
cribes  the  defcent  of  the  mercury  below  its  mean  altitude  to 
the  rarefatlion  of  the  atmofphere  over  the  place  of  obferv*. 
tion,  which  rarefaftion  is  owing  to  its  exhauftion  by  two 
contrar)-  currents  ;  for  inftance,  over  England,  if  it  fhould 
blow  a  wcfterly  wind  on  the  German,  and  an  eafterly  wind 
on  the  Irifh  fea.  But  Mr.  Kirwan  thinks,  that  a  rarefackioa 
in  fuch  circumftances  from  fuch  a  caufe  is  impoffible  ;  for 
if  fuch  currents  took  place,  the  northern  or  fouthem  air 
would  flow  in  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion ;  or  if  this  did  not  happen,  and  that  four  contrary 
currents  took  place,  the  higher  air  flionld  defcend,  and 
caufe  a  fenfible  cold,  which  yet  is  feldom  obfer\cd  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  mercur)'  is  low  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  wana 
fouth  wind  commonly  prevaib,  to  whofe  teniperature  never- 
thelefs the  rarefaftion  cannot  be  afcribed.  Dr.  Halley's 
•xplicatioB  of  tie  Ucfce«t  of  the  mercwiy  oa  bigU  winds  in 
4  &  a  &aiTa» 
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ftorms  appears  to  Mr.  Kirwnn  to  be  unfatisfaflory.  "  The 
region  of  the  carlli,"  lays  Halley,  "  wherein  thofe  winds 
rage,  not  extending  round  the  globe,  the  llagnant  air  left 
behind  and  that  on  the  fides  cannot  ruth  in  fa'.l  enough  to 
reftore  the  evacuation  made  by  fo  fwift  a  current,  fo  that 
the  air  muft  be  attenuated  where  the  faid  winds  continue  to 
blow." — "  Add  that  the  horizontal  motion  being  fo  quick 
may  take  off  fome  part  of  the  perpendicular  prelTure." 
This  lall  reafon  f^emed  to  acquire  fotr.e  confirmation  from  an 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Hawkfhce  ;  for  having  paiTed  a 
ftream  of  air  through  a  box  in  which  the  lower  (hank  of  a 
barometer  was  inferted,  he  obferved  the  mercury  to  fall 
while  the  cuiTent  pafTed  through  the  i>ox  ;  as  alfo  in  ano- 
ther barometer  which  communicated  with  the  bos,  over 
vhich  the  current  of  air  did  not  flow.  Allowing  this,  the 
phenomenon  is  not  fufficiently  explained  ;  for  Mr.  Kirwan 
obferves,  that  not  only  during  the  ftorm,  but  feveral  hours, 
if  not  days,  before  it,  tlie  mercuiy  defcends  confiderably,  as 
Halley  himfclf,  and  all  who  recommend  the  marine  baro- 
meter, attell ;  otherwifc  this  inftrument  would  be  ufelefs. 
Mr.  Cafwcll  obferves  (Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  458.), 
that  two  days  before  the  great  ftorm  of  Januaiy  i734-5> 
the  mercury  fell  -^  of  an  inch  below  28  inches.  But  if 
the  fall  were  concomitant  with  the  ftorm.  Dr.  Hailey's  rea- 
fons  would  not  prove  their  connexion.  In  order  to  a  bo- 
dy's moving  through  air  with  fuch  a  velocity  as  to  leave  a 
vacuum  behind  it,  there  is  a  neceffity  that  it  ftiould  move 
at  the  rate  of  1 1  or  1200  feet  per  fecond,  as  appears  by 
the  obfen'ations  of  Mr.  Brice  and  many  others.  (See  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1 766,  p.  266.)  The  infufficiency  of  the  fecond 
reafon  alleged  by  Dr.  Halley  has  been  clearly  ftiewn  by  M. 
de  Luc  ;  nor  is  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Hawkfljee  conclu- 
five,  as  it  appears  that  part  of  the  air  already  confined  in 
the  boxes  was  forced  out  by  the  blaft  of  air  ;  and  befides, 
Mr.Derhara  obferved  that  during  the  greateft  vehemence  of 
ftorm,  the  mercury  rifes  inftead  of  falling  lower.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  iv.  pt.  2.  p.  77-)  Mr.  Kirwan  made  the 
fame  obfervation  on  the  2yth  of  February  1785,  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  third  hypothefis  is  that  of  thofe  who  afcribe  the  va- 
riations of  the  barometer  to  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  va- 
pours in  the  atmofphere ;  but  Mr.  Kirwan  infers,  from  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  vapours,  and  the  change  they  pro- 
duce in  the  weight  and  elafticity  of  the  atmofphere,  that 
this  theory  does  not  fully  account  for  the  phenomena. 
If  we  fuppofe,  fays  he,  the  atmofphere  perfeftly  dry,  the 
barometer  at  30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  65,  and 
then  a  column  of  it  to  be  faturated  v.'ith  moiilure,  its  elaf- 
ticity being  increafed  —j-,  which,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, would  be  the  cale,  it  will  contain  -;!j-  of  its  volume 
lefs  air  than  before  faturation,  fmce  the  increafe  of  its  elaf- 
ticity arifes  from  the  introduftion  of  a  new  elaftic  fluid 
amounting  to  -Jj-  of  its  bulk  :  and  lince  the  weight  of  tiie 
whole  volume  was  at  firft  equal  to  that  of  30  inches  of 
mercur}',  its  weight  will  now  be  lefTened  by  -Jj.  of  30  inches, 
that  is  nearly  0.59  of  an  inch.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gained  3V  °f  ''^  volume  of  vapour,  and  therefore  its  real 
lofs  of  weight  will  be  the  diiference  of  the  weight  of  -f^  of 
air,  and  -^  of  vapour  ;  but  the  weight  of  air  is  to  that  of 
vapour  as  12  to  10,  therefore  the  gain  here  is  0.49  of  an 
inch,  which  dedufted  from  0.59  the  lofs,  leaves  the  lofs 
^5  of  an  inch.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  variation  which 
the  baromder  fliould  undergo  by  the  paflage  of  a  column 
of  air  from  abfolute  di-yuefs  to  complete  fitaration  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  never  takes  place,  as  the  atmofphere  is 
never  abfolutely  dry  ;  and  yet  previoufiy  to  heavy  rains,  we 
often  obfervc  the  barometer  to  fall  3,  4,  or  j  tenths  of  au 
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inch  ;  a  fall  which,  from  the  above  calculation,  cannot  on« 
ginate  from  the  faturation  of  the  atmofphere  with  vapour. 
Nor  is  there  any  proportion  between  the  alcent  of  mercury 
after  heavy  rains,  and  the  weight  of  vapour  condenfed  ;  for 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  mercury  frequently  nfes  3  or  4  tenths  of 
an  inch ;  and  yet  the  heavlell  rain  feldom  produces  one 
cubic  inch  of  water,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  is  not  equal  to  that  of  even  one  tenth  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  mercury. 

Mr.  Kirwan,  having  examined  the  caufes  to  which  the 
variable  weight  of  the  atmofphere  and  height  of  the  baro- 
meter have  been  ufually  referred,  and  controverted  their 
fufficiency,  proceeds  to  explain  that  which  alone  feems  to 
him  adequate  to  the  eftedls  produced.  This,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  accumulation  of  air  over  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  it» 
which  the  mercury  exceeds  its  mean  height ;  that  is,  the 
height  fuited  to  its  fituation  ;  and  the  diminution  or  fub- 
traclion  of  the  natural  quantity  of  air  over  thofe  regions  in 
\vhich  the  mercuiy  falls  beneath  its  mean  height.  In  order 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  accumulation  and  diminution,  this 
ingenious  author  confiders  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  how  that  ftate  may  be  difturbed. 
The  natural  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  is  that  in  which  the  ba- 
rometer on  the  level  of  the  lea  would  ftand  at  30  inches  in 
fcrene  weather,  conformably  to  the  fifth  obfervation  above 
mentioned.  For  producing  this  ftate,  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  muft  be  every  where  equal  at  the  furface  of  the 
fea  ;  and  as  its  weight  proceeds  from  its  denfity  and  height, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  equality  of  weight,  it  fhould  be 
loweft  where  its  denfity  is  greateft,  and  higheft  where  its 
denfity  is  leaft  ;  and  thcfc  extremes  of  denfity  take  place  in 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
the  height  of  the  mercury  be  30  inches  under  the  equator 
and  under  the  poles,  the  atmofphere  muft  be  higheft  under 
the  equator  and  loweft  under  the  pole?,  with  feveral  interme- 
diate gradations.  (See  Figure  of  t/ie  Aryiosf  HERE.)  But 
though  the  equatorial  air  be  lefs  denle  to  a  certain  height 
than  the  polar,  yet  at  certain  greater  heights  it  muft  be 
more  denfe  ;  for  the  mercurial  heights  at  the  level  of  the 
fea  being  equal,  the  m.alfes  of  the  correfponding  atm.ofpheric 
columns  muft  be  equal.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to 
the  extratropical  columns  with  reipeft  to  each  other,  where 
great  differences  of  heat  prevail.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofpliere,  the  denfer  equatorial 
air,  not  being  fupported  by  the  collateral  extratropical  co- 
lumns, gradually  flows  to  the  north  and  fouth.  If  the  af- 
fluence of  the. northern  and  louthern  air  to  the  equator  by 
the  trade  winds  kept  pace  witli  the  effluence  of  the  fupe- 
rior  air,  fome  degi  ee  of  equilibrium  might  ftill  be  maintained. 
But  the  trade  winds  move  only  at  the  rate  of  about  8  miles 
an  hour ;  whereas  without  the  tropics,  or  at  leaft  beyond 
latitude  30°,  the  currents  of  the  upper  atmofphere  are  in- 
comparably more  rapid.  The  mean  heat  of  thewhole  fpace 
between  latitude  o"  and  latitude  30^  being  only  feven  de- 
grees lefs  than  the  mean  heat  under  the  equator,  the  dif- 
ference of  denfity  is  not  fo  great  as  to  caufe  any  rapid  col- 
lapfion  of  the  fuperior  columns  within  that  fpace ;  but  from 
latitude  30°  to  latitude  60'^,  a  much  fmailcr  fpace,  the  mean 
annual  heat  over  the  ocean  differs  from  that  of  latitude  30° 
by  neariy  fourteen  degrees;  and,therefore,the  rapidity  of  the 
uppsrr  current  towards  the  polar  regions  is  nu  ;h  greater,and 
will  occafion  frequent  interruptions,  during  which  the  weight 
of  the  air  will  be  diminifhed.  Hence,  notwithftanding  the 
high  winds  that  frequently  prevail  between  the  tropics, 
the  barometer  inconfiderably  and  but  feldom  varies;  whereas, 
without  them,  the  variations  are  frequent  and  confiderable, 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from  the  equator :  and 

thus 
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thus  the  fecond  ohfervation  is  fiifncieritly  explained.     Dur- 
ing the  fummer  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  when  it  is  win- 
ter in  the  fouthcrn,  the  dcnfity  of  the  equatorial  air  becomes 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  fouthern  air  at  a  much  lower  height 
than  that  at   which   it  becomes  fuperior  to  the  northern, 
whxh  is  expanded  by  the  prefence  of  the  fun  in  the  northern 
tropic;  the  exuberance  will  therefore  be  poured  on  the  fouth- 
ern regions,  and  a  fraaller  quantity  will  flow  over  the  north- 
ern ;     confequently    the    variations  of    the   barometer  are 
fmaller  with  us  in  the  fummer  feafon.     In  winter,  on  the 
contrary',   the  fuperior   current    is  chiefly  directed   to  the 
northern  hemif  here,  and  hence  the  grcateil  mercurial  heights 
are  found  in  this  feafon  :  and  thus  the  third  obfervation  is 
illullrated  and  confirmed.     This  accumulation  takes  place 
where  the  columns  of  the  inferior  air  are  coldeft  and  fliorteft, 
as  over  that  part  of  Afui  beyond  latitude  35°,  and  eaft  of  the 
Cafpian  fca  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  over  the  continent  of 
North  America  ;  and  hence  the  barometer  ufually  (lands 
higher  in  North  America,  and  varies  lefs  than  with  us  even 
in    Hudfon's  bay,  latitude   59°.      Accumulations  are  alfo 
found  in    the  fouthern  parts  of   the  old  continent  ;     and 
wh'en  the  rarefaction  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  is  fre- 
quent and   confiderable,  the  fouthern  air  flows  from   thefe 
trafts  to  reftore  the  equilibrium.,  and  while  this  current  lafts, 
the  barometer  niuft  fall  in  the  intermediate  regions ;   fo  that 
the  defcent  of  the  mercui"y  is  never  the  effect  of  a  foutherly 
wind,  but  both  it  and  this  wind  are  the  concomitant  effefts 
of  a  rarefaftion  in  the  northern  parts.      On  the  other  hand, 
the  mercury  generally  lifes  under  a  northerly  or  eailerlywind, 
becaufe  the  fuperior  atmofphere   is  accumulated  chiefly  in 
thofe  parts  of  our  hemifphere  from  whence  thefe  winds  iflue, 
and  this  accumulated  air  pafles  with  them  to  the  fouthern 
regions.     In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  mercurj-  falls  before 
a  llorm,  both  the  ftorm  and  this  fall  proceed  from,  a  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  quarter  towards  which  the  ftorm 
blows,  and  this  rarefaftion  is  occafioned  by  the  diminution 
or  deftruftion  of  the  fuperior  atmofphere.     As  the  fuperior 
accumulation  is  derived  to  us  chiefly  from  North  America, 
hence  it  is  that  the  variations  of  the  barometer  generally 
begin  to  the  weftward  w-ith  us  in  Europe,  and  are  thence 
gradually  propagated  eallwards.     In  fpring  the  current  of 
fuperior  air  begins  to  flow  to  the  fouth,  and  in  autumn  to 
return  from  it ;  hence  the  equinoftial  florms  and  frequent 
variations  of  the  barometer  in  thofe  feafons.     The  quantity 
of  equatorial  air  devolved  on  our  hemifphere  in  different 
years  is  variable,  and  fo  is  the   quantity  confuraed  in   the 
northern  regions ;  and  hence  the  mean  barometrical  height 
is  different  in  different  years.      In  feme   years,  the  accumu- 
lation  rellinj  on  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  fouth  of 
Alia  and  Europe,  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  is  greater 
than  in  other  years  ;  owing  perhaps  to  a  greater  or  earlier 
fall  of  fnow  :    when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  northern  air  is 
lighter,  and  the  fouthern  colder,  than  ufual,  and  fouth  winds 
principally  prevail,  which  in  the  northern  parts  mud  feem  to 
be  comparatively  v>'arm  ;  and  hence,  when  the  winter  is  re- 
markably fevere  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  Afia,  it  is  often 
as  remarkably  mild  in  the  northern  parts,  and  the  barometer 
low.     Although  clouds  and  a  difpofition  to  rain  frequently 
follow  the  defcent  of  the  mercury,   this  defcent  is  not  the 
immediate   confequence   of   either  clouas  or  rain       on  the 
contrary,  the  mercury  frequently  rifes  during  rain.     But  the 
rarefaftion  of  the  atmofphere,  which  produces  the  defcent 
of  the  mercury,  and  which  arifes  from  the  removal  of  the 
fuperior  accumulation,   is  favourable  to  the  produftion   of 
clouds  ;   as  a  heavy  atmofphere,  though  it  fuppoits  vapours 
once   formed,    obflrufts  evaporation  :     who  -    therefore   its 
weight  is  diminifhed,  and  evaporation  increaied,  it  foon  be- 
comes faturatsd  in  the  higher  regions,  and  clouds  are  formed. 
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But  rain  feems  to  arife  from  a  fubtraftion  of  the  eleftrical 
fluid,  which,  when  the  air  abounds  with  ^-apours,  is  eafily 
condufted  to  the  earth.  In  ferene  and  fettled  weather  the 
mercury  is  generally  high,  becaufe  the  greateft  difturbances 
of  the  atmofphere  are  connefted  with  its  rarefied  flate,  which 
is  commonly  pretty  diilant  when  the  fuperior  accumulation 
is  CDnfiderable. 

Th?t  the  variations  of  the  mercurial  heights  (hould  be 
greater  at  the  level  of  the  feathan  at  great  elevations  above 
that  level,  is  very  natural.  For  fuppofing  the  mercury  at 
the  level  of  the  fea  to  Hard  at  30  inches,  and  at  a  certain 
elevation  above  that  level  at  25  inches,  then  if  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere  be  diminifned  one  hundredth  part,  the  mer- 
cury at  the  level  of  the  fea  ihould  fall  one  h.undredth  part  of 
30  inches  =  0.3  of  an  inch,  but  that  on  the  elevation  ftiould 
fall  one  hundredth  of  25  inches,  =  0.25  of  an  inch.  But 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  variation  on  high  mountains 
is  beyond  all  proportion  fm.aiier  than  on  the  level  of  the  fea  j 
and  this  proceeds  from  a  property  which  they  feem  to  pof- 
fefs  of  condenfing  and  accumulating  the  a:r  incumbent  upon 
them  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  air  incumbent  over  plains  is 
condenfed  at  equal  heights  ;  and  hence,  when  the  barometer 
on  the  plains  falls,  and  that  on  the  mountain  alfo,  it  will  be 
found,  after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  temperature,  that 
the  fall  is  proportionably  greater  in  the  inferior  than  in  the 
fuperior  barometer;  and,  on  the  contrar)-,  if  the  mercury 
afcends  in  both  barometers,  the  afcent  will  be  proportionably 
greater  in  the  fuperior  than  in  the  inferior.  To  this  purpofe 
General  Roy  found,  on  the  ythof  Auguft  1775,  ^^  9  o'clock, 
the  correft  height  of  a  barometer  on  Caernarvon  quay 
30.075,  and  on  the  peak  of  Snowdon  26.41 8  inches  ;  at  12 
o'clock,  that  on  the  quay  fell  to  30.043,  and  that  on  the 
peak  to  26.405  ;  the  fall  of  the  mercury  on  the  plain  was 
therefore  xoVr  °f  ^^'^  whole,  and  the  fall  on  the  mountain 
was  only  o^'j^^  of  its  original  height.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  2  o'clock,  the  barometer  on  the  quay  rofe  to  30,045, 
while  that  on  tlie  peak  rofe  to  26.415  inches  correft  height  j 
therefore  that  on  the  quay  afcended  only  , .  j,  ,^  ^  of  the 
whole,  and  that  on  the  peak  afcended  ^^'^,^th  part  of  its 
height.  Yet  as  the  defcents  of  the  mercury  beneath  its  mod 
ufual  mean  height  are  much  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
than  its  afccnts  above  it,  the  variations  on  mountains  are 
upon  the  whole  proportionably  fmaller  than  at  the  furface 
of  the  fea.  For  a  more  particular  illuilration  of  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  the  collateral  obfervation  s  wiiich  he 
deduces  from  it,  we  m.uft  refer  to  his  paper,  ubi  fupra.  Sec 
Atmospheri,  and  Aurora  iorci7/(j.  For  other  prognof- 
tics  of  the  weather,  befiJes  the  variations  of  the  barometer, 
fee  Weather. 

Another  important  purpofe  to  which  the  variations  of  the 
barometer  have  been  applied,  is  the  "  meafurement  of  alti- 
tudes." Whilll  M.  F'afcal  and  M.  Pcnier  were  profecuting 
experiments  for  afc:?rtaining  the  weigh.t  of  the  air  by  means 
of  the  barometer,  as  early  as  the  year  1648,  they  found  that 
the  mercurial  heights  varied  according  to  thefituatioHS,  either 
more  elevated  or  more  depreffed,  in  which  the  barometer 
was  placed  ;  and  hence  they  concluded,  that  this  inftrument 
might  ferve  to  deternii.ie  how  much  one  place  was  higher 
than  another.  M.  Pafcal  was  "not  unacquainted  with  the 
dilatability  of  the  air,  and  he  was  therefore  apprized  of 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  have  attended  experiments  of 
this  nature.  The  firil  perfon  who  ciiimated  tiie  lieight  of 
the  atmofphere  on  thefe  principles  was  Kepler  ;  but  hav- 
ing, from  ill-condufted  experiments,  ver;^  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  proportional  fpecific  gravities  of  mercury  and  air,  he 
ftated  it  at  only  two  or  three  Enghfh  miles.  The  Honour- 
able  Mr.  Boyle,  deducing  from  experiments  the  proportion 
of  the  fpeci^c  gravity  of  mercury  to  that  of  air  to  be  as  1  to 
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14000,  and  fiippofing  tlie  atmofphcrc  to  be  equally  deiife, 
elilmatcd  ils  liciglit  to  be  twice  as  great  as  Kepler's  meafure, 
or  at  lead  55000  feet.  But  when  the  elallicity  of  the  air 
■was  found  to  be  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fpace  which  it 
occupied,  or  that  its  coiidenfation  was  proportional  to  the 
weight  that  comprcficd  it,  and  of  courfe  that  its  dilatations 
were  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  comprefTuig  weights,  a 
property  firft  difeovered  by  Mr.  R-chard  Townley,  and  de- 
monllratcd  by  Mr.  Boyle,  the  height  of  the  atmofphcrc  was 
more  accurately  afcertaincd.  f.ir.  Boyle's  experiments  to 
this  purpofe  were  publill'.ed  in  1661,  in  his  "  Defenfio  Doc- 
trim  de  Aeris  Elatere  contra  Liuum,"  and  exhibited  the 
preceding  year  before  the  Royal  Society.  The  law  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  air  was  difeovered  alfo  by  M.  Mariotte  ; 
and  he  pubiiflicd  an  account  of  his  experiments  for  afcer- 
tainiiig  it.  in  1676,  in  his  "  EfTai  fur  la  Nature  dc  I'Air," 
and  "  Traitc  des  Mouvemens  dcs  Eaux."  This  law  was 
generally  admitted  by  philofophers,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
obftrvation  in  all  climates  and  at  all  altitudes.  To  this  pur- 
pofe, M.  BougucT  (Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Sc.  1753.)  gives  us 
the  refult  of  the  experiments  made  by  himfelf  and  M.  de  la 
Condamine  in  America  ;  and  he  fays  that  he  found,  without 
any  exception,  that  tlie  elafticities  of  the  fame  mafs  of  air 
exaftly  correfponded  to  the  ratio  of  the  denfities.  M.  Ma- 
riotte applied  this  general  law  to  the  invelligation  of  the 
total  htight  of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  view,  he  coUefttd 
many  obfei-vations  of  the  bai-ometer  made  at  fmall  heights  ; 
and  he  was  the  firll  perfon  who  fuggefted  the  ulc  of  loga- 
rithms in  edimating  heights  by  the  defeent  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  though  this  method  has  been  generally  af- 
cribed  to  Dr.  Haliey;  and  Hallcy  indeed  firll  employed  tables 
of  logarithms  in  the  calculation  of  atmofpherical  altitudes. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N^  181,  or  Abridg.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  Dr. 
Haliey,  affuming  the  fpeclfic  gravity  of  the  air  to  water, 
when  the  barometer  ilood  at  30  inches,  and  in  a  mean  Hate 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  be  as  1  to  8co,  and  that  of  mercury 
to  water  as  13-v  to  i,  (fo  that  the  weight  of  mercury  to  air 
is  as  io8co  to  l,  or  a  cylinder  of  air  of  I0800  inches  or 
900  feet  is  equal  to  an  inch  of  mercury,)  inferred  from  thefe 
premifes,  tliat  if  the  air  were  of  equal  denfity,  like  water, 
the  whole  atmofphere  would  be  no  more  than  5.1  miles 
high  ;  and  that. for  an  afcent  of  every  500  feet,  the  baro- 
meter would  iink  an  inch.  But  the  expanfion  of  the  air  in- 
creafing  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  incumbent  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  decrcafes,  the  upper  parts  of  the  air  are 
much  more  rarefied  than  the  lower,  and  each  fpace  corre- 
fponding  to  an  inch  of  quickfilver  is  gradually  enlarged,  and 
therefore  the  atmofphere  muR  be  extended  to  a  much 
greater  height.  As  thefe  expanfions  of  the  air  are  recipro- 
cally as  the  heights  of  the  mercury,  they  may  be  reprefented 
for  any  given  mercurial  height  by  means  of  the  hyperbola  and 
its  afymptotes.  Thus,  in  PLiteXl.  Pnctimcilics,Jig.  98,  the  rec- 
tanglcs[ABCE,  AKGE.  ALDE,  &c.  are  always  equal;  and 
confequently  the  fides  CB,  KG,  LD,  I'cc.  are  reciprocally 
as  the  fides  AB,  AK,  AL,  &c.  (See  Hyperbola.)  If 
then  AB,  AK,  AL,  &c.  be  fuppofed  equal  to  the  heights 
of  the  mercury,  or  the  corrcfpondjng  pred'ures  of  the  atmof- 
phere, the  liues  CB,  KG,  LD,  &c.  anfwering  to  them, 
will  be  as  the  expanfions  of  the  air  under  thofe  preffures,  or 
the  bulks  which  tlie  fame  quantity  of  air  will  occupy  ;  and 
if  thefe  expanfions  be  taken  infinitely  numerous  and  infi- 
nitely fmall,  their  refpeftive  funis  will  give  the  fpaces  of 
air  between  the  feveral  heights  of  the  barometer  :  i.  e.  the 
fum  of  all  the  lines  between  CB  and  KG,  or  the  area 
CBKG,  will  be  proportional  to  the  diftance  or  interval  in- 
tercepted between  the  levels  of  two  places  in  the  air,  where 
the  mercury  would  (land  at  the  heights  reprefented  by  the 
lines  AB,  AK  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fpaces  of  the  air  anfwtr- 


iiig  to  equal  parts  of  mercury  in  the  barcmeter  are  as  t?i« 
areas  CBKG,  GKLD,  DLMF,  &c.  ;  but  thefe  areas  are 
proportional  to  the  logarithms  ot  the  numbers  e/.prefring  the 
ratios  of  AK  to  AB,  of  AL  to  AK,  of  AM  to  AL,  &c. 
Thus,  by  th«  common  table  of  logarithms,  the  height  of 
any  place  in  the  atmofphere,  having  any  afilgned  height  of 
the  mercury,  may  very  eafily  be  found  ;  for  the  hue  CB  in 
the  hyperbola,  the  areas  of  which  rcprefent  the  tabular 
logarithms,  being  0.0144.765,  we  (hall  have  the  following 
proportion  :  as  0.OI44765  is  to  the  diiicrence  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  30  and  of  any  Iclfer  number,  fo  is  the  fpace  anf- 
wering to  an  inch  of  mercury,  if  the  air  wereequa'ly  prciTtd 
with  30  inches  of  mercuiT,  and  every  where  alike,  or  yoo 
feet,  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  air,  where  it  will 
flaiid  at  that  lefier  number  of  inches.  By  the  converfe  of 
this  propofition,  the  height  of  the  mercury  may  be  found 
conefponding  to  the  given  altitude  of  the  place.  It  {hould 
be  obferved,  that  the  number  0.0144765  is  the  mean  be- 
tween 0.0147232,  the  difierence  of  the  logarithms  of  30 
and  29;  and  0.0142404,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
of  30  and  31.  The  firit  difference  reprefents  the  mean 
denfity  of  the  air  between  the  heights  of  30  and  29  inche» 
indicated  by  the  barometer ;  and  the  fecond  diifereiice  re- 
prefents the  Vnean  denfity  between  30  and  3  i  ;  and  the  den- 
fity of  the  air  at  30  inches  is  the  mean  between  thefe  two 
denfities.  This  calculation  of  Dr.  Haliey  is  founded  00 
the  fuppofition  of  equal  and  uniform  gravity  ;  but  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  refolved  the  problem  more  generally  (Princ.  Phi- 
lof.  Nat.  Math.  1.  ii.  ;j  5.),  and  extended  it  to  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  where  gravity  is  as  the  fquarc  of  the 
dillance  inverfcly ;  ai.d  he  fiiewed,  that  when  the  diftances 
from  the  earth's  centre  are  in  harmonic  progreffion,  the 
denfities  are  in  geometric  progreffion.  He  alfo  Ihews,  in 
gener.->l,  what  progrcflion  of  the  diftances,  on  any  fuppofi- 
tion of  gravity,  will  produce  a  geometrical  progrellion  of 
the  denfities  fo  as  to  obtain  a  feries  of  lines  which  will  b« 
logarithms  of  the  denfities.  See  alfo  Cotes's  "  Hydroftati- 
cal  Le£lures,"  and  '.'  Harmonia  Menfurarum,"  and  the  ar- 
ticle Hc}ght  of  the  AxMOSPHtRE,  and  Atmofpherical  LoG.'i- 
RiTHMic  in  this  diftionary.  By  thefe  rules  Dr.  Haliey  caW 
culated  the  following  tables  : 


Given  Hcigiits  of 
ihcMeicury, 


Inches 

30  

29  

28  

2-]    

26   

25    

20  

10   

5  

1  

0.5  - 
0.25- 
o.i  - 
0.0 1  - 
0.00 1 


Altitudes. 


Miles 


Feet 
— — O 


Given  Altitudes. 


I  Heightsof  tlie 
Meicuiy. 


915 

1862 

2844 

3863 

4922 

-  10947 

18715 

•      29662 

4«37«' 

91831 

110547 

129262 

29  or  154000 
41  or  2  16169 
53  o'-  278338 


Feet. 

o  

1000  — 

2000  — 

3000  — 

4000  — 

5:00  — 

Miles  I  - 

2  - 

3- 

4- 

5- 

10  ■ 

«5- 

ZQ- 

3Q- 

40- 


Inches 

30.00 

28.91 

27.86 

26.85 

25.87 

24-93 

24.67 

20.29 

16.68 

13.72 

11.28 

4.24 

1.60 

0.95 

0.23 

0.08 

0.012 


Upon  thefe  ftippofitions  it  appears,  that  at  the  hc'ght  of 
41  miles,  the  air  is  fo  rarefied  as  to  take  up  3000  tinies  the 
fpace  it  occupies  here  j  and  at  53  miles  high  it  would  be 

,    expanded 
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rxpanded  above  50,000  times  :  but  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr. 
Halky,  that  the  utmoft  power  of  its  fpring  cannot  exert 
itfelf  to  fo  great  an  exteniion,  and  that  no  part  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  reaches  above  45  miles  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
However,  it  follows  from  the  principles  above  ilated,  that 
the  air  has  a  finite  denlity  at  an  iiitinite  diftancc  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  or  fiich  as  would  be  reprefented  by  an 
ordinate  drawn  through  the  centre.  But  at  great  diftances 
its  rarity  would  be  fo  great,  that  its  reilftance  would  be  in- 
fenfible,  though  the  retardation  occafioncd  by  it  has  been 
accumulated  for  age-s.  At  the  moderate  diftance  of  5CO 
miles,  the  rarity  is  fo  great  that  a  cubic  inch  of  common 
air  expanded  to  that  degree  would  occupy  a  fphere  equal  to 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and  the  whole  retardation  fuftaitied  by 
this  planet,  after  fome  millions  of  years,  would  not  exceed 
what  would  be  occafioned  by  its  meeting  with  one  particle 
of  matter  weighing  half  a  grain.  Hence  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  inferred,  that  the  vilible  univerfe  is  occupied  by  air, 
which,  by  its  gravitation,  will  accumulate  itfelf  round  every 
Body  in  it,  in  a  proportion  depending  on  their  refpeftive 
quantities  of  matter ;  the  larger  bodies  attrafting  more  of 
it  than  the  fmall  ones,  and  thus  forming  an  atmofphere 
about  each. 

Dr.  Hallev  obferves,  that  as  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere is  different  at  different  times,  its  lower  parts  will  be 
unequally  prcffed,  and  confequently  its  fpeciSc  gravity  will 
be  alfo  variable.  This  variation  he  partly  afcribes  to  the 
effect  of  heat  and  cold,  and  alfo  to  the  influence  of  other 
caufes ;  but  he  was  of  opi  ion,  that  the  condenfation  and 
rarefaftion,  occafioned  by  colJ  and  heat,  and  by  the 
various  mixtures  of  aqueous  and  other  vapours,  campen- 
fate  one  another ;  for  he  fays,  that  when  the  air  is  rare- 
fied by  beat,  the  vapours  are  mort  copiouliy  raifed  ;  fo 
that  though  the  air,  properly  fo  called,  be  expanded  and 
confequently  becomes  hghter,  yet  its  interl^ices  being 
croudcd  with  vapours  and  other  matter  fpeclflcally  heavier, 
the  weight  of  the  compound  may  continue  m.uch  the  fame. 
He  alleges  an  experiment  of  Mr.  C=ifwcll  upon  the  fummit 
of  Snowdon  hill  to  prove,  that  the  tirll  inches  of  mercury 
have  their  portions  of  air  fufficiently  near  to  what  he  has  de- 
termined ;  for  ths  height  of  the  hill  being  nearly  1240 
yards,  Cafwdl  found  the  mercury  to  have  fubfided  to  25.6 
inches,  or  4  inches  below  the  mean  altitude  of  it  at  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  by  his  own  calcularion  the  fpace  anf- 
wering  to  4  inches  fhould  be  1288  yard?. 

M.  De  Luc  has  given  an  hiflorical  and  critical  detail,  in 
his  "  Reche.-ches,"  vol.  i.  p.  159,  &c.  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  and  of  the  rules  that  have  been  propofed, 
by  Maraldi,  Scheuchzer,  I.  Caffmi,  D.  Bernouiili,  Horre- 
bow,  and  Bouguer,  asvvell  as  thofe  of  Pafcal,  Perrier,  Ma- 
riotte,  and  Halley,  for  applying  the  motion  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  to  the  mcafurement  of  altitudes.  But  the 
fubjetl  has  been  further  purfued,  and  with  a  peculiar  degree 
ef  accuracy,  by  De  Lac  himttlf,  fir  Geo.  Shuckburgh, 
and  Gen.  Roy,  as  we  (liall  (hew  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

From  the  experiments  of  Boyle,  Mariotte,  Amontons, 
and  othera,  it  was  inferred  that  the  elalliclty  of  the  air 
is  very  nearly  proportional  to  its  denfity  ;  and  this  principle, 
denominated  the  "  Boylean  law,"  was  affumed  by  almoll;  all 
writers  on  this  fubjeil.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  were 
not  very  nice  ;  nor  were  they  extended  to  any  great  degrees 
of  compreffion,  as  tVie  denfity  of  the  air  was  not  quadrupled 
in  any  of  them.  By  the  later  and  more  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Sulzer  (Mem.  BerUn.  vol.  ix.),  Fontana  (Opufc. 
Phyfico-Math.),  M.  De  Luc,  fir  George  Sluickburg,  and 
Gen.  Roy,  it  has  been  found  that  the  elafticity  of  the  air  does 
not  incrcafe  quite  fo  fa!l  as  its  denfity.  Fronri'  the  Beriin 
txgeriments  it  appears,  that  the  elatUcity  of  the  air  of  the 
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temperature  55°,  or  the  comprefling  force,  increafes  f* 
much  more  flowly  than  the  denfity,  that  if  the  comprefling 
force  be  doubled,  the  denfity  will  exceed  the  double  by 
about  a  tenth  part,  &c.  The  law  of  this  variation  is  ex- 
preffcd  with  tolerable  exaiftnefs,  by  fuppofing  that  if  D  be 
the  deniity  of  the  air,  and  F  the  force  compreffing  it,  then 
D  =  F  '  ^",  n  being  a  very  fmall  fraftion,  nearly  .0015. 
But  new  experiments  are  wanting  to  afcertain  the  law  of 
this  inequality  with  precifion.  Neverthelefs,  the  general  re- 
fult  has  been,  that  the  elafticity  of  rarefied  air  is  verj'  nearly 
proportional  to  its  denfity  ;  and  the  Boylean  law  may  in 
general  be  affumed  in  caies  of  the  greateft  prattical  im- 
poi-tance,  or  when  the  denfity  does  not  much  exceed  or  fall 
(hort  of  that  of  ordinary  air.  See  Elasticity  of  tht 
Air. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  air  to  be  of  the  temperature  of  32°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  mercury  to  ftand  in  the  barometer  at 
30  inches,  we  muft  allow  -rath  of  an  inch  for  its  defcent  if  it 
be  elevated  87  feet;  and,  accordingly,  if  the  air  were  equally 
denfe  and  heavy  every  where,  the  height  of  the  atmofphere 
would  be  30  X  10  X  87  feet,  or  about  5  miles.  But  as 
the  air  is  an  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  denfity  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  comprefling  force,  the  altitude  of  the  atmo- 
fphere will  be  much  greater  ;  and  the  method  of  eftimating 
it  by  Dr.  Halley  and  others,  admits  of  a  familiar  illuflration. 
Suppofe  then  that  a  prifmatic  or  cylindric  column  of  air, 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  were  dirided  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  layers  or  ftrata  of  very  fm.all  but  equal 
thickncfo,  and  that  every  one  of  the  particles  of  air  that 
form  thefe  ftrata  were  of  the  fame  weight  at  all  diftances 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  quantity 
of  air  in  each  ftratum  is  as  the  denfity  of  the  ftratum, 
or  as  the  comprefling  force,  that  is,  the  weight  or  quantity  of 
matter  of  the  fuperior  and  incumbent  ftrata;  confequently  the 
quantity  of  air  in  each  ftratum  is  proportional  to  the  fuper- 
incumbent  air  ;  but  the  quantity  in  each  Ifratum  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  column  on  its  bottom  and  on  its  top, 
and,  therefore,  thefe  differences  are  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  which  they  are  the  differences.  But  in.a  fe- 
ries  of  quantities  proportional  to  their  differences,  the  quan- 
tities themfelves  and  their  differences  will  be  in  continued 
geometrical  progreffion  :  e.  g.  let  a,  I,  c  be  three  fueh  quan- 
tities ;  then  b  :  c  ::  a  —  I  rb  —  c  ;  and,  by  alternation, 
b  :  a  —  b  ■.:  c  :  b  — •  c  %  and,  by  compofition,  i>  :  a  ::  c  x  I, 
and  a  :  b  ::  b  -.c.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  denfities  of 
the  ftrata  decrcafe  in  a  geometrical  progreffion  ;  that  is, 
when  the  elevations  above  the  centre  or  furface  of  the  earth 
increafe,  or  their  depths  under  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  de- 
creafe,  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  the  denfities  decreafe 
in  a  geometrical  progreffion.  This  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  atinofpherical  altitudes  in 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Halley  above  ftated,  or  by  means  of  that 
fpecies  of  logarithmic  curve,  called  from  this  application  and 
ufe  of  it  the  "  atmolpherical  logarithmic."  (See  Logarith- 
mic Curve,  and  Atmofpher'tcal  Logarithmic.)  ■  Let 
AR^  (fg.  99.)  reprefent  the  feAion  of  the  earth  by  a 
plane  pafling  through  its  centre  O,  and  let  m  OAAI  be  a 
vertical  line,  and  AE,  perpendicular  to  OA,  will  be  an  hori- 
zontal line  paffing  through  A,  a  point  on  the  lurface  of  the 
earth.  Let  AE  reprefent  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  ./■/  and 
let  DH,  parallel  to  AE,  be  taken  in  proportion  to  AE,  as 
the  denfity  at  D  is  to  the  denfity  at  A ;  and  hence- it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  a  logiftic  or  logarithmic  curve  EHN  be  drawn, 
having  AN  for  its  axis,  and  paffing  through  the  points  E 
and  H,  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  any  other  point  C,  in  this 
vertical  line,  will  be  reprefented  by  CG,  the  ordinate  to  the 
curve  in  that  point ;  becaufe  it  is  the  property  of  this  curve, 
that  if  portions  AB,  AC,  AD,  of  its  axis  be  taken  in  arith- 
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metical  progreffion,  the  oidlnates  yJE,  BF,  CG,  DH,  will 
be  in  geomtlrical  piogi-cffion.  It  is  another  fundamental 
property  of  this  curve,  that  if  EK  or  HS  touch  the 
curve  in  E  or  H,  the  fubtangent  ulK  or  DS  is  a  conftant 
quantity.  Moreover,  the  infinitely  extended  area  M/IEN 
is  equal  to  the  redanglc  KjIKL  of  the  ordinate  and  fub- 
tangent  ;  and  the  area  MDHN  is  equal  to  SD  X  DH, 
or  to  K/l  X  DH ;  and,  thertfore,  the  area  lying  beyond 
any  ordinate  is  proportional  to  that  ordinate.  Thefe  pro- 
perties are  analogous  to  the  principal  circiimflances  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  on  the  fuppofition  of  equal 
gravity.  The  area  MCGN  reprefeiUs  t-ie  whole  quantity 
of  aerial  matter  above  C,  for  CG  is  the  denfity  at  C,  and 
CD  is  the  tliickncfs  of  the  ftratum  between  C  and  D,  and, 
therefore,  CGHD  will  be  as  the  q'.;sntity  of  air  in  it,  and  fo 
of  all  the  others,  and  of  their  fums,  or  of  the  whole  area 
MCGN ;  and  as  each  ordinate  is  proportional  to  the  area 
above  it,  fo  each  denlity,  and  the  quantity  of  air  in  each 
ftratum,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  air  above  it  ;  and 
as  the  whole  area  MJEN  is  equal  to  the  reftangle  KAEL, 
fo  the  whole  air  of  variable  denfity  above  A  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  column  KA,  if,  inllead  of  being  comprefled  by 
its  own  weight,  it  were  without  weight,  and  comprtfied  by 
an  external  force  equ;d  to  the  preflure  of  the  air  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  its  uniform  denfity 
would  be  cxprciTcd  by  AE,  the  meafure  of  the  dei:rity  at 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  form  what  may  be 
called  the  homogeneous  atraofphere.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  height  of  this  atmofphere  is  the  fubtangent  of  that 
curve,  whole  crdinat'-s  are  as  the  deufities  of  the  air  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  on  the  fuppofition  of  equal  gravity.  In  or- 
der to  determine  this  fubtangent,  we  may  con:pare  the  den- 
fities  of  mercury  and  air  ;  for  a  column  of  air  of  uniform 
denfity,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  homogeneous  atmo- 
fphere, counterbalances  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
From  the  bell  experiments  it  is  inferred,  that  when  mercury 
and  air  are  of  the  temperature  of  32"  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  barometer  ftands  at  30  inches,  the  mercury  is  nearly 
10440  times  dcnfer  than  air;  confcquently  the  height  of 
the  homogeneous  atmofphere  is  10440  x  30  inches  = 
313200  inches  =  261CO  feet  =  8700  yards  =:  5  miles 
wanting  100  yards.  Or  we  may  find  this  height  by  ob- 
ferving  the  variations  of  the  barometer  at  known  altitudes, 
thus ;  when  the  mercury  and  air  are  of  the  above  tempera- 
ture, and  the  barometer  on  the  fea-diore  ftands  at  30  inches, 
an  afcent  of  883  feet  will  caufc  it  to  fall  to  29  inches. 
Moreover,  in  all  logarithmic  luri'es  having  equal  ordinates, 
the  portions  of  the  axes  intercepted  betwten  the  correfpond- 
ing  pairs  of  ordinates,  arc  proportional  to  the  fubtangents  ; 
and  the  lubtangent  of  the  curve  belonging  to  our  common 
tables  is  0.4342945  ;  and  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of 
30  and  29,  which  is  the  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between 
the  ordinates  30  and  29,  or  0.0147233  :  0.4342945  ::  883 
:  26046  feet  =:  8680  yards  ;=  5  miles  wanting  120  yards, 
diflering  from  the  former  refult  20  yards.  This  difference 
refulls  from  the  difficulty  of  accurately  afcertaining  the  re- 
fpeftive  deniities  of  mercury  and  air,  and  alfo  of  duly  elli- 
mating  the  elevation  which  caufes  a  fail  of  one  inch  in  the 
barometer.  This  inveftigation,  however,  proceeds  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  equal  gravity  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  weight  of  a  particle  of  air  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  its 
diftance  from  the  centre  of  tiie  earth  increafes.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  a  luperior  ftratum  may  produce  an  equal 
preffure  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  mull  be  denfcr,  be- 
caufe  a  fmgle  particle  of  it  gravitates  lefs  ;  confequentlv,  the 
denfity  at  equal  elevations  muft  be  greater  than  on  the  fup- 
pofition of  equal  gravity,  and  the  law  of  its  diminution  muft 
be  diiTereiit. 


Make  OD  ;  OA  :•.  OA  '.  Od% 

OC  :  OA  ::  OA  :  Or 

OB  :  OA  ::  OA  :  Oi,  Sec  :  fo  that 
a/,  Of,  Oi,  OA,  may  be  reciprocals  to  OD,  OC,  OB,  OA  ; 
and  through  the  points  A,  b,  c,  il,  draw  the  perpendiculars 
AE,  If,  eg^,  till,  proportional  to  the  deniities  in  A,  B,  C,  D; 
and  let  CD  be  fuppofed  exceedingly  finall,  fo  that  the  den. 
fily  may  be  fuppofed  uniform  through  the  whole  ftratum. 
Then  we  (hall  have,  OD  X  Od  —  OA'  =  OC  x  Oc  ;  and 
Oc  :  Od  ::  OD  :  OC  ;  and  Ot  :  Oc  -  OJ  ::  OD  :  OD-OC, 
or  Oc  :  cdi:  OD  :  DC,  and  cd  :  CD  ::  Oc  :  OD;  or  be- 
caufe  OC  and  OD  are  ultimately  in  the  ratio  of  equality, 
we  have  cd  :  CD  ::  Oc  :  OC  ::  OA'  :  OC,  and  cd  =  CD 
OA'        _     .  __  OA' 
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but   CD    X 


c-r    X    is  as  the  preffure  at  C  arifintjc  from  the  abfolutc 
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weight  of  the  ftratum  CD  ;  for  this  weight  is  as  the  bulk, 

as  the  denfitv,  and  as  the  gravitation  of  each  particle  joint- 

OA' 
ly.     But  CD  expreftes  the  bulk,    eg  the  denfity,  and     . — _ 

the  gravitation  of  each  particle.  Confeqnently  cd  X  eg  is 
as  the  prefi'ure  on  C  arifing  from  the  weigiit  of  the  ftratum 
DC  ;  but  cd  X  eg  is  evidently  the  element  of  the  curvilincal 
area  AmiiE  formed  by  the  curve  Efghn,  and  the  ovdi:  atcs 
AE,  If,  eg,  ah,  &c.  1)111.  Therefore  the  fnm  of  all  the  ele- 
ments fuch  as  cdhg,  that  is  the  area  cmng  below  ^5-,  will  be 
as  t'le  whole  preffure  on  C,  arifing  from  the  gravitation  of 
all  the  air  above  it ;  but  by  the  nature  of  air,  this  whole 
prefture  is  as  the  deniity  which  it  produces,  that  is,  as  eg. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  curve  Egn  is  fuch,  that  the  area 
lying  below  or  beyond  any  ordinate  eg  is  proportional  to 
that  ordinate;  and  this  being  the  property  of  the  logarithmic 
curve,  Egn  is  a  curve  of  this  nature.  Befides,  this  curve  is 
the  fame  with  EGN;  for  let  B  continually  approach  to  A, 
and  ultimately  coincide  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  ulti- 
mate ratio  of  BA  to  Ab,  and  of  BF  to  bf,  is  that  of  equa- 
lity ;  and  if  EFK,  Efk,  be  drawn,  they  will  contain  equal 
angles  with  the  ordinate  AE,  and  will  cut  off  equal  fubtan- 
gents AK,  Ak,  The  curves  £GA'^,  Egn,  are,  therefore,  the 
fame  in  oppofite  pofitions.  Moreover,  if  OA,  Oh,  Oc,  Od, 
Sec.  be  taken  in  arithmetical  progreifion  dccreafing,  their 
reciprocals  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  &c.,  will  be  in  harmonical 
progreffion  increafing  (fee  Progression)  :  but,  from  the 
nature  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  when  OA,  Ob,  Oc,  Od,  &c. 
are  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  the  ordinates  AE,  bf,  eg,  db, 
&c.  are  in  geometrical  progreflion.  Confequently,  when 
OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  &c.  arc  in  harmonical  progreifion,  the 
denfities  of  the  air  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  are  in  geometrical 
progreflion;  and  thus  the  ilcnfitits  of  the  air  at  all  eleva- 
tions may  be  difcovered.  Thus,  to  find  the  denfity  of  the 
air  at  K,  the  top  of  the  homogenous  atmofphere,  make  OK 
:  OA  ::  OA  :  OE,  and  draw  the  ordinate  LT ;  LT  is  the 
denfity  at  K. 

The  correftion  for  the  diminidied  gravity  of  the  air  ftated 
by  profcfTor  Playfair  (Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  118.)  is  a 
third  proportional  to  the  lemidiametcr  of  the  earth,  and 
the  height  as  computed  by  the  ordinary  rule  ;  and  for  dif- 
ferent mountains,  this  correftion  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  heights.  Dr.  Horfley  finds  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.), 
that  in  a  height  of  4  Engliih  miles,  the  diminution  of  den- 
fity or  volume  from  the  aceelerative  force  of  gravity  would  be 
only  -i^cTjth  part  of  the  whole,  or  about  48  feet  ;  and  this  af- 
feft,  being  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  heights,  becomes  at 
one  mile  high  only  three  feet.  Below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  but  half  the  quantity  ;  gravity  within  the  earth 
being  fimply  as  the  diftance  from  the  centre. 
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As  the  heiglits  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometei-  in  all 
acceffible  elevations  indicate  the  denfities  of  the  air  at  thcfe 
elevations,  the  method  of  taking  heights  by  this  inftrument 
may  be  illuftrated  in  the  following  familiar  manner. 

It  has  already  been  obfervcd,  that  if  the  mercni-y  in  the 
barometer  fland  at  30  inches,  and  the  air  and  mercurj  be  of 
the  fame  temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit,  a  column  of  air 
87  feet  thick  has  the  fame  v/eight  with  a  ccliimn  of  mercury 
yV  of  an  inch  thick  :  and  therefore  if  in  afcending  the  mer- 
cury (inks^to  29.9  inches,  the  interval  of  aftent  is  87  feel. 
Suppofe  the  mercury  at  a  h'gher  elevation  to  ftand  at  29.8 
inches,  and  it  be  required  to  know  the  height  to  v.-hich  the 
barometer  has  been  carried.  The  ftratum  through  which 
it  has  been  raifed,  as  the  air  is  lefs  comprefTrd  and  rarer, 
muil  of  courfe  be  thicker.  The  denfity  of  the  firil  ftra- 
tum may  be  called  300,  eflimating  the  dcnfity  by  the  num- 
ber of  tenths  of  an  inch  of  mercury  which  its  elafticity 
proportional  to  its  denfity  enables  it  to  fupport.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  denfity  of  the  fecond  ftratum  mull  be  299. 
But  when  the  weights  are  equal,  the  bulks  ?rc  inverfely  as 
the  denf:ties  ;  and  when  the  bafes  of  the  ftrata  are  equal, 
the  bulks  are  as  the  thickneffes.  In  order  therefore  to  ob- 
tain the  thickncfs  of  the  fecond  ftratum,  fay  299  :  300  :: 
87  :  07. 29,  which  denotes  the  thicknefs  of  the  fecond  ftra- 
tum ;  and  therefore  the  whole  interval  of  the  elevation  of 
the  barometer  has  been  174.29  feet.  When  the  barome- 
ter at  a  higher  elevation,  fhews  the  denfity  to  be 
298,  fay  29S  :  300  ::  87  :  87.584  the  ttiicknefs  of  the  third 
ftratum,  and  261.875  will  be  the  whole  alcent.  By  this 
method  m.ay  be  computed  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
iirft  column  is  the  height  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  barometer, 
the  fecond  column  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  or  the 
elevation  above  the  preceding  ftation,  and  the  third  column 
is  the  whole  elevation  above  the  firft;  ftation. 


Bar. 

Strat. 

Elev. 

30 

oo.ooo 

00.000 

29.9 

87.000 

87.000 

29.8 

87.291 

174.291 

29.7 

87.584 

261.8-5 

29.6 

87.879 

349- 7  J4 

29.5 

88.176 

437-930 

29.4 

88.475 

526.405 

29-3 

83.776 

615.181 

29.2 

89.079 

704.260 

29.1 

89.384 

793-644 

39 

89.691 

8«3-335 

In  order  to  meafure  any  elevation  within  the  limits  of  this 
table,  obferve  the  barometer  at  the  lower  and  at  the  upper 
ftations,  and  write  down  the  correfponding  elevations  ; 
fubtrafl.  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
height  required.  E.  G.  Suppofe  that  at  the  lower  ftation 
the  mercurial  height  was  29.8,  and  that  at  the  upper  ftation 
it  was  29. 1. 

29.1     -     -     -     -     793.644 

29.8     -     -     -     -     174.291 


6 1 9.353    the  elevation  required. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  table,  let  in  reprcfent  the  medium 
of  the  mercurial  heights,  and  d  their  difference  in  tenths  of 
an  inch  ;  then  fay,  as  m  is  to  300,   fo  is  %'dx.o  the  height 
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required  /. ;   or  /.  =   Z222iM=2^S2i  .     Thus  in  the 

m  m 

preceding  example,  m  is  29.45,  ^nd  ^  =  .7  ;  and  therefore, 

,       .7     26100  18270.0  ,  ,.-   .  , 

*=  =  ■ =  620.4,   Qinenn^  only  ens 

29.45  29.45 

foot  from  the  former  value.  The  whole  error  of  the  eleva- 
tion 883  feet  4  inches,  the  extent  of  the  table,  cftima- 
ted  in  either  of  thefc  methods,  is  only  |""  of  an  inch.  It  it 
needlcfs  however  to  recur  to  approximations,  when  the 
fcientiiic  and  more  accurate  method  fiift  praftifed  by  Dr. 
Halley  is  equally  eafy.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  equal  gra- 
vity, as  we  have  already  (hewn,  the  dcnfities  of  the  air  arc 
as  the  ordinates  of  a  logarithmic  curve  whofe  axis  is  the 
hne  of  elevations.  It  has  been  alfo  iliewn,  that,  in  the  true 
theory  of  gravity,  if  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  increafe  in  an  hai-monic  progrellion,  the  denfitiet 
will  decreafe  in  an  arithmetical  progreftion  ;  but  if  the 
greateft  elevation  above  the  furface  be  but  a  few  miles,  thii 
harmonic  progreffion  will  fcarcely  differ  from  an  arithmeti- 
cal one.  Thus  if  yf^,  ^c,  Ad,  arc  1,  2,  and  3  miles,  the 
correfponding  elevations  AB,  AC,  AD,  will  be  fenfibly  ia 
arithmetical  progreffion  alfo  ;  for  the  earth's  radius  AC,  is 
nearly    4000  miles.      Hence    it   follows   that  BC  —  AB   it 

=  . of  a  mile,  or  t4^  of  an  inch, 

400c  X  400 1  1 6004000 

which  is  a  quantity  altogether  infignificant.  We  may 
therefore  affume,  that  in  all  acccffible  places,  the  elevations 
increafe  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  while  the  dcnfities  de- 
creafe in  a  geometrical  progreffon.  Confequently  the  ordi- 
nates are  proportional  to  the  numbers  which  are  taken  to 
meafure  the  denfities,  and  the  portions  of  the  axis  are  pro- 
portional to  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numbers.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  we  may  take  fuch  a  fcale  for  meafuring  the 
denfities,  that  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  of  this  fcale 
fhall  be  the  portions  of  the  axis,  that  is,  of  the  vertical  line 
in  feet,  yards,  fathoms,  or  any  other  meafure  ;  and  we  mav, 
on  the  other  hand,  chufe  fuch  a  fcale  for  meafuring  our 
elevations  that  the  logarithms  of  our  fcale  of  denfities  (hall 
be  parts  of  this  fcale  of  elevations  ;  and  either  of  thefe  fcalcs 
may  be  found  fcientifically.  For  it  is  a  known  property  of 
the  logarithmic  curves,  that  when  the  ordinates  are  the  fame, 
the  intercepted  portions  of  the  abfciffae  are  proportional  to 
their  fubtangents.  But  the  fubtangent  of  the  atm.ofpheri- 
cal  logarithmic  is  known  ;  it  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmofphere  in  any  meafure  we  pleafe,  e.  g.  fathoms  ;  and 
we  find  this  height  by  comparing  the  gravities  of  air  and 
mercury,  when  both  are  of  fome  determined  dtnfiiv. 
Thus  in  the  temperature  of  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  when  the 
barometer  ftands  at  30  inches,  it  is  known,  as  the  refult  of 
many  experiments,  that  mercury  is  10423.068  times 
heavier  than  air;  therefore  the  height  of  the  counter-ba- 
lancing column  of  homogeneous  air  will  be  10423.068  tim'.i 
30  inches,  that  is,  4342.945  Enghih  fathoms.  It  is  a!fo 
known  that  the  fubtangent  of  our  common  logarithmic  ta- 
bles, where  i  is  the  logarithm  of  the  number  10,  is 
0.4342945.  Confequently  the  number  0.4342945  is  to 
the  difference  D  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  barometric 
heights  as  4342.945  fathoms  are  to  the  fathoms  F  contain- 
ed in  the  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  atmofpherical  logarith- 
mic, which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinates  equal  to  thefc 
barometrical  heights  ;  or  that  0.4342945  ;  D  ::  4342.945  : 
F,  and  0.4342945  :  4342.945  ::  D  :  F;  but  0.4342945 
is  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  434?. 945,  and  therefore  JtJ 
is  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  F. 

Thus  it  accidentally  happens,  that  the  logarithms  of  the 
4  S  denliiietj 
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^oiifitics,  mcafiirod  by  tlie  inches  of  mercury  wliich  tlieir 
rlailicity  fupports  in  the  barometer,  art  ju'.'t  the  ten  thou- 
fandth  parts  of  the  fathoms  contained  in  the  correfpondiiig 
portions  of  the  axis  of  the  atmofphtrical  logarithmic. 
Therefore  if  we  multiply  our  common  logarithms  by  loooo, 
they  will  exprefs  the  fathoms  of  the  axis  of  the  atmolphcri- 
cal  logarithmic.  Our  logarithms  contain  the  index  or  cha- 
rafteriftic,  which  is  an  uiteger,  and  a  number  of  decimal 
places.  Let  us  then  remove  the  integer  place  four  figures 
to  the  right  hand  ;  thus,  the  logarithm  of  60  is  1.7781J  13  ; 
multiply  this  by  10000,  and  we  obtain  17781  j'-sV^j. 

This  reafoning  may  be  eafily  applied  to  praAice,  thus  ; 
obferve  the  heights  of'  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  and  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ftations  in  inches  and  decimals  ;  take 
the  logarithms  of  thefe,  and  fubtrad  the  one  from  the  o-.her ; 
and  the  difference  between  them,  accounting  the  four  fijl 
decimal  figures  as  integers  in  the  manner  now  propoftd,  is 
tlie  difference  of  elevation  in  fathoms. 
E.G. 

Mercurial  height  at  the  lower  ft-ation  29.8  -    1.4742 163 
At  the  upper  rtation  29.1   -     1.4638930 

Difference  of  logarithms  X  loooo  -  -  00103.233 
ot-  103  fathoms  and  444-ct  of  a  fathom,  which  is  619.192 
feet  or  619  feet  4J  inches,  differing  from  the  approximated 
value  before  found  about  f  an  inch.  We  have  thus  availed 
ourfelves  of  tlie  familiar  and  very  intelligible  illullration  of 
the  method  of  meafuring  heights  by  means  of  the  barometer 
propofed  and  reduced  to  praftice  by  Dr.  Hallcy,  given  by 
an  ingenious  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica"  art.  "  Pneumatics."  By  this  method  it  was 
found  that  when  the  temperature  of  air  and  mercury  was 
32°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
mercurial  heights  was  precifely  equal  to  the  number  of  fa- 
thoms of  elevation  ;  and  it  was  verified  upon  the  whole  in 
praftice,  by  geometrical  furveys  and  meafurements. 

The  utility  of  it,  however,  was  of  very  hmited  extent ;  and 
it  was  feldora  adopted,  till  M.  De  Luc  firft  and  after  him  fir 
George  Shuckburgh  and  general  Roy,  introduced  in  con- 
fequence  of  numerous  obfervations  and  well-conducled  expe- 
riments futh  improvements  and  correftions  as  were  found 
to  be  neceflary  for  expediting  the  pradlice  of  it  and  render- 
ing the  refult  of  it  accurate. 

M.  De  Luc's  apparatus  of  portable  barometers,  and  their 
annexed  thermometers,  with  which  he  made  his  obfervations, 
hath  been  already  defcribed.  In  the  conltrutlion  of  his 
barorneters  he  guarded  a^  much  as  pofiible  againft  the  im- 
perfedionsand  faults  to  which  thofe  of  the  common  fort  are 
lubjedf.  The  error  arifing  from  the  repulfion  of  'he  mercury 
by  the  glafe  tubes  he  remedied  by  fubilituting  a  fiphon  ba- 
rometer inftead  of  the  fimple  upright  tube,  fo  that  the  re- 
pulfion of  the  two  leg,s  of  the  fiphon  might  eounteraft 
itlelf.  Another  error  refulting  from  air  and  mciilure  in  the 
barometrical  tubt  he  obviated  by  boiling  the  niercary  in  the 
tube,  and  by  other  precautions.  And  he  alio  fii^.v.s  !iow  to 
coiTcail  miilai^'.s  in  the  ellimation  of  heights  that  are  owing 
to  variations  of  the  deofity  of  the  mercury,  and  alfo  of  the 
air,  occafioned  by  heat  and  cold,  by  means  of  allowances  de- 
pending on  two  thermometers,  one  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  barometer  itfelf  and  the  other  expofed  to  the  open  air 
for  fliewing  its  degree  of  heat  ;  and  thefe  thermometers  are 
to  be  noted  botli  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill.  From 
the  life  of  iLiii  apparatus  in  a  great  variety  of  obier\ation3 
he  deduced  a  rule  for  calculating  the  heights  of  places, 
which  he  verified  by  numerous  experiments.  Dr.  Mafke- 
lyne  and  bifliop  Horfley  have  reduced  his  rule  from  the 
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French  to  the  Englifh  meafure,  and  adapted  it  to  the  ther- 
niometers  of  Fahrenheit's  Icale.  M.  De  Lue  ( fee  Recherches, 

Sic.  vol.  i.  p.  362 364)  in  the  winter  feafon,  heated  the  air 

of  his  room  to  as  great  a  degree  as  pofiible,  and  obferved 
the  rife  of  the  barometer  occafioned  by  the  diminution  of 
its  dcnfity  or  fpecific  gravity  by  heat ;  and  he  alfo  noted 
the  height  of  the  thermometer,  both  before  and  aft^r  the 
room  was  heated.  Hence  he  deduced  a  rule  that  when  the 
barometer  is  at  27  French  inches,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
this  experiment,  an  increafe  of  heat  from  freezing  to  that  of 
boiling  water  will  raife  the  barometer  6  lines,  or  -j^th  part  of 
the  whole.  But  when  the  barometer  is  higher  than  27 
inches,  this  variation  muft  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
or  it  will  be  always  ^i^th  of  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
Confequently  if  the  height  be  called  B,  the  rife  of  the  baro- 
meter  correfponding  to  an  increafe  of  heat  from  freezing  to 


B 


lefs 


boiling  water,  will  be  -^^ ;  and  as  it  will  be  lefs  for  a 

54 
difference  of  heat,  if  tlie  number  of  degrees  marked  on  the 
thermometer  between  freezing  and  boiling   water  be  called 
K,  and  the  rife  of  the  thermometer  from  any   given   point 
be  called  If,  the  correfponding  rife  of  the  barometer  will  be 

X   ...      ,  by  the  increafe  of  heat  from  the  given  point 

54  ^ 

by  the  number  of  degrees  H.     With  a  decreafe  of  heat,  J{ 

would  fignify  the  degrees  of  decreafe,   and  the  barometer 
R  Ff 

would  fink  by  X   — — .       The    fixed  temperature   of 

54 
heat  to  which  M.  De  Luc  reduced  his  obfervations  of  the 
barometer  is  jth  of  the  interval  from  freezing  to  boihng  wa- 
ter above  the  former  point ;  and  if  the  thermometer  was 

B     ..     H 


higher  than  this  degree,  he  fubtradled- 


if  it 
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lower,  he  added  this  quantity  to  the  obferved  height  of  the 
barometer;  and  he  thus  obtained  its  cxaft  height,  or  fuch  as  it 
would  have  been,  if  the  denfity  of  its  quickfilver  had  been 
the  fame  as  aniVers  to  the  fixed  degree  of  temperature. 
He  thus  corrected  the  height  of  both  his  barometers,  that 
at  the  bottom  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  parti- 
cular degree  of  heat,  indicated  by  a  thermometer  attached 
to  the  barometer  at  each  ftation.  Thefe  corrected  heights 
of  the  barometers  were  thofe  which  he  ufed  in  his  calcula- 
tions. Then,  calling  thefe  two  altitudes  of  the  barometer 
at  the  lower  andattheuppcrilations,/?  and  3,  and  ufing  log.i?, 
and  log.  ^  for  their  logarithms,  taken  out  of  the  common 
tables,  and  alFuming  the  four  firft  places  of  figures  after  the 
index  as  integers,  and  the  three  remaining  figures  as  deci- 
mals, and  putting  C  for  the  m.ean  height  of  a  thermometer, 
expofed  to  the  air  at  the  top  and  boiton-;  of  the  hill,  the 
freezing  point  being  o,  and  the  point  of  boihng  water  at  80, 
he  found  by  his  experiments  t'aat  the  height  of  the  hill 
would  be  given  in  French  toifes,  when  C  was  16^,  by  mere- 
ly taking  tiie  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
heights  of  the  barometer,  or  logr  B  —  log.  b ;  and  ia 
any  other  degree  of  heat,  would  be  greater  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rarity  of  the  air  was  greater  or  lefs  than  in 
the  fixed  temperature  ;  or  greater  or  lefs,  by  ^T-jtli  part  of 
the  whole,  for  every  degree  of  the  thermometer  reckoned 
from  the  fixed  tempeiature  164  :  and  confequently  the 
height  of  the  place  would  be  expreffed  generally  in  French 
toifes  by  this  formula,  viz.  log.  B  —  hg.  b  -f-  log.  ^  — log.  b 

=  log.  B  —  log.  *  X    I  + 


The  re- 


2I5'  215 

duftion  of  this  formula  to  Englifh  nieafuie  and  to  the  fcale 

of 
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«f  Falirenlieit's  thermometer  is  performed  by  the  aftronom 
toyal  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  J),  162),  i;i  the  foUowinir  man- 
ner.    The  French  foot  is  to  the  EngHfli  foot  as  1.06575  to 
I    (Phil.  Tranf.   vol.  Iviii.   p.  326);     and   the    Fahrenheit's 
point  of  freezing  is  52,  and  that  of  boihng  water  312,  hav- 
ing an  interval  of  iSo  degrees.      But  M.  De  Luc's  point  of 
boiling  water  or  So  wa<;  marked  when  the  barometer  was  at 
27  French  inches,  that  being  its   mean  height  at  Geneva  ; 
but  our  Enghih  workmen    ir.ark  the  fame  point  on  Fahren- 
heit's fcale,  when  the  barometer  Hands  at  30  inches,   whxh 
is  equal  to  28  inches  1.8  hues  French  meafure,   or  1^8  lines 
higher  than  JVI.  De  Luc's  barometer,  when  he  adjuiled  the 
point  of  boiling  water  on  his  thermometer  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,     that  the   heat  of    boiling  water  varies  with    the 
weight   of  the  atmofphere.     M.  De  Luc   from  his  experi- 
ments inferred,  that  an  increafe  of  one  line  in  the  height  of 
the  barometer  raises  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  placed 
in  boiling  water,  .^j-^th  part   of  the  interval  between  the 
freezing  point  and  that  of  boiling  water,   though  the  rule 
will  not  apply  to  large  variations  of  the  barometer  occafion- 
ed  by  vevy  great  heights  above  the  earth's  furface.     The 
change  of  the  boiling  pomt  in  Fahrenheit'.s  fcale  conefpond- 
ing  to  a  change  of  one  line  in  the  barometer,   will  be  T-i-fr 
=:o.l6;  and  thereforei3.S  lineswiiiproduce  o.  16  X  I  ^8  =  2. 2 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  and  a   thermometer,   whofe 
point  oi  boiLng  water  was  marked  212,  when  the  barometer 
ftcod  at   30  Englifli  inches  =.  28    inclies  1.8   lines    French 
meafure,   will,    vrhen  the  barometer  defcends   to  27  French 
inches,  fink   2.2   degrees  in  boiling  water,  or  to  209.8  or  in 
round  numbers  to  210  degrees,  which  is   diftant  only  178 
from  32  the  point  of  freezing.     Hence  it  appears  that  an 
extent  of  80°  of  M.  D-"  Luc's  thermometer  correfponds  to 
an  ext.-.it  of  178  of  our  Fahrenheit's themiometer;  and  put- 
ting F  for  the  decrees  of  this  theiinometcr,   correfponding 
to  C  of  M.  De  Luc's,  we  (hall  have  C  :  F  — 32  ::  80  :  178, 
S^,  which,  fuhilitutedin  M.  De  Luc's 


nd  C  =  F 


^:^ 


formula,  gives  log.  B  —  log.  b  X  1  -{- 


C  -i6i  _ 


=  lojr.  B 


215 


-  log.  ^    X    I    + 


F-  32 


i6J 


215 


=log.5— log.  b 


X  I 


80 


,  " F  -  32  -  H'  16.75  =  log-  B  -  log.  b 

178  ■  2iy  ° 


X  I   + 


3^  -  il--l 


478.38 


log.   B   -   log.    ^    X    I  + 


. ili  in  French  toifes.     To  reduce  thefe  to  our  En 

478.38 
glifh  fathoms  of  6  feet  each,   multiply  the  above  expreffion 
by    1.06575,    and   we   (hall   have 

Log.  B  -  log.  b  X  I  +1^1-11.  X  1.06575  = 

Log.  B  -  log.  b  X  409.11  +  F  X  If^^li  =z 

„___  478.38 

Log.   B  -  log.  b  X  2_iL._j: —  or,  in  round  numbers. 
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=  log.  B  -  log.  b  xl£2+^  -  log.  B  -  log.  6X1   + 

, .  449 

^^)   which  expreffes  the  height  between  the  two  fta- 

tions  in  Englidi  fathom?. 

In  thefe  expreffions  B  and  i  denote  heights  of  the  baro- 
meter, at  the  lower  and  higher  ftations,  coneftcd  for  the 
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difference  of  heat  between  a  fixed  temperatuM,  viz.  |th  of 
the  interval  bctv.ten  freezing  and  boiling  water,  and  the 
prefent  heat,  indicated  by  the  thermometer  attached  to  the 
barometer  at  each  (tation  :  but  it  will  be  fu.Ticimt,  and 
more  co.-.venient,  to  comdl  one  barometer  for  the  difference 
of  the  heat  of  the  two.  Suppofe  then  the  r'ppcr  barometer 
is  to  be  correfted,  to  redi.ce  it  to  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  one,  and  that  I  fignifies  the  height  of  this  baro- 
meter, as  obferved  and  not  corredted  ;  the  correaion,  from 
wliat  has  been  already  faid,  if  we  call  D  the  difterence  of 
height  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  baro.meter  at 
the  two  ftations,  e.  g.  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill,  will 
,  D  i 

"^±  J-^y  3s  the  thermometer  ftands  higheft  at  the  lower 

or  upper  ftatioiT ;    and   the  upper  barometer  correded,  in- 

ftead  of  b,  will  he  b  ±  — ^,  which  fubftituted  in  the  for- 


mula, gives  log.  B  — log.  {b  ± — =)  x  i 


+  F-40 
449 


But 

the  correaion,  on  account  of  ^the  diffeience  orfieat  of  the 
baiometer  at  the  two  ftations,  may  be  reduced  to  a  more 
ealy  exprefTion,  in  which  the  variable  quantity  b,  the  height 
of  the  upper  barometer,  (liaU  not  appear.  The  fluxion  of  a 
logarithm  is  to  the  fluxion  of  its  natural  number  as  the 
modulus  of  the  fyftem  to  the  natural  number  ;  and  4^41 
IS  the  modulus  of  the  common  logarithms,  when  the 
four  places,  next  the  index  or  charaaeriftic,  are 
taken  as  whole  numbers,  inftead  of  decimals,  which  is 
meant    to    be    done    in  the  ufe  of  the  preceding  formda. 

Confcquently    —   being    very     fmaU    with    refpeft    to 

b,  we  (hall  have  variation   of  log,  b   :  variation  of  i  = 

^TTk  -  "  ^^3+3  :  ^  very  nearly,  and  hence  variation  of  log. 

Bb 


Hence  log.  (  b  ±  ~)  =  log.  i^  ±  0.45  3  D ; 


+  0.452  D. 

which,  being  fubftituted  in  the  above  formula,  will  give  the 
difference  of  height  of  the  two  ftations,  in  Enghih  fathoms, 
in  a  more  convenient  exprelTion,  viz.  log.  B  -  log.b  +  0.452 

^  ^-  '  +  —^~-  '  ^'^^'"e  '''=  "PPer  fign.  — ,  is  to  be 
ufed,  when  the  tiitnnometer  of  the  barometer  is  higheft  at 
the  lovver  ftation,  and  the  lower  %n,  +,  is  to  be  ufed. 
when  the  faid  thermometer  is  loweft  at  the  lower  ftation! 
^^  hen  F,  the  height  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  is  lefs 
,  g  F  — 40 
than  40  ,  H -— -,   becoming    negative    or   fubtradive, 

muft  be  accordingly  apphed  in  the  calculation.  In  the 
foregoing  formula,  B  denotes  the  obferved  altitude  of  the 
barometer  at  the  lower  ftation,  and  b  that  at  tiie  upper 
ftation  ;  log.  B  and  log.  b  denote  their  logarithms  taken 
out  of  the  common  tables,  by  a(ruming  the  four  firll  figures 
next  foUowing  the  index,  as  whole  numbers,  and'' coni 
fidering  the  three  remaining  figures  to  the  right  hand 
as  decimals;  D  figmfies  the  difference  of  height  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  attached  to  the  barometer  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill  ;  and  F  fignifies  the  mean 
of  the  two  heiglHs  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  expofed 
freely  for  a  few  mmutes  to  the  open  air  ia  the  (liade  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill.  ' 

The  formula,  for  the  meafure  of  heights,  may  be  adapted 
4S2  to 
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to  thermometers  of  particular  fcales,  for  the  convenience  of 
c-alciilation  ;  but  the  Icalcs  will  be  dilTercnt  from  ihofe  of 
M.  Dc  Luc.  The  thermometer,  attached  to  the  barometer, 
will  belt  be  divided  with  the  interval  between  freezing  and 
boiling  water,  confiiling  of  81.4  degrees  (  =  i8oX.452); 
the  freezing  point  may  be  marked  o,  and  the  point  of  boil- 
ing water  will  be  81.4  ;  for  then,  if  the  difference  of  height 
of  this  thermometer,  at  the  two  ftations,  be  called  d,  we 
fiinll  have  d  =0.452  x  D,  for  d  :  D  ::  81.4:  180:: 
0.452  :  1.  and  the  number  of  degrees  exprefTtd  by  (/will 
(liew  immediately  the  correc'tion  for  the  difference  of  heat 
of  the  two  barometers.  If  the  thermometer,  dcfigned  to 
fhew  the  temperature  of  the  air,  be  divided  with  the  inter- 
val between  freezing  and  boiling  water  =:  200,  and  the 
freezing  point  be  marked  —  9,  and  the  boiling  point  +19I1 
and  the  heights  of  this  thermometer,   at  the  two  ilations, 

be  called  G  and  I,  wc  fhall  have —=z = 

449  Z  X  500  I OOQ 

For  F  — 40  =  F— 32  — 8    is   the  height    of   Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  reckoned  from  8  degrees  above  freezing,  and 

F-32-8 
44.0  :  fco  :;  180  :  200  : :  8:9,  and  the  fraclion  . 

449 

increafing   both   the   numerator   and  denominator  in    the 
ratio  of  449  to  500,  will  become 


500 


500 


=  F— 32  X 


500 
449 


G  +  I    ,         ,   G  +  I  ,  ^ 

^  .becaulc -1-9 

2x500     —     locc  2 

Hence,  if  the  thermometer  of  the  baro- 
meter has  the  freezing  point  marked  o,  and  the  point  of 
boihng  water  81.4,  and  the  difference  of  its  height,  at  the 
two  ilations,  be  called  d;  and  the  thermometer  for  mcafur- 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  divided  with  the  interval 
of  200  between  the  freezing  point  and  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  firft  be  marked  —  9,  and  the  latter  -\-  191, 
and  the  degrees,  ftevvn  by  this,  at  the  the  two  ftations,  be 
called  G  and  I  ;  the  formula,  that  will  give  the  height  of 
the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower  one,  in  Englifh  fathoms, 

, r^    I   T 

will  be  log.  13— log.  i  +  ^  X   l  -\ J1-, which   multiplied 

1000 
by  6,  will  give 'the  height  in  Englifli  feet.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  +  </,  or  —  d,  is  to  be  ufcd,  as  the  thermometer, 
attached  to  the  barometer,  is  higheft  at  the  lower  or  upper 
ftation  ;  and  if  G  and  I  fhould  happen  to  fall  below  o  of 
the  fcale,  or  to  be  fubtradlive,  they  muft  be  applied  accord- 
ingly in  the  calculation. 

The  rules,  cxprelfcd  in  the  aboTe  formula,  will  he  in  com- 
mon language  as  follow  : 

I.  The  rule  adapted  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  this. 

Take  the  difference  of  the  tabular  logarithms  of  the  ob- 
ferved  heights  of  the  barometer  at  the  two  ftations,  confider- 
ing  the  four  firft  figures,  cxclufively  of  the  index,  as  whole 
number?,  and  the  three  remaining  figures  to  the  right  as 
decimals,  and  fubtrad  or  add  y-e^^^th  part  of  the  diff'erence  of 
the  altitude  of  the  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  attached  to 
the  barometer  at  the  two  ftatio'is,  according  as  it  was  higheft 
at  the  lower  or  upper  ftation:  thus  you  will  have  the 
height  of  the  upper  ftation  above  the' lower  in  Englifti 
•  fathoms  nearly.  This  is  to  be  corrected  in  the  following 
maimer  :  fay,  as  449  is  to  the  difference  of  the  mean  alti- 
tude of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  expofed  to  the  air  at  the 
two  ftations,  from  40°,  fo  is  the  height  of  the  upper  ftation 
found  nearly  to  the  correftion  of  the  fame :  which,  added 
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or  fubtrafted,  according  as  the  mean  altitude  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  was  higher  or  lower  than  40",  wil!  give 
the  true  height  of  the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower,  in 
Englifti  fathom?,  and  multiplied  by  6  in  Englidi  feet. 

II.  The  rule  adapted  to  two  thermometers  of  particular 
fcales  is  as  follows.  Take  the  difference  of  the  tabular  lo- 
garithms of  the  obferved  hcigl'.ts  of  the  barometer,  at  the 
two  ftations,  confidering  the  four  firft  figures,  cxclufively  of 
the  index,  as  whole  numbers,  and  the  three  remaining  figures 
to  the  right  as  decimals  ;  and  fubtraiit  or  add  the  difference- 
of  the  thermometer,  of  a  particular  fcale,  attached  to  the 
barometer,  at  the  two  ftations,  according  as  it  was  highefl 
at  the  lower  or  upper  ftation,  and  you  v/ill  have  the  height 
of  the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower  one,  in  Englilh  fathoms 
nearly^  fubjeift  to  the  following  eorreftion  :  fay,  as  looo 
is  to  the  fum  of  the  altitudes  of  the  thermometer  of  a  parti- 
cular fcale,  expofed  to  the  air  at  both  ftations,  fo  is  the 
height  of  the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower,  found  nearly, 
to  the  corredlion  of  the  fame  ;  which,  added  or  fubtradled, 
according  as  the  fum  of  the  altitudes  of  the  thermometers, 
expofed  to  the  air,  is  pofitive  or  negative,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower  in  Enghlh 
fiithoms,  and  multiplied  by  6,  in  Englilli  ftet.  Dr.  Horf- 
ley,  the  prefent  bilhop  of  St.  Afapli,  has  given  a  co-npa- 
rifon  of  M.  De  Luc's  rules  with  theory,  reduced  them  to. 
Englifli  meafures  of  length,  and  adapted  them  to  Fa'nren- 
heit's  fcale  of  the  thermometer,  and  added  tables  and  pre- 
cepts for  expediting  the  praftieal  application  of  them  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  214.  See  Atmofpherical  Lo- 
garithmic, and  Fixed  Poiitls  of  Thermome  rtRs. 

The  fcene  of  M.  De  Luc's  firft  obfervatioiis  was  mount 
Saleve,  near  Geneva.  Here  he  felcCled  i  j  ft  itions  at  dif- 
ferent elevations ;  and  the  following  table  abftradlcd  and 
abridged  from  his  minute  details  ( Rccheiches,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  213,  &c.)  ihews  the  refult  of  his  operations : 


"tlions. 

Heit;! 

ts  by 

Niimbei 

of 

Mer.n  heights  \)y 

Leve 

\WK. 

Obreivations. 

the  naiometet. 

feet. 

nches. 

feet. 

I      - 

2I() 

2 

. 

12 

. 

-      230J 

2      - 

428 

ID 

- 

13 

. 

-     4351^1- 

3     - 

■5S6 

- 

'3 

- 

-      59144 

4    - 

728 

8 

- 

21 

- 

-      732r 

5     - 

917 

- 

24 

- 

-      9'9l^ 

6     - 

I2l8 

8 

- 

27 

- 

-     1221^ 

7     - 

1420 

- 

23 

- 

-     14.84^ 

8     - 

iSco 

6 

- 

17 

- 

-      '79§tV 

9    - 

1965 

3 

- 

17 

- 

-.     I962T-V 

10     - 

22II 

- 

>7 

- 

-      2210^ 

1  r 

2333 

- 

17 

- 

-      2331-^^ 

12     - 

25  82 

4 

- 

16 

- 

-     2583f|. 

The  lateft  and  moft  accurate  experiments"  and  obferva- 
tions  relating  to  this  fubjedl,  are  thofe  of  fir*  George  Shuck- 
burgh,  and  general  Roy.  In  order  to  render  the  method  of 
meafuring  altitudes  by  the  barometer  more  ptrfed,  it  is 
necefl^ii-y  toafcertainbyappropriateexperimentsthe  expanfion 
of  mercury  by  any  increafe  of  temperature,  and  alfo  the 
expanfion  of  air  by  the  fame,  or  by  any  chancre  of  tempe- 
rature ;  and  alfo  the  variations  to  which  its  elafticity  is  fubjeft. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  M.  De  Luc  eftimates  the 
expanfion  of  quickfilver,  between  the  temperatures  of  melt- 
ing ice  and  boiling  water,  to  be  exaftly  6  French  lines,  or 
.532875  decimal  parts  of  an  Enghlh  inch.  But  he  fuppofed 
the  barometer  to  ftand  at  27  Fr.  inches,  or  28.77525  Eng. 
jjkchea  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  flood  at  30  inches,  it  would  have 

beea 
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been  .f5Jj5'^»  becaufe  the  expanfion  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  ccliimn.  It  has  alfo  been  fliewn,  that  M.  De 
Luc's  boihng  point  is  2.2"  lower  than  that  of  Englifli 
thermometers,  reducing  it  to  209.8  of  Fahrenheit  and 
making  the  interval  between  freezing  and  boiling  only 
177.8  degrees.  Hence  the  expanfion  .555556  mud  be 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  177.8  to  180,  which  gives 
for  the  total  .5624297  or  .56243,  on  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  180°.  Thus  the  expanfion  for  each  degree, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  arithmetical,  or  unifonnly  the  fame  in  all 
parts  of  thefcii.^-,  will  be  .OC312461.  But  from  information 
communicated  by  M.  De  Luc  to  general  Roy,  it  appears 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  in  his  experiments  am.ount- 
ed  to  about  31^  of  Reaumur,  or  72°  of  P'ahrenhcit,  above 
freezing;  and  therefore,  .00312461  x  72  =  .225  nearly 
will  denote  the  rate  of  expanfion,  from  which  he  deduced 
that  for  i8o°. 

The  experiments  of  general  Roy  for  afcertaining  the  ex- 
panfion of  mercury  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  659 — 682.  He  expofed  30  inches  of  mercury, 
fuftained  in  a  barometer  by  the  atmol'phere,  in  a  nice  ap- 
paratus, by  whicli  it  could  be  made  of  on;  uniform  tempe- 
rature, through  its  whole  length  ;  and  he  noted  the  expan- 
fions  of  it  in  dccira.ils  of  an  inch.  The  refuk  appears  in  the 
following  table  ;  of  which  the  firll  column  exprefl'es  the  tem- 
perature by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  fecond  column 
expr^lTes  t\\<  bulk  of  the  mercury  in  confequence  of  its  ex- 
paniion,  and  the  third  column  (hews  the  expanfion  of  one  inch 
of  mercury  for  an  increafe  of  one  degree  in  the  adjoining 
temperatures. 

T.\ELE    L 


Temp. 

Bulk  of  ^• 

Expan.  for  1° 

212° 

30.5117 

0.0000763 

202 

30.4888 

0.000C787 

192 

30.4652 

0.0000810 

182 

30.4409 

0.0000S33 

172 

30.4159 

0.0000857 

162 

30.3902 

0.0000880 

152 

30-3638 

0.0000903 

142 

30-3367 

0.0000923 

132 

30.3090 

0.0000943 

122 

30.2807 

0.OCC0963 

112 

30.2518 

0.0000983 

102 

30,2223 

0.0001003 

92 

30.1922 

0.0COI023 

82 

30.1615 

0.0001043 

72 

30.1302 

0.0001063 

62 

30.09S4 

c.  0001077 

52 

30.0661 

0.0001093 

42 

3°-0333 

O.QOOI  1  10 

3» 

30.COC0 

O.OOOII27 

22 

29.5662 

O.COOII43 

12 

29.9319 

0.0001  160 

2 

29.8971 

0.0000177 

0 

29.8901 

By  this  table  the  obferved  height  of  tiie  mercury  may 
be  reduced  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  were  of  the 
temperature  32.  Suppofe  that  the  mercurial  height  is  ob- 
ferved to  be  29.2,  and  that  the  temperi\.ure  of  the  mercury 
is  72°;  fay  30.1302  :  30  ;:  29.2  ;  29.0738,  which  would 
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be  the  true  meafure  of  the  denfity  of  the  air  of  the  ftandard 
temperature.  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  temoerature  of  the 
mercury,  the  obfervation  lliould  be  made  by  a  thermometer 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  barometer,  that  it  may  warm 
and  cool  along  with  it.  This,  however,  may  be  done,  with 
fufficient  accuracy,  without  a  table  ;  ^s  the  expanfion  of  an 
inch  of  mercury  for  one  degree  decreafts  very  nearly  -;-|^th 
part  in  each  fucceeding  degree.  If  therefore  we  take  from 
the  expanfion  at  32°  its  thoufandth  part  for  each  degree 
of  any  range  above  it,  we  obtain  a  mean  rate  of  expanfion 
for  that  range.  When  the  obferved  temperature  of  the 
mercury  is  below  32^,  this  correftion  mull  be  added,  in 
order  to  obtaii.  the  mean  expanfion.  This  rule  will  be 
m.ore  exzdl  if  we  fuppofe  the  expanfion  at  32^  to  be 
0.C001127,  as  in  the  table.  Then,  by  ir.ulciplying  the 
mercurial  height  by  this  expanfion,  we  obtain  the  correction 
to  be  fublracfed  or  added  as  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
vias  above  or  below  32°.  Thub,  in  the  former  example  of 
72°,  take  40,  the  excefs  of  72°  above  32°,  from  o.oooi  127, 
and  we  have  0.0001087.  Multiply  this  by  40,  and  we 
have  the  whole  expanfion  of  one  inch  of  mercury  = 
O.CO4348.  Multiply  the  inches  of  mercurial  height,  viz. 
29.2  by  this  expanfion,  and  we  have  for  the  correftion 
0.12696;  which,  fubtracled  from  the  obferved  height, 
leaves  29.07304,  differing  from  the  exatt  quantity  lefs  than 
the  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch.  This  correftion  may  be 
made  by  another  procefs,  ftill  more  fimple  ;  or  by  multiply- 
ing the  obferved  height  of  the  mercury  by  the  difference 
of  its  temperature  from  32°,  and  cutting  off  four  cyphers 
before  the  decimals  of  the  mercurial  height  r  and  this  me- 
thod will  feldom  err  one  hundredth  of  an  inch.  Having 
thus  correfted  the  obferved  mercurial  heights  by  reducing 
them  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  the  mercury  had 
been  of  the  ftandard  temperature,  the  logarithms  of  the 
correfted  heights  are  taken  ;  and  their  difference,  multiplied 
by  iccoo,  uill  give  the  difference  of  elevations,  in  Englilh 
fathoms.  Another  method  of  applyiiig  this  correftion, 
more  expeditious  and  not  lefs  accurate,  is  as  follows.  As 
the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  mercurial  heights  is 
the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  thofe  heights,  fo  likewife  the  ' 
difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  obferved  and  correfted 
heights  at  any  ftation  is  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  thofe 
heights  ;  and,  therefore,  this  laft  difference  of  the  logarithms 
is  the  meafure  of  the  correftion  of  this  ratio.  But  the  ob- 
ferved height  is  to  the  correfted  height  as  i  to  i. 000102  ; 
and  the  logarithm  of  this  ratio,  or  the  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  I  and  1.000102,  is  0.0000444.  This  is  the  cor- 
reftion for  each  degree  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury  differs  from  32.  Therefore  multiply  o.ccoo444by 
the  difference  of  the  mercurial  temperatures  from  32,  and 
the  produfts  will  be  the  correftions  of  the  refpeftive  loga- 
rithms. The  following  method  of  applying  the  logarithmic 
correftion  is  more  eafy  than  the  former.  The  correftion 
will  only  be  neceffary,  whin  the  temperatures  at  the  two 
ftations  are  different,  and  it  will  be  proportional  to  this  dif- 
ference. Therefore,  if  the  difference  of  the  mercurial 
temperatures  be  multiplied  by  0.0C00444,  the  produft 
will  be  the  correftion  required  on  tiie  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  mercurial  heights.  Moreover,  fince  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  logarithms  of  the  mercurial  heights  are  alfo 
the  differences  of  elevation  in  Englilli  fathoms,  it  follows, 
that  the  correftion  is  alfo  a  difference  of  elevation  ii»Eng-  • 
lilh  fathoms ;  or  that  the  correftion  for  one  degree  of 
difference  of  mercurial  temperature  is  -5%^  of  a  fathom 
=  32  inches  =;  2  feet  8  inches.  This  coiTeCtion  of  2.8  for 
every  degree  of  difference  of  temperature  muft  be  fub- 
7  traded 
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traacd  from  the  elevation  found  by  the  general  rule,  \vhen 
the  mercury  at  the  upper  ftation  is  colder  than  that  at  the 
lower.     For  in  this  cafe  the  mercurial  column  at  the  upper 
ftation  \vill  appear  too  fhort,   and  the  prefliirc  ot  the  ;itmo- 
fphtre  too  fmall ;    fo  that  the  elevation  m  the  atmofpherc 
will   appear    greater  than  it    really   is.     Confequently   the 
rule  for  this  correction  will  be  to  multiply  0.0000444  by  the 
degrees  of  dilVerence  between  the  mercurial  temperatures 
at  the  two  ftations,  and   to  add  or  fubtraft  the   produdl 
from  the  elevation  found  by  the  general  rule,  accordmg  as 
the  mercury  at  the  upper  ftation  is   hotter   or  colder  than 
that  at   the  lower.     If  the  expanfion  be  conlidered  as  vari- 
able, the  logarithmic  difference  correfpondlng   to   this  ex- 
panfion f«r   the  mean    temperature  of  the  two  barometers 
may  be  taken.     Tiicfe  logarithmic  differences  are  contained 
in  !h     ollowing  table,  carried  as  far  as  1 1  3  \  beyond  which 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  obfcrvations  will  be  made.     The 
number  for  each  tempcratura  is  the  difTcrcuce  between  the 
logarithms  of  30  inches,  of  the  temperature  32,  and   of  30 
inches  expanded  by  that  temperature. 
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Table 

ir. 

Temp. 

LcT.  diff. 
0 

Dec.  of 
Fath. 

Ft.  Tn. 

113° 

0.0000427 

.427 

2.7 

102 

0.0000436 

•+36 

2.7 

92 

0  OCO0444 

•444 

2.8 

82 

0.000045  3 

•453 

2.9 

73 

0.0000460 

.460 

2.9 

62 

0.0000468 

.468 

2.10 

52 

0.0000475 

•475 

2.10 

42 

0.0000482 

.482 

2.1 1 

3^ 

0.0000489 

•4^'9 

2.1  I 

22 

0.0000497 

•497 

3-0 

12 

0.0000504 

.504 

3-0 

0 

Sir   George  Shuckburgh  has  ^iven  the  following  table 
for  the  expanfion  of  mercury  by  heat. 


T.^BLE    III. 


Degr. 

Height  of  the  barometer 

. — — — — ^ -  ■  ■ — 

in  inches. 

of  the     . 
Therm. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

37 

28   j      29   1      50 

3' 

32 

I 

;.o 

2.1 

2  2 

2-3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2-7 

2.3 

2.9 

3-0 

3-' 

n     -> 

2 

4.1 

4-3 

4-5 

4^7 

4.9 

5-1 

5-3 

5-J 

5-7 

5-9 

6.1 

^'■3 

ci's 

3 

6.1 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

7-3 

7.6 

1-9 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

9.1 

9-4 

9-7 

4 

8.1 

8.5 

§.y 

9-3 

9-7 

10. 1 

10.5 

II.O 

1 1.4 

11.8 

12.2 

12.6 

I  ;.o 

5 

10.1    10.6] 

11.1 

11.6 

12.1 

12.7 

13.2 

13-7 

14.2 

14-7 

15.2 

■5-7 

16.2 

6 

12.2 

T2.S 

i3^4 

14.0 

.4.6 

15.2 

15.B 

164 

17.0 

17.6 

1S.2 

iR  8 

19.5 

7 

14.2 

14.9 

.5.6 

16.3 

17.0 

17.7 

18.4 

19.2 

19.8 

20.6 

21.3 

22.0 

22.7 

8 

>6.2 

17.0 

!7.8 

18.6 

19.4 

20.2 

21.0 

21.9 

22.7 

23-5 

24-3 

25.2 

25.9 

9 

1S.2 

19.2 

20.1 

21.0 

21.9 

22.8 

23-7 

24.6 

25.6 

26.5 

27.4 

283 

29.2 

10 

20.3 

21.3 

22.3 

23-3 

24-3 

25.3 

26.3 

27.4 

28.4 

29.4 

30-4 

3  ••4 

32-4 

II 

22.3 

23^4 

24-S 

25.6 

26.7 

27.8 

28.9 

30.1 

31.2 

32-3 

33-4 

34-5 

35-6 

12 

24^3 

25.6 

26.8 

28.0 

2c;.  2 

30-4 

31.6 

32-9 

34-1 

35-3 

36.5 

37-'5 

38-9 

13 

26.3 

27.7 

29. 0 

30-3 

31.6 

32-9 

34^2 

35-6 

36^9 

38.2 

39-5 

40.8 

42.1 

14 

28.4 

29.8 

31.2 

32.6 

^4-0 

35-4 

36.8 

38.4 

39^8 

41.2 

42.6 

43-9 

45-4 

'5 

30-4 

31-9 

33-4 

34-9 

3^-4 

37-9 

39-4 

41.1 

42.6 

44.1 

45.6 

47-1 

48.6 

16 

32-4 

34-1 

35-<5 

37-2 

38.8 

40.5 

42.0 

43-8 

45-4 

47.0 

48.6 

50-3 

51.8 

17 

34-5 

36.2 

37-9 

39-6 

4'-3 

43-0 

44-7 

46.6 

48^3 

50.0 

5^-7 

53-4 

55-1 

18 

3^-5 

38-3 

40.1 

41.9 

4.V7 

45-S 

47^3 

49-3 

51.1 

52.9 

54-7 

S6.s 

58-3 

>9 

..S-5 

40.5 

42^3  1442 

46.1 

48.1 

49.9 

52.1 

54.0 

55-9 

57-8 

59-7 

61.6 

20 

40.6 

42.6 

44.6  146.6 

48.6 

50.6 

52.6 

54-8 

56.8 

58.8 

60.8 

62.8 

6^.9 

21 

42.6 

44^7 

46.8  ;48.9 

51.0 

53-2 

55-2 

57-5 

59.6 

6.-7 

63.8 

65.9 

68.1 

22 

44.6 

46.9 

49.1  51.3 

,53-5 

55-7 

57-9 

60.3 

62.5 

64.7 

66.9 

69.0 

71.4 

23 

46.6 

49.0 

51^3  53-6 

,55-9 

58.2 

60.5 

63.0 

65-3 

67.6 

69.9 

72.2 

74.6 

24 

48.6 

51. 1 

53.5155.9^58.3 

60.8 

63.. 

65.8 

68.2 

70.6 

73-0 

75-4 

77.8 

25 

50.7 

53^2 

55.8  I58. 2  60.7 

63.2 

65.7 

68.5 

71  0 

73-5 

76.0 

78.5 

81. 1 

26 

52.7 

55^4 

58.0 '60.5 

.63.1 

65.8 

68.3 

71.2 

73-8 

76.4 

79.0 

81.6 

84^3 

27 

54-7 

57-5 

60.3  '62.9 

65.6 

68.3 

71.0 

7-1-0 

76.7 

79-4 

82.1 

84.8 

87.5 

zR 

56.8  59.6 

62.5  J65.2 

,68.0 

70.8 

73-6 

76.7 

79-5 

82.3 

85.1 

87.9 

90.7 

29 

588  61. B 

64.7  67.5 

I70-4 

73-3 

76.2 

79-5 

82.4 

85-3 

88.2 

91.1 

94.1 

30 

60.8 

03-9 

66.9  169.9 

'72.8 

75-9 

78.9 

82.2 

85.2 

88.2 

91.2 

94.1 

97-3 

3' 

62.8 

66.0 

69.1  I72.2 

.75.2 

78.4 

81.5 

84.9 

88.0 

91.1 

94-2 

97-4 

100.5 

32 

64.8 

68.2 

7i-4'74-6 

i77-7 

81.0 

84.2 

87.7 

90.9 

94.1 

97-3 

100.5 

103.8 

33 

66.9 

70^3 

73.6(76.9 

80.1 

83-5 

86.8 

90.4 

93-7 

97.0 

100.3 

103.6 

107.0 

34 

68.9 

72.4 

75.8  179-2 

;82.5 

86.1 

89.4 

93-2 

96.6  i  ICO.O 

103.4 

106.7 

110.3 

H 

70.9 

74^5 

78.0:81.5 

84.0 

88.6 

92.0 

95-9 

99.4':  102.9 

106.4 

lon.o 

113-5 

36 

73^c 

76.7 

80.2  ;83.8  86.4 

91. 1 

94.6 

98.6 

102.2 

105.8 

109.4  ''3-' 

116.S 

H 

75.0 

78.8 

82.5186.2  8S.9 

93-'5 

97-3 

101.4 

105.1 

108.S 

112.5   1 16.2 

120.0 

38 

77.0 

80.9 

84-7:88.5  91.3 

96.2 

99.9 

104.1 

107.9 

1 1 1.7 

115.5    1 19.3 

123.2 

39 

79.0 

?3-' 

86.9.90  8 

93-7 

98.7 

102.5 

106.9 

110.8 

114.7 

118. 6   122.5 

126.5 

.-i2_ 

81.1 

85.2 

89.2  ,93.2 

■  97-2 

101.2 

105.2 

109.6 

II  3.6 

117. 6 

121. 6   125.6 

129.7 

BAR 


B  A  K 


Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  in  his  barometrical  obfervatJons, 
reckoned  the  equation  for  the  expanfion  of  mercury  =: 
.00323  of  an  inch  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter in  a  col'jmn  of  30  inches,  inftead  of  .00312  ufed  by 
M.  De  Luc  :  but  this  difference,  he  fays,  will  not  occahon 
an  alteration  in  the  refult  of  any  one  of  his  obfervations  of 
more  than  5  inches  ;  and  he  confidcrs  it  as  of  no  account. 
In  another  part  of  the  fame  paper  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Lsvii. 
p.  567.), he  eftimates  this  equation, allowing  .00042  for  the 
eftett  of  the  expanlion  of  gtais  for  i"'  upon  a  column  of  30 
inches,  at  .00304  of  an  inch  for  each  degree,  when  the 
barometer  ftands  at  30  inches.  He  adds,  that  there  is 
ground  for  the  fufpicioa,  that  the  expanfion  of  mercury  is 
not  direftly  as  the  heat  (liewn  by  the  barometer,  but  in  a 
ratio  fomewhat  different ;  owing,  as  he  conceives,  to  fome  of 
the  mercury  bein^  converted  into  an  elallic  vapour  in  the 
vacuum  that  takes  place  at  the  top  of  the  Torricellian  tube, 
which  prefTes  upon  the  column  of  mercury  and  thus  counter. 
atts  in  a  fmall  degree  the  expanfion  from  heat.  It  docs  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  a  confiderable  quantity,  not  amount- 
ing to  above  -j^^th  of  the  whole  expanfion  in  a  range  of  40° 
of  temperature.  General  Roy  was  incommoded  in  liis  experi- 
ments by  the  alternate  expanfion  and  condenfation  of  the 
elalHc  vapour  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  his  tube. 
Lord  Charles  Cavendifh  found  the  difference  between  the 
expanfion  of  mercury  and  glafj,  from  180°  of  lieat,  to  be 
.469.  And  taking  into  the  account  Mr.  Smeaton's  dila- 
tation of  glafs,  the  total  expanfion  of  30  inches  of  mercuiy, 
fays  general  Roy,  will  be  .544,  vvhich  gives  a  rate  of  ex- 
panfion of  only  .003022  for  each  degree.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  671.  673.   678. 

After  all,  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  mercury  that  is  ufed,  which  will  occalion  iiregulari- 
ties  that  arenoteafily  obviated.  Mercury  Has  been  thought 
fufficiently  pure  for  a  barometer,  when  it  is  fo  far  cleared 
of  all  calcinable  matter  as  not  to  drag  or  iuUy  the  tube. 
Neverthcleis  in  this  ftate  it  may  contain  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  other  metals,  particularly  of  filver,  bifmulh,  and  tin, 
which  will  diminilh  its  fpecific  gravity.  It  has  been  ob- 
tained by  revivification  from  cinnabar  of  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  14.229,  and  it  is  thought  veiy  fine  if  it  be  13.65.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometers  ufed  by 
fir  George  Shuckburgh  was  13.61  with  68°  of  heat  ;  but 
it  is  fcldom  found  fo  heavy.  Thefe  variations  muil  affcft 
the  ultimate  reiults  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  precifion,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceCfary  to  know  the  denfity  of  the  mercury 
that  is  employed.  The  fubtangent  of  the  atmofpherical 
logarilhmic,  or  the  height  of  tl;e  homogeneous  atmofphere, 
will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  denfity  of 
the  mercui-y  ;  and  the  elevation  correfponding  to  t'^^th  of  an 
inch  of  barometric  height  will  vai-y  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. 

Another  circumflance  which  demands  attention  in  this 
bufinefs  is  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  as  the  change  that 
is  produced  by  heat  in  its  denfity  is  of  much  greater  moment 
than  that  of  the  mercury.  The  relative  gravity  of  the  two, 
on  which  the  fubtangent  of  the  logarithmic  curve  depends, 
and  confequently  the  unit  of  our  fcale  of  elevation,  is 
much  more  affeCted  by  the  heat  of  the  air  than  by  the  heat 
of  the  mercury.  M.  De  Luc  v/as  led  from  his  obfervations 
to  conclude,  that  at  a  certain  temperature,  marked  +i6|  in 
his  fcale,  and  nearly  69°^  of  Fahrenheit's,  the  difference  of 
the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  tlie  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, at  the  upper  and  the  lower  li-itions,  gave  the  height 
of  the  former  of  thofe  ftations  above  the  latter  in  locoths 
of  a  French  toife  ;  but  that  at  eveiy  other  temperature 
above  or  below  69°^,  a  correAion  of  .00223  of  the  whole 


was  to  be  added  or  fubtrafted  for  every  degree  of  tht 
thennometer.  Ey  obfervationB  ftill  more  accurate,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  difference  of 

the  logarithms  gives  the  height  in  Englifh  fathoms  is  32°, 
and  that  the  correftion  at  other  temperatures  is  .00243  of 
that  difference  for  every  degree  of  the  thermometer.  The 
manner  of  ellimating  the  temperature  of  the  air,  adopted 
in  all  thefe  obfervations,  was  the  fame  ;  an  arithmetical  m;an 
was  taken  between  the  heights  of  the  thennometer,  at  tlic 
upper  and  lower  ftations,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  uniformly 
diffufi-il  through  the  column  of  air  intercepted  between  them. 
M.  De  Luc,  however,  was  apprized  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  fuppofition  ;  and  general  Roy,  too,  has  obferved,  that 
one  of  the  cliief  caufes  of  error  in  barometrical  computa- 
tion proceeds  from  the  mode  of  ellimating  the  temperature 
of  the  column  of  air  from  that  of  its  extremities,  which 
muil  be  faulty  in  proportion  as  the  height  and  difference  of 
temperature  are  great.  Indeed  it  fcldom  or  never  happens, 
that  any  particular  ftratum  of  air  is  uniformly  of  the  lame 
temperature.  It  is  commonly  much  colder  above  ;  and  it 
is  alio  of  different  conilitutions.  Below  it  is  warm,  loaded 
with  vapour,  and  very  expanfible  ;  above  it  is  cold,  much 
drier,  and  lefs  expanfible  both  by  its  drynefs  and  its  rarity. 
Currents  of  wind,  alfo,  are  often  difpofed  in  ftrata,  which 
retain  their  places  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  as  they 
come  from  different  regions,  are  of  different  temperatures 
and  conilitutions.  It  is  neither  certain  that  the  whole 
intennediate  llratum  expands  ahke,  nor  that  the  expanfion 
is  equal  in  the  different  intermediate  temperatures.  Rare 
air  expands  lefs  than  that  which  is  denfer  ;  and  there  is  a 
particular  elevation  at  which  the  general  expanfion,  inflead 
of  diminidiiag  the  denfity  of  the  air,  increafes  it  by  the 
fuperior  expanfion  of  that  which  is  below.  But  no  general 
rule  has  been  eflablillied  by  which  we  can  obtain  a  more 
accurate  corredlion  than  by  taking  the  expanfion  for  the 
mean  temperature. 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  exhibited  the  refult  of 
feveral  experiments  on  the  expanfion  of  air  by  a  change  of 
temperature  in  the  following  table  ;  where  is  feen  the  in- 
creafe in  bulk  of  lOQo  parts  of  air  of  the  temperature  of 
freezing  and  preffure  of  30?  inches,  by  an  addition  of  I 
degree  of  heat  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

Table  IV. 


Obfervations. 


With  the 
firll  mano- 
meter, 


With  ano. 
thcr  ma- 
nometer, 


1  - 


Number  ot'de- 
gites  ilic  air 
was  healed. 


14.6 
32.2 

40-3 
46.6 

49-7 
51. 1 

23-7 
13-1 
22.0 
28.0 
21.5 
30.1 
22.6 


Expanlicn  for 
J*-"  in  loooihs 
oi'  the  whole. 


2.30 

2-43 
2.48 
2.45 
2.48 
2.51 
2.36 
2.24 
2.38 
2.50 

2-34 
2.44 

2-44 


The  mean  of  thelc  two  forts 
different  inilrumeuts,  is  2.43,  v 
freezing  become  by  expanfion  fr 
parts  or  1002.385  parts  withths 


I  Mean  from 
J>  the  firll  niano. 
I  meter  2.44. 

J 

Mean  from 
>  thefecondraa- 
I  nometer  2.42 
J 


of  obfervations,  made  with 

z.  1000  parti  of  die  air   at 

rom  1°  of  heat  equal  1002.43 

I'tandard  temperature  39°. 7. 

Whereas 


BAR 

Whfrfa*  M.  De  Luc's  cxperhnents  reduced,  give  this 
qiiaiuity  equal  1002.23  parts.  General  Roy  compared  a 
nurcurial  and  an  air  lliermometcr,  each  of  wliich  was  gra- 
duated arithmetically  ;  that  is,  the  units  of  the  fcalcs  were 
equal  bulks  of  mercury,  and  equal  bulks  of  air.  Their  pro- 
grefs  it  exhibited  iu  tlie  following  table. 

Table  V. 


BAR 

212°  ;  and  the  fourth  fliews  the  mean  expanfion  for  eack 
degree, 

Tahle  VI. 


Merc. 

Diff. 

Air. 

Diff. 

212 

212.0 

20 

17.6 
18.2 

192 

20 

194.4 

172 

20 

176.2 

18.8 

152 
»32 

20 

•57-4 
138.0 
118.0 

19.4 

20 

20.0 

1 12 

20 

20.8 

92 

20 

97.2 
75.6 

21.6 

72 

20 

22.6 

52 

20 

53-0 

21.6 

32 

20 

31-4 

20.0 

1       '2 

1 1.4 

Barom. 

Denfity 

of  Air 

examined. 

Expanfion 

of  looop" 
by  212°. 

Expanfion 

by  1". 

29.95 

31-52 

483.89 

2.2825 

30.07 

30-77 

482.10 

2.2741 

29.48 

29.90 

480.74 

2.2676 

29.90 

30-73 

485.86 

2.2918 

29.96 

30.92 

489.45 

2.3087 

29.90 

30-55 

476.04 

2.2455 

29-95 

30-60 

4^7-55 

2.2998 

30.07 

30.60 

482.80 

2.2774 

29.48 

Mean 

30.00 

489.47 

2.3087     1 

30.62 

484.21 

2.2840 

As  equal  increments  of  heat  produce  equal  increments  in 
the  bulk  of  mercury,  the  differences  of  temperature  aie  ex- 
prtffed  by   the   fecond  column,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
equal  ;   and  the  numbers  of  the  third    column   exprcfs  the 
fame  temperatures  with  thofe   of  the  firft.     They  direftly 
exprefs  the  bulks  of  the  air,  and  the  numbers  of  the  fourth 
column   exprcls  tlie  differences  of  thefe  bulks.     Thcfe  are 
evidently  unequal,  and  they  fhew  that  common  air  expands 
moft  of  all  when  the  temperature  is  62  nearly.     In  order  to 
determine  what  was  the   aftual  incrcafe  of  bulk  by  fome 
known    increafe  of  heat,  general    Roy  took  a  tube  of  a 
narrow  bore,   with  a  ball  at  one  end.     He   meafured  the 
capacity  of  both  the  ball  and  the  tube,  and  divided  the  tube 
into  equal  fpaces,  bearing  a  determined  proportion  to   the 
capacity  of  the  ball.     This  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  long 
cylinder  filled  with  frigorific  mixtures  or  with  water,  which 
might  be  uniformly  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature,   and 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  nice  thermometer.     The  expan- 
fion of  the  air  was  meafured  by  means  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury, which  rofe  or  funk  in  the  tube.     The  tube  being  of 
a  fmall  bore,  the  mercury  did  not  drop  out  of  it ;  and  the 
bore  being  chofen  as  equal  as  pofTible,  this  column  remained 
of  an  uniform  length,  whatever  part  of  the  tube  it  chanced 
to  occupy.     By  this  contrivance  he   was  able  to  examine 
the   expanfibility  of  air  of  various  denfities.     When  the 
column   of  mercury  contained  only    a   fingle  drop   or    two, 
the  air  was  nearly  of  the  denfity  of  the  external  air.     If  he 
wifli.-d  to'  examine  the  expanfion  of  air  twice  or  thrice  as 
denfe,  he  ufed  a  column  of  30  or  60  inches  in  length  ;  and 
to  examine  the  expanfion  of  air  that  is  rarer  than  the  external 
air,  he  placed  the  tube  with  the  ball  uppermoll;  ;  the  open 
end  pafiing  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  con- 
taining the  mixtures  or  water.     By  this  pofition  the  column 
of  mercury  was  hanging  in  the  tube,  fupported  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  the  elafticity  of  the  included 
air  was  meafured  by  the  difference  between  the  fufpended 
column  and  the  common  barometer. 

The  following  table  fhews  the  expanfion  of  1000  parts  of 
air,  nearly  of  the  cflmmon  denfity,  by  lieating  it  from  o  to 
212.  The  firft  column  fliews  the  height  of  the  barometer  ; 
the  fecond  fhews  this  height  augmeuted  by  a  fmall  column 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  manometer,  and  therefore  ex- 
preffes  the  denfity  of  the  air  examined  in  inches  ;  the  third 
contains  the  total  expanfion  of  1000  eqiul  parts  of  air  by 


If  this  expanfion  be  fuppofed  to  follow  the  fame  rate  that 
was  obferved  in  the  comparifon  of  the  mercurial  and  air 
thermometer,  we  fhall  find  that  the  expanfion  of  a  thoufand 
parts  of  air  for  one  degree  of  heat  at  the  different  interme- 
diate temperatures  will  be  as  in  the  following  table. 

Table  VII. 


Temp. 

Total 
Expanfion. 

Expanfion. 
for  i"^. 

212 

484.210 

2.0099 

192 

444.011 

2.0080 

172 

402.452 

2.1475 

152 

359-503 

2.2155 

132 

3'5-i93 

2.2840 

112 

269.513 

2-3754 

92 

222.006 

2.421 1 

82 

-197.795 

2.5124 

72 

172.671 

2.5581 

62 

147.090 

2.6037 

52 

121.053 

2.5124 

42 

95.929 

2.421 1 

32 

71.718 

2.3297 

22 

48.421 

2-2383 

12 

26.038 

2.1698 

° 

In  order  to  have  a  mean  expanfion  for  any  particular 
range,  as  between  12°  and  92°,  which  is  the  moft  likely  to 
comprehend  all  the  geods^tlcal  obfervations,  we  need  only 
take  the  difference  of  the  bulks  26.038  and  222.006  = 
195.968,  and  divide  this  by  the  interval  of  temperature,  80°, 
and  we  obtain  2.4496,  or  2.45,  for  the  mean  expanfion 
for  1°. 

This  table,  which  in  its  prefent  form  fhews  the  expanfi- 
bility of  air  originally  of  the  temperature  o,  may  be  eafily 
adapted  to  a  mafs  of  1000  parts  of  air  of  the  flandard  tem- 
perature 32°,  by  faying  (for  212*^),  107  1. 718:  1484.210:: 
1000:13489;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Thus  the  following  table 
is  conftrudted. 

Table 


BAR 


BAR 


Table 

VTTT. 

Teir.p. 

Eulk. 

DitLr. 

!'^  K  p  ■  •  1  , 

for  1°. 

212 
192 

172 
152 

132 

1  12 

92 

82 

72 
62 

42 

32 

22 

12 

0 

J  3  849 

13474 
130S7 
12685 
12272 
11846 
11403 
11177 
10942 
10704 
IC461 
10226 

lOOCO 

97*^3 
9574 
9331 

37; 
387 

4''2 

4'3 
426 

443 
226 

235 
238 

243 
235 
226 
217 
209 
243 

18.7 

'9  3 
19  6 

20.6 

2'-3 
22.1 
22.6 

23? 

23.8 

24-3 

23-5 

22.6 
21.7 
20.9 

20.2 

Hence  wc  hsve  the  mean  expanlioii  at  loco  parts  of  air 
between  1 1"  and  92°  =:  2.29. 

The  f.)I!owing  table  fhews  the  refnlt  of  general  Roy's  ex- 
periments on  airs  mnch  e.s.ceeding  the  common  denfity. 
The  fir;l  column  contains  the  deiilities  meafured  by  the 
inches  of  mercury  which  they  will  fuppoit  when  they  are  of 
the  temperature  32'' ;  tiie  ftcond  ci-lmnn  iTievvs  the  cx- 
panfion  of  ICOO  parts  of  fuch  air  by  being  heated  from  o 
to  212°  ;  and  the  third  column  is  the  mean  e.xpanlion  of  l". 
Table   IX. 


Denfity. 

Expi.fion 
for  2 1 2. 

Expaniioic 
for    1 ". 

101.7 

92-3 

80.5 

54-5 
49-7 

45 '-54 
423.23 

412.09 

439-87 
443-24 

2.130 
1.9(36 
1.944 
2.075 
2.&91 

75-7 

434          '       2.047 

Mean 

General  Roy  made  many  experiments  on  air  much  below 
the  common  denfity,  and  he  found,  in  f^entrr.l,  that  their  ex- 
parfibility  by  heat  was  analogous  to  that  of  air  of  ordinary 
denfity,  being  greateft  about  the  teir.peraturc  of  60°.  He 
alfo  found,  that  its  expanfibility  with  heat  decrcafed  with 
its  denfity  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  afcertain  the  law  of 
gradation.  When  reduced  to  al,out  -Jth  of  the  denfity  of 
common  air,  its  expanfica  was  as  iollows. 

Table   X. 


From  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  above  referred 
it  appea—.,  that  the  expanfibi'ity  of  air  is  great  ll  when  thtf 
air  is  about  it-s  ordinary  denfity,  and  that  in  fmall  dcr»fiiie«  it 
is  grcatU  diir,iiiiO>ed.  It  appears,  upoi.  the  whole,  that 
there  is  httle  difference  in  tlie  atlual  expanfion  or  claltic  force 
of  air,  prclfcd  with  an  atmofphere  +  or  — one  third  part  ; 
yet,  when  it  is  rendered  extremely  rare,  its  elafticity  is  won- 
derfully diminidied.  It  fhould  feem,  ind.  ed,  that  the  elaflic 
force  of  common  air  is  greater  than  when  its  denfitv  is  ccn- 
fidcrably  augmented  or  d;mini(lied  by  an  addition  to  or  fiiS- 
traftion  from  the  weight  with  which  it  is"  loaded  ;  and  lhi3 
oblcrved  difference  contradifts  the  experience  of  Bovle, 
Marriotte,  &o.  It  alfo  appears  that  the  law  of  compitflion 
is  altered  ;  for  in  the  preceding  fpecimeii  of  the  rare  air  half 
ot  the  whole  exp;infi<in  happens  about  the  temperature  of 
99',  but  in  air  of  ordinary  denfity  at  105°.  As  this  is  the 
cale,  the  experimerts  of  M.  Amontons,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  at  Paris  for  1702,  &c.  are  not  inconfillent 
with  thofe  of  general  Roy.  Ainontons  found  that  what- 
ever was  the  denfity  of  the  air,  at  lead  in  cafes  where  it  was 
much  denfcr  than  common  air,  the  change  of  180°  of  tem- 
perature increalcd  its  clallicity  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  for 
he  found,  that  the  column  of  mercury,  which  it  fupported, 
when  of  the  temperature  50,  was  iucreafed  {  at  the  tem- 
perature 212;  and  hence  he  haftily  inferred,  that  its  ex- 
panfibility was  inoreafed  in  the  fame  proportion  :  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe,  unlcfs  we  are  certain  that  in  every 
temp-rature  the  elalHcity  is  proportional  to  the  deuilty  ; 
which  ftill  remains  to  be  decided. 

From  another  clafs  of  experiments  made  by  general  Roy, 
we  learn  that  the  ela'lic  foive  of  moift  air  is  greatly  fuperior 
to  that  of  dry  air ;  and  that  a  very  uniform  increafino-  pro- 
greffion  is  perceived  to  take  place  from  the  7.ero  of  Fahren- 
heit, as  far  as  152°  or  172'',  and  even  to  the  boiling  point. 
From  the  mean  rcfult  of  thtfe  experiments,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  table,  it  appears,  tliat  the  cxpanfion  of  air,  how- 
ever  moift,  liaving  that  nioifture  condenfed  or  feparated  from 
it  by  cold,  differs  not  fenfibly  from  that  of  dry  air.  Thui 
the  rate  for  32°  below  free-iing  2.22799  '^  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  dry  air  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  moilhire  begins  to  diffolv- 
and  mix  with  the  air,  by  the  addition  of  20^  of  heat,  the 
diflerence  is  perceptible  ;  for  iufiead  of  2.46675,  the  rats 
for  20"  above  32°  in  Avy  air,  we  have  2.588  for  that  which 
is  moift.  In  the  next  ftep  of  20°,  the  rate  for  dry  air  is 
2.5S09;  whereas  that  for  moift  is  2.97.  In  tins  manner 
the  progreffion  goes  on  continually  iiicreafing,  fo  as  to  give 
7.86854   tor  the  mean  rate   on  each  degree  of  the   212°, 


Temp 

Bulk. 

212 

1141.504 

192 

"34  4^9 

172 

1 122.165 

152 

1 10S.C15 

132 

1093.864 

1  12 

io-g.636 

9- 

I  c '64. 699 

"  2 

1043.788 

52 

1017.845 

32 

IGOO.OOO 

0 

^ 

Difference. 

Expaiifion 
for  1°. 

7.075 

0.354 

12.2  5.',. 

0.613 

14.150 

0.708 

14.151 

0.708 

I4.22S 

0.711 

14-937 

0-747 

20.91  1 

1.C45 

25-943 

1.297 

I7.H45 

0.S92 

Mean  cxpanfion     0.7R6 


which  is   near  3I  times  the  cxpanfion   of  dry 


And, 
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laftly,  the  rate  for  the  20'  between  192°  and  212"  is  twice 
and  one-half  the  mean  rate,  and  about  nine  times  that  which 
correlponds  to  the  zero  of  ihe  fcale  ,  hut  the  comp,=.rifon 
being  drawn  from  the  mean  of  fome  particular  experiments, 
as  being  probably  neareft  the  truth,  the  tctal  cxpanfion  of 
moift  will  be  more  than  four  times  that  of  dry  air  ;  and  the 
rate  for  the  temperature  at  boiling  will  be  nearly  15  times 
that  which  correfponds  to  the  zero  of  Fahrenhe't.  This 
cireuniftance  will  probably  account  for  the  deviations  from 
the  rules  eftablifhed  for  determining  heights  by  the  baro- 
meter, which  take  place  in  the  province  of  Qii-to  in  Peru, 
aTid  at  .Spitzbergen,  within  10  degrees  of  the  pole.  In  the 
former  fiti:atioii,  which  is  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  the  heights  obtained  by  thrfe  rules  fall  con- 
fiderably  ftiort  of  the  real  hcight.s  ;  and  at  the  latter  place 
they  coufiderably  exceed  them.  Near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  hu.niidiry  and  heat  in  the 
air  than  there  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  the  elafticity  or  expanfion  of  the  lowermolt  fedtirjo  of 
4  T  every 


BAR 

rrery  column  of  air,  Tvhetherlonijr  orthort,  wlllconfequenfly 
be  greater  than  the  uppcrmoft  fcftion  of  it.  For  the  iicat, 
by  diflblviiig  the  moillure,  produces  a  vapour  lighter  tlum 
air,  which,  mixing  with  its  particles,  removes  them  farther 
from  each  other,  increnfes  the  elaiUcity  of  the  general  mafs, 
and  diminiflits  its  fpecilic  gravity  comparatively  more  than 
it  doth  that  of  the  feftion  immediately  above  it,  where  there 
is  lefs  heat  and  left  'moillure.  Hence  general  Roy  infers, 
that  the  equation  for  the  air,  in  any  affigncd  veitical,  will 
gradually  decreale  as  tlie  elevation  of  the  place  above  the 
fca  increafes,  and  That  it  will  vanifh  at  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Between  the  tropics  there  ii  a  great  degree  of  Ini- 
midity  in  the  air ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  polar  atmo- 
fphcres  are  very  dry.  The  heat  and  moillure  being  grcateft 
at  the  equator,  there  the  claftieity  or  equation  will  likewife 
be  tlie  greatcft  at  the  level  of  the  fca  ;  and  the  zero  of  the 
fcale  will  neceifurily  defceud  to  a  lower  point  of  the  thermo- 
meter,  than  that  to  which  it  correfponds  in  middle  latitudes. 
As  the  elallicity  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  fca,  or  equal 
heights  above  it,  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  will  always 
be  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  moillure  difiblved  in  it, 
it  will  therefore  gradually  decreafe  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles  ;  that  is,  the  zero  of  the  fcale  will  afcer.d  in  the 
thermometer,  coincide  with  the  3 2d  degree  in  the  middle  lati- 
tudes, and  in  its  motion  upwards,  will  give  the  equation  to 
be  applied  wiih  the  contrary  fign,  in  high  latitudes.  At 
Spitsbergen,  it  would  feem  that  the  fpccific  gravity  of  air 
to  mercury  is  about  i  to  10224,  and  in  Peru  about  i  to 
13100.  'this  difTerence  is  with  great  probability  afcribed 
to  the  greater  drynefs  of  the  circumpolar  air;  fo  that  the 
denfity  of  the^ir  was  greater  than  could  have  been  inferred 
merely  from  its  comprtfrion  and  its  temperature. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  expanfion  of  air,  it  is 
plain  that  the  height  through  which  we  muH  rife  in  order 
to  produce  a  given  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or 
tlie  thiekiiefs'^of  the  llratum  of  air  equiponderant  with  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  mull  increale  with  the  expan- 
llon  of  air  ;  and  hence,  if  .00229  be  the  expanfion  for  one 
degree,  we  mull  multiply  the  exccfs  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  above  32°  by  D.C0229,  and  the  produifl  b\*  87,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  thickntfs  of  the  ftratum  where  the  baro- 
meter (lands  at  30  inches :  or  whatever  be  the  elevation  in- 
dicated by  the  difference  of  the  barometrical  heights,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  air  is  of  the  temperature  of  32% 
we  mull  multiply  this  by  .00229  for  every  degree  that  the  air 
is  warmer  or  colder  than  32.  The  produA  mull  be  added 
to  the  elevation  in  the  firil  cafe,  and  fubtrafted  in  the  latter. 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh  deduces  .0024  from  his  experiments 
as  the  mean  expanfion  of  air  in  the  ordinary  cafes  :  and  this 
is  probably  near  the  truth  ;  bccaufe  general  Roy's  experi- 
ments were  made  on  air  wliich  was  more  free  from  damp 
than  the  ordinary  air  in  the  fields  ;  and  it  fuffieiently  appears 
from  his  experiments,  as  already  dated,  that  a  very  fraall 
quantity  of  damp  increafes  its  expanfibility  by  heat  in  a 
prodigious  degree.  We  (hall  now  refer  for  a  more  particu- 
lar accouut  of  the  fubjeft  of  this  article  to  the  papers  of 
the  allronomer  royal  and  of  Dr.  Flordcy,  Pliilof.  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixiv.  p.  15S,  &c.  Id.  p.  214,  &c.  and  for  the  papers  of 
fir  George  Shuckburgh  and  general  Roy  to  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  5  1 3,  &c.  and  p.  653,  &c.  and  alio  to  profeffor 
Playfair's  paper  on  the  caufes  which  affecl  the  accuracy  of 
barometrical  meafurem.ents  in  the  Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  87, 
&c.  :  and  fubjoin  in  one  view  a  fummary  of  the  moll  ap- 
proved and  eafy  rules  for  the  pradlice  of  this  mode  of  mea- 
fsreraent  l-Uuftratcd  by  examples. 

The  tirll  is  M.  Dt  Li  c's  method,  already  given  in  anether 
form. 


BAR 

1.  Subtraa  the  logarithm  of  the  barometrical  height  at 
the  upper  ilation  from  the  logaritlim  of  that  at  the  lower, 
and  count  the  index  and  four  tirll  decimal  hgures  ol  the  re- 
mainder as  fathoms,  tlie  reft  as  a  decimal  fradion.  Call  this 

the  elevation. 

2.  Note  the  different  temperatures  of  the  mercury  at  the 
two'llations,  and  the  mean  temperature.  Multiply  the  lo- 
garithmic expanfion  rorrefponding  to  this  mean  temperature 
(in  Table  II.)  bv  the  difference  of  the  two  temperatures, 
and  fubtrad  the  produft  from  the  elevation,  if  the  barome- 
ter has  been  coldell  at  the  upper  (lation ;  otherwife,  add  it. 
Call  the  difference,  or  tlie  fum,  the  appriximat.-d  elevntion. 

3.  Note  the  difTcrence  of  the  temperatures  of  the  air  at  the 
two  nations  by  a  detached  thermometer,  and  alfo  the  m.ean 
temperature  and  its  difTereuee  from  32°.  Multiply  this  dif- 
ference by  the  expanfion  of  air  for  the  mean  temperature, 
and  multiply  the  approximated  elevation  by  I  ±_^this  pro- 
duft according  as  the  air  is  above  or  below  32°.  Ttve  pro. 
duft  is  the  corrcfl  eleviUiou  in  fathoms  and  decimals. 

Example. 

Suppofe  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  the  lower 
flation  was  at  29.4  inches,  that  its  temperature  was  50°,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  45°  ;  and  let  the  height  of  the 
mercnrv  at  the  upper  Ilation  be  25.19  inches,  its  tempera- 
ture 46,  and  the  temperature  ot  the  air  39.     Here  we  have 

Merc,  heights   Temp.  mere.    Mean    Temp.  air.    Mean 

2'>'r   ""  50  ,8  -^5 

25.19  4^  39 


1.   Log.  of  29.4 
Log.  of  25.19 


42 


1.4012282 


Elevation  in  fathoms     -     -     • 

2.  Expatilion  for.48°        .     -     •     .473 

Multiply  by  4        -     -     -         4 

Approximated  elevation      -     - 

3.  Expanfion  of  air  at  42     -     0.0023S 

Mult,  by  42  X  32  =  10° 10 

0.0238 

Multiply         .... 

I3y  .... 

Produft  ;=  the  correft  elevation 


671.191 

i.Sgz- 

669.299 


669.299 
1.023S 


685.328- 

II.    Sir  George  Shuckburgh's  method. 

1.  Reduce   the  barometric  heights  to  what  they  would' 
be  if  they  were  of  the  temperature  of  32°. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  reduced  baro- 
metrical heights  will  give  the  approximate  elevation. 

3.  Correft  the  approximate  elevation  as  before. 

Exrimple,  the  fame  as  before. 
I.  Mean  expanfion  for  1°  from  Table  I.      .       ccooiil 
18''  X  o.oooiii  X  29.4  =r  0.059 

Kubtraft  this  from         .       29.4 


Rednccd  barometric  height 
Expanfion  from  Tab.  I.  is 
14"  X  o  0001 II  X  25.19 

Subtraft  from 


29-3-'rI 

0.039 
25.J90 


o.cooi  II 


Reduced  barometric  height      25.151 
2.  Log.   29.341      -         -      1.4674749 


Log.  25.151 


1-4005553 


Approximated  elevation  669.196 

3.  This  muitipiied  by  1.0238  gives  685.125- 


Sir 
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Sir  George  Sluickbiirtrh  has  computed  a  feries  of  table?, 
and  given  precepts  for  cltimatiiitj  the  heip^hts  of  mountains 
by  means  of  thefc  tables  ;  for  which  we  refer  to  his  own  ac- 
•coiint,  ubi  fupra. 

Obi.  I.  If  o.oooioi  be  fvippofed  the  mean  expanfion  of 
mercury  for  i°,  the  rediiclion  of  the  barometric  heights  will 
be  had  with  fufHcient  exactnefs  by  multiplying  the  obferved 
heights  of  the  mercui7  by  the  difference  of  its  temperatures 
from  32,  and  cutting  oft  tour  more  decimal  places  :  thus  29.4 
X  ;  soSo  gives  for  the  reduced  height  29.347,  and  25.19  X 
T53^  gives  25.155,  and  the  difference  of  their  logarithms 
gives  669.4  fathoms  for  the  approximated  elevation,  which 
differs  from  that  given  above  by  no  more  than  15  inches. 

Obf.  2.  If  0.0024  be  taken  for  the  expanlion  for 
•1°,  the  correftion  for  this  expanfion  will  be  had  by 
inultiplying  the  approximated  elevation  by  12,  and  this  pro- 
duft  by  the  fum  of  the  differences  of  the  temperatures  from 
32°  ;  counting  that  difference  as  negative  when  the  tempe- 
rature   is    below    32",   and  cutting   off  four  places  :   thus, 

669.196  X  12X  13  +07'^TCT'!73  =  l6.c6l,  which  added 
to  669.196  gives  685.257,  differing  from  the  former  only 
§  inches. 

III.  Another  rule  may  be  derived  from  the  fame  pre- 
mifes  ;  and  it  will  be  fufficlently  exael  for  all  geodxtical 
purpofes.  It  requires  no  tables,  and  may  be  eafily  remembered. 

1.  The  height  through  which  we  muft  rife  in  order  to 
produce  any  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  is  inverfe- 
ly  proportional  to  the  denfity  of  the  air  ;  tliat  is,  to  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

2.  When  the  barometer  ftands  at  30  inches,  and  the  air 
andquicklilverareof  the  temperature  32,  we  muft  rifethro\igh 
87  feet,  in  order  to  produce  a  deprelhon  of  x'^th  of  an  inch. 

3.  But  if  the  air  be!  of  a  d:ffcrent  temperature,  the  87 
feet  muft  be  increafcd  or  diminiflicd  by  0.21  of  a  foot  for 
every  degree  of  difference  of  the  temperature  from  32". 

4.  Every  degree  of  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
mercury  at  the  two  ftations  makes  a  change  of  2.833  ft'ct, 
or  two  feet  ten  inches  in  the  elevation.  Hence  is  deduced 
the  following  rule. 

1.  Take  the  difference  of  the  barometric  heights  in 
tenths  of  an  inch  ;   and  call  it  d. 

2.  Multiply  the  difference  a  between  32,  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  by  21,  and  take  the  fum  or  difference 
of  this  product  and  87  feet.  This  is  the  height  through 
which  we  muft  rife  to  caufe  the  barometer  to  fall  from  30 
inches  to  29.9  :  call  this  height  h.  Let  m  be  the  mtan  be- 
tween  the  two  barometric  heights.     Then  A is    the 

approximated  elevation  veiy  nearly.  M'.diiply  the  dif- 
ference J  of  the  mercurial  temperatures  by  2.?3  feet,  and  :idd 
this  product  to  the  approximated  elevation,  it  the  uppei-  ba- 
rometer has  been  the  warmell  ;  otherwife  funtraft  it.  The 
refult,  that  is  the  fum  or  difference,  will  be  the  corrected  ele- 
vation. 

Example,  as  before. 

<•/  =  294  —  251.9  =42.1 

h  ~  %■]  -\-  10  y.  0.2 1  =  89.1 


Approximated  tlevatii 


=  27.29 
30  X  42.1  V: 39. 1 _ 
•2y 
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Correction  for  temp,  of  mercury  =  4X  2. S3  =  1I-32 


Coirtiitcd  elevation  in  feet 
The  fame  in  fathoms 
^iiffcring  from  the  former  onlv  15  inches 


6S5.32 


This  rule  may  be  expreffed  by  the  following  formula, 
which  is  fimple  and  eafily  remembered  ;  a  being  the  diiier- 
ence  between  32°  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  d 
the  difference  of  barometric  heights  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  m  the 
mean  barometric  height,  c  the  difference  between  the  nicr- 
curial   temperatures,  and   E  the  coiTett  elevation.     E   =: 

^0(87    +   0.2  I   <7V/      ,        k    .^  o  T-  1      T>    V  -D 

■    ^    '  -^ '—  ±  3  X  2.83.     Encycl.  Bnt.  an.  P.n-eu- 

m 
MATics.    See  Height  o/"//;;"  Atmosphere,  sai.  Atmofpher-kal 

Log  ARITH  MIC. 

BAROMETERS,  Anim.^l.     See  SEA-ANEMONirs. 

BAROMETRICAL  Phosphorus,  See  Phospho- 
rus. 

BAROMETZ,  in  Botany.     See  FolypODIum. 

BARON,  a  perfon  who  holds  a  barony. 

Baron  is  a  term  whofe  origin  and  primary  import  are 
much  contelled.  Some  will  have  it  originally  denote  a  man, 
a:-r,p  ;  fome  a  /lero,  or  ■valiant  man  ;  fome  a  libfrtinus,  or  frt'e- 
viati  ;  fome  a  great  or  rich  man  ;  fom.e  a  vajfal  or  I'ugc-tran. 
— Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we  find 
uled  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  3,Joul  or  ia- 
liant  man ;  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was  that 
tliofe  placed  next  to  the  king  in  battles  were  called  haronis, 
as  being  the  braveft  men  in  the  army ;  and  as  princes  fre- 
quently rewarded  the  bravery  and  tidelity  of  thofe  about 
them  'with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  for  any  noble 
perfon  who  holds  a  fee  immediately  of  the  king. — Ifidore, 
and  after  him  Camden,,  take  the  word  in  its  original  fcnfe, 
to  fignify  a  mercenary  Joklicr.  Meffieurs  of  the  Port  Royal 
derive  it  from  /Szpoj,  luetght,  or  authority.  Cicero  ufes  the 
word  baro,  fcr  a  ftupid  brutal  man  ;  and  the  old  Germar.i 
make  mention  of  buj/cturg  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  •villain  ;  as   the 

Italians   ftill  ufe  the  word  barone,  to  fignify  a  beggar M. 

De  Marca  derives  baron  frcm  the  German  bar,  r.:cn  ox  free- 
man ;  others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulifli,  Celtic,  and  He- 
brew languages.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  tliat  it 
comes  from  the  Spanifh  imro,  ?i  Jicut,  noil:  perfr  ;  whence 
wives  come  to  call  their  hufbands,  ami  princes  their  tenants, 
barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  word  baron  fignifies  a  man  in  the  general,  and  the 
old  gloffary  of  Philorrenes  tranflates  baron  by  avUj;,  man. 

Baron,  the  title  of  a  lord  or  peer  of  parliament,  being 
the  next  degree  below  that  of  a  vifcount.  A  baron  hatli 
the  title  of  Right  Honourable,  and  in  all  acls  and  proceed- 
ings is  ftyled  Moft  noble  Lord.  The  parliamentary  robe 
of  a  baron  is  fcarlet  cloth,  linvd  with  white  fattin,  having  on 
the  ri'Tht  fide  two  guards  of  Minerva,  or  ermine,  which 
tignifies  his  degree.  The  coronet  of  a  baron  is  a  lim  of 
gold,  having  thereon  fix  pearls:  this  coronet  was  gi anted 
them  by  Charles  II.  by  patent  bearing  date  6th  July  1661, 
before  which  they  wore  a  crimfon  cap  turned  up  with  er- 
mine, and  on  the  top  a  taffel  of  gold,  now  called  a  baroii't 
cap.  A  bnron  m.iy  app.int  thr  e  chajilains.  In  ancient 
record?,  the  word  barons  included  all  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, bL-cai:fe  regidaily  all  noblemen  were  barons. 

The  word  br.ron  of  itlclf  originally  did  not,  more  than 
peer,  fignify  an  immediate  vaffal  of  the  king  ;  for  carls  pa- 
latine had  their  barons,  that  is,  their  immediate  tenants  ; 
and  in  old  records,  the  citizens  of  London  are  ftyled  ba- 
rons, and  fo  are  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  cinq-.ie  ports  called 
to  this  day.  Baron,  therefore,  at  tirft  fignilied  only  the 
immediate  tenant  of  that  fupcrior  whofe  baron  he  is  faid  to 
be  ;  but  by  length  of  t'me  it  became  rcfti-aincd  to  thofe 
who,  properly  and  eu'iCily  fpeaking,  were  bcJcnes  regis  \^ 
rcgni :  and  even  not  to  ill  of  thcfe,  but  to  fuch  orly  as  had 
manors  and  courts  therein  ;  for  though,  by  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  conftitution,  every  immediate  military  tenant  of 
4  T  2  ti; 
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t^e  crown,  however  fmall  his  hoWinp^,  was  obliged  to  alTid 
the  kiiijj  with  hi3  ndvi-e,  and  'entitled  hki-wik  to  give  or 
rcfufe  his  alVent  to  any  new  law  or  fiihiidy,  that  is,  to  at- 
tend in  parliament ;  this  attendance  was  too  heavy  and  bur- 
thenfonie  upon  fuch  as.  had  only  one  or  two  k:.ight's  fees, 
and  could  not  be  complied  with  without  their  ruin.  Hence 
arcfe  the  omiflioii  of  ifTuing  writs  to  fuih,  and  which,  being 
for  tlieii  eafe,  they  acq-iicfced  in,  attendance  in  parliament 
being  confidered  at  that  time  as  a  burthen.  Thus  they  loft 
that  ri;Tiit  thcv  were  entitled  to  by  the  nature  of  their  teiuue, 
until  the  method  was  found  out  of  admitting  them  by  reprc- 
fentation.  Hence  arofe  the  diftinftion  between  tenants  by 
barony  or  tenure,  and  tenants  by  knigiit's  I'crvice  in  the 
capite  of  the  king.  The  former  were  fucli  military  tenants 
of  the  king,  as  had  eftates  fo  confiderable  as  qualified  them 
without  inconvenience  to  attend  in  parliament,  and  who 
were  therefore  entitled  to  be  fummoned  :  the  quantum  of 
this  ettate  was  regularly  thirteen  knight's  fees  and  one 
third,  as  that  of  a  count  or  earl  was  twenty  ;  that  is,  as  a 
knight's  fee  was  then  reckoned  at  20I.  per  annum,  the  ba- 
ron's revenue  was  400  marks,  or  260I.  13s.  4d. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  all  the  baronies  of  England,  for 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  conqueft  :  and  they  are 
called  baronies  by  tenure,  becaufe  the  dignity  and  privileges 
were  annexed  to  the  lands  they  held  j  and  if  thcfe  were  alien- 
ated with  the  confent  of  the  king  (for  without  that  they 
could  not),  the  barony  went  over  to  the  alienee.  Of  thefe 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  there  were  250  in  the  time  of 
Henry  HI. ;  and  whilft  they  flood  purely  on  this  footing, 
it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  increafe  the  number  of  the 
baronies :  though  of  barons  perhaps  he  might ;  for  as  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  was  obliged  to  gratify  feveral  of  his 
great  officers,  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  brought, 
with  two  or  more  baronies,  whenever  thefe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown  by  cfeheat,  either  for  want  of  heirs,  or 
by  forfeiture,  it  wa^  in  the  king's  power,  and  it  was  his-inte- 
reft,  to  divide  them  into  feparate  hands.  The  fame  thing 
likewife  happened,  when,  by  an  intermarriage  with  an 
hcirefs,  more  baronies  than  one  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
nobleman,  and  efcheated  to  the  crown. 

But  the  number  of  thefe  feudal  baronies  could  not, 
ftriftly  or  properly  fpeaking,  be  increafed  by  the  king  ;  for 
they  could  be  created  only  out  of  lands,  and  there  were  no 
lands  vacant  to  create  new  ones  out  of,  for  the  king's  de- 
mefnes  were  in  thofe  days  unahenable.  However  we  find, 
Et  the  end  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  and  even  in  John's, 
that  the  number  of  baronies  were  attually  increafed,  and  a 
tlillincilion  made  between  the  barones  r.iajores  and  m'l- 
nores. 

The  miijorcs  were  thofe  who  flood  on  the  old  footing  of 
William,  and  had  lands  fnlEeient  in  Inw,  namely,  the  num- 
ber of  the  knight's  fees  requifite.  The  m'mores  were  fuch 
as  held  by  part  of  a  barony  ;  and  when  an  old  barony  de- 
fcended  to,  and  was  divided  among  fifttrs,  in  which  cafe, 
when  the  hufband  of  the  filler  whom  the  king  pleafed  to 
name  was  the  baron  of  parliament,  or  elfe  was  newly  carved 
out  of  the  old  baronies  that  had  fallen  in  by  efcheat ; 
as  fuppofing  the  king  had  granted  fix  knight's  fees  of  an 
old  barony  to  one  to  hold  with  all  the  burthens  and  to  the 
fervice  of  an  entire  barony,  and  the  remaining  feven  and 
one-third  to  another  on  the  fame  terms.  But  the  attendance 
of  thcfe  minor  barons  alfo  at  length  became  too  burtlien- 
fome  for  their  circumftances,  and  many  of  them  were  glad 
to  be  excufcd.  The  king  took  then  the  power  of  paffing 
by  fuch  as  he  thought  unable,  by  not  fending  them  writs  of 
fummons  ;  and  John  extended  his  prerogative  even  to  omit 
fumraoning  fuch  of  the  mnjores  as  he  imagined  were  inclined 
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to  oppofe  him  :  this  however  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  ;  for  in  his  m.agna  charta  it  is  fa'd,  "  ad  haheiidum 
commune  coniilium  regni  faciemus  fummoaer!  archiepiicopos, 
epifcopos,  abbates,  comites,  &  majorts  barones  regni,  figiU 
latiin  per  literas  nollras." 

Tht  barones  mnjores  were  there  fully  and  plainly  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  the  minon-s;  and  we  apprehend  it  will  not  be  doubted 
they  were  fuch  as  had  the  full  complement  of  knight's  fees 
that  made  up  an  aiicient  barony  ;  and  accordingly  we  tiiid, 
in  1355,  when  Henry  the  Third  had  neglefted  fummonuig 
fome  of  thcfe,  the  others  refufing  to  enter  on  any  bufmels, 
"  quia  omnes  tunc  tcmporis  non  fueruut,  juxta  tenorem 
mainx  chartx  fux,  vocati ;  et  ideo,  fine  paribus  fu:s  tunc 
abfentibus,  nullum  voluerunt  tunc  refpoiifum  dare,  vel  aux- 
ilium  concedere,  vel  prellare."  No  king  fince  ever  omitted 
to  fummon  all  the  greater  nobility,  until  Charles  the  Firft 
was  prevailed  upon  to  forbid  the  fending  a  writ  to  the  earl 
of  Brillol,  by  Buckingham,  who  was  afraid  of  being  accufed 
bv  that  nobleman  ;  but  on  the  application  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  tlicir  adjourning  themfclves  from  day  to  day  and 
doing  no  bufmefs,  the  writ  at  lall  was  idiied. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  alfo,  the  king's  prero- 
gative  of  fummoning  or  omitting  the  leffer  barons  was  like- 
wife  afcertained  by  an  ait  of  parliament  fince  loft,  as  wc 
find  by  thefe  words  from  hillory :  "  Ille  enim  rex  (feilicct 
Henricus  Tertius)  poll  magnas  perturbatioues  &  enormcs 
vexationes  inter  ipfum  regem,  Simoncm  de  Wonteferti  & 
alios  barones,  motas  &  fapitas  ilatuit  et  ordinavit,  qiiod 
omnes  ill!  comites  &  barones  regni  Anglix,  quibus  ipfe  rex 
dignatus  eft  brevia  dirigere,  venerent  ad  parliamentum.  fuum, 
&  non  alii,  nifi  forte  dominus  rex  aha  ilia  brevia  illis  dirigere 
voluiffet  :"  and  from  henceforth  no  nobleman  could  fit  in 
parliament  without  a  writ.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  greater  and  the  leffer  barons,  that  the  former 
had  a  right  to  their  writ  ex  delitojiijlitl^,  to  the  latter  it  was 
a  matter  of  favour  ;  but  when  fummoned,  they  being  really 
barons,  had  the  fame  rights  with  the  rell,  thougli  fitting 
not  by  any  inherent  title,  but  by  virtue  of  the  writ.  The 
other  leffrr  barons,  who  were  generally  omitted  to  be  fum- 
moned, by  degrees  mixed  with  the  other  king's  tenants  in 
capite,  and  were  thenceforth  reprcfentcd  by  the  knights  of 
the  (hires. 

But  thefe  baronies  by  tenure  being  long  Cnce  worn  out 
among  the  laity,  it  is  proper  to  proceed  to  the  two  ways 
now  in  being  of  creating  peers ;  by  writ,  and  by  letters  pa- 
tent. It  was  lord  Coke's  opinion,  and  in  this  he  has  been 
followed  ever  fince,  that  a  writ  to  any  man,  bawn  or  no  b?,- 
ron,  to  fit  in  parliament,  if  once  he  hath  taken  his  feat  in 
purfuance  thereof,  gains  a  barony  to  him  and  the  heirs  of 
his  bcdy  ;  and  though  the  law,  principally  on  the  authority 
of  that  great  lawyer,  is  now  fo  fettled,  certainly  it  is  com. 
paratively  but  a  novel  opinion,  and  very  ill  to  be  fupported 
by  reafon.  The  words  of  the  writ  are  :  "  Rex  tali  falutera 
quia  de  advifamento  &  affenfu  confilii  noftri,  pro  quibufdam 
arduis  &  urgentibus  negotiis  ftatum  &  dcfenfioiiem  regni 
noftri  Ansjh^E  cop.ccrnentibns,  quoddam  parliamentum  nof- 
trum  apud  Weftmonaft.  tnli  die  talis  menCs  proximo  futuro 
tcneri  ordinavimus  &  ibidem  vobifcum,  ac  cum  prelatis  mag- 
natibiis  &  proceribus  di6li  regni  noftri,  colloquium  habere  & 
fraclatum  ;  vohis  in  fide  &  ligeantia  quibus  nobis  tenemini 
firmiter  injungendo  mandamus,  quod  confideratis  diclorum 
negotiorum  arduitate  &  periculis  iinminentibus,  cefTante  ex- 
culatione  quacunque,  dictis  die  &  loco  perfonahter  inter fitis 
nobifcum,  ac  cum  prelatis  magnatibus  tk  proceribus  fuper 
diiflis  nogotiis  traftaturi,  veilrumque  confihum  inipenfuri, 
&  hoc  ficut  nos,  &  honort-n  noftrum,  ac  expeditionem  ne- 
gotiorum  prsedidorum  diligitis,  nullatenus  omittatis." 

0  Tliat 
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That  this  writ  "mud  be  obeyed  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
every  fiibjeft  is  by  his  allegiance  obliged  to  affiH:  the  kini- 
with  failhful  counfcl  ;  but  what  right  the  party  fummoned 
acq'iired  thereby,  is  the  queftion.  The  words  arc  not  only 
perfonal  to  him,  but  rellrifted  likewife  to  a  particular  place 
and  ti;ne  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  ancient  tinnes  we  find  many 
perfons  fummoned  to  one  parliament,  omitted  in  the  next, 
and  fummoned  perhaps  to  the  third.  Tiiert  is  not  a  word 
therein  that  hints  at  givinp;  the  leafl  right  to  an  heir;  and 
what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  a  man  by  this  v.  rit  fliould 
gain  an  etlate  of  inheritance  in  a  peerage,  when  i;i  letters  pa- 
tent it  is  admitted  that  he  ga  ns  only  a;i  cftate  for  life,  with- 
out the  word  heirs.  That  anciently  there  was  no  fuch  no- 
tion appears  from  the  fummons  to  parliament,  where  fre- 
quently we  find  the  grandfather  fimmoiied,  the  father  pafTed 
by,  and  the  grandfon  afterwards  fummoned  ;  nay,  in  the 
rolls  there  are  inftances  of  ninety-eight  perfons  being  fum- 
moned a  f;ng!e  time  only,  and  neither  themfelves  nor  any  of 
their  pofterity  ever  taken  notice  of  afterwards.  Or  if  we 
were  to  allow  that  this  writ  created  an  inheritance,  what 
reafon  can  be  given  why  it  (hould  be  an  eftate  tail  only, 
and  be  confined  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  and  not,  as  all 
ether  new  inheritances  created  generally,  go  to  the  collateral 
heirs  ? 

But  in  order  to  difcover  plainly  what  privileges  perfons 
fo  called  by  writ  had,  or  could  obtain  in  thofe  times,  it  will 
be  proper  to  diilinguifh  them  into  three  kinds  of  perfons  : 
firll  then,  they  were  either  fome  of  the  mhiores  btirones  by 
tenure,  and  thefe,  when  called,  had  certainly  all  the  privi- 
le'jes  of  the  greater,  or  elfe  they  were  not  barons  at  all,  but 
pb.in  knights  or  gentlemen  ;  and  in  refpecl  to  thefe,  it  is 
plain  they  had  a  right  to  deliberate,  debate,  and  advife ; 
but  the  better  opinion  is,  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  but 
were  alTi'.lants  and  ndvifers  only,  as  the  judges  are  at  prefcnt, 
for  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  in  thofe  times,  when  the 
commons  were  low  and  inconCderable,  and  the  barons  were 
more  powerful  than  the  crown,  that  the  latter  fhould  fuffer 
their  rtfolutions  to  be  over-ruled  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king, 
by  calling  in  fuch  numbers  as  we  find  he  often  did,  which 
tnuft  have  been  the  cale  if  all  he  had  fummoned  had  votes. 
But  thefe  two  kinds  of  perfons  gained  by  their  writ  or  fitting 
in  confequence  of  it,  originally,  no  farther  right  than  to  be 
prefent  at  that  time.  However,  by  many  of  thefe  perfons 
and  their  heirs  having  been  conilantly  fummoned,  efpecially 
fince  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  and  the  ancient  praftice 
of  omitting  any  who  had  been  very  frequently  fo  going  into 
difufe,  the  dillinflion  between  the  greater  and  lefler  barons 
was  forgot,  and  that  opinion  prevailed  which  my  lord  Coke 
had  adopted,  and  which  is  now  the  law,  that  a  man  having 
once  fat  in  parliament  in  purfuance  of  the  king's  writ,  ac- 
quires thereby  an  eilate  tail  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body. 

There  was  yet  another  kind  of  perfons,  not  peers,  that 
might  be  fummoned  by  writ  :  thefe  v/ere  the  eldcll  fons  of 
peers,  to  whom  the  father's  barony  muft  defcend  ;  and  in 
fuch  cafe,  if  the  heir  was  called  by  the  name  of  a  barony 
that  was  in  his  father,  he  was  a  baron  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes.  But  it  feems  very  plain  that  this  was  not  a  new  cre- 
ation of  a  barony,  for  in  that  cafe  the  fon  fo  called  fhould  have 
been  the  loweft  peer,  whereas  the  practice  is  contrary  ;  and 
we  fiad  no  inilance  of  a  baron's  fon  fitting  on  fuch  a  fum- 
mons, unlefs  the  father  had  another  barony  by  which  he 
might  fit  :  if  the  father  indeed  had  a  higher  title,  that  has 
been  reckoned  fuiBcient  to  fupport  his  feat,  though  his  only 
barony  was  transferred- to  the  fon.  This  then  being  no  new 
creation,  but  a  temporary  transfer  only  of  ?.n  old  peerage,  it 
fhould  feem  that  this  title,  when  onee  merged  in  the  greater 
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by  the  father's  death,  ftiould  go  according  to  the  old  limit; 
alion  ;  but  of  late  we  find  them  conCdered  as  new  creations. 
On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  fir  Edward  Stanley,  his 
fixth  coufin,  fuceeeded,  and  fat  in  parliament  as  baron 
Strange  by  Henry  the  Seventh's  creation  :  but  an  eldeil  fon 
of  a  former  earl  of  Derby,  having  been  called  by  writ  while 
his  father  was  living,  the  duke  of  Athol,  as  his  heir  by  the 
female  line,  fat  by  the  fame  title  of  baron  Strange  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft's  creation. 

Tiie  defcent  of  tlefe  two  kinds  of  baronies  is  direfted 
by  the  rules  of  the  defcent  of  other  inheritances  at  common 
law  ;  and,  confequently,  females  are  capa'jle  of  fucceffion, 
but  with  two  exceptions  :  firil,  that  half-blood  is  no  impe- 
diment, and,  confequently,  the  half-brother,  excludes  the 
fifter ;  fecondl}-,  that  the  honour  is  not  divifible  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  be  two  or  more  fillers  heireffcs,  the  title  is 
in  abeyance,  that  is,  is  fufpended  until  the  king  makes 
choice  of  one  of  them  and  her  heirs ;  though  by  conftant 
iifage  the  law  feems  to  be  verging  fall  to  a  conftant  defcent 
to  the  elded. 

The  third  method  of  creating  peers  is  by  letters  patent^ 
which  is  the  moil  ufual,  and  ellcemed  the  moil  advantageous 
v/ay  ;  becaufe  a  peerage  is  thereby  created,  though  the  new 
nobleman  has  never  taken  his  feat,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of 
a  barony  by  writ.  As  to  the  m.anner  of  thefe  creations, 
there  has  a  notable  difFerence  intervened  fince  the  acceflion 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  from  what  was  the  practice  before 
Richard  the  Second.  In  his  eleventh  year  began  this  me- 
thod of  creating  by  patent,  in  favour  of  John  de  Beauchamp, 
who,  though  fummoned,  never  fat  there,  but  was  attainted 
by  the  next  parliament,  and  afterwards  executed.  But  the 
attainder  out  of  the  cafe,  his  patent  in  law  could  never  have 
been  deemed  valid,  becaufe  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  the  lord 
chancellor  who  affixed  the  feal  to  it,  which  had  been  before 
taken  from  him  by  aft  of  parhament,  and  he  declared  in- 
capable of  ever  having  it  again.  This  then  was  a  fingle  and 
ineffeilual  attempt  of  that  weak  prince  to  create  a  new  peer 
without  the  aflent  of  parliament,  which  was  the  ufual  wav, 
above  thirty  having  been  m.ade  fo  in  that  very  reign. 

His  fucceffors  were  too  wife  to  follow  his  example  ;  for 
eveiy  barony  newly  created,  till  the  union  of  the  rofes,  which 
were  about  fourteen,  was  every  one  of  them,  as  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  patents,  by  authority  of  parhament  ;  if  we 
except  two  or  three  :  and  even  thefe,  on  a  clofe  examina- 
tion, will  appear  not  to  be  new  baronies,  but  regiants  of  old- 
feudal  baronies  by  tenure,  which  undoubtedly  were  all  in  the 
fole  difpofition  of  the  king. 

But  Henry  the  Seventh  having  trodden  down  all  oppofi- 
tion,  was  fortunate  enough  to  carry  the  point  Richard  had 
vainly  attempted  ;  and  acquired  for  his  fucceffors  that  pre- 
rogative which  they  have  fince  enjoyed,  of  creating  peers  at 
pleafure.  The  defcent  of  thefe  titles  created  by  patent  is 
diredled  by  the  words  of  the  creation  ;  if  heirs  are  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  only  an  eftate  for  life;  if  to  a  man  and  heirs  of 
his  body,  females  are  not  excluded :  but  the  general  way  is,  ta 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  lawfully  begotten  of  the  grantee, 
perhaps  with  remainders  over,  and  they  defcend  as  other 
eftates  entailed.  The  cafe  of  the  duchy  of  Somerfet  was 
fingular:  Edward  Seymour  having  three  fons  by  two  venters, 
was  created  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  fecond 
marriage,  remamder  to  his  heirs  male  by  his  firft.  This 
title  continued  near  two  hundred  years  in  the  younger  branch, 
until  upon  its  failure  in  Charles  the  fixth  duke  of  Somerfet, 
Gr  Edward  Se)  mour,  the  heir  by  the  prior  marriage,  fuc- 
eeeded by  virtue  of  the  remainder. 

Baron' s  ly  Ancient  Tenure  were  thofe  who  held  by  certain 
territories  of  die  king,  who  fiill  referved  the  tenure  in  chief 
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to  h'mfelf.  V/e  alfo  read  of  iarons  by  temporal  tenure  ;  who 
»ro  fuch  as  hold  honours,  caiUes,  manors,  as  heads  ot  tlitir 
barony,  that  is,  hy  grand  fergeanty  ;  by  which  tenure  they 
were  anciently  fuiiimoned  to  parh:imtnt.  But  at  prefcnt  a 
baron  by  tenure  is  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  calLd 
thither  by  writ. 

The  barons  by  tenure,  after  the  Conqucft,  were  divided 
into  majora  and  minores,  and  were  fummoned  accordingly  to 
pailiament ;  the  mnjores,  or  greater  barons,  by  immediate 
writ  from  the  king  ;  the  niiiwn-s,  or  lefier  barons,  by  gene- 
ral writ  from  the  high  fheriff,  at  the  kin  v's  command. 

The  ancients  di(lingui(hed  the  greater  barons  from  the  Icfs, 
by  attributing  high  and  even  fovtreign  juiifdiiE^ion  to  tlie 
former,  and  ouly  inferior  jurifdidioii  over  fmaller  matters  to 
the  latter.  By  the  late  jurifdiiflion  aft  (20  Geo.  TI.)  the 
•ivil  jurifdiftion  of  a  baion  in  Scotland  is  reduced  to  the 
powL'r  of  recovering  from  his  vaffals  and  tenants  the  rents  of 
his  lands,  and  of  condemning  them  in  mill-fervices  ;  and 
Blfo  of  judging  in  caufes  wheie  the  debt  and  damages  do 
not  exceed  40  s.  Ilerling.  His  criminal  jurifdic^ion  is,  by 
the  fame  ftatute,  hmited  to  afftinlts,  batteries,  and  other 
fmaller  offences,  which  may  be  punifhed  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  s.  ilerling,  or  by  fettirig  the  ofTcnd-r  in  the  Hocks 
in  the  day  time  not  above  three  hours  ;  the  fine  to  be  levied 
by  poinding,  or  by  one  month's  imprifonment.  The  jurif- 
diftion formerly  competent  to  proprietors  of  mines  and 
coal  or  faltivorks  over  their  workmen,  is  referved  ;  and  alfo 
that  which  was  competent  to  proprietors-who  had  the  right 
of  fairs  or  markets,  for  correfting  the  diforders  that  might 
happen  during  their  continuance  ;  provided  tliat  they  exer- 
cife  no  jurifdiftion  inferring  the  lofs  of  life  or  demembra- 
tion. 

Barons  nf  the  Exchequer  are  four  judges,  one'  of  whom 
is  called  the  chief  baron,  and  the  other  three  puifne  baroi'.s, 
to  whom  the  adminillration  of  juflice  is  committed  in  caufes 
between  the  king  and  his  fubjefts  touching  matt-crs  belong- 
ing to  the  exchequer,  and  the  king's  revenue.  They  are 
called  barons,  becaufe  barons  of  the  realm  were  ufed  to  be 
employed  in  that  office. 

The  lord  chief  baron  is  created  by  letters  patent  to  hold 
this  dignity  qiiamdiu  ft  bene  gejjerit,  wherein  he  hath  a  fixed 
edate  ;  for  tlte  law  intends  this  an  eftale  for  life.  He  alone 
without  the  otlier  barms  fits  at  Guildhall  the  afttmoon  in 
term  time  upon  njfi  prius  in  London,  takes  au'iits,  ac- 
compts,  recognizances,  prefentations  of  offices,  and  many 
other  things  of  importance.  In  the  abfence  of  the  Lnd 
chief  baron,  the-other  three  barons  fupply  his  place  accord- 
ing to  their  fenlority. 

Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  accounts  of  the  king, 
to  which  end  they  have  auditors  under  them  ;  as  well  as  to 
decide  caufes  relating  to  the  revenue,  brought  by  any  means 
into  the  exchequer  :  fo  that  of  late  they  ave  been  conllant- 
ly  perfons  learned  in  the  law  ;  whereas  formerly  they  were 
titujorcs  t^  dijcrttirjris  in  regno,  Jroe  itc  clero  ejfentjjlve  de  curia. 
See  Court  o/'Eichf.qjj  er. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  are  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  elefted  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each  port. 
See  Cinque  Ports. 

Thofe  who  have  been  mayors  of  Corfe-cadle  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  are  alfo  denomiiiiited  barons  ;  as  were  formerly  like- 
wife  the  chief  citiy.ens  of  London. 

Baron,  in  Laxu,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  hufband  in  relation 
to  the  wife  ;  which  two,  in  law,  are  called  baron  and  feme, 
and  arc  confidered  as  one  p:::fon,  fo  that  in  tris's  of  any 
fort  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  ev  dence  for  or  againll  each 
other.     See  Husband  nn  i  Wiff. 

^AaoN  and  Fen-  e,  in  Heraldry,  are  t:rxs  ufed  to  ex- 
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prefs  the  arms  of  huHjan  J  and  wife  j  as  thus,  he  !)earcth  baron 
and  /'.•nun'.     The  modern  expreffion  is,  he  beareth  impaled. 

Baron,  Court.     See  Court. 

V>. \KO!i,  prender  de.      vSee  Presuer. 

Baron,  Robert,  in  Bi:.gr.iphy,  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived 
during  the  rei^n  of  Charles  L  and  the  proteftorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  From  Cambridge,  where  he  received  part  of  his 
education,  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  of  the  honourabla 
fociety  of  which  he  became  a  member.  At  the  univerfity 
he  v/rote  a  novel  called  the  "  Cyprian  Academy,"  contain- 
ing two  dramatic  pieces,  intilled  "  Deorum  Dona,"  a 
mtfque,  and  "  Gripus  and  Htgio,"  a  paRoral.  His  trage- 
dy of  "  Mirza,"  which  is  a  more  regular  play,  was  probably 
written  at  a  ripv.r  age. 

Baron,  AHehail,  a  celebrated  French  aftor,  was  the  fon 
of  a  fhop-kceper  of  LToudun,  who  himfelf  went  upon  the 
llnge,  and  born  at  Piris  in  1652.  He  firll  joined  the  com- 
pany of  Raifin,  and  afterwards  that  of  Moliere,  in  whicli 
conneftion  he  was  univerfally  admired  and  applauded.  Ba- 
ron was  equally  fuccef'ifu!  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  al- 
though it  is  faid  he  acquired  his  principal  reputation  in  the 
former  department.  Racine,  on  occafion  of  introducing  his 
Andromache  on  the  Ibge,  gave  inlh-uftions  to  the  other 
aftors  with  refpeft  to  the  performance  of  their  feveral  parts ; 
but  addrtlling  Baron  who  was  to  aft  Pyrrlius,  he  laid  to 
him,  "  To  vou,  fir,  I  have  no  inllruftions  to  give  ;  your 
own  heart  will  tell  you  more  than  my  lefTons  can  inform  you." 
Preachers  are  faid  to  have  attended  in  a  grated  box  to  lludy 
his  aftion  ;  "  and  thence  (fays  Voltaire)  went  to  declaiia 
againft  the  theatre."  Such  was  his  vanity,  that  in  alkifioii 
to  the  title  that  was  bellowed  upon  him  ot  the  "  Rofcuis" 
of  his  age,  he  faid,  that  "  every  century  produced  a  Cxfar, 
but  that  it  required  2000  years  to  produce  a  Baron."  Fie 
was  highly  careffid  by  perfons  of  dillinftion,  although  he 
fometimes  was  mortified  by  their  redeftions.  At  length, 
difg'jftcd  by  this  circumflance,  or  influenced  by  fome  other 
motive,  he  withdrew  from  the  flage  in  1 691,  and  enjoyed 
a  penfion  from  the  king.  After  an  interval  of  29  years  he 
refumed  his  profeffion,  and  at  the  age  of  68  was  as  much 
applauded  as  ever.  In  September  1729,  his  infirmities  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceffity  of  retiring,  and  he  furvived  only- 
two  months.  •  Baron  was  a  writer  as  well  as  an  aftor,  and 
compoftd  feveral  comic  pieces  for  the  theatre  ;  which  are 
faid  to  be  lively  and  amufing,  and  to  exhibit  much  know- 
ledge of  the  flage  and  of  the  world.  He  a'fo  wrote  fomc 
poems.  A  coUeftion  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
two  vols.  121110.  in  173C;  and  in  three  vols,  in  1760.  But 
fome  of  the  jieces  contained  in  this  colleftion  are  fuppofed 
not  to  be  his,  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Nouv.  Dift. 
Hillor. 

Baron,  Bonaventure,  whofe  true  name  was  Fitzgerald, 
was  a  native  of  Clonnell,  in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy,  ia 
Ireland,  and  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Luke 
Wadding,  a  Francifcan  friar  at  Rome,  who  induced  him  to 
aiTuine  th-  habit  of  this  order.  He  refided  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  for  a  confiderable  time  prjeleftor  of  divinity  in  the 
college  of  St.  Ilidore,  founded  by  his  uncle  in  1625,  about 
6o  years,  and  died  there,  alter  having  loll  his  fight,  and  at 
an  advanced  age,  ii  the  year  1696.  He  was  dillinguifned 
by  the  purity  of  his  Latin  flyle,  and  wrote  many  books 
both  in  profe  and  verfc  in  that  language.  His  chief  work 
was  his  "  Theologia,"  in  6  vols,  printed  at  Paris  in  1676. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BAROXET  of  England,  an  hereditary  dignity  hy 
patent,  next  to  that  of  a  baron  inllitutcd  by  king  James  the 
Firll  on  the  2 2d  of  May  1611.  The  lin1  baronet  thrt  was 
cr.ated   was   fir   Nicholas   Bacon  of  Redgrave  ia   Suffolk, 
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whofe  fiicceflbr  is  tViercfore  ilyled  Primus  Baromtonm  Ang-  made  librarian   of  the  Vatican.     On  tlie  death  of  Clement, 
/;'.-.      At  the  firft  iiillitution  ot  this  order  the  king  engaged  he  had  many  votes  in  the  conclave  for  the  pontificate  ;  bnt 
tl]>'l  the  number  (hould   not   exceed  two  hundred,  and  that  the  Spanifh  party  prevented  his  elc&ion,  becaufe  he  had  af- 
each  (hould  piiv  into  the  exchequer  as  much  as  would  pay  ferted  in  his  annal?,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  founded  its  ti- 
thirty  foot  foldiers  at  eight -pence  per  diem   to   ferve  in  the  tie  to  Sieily  on  falfe  evidence.     His  afliduous  application  at 
province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  ;  and  for  their   diftinftion,  as  length  fo  debiUtated  his  frame,  that  he  died  in  1607  at  the 
an   honourable  augmentation,    they  bear  in   their  coat  of  age  of  68  years.     His  character  was  dilHnguifhed  for  piety- 
arms  either  in  a  canfon,  or  in   an  efcutchcon  of  pretence,  and  probity,  and  mildnefs  of  difpofition,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
the  arms  of   the  ancient  kings  of  Ulfter,   being  argent  a  tenfive  erudition.     His  chief  work  was  his  "  Ecclefiaftical 
hand,  fin'ijltr,  couped  at  the  •wr'ijl,  extended  in  pale guLs.   Baro-  Annals,"  which  he  began  a1  the  age  of  30,  and  profccnted 
nets  and  their  eldeft  fons  have  this  peculiar  privilege,  that  they  through  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.     Of  thefe  he  lived  to 
may  be  knighted  if  theypleafe,  upon  knowledge  thereof  given,  piiblilh  12  vols,  in  folio,  the  firll   of  which   was  printed  in 
tothe  lord  chamberluin  of  the  houfehold,  or  vice-chambeilain  1588,  and  the  laft    in    1607;   and  he  brought  down  the 
forthe  time  being,  or  in  thf.ir  abfence,  to  any  other  officer  at-  hillory  of  the  church  to  1 198.     This   voluminous  and  cla- 
tending  his  majefty's  perfon  ;    and  in  all  coTimilPions,  writs,  borate  work  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  counter-afting 
and  other  deeds,  the  ftyle  of  baronet  is  to  be  placed  at  the  the  influence  of  the  proteftant  compilation  by  the  centuria- 
end  of  their  furiiames,  as  a  neceffary  and   legal  addition  of  tors  of  Magdcburgh,    which   was  intended   to  expofe  the 
dignity,  as   the  addition  of  Sir  to   be  placed   before  their  abufes  and   inconfitlenoies   of  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  the 


Chrillian  names,  and  to  their  wives  the  title  of  Lady  or 
Dams.  Baronets  have  precedency  before  all  knights,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  the  garter,  and  knights  bannerets.  No  pa- 
tent for  creating  a  baronet  can  now  pafs  the  great  feal  until 
the  following  certificate  is  obtained  : 

"  To  all  and  fingular  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come, 
we,  the  king's  heralds  and  purfuivants  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  London,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  family,  arms, 
and  pedigree  of 

have  been  duly  regillered  in  this  college  purfuant  to  the  te- 
nor of  his  majefty's  warrant  under  his  royal  fignet  and  fign 
manual,  bearing  date  the  day  of  i7S3>  for 

corrcftiiig  and  preventing  abufes  in  the  order  of  baronets. 
In  witnefs,   &c." 

Baronets   of  Ireland,  an  hereditary   dignity  inftituted 
30  Sept.   1619,  the  fame  as  thofe  in  England,  and  Learing     tation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  in  a  work  intitled  "  Ex- 
likewife  the  arms  of  Ulller  as  an  auginentation.  ercitationes,   &c.  ;"  and  though  he  clofed  it  with  the  34th 

Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  order  is  alfo  hereditary,  year  of  the  Chriftian  ^ra,  he  pointed  out  a  great  number  of 
and  was  inftituted  in  Scotland  by  king  Charles  I.  28th  May  palpable  errors  into  which  the  Roman  annalift  had  fallen 
1625,  for  advancing  the  plantation  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Ame-  during  that  fhort  interval.  Even  the  Roman  cathohc  lite, 
rica,  and  for  fetthng  a  colony  there,  to  which  the  aid  of  rati  acknowledge  the  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  Baronius  ; 
thefe  baronets  was  deilgned.  As  an  augmentation  to  their  and  hence  Pagl,  Norris,  and  Tillemont,  &c.  have  been  em- 
■  arms,  they  bear  either  in  a  canton  or  in  an  in-cfcutcheon  the 
enfign  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  argcit  a  crofs  of  St.  Andrfji 
czure  charged  10' th  an  efcutcheon  of  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland ; 
fiipported  on  the  dexter  by  the  royal  unicorn,  and  on  the  Jiniflcr, 
ly  a  favage,  or  ivild  man,  proper  ;  andjor  the  crejl,  a  branch 


author,  adhering  rigidly  to  his  main  objeft,  and  approving 
himfclf  a  bigoted  partisan  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  has  on 
many  occaHons  facrificcd  truth  to  the  prejudices  and  inter- 
efts  of  a  party.  He  has  been  charged  even  with  intentional 
mifrepreientations  ;  and  he  has  been  betrayed  by  his  imper— 
fcft  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  into  many  errors^ 
and  by  his  credulity  into  the  recital  of  many  fables,  which 
have  been  rejefted  by  many  judicious  writers  of  his  own' 
party.  The  work,  however,  is  a  monument  of  affiduity 
and  labour.  It  is  methodically  condufted,  and  upon  the 
whole  is  an  ufeful,  though  fometimes  a  fallacious,  guide  in 
the  chronological  hiilory  of  the  events  that  happened  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  ftyle,  though  not  pure  and  ele- 
gant, is  generally  perfpicuous.  Amongft  the  critics  and 
cenfurers  of  this  work,  we  may  reckon  both  proteftants  and 
catholics.     The  learned  Ifaac  Cafanbon  undertook  a  refu- 


ployed  to  coneft  them.  Accordingly,  a  new  edition  oF 
thefe  "  Annals"  was  publiftied  at  Lucca,  in  1733,  with  the 
correftions  of  tl;efe  reviewers  at  the  foot  of  every-  page. 
The  original  work  was  firft  printed  at  Rome,  and  foon  after 
at  Antwerp  by  Plantin  ;  and  editions  have  alfo  been  pub- 
of  laurel,  and  a  thylle  iffuing  from   t'wo  hands  conjoined,  the     liftied  at   Cologne   and  Venice.      Abridgments  of  it   have 


one  being  armed  and  tht  other  naked,  with  this  motto,  Mui,:t 
hec  et  altera  vincit :  and  for  their  greater  honour  and  dignity 
they  were,  by  royal  fign  manual,  bearing  date  17th  Nov. 
in  1629,  allowed  to  "  weaV  and  carry  about  their  necks  in 
all  time  coming  an  orange-tawny  filk  ribbon,  whereon  (liall 
bang  pendant  in  an  efculcheon  ar.-'erj  a  fi.rier  azure  thereon 
an  efcutchcon  of  the  arms  of  Scot .a'-.d  wtlh  an  imperial cro'wn 
alove  the  efcutchcon,  and  irfcribcd  ivith  this  motto,  Fax  mentis 
bonrjls  gloria." 

BARONLE  Caput.     See  Caput. 

BARONIUS,  Cy-ESAR,  in  Biogj-aphy,  a  learned  cardinal, 
was  born  at  Sora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nap'.-s,  in  153'^',  and 
educated  firft  at  Veroli,  and  then  at  Naples.  Having 
finiihed  his  ftudies  at  Rome,  he  entered  in  1560  into  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory  founded  by  St.  Philip  de  Ncri, 
and  having  received  the  order  of  priciLtiood,  he  was  elected 


alfo  been  publiftied  by  fevera!  perfons.  About  two  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Annals,"  Ba.ronius  publifhed 
a  kind  of  prelude,  intitled,  "  Martyrologium  Romanum 
reftitutum."  &c.  or  "  Notes  on  tlic  Roman  Martyrology," 
folio,  15S6;  and  afterwards  often  printed  with  correftions. 
Moftieim's  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  206.  C.ave'&  Hift.  Lit^ 
tom.i.  Prolegomena,  p.  6,  SiC. 

Ba-R.onius,  Theodore,  of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  publifhecf- 
in  .1609,  in  410,  "  De  operationis  meiandi  triplici  laefione 
et  curatione,  hbri  duo,  in  quibus  morbi  omues  renum,  et 
veficre,  ex  Galeni  prcefcrtim  mente,  pertradtantur."  He 
was  a  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  dottrines  of  Galen,  with 
whom,  he  is  faid  to  have  declared,  it  is  more  crsditable  to 
err,  than  to  reafon  right  on  any  other  fyftem:  bnt  he  has 
in  fome  points  left  his  guide.  He  recommends  the  nfe  of 
cantharides  internally  in  aft^eftions  of  the  kidnies  and  blad- 


fuperior-general  of  the  congregation,  upon  the  death  of  its  dcr,  a  pravStlce  it  is  probable  Greenvcldt  learned  from  him  ; 
found-:r  in  1583.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  chofe  him  for  his  he  alfo  injefted  medicated  liquors  into  the  bladder,  with 
confcfTor,  made  him  apoftolical  prothonotary,  and  iu  1596  the  view  of  facilitating  the  egrefs  of  calcidij  or  of  diffolv— 
raifedhim  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.     He  was  afterwards     ing  them^    Hali.  Bib.  Med. 

BiROsrus^, 


BAR 


BxROMtus,   nnefnllut,    a    celebrated    Italian   pTiyfician, 
p'.iblinied  in  1636,  410.   "  Dc  Pciipntumia,   anno  1633,  et 
a'iis   temporibui,  l-"iaininiam,  alialq-je  rtgiones,  p^puli'-.ter 
iiif-dante,  ac  a  nemi:i'.-  haftsiuis  oblervata,    libri  duo,  Foro- 
livi,"  a  woik  of  coiilidtrablc  merit,  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  tilt  diL-afe,  and  of  the  method  found  moil  UiccclT- 
ful  ill  combating  it,  with  the  appearances  obfcrvcd  on  dif- 
fecting  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  of  the  complaint.  The 
epidemic  was  att'-nded  with  fever,  pain  in  the  cheft,  cough, 
ditliculty  of  breathing,  and  an  inextmguiilnble  thivft.  Thofe 
who  cxpeftoi-ated  freely,  early  in  the  complaint,  particularly 
if  they  had   been    pkiitifully   blooded,   ufually,  he  fays,  re- 
covered.    The  lur.gs  of  thofe  wlio  died  were  univerfally  in- 
flamed ;    fometimcs,  but  not   always,  the  pleury   was   alfo 
afftftcd  ;  and  in  fomc  of  the  fubjects,  ferum  was  found  ef- 
fufed  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.     The  difeafe  was  not,  he 
fays,  conta;T;ious.     Hallcr.  Bib.  Med. 

BARO'biTHALA,  in  Gio^raphj.     See  Lassa. 
BARONY,   Baronia,  or  Baronagium,   the  lordfliip 
or  fee   of  a   baron,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual  ;  in  which 
fcnie  barony  amounts  to  the   fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
calkd  honour. 

A  barony  may  be  confidered  as  a  lordfliip  held  by  fome 
fervice  in  chief  of  the  king,  coincidmg  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  grami firgmnty. 

Baronies,  in  their  hrlt  creation,  moved  from  the  king  him- 
felf,  the  chief  lord  of  the  whole  realm,  ai.d  could  be  Isoldtn 
immediately  of  no  other  lord.     For  example,  the  king  en- 
feoffed a  man  of  a  great  fcigneurie  in  land,  to  hold   to   the 
perfon  enfeoffed  and  his   heirs,  of  the   king   and  his  heirs, 
by  baronial  fervice,  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of  twenty,  foity, 
fixty  knights,  or  of  fuch   other  number  of  knights,  either 
more  or  fewer,  a-;  the   king  by   his  enfeoffment  limited   or 
appointed.     In  the  ages   next  after  the  Conqueft,  when  a 
great   lord   was  enfeoffed  by  the  king  of  a  large  fcigneurie, 
fuch  fcigneurie  was  called  a  barory,   but  more  commonly  an 
honour :  as  the  honour  of  Glouceder,  the  honour  of  Wal- 
lingforJ,  the  honour  of    Lancailer,    the   honour  of  P.ich- 
mond,  and  the  like.     There  were  in   Engbnd  certain  ho- 
nours, which   were  often   called    by    Norman  or  other  fo- 
reign names;  that  is  to  fay,  fonictiines  by  the  Englifh,  and 
fomttimes  by  the  foreign   name.     This  happened   when  the 
fame  perfon  was  lord  of  an  honour  in  Normandy  or  fome 
otlitr  foreign  coiinti"y,  and  alfo  of  an  hor.'jur  in  England. 
For  example,  William  de  Forz,  de  Force,  or  de  Fortibus, 
was  lurd  of  the  honour  of  Albemarle  in  Normandy,   he  was 
alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in   England,  to  wit,  the  honour 
of  Holderneffe,    and   the    honour  of  Skiptoi   in    Cravtiie. 
Thefe  honours  in    England  were  lometimes  called  by   the 
Norman  nam;-,  the  honour  of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Albemarle.      In   like   manner,  the   earl  of  Bri- 
tannic was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Britannic  in  France,  and 
alfo  of  the  honour  of  Riclimond   in   England  :  the  honour 
of  Richmond   was  fomctirats  called  by  tlie   foreign   name, 
the  honour  of  Britannic,  or  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Bri- 
tannic.    This  fcrveth  to  explain  the  terms,  honour  of  Albe- 
marle in  England,  honor  Albnnarl'iit,  or  comiiis  Albemarlt^  in 
jin^lla ;  honor  Brl'.annl^^  or  com'ith  Britann'ta  in  Jlnglia,  the 
honour  of  Britannic,  or  the  earl  of  Britannic  in  England. 
Not  that  Albemarle  or  Biitannie  were  in  England,  but  that 
the  fame  perfon  rcfpeftivcly  was  lord  of  each  of  the  faid  ho- 
nours abroad,  and  of  each  ofthefaid  honours  in  England.  The 
baronies  belonging  to  birtiops  are  by  fome  called  regalia,  as 
being  held  folely^on  the  king's  liberality.     Thefe  do  not 
ConCil  in  one  barony  alone,  but   in  many  ;  for,  tot  crant  ba- 
ronii,  quot  majora pradia.     See  Bishop. 

A  barony,  according  to  Bradon,  is  a  right  indivihble : 


BAR 

wlierefore,  if  an  inheritance  he  to  be  divided  amon?  the  copar- 
ceners, though  fome  capital  mefuagcs  may  be  divided,  yet 
if  the  capital  meffuag.  be  the  head  of  a  county  or  barony, 
it  may  not  be  parcelled  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  lelt  by  th'S  divi- 
fion  many  of  the  rights  of  counties  and  baronits  by  de- 
grees coire  to  nothing,  to  the  prejudice  of  (he  realm,  which 
is  faid  to  be  compofcd  of  counties  and  barori.s. 

BARONY  is  in  Ireland  the  name  o*  the  divifions  of  the 
counties,  anfweniig  to  the  Englifh  luindicds.  According 
tothcfe,  county  taxes  areaffcfTed;  and  they  are  often  noticed 
in  the  proceedings  of  pr.ihament.  The  number  of  baror.ies 
in  Ireland  is  252. 

BARONYCHIA,  in  58/a7/y.  See  Asplenium  rnla 
murana.  1 

BAROPHTHAS,  in  Jncient  Geography,  a  town  of  Per- 
fia  pniper,  according  to  Zo(imn>'. 

BAROPTIS,  or  Basoptinus  Lapis,  in  Natural IJif- 
tory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  naturalills  to  a  fpeci^'  of 
ftone,  fuppofed  to  have  wonderful  virtues  agaiidl  venomous 
bites,  externally  appliu-d.  Pliny  has  left  us  but  a  very  (hort 
defcription  of  it :  he  fays,  it  was  black  in  colour,  but  varie- 
gated with  large  fpots  of  red  and  white. 

BAROS,  in  jlncimt  Geography,  a  place  of  Afia,  in  Tvle- 
fopotamia. 

BAROSCOPE,  derived  from  /3»^o;,  onus,  and  irx5~!ij, 
•video,  a  machine  contrived  to  fiiew  the  alteration  in  the 
Weight  of  the  atmofphere.     See  Barometer. 

BAROSELENITE  of  Kirwan,  in  Mineralogy.  See 
Po?.DCROus  Spar. 

BAROVSK,  in  Geography,  a  diftricl  of  the  government 


of  Kaluga  in  RulTia,  lituate  on  the  river  Frotva,  which  falls 
into  the  Occa. 

BAROWECZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin,   36  miles  north  of  Lubiin. 

BAROZZI,   James,  in  Biography.     See  Vigs'OLA. 
BARPAN.'\,   in   Ancient   Geography,    Carholi,  an  idand 
of  Italy,  in  the   Tufcan  fea,  according  to  Piiny. 

BARQUES  Point,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
eaft  of  Sagana  bay  in    lake  Huron. 

B.'VRQLTETTE.or  Bar chetta,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
denotes  a  leffer  fort  of  barki,  ufed  for  the  fervice  of  gallics 
much  as  boat:;  and  fliallops  are  for  other  fhiris,  as  to  tcich 
provifions,  water,  carry  perfons  aihote,  and  the  like. 
BARR.     See  Bar. 

Bar,  Barra,  or  Barro,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a  Portu- 
gnefe  long  meafure,  uled  in  the  menfuration  of  cloths, 
lUifTs,  and  the  like;  fix  whereof  are  equivalent  to  ten 
cavidos  or  cabidos  ;  each  cavido  equal  to  4^  of  a  Paris  ell. 
The  Spanilh  Barra  is  the  fame  with  the  yard  of  S-.'ville. 
Barr  of  Valentia  is  equal  to  \%  of  the  Paris  ell ;  t!ie  barr 
of  Cadile  is  equal  to  A  of  the  Paris  ell  :  and  the  barr  of 
Arragon  is  equal  to  f  of  the  Paris  cU.  Savar.  Dift.  Com. 
p.  273.     See  Measure. 

Barr  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
for  a  weight,  m.orc  frequciuly  called  Bahar. 

Barr  or  Baar,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  thedillria  of  Eenfelden  ;  7  miles  W.N.W.  of  Benfelden. 
BARR-ZJ/'tf,  a  fpecies  of  falfe  dice  fo  formed  as  that  they 
will  not  eafily  lie  on  certain  tides,  or  turn  up  certain  points. 
Barr-Dice  (land  oppoled  to  flat  dice,  which  come  i;p  on 
certain  poi. its  oftener  than  they  fhould  do. 

BARRA,  in  Geography,  an  iflaiid  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gambia. 

BARRAor  Bar,  a  kingdom  of  Af.ica,  ncartlie  river  Gambia, 
extending  on  the  borders  of  it  about  20  leagues. 

Barra  or  Barrjy,  one  of  the  wcllern  illands  annexed  to 

invcr- 


BAR 


BAR 


Invernefsfhire,  in  Scotland,  has  remained  for  many  sges  in 
the  poircfTion  of  t!ie  Macnie'.s  of  Barray  or  Baira.  It  is  well 
ftorcd  with  black  cattle,  and  fruitful  in  barley  and  oats. 
The  manufacflnre  of  kelp  is  carried  on  with  confiderable 
profit  in  this  ifland.  Cod  and  ling  aie  caught  on  the  eail 
coaft  in  great  quantities  ;  and  the  fi(hermcn  alfo  take  fome 
dry-fi.Ti,  the  oil  of  which  they  bum  in  their  lamps,  and  they 
fell  that  which  is  not  confumtd  by  themfclves  at  jd.  or  8d.  the 
Scots  pint.  Shell-iini,  and  particularly  cockles,  are  abundant : 
the  cockles  are  found  in  the  great  fand  at  the  north  end  of 
the  ifland,  and  afford  a  veiy  plentiful  iupply  of  fjbfiilence  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  fiP.iery,  however,  has  been  much  ne- 
glected. This  idand  is  fomewhat  hilly;  in  extent  it  is  nearly 
8  miles  long  and  4  broad  ;  it  h  populous,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  late  emigrations  to  America,  and  it  is  faid  to  con- 
tain about  1604  inhabitants.  The  natives  are  in  general 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  fituated  nearly  fouth  from  South 
Will:,  and  almoil:  communicates  with  Benbecula  at  low 
water,  and  on  this  account  they  are  both  comprehended 
fomttimes  under  the  name  of  Long  iiland.  Its  coaft;  on  the 
weil  iide  is  low  and  flat,  but  on  the  eaft  fide  deep  and  ir- 
regular.    N.  lat.  57°  2'.   W.  long.  7°  30'. 

Barra  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, through  which  the  river  Guibarra  flows  :  20  miles  north 
of  Donegal. 

BARRABA.     See  Baraba. 

BARRABOA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Magadoxa. 

BARRAC  L(,:igh,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  which  is  fituated  the 
town  of  Caftle  Blavnev. 

BARRACKS.'    See  Baracks. 

BARRACOL,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Artedi, 
from  the  Venetians,  to  exprefs  the  fpecies  of  ray-fi(li,  called 
by  Bellonius  and  Gtfner  mlralelus,  and  by  others  raia  oculala 
la'As. 

The  fpecific  name  of  Artedi  carries  in  it  a  much  better 
charafler  of  the  fifh  ;  he  calls  it  the  ray,  with  a  fmoolh 
back  and  belly,  and  with  the  eyes  furrounded  with  a  ferics 
of  fpines,  and  three  other  rows  of  them  on  the  tail. 

BARRA-CoNDA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Nigritia,  feated  on  the  river  Gambia. 

BARRACOO,  or  as  the  failors  call  it.  Berk  a,  or  Ber- 
Ku,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  6  or  7  leagues  W.S.W. 
from  Acra,  and  is  known  at  fea  by  two  very  high  moun- 
tains behind  it,  one  of  which  is  double  at  the  top  with  a 
fnddle,  and  they  are  covered  with  trees.  Some  rocks  lie  off 
in  the  fta  juft  before  it.  and  form  a  kind  of  haven. 

BARRACOPE,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  feven 
leagues  E.S.E.  from.  St.  Mar)''s,  and  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  river  Junk  in  the  fame  direftion  on  the  other  hand. 
This  coaft  abounds  with  negroe  towns,  and  alfo  with  trees 
and  water. 

BARRAD,  a  town  of  Arabia,  40  miles  fouih-eaft  of 

BARRADY.     See  Barady. 

BARRAGAN,  or  Barracan,  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of 
ftulf  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  camblets,  only  of  a  grain  much 
coarfer  than  the  reft,  manufactured  in  divers  parts  of  France 
and  Flanders,  chiefly  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Rouen,  and 
Lifle,  and  now  in  England. 

The  word  is  barbarous  Latin,  formed,  as  fome  fuppofc, 
from  harra,  q.  d.  karrarum  formam  referent.  Du-Cange. 
The  chief  ufe  of  bnrragons,  called  alfo  by  the  French  lou- 
racans,  is  for  furtouts,  or  upper  garments  againft  the  rain, 
being,  when  good,  of  fo  clofe  a  grain,  that  the  water  will 
not  fuak  through,  but  only  run  upon  them. 

Vol.  in. 


For  the  woof,  its  thread  is  fingle,  twilled,  and  fine  fpun  ; 
that  of  the  warp  is  double  or  triple,  i.  e.  compofcd  of  two 
or  three  threads  well  twifted  together.  The  ufual  matter 
it  is  made  of,  is  wool ;  though  there  are  fome  made  at 
Rouen,  where  the  warp  is  hemp,  and  the  woof  wool.  Some 
barragans,  again,  are  made  of  wool,  dyed  before  it  comes  to 
the  loom  ;  others  are  woven  white,  and  dyed  afterwards, 
red,  black,  blue,  brown,  S:c.  They  are  not  fulled,  but  only 
boiled  two  or  three  times  in  fair  water,  when  they  come  from 
the  loom  ;  then  calendered  to  make  them  fmooth  and  even  ; 
and  laflly,  made  into  rolls  called  pieces  of  barragan. 

BARRAL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a  French  abbe,  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  and  removing  to  Paris,  at  an  early- 
period  of  his  life,  took  up  the  office  of  a  fchcol-mafter..  He 
died  there  July  21,  1772.  His  chief  literary  work  is  a 
"  DiiSionnaire  hiftorique,  litteraire,  et  critique  des  Hommes 
Celebres,"  6  vols.  SSvo.  1759.  It  was  nicknamed  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Janfenifm,  compiled  by  a  convulfionnaire.  Al- 
though this  work  betrays  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  party, 
the  aiticles  of  learned  authors,  poets,  orators,  and  hterary 
men,  are  generally  compiled  with  judgment  and  tafte. 
Barral  hasalfo  puLlifhed  an  abllract  of  the  letters  of  madame 
de  Sevigne  in  i2mo.  under  the  title  of  "  Sevigniana  ,"  and 
a  valuable  abridgment  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites 
Romaines,"  bv  Pitifc\;s,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He  was  a  man  of 
erudition,  and  of  lively  converfation  ;  and  the  Ityle  of  his 
writings  is  vigorous  and  manly,  though  fometiraes  negligent 
and  incorreft.      Biog.  DiCl. 

BARRA-MAHAL,  or  Barra-Maul,  denoting  the 
"twelve  places,"  in  Geography,  a  valley  called  alfo  Vaniam- 
baddy,  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  containing  12  fortreffes  of 
fome  note  :  viz.  Killnagheri,  Jegadivy,  Candely,  Congoonda, 
Vanianibaddy,  Mahrauzegar,  Cochingur,  Cooturagur,  Ba- 
zingur,  Tripatore,  Tadcull,  and  Giganguny. 

BARRAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftriit  of  Auch, 
containing  about  700  inhabitants;  2  leagues  W.S.W.  of 
Auch. 

BARRANCA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Peru, 
with  a  harbour,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  jurifdidlion  of 
Guaura  begins  at  this  town.  The  number  of  houfes  does 
not  exceed  60  or  70,  and  yet  the  town  is  populous,  many 
of  its  inhabitants  being  Spaniards.  Near  the  town  is  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  divides  into  three  branches. 
The  port  is  to  leeward  of  a  fmall  low  point.  S.  lat.  10°  30'. 
W.  long.  42°  4'. 

BARRA RD A,  in  Anc'ur.t  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Paropamifus.     Ptolemy. 

BARRATI,  barred,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Car- 
melites after  they  were  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  white  cap, 
and  wear  cowls  ilriped  black  and  white. 

BARRATRY  is  ufed  for  bribery  or  corruption  in  a 
judge  giving  a  falfe  fentence  for  money. 

Barratry,  in  Commerce.     See  Baratry. 

This  term  comprehends  any  fpecies  of  fraud,  knavery, 
deceit,  or  cheating,  committed  by  the  mafter  or  mariners  of 
a  Ihip,  by  which  the  owners  fuftain  an  injury  ;  as  by  run- 
ning away  with  the  ihip,  wilfully  carrying  her  out  of  the 
courfe  prefcribed  by  the  owners,  finking  or  deferting  her, 
embezzling  the  cargo,  fmuggling,  or  any  other  offence, 
whereby  the  (hip  or  cargo  may  be  fubjeft  to  arreft,  deten- 
tion,  lofs,  or  forfeiture.  Hence,  in  cafes  of  infurance, 
if  the  breach  afligned  in  the  declaration  on  a  policy  was  the 
lofs  of  the  fhip  "  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the  mafter," 
this  was  determined  to  be  a  fufficient  averment  of  a  lofs  by 
barratry.  At  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Middlcburgh,  and 
fome  other  maritime  towns,  infurers  arc,  by  pofitive  law, 
4  U  made 
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winde  rcfponfible  for  tlie  barratry' of  tlic  niafler  and  mariners. 
With  lis  the  law  permits  the  owner  of  the  fliip  to  be  iiifiired 
againll  the  mifcoiuluft  of  the  captain  and  crew,  though  they 
arc  his  own  agents,  and  the  perfor.s  of  his  own  choice.     If 
the  captain  be  the  infured,  no  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
infnrers   can  make  them  hable  for  barratry  committed  by 
himfelf ;  but  they  may  be  hable,  in  fuch  cafe,  for  the  barra- 
ti7  of  the  failors,  in  whicii   he   has  no  part.     With  us   no 
fault  of  tlie  mailer  or  mariners  amounts  to  barratry,  inilcfs 
it  proceed  from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  owners  of  the 
fliip.    Therefore  if  the  mailer  from  ignorance,  un(kilf\ilnef;, 
or  from  any  motive  whith  is  not  fraudulent,  depart  from  the 
proper  courfe  of  the  voyage  ;  this  will  be  a  deviation  which 
will  avoid  the  policy,  but  it  will  not  amount  to   barratry. 
In  France  if  by  the  policy  the  infured  be  proteiSed  againll 
the  barratry  of  the  mailer,  the  underwriters  are  anfvverable 
for  the  mifconduft  of  the  mariners  alfo  ;  becaufe  the  term 
mailer  [patron)  comprehends  all  the  perfons  on  board  who 
are  in  the  (liip's  pay.     Our  policies  arc  more  explicit,  and 
dilliniftly  fpecify  barratry  of  the  mailer  and  mariners.    Hence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  with  us,  as  in  France,  the  mari- 
ners may  commit  barratry,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
mailer,  or  againll  his  will.     Neverthelefs  it  has  been  held  by 
lord  C.  J.  Lee,  at  Nifi  Prius,  that  a  deviation  to  which  the 
mailer  was  compelled  by  a  veiy  daring  aft  of  violence  and 
dlfobedience  on  the  part  of  the  feamen,  did  not  amount  to 
barratry,  becaufe  the  fhip  was  not  aftually  run  away  with  in 
order  to    defraud    the  owners.       The    infurers,    therefore, 
were  held  to  be  anfwerable,  and  the  plaintiff  liad  a  verdidt. 
This  learned  judge   feenis    to  have  thought,  that  nothing 
Ihort  of  running  away  with  the  ftiip,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  owners  amounted  to  barratry  :  and  yet  in  another  cafe, 
the  conduft  of  the  mailer  was  held  to  be  barratry,  though 
certainly  much  more  venial  than  that   of  the  failors  in  the 
former  cafe.     Hence  it  has  been  infei  ted,  that  though  the 
captain  conceive  that  what  he  does  is  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
owners,  yetif  it  be  contrary  to  his  duty  to  them,  it  is  barratry. 
An  owner  himfelf  cannot  commit  baiTatry  ;  neither  can  it 
be  committed  againll  the  owner,  with  his  confc:it.     If  the 
mailer   of  the  (hip  be  alfo   the  owner,  he   cannot  commit 
barratry,  becanfe  he  cannot  commit  a  fraud  againll  himfclt. 
Although  it  be  a  maxim  in  law,  that  fraud  fliall  never  be 
prefumed,  but  mull  be  llridlly  proved  ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in 
ouellions   of  infurance,  that  he  who  charges  barratry  mull 
fubllantiate  it  by  conclufive  evidence  ;  yet   a  cafe  has  oc- 
curred, in  which  it  was  determined,  that  proof  of  the  mailer's 
having  carried   the  fhip  out   of  the  regular  courfe   of  the 
voyage    for  fraudulent  purpofes  of  his  own  is  prima  facte 
fnfficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  without  .Viewing 
negatively  that  he  was  not   the  owner,  or   that  any  otlier 
pcrfon   was  the  owner,  or  that  this  was  not  done  with  the 
owner's  confent.   Though  the  words  "in  any  lawful  tra.le," 
be   infcrted   in    the  policy,  ildl  the  infurer  is  liable,  if  the 
captain  commit  barratry  by  fnuig^ling  on  his  own  account. 
It  appears,   that  if  a  lofs  do  not  happen    within   the    time 
prefcribed  by  the  policy   for  the  duration  of  the  rin<,    the 
infurer  will  not  be  liable  for  it,  though  it  be  the  undoubted 
confequence  of  the  aft  of  barratry. 

The  offence  of  barratiy,  in  itfelf  fo  mifehievous,  and  fo 
injurious  to  commerce,  .is  punifliable  as  a  public  offence, 
according  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  by  every  commercial 
flate  in  Europe.  In  France,  any  fraud  praftifed  by  the 
mailer  or  mariners,  with  or  without  the  privity  of  the 
owners,  and  frauds  committed  by  the  owners  themfelves, 
are  accounted  barratiy,  and  very  feverely  puniflied.  The 
captain  of  a  fhip  was  fentenced  to  the  gallies  for  life,  for 
%uing  falfe  bills  of  lading  in  order  to  change-  the  voyage 
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and  carry  away  t)ie  goods  ;  and  the  owner,  who  was  con- 
vifted  of  being  an  accomphce  in  this  crime,  a;id  of  robbery 
in  caullng  the  fhip  to  be  carried  to  a  wrong  port,  and  con- 
verting the  goods  on  board  to  his  own  ufe,  v.as  fentenced 
to  the  gallies  for  five  years.  With  us  the  llat.  I  Ann.  ft.  2i 
c.  9.  ^  4  &  5,  makes  it  felony  to  deilroy  any  fliip  to  tiie 
prejudice  of  the  owners  of  the  fliip  or  good^on  board  ;  and 
takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  fuch  offences,  com- 
mitted on  the  high  feas.  By  llat.  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  ^  3.  if 
anv  owner,  captain,  miiller,  mariner,  or  other  officer  of  any 
fhip,  fhall  wilfully  ca!l  away,  burn,  orotherwife  deftroy  the 
fhip  of  which  he  is  owner,  or  to  which  he  belongs,  or  in  any 
manner  direft  or  procuethe  fame  to  be  done,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  perfon  or  perfons  that  fliall  underwrite  any 
policy  rf  infurance  thereon,  or  of  any  merchant  that  fliall 
load  goods  thereon,  he  fliall  fuffer  death  :  and  the  flat. 
II  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  takes  away  clergy  from  fuch  offenders  in 
all  cafes.  Marlhall's  Treatifc  on  the  law  of  Infurance, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  13.     See  Pirate. 

Barratry  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  law  of  England  for  the 
offence  of  llirring  up  frequent  fuits  and  quarrels  among  his 
majefty's  fubjefts.  The  term,  however,  is  of  foreign  origin  ; 
and  in  Italy  and  other  countries  feems  ordinarily  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  traffic  of  eccleliallical  benefices  ;  but 
was  afterwards  ufed  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  as  applicable 
to  all  corrupt  buying  and  felling  of  juflice.  In  Scotland 
it  fignified  the  corrupt  purchafing  of  benefices  or  offices  of 
coUcftion,  from  the  fee  of  P..onie,  by  perfons  who  left  the 
realm  for  that  purpofe  :  a  praftice,  which  had  become  fre- 
quent, and  was  in  various  refpefts  injurious  to  the  realm  ; 
as  a  means  of  carr)'ing  money  out  of  it,  without  any  return 
of  value,  as  prejudicial  to  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  king 
or  others,  and  to  the  free  eleftions  of  the  monks  in  the 
monallerie:,  both  which  the  pt  pe  by  prevention  pretended 
to  exclude,  and  as  contributing  to  raife  the  rate  of  taxation 
upon  benefices,  by  the  falfe  accounts  which  thofe  luitors 
for  the  office  of  colleftor  carried  to  the  pope. 
B.^.RRE.     See  Bar. 

Bar  RE,  Leiu'is- Francis  jofiph  De  La,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Touruay  in  1688,  and  educated  at  Paris  ;  where  he 
applied  to  the  lludy  of  the  ancient  languages  and  to  the 
collation  of  MSS  with  fuch  affiduity,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Anfelm  Banduri,  the  learned  Benediftine,  as  a 
proper  affillant  in  his  antiquarian  refearches.  In  confequence 
of  their  joint  labours,  they  publiflied  the  "  Imperium  Orien- 
tale,"  and  the  coUeftion  of  the  medals  of  the  Ron^an  emperors 
from  Decius.  For  tliefe  fervices  Barre  had  a  penfion  from 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  alfo  gave  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  Spicilegium"  of  Luke  d'Achery,  in  3  vols.  foL 
pnnted  at  Paris  in  1 723.  He  had  alfo  a  confiderable  Ihare 
in  the  new  edition  of  "  Mureri's  Diftionary"  of  1725. 
In  1727,  he  was  tkfted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
fcriptions,  the  memoirs  of  which  he  enriched  by  ftveral 
v.-.luable  papers,  hiilurieal,  chronological,  geograpl'.ieal,  and 
niifccllancous.  He  alfo  publilhed,  in  1729,  in  one  vol.  410. 
"  Memoirs  for  the  Hillory  of  France  and  Burgundy," 
known  under  the  title  of  the  '•  Journal  of  Charles  VT." 
Befides  other  pubhcations  of  a  lefs  important  nature,  he 
finilhed  more  than  ico  fclcft  articles  of  a  new  and  ample 
diftionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  death,  in  173S,  from  completing  his  under- 
taking.    Moreri. 

Barre,  jofcph,  a  learned  hiftorian,  was  bom  in  1692  ; 
and  entering  into  the  church,  he  became  firll  a  regular 
canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  diflinguiiTied  for  piety  and 
erudition,  and  for  his  induftry  as  a  writer.     His  principal 
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works  are  "  Viiidicije  librorom  deuterc-canonicorum  Veteris 
Teftamenti,"  1730,  I2mo.  ;  "A  General  Hiilory  of  Ger- 
many,"  1 1  vols.  410.  1748  ;  "  The  Life  of  Marlhal  de  Fa- 
bert,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  1752;  and  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Laws 
and  Tribur;als  of  Ji:llice,"  410.  1756.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hiftor. 

Bar  re',  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
dillrift  of  Florae,  2  leagues  S.  of  Florae,  and  6j  W.N.W. 
of  Alais. 

Barre,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depaitment  of  the 
Eiire,  and  chief  place  of  a  ca::ton  in  the  diftrlcl  of  Bernay, 
3  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Bernav,  and  6|  W.S.W,  of  Evreux. 

Barre',  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Worcefter  county, 
and  ilateof  MafTach'tfetts,  containing  1613  ir^habitants  ;  24 
ir.iles  N.\\' .  of  Worcefter,  and  66  W.  of  Boilon  ;  deriving 
its  name  from  that  of  the  late  Col.  Barre,  a  Briti:1i  fenator, 
and  an  advjcjate  for  the  caufe  of  America,  in  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  feparation  of  the  two  courtrits.  The 
townlliip  has  good  padures,  fattens  a  multitude  of  cattle, 
and  produces  more  butter  and  cheefe  for  the  market  than 
any  ttber  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  ftate. 

Barre'  is  alfo  a  townfhip  of  Huntingdon  county  in 
Pennfv'vania. 

BARREA,  a  circL-  or  diftricl  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
country  of  Guzerat. 

BARREE  Bay.     See  Baxa. 

BARREGES  Lf.s  Bains.     See  Bareges. 

BARREL,  an  oblong  vcfiel,  of  a  fpheroidal,  or  rather  a 
cylindroidal  figure,  ufed  for  the  holding  divers  forts  of  goods 
both  liquid  and  dry. 

Barrels  are  of  divers  ufes  in  Artillery,  as  for  powder,  fmall 
(hot,  flints,  fulphur,  falt-petre,  rofin,  pitch,  quick-match,  and 
many  other  things. 

Barrels  filled  with  earth  ferve  to  make  a  parapet  to  cover 
the  men,  like  gabions  and  canvas  bags. 

Fire-barrels  are  caflcs  of  divers  capacities,  filled  with 
bombs,  grenadoes,  fire-pots  mixed  with  great  quantities  of 
tow  foaked  in  petrol,  turpentine,  pitch,  5:c.  ufed  by  the 
beficged  to  defend  breaches.  Thcfe  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  thundering  barrels,  being  to  be  rolled  down  on  the 
enemy  on  their  entering  the  breach. 

Barrel  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  quantity,  or  weight  of 
feveral  merchandizes ;  which  is  various  as  the  commodities 
vary. 

The  Englifh  barrel,  wine  meafure,  contains  the  eighth 
part  of  a  tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  moiety 
of  a  hogfliead,  that  is,  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half; 
of  beer  it  contains  thirty-fix  gallons,  and  of  ale  thirty-two 
gallo-^s. 

The  barrel  of  beer,  vinegar,  or  liquor  preparing  for  vine- 
gar, is  to  contain  34  gallons,  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  ale  quart.     10  and  1 1  W.  TIL  cap.  21. 

The  barrel  of  herrings  isto  contain  32  gallons,  wine  mea- 
fure  ;  being  about  28  gallons,  old  ftandard  :  ulually  amount- 
ing to  about  1000  full  herrings,  13  Eliz.  cap.  1 1. 

The  barrel  of  falmon  is  to  contain  42  gallons,  5  G. 
cap.  18. — And  the  barrel  of  eels  the  fame,  22  Ed.  IV. 
cap.  2. 

The  barrel  of  foap  is  to  contain  256  pounds,  10  A.  cap.  19. 

A  barrel  of  Eficx  butter  weighs  106  pounds,  and  of  Suf- 
folk butter  256  pounds. 

In  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
coals  and  fait  are  meafured  by  the  barrel.  The  barrel  ufed 
to  contain  7  buihels  Wincheller,  but  that  lately  introduced 
for  coal  is,  according  to  law,  4  bufhels  ;  i.  e.  40  Englilli,  or 
50  Iriih  galioDS.     Salt  is  ftiU  meafured  in  the  barrel  of  7 


buiTiels,  but_^/i;  meafure ;  whereas  the  coal  was  fold  by 
heap  meafure,  which  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  meafurer 
to  cheat  cither  the  feller  or  buyer  at  pleafure.  The  abufe 
was  found  fo  great  that  this  kind  of  meafureraent  has  been 
abolilhed. 

The  barrel  or  barille  of  Florence  is  a  liquid  meafure  con- 
taining 20  fiafques,  fla{l<s,  or  one-third  of  a  ftaror  ftaio. 

The  banvl,  bariqiie,  of  Paris,  contains  210  pints,  or  26 
feptiefs  and  a  half;  four  bariques  make  three  muids,  or  one 
tun. 

Barrel,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a  pretty  large  cavity 
fituated  behind  the  drum  of  the  ear,  lined  with  a  membrane 
in  which  there  are  feveral  veins  and  arteries.  It  is  faid  to 
be  full  of  a  purulent  matter  in  children  ;  and  in  its  cavity 
there  arc  four  fmall  bones ;  viz.  the  malleolus,  the  incus,  the 
Jlapes,  and  the  6s  orhiculare. 

Barrel  of  a  Cloch,  in  Mechanics,  is  a  cylindrical  part, 
about  which  the  ftring  is  wound.  And  the  barrel  of  a 
watch  is  the  cylinder  which  contains  the  fpring,  and  about 
which  the  chain  coils. 

Barrel  of  a  Gun,  Piflol,  &c.  is  the  cylindrical  tube 
through  v.-hich  the  ball  is  difcharged. 

Barrel  o/'(z  Jach,  is  the  cylindrical  part  whereon  the  line 
is  wound. 

Barrel  of  a  Pump,  is  the  wooden  tube  which  makes  the 
body  of  the  engine,  and  wherein  the  piilon  moves. 

BARRELET,  in  Heraldry.     See  Barrulet. 

BARRE  LIE  R,  James,  in  Biography,  a  Dominican 
monk,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  l6c6,  of  a  noble  family.  Having 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  being  well  flrilled  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  feveral  modern  languages,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  ;  but  entering  among  the  Dominicans, 
in  1633,  he  now  confined  himfelf  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  plants.  With  this  view,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of- 
fered him,  of  accompanying  the  head  or  general  of  the 
Jacobins,  as  an  afliilant,  with  whom  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  France  and  Spain,  collecting  every  where  whatever 
rare  plants  could  be  found,  of  which  he  procured  drawings 
to  be  made.  At  the  end  of  23  years,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  fpent  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Paris.  He  now  applied 
himfelf  in  arranging  the  plants  he  had  collefted,  prcpofing 
to  publifli  accounts  and  dehneations  of  them,  in  the  m.anner 
adopted  by  Tournefort,  and  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  get 
engravings  of  1324  of  the  plants  finifhed,  when  he  died  of 
allhma  in  1672.  His  manufcripts,  drawings,  and  plates, 
were  depofited,  after  his  death,  in  the  librar)'  of  the 
Jacobins  at  Paris,  where  they  remained  until  the  year  17 14, 
when  Antonine  Juffieu  undertook  to  pubhih  them,  under 
the  title  of  "  Plantx  per  Galliam,  Hifpaniam,  et  Italiam 
obfer\at2e,  et  iconibus  ssneis  exhibits,  a  11.  P.  Jacolo  Bar- 
reliero,  opus  pofthumum  ;"  Parifiis,  2  vol.  fol.  The  en- 
gravings are  on  a  fmall  fcale,  frequently  borrowed  from 
other  works,  Hal'er  fays,  and  many  of  them  repetitions  of 
the  fame  plants.  Many  of  them,  however,  he  adds,  are  new, 
and  of  fcarce  and  valuable  plants,  which  entitles  thefe  volumes 
to  a  place  in  all  botanical  libraries.  Haller.  Bib.  Botan. 
Eloy.  Dia.  Hitt. 

BAR  REELING,  the  art  of  putting  up  certain  commo- 
dities in  cafl<s  or  barrels. 

Gun-powder  for  the  land  fervice  is  often  barrelled  double, 
the  barrel  it  is  put  in  being  inclofed  in  another  barrel,  partly 
to  prevent  the  powder  catching  moifture  in  tiie  fubterraneou* 
places  it  is  kept  in,  and  partly  to  enable  it  the  better  to  bear 
the  motion  and  jolting  of  carriages,  when  it  is  te  be  con- 
veyed  to  another  place. 

Barrelling   of  Herrings,  imports  the  cutting  off  their 

headi  as  they  are  thrown  isto  the  bufs,  and  afterwards  pnll- 
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lag  out  the  guts,  faking  them,  and  putting  them  up  in 
barrels.  There  are  two  forts  of  barrelled  herrings  ;  one 
wherein  they  are  laid  orderly,  layer  over  layer,  called  by 
feme  packed  herrings ;  the  other  wherein  they  are  thrown 
at  random,  called  herring  in  wrack. 

The  difference  arifes  thus :  as  faft  as  the  filhermen  catch 
the  herrings,  they  throw  them  on  the  deck  of  the  veffel ; 
where  having  gutted  and  faked  them,  they  throw  them  at 
random  into  the  barrel,  to  be  curried  home  :  this  is  the  her- 
ring in  wrack. 

When  amved  afhore,  they  take  the  fifh  out  of  thefe  bar- 
rels, call  them  into  a  tub,  and  faking  them  anew,  range  them 
handfomely  in  their  barrels  again,  laying  fak  over  them,  to 
preferve  them  ;  thefe  are  the  packed  herrings.  And  it  is  in 
this  ftate  they  are  ufually  fold. 

BARRELL's  Sound,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  N.W. 
coall  of  Ameiiea,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Conget-hoi-tot. 
It  is  fituated  about  6  leagues  from  the  fouthcrn  extremity  of 
Wafhington  or  Charlotte  idands,  in  a  N.W.  diretlion,  about 
N.lat.  52°.  W.  long.  131^.  It  has  two  inlets,  one  on  the 
call,  the  otlier  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  the  latter  is 
the  beft,  the  other  is  dangerous.  The  (liores  are  of  a 
craggy  black  rock  ;  and  the  banks  are  lined  with  trees  of 
various  kinds  ;  as  pines,  fprnce,  hemlock,  alder,  &:c.  This 
found  was  firft  vifited  by  Capt.  Gray  in  the  Wa(hington  in 
J  789,  and  derived  its  name  from  Jofeph  Barrell  Efq.  of 
Charleftovvn. 

Barrels,  the  name  given  to  rocks  near  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  Irifli  fea,  5  miles  S.W.  of 
Carnfore  point. — Alfo,  to  rocks  near  the  fouth  coall  of 
Ireland,  in  Courtmafchery  bay. 

B.\RRE'ME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dillridl 
of  pigne,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Digne. 

B.\RREN,  is  a  term  of  Saxon  origin,  and  means,  applied 
to  animals  or  vegetables,  unfruitful,  fteril,  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing or  propagating  its  like.  Land  is  called  barren,  on 
which  no  plants,  fit  for  the  fullenance  or  nourifhment  of 
man  or  animals,  will  grow.  Metaphorically  apphed  to 
the  human  mind,  it  means  dull,  llupid,  uninventive. 

In  man  and  animals  banennefs  is  ufually  occafioned  by 
fome  defe(fl  in  the  organs  of  generation.  Both  fexes  are 
liable  to  this  deficiency  ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  more  inci- 
dent to  the  female  than  the  male.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
hybrid  animals,  as  the  mule,  are  incapable  of  propagatino- 
their  like.     See  Hybrids. 

Barrennefs  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  general  debility,  or 
ill  health  ;  and  yet  women  in  nearly  the  laft  (lage  of  con- 
fumption,  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  conceive,  to  carry 
the  fruit  to  its  full  term,  and  at  length  produce  it  in  a 
found  and  healthy  Hate  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  confumption 
being  Hopped   during    the  time   of  utero-geftation.      See 

CONSUMPTIOS. 

Defefts,  occafioning  barrennefs  or  (lerility,  are  either  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  The  mod  ufual  external  deficiency  in 
men,  is,  a  penis  too  (hort,  (lender,  or  feeble.  This  flate  of 
that  organ  is  often  attended  with  a  degree  of  curvature,  the 
end  being  held  down  by  a  ftrong  bridle.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  inftead  of  being  at  the  end  is  in 
the  under  part  of  the  penis,  within  half  an  inch  of  its  ex- 
tremity ;  whence  there  is  not  only  confiderable  difficulty  in 
introducing  it  into  the  vagina  of  the  female,  but  in  the 
venereal  orgafm,  the  femen,  inftead  of  being  thrown  for- 
wards towards  the  os  uteri,  is  ejefted  backwards,  and  fo 
loft. 

In  the   female,  ftraitnefs  of  the  vagina,  or  cohefion   of 
Its  fides,  preventing  the  intromiffion  of  the  male  organ,  may 
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occafion  barrennefs.  Thefe  defefts  may  fometimes  be 
remedied  by  appropriate  operations.  (See  Vagina,  Difiafes 
of.)  The  fame  eiTeCt,  a  ftraitnefs  of  the  vagina,  may  be 
occafioned  by  fcirrhoiis  affections  of  its  fides  (fee  as  above). 
But  a  more  common  cafe  is  an  expanfion  of  the  membrane 
called  the  hymen,  fliutting  up  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
and  only  having,  at  the  anterior  part,  a  fmall  hole  for  the 
paflage  of  the  urine.  Midwives  arc  therefore  cautioned,  on 
the  birth  of  female  children,  to  examine  whether  the  paffage 
into  the  vagina  be  open,  and  if  they  find  it  covered  by  a  thia 
membrane,  to  feparate  it  with  their  nails,  and  to  infpect  the 
part  for  a  few  fubfequent  days,  that  it  may  not  coakfce 
again.  If  this  caution  has  been  neglefted,  the  membrane, 
which  at  the  birth  of  the  child  is  fo  tender  as  to  yitld  to  the 
fligliteft  force,  becomes,  in  a  few  years,  thick,  firm,  and 
flelhy,  and  can  only  then  be  divided  by  a  painful  and  trou- 
blefome  operation.     See  Hyui^k,  Imperf/ialed. 

The  vagina  is  alfo  fometimes  found  divided  into  two 
canals  or  palTages,  by  a  flrong,  flefhy,  membranous  parti- 
tion, running  its  wiiole  length,  or  nearly  fo,  rendering  the 
introduction  of  the  male  organ  difficult  or  impradlicable. 
Thefe  two  paffages  fometimes  communicate  at  the  upper 
end,  and  receive  a  fingle  os  uteri  ;  at  others,  they  continue 
feparate,  terminating,  or  each  of  them  leading  to  an  os 
uteri ;  the  uterus  having,  in  thefe  cafes,  two  cavities,  or 
there  being  two  uteri.  (See  the  articles  Vagina,  and 
Uterus.)  Tliefe,  however,  may  be  ccnfidered  as  caufes 
rendering  impregnation  difficult,  but  not  impoffible.  More 
certain  and  inevitable  caufes  of  barrennefs  in  women  are, 
impervioufncfs,  fcirrhus,  or  other  difeafes  of  the  03  uteri. 
Fallopian  tubes,  or  of  the  ovaries,  which  are  generally  incur- 
able. 

Debihty,  occafioning  barrennefs  in  men  particularly,  is 
moft  commonly  caufed  by  the  too  early,  or  too  frequent,  and 
inordinate  ufe  of  venery,  by  m.anftrupation,  or  felf-pollution 
(fee  Onanism ),  by  repeated  attacks  of  gonorrhoea  or 
fiphylis  ;  by  gleets,  and  by  frequent  and  long  continued 
courfcs  of  mercury.  For  the  cure  of  thole  complaints,  fee 
GoKORRHOEA,  LuEs  VENEREA,  Gleets  ;  fee  alfo  Con- 
ception, Caufes  impeJing. 

Barren  Corn,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  applied  to  a  diftem- 
per  in  corn,  in  which  the  ears  of  fuch  kinds  as  are  afFe<5led, 
as  wheat  and  rye,  which  are  the  moft  fubjcft  to  it,  are  long, 
lean,  and  white  ;  in  foine,  the  ftamina,  or  fmall  threads  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower,  are  dry,  tranfparent,  and  horned  ;  the 
female  organs  are  fmall,  whiter,  and  lefs  velvety  than  in 
healthy  ears  ;  in  others,  the  filaments  are  fwelled,  the  apices 
or  knobs  on  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  void  of  dull  or  farina,  and 
the  ftigma  badly  unfolded.  The  ftigmata  of  all  the  bloffoms 
of  an  ear  are  fometimes  dried  and  parciied,  and  at  other 
timer,  the  apices  are  much  fwelled  out.  This  diftemper  of 
corn  has  been  afcribed  to  various  caufes  ;  fuch  as  its  too 
fudden  growth,  the  influence  of  froft  or  of  hot  gleams  of 
funfhine  after  heavy  (howers  ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
to  infefts.  Count  Ginnani  imputes  it  to  the  faultinefs  of 
the  foil ;  and  he  recommends  particular  attention  to  the 
amendment  of  it  by  fuch  means  as  are  beil  fuited  to  its 
nature ;  and  he  alfo  direfts  to  change  the  feed  every 
year. 

Barren  Earth,  a  term  given  by  fome  writers  to  particular 
flerile  foils,  and  alfo  to  the  under  ftratum  of  earth,  or  that 
which  lies  immediately  below  the  bed  of  mould,  which  is 
moft  frequently  turned  up  and  cultivated  for  the  nourifli- 
ment  and  fupport  of  plants.  The  idea  of  the  under  ftrata 
of  foils  being  improper  for  the  growth  and  fupport  of  plants 
feems  to  have  originated  in  error,  as  it  is  now  well  known 
that  every  kind  of  earth,  whether  placed  near  the  furface 
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or  at  a  confiderable  depth  below  it,  is  capable  of  afforJiiig 
the  fupport  of  plants,  when  well  broken  down  and  rendered 
fufSciently  mellow  by  ploughing,  and  the  influence  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Barren  Lands,  are  fuch  as  either  naturally,  or  for  want 
of  proper  tillage  and  cultivation,  do  not  on  being  fown  pro- 
duce good  crops  or  fuch  as  are  fufEcient  for  repaying  the 
expences  of  the  cultivator. 

Barren  Money,  in  the  Civi!  Lanv,  denotes  that  which  is 
not  put  out  to  intereft. 

Barren  ^o/A,  in  yfjriaJture,  are  thofe  which,  from  the 
nature  of  their  conftituent  ingredients,  arc  incapable  of  af- 
fording full  crops.  The  materials  which  enter  into  the 
compoiition  of  fuch  foils  are,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
filex,  argill,  and  calx,  in  the  following  proportions. 
Silex  from  42  to  88 
Argill  20         30 

Calx  4  20 

From  which  he  concludes  the  troy  pound  to  contain,  al- 
lowing 120  grains  for  water,  of 

Silex  from  2368  to  4963 

Argill  1 128  1622 

Calx  225  600 

The  fpecific  gravity  in  fuch  foils  has  not  been  fully  afcer- 

tained,  but   the  fame  writer  fuppofes  it  to  be  either  much 

above  or  greatly  below  that  of  other  kinds,  according  as  they 

are  too  clofe    or  too    open  and  porous.     That  of  barren 

fandy  laud    was  found  by  M.  Fabroni    to  be   2.21.     See 

Soil. 

Barren  Springs,  in  Rural  Economy,  fuch  fprings  as  are 
injurious  to  lands  when  fuffered  to  flow  or  run  over  them. 
^Vaters  that  flow  from  coal  mines,  or  through  mineral  ftrata, 
have  frequently  been  obferved  to  have  this  pernicious  quality  ; 
and  fuch  alfo  as  contain  either  aluminous  or  ferruginous 
materials  in  a  fl:ate  of  folution  in  them. 

Barren  F'/o-zvers  or  Florets,  called  3.\(o  al/ortive,  in  Bolany, 
are  fuch  as  produce  no  peifedt  feeds.  The  barren  flowers 
are  fuch  as  have  ftamens,  but  no  piftils  ;  and  they  are  alfo 
called  male  flowers.  Flowers  which  have  only  piftils,  are 
fometimes  ban-en,  owing  to  the  abfence  of  other  flowers, 
which  bear  the  ftamens.  In  the  umbelliferous  flowers,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  feveral  of  the  florets  barren,  though 
they  are  furnilhed  both  with  ftamens  and  piftils ;  perhaps 
owing  to  fome  imperfeftion  in  the  piftils  ;  but  fiiture  obfer- 
vations  muft  determine  this  matter. 

Barren  Creeh,  in  Geography,  rifes  in  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Delaware  ftate  in  Am.erica,  runs  about  9  miles  S.W. 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  Nanticoke  river.  A  triangular 
traft  of  land  in  the  N.  part  of  Somerfet  county,  Maryland, 
is  inclofed  |)etween  this  creek  on  the  S.,  Delaware  ftates  E., 
and  Nanticoke  river  on  the  W.  and  N.W. 

Barren  IJland,3.  fmall  ifle  in  Chefapeak  bay,  N.E.  from 
the  mouth  of  Patuxent  river,  which  is  feparated  from 
Hooper's  iiland  by  a  narrow  channel  on  the  eaft. 

Barren  IJland  is  alfo  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean, 
about  6  leagues  in  circumference.  The  whole  ifland  has  a 
lingular  and  volcanic  appearance  ;  and  there  is  upon  it  a  vio- 
lent volcano,  which  emits  immenfe  volumes  of  fmoke,  and 
fhowers  of  red-hot  ftones,  fome  of  which  weigh  3  or  4  tons, 
and  are  thrown  fome  hundred  yards  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
cone.  The  bafe  of  the  cone  is  the  loweft  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  very  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  It 
rifes  with  an  acclivity  of  32°  17',  to  the  height  of  i8co  feet 
nearly,  which  is  alfo  the  elevation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
ifland.  Thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  that  are  diftant  from  the 
volcano,  are  thinly  covered  with  withered  flirubs  and  blafted 
trees.     It  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  12°  ij',   and  15  leagues  to 
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the  eaft  of  the  eaftemmoft  clufter  of  the  Andaman  iflands, 
and  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  12  leagues  in  clear  wea- 
ther. At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fliore,  there  is  no 
ground  with  150  fathoms  of  line.  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  iv.  p.  395,  Sec. 

Barren  IJles,  lie  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  America,  at  the 
entrance  of  Cook's  inlet.  Thefe  ides,  fituated  in  N.  lat. 
58°  48',  and  E.  long.  208°  30',  and  cape  Elizabeth,  fituated 
in  N.  lat.  59°  9',  and  E.  long.  208°  53',  according  to  Van- 
couver's chart,  form  a  channel  into  Cook's  inlet. 

Barren  i?;i)ir,  a  name  given  to  each  of  the  S.E.  branches 
of  Green  river,  in  Kentucky  ;  between  which  lies  Blue 
Spring. 

BARRENNESS.     See  Sterility. 

BARRENWORT,  in  Botr.ny.     See  Epimedium. 

BARREONE,  in  Geography,  a  riverof  Piedmont,  which 
runs  into  the  Vefubia,  near  St.  Martin,  in  the  county  of 
Tenna. 

BARRERE,  Peter,  in  Biography,  profeffor  of  medicine, 
phyfician  to  the  mihtary  hofpital  at  Perpignan,  his  native 
countr)',  refided  three  years  at  Cayenne,  as  botanift  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  employed  himfelf  in  acquiring  a  diftincl 
knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  indigenous  to  that 
country,  of  which  he  publifhed  accounts  on  his  return.  He 
died  November  ift  1755.  In  1741,  he  publiflied  "  A  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Colourof  the  Skin  in  Negroes," 
■which  he  thought  was  occafioiied  by  the  bile  being  in  them 
blacker  than  in  Europeans;  and  in  1746,  "  Obfervations 
on  the  Origin  and  Form.atlon  of  figured  Stones."  But  his 
principal  works  were,  "  Eftai  fur  I'Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  la 
France  Equinoxiale,"  Paris,  1 741,  i2mo.  in  which  he  gives 
defcriptions  of  the  plants  he  had  collefted  at  Cayenne,  many 
of  them  not  before  known,  with  their  ufe  in  medicine,  diet, 
&c.  "  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  France  Equinoxiale,"  Paris, 
174^,  i2mo. ;  republiftied,  much  improved,  1753:  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  work.  In  this  he  gives  accounts  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  the  fugar-cane,  of  preparing  fugar, 
coff^ee,  aloes,  and  other  valuable  articles.  In  the  "  Hiftoire 
del' Academic  des  Sciences,"  1743,  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing rice;  and  in  1751,  at  Perpignan,  8vo.  "  Diverfes  Ob- 
fervations Anatomiquestirees  dcs  Ouvertures  des  Cadavres," 
containing  fome  curious  and  inftruflive  cafes.  Haller.  Bib. 
Ar.at.  tt  Botan.     Eloy.  Dicl.  Hift. 

BARRERIA,  in  Botany,  a  tree  fo  named  from  Peter 
Barrere,  profeflbr  of  medicine  at  Perpignan.  Lin.  g.  Schreb. 
1366.  Scop.  gen.  767.  Poraqueiba.  Auhl.  Guian.  Clafs, 
Syngencjta  monogamia.  Gen.  Char.  Ca/.  perianth  one-leafed, 
five-toothed,  fmall.  Cor.  one-petallcd,  five-parted;  parts 
oblong,  acute,  convex  beneath,  concave  above,  with  a  double 
pit ;  the  fuperior  ovate,  bifid,  the  wedge-fliaped  one  trifid  ; 
excavated  for  the  reception  oi  the  ftamens.  Stam.  filaments 
five,  afcending  linear,  wider  above,  thick,  triangular,  bor- 
dered, curved ;  anthers  erect,  four-cornered,  marginated, 
coalefcing  into  the  form  of  a  mill-wheel  ;  each,  in  the  clofed 
flower,  anfwtring,  together  with  the  filaments,  to  the  pits 
of  the  two  petals.  Pi/l.  germ  roundifli ;  ilylc  fliort ;  ftigma 
trifid. 

EfT.  Gen.  Char.  Caf.  five-toothed,  ver)-  fmall.  Cor.  five- 
parted  ;   ftyle  ftiort ;  ftigma  trifid. 

Species,  B.  guianenjts.  Poraqueiba  Guian.  Aublet.  Guian. 
t.  47.  A  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ;  the  bark  is  afh-coloured,  and  the  wood  is 
hard  and  compaft,  of  a  reddifh-brown  colour.  From  the 
top  proceed  many  branches,  fpreading  in  all  direclions ; 
thefe  fend  forth  numerous  twigs,  with  alternate,  entire, 
fmooth,  firm,  ovate  leaves,  ending  in  a  long  point ;  petioles 
ftiort,  convex  beneath,  channelled  above.     The  flowers  are 

in 
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in  fmall  axilb.ry  fpikcs,  alternate,  and  almod  feffile.  A  na- 
tive of  Guiana,  in  tlie  cxtcnlive  forefts,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Siiicmari,  fifty  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  flowtrs  in 
November. 

BARRET,  George,  in  Biography,  apaintcrof  landfcape, 
was  born  about  the  year  1732,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  andex- 
hib'ted  at  a  very  early  age  a  Itrong  difpofition  to  the  art  in 
vhich  lie  afterwards  became  eminent.  Having  gained  a  pre- 
mium of5ol.  ofil-red  by  the  Dublin  focicty  for  the  bcft  land- 
feapcin  oil,  he  vifued  Loudon  in  1 762,  and  in  the  fecond  year 
after  his  arrival,  obtained  afimilar  prize  from  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  The  eftablithment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  &c.  is  faid  to  liave  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Barret,  who  formed  the  plan, 
and  became  one  of  its  men;bers.  He  had  two  decided  man- 
ners of  painting,  both  with  regard  to  colour  and  touch ; 
his  firll  was  rather  heavy  in  both,  his  latter  was  much  lighter. 
Scarcely  any  painter  equalled  him  in  Irs  knowledge  or  exe- 
cution of  the  details  of  nature,  the  latter  of  which  was  par- 
ticularly light,  and  well  calculated  to  mark  mod  decidedly 
the  true  characters  of  the  various  objeds  he  rcprefented, 
fored-trees  in  particular.  His  attention  was  chiefly  diredled 
to  the  true  colour  of  Englifli  fcenery,  with  regard  to  which 
he  was  very  happy  in  his  bell  v^orks.  His  bed  pictures,  in 
this  country,  executed  according  to  his  fird  manner,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  houfes  of  the  dukes  of  Buccleugh  and 
Portland,  &c.  and  thofe  of  his  latter  in  his  great  work  at 
Norbury  Park  in  SuiTy,  confiding  of  a  large  room,  painted 
with  a  continued  fcene  entirely  round.  The  idea  in  general 
charaiflerifes  the  northern  part  of  tliis  country  ;  and  for  com- 
pofition,  breadth  of  cffeft,  truth  of  colour,  and  boldnefs  of 
manner  in  the  execution,  has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
modern  painter.  Barret  alfo  excelled  in  water-colours  ;  and 
his  drawings  in  chalk,  Indian  ink,  and  black-lead  pencil, 
have  great  merit.  In  all  his  dudies  from  nature  he  was  very 
corred.  and  minute.  He  alfo  performed  fome  flight  but 
fpirited  etchings  in  landfcapes.  He  died  at  Paddinglon 
near  London  in  1784.     Pilkington  and  Stiutt. 

B.*RRET  5«Hif,  Great,  in  Geography,  lies  at  the  S.  and 
S.E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  Oleron,  on  the  coad  of  France, 
and  forms  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  Maumufon  paffage,  as 
Point  de  Gardour,  on  the  main  land,  forms  the  S.E. 
fide. 

BARRETRY.     See  BARA.TRV,and  Barratry. 

B  ARRETSTOWN,  in  Geography,  a  plantation  in  Han- 
cock County,  in  the  didridl  of  Maine,  in  North  America, 
having  173  inhabitants. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barricado,  a  military  term  for  a 
fence  or  retrenchment,  hallily  made  with  vefTels  or  bafl^ets 
of  earth,  carts,  trees,  palifadts,  or  the  like,  to  preferve  an 
army  fiom  the  fhot  or  aflault  of  an  enemy. 

The  mod  ufual  materials  of  barricades  are  pales,  or  ftakes 
which  are  croffed  with  b;ittoons,  and  diod  with  iron  at  the 
feet;  ufually  fet  up  in  pafiages  or  breaches,  to  keep  back 
tlie  horfe  as  well  as  the  foot. 

Barricade,  in  tiie  Marine,  is  a  ftrong  wooden  rail,  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  and  extending  as  a  fence  acrofs  the  fore- 
mod  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  ftiips  of  war,  the  intervals 
between  the  pillars  are  comnw.ily  filled  with  cork,  junks 
of  old  cable,  or  plaited  cordage.  About  a  foot  above  the 
rail,  there  extends  a  double  rope  netting,  fupported  by 
cranes  of  iron  ;  and  between  the  two  parts  of  tlie  netting 
are  duffed  hammocks,  filled  with  the  feamen's  bedding,  to 
intercept  inidll  fliot  fired  by  fwivel-guns  and  mudcets,  in 
time  of  battle. 

BARRICOURT,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeimes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
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in  the  diftrid  of  Grandprc,  6  leagues  S.  of  Sedan,  and  3 
N.E.  of  Grandprc. 

BARRIER,  in  Fortijicahon,  a  kind  of  fence  made  at  a 
paffage,  retrenchment,  gate,  &c.  to  dop  up  the  entry 
thereof.  See  Defekce.  It  is  ufually  made  of  great 
dakes,  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  placed  at  the  didance  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  one  another,  with  overthwart  rafters ; 
ferving  to  flop  either  horfe  or  foot  that  would  rufh  in.  In 
the  middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  opens  and  diuts 
at  pleafure. 

Barrier  IJlands,  in  Geography,  iflands  which  lie  off  the 
river  Thames,  on  the  E.  coad  of  New  Zealand,  and  fo 
called  becaufe  they  ditlter  it  from  the  fea.  They  flretch 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  for  10  leagues. 

Barriers,  correfponding  to  what  the  French  call  "  jcu 
de  barres,"  i.e. pa/e/lra,  have  been  ufed  to  fignify  a  martial 
exercife  of  men,  armed,  and  fighting  to /^ther  with  lliort 
fwords,  within  certain  rails  or  bars,  by  which  they  were 
inclofed  from  the  fpeclators ;  now  difufed  in  this  country. 

Barriers,  or  Barrieres,  a  name  given,  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  to  the  places  where 
the  cudom-houfes  are  edabliflted,  and  where  the  ofiicers 
receive  the  duties  of  importation,  according  to  tlie  tariff 
fettled  bv  the  king's  council.  They  are  called  barriers 
becaufe  the  pafiagcs,  through  which  the  carriages  and  mer- 
chandifes  liable  to  pay  duties  are  to  pafs,  are  frat  up  with  a 
wooden  bar,  which  turns  upon  a  hinge,  and  is  opened  and 
flint  at  the  will  of  the  cudom-houfe  officers. 

There  are  at  Paris  fixty  of  thofe  barriers,  all  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fuburbs. 

There  are  alfo  harrier  to'uins,  or  places  of  defence,  on  the 
frontiers  of  kingdoms. 

BARRILE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  JBalilicata ;  7  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Venofa. 

BARRING  a  Vein,  in  Farriery,  now  obfolete.  See  Bar 
a  Vein. 

BARRINGDIN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Barra. 

BARRINGTON,  John  Shute,  Lord  Viscount 
Barrikgton,  in  Biography,  a  learned  nobleman,  particu- 
larly didinguifhed  by  his  attention  to  theological  fubjects, 
was  the  younged  fon  of  Benjamin  Shute,  merchant,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Mr.  Caryll,  author  of  the  commen- 
tary on  Job,  and  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Shute 
in  the  county  of  Leiceder,  of  Roman  extradion.  He  was 
born  at  Theobald's  in  Hertfordfhire,  in  1678,  and  received 
part  of  his  education  iu  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  the 
law  in  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and  in  1701  commenced  his  lite- 
raiy  career  as  a  writer,  if  we  except  his  Latin  oration  "  De 
Studio  Philofophix  conjungendocum  Studio  Juris  Romani," 
publidied  at  Utrecht  in  1698  ;  by  an  "  Eday  upon  the  In- 
tereds  of  England  in  refped  to  Protedants  diffenting  from 
the  Edablidied  Church,"  410.  to  which  clafs  of  Britilh  fub- 
jeds  he  belonged.  This  was  followed  fome  time  afterwards 
by  another  piece  in  410.  intitlcd  "  The  Rights  of  Protellant 
Diflenters,  in  two  parts."  At  the  age  of  24.,  during  the 
profecution  of  his  legal  dudies,  he  was  appointed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  lord  Somers,  to  the  arduous  undertaking 
of  engaging  the  PrefLyterians  of  Scotland  to  favour  the 
imion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  in  170S  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  fcrviccs  by  the  office  of  commiincner  of  the  cudoms. 
From  this  fituatlon  he  was  removed  by  the  Tory  adminidra- 
ticn  ol  queen  Anne,  in  [711,  on  account  of  his  avowed  op- 
pofition  to  their  principles  and  condud.  In  the  mean  time 
his  fortune  was  greatly  improved  by  the  bequeft  of  two  con- 
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fderable  eilatcs  ;  one  left  him  by  John  WilJman,  Efq.  of 
Fiecket  in  Beikihire,  wlio  adopted  him  for  his  fon  after  the 
Roman  cuitom,  and  the  other  by  Francis  Barrington  Efq. 
of  Tofts,  whofe  name  and  arms  he  aflTnmed  by  acl  of  par- 
liament. On  the  acceflion  of  George  I.,  he  was  chofen 
member  ot  parhament  for  the  town  of  Benvick  upon 
Tweed  ;  and  in  1720,  he  was  advanced  by  the  king  to  an 
Irifh  peerage  u  dtr  the  title  of  vifcount  Barrington  of 
Ardglafs.  In  confequencc  of  hisunfortr.nate  conneftion  with 
the  Harburgh  company,  as  fub-govciror  under  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  of  a  lottery  projeftcd  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  opening  the  port  and  a  fiibfcription  for  this  pi'.rpofe  com- 
menced dunnghis  abfence,and  in  oppofition  to  his  opiinonand 
advice,  he  underwent,  in  1723,  the  very  fevcre  and  unmerited 
cenfureof  expullion  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  his  lordrtiip's  oppofition  to  tlie  reigning  minifter, 
lir  RobertWalpole.  In  17 25,  liepublifned  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
his  "  Mifccllanea  Sacra,  or  a  new  method  of  confidering  fo 
much  of  the  hiftory  of  the  apoftles,  as  is  contained  in  fcrip- 
ture,  in  an  abllraft  of  their  hi(loi-y,  an  abftraft  of  that  ab- 
Ilraft,  and  four  critical  elTays."  This  work  traces,  with  ju- 
dicious difcrimination,  the  methods  taken  by  the  apoilles, 
and  firlt  preachers  of  the  goi'pel,  for  propagating  ChrilHa- 
nity,  and  explains  the  feveral  gifts  of  the  i'pirit  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  difcharge  that  ofBce.  Hence  he  de- 
duced an  argument  for  thetruthof  theChrillian  religion  which 
is  faidto  have  tlaggercd  the  iiitidelity  ef  Mr.  Anthony  Colhns. 
A  fecond  edition  of  this  work,  with  large  additions  and  cor- 
rections, was  publilhed  by  his  fon  the  prcfjnt  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, in  1770,  3  vole.  8vo.  In  the  interval  between  its 
firll  publication  and  tiie  death  of  the  author  in  I734» 
he  reviewed,  correfted,  and  enlarged  it  ;  and  introduced 
fuch  improvements,  as  add  new  force  to  his  arguments 
and  elucidation  to  his  criticilms.  In  the  fame  year, 
1725,  he  alfo  publiihcd  "An  Effay  on  the  feveral  Dif- 
penfations  of  God  to  Mankind,  in  the  order,  which  they 
lie  in  the  bible;  or  a  Ihort  fyftem  of  the  religion  of 
Nature  and  Scripture."  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral 
other  trafts,  cliiefly  on  fubjcfts  conneftcd  with  toleratioti  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  he  ably  and  zcalonfly  defended. 
He  died  in  i  734,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Barring- 
ton had  three  daughters  and  iix  fons,  five  of  whom  have 
been  advanced  to  high  ftations  in  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  and  the  navy.  His  lordfhip  was  a  difciple  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Locke,  and  adopted  his  fentimcnts  as  to  the  right 
and  advantage  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  value  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  Asa  theological  writer,  he  difcovers  a  higli 
fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  facred  writings  and  gieat  judgment 
in  interpreting  them  ;  and  he  contributed  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  to  the  diffufion  of  a  fpirit  of  hberal  criticifm.  In  his 
fentiments  and  difpofition  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  catho- 
licifm  and  moderation  ;  and  though  he  was  a  rational  and 
Heady  diffenter,  he  was  an  occafional  frequenter  and  commu- 
nicant of  tlie  eilabli(hed  church.     Biog.  Brit. 

Barrington,  Daines,  the  fourth  fon  of  lord  Barring- 
ton, was  educated  for  the  profeffion  of  the  lav.-,  and  in  1757 
was  appointed  a  Welrti  judge,  and  fome  time  afterwards  fe- 
cond jullice  of  Chefter.  Although  he  never  attained  to 
dillinguiihed  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  evinced  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  by  a  valuable  publication,  entitled,  "  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  from 
Magna  Charta  to  21  James  I.  c.  27  ;  with  an  Appendix 
being  a  Propofal  for  new-modelhng  the  Statutes,"  4to. 
1 766.  This  work,  which  pafled  through  five  editions,  has 
been  refpeftfuUy  quoted  by  many  hiilorians  and  conftitu- 
tional  antiquaries.     In  1773,  he  pubhfhed  "  Orofius,"  with 


Alfred's  Saxon  verfion,  and  an  Englifli  tranflation  and  notes  of 
his  own,  which  underwent  a  fevere  animadverfion  from  fome 
of  our  critics.  His  "  Trafts  on  the  Probability  of  reaching 
the  North  Pole,"  1775,  410.  were  oceafioned  by  the  voyage 
of  captain  Phipps  (now  lord  Mulgrave)  towards  the  north 
pole  in  1773.  His  ether  writings  may  be  found  in  the 
Tranfaclions  of  the  lloyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of 
which  he  was  an  affidnous  member,  and  of  the  latter  vice- 
prcfident.  In  feveral  of  thefe  the  author  manifefts  fomc 
tendency  towards  fingularity  and  paradox  ;  neverthclefs  they 
indicate  both  diligence  and  extent  of  refearch,  and  evince 
h'.&  talents  as  a  naturalift  and  antiquarian.  Many  of  his 
trafts  were  collefted  by  himfelf  in  a  410.  volume,  entitled 
"  MifcellaneousTrafts  on  various  fubjedts,"  t'f^i.  His  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  on  the  finging  of  birds"  (fee  Song 
OF  Birds  in  this  Dictionary),  and  his  "  EfTay  on  tlie 
Language  of  Birds"  are  amongil  the  molt  curious  and  inge- 
nious of  his  papers.  In  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  worth 
and  integrity,  unambitious,  and  devoted  to  ftudy  and  litera- 
ry converfation.  He  refigned  his  office  of  juftice  of  Chef- 
ter in  1785,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  March  14, 
iSoo,  lived  in  retirement  in  the  Inner  Temple.      Gen.  Biog. 

Barrington,  in  Geography,  a  towndiip  in  Queen's 
county  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tlie  bay  of  Fundi, 
fettled  by  Quakers  from  the  ifland  of  Nantucket. 

Barrington,  a  towndiip  in  Strafford  county,  New 
Hampfhire,  about  22  miles  N.  W.  from  Portfmouth,  incor- 
porated in  7722,  containing  2470  inhabitants.  Allum  is 
found  in  this  town(hip,  and  the  firft  ridge  of  the  "  Froft- 
hills,"  one  of  the  3  interior  fummits  of  Aganftnticus,  is  con- 
tinued through  it.  Itsfituation  is  very  healthy,  and  favour- 
able to  longevity. 

Barrington,  a  townfliip  in  Brittol  county,  Rhode 
ifland,  on  the  fouth  weftern  fide  of  the  N.  W.  branch  of 
Warren  river,  about  2\  miles  N.  W.  of  W"arren,  and  about 
7  S.  E.  from  Fox  point,  in  the  town  of  Providence.  It 
contains  683  inhabitants,  including  12  flaves. 

Barrington,  Great,  is  the  lecond  townfhip  in  rank  in 
Berkfhire  countv  in  the  MaiTachufetts.  It  contains  1373 
inhabitants,  and  lies  140  miles  W.  from  Bofton. 

Barrington,  Cape,  is  the  fouth-caft  point  of  lord  Eg- 
mont's  ifland,  or  New  Gueinfey,  the  largell  of  the  Qiieen 
Charlotte's  iflands.  It  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  cape  Probv,  on  lord  Howe's  Ifland  or  New  Jerfey. 

BARRINGTONIA,  in  Botany,  a.  beautiful  tropxal 
tree  named  by  Forfter  from  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington. 
Liu.g.  Schreb.  1150.  Forft.  gen.  38.  L.  fupp.  50.  Thur.b. 
nov.  gen.  47.  Gsrtn.  t.  loi.  Mammed:  {-pec.  Edit,  prior. 
Commcrfona.  Sonnerat  Nov.  Guin.  8.  ButorJca  Runipli. 
Clafs,  Monadelph'ta  Polya:idria.  Polyandria  Mono^\ma,  Foril. 
and  Thunb.      Nat.  Order.   Nefperidcie. — Myrl'i,  JufF. 

Gen.  Char.  CuL  Perianth  two  leaved,  fuperior  ;  leaflets 
roundifn,  concave,  coriaccons,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
equal,  ovate,  fpreading,  coriaceous,  larger  than  the  calyx  ; 
nectary  conic,  tubular,  coating  thebafeof  the  ftyle,  toothed 
at  the  tip  ;  teeth  feveral,  unequal.  S:am.  FJaments  very 
many,  monadelphoua,  (or  conjoined  from  the  ver\'  bafe  into 
a  cylinder  feated  on  tile  receptacle),  capillary,  longer  than 
the  corolla  ;  anthers  fmall,  roundiih.  Fifi.  Germ  inferior, 
turbinate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftaincns  ;  ftigma 
fimple.  Per.  Drupe  large,  ovate,  conic-quadrangular, 
crowned  by  the  calyx.  Seed,  nut  long,  o\-ate,  outwardly 
wrinkled-fibrofc,  ibur-celled  ;  kernels  ovate,  wrinkled. 

EIT.  Gen.  Char.  Cai.  fiir.ple,  two-leaved,  fuperior,  per- 
manent ;  fruit  a  dry  four-cornered  drupe,  inclofing  a  nut  one 
to  four-celled. 

Species, 
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Species,  Btirriii^tcnia  fpechfa,  laurel-leaved  B.  I^in. 
Syil.  Supp.  Cook,  Voy.  I.  157.  2\.fg.  Foill.  J.  F. 
Miller,  ic.  7.  A  lofty  tree  and  the  liandfomcft  in  the  whole 
eqiiinoftia  flora,  abounding  with  thick,  fliady  bunches  of 
leaves,  every  where  intermixed  with  beautiful  purple  and 
white  flowers  ;  trunk  lofty,  thick,  ftraight,  covered  with  a 
daik  grey,  fmooth  bark,  fcored  with  little  chinks  ;  branches 
expanding  widely,  varioufly  divided,  fomewhat  bending 
downwards,  and  befit  with  rr.any  leaves  at  the  ends  ;  leavfs 
crowded,  the  upper  in  a  kind  of  whorl,  feffile,  wedge-dia- 
pcd,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  expanding  from  a  foot  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  thick,  coriaceous,  very  fmooth,  dark  green, 
fliitiing  with  yellow  veins;  flowers  on  a  folitary  ereft  thyrfe, 
a  foot  in  length  ;  peduncle  fmooth,  a  foot  long  ;  pedicels 
five,  to  twenty,  one-flowered,  three  or  four  inches  long  ; 
bractcs  roundifl),  folitary  at  tlie  bafe  of  the  pedicels  ;  flow- 
ers lar"-e,  white,  tranfparent  ;  fdaments  and  ftyle  diaphanous, 
purple  at  the  top;  anthers  gold-coloured;  drupe  reddilh  brown. 
Tlie  flowers  open  during  the  night,  and  fail  at  fun-rife. 
The  feed  is  faid  to  inebriate  fifli  in  tlie  fune  manner  as  coc- 
culus  indicus,  &c.  It  grows  w  ithiii  the  tropics,  efpccially 
on  tlie  fliores  of  the  ocean  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in 
the  F.aft  Indies  frinii  the  fouthern  coafts  of  China  through 
the  Molucca  illes  to  Otaheite  and  tlie  other  Society  ifles. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  governor's  garden  at  St.  Helena. 
Introduced  here  in  1786,  by  Mr.  A.  Hove. 

BARRISTER,  in  Law,  a  perfon  qualified  and  impow- 
ered  to  plead,  and  defend  the  caufes  of  clients  in  the  courts 
of  juflice.  Tiic  word  is  formed  from  lar,  larra,  a  name 
given  the  place  where  they  (land  to  plead. 

Barrifters,  in  the  Englilh  law,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
licent'tjtcs,  and  advocates,  in  other  countries  and  courts,  where 
the  civil,  &c.  laws  obtain. 

Anciently  they  vveie  denominated  among  us,  apbrtnt'ices  of 
the  laiv,  apprcnticii  juris  nolil/iorfs  ;  now  ufually  cmmfelhrs  at 
lazv  :  and  they  fecm  to  have  been  firft  appointed  by  an  or- 
dinance of  king  Edward  I.  in  parliament,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign. 

Before  they  were  called  to  the  bar  they  were  formerly 
obliged  to  Itudy  eight  years,  now  reduced  to  five  ;  the  ex- 
ercifes  required  (if  they  were  not  called  ex  gniiia)  were 
twelve  grand  moots  performed  in  the  inns  of  chancery,  in 
the  time  of  the  grand  readings,  and  twenty  four  petty 
moots,  in  term  time  before  the  readers  of  the  refpeftivc  inns, 
and  a  barriller  newly  called  was  to  attend  the  fix  (or  four) 
next  long  vacations  the  exercife  of  the  houfe,  viz.  in  Lent 
and  fununer,  and  was  thereupon  for  thofe  three  (or  two) 
years  llyled  a  vacitwn  harrijler.  They  are  alfo  called  Utter 
harr'ijiers,  i.  e.  pleaders  oujier  or  without  the  bar  ;  to  diflin- 
guifli  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have  been  readers, 
who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar ;  as  the 
king's,  queen's,  or  prince's,  counfel  are  ;  hence  called  inner 
harrijlers,  5  El.  cap.  i. 

Barr'ijlers,  according  to  Fortefcue,  might  be  called  to  the 
ftate  and  degree  o( ferjeanls,  when  they  were  of  fixteen  years 
Handing.     See  Coi/nsel  and  Serjeant. 

Barrifters  who  conftantly  attend  the  kings  bench,  &c.  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  fued  in  tranfitory  aftions  in 
the  county  of  Middlefex.  But  the  court  will  not  change 
the  venue,  becaufe  fome  of  the  defendants  are  barrillers. 
Pleas  before  they  are  filed,  muft  be  figned  by  a  barriller  or 
ferjeant. 

To  become  a  barrifter  in  Ireland  it  is  neceffary  in  the  firfl; 
place  that  a  memorial  be  prefented  by  the  perfon  defirous  of 
becoming  fo,  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  Hating  his  parentage  and  previous 
education,  and  requelling  admiffion  into  the  fociety  as  a  ftu- 
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dent.  This  memorial  certified  by  a  praftifing  barrifter  of 
ten  years  Handing  who  is  not  a  bencher,  mull  be  lodged  in 
the  office  of  the  treafurer  of  the  lociety  before  the  efloin  day 
of  term  ;  and  on  its  being  granted,  a  certain  fine  muft  be  paid. 
After  this  admifiion  the  ftudent  niuil  keep  eight  teims  com- 
mons  in  Ireland,  and  the  fame  number  in  England.  For- 
merly a  {Indent  was  required  to  attend  fewer  terms  if  he  had 
taken  a  degree  in  any  univerfity,  and  this  was  a  ilrong  in- 
ducement to  thofe  who  intended  their  fons  for  the  bar  to 
give  them  a  college  education.  It  has  been  regretted  that 
this  encouragement  was  difcontinued  ;  but  the  advantages 
of  fuch  an  education  are  fo  evident,  that  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
few  will  negleft  it ;  efpecially  as  they  can  attend  terms  at 
the  fociety  of  the  King's  Inns,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  men:bers  of  the  univerfity. 

BARRisrER  jljpjlarit,  the  name  given  to  an  inferior  judge 
eftabliitied  in  every  county  of  Ireland,  except  that  of  Dublin, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fit  twice  every  year  to  try  civil  bills, 
for  the  more  fpeedy  adminiftration  of  jullice. 

BARRITUS,  in  /Antiquity,  a  military  fhout  raifed  by 
the  Roman  foldiers  at  the  firit  charge  on  the  enemy.  This 
cuftom,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  but 
prevailed  among  the  Trojans  according  to  Homer,  among 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Perfians. 
See  Classicum. 

BARROCHES,  in  Geography,  are  two  great  ranges  of 
rocks  cloie  by  the  weft  end  of  Alderney,  Avigny  or  Ornay, 
towards  the  Cafkets. 

BARROS,  John  Dos,  in  B'ngraphy,  an  eminent  Por- 
tuguefe  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Vifeo,  in  1496,  and  educated 
at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  with  the  royal  children.  In 
1522  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  St.  George 
del  Mina,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  and  upon  his  return  to 
Portugal,  after  an  abfence  of  three  years,  he  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  Ind-es.  When  king  John  conferred  upon 
him  the  lordfliip  of  Paraiba  in  Bralil,  on  condition  of  his 
expelling  the  native  Indians,  and  peopling  it  with  Portu- 
gucfe,  he  fet  out  with  an  expedition  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
his  fleet  being  aln-.oft  wholly  deltroyed,  the  projeft  failed. 
Upon  this  he  determined  to  write  the  hillory  ot  the  Indies, 
under  the  title  of  "  Decades  d'Afia  :"  and  the  firfl  decad 
was  publilbcd  in  1552,  the  fecond  in  1553,  and  the  third  in 
1563.  For  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  retired  to  Pom- 
pal,  where  he  died  in  1570,  leaving  feveral  children.  His 
fourth  decad,  compiled  from  his  MSS.  by  order  of  Philip  III. 
did  not  appear  till  1615.  The  work  has  been  continued  by 
others  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  decad  ;  and  the  lail  edition 
of  it  was  printed  at  Lifbon  in  1736,  in  3  vols,  folio.  The 
hiftory  of  dos  Barros,  applauded  by  fome  and  cenfured  by 
others,  is  deemed,  notwitlillanding  the  author's  difpofition 
to  exaggerate,  a  work  of  authority.  It  was  tranflated 
into  Spanifli  by  Alphonfo  Ulloa.  Barros  was  the  author 
of  feveral  other  writings,  moral,  grammatical,  &c.  com- 
pofed  principally  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  prince  John, 
fon  of  king  John  HI.  In  fome  editions  of  his  "  Decads," 
there  is  an  apology  for  his  life  and  writings,  written  by 
himfelf.     Moreri.  Nouv.  Diil.  Hillor. 

BARROW,  Isaac,  a  very  eminent  divine  and  mathe- 
matician, was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  a  citizen 
and  linen  draper  of  London,  and  born  in  this  city  in  the 
year  1630.  Although  at  the  Charter-houfe,  where  his 
education  commenced,  he  gained  no  reputation,  and  was 
remarkable  only  for  fighting  and  idlenefs,  his  fubfequent 
application  and  literary  progrefs  in  a  fchool  at  FcUlead 
in  Effex,  whither  he  was  removed,  were  fuch  as  to 
retrieve  his  charadter,  and  to  induce  his  mafter  to  recom- 
mend  him   to     the   office  of   private    tutor    to   a    young 
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•obleman  wndfr  li'i'i  care.  In  1643  ''*  '^"  admitted  a  pen- 
fioner  of  Pcter-boufe  in  Cambridge,  under  hi;i  uncle  Mr. 
Ifaac  Barrow,  afterwards  b!(hop  of  St.  Afaph,  mid  t'icn 
fellow  of  tliat  college  ;  and  in  1645  he  was  entered  a  pcn- 
fioncr  of  Trinity  college,  as  his  uncle  had  been  eje6ted 
to;^cther  with  otlicrs  w!;o  had  written  aE^ainlt  the  covenant. 
The  ejr-ftlon  of  his  uncle,  and  the  lofles  fuilaired  by  his 
father  on  account  of  liis  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  iu- 
Tolved  our  young  ftudent  in  difiiculties  ;  and  he  was  in- 
debted to  t!ie  liberality  of  Dr.  Hammond  for  his  chief  fnp- 
port.  S-.;ch  were  the  fwcetn.'fs  of  his  difpofition  and  his 
rclpedlful  conduct  towards  his  fuperiors,  that  he  prefcrscd 
their  eflcem  and  <fcjod-wi!l,  though  he  fteadily  adhered  to  the 
caufe  for  which  his  family  hid  fuffered  and  rcf-.ifed  to  take 
tlie  covtnant.  His  proficiency  in  all  branches  of  llttrnture, 
and  particnh-rly  in  natural  pliilofophy,  was  fo  confiderabie, 
and  his  merit  fo  trenenvily  acknowl-d^^cd,  that  he  was  tlcfted, 
notwilhil^ndin^r  tbe  obnoxioufncfs  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  fellow  of  his  co'.lesre  in  the  year  11549;  ^''•*^ 
now  perceiving  that  the  circumtiaiiccs  of  the  times  were 
unfavourable  to  peifons  of  his  opinions  in  matters  of 
church  and  ftatc,  he  determined  to  devote  himfvlf  to  the 
mcd'cal  prorcffion.  With  this  view  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  anatomy,  botany,  and  cliemiftry,  and  made 
fome  proTrt-fs  in  thcfe  preparatory  ihidies  :  however,  upon 
further  confideration,  aided  bv  his  uncle's  advice,  he  relutr.ed 
the  lludy  of  divinity  in  connexion  with  that  of  mathematics 
and  aftronomy.  With  tliefe  feverer  (Indies  healfo  blended 
the  amufements  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  a  llronT  propen- 
fity.  In  1652  he  commenced  mailer  of  rrts,  and  was  in- 
coi-porated  in  that  degree  at  Oxford.  Difappointed  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  proftflbrlhip  at  Cambridge  (^to  which 
he  was  recommended)  on  account  of  a  fufpicion  of  his  Ar- 
minian  principles,  and  perhaps  influenced  by  the  afpeft  of 
public  affairs,  he  rcfolvcd  to  travel  abroad  ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  neceffary  fupply  for  this  purpofe,  he  fold  his  books. 
Accordingly  he  fet  out  in  the  year  1655  ;  and  in  this  rear 
his  (irll  work,  which  was  an  edition  of  "  Euclid's  Elements," 
^vas  publirtied  during  hia  abfence.  He  viiited  France  aiiu 
Italy  ;  and  in  1656  he  fet  fail  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna  ; 
and  in  the  courle  of  his  voyage  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  manifefling  his  naturi!  intrepidity  by  ftanding  to  Ins 
gun,  and  defending  the  fhip  on  which  he  had  embarked, 
againft  the  attnck  of  an  Algerine  coriair,  and  of  beating  off 
the  enemy.  Of  liis  intrepidity,  as  well  as  bodily  ftrength, 
another  inl\ancc  occurred  on  a  very  different  occaiion.  As 
lie  was  once  leavi-.-g  the  honie  of  a  friend  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  a  firrce  maRiff  was  chained  up,  the  dog  f5ew 
at  him  with  violence  ;  but  he  had  the  refolution  to  feize 
the  dog  by  the  throat,  and  after  much  ftrus-gliiig  to  over- 
power him,  and  to  hold  him  fsft  on  the  ground  till  iome 
of  the  domeflics  rofe  and  parted  them.  From  Smyrna  he 
proceeded  to  Conftantinoplc,  where  he  read  over  with  pecu- 
liar fatisfaftion  the  works  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  the  biTiop  of 
thai  fee  ;  ;  r.d  having  remained  a  year  in  I'urkey,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  and  in  1659  he  paffed  through  Gennar.y 
and  Holland  into  England.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was 
ord?.ined  by  billiop  Browmig  ;  and  when  the  king  was 
reftored,  his  friends  expected  that  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe  would  have  been  rewarded  by  fome  confidera- 
bie preferment  :  but  their  expcftations  were  difappointed. 
On  this  occatlon  Barrow  wittily  remarked  in  one  of  his 
poems, 

"  Te  magis  optavit  reditunim,  Carole,  nemo, 

Et  nemo  fenfit  te  ri'diiffe  minus." 
"  Thy  reltoration.  Royal  Charles,  I  fee, 
By  none  more  wiili'd,  by  none  lefs  fclt^tUan  me." 
Vol,  in. 
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However,  he  wrote  aa  ode  on  his  majefty's  rellor.ition,  in 
which    he    introduces    Britannia   congratulativg    the    king 
upon  his  return.      In  this  fame  year,   1660,  he  was   ch.ofen 
Greek  profelTor  at  Cambridge  ;   and  in  confequence  of  this 
appointment,  he  read  Icftures  on  the  Rhetoric  of  Anilotle. 
In  1662  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  ele<3ed 
to  the  profeficirHiip  of  geometry  in  Gtcfliam  college  ;  and  he 
alio  diCchargcd   tiie    duty    of    the    ailronomical    profeffor, 
who  was  ablent.     About  this  time  he  declined  a  valuable 
prefern-e.it   v.hich  was  ofiered  him,  from  fcrnples   of  con- 
fcicnce  ;   b-caufe  it  was  annexed  to  the  cond'tion  of  educa- 
ting the  patron's  fon,  which  Barrow  conf:dcrcd  as  a  kind  of 
fin;oniacal  contraft.      In  1663   he  was  included  in  the  firfl: 
choice  of  members  made  by  the   Royr.l  Society   after  re- 
ceivmg    their  charter:  and   in   the   fan'.e   year   he   was  ap- 
pointed Lucf.fian  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  on 
which  occafioii  he  delivered  an  CKCcllnt  oration  on  the  ex- 
cellence and  ufeof  mathfmatical  fcience.  At  this  time  he  re- 
figncd  both  !iis  Greek  andGrcfham  profefTorftips.  Although 
the  flation  to  which  he  had  attained  was  pecidiar'v  adapted 
to  his  diftinouilhcd  talents  and  acfj'iirenieiits  as  a  ni?.thema- 
tician,  he  determined  in  iCGg  to  exchange  liis  mathc  n.atical 
lludies  for  thofe  of  divinity  ;  and  accordingly,  as  foon  as  he 
had    pjblilhcd  his  "  Leciiones  Optics,"    he    rtCgnid  hi& 
profcifor's  chair  to  t!:e  iihuliious  Newton.      In     1670    he 
wascreated  doctor  in  divinity  by  mandate;  and  in  16-2  be 
was  nominated  to  the  mafterlhip  of  Trinity  college  by  the 
king,  who  obfcrved  "  that  he  had  bellowed  it  on  the  beft 
Icholar  in  England."     To  the  patent  of  his  appoi-tment 
was  annexed  a  claufc  whxh  allowed  him  to  mairy  ;  but  as 
this  privilege  was  inconfiftent  with  the  ilatutes  of  the  col- 
lege, he  intlfted  on  the  claufe  being   crafcd.     On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  reilgned   the  preferments  of  a   fmall  linecure   in 
Wales,  and  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  wh'ch 
he  had  previoufly  enjoyed  and  the  profits  of  which  he  had 
diilributed  to  charitable  ufes.      In  1675  he  was  chofen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerlity  ;  but  his  fervices  in  this  hio-h 
and  honourable    flation  were  fpeedily    terminated   by    his 
death,  occalioned  by  a  fever,  in  London,  May  1677,  in  the 
47lh  year  of  his  age.     His  remains  were  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey  ;  and  a  monument,  with  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph,   Wis  erefled   for  him   at  the   expence  of  his  friends. 
Dr.  Barrow  had  nothing  in  his  perfon  or  external  appc-arance, 
that  was   likely  to  command  any  degree  of  attention  and 
refpett.     He  was  of  a  low  llature,  and  of  a   meagre,  pale 
afpecl  ;  and  he  was  fingularly  negligent  with  regard  to  his 
drefs.     Pope,    his  biographer,  mentions  a  circumftance  to 
this  purpofe,  \^  iiich  fliews  the  cffcft  of  his  inattention  to 
outward   appearance.     Being   engaged   to  preach  for  Dr. 
Wilkins  at  St.  Lawrence  Jury  in  London,  his  iiovenly  and 
Ewkward  gait  and  meagre  afpecl  prepofTelTed  the  audience 
fo  much  againfl  him,  that,  when   he   mounted  tlie    pulpit, 
the  congregation  withdrew  and  he  was  left  almoft  alone  in 
the  chureh.       Mr.  P\.ichard  Baxter,  the  nonconforn.iil  di- 
vine,  however,  was  one  of  thofe   few   that  remained  ;  and 
his  teftimony  was  highly  honourable  to  the  preacher,  for  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  heard  a  better  fcrmon,  and  that 
he  couid  witli  plcafure  have  liilened  all  day  to  fuch  preach- 
ing ;     upon   which  thole  pcrluns  wlio  complained   to   i'r. 
Wilkins  of  his  fubHitutc  were  ailiamed  of  their  conducTt  in 
deferting  the  church,  and  reduced  to  the  neccfRty  of  ac- 
knowledging  that  their  prejudice  was  ftdely  the  refult   of 
his  uncouth  appearance.     His  fericons  were  diilinguifhcd 
not  only  by  their  excellence,  but  by  their  length.     He  t  jok 
great  pains  in   conipcCiig  them,  and  in    tranfcribing  them 
three    or    four  times,   as  he  found  it   extremely  difheuk  to 
pleafe  himfclf.     M.  Ic  Clerc   (Bibiioih.  Univ.  i.  iii.  p.  325) 
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fays  of 'them,  that  they  were  trcatiftfs  or  exaft  difr.-rtations 
rather  than  harangues  to  pkafe  the  multitude  ;  and  Dr. 
Tillotfon,  who  pubhdicd  them,  obferves  in  his  preface,  that 
"  their  own  excellence  and  eloquence  will  praife  thtm  bell ;" 
and  king  Charles  II.  ufed  facetioufly  to  call  him  "  an  un- 
fair preaeher,"  becaufe  he  (■■:l;;ui!led  every  fubjed,  and^left 
nothing  for  any  perfon  that  came  after  him  to  fay.  The 
delivery  of  liis  Spital  fernion  concerning  charity,  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  took  up  Vi  hours  ;  and  being 
alked  upon  his  leaving  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired, 
he  replied  "  yes  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  Handing 
fo  long."  In  his  compolitions  he  feems,  as  it  were,  to  la- 
bour for  words  to  exprefs  the  amplitude  and  energy  of  his 
conceptions;  and,  on  this  account,  his  llyle  is  involved  and 
interrupted  by  parenthefes,  though  he  fometimes  intioduccs 
pa(rages  of  fublime  and  fimple  eloquence.  Dr.  Barrow,  as 
we  may  naturrdly  imagine  from  the  conrfe  of  his  lli:die3  and 
the  charafter  as  well  as  the  number  of  his  writings,  was 
unremitting  in  his  application.  He  flept  little,  and  gene- 
rally rofc  in  the  winter  months  before  day.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  alleging  that  if 
it  kills  luindreds  in  autumn,  it  preferves  thoufands  ;  and  he 
was  much  addiifted  to  the  ufe  of  tobacco,  calling  it  his 
"  panpharmacon,"  or  univerfal  medicine,  and  imagining 
that  it  hclptd  to  compoft  and  regulate  his  thoughts.  In 
his  general  difpofition  and  conduct  he  was  fingularly  amiable 
and  pleafing.  Such  were  his  modefty  and  diflidence,  that 
when  he  underftood  that  his  optical  and  geometrical  leftuves 
were  to  be  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfatlions,  he  re- 
quelled  that  they  might  be  introduced  with  merely  a  fimple 
and  (hort  account  of  them,  without  any  thing  in  commenda- 
tion or  difcommendation  of  them  ;  and  on  the  occafion 
above  referred  to,  when  his  congregation  dtferted  him,  he 
accounted  for  it  to  a  friend  by  faying,  "  I  thought  they  did 
not  like  me,  or  my  fermon  ;  and  I  have  no  rcafon  to  be 
angry  with  them  for  that."  In  converfation  he  was  un- 
refervcd  and  communicative,  often  facetious  and  cheerful, 
and  always  anxious  to  adapt  his  difcourfe  to  different  capa- 
cities. He  was  charitable  in  a  mean  eftate,  difuiterellLd 
in  a  flourifliing  one,  ferene  and  content  in  all  fortunes,  of 
the  (Iric'lelt  integrity,  above  all  art:fice  and  difguife,  friend- 
ly and  courteous.  With  thefe  private  virtues  he  combined 
the  charafler  of  the  greatcll  fcholar  of  his  times  ;  and  as 
Dr.  Pembsrton  obferves  in  his  preface  to  the  "  View  of  fir 
I.  Newton's  Philofophy,"  "  he  may  be  efteemed  as  having 
fhewn  a  compafs  of  invention  equal  if  not  fupcrior  to  any 
of  the  moderns,  fu-  Ifaac  Newton  only  excepted."  The 
chief  property  which  he  had  accumulated  conlilled  of  bpoks, 
which  were  well  chofen,  and  fold  after  his  death  for  more 
money  than  they  coft.  His  own  MSS  in  theology,  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Tillotfon  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Hill,  with  permiffion  to  publilTi  fucb  of  them  as 
they  thovight  proper.  They  firll  appeared  in  16S5,  in  3  vols, 
folio  ;  there  have  been  feveral  editions  fince,  and  the  la'l 
was  in  1741.  They  confill  of  fermons,  of  expofitions  of 
the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  decalogue ;  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  facraments,  and  of  treatifes  on  the  pope's  fupre- 
macy  and  the  unity  of  the  church.  A  fourth  volume  in 
Latin,  intitled  "  Opufcula,"  was  publifhed  in  1687  ;  and 
conHlls  of  Determinationes,  Condones  ad  Clerum,  Speeches, 
Latin  poems,  &c. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  no  Icfs  diftingulflicd  as  a  mathematician 
than  as  a  divine.  The  principal  of  his  mathematical  works 
are  the  following  :  \'vi..  "  Euclidis  Elementa,"  Camb.  1655. 
8vo.,  and  tranllated  into  Englifli  and  publilhed  at  London 
.in  1660.  8vo.  In  this  edition  of  all  the  books  and  propo- 
fiuoos  of  Euclid,  the  demonftrations  are  diilinguifhcdby  their 
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concifenefs.  "  Euclidis  Data,"  Camb.  1657.  Svo.,  fubjoined 
to  the  Elements  in  later  editions,  "  Letliones  Opticsc 
XVIII.;  CantabrigioE  in  fcho'i;  publicis  habits,  &c." 
Lond.  1669.  4to  :  this  work  was  revifed  and  enlarged  by 
Newton,  and  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  bell 
judges.  "  Leftiones  Gcomtlric;e  XIII.  in  quibus  praefer- 
tini  gcneralia  linearum  curvarum  fymptomata  declarantur  ;" 
Lond.  1C70.  4to.  :  publifhed  in  1672  and  1674  with  the 
"Optics,"  "  Arcliimedis  Opera  ;  Apollonii  Conicorum 
Libri  IV.  ;  Tlxodolii  Sphicrica,  methodo  nova  illullrata, 
tt  fucciniSte  demonllrata  :"  Lond.  1675,  4to.'  After  l)r, 
Barrow's  deceafe,  were  publilhed  his  "  Lectio  in  qua  theo- 
rematu  Archimedis  de  Sphsera  et  Cylindro,  per  methoduin 
indivifibilium  invtlligata,  r.'Z  nreviter  demonihata,  exhibeu- 
tur,"  Lond.  1678,  121110.;  and  "  Mathematicx  I^edliones, 
habitx  in  fcholis  publicis  Academix  Cantabrigienfis," 
Lond.  1683,  Svo.  Btfides  thefe,  Dr.  Barrow  left  feveral 
curious  papers,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  communi- 
cated by  William  Jones,  elq.  to  Dr.  W^ard.  Hill's  L'fe  pre- 
fixed to  Barrow's  Works.  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Profcffore 
of  Gre(hani  college,  p.  157,  &c.     Biog.  Brit. 

Bap.row,  in  Geogi-iiphy,  a  uoble  river  of  Ireland,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Birgiis  or  Bngus'-.i  Ptokmy.  It  riles  in  the  mouii tain 
of  Sliebh-bloom  in  the  King's  county,  and  running  for  a 
(liort  fpace  north-eaft,  makes  a  kind  of  elbow  ;  and  continu- 
ing aftcnvards  a  fouth-eall  courfe,  it  divides  the  King's  and 
QjJCLn's  counties  from  that  of  Kildare.  At  Athy,  in  the 
latter  county,  a  branch  of  the  grand  canal  frcm  Dubhn  to 
the  Shannon  has  formed  a  junction  with  it  ;  which  con- 
tributes much  to  the  advantage  of  the  adjoining  country. 
It  proceeds  next  through  the  heart  of  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  and  then  feparates  thofe  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford. 
A  little  before  it  reaches  the  town  of  Rois,  it  receives 
the  Nore  ;  and  then  varying  its  courfe  fomewhat  to  the  well, 
mingles  its  waters  with  thofe  of  the  Suire,  forming  with  it 
the  haven  of  Waterford.  The  navigation  of  this  river  has 
been  deemed  of  luch  great  importance  that  iiooo  pounds 
have  been  granted  by  parliament  to  remove  fome  obftruiilions 
in  it  ;  and  a  corporation  eftablidied  for  the  pur;  ofe  has  been 
enabled  to  raife  20000  1.  more  to  render  it  completely  navi- 
gable.  It  is  now  (1802)  expefled  that  boats  will  foon 
regularly  ply  from  Waterford  to  Athy,  and  thence  by  the. 
grand  canal  to  Dublin.  The  circumllance  of  the  three 
rivers  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suire,  all  rifing  in  the  fame 
mountain,  proceeding  from  it  by  diiTertnt  courfes,  and 
uniting  their  llreams  before  thev  fall  into  the  fea,  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  writers.  Amongft  others,  Spenfer  has 
noticed  it  in  his  epifode  of  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
Mcdway  (Fairy  Queen,  book  iv.  cant.  1 1.)  ;  in  which  he  re- 
prtient.s  them  as  three  brothers,  fons  of  the  giant  Blomius 
and  the  nymph  Rheufa.  He  fpeaks  of  the  Barrow  as 
abounding  in  falmon  ; 

"  The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow  which  doth  hoord 
Great  heapes  of  lalmon  in  his  deepe  bofome." 
Campbell's  Political  Survey,  &c.  &c. 

Barrow  Lktk,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rtins  into  the 
Barrow  about  4  miles  eaft.  of  Portarhngton. 

Barrow  Harbour  is  an  extenfive  bay  in  that  of  Bonavifla 
in  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  divided  by  Keel's  head  on 
the  E.  from  the  port  of  Bonavifta,  and  from  Bloody  bay  on 
the  W.  by  a  large  peninfula  joined  to  the  itland  by  a  narrow 
iilhm.us,  which  forms  Newman's  found  ;  which,' as  well  as 
Clode  found,  are  vvilliin  Barrow  harbour. 

Barrov/  Point,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ireland,  ia 
the  county  of  Cork,  5  miles  eafl;  of  Kinfale. 

Barrov/s,   ox  Tumuli,    in  Topography,    a    name    ufually 
given  to  thofe  hillocks  or  mounds  of  earth  which  were  an- 
ciently 
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ciently  raifed  over  Uie  bodies  nf  deceafcd  licroes  and  pcrfons 
of  diilinguidifd  charafter.  This  niode  of  interment  may 
be  traced  to  the  remoteft  antiquity,  ard  inftances  of  it  occur 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  A  learned  antiquarian,  well 
known  for  his  indullrious  and  indefatigable  refearch  (fee 
Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Biitain),  confi- 
dfcrs  barrows  as  the  moll  ancient  fepulchral  monuments  in 
the  world.  Homer  is  one  of  the  earlielt  authors  who  men- 
tions the  conftruflion  of  barrows,  in  defcribing  the  funeral 
rites  attending  tlie  interment  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles. 
The  body  of  Patroclus  w?.s  firft  laid  on  the  top  of  a  great 
pile  of  wood  about  one  hundred  feet  fquare,  and  covered 
with  the  fat  of  animals  offered  in  facrifice :  the  carcafes  of 
the  beads,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Trojan  captives  cruelly 
flain  in  cold  blood  on  the  occafion,  were  then  throv/n  on  the 
pile  round  its  edges,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  aflies.  The 
remains  of  the  fire  were  next  day  cxtinguifhed  by  pouring 
wine  on  the  eniberj  ;  and  as  many  fragments  of  the  bones  of 
the  deceafed  as  could  be  collefted,  were  wrapped  up  in  fat, 
and  put  into  a  rich  urn,  having  a  linen  veil  flung  over  it. 
The  whole  army  then  threw  earth  upon  the  fpot  where  the 
pile  had  been  confumcd,  fo  as  to  cover  the  bones  of  the 
Trojans,  of  the  beafts,  and  all  the  afhes  that  remain- 
ed, and  thus  reared  a  high  rude  hill,  under  which,  nearly 
in  the  centre,  the  urn  was  placed.  After  this  ceremony, 
folemn  games  were  performed,  and  chariot  races  were  ex- 
hibited round  the  barrow,  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  To 
this  purpofe,  the  elegant  tranfiator  of  Homer,  in  his  account 
of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  expreffes  part  of  the  funeral  ce- 
remony : 

"  High  in  the  midft  they  heap  the  fvvelling  bed 
Of  rifing  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead." 

Iliad,  :;xili.  319. 

In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander,  we  find  that  when  that 
great  conqueror  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Troy,  he  anointed 
with  much  ceremony  the  Hone  plnced  on  the  barrow  of 
Achilles,  poured  out  libations,  and,  as  the-  cuftom  was, 
ran  naked  round  the  fepulchre,  and  crowned  the  ftone  witli 
garlands. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  hitlory,  mentions  the  barrow  of 
Alyattes,  the  fccond  of  that  name,  king  of  Lydia,  and  fa- 
ther of  Crocfus,  raifed  2365  years  ago,  and  feen  by 
Dr.  Chandler  in  A.  D.  1764,  five  miles  from  Sart,  the  an- 
cient Sardis.  This  tumulus  or  barrow,  formed  by  the  joir.t 
exertions  of  the  merchants,  the  labourers,  and  the  proili- 
tutes,  was  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  1300  feet  broad, 
and  terminated  by  a  piece  of  water  called  the  Gygxan  lake, 
ftill  remaining.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  "  Travels  through  Afia 
Minor,"  vol.  i.  p.  42.  defcribes  this  and  other  barrows  in 
their  prefent  ftate  ;  and  Herodotus  flatcs,  that  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  a  mafs  of  large  ftoncs,  but  that  the  rell  of  the 
fepulchre  was  a  '■  umnlus  ol  earth. 

It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  to  place  on  barrows, 
cither  the  image  ot  lome  animal,  or  ftclu;,  termini,  or  round 
pillars  with  inlcriptions.  Paufanias  defcribes  the  famous 
harrow  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  on  wh.ich 
were  pillars  of  this  kind  :  and  on  that  of  Alyattes  were  five 
ftones,  on  which  were  engraved  letters,  denoting  how  much 
each  clafs  of  the  perfons  concerned  had  performed  towards 
it,  and  it  appeared  that  the  greater  portion  was  done  by  the 
young  v.'omen.  An  ancient  monument  in  Italy,  near  the 
Appian  way,  called  without  reafon  the  fepulchre  of  the  Cu- 
riatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  termini  with  that  of  Alyattes, 
the  bafement,  which  is  fquare,  fupporting  five  round  pyra- 
mids. We  are  informed  in  the  Icriptures,  that  when  the 
king  of  Ai  was  flain  by  Jofliua,  his  carcafe  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  and -upon  it  was  raifed  a  great  heap  of 


ftones.  Several  other  pafTages  of  the  facred  waitings  lead 
us  to  conchidc,  that  though  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
adopting  the  fuperftitious  culloms  of  the  gentile  nations, 
they  did  not  think  themfeKes  reflrained  from  conftru£ling 
thtfe  memorials  to  their  deceafed  relatives.  Diodoms  Si- 
cuhis,  fpeaking  of  the  Bullizfc-i,  fays,  that  after  prcfiing  to- 
gether the  limbs  of  a  dead  body  with  boards,  they  caft 
It  into  a  hollow  receptacle,  and  placed  over  it  a  large  heap 
of  ftones.  Virgil  alludes  to  tiiis  mode  of  interment  as  ufed 
in  Italy  in  the  times  to  which  the  iEneid  refers.  Xenophon 
relates  that  it  obtained  among  the  Perfians  ;  the  Roman  hif- 
tonans  record  it  as  taking  place  among  their  countrymen  ; 
and  it  ;)rcvaik-d  no  lefa  among  the  ancient  Germans,  Britons, 
and  other  nations. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhi,  a  people  of 
Scythia,  raifed  barrows;  and  the  cnftom  of  ereAing  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  continued  through  a  long  fcries 
of  ages.  Gough  fays,  that  they  continued  in  ufe  till  the 
1  2th  century. 

The  ancient  barrows  are  of  various  fizes,  fome  of  them 
being  fmall,  and  perhaps  d^figned  fi^r  children,  or  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  or  for  perfons  of 
meaner  rank  ;  others  difliiiguilhed  by  their  height  and  bulk, 
and  vilible  like  hills  at  a  great  diftance,  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  the  fepulchre  of  fome  renowned  monarch 
or  warrior,  or  general  burying-places. 

Stahlenbcrg,  in  his  defcription  of  the  northern  and  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afla,  informs  us,  that  great  num^ 
bers  of  tumuli,  called  by  the  Riiffians  "  bogri,"  are  found 
in  Siberia,  and  in  the  deferts  which  border  on  that  country 
fouthward  ;  and  that  in  thefe  tombs  are  found  many  plates, 
ornaments,  and  trinkets  of  gold.  Some  of  thera  are  raifed 
by  earth  as  b.igh  as  houfes,  and  appear  in  the  diftant  plains 
like  a  ridge  of  hills  ;  whilft:  others  are  fct  round  with 
rough-hewn   ftones.     Archsologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

The  cuftoni  of  intening  with  the  dead  their  arms,  their 
jewels,  and  fometimes  their  horfcs  and  fervants,  is  traced  by 
M.  Legrand  D'Aufl"y  (Mem.  de  I'Inftitut  National  dc» 
Sciences,  &c.  Patis,  vol.  ii.)  to  the  mythology  of  the  north- 
ern Afiatic  nations,  which  taught  them  to  believe  that  they 
fho'.ild  make  an  appearance  in  another  world,  correfponding 
to  the  ornaments  and  attendants  depofited  in  their  tombs  ; 
and  the  remains  of  this  fuperftition  have  defcended  through 
many  ages.  According  to  this  writer,  a  great  part  of  the 
riches  acquired  by  the  northern  nations  in  their  irruptions, 
has  been  interred  in  the  tomb?  of  the  conquerors.  Trcafurts 
have  been  frequently  found  in  the  barrowi  fo  common  in 
Tartary  ;  and,  in  attempting  to  ranfack  thefe  monuments, 
the  Siberians  have  had  lo  many  conflicts  with  the  Tartars, 
that  the  Ruffian  government  has  been  obliged  to  put  a  flop 
to  their  rcfearches. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Lower  Saxony,  and  many  other 
countries  on  the  continent,  abound  with  fepulchral  nionu- 
ment.s  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Poland," 
(vol.  i.  p.  130.)  mentions  two  large  barrows  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cracow  ;  one  by  tradition  called  the  burial-place  of  Cra- 
cus,  dnke  of  Poland,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  built  the  town 
in  the  year  700  ;  and  the  other  called  the  fepulchre  of  his 
daughter  Venda,  who  is  reported  to  have  drowned  herfelf 
in  the  Viftula  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  a  perfon  whom  (he 
deteftcd.  As  popular  tradition  records  thefe  as  favourite 
charafters  in  their  country,  it  has  honoured  them  with  in- 
terment under  the  moft  confpicuous  of  thofe  monuments 
called  barrows. 

The  barrows  of  England  arc  very  numeroufly  fcattercd 

over    the  plains  of  \Viltrtiirc,    the  downs   of  Dorfetfliire, 

Kent,  andSiiny.     Monuments  of  the  fame  appropriation 
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«re  alfo  abundant  in  the  northern  conntics  of  England, 
North  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  moll  of  ihcfe 
confifl  of  vail  pilts  of  ilones,  and  are  dtrfignatcd  hy  the 
name  of  "  earn,"  or  "  cairn."  (See  Carn.)  The  moll 
conliHerable  barrow  in  Englar.d  is  that  of  Silbiiry  Hill  in 
Wilt.liire.  (See  Avebi-ry.)  A  barrow  in  DerbylTiiie, 
fituatc  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  called  "  Fin-cop,"  has  been 
carefully  iriveftigatej  by  Mr.  Hayman  Rooke,  (See  Ar- 
chxologia,  vol.  xii.)  It  difcloftd  two  or  three  (Ivtletons, 
one  of  which  had  an  oblong  piece  of  dreffed  black  Derby- 
fliire  marble  fallened  by  a  flrong  cement  to  the  ll<ull :  fome 
urns  alio  appeared,  with  aflies  and  bumt  bot:ts,  together 
with  arrow-htads  of  flint,  and  a  fpcar-hcad  fhaped  out  of  a 
piece  of  liinc-ftonc,  and  made  vciy  fiiarp  at  the  pomt. 
Mr.  Rooke  conjectures,  tl'.at  tliis  elevated  i'pot,  fecured  by 
a  do[;ble  fer.ce,  m.ay  have  been  the  fite  of  a  Britilh  to'.vn  or 
fortrefs,  and  that  the  barrow  v.-as  the  fepulchre  of  the  chief- 
tain and  his  relatives  ;  the  weapons  of  flii.t  and  of  liine-Ho!ie 
undoubtedly  fugged  a  very  remote  period,  and,  when  found 
as  thefe  were,  appear  to  indicate  the  relics  of  a  primitive  and 
barbarous  people.  Dr.  Plott  takes  notice  of  two  forts  of 
barrows  in  OxfordfViire,  one  placed  on  the  military  vvays, 
the  other  in  the  fields,  meadows,  woods,  &c.  ;  the  former 
he  fuppofcd  were  of  Roman  tredion,  and  the  latter 
were  more  probably  erected  by  the  Britons  or  Danes. 
Some  of  thefe  barrows  appear  rude,  and  conihucled  only  of 
earth  ;  others  are  more  regular,  and  trenched  round,  iomc 
of  them  with  two  or  three  circumvillatio.is,  ar.d  furmountcd 
with  monumental  ftones.  (Plott's  Nat.  Flid.  Oxfordfhire, 
ch.  X.  §  48.)  We  have  an  examination  of  the  barro.vs  in 
Cornwall  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  t!ie  "  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,"  N°458.  ;  from  whofe  obfei-vations  we  find,  that 
thefe  barrows  arc  compofed  of  foreign  or  adventitious  earth  ; 
that  is,  fnch  as  does  not  occur  on  the  fpot,  but  mult  have 
been  fetched  from  fome  dillance.  In  one  of  them  was  found 
an  urn  made  of  burnt  or  calcined  earth,  very  hard,  and  very 
black  within  ;  it  had  four  fmall  handles,  and  in  it  were 
found  fevcn  quarts  of  burnt  bones  and  aflies.  As  it  was  the 
ancient  praftice  to  burn  the  dead,  it  appears  from  thefe 
barrows,  how  the  people  that  ufcd  this  mode  of  burial  ex- 
prelfed  their  refpeft  for  the  dead  ;  it  was  by  erefting  over 
them  thefe  tumuli  or  barrows,  compofed  of  earth  or  ftone 
brought  from  dillant  places  ;  and  the  barrow  was  generally 
proportioned  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  deceafed  perfon. 
Each  foldier,  or  friend,  might  bring  fome  of  the  earth  or 
ftones  from  dillant  places  where  they  lived,  and  thus  com- 
pofe  the  tumulus.  Many  paffagts  might  be  quoted  from 
ancient  authors  to  this  purpol'e.  The  contents  of  thefe 
barrows,  as  well  as  their  fize  and  form,  have  been  very  va- 
rious :  in  fome  have  been  found  Hone  chells  containing  en- 
tire bones  ;  and  in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in  chefts 
nor  depofited  in  urns  :  arms  of  various  forts,  amber  beads, 
tie.  have  not  been  uncommon. 

The  links  or  fands  of  Skail  in  Sandwick,  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney iflands,  abounds  in  rour.d  barrows,  fome  formed  of 
earth  alone,  and  others  of  llone  covered  with  earth.  In 
the  former  was  found  a  coffin  made  of  fix  flat  Hones,  and  as 
it  was  too  lliort  to  receive  a  body  at  full  length,  the  flceletons 
had  their  knees  prefied  to  the  breall,  and  the  legs  doubled 
along  the  thighs.  A  bag  made  of  ruflies  has  been  found 
at  the  feet  of  fome  of  thefe  flcclctons,  which  contained  the 
bones,  probably,  of  another  perfon  of  the  fame  family.  In 
one  of  thefe  were  difcovered  multitudes  of  fmall  beetles  ; 
and  -\s  fimdar  infedls  have  been  found  in  the  bag  which  in- 
clofed  the  facrcd  Ibis,  it  may  be  fuppofed  thal^the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  nation  to  which  thefe  tumuli  btlcngcd,  might 
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have  had  the  fame  fuperllition  rcfpecling  tlietii.  Some  of 
the  coi-pfcs  interred  in  this  ifland  appear  to  have  beeri 
burned  ;  as  the  allies  depofited  in  an  urn  which  was  covered 
with  a  flat  llone,  have  been  found  in  the  cell  of  one  of  the 
barrows.  This  coffin,  or  cell,  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
then  covered  with  a  heap  of  Hones,  and  cafed  with  earth  or 
fods.  This  barrow  and  its  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a 
different  age  from  the  former.  Thefe  timmli  appeared  to 
be  a  kind  of  family  vaults,  two  tiers  of  coffins  having  been 
found  in  them  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  the  death 
of  any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulus  was  opened,  and  the 
body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Barrows  arc  very  numerous  in  Ireland.  Ledwich  fnp- 
pofes  them  to  liave  been  of  Scythian  origin,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  in  Britain  after  the  Ron'.ans  had  left  it.  It 
was  a  law  of  Odin  the  great  Gothic  legillator,  that  large 
barrows  fhould  be  raifed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  cele- 
brated chiefs  ;  thefe  were  compofed  of  llone  and  earth,  and 
were  formed  with  great  labour  and  fame  art.  At  New 
Grange  in  the  county  of  Meath  is  a  mount  of  this  kind,  the 
altitude  of  which  from  the  horizontal  floor  of  the  cr.ve  is 
about  70  feet,  the  circumference  at  the  top  is  300  feet,  and 
the  bafe  covers  two  acres  ot  land.  It  is  founded  on  an 
aflonifliing  coUeClion  of  Ilones,  and  covered  with  gravel  and 
earth.  In  the  "  brende-tiid,"  or  fiery  age,  which  was  the 
firll  among  the  Norllicrns,  the  body  was  ordered  by  Odira 
to  be  burned  with  all  its  ornaroents,  and  the  afhes  to  be 
collecled  in  an  urn  and  laid  in  a  grave  ;  but  in  the  "  hoelll- 
tiid,"  or  age  of  hillocks,  being  the  fecund,  the  body,  un- 
touched by  fire,  was  depc-fitcd  in  a  cave  or  fepulchre  under  a 
barrow  ;  and  this  mode  was  praftifcd  till  the  third  epoch, 
called  "  chri!lcndomts-oid,"  or  the  age  of  Ciiriflianity. 
Governor  Pownall,  who  has  given  an  account  of  New 
Grange,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  "  Archreologia,"  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  mode  of  burial,  and  the  fpecits  of  fepulchral 
monument  at  New  Grange,  may  be  traced  through  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  the  fteppes  of  'I'artary^ 
and  he  conjeftures  that  this  mouut  was  a  Danifli  work  ; 
which  was  alio  the  opinion  of  fir  Thomas  Mo'.vneux,  M.D, 
in  his  "  ElTay  on  Danifli  Mounts,"  publiilied  with  "  Boate's 
Natural  Hillory  of  Ireland."  About  1 699,  a  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  refided  in  the  village  of  New  Gratige,  obferving 
ftones  under  the  green  fod,  carried  many  of  them  away, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  a  broad  flat  llone  that  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  gallery.  At  the  entrance,  this  gallery  is  3  fett 
wide  and  2  high  ;  at  13  feet  from  the  entrance,  it  is  but 
2,  feet  2  inches  wide:  the  length  of  the  gallery,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  beginning  of  the  dome,  i?  62  feet  ;  from  tlience 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  1 1  feet  6  inches  ;  the 
whole  length  being  714  feet.  The  dome  or  cave,  with  the 
long  galiei-)',  exhibits  the  exaft  figure  of  a  crofs,  the  length. 
between  the  arms  of  wliich  is  20  feet:  the  dome  forms  an 
oftagori,  20  feet  high,  with  an  area  of  about  1 7  feet  ;  it  iS 
compofed  of  long  flat  ftones,  the  upper  projefting  a  little 
below  the  lower,  and  clofed  in  and  capped  with  a  flat  flag. 
There  are  two  large  oval  rock  bafons  in  this  cave,  one  in 
each  arm  of  the  crofs  ;  from  which,  and  the  cruciform 
fliape  of  the  llruclure,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  femi- 
chiillian  Oilmen  in  the  ninth  century.  The  cuftom  of  bu- 
lging the  treafure  acquired  by  piracy,  in  tke  barrows  of 
great  men,  accounts  for  the  Roman  coins  found  at  New 
Grange.  For  a  more  particular  account,  t'.ic  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  J07— 
328.  General  Valiancy,  however,  and  other  antiquarians, 
confider  this  cave  at  Nev^r  Grange  to  have  been  "  antrum 
Mithrs,"  or  a  cave  for  the  worlhip  of  the  fun,  introduced 
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by  the  Pcrfo  Scythic  colony,  which  thty  fiTppofe  to  hart 
come  to  IrtlanJ  from  Spain,  a-.id  to  have  clhiblifhcd  t'.ie 
cuil>ir.5  of  the  cailtr:)  nations. 

I'umi-.li  !)r  barrows  are  alfo  found  in   ^rent  ir.mibers  in 
America  ;  and  t!ic  Arr.tr^can  Indi.iris  are  faid  to  pip.ctife  a 
fimilar  rrod^r  of  burial  at  this  time,  yVii^rKlly  dcpoliti.'g  with 
the  bodies  the  implement-;  of  war  aid  agriculture  u'VJ  by  the 
deceased.  Mr.  Jcffcrfon,  ir.  lii.i  "  Ncteson  tl:e  iita'c  of  Virj;!- 
nra,"  p.  156.  has  given  a  partic.iiar  accu::nt  of  the  Aiverican 
barrows.   They  arc  ofdilTcrcnt  (iz'-S,  a. id  Formed  of  diSrrent 
material-  ;    fonio  of  earth,  and  fonie  of  loufe  'lores.      That 
they  were  repofitories  of  the  dead  io  gsnerally  allowed  ;  but 
the  particular  occalioii  on.  which  thty  were  conllrneled   has 
been  a  fubjef.l  of  difcufT-.m.     So~e  have  thouf^ht  that  t!;ey 
covered  the  bones  of  thofe  who  fell  in  battles  touo-ht  on  the 
fpot  of  intenriCnt.      Some  afcribe  them  to  the  cuC.om  pre- 
valent amon;;  the  Indian.s,   of  coUectii'g  at  certain  periods 
all   their  dead,   wherefocvcr  depoiitcd  at  the  time  of  their 
deatli.     Others  again  have  fiipp-.if<.d  that  they  utre  i^encral 
fcpuLhrcs  for  towns,  co:;icct'.ired  to  have  been  fituatc  on  or 
near  thofe  ;;roiinds  :    ard  this  is  an  opinion  that  hns  been 
fnpported   by  the  qu'-hty  of  the  la-.:ds  in   whicli  they  are 
found,    thofe   conltniftcd   of  earth   being   gjenerally   in   the 
fofceil  and    moll   Icrtile   meado.v  grounds,  on   the    fides  of 
rivers;    and  alfo  by  a  tradition  delcendiiig  from  the  abori- 
ginal  Indians,  which   reports,   that  when  they  fettkd  in  a 
town,   the  Crll  perfon  who   died  v.'as   placed  erecl,    and  in 
this  pollure  covered  and  fnpported  by  earth  ;  tiiat  when  an- 
other d:cd,  a  narrow  paffage  was  Ji;g  to  tiie  lirlt,  the  ftcolid 
reclined  againil  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  fo 
on.     Mr.  Jtfferfon  examined  one  of  thefe  barrows,  fituate 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,   on  the  low  gronnds  of  th.e  Ri- 
vanna,  oppofite  to  fome  hills  on  which  had  been  an  Indian 
town  ;   and  has  particularly  defcribed  its  form,   which  was 
fpheroidical  ;    and  alfo  its  contents,   which  were  colkftions 
of  human  bones  in  a  disjointed  ar;d  fcatteied  ftate.     This 
barrow,   he  tor.icSured,   might  have  contained  a  thoufand 
fteletons.     The  circumRances  which  he  has  recited  militate 
againft  the   opinion  that  it  covered  the  bones  only  of  per- 
fons  fallen  in  battle  ;  and  againfl  the  tradition,  which  would 
make  it  the  common  fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bo- 
dies were  placed  upright  and  touching  each  other ;  and  indi- 
cate,  that  it  has  derived  both  origin  and  incrcafe  from  the 
cuftomary  coUcftion  of  bones,  and  the  depohtion  of  them 
together.     But  in  what  way  foever  this  tumulus  was  formed, 
it  Teems  to  have  been   well  known  to  the  Indians  ;  a  party 
of  \".  horn,    fom.e  years   ago,  proceeded  through  the  woods 
dircftly    to  it,  without  any  inqnin,' ;   and   having  remained 
near  it  for  fome  time  with  expreffions  of  forrow,   they  re- 
turned  to  the  high  road,  from   which  they  had  departed 
about  fi-K  miles  for  the  purpofe  of  this  vifit,   and   then  pur- 
fued  their  journey.     Tiieiie  are   many  other  iimilar  barrows 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.      For  further  particulars  re- 
lating to  fepulchral  monuments  of  this  kind,  we   refer  to 
Gough's    Sepulchral    Monuments    of   Britain  ;     Douglr.s's 
Neniiia  Britanniea ;     King's    Muniraenta    Britannica ;    Ar- 
chasclogia,  vol.  ii.  &  xii.  ;  and  Brilton's  Beauties  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  vol.  ii. 

Barrows,  in  the  Salt  Worh,  are  cafes  made  with  flat 
cleft  wickers,  in  the  (hape  slmoft  of  a  fugar-loaf,  with  the 
bottom  uppermoll,  wherein  the  fait  is  p-.it  as  it  corns,  and 
fet  to  drain.  Piiil.  Tranf.  N°  ^l-  p.  1065.  Hought. 
Colled.   N=2II.   p.  81. 

BARROWBY,  William,  in  Biography,  fon  of  Dr. 
William  BiiTowby,  a  ph.  fician  of  conlidtiable  repute  ard 
eminence  in  London.  At  a  proper  age  he  v.as  admitted  of 
Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1733  '""'^  ^^  degree 


of  Bachelor  in  Medicine.  Soon  after,  he  was  m.itle  fellow 
of  the  Rova!  College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  and  one  of 
the  phyfieians  to  Bdrtholomew's  hof;>iial.  He  died  fud- 
deniy,  after  eating  a  hearty  meal,  December  30,  1752, 
being  only  foity-t  vo  yciirs  of  age,  ard  li-.en  in  great  prac- 
tice. There  is  a  fir.e  print  of  iiim,  engraven  in  mezzotiuto 
by  Miilier,  after  a  painting  bv  Hayman.  His  father,  who 
fuivivrd  him,  dird  October  17th,  1758,  being  then  fenior  , 
member  of  the  college  of  plivficians.  Oi:r  author  publifhed, 
in  1737,  a  trar.iiHlion  into  Eiigli-'K  of  A'.truc's  treatife 
"  De  Morbo  Gaiiico,"  London,  2  vols.  8vo.  Eloy.  Did. 
Hill. 

BARROWISTS,  in  Ecddlqjlha!  Hlfory.  See  Brows. 

ISTS. 

BARRULET,  or  Barkelkt.  in  IL-rau'.ry,  fignifies  a 
diminution  of  the  bar,  confiiling  of  its  fourth  pirt. 

E.^RRULY  denotes  the  ikld  of  the  fhield  of  arms, 
when   it  is  divided  bar-ways  into  many  equal  parts. 

BARRY,  Edward,  in  Biography,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
received  his  medical  education  ac  L  yd^n,  under  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave,  and  wai  created  doctor  of  phvfic  there  in 
1719.  After  practiiitig  fome  years  at  York,  he  went  to 
Dublin,  and  wr.s  made  profefTor  of  nieJiciiie  in  the  univcrfity 
of  thiit  city,  firil  phyfician  to  the  army  there,  and  .klio-.v  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London.  In  1727,  he  publiiTied  "  a  treatife 
on  a  conUirr.ption  of  the  lungs,  with  a  previous  account  of 
nutrition,  and  of  the  llraclurc  and  life  of  the  lungs,"  8vo, 
London,  in  which  he  maintains  the  dodriiie  of  his  precep- 
tor. To  the  third  ediciun  of  this  work,  e.ilarjred  and  im- 
proved, publiihed  1759,  he  gave  the  title  of  "  A  treatife 
on  the  three  Digellioiij  and  Dilcharges  of  the  Human  Bo- 
dy, and  the  Difeafes  of  their  principal  Organs."  Haller, 
Bib.  Anat.     Eloy.  Diet.  Hiil. 

Baerv,  GiRALD,  commonly  called  G'lraldas  Camlrenjisy 
i.  e.  Girali  of  Wales,  in  Biography,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  born  near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales 
about  the  year  1 1,|.6,  and  defcended  from  a  noble  family  al- 
lied to  the  princes  of  the  countr)-.  After  an  early  education 
at  home,  he  was  fent  for  further  improvem.ent  to  France, 
where  he  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Upon  his  return  in 
1 172,  he  obtained  fevei-al  ecclefiaftic.d  preferments,  of  which 
the  principal  were  the  arclidcaconry  of  Brechin,  and  the 
c:.nonry  of  Hereford.  As  he  was  adive  in  church  affairs^, 
he  acquired  a  reputation  which  induced  the  chapter  of  St. 
David's  to  eled  him  biihop  of  that  fee  at  the  age  of  30 
years ;  but  as  he  had  reafoa  for  apprehending  the  jealoufy 
of  king  Henry  II.,  he  declined  this  ccclefialtical  dignity. 
However,  he  was  mortified  by  being  under  a  necefiitv  of 
refuling  what  was  the  great  objtd  of  his  ambition  ;  and  in 
order  co  divert  his  chagrin,  he  vifitcd  France  ;  ani  at  Paris 
he  purfued  his  fludy  oi  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  divinity, 
with  fuch  fucceis,  that  he  wasofilred  the  profeiforlhip  of  ca- 
non law  in  the  univerlity ;  but  he  tho-ight  proper  to  decline  it. 
In  1 180,  he  returned  to  iiis  own  courtiT ;  and  as  great  con- 
fufion  prevailed  at  St.  David's  in  confequence  of  the  expiil- 
fion  of  tne  bilhop,  he  was  entrulled  with  the  r.dm:nillration 
of  that  fee  for  three  or  four  vears.  In  1184,  Henry  II. 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  availed  himlclf  of  his  advice 
in  the  management  o!  WellTi  afTairs.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  fent  to  Ireland  with  prince  John  as  his  privv-coun- 
fellor  and  fecretary  ;  and  was  there  offered  the  united  bi- 
fhoprics  of  Ferns  aid  Leighlin,  which  he  declined  accept- 
ing, becanie  he  difapproved  of  the  meafiires  purfued  by 
John.  During  his  llay  in  that  countrv,  he  was  principally 
employed  in  coUefting  materials  for  two  works  relating  to 
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Ireland  which  he  had  projefted.  After  his  return  to  Wiilss, 
tu  118-,  he  wrote  and  revifed  hi;;  "  Topocjrapliy  of  Ire- 
land;" and  at  Oxford,  he  publicly  recited  the  three  parts 
of  the  work  on  three  fucceffive  days,  fealling  on  the  iirll 
day  all  the  poor  of  the  city,  on  the  fccor.d  the  principal 
doctors  and  fcholars,  and  on  the  third  fcholars  of  inferior 
rank,  folJiers,  and  bnrgcfles.  In  the  following  year  he  ac- 
companied Baldwin  of  Canterbnry  in  a  journey  thror..t;-li  the 
mouiitnii]0\is  parts  of  Wales,  for  the  purpofe  of  inculcating 
on  t!ie  people  the  nccelfity  of  a  crufade  ;  and  he  was  thus 
furnilhcd  with  materials  for  his  "  Itiucrar)-  in  Wales,"  which 
he  afterwards  publilhed.  At  this  time  Girald  took  the  crofs  ; 
but  being  othirwife  employed  at  home,  he  obtained  a  dif- 
pcnfatlon  from  ihe  pope's  legate  for  not  purfning  his  voyage 
to  tlie  Holy  Land  in  the  retinue  of  king  Richard  I.  Upon 
fome  dilgnll,  he  retired  from  court  in  1 192,  and  lookup 
liis  abode  for  fix  or  fevcn  years  at  Lincoln,  where  he  pur- 
fued  his  theological  ftudios  and  compoftd  various  writings. 
In  1 198,  he  was  folicited  by  the  chapter  of  St.  David's, 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  to  canvafs  for  the  vacant 
fee  ;  but  in  declining  it,  he  made  ufe  of  a  faying  which  has 
become  memorable  ;  "  Virum  epifcopaleni  peti,  non  petere, 
debcre,"  i.  e.  a  man  fit  for  a  bilhoprick  ought  to  be  fued  to, 
and  not  fue.  However,  he  foon  changed  his  mind  ;  for 
being  next  year  unanimoudy  cliofen  by  the  chapter,  he  w-ent 
over  to  Irtiand  to  engage  his  relations  in  fupport  of  his 
claim.  But  during  his  abfcnce,  a  mandate  was  iffncd  from 
the  archbifliop  and  jufticiary  tor  the  election  of  Geoflroy 
the  prior  of  Llanthony.  Girald  appealed  to  the  pope  ; 
and  after  much  delay  and  three  journics  to  Rome,  he  only 
fo  far  prevailed  as  to  annul  the  election,  and  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  a  new  choice.  Geoflroy  was  at  length  the 
fnccclsful  candidate  ;  upon  which  Girald  rcfigned  his  arch- 
deaconry of  Brechin  to  his  nephew,  and  withdrawing  from 
public  concerns,  devoted  himfelf  to  his  (ludies.  In  1215, 
he  was  offered  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David,  but  the  ofier  was 
connected  with  conditions  which  he  did  not  approve.  The 
time  of  his  death  has  not  been  prccifely  afcertaintd  ;  but  it 
18  known  that  he   was  alive  after  the  year  1220. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis  was  a  voluminous  writer  ;  and  there 
•were  few  of  the  literary  topics  of  his  age  that  did  not  employ 
his  pen.  According  to  the  account  given  of  him  by  Mr.Tho- 
mas  Wharton  (Hill,  of  Poetry,  diiT.  ii.),  he  was  an  hiftorian, 
an  antiquary,  a  topographer,  a  divine,  a  philofophcr,  and  a 
poet.  Many  of  his  works,  he  fays,  are  written  with  fome  de- 
gree of  elegance,  and  he  abounds  with  quotations  fromthebefl; 
Latin  poets.  But  his  ftyle  is  in  general  puerile,  affcfted,  dif- 
fufe,  and  full  of  quibbles  and  conceits  :  neverthelefs,  many  of 
tliefe  defcfts  mull  be  attributed  to  the  times  in  whicli  he 
lived.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  vanity  wliich  he 
manifells  in  fpeaking  of  liimfclf,  of  his  family,  and  of  h's 
performances,  he  was  without  doubt  in  a  very  great  degree 
credulous,  and  fo  much  addiAed  to  fables,  that  his  (late- 
ircnt  of  facts  is  in  many  cafes  unworthy  of  confidence. 
With  the  events  recited  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Conqncll  of 
Ireland,"  he  has  intermixed  all  the  prophecies  he  could  col- 
left  of  Caledonius,  Merlin,  and  various  other  impollors  ; 
and  hence  he  was  led  to  give  to  his  hiftory  the  title  of  "  Va- 
ticinal."  This  work,  and  alfo  his  "  Topographia  Hiber- 
nica,"  have  been  charged  by  the  Irifli  writers  with  numerous 
miilakes  and  falfehoods.  They  were  firll  printed  by  Cam- 
den, at  Frankfort,  in  1602.  His  "  Itinerarinm  Cambrine" 
was  printed  with  the  annotations  of  David  Powel.  The 
purpofe  of  his  "  Ecclefi^  fpeculuni,  iive  de  monallriis  ordi- 
nJbus,  ex  ecclcfiafticis  religion!'  us  variis  diftinftionum.  lib. 
iv."  was  to  expofe  the  vices  of  the  m.onks,  again  11  whom 
lie  had  conceived  an  inveterate  hatred,  fo  that  he  was  ac- 
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cuAomed  to  add  to  his  litany,  "  From  the  malice  of  the 
monks,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."     Biog.  Brit. 

Barry  I/ln'ir/,  in  Gecgrophy,  the  wellernmoft  of  two 
iflands  off  Cardiff  point,  on  the  coail  of  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan. 

BAKr.v'.r  Point,  a  prcjecSiiig  head  land,  on  the  weft  fid« 
of  Little  Ifland,  up  Cork  haibour. 

Barry,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  the  fiiield  is  divided  into 
equal  parts  horizoritaliy,  cor.fiiling  of  two  colours  :  or  thus, 
barry  of  fix,  argent  and  fablj. 

Barky  Bauh  Counterchc.n^cii,  is  when  the  bars  are  crofftd 
by  lines  bend  wife.      See  FL:!c  of  PartiUon  lines. 

Barry  Indented,  is  udie!!  the  lines  which  tvofs  the  field 
to  form  the  bar  are  indented. 

Barry  Wavy  and  Barn  Nchule,  arc  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  lines  being  -wavy  ucbuli. 

Barry  JLozengi:  Coimlerchanged,  is  when  the  bars  are 
croffcd  by  lines  bendwife,  dexter  and  finiller.  See  Plate  as 
above. 

Barry  P'lly,  is  when  the  bars  are  charged  with  pilej. 
See  Plate  as  above. 

BARRYERAS  Vermellias,  in  Geography,  is  a  large 
bay,  with  very  good  anchoring  on  the  coatl  of  Brafil,  between 
St.  John's  ifiand  and  Sypomba  ifland,  7  leagues  north-tail 
from  it  ;  fituate  in  about  2"  S.  lat.  and  S.  E.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river  Amazons. 

BARS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and  chief  place  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  eight  miles  weft  of  LeveiUz. 

Bars,  or  Barco,  Cape,  lies  on  the  call  fide  of  the  paf- 
fage  into  the  White  fea,  and  to  Archangel,  from  the  N.W. 
and  is  the  north  point  of  the  gulf  of  Mczene.  N.  lat.  66* 
30'.   E.  long.  41^45'. 

BARSA,  in  Anc'unt  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  France,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Atitoniue.  See 
IJle  of  Bas. 

BARSALIUM,  a  town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  eaft  of  Saniofata. 

BARSALLACH  Point,  in  Geography,  a  cape  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  in  Luce  bay, 
8  miles  N.  \y.  of  Burrowhead. 

BARSALLI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  orr  tlie 
river  Gambia,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  called 
Jaloffs.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  a  defpotic 
monarchy  ;  and  the  people  are  in  fuch  an  abjeft  ftate  of 
fubniifTion,  that  they  fall  on  their  faces  whenever  any  one 
of  the  royal  family  appears.  In  time  of  war,  eveiy  foldier 
has  his  (liare  of  booty  ;  and  the  king  contents  himi'elf  with 
a  very  moderate  portion.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  a 
nutnber  of  provnices,  over  which  the  king  appoints  gover- 
nors, called  "  bnmeys,"  who  pay  him.  an  annual  homage 
and  fend  a  certain  tribute  or  revenue  to  the  exchequer. 
Thefe  bunicys,  though  powerful  and  abfolute  within  their 
rcfpeftive  jr.rildidtion,  are  fubjetl  to  the  abfolute  dominion 
of  the  fovtreign.  The  king  maintains  his  defpotic  power 
fo  com.pletely,  that  he  admits  of  no  other  counfellor  bcfides 
his  prime  minifter,  who  is  himfelf  in  reality  his  prime  (lave. 
This  minifter  is  alfo  the  general  of  the  king's  forces,  and 
the  interpreter  of  his  will,  from  the  very  letter  of  which  he 
muft  never  deviate.  The  ki:!g  and  court  profefs  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  though  they  pay  little  regard  to  that  part 
of  it  which  foibids  the  ufe  of  wine ;  for  the  king  cannot 
live  without  brandy,  nor  is  he  ever  more  devout  than  when 
he  is  drunk.  When  he  ftands  in  need  of  a  frelh  fupply 
ot  brandy,  or  of  any  other  neceflary,  he  fends  to  the  go- 
vernor of  James  fort,  begging  that  he  will  difpatch  a  boat 
with  the  merchandize  for  which  he  has  occafion  ;  and  for 
the  payment  he  plunders  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  fei/.es 
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a  certain  number  of  his'  fubjefts,  whom  he  fells  for  flaves, 
and  exchanges  fcr  European  cdmmoditics.  The  general 
drefs  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  callico  furplice  that  hangs 
down  below  the  knee,  and  is  fomctinies  plaited  about  the 
waill  ;  and  they  alfo  wear  a  great  number  of  gold  trinkets 
in  their  hair,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks,  arms,  and 
legs.  The  king  of  Barfalli,  whom  Moore  faw  in  1732,  had 
a  prodigious  number  of  women  ;  but  when  he  went  abroad, 
he  was  ieldom  attended  by  more  than  two,  who  feemed  to 
be  drefTcd  cut  in  the  whole  fineiy  and  jewels  of  the  feraglio. 
The  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown  paid  the  fame  fervile 
homage  to  the  fovercign  with  his  lowcil  fnbjecls :  neverthe- 
lefs  it  was  ufual  for  the  king's  children  to  difpute  the 
right  of  fucceffion  with  his  brethren  ;  and  the  longell  fword 
generally  gained  the  prize.  Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  14,  p.  164, 
&:c.     See  Jaloffs. 

BARSANTANI,  in  Church  Hyiory,  a  feft  who  held  all 
the  errors  of  the  Severiaus  and  Theodofians. 

BAK.SANTI,  Francisco,  in  Biogi-aphy,  a  native  of 
,  liUCca,  born  about  the  year  1690,  ftudied  the  civil  law  in 
the  univerfity  of  Padua  ;  but,  after  a  iliort  refidence  there, 
he  chofe  mufic  for  his  profeffion.  With  this  view  he  placed 
liimfelf  under  the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ableft  mailers  in 
Italy  ;  and  having  attained  a  confiderable  knowledge  both  in 
the  practice  and  theory  of  the  art,  he  determined  to  fettle 
in  England,  and  came  hither  with  Geminiani,  who  was  alfo 
a  Lucchefe,  in  the  year  17 14.  He  was  a  good  performer 
on  the  hautbois  when  he  firll  came  over,  and  alfo  on  the 
flute  :  as  a  hautbois  player,  he  found  employment  in  the 
opera  band  ;  and  derived  coniidcrable  profit  from  teaching 
tlie  flute.  He  publifhed,  with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  fix  folos  for  a  flute  with  a  thorough  bafe,  and 
afterwards  fix  folos  for  a  German  flute  and  bale.  He  alfo 
formed  into  fonatas  for  two  viblins  and  a  bafe,  the  firll  fix 
folos  of  Geminiani.  He  continued  many  years  a  performer  at 
the  opera  houfe.  At  length  having  encouragement  to  re- 
move to  Scotland,  he  went  thither ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of 
him  with  greater  truth  than  of  David  Rizzio,  that  he  me- 
liorated the  mufic  of  that  country  by  collefting  and  making 
bafcs  to  a  great  number  of  the  moll  popular  Scots  tunes. 

About  the  year  1750,  Barfanti  returned  to  London  ; 
but  being  advanced  in  years,  he  was  glad  to  be  again 
employed  in  the  opera  band  as  a  performer  on  the  tenor 
violin  ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  that  of  Vanxhall.  At 
this  time  he  publilhcd  twelve  concertos  for  violins,  and  foon 
after  Sci  Anufone,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Pa- 
leflrina  and  the  old  eccltfiailical  compofcrs.  But  the  profits 
arifing  from  thefe  publications  werE  lb  fmall,  that  the  fale 
did  not  cover  the  expence  of  printing  them.  Barfanti  was 
an  excellent  harmonifl  ;  but  his  prcduftinns  were  dry  and 
fancilefs.  He  acquired  fmall  fums  by  correftlng  the  pro- 
dudtions  of  young  compofcrs,  and  malcing  bafes  to  thofe  of 
old  pretenders  to  counterpoint.  But  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  fubliiled  chiefly  bv  the  induftry  and  economy  of  an 
excellent  wife  whom  he  had  m.arried  in  Scotland,  and  the 
ftudies  and  talents  of  a  worthy  and  ingenious  daughter, 
who,  with  the  moil  promifing  voice  and  difpofition  for  mtt- 
fic,  had  been  bound  apprentice  to  a  mafter  wh.o  had  under- 
taken to  prepare  her  for  a  public  finger,  and  with  whom 
file  had  vanquAlied  all  the  difSeulties  of  the  art  in  point  of 
execution  ;  Isut  fhe  totally  loft  her  finging  voice,  on  going 
to  Oxford  to  perform  at  a  choral  meeting,  by  ficknels  in 
a  .ftage  conch  ;  and  never  being  able  afterwards  to  fing, 
Ihe  was  engaged  by  Colman  as  a  comic  aftrtfs  at  his  thea- 
tre in  the  Haymarkct;  and  havinga  great  land  of  natural  hu- 
mour, and  a  good  figure,  acquired  great  applaulV.  The  win- 
terafter  ftie  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  a  favourite  aclrefs 
in  humorous  parts,  and  at  length  was  married   to   Mr.  Da- 


ly, the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre;  but  died  foon  after 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  her. 

BARSCHUIS,  m  Geography.     See  Baschkirs. 

BARSCHLING,  or  Borstling,  in  Ichthyology,  one 
of  the  fynonimoiis  names  of  the  common  perch,  perca  J!u- 
•vlatilh.     Vide  Marfigl.  Danub.  &c. 

BARSE,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  common  perch,  a 
well-known  frcfli-water  filh.  It  is  alfo  the  name  now  in 
ufe  for  the  fame  fifh  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  is  one  of 
the  many  Saxon  words  we  have  yet  retained. 

BARSERS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Norway,  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Romfdal. 

BARSIR,  a  town  of  Per.la,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Sirgian. 

BARSOUND,  lies  on  thecoaft  of  Sweden,  in  the  Bal- 
tic', 15  leagues  N.  by  W.  from  the  north  end  of  Oeland 
iiland,  and  nine  leagues  from  the  Wefierwyk  channel,  among 
a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  impalfable  except  by  direction  of  pi- 
lots at  Oeland. 

BART,  a  port  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Bart  is  alfo  a  townlhip  of  Lancallcr  county,  in  the  ftate 
of  Pennfylvania. 

BARTAPOUR,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  country  of 
Kemaoon,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Ganges,  93  miles  call  of 
Bercilly,  and  90  north  of  Lucknow. 

BAPvTAS,  William  de  Salluste  du,  in  Biography, 
a  French  poet,  was  born,  in  1544,  at  Montfort  in  Ar- 
magnac  ;  and  having  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Henry 
IV.  he  was  employed  by  him  in  commifTions  to  England, 
Denmark,  and  Scotland,  in  which  laft  country  James  VI. 
would  gladly  have  retained  him.  He  was  a  Calvinift,  and 
acquired  in  times  of  bad  talle  the  reputation  of  a  poet. 
His  works  were  numerous,  written  in  a  ftyle,  fometimcs 
mean  and  barbarous,  and  fometimes  tumid  and  extravagant, 
and  abounding  with  ludierous  and  difgulting  figures.  His 
moft  famous  work  was  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Work  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World,"  in  7  books,  which  was  held 
in  high  eftimation,  and  paiTed  through  30  editions,  was 
tranflated  into  various  languages,  and  formed  a  part  of  al- 
moft  every  religious  library.  Bartas  is  highly  comm.ended 
by  Monf.  de  Thou  for  his  candour,  modefly,  and  fimplicity 
of  manners.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his 
fmall  etlate  of  Du  Bartas  in  Armagnac,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  iludy.  He  celebrated  in  verfe  the  viftory  of  his  mafter 
Henry  at  Ivry  in  1 590,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
His  works  were  colletfed  and  publiftied  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in 
161 1.      Gen.  Dift.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hift. 

BARTAVELLE,  in  Ornhhology,  among  the  French 
naturalifts,  the  fame  bird  \Yhich  Latham  defcribes  under  tire 
name  of  perilix  rufa  ;  which  fee. 

BARTEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  fmall  country  called  Bartenland,  in  the  province  of 
Natangcn,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Konigiberg. 

BARTENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Nataiigen,  feated  on  the  river  A!L',  28  miles  fouth  cf 
Koniglherg.  This  town  was  built  in  1331,  and  at  firll 
called  Rrjlnthal. 

Bartenstei:}  is  alfo  a  town  and  caflle  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia  and  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

BARTERING,  \n  Arithmdic  mA  Commerce,  the  aC\  of 
trucking  or  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another  of  like 
value. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Spanilli  larattir,  to  Jereive  or 
circumvent  in  bargaining  ;  perhaps  becaufe  thofe  who  dcsl 
tliis  way  ufu.illy  endeavour  to  over-reach  one  another. 

This  is  alfo  called  hartry,  13  Eliz.  cap.  7. 

In  order  to  folve  ail  qucflions  that  occur  tmdtr  this  art>. 
ck,  find  tiie  value   of   that  com.niodity,    the    quantity    of 
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wl»tcT>  is  ftiven,  and  then  fi;u!  how  much  of  the  otlier  com- 
modity will  amount  to  that  fum  at  the  rate  propoftd. 

Example  I. — How  maiiv  pouncU  of  cotton  at  lod.  per 
lb.  mild  be  given  ill  barttr  f(jr  5  C.  3  qrs.  141b.  of  pepper 
at  3  1    10  s.  pc-  C.  ? 

Fir!\,  find  the  value  of  the  cominodity,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  given,  thus  : 

C    (^  lb.  1.  8. 

5     3      14  at    3    10 


Or,  by  decimals, 
5C.   3CL.    14  lb.  =5.735 
3  1.    10s.  =  3.5 
And  I  :  3.5  ;:  5-785  :  20.5625  = 
20  1.    II  s.  3(1.  tlie  value  of  the 
p.pptr. 


■Secondly,  fi"d  how  inijch  cotton  at  icd.  per  lb.  may  be 
purchafcd  for  zo  1.    11  ?.   3  d.  thus  : 
_d.  lb.  1.     s.   "d. 
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As  the  values  or  prices  of  the  goods  bartered  arc  always 
equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  the  quantities  bar- 
tered into  their  lefpeclive  rates  mull  be  equal.  Hence  we 
obtain  the  foilovving  rule  by  which  many  quellions  of  this 
nature  may  be  folvtd  ;  viz. 

Multiply  the  given,  quantity  and  rate  of  one  commodity, 
and  the  product  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  commo- 
dity will  give  the  quantity  ;  or  divided  by  the  quantity, 
will  give  the  rate. 

Example  n. — How  many  yards  of  linen  at  4  s.  per 
yard  may  be  had  in  barter  for  1 20  yards  of  velvet  at  15  s. 
6  d.  per  yard  ? 

yds.         fixpenci's. 
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3720,  and-^- —  =:  465  yard 


See  ExcMANOR. 

BARTH,  John,  in  Bi^^mp'^y,  a  fifherman  at  Dunkirk, 
was  born  in  1^51,  and  rofe  by  his  courage  and  r.aviil  ikill, 
firft  to  the  coinma:;d  of  an  armed  galliot  in  1675,  ''•"''  ■''^ 
length,  in  1692,  to  the  rank  of  commodore  of  a  fquadron 
in  tlie  "-avy  of  Fr.mce.  Dy  his  nautical  condutl  and  intre- 
pid br'.very  he  performed  many  fignal  exploits,  and  rendered 
nimfrif  the  terror  of  the  narrow  fcas.  In  copfcquenee  of 
one  of  hi^i  gallant  aftions,  he  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV.; 
but  lie  flill  retained  the  rough  manners  of  a  tar.  "  [olui 
Barth,"  faid  the  king  to  him  on  one  occafion,  "  I  have 
made  you  a  commodore."  John  replied,  "  You  have  done 
right."  This  naval  officer,  dillinguiflied  mor,;  by  daring 
and  prompt  tnterprifes  tlian  by  any  comprehenlive  and  com- 
plicated plan,  di;d  in  1702,  and  was  buncd  in  the  great 
church  of  Du.ikivk.      Ncuv.  Dift.  Hillor. 

BARTHE,  Nicholas  Thomas,  ^vas  the  Ton  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Marfi-illes,  and  born  in  that  city  in  1733.  He  w;is 
educated  under  the  fatiiers  of  the  oratory  ;  and  obtaining  a 
prize  from  the  academy  of  his  natiTc  place,  he  aiterwaids 
became  a  member  of  it.     His  father  had  deflintd  him   for 
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th.e  bar ;  but  his  talents  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite 
literature  and  poetry.  Removing  to  Paris,  he  devoted  liim- 
felf  to  the  theatre;  and  in  1764,  began  to  write  for  the 
ftage.  His  pieces  v.-ere  "  L'Amateur,"  "  FaulTes  Infide- 
lites,"  "  I^a  Mere  jaloufe,"  and  "  L'Homrac  perfonnek" 
The  two  fir'.t  were  well  received,  but  the  lait  did  not  pofTefs 
fufii-iert  encrgv  and  vivacity  to  plcafe  the  public.  Barthc 
then  ceafed  to  write  for  the  ilage,  an'!  engaged  in  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Ov'd's  "  Art  of  Love."  He  alfo  pubilfiicd  a  col- 
leftioh  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verfe,  in  which  Ip.ciiti  (jf  com- 
pofition  he  ixecllid.  His  epilUes  are  alio  admired  for  their 
p!iih)foij!iical  gaiety.  Bi^rthe  blended  with  impctuofity  of 
temper  a  friendly  licart.  Attached  to  focia!  pleafures,  he 
palled  hi^  t-me  chiefly  at  Paris  ;  and  after  having-  undergone 
tlie  operation  for  an  incarcerated  iieruia,  died  in  this  city  in 
1785.      Nouv.  DIft.  Hifl.r, 

Barthe,  Df  jVc//.  J- (./-«)>  i^i  G!fr^rii[,hy,  a  tov.^n  of  France, 
and  pri^'cipa!  place  of  a  dillrift,  in  tlie  department  of  th« 
higher  Pyrenees,  6  leagues  fouth  of  Taibes.  N.  iat.  43'  4'. 
E.  lor.g.  o^"  I  7'. 

BAilTHKLEMY,  J.->HN  James,  \nB}o-rnphy,-A  French 
abbe,  diitiiiguiniedby  his  literarv  eliara£ler,  was  born  in  Jan. 
1716,  at  Cniria,  a  fmall  port  in  Pro  .encc.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  was  lent  to  Marfcilles,  and  purfutd  his  Ihidies  in  the 
college  of  the  oratory  urderthe  iuftruftiois  of  father  Remud. 
As  he  intended  to  devote  himfelf  tothetccltliallicalprofdrion, 
he  removed  to  the  Jefuit'scollegrforthelludy  of  theologyand 
philofophy  ;  but  diiTRtishid  with,  his  mailers,  he  formed  a  plan 
of  private  Ihidy,  whieii  ccmpreheiided  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldean,  and  Syrian  languages,  ai-d  in  the  profccution  of 
which  he  brought  on  a  d-ingerou<i  illncfs.  Upon  his  rccoveiy 
he  entered  into  the  feminary,  where  he  received  the  clerical 
tonfure  ;  and  by  the  F-fTillance  of  a  yourg  Maronite,  he  be- 
came a  proficient  in  tlie  Arabic  language.  From  Marfeilles 
he  retired  to  his  famdy  at  Aubagne,  and  in  this  donieftic  re- 
treat purfucd  his  iludies  with  un.ibated  application.  Among 
his  friends  at  Marleilles,  whom  he  occalionally  vifited,  was 
M.  Cary,  who  polfefTcd  a  choice  cabinet  of  medals  and  an 
appropriate  library,  to  which  he  had  accefs  ;  and  he  was 
thus  Ld  to  indulge  the  predileclion  for  this  kind  of  ft udy, 
which  dillinguilhed  his  refearches  and  charafter  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  life.  In  i  744  he  vilited  Paris,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  royal  medals  and  fe- 
cretary  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  to  the  moll  eminent 
members  of  the  three  academies,  and  alfo  recommended  to 
be  his  affiflant  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet  of  medals.  In 
1747,  he  fucceedcd  M.  Burette  as  aP.bciate  to  the  academy 
of  infcriptions,  M.  Le  Beau  declining  a  competiti  in  ;  and 
when  he  was  noir.inated  by  the  niiniilrr  to  the  office  of  fe- 
cietar^-  to  the  academy,  he  waved  the  nomination  in  fa- 
vour of  M.  Lc  Beau,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  libe- 
rality. In  return,  M.  Le  Beau,  when  he  rcfigntd  this  of. 
ficc,  gave  his  intereft  to  Barth.clemy,  who  fucceedcd  him. 
Thus  did  thtfc  di:linguiihed  rivals  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
cxcrcife   of  a   Ubera'ity   which   reflected   cqi'al   honour  on 
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both.     Barthelemv  enriched  tlie 

by  many  communication?  relating  to  ancient  monmiients, 
and  among  others,  by  a  valuable  diifcrtation  on  the  ir.fcrip- 
tions  found  at  Palmyra  by  the  Eiigliili  travellers.  On  the 
death  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  17  "3,  Barthchmy  fucceeded  him 
as  pnncipal  ki-cper  of  tl'.e  medals.  In  the  following  ytar 
he  followed  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwerds  duke  de  ChoiJeul 
and  prime  minifter,  to  Rome,  and  made  a  tour  to  Naples, 
where  the  fubterraneous  trealures  of  Herculanenm  and 
Pompe'a  engaged  his  pavtic.ilar  attention,  and  where  he  ex- 
erted hi'mf-If  with  peculiar  zeal  in  the  prcfcrvation  of  the 
Greek  manufcripts.     As  he   was  not  allowed  to  make  any 
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tranfcript,  it  was  by  fome  contrivance  and  with  the  help  of 
a  retentive  memory  that  he  wan  able  to  bring  away  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  moft  ancient   mode   of  writing  praftifcd  by  tlie 
Greeks.     On  his   return  to  Rome  he  gained  great  applaufe 
for  a  new  and  ingenious  explanation  of  the  famous  mofaic 
at   Paleftrina,    the  ancient   Prxntfle,    which,  according  to 
him,  related  not  to  Sylla,  but  to  the  emperor  Adrian.      la 
1757,   Barthelem.y  returned  with  his  patron  M.  de  Stainville 
to  Paris,  who,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  office  of  prime  mini- 
fter  in  1758,  anticipated  arid  more  than  gratified  his  wiflies, 
which  wtre  moderate,  by  various  penfions,  and   at  length 
by  the  place  of  fecretary-general  of  the  Swifs.     When  his 
patron  Choifeul  was  ban'fhed,  in  1771,  to  his  feat  of  Chan- 
teloup,  in   order  to  make  way  .for  D'Aiguillon,   Barthele- 
my  accompanied  him  in  his  exile,  and  as  he  determined  to  re- 
iign  his   fccretnrvdiip,  an  accommodation   took   place,    by 
wliich   he   retained    a  penfion   of  10,000  livres  on  the  poll. 
His  income  was  now  about  35,000  livres  per  annum,  which 
he  reduced,  by  feverril  grants  to  indigent  men  of  letters,  to 
25,000.  This  income  he  enioyed  with  liberality;  and  he  de- 
roted  a  great  part  of  il  to  the  benefit   of  his  family,  and  to 
the  purchafe   of  an   ample  and  weli-Wcdled  library.     Thus 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  fpent  in  literary  a.lluence  ;  but 
in  advanced  a^e   he  found  himfcif  reduced,  by  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  places  and  penf rns,  to  mere  nectfTaries  ;  and  thcfe 
he  was  obliged  to  procure  by  parting  with  his  library.  This 
reverfe  of  condition,  however,  he  fupportcd  not  only  with- 
out complaint,  b;!t  even  with  gaiety.    Hi«  celebrated  work, 
"  Tlie  Travels   of  the   younger  Anacharfis,"  had  been  the 
labour  and  amufement  of  thirty  years  ;  its  plan   was  laid  in 
1757,  and  it  was  publiflied  in  1788.     It  was  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  in  confequence  of  it  he  was  admitted 
into  the   French   academy   by   acclamation.     Declining  the 
office  of  king's  librarian,  which  was  offered  to  him  in  1790, 
he  continued  to  employ   hmifelf  in   the  cabinet   of  medals, 
which   had   been  augmented  under  his  direftion,  fo  as  to 
have  doubled  its  number  of  ancient  medals.      It  was  his  wifh 
to  have  pubhfhed  a  catalogue  of  its  treafures,  with  fuitable 
engravings,  for  the  information   of  the  leaj-ned  throu.ghout 
Europe  ;  but  though  he  had  obtained,  in  17S7,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  miniflry,  the  embarraflTment  of  the  finances,  and 
the  critical  events  that  diflreffed  the  countr)',  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  favourite  projett.     In  1792,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  crowded  upon  him  ;  and   the   calamities   of  the 
times,  wliich  a  perfon  of  his  age  and  charafter  might  have 
hoped  to  efcape,  aggravated  his  other  complai.its.     Having 
been  dtnot;nccd  under  pretence  of  the  cri'ne  of  ariftocracy 
by  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  hbrary  whom  he  had  never  fccn, 
he  was  arrefted,  and   reinoved  from  the  houfe  of  Mad.  de 
Choifeul,  on  the  2d  of  September  i  79  v  to   the  prifon   of 
the  Macdelonettes.     Vrijili   fucii   fingular  patience    did   he 
fubmit   to   his   fate,  that   when   he  was   conducted   to  the 
cell  that  had   been   prepared  for  him,  he  quietly  repofed. 
An  order,  however,  was  foon  itTued  for  h.is  liberation,  and 
he  was   awaked  out    of   flcep,    and    carried    back   to  the 
houfe  of  his  kind  and  liberal  patronefs.      By   v/ay  of  repa- 
ration for  this  unmerited  aggrtiiiou,  he  was  ofttred  the  place 
of  chief  librarian  ;  but  his  increafir.g  in'irmitits  were  a  fuf- 
ficient   apology   for   declining  it.      His  decay  was  gradual ; 
but  the  feverity  of  the  winter  of  i  79J  haflened   the  termi- 
nation  of  his  life,  wliich  happened  on  the  30th  of  April, 
on  which  day,  two  hours  before  his  death,  he  was   rerding 
Horace,  till  the  book  fell  from    his   cold  hands.      He  then 
appeared  to  go  to  flecp,  and  in  that  Hate  expired  ;  having 
attained  to  tlic  commencement  of  his  8cth  year.     His  cor- 
poreal form  is  faid  to  liavc   been   imprtlTcd  Vvith  an  antique 
Vol.  III. 
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chara£ler ;  and  his  buft,  fculptured  by  Houdon,  and  ex- 
prtffive   of  the  fimple  tranquillity  and  candour  of  a  great 
mind,  might  fuitably  be  placed  between  thofe  of  Plato  and 
Arillotle.     The  principal  work  of  this  truly  eminent  perfon 
is  his  "  Voyage  de  jeune  Anacharfis  en  Grece,"  3  vols.  4to. 
or  7  vols.  8vo.,  which  details  the  hiftor)-,  manners,  cuftoms, 
literature,  &c.  of  Greece,  under  the  form  of  the  fuppofcd 
obfervations  of  a  traveller  Anacharfis,   a  defcendant  of  the 
ancient  Scythian  philofopher  of  this  name.  (See  An  AC  H  ar- 
sis.)     This  perfon  (fee  the  author's  advertifement  prefixed 
to  the  work)  is  reprefcnted   as  vifiting  Greece  in  the   year 
363  B.  C.  and  fixing  his  refidence  at  Athens,  whence  he 
makes  excurfions,  not  only  to  the  other  Grecian  cities,  but 
to    Egypt,  Afia   Minor,    Perfia,    and    the   iflands    of   the 
iEgean  fea.     On    this  bafis  of  fidion   is  formed  a   real  and 
inliruftive  hiftoiy,  fupportcd   by  the  authority  of  the  moft 
approved  ancient  writers  and  by  citations  from  their  works. 
The   narrative  of  Anacharfis  is   addreffed  to  Arfames  and 
Phedime,  a   Pciiian   fatrap  and  his  lady,  whofe  cliaraders 
are  meant  as  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchcfs  of  Choifeul. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  intiodudion,  in  which  is  given  a  rapid 
but  luminous  view  of  the  previous  hiltory  of  Greece.     The 
"elegance  of  ftyle,  the  beauties  of  narration,  and  the  judi- 
cioufnefj  of  refleftion,  render  this   the   fidl   work    (fays  a 
biographer  of  approved  judgment  and  tafle)  in  point  of  en- 
tertainment and  inftruftion,  that  fo  brilliant  a   fubjtd   ha» 
produced.      It  has  added  a  capital  piece  to  the  literary  ca- 
binet of  Europe,  and  its  value  has  already  been   recoguifcd 
by  various  editions,  and  trandations  into  different  languages. 
To  the  Englifli  edition  in   feven    volumes   Svo.   is  added'an 
eighth  in  4I0.  containing  maps,  plans,  vicv/s,  and  coin',  i!iuf- 
trative  of  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  ancier.t  Greece. 
An  anonymous  writer  (fee  Monthly  Review,  Appendix  to 
vol.  Ixxxi.)  has  fuggefled,  that  the'learned  author  of  Ana- 
charfis may   have  taken    the  hint  of   his    plan     ti.ni  the 
"  Athenian    Letters,"    confiiling  of  the   imagiaarv   corre- 
fpondenceof  a  fet  of  Grei.k  gentlemen,  the  contemporaries 
of  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  Plato  ;  but  in  reality  the  aftnal 
correfpondence   of  a   fociety  of   ingenious  perfjns   of   the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  who,  in  this  affumed  mode,  com- 
municated  to  each  other  the  rcfult  of  their  rtfearches  into 
ancient  hiflory,  and  produced  the  bell  commentary  on  Thi;. 
cydides  that  ever  was  written.     However,   the   abbs   Ear- 
thelemy  having  fecn  this  in  France,  f?ys  theEnghH)  tranlla- 
tor,  wrote  a  letter  in  confequence  to  M.  Dutens,   a  i-efi;c£t- 
able  foreign  gentleman  refiding  in  London,  in  which  h.j  af- 
fures  him  that  "it  was  not  till  after  the  publication   of  his 
work,  that   he  heard   of  the  Ather.ian   letters;    and  that  • 
chance   alone   gave   him   the  idea  of  it."     A  collection  of 
mifccllnneous  pieces  of  the  abbe  Barthelemr,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1790.      Gen.  Bio'T. 

Barthelemy,  St.  in  Gcogr.ij-.hy,  a  town  of  France,  io 
the  department  of  the  Lot  iaid  Garonne,  and  ciiitf  place 
of  a  canton  in  the  diilritl  01  Laufun,  2  |  leagues  north  of 
Tonneins. 

BARTHIUS,  Caspar,  in  Bkgrnphy.  a  learned  philo- 
logical  writer  of  the  fixtcaith  cn!t->!ry,"was  horn  at  Cuiliin, 
in  Brandenburg,  in  1587,  and  received  his  education  at 
Gotha,  i-nd  in  ftveral  ether  academies  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  His  talents  and  attainments  attrafled  notice  at  a  vtry 
early  period.  At  the  age  of  12  years  he  traiiflated  David's 
pfslms  into  verfe,  and  in  1607  he  printed  a  coUtCiion  of  all 
his  Latin  poems,  written  from  his  13th  to  his  19th  year. 
In  his  i6'h  year  he  compofed  a  learned  differtation  on  the 
mcthodof  reading  the  Ron;an  aut'urt,  ard  at  18  he  wrote 
a  commentarj-  on  the  jEneis  of  Virgil.  His  acquaintance 
4  Y  with 
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with  the  modern  lanyjuages  was  cxtenfivc,  and  he  made 
tranflations  from  the  French  and  the  Spanifli.  Such  was 
his  attachment  to  hterary  (Indies,  that  he  renounced  every 
other  employment  and  retired  to  Lciplic  for  the  purpufe 
of  profecuting  them  without  interruption  ;  and  fo  numerous 
were  his  works,  hoth  printed  and  mannfcript,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Mr.  Baylc,  few  clerks  in  office  liiive 
tranfcribed  more  papers  than  Barthius.  As  to  his  morals 
they  were  not  very  correcl,  and  like  miiny  other  men  of  letters 
he  engajjed  in  fevcral  literary  fquabblcs.  Towards  the  dole 
of  his  lite,  however,  he  devoted  himfclf  wholly  to  his  reh- 
gioQs  duties  :  and  it  appears  from  his  "Soliloquies,"  pub- 
liihed  in  1654,  that  he  was  thus  fedulondy  employed.  He 
died,  after  having  been  twice  married,  in  1658,  at  the  age 
of  71  years.  The  chief  of  his  works  are  his  "  Adverfaria," 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1624,  fol.  comprehended  in  60  books, 
and  containing  numerous  emendations  and  illuitnitions  of 
authors,  both  facred  and  profane,  to  which  he  addtd  two 
other  fnch  volumes  left  in  MS. ;  his  "  Latin  verlion  of 
.^neas  Gaza  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,"  with  an  edi- 
tion of  the  original  joined  to  the  woik  of  "  Z:ichary  of 
Mitylene,"  Leipf.  410.  1655  ;  "  Nota:  in  Claudiano,"  410. 
Frankfort  1650;  "  Comment,  in  Statio,"  3  vols.  4*0.  1664. 
As  he  trailed  wholly  to  his  memory,  and  never  correclcd 
what  he  had  written,  his  works  abound  with  miftakes  and 
contradiftions.     Gen.  Diet. 

BARTHOLINE,  Caspar,  fon  of  a  refpeftable  clergy- 
man at  Melanoe  in  Scania,  a  province  of  Sweden,  and  born 
the  1 2th  of  February  1515,  gave  early  figns  of  an  uncommon 
capacity,  which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate,  by  giving 
him  the  bed  inllruftion  his  circumilances  would  permit  in 
his  own  country.  Being  well  grounded  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, he  went,  prompted  by  his  thiril  for  knowledge,  to 
Roilock,  Wittenburg,  and  in  fucceffion,  to  the  principal 
fchools  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  travelling  generally 
on  foot,  his  finances  not  permitting  him  to  ufe  the  ordinary 
conveyances.  Having  accumulated  a  vail  ftock  of  learning, 
in  languages  and  philofophy,  but  particularly  in  anatomy  and 
medicine,  to  which  his  genius  peculiarly  inclined  him,  in 
1610  he  commenced  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Bafil  ;  and  the 
following  year,  going  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  firll  made  pro- 
feffor  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  1613  of  medicine,  in 
the  univcrfity  there.  This  poll  he  continued  to  fill  until  the 
vear  1624,  till  mindful  of  a  vow  he  had  made,  when  af- 
jliitled  with  a  fcvere  illnefs,  that  if  he  fhould  recover  he 
^vould  dedicate  a  portion  of  his  life  to  the  fludy  of  divinity, 
he  abjured  medicine  '-{pr  theology,  to  which  he  addifted 
Limfelf  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  enjiying,  with  the  oro- 
feflbrfhip  of  thtjology,  to  which  he  was  preferred  at  the 
univerlity  of  Copenhagen,  a  canonry  at  Rofchild.  He 
died  July  30,  1629,  at  Sora,  a  fmall  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  leaving,  as  we  learn  from  an  infcription  on  his  mo- 
nument at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  buried,  fix  fons  and 
one  daughter.  His  publications  were  numerous  ;  and  though 
not  always  well  chofen  as  to  the  fubjtfts,  and  adopting  in 
them  many  popular  and  erroneous  opinions  fuice  exploded, 
yet  they  were  of  confiderable  utility  by  exciting  a  fpirit  of 
inquiry  ;  to  which  we  may  attribute  fome  at  lead  of  the 
difcoveries  in  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  made  about  that  time.  A  complete  catalogue  of  his 
woks  is  given  by  Vander  Linden,  and  by  Haller,  in  his 
Eib.  Anatom.  &  Med.  The  following  will  be  fufficieiit  to 
be  noticed  here.  "  Anatomicae  inftitutiones,  corporis  hu- 
mini  utriufque  fcxus  hilloriam  et  declarationem  exhibentcs." 
Wittenburg,  161 1,  8vo.  This  work,  much  improved  and 
«ularged  by  his  fon  Thomas,  has  pafTed  through  numerous 
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editions.  "  Enchyridion  phyficum,  ex  prifcis  et  reccntio- 
nbus  pliilofophis  accurate  concinnatum,"  Argent.  1625, 
I2mo.  "  Opufcula  qnatuor  fingularia.  I.  De  unicor- 
nu,  cjufquc  affiiiibus  ct  fuccedaneis.  2.  De  Lapide  Ne- 
phritico,  et  Amulatis.  3.  De  Pygmais.  4.  De  ftudio 
medico  inchoando,  continuando,  et  abfolvendo."  Haffnijs, 
1628,  I2mo.  "  Syntagma  Medicum  &  Chirurgicum,  dc 
cauttrii:,  prxfertim  potellate  agentibus."  Hafinia:,  1642, 
l2'riO.  Halltr.  Bib.  Med.  et  Anatom.  Eloy.  Dicl. 
H;ll. 

Bartholine,  Thomm,  the  fecond  fon  of  Cafpar,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1616.  Equalling,  perhaps  excelling, 
his  father  in  genius,  learning,  and  induilry,  with  more  am- 
ple means  for  profecuting  his  Ihidies,  and  enjoying  a  much 
longer  portion  of  life,  his  advances  in  literature  and  philofo- 
phy were  proportioiiably  greater.  After  being  well  grounded 
in  clafi'ical  learning  nl  Copenhagen,  iuHov,;ng  the  example 
of  his  father,  he  travelled  over  the  greatcll  part  of  Europe, 
converfing  with  the  moft  learned  men  in  every  place  he  vi- 
fited,  to  whom  the  fame  acquired  by  his  father  g'lvc  him 
ready  accefs.  At  Leyden,  where  he  commenced  his  medi- 
cal lludies,  he  alfo  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  under 
the  celebrated  Golius.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellitr,  and  after  rcfiding  a  proper  time  at  thofe  places,  to 
Padua,  which  he  defcribt.s  in  his  book  "  De  Peregrinatione 
Medica"  as  one  of  the  bed  anatomical  fchools  in  Europe. 
At  Padua  he  continued  three  years.imbibing  there  thofe  llores 
of  knowledge  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  ho- 
nours. Returning  to  Copenhagen,  after  an  abfence  of  eight 
years,  he  vifited  Bafil,  where  he  was  created  doflor  in  me- 
dicine, in  1645.  At  Copenhagen,  he  was  firft  made  pro- 
fcffor  of  mathematics,  and  the  year  following,  of  anatomy,  in 
which  he  foon  became  a  fhining  ornament.  But  though  the 
fcience  of  medicine  had  engrolfed  the  greatcll  part  of  his 
attention,  no  fmall  portion  of  his  time  had  been  fpent  in 
acquiring  knowledge  in  other  branches  of  piiilofophy,  as 
well  as  in  philology  and  antiquities,  as  appears  by  his  nu- 
merous diifertations  elucidating  thofe  fubjeils.  He  very 
early  embraced  the  doclrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
difcovered  by  Harvey,  an  expofition  of  which  he  added  to 
a  new  edition  of  the  "  Inllitutiones  Anatomicae,"  pub- 
liihed  165 1.  To  the  difcoveries  of  Aftiiius  and  Pecquet, 
of  the  lacleals  and  thoracic  duft,  he  added  that  of  the 
lymphatics,  of  which  he  publiihed  an  account  in  1653,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Vafa  lymphatica,  nuper  Kaffnis  m  ani- 
mantibus  inventa  et  in  homine,"  Haffnix  apud  G.  Holll. 
4to.  Thefe  veiTels  had  been  fecn  about  the  fame  time  by 
Jolliff  and  Rudbcck  ;  and  Haller,  who  examined  with  at- 
tention the  claims  of  the  feveral  parties,  gives  to  Rudbeck 
the  honour  of  the  invention,  but  to  Bartholine  that  of  hav- 
ing traced  and  defcribed  them  with  the  greatelt  accuracy. 
Having  filled  the  chair  of  profeffor  of  anatomv  with  the  high- 
ell  reputation  for  fourteen  years,  he  retired  in  i65l  to  his 
eftate  at  Hogellatt,  that  he  might  have  more  leifure  to  pro- 
fccute  his  Itudies.  One  of  his  earlieil  publications  from  this  re- 
treat fecms  to  have  been  his  "  Catalogus  Opfrum  fuorum 
hadlenus  editorum,  extat  cum  obfcrvationibus  variis  de  nivis 
ufu  medico,"  Half.  1661,  8vo.  This  catalogue,  though  then 
very  large,  was  afterwards  more  than  doubled.  A  com- 
plete catalogue  of  his  works  was  pnblilhed  byThomas  B.  one 
of  his  fons,  in  168 1.  In  1670,  his  houfe,  with  his  lar-re 
and  valuable  library,  and  manufcripts  containing  embryos 
of  intended  works,  and  large  colleftions  for  further  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  thofe  already  publifhed,  were  burnt,  and 
he  was  again  driven  into  the  world.  As  fome  compenfation 
for  his  lols  he  was  made  phvfician  and  auiic  coucfcllor  to 
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•  tbc  king  (though  it  does  not  appear  he  was  ever  much  en- 
gaged in  the  praftice  of  medicint),  and  the  univerfity  of  Co- 
penhagen appointed  him  chief  infpector  of  their  hbrary.  Of 
tliis  accident  he  gave  an  accour.t  the  fame  year  in  a  fmall 
work,  intitled,  "  De  Bibhothecs  Iiicendio,  Dinertatio  ad 
Fihos,"  complaining  heavily  of  the  malignancy  of  Vulcan. 
Among  the  numerous  manufcripts  dtftroyed  by  the  fire,  he 
laments  in  a  particular  manner  thofc  intended  to  elucidate 
his  "  Antiquitates  puerperii  variarum  gentium,  imprimis 
Romanorum.."  "  Opus  (he  fays  in  his  letfer  to  his  fons) 
varia  eruditione,  nifi  me  fefellit  opinio,  refertum,  cnjus  pri- 
ma lineamenta  duxi  annis  abhinc  triginta  et  amplius,  fuafu 
CI.  Walla?i,  qui  id  argnmentum  deliderari  monuit.  Meur- 
fius  quidem,  Grscs  literaturx  interpres  Celebris,  de  Gra;- 
corum  puerperio  folia  tria  olim  publici  juris  fecit,  fed  nimia 
brevitate  leftorem  curiofum  fatiare  non  potcft.  Ad  plura 
diejreiTus  ego,  qiiicqnid  autorum  veterum  leCtio  affidua,  quic- 
qnid  philologorum  aliorum  obfervatior.ts,  quicquid  variarum 
gentium  i;i!tituta,  mores,  ritus,  antiquitates  fuppeditarunt, 
quicquid  ad  hoc  argijmentum  illuflrandum  Ebrasi  doftores, 
Grzci  fapitntes,  Rumani  fcriptorcs  conferre  potuerunt,  cum 
delcftu  ftlegi,  ct  fuo  ordine  rcddidi,  grata  et  difFufa  varie- 
tatc  nafcendi  tempora  percurrens,  quid  nempc  ante  nativita- 
tem,  quid  in  puerperio,  quid  pollea  aclum  fucrit.  Ornarunt 
librum  julli  magnitudinis,  variae  veterum  infcriptiones,  et 
figurK  paflim  Rom^,  Neapoli,  Gaftss,  Florentije,  in  Si- 
cilia  magno  lludio  a  me  colleftae  ex  ruderibus,  et  doflorum 
virorum  monumentis,  fi  indufias  exigui  tcmporis  fata  concef- 
fiffent,  fidem  publico  exfolvere  potuifTem.  Jam  in  ipfo 
puerperio  foetus,  in  partu  laborans,  exti.i£tus,  Lucinam  ini- 
micam  nunquam  follicitsbit,  nee  profam  nee  poftvertam. 
Abiit  enim  ilhic,  unde  negant  redire  qucnquam.."  His  fon 
Cafpar,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  fame  fubjcd, 
and  probably  copied  many  of  the  notes  made  by  his  father, 
in  fome  fmall  degree  repaired  the  accident  by  adding  them 
with  fome  obfervations  of  his  own  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
father's  works,  which  he  publilhed  in  1676.  On  which  oc- 
cafion  the  father  writes  (fee  epiftle  affixed  to  the  work), 
"  eripuit  mihi  Vulcanus  argumentum  bene  de  publico  me- 
rendi,  ut  tihi  occafionem  prsberet  caligine  profunda  vetuf- 
tatis  obduftam  matenam  propulandi.  Ex  meo  infortur.io, 
tibi  gloria  relifta  videtur.  Quemadmodum  Saturnus  in  coe- 
lo  Paganorum  cedere  coaflus  eft  fillo  Jovi,  &;c."  The  re- 
fpeft,  however,  that  was  everv  where  paid  him,  and  the 
letters  of  condolence  he  received  from  his  numerous  and  learn- 
ed conefpondents,  feem  to  have  foon  confoled  him  ;  as  there 
fcarce  appears  to  have  been  any  intermifiion  in  his  labours, 
evei-y  year  almoft  to  the  end  of  his  life  producing  fome  new 
publication.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  his  differtations,  in  addi- 
tion to  thofe  already  named,  are  here  given  •,  for  the  rclf, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Vander  Linden  de  Scriptis  Medicis, 
but  particularly  to  Haller's  Bibl'oth.  Anatom.  the  Bib. 
Med.  Praft.  et  Chirurg.  in  which  ample  lills  of  the  titles  of 
the  works,  of  the  diiTerent  editions  they  paflTcd  through, 
and  analyfes  of  the  contents  of  the  moil  valuable  of  them, 
will  be  found.  "  Anatomica  Aneurifmatis  difTefti  hiltoria," 
Panormi,  1644,  Svo."  De  Angina  Pucrorum  Campaniae,  Si- 
cili,Eque  epidemica,"  Neapoh,  1646,  8vo.  "  De  Luce  Ho- 
minum  ct  Brutorum,"  Leids,  1647,  attempting  to  account 
for  the  emiffion  of  light  by  putrid  flelh.  In  a  later  edition 
he  adds,  "  et  de  raris  et  adniirandis  herbis,  quae  rioftu  lu- 
cent." "  Domus  Anatomica  HafFnienlis,"  containing  a  ea. 
talogue  of  the  anatomical  preparations,  machmes,  &c.  con- 
tained in  his  cabinet,  1662,  8vo.  "  Ccnturia  quatuor  epif- 
tolarum  medicarum,"  containing  his  correfpondeiice  with 
the  moft  celebrated  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This 
valuable  coUedlion  has  been  completed,  and  republilhi  J  .U  th« 
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Hague  in  1740,  in  five  volumes,  8vo.  "  De  infolitis  par- 
tus huniani  viis,"  HaiTni^,  1664,  8vo.  "  A.  colleAion  of 
hiftories  of  fcetufes  voided  by  the  navel,  .;nus,  et  per'os 
etiam,  fi  diis  placet."  "  Hiftoriac  Anatoniica;,  Cent,  vi." 
Two  centuries,  forming  two  fmall  volumes,  were  pubhfhed 
at  a  time.  Though  fom.e  of  the  obfeivations,  taken  on  the 
credit  of  other  relaters,  are  apociyphal,  and  fhould  not  have 
been  admitted,  the  number  of  authentic  and  curious  articles 
contained  in  thefe  volumes  have  ftamped  a  value  on  them 
which  time  is  not  likely  to  obhterate.  The  lall  work  wc 
fliall  mention  is  the  "  Ada  Medica  et  Philofophica  Haffni- 
enfia,"  of  which  four  volumes  in  4to.  were  publilhed  by  him, 
the  fifth  and  lall  volume  by  his  fon.  He  began  making  this 
colleftion,  which  contains  many  of  his  own  produdions  but 
a  much  larger  proportion  from  correfpondents,  foon  after 
his  ret'.irn  to  Copenhagen,  driven  there  by  the  deftruciion  of 
his  library.  As  in  all  fimilar  collections,  amidft.  fome  very 
valuable  articles  many  infignificant  and  nfelefs  pieces  will  be 
here  found.  He  died  in  1680,  leaving  five  fons  and  three 
daughters.  Two  of  the  fons,  Cafpar  and  Thomas,  treading 
in  the  fteps  of  their  father,  "  at  baud  paffibus  equis,"  con- 
tributed to  the  collection  laft  named,  and  left  other  anata- 
mical  and  medical  works.  Of  the  others  we  have  no  ac- 
cour.t.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  et  Bib.  Med.  Prad.  Eloy.  Did. 
Hift. 

Bartholine,  Era/mns,  a  younger  brother  of  Thomas, 
born  at  Rofchild,  Auguft  13,  1625.  Following  the  fteps  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  travelled  through  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  having  ac- 
quired much  valuable  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy  and 
in  medicine,  went  to  Leyden  to  perfed  himfclf  in  thofe  ftu- 
dies,  where  he  continued  three  years.  In  1654  he  went  to 
Padua,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  dodor  in  medicine. 
On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  profefFor 
in  mathematics,  aud  was  >;£warded  with  a  feat  in  the  grand 
council  of  Denmark.  Thefe  honourable  offices  he  continued 
to  fin  with  great  credit  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  5 
1698.  In  the  Ada  HafF.  vol.v.  he  gives  an  account  of  a  quar- 
tan fever,  epidemic  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1679,  ''^hich 
he  cured  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  by  giving  a  fin- 
gle  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark  on  the  accefGon  of  the  fe- 
ver. In  1661 ,  he  publilhed  "  De  Figura  Nivis  DifTertatio," 
with  the  obfervations  of  his  brother  Thomas  on  the  ufe 
of  fnow  in  medicine;  in  1664,  "  De  Cometis,"  4to.  Haff- 
nias  ;  in  1674,  "  De  Natura  Mirabilibus,"  alfo  4to.  ;  and  in 
1679,  "  De  Acre  Haffnienfis,"  Frank.  8vo.  Albert,  an- 
other of  the  fons  of  Cafpar  Bartholine,  left  behind  him  a 
work,  "  De  Scriptis  Danorum,"  which  was  pubUlhed  by 
Thomas,  at  Copenhagen,   1666,  4to. 

Bartholine,  Cafpar,  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Copenhagen  in  1650;  and  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  acquired  almoft  equal  reputation  with  them. 
Though  acciifed  of  plagiarifm,  and  of  affuroingto  himfelf  the 
honour  of  difcoveries  made  by  others,  yet  the  merit  of  poffeff- 
ing  genius  and  induftr)-  cannot  be  denied  him.  Indeed  Haller, 
who  had  fpoken  I'ghtly  of  him  at  firll,  on  the  authority  of 
Swammerdam  aud  Drelinccurt,  treats  him  fome  years  after 
(Bib.  Med.  Prad.  V.  3.  p.34. )  with  morerefped,  calLng  him, 
"  Vir  acuti  ingenii,  qui  d;  mum  ad  magnos  hunores,  et  locum 
hoooratum  in  rcgio  minirterio  emerfit."  The  earlv  part  of  his 
life  was  pafTed  in  travelling  over  foreign  countries  for  the 
acquiiition  of  knowledge  ;  and  be  had  the  hrppinrfs  of  affo- 
dating  with  Ruyfh,  Swammerdam,  Duvernty,  and  other 
celebrated  anatomifts,  all  eagerly  engaged  in  the  fam.e  pur- 
fuit.  Being  at  Rome  on  his  travels,  at  the  age  of  22  he 
publifhed  in  Latin,  a  learned  and  accurate  trcatife  on 
the  I'lUtes,  or  raihsr  on  the  wind-inftrumsnti  in  general, 
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of  the  ancients,  under  the  title,  "  De  Tibiis  veterum, 
et  eariim  antique  ufu,  libri  tres."  This  work  firft  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  1677,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Sigirmond- 
Chitri.  The  fecond  and  btll  edition  was  publifhcd  at  Am- 
fterdam,  1679,  l2mo.  witli  double  the  numBer  of  copper- 
plates with  which  the  Roman  edition  iiad  been  ornamented, 
reprefenting  ancient  mnfical  inllrumcnts  from  drawings 
chieflv  made  from  ancient  fculptnre,  which  are  well  executed  ; 
and  illullrated  with  quotations  from  the  clalTics  where  their 
ufc  is  mentioned.  No  book  of  the  kind  feems  to  liave  betn 
written  lince  of  equal  authority  ;  as  rccourfe  has  chiefly 
been  had  to  this  little  tratk,  by  Pian'-hini,  Bonanni,  and 
others  who  have  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft  of  ancient 
mufical  inllrnments.  In  1678,  he  was  received  doftor  in  medi- 
cine at  Paris.  Rttnrnl.ig  tl^cncs  to  Cop'  iihagcn,  he  was  made 
profelTor  in  medicine  at  the  univerfjty  there,  and  was  in  fuch 
high  eftimation  as  to  bo  raiftd  by  the  kinfr,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  to  confiderr-ble  offices  in  the  itatc.  Befides  re-pub- 
lifhing  feveral  01  the  wo'ks  of  his  f.ither,  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  Acla  HafTiiienila,  his  own  dillinft  treatifes 
are  fufficier.tly  numerous  and  valuable  to  entitle  him  to  rank 
with  the  etlebrated  authors  of  that  a;re.  The  titles  of  a 
few  of  them  follow  ;  the  remainder  will  be  found  in  the  15ib. 
Anat.  and  Med.  Praft.  of  Hailcr.  "  Exercitationes  niifcel- 
lanex  varii  generis,  imprimis  Anatomis,"  Leid.  1675,  Svo. 
In  the  feveiith,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  flyptic  efBcacious 
in  (lopping  htemorrhages,  taken  inwardly.  An  experiment 
was  tried  with  it  fucctfsfully  before  (he  king.  "  De  Dia- 
phragmatis  flruftura  nova,"  Paris,  1676,  Svo.  Drelincourt 
claims  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  ;  and,  as  Cafpar  B,  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  publiilied  this  ac- 
count, Haller  feems  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  claim  of 
Drelincourt.  "  De  Formatione  ct  Nntritione  Foetus  in 
Utero,"  Haffnias,  1687,  410.  "  Specimen  Hiftoris  Ana- 
tomies Partium  Corporis  Hamani,"  Haffnise,  1701,  410. 
He  died  early  in  the  lad  century,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
Known.  His  brother  Thomas  was  appointed  to  the  profef- 
forlhip  of  law  and  hidory.  One  work  of  merit  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  "  De  Caulis  Mortis  a  Danis  gentilibus  con- 
tempts ;"  and  a  differtalion  pubHflied  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Afta  Haffnienfia,  "  De  Vermibus  Aceti,  et  de  Vermi- 
culis  feminalihus."  The  reft  of  the  family  of  Thomas  are 
faid  to  have  diftinguifiied  themfelvcs  fo  as  to  be  appointed 
to  honourable  fituations  ;  but  tliefe  perhaps  were  rather  the 
homage  paid  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  their  anctftors 
than  to  tlitir  own  merit,  as  none  of  their  works  have  been 
noticed  by  bibliographers.  Vandcr.  Linden.  Haller.  Bib. 
Anat.  et  Med.  Praft. 

BARTHOLOMiEUS  de  Glanville,  an  Enghdi 
writer  who  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  I4lh  century, 
wrote  "  De  proprietatibus  rcrum,"  wliieh  was  hrfl:  printed 
in  fol.  by  Caxton,  1480.  It  was  tranflated  into  Enghlh 
byTrevifa,  and  pnnted  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1507,  and 
again  by  Bertholet  fol.  1535.  The  original  has  palfed 
through  many  editions.  In  the  feventh  chapter,  he  treats 
of  all  difcafes  a  capite  ad  calcem  ;  taken,  Friend  fays,  prin- 
cipally fror^  Conftantine.      Haller.  Bib.   Med.  Praft. 

BARTHOLOME,  St.  in  Gco^^raphy,  a  to«-n  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria  and  provoftfhip  of  Ber- 
fchtefgaden,  near  the  Konigfec,  la  miles  fouth  of  Reichen- 
hall. 

BARTHOLOMEO  de  Xongopani,  St.  a  town  of 
in  North  America,  in  the  province  of  New-Mexico. 

Bartholomeo,  St.  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Mexico 

and   province  of  Chiapa,  chiefly   peopled  with   Indians. 

Alfo,  a  tc-.vn  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,   and  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,   19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Matera.— Alfo,    a 
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town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of 
Capitanata,  6  miles  fouth  of  Volturaia. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  in  B]ography,  one  of  the 
12  apoflles,  whofe  native  country  was  Galilee,  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  writers  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Nathaniel, 
one  of  our  Lord's  firll  difciples.  It  has  been  generally 
thought,  that  he  preached  the  gofpel  in  India  ;  and  that 
he  carried  thither  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew, 
where  Pantjenus  found  it  towards  the  clnfe  of  the  fe- 
cond century  on  occafion  of  his  peregrination  into  that 
country  for  the  fame  benevolent  and  laudable  purpofc. 
St.  Jerome  adds,  that  Pantscnus  brought  this  gofpel  home 
with  him  to  Alexandria  :  but  this  fail  is  dilputtd  ;  and  St. 
Jerome  is  fuppofed  to  have  miftaken  the  words  of  Eufebius, 
who  only  fays  that  the  Chriftians  of  India  had  prelerved 
that  Hebrew  gofpel  till  the  time  of  Pantsnus.  (  See  Eufeb. 
H.  E.  lib.  V.  c.  10.  Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illull.  c.  36.)  It  lias 
b' en  alio  faid,  that  Bartholomew  prcachtd  in  Arabia  Felix 
and  Perfia  ;  and  that,  returning  by  way  ot  the  more  northern 
and  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  he  preached  at  Hierapolis  and 
in  Lycaonia ;  and  that  he  died  at  Albana,  probably  Al- 
hana  in  Albania,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  and  confines  of  Arme- 
nia. At  this  latter  place,  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  flayed 
alive  by  Allyages,  brother  to  Polcmon,  king  of  Armenia, 
from  hatred  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  apoftle 
had  induced  Polemon  to  embrace.  But  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  his  death  have  not  been  fatisfadlorily  afcertained. 
Dionyfius  the  Areopagite  cites  the  writings  of  Bartholomew; 
and  Jerome  (ubi  lupra,  and  Pref.  in  Comment,  in  Matth.) 
mentions  a  "  gofpel  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  which  pope  Ge- 
b.fius,  in  his  decree,  refers  to  the  clafs  of  apociyphal  books. 
Ot  this  book  there  are  not  any  fragments  extant  ;  unlefs, 
as  Mr.  Jones  (Method  of  Settling  the  Canon,  &c.  vol.  i. 
p.  21 1.)  inclines  to  think,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  was  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  or  Nazarenes. 
This  learned  writer  infers  from  the  relations  of  Eufebius  and 
Jerome,  that  this  gofpel  was  that  which  had  bten  found  in 
India  ;  but  that  it  had  undergone  many  interpolations  and 
additions  :  for,  fays  he,  it  cannot  be  thought  improbable 
that  thofe  who  heard  St.  Bartholomew  preach  and  explain 
this  gofpel  to  them,  fiioiild  after  his  departure  rather  call  it 
by  his  name,  whom  they  knew,  than  the  name  of  Matthew, 
whom  they  did  not  know.  Bcfides,  Nicephorus  alTures  ua 
(Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  iv.  c.  32.),  that  Bartholomew  di£\ated  the 
golpel  of  St.  Matthew  to  them  from  his  memory,  and  did 
not  bring  it  along  with  him. 

Bartholomew,  of  the  Martyrs,  a  Dominican  monk, 
and  archbirtiop  of  Braga,  was  born  at  Lifton  in  1 5 14,  and 
entered  into  the  Dominican  order  at  the  age  of  14  ;  on  which 
occafion  he  renounced  his  family  name  of  Fernandez,  and 
afTumed  that  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized.. 
Having  taught  theology  for  20  yeaiTi,  he  at  length,  with 
great  rtluctance,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  arel.biihopric 
of  Braga,  to  which  he  was  appoiiited  by  queen  Catharine. 
Soon  atltr  hi:  appointment,  he  was  deputed,  in  1561,  to 
attend  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  ftrongly  uifilled 
on  commenciiig  all  reforms  with  that  of  the  clergy.  On 
his  return  from  the  council,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  r.nd 
revenue  to  exercifes  of  benevolence.  Accordingly,  he  ufed 
to  fay,  "  I  am  Hrft  pl.yfician  to  1400  hofpitals,  which  are 
the  pari/hes  of  my  diocefe."  During  the  famine  which 
afflicted  Portugal  in  1567,  and  lafted  feven  years,  the  poor 
of  Braga  were  liberally  fupphed  by  the  archbilhop  ;  and  he 
even  extended  his  donations  to  thofe  of  fuperior  condition 
who  felt  the  feverity  of  the  times.  The  famine  was  fuc- 
cecded  by  a  plr-.gue  ;  and  on  this  occaaon  the  archbifliop, 
who  remained  at  Braga  and  obliged  the  parilh  priells  to  do  fo 
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likewife,  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  diftrefTed.  Having,  after  repeated  felicita- 
tions for  the  purpofe,  obtained  leave  to  rtfign  hisarchbifhop- 
ric,  lie  retired  to  a  monafteiy  of  his  order  at  Viana,  where 
he  fpent  the  eight  laft  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  religious 
exercifeo  ;  and  here  he  died  in  1590.  In  1733  he  was 
beatified  by  Clement  XIV.  The  writings  which  he  left 
were  coUefted  and  publlllicd  at  Rome  in  2  vols,  folio.  1744. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

Bartholomew's  Z)i7)',  St.  in  the  Calendar,  a  ftflival  of 
the  Chriilian  church,  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Auguft. 
On  this  day,  in  the  year  1662,  the  act  of  uniformity  which 
obtained  tlie  royal  aflcnt  on  the  19th  of  May,  took  place  ; 
in  confcquence  of  which  about  2000  miiiifters  relinquiilied 
their  preferments  in  the  church,  or  refufcd  to  accept  of  any 
lipon  the  terms  of  this  act.     See  Uniformity. 

It  was  alfo  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartlulomcw  in  the  year 
1572,  that  orders  were  ilTiied  for  extending  the  horrid  maf- 
facre  which  had  been  begun  at  Paris  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  matins  of  Paris,  as  this  mafTacre  was  ftyled  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  Sicilian  vcfpers,  were  repeated  in  Meaux,  Orleans, 
Troyes,  Anglers,  Touloufe,  Rouen,  and  Lyons:  fo  that  in 
the  fpace  of  two  month*;,  30,000  proteftants  were  but- 
chered in  cold  blood;  if  that  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  in  (peak- 
ing of  people  influenced bv  the  moll  detellabie  paffions. 

Bartholom  Ew'j  H'jfpitiil.     See  Hospital. 

Bartholomew,  St.  m  Geography,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  about  25  miles  north  of  St. 
Chriftopher's,  and  in  circumference  about  24  miles.  It  was 
peopled  in  1648  by  Poincy,  the  French  governor  of  St. 
Chriftopher's  ;  and  enjoyed  by  the  French  without  molella- 
tion  till  the  year  1689,  when  a  defcent  was  made  upon  it  by 
fir  Timothy  Thornhill,  who  ravaged  the  country,  and  carried 
off  about  700  of  its  inliabitants,  with  their  cattle  and  tffedls. 
Tiie  Eiiglidi  government,  however,  difapproved  of  this 
conduct,  and  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  repoffefs  their  ifland, 
as  fubjefls  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  peace  of  Rvfv.-ick,  it 
was  rellored  to  France  ;  but  as  long  as  it  continued  in  their 
pofTcflion,  it  was  a  neil  of  privateers,  and  it  has  had  fifty 
Engllth  prizes  in  its  harbour  at  the  fame  time.  It  was 
ceded  by  France,  in  1785,  to  the  Swedes.  The  (hores  of 
this  idnnd  are  dangerous,  and  cannot  be  approached  without 
a  good  pilot.  The  only  port  in  the  ifland  is  "  Le  Ca- 
jcnage  ;"  near  which  (lands  "  Guflavia,"  the  fcle  town  in 
tlie  colony.  This  port  is  fituated  on  the  wellern  fide,  and 
has  excellent  moorings  ;  but  it  cannot  adnnt  v^d'els  that 
draw  more  than  nine  feet  of  water.  However,  it  will  con- 
tain ICO  fnch  veflels  ;  in  which  refpedl  it  is  fapcr;or  both  to 
St.  Euftatia  and  St.  Chrillopher.  The  bay  of  "  Colom- 
bier"  is  deep  enough  for  large  fliips,  but  it  has  no  town  on 
its  banks  ;  nor  had  "  Le  Carenage"  any  town  belongiug  - 
to  it  before  the  ifland  became  the  poffeiTion  of  Sweden. 
Its  foil  is  but  indifferent,  and  only  a  fmall  part  of  it  admits 
of  cultivation  ;  and  yet  it  produces  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
caiTava,  and  abounds  with  woods  of  various  forts.  The 
plantations  that  mofl  abound  are  tliofe  of  cotton,  which  fuc- 
ceed  \try  well.  The  prafiice  of  the  planters  is  to  fow  four 
or  five  grains  of  the  feed  in  a  hole,  and  when  the  plants 
appear  they  pluck  up  all  but  the  ftrongeft.  After  the  tirft 
crop,  they  cut  down  the  branches,  and  the  plant  puflies  out 
new  flioots,  which  bear  like  the  original  Hem  ;  but  after  the 
fcecnd  crop,  the  feeds  muft  be  again  fowu.  The  i-rnces  of 
thefe  plantations  are  aloes  trees,  which  are  phiced  In  a 
ftraight  hne,  and  as  clofe  together  as  pofhWle  ;  and  when 
thcv  arrive  at  maturity,  they  are  impenetrable  either  by  men 
or  animals.  St.  Bartholomew  alfo  fnrnilhes  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  lirocilone  ;  and  its  birds 


are  rery  numerous.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  ; 
though  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  weather  is  variable. 
For  nine  months  in  the  year  it  is  pleafant ;  for,  though  the 
heat  is  fcorching,  the  air  is  cooled  and  purified  by  a 
breeze,  which  is  very  rifrefhing.  Hurricanes  prevail  from 
the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Otlober.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  ifland  is  much  increafed  lince  it  has  belonged 
to  Sweden.  At  Guflavia  are  Swedes,  Englilh,  French, 
Danes,  Americans,  and  Jews  :  but  the  planters  are  chiefly 
French.  The  natives  generally  live,  without  beiny  fubject  to 
much  illnefs,  to  an  old  age.  The  men  are  robuft,  but  the 
women  are  flight,  feeblc.ard indolent ;  andareufually  attended 
by  flaves,  who  are  employed  in  keeping  off  the  iiifefts  that 
would  incommode  them.  The  houles  are  made  of  wood  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  raiffd  upon  tlone  pii'iars,  fo  that  the 
wind  can  pafs  under  them.  Tiicir  windows  are  mere  open- 
ings in  the  fides,  with  window -fhutters  or  lattices.  The  in- 
habitants are  fupplied  with  frefh  provifions,  flour,  dri^d  fifii, 
and  lalted  meat  from  the  continent  of  America.  Although 
this  ifland  abounds  with  mountains,  it  is  dellitute  not  oi.ly 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  even  of  fprings.  The  frcfn  water  is 
fupplied  merely  by  the  rain,  and  is  kept  in  cillerns  ;  and  it 
is  lometimes  procured  from  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  often  at  the 
chaige  of  twelve  livres  per  ton.  The  chief  produffs  for  ex- 
portation are  drugs,  cotton,  lignum  vitse,  and  iron-wot  d. 
The  coins  ufed  in  this  ifland  are  the  moidore  and  the  piaftrc; 
and  they  have  alfo  a  fiftitious  money  cr.lltd  the  pifovctt, 
worth  lomething  more  than  ■?-  of  a  piaftre,  and  a  fn.all  lllvcr 
coin  calltd  a  dogg,  and  another  coin  called  a  belt,  of  the 
value  of  6  doggs.  See  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Iflands  of  St. 
Martin,  St.  Euftatia,  and  St.  Chriftopher,  undertaken  at  the 
expence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm." 
N.lat.  17°  56'.  W.long.  63°  II'. 

Bartholomew,  St.  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  being  one  of  the  clufter  of  iflands,  called  the  New 
Hebrides.     S.lat.  15°42'.  E.  long.  i67°i7'3o". 

Bartholomew'j-  IJlanJ,  lies  in  the  llraits  of  Magellan, 
half  a  league  E.N.E.  from  Elizabeth  ifland.  S.  lat.  J2°  56'. 
W.  long.  71°  4'. 

Bartholomew'j-  IJland,  or  Whermoysen,  is  fituated 
on  or  near  the  coaft  of  New  Guinea.   S.lat.  8^  13'.  E.loug. 
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Bartholomew,  St.  a  parifli  in  Charlefton  diftricl,  in 
South  Carolina,  which,  by  the  cenfus  of  1 790,  contained 
12,606  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,338  were  flaves.  It  fends 
three  reprefentatives  and  one  fenator  to  the  Hate  legiflature. 

Bartholomew,  Cape,  St.  is  the  fouthernmoft  point  of 
Staten  land,  in  the  ilraits  of  Le  Maire,  at  the  fouth  end  of 
South  America.  To  the  W.N.W.  hes  Middle  cape,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  bay.     To  the  eaft  of  it  is  a  fmall  ifland. 

Bartholomew  is  the  name  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  nearly 
weft  from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  St.  Mary's  ifland,  the 
largeft  of  the  Scilly  iflands  t  between  which  and  St.  Mary's 
ifland,  is  a  channel  calied  St.  Mary's  found. 

BARTHOLOMITES,  in  Ecdeftaftccd  Hiftory,  a  re- 
ligions order  founded  at  Genoa  in  1307  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  irregular  lives  of  the  monks,  the  order  was  fupprciTcd  by 
pope  laaoeent  X.  in  1650,  and  their  ef^eds  were  con fifcated. 
In  the  church  of  the  monaftery  of  this  order  at  Genoa  is 
preferved  the  iaiagc  which,  it  is  pretended,  Chrift  fent  to 
Abgarus. 

BARTISCH,  George,  in  Biop-aphy,  furgeon  and 
oculift  at  Drefden,  bom  at  Koningtterg  abi;ut  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  centu!"y,  i?  faid  to  have  invented  a  fpeculum  to 
fix  the  eyelids  while  performing  an  operation  on  that  organ  ; 
which  was  improved  by  Verduyn,and  ftiii  further  by  Ruvfli 
or  Rau,  for  they  contended  for  the  honour  attached  to  it. 
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He  wicne  a  treatifc  on  the  diftafcs  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
German  language,  piibhftied  at  Drcfden  in  fol.  1583.  It 
has  fince  been  "tranflated  into  Latin,  and  palTed  through 
feveral  editions.  There  are  many  plates  :  tbofe  reprefent- 
ing  tlie  different  parts  of  the  eye  are  taken  from  Vefahus. 
Iiifefted  with  the  fuperftition  ot"  the  age  in  which  he  hvcd, 
he  attributes  fome  of  the  diforders  of  the  eye  to  witchcraft. 
Hall.  Bib.  Chir.      Eloy.  Did.  Hill. 

BARTLEiMEW  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coafl 
of  Kent,  without  the  North  Foreland,  between  that  and 
Ranifgate. 

BARTLET,  a  ph-itation  of  America,  in  HilKborough 
eountv,  New  Hamplliue,  containing  248  inhabitants. 

BARTMEISE,  in  Onutbokgy,  the  name  of  the  bearded 
titmoufe.  tarns  biarmicus  in  Frifch.  Hift.  Birds. 
B.\RTOLET,  in   Biography.     See  Flameel. 
BARTOLI,  Daniel,  a  learned  Jefuit.  born  at  Fer- 
rara  in  160H  ;  author  of  many  profound   and  ufeful  works, 
written   in    Italian,     with    a   precilion   and   purity   of   llylc 
which  have  inclined  his  countrymen  to  rank  him  among  the 
fitll  fcient'fic  writers  in  their  lan'gviage.     The  great  hiftorical 
work  of  Bartoli  appeared  in  6  vols,  folio,   printed  at  Rome 
in  fucceffion  from  1650  to  1673.     After  the  life  of  St.  Ig- 
natius, he  begins  with  the  cftabHIhments  and  labours  of  the 
Society  in  Alia,  compriftd  in   3  vols,  and  divided  into  thofe 
of  the  Eall  Indies,  Japan,  and  China.      In  two  other  volumes 
he  treats  of  England  and    Italy.     This   performance   was 
tranflated  from  The  Italian  into  Latin   by  father  Giannini, 
and  printed  at  Lyons.     He  pnblifhed  at  Bologna,  in  1680, 
a  work  in   410.  intitled,  "  Del  fuono  de  tremori  armonici  e 
dcir  udito"  (of  harmonical  vibrations  of  found  and    of  the 
ear).      In  this  truly  feientilic  and  ingenious  work  are  to  be 
found  fcveral  difcoveries  in  harmonics,  that  were  purfued  by 
pafterior  writers  on  the  fubjeft.     It  contains  four  differta- 
tions  ;  the  firft  treats  of  the  fimilarity  between  the  circular 
undulations  occafioued  in  Hill  water  when  a  ftone  is  thrown 
into   it,   and  the  propagation   and  motion  of  found.     The 
fecond,  of  the  motion  of  found  compared  with  that  of  light: 
of  echoes,  or  refleftion  of  found,  and  of  its  augmentation  in 
a  whifpering  room  or  gallery.     Third,  of  harmonic  vibra- 
tions, and  ratios  of  found  ;  of  fympathetic  founds  ;  of  the 
breaking  a  glafs  with  the  voice.     Fourth,  of  the  mixture  of 
founds ;  of  confonance  ;  harmonics  ;    and  the  immenfe   in- 
ereafe  of  founds  in  a  veffel,  or  inclofed  place,  by  repercuffion. 
With  many  other  curious  enquiries  ;  and  ends  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  ear. 

Bartoli,  Pletro  Sanle,  called  /'i-ra^ino,  an  engraver  of 
reputation,  was  born  at  Perugia  about  the  year  1635,  and 
refided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1700.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  painter,  but  his  charafter  as  an  engraver  is 
more  eftabliflied.  He  drew  in  a  correift,  agreeable  Ryle  ; 
and  his  plates,  which  are  chiefly  etched,  are  executed  in  a 
free,  mallerly  manner.  His  dillinguifhing  excellence  con- 
filled  in  copying  the  bas-relief,  and  other  works  of  the  an- 
cients. His  manner  is  original  ;  and  though  his  name  is  not 
alwavs  marked  at  full  length  upon  his  plates,  they  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  pcrfons  acquainted  with  his  v  orks,  as  the  free- 
dom and  lightnel'  of  his  pencil  cannot  ealily  be  counterfeited. 
Among  his  detached  prints  are:  "  St.  Charles  kneeling,  ac- 
companied by  an  Augcl,"  from  Antonio  Caracci ;  and  the 
"  Adoration  Of  the  Shepherds,"  from  Annibale  Caracci. 
Strutt. 

BARTOLO,  a  lawyer  of  the  14th  century,  was  born 
in  1^13  at  Saffoferrato,  the  ancient  Sentinum,  in  the 
marche  of  Ancoiia,  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at 
Perugia  and  Bologna,  and  attained  to  fuch  eminence,  that 
lie  was  dlllinguiflied  by  the  pompous  titles  of  "  Light  and 
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Star  of  Jurlfconfults,"  "  Mailer  of  Truth,"  «  Lamp  of 
Right,"  "  Guide  of  the  Blind,"  &c.  In  1339,  be  wa» 
elefted  profefTor  of  laws  at  Pifa ;  and  after  remaining  1 1 
years  in  the  exercife  of  this  office,  he  removed  to  Perugia, 
where  he  opened  a  fchool  of  law,  celebrated  through  Italy, 
and  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  Undents.  When 
Charles  IV.  vifited  Perugia,  in  1355,  Bartolo  fecured  his 
favour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  obtained  for  Perugia  all  the 
privileges  ufually  granted  to  univerfities,  and  for  himfelf  the 
titles  of  counfellor,  and  domellic  commenfal  of  the  emperor, 
withpermifTion  to  bear  the  family  arms  of  the  king  of  Bohemia. 
Bartolo  is  faid  to  hav-e  acquired  great  weahli,  and  to  have 
died  at  Perugia  in  the  year  1359  ;  but  the  time  of  his  death 
is  not  prcciftly  afcertaintd.  He  was  of  a  feeble  confti- 
tution,  and  his  temperance  was  fuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
weighed  his  food.  His  learning  and  rtfearches  were  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  profelFion,  and  his  regard  for  the 
fcriptures  induced  him  to  make  the  Hebrew  language  the 
objeCl  of  his  particular  attention.  His  works,  comprehended 
in  10  vols,  foho,  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1545.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Hift. 

BARTOLOCCI,  Julius,  a  Ciftercian  monk,  was  born 
at  Cellano  in  Abruzzo,  in  the  year  1613,  and  became 
famous  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning.  Having  been 
36  years  profeffor  of  Hebrew  in  the  college  of  Neophytes 
at  Rimie,  and  alfo  Hebrew  writer  in  the  Vatican,  he  died 
in  16S7.  His  great  work  is  intitled,  "  Bibliotheca  Magna 
Rabbinica  de  Scrlptoribus  et  Scriptis  Hebraicis,"  4  vols, 
folio.  It  was  printed  by  the  college  "  Propaganda,"  and 
the  volumes  appeared  fuccefiively  in  1675,  1678,  1683,  and 
1693.  The  fourth  volume  was  completed  by  his  fcliolar 
Imbonati,  who,  in  1694,  added  a  fifth,  intitled,  "  Bibliotheca 
I^atino-Hebraica."  I'his  work  furnilhes  valuable  materials 
for  alTifting  the  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures.  Bar- 
tolocci  left  alio  annotations  on  the  book  of  Tobit.  Moreri. 
BARTOLOMEO,  Baccio.  See  Baccio. 
Bartolomeo,  Breenbirg.  See  Breenberg. 
BARTON,  Elizabeth,  called  commonly  "The  Maid 
of  Kent,"  was  an  enthufiaftical  impoftor,  firft  known  in 
1525,  as  a  fervant  at  Aldington  in  Kent.  Being  fubjeft 
to  hyfterical  fits,  which  were  attended  with  a  variety  of 
agitations  and  diftortions,  the  fuperftitionsof  the  age  led  the 
common  people  to  believe  that  ftie  was  fupernaturally  in- 
fpired.  Mailers,  the  parfon  of  the  parifh,  thought  that  (he 
was  a  fit  perfon  to  be  employed  in  order  to  fupport  the  de- 
clining caufc  of  Rome,  or  to  give  celebrity  to  his  own  chapel, 
and  accordingly  refolved  to  exhibit  her  as  a  prophetefs. 
With  this  view,  he  and  fome  of  his  friends  took  her  under 
their  tuition  ;  and  taught  her  to  aft  her  part  fo  well,  that 
flie  not  only  deluded  the  common  people,  but  impofed  on  the 
credulity  of  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  learning  ;  among 
whom  were  fir  Thomas  More,  Fifl'.er  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
and  Warham  archbilhop  of  Canterbui7.  The  monk  and 
ecclefiaftics,  who  were  appointed  by  the  latter  to  iuveftigate 
this  bufinefs,  made  a  favourable  report,  and  encouraged  the 
impofture.  The  nun,  for  fuch  was  the  charafter  {he  had 
now  affumed,  was  condufted  in  triumphal  proceffion,  and 
attended  by  a  mob,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  "  Court 
ot  Street  ;"  and  when  fhe  appeared  before  the  image  of  our 
lady,  (he  fell  proftrate  in  one  of  her  trances,  delivering 
rhymes,  fpeeches,  &c.  all  of  which  tended  to  the  honour  of 
that  faint,  and  of  the  Popifli  religion.  Having  for  fome 
time  performed  in  lliis  way,  very  much  to  the  honour  and 
profit  of  her  employers,  flie  was  further  in  ftrnfted  to  denounce 
menaces  againll  the  king  on  account  of  his  divorce  from 
queen  Catharine,  and  his  marriage  of  Ann  Boleyn,  and 
alfo  his  enmity  to  the  church,  and  to  declare  his  fubjefts  ab- 

folved  , 
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folved  from  their  allegiance,  Henry,  who  had  for  fome 
time  defpifed  the  impolture  and  its  abettors,  being  at  laft 
jullly  incenfed,  ilTued  an  order  that,  in  November  1533,  the 
ma'd  and  her  accomplices  (hould  be  apprehended,  and 
brought  into  the  ftar-chamber ;  all  of  whom,  upon  their 
examination,  confcffcd  the  impofture,  and  afterwards  pub- 
licly confirmed  their  conftfTion  before  the  people  at  St.  Paul's 
crofs.  Some  attempts  having  been  made  to  induce  the  nun 
to  retracl  her  confeflion,  mcafurcs  of  feverity  were  adopted, 
and  an  aft  of  parliament  was  pafTcd  (2;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.)' 
which  attainted  them  of  high  treafon,  for  a  confpiracy 
againfl  the  crown  and  life  of  the  king.  Accordingly  Elizabeth 
Barton,  and  five  of  her  accomplices,  were  beheaded  at  Ty- 
burn in  April  1534;  the  deluded  nun,  who  was  a  fimple  and 
ignorant  woman,  having  made  a  previous  acknowledge- 
ment of  her  crime  and  the  jullice  of  her  fentence.  Biog. 
Brit. 

^A?.TOti-upon-Humber,  in  Geography,  a  large  market- town 
in  Yarborougli  hundred,  Lincolnfliirc,  England,  34  miles  from 
Lincoln,  and  167  north  from  London.  It  confills  of  feveral 
flreets  irregularly  buiit,  and  has  two  large  churches.  By  an 
ancient  regifter  this  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  confi- 
derable  and  extcnfive  place  than  at  prelcnt ;  but  the  dtftruftive 
plague  which  infcfted  it  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  caufed  its  declenfion.  The 
moit  eafy  paflage  to  Hull  is  from  Barton-Ferry.  The  market 
is  held  on  Monday;  and  it  has  a  fair  forhorfes,  oxen,  andfhecp. 
At  Horkftow,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  lately  difcovered  a 
curious  Roman  tefTcrated  pavement,  which  is  particularly 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Lyfons,  in  the  firft  part  of  "  Reliquiae 
Romana;."  This  town  includes  4i2houfes,  inhabited  by 
lyoQperfons.     N. lat.  53°  40'.     W.  long.  0°  22'. 

Barton,  a  townfhip  of  Orleans  county,  in  the  ftate  of 
Vermont,  America,  formerly  in  that  of  Orange,  lies  S.W.  of 
Brownington  ;  6  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Willoughby  Lke, 
and  140  N.  eafterly  from  Beunington. 

Barton,  in  Devonlhire,  and  the  weft  of  England,  is  ufed 
for  the  dtmefne  lands  of  a  manor.  Alfo  for  the  manor- 
lioufe.  And,  in  iome  places,  for  out-houfes,  fold-yards, 
&c. 

BARTRACH,   in   Geography,  an   ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Killala,  at  the  mouth  cf  the  river  Moy,  about  2  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad  ;   2  miles  N.E.  of  Killala. 
BARTRAMIA.  in  Boiany.     See  Triumfetta. 
B  ARTS  A,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hungary,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Szeben. 

BARTSENLU,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  32  milts  S.  of  Kutaia. 

BAP.TSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  fo  named  by 
Linnaeus,  in  memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bartfch.  It  is  an  in- 
termediate genus  between  rhinanthus,  euphrafia,  meiampy- 
rum,  and  pedicularis  ;  dillinguiflicd  by  its  coloured  calyx. 
Lin.  geri.  739.  Schrcb.  996.  JiifT.  lOO.  Clafs,  d'ulyna- 
mia  angiofpc-rmla.  Gen.  char.  Ca!.  perianth  one-leafcc,  tu- 
bular, permanent ;  mouth  obtufe,  two-lobed  ;  lobes  emar- 
ginate,  coloured  at  the  top.  Cor.  monopetalous,  ringent  ; 
upper  hp  ereft,  {lender,  entire,  longeft  ;  lower,  reflex,  trifid, 
obtufe,  very  fmall.  Stem,  filam.ents  four,  brillle-fliaped, 
the  length  of  the  upper  lip  ;  two  fomewhat  (liorter.  yln- 
thers,  oblong,  approximating  under  the  top  of  the  upper  lip. 
P'ljl.  germ  ovate.  Style,  filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens. 
Stigma,  obtufe,  nodding.  Per.  capfule  ovate,  comprefled, 
acuminate,  two-celled,  two-valved  ;  partition  contrary  to 
the  valves.      SeeJs,  numerous,  angular,  fmall. 

Efl".  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  two-lobed,  emarginate,  coloured. 
Cor.  coloured  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  upper  lip  longeft. 
Cap/,  two -celled. 
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Species,  i.  B.  eoccinea,  red  bartfia.  Kalm  It.  3.  100. 
Hort.  Clift'.  325.  I.  Amasn.  I.  160.  Pedicularis,  Pink. 
Horminum,  Morris.  "  Leaves  alternate  linear,  two-toothed 
on  each  fide."  This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  with  a  ftera 
entirely  fimple.  Leaves  divided,  crowded  towards  the  top 
into  a  fpike,  having  a  ilngle  flower  on  each  leaf.  Calyxei 
tinged  towards  the  tip  of  a  verj'  d'-ep  red,  as  are  alfo  the 
trifid  braftes.  Capfule  elaftic.  The  fruftification  is  not 
yet  well  afcertained.  It  has  been  found  in  Viiginia,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York. 2.   B.  (7^/W,  alpine  bartfia.    Hudf. 

With.  Smith  Eng.  Eot.  t.  361.  Flor.  Dan.  43.  Euphra- 
fia rubra,  f;c.  Ray  Syn.  285.  "  Leaves  oppofite,  heart- 
fliaptd,  bluntly  ferrated  ;  anthers  hairy."  Smith.  Root 
perennial,  creeping  ;  ftcms  from  four  to  eight  inclies  high, 
ereft,  fnnplc,  fquarc,.  hairy  ;  leaves  oppofite,  feflfile,  ovate 
or  cordate,  ferrate,  rugofe,  hairy  on  the  under  fide,  thofe 
near  the  top  coloured  :  fpike  terminal,  purple,  leafy  ;  calyx 
Viicid,  hairy,  purple,  its  fej;rrents  nearly  equal,  acute ;  co- 
rolla of  a  violet  purple,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  com- 
prefled, clothed  with  glandular  vifcid  hairs  ;  lower  lip  re- 
flexed  ;  anthers  prominent,  very  hairy  ;  ftyle  hirfute,  pro- 
jefting  beyond  the  ftamens  ;  capfule  ovate,  downy,  of  two 
valves,  with  a  tranfverfe  partition  arifinj  from  each  ;  feeds 
numerous,  angular,  fmall.  This  rare  plant  prefers  a  moid 
ilony  loil  in  alpine  fituations  ;  it  has   been  found  in  Weft- 

morland,  Durham,   and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

3.  B.  I'ifcofij,  yellow  vifcid  bartfia.  Hudf.  With.  Light. 
Smith.  Dickf.  D.  p.  72,  Euphrafia  major  lutea,  &c. 
Ray  Syn.  285.  "  Leaves  ferrate,  uppermoft  alternate  ; 
flowers  diitant,  lateral."  Root  annual,  fibrous  ;  ftem  about 
a  foot  high,  commonly  fimple,  unlcfs  very  luxuriant  ;  ereft, 
fmooth,  downy,  leafy  ;  leaves  feffile,  ovate-lanceolate,  fer- 
rate, nerved,  I'cabrous,  lower  ones  only  oppofite  ;  flowers 
axillary,  fubftftile,  folitary  ;  calyx  tubular,  hairy,  regular, 
white  at  the  bafe  ;  corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calvx, 
yellow,  divifions  of  the  lip  obtufe,  nearly  equal  ;  anthers 
hairy ;  ftyle  hairy  ;  capfule  ovate,  roundifti,  rough  at  the 
apex,  the  two  valves  funiifhed  with  tranfverfe  partitions  ; 
feeds  numerous,  verj'  fmall,  fubangular.  The  whole  of  tliis 
plant  is  vifcid  or  clammy.  It  has  been  found  in  Cornwall, 
Devonfiiire,  Lancadiire,  and  in  Argylcftiire,  in  marlhy  foils, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 4.  E.  pailhia,  pale-flow- 
ered bartfia.  Ani^n.  2.  356.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  201,  n,  11. 
t.  42.  "  Leaves  alternate  Liuccolate,  quite  entire  ;  floral 
leaves  ovate,  toothed."  Root  librous  ;  ftem  round,  fimple, 
fomewhat  ftreaked  ;  downy  towards  the  top  ;  leaves  ftlTile, 
linear-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  longer  than  the  internodes  ; 
the  lower  ones  fmaller,  undivided  ;  the  upper  longer,  broad- 
er, with  an  oblong  tooth  on  each  fide  ;  floral  leaves  involv- 
ing thecafjxes,  not  longer  than  the  fiowers,  but  broader, 
coloured,  more  obtufe,  trifid  or  quinqutfid  ;  fpike  termi- 
nating leafy,  a  little  inehuing  to  one  fide  ;  flowers  alternate, 
feffile;  corolla  purple.  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Hudfon's  bay, 
from  vvlitnce  it  was  introduced  into  the  Kevv  c;:irden  in  1782. 

5.   B.  gynntanr/ra,  lagotis  glauca.   G<crtn.  in  Nov.  Com. 

Petrop.  14.  p.  534.  t.  18.  f.  2.  G.  borcalis.  Pall.  It.  3. 
710.  t.  A.  f.  I.  Veronica,  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  219.  n.  33. 
"  Two-ftamened ;  leaves  radical,  twofold,  pctioled  ;  ftem 
moftly  two-leaved,  onc-fpikcd  ;  fpike  linear,  obtufe  ;  whorls 
brafted,  collected."  Stem  four  inches  high,  firooth,  round, 
fimple  ;  root-leaves  fucculent,  oval,  entire,  or  ferrate,  very 
fmooth  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  ftem  they  are  alternate,  ovate, 
feffile  ;  fpike  of  coUeftcd  w  liorls  ;  braftes  ovate,  bluifti ; 
calyx  comprefled,  three-toothed  ;  corolla  pale  blue,  lower 
lip  bifid  or  trifid  ;  capfule  four-toothed.  This  fpecies,  which 
is  very  variable  in  the  fize  and  form  of  the  leaves,  grows 
within  the  arftic  circle,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frozen  rocks 
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in  Kamtfcbatka,  where  there  is  no  other  vegetation. 

6.  B.  Oihnlilci,  red  bartfia.  Hiidf.  268.  Smith.  Brit.  648. 
Euphr»lia  odontites,  Sp.  PL  With.  Bait.  Curt.  Lend.  f.  I. 
t.  44.  "  Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate,  the  upper  alternate  ; 
flowtrs  in  racemes,  inclining  to  one  fide  ;  anthers  faooth  ; 
root  fibrous,  annual."  Stems  branched,  fqnare ;  leaves 
feflile,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  fcabrous,  inferior  ones  oppofite  ; 
raceme?!  terminal,  many  flowered,  leal'y  ;  flowers  all  on  the 
fame  fide  ;  calyx  purple,  hairy,  fometimes  quinquefid  ;  co- 
rolla rofe-colourtd ;  helmet  entire,  lips  cut  into  obtufe 
equal  parts  ;  anthers  fnnooth  ;  capfule  fomewhat  comprtlfcd, 
hairy  ;  feeds  numerous,  fmall,  tlriated.  Common  in  mea- 
dows and  pallures,  flowering  in  July  and  Augull. 

BARTUS,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hunj^ary,  16  miles 
N.  W.  of  Palotza. 

BARUCH,  iu  Srriptiire  Biogr.iphy,  was  the  fon  of  Neriah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  faithful  difciple  and  fervant 
■of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  employed  him  as  his  fecretaiy 
or  amauuenfis.  This  prophet,  having  received  orders,  in 
the  reign  of  Juhoiachim  king  of  Judah,  whilll  he  was  in 
prifon,  to  write  all  his  prophecies  till  that  time,  dictated 
them  to  Baruch,  by  whom  they  were  read  to  the  people 
affcmbled  iu  tl'.e  temple  on  occafion  of  the  fealt  of  expiation, 
B.  C.  605.  Baruch,  terrified  by  the  threats  containtd  in 
the  roll  which  he  had  read  to  the  people,  was  encouraged 
■by  an  afl^iirance,  that,  notw'thllanding  all  the  calamities 
which  would  befall  Judah  and  Jerufalcm,  he  flionld  obtain 
a  dehverance.  (Jer.  xlv.)  Archbiihop  Uflier  and  Dr. 
Prideaux  are  of  opinion,  that  this  roll  was  read  a  fecond 
time  to  the  people, -in  the  fifth  year  of  Jchoiachim,  B.C. 
604.  ;  after  which  it  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
king  himfclf ;  and  the  Jews  keep  an  annual  faft,  even  to 
this  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  buniing  of  the  roll  : 
the  day  marked  for  it  in  their  calendar  is  the  29th  day  of 
Cilleu,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewifli  year,  and  correfpond- 
ing  to  our  November.  After  the  burning  of  this  roll,  an- 
other was  immediately  written,  by  God's  fpecial  command, 
froi.i  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  by  the  hand  of  Baruch  ; 
and  to  this  were  added  many  other  words,  and  particularly 
that  prophecy  with  refpeft  to  Jchoiachim  and  his  houfe, 
which  !S  denounced  againft  them  for  this  impious  fad,  in 
the  30th  and  3  ill  verfes  of  the  36th  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedckiah  (B.  C.  594- )i  Bpvuch  went 
to  Babylon  with  his  brother  Seraiah,  and  carried  thither  a 
written  account  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  50th  and 
51(1  chapters  ot  Jeremiali,  which  denounce  the  judgments 
that  were  to  be  executed  upon  Chaldsea  and  Babylon  by  the 
Medcs  and  Perfians.  Baruch,  having  read  thefe  prophecies 
to  Jehoiachim  and  the  other  captives,  threw  the  roll  that  con- 
tained them  into  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophet  had  com- 
manded him.  Baruch  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egvpt, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  he  retired  to  Babvlon, 
where,  according  to  the  rabbins,  he  died  in  the  I2ih  yerr  of 
the  captivity.  The  book  of  Biruch,  contained  in  the  Apo- 
crypha,  is  an  epiftie  fent,  or  feigned  to  be  fent,  by  king  jc- 
hoiachim and  the  Jews  in  captivity  with  him  at  Bsbylou,  to 
their  brethren  that  were  ftill  kit  in  Judah  and  Jer'ufakm  ; 
with  an  hillorica!  preface,  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Ba- 
ruch being  then  at  Babylon,  drevv  up  this  epiftle  i:i  the  name 
of  the  king  and  the  people,  by  their  apnointment,  and  read 
it  to  them  for  their  appiobation  ;  and  that  a  colhftion  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  epiftlc  with  the  money  was  fent  to  Jcru- 
falem-  No  Hebrew  copy  of  this  book  is  extant  ;  but  there 
arc  three  other  copies,  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  two  in 
Syriac.  The  Jews  have  not  received  this  book  into  their 
canon  ;  nor  Is  it  found  in  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  fcrlp- 
tures,  cited  by  the  fathers  and  the  councils.     In  the  later 
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catalogues,  it  is  annexed  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  cited 
by  foi.ie  of  the  fathers  as  a  pan  of  Jerem.iah.  St.  Jeiomc 
(Prsef.  in  Jerem.)  exprefsly  rejefts  it  out  of  the  canon  ; 
nor  does  he  tranflate  it,  becaufe  it  was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor 
received  by  the  Hebrews.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerufalem,  and  the  Laodicean  council  held  A.  D.  364, 
mention  Bsruch  among  the  canonical  books  of  fcripture. 
In  both  the  catalogues  which  they  have  given,  thefe  words 
occur  :  "  Jeremias  cum  Barr.ch  Lamentationibus  et  Lpif- 
tola."  But  it  has  been  alleged,  that  by  thele  words  tliL-y 
meant  to  exprefs  no  more  than  Jeremiah's  prophecies  r.nd 
lamentation  ;  that  by  the  epillle,  is  meant  merely  the  epKUe 
in  tlie  29th  ch;ipter  of  Jereirlah  ;  and  that  the  name  of 
Baruch  is  added^  only  becanlc  he  h?.d  collected  thefe  to-^^c- 
ther,  and  annexed  the  lail  chapter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Baruch's,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  ending  with  the  5 lit 
chapter,  as  it  ii  pofitively  faid  in  the  lall  words  of  it  ;  and 
it  mull  be  acknowledged,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  as  ndtr.er 
in  St.  Cyril,  nor  in  th.e  Laodicean  council,  any  of  the  otl-.er 
apocryphal  books  are  named,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  by  the 
name  of  Baruch,  in  either  of  them,  ihoukl  be  meant  the  apo- 
cryphal book  under  this  title,  which  has  the  lead  preteuce 
of  any  of  them  to  be  canonical.  Although  the  church  of 
Rome  has  admitted  it,  ard  its  authority  has  been  fanciioncd, 
after  fome  hefitation  ai.d  difficulty,  by  the  canon  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  it  is  configned  by  Proteftants  to  the 
clafs  of  apocryphal  books.  Prid.  Conn.  pt.  i.  b.  i.  vol.  i. 
p.  87,  &c.      Dupin's  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

BARUCO,  or  Barica,  Capf,  in  Geogt-aphy,  is  the  weft- 
ern  peint  of  GoHo  Dulce,  or  Frcfh-wacer  bay,  and  diltant 
from  it  about  4  leagues,  on  the  S.  \V.  fide  of  the  illhmiis 
of  Panama,  in  the  Northern  Pacific  ocean,  8.  S.  E.  from 
Cano  ifland,  and  S.  E.  from  the  gulf  of  Salinas.  N.  lat. 
8''  20'. 

EARUD,  the  name  of  feveral  fmall  places  of  Egypt, 
on  the  eafl  and  well  fide  of  the  Nile,  fituate  not  far  from 
Manfalout,  Siout,  and  Dendera. 

BARVER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz,  6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Die- 
pholz. 

BARVILISKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki.  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Troki. 

BARULES,  in  Church  H'y'lory,  a  fc6l  which  maintained 
that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  a  phantom  of  a  body  ;  that 
fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and  that  they  lived  all  at 
one  time. 

BARUM,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg  ; 
10  miles  fouth  of  Luneburg. 

BARUTH,  in  Com:i:erce,  an  Indian  meafure  containii-g 
17  gantans;  it  ought  to  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  a 
half  avoirdupois. 

Baruth,    in   Geography.       See    Bairout,   and    Bery- 

TUS. 

Baruth,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  th  ■  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  22  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Putzdain,  and  34  N.  E.  of 
Wittenberg. 

BARWICK,  F?.Tt^,{n  I];ogrnphy,  of  a  refpea^ble  fa- 
mily of  Witherflack  in  Wcllmorlaiid,  was  at  a  proper  age 
admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where,  in 
1642,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts.  Qiiitting  that 
feminary  during  the  troubles  which  at  that  time  diilurbed 
the  country,  he  was  entertrlued  at  the  houfc  ot  Mr.  Sache- 
verel  of  LeicelUrfliire,  as  tutor  to  hib  fon.  In  1665,  he  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  in  jNIedlclne,  and  foon  after  was  made 
phyfieiaii  in  ordinary  to  king  Chaiks  H.  ;  which  occa- 
fioncd  him   to  come  to  London,  where  he  foon  acquired 
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coiifiderable  reputation  for  his  fl^ill  in  his  profefllon.  He 
is  faid  to  have  exctlled  particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fmall  pox,  and  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  ;  perhaps 
following  the  method  recommended  by  Sydenham  in  thofe 
complaints  :  but  he  has  left  no  publications  on  thefe  fub- 
jefts.  He  wrote  very  r.bly  in  defence  of  Harvey's  doftriiie 
of  the  circulation,  at  that  time  much  agitated  ;  and  M. 
Carrera  attributes  to  him  a  treatife,  publifhed  in  London, 
1671,  4to.  "  De  iis  qux  Medicorum  Animum  exagitant." 
But  the  work  by  wl^ich  he  is  principally  known,  is  the 
Life  of  his  brother  John  Bnrwick,  late  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
written  in  elegant  Latin.  It  was  publifhed  in  1721,  in  large 
Svo.  by  Hilkiah  Bedford,  and  an  cleerant  portrait  of  the 
doftor,  engraved  by  Vertuc,  affixed  to  it.  His  defence  of 
the  "  Eikon  Bafilike,"  againft  Dr.  Walker,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  "  does  not  only  fhew," 
Granger  fays,  "  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty,  but  difcovers 
not  a  little  of  the  peevilhnefs  of  old  age."  He  died  Au- 
guft.  1705,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  highly  honoured  and 
refpefted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Granger's  Biog.  Hift.  of 
England.      Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

Barwick,  John,  an  eminent  Englifh  divine  of  the  17th 
century,   and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  born  at  Wetherdack, 
a  httle   village  of  Wcftmoreland,  in  1612  ;  and  being  de- 
figned  for  the  church,   he  was  fent  to  fchool  at  Sedberg  in 
Yorkfliire,  where  he  manifefted  early  indications  of  genius 
and  piety.     In  1631,  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,    where  he  became  fo 
diftinguifhed,  that  he  was  chofen,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
manage  a  difpute  relating  to  the  election  of  a  mafter,  which 
was  heard  before  the  privy  council  ;  and  by  his  condiicl  in 
this  bufinefs,  he  acquired  celebrity  in  the  univerfity,  and  was 
alfo  taken  notice  of  at  court,  and  by  the  miniftry.     Hav- 
ing taken  feveral  degrees  at  the  univerfity,  he  bore  an  aflive 
part  in  the  civil  war,  and  made  one  of  a  party  of  horfe  which 
conveyed  the  college  plate  and  a  fmall  fupply  of  money  to 
Nottingham,  where  the  king  had  fet  up  his  llandard.     He 
alfo  publifhed  a  trail  againd  the  covenant,  which  was  fo  of- 
fenfive  to  perfons  in  power,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
London,  where  he  rendered  all   the  fcrvice  in  his  power  to 
the  royal  caufe.     As  he  poflefTcd  talents  that  juftified  con- 
fidence, he  was  employed  on  various  occafions  of  importance 
by  the  king  and  his  friends  ;   and   he  feems  to  have  been 
fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  fome  perfons  who 
had  been  induced  to  abandon  the  caufe  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted.     During    his    majefty's  confinem.ent  in   Carifbrook 
caftle,  Mr.  Barwick  contrived  to  preferve  for  hiin  a  free  in- 
tercourfe  with  his  friends  ;    and  he  alfo  concerted  a  plan  for 
his  efcape,  which  however  did  not  fucceed.  After  the  king's 
death,   and  when  the  royal  caufe  feemed  to  be  defperate, 
Mr.  Barwick,  though  in  a  ver)'  weak  ftate,  exerted  himfelf 
in  maintaining  a  daily  correfpondence  with  the  minifters  of 
king   Charles  II.     This  office  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
devolve,   firil  on  his  brother  Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  and  then 
on  another  of  his  brothers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  refcue, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  from  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  expofed  in  confcquence  of  a  treacherous  difcovery.  When 
Mr.  Barwick  was  threatened  with  torture  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately difclofe  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  con- 
cerned with  him,   he  kept  the  fecret  with  invincible  firm- 
nefs  ;  upon  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  an 
order  of  council,  dated  April  9th,    1650.      Here   he   was 
confined  in  a  clofe  dungeon,  and  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  of  all  books  except  the  bible.     In  this 
fituation  he  remained  many  months,  during  which  his  diet 
was   herbs   or    fruit,     and    water-gruel  made   of    oatmeal 
or  barlcv,  with  currants  boiled  in  it,  and  fweetened  with  a 
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little  fugar;  and  yet  fuch  was  the  benefit  which  he  derived  from 
this  (lender  diet,  thatthoiigli  he  was  afflifted  with  a  phthifis; 
atrophy,  and  dyfcrafy,  when   he  was  committed,  he  reco- 
vered beyond   all    expeftation,    and  grew  plump   and  fat. 
This  fad  has  been  mentioned  by  many  phyficians,  as  a  proof 
of  the  advantage  of  temperance  even  in  the  moil  inveterate 
difeafes.     After  two  years'  confinement,  he  was  difcharged 
in  1653,  upon  giving  fecurity  to  appear  at  anytime  within  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  council  of  ftate.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  being  fatisfied  by  prefident  BradQiaw,  who 
had  been  difmified  by  Cromwell,  that  neither  he   nor  his 
friends  would  be  expofed  to  any  danger  from  the  recogni- 
zance into  which  they  had  entered,  he  again  engaged  vrilh. 
ardour  in  public  bufinefs,  and  conferred  wi'h  feveral  perfons 
whom  he  had  drawn  over  to  the  king's  fervice,  on  various 
fchemes  for  reftoring  monarchy.     He  was  alfo  employed  in 
conducting  the  king's  correfpondence,  which  he  did  with 
fecrecy  and   fuccefs  ;    and  when  a  rcftoration  was  likely  to 
take  place,  he  was  fent  over  by  the  bilhops  to  reprcfent  to 
the  king  the  ftate  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs.     On  this  occafion, 
he  was  received  with  expreffions  of  cordial  efteem  by  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains.     Upon  his  return 
he  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doftor  in  Divinity.     Upon  the  king's  reftoration,  he  was 
offered  a  bifhopric,  which  he  declined  accepting,  that  the 
worid    might  not   imagine  that  his  extraordinary  zeal  for 
epifcopacy  was  owing  to  any  fecret  hope  he  might  indulge 
of  being  made  a  biftiop.     Upon  this  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery   of  Durham,   with  which  he  kept  the  reftory  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,four  miles  diftant  from  the  city.     The 
revenue  which  he  thui  acquired,  he  liberally  employed  in  re- 
pairing public  buildings,  relieving  the  poor,  and  maintaining 
hofpitality.     In  1661,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  and  by  his  intereft  with  his  majefty  he  obtained 
two  royal  grants  ;  one  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  he  himfelf  contributed  ;    and  the  other  for  fecuring 
its  privileges.     The  king  alfo  appointed  him  one  of  the  nine 
affiflants  to  the  twelve  bifhops  employed  in  the  Savoy  con- 
ference ;   and  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  clergy  in 
convocation,    their   prolocutor.      His  various  eno-aTements 
brought  on  his  old  com.plaint,  which  was  aggravated  bv  re- 
newed application  after  a  temporary  rccefs,   and  which  ter- 
minated in  his  death,  0&.  22,  1664.     By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate  to  charitable   ufes. 
As  his  time  was  fo  much  devoted  to  pohtical  and  pubhc 
matters,   we  may  well  imagine  that  his  wntings  were  not 
numerous  :   they  confifted  only  of  three  fermons  ;  the  piece 
againft  the  covenant,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  life  of  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  annexed  to  his  funeral  fernion.     Many 
of  his  letters  to  chancellor  Hyde  may  be  found  in  Thurloe's 
Colledlion  of  State  Papers.     Biog.  Brft. 

BARYGAZA,  in  yliic'unt  Geography.  See  Baroach. 
BARYGAZENUM  Promostorium,  a  promontory 
of  India,  placed  by  M.  D'Anville  at  the  fouth  entrance  of 
the  "  Barv-gazeuus  Sinus,"  or  the  prefcnt  gulf  of  Camhava. 
BARYPYCNI,  mGreekMvftc.  The  ancients  gave  this  epi- 
thet to  five  of  the  eight  ftable  or  fixed  founds  of  their  dia- 
gram ;  namely,  the  hypate  hypaton,  the  hypate-mefon,  the 
mefe,  the  paramefe,  and  the  nete  diczeugmenon.  Thefe 
four  terms,  barjpycne,  mefopycne,  oxypycne,  and  apycne 
imply  the  lower  fpifs  or  denfe  founds ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fpifs  or  clofe  intervals,  the  mean  of  the  fpifs,  the  acute  of 
the  fpifs,  and  the  widcft  of  the  fpifs,  meaning  in  the  Greek 
mufic  the  hypate,  the  parhypate,  the  licanos,  and  the  nete 
of  the  tetrachords  of  the  fpifs  kind.  By  fpifs  or  clofe,  the 
intervals  of  the  femitones  in  the  chromatic  and  quarter 
tones  in  the  eaharmonic,  are  implied.  See  Greek  System. 
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BARYTES,  or  ponderous  earth;  terra  ponderofa./ciiwr- 

trde  Germ,  h^tyte  Yr.  ,    •      . 

The  EntrliHi  and  French  names  of  this  earth  are  derived 
from  the  Greek  0u.^v:,  heavy,  on  account  of  the  high  fpccific 
gravity  of  the  Ponderqus  Spar  or  native  fnlphat  of  barytcs, 
which' is  the  commoncil  form  in  which  this  earth  appears, 
f  I.     Hiftorical  notices  refpefting  barytes. 

It  is  to  Scheele  that  Chtiniilry  is  indebted  for  the  difco- 
very  of  this  fubllance  in  1774.  In  his  valuable  eflay  on 
manganefe,  he  informs  us  that  the  nitric  and  muriatic  lohi- 
tions  prepared  from  the  native  black  oxyd  of  this  metal  con- 
tain befides,  an  earth  diflering  from  all  thofc  hitherto  known 
by  its  ftrong  affinity  for  fulpluiricacid,  &c.  In  1775  Galhn 
made  hisanalyfis  of  the  ponderous  fpTir,  and  found  it  to  cori- 
fift  of  the  earth  newly  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  lulphuiic 
acid.  Bergman  repeated  and  confirmed  the  experiments  of 
thefe  chemills,  and  named  the  earth  terra  pondorofa.  Mor- 
veau  propofcd  the  term  barote  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  foftened  into  barytes.  In  this  appellation 
Bergman  acqniefced  ;  and  it  is  now  adopted  by  all  except 
the  German  chemills,  w!io  in  conformity  with  their  general 
cullom  prefer  the  term  fchwererde,  which  is  a  hteral  tianfla- 
tion  in  their  own  langu:ige  of  tens  ponderofa.  Wiig'eb 
and  Afzelius  contribitted  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
this  fubftance  ;  and  in  1793,  Dr.  Hope  publiflicd  his  valu- 
able experiments  in  the  Edinburgh  Tranfaftions.  In  1796, 
Klaproth  augmented  our  knowledge  by  his  mafterly  analyfis 
of  the  native  fnlphats  and  carbonats  of  bai7tes  ;  and  in  1 797 
Pelletier  and  Vauquelin  gave  to  the  world  their  able  me- 
moirs, confirming  the  fafts  already  admitted  and  adding  to 
them  many  new  ones. 

§  2.     Method  of  obtaining  pure  barytes. 

The  only  way  of  procuring  this  earth  in  a  Hate  of  fufii- 
cient  purity  for  chemical  experiment,  is  to  expofe  cryftal- 
lizcd  nitrat  of  barj-tes  in  a  platina  crucible  to  a  moderate  red 
heat  till  it  becomes  quite  dry  and  ha:;  ceafed  to  give  out  any 
vapours  :  the  nitric  acid  will  be  wholly  decompofed  and  vo- 
latilifed,  leaving  the  barytes  behind  in  the  form  of  a  greyifh 
white  porous  mafs  more  or  Icfs  adherent  to  the  crucible. 
The  nitrat  of  bar^-tes  is  obtained  either  by  diffolving  the  na- 
tive carbonat  of  bai7tes  in  very  dilute  nitrous  acid  ;  or  by 
heating  the  native  fulphat  of  barytes  in  a  clofe  crucible  with 
charcoal,  and  thus  converting  it  into  fulphuret  of  baiytes  and 
then  treating  this  with  nitric  acid,  which  will  difTolve  the 
earth  and  leave  the  fnlpluir  behind.  A  much  more  econo- 
mical way  however  of  preparing  this  earth,  is  mentioned  by 
Dartigues.  (Ann.  de  Cliimie,  vol.40.)  Take  fulphat  of 
barytes,  pulverife  it  together  with  charcoal,  and  expofe  it  for 
half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  :  by  this  means  the  greater 
part  will  be  converted  into  fulphuret  of  barytes.  Pour 
boihng  water  on  the  mafs,  and  a  clear  yellow  liquor  will  be 
obtained  by  filtrat'on  :  add  to  this,  carbonat  of  loda  ;  and  a 
copious  white  precipitate  of  carbonated  barytes,  four  times 
the  weight  of  the  foda  employed,  will  be  depofited.  This 
being  feparated  from  the  folution  of  fulphuret  of  fcda  and 
waflied  repeatedly,  is  to  be  mix'.d  with  charcoal  and  again 
heated  for  about  half  an  houi- ;  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  for 
the  moil  part  converted  into  gafleous  oxyd  of  carbon,  and  the 
barytes  will  remain  in  a  caiidic  ftate.  By  a  (hort  digeflion  in 
boiling  water  and  inbfequcnt  filtration,  a  clear  fuperfaturated 
folution  of  barytes  is  obtained  ;  from  which,  by  evaporation 
and  gently  heating  in  a  filver  crucible,  the  pure  barytes  is 
readily  procured. 

§  3.     Chemical  and  phyfical  properties. 
Barytes  obtained  by  the  methods  mentioned  in  the  prece-. 
ding  fcftion,is  a  porous  mafs  of  a  greyiQi  white  colour  and  ca- 
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fily  reducible  to  powder  :  its  fp.  gr.  in  this  flate  cannot  be 
afceitained  with  much  accuracy  :  Fourcroy  Hates  it  at  4, 
naffenfnitz  only  at  2.374.  It  is  the  mod  active  of  the  alka- 
line earths  ;  and  from  its  ready  folubility,  has  been  arranged 
by  fome  modern  chemills  among  the  proper  alkalies.  It  has 
a  har(h  cau^ic  talle,  and  afti  upon  the  animal  economy  as  a 
violent  poifon.  It  is  deftitutc  of  fmell.  It  changes  fyrup 
of  violets  green,  and  the  lemon  yellow  of  turmeric  to  a 
browuifli  orange. 

By  a  llrong  heat  it  becomes  harder,  denfer,  and  acquires 
internally  a  blueilh  green  tinge.  When  ilrongly  urged  by 
the  blowpipe  or  a  llream  of  oxygen  gas  upon  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  it  fufes  and  is  partly  imbibed  by  the  charcoal  and 
partly  volatilized,  communicating  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
flame. 

Its  affinity  for  water  is  very  confidcrable.  When  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  gradually  imbibes  moillure,  fwells,  and  falls  to 
pieces ;  attrafting  at  the  fame  time  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmofphere  and  becomin.-j  mild  :  hence  the  necifTity  of  keep- 
ing it  in  dry  well-Hopped  vials.  When  fprinkled  with  a 
little  water,  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearances  as  quicklime,  but 
with  greater  energy  ;  the  mafs  becomes  white,  is  remarkably 
increafed  in  bulk,  and  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved. 
If  ilirred  up  while  hot  with  an  additional  portion  of  water  to 
the  confiilence  of  a  thin  pafte,  it  afrumes,as  it  cools,  the  ilate 
of  a  fold,  made  up  of  confufed  needle-form  cryllals  ;  but 
this  by  cxpofure  to  the  air  becomes  carbonated  and  falls 
into  powder. 

Water  boiled  upon  pure  bai-ytes,  is  capable  of  taking  up 
half  its  weiglit  of  this  earth  ;  the  greater  jiart  of  which  it 
depofits  by  cooling,  in  {lender  delicate  cryftala  implanted 
into  each  other,  or,  by  carrying  on  the  procefs  very  flowly, 
in  the  form  of  comprtlTed  hexahedral  prifms  terminated  by  a 
four-fidcd  pyramid,  and  of  a  brilliant  fattiny  luftre.  Thefe 
cryftals  appear  to  be  conipofed  cf  53  parts  of  water  and  47 
of  barytes.  By  a  boihng  heat,  they  completely  liquefy;  and 
at  length  the  water  being  evaporated  a  white  powder  re- 
mains behind,  wliich  is  pure  biirytes.  By  mere  expofure  to 
the  air  they  become  efflorefccnt,  and  tlie  earth  is  found  to  be 
carbonated.  They  are  foluble  in  ab(  ut  17^  parts  of  v.'ater 
5'  the  temperature  of  60°.  The  fluid  that  reiriains  after  the 
depofition  of  the  cryftals  of  barytes  retains  ^  of  the  earth 
in  permanent  folution,  and  is  calledbarytic  water;  improperly, 
barytic  lime  water.  This  folution  is  perfcdlly  limpid  and 
colourlefs,  lias  an  acrid  tafle,  and  poiTeffes  properties  very  ana- 
logous to  lime  water.  By  expofure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
covered  with  acrufl  of  carbonated  barytes;  and  this  being  re- 
moved or  fa'hng  to  the  bottom,  a  frcfli  cruft  bej;irs  to  be 
formed  till  the  whole  of  the  earth  is  thus  feparated  from  tiie_ 
water. 

Barytes,  like"  the  other  alkaline  earths,  combines  with  all 
the  known  acids;  and  the  barytic  falts  thus  produced  are  for 
the  mod  part  readily  cry.lallizable,  and  are  diftinguiilied  by 
the  ilrong  mutual  affinity  of  their  elements  :  fulphuric  acid 
in  particular  is  difl:dged  by  it  from  every  other  combina- 
tion. 

Among  the  fimple  inflammables,  phofphorus  and  fulphur 
appear  to  be  the  only  ones  capable  of  uniting  with  bai-ytes. 
If  alternate  portions  of  phofphorus  and  pure  barytes  are  put 
into  a  ftrong  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end  and  expofed  to  a 
red  heat,  the  phofphorus  melts,  fubhmes,  and  combines  with 
the  barytes  that  is  in  contaft  with  it  into  a  brown  fufible 
mafs  of  a  metallic  luftre,  the  phofphuret  of  barytes.  This 
fubftance  when  breathed  upon  exhales  a  ftrong  fetid  odour, - 
is  luminous  ia  the  dark,  changes  gradually  by  expofure  to 
the  air  into  phofphat  of  bary^tcs,  and  immediately  decompofes 
water  giving  out  phofphor?.ted  hydrogen  gas. 
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The  affinity  between  fulphur  and  barytes  is  very  confic??- 
rable.  Pure  ban-tes  digefted  in  warm  water  with  fulphur 
willtake  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  itsweight  of  thia  lubilance; 
beiR?  then  evaporated  to  dryr.efs  and  heated  red  hot  in  a 
crucible,  the  refult  is  a  rcddifh  yellow  inodorous  mafs,  ful- 
pl'.uret  of  barj'tes.  Its  properties  have  been  very  little  exa- 
mined into,  on  account  of  the  ^reat  eafe  with  which  it  is  de- 
compofed.  Sulphuret  of  barytes  has  a  remarkably  power- 
ful attraftion  for  water,  is  very  foluble  in  this  fluid  even  when 
cold,  but  is  flill  more  fo  in  hot  water.  In  thefe  cafes 
however  a  decompofition  of  part  of  the  water  is  effected  ; 
the  hydrogen  unitins^  with  a  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and 
the  oxygen  with  a-^other  portion.  The  new  combinations 
that  take  place  in  this  procefs  are  verj'  intereftin<x,  and  hav- 
ing been  ably  inveftigated  by  BerthoUec  we  (hall  treat  of 
them  fomewhat  at  length. 

When  fulphuret  of  barytes  is  thrown  into  hot  water  it 
immediatclv  diiTclves,  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  exhales  a  flrong  fm-^ll  of  fulphuraied  hydrogen;  a  white 
earthy  fcdiment  is  depofited,  and  as  the  liquor  cools  a  con- 
fiderablc  quantity  of  cryftais  cither  acicular,  prihnatic,  or 
iu  plates,  make  their  appearance  :  which  being  dried  by 
preffure  between  filtering  paper  become  perfectly  white. 
Thus  fulphuret  of  barytes  by  the  action  of  water  fur- 
■nifhes  three  diftinCt  produfts.  i.  The  earthy  fediment  h 
regenerated  fulphat  of  barytes;  being  produced  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  combining  with  part  of  the  Iiilphur 
into  fulphuric  acid,  and  this  as  foon  as  formed  faturating 
itfeif  with  barytes.  2.  The  cryftais  are  hydrofulphuiet 
of  barytes,  a  fait  remarkable  for  being  the  only  one  of 
the  earthy  or  alkahne  hydrofulphurets  that  is  capable  of 
being  cryftallized.  It  is  very  iittk  alterable  by  cxpofure 
to  the  air,  is  eafily  foluble  in  water,  and  is  decompofable 
by  the  mineral  acids  with  extrication  of  fulpluirated  hy- 
drogen gas.  Befides  being  produced  in  the  decompofi- 
tion of  fulphuret  of  barytes,  it  may  be  made  in  the  di- 
rect wa.y  by  pafling  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas  through  a 
Woulfe's  apparatus  containing  barytes  diffufed  in  water. 
3.  Bcfid'rs  the  fulp'iat  and  hydrofulphuret  of  bai-ytcs,  there 
remaiT.s  from  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphuret  of  ba- 
rytes, a  yellow  liquor  which  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  gives  out  a  large  quantity  of  fulphurated  hydrogen,  and 
yields  at  the  fame  time  a  copious  precipitate  of  fulphur  : 
hence  it  appears  to  be  fulphuret  of  barytes,  intimately  mixed 
or  more  probably'  combined  with  fulphurated  hydrogen. 

There  are  therefore  three  modes  in  which  fulphur  can 
combine  with  barytes :  the  iirfl  is  limple  dry  fulphuret  of 
barytes,  incapable  of  uniting  with  water  without  decompofi- 
tion ;  the  fccondis  hydrofulphuret  of  bai^tes,  cryftalhzablt, 
foluVjle  in  water,  and  decompofable  by  muriatic  acid  without 
depofiting  fulphur  ;  the  third  is  hydrofulphurcted  fulphuret 
of  barytes,  foluble  in  water,  not  cryRaUi-zabh  ,  and  when  de- 
compofed  by  muriatic  acid  giving  out  both  fulphur  and 
fulphurated  hydrogen. 

Barytes,  in  conftquence  of  its  alkaline  properties,  afts  on 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  with  great  energy  ;  it  forms  info; 
luble  foaps  with  oils,  corrodes  anddilfolves  mufcukr  fibre, &c. 

In  the  di-y  way,  barytes  diiTolvcs  filex  in  the  fame  manner 
as  potaih  does  :  three  parts  of  barytes  and  one  of  filex  being 
intimately  mixed  and  fufed  together,  prod-.ce  a  yellowifh 
gr-^en  mafs  entirely  foluble  in  uitric,  muriatic,  or  acetous 
acid  ;  from  which  the  filex  may  be  feparatcd  in  the  ufual 
way.  In  the  moill  way  barytes  being  mixed  with  newly 
precipitated  alumine  forms  a  compound  infolob'e  in  water, 
but  which  is  readily  taken  up  by  an  cxccfs  of  barytes. 

Barytes  diffolves certain  metallic  oxyds,  efpccially  thofe  of 
lead;  but  thefe  combinations  have  uot  hitn  much  attended  to. 
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Barytes  was  for  a  long  time  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  refrac. 
tory  metallic  oxyd.  Bergman,  Lavoifier,  and  other  eminent 
chemifts  adopted  this  opinion  from  its  great  fpecific  gravity, 
from  the  greenifli  hue  that  it  communicates  by  fufion  with  the 
other  earth?,  and  from  its  being  precipitable  from  its  folutions 
in  acids  by  prufTiat  of  potafli.  But  in  anfwer  to  thefe  fur- 
mifes  it  may  be  remarked,  that  metals  in  proportion  as  they 
become  oxygenated  approach  to  the  (late  of  acids  ;  wherea* 
barytes  po(re(res  alkaline  properties  in  a  very  eminent  degree  : 
and  that  prufiiat  of  potaih  when  quite  pure  does  not  pre- 
cipitate barytes ;  this  appearance  being  always  occafioned  by. 
the  prefence  of  fulphat  of  potafh,  with  which  the  prulTiat  it 
generally  contaminated. 

Barytes  is  an  aftive  pnifon  to  animals  ;  as  are  mod  of  its 
falts.  It  is  not  made  uie  of  in  the  large  way,  but  is  of  con- 
fiderable  importance  in  the  laboratory  as  a  tell  for  fulphuric 
acij  and  an  effeiJtua]  reagent  to  feparate  this  fubftance  from 
all  its  other  combinations. 

The  order  of  the  affinities  to  which  barytes  is  fubjeft,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  inveftigated,  appears  to  be:  in  the  moid 
way, — fulphuric  acid,  oxalic,  fuccinic,  fluoric,  phofphoric, 
faccholaclic,  nitric,  muriatic,  citric,  tartareous,  arfemc,  for- 
mic, lactic,  benzoic,  acetous,  boracic,  fulphureous,  carbonic, 
and  pruffic  acids,  water,  fat  oil,  fulphur,  alumine,  filex  ;  in 
the  dry  way, — phofphoric  acid,  boracic,  arfcnic,  fulphuric, 
fluoric,  and  muriatic  acids,  fulphur,  oxyd  of  lead,  filex,  and 
alumine. 

Gren  Syftematifches  handbuch.  Annales  de  Chimie. 
Peiietier  EfT.  Chimiques.  Fourcroy  Syft.  des  connoifT. 
chimiques.  Thomfon's  chemillry.  Pearfon  on  chemical  no- 
menclature,  &c. 

BARYTONO,  in  AIuJc.     See  Baritono. 

BARYTONUM,  from  ^x^v;,  grave,  and  tovo;,  accent,  in 
the  Greek  Gramnuir,  denotes  a  verb,  which  having  no  accent 
marked  on  the  lall  fyllable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  under- 
ftood. 

BARZAURA,  in  ylnc'tent  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Paropamifus.     Ptolemy. 

BARZETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
17  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Parma. 

BARZIZIIS,  Christopher  De,  in  Biography,  pro- 
fclfor  of  medici:;e  at  Padua  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixtecnth 
ceuiuiy,  pnbliflied  in  15 1 7,  "  De  Febrium  Cognitiore  et 
Cura  Liber,"  410.  Lugduni  ;  "  Introduiftorium,  five  Janua 
ad  omne  Opus  praclicum  Mtdicins,"  Augufta-Vindel,  fol. 
1594,  v.ith  other  works  of  lefs  note.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 
Praft. 

BARZOD,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  leated  on  the 
Hernach,  between  CafTovia  and  Agria. 

BAS,  James  Philip  Le,  in  Biography,  a  modern 
French  artift,  flouriflied  about  the  year  1754,  by  whom  we 
have  fome  excellent  prints.  His  great  force  feems  to  lie  in 
landlcapes  and  fmall  figures,  which  he  executed  in  a  fup&. 
rior  manner.  His  ftyle  of  engraring  is  extremely  neat ;  and 
yet  he  proves  the  freedom  of  the  etching,  and  hannonifee 
the  whole  with  the  graver  and  di-y  point.  We  Lave  alfo  a 
variety  of  pretty  vignettes  by  this  artift  ;  among  wliich  arc 
moll  of  thofe  that  adorn  the  8vo.  edition  of  Rollin's  ancieat 
hiftory  in  Englilh,  publilhed  by  the  Knaptons  in  1754. 
Of  his  mod  efteeraed  works,  the  following  may  be  enumera- 
ted :  viz.  "  The  Works  of  Mercy,"  a  fet  of  feveral  "  Dutch 
Merry-Makings,  Fairs,  &c."  both  from  Tenier  ;  "  The  Ita- 
lian chafe,"  and  the  "  Milk  pot,"  and  alfo  the  "  Wild  boar," 
from  P.  Wouverma-.'.s  ;  feveral  plates  of  "  Hunting,  &c." 
from  Vao  Falens;  the  "  Sea-ports  of  France,"  after  Vcr- 
4^2  net  ; 
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net  ;  the  "  Envir0n3.de  Groningue"   and  the  "  Environs 
de  Gucldies,"  from  Ruyfdaal.     Striitt. 

Bas,  John  Le,  a  furgcon  and  accoucheur  of  confiderable 
eminence,  born  at  Orleans,  was  admitted  at  the  academy  of 
furgeons  of  Pario,  in  1756,  wlierc  he  rtfided.  Called  upon 
in  1764  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  born 
ten  months  and  fcventeen  days  after  the  death  of  the  fup- 
pofed  father,  he  decided  in  its  favonr  ;  but  the  caufe  being 
referred  to  another  comt,  the  afliilance  and  opinion  of  Bou- 
vart,  Ant.  Lewis,  Petit,  and  feveral  ether  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons, were  demanded,  v.^ho  unaiiimoufly  declared  againfl  the 
decifion  of  Le  Bas.  This  gave  rife  to  a  furious  literary  dif- 
pute,  in  the  courle  of  which  feveral  pamphlets  were  written 
on  each  lidc.  Le  Bas  defended  the  part  he  had  taken,  by 
the  authority  of  Arillotle  and  Pliny,  fupported  by  Schen- 
kius  and  other  modern  recordei"S  of  extraordinary  events, 
as  well  as  by  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  law  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  which  had  been  fometimes  given  in  favour 
of  births  protratled  to  even  more  than  twelve  months,  which 
Le  Bas  thinks  might,  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  happened. 
Bouvart  and  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  contending  againll  the 
authority  of  thefe  pretended  cafes  of  protrafted  gellation 
brought  by  their  antagonill,  which  they  do  not  admit  to 
have  been  completely  proved  in  any  one  inllance,  fix  the 
time  of  parturition  in  women  to  nine  calendar  months  from 
the  time  of  conception  ;  allowing  it  may  be  extended  be- 
yond that  time  ten  or  twenty  days,  and  denying  that  in  any 
one  well-authenticated  cafe,  proof  had  been  produced  of  a 
woman's  being  delivered  of  a  living  child  later  than  that 
period.  This  opinion  is  now,  we  believe,  univerfally  efta- 
blifhed.  The  fi;llowing  are  the  titles  of  the  books  written 
by  Le  Bas  on  the  fubjeft  :  "  Queftion  important :  Peut  on 
deter^niner  le  tems  dc  I'accoiichement,"  Paris  1764,  8vo. 
"  Nouvelles  obfervations  fur  l.s  nailTances  tardives,"  ijd^, 
8vo. ;  written  in  anfwer  to  Louis,  who  had  confuted  his  argu- 
ments, and  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  cafes  brought  in 
fupport  of  them.  "  Lettre  a  M.  Bouvart,  au  fujet  de  fa 
derniere  confultation,"  1765,  8vo.  Bouvart  had  taken  the 
fame  fide  with  Louis.  "  Repliq  le  a  un  ouvrage  de 
M.  Bouvart,"  1767,  8vo.  This  is  written  with  much  acri- 
mony ;  the  lad  refourcc,  when  defending  a  bad  caufe.  Hal- 
Itr.  Bib.  Chirurg. 

Bas,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  idand  in  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, near  the  coall  of  France,  v.'hich  has  a  fort  to  defend  the 
road,  and  contains  about  fifty  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  48°  50'. 
W.  long.  4°. 

Bas,  Point  de,  is  the  fonthcrn  cape  of  a  bay  which  runs 
in  eadward  from  Quiberon  bay  on  the  foulh  of  Vilacre  river, 
on  the  well  coaft  ot  France. 

Bas  en  Bajfcl,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftnd 
of  Moniftrol ;  one  league  north  weft  of  Moniftrol. 

Bas  Relief.     See  Basso  relievo. 

BASAAL,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tree,  grow- 
ing about  Cochin.      Ray's  Hill. 

BASAG,  in  indent  Geography,  an  idand  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  near  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Pliny. 

BASALT,  artificial,  or  black  porcelain,  a  compofition 
having  nearly  the  fame  properties  with  the  natural  bafalt,  in- 
vented  by  Melfrs.  Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and  applied  to 
various  purpofes  in  their  manufaftures. 

Basalt,  in  Mineralogy.  Argilla  bafaltes,  Werner  ;  fcu- 
rate  trap  of  Kirwan.  ^ 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  generally  greyifh  black,  more 

rarely  bluilh  or  brownilh  black ;  its  furface  is  ufually  rcddifli 

brown,  from  a  partial  decompofition.    It  is  found  in  large 

maffes,  compofing  entire  ini'ulated  mountaina  of  a  fomewhat 
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conical  form.  Of  itfelf  it  is  deftitute  of  luftre,  but  not  un- 
frequently  contains  ihining  particles  of  olivin  or  baialtic  horn- 
blende. Its  fraclure  is  uneven,  paffing  into  fine  fplintery, 
fometimes  approaching  to  the  even  or  flat  conchoidal.  It 
flies,  when  broken,  into  indeterminate  rather  iharp-edged 
fragments. 

The  moft  ufual  form  of  bafalt  is  that  of  columns,  ftraight 
or  curved,  perpendicular  or  inchncd,  from  three  inches  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Thefe  pillars  are  divided  either  by 
fimple  fecHons  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  or  by  articula- 
tions formed  by  the  convex  end  of  one  piece  infcrted  into 
the  concave  extremity  of  the  adjoining  one.  Tlie  forms  of 
the  columns  are  pentangular,  hexangular,  odlangular,  rarely 
triangular  or  quadrangular.  Balalt  alfo  fometimea  occurs  in 
tables,  or  in  globular  or  elliptical  concentric  maffe;,  called 
by  the  French  bafalte  en  bouks. 

It  gives  a  clear  arti-grey  llreak,  is  almoft  hard  enough  to 
give  fire  v.'ith  fl:eel,  and  is  very  dif&cidtly  broken.  It  is  ge- 
nerally opaque,  though  fometimes  flightly  tranflucid  on  the 
edges.  It  is  remarkably  fonorous  when  ftruck  with  the 
hammer.  Sp.gr.  according  to  Bergman,  3;  Briffon,  2.864. 
It  is  fometimes  magnetic. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  bafalt  fufes  without  addition  into  a 
black  opaque  glafs,  attraftable  by  the  magnet.  When 
heated  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  according  to  Klaproth,  it  fufes 
into  an  afii-grey  mafs,  of  a  dull  earthy  frafture,  and  mi- 
nutely fpongy  texture,  overlaid  with  grains  of  iron  :  it  lofes 
in  this  procels  9  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  In  a  clay  crucible, 
it  fufes  into  a  denfe  glafs,  opaque  in  mafs,  but  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  clove-brown  colour,  in  thin  fphnters. 

Its  conllicucnt  parts,  according  to  Bergman,  are  ; 


Silex         — 

50 

Alumine      — 

15 

Lime          — 

8 

Magnefia      — 

2 

Iron         — 

25 

The  geological  charadlcrs  of  bafalt,  and  the  various  con- 
troverfies  with  regard  to  its  origin,  and  that  of  the  other 
Rods  of  Secondary  Trapformation,  will  be  treated  of 
at  large  in  their  proper  place.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  men- 
tion here,  that  bafalt  belongs  to  the  Itratined  mountains, 
and  that  it  very  rarely  contains  any  petriiaAions.  When  in 
mafs,  it  never  indoles  any  metallic  veins  ;  and  wlien  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  dykes,  in  coal  Itrata  or  metalliferous  rocks,  it 
produces  a  total  ieparation  of  the  ore  or  coal  on  each  fide  of 
the  dyke. 

It  is  feldom  if  ever  quite  pure,  being  generally  mixed  with 
bafaltic  hornblende,  common  hornblende,  and  olivin  ;  more 
rarely  with  zeolite,  felfpar,  quartz,  fchorl,  and  calcareous 
fpar.  Mica  is  fometimes  found  on  its  furface,  though  very 
feldom  penetrating  its  fubllance.  When  mingled  with  thefe 
in  confiderable  proportion,  it  is  eafily  decompolable  into  a 
remarkably  fertile  clayey  loam. 

The  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland  prefents  the  moft  perfeft 
and  magnificent  ranges  of  bafaltic  columns  in  the  world : 
the  celebrated  Giants'  caufeway  is  an  affemblage  of 
many  thoufand  articulated  pillars  projeding  into  the  fea,  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  bafaltic  promontory,  exhibiting  a  poly- 
gonal pavement  fomewhat  refembling  a  folid  honeycomb. 
The  promontory  at  Fairhead  is  a  vail  colonade  of  upright 
bafaltic  pillars,  the  fliafts  of  which  arc  250  feet  in  length. 
Scotland  alfo  contains  many  beautiful  fpecimens  of  columnar 
bafalt :  the  little  ifland  of  Staffa  in  particular  almoft  entirely 
confills  of  bafaltic  pillars,  both  vertical  and  bending.  The 
central  diftnd  of  Auvergne  in  France,  and  the  northern 
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parts  of  Italy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  Saxony  and 
Heffi.i  in  Germany,  are  alfo  remarkable  for  their  bafaltic 
columns. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  bafalt  as  a  material  for  bjilding  and 
pavincr,  it  has  of  late  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mamifafture  of  glafs  bottles ;  it  ferves  infteadof  more  coltly 
fiibftances,  and  tne  g'lafs,  iho'ighblack  and  opake,  has  the 
advantage  of  b;ir.g  confidcrably  llronger  than  the  common 
green  kin  \  When  calcined  and  pulverized,  bafalt  is  an  ex- 
cellent fubditute  for  puzzolana  in  the  compofition  of  mortar, 
to  which  it  gives  the  propertv  of  hardening  under  water. 
Emmerling.      Brochant.      Kirwan.      Ann.  de  Chimie. 

BASAN,  or  Bashax,  in  indent  Geography,  otherwife 
called  Batanxa,  lay  north  of  the  tribes  cf  Gad  and  Reu- 
ben, and  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh,  and  was  bounded 
by  Gilead  and  the  A  iimonites  on  the  ealt,  by  the  brook 
Jabbok  on  the  fouth,  by  inount  Herman  on  the  north,  and 
by  Jordan  on  the  weft.  Og  was  king  of  Bafhan,  when  the 
IfraeUtes  conquered  it.  After  the  Babyloniili  captivity,  it 
was  fubdivided  ;  fo  that  only  a  part  was  called  Batana;a  or 
Bafan,  another  part  Trahonitis,  a  third  Aurunitis  or  Itursa, 
and  fome  part  of  it  Gaulonitis.  It  was  a  country  famous 
for  its  pafturcs,  and  its  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASANITE    of   Kirwan,  in   Mineralogy.      See   Sili- 

CEOUS   SCHISTUS. 

Basanites,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  touchftonc,  ufcd  for  trying  gold,  Slc.  Pliny 
fpeaks  of  a  bafanites  which  yielded  a  bloody  juice,  and  was 
good  again  il  d'feafes  of  the  liver. 

BASANITUS  Lapis,  in  ylnc'ient  Geography,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  in  Egypt,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

B  AS  ANUS,  in  Natural  H'ijlory.     See  Touchstone. 

BASARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Paleftine, 
in  Galilee,  20  lladia  from  Gaba,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptoiemais. 
Jofcphus. 

BASARTSCHIK,  in  Geography,  a  confiderable  town  of 
Romania,  in  Turkey  of  Europe.  It  is  tolerably  well  built, 
has  broad  and  clean  llreets  and  good  trade,  and  is  feattd  on 
the  river  Maritz.      N.  lat.  41°  49'.  E.  long.  24°  30'. 

BASARUCO,  in  Commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in  the 
Eall  Indies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin.  Of  this  coin 
there  are  two  forts,  good  and  bad  ;  the  value  of  the  bafe 
fort  is  i  lower  than  that  of  the  good.  Three  bafarucos  are 
equal  to  two  rees  of  Portugal. 

BASCANIA,  in  Antiquity,  ridiculous  or  grotefque 
figures  hung  up  by  the  ancient  fmiths  before  their  iurnaces,. 
to  divert  envy. 

BASCARA,  in  Geography,?^  town  of  Africa,  in  Biledul- 
gerid.  The  foil  in  its  vicinity  is  fertile  in  grain  and  Iruits, 
particularly  dates,  which  are  excellent. 

BASCINNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  4  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Teramo. 

BASCULUMBAI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia  ;   36  miles  eaft  of  Pergamo. 

BASE,  Basis,  in  ArcbiteRure,  denotes  an  affemblage  of 
mouldings  conftituting  the  lower  part  of  a  column,  of  a  pier, 
(         or  of  a  pedeftal. 

In  the  Grecian  remains  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  lower 
torus,  allragal,  or  liliet  of  the  bafe,  refts  immediately  on  the 
upper  ftep  of  the  buildnig  ;  but  in  thofe  of  the  Corinthian 
.'  order,  a  fquare  plinth  is  added  to  the  bafe.  This  praftice  is 
obferved  in  all  the  Roman  works,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temples  of  Vefta  at  Tivoli  and  at  Rome ;  fmall  circular  build- 
ings, in  which  a  plinth  radiating  to  the  centre  would  have 
had  an  unfightly  diminution.  Modern  architcfts  have  uni- 
yerfally  given  plinths  to  their  bales  j  and  the  following  rules 


may  be  dated  from  their  works  :  the  height  of  the  bsfc  of 
columns  to  be  half  a  diameter,  thofe  of  pedeftals,  two  ninths 
of  the  height  of  the  refpective  column  and  pedeftal ;  Tthc 
plinths  of  tiie  Tufcan  and  Doric  ordtJrs,  one  half  the  height 
of  the  bafe  ;  and  one  third  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 
For  the  particular  proportions  of  the  mouldings,  we  refer  to 
the  plates. 

The  Aitic  or  Atticurgic  Bafe  confifts  of  two  toruffes  ard 
fillets,  with  an  intermediate  fcotia.  (  ee  Plate  XVI.  of 
Architcd.ure  ;  and  Plate  l-Jig.  I.  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens  ;  and_y?^.  2.  from  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pohas,  of  the  fame  place.)  This  bafe,  probably  the  moil 
ancient  of  any,  is  employed  in  all  the  Athenian  remains  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  ;  in  Roman  antiquities,  it  is 
frequently  ufcd  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  conftantly  in  the 
Ionic  ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  every  order  by  modern 
architefts.  It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that,  of  the 
Grecian  Ionic  baf''s,  the  upper  torus  is  frequently  fluted. 
See  Plate  I.  fg.  2.  and  Plate  XXVIII. 

The  Tufcan  Bafe.  The  remains  of  antiquity  do  not  fur- 
nidi  any  complete  fpecimen  of  the  Tufcan  order  ;  and  mo- 
dem architects  have  accordingly  varied  in  this  order  more 
than  in  any  other  :  the  bafe,  however,  has  been  determined 
by  all  to  conGlt  of  a  fillet  and  torus.  See  Plate  XIV.  of 
ArclnteSure. 

The  Doric  Bafe.  It  has  been  the  praftice  of  antiquity  to 
execute  the  Doric  order  without  a  bafe.  The  maffive  ftrength 
of  this  dignified  order  required  no  additional  liability  frora 
a  bafe,  the  prvjefting  mouldings  of  which  would  have  em- 
barralfed  the  comparative  narrownefs  of  the  mono-triglyph 
intercolumiiiation.  But  modern  architects  having  adopted  a 
column  modelled  rather  on  Roman  than  Grecian  proportions, 
have  for  the  mod  part,  with  great  propriety,  added  a  bafe 
to  their  (lender  order.  The  Doric  bafe  invented  by  Vig- 
nola  (fee  Plate  I.  _/%.  3.)  confilh  of  a  fillet,  aftragal,  and 
torus  ;  all  other  architefts  have  ufed  the  Attic  bafe. 

The  Ionic  Bafe.  The  bafe  pecuHar  to  this  order,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Vitruvius  (fee  Plate  I.  fig.  4.),  confifts  of  a 
torus  and  fillet  reiling  upon  two  fcotias,  divided  by  aftra- 
gals  and  fillets.  Of  this  bafe  there  is  an  example  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene.  (See 
Plate  XXVIII.)  However,  the  practice  of  ancient  and 
modern  artifts,  with  few  exceptions,  has  given  the  Attic 
bafe  to'this  order. 

The  Corinthian  Bafe  (fee  Plate  XXIX.)  differs  from  the 
Attic,  in  having  two  fcotias  with  aftragals  between  the  to- 
rufes.  This  bafe  is  found  in  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the 
three  columns  of  the  Campo  Vaccino.  In  the  other  Roman 
and  in  the  Grecian  antiquities  of  this  order,  the  Attic  bafe  is 
employed. 

The  Compof.te  Bafe.  The  compofite  order  has  no  pecu- 
liar bafe,  and  ufes  the  Attic  and  Corinthian  bafes  indiffer- 
ently. Vitruvius.  Stuart's  Athens.  Defgodetz  Edif.  de 
Rome.  Arch,  di  A.  Palladio.  Reofola  di  T.  B.  da  Vio-. 
nola. 

Base,  Ruckntee,  is  that  which  has  its  tores  cut  like  cables; 

Base,    in    Fortification,    denotes     the     external    fide    of 

the    polygon ;    or   that    imaginary   line    which    is   drawn 

from  the  flanked  angle  of  a  ballion  to  that  v.'hich  is  oppo- 

fite  to  it. 

Base  of  a  Figure,  in  Geometry,  denotes  t"ie  loweft  part  of 
its  perimeter:  in  which  fenfe,  the  bafe  ftands  oppofed  to 
the  vertex,  which  denotes  the  higheft  part. 

Base  of  a  Triangle,  is  properly  the  loweft  fide,  or  that 
which  lies  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Thus,  the  line  AB  is  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  ABC. 
Plate  III.  C(om.  fg.  38.      Not  but,   on   other  occafions, 

the 
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the  lines,   AC,  or  BC  in  the  triangle,  may  be   made  the 
bafe. 

In  a  right-nnglcd  triangle,  the  bafe  is  properly  that  fide 
oppofiti  to  the  right  ^r.gle,  i.e.  the  hypothenufe. 

Base  of  a  fol'ul  Figure,  is  its  lowcft'fide,  or  tliat  whereon 
it  ftands.  Thus  the  circf.hir  plane  DI'E  is  tlic  bafe  of  the 
cylinder  ABDII.     Plate  III.  Geom.  fig.  39. 

Base  of  a  come  Scllion,  is  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbola  and 
parabola,  formed  by  the  common  iiiterfcdion  of  the  fccant 
plane,  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base,  Aliem.     See  Altern. 

Base,  in  Gunnery.     See  Casnon. 

Base,  in  H;raldry,  figniiies  the  bottom  of  the  fliicld  ;  and 
llx  charges  thereon  are  faid  to  be  in  bafe. 

Base,  Difiuicl,  in  Optics.     See  Distinct. 

Base  of  the  Heart,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  tlie  broader  or 
upper  part  of  that  vifcns,  to  the  fides  of  which  tlic  two 
auricles  are  afBxed.  Tiiis  is  fometinics  a!fo  called  the  vertex 
or  head,  x!?«Xii ;  in  oppofition  to  which,  the  lefier  or 
narrower  part  is  called  opcx  or  macro,  the  point  or  t:p  of  tl;e 
heart. 

Some  alfo  give  the  denomination  Lif  to  the  root  of  the  ot 
hyoidei. 

Base,  or  Basis,  in  Chemi/lry,  a  term  which  was  applied, 
by  the  old  chemills,  to  dcfignate  thofe  fubftanccs  of  a  fixed, 
inert,  pafTive  nature,  which  combined  with,  and  were  adcd 
upon,  by  more  volatile  or  aftive  menlhua.  Thus  the  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  metallic  oxyds,  which  form  compound  falts 
by  uniting  with  acids,  were  called  the  bafes  of  thefe  f^Its. 
Modem  chemiits,  though  they  maintain  that  in  every  com- 
bination thenifus  or  force 'of  affinity  between  two  ingredients 
is  mutual  and  equal,  have  yet  retained  the  term,  for  the  fake 
of  precifion,  to  cxprefs  either  fpecies  or  families  of  fa'ts, 
which  differ  with  regard  to  the  acid,  but  agree  as  to  the  al- 
kali, earth,  or  mi-tallic  oxyd  which  they  contain.  Thus 
falts  with  a  bafe  of  potafh,  include  all  thofe  fpecies  which 
are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  various  acids  with  the 
particular  alkali  potafii.  Again,  falts  with  an  alkaline  bafe 
comprehend  the  three  families  of  falts  with  bafes  of  potafli, 
loda,  or  ammonia,  as  dillinguiilied  from  the  other  falts 
with  earthy  or  metallic  bafes.  The  utility,  therefore,  of 
this  mode  of  exprefTion  is  evident ;  for  though  the  com- 
pound falts  are  uhially  divided  into  genera,  according  to 
their  acids,  as  fulphats,  nitrats,  muriats,  &c.  yet  it  is  often 
defirabie  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  other  element  or 
bafe,  for  whic!;  th.e  Lavoiferian  noir.enclature  has  not  parti- 
cularly provided. 

The  term  bafe  is  alfo  ufed  on  other  occafions  as  a  method 
of  denoting  [pccies  ;  as  when  we  fay,  fulphuric  acid  is  com- 
pjfed  of  oxygen  united  with  abafe  of  fulphur ;  the  vegetable 
acids  of  oxygen  and  a  compound  bafe  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  Sometimes  alfo  the  word  bafe  is  applied  in  a  more 
indefirite  manner ;  as  in  the  exprefiion,  phofphat  of  lime  is 
the  bafe  of  animal  bone,  azot  is  the  bafe  of  mufcular  fibre  : 
where  it  means  merely  the  charafteriflic  or  principal  part. 

Base,  Engl.  Basse,  Fr.  Basso,  Ital.  in  Muftc,  the 
lowed  part  in  the  harmony  of  a  mufical  compofition.  We 
prcfcT  the  derivi'tion  of  the  word  from  hofis,  Lat.  to  bafTe  or 
baflb  ;  as  the  word  bafis  is  already  naturalized  in  the  ufe  that 
is  made  of  it  in  architecture,  thebiife  of  a  pillar.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  ufes  it  mufieally  for  a  deep  or  gr^ve  iound  :  "  In  pipes 
the  lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further  from  the  month 
of  the  pipe,  the  niori?  bafe  founds  they  yield."  Nat.  Hift. 
N°  I7».  And  Dryden  thus  exprefles  the  ftring  of  an  in- 
Urument  that  gives  a  bafe  found: 

"At  thy  wcU-lharpen'd  thumb,  from  (hore  to  fhore. 
The  trebles  fqucak  for  fear,  the  bafes  roar." 
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Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  bafe  is  applied  to  deep,  gratre  found.; ; 
it  is  frequently  written  bafs,  tliough  the  comparative  bufcr 
feeir.s  to  require  bafe. 

The  bafe  is  the  inoft  important  of  all  the  parts  of  poli- 
phonic  compofitions,  being  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
the  other  parts  are  built ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  maxim 
among  niulicians,  that  "  if  the  bafe  be  good,  the  harmony 
and  modulation  are  fcldom  defective." 

The  word  bafe  is  applied  to  various  purpofes  in  mufic;  as 
bafe-viol,  principal  bale,  continued  bafe,  ripicnobafe,  ground 
bale,  thorough  bafe,  &c.  moil  of  which  explain  themfelves  : 
the  rell  will  be  further  noticed  in  their  places.  But  the  bafe 
to  any  common  chord  or  pan  of  a  chord,  called  by  the 
Italians  bafib  principale,  and  by  the  French  baffe  fonda- 
mentalc,  is  what  chiefly  belongs  to  this  article,  and  requires 
.  a  clear  explanation  of  its  ufe. 

A  piineipal  or  fundamental  bafe,  in  praftice,  is  that  bafe 

which  carries  th.e  common  chord  oi    s>  or  tiie  chord  of  the 

3 

7th,   \. 

In  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  there  are  rulfs  given  of 
M.  Sulzer,  for  arranging  the  parts  to  a  low  bafe,  which 
M  Framery  fays  are  excellent  ;  yet  he  has  fjmething  to  ob- 
ject to  every  one  of  them.  We  (hall  not  difpute  with  either 
of  thofe  able  mufical  critic?;,  their  rules  or  exceptions  ;  we 
fear  that  both  willb'e  unintelligible  to  young  compofers,  and 
that  an  experienced  compofer  will  h,ardly  confult  a  dic- 
tionary for  the  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts  in  his  com- 
pofitions. All  -we  ftiall  recommend  to  the  young  harmonift, 
or  juvenile  organitt,  is  to  accompany  low  notes  in  the  bafe 
by  wide  intervals.  In  common  chords,  when  the  bafe  is  low 
in  the  fcale,  thirds  have  a  very  growling  bad  effeft,  particu- 
larly on  the  organ.  In  filling  up  the  parts  with  the  left 
hand,  when  the  right  hand  has  common  chords  or  divifions 
derived  from  common  chords,  the  left  hand  fhould  only  give 
the  fifth  and  eighth  to  the  bafe.  For  the  fundamental  and 
fuppofed  bafe  to  the  treble  fcale,  major,  minor,  and  chro- 
matic, fee  Counterpoint,  Composition,  Score,  Com- 
mon Chords,  and  Thorough-Base. 

Basse  Fondamenialc.  The  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  bafe,  in  praftical  mufic,  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  We  (liall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  the 
fundamental  bafe  in  theory;  which  Ranieau  and  his  adherents 
regard  as  a  dii'covery  in  mufic,  equal  to  Newton's  dodrine  of 
gravitation  in  aftronomy. 

The  earlieft  notice  in  England  of  the  phenomenon  upon 
which  the  fundamental  bafe  of  Rameau  has  been  built,  was 
in  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Wallis 
"  on  the  trembling  of  conlonant  firings,"  Mar.  1677. 
N°  134.  p.  839.     Abridg.  vol.i.  p.  606. 

"  It  hath  long  been  obferved,  that  if  a  viol  ftring,  or  lute- 
ftring,  be  touched  with  the  bow  or  hand,  another  firing  on 
the  fame  or  another  inftrument  not  far  from  it  (if  in  uni- 
fon  to  it,  or  an  otiave,  or  the  like)  will  at  the  fame  time 
tremble  of  its  own  accord.  But  I  can  now  add,  that  not 
the  whole  of  that  other  ftring  doth  thus  tremble,  but  the 
feveral  parts  fcverally,  according  as  they  are  unilons  to  the 
whole  or  the  parts  of  that  llring  fo  llruck."  (Here  he 
gives  the  feveral  divifions  into  which  a  ftring,  when  caufed  to 
found,  divides  itfelf,  and  a  delineation  of  the  foi-ms  of  the 
feveral  confonances  on  a  plate  ;  but  of  thefe  we  fiiall  have 
further  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.) 

"  This  was  firft  of  all  (that  I  know  of)  difcovered  by 
Mr.  William  Noble,  M.A.  of  Merton  college;  and  by  him 
fiiewed  to  fome  of  o'.:r  rauficians  about  three  years  fince : 
and  after  him  by  Mr,  Thomas  Pigot,  A.B.  of  Wadham 

college, 
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college,  witliout  knowing-  that  Mr.  Noble  had  difcovered  it 
before."  As  we  are  now  only  proving  a  claim,  we  need 
cite  no  more  of  this  paper ;  at  the  end  of  which  another 
paper  is  referred  to  (N^  135.  p.  879.),  which  reference  fays: 
"  Concerning  thefe  phenomena,  an  exquifite  folution  is  given 
b?  Dr.  NarcifTus  Manli,  in  Dr.  Plot's  -Natural  Hiftory  of 
dxfordlhire." 

D'Alembert  (Elemensde  Mufique)  fpeaks  of  Rameau 
as  the  difcovf  rer  of  the  harmonics,  as  well  ai;  author  <  f  the 
fyftem  built  upon  them.  In  the  preface  to  the  fccond  edi- 
tion of  his  Elements  of  Mufic,  in  which  he  has  abriilged  and 
methodized  the  mufical  tratts  of  Rameau,  he  fays  ;  "  it  was 
Rameau  who  firft  bega:!  to  reduce  chaos  into  order,  and 
throw  a  light  upon  the  principles  of  harmony. 

"  He  found  in  the  relonance  of  a  fmgle  ftring  or  founding 
body,  the  moft  probable  origin  of  harfnony,  and  of  the  plea- 
fure  which  it  affords  us  ;  he  developed  this  principle,  and 
(hewed  whence  the  phenomena  of  mufjc  were  derived," 
&c. 

And  RoufTeau,  Dift.  de  Muf.  art.  Harmonic,  fays,  that 
*'  Pere  Merfcnne  and  M.  Sauveur  having  found  that  every 
found,  though  fecmingly  a  limple  unifon,  was  always  accom- 
panied by  other  founds  lefs  diftinguilliable,  which  formed 
with  it  the  common  chord  major ;  and  M.  Rameau,  fetting 
off  from  this  experiment,  made  it  the  bafis  of  his  harmonical 
fyftem,  which  M.  D'Alembert  at  length  took  the  trouble  of 
explaining  to  the  public." 

Rameau  himfelf,  in  bis  Nouveau  Syfteme  de  Mufique, 
publiihed  1726,  fays  "we  have  in  our  nature  the  germ  of 
harmony,  witliout  knowing  it.  It  is  however  eafy  to  per- 
ceive it  in  the  found  of  a  ftring,  a  pipe,  S<c.  in  the  tone  of 
which  there  are  three  different  founds  at  once."  In  a  note  he 
adds,  «' this  experiment  is  cited  by  different  authors."  But 
he  does  not  feem  to  know  their  names.  Rameau's  accoiuit 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from  our  Phil.  Tranf.  quoted 
above,  where  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  Englifh  difcovtr)-. 
But  in  p.  17  of  his  treatife,  he  refers  to  ^lerfenne's  Harm. 
Univerlelle,  chap,  des  luftrumens,  p.  209.  for  the  invention; 
but  Merfenne,  in  the  very  title  of  the  chapter  alluded  to,  rclin- 
quifhes  all  claim  to  the  dilcovcry,  by  merely  promiHng  his 
readers  "  to  explain  many  circumftances  and  properties  of 
motion,  natural  or  forcei,  oblique  or  perpendicular,  where 
the  ideas  and  experiments  of  Gahlco  are  examined." 

This  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  who  was  the  firft  difcoverer 
of  this  raufical  phenomenon.  But  the  name  of  the  true 
claimant  does  not  feem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  any 
writer  in  England  before  the  year  1748,  when  Dr.  Smith 
firft  publiihed  his  Harmonics  ;  who  begins  the  firft  fcftion 
of  that  fcientific  work  in  the  following  manner.  "  Sound 
is  caufed  by  the  vibrations  of  elaftic  bodies,  whicli  communi- 
cate the  like  vibrations  to  the  air,  and  thefe  the  like  again  to 
our  organs  of  heaiing. 

"  Philofop'.iers  are  agreed  in  this,  bccaiifc  founding  bodies 
communicate  tremors  to  dillant  bodies.  For  inftance,  the 
vibrating  motion  of  a  mufical  ftring  puts  others  in  motion, 
whofe  tenfion  and  quantity  of  matter  difpofe  their  vibrations 
to  keep  time  with  the  pulfes  of  air  propagated  from  the 
firing  which  was  ftruck.  Gahlco  explains  this  phenomenon 
by  obferving,  that  a  heavy  pendulum  mav  be  put  in  motion 
by  the  leaft  breath  of  the  mouth,  provided  the  blafts  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  keep  time  exactly  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  ;  and  alfo  by  the  like  art  in  raifing  a 
large  bell  ;  and  probably  he  was  the  fii  ft  that  rightly  ex- 
plained that  phenomenon." 

And  now,  having  traced  this  curious  difcovery  to  the 
fountain-head,  we  fliall  draw  all  furlhtr  information  f;om 
that  fource. 
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The  admirable  Galileo,  perhaps  the  moft  aci-.te  and  ufcful 
experimental  philofophcr  of  any  age  or  countiy,  in  his  firft 
dialogue  (Opera  del  Galileo,  vol.  ii.  Bologna  1655.),  after 
difcufling  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  which  he  firft  ap- 
plied to  the  meafuring  of  time,  proceeds  with  his  friends 
Sagredo,  an  intelligent  enquirer  into  mechanical  powers, 
who  a(]<s  queftions  of  difficult  folution  ;  and  SimpUcius,  a 
5-oung  philofopher,  curious  concerning  the  caufes  of  comm.on 
effects.  Galileo,  under  the  name  of  Salviati,  after  difcufling 
the  doctrine  of  motion,  and  the  range  of  cannon-balls,  fays  ; 
"  vengo  ora  da  i  quefiti  di  V.  S.  dirvi  qualche  mio  penfiero 
fopra  alcuni  problemi  Lttcnenti  alia  mufica  ;  and  now,  at 
your  requeft,  gentlemen,  I  fiiall  give  you  my  thoughts  on 
ibme  mufical  problems,  a  noble  fubjert,  on  which  fo  many 
great  men  have  written,  and,  among  the  reft,  Ariftotlc 
himfelf;  concerning  which  he  has  left  us  many  curious 
problems  ;  fo  that  if  by  fnch  eafy  and  intelligible  experi- 
ments I  (hall  be  able  to  account  for  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  found,  I  may  perhaps  hope  that  my  reflection* 
would  amufe  you. 

"  Sagredo.  They  will  not  only  amufe  me,  but  are  what  I 
moft  particularly  wifli  for,  being  extremely  delighted  with 
all  mufical  inftruments  ;  and  though  I  beftowed  much  medi- 
tation on  harmonical  confonances,  I  have  always  remained 
perplexed  and  unable  to  account  for  one  of  thefe  intervals 
pl.afing  me  more  than  another.  For  fomc  not  only  give  me 
no  pleafure,  but  are  extremely  offtnfive  to  my  ear;  and 
that  cotnmon  problem  of  two  firings  tuned  in  unifon,  when 
one.  of  them  is  caufed  to  found,  the  other  not  only  vibrates 
but  aftually  founds,  I  ttill  am  unable  to  folve  ;  nor  do  I 
clearly  underftand  the  forms  of  confonances,  or  many  other 
particulars  concernmg  them." 

"  Salviati.  Let  us  try  whether  from  our  doftrine  of  pen- 
dulums we  cannot  acquire  fome  information  concerning  thefe 
difBculties.  And  as  to  the  firft  doubt,  which  is,  whether 
it  bt  true  that  the  fame  pendidum  performs  all  its  ofcillations, 
whether  its  fwing  be  the  greateft,  the  mean,  or  tlie  leaft, 
exactly  in  equal  times  ?  I  ftiall  depend  on  what  our  pro- 
feffor  told  us,  who  has  clearly  demonftrated  that  a  pendulum 
fubtending  any  arcs  whatever,  paffes  them  all  in  equal  times, 
i.e.  whether  of  180^,  or  60,  10,  2,  |  a  degree,  or  of  four  ■ 
minutes,  fuppofing  them  all  to  terminate  in  the  loweft  point, 
which  touches  the  horizontal  plane — all  is  pei-formed  in  . 
equal  times."  This  accounts  for  the  tone  of  a  ftring  not 
finking  or  changing  as  the  vibrations  become  more  feeble. 
Here  too  he  gives  the  ratio  of  vibrations ;  and  afterwards 
the  hiftory  of  his  difcovering  in  a  church,  from  the  fwing  of  a 
lamp,  the  laws  of  a  pendulum,  and  that  all  its  ofcillations  %vere 
ifochror/ous;  This  doCbine  he  applied  to  the  vibrations  of 
mufical  ftrings,  upon  the  nunr^ber  of  which  the  gravity  ard 
acutcnefs  of  founds  more  depend  than  on  their  length,  ten- 
fion, or  thicknefs.  It  feen  s  as  if  few  difcoveries  had  been 
made  in  the  philofophy  of  found  fince  this  dialogue  was  : 
written.  Galileo  has  demonftrated  that  if  a  ftring  founding 
C,  for  exan.ple,  be  divided  by  a  moveable  bridge  into  h.alt, 
each  half  would  be  an  octave  to  the  whole  ;  if  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  would  be  a  fifth  to  the  oitave  ;  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  v.ould  be  a  fifteenth  or  double  odlave  to  the 
whole  ;  if  into  five  parts,  each  would  be  a  major  fcventfenth 
(commonly  called  a  tierce  or  (harp  third)  to  the  fifteenth  or 
double  oftave. 

Though  thefe  divifions  arc  the  fame  as  the  ratios  afcribed  to 
Pythagoras,  and  thofe  of  Euclid  in  the  fedtion  of  the  canon  ; 
and  though  long  before  Gahleo's  time,  the  chorus  of  a 
full  organ  had  been  conftrufted  on  the  principle  of  the  har- 
monics to  a  fundamental  bafe,  there  can  be  no  dovtbt  but 
that  this  great  philofopher  firil  carght  nature  in  the  fact  of 
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prodiicintr  in\nr.b!y,  and  without  humnn  a'd,  tlie  fweeteft 
chord  in  the  whole  fydem  of  harmony 

Here  all  the  phenonn.cn:i  are  rcprefented  and  explained,  of 
kindred  ilrings  beinrr  caiifeJ  to  tremble  and  found  merely 
by  the  tremors  occafioned  in  the  medium  by  the  tone  of  a 
neipthbouring  llring  or  founding  body. 

Here  too  the  theory  of  tuning  Ilrings,  not  only  by  ten- 
fion  but  by  weiglUs,'  is  explained  ;  from  which  propor- 
tions, doubtlcfs,  the  lyrichord  of  Plenius  was  tuned  by 
weights  inftcad  of  ttnfion,  fome  fifty  years  ajo. 

Having  juftly  reftorcd  to  Galileo  the  difcovery  of  the 
harmonic  proportions  into  which  every  fingle  rtring  and 
founding  body  divides  itfelf  when  caufed  to  found,  it  lecms 
unnectfiar)'  further  to  explain  this  phenomenon  here.  V^  e 
(hall  therefore  proceed  to  the  fyftem  built  on  this  foundation 
by  Rameau,  under  the  title  of  Basse  Fondamentnk ;  con- 
cerning which,  not  only  the  author,  but  the  Fr;nch  nation, 
have  gloried  as  much  as  if  he  had  difcovered  and  conquered 
a  new  world  in  the  celeflial  regions  of  harmony. 

Basse  Fondamentak,  or  Fundamental  Bafe,  was  firft 
formed  into  a  fyftem  by  Rameau,  and  though  the  Italians 
meant  the  fame  thing  by  baffo  principale,  fo  early  as  the 
time  of  Zarlino,  it  was  not  fo  clearly  explained  ;  nor  were 
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its  derivation  or  derivatives,  from  a  phyfical  experiment,  then 
generally  kno-.vn  in  Italy. 

The  natural  harmony  or  cornmon  chord  to  every  bafe, 
confids  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  above  the  bafe  ;  or 
their  oftaves,  which  the  Germans  call  the  triad  :  or  rather 
the  iinifon,  or  any  given  found,  with  its  third  and  fifth,  con- 
ftiuitc  their  triad,  without  the  oftavc.  If  inftead  of  the 
fundamental  or  loweft  found  (which  Rameau  calls  tlie 
generator)  the  bafe  takes  the  third  or  fifth  of  that  chord  in- 
ttead  of  the  loweft  found  or  principal  bafe,  the  harmony  is 
fald  to  he  inverted  ;  and  the  loweft  part,  carrying  the  chord 
of  the  fixth,  or  J,  is  callt-d  the  fuppofedbafe,  and  fometimes 
the  bafib  continue.  (See  SupposED5^;/c,andBAsso  Ccnt'inuD.) 
If  any  fou.id  is  added  to  tlis  common  chord,  except  the 
feventh,  the  bafe  is  no  longe-  fundamental. 

The  fundamental  bafe  fhould  move  by  confonant  intervals  ; 
as  3d,  4th,  5th,  or  6th  :  never  rifing  'or  falhng  one  note  or 
degree  with  perfeA  and  fimilar  harmony  to  both  ;  as  it 
would  occafion  a  violation  of  the  rule  againll  Jths  and  Sths 
in  fucceflion,  and  preclude  all  relation  and  connettion  of 
chord  to  chord.  Common  chords  may  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing fundamental  bafes  in  fucceflion. 


bafes  :  the  chords  of  the  6th  and  fth  are  given  to  the  reft. 


In  a  regular  afcent  or  defcent  of  the  fcale  in  modern  har-  uaics  ;   me  i-nuiua  ui  unc  uui  anu  jui  aic  wucu  lu  m 

mony,  the  rule  for  accompanying  the  odave  (fee  Regle  de  Rameau  (Traite  de  I'Harmonie,  p.  190.)  has  made  all  the 

L'Octate)    allows  only  common  chords  to  the  key  note  following  bafes  fundamental,  by  accompanying  them  with 

and  the  5th  of  the  key  ;  which  are  confequently  fundamental  common  chords. 
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By  contrary  motion,  however,  the  principal  bafe  may 
have,  and  often  has  had,  common  chords  with  good  effedt, 
when  afcending  diatonically. 
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And  if  the  feventh  were  added  to  many  of  thefe  chord?, 
they  would  he  ftill  more  interefting,  without  divcfting  the 
bafe  of  the  title  of  fundamental. 
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iior  modes,  or  keys  with  flat  jds.  From  whatever  grave 
found  the  harmonies  have  beeu  obferved  to  arife,  they  are  all 
component  parts  of  major  chords,  or  keys  with  fliarp  3ds. 
In  Rameau's  Generation  harmonique,  chap.  xii.  origine  du 
mode  mineur,  where  we  expefted  all  would  be  cleared  up, 
we  found  his  derivation  of  this  mode  more  perplexed  and 
perplexing  than  any  part  of  his  book.  He  tells  us  that  we 
arc  to  find  indications  given  by  nature  of  the  minor  mode 
below  the  principal  found,  which  caufes  the  12th  and  major 
17th  below  it  to  vibrate  though  not  to  found.  And  M. 
D'Alembert  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  "  Elements"  feems  fa- 
tibfied  with  this  folution.  When,  after  telling  us  that  the 
I2lh  and  17th  major  are  produced  by  every  found  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  heard  in  its  totality  :  that  is,  the  tone 
of  the  whole  firing  or  founding  body.  That  the  12th  and 
17th  arifing  from  this  ftring  or  principal  found,  are  calkd 
its  harmonics,  and  form,  when  approximated  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  hand,  the  common  chord  major  or  triad  of 
unifon  3d  and  ■jth.  But  to  acquire  a  natura"l  origin  of  the 
minor  mode,  if  we  tune  the  iztli  and  major  17th  below  any 
found,  below  C  for  example,  which  will  be  an  oftave  below 
the  5th  and  a  double  oflave  btlow  the  inferior  major  3d,  to 
C,  we  fliall  find  when  C  is  ftruck,  that  its  lower  12th  and 
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Of  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  phyfical 
haru,ony,  there  has  been  no  fatisfaAory  origin  found  of  mi- 


major  17th  will  vibrate  but  not  found 
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■tills  origin  neither  fatlsfied  thcorifts  nor  praftical  muficians. 
And  in  M.  D'Alembert's  fecond  edition  of  his  "  Elements" 
he  changed  his  ground,  and  inftead  of  the  chord  minor  of  F, 

lie  adopted  that  of  C  :   ^-^ — ^-^r—^^,  hi  which  G  is  an 


liarraonic  of  C  as  well  as  of  Eb.  But  this  folution  of  the 
difficulty,  fetched  from  far,  and  by  no  means  fatisfaftory, 
was  changed  in  the  article  Fondamentale  of  the  7th  volume  of 
the  Encyclopedic,  to  ACE,  without  fucceeding  in  proving  it 
to  be  the  work  of  nature. 

The  abbe  Feytou,   in  the  new  Encycl.  methodique,  fays, 
that  F  is  the  fundamental  bafe  of  A  minor.     But  thongh 
am.ong  the  harmonics  of  a  fmgle  bafe  note  there  is,  at  the 
top  of  the  chord,  a  found  fomething  refcmbling  a  yth,  it  13 
rot  a  major  -th  ;   nor  can  F,  or  any  grave  found,  produce  a 
major  7th.     All  the  harmonics  produced  by  F,   are  the  fol- 
lowing, and  in  the  following  arithmetic  order  : 
I   R    12    15    17   1921    22. 
Ffc     f     a      ceb     f- 
12345678. 

A  major  "th  may  be  joined  to  the  common  chord  of  F 
in  practice,  withoi:t  taking  from  it  the  title  of  fundamental ; 
but  it  is  not  one  of  its  harmonics  ;  ergo,  F  is  not  the  funda- 
mental bafe  to  A  minor.  Nor  does  nature  give  any  indica- 
tion of  a  minor  chord  either  in  the  harmonics,  or  3d  found 
produced  by  two  trebles.     See  Terza  Suona. 

Base-Viol.  This  inftrument  is  now  often  confounded 
with  the  violoncello,  though  not  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the 
I-tli  century'  every  mulical  family  had  a  chcll  of  viols  ;  all 
with  fix  llrings,  and  the  finger-board  fretted.  Thebafe-viol 
was  the  largell  of  thefe  inllruments,  and  called  in  England 
the  fix-ftringcd  bafe  ;  but  in  Italy,  viol  da  gamba,  on  ac- 
count of  its  refting  on  the  leg  of  the  performer.  The  tenor 
viol,  the  next  in  fize  of  that  clafs,  is  called  viol  da  bracci.a, 
from  its  refting  on  the  arm  or  fhoulder  when  played  on. 
The  fmalleft.  and  highell  of  thefe  inftruments  is  called  the 
treble  viol. 

A  complete  cheft  of  viols  contained  8  inftruments  ;  2 
firft  trebles,  two  fecond  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  bafes  ; 
ail  ftrung  and  tuned  alike,  by  4ths  and  3ds,  and  the  necks 
fretted.     The  accordatura  of  the  open  ftrings  is  as  follows. 


Treble  Viol. 
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Tenor  Viol  ; 
I    Viol  da  Braccla. 
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Bafe  Viol ; 
or,    Vid  da  Gdmia 
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From  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  till  that  of  Charles 
II.,  in  all  private  concerts  (we  had  none  that  were  pub- 
lic then)  thel'e,  except  the  common  tliitc,  were  the  only 
inftruments  that  were  admitted  into  a  gentleman's  houfe; 
and  indeed  from  the  feeblenefs  of  the  tone  they  may  very 
properly  be  called  ftromenti  da  camera,  chamber  inftru- 
jnents.  At  firft  wliere  voices  could  not  be  procured  the 
I'everal  parts  of  full  anthems,  fervices,  and  other  choral  mu- 
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fie  were  adapted  to  viols.  The  firft  mufic  that  was  com- 
pofed  exprefsly  for  them  was  fantafias  ;  the  tafle  for  which 
was  brought  from  Italy  previous  to  fonatas  and  concertos. 
The  paffages  given  to  thefe  viols,  at  this  time,  difcover 
no  kind  of  knowlege  of  the  expreffive  power  of  the  bow  ; 
and  even  Orl.  Gibbons,  who  coinpofed  fo  well  for  voices 
in  the  church,  feems  very  little  fuperior  to  his  cotempo- 
raries  in  his  pioduftions  for  inftruments.  Indeed,  his  ma- 
drigals of  five  parts,  as  well  as  thofe  of  many  others,  are 
faid  i:i  tb.e  title  page  to  be  apt  for  viols  and  voices  ;  a 
proof  that  with  us,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  there  was  at  firft  no  mufic  e.xprefsly  com- 
pofed  for  inftruments  ;  confequently,  the  powers  of  thefe 
inftruments  muil  have  been  circurafcribed  ;  and  when  this 
mufic  was  merely  played,  without  the  alfiftance  of  human 
voices  and  of  poetry,  "Capable  of  no  great  cffeds.  The 
fubjefts  of  Orlando  Gibbons'  madrigals  are  fo  fimple  and 
tinmaiked,  that  if  they  were  now  to  be  executed  by  in- 
ftruments alone,  they  would  afford  v^ry  little  pltafure  to 
the  greateft  friends  cf  his  produ£tio;!S  and  thofe  of  the 
fame  period.  At  the  time  they  were  publifhed,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  better  with  which  to  compare 
them  ;  and  the  beft  mufic  which  good  ears  can  obtain,  is 
always  delightful  till  better  is  produced.  Air,  accent, 
grace,  and  expreffion,  were  now  equally  unknov.n  to  the 
compofcr,  performer,  and  hearer  ;  and  whatever  notes  of 
one  inftrument  were  in  harmony  with  another  were  wel- 
come to  the  player,  provided  he  found  himfeif  honoured 
from  time  to  time  with  a  ftiare  of  the  fubjedt,  or  princi- 
pal melody  ;  which  happening  more  frequently  in  canons 
and  fugues  than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  compofition,  con- 
tributed to  keep  them  fo  long  in  favour  with  performers 
of  limited  powers,  however  tirefome  they  may  have  been 
to  the  hearers  when  conftrufted  on  dull  and  barren  themes. 
See  Fantasia,  Sonata,  and  Concerto. 

Base,  in  Laiv. — Biife  ejltile  is  that  eftate  which  bafe 
tenants  have  in  their  lands. — Bafe  fee  denotes  a  tenure  in  fee 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  by  which  it  ftands  diftinguifhed 
from  focage,  or  free  tenure.  (See  Fee.) — Bafe  court,  is  ?ny 
court  not'of  record.  Such,  e.  gr.  is  the  court-baron — Bafe 
tenure,  haja  tenure,  denotes  holding  by  villenagc,  or  other 
cuftomary  fervice  ;  as  diftinguiftied  from  the  higher  tenures 
in  capite,  or  the  military  fervice. 

Base  rocht,  refeda,  in  Botany.     See  Reseda. 
Base  Kmghts,  has  chevaliers,  denote  the  inferior  order  of 
knights  as  diftinguiftied   fronj  barons  and  bannerets,  who 
were  the  chief  or  fuperior  knights. 

Base  Point,  in  Heraldry.  See  Point, and  Escutcheon. 
Base  Ring  of  a  Cannon,  is  the  great  ring  next  behind  the 
touch-hole. 

BASEDOW,  John  Bernard,  in  Biography,  was  bora 
at  Hamburgh  in  1723;  and  though  the  early  part  of  his 
education  was  neglefted  by  reafon  of  the  fevcrity  of  his 
father,  which  obliged  him  to  abfcond,  and  to  live  alnioft  a 
year  as  3  doir.cftic  with  a  land  lurveyor  at  Holftein,  he 
afterivards  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  fuccefsfuUy  pur- 
fucd  hts  ftudies  in  the  Gymnafium  from  the  year  1741  to 
I  -44,  under  profefl"or  Reimarus.  Here  his  proficiency 
was  fuch,  that  lie  was  enabled  to  fubfift  at  the  age  of  16 
years,  independently  of  his  parents.  As  it  was  his  father's 
ambition  to  make  his  fon  a  clergyman,  he  went  to  Leipfic 
in  1 744  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  theology.  Here  he  con- 
tinued two  rears,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  profeftbr 
Crufius.  Thefe  ledures  and  the  writings  of  Wolff,  which 
he  alfo  perufed,  unfettled  his  mind  with  refpeft  to  many 
dodrines  which  he  had  imbibed,  and  excited  fome  doubts 
in  his  mind  coi.cerning  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  ; 
5  A  but 
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but  by  further  txamination  of  tliis'  intercfting  controverfy, 
he  bccam^-  a  firm  believer  of  the  tnuh  of  the  divine  milhi::! 
of  Chrilt,  though  he  denied  many  of  thofe  dodtrincs  which 
fome  Chriftians  deem  to  be  tlTential  articles  of  the  Chrilliaii 
faith.     In  1749,  he  was  appointed  private  tutor  to  the  ion 
of  a  gentleman  in  Holllein  ;  in  this  fituation  he  had  an  op- 
portunity cf  fubmitting  to  the  left  of  experience  the  plan  of 
an  improved  method  of  education,  which  he  had  for  fome 
time  held  in  contemplation.     Thfe  attempt  fuccetded  to  his 
vvilhes  ;  and  though  his  pupil  was  only  feven  years  of  age, 
when  he  undertook  the  cliarge  of  him,  he  was  able  in  the 
fpace  of  three  years  not  only  to  read  Latin  authors,  but  to 
tranflate  from  the  German  into  that  language,  and  to  ipeak 
and  write  it  with  a  degree  of  (iuency.     Pie  had  alfo  made 
confidcrableprogrefsin  the  principles  of  religion  and  morals, 
in  hiil'.M'y,  geography,  and  arithmetic.    This  iuccels  advanced 
his  reputation;  fo  that  in   1752   he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts  at  Kiel,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  chofen  profe'lor  bf  moral  philofopby  and  the  belles 
letti'es  in  the  academy  at  Soroe  in  Denmark.    Here  he  pub- 
liflied  fcveral  works,  which  were  well  received  ;    particularly 
his    "  Practical   Morality  for   all   conditions,"   containing 
hints  of  his  improved  plan  of  fchool  education.     His  leftures 
on  morality  and  religion  were  much  frequented  ;    but  as  he 
fpokc  with  freedom  on  fome  points  of  theology  that  were 
generally  received,  he  was  removed  by  the  Dani(h  court  to 
the  gymnafium  at  Altona,  and  allowed  the  falary  which  he 
had  enjoyed  as  profelTor.     In  the  40th   year  of  his  age  he 
began,  in'oppofition  to  the  advice  and  remonftrance   of  his 
friends,  to  attack  publicly  many  received  tenets  of  the  church, 
and  he  publiflied  his  "  Philalethy,"   in  which  he  fuggefts 
doubts   concerning  the  eternity   of  future  punifhment ;    his 
"  Methodical  Inilruftion  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," 
in  which   he  avows  his   diffent  from  the  common  doftrine 
concerning  Jefus  Chrifl,  the  Holy  Ghoft,  infpiration,  bap- 
tifm,  the  Lord's  fupper,  Sec.  ;  his   "  Theoretic  Sytlem   of 
Sound  Reafon  ;"   and  fome  other  works  of  a  fimiiar  kind. 
In  confcquence  of  thefe  publications  he  was  reprefented  by 
Gotze,Winkltr,  and  Zimmermann,  clergymen  of  Hamburgh, 
as  holding  opinions  hollile  to  revelation,  as  a   man  void  of 
principle,  and  as  an  enemy  to  religion.     The  populace  like- 
wife  were  incenfed,  and  threatened  to  ftone  him.     He  was 
prefervcd,  however,  from  becoming  a  viftim  to  intolerance, 
by  the  protettion  of  count  Bernllorf  and  fome  other  friends 
at  Copcnliagen.     In  thefe  circnmftances  he  diretled  his  at- 
tention to  an  improvement  of  l!io  ufual  method  of  fchool- 
cducation  ;  and  for  his  encouragement  in  the  profecut-on  of 
it,  he  was  releafed  by  the  Danilh  court  from  attendance  at 
the  gymnafium  of  Altona,  and  allowed  a  penfion  of  800 
dollars.     Having  foliciied    and   obtained  confiderable    fub- 
fcriptions,  he  publifhed  in  1769  the  heads  of  his  "  Elemen- 
tary Book  ;"  which  he  fnbmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  many 
refpeftable  and  learned  friends,  by  whom,  it  was  approved. 
In    1771,  the   fum   which  he   had   colledted  amounted    to 
1  J,000  rix-dollars  ;  of  which  a  ihoufand  had  been  contribu- 
ted by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  who  read  his  plan  and  invited 
him  to  Peterfcurgh.     Although  he  met  with  fome  oppofi- 
tion,  he  obta'ned  very  confiderable  encouragement  ;  and  he 
was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Defifau,  with  the  promife  of  a 
penfion  of  1 100  rix-dollars,  to  eitablidi  the  fchool  which  he 
had  orojefted  in  his  territories.     Accordingly,   he  removed 
to  Deflau,  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  place  of  his 
Tcfideoce.      Having  pubhdied  fevtral  detached  parts   of  his 
work,  he  determined  in    1772   to   continue  it.      In  the  fol- 
lowmg  year  he  pnblifhed  the  principles  of  "  Arithmetic  and 
the   Mathematics,"   and  in  1774  his  grand  trcatife  in   four 
volumes,  with  100  copper-plates,  under  the  title  of  "  Ele- 
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mentary  Work,"  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  his  "  Element 
tary  Book"  which  he  had  publifhed  in  1770.  This  pnbli- 
cation  was  favourably  received,  and  was  foon  tranflatcd  into 
Latin  and  into  French.  As  he  had  bellowed  lix  yeai's'  la- 
bour on  the  completion  of  this  work,  his  health  declined  ; 
and  in  this  ilate  he  wrote  his  "  Legacy  for  the  Conlciencc,'* 
bcirg  a  work  on  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. The  prince  of  DefTau,  having  permitted  him  to 
ellablilh  his  fchool  in  any  place  which  he  found  moft  con- 
venient, he  travelled  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  ;  and  oil 
his  5 1 11  birth  day,  he  determined  to  put  his  plan  in  execu- 
tion, and,  on  account  of  its  humane  objedt,  to  give  liis  fc- 
minary  the  name  of  the  "  Philanthropinum."  "  This  fchool 
was  intended  to  be  a  feminary  for  reaving  up  young  teachers 
and  profeflbrs,  and  a  pattern  for  all  the  other  fchools  of 
Germany.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents  were  to  be 
admitted  for  the  fum  of  250  rix-dollars  per  annum  ;  all  the 
former  errors  in  education  were  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againll  ;  and  the  children  of  pour  people  were  to  be  educa- 
ted in  it  alfo,  either  to  render  them,  fit  for  becoming  teachers 
themfelves  in  fchools  of  lower  rank,  or  for  being  ufeful 
fcrvants  in  refpedlabi't  families."  At  DefTau,  whither  Bafe- 
dow  returned  from  Frankfort,  on  the  27th  of  December 
1774,  the  6th  birth-day  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  DclTau, 
he  opened  his  "  Philanthropinum,"  appointing  Wolke  as 
head  mailer,  and  undertaking  the  direflion  of  it  for  feveii 
years,  prcmifing*to  read  leftures,  and  to  give  a  few  hours' 
inftrudlion  daily  to  the  pupils  without  any  emolument. 
The  plan,  however,  was  not  encouraged  agreeably  to  Bafe- 
dow's  expedlations,  and  he  therefore  rclinquifhed  it.  His 
difappointment  and  other  circumllanccs  led  him  to  feck  re- 
lief from  drinking,  by  which  he  impaired  his  health  and  in- 
jured liis  reputation.  In  the  mela;ichoIy  period  that  elapfed 
from  1778  to  17S3,  lie  employed  himfeif  in  examining  tlie 
nature  of  pure  Chridianity  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  fome  of  its  dudlrines, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  friend  to  truth,  and  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  religion  and  virtue.  In  1785  he  publifhed  a  plaa 
by  wiiich  children  might  be  more  eahly  taught  to  read,  and 
diftributed  500  copies  of  it  in  various  fchools.  His  plan  waS' 
introduced  by  himfeif  in  two  fchools  at  Magdeburg,  and  it 
fucceeded  to  his  wiflies.  Having  experienced  great  friend- 
fhip  at  Magdeburg,  he  removed  to  this  city  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  and  died  there  in  1790  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  Bafedc-.v  is  reprefented  by  his  biographers  as  a 
man  of  acute  judgement  and  penetration,  and  pofiefled  cf 
great  fenfibility  and  a  lively  imagination.  His  v/orks,  which 
relate  cl'iefly  to  religious  fubjcds  or  to  education,  amount 
to  upwards  of  50  different  treatifcs.  Beytraga  znr  Labens 
gefchiclile,  &c.  or  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Joh.  Beruh. 
Bafedow,  taken  from  his  own  works,  and  from  other  authe.a- 
tic  fources,  8vo.  Magdeburg,  1791. 

BASELECE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Napk-s  and  province  of  Capitaiiata,  7  miles 
S.S.W.  ofVokurara.  ' 

EASELS,  Basi-lli,  in  our  Old  JVrhers,  a  kind  of  coin 
abolilhed  by  king  Henry  II.  1158. 

BASELLA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  382.  Reich.  413. 
ScliRb.  520.  Juff.  84.  Gartn.  t  126.  Clafs  and  ord-r, 
pcntarJria  irigyma.  Nat.  OiA^r  oUioluracc«  ;  AtripTires  ]\x^. 
Gen.  Char.  C«/)'x  none.  Cor.  fevcn-cleft,  pitcher-lhaped; 
two  outer  divifions  broader,  one  within  the  rcll,  converginfr 
above,  flefliy  at  the  bafc  Stjm.  fikments  five,  tubulate, 
equal,  (aliened  to  the  corolla,  and  thorter  than  it ;  anthers 
roundilh.     P'tfl.    germ  fuperi^r,   fubglobular ;  ftyhs   three, 

orm,    of  the   length    of  the  ilamens;    ftigmas    oblong, 

one   fide  of  the   tops  of  the   Hylcs.     Per.  corolla  pcr- 
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ananent,  clofed,  flefhy,  sounterfeiting  a  beny.     Seed,  Gngle, 
roundifh. 

EfT.  Char.     Cal.   none.     Cor.    fever-cleft;  two    oppofite 
diviiions  (horter,  at  length  berried.     Sred,  one. 

Species,  i.  B.  rnbra,  red  Malabar  night -fhade,  cufciita 
Lin.hort.  Cliff.  39.  Gandola  rubra,  Rumph.  Amb.  t.  154. 
f.  2.  "Leaves  flat;  peduncles  fimple."  It  has  thick, 
ftrong,  fucCulent  ftalks  and  leaves,  of  a  deep  purple  colour; 
climbing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  producing 
many  fide-btanches;  in  the  bnrk-ilove  living  through  the 
winter,  and  producing  great  quantities  of  flowers  and  feeds. 
The  fruit  13  a  fort  of  fpurious  berry,  of  a  very  dark  red 
colour,  a  little  flatted,  furrowed  crofs-vvife  at  top,  and  can- 
taining  a  fingle  nut.  A  native  of'the  Eafc  Indies,  Aia- 
boina,  Japan,  &c.  ;  and  cultivated,  in  1739,  by  Miller. 
From  the  berries  a  beautiful  colour  is  drawn,  but  when  ufed 
for  painting,  it  changes  to  a  pale  colour  ;  the  juice  is  faid  to 
be  ufed  for  ftaining  callicoes  in  India.  2.  B.  aJla,  white 
Malabar  night-fhade,  Gandola  alba,  Rumph.  Amb.  Fluk. 
Aim.  t.  6:;.  f.  i.  Mnrafakki,  K:empf.  Amaen.  784.  T:ie 
ftalk  fmailcr,  the  leaves  oblong  and  flaccid,  and  the  flowers 
and  fruit  fmaller  than  in  the  foregoing.  Miller  raifcd  from 
feeds,  fent  by  Juffieu,'  two  varieties;  one  with  purple  leaves 
and  ftalks,  the  other  having  leaves  variegated  with  white. 
Cultivated  by  bifliop  Compton  in  169I.  A  native  of  China 
and  Amboina.  \.  B.  hic'ula,  fliining  Malabar  night-fliade  ; 
"leaves  fubcordate;  peduncles  crowded,  branching."  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  B.  mgra,  black  Malabar  night- 
ftiade  ;  "  leaves  round-ovate;  fpikes  lateral."  Stem  peren- 
nial, twining,  flender,  round,  fucculent,  branched;  leaves 
thick,  fmooth,  entire,  alternate,  petioled;  flowers  purple  and 
white,  lateral,  few,  in  long,  folitary  fpikes.  Calyx  three, 
roundifli,  acuminate,  very  fmall  fcales;  corolla  one-petalled, 
with  a  fhort  fwelling  tube,  and  a  fix-clcft  border;  germ  four- 
lobed  ;  ilyles  (horter  than  the  ftahiens  ;  berry  roundifli,  deep 
black,  fmall,  four-lobed,  with  four  blunt  concave  clefts  at 
top.  Loureiro  apprehends,  that  the  berry  is  formed  from 
the  germ,  and  not  from  the  corolla.  He  thinks  that  this 
plant  is  the  fame  with  the  "  Gandola  alba"  of  Rumphius ; 
but  diff'erent  from  the  B.  alia  of  Linnxus.  Perhaps  none  of 
thefe  are  fpecifically  dillinft.  A  native  of  China  and  Cochin, 
in  the  hedges  and  fences  of  their  gardens. 

Propagation.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpi'ing,  and  planted,  when  fit  to  remove, 
each  in  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  in 
a  tan-bed,  where  they  mufl:  be  treated  like  other  exotics. 
They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fliould  be 
laid  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  after  being  feparated  from  the 
plant,  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wound  m.ay  heal; 
otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  feedling  plants.  Thefe  plants  flowei-  from 
June  to  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September  and 
December.     Martyn's  Miller's  Didt. 

BA.SELLI,  BENNET,in  Biography,  fon  of  Mark  Bafelli, 
phyilcian  of  Bergamo,  a  town  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
ftudicd  anatomy  and  medicine  at  Padua,  affiiled  by  Fabri- 
cius  ab  aqua  pendente,  and  other  celebrated  mailers,  under 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  profcfllon.  Returning  to  Venice  in  T594, 
he  was  refiifed  admiflion  into  the  college  of  phylicians  there, 
on  account  of  his  praftifmg  furgery  jointly  with  medicine. 
Irritated  by  the  injullice,  as  he  thought  it,  of  the  law  by 
which  he  was  rejefted,  he  publillud  at  Bergamo,  in  1604,  a 
defence  of  furgery,  under  the  title  of  "  Apologise,  qua  pro 
chirurgne  nobilitate  Ilrenue  pugnatur,  libri  tres,  4to.  Floy. 
Dia.  Hill. 

BASEJSJENT,  in  Archiu3iire.     Stereobata.  Stylobata. 
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Soubaflement,  Fr.  The  lower  part  or  ftory  of  a  building 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  pedcftal,  with  a  bafe  or  pHutk 
die,  and  cornice  or  plat-band. 

In  the  Roman  antiquities,  the  temples  are  generally  raifed 
on  a  bafement  which  has  exaftly  the  members  and  propor- 
tions of  a  pedefi^al  to  the  columns  of  the  portico  ;  but  in 
modern  architefture,  the  bafement  coniUtuting  the  lower 
ftory  of  a  habitation  has  its  proportions  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  apartments  which  it  contains.  The  Italian 
palaces  have  frequently  the  fummer  habitations  on  the  bafe- 
ment, which  in  that  cafe  is  often  as  high  as  the  principal 
ftory  ;  but  vthen  it  only  contains  offices,  it  fometimes  does 
not  exceed  one  half  of  that  height.  Thefe  proportions  may 
be  confidered  as  extremes,  which  it  will  not  be  proper  to 
exceed  ;  for  the  principal  iiory  lofes  ito  importance  when  too 
much  elevated,  while  a  very  low  bafement  will  not  admit 
any  tolerable  proporlions  of  windows  and  doors. 

Bafements  are  commonly  decorated  with  ruftics  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ;  they  are  crowned  witli  a  cornice  or  plat-band, 
and  fupported  on  a  bafe  or  focle.  The  height  of  the 
ruftics,  including  the  joint,  fliould  never  be  lei's  than  one 
module  of  the  order  of  the  principal  ftory,  neither  ftiould 
it  much  exceed  this  meafure  ;  the  plat-band  (hould  be  the 
fame  height  as  a  rulHc,  and  the  focle  or  plinth  rather  more. 
V\'hen  the  bafement  is  finiflied  with  a  cornice,  it  fhould  alfo 
have  a  regular  moulded  bafe  ;  the  height  of  the  cornice  may- 
be about  one  fevcnteenth  of  the  whole  balement,  and  the 
bafe  about  twice  as  much.  Chamber's  Civil  Architetlure. 
Defgodetz.  edif.  de  Rom.e. 

BASENTELLE,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Calabria,  where  the  emperor  Otho  II.  was  vanquiihed  and 
made  prifoner. 

BASHARIANS,  a  feft  of  Mahometans,  being  a  branch 
or  fubdiviiion  of  the  Motazalites. 

The  Balharians  are  thofe  who  maintain  the  tenets  of 
Baftiar  Ebn  Motamer,  a  principal  man  among  the  Motaza- 
lites, who  varied,  in  fome  points,  from  the  general  tenets  of 
the  feft,  as  extending  man's  free  agency  to  a  great  length, 
even  to  the  making  him  independent.  He  afferted,  that 
God  is  not  always  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  beft  ;  for 
that,  if  he  pleafed,  he  could  make  all  men  true  believers. 
Accordingly  he  taught,  that  God  might  doom  an  infant  to 
eternal  punifliment ;  but  taught  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  be  unjuft  in  fo  doing.  Thefe  feflaries  alfo  held, 
that  if  a  man  repent  of  a  mortal  fin  and  afterwards  return 
to  it,  he  will  be  hable  to  fuffer  the  punifliment  due  to  the 
former  tranfgreffion.  Vide  Sale's  Prehm.  Difc.  to  the  Ko- 
ran, p.  162. 

BASHAW,  Pascha,  or  Pacha,  a  Turkilh  governor 
of  a  province,  city,  or  other  didritl.  The  Arabs  pronounce 
it  Bafhaw  ;  but  the  word  is  Turkifli,  and  properly  Pafliaw, 
denoting  viceroy  ;  whence  is  derived  Pacha.  As  fome  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Tiirkhh  empire  are  too  extenfive  for  the 
government  of  the  Pacha,  this  officer  has  a  variety  of  fub- 
dekgates  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  fultan  wno  diflates  and 
commands,  under  the  varied  names  of  Pacha,  Motfallam, 
Kaiem-Makam,  and  Aga  ;  nor  is  there  one  in  this  defcend- 
ing  fcale,  even  to  the  loweft  Utlibaftie,  who  does  not  repre- 
fent  him. 

All  Egypt  is,  on  the  part  of  the  grand  feignior,  governed 
bv  a  balhaw  ;  who  has  in  reality  but  ht'le  power,  but  feenis 
principally  to  be  nitant  for  the  means  ot  communicating  to 
his  divan  of  beys,  and  to  the  divans  of  tie  fcveral  military 
ogiacs  (that  is,  their  bodies),  the  orders  of  the  grand  feigni- 
or, and  to  fee  that  they  be  executed  by  the  proper  officers. 
_  When  Selim,  fultan  of  the  Ottomans,  put  a  period  to 
the  dynafty  of  the  Mamlouks  in  1J17,  he  was  fenfible  that 
5  A  2  it" 
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if  he  eftablifhtd  a  pacha  in  Egypt  with  the  fame  authoHty 
which  was  pofleffcd  by  the  pachas  in  other  provinces,  the 
diilance  from  the  capital  wnuld  be  a  ftrong  temptation  to 
revolt.  For  preventing  this  inconvenience,  he  projcfted 
fnch  a  form  of  government,  that  the  power  being  diftvibuted 
among  the  different  members  of  tlie  ilatc,  (liould  prcferve 
fuch  an  equilibrium  as  fliould  keep  them  all  dependent  upon 
himfelf.  The  remnant  of  the  Mamlouks  who  had  efcaped 
his  firft  maffacre,  appeared  proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  he 
next  cilabli(hcd  a  divan  or  council  of  regency,  compofcd  of 
the  pacha  and  the  cliiefs  of  the  feven  military  corps.  The 
office  of  the  pacha  was,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  notify  to 
this  council  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  to  expedite  the  tribute 
to  Conflantinoplc,  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the  country 
againft  foreign  enemies,  and  to  counteraft  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  diflerent  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  polTcircd  the  right  of  rejedling  the  orders 
of  the  pacha  on  afii^ning  their  realons,  and  even  of  depofing 
him  ;  and  it  was  necelTary  tiiat  they  (hould  ratify  all  civil 
or  polit'cal  ordinances.  It  was  alio  agreed,  that  the  24 
governors  or  beys  of  the  provinces,  fliould  be  chofen  from 
the  Mamlouks.  This  form  of  government  has  not  ill  cor- 
rel'ponded  with  the  views  of  bclim,  fince  it  has  fubfillcd 
about  two  centuries  ;  but  within  the  laft;  50  years,  the 
porie  having  relaxed  its  vigilance,  innovations  have  taken 
place,  and  the  power  of  the  Mamlouks  has  fuperfeded 
and  almoft  annihilated  tl'.at  of  the  Turks.  In  order  to  re- 
ftrain  the  pachas,  the  porte  had  fuffered  the  divan  to  extend 
its  porter,  till  the  chiefs  of  the  Janizaries  and  Azabs  were 
left  without  controul.  Hence  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  Kiayas, 
or  veteran  colonels  of  the  Janizaries,  about  the  year  1746, 
rendered  himfelf  in  reality  mafter  of  Egypt  ;  and  the  orders 
of  the  fultan  vanillied  before  thofe  of  Ibrahim.  About 
the  year  1766,  Ali  Bey  (fee  Ali  Bey)  rendered  himfelf 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  country.  Since  the  revolution  of 
Ibrahim  Kiava,  and  the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  the  Ottoman 
power  has  become  more  precarious  m  Egypt  than  in  any 
other  province  ;  fo  that  though  the  porte  ftill  retains  there 
a  pacha,  this  pacha,  confined  and  watched  in  the  cartle  of 
Cairo,  is  rather  the  prifoner  of  the  Mamlouks  than  the 
reprefentative  of  the  fultan.  He  is  depofed,  exiled,  or  ex- 
pelled at  pleafure  ;  and  on  the  mere  fummons  of  a  herald 
clothed  in  black,  called  "  Caracoulouk,"  he  muft  defccnd 
from  his  high  llation,  or  be  depofed.  Som.e  pachas,  chofen 
cxprelsly  for  that  purpofe  by  the  porte,  have  endeavoured 
by  fccrct  intrigues  to  recover  the  power  foimcrly  annexed 
to  their  title  ;  but  the  beys  have  rendered  all  fuch  attempts  fo 
dangerous,  that  tliey  now  fubmit  quietly  to  their  three  years' 
captivity,  and  confine  themfelves  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  falary  and  emoluments. 

After  fultan  Sehm  I.  had  taken  Syria  from  the  Mamlouks, 
he  fubjeftcd  that  province,  like  the  reft  of  the  empire,  to  the 
government  of  pa>.bas,  or  viceroys,  as  the  term  fignifies.  (See 
Syria.)  In  each  province  the  pacha,  being  the  image  ol  the 
fultan,  is,  like  him,  an  abfolite  defpot.  Aii  power  is  united  in 
hisperfon;  he  is  chief  both  o:  the  mih'tary  and  of  the  finances, 
of  the  police  and  of  the  criminal  juftiee.  He  has  the  power 
of  hfe  and  death  ;  he  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and 
war  ;  and  in  a  word,  he  can  do  every  thing.  Thefe  powers 
in  their  unlimited  extent  belong  only  to  the  pacha  with  three 
tails.  The  power  of  the  pacha  v;ilh  two  tails  is  not  fo  confider- 
able,  nor  his  department  fo  extcnfive  ;  he  cannot  put  any  one 
to  death  without  a  legal  trial ;  he  is,  like  another,  chief  of 
the  armed  force  of  his  department  ;  but  when  he  takes  the 
field,  he  is  obliged  to  unite  his  ftandards  to  thofe  of  tlie 
pacha  with  three  tails,  and  to  march  under  his  orders.  The 
jnain  objcft  of  fucb  power  vefted  wjtii  the  pacha,  is  to 
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coUeiTt  the  tribute  and  to  tranfmit  the  revenue  to  thcic 
mafter.  This  duty  fulfilled,  no  other  is  required  from  him  ; 
the  means  employed  by  the  agent  to  accompliih  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  concern  :  thofe  means  are  left  to  his  difcretion  ; 
ar.d  fuch  is  the  nature  of  his  fituation,  that  he  cannot  be 
delicate  in  his  choice  of  them  ;  for  he  can  neither  advance, 
nor  even  maintain  himfelf,  but  in  proportion  as  he  can  pro. 
cure  money.  The  place  he  holds  depends  on  the  favour  of 
the  vifier,  or  fome  other  great  officer  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  and  fecured  by  bidding  higher  than  his  competi. 
tors.  He  mull  therefore  raife  money  to  pay  the  tribute, 
and  alfo  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  all  he  has  paid,  fupport  his 
dignity,  and  make  a  provifion  in  cafe  of  accidents.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tirft  care  of  a  pacha,  on  entering  on  his  go- 
vernment, is  to  devife  methods  to  procure  money,  and  the 
quickeft  are  invariably  the  beft.  The  eftablifhed  mode  of 
colkcling  the  miri  and  the  cuftoms,  is  to  appoint  one  or 
more  principal  farmers,  for  the  current  year,  who,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  coUeftion,  divide  it  into  lefter  farms,  which 
are  again  fuhdivided,  even  to  the  fmallell  villages.  The  pa.- 
cha  lets  thefe  employments  to  the  beft  bidder,  wifliing  to 
draw  as  much  money  from  them  as  poffible.  The  farmers, 
who,  on  their  fide,  have  no  objetl  in  taking  them  but  gain, 
ftrain  every  nerve  to  augment  their  receipt.  Hence  an  avi- 
dity in  thefe  delegates  always  bordering  on  difhonefty  ; 
hence  thofe  extortions  to  whicli  they  are  the  more  eallly  in- 
clined as  they  are  fare  of  being  fupported  by  autliority  ;  and 
hence,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people,  a  faflion  of  men  in- 
terefted  in  multiplyiiig  impufitions.  The  pacha  may  applaud 
himfelf  for  penetrating  into  the  moll  hidden  fourees  of  pri- 
vate profits,  by  the  clear-fighted  rapacity  of  his  fubalttrns  ; 
but  what  is  the  confcquenee  ?  The  people,  denied  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  reftrain  their  induftry 
to  the  fupply  of  their  neceffary  wants.  The  luilbandman 
only  fows  to  preferve  himfelf  from  ftarving  :  the  artift  la- 
bours ojily  to  fupport  his  family  ;  if  he  has  any  furplus,  he 
carefully  conceals  it.  Thus  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  ful- 
tan, tratifmitted  to  the  pacha,  and  to  all  his  fubJelcgates, 
by  giving  a  free  courfe  to  extortion,  becomes  tlie  main 
fpruig  of  a  tyranny  which  circulates  through  every  claf^, 
whillt  its  effcL'ts,  by  a  reciprocal  re-attlon,  are  every  wliere 
fatal  to  agriculture,  the  arts,  commerce,  population  ;  in  a 
word,  to  every  thing  which  conftitutes  the  pcv.xr  of  tlie 
ftate,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  power  of  the  fultan 
himfelf. 

This  power  is  not  fubjecl  to  lefs  abnfes  in  the  army.  Per- 
petually urged  by  the  neceffity  of  cbtaining  money,  on 
whicii  his  fafety  ant'  tranquillity  depend,  the  pacha  has  re- 
trenched, as  far  as  poffible,  the  ufcai  military  eftabbfliment. 
He  dlminifhes  the  number  of  his  troops,  IclTens  their  pay, 
winks  at  their  diforders  ;  and  difciplinc  is  no  more. 

It  fometixes  happens  that  the  pachas,  who  are  fultans  in 
their  provinces,  have  perfonal  hatreds  agauift  each  other.  To 
gratify  thefe,  they  avail  themfelves  of  their  power,  and 
wage  fccret  or  open  war  ;  the  ruinous  confequences  of  which 
are  I'ure  to  be  felt  by   the  fubjeds  of  the  fultan. 

It  alfo  happens  that  thefe  pachas  are  tempted  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  power  of  which  they  are  the  depo- 
fitaries.  The  porte,  in  order  to  counteract  their  ambitious 
views,  often  changes  the  refidence  of  the  pachas,  that  they 
may  not  have  time  to  form  conneftions  in  the  country  ;  but 
as  all  the  confequences  of  a  bad  form  of  government  have 
a  mifchievous  tendency,  the  pachas,  uncertain  of  to-morrow, 
treat  their  provinces  as  mere  tranfient  poffdlions,  and  take 
care  to  make  no  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  their  fuc- 
ccffors.  On  the  contrary,  they  halten  to  exhauft  them  of 
the  produce,  and  to  reap  in  ouc  day,  if  pofiible,  the  fruit 
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of  many  years.     It  is  true,  thefe  irregularities,  every  now 
and  then,  are  puniflied  by   the  bow-ftring,  one  of  the  prac- 
tices of  tiie  porte  v.-hioli  beft  difplays  t'le  fpirit  of  liis   go- 
vernm-nt.     The  oftenfible  reafon   is  always  for  liaving  op- 
preffed  the  fuhjefls  of  the  fultan  :  but  the  porte,  by  taking 
pofleflio'i  of  the  weahh  of  the  extortioner,  and  reftoring  no- 
tliing  to  the  people,  leaves   fufficient   room   to  think    that 
the  government  is  far  from  difapproving  a  fyftem   of  rob- 
bery and  plunder  which  it  finds  fo   profitable.     Every  day, 
therefore,  affords  frefti  examples  of  oppreffive  and  rebellious 
pachas  ;  and   if  none  of  them  have   hitherto  fuccecded   in 
forming  a  (table  and  independent  government,  it  is  Icfs  ow- 
ing to  thefe  wile  meafurcs  of  the  divan,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  Capidjis,  than  their  own  ignorance  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing.    The  paciias  regard   nothing  but  money  ;  nor  has  re- 
peated experience  been  able  to  make  them  feniible  that  this, 
fo  far  from  being  the  pledge  of  their  fecurity,  becomes  the 
certain  canfe  of  their  deftruftion.     They  are  wholly  devoted 
to  amafGng  wealth,  as  if  friends  vV'ere  to  be  purchafed.     As 
the  pacha  poflTefrc'  the  power  of  life  and  death,  he  excrcifes 
it   without   formality  and   without   appeal.       Wherever  he 
meets  with  an  offence,  he  orders  tlie  criminal  to  be  fcized  ; 
and  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  is  accompanied,  ftrai-igles 
him,  or  takes   off  his  head  upon  the  fpot  :   nay,  fometimes 
he  himfelf  does   not   difdain  this  office.     Tliis  duty  he  fre- 
quently commits  to  a   deputy,  called  Wall     The  admini- 
ftration  of  jullice  in  civil  fuits  is  the  only  fpecies  of  autho- 
rity which   tlie    fultans  have  withheld  from   the  executive 
power  of  the  pachas.     The  officers  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are,  by  a  wife  regulation,  all  independent  of  the  pachas. 
See  Cadi. 

To  the  governors  of  provinces  were  formerly  given  in- 
differently the  names  of  pacha  and  of  beglerbeg,  or  beyltr- 
bey  :  the  latter  at  this  day  is  refervcd  fcr  the  pachas  of 
Manallir  and  of  Cutayc  :  they  have  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  other  pachas,  and  generally  command  the  troops  which 
are  brought  into  the  field.  The  beyler-bey  of  Manallir  has 
under  his  orders  the  IJuropean  troops,  and  the  beyler-bey 
of  Cutayc  thofe  of  Afia.  Tliey  are  neverthelefs  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  grand  vifier,  when  the  latter  takes  the  general 
command  of  the  arn'.ies.  Formerly,  the  name  bafliaw,  or 
pacha,  was  ajipropriated  to  fuch  as  had  two  enfigns  or 
horfe-tails  carried  before  them  ;  thofe  who  had  the  honour 
of  three  tails,  called  vifier-hafhaws,  were  denominated  beg- 
ler-begs ;  and  thofe  who  had   only  one,  fanchiucbegs. 

The  appellation  ot  ba(haw  is  alfo  given  by  way  of  cour- 
tefy  at  Couflantinople,  to  the  lords  about  the  grand  feigni- 
or's  court,  the  officers  in  the  army,  and  almod  every  per- 
fon  of  any  figure. 

A  bafhaw  is  made  with  the  folemnity  of  carrying  a  flag 
or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mufic  and  fongs  by 
the  mirialem,  an  officer  on  purpofe  for  the  invelliture  of  ba- 
ihaws. 

Bafhaw,  ufed  abfolutely,  denotes  the  prime  vifier  ;  the 
reft  of  the  denomination  being  dii^inguillied  by  the  addition 
of  the  province,  city,  or  the  like,  wiiich  they  have  the 
command  of ;  as  the  bafhaw  of  Egypt,  of  Palefline,  &c. 
The  balhaws  are  the  emperor's  fponges.  We  find  loud 
complaints  among  Cliriftians  of  their  avarice  and  extortions. 
As  they  buy  their  governments,  every  thing  is  venal  with 
them.  Volney's  Travels  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.i.  ch.  lo. 
vol.  ii.  ch.  33.  Olivier's  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
ch.  17.     RiifTell's  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  fub-bafhaws,  or  deputy  governors  under 
Ihefirll.      Phil.  Tranf.  N-' 218. 

Bashaw,  Captain,  is  the  title  of  the  Turkifh  high-admi- 
ral, who  comniands  the  naval  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
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and  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  maritime  eftablifhments.  He 
ufuaily  commands  in  perfon  the  fleets  and  all  thei/aval  forces 
of  the  empire  ;  he  nominates  to  all  plates  and  employments  ; 
he  orders  the  building  and  repairing  of  fhips ;  but  the  "  Ter- 
fana-emini"  is  properly  the  naval  miniller,  fince  he  has  the 
adniiiiiflrat'on  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  navy,  the 
direftion  of  fupply  of  (lores  to  the  arfenal,  the  care  of  the 
equipment  of  (hips,  and  the  fupeiintendence  of  all  the  works. 
He  has  under  him  chiefs,  deputies,  and  difTcrent  harbour 
mailers,  as  well  for  the  execution  of  his  orders  and  for  pri- 
vate fuperintendence,  as  for  the  police. 

BASHEE  Islands,  in  Geography,  a  group  of  five  iflands 
fituated  in  the  Chinefe  feas,  north  of  the  Philippine  ifiands, 
and  fouth  of  Formofa.  They  are  faid  to  be  fo  called  by  Dam- 
pier  from  the  name  of  a  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  the  fugar 
cane  and  a  fmall  black  grain,  and  ufed  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  mod  eallerly  of  the  group,  and 
at  length  was  applied  to  them  all.  The  proJudtions  of  thtfe 
iflands  are  plantains,  bananas  pine-apples,  fugar-canes,  po- 
tatoes, yams,  and  cotton  ;  their  quadrupeds  are  goats  and 
hogs.  The  people,  according  to  Dampitr,  are  kind  and 
hofpitable.  The  names  of  the  iflands  arc  Orange,  Grafton, 
Monmouth,  Ifie  of  Goats,  and  Bafiiee.  This  group  is  re- 
prtfented  in  the  "  Miffionary  Voyage,"  p.  308.  as  confilting 
of  fix  or  feven  iflands  ;  the  northernmoll  of  which  lies  in 
N.  lat.  21°.  E.  long.  122°  6'.  The  two  to  the  fouth-eaft 
are  high  ;  forae  of  the  others  are  of  moderate  height  ;  the 
mod  northern  except  one  is  high  and  craggy  at  top  ;  and 
between  thefe  two  lie  two  fmall  rocks  above  water.  Between 
thefe  iflands  and  thofe  of  Botol  Tabaco-Xima,  is  a  channel 
about  16  miles  wide. 

Bashee,  or  Bach'i,  the  mod  eaflcrly  ifland  of  the  pre- 
ceding group,  appearing  of  a  circular  form,  and  being  about 
2  leagues  in  diameter.  It  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 
N.  lat.  21°  45'.  E.  long.  122''  15'. 

BASHKIRS,  orBAscHKiRs,  apeoplecf  the  Ruflian  em- 
pire. They  call  themfelves  Baflikourt;  and  derive  their  origin 
partly  from  the  Nojay-tartars,  and  partly  from  the  Bolgarians. 
Proba!?ly  they  are  Nogays,  wliom  the  Bolgares  adopted  among 
them  :  their  country  at  leafl  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bolga- 
ria.  They  formerly  roamed  about  the  fouthern  Siberia  under 
the  couduft  of  their  own  princes  :  to  avoid  the  moleftations 
of  the  Siberian  khans,  they  fettled  in  their  prcfent  poffef- 
fions,  fpread  themfelves  about  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and 
were  fubjeft  to  the  Kazanian  khanate.  On  the  overthrow 
of  that  (late  by  tzar  Ivan  II.  they  voluntarily  took  refuge 
under  the  R-uffian  fceptre  :  they  afterwards,  however,  fre- 
quently revolted  againit  the  government,  whereby  their  pr.^- 
fperity  as  well  as  their  population  have  been  confiderably  di- 
miniflied.  In  the  year  1770,  they  confided  of  twentv-feven 
thoufand  families,  having  their  homeftead  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Uta  and  Perme.  The  Bailikirs  have  been  long 
v/ithout  khans ;  and  all  their  nobility  have  been  gradually 
dtftroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  At  prefent  every  tribe  or  wololl 
chufes  for  itfelf  one  or  more  ancients,  or  darfchinis  ;  and 
the  whole  nation  compofes  34  wolods.  The  huts  or  houfes, 
which  tliey  inhabit  during  winter,  are  built  after  the  Ruffian 
fafhion  ;  the  principal  part,  which  the  family  commonly  pof- 
feflTcs,  is  furnifhed  with  large  benches,  which  ferve  for  beds; 
the  chimney,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary  man,  is  in  the  middle  of  this  divifion,  and  fo  ill  con- 
ftvurted,that  they  are  very  hable  to  finokc :  on  this  account  the 
Baflikirs  are  very  fubjeft  to  various  complaints  of  the  eyes. 
In  fummer  this  people  inhabit  what  the  Ruffians  call  Jurtes; 
they  are  tents  ot  covers  of  felt,  which,  like  the  huts,  have 
feveral  divifions  and  a  chimney  in  the  centre.     A  winter  vil. 

lage 
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lage  contains  from  ten  to  fifty  huts  ;  but  tV.e  fummer  en- 
campment never  exceeds  twenty  juries.  Thefe  juries  arc  a 
kind  of  banacks. 

The  Baihkirs  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  have  fchools ;  but  as  it  is  from  t'leir  own  nation  that 
they  eleft  their  pricfts  and  the  inilruftors  of  youth,  th.cy 
remain  in  the  profounded;  ignorance.  With  fome  knowledge 
of  tillage,  they  retain  a  liking  to  the  paftoral  life  ;  which 
fpoils  ihem  for  agriculture.  They  fow  but  little  grain  ;  co:i- 
fequently  their  harvefts  afl'ord  them  only  a  few  refources  for 
the  winter,  being  far  from  fufficicnt  for  their  whole  confnnip- 
tion.  Thcv  apply  with  greater  fuccefs  to  the  cultivation  of 
bees ;  making  hollows  in  the  trees  to  ferve  the  purp'of-.-s  of 
hives:  which  to  fecure  from  the  attacks  cf  the  bears,  they  have 
invented  a  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  both  as  weapons 
and  traps.  One  man,  in  frequent  inftances,  is  known  to 
poffefs  at  leaft  five  hundred  hives.  They  have  the  art  of 
finding  out  the  mountains  liiat  contain  mines;  but,  like  the 
Tartars,  they  would  think  thcmfelves  difgraced  by  working 
them  themfelves.  It  nuift  be  owned,  however,  that  they 
have  not  the  ilrength  of  body  which  that  labour  requires. 
Their  practice  is  to  let  them  out  for  a  term  of  fixty  years  to 
Ruffian  contraftors,  affigning  to  them  at  the  fame  time  a 
tract  of  foreft  neceffary  for  the  forges.  The  pooreft  of 
ihcm  ferve  for  waj^es  in  tranfporting  the  ore. 

The  women  undcrftand  the  art  of  weaving,  fidling,  and 
dyeing  narrov7  coarfe  cloths  ;  they  liiicwife  make  th:  clothes 
for  the  whole  family.  Tliey  make  a  fniall  quantity  of  linen 
of  hemp  ;  but  they  prefer  weaving  the  filaments  of  the  com- 
mon nettle,  as  that  plant  requires  no  culture,  and  the  linen 
they  make  of  it  is  extremely  coarfe.  They  have  not  the 
■unwholefomc  pra£lice  of  fteeping  their  hemp  or  their  nettlrs 
in  water,  but  leave  them  to  dry  in  the  air  on  the  top  of 
their  huts  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  then  dripping  off 
the  bark,  they  pound  them  in  wooden  mortars.  The  men 
follow  the  more  diFicult  bufinefs  of  making  felt  and  of  tan- 
ning leather.  Both  fexes  wear  Ihiits  of  the  cloth  made  of 
nettles ;  they  alfo  wear  wide  drawers,  which  defcend  to 
the  ankle-bone,  and  a  fort  of  flippers,  like  people  in  the 
Eaft.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  long  gown,  that  of  the 
men  being  generally  of  red  cloth  bordered  with  fur  ;  this 
they  bind  round  their  middle  with  a  girdle,  or  with  the 
belt  to  which  they  fix  their  fcymitar.  Tlie  poor  have  a 
winter  peliffe  of  (heep  flcin,  and  the  rich  wear  a  horfe  /l<in 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  tiie  mane  covers  their  back  and  waves 
in  the  wind.  The  cap  is  of  cloth,  like  the  fruftum  of  a 
cone,  and  lo  inches  high;  and  that  of  the  rich  is  ufually 
ornamented  with  valuable  furs.  The  gown  of  the  v/ives  is 
made  of  fine  cloth  or  filk,  buttoned  before  as  high  as  the 
neck,  and  faftened  by  a  broad  girdle,  which  the  richer  claffes 
have  made  of  fteel.  Their  necks  and  throats  are  covered 
with  a  fort  of  fliawl,  on  which  avu  feveral  rows  of  coins,  or 
a  living  of  lliells. 

The  principal  wealth  of  this  people  confifts  in  their  flocks ; 
it  is  cfpeciall;  from  their  horfes  that  they  derive  the  neccf- 
faries  of  life  ;  meat,  milk,  vefTels,  garments.  They  have 
nearly  as  many  and  even  rather  niore  flicep  than  horfes  ; 
and  their  horned  cattle  are  about  half  as  numerous :  they 
likewife  bring  up  fome  goats,  and  only  the  rich  have  ca- 
mels. A  man  of  the  ordinary  clafs  lias  feldom  fewer  than 
between  thirty  and  fifty  hoifes,  many  pofTefs  five  hundred, 
and  fome  a  thoufand,  two  thoufand,  and  more.  Their 
flieep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  fpecies ;  they  efteem  the 
others   for   the   finenefs   of  their  wool. 

The  moll  opulent  of  the  Baihkirs  are  thofe  who  dwell  to 
the  call  of  the  Ural,  and  in  the  province  of  Iffet.  Some 
of  them  are  owners  of  not  lefs  than  four  thoufand  hoirfes, 
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who  fatten  in  the  richefl;  paflurcs:  the  wafp;  and  gnat* 
oblige  them  in  the  month  of  June  to  quit  thefe  fine  mea- 
dows, and  retreat  to  the  mountair? ;  the  horfes  then  lofe 
their  fle(h  and  pine  away,  but  regain  their  prlftine  vigour  on 
coming  down  again  to  the  plains  in  the  mouth  of  July. 

Tiiough  the  Baflikirs  experience  a  long  and  very  fevcre 
winter,  yet  they  abandon  their  flocks  and  droves  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  feafon.  They  have  neither  granaries  nor 
barns  ;  they  only  lay  up  a  little  hay,  which  they  range  in 
cocks  round  the  trees,  refcrving  it  for  the  diftempered  cattle. 
Thofe  that  arc  healthy  pick  up  a  little  grafs  or  mofs  from 
beneath  the  fnow,  and  are  often  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  young  elms.  No  farther  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  camels,  than  to  wrap  them  in  fome 
wretched  coverings  of  felt  which  th.ey  few  about  their 
body.  The  cattle  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  are  become 
lean,  weak,  and  emaciated.  Though  the  females  are  never 
kept  apart  from  the  males,  they  rarely  bring  forth  cut  of 
feafon  ;  hecaufc  the  exhaullcd  ilate  of  the  flc;cks  and  herds 
during  tiis  winter,  is  unfavourable  to  generation.  Neither 
the  Bafhkirs  nor  the  Kalmuks  fuffer  the  colts  and  the  calves 
to  fuck  their  dams  except  during  the  night,  their  praftiee 
being  lo  milk  them  in  the  day-tiir.'-  for  their  own  advantage  ; 
kuniifs,  prepared  from  mare's  milk,  being  their  favourite 
hquor.  (Sec  Kumiss.)  Thcv  are  alfo  fond  of  a  inixturc 
of  four  milk  and  mead,  called  Arjan.  In  the  fpring  they 
drink  the  fap  of  the  birch,  which  they  collecl  by  means  of 
deep  incifions  in  the  trees. 

Their  arms  are  the  bow,  the  lance,  the  helmet,  and  coat 
of  mail  ;  from  the  Ruffians  they  obtain  fabres,  Kufquelb, 
and  piltols.  A  Bafiikirian  army  prefenls  a  truly  ciu'ious 
fptdlacle  ;  obferving  no  order  in  marching,  they  only  form 
into  ranks  when  they  halt.  Every  one  leads  a  horfe  in  his 
hand,  which  carries  all  his  provifions :  the  load  however  is 
not  heavy  ;  confifting  only  of  chtefe,  fome  corn  dried  in  the 
kiln,  and  a  hand-mill  to  gri:id  it  to  meal.  With  the  meal  they 
form  a  ball  which  they  fwallow,  and  which  ferves  them  for 
bread.  Each  warrior,  drefled  in  his  long  gown,  equips  him- 
fclf  as  he  chufes  or  as  he  can.  One  has  procured  for  himfelf 
the  various  kinds  of  arms,  and  carries  a  whole  arfenal  with 
him  ;  the  other  fcarcely  pofleffes  more  than  one  ill-condi- 
tioned weapon.  Such  troops  as  thefe  rendered  the  armies 
of  the  ancient  Perfians  at  once  fo  numerous  and  fo  little  for- 
midable. 

They  are  all  well  mounted,  are  flcilful  in  drawing  the  bow, 
and  dexteroufly  manage  their  horfes.  A  fmallnumbcrof  Bafh- 
kirs are  eafily  victorious  over  a  numerous  fquadron  of  Kirg- 
hifes;  fometimes  one  of  their  regiments  will  traverfe  a  whole 
horde  of  Kirghifes,  put  to  flight  by  their  very  looks  all  the 
enemies  they  meet,  and  return  triuinphant  without  having  fuf- 
tained  the  flightefl  lofs.  The  military  fervice  which  they 
arc  bound  to  perform,  and  the  only  point  in  which  they 
are  galled  by  the  Ruffian  yoke,  con  fills  in  furnifliing,  in 
time  of  war,  3000  cavair)-,  which  form  30  troops  of  lOO 
men  each.  The  Bafhkirians  are  the  moft  negligent  and  (lo- 
venjy  of  the  Tartars.  In  commerce  they  are  the  kail  in- 
telligent  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  the  moft  hofpita- 
ble,  the  moft  lively,  and  the  moft  brave.  Their  diverlions 
at  any  religious  feftival,  or  at  a  ni'aniage,  confift  in  nume- 
rous libations  of  four  milk,  finging,  dancing,  wrefthng,  and 
liorfc  racing,  in  which  they  excel.  In  their  fongs  they  enu- 
merate the  atchievements  of  their  anceftors,  or  their  own, 
and  fometimes  their  amorous  adventures.  Their  fongs  are 
always  accompanied  with  gellures,  which  render  thenri  very 
theatrical.  Among  them  old  age  meets  with  the  greateil 
refped.  In  their  entertainments,  it  occupies  the  place  of 
honotir ;  and  the  ftranger,  to  whon^;  compliments  are  paid. 
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is  always  fet  among  the  old  men.  Tlie  language  of  tliefe 
people  is  a  Tartar  dialeft,  very  different  from  tli?.t  fpoken 
at  Kafan.  The  Baflikirians  are,  like  moit  of  the  Tartars, 
Mahometan"!  ;  but  though  they  have  their  mofquts,  their 
molaks,  and  their  fchools,  they  are  much  addicted  to  fu- 
psr^Htion  and  forcery.  Their  forcerers  challenge  even  the 
devil,  and  pretend  to  engage  with  him  in  combat  ;  and 
thus  thty  delude  the  credulous  vulgar,  who  confult  them  in 
their  diftrefs,  and  particularly  when  they  lofe  any  of  their 
mares.  Tcoke's  View  of  Ruffia,  vol.  i.  p.  473.  Chantreau's 
Travels,  vol.  i.   p.  281. 

BASHLI,  or  Baschli,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  town  on  a 
brook  of  thcr  f?.me  name,  at  the  dillance  of  j.  German  miles 
from  the  Cafpian  fea. 

BASHUYSEN,  Hexry  James  Van-,  in  Biogmphy,  a 
le.;rn,-d  divine,  was  born  at  Hanau,  in  Gennany,  in  1679, 
and  educated  at  Brenien,  Leyden,  and  Frp.nck^r.  In  1 701, 
lie  was  appointed  profcilor  of  the  orienlal  languages  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  hillory  in  the  gym.nafium  of  Hanau,  afterwards 
profeifor  of  theology  ;  and  in  1712,  he  was  eledted  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
feflbr  of  theology,  t!ie  oriental  languages,  and  hirtory,  in 
the  gynmafu'.m  at  Zerbil,  where  he  died  in  1758.  About 
the  year  1709,  he  ellabl:!hed  in  his  own  houfe  a  printing- 
office,  in  which  he  printed  n;iany  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical 
works.  Among  his  writings  are  "  Obferv.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  de 
integritate  Sac.  Scripi."  Frankf.  1708,  8vo  ;  "Comment. 
R.  if  Abarban.  in  pentateuchunn  Mofis,  &c."  Hanov.  1710, 
fol.  "  Difpiit.  iii.  de  Kabb;i!:i  vera  &  falfa,"  Hanov.  1710, 
171 1,  1713,  1713,  4to.  ;  "  Syftema  Antiq.  Hebr.  minus," 
Hanov.  1715,  8vo.  ;  "  MifcelLmea  Sacra,  Sec."  Witteb. 
1719,  4to.  ;  "  Diff.  de  Ifide,  &c."  Serv.  1719,  410.; 
♦'  Ciavis  Talmudica,  &c."  Hanau,  1740,  410.  Gen.  Biog. 
BASIA  Ultima.  See  Ultima. 
BASIATRAHAGT,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 
for  the  common  polygonum,  or  knot-grafs. 

BASIENTO,  in  Gt-v^mphy,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
rifes  near  P.'tenza,  in  the  province  of  Bnfilicata,  traverfes 
this  province,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento.  This  is 
t!:c  ancier.t  Metapontus,  or  Caficntum,  on  which  Oftavius 
C;efar  and  Mark  Antony  had  an  interview,  brought  about 
bv  the  mediation  of  Odavia. 

BASHj,  St.,  denominated  the  Great,  in  Biography,  was 
born  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  year  32S  or  329.  Having  re- 
ceived in'lrjiti'ju  from  his  father  in  polite  liceiature,  he  pur- 
fued  his  (ladies  at  Antioch  under  Libanius,  at  Cxfarea  in 
Paleftine,  at  Conilantinople,  and  at  Athens ;  m  which  lat- 
ter olace  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  was  introduced  to  Julian,  afterwards  empe- 
ror. In  355,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  became 
a  profefior  of  rhetoric,  and  a  pleader.  His  religious  zeal, 
hoivever,  foon  induced  him  to  vilit  the  monalltries  in  the 
deferts  of  Egypt  and  Lybia  ;  and  here  his  imagination  was 
fo  impreircJ  with  the  aullentlcs  of  the  devout  folitaries  in 
thefe  fcq'ieftered  marfions,  that  he  w^thurew  to  a  retired 
fpot  in  the  prcvince  of  Pontus,  and  embraced  the  monallic 
life."  He  was  foon  joined  by  his  brother  and  feveral  friends, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  let  of  afcetic  rules  ;  and  he  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  all  fim'lar  inftitutions  in  Pcntus  and  Cap- 
padocia.  His  monallic  life  continued,  but  not  without  fome 
interruption  by  other  avocations,  for  twelve  years.  Having 
been  ordained  pried  by  Eufcbius  bilhop  of  Cafarea,  he  again 
withdrew  to  his  fohtude  ;  but  as  his  fame  increafed,  he  was 
eltfled  to  this  fee  on  the  death  of  Eufebius  in  369,  370,  or 
371.  Here  he  fucceedcd  Athauafius  in  the  couduCl  of  the  Tri- 
nitarian controverlV.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  em- 
peror Valtns,  who  was  an  Arian,  partly  by  friendly  fulicita- 
tions  and  partly  by  angry  menaces,  to  induce  him  to  com- 
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municate  with  Eudoxus,  the  Ariar.  birtiop  of  Conftar.tlnople  • 
but  altogether  without  effect.      Bafil  however,  remaining 
firm  and  inflexible,  was  left  in  the  free  polfelTion  of  his  con- 
fcience  and  his  throne.     The  emperor  liimfelf  afllflcd  at  the 
folemn  fcrv'ce  of  the  cathedral,  and  fubfcribed  the  donation 
of  a   valuable  eftate  for  the  ufe  of  an  hol'pital  which  Bafil 
had  laiely  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cafarta.     The 
bifl'.op  employed  liimfelf  with  m.uch   afliduity  in  endeavour- 
ii'g  to  reco-.cile  the  eaftern  and  wciltrn  churches,  which  had 
differed  on  account  of  the  two   rival   bifliops   of  Antioch  ; 
ar.d  he  alfo  attempted  to  terminate  the  difputes  between  the 
tu-o  churc!ics  refpecling  the  hypollafes  :  but  his  endeavours 
were  unavailing.       He   was  likewife    engaged    in    difputes 
more  perfonally  interefling  to  himfelf ;  for  the  emperor  hav- 
ing divided  his  province  of  Cappadocia  into  two  part:-,  An- 
thim.us  bilhop  of  Tyana,  the  metropolitan  of  the  new  moi- 
ety, attempted  to  enlarge  his  limits.    Bafil  refilled  this  ufur- 
pation  ;  and,  ercfting  the  little  border  town  of  Safima  into 
a  bifhopric,  with  a  view   of  fecuring  his  boundaries,  he  ao- 
polnted  his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  this  fee.     Gregory 
fubmitted  with  reliiftance  to  this  humiliating  exile,  and  cm- 
braced   the   firll  opportunity   that   offered    of  withdrawing 
from  it  to  the  government  of  his  native  church  of  Nazian- 
zus,  of  which  his  father  had  been  bifhop  above  45  years. 
After  fome   other  theological  contentions,   Bafil  clofed  his 
life   in    378,   or   379,    or   3S0,    after  having   been    bifhop 
fomewhat  more  than  eight  years.     The  talents   and  accom- 
pUlhments  of  this  prelate  have  been  highly  extolled  ;  and, 
allowing  for  fome  alloy  of  fpiritual  pride,  not  without  juf- 
tice.     Few   of  the  fathers  occupied  a   higher  rank.     His 
flyle  is  pure,  elegant,  and  dignified  ;  fo  that  Erafmus  makes 
no  fcruple  in  equalling  or  even  preferring  his  eloquence   to 
that   of    Demollhenes  and   the   moll  celebrated  orators  of 
ancient  Greece.     His  erudition  was  extenfive  ;  his  reafonings 
more  clofe  and   forcible,    and   his  illudrations   of  fcripture 
more   natural   than   thofe   of  many  of  the   father,"!.      Many 
writings  have  been  afcribed  to  Baiil  without   fnfficient   rea- 
fon  ;  and,  therefore,  many  learned  moderns,  among  whom 
we  may   reckon   Cave,    Fabricius,    Tillemont,  Dupin,  and 
efpecially  Garnier,  have  taken  laudable  pains  in  diltingnifh- 
ing  the  fpuriouB  from  the  genuine.     Of  the  various  editions 
ot  his  works  that  have  been  publiflied,  the  firll  in  Greek, 
was   that  of  Frobcnius  at  Balil  in    1532,  under  the  ii;fpec- 
tion  of  Erafmus  ;  and  the   bell   modern    edition  of  all  his 
work?,  coiiiiiling   of    "  Hom-lies,   Epillles,  Commentaries, 
and  Moral  Trentifcs,"   is   th;it   of  the  learned  Benediclines, 
D.  Garnier  and  D.  Prudent  Morand,  at  Pans,  3  vols,  folio, 
from  1721  to  1730,    with  a  Greek  text  :   this  edition  con- 
tains a  faithful  and  elegant  Latin  verfion,  and  valuable  notes. 
The  "  Life  of  St. Bafil"  was  written  at  large  by  M.Hermant, 
in  2  vols.  4to.  1674.     Cave,   H.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  238,  &c.   Du- 
pin. Bib.  t.  ii.  p.  154.  &c.   Dujiin.  Eccl.  Hiil.vol.i.  p.  122, 
&c.      Fabr.  Bib.  Grsc.  t.  viii.  p.  60.  69.   Lardncr's  Work.";, 
vol.  iv.  p.  400.     Gbbon's  Hilf.  vol.  iv.  p.  269.  vol.  v.  p.  19. 
Basil,  bilhop  of  Ancyra,  was  placed  in  that  fie,  in  539, 
by  the  corncil  of  Conllnntinople  whicii  dcpofed  Marcelius, 
and  he  himtelf  was  depofcd  at  the  eminc'l  of  Sardica  in  347, 
though   by  the  favour   of  the  eir.peror  he  reta-rcd  bis  lee. 
In  351,  he  was  prefent  at  the  council  of   Sirmium,  and  had 
a  ddpute  with  Photinus.      Epiphaniiis  reckons   him  among 
the  chief  of  the  Semi-Arians,  who  held    the  Son  to  be  of 
like  f':b(lance  to  the  Father;  Sozomen  lays  he  was  inellctm 
for  eloquence  and   learning  ;  and  Theodoret  ol  fervcs,  tl'at 
he  was  in  great  favour  with  the  emperor  Conftanti>c  forms 
piety.     His  peculiar  opinion  with  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  fubflancc  of  the  Father  and  the  Soi;  was,  by  his  inihience, 
eflablilhed  in  the  council  of  Ancyra  he  Id  A.  D.  35^;  and 
he  raaintaiued  it  iu  feveral  difputes  with  the  Euooxiars  and 

*      Acacians, 
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Acacians,  in  tlie  prLrence  of  Conftartius.  However,  the 
Acacians  prevailed  againll  him  in  the  council  of  Conilaiiti- 
noplc,  A.  D.  360,  and  procured  his  depofition  ;  neveithelefs 
he  kept  pofTcffion  of  his  fee,  and  was  ackr.owlcdtred  as  bi- 
Ihop  by  the  orthodox  prelates.  Balil  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
died,  either  at  the  end  of  Jovian's  reign,  or  the  beginning 
of  tiiat  of  Valcns.  Cave,  Hill.  torn.  i.  p.  3 10.  Lardner's 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  125. 

Basil,  in  Botany.     See  Ocymi'm. 

Basil,  Fhtd.     See  Clinopodium. 

Basil,  American  Field.     SccMonarda. 

Basil,  Syrian  FieU.     See  Ziziphora. 

Basil  Stone,  and  Wild.     See  Thymvs. 

Basil,  Order  of  St.,  in  F.cchjinjtical  Hif.ory,  is  the  mod 
ancient  of  all  the  religious  orders.  It  takes  its  name  from 
St.  Bafil,  b;(hop  of  Crcfarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century  ;  who  ii  fnppofed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  rales  obferved  by  this  onler,  though 
fonie  difpute  it.  The  order  of  St.  Bafil  was  anciently  very 
famous  in  the  Eatl,  ai;d  ilill  continues  in  Greece.  The  ha- 
bit of  the  monks  is  black,  and  plain,  confiiling  of  a  long 
calTock,  and  a  great  gown  with  large  fleeves  ;  on  their  head, 
they  wear  a  hood,  which  reaches  to  the  Ihoulders  ;  they 
wear  no  linen  ;  Deep  without  fheets,  on  ilraw  ;  eat  no  flefli  ; 
fad  often  ;  and  till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands.  The 
hiftorians  of  this  order  inform  us,  that  it  has  produced  1S05 
bilhops,  and  beatified,  or  acknowledged  as  faints,  3010  ab- 
.bots,  11,805  martyrs,  and  an  infinite  number  of  confeffors 
and  virgins.  They  likewife  place  among  the  religious  of 
this  order  of  St.  Bafil  14  popes,  feveral  cardinals,  and  many 
patriarchs,  archbilhops,  and  bilTiops.  It  likewife  boafls  of 
leveral  emperors  and  emprefies,  kings  and  queens,  princes 
and  princeffes,  who  have  embraced  the  rule  of  St.Balll. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  the  Weft  in  1057,  and  was 
reformed  in  1579  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  united  the 
religious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  into  one 
congregation  ;  of  which  the  monaftery  of  St.  Saviour,  at 
Meiriiia,  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  pre-eminence  over  the 
reft.  Each  community  has  its  particular  rule,  befidcs  the 
rule  of  St.  Bafil ;  which  is  very  general,  and  prefcribes  little 
more  than  the  common  duties  of  a  Chriftian  life. 

Basil,  Bajle,  or  Bale,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  new 
cantons  of  Swificrland,  which  joined  the  Helvetic  confede- 
racy in  1501.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-wcll  and  fouth 
by  the  canton  of  Soleure,  on  the  ealt  by  Lower  Argow  and 
the  canton  of  Baden,  on  the  north-ealt  by  the  territory  of 
Rheinfelden,  one  of  the  forefl  towns,  and  on  the  north- 
well  by  Alface,  ai:d  on  the  weft  by  the  biftiopric  of  Bade. 
Its  extent  is  about  lOofquare  miles,  and  its  population  is 
cftimated  at  40,000  perfons.  The  lower  parts  of  this  can- 
ton are  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  alfo  fit  for  pafture  ;  but 
the  mountains  are  extremely  barren.  It  has  many  medicinal 
fprings  and  baths,  and  the  air  is  temperate  and  falubrious. 
The  religion  of  this  canton  is  the  reformed,  or  Proteftant. 
As  to  its  ancient  government,  the  biHiops  of  Bafle  oncenof- 
feffed  the  fovereignty  over  the  city  and  canton  ;  but  w'hen 
they  quitted  this  town  in  1 501,  and  retired,  firft  to  Friburg 
in  Brifgau,  and  afterwards  cilabliihed  their  refidence  at  Po- 
rentru,  tliey  loft  the  inconfiderable  authority  and  few  prero- 
gatives that  belonged  to  tliem.  Ifpon  the  introduttion  of 
the  reformation  in  1525,  the  conftitution  was  in  feme  mea- 
fure  changed,  and  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  limited. 
Before  the  late  revolution,  the  government  was  anftocratic, 
inclining  towards  a  democracy.  The  fupreme  iegiflative 
power  refided  in  the  great  and  little  councils,  confifting  of 
about  300  members,  and  the  authority  of  thefe  two  councils 
»vas  without  controul ;  they  enaded  laws,  declared  war  and 
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peace,  eontrafted  alliances,  and  impofed  taxes  ;  they  elected 
the  feveral  maciftrates,  appointed  their  own  members,  nom.i- 
nated  to  all  employments,  and  conferred  the  right  of  burgh- 
erfliip.  The  gen;ii.l  adminiftration  of  government  was  com- 
mitted, by  the  great  council,  to  the  fenate  or  little  council  ; 
that  is,  to  a  part  of  its  own  body.  This  fenate,  conipofed 
of  fixty  members,  together  with  the  four  chiefs  of  the  re- 
public, two  burgomafters,  and  two  great  tribunes,  wag  di- 
vid'  d  into  two  bodies,  which  adled  by  rotation  ;  the  afling 
divifion  continued  in  office  one  year,  decided  finally  in  all 
criminal  caufes,  fuperintended  the  police,  and  exercifed  fe- 
veral other  powers  fubordinate  to  the  fovereign  council. 
The  coUeftive  body  of  citizens  afTembled  only  once  a  year, 
when  the  magiftrates  publicly  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
conftitution,  and  to  preferve  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
the  people  inviolate.  The  reciprocal  oath  ol  obedience  to 
the  laws  was  adminiftered  to  the  citizens  in  their  refpeftive 
tribes.  But,  notwithftanding  the  boundlefs  prerogatives  of 
the  great  council,  the  meanell  citizen  was  legally  capable  of 
being  admitted  into  that  body,  and,  by  the  fiugular  method 
of  eleftion,  might  poflibly  be  chofen  ;  for  the  vacancies  iu 
the  two  councils  were  fupplied  from  all  ranks  of  citizens, 
the  members  of  the  univerlity  only  excepted.  Thefe  citizens 
were  divided  into  eighteen  tribes,  fifteen  of  which  belonged 
to  the  larger  towns,  and  three  to  the  fmaller ;  each  of  the 
fifteen  tribes  returned  four  members  to  the  fenate,  and  each 
of  the  eighteen  fent  twelve  to  the  great  council.  As  thefe 
elections  were  formerly  determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
the  richeft  perfon  was  always  almoft  certain  of  beifig  chofen ; 
to  prevent  which,  a  regulation,  called  a  "  ternaire,"  was 
eftabhftied  ;  that  is,  three  candidates  were  nominated,  and 
from  thefe  the  fucceflbr  was  appointed  bv  lot.  In  1740, 
an  aft  was  paffcd,  by  which  the  "  ternaire"  was  changed 
into  a  "  fenaire,"  by  which  fix  candidates  were  put  in  no-, 
mination,  and  drew  lots  for  the  charge  ;  fix  tickets,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  refpeftive  candidates,  and  feparately 
placed  in  filver  eggs,  were  put  into  one  bag,  and  the  fame 
num.ber  of  tickets,  five  being  blanks,  and  one  marked  with 
the  vacant  employment,  were  put  into  another  bag :  the 
reigning  burgomafter  and  the  great  tribune,  appointed  to 
be  the  drawers  of  this  official  lottery,  both  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  took  a  ticket  from  each  bag,  and  the  candidate  whofe 
name  came  out  with  the  ticket  on  which  the  employment 
was  written,  obtained  the  poft. — But  it  is  now  needlefs  to 
purfue  the  detail — In  1798,  the  Htlvctit  confederacy  was 
dift'tilved  by  the  invading  power  of  France,  and,  according 
to  the  diftribution  of  that  year,  Bafle  was  conttituted  one 
of  the  eighteen  departments  into  which  Swifierland  was  di- 
vided :  but  according  to  the  conftitution  of  1801,  Bafle 
was  made  one  of  the  departments,  with  the  addition  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Frickthal  to  Seckingen,  with  the  right  of 
deputing  three  reprefentatives  to  the  diet. 

Bade  was  the  firft  canton  which  feparated  from  the  old 
Helvetic  confederacy,  and  adopted  the  new  conftitution  fa- 
bricated in  France.  Its  fituation  near  the  frontiers,  expofed 
it  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  agents,  and  without  foreign 
fupport,  rendered  it  incapable  of  refiftance.  The  peafants  of 
the  canton  were  likewife  dilTatisfied  with  the  monopoly  of 
power  and  commerce  vefled  in  the  burghers  of  the  town. 
Encouraged  by  the  French,  and  excited  by  their  own  tur- 
bulent dem.agogues,  they  peremptorily  required  emancipation 
and  independence.  The  progrefs  of  the  revolution  in  this 
canton  was  almoll  infl;antaneou3  ;  the  magiilrates  were  inca- 
pable  of  refiftante,  and  obliged  to  refign  their  authority  ; 
and  fixty  delegates,  appointed  by  the  people,  were  inverted 
with  a  provifional  government,  until  the  new  conftitution 
fhould   be  confolidated,      Coxe's  Travels  in   Switzerland, 
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*ol.  i.     What  other  changes  await  the  Swifi  cantons,  time 
tnuft  develope.     See  Swisserland. 

Basil,  or  Basle,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  fame 
name,  is  tiie  largeft,  and  feems  formerly  to  have  been  one  of 
the  moll  populous  towns  i*.i  SwifTeiland.  Its  extent  is  capable 
of  containing  above  ioo,ooG  inhabitants,  and  it  is  laid  to  have 
220  ftrfets,  and  fix  market-places  or  fquarcs  ;  whereas  it 
can  now  fcarcely  number  more  than  1.^,000.  Among  the 
caufcs  which  have  contributed  to  its  decreafe,  Mr.  Coxe 
mentions  the  jealoufy  of  the  citizens  with  regard  to  the 
burgherfliip,  which  they  feldom  deign  to  confer  upon  fo- 
reigners ;  and,  on  this  account,  no  fupply  can  be  obtained 
to  balance  that  gradual  wade  of  people  which  takes  place 
in  great  cities,  from  an  influx  of  flrangers,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  commerce,  or  to  follow  any  trades.  The 
late  lavv  that  allows  the  freedom  of  the  town  and  the  right 
of  burgherfliip  to  be  conferred  upon  ftrangers,  is  clogged 
with  lo  many  reftriclions,  that  it  by  no  means  anlwers  the 
purpole  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Bade  is  beautifully  (ituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
■ear  the  point  where  the  river,  which  is  here  broad, 
deep,  and  tapid,  after  flowing  for  fome  way  from  eafl 
to  weft,  turns  fuddenly  to  the  north.  It  coniifts  of  two 
towns,  joined  together  by  a  long  bridge  ;  the  large 
town  lying  on  the  fide  of  Swiflerland,  and  the  fmali 
town  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river.  Its  environs  are 
»ery  beautiful,  confifting  of  a  fine  level  traft  of  fields  and 
meadows.  It  was  anciently  called  Bafilea,  as  we  learn  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  Bafula  : 
and  it  appears  in  hillory,  foon  after  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne ;  having  fucceeded  Augst,  or  the  Augufta  Raura- 
eorum.  Bafle  is  very  favourably  fituafed  for  commerce; 
jind  of  this  advantage  the  inhabitants  have  availed  them- 
felves,  by  eftabU(hini»a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  ribbands  and  cottons  ;  and  by  the  extenfive 
trade  that  is  can-icd  on  by  the  principal  merchants.  The 
cathedral  is  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  and  contains  the 
marble  tomb  of  the  famous  Erafmus,  who  chofe  this  city  as 
his  favourite  place  of  refidence,  a:id  publiflied  from  hence 
the  greatcft  part  of  his  valuable  works.  Bafle  has,  befides 
the  cathedral,  fix  parochial  churches,  and  feveral  other  pub- 
lic buildings  ;  fuch  as  a  public  granary  and  an  avfenal,  a 
town-houfe,  and  a  ftately  palace  belonging  to  the  margrave 
of  Baden  Doarlach,  a  chamber  of  curiofities,  feveral  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  In  the  town-houfe  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  the 
fnfferings  of  Chrift,  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
place  ;  and  a  ftatue  of  Mun-atius  Plancus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, who  founded  Auguila  Rauraconmi.  In  the  arfenal 
)8  (hewn  the  armour  in  which  Charlts  the  Bald  loll  his  life, 
with  the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  and  the  kettle  drums  and 
trumpets  of  his  army.  On  the  ftsiir-cafe  of  the  council- 
houfe  is  a  pitlure  of  the  lall  judgment,  in  which,  though 
painted  before  the  reformation,  popes,  cardinals,  monks,  and 
priefts,  are  reprefcnted  in  the  torments  of  hell.  Upon  a 
v/all  that  inclofes  the  burial-ground  of  the  church  of  the 
Froteftants  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.John,  is  painted, in  oil  colours, 
the  "dance  of  death,"  erroneoufly  attributed  to  Holbein,  as 
it  was  painted  before  he  was  born,  in  which  the  king  of  terrors 
is  reprclentcd  as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  compli- 
menting them  in  German  verfes  on  their  arrival  at  the  grave. 
From  this  ancient  painting,  it  is  thought,  that  Holbeia 
took  the  firll  hint  towards  compofing  his  famous  drawings  on 
the  "  dance  of  death."  Prints  were  taken  from  fome  of 
thefe  drawings,  by  Hollar,  which  are  now  very  fcarce.  The 
univerfity  of  Bafle,  founded  by  pope  Pius  II.  in  1459  or 
1460,  was  formerly  eminent  in  the  literary  hillory  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  honoured  by  the  celebrated  names  of  Oecolam- 
padiu8,  Amerbach,  the  three  Baulunt,  Grynsuj,  Bustorf, 
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Wctileln,  Ifelin,  the  Bernouillis,  and  Euler;  and  it  ftill 
boalls  of  feveral  members  who  are  ornaments  to  their  n--tivc 
town  by  their  learning  and  talents.  The  publ.'c  !ibra.-y  con- 
tains a  fmall  coUedtion  of  books,  remarkable  for  feveral  rare 
and  valuable  editions,  particularly  of  thofe  printed  in  tht 
15th  century.  i'.fidcs  books,  this  library  contains  fome 
valuable  MSS.  In  a  fuite  of  rooms  belonging  to  it,  are  a 
cabinet  of  pctrifadlions,  fome  ancient  medals  and  gems,  a 
few  antiquities  found  at  Augft,  a  large  number  of  prints, 
and  fome  fine  drawings  and  paintings,  conufting  chiefly  of 
originals  by  Holbein,  moll  of  v.-hicli  are  in  the  highell  pre- 
fervation.  Bafle  is  famous  for  tiie  excellence  of  its  police, 
and  the  ilridlnefs  of  its  fumptuary  laws.  Although  the  ufe 
of  coaches  is  not  pruhibited,  yet  no  citiien  or  inhabitant  is 
allowed  to  have  a  fervant  behind  his  carriage.  No  perfon, 
it  is  faid,  without  the  city,  mud  wear  lace  of  gold  or  filver  ; 
and  all  young  women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  Clks. 
By  fuch  regulations,  a  dillinguiftiing  fimplicity  of  manner* 
prevails  even  in  the  richeft  families.  It  was  formerly  a  fin- 
gularity  belonging  to  this  town,  that  all  its  elocks  were  an 
hour  faller  than  the  real  time,  which,  according  to  fome, 
was  introduced  during  the  council  of  Bafle,  in  order  to  fum- 
mon  the  cardinals  and  bifhops  in  due  feafon  for  the  difpateh 
of  bufinefs :  others  fay  that  they  were  put  forward,  ill 
order  to  defeat  a  confpiracy,  by  one  of  the  burgomafters, 
who  had  notice  of  the  defign ;  by  which  the  confpirators, 
thinking  that  they  had  mifled  the  time  and  were  too  late, 
were  induced  to  retire  :  others  fay,  that  the  fun-dial  on  the 
cathedral,  which  regulates  the  clocks,  declines  fomewhat 
from  the  call,  and  this  circumftance,  according  to  Bernouilli, 
occafions  a  variation  from  tlie  true  time  of  about  4J  minutes. 
The  inhabitants  have  long  tenacioufly  maintained  this  an- 
cient cuftom,  and  refilled  every  change;  tiU  in  the  late  new- 
order  of  things,  a  revolutionary  change  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  clocks  as  well  as  the  government,  and  they 
have  been  altered  to  the  true  time.  Bafle  was  formerly  the 
fee  of  a  bilhop  ;  but  though  there  is  one  that  now  bears  the 
title,  he  lives  at  Porentru  near  Alface,  and  has  no  jurifdic- 
tion  in  this  city. 

The  famous  council  of  Bafle  began  its  fittings  iu 
143 1,  continued  its  deliberations,  and  proceeded  iu  en- 
afting  laws  and  pubhfliing  edicts,  until  tlie  year  1443, 
notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  pope  Eugenius,  who  had 
been  depofed  from  the  papacy  by  the  council  in  1439, 
and  his  adherents,  to  put  a  flop  to  their  proceedings. 
And  though  in  that  year  the  members  of  the  council  retired 
to  their  refpeftive  places  of  abode,  yet  they  declared  pub- 
licly that  the  council  was  not  diflblved,  but  would  refume  it* 
deliberations  at  Bafle,  Lyons,  or  Laufaiine,  as  fooa  as  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
I.J49,  when  Felix  V.  refigned  the  papal  chair,  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Bxfle  afTcinbled  at  Laufanne,  ratified  his 
voluntary  abdication,  and,  by  a  folcmn  decree,  ordered  the 
univerfal  church  te  fubmit  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  Nicholas  as 
their  lawful  pontiff.  Nicholas  fet  the  feal  of  his  approba- 
tion and  authority  to  the  afts  and  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Bafle.  The  two  grand  points  that  were  propofed  to  the  de- 
liberation of  the  famous  council  of  Bafle,  were  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  refonnatica  of 
the  church  univerfal,  both  in  its  head  and  iu  its  merabera, 
according  to  the  refolulion  that  had  been  taken  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Confliance.  In  X435,  this  council  publicly  aboliflied 
the  "  annats  ;"  and  in  1436,  a  confelTion  of  faith  was  read, 
which  eveiy  pontiff  was  to  fubfcribe  on  the  day  of  his  elec- 
tion ;  the  number  of  cardinals  was  reduced  to  twenty-four  ; 
and  the  papal  impofitions  called  "  expedtatives,"  "  refer- 
vations,"  and  "  provilions,"  were  annulled.  Mofli.  Eel. 
Hjit.  vol,  jii.  p.  420,  &c.  N.  lat.  47"=  35'.  E.  long.  7°  29'  30'. 
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Basil,  or  Basle,  Blfhoprk  of,  a  principality  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  may  be  clafltd 
under  two  general  divifions  :  the  firlt;  lies  to  the  foiith  of 
Pierre  Pertiiis,  and  forms  a  part  of  Swifierland  ;  the  fecond, 
to  the  north  of  the  fame  boundary,  includes  that  dilhicl 
which  is  properly  fituated  within  the  German  empire.  The 
fovereign,  that  is  the  biHiop  of  Bafle,  or,  as  he  is  called  by 
the  Protellants,  the  prince  of  Porentru,  vvhofe  principal  re- 
fidence  is  Porentru,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  was  for- 
merly chofen  by  the  chapter  of  eighteen  cantons,  refident 
at  Arlcflieim,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  He  was  a  prince 
of  the  German  empire,  and  did  homage  to  the  emperor  for 
that  part  of  his  tcrritor)-  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  He  was  always  confidered  as  an  ally  of  the 
Swifs,  by  his  union  with  the  Cathohc  cantons,  firft  lormcd 
in  1579,  and  renewed  at  difierer.t  intervals,  particularly  in 
1671  and  1697,  and  by  being  included  in  the  treaty  which 
thofe  cantons  contracted  with  France  in  1715  :  but  as  he 
was  not  comprized  among  the  allies  of  the  Swifs,in  the  league 
between  the  thirteen  cantons  and  Louis  the  XVIth,  in 
1777,  he  was  not  deemed  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy. The  firft  particular  alhance  with  France  was 
concluded  in  1 739,  between  the  biiliop  and  Louis  the  XVth, 
and  was  renewed  in  1780.  The  population  of  that  part  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Bafle  that  was  allied  to  the  cantons  amounted 
to  24,000.  The  form  of  government  was  a  limited  fove- 
reignty,  the  bifliop  being  bound,  on  all  important  occafions, 
to  conlult  his  chapter ;  and  his  prerogative  being  confined, 
by  the  great  immunities  enjoyed  by  his  fubjefts  in  general, 
and  particularly  by  thofe  of  the  reformed  communion.  He 
nominated  to  all  employments  both  civil  and  mihtar)', 
and  appointed  the  bailiffs  or  governors;  criminal  ju.lice 
was  adminiftered  in  his  name,  and  he  had  the  power  of  par- 
doning. In  civil  proceedings,  he  received  an  appeal  from 
the  interior  courts  ;  but  in  his  German  dominions,  when  the 
caufe  exceeded  the  value  of  a  llipulated  fum,  it  might  be 
carried  to  the  chambers  of  Wetzlar  or  Vienna.  The  fiib- 
cCts  of  the  bilhop  are  partly  Proteftants  and  partly  Catho- 
ics  :  the  Protsilants  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
of  Munfter,  and  the  whole  dillrid  to  the  fouth  of  Piene 
Pertuis,  and  are  about  15,000  ;  the  Catholics  amount  to 
35,000.  The  French  and  German  languages  are  both 
fpokcn  in  the  bifhop's  dominions.  The  whole  bifliopric  of 
Bafle  is  now  annexed  to  France.  In  1792,  their  troops 
overran  the  country  of  Porentru  on  the  German  part,  under 
the  pretence  of  delivering  the  natives  from  flavery,  and  took 
pofTtffion  of  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  Pertuis.  This  dif- 
trict  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  is  formed  into  the  department  of  Mont  Tenible.  In 
1798,  the  Helvetic  part  of  the  territory  was  taken  poflef- 
fion  of,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  by  general  St.  Cyr, 
under  a  declaration  that  France  fucceeded  to  the  prope-  ty, 
dominions,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  the  bilhop.  This 
diftrift  was  alfo  annexed  to  the  department  of  Ivlont  Ter- 
rible. The  bift'.opric  of  Balle  is  a  fertile  country,  and 
many  forges  are  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and 
Heel. 

Basil,  ^T.on^  jfo'tners,  denotes  the  angle  to  which  the 
edge  of  an  iron  tool  is  ground.  To  work  on  foft  wood, 
they  ufually  m:»ke  their  bafil  12  degrees;  for  hard  wood  18: 
it  being  obfen-ed  that  the  more  acute  or  thin  tlie  bafil  is, 
the  better  and  fmoother  it  cuts  ;  and  the  more  obtufe,  the 
ftronger  and  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

BASILAN,  or  Basseilan,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
Philippine  iflands;  12  leagues  in  circumference,  very  fertile, 
tfpecially  in  fruit  and  rice  ;  6  leagues  S.  W.  of  Llindanao. 
N.  lat.  5°  51'.  E.  long.  121°  30'. 

JBASILARE  Os)  in  Anatomy,  a  barbarous  denomination 
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given  to  the  os  fphenolJa,  on  account  of  its  being  fitiiated  at 
the  bottom  or  bafis  of  the  fltull ;  or  becaufe  a  great  part  of 
the  brain  refts  upon  it,  as  on  its  bafis. 

BASILARIS  Jrieria.     Sec  Artery. 

BASILE,  St.  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  Otranto,  iS  miles  eaft.  of 
Matera. 

Basils,  St.  is  alfo  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  province  of  Bafilicata  ;  I  r  miles  N.  E.  of 
Turfi. 

BASILEUS,  0ac-iXivc,  a  title  affun-.ed  by  the  enperors 
of  Conftantinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes;  to  v.hom 
they  give  the  title  rex,  king.  The  fame  quahty  was  after- 
wards  given  by  them  to  the  kings  of  Bulgaria,  and  to 
Charlemagne ;  from  the  fuccefibrs  of  which  lall  they  endea- 
voured to  wreft  it  back  again. 

The  title  balileus  has  been  fince  affumed  by  other  kings, 
particularly  the  kings  of  England  ;  "  Ega  Edgar  toliiis  yln~ 
gltic  bajihus  conjlrma'vi." 

Hence  alfo  the  queen  of  England  was  intitled  lafika,  and 
bafdifa. 

Basileus,  in  Orn'tthology,  a  name  by  which  many  of  tlie 
old  authors  called  the  Regultn  Criftattis  of  Aldrovand,  the 
Motacilla  Regulus  of  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  or  the 
golden- crefted  wren. 

BASILI,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  European  Tuikcy, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Colokitia,  4  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Colokitia. 

Basili,  St.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea  ; 
8  miles  S.  of  Corinth. 

BASILIA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol- 
hynia  ;  32  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Conftantinaw. 

Basilia,  or  Basilico,  a  fortified  town  north  of  Co- 
rinth, fituate  upon  the  coall  of  the  guif  of  Lcpanto. 

BASILIANS.     SeeBoGOMiLi. 

BASILIC,  Basilica,  is  ufed,  in  Eccleftqjllcal  Writers, 
for  a  church.  In  which  fenfe  this  name  ircqucntly  occurs 
in  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Auftin,  St.jerom,  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

M.  Perrault  fays,  that  bafilics  ditfered  from  temples,  in 
that  the  columns  of  temples  were  without  fide,  and  thofe 
of  bafihcs  within. 

Some  will  have  the  ancient  churches  to  have  been  called 
bafilicaf,  becaufe  generally  built  in  the  falhion  of  the  Ro- 
man hallo  called  by  that  nam.e ;  others,  becaufe  divers 
churches  were  formed  of  thofe  halls.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that,  on  the  convei-fion  of  Conftantine,  many  of  the  ancient 
bafilica  were  g'ven  to  the  church,  and  turned  to  another 
ufc,  viz.  for  Chriftian  aflemblies  to  meet  in  ;  and  they  refer 
to  that  pafiage  in  Aufonius,  where  fpeaking  to  the  emperor 
Gratian,  he  tells  him,  the  bafilicse,  which  heretofore  were 
wont  to  be  filled  with  men  of  bufinefs,  were  row  thronged 
with  votaries  praying  for  his  fafety;  by  which  it  is  appre- 
hended he  mull  mean,  that  the  Rcrran  halls  or  courts  were 
turned  into  Chriftian  churches  :  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
ceived, that  tlie  name  bafihcaj  came  to  be  a  general  name  for 
churches  in  after-ages.     See  Basilica. 

Basilic  is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to  churches 
of  royal  foundation  ;  as  thofe  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and 
St.  Peter  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  founded  by  the  emperor 
Conftantine. 

Basilic  appears  alfo  to  have  been  given,  in  later  ages,  to 
churches  before  confecration. 

Basilics  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  the  ancient- 
Franks  over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men ;  fo  called,  as  re- 
fembhng  the  figure  of  the  facred  bafilicse  or  churches. 

Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tunibse,  or  porti- 
culi,  ereded  over  them.    By  an  article  in  the  Salic  law,  he 
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that  robbed  a  tumba  or  porticulus,  was  to  be  fined  fifteen 
folidi  ;  but  he  that  robbtd  a  hafilica,  thirty  folidi. 

BASILICA,  or  Basilicus,  m /Inalomy,  the  name  of  a 
vein,  arillng  from  the  axillar)'  branch,  and  running  the  whole 
lenc^th  of  the  arm.  The  bafihca  is  one  of  the  veins  opened 
in  bksding  in  the  arm.     See  Vein. 

Basilica,  in  ArcbiteSure.  This  word,  which  hasfiic- 
cellivcly  received  ver)-  different  acceptations,  is  derived  from 
^a<ri?,-i/;,  kincr,  and  oixcj,  houfe  :  it  means  therefore,  etymolo- 
gically,  royal  houfe.  Perhaps  the  halls  of  juftice  acquired 
this  name  in  early  antiquity,  when  the  judging  the  people 
might  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  regal  prerogative ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  they  fliould  retain  this  appellation,  when 
juilice  was  no  longer  adminillered  by  kings.  Among  the 
public  edifices  compofed  of  a  fingle  building,  the  balilica 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  largeft.  It  was,  among  the 
Romans,  an  a-rplo  liall  adjoining  to  the  Fonim,  in  which  the 
magiftrates  judged  under  cover ;  which  dilbnguilhed  it 
from  the  fora,  where  they  held  their  fittings  in  the  open  air. 
Here  the  tribunes  and  centumvirs  adminillered  juilice,  and 
the  jurifco;ifulti  and  legifts  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  ad- 
vifed  thofe  who  came  to  confult  them.  Young  orators  de- 
claimed in  feparate  apartments,  and  the  porticos  were  oc- 
cupied by  merchants  and  traders.  Ttuis  thefe  edifices  were 
at  the  fame  time  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  commerce  and 
judicature. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  antique  bafilicas  have  fo  en- 
tirely periihed,  that  the  conllruftion  and  difpofilion  of  them 
are  involved  in  great  doubt  and  obfcurity.  Vitruvius,  the 
only  ancient  architeft  whofe  writings  have  dcfcendtd  to  us, 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  Roman  baillica. 

"  The  bafilica  fhould  be  adjoined  to  the  forum  on  the 
warmeft  fide,  that  the  merchants  may  confer  together  with- 
out being  incommoded  by  the  weather.  Tlie  breadth  is 
not  made  lefs  than  the  third,  nor  more  than  the  half  of  the 
length,  unlefsthe  nature  of  the  place  oppofes  the  proportion, 
and  obliges  the  fymmetry  to  be  different.  But  if  the  bafi- 
lica has  too  much  length,  chalcidic«  are  made  at  the  ends, 
as  they  are  in  the  bafilica  of  Julia  Aquiiiana.  The  columns 
of  the  bafilica  ^re  made  as  high  as  the  portico  is  broad. 
The  portico  is  the  third  part  of  the  fpace  in  the  middle ;  the 
upper  columns  are  a  fourth  part  lefs  than  the  lower.  The 
pluteum,  which  is  between  the  upper  columns,  fhould  alfo 
be  made  a  fourth  part  lefs  than  the  fame  columns,  that  thofe 
who  walk  in  the  floor  above  may  not  be  feen  by  the  mer- 
chants below.  The  epiflilium,  zophorus,  and  coronae,  are 
proportioned  to  the  columns,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
third  book." 

The  bafilica,  however,  which  Vitnivius  erected  at  the 
colony  of  Julia  of  Fanum,  did  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
precepts.  It  is  thus  defcribed :  "  the  middle  telludo  (aifle  or 
rave)  is  120  feet  long,  and  60  feet  broad  ;  the  furrounding 
portico  between  the  walls  and  columns  is  20  feet  broad. 
The  columns,  continued  the  whole  height  of  the  building, 
are  50  feet,  including  the  capitals,  and  5  feet  in  diameter  ; 
having  behind  them  pilafters  20  feet  high,  which  fuflain  the 
beams  that  bear  the  floor  of  the  upper  porticos.  Above 
thefe  pilaflers  are  others  1 8  feet  high,  which  fupport  the 
ceihng  of  the  upper  porticos,  whicli  is  laid  lower  than  the 
roof  of  the  tefludo,  the  fpace  between  being  left  open  in  the 
inteicolumniations  for  light.  The  columns  in  the  breadth 
of  the  telludo  are  four,  including  thofe  of  the  angles  ;  and 
in  the  length,  of  the  fide  next  the  forum,  including  the 
fame  angles,  eight.  On  the  other  fide  there  are  but  fix, 
the  two  in  the  middle  being  omitted,  that  they  may  not 
obftrucl  the  view  of  the  pronaus  of  the  temple  of  Auguftus, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  lide  wall  of  the  b^ilica. 
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The  tribunal  in  this  bu'Iding  is  in  the  figure  of  a  hemicycic, 
extending  in  front  46  feet,  and  receffing  in  the  centre  of  the 
curvature  15  feet;  fo  that  thofe  who  attend  the  magillrate 
obflrutt  not  the  merchants  in  the  bafilica." 

From  the  preceding  defcriptions  it  would  appear,  that  the 
ancient  bafilica  confiiled  of  a  great  nave  in  the  middle,  fur- 
ro'jiided  with  only  one  range  of  porticos  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  it  has  been  reprefcnted  in  the  defigns  of  all  who  have 
reftored  it  from  the  words  of  Vitruvius.  However,  the 
fragments  of  the  plan  of  Rome  taken  under  Scptimius  Se- 
verus,  which  Hill  exifl,  fhew  a  part  of  the  bafilica  iEmiliana; 
and  in  this  authentic  record  we  find  two  rows  of  columns 
on  each  fide,  which,  fuppofing  an  exterior  wall,  would  give 
two  ranges  of  porticos.  But  this  valuable  relic  gives  realon 
to  doubt,  whether  the  bafilicas  were  furrounded  with  walls, 
or  whether  their  porticos,  open  on  every  fide,  communicated 
with  the  public  places.  The  defcription  of  Vitruvius  explains 
nothing  in  t!iis  particular  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  what  he  recommends  relative  to  the  warmth  of  the  ex- 
pofure,  thnt  they  were  not  inclofed. 

Suppofing  the  entrance  of  the  bafilica  to  be  at  one  end, 
the  other  was  terminated  by  a  hemicycle,  in  which  was 
placed  the  tribunal  ;  this  circular  end  anfwers  to  the  abfidium 
of  the  Chriftian  bafilica.  The  chalcidica  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  have  given  rife  to  various  conjeAures,  which  it 
would  be  ufelefi  to  detail,  as  we  have  no  data  from  which 
any  other  inference  can  be  drawn,  than  that  they  were  fome 
kind  of  apartments,  feparated  by  a  partition,  at  the  ends  of 
bafilicas. 

Before  the  excavations  made  at  Otricoli,  and  the  difco- 
veries  which  were  the  refult,  we  had  only  conjcfturcs  on  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  ancient  bafilica  ;  uncertain  veflige* 
were  all  that  remained  of  thofe  of  Rome,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  famous  bafilicas,  ^Emilia  and  Fulvia,  was  fought  in 
vain  at  Prxnefte.  The  m.onument  of  Otricoli,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  very  precious  if  we  find  in  it  a  true  bafilica,  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  folio v/ing 
defcription. 

To  difcem  the  eflential  charatler  of  a  bafilica,  it  will  be 
ufeful  previoufly  to  confider  the  difference  between  it  and  a 
temple.  The  original  form  of  a  temple  is  an  oblong  cella 
or  body,  furrounded  with  porticos  ;  and  even  v.here  the  la- 
teral porticos  were  fupprelled,  they  were  never  deprived  of 
a  pronaus  or  portico  in  front.  In  fhort,  in  the  bafilica  the 
porticos  were  internal  and  external  in  the  temple.  Now  the 
edifice  of  Otricoli  has  no  exterior  colonade,  neither  pronaus 
nor  periilile.  It  is  a  fquare  building,  furrounded  \vith  a  fimple 
wall.  In  the  middle  the  entrance  is  by  a  rnllic  opening,  with- 
out any  veili^e  of  decoration.  The  interior  confiils  of  a 
great  hall,  divided  by  porticos  into  three  naves  or  aifle:. 
The  portico  immediately  oppofite  the  entrance  is  compofed 
of  three  arches ;  eight  Corinthian  columns  form  the  remain- 
ing three  porticos  ;  the  further  end  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  a  hemicycle  or  tribunal,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a 
fmall  apartment.  The  tribunal  is  afcended  by  feveral  flcps  ; 
and  round  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is  continued  a  pe- 
dellal,  on  which  were  ftatues  which  have  been  tranfported 
to  the  Mufeum  Vaticanum.  The  ceiling  was  probably  of 
wood,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  a  vault.  No  vcfliges  lead 
even  to  fufpedl  that  in  the  middle  there  might  be  a  bafe 
for  a  ftatue,  or  any  thing  that  indicates  a  tem.ple. 

This  monument  is  certainly  deficient  in  many  of  the  cha- 
rafterillics  of  a  bafilica  ;  its  plan  is  an  exadl  fquare  inflead 
of  an  oblong,  and  the  upper  galleries  are  wanting.  How- 
ever, confidering  to  what  variations  thefe  edifices  were  fub- 
jeft,  according  to  the  riches,  the  fize  of  towns,  and  the  di- 
verfities  of  fituation  ;  and  how  much  Vitruvius,  tlie  author 
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of  the  precfpts  which  (lioulJ  fix  our  ideas  on  this  fubjeft, 
has  .lepartcd  from  his  own  rules  in  the  conftruftion  of  his 
batihca,  it  will  perhaps  be  impoflihle  not  to  recognize,  in  the 
edihce  of  Otncoli,  an  example  of  the  aneicnt  balilica. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  divifion  of  the  fubjefl  without 
mentioning  a  monument,  interelling  at  any  rate  from  the 
fingiilarity  of  its  architeftuie,  and  flill  more  fo  if  it  pre- 
ferve  to  us  the  form  of  the  Grecian  bafilica.  This  edifice, 
one  of  the  antiquities  of  Pa;llum,  is  in  lenj^fh  the  uouble  of 
its  breadth  ;  it  is  formed  by  rau;jcs  of  Doric  columns,  to  the 
number  of  nine  in  each  front  and  eighteen  on  each  wing  in- 
cluding the  angles.  On  a  line  with  the  central  column  of 
each  front  a  range  of  columns  is  continued  through,  dividing 
the  building  into  two  parts  ;  at  the  foot  of  thefe  columns 
the  pavement  is  elevated  and  adorned  with  mofaic.  Thefe 
interior  columns  fupported  the  roof,  which  was  probably  a 
terrace.  The  uneven  number  of  columns  in  the  fronts,  and 
the  narrownefs  of  their  intercolumriations  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  wings,  prove  fufficiently  that  the  principal  en- 
trances mud  have  been  at  the  fides ;  and  this  circumltance, 
together  with  the  abfence  of  any  exterior  wall  to  inclofe  a 
ceila,  fhews  that  this  edifice  could  not  have  been  a  temple. 
But  to  the  purpofes  of  a  bafilica  it  feems  very  well  adapted  ; 
open  on  every  fide,  it  admitted  an  eafy  accels,  while  the  ele- 
vation or  bank  in  the  middle,  would  afford  a  tribunal  fuited 
to  the  fimplicity  of  the  age. 

The  Ecchjiajlkal  Bafilica.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
ancient  bafilicas  were  ever  converted  into  ChrilUan  churches; 
in  that  cafe,  we  Ihould  ftill  be  in  poffeflion  of  fome  of  thefe 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  moll  aixient  bafilicas  of  tlie 
Chrillians,  tliofe  which  date  from  the  firft  centuries  of  the 
public  cxercife  of  our  rehgion,  were  built  exprefsly  for  their 
life  ;  and  the  details  of  their  architcAure,  announce  but  too 
clearly  the  time  of  their  conftruftion.  But  thefe  new  tem- 
ples refemblcd  fo  much  the  antique  bafilicas,  that  they  re- 
tained their  name  ;  and  indeed  if  we  examine  the  buildings 
of  antiquity,  we  fliall  find  no  other  fo  well  calculated  for 
the  purpofes  of  our  religion.  Thefe  edifices,  at  once  fim- 
ple  in  plan  and  magnificent  in  decoration,  were  of  a  form 
and  difpofition  the  mod  advantageous  that  can  be  imagined 
for  large  halls,  and  their  conltruftion  combined  folidity  with 
economy.  Their  folidity  is  proved  by  the  duration  ol  four- 
teen centuries  of  fome  of  thefe  buildings  ;  and  their  economy 
confifts  in  the  lightnefs  of  the  points  of  fupport,  and  in  that 
of  the  covering  which  was  only  of  carpentry.  In  mod  of 
the  bafilicas,  the  walls  and  the  points  of  iiipport  only  occupy 
one  tenth  of  the  total  fpace  ;  which,  in  buildings  vaulted 
and  fupported  with  arcades,  like  many  modern  churches, 
take  up  at  leait.  twice  that  fuperficies,  and  require  befides 
materials  and  modes  of  conllruftion  which  quadruple  the 
ex  pence. 

It  is  to  Conftantine,  that  the  firll  Chriftian  churches 
known  by  the  name  of  bafilicas  are  to  be  referred.  This 
prir.ce  fignalized  hii  zeal  by  the  ereftion  of  monuments 
which  announced  the  triumph  of  the  rehgion  which  he  had 
embraced.  He  gave  his  own  palace  on  the  Ccehan  mount 
to  conllruft  on  its  fclte  a  ciiurch  which  is  recognized  for 
the  moll  ancient  Chriftian  bafilica.  A  modern  building  has 
fo  much  ma(kcd  and  disfigured  the  ancient,  that  only  the 
Ctuation  and  plan  of  this  monument  can  be  difcovercd. 

Soon  after,  he  ereifted  the  bafilica  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Va- 
tican. This  magnificent  edifice  was  conftrufted  about  the 
year  324  upon  the  fcite  of  the  circus  of  Nero  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Apollo  and  Mars,  which  were  deftroyed  for  that 
purpofe.  It  was  divided  intenialiy  into  five  aifles  from  call 
to  weft,  which  terminated  at  the  end  in  another  aifle  from 
■orth  to  foath,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  niche  or 
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tribunal,  giving  the  whole  the  form  of  a  crofjj.  The  larg^lf 
aifle  was  inclofcd  by  forty-eight  columns  of  precious  marble, 
and  the  lateral  aifles  had  hkewife  forty-eight  columns  of 
fmaller  dimenfions  ;  two  columns  were  placed  in  each  wing 
of  the  terminating  aifle.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a 
flat  cieling,  compofed  of  immenfe  beams  which  were  eafed 
with  gilt  metal  and  Corinthian  brafs  taken  from  the  temples 
of  PuMnu'us  and  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A  hundred  fmaller 
columns  ornamented  the  fhrines  and  chapels.  The  wails 
were  covered  with  paintings  of  religious  fubjefts,  and  the 
tribunal  was  enriched  with  elaborate  molaics.  An  incredible 
number  of  lamps  illuminated  this  ternple  ;  in  tUe  greater  fo- 
lemnities  2400  were  reckoned,  of  which  one  enormous  can- 
delabrum contaiiit;d  1360.  The  tombs  of  pontiffs,  kings, 
cardinals,  and  princes,  were  reared  againft  the  walls  or  infu- 
latcd  in  the  ample  porticos. 

This  fuperb  temple  was  refpeifted  by  Alaric  and  Totila, 
and  remained  uninjured  in  the  various  fortunes  of  P.onie 
during  the  lapfe  of  twelve  centuries ;  but  crumbling  with 
age,  it  was  at  lad  pulled  dowi>by  Juhiis  II.  and  upon  its 
fcite  has  arifen  the  famous  bafilica,  the  pride  of  modern 
Rome. 

The  third  great  bafilica  built  by  Conftantine,  that  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  road  to  Odia,  ftill  exifts.  The  interior  of  this 
building  refembles  precifely  that  of  St.  Peter  which  has  jud 
been  delcribed.  Of  the  forty  columns  inclofing  the  great 
aifle,  twenty-four  are  fuppofcd  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
niaufoleum  of  Adrian  ;  they  are  Corinthian,  about  three 
feet  diameter,  fluted  their  whole  length,  and  cabled  to  one 
third  :  the  columns  are  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  anti- 
quity prefents  nothing  in  this  kind  more  precious  for  the 
materials  and  the  workmanfhip.  But  thefe  beautiful  remains 
feera  only  to  be  placed  there  to  the  difgrace  of  the  red  of 
the  conftruiSion,  which  is  of  the  age  of  Conftantine  and 
Thcodofius,  and  which  mod  drikingly  exemplifies  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  arts. 

The  churches  we  have  hitherto  defcribed  bear  a  very  com- 
plete refemblance  to  the  antique  bafilica  in  plan  and  prop"r- 
tion.  The  only  remarkable  difference  is,  that  the  fupcrior 
galleries  are  fupprefled,  in  the  place  of  which  a  wall  is  raifed 
upon  the  columns  of  the  great  aifle,  which  is  pierced  with 
windows,  and  fupports  the  roof. 

The  church  of  St.  Agnefe  out  of  the  walls,  though  not 
one  of  the  feven  churches  of  Rome  which  retain  the  title, 
is  however  a  perfeil  imitation  cf  the  antique  bafilica.  This 
refemblance  is  fo  complete,  that  without  the  tcftimony  of 
writers  who  inform  us  that  it  was  built  by  Condantine  at  the 
reqncd  of  Conftaatia  his  filler  or  daughter,  and  without  the 
details  of  its  architecture  which  forbid  us  to  date  it  higher, 
it  might  be  taken  rather  for  an  ancient  tribunal  of  juftice 
than  a  modern  church.  It  forms  an  oblong  internally, 
three  fides  of  which  are  furrouiided  with  columns  forming 
the  porticos  ;  the  fourth  fide  oppofite  the  entrance  is  re- 
ceffed  in  a  fcmicircle  ;  this  is  the  tribunal.  The  firil  order 
of  columns  carries  a  fecond,  forming  an  upper,  gallery,  above 
which-begins  the  ceiling  of  the  edifice.  The  fiiortening  of 
the  columns,  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  is  obferved  in  the 
upper  order. 

We  have  hitherto  obferved  in  the  Chriftian  bafihcas  but 
fmall  variations  from  the  antique  conftruction  :  they  were  ftill 
fimple  quadrilateral  halls  divided  into  three  or  five  aifles,  the 
numerous  columns  of  which  fupported  the  flat  ceihng  ;  but 
the  crofs  form,  the  emblem  of  Chridianity,  which  began  to 
be  adopted  in  thefe  buildings,  operated  the  mod  elTential 
changes  in  their  Ihrpe.  The  interfettion  of  the  croffing 
aifles  produced  a  centre,  which  it  was  natural  to  enlarge  and 
make  principal  in  the  compofition ;  and  the  invention  of 
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doTijes  fupported  on  pfndentives  enabled  the  architcfts  to 
give  fize  and  dignity  to  the  centre,  without  interrupting 
the  villa  of  the  aifles.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantiiiople  was  the  firft  example  of  this  form. 

The  feat  of  the  Roman  empire  being  transferred  to  Con- 
fbantinople,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  difpofition  of  the 
ancient  St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  eftcemed  at  that  time  the  moft 
magnificent  church  in  the  world,  was  imitated  in  that  which 
Conftantine  erefted  for  his  new  capital  under  the  name  of 
St.  Sophia.  This  laft  d-d  not  exiil  long  :  Conllantins  the 
fon  of  Conftantine,  railed  a  new  one  which  experienced 
many  difafters.  Deftroyed  in  part,  and  rebuilt  under  the 
reign  of  Arcsdius,  it  was  burnt  under  Honorius,  and  re- 
eilablifhed  by  Theodolius  the  younger;  but  a  furious  fedi- 
tion  having  arifen  under  Juftinian,  it  was  reduced  to  alhes. 
This  emperor  having  appeafed  the  tumult,  and  wifhing  to 
immortalize  his  name  by  the  edifice  he  was  about  to  ereft, 
aflembled  from  various  parts  the  moft  famous  architefts. 
Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Illdore  of  Miletus  were  cholen  ; 
and  as  they  had  the  boldnefs  to  attempt  a  novel  conftruAion, 
they  experienced  many  difficulties  and  difafters  :  but  at  laft 
they  had  the  glory  of  finilhing  their  deiign. 

The  plan  of  this  bafilica  is  a  fquare  of  about  250  feet. 
The  intjrior  forms  a  Greek  crofs.that  is,  a  crofs  with  equal 
arms ;  the  aifles  are  terminated  at  two  ends  by  femicircles, 
and  at  the  other  two  by  fquare  recefies,  in  which  are  placed 
two  ranges  of  tribunals.  The  aifles  are  vaulted,  and  the 
centre,  where  they  interfeft,  forms  a  large  fquare,  upon 
which  is  raifed  the  dome,  of  about  no  feet  diameter.  The 
dome,  therefore,  is  fupported  upon  the  four  arches  of  the 
naves  and  the  pendentives  or  fpandrels  which  conneft  the 
fquare  plan  of  the  centre  with  the  circle  of  the  dome. 

The  general  effect  of  the  interior  is  grand  ;  but  whatever 
praifes  the  bold  invention  of  this  immenfe  dome  may  merit, 
it  muft  be  confefled  that  there  are  times  in  which  princes, 
however  great  and  liberal,  can  onlv  produce  imperfect 
monuments,  of  which  this  edifice  is  a  ftriking  example.  All 
the  details  of  its  architefture  are  defective  and  barbarous. 

However,  from  the  communication  eftabhflied  between 
Greece  and  Italy  at  the  revival  of  letters,  this  bafilica,  the 
laft  as  well  as  the  moft  magnificent  of  the  lower  empire,  was 
that  which  influenced  moft  the  form  and  architefture  of  the 
new  temples.  The  Venetians,  in  the  tenth  century,  copied 
with  fucceis  the  bell  parts  of  the  difpofition  of  St.  Sophia  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark.  This  is  the  firft  in  Italy  which 
was  conftrufted  with  a  dome  fupported  on  pendentives;  and 
it  is  alfo  this  which  firft  gave  the  idea,  which  has  been  imi- 
tated in  St.  Peter's  of  the  Vatican,  of  accompanying  the 
great  dome  of  a  church  with  fmaller  and  lower  domes  to 
give  it  a  pyramidal  effccl. 

From  this  time  to  the  erection  of  the  bafilica  of  St.  Peter's 
we  find  the  churches  approach,  more  or  lefs,  to  the  form  of 
the  ancient  bafilica  or  the  new  conllruftion.  The  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  of  Florence,  from  the  magnitude  of 
its  dome  and  the  fl<ill  which  Brunellefchi  difplayed  in  its 
conftruclion,  acquired  a  celtrbrity  which  made  the  fyftem  of 
domes  prevail ;  and  this  fyllem  was  finally  eftabhflied  in  the 
noble  bafilica  cf  the  Vatican,  which  has  become  the  type 
and  example  of  later  ones.  The  form  of  the  antique  bafilica 
was  entirely  loft,  and  the  name,  which  has  been  retained,  is 
the  only  remain  of  their  ancient  refeinblance. 

In  thepontificateof  Juhus  11.  the  beginning  of  the  fisteenth 
century,  the  bafihca  of  St.  Peter's  was  begun  from  the  de- 
figns  of  Bramante.  This  great  man  formed  the  idea  of 
fufpending  in  the  centre  of  the  building  a  circular  temple  as 
large  as  the  pantheon,  or,  as  he  exprefled  it,  to  raile  the  pan- 
theon OB  the  temple  of  peace  j  and,  in  fad,  we  trad  great 


rcfemblance  in  fize  and  difpofition  between  thefe  tvro  edifices 
and  the  proje<£l  of  Bramante.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his 
office  by  San  Gallo,  who  almoft  entirely  loft  fight  of  the 
original  plan  ;  but  Michael  Angclo,  to  whom  at  liis  death 
the  undertaking  was  committed,  concentered  the  difcordant 
parts,  and  contracted  the  whole  into  the  form  of  the  Greek 
crofs.  Michael  Angelo  died  in  1564,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  crefting  the  dome  ;  but  he  left  plans  and  models,  \vhich 
were  flridly  adhered  to  by  his  fiiccefTors  Vignola,  J.  de  la 
Porte,  and  Fontana,  who  terminated  the  dome.  The  build- 
ing was  carried  on  under  many  fucceeding  pontiffs  ;  and  at 
laft,  by  lengthening  the  longitudinal  naves,  it  acquired  the 
form  of  the  Latin  crofs ;  in  that  particular,  approaching  to 
the  original  defign  of  Bramante. 

The  general  form  of  this  edifice  externally  is  an  oblong, 
with  circular  projeftions  in  three  of  the  fides  ;  the  plan  of 
the  interior  confifts  of  a  Latin  crofs,  the  interfeftion  of  the 
aims  of  which  is  enlarged  and  furmed  into  an  oSagon  ;  the 
head  of  the  long  aifles  and  the  ends  of  the  crofs  aifles  are 
terminated  in  hemicycles,  and  the  great  naves  are  accompa- 
nied with  lateral  aifles  aad  with  feveral  inclofed  chapels. 
The  oftagon  centre  fupports  a  circular  waU  enriched  with 
pilafters  and  pierced  with  windows,  above  which  rifes  the 
magnificent  dome. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  bafilica  from 
the  quadrilateral  hall  of  the  ancients  with  its  fingle  roof  and 
flat  ceihng  fupported  on  ranges  of  columns,  to  the  crofs- 
ftiaped  plan,  central  dome,  and  vaulted  aifles  fupported  on 
mafly  piers  of  the  modern  cathedral.  It  only  remains  to 
treat  of  the 

Moikrn  Bajilka.  We  give  this  name  with  Palladio  to  the 
civil  edifices  which  are  found  in  many  Italian  cities,  and  the 
deftination  of  which  is  entirely  fimilartothe  antique  bafilica. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancients,  fays  th's  celebrated  archi- 
teft,  the  cities  of  Italy  conftrudl  pubhc  halls  which  may 
rightly  be  called  bafilicas  as  they  form  part  of  the  habita- 
tion of  the  fupreme  msgiftrate,  and  in  them  the  judges  ad- 
minifter  iuftice.  The  bafilicas  of  our  time  (he  continues) 
differ  in  this  from  the  ancient  ;  that  thofe  were  level  with 
the  ground,  while  ours  are  raifed  upon  arches  in  which  are 
ftiops  for  various  arts  and  the  merchandize  of  the  city. 
There  the  prifons  are  alfo  placed,  and  other  buildings  be- 
longing to  public  bufinef?.  Another  difference  is  that 
the  modern  bafilicas  have  the  porticos  on  the  outCde,  while 
in  the  ancient  they  were  only  in  the  interior.  Of  thefe  halls 
there  is  a  very  noble  one  at  Padua  ;  and  another  at  Brefcia, 
remarkable  for  its  fixe  r^nd  ornaments. 

But  the  moft  celebrated  is  that  of  Vicenza  ;  the  exterior 
part  of  which  was  built  by  Palladio,  and  the  whole  fo  much 
altered  that  it  may  pals  for  his  work.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  of  much  greater  antiquity,  though  the  date  of 
it  is  unki\pwn. 

Time  and  various  accidents  had  reduced  this  edifice  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  decay,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  think  ferioufly 
of  preventing  its  total  ruin:  for  this  purpofe  the  moft  emi- 
nent architefts  were  confuhed,  and  the  defign  of  Palladio  was 
approved.  He  removed  the  ancient  loggias,  and  fubllituted 
new  porticos  of  a  verj'  beautiful  invantion.  Thefe  form  two 
galleries  in  height,  the  lower  order  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  Doric  engaged  columns,  at  very  wide  intervals,  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  internal  pillars  of  the  old  building;  the  fpace 
between  each  column  is  occupied  bv  an  arch  retting  on 
two  fmall  columns  of  the  iame  order,  and  a  pilafter  at  each, 
fide  agaiiift  the  large  columns,  which  leaves  a  fpace  between 
it  and  the  fmall  columns  of  two  diameters.  The  upper 
portico  of  Ionic  columns  is  difpofcd  io  the  fame  maa- 
ner,   ai;d  a  baliuftrade  is  plated  ia  the  archways.      The 
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entablature  of  the  large  orders  is  profiled  over  each 
column. 

This  edifice  is  about  150  feet  long  an.l  60  feet  bro?.d  ; 
tlie  hall  is  raifcd  above  the  ground  26  feet ;  it  is  formed  b)r 
vaults  fupportcd  on  pillars,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
TToodcn  dome.  See  PL.'i;  II.  o^  Archite3tire,  t\\e  Roman 
bafilica,  from  the  defcription  of  Vitnivius.  Plate  III.  the 
bafiliea  at  Pa-Hum.  Plate  IV.  the  plan  of  the  old  bafilica 
of  St.  Peter,  founded  Ijy  Conftantine.  Plate  V.  plan  of  the 
modi-rn  St.  Peter's  of  the  Vatican.  Vitruvius.  Arch,  de 
A.  Palladio.    Coftagati  Piaiitadcl  Vaticano.    Encyc.  Meth. 

BASILICS,  Basilica,  a  collection  of  the  Roman  laws, 
tranflated  into  Greek  by  order  of  the  emperori;  Bafil  and 
Leo,  and  which  were  of  force  in  the  eallern  empire  till  its 
di  Ablution. 

The  bafilics  comprehend  the  inflitutes,  digelts,  code,  and 
novels,  and  fome  ediels  of  Julliniau  and  other  emperors. 
The  colleiflion  confilled  of  fixty  books,  for  which  reafon  it 
was  called  t|>ixovTx?i=/.o,-.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philofopher,  who  denomi- 
nated it  from  his  father  Bafilius  Maccdo,  who  liril  began  it 
in  867,  and  carried  the  work  to  forty  books.  It  was  pub- 
liihed  by  Leo,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  books  more,  in 
880  ;  and  thirty  years  after,  corrccleil  and  improved  by  his 
fon  Conftantine  Porphyrogcnitus.  Six  books  of  the  ba- 
filica were  tranflated  into  Latin  in  1557,  fol.  by  Genti?.nus 
Hervetus.  Of  thefe  fixty  books,  there  are  iiow  remaining 
only  forty-one;  an  edition  of  which,  with  a  Latin  verfion, 
was  publi filed  by  Charles  Annibal  Fabrottus,  at  Paris,  in 
1647,  in  7  tomes  folio:  the  other  nineteen  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fupplied  by  Fabrottu3,  from  the  "  Synopfis  Bafilico- 
rum,"  &c.  Four  other  books  have  been  fince  difcovered, 
and  are  inferted  in  Girard  Meerman's  "  Novus  Thefaurus 
Juris  Civ.  et  Canon."  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the 
lixty  books,  Jo.  Leunclavius  has  printed  at  Balil,  in  1575, 
an  ecloge  or  fynopfis.  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  bafilics,  Fa- 
bricius  (Bib.  Gra;c.  t.  xii.  p. 425 — 514.),  Heineccius  (Hift. 
Juris  Romani,  p.  396 — 399.),  and  Giannone  ( Iltoria  Ci- 
vile di  Napoli,  toni.  i.  p.  450 — 458.),  as  hiftorical  civilians, 
may  be  ufefully  confulted. 

BASILICATA,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Capitanata  and 
the  TeiTa  di  Bari,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  on 
the  fouth  by  Principato  Citra  and  Calabria  Citra,  and  on 
the  well  by  Principato  Ultra.  Its  extent  is  about  1,605,047 
moggies,  5  moggies  making  4  Englifii  acres  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  about  325,682.  Its  rivers  are  Bra- 
dano,  Bafiento,  S.ilandrella,  Acri,  and  Sinao  ;  its  lakes  are 
Lagonagro  and  Olmo;  its  mountains  are  for  the  mod  part 
branches  of  the  Apennines  ;  and  its  principal  places  are 
Acerenza,  Melfi,  Monte-l'elofo,  Tricarico,  Potenza,  An- 
glona,  Venofa,  and  Muro  :  its  ruined  cities  are  Metapontum 
and  Heraclea.  This  province  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  faf- 
fron,  cotton,  honey,  and  wax. 

BASIUCI,  ;Sa(7i>.iMi,  in  the  Greek  Empire,  was  a  de- 
nomination given  to  the  prince's  mandatories,  or  thofe  who 
carried  his  orders  and  commands. 

BASILICON,  or  B.\si  LiruM,  in  Pharmaey,  is  the  pom- 
pous denomination  formerly  given  to  an  officinal  unguent  or 
plailer,  much  refembling  and  fuperfeded  by  the  Unguen- 
Ti'M  Refinx  Flava. 

BASILICUS,  or  Basilica,  in  jljlronomy,  is  the  name 
of  a  fixed  liar  of  the  firll  magnitude  in  the  conilellation  Leo; 
called  alfo  reguhis,  and  cor  leoii'ts. 

Basilici's  Simu,  iii  Ancient  Geography,  the  gulf  of  Mel- 
lalTo,  a  gulf  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  which  it  feparates  from 
Ionia. 
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BASILIDiE,  a  people  of  Scythia,  according  to  Pliny. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  their  habitation  was  below  the  cata- 
rails  of  Boryilhenes. 

BASILIDES,  in  Biography,  an  herefiarch  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  who  flouriihed  in  the  former  part  of  the  fe- 
cond  century.  Bafnage  refers  him  to  the  year  121,  Mill  to 
123,  and  Cave  to  the  year  1 12.  Griibe  fays,  that  he  began 
to  ipread  his  notions  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  chiefly  under 
Adrian;  and  that  he  probably  did  not  die  before  the  begin, 
ningofthe  reign  of  Antoninus  Fius :  and  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  informs  us,  that  he 
or  his  followers  boalled  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Glau- 
cias,  a  difciple  of  St.  Peter.  Bafilides  has  generally  ob- 
tained thif  firft  place  among  the  Egyptian  Gnoftics.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  vi-orks,  of  which  the  principal  was 
his  "  Twenty-four  Books  of  Commentaries,"  fuppofed  by 
Beaufobre,  Fabricius,  and  Joaes,  to  be  the  "  Gofpel  of 
Bafilides,"  mentioned  by  Orig en,  and  after  him  by  Ambrofe 
and  Jerome.  As  none  of  his  works  are  extant,  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  them  from  thofe  who  have  detailed  and 
expofcd  his  errors  ;  ainoug  whom  are  Iren^us,  TcrtuUian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  &c.  Bafilides 
acknowledged  the  exifteuce  of  one  fuprcme  God,  felf-ex- 
iftent,  and  perfect  in  wifdorn  and  goodnels,  who  produced 
from  his  own  fubftance  feven  beings,  or  seon?,  of  a  moll  ex- 
cellent nature.  From  two  of  thefe,  called  Dynamis  and 
Sophia,  i.  e.  power  and  wifdom,  proceeded  angels  of  the 
highefl.  order,  who  formed  a  heaven  for  their  habitation  ; 
and  theie  angels  again  produced  other  inferior  angelic  beings; 
thefe  were  fucceeded  by  other  generations  of  angels,  and 
new  heavens  were  alfo  created,  until  the  number  of  angehc 
orders,  and  of  their  reipettive  heavens,  amounted,  as  Irenceus 
has  fuggelted,  and  others  have  believed,  to  365,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  Egyptian  year.  Beaufobre  difputes  this 
account  ;  and  it  is  fuggelled,  that  Bafilides  might  poffibly 
fay,  there  were  365  angels,  who  prefided  each  over  one  day 
of  the  year;  which  is  a  notion  that  feems  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  fome  perfons  in  the  eaft.  Bafilides  afcribed  the 
formation  of  this  lower  world  to  angels ;  conceiving  it  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  give  form  and  beauty  to 
matter,  and  to  be  the  author  of  the  many  evils  that  are  in 
this  world.  Thefe  angels,  perceiving  matter,  which  was 
eternal,  agitated  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  determined  to 
reduce  it  to  order;  and  having  in  their  minds  an  idea  of  the 
world  .of  fpirits  to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  ferved 
for  them  as  a  model,  propofed  to  form  a  material  world  that 
fhould  refemble  it,  and  to  create  a  race  of  beings  to  inhabit  it. 
This  defign  was  executed,  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Being;  who  added  a  reafonable  foul  to  the  animal  hfe  with 
which  alone  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were  at  firft: 
endowed,  and  who  gave  to  the  angels  the  empire  over  them. 
Thefe  aTigclic  beings  became  gradually  depraved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  malignant  matter,  and  endeavoured  to  efi'ace  from 
the  minds  of  men  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
to  arrogate  to  therafelves  the  worfiiip  that  was  his  due.  The 
moll  arrogant  and  turbulent  of  thefe  fallen  angels  prefided 
over  the  Jewifh  nation.  At  length  the  Supreme  Deity,  ob- 
ferving  and  compaflionating  the  ruined  and  wretclied  ftate 
of  the  world,  fent  from  heaven  his  firil-begotten  Nus,  or 
Chrift,  the  chief  of  the  aeons,  to  reftore  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  God,  and  to  deftroy  the  empire  of  thofe  angels 
that  prefided  over  the  world,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewilh  nation.  The  god  of  the  Jews, 
alarmed  at  this,  fent  forth  his  minifters  to  feize  the  man 
Jefus,  and  put  him  to  death.  They  executed  his  commands; 
but  their  cruelty  could  not  extend  to  Chrift,  the  heavenly 
being,  againil  whom  their  efforts  were  vain.    According  to 
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Irenaus's  account,  Jefus  appeared  as  man,  but  was  not  fo 
in  reality,  and  wrought  many  miracles  :  however,  he  was  not 
crucified  ;  the  Jews  having,  through  miilake,  crucified  Si- 
mon the  Cyrenian  in  his  ftcad.  Many  of  the  ancients  iiave, 
upon  the  authority  oi  Irerxus,  accnfed  Bafilides  of  detiying 
the  reality  of  Chnfl's  body,  and  of  mai  taining  tliat  Simon 
%vas  crucified  in  his  (lead.  But  this  accufation,  as  far  as  it 
refers  to  Bafihdcs  himfclf,  is  groundlefs ;  for  he  feems  to 
have  coi'.fidtrcd  the  divine  Saviour,  as  compoundLd  of  the 
man  Jefus,  and  Chrift  the  Son  of  God.  To  this  purpofe 
Beaufobre  fays,  that,  thougli  Br.filides  did  not  bilieve  the 
ii;carnation,  or  hypoilatic  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with 
flefli,  yet  he  never  denied  that  Jefus  \^as  a  real  perfon,  in 
whom  the  Underllanding,  or  Son  of  God,  difplayed  his 
power,  whom  he  filled  with  his  gifts  and  illuminations,  and 
jnvefted  with  extraordinary  influence.  With  regard  to  the 
ridiculous  ftory  of  Simon  transformed  into  Jefus,  and  cruci- 
fied in  his  ftcad,  he  reprefents  it  as  a  fable  which  Irenxus 
derived  froM  fome  unknown  fouice.  As  Bafilides  bchcved 
the  death  of  Jefus,  who  was  a  real  and  moil  excellent  man, 
in  whom  the  firft-begotten  of  the  Father  chofe  to  dv.-ell, 
though  not  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  probably  believed  his  re- 
furreftion  ;  that  is,  that  his  foul  alcended  to  heaven,  and 
the  body  was  left  to  lie  in  the  grsve,  or  was  diflipated  into 
the  air,  and  among  the  elements  of  which  it  was  corr.pofed. 
As  the  ancient  Catholic  writers  do  not  particularly  fay  that 
Bafilides  denied  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus,  though  they  alTure 
us  he  and  his  followers  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  body ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  admitted  the  refurreiflion,  or  the 
advancement  and  glorification  of  the  foul  of  Jefus.  Bafili- 
des believed  the  facl  of  the  baptifm  of  Jefus  ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  Clement  informs  us,  celebrated  the  day  of  his  bap- 
tifm as  a  feftival,  which  was  the  15th  day  of  the  Egyptian 
month  Tubi,  correfponding  to  the  9th  or  loth  of  our  Janu- 
ary, in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  ;  and  they  fpent  the  whole 
preceding  night  in  reading,  and  probably  iii  prayers.  Some 
perfons  have  fuppofed  that  Bafilides  denied  the  neceffity  or 
reafonablenefs  of  our  fuffering  martyrdom  for  Jefus  ;  and 
yet  it  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Clement,  that  he 
cfteemed  martyrdom  an  honourable  fuffering,  though  it  is 
the  punifhraent  of  fins  committed  either  in  this  life,  or  in  a 
pre-exillent  (late.  Bafilides  taught,  that  the  foul  only  would 
be  faved  ;  but  that  the  body  is  in  its  nature  corruptible, 
and  incapoWe  of  immortality.  As  for  the  fpirits  of  the  dif- 
obcdient,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  his  opinion,  or  that  of  his 
followers,  that  they  would  pafs  fucceliively  into  other  bodies. 
Bafilides  has  been  faliely  accufed  of  believing  that  actions 
are  indilftrent  in  their  own  nature,  and  of  allowing  and  en- 
couraging the  pradlice  of  wickednefs.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  repref;;nted  by  thofe  whofe  tellimonics  are  mod  credible, 
as  ftrongly  recommending  the  practice  of  virtue  an,d  piety, 
and  condemning  not  only  the  aClual  commifilon  of  iniquity, 
but  even  evei-j'  inward  propenfity  or  the  mind  to  a  vicious 
conduii.  However,  fome  of  his  pradlical  opinions  gave  of- 
fence to  the  orthodox  Chriftians  ;  for  he  allowed  men  to 
conceal  their  religion,  and  even  to  deny  Chrift,  when  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  and  to  partake  of  the  fealls  of  the 
Gentiles  that  were  inftituted  in  confequence  of  the  facrifices 
oifered  to  idols  :  not  to  add,  that  the  irregular  liveo  of  fome 
of  hii  dilciples  feemed  to  juiUfy  the  unfavourable  opinion 
that  was  entertained  concerning  their  mailer.  The  Bafili- 
dians  have  been  alfo  accufed  of  magical  practices  :  but  Ter- 
tuUian  fays  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  paDTage  of  Ire- 
nxus  upon  which  this  charge  is  founded,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  corrupted.  Befides,  the  ancient  fathers  perpetually 
confound  aftronomy  and  aftrology  with  magic  ;  and  hence 
Lardner  is  induced  to  be  very  doubtful  about  the  truth  of 
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this  accufation.  Irenasus  fays,  that  the  Bafilidians  called 
the  pri.ice  of  the  heavens  Abraxas,  that  name  having  in  it 
the  number  365  ;  and  the  gems,  or  figures,  bearing  this 
name  are  fuppofed  to  have  originated  from  Bafilides.  How- 
ever, many  of  thefe  Egyptian  talifmans  appear  to  have  an 
earlier  date  ;  and  the  magic  of  this  feft  was  probably  no 
more  than  the  practice  of  certain  fuperftitions,  rather  of  a 
fooh(h  than  of  a  malignant  nature.     See  Abraxas. 

Bafilides  had  many  followers,  and  his  feft  furvived  to  the 
fifth  century.  Beaufobre,  and  after  him  Lardner,  have  given 
a  learned  and  candid  examination  of  his  doftrine,  in  all  its 
particulars.  See  Beaufob.  Hlft.  du  Manichcifme,  t.  ii. 
Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  272 — 307.  Moiheim,  Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  223,  &c. 

BASILIDIANS,  the  followers  of  Bafilides,  of  whom  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

BASILINEA,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^kA 
that  inhabits  Auftria.  The  wings  are  greyifh-brown  undu- 
lated, with  a  little  black  line  at  the  bafe  ;  crefl:  of  the  thorax 
bifid.     Fabricius. 

BASILINOPOLIS,  or  Basisopolis,  m  jincier.t  GcO' 
graphy,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia. 

BASILIPOTAMO,  in  Geigraphy,  the  ancient  Eurotas, 
a  river  of  the  iSIorea  in  European  Turkey,  which  falls  into 
the  gulf  Calochina. 

BA6IL1PPUM,  in  Annen-  Geography,  a  town  of  Bastica 
in  Spain,  about  20  m.iles  from  Hifpalis  or  Seville  j  now  Can- 
tillana,  a  citadel  of  Andalnfia,  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

BASILIS,  a  town  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  found- 
ed, according  to  Paufanias,  by  Cypfelus,  and  fituated  near 
the  Alpheus.  In  his  time  it  was  in  ruins,  among  which  was 
a  temple  of  the  Eleufinian  Ceres. 

BASILISCUS,  in  Orniihology,  one  of  the  fynonymous- 
names  of  the  golden-crowned  wren,  among  old  writers. 
This  name  is  a  diminutive  of  the  word  bafileus,  king ;  and 
was  given  it  on  account  of  its  golden  crown. 

Basiliscus,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta,  which, 
accoi-ding  to  Linnseus,  has  the  tail  long  and  round  ;  dorfal 
fin  radiated  ;  and  back  of  the  head  crefted.  This  is  the  ba- 
filifli  of  modern  naturalifts,  and  feems  to  unite  the  two  ge- 
nera of  Lacerta  and  Draco.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Shaw  (in 
the  Gen.  Zool.)  on  this  extraordinary-  creature  are  highly 
intereiling,  and  ougiit  not  to  efcape  attention.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  particularly  dii1:ingui(hed  by  a  long  and 
broad  wing-hke  procefs  or  expanfion  continued  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  and  to  a  very  confiderable  dif- 
tance  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  furnifhed  at  certain 
dillances  with  internal  radii  analogous  to  thofe  in  the  fins  oF 
fiili-es,  and  Hill  more  fo  thofe  in  the  wings  of  the  draco  vo- 
lans,  or  flying  lizard.  This  procefs  is  of  different  elevation 
in  different  parts,  fo  as  to  appear  ftrongly  finuated  and  in- 
dented, and  is  capable  of  being  either  dilated  or  contracted 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  The  occiput,  or  hind  part 
of  the  head,  is  elevated  hito  a  very  confpicuous  poiiited  hood, 
or  hollow  ere  ft. 

Notwithftanding  its  formidable  appearance,  adds  this  au- 
thor, the  bafiliik  is  a  perfectly  harmlefs  animal ;  and,  like 
many  others  of  the  lizard  tribe,  refides  piincipally  among- 
trees,  where  it  feeds  on  infefts,  &c.  It  ha«  long  ago  been 
admirably  figured  in  the  work  of  Seba ;  and  as  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  fpecies,  has  fometimes  been  confidered,  from 
the  ftrangenels  of  its  form,  as  a  liclitious  reprefentation. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Brltifti  Muicum,  a  very  fine  fpe- 
cimen,  well  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  which  fully  confirms 
the  exceilencv  of  Seba's  figure  ;  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Linnxus  himfclf  (who  never  faw  the  animal)  took  his 
fpccific  defcription.    The  colour  of  the  bafiliik  is  a  pale  ci- 
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»er<oii5  brown,  witli  fome  darker  variejjatlons  toward*  tlse 
upper  psrt  of  the  body.  Its  length  is  about  a  foijt  and 
half.  The  youncj  or  fmall  fpecimens  have  hut  a  (light  ap- 
pearance cither  of  the  dorfal  or  caudal  procefs,  or  of  the 
pointed  occipital  crcih  The  bafiliflc  is  princ'pally  found  in 
South  America,  and  fometimes  conficKrably  exceeds  the 
lenc;th  before  mentioned,  meafuring  three  feet,  or  even  more, 
from  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is  faid  to  be 
an  animal  of  great  agility,  and  ii  capable  of  fwimming  occ;i- 
fionally  with  perfeft  eafe,  as  well  as  of  fpringing  from  tree  to 
tree  by  the  help  of  its  dorfal  crcll,  which  it  expands  in  ori'cr 
to  fupoort  its  flight. 

Among  the  French  naturalifls,  the  Iguane  is  a  diflincl 
genus  of  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  in  which  the  Linuxan 
laccrla  bnfiiifnts  is  included  under  the  name  of  bafilifl<. 

The  balilidc  of  the  ancients  exifted  only  in  the  glowing 
fancy  of  their  poets :  they  feigned  it  to  be  the  molt  malig- 
nant of  all  pdiionous  ferpents  ;  as  a  creature  whole  breath 
empoifoned  the  very  air,  and  whofe  baneful  glance  would 
alone  prove  fatal  to  all  other  animals.  A  creature  gifted 
with  fuch  extraordinsry  powers  could  have  no  common  ori- 
gin, and  therefore  it  was  afferled  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
egg  of  a  cock  brooded  upon  by  a  ferpent.  Galen  fays  its 
colour  is  yellowifh,  and  that  it  has  three  little  elevations  on 
its  head,  fpccklcd  with  whitiih  fpots,  that  have  fomewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  crown.  TElian,  Matthiolus,  Pliny,  Lu- 
can,  and  others  of  the  moil  dillinguillied  ancients,  relate 
many  marvellous  properties  of  tliis  creature  ;  but,  notwith- 
ilanding  their  authority,  the  balili/k,  as  they  reprcfcut  it, 
is  moft  unqueilionably  fabulous.  It  is  needlefs  to  add  to 
this  article  any  of  the  fables  of  Jerome  Lobo,  although 
Dr.  Johiifon  has  received  fome  of  them  with  an  unwarrant- 
able degree  of  credulity.  The  learned  Prolper  Alpir.us  in- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  fome  relations,  which  he  feems 
to  have  credited,  that  near  the  lakes  contiguous  to  the 
fources  of  the  Nile,  there  is  a  number  of  bafihflis,  about  a 
palm  in  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  middle  finger  ;  that 
they  have  two  large  fcnles  which  they  ufe  as  wings,  and 
crells  and  combs  upon  their  heads,  from  which  they  are 
called  bafililci  or  reguli,  that  is,  crowned,  creftcd,  or  kingly 
ferpents.  And  he  fays,  that  no  perlon  can  approach  thcfe 
lakes  without  being  deftroyed  by  thefecretled  fnakes.  Our 
traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  obferves,  that  having  examined  the 
lake  Gooderoo,  thofe  of  Court  Ohha  and  Tzana,  the  only 
lakes  near  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  he  never  faw  one  ferpent 
there,  crowned  or  uncrowned  ;  and  that  he  never  heard  of 
any  :  and,  therefore,  he  beheves  this  account  as  fabulous  as 
that  of  the  Acontia  and  other  animals  mentioned  by  Profper 
Alpinus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  The  bafiliflf  is  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pent frequently  mentioned  iii  fcripture,  though  never  de- 
fcribed  farther  than  that  it  cannot  be  charmed  fo  as  to  do 
r.o  huit,  nor  trained  fo  as  to  delight  in  mufic ;  which  all 
traTellers  who  have  been  in  Egypt  allow  is  very  pofiible,  and 
frequently  feen.  ( Jerem.  viii.  17.  Pfalm  ix.  13.)  How- 
«ver,  it  is  the  Greek  text  that  calls  this  ferpent  bafilillc  ; 
the  Hebrew  generally  calls  it  tfepha,  which  is  a  fpecies  of 
ferpents  real  and  known.  Our  Engli/h  tranflation  very  im- 
properly renders  it  cockatrice,  a  fabulous  animal  that  never 
did  exift.  The  bafdiflv  of  fcripture  feems  to  have  been  a 
fnake,  not  a  viper;  as  its  eggs  are  mentioned  (Ifaiah,  ix.  5.): 
whereas  it  is  known  to  be  the  charafteriftic  of  the  viper  to 
bring  forth  living  young.  Brace's  Travels  in  Abyflinia, 
vol.  v.  p.  201. 

Basil:sk  is  alfo  myftically  ufed  by  the  alchemifts,  to  de- 
iiote  the  I'nblimate  mercury  of  the  pliilofophers. 

Basilisk,  or  Basilisc,  in  ArlUlery,  alio  denotes  a  great 
piece  of  ordnance  j  thus  denominated  frorH  its  refemblance 
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to  the  fiippofed  ferpent  of  that  name.  The  bafilKk  throw! 
an  iron  ball  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight.  It  was  much 
talked  of  in  the  time  of  Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in 
the  vars  in  Hungary  ;  but  feems  now  out  of  ufe.  Maffcus 
fj)eaks  of  bafili/lcs  made  of  brafs,  which  were  drawn  each  by 
a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen.  Modern  writers  alio  give  the  name 
bafililk  to  a  much  Imaller  and  lizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
winch  the  Dutch  make  fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  French 
only  ten.     It  carries  fo/ty-tight  pounds. 

BASILIUM  FluxMES,  in  Jlr.cieut  Geography,  a  river  of 
Afia,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  flowed  betvv&en  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  ;  but  Ammianus  Mi^rcellinus  fays  that  it 
was  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  direfted  towards  Cteiiphon, 
and  defirned  for  conveying  water  into  the  interior  part  of 
Babylonia.  The  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus  opened  th:« 
canal  after  it  had  been  filled  up,  :Kid  formed  by  it  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

BASILIUS,  in  Biography,  a  phyfician  and  monk  of 
Bulgaria,  in  the  12th  century,  was  the  founder  of  the  feci 
called  Bogomili.  After  teaching  his  doilriue  many  yean 
in  fecrecy,  he  was  feduced  to  Conllantinople  by  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenu?,  who,  under  pretence  of  learning  his  doc- 
trines at  a  private  audience,  placed  a  fecretary  behind  a  cur- 
tain, who  penned  down  what  Bafilius  delivered.  The  em- 
peror afterwards  convoked  a  council,  which,  on  the  refufal 
of  Bafilius  to  retrad,  commitced  him  to  the  flames  in  1 1  lij. 
See  Bogomili. 

BASILUZZO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
raifed  fome  poles  above  the  furface  of  the  fca.  On  the  fouth 
fide  is  a  narrow  bay  ;  and  on  the  fummit  is  a  plain  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  only  part  capable  of  cultivation,  though  it 
produces  only  a  little  corn  and  pulfe.  This  fcanty  vegeta- 
tion is  nourifhed  by  a  thin  crull  of  decompofed  lava, 
under  which  is  foon  difcovered  the  folid  lava,  which,  in  many 
fituations,  is  granitous,  the  quartz,  felfpar,  and  mica,  being 
very  apparent  in  it.  Two  little  cottages,  which  belong  to 
the  proprietors  of  this  ungrateful  foil,  are  the  only  buildings, 
near  which  are  fome  ancient  ruins.  Rabbits  are  the  only 
animals  found  in  this  ifland  ;  and  as  they  were  very 
mifchievous  to  the  corn,  the  inhabitants  introduced  cats, 
which  followed  them  into  their  fubterranean  holes.  This 
idand,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  in  its  vicinity,  have  been 
produced  by  volcanic  fires.  Spallanzani's  Travels  in  the 
Two  Sicilies,  vol.  ii.  p.  I42,  &c. 

BASIN  OF  Mimas,  a  body  of  water  of  confiderable 
extent  and  irregular  form,  fituate  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  call 
end  of  the  bay  of  Fuudy,  and  conneAing  with  its  north-ealt 
branch  by  a  fhort  and  narrow  ftrait.  .The  country  on  its 
banks  is  generally  a  rich  foil,  and  is  watered  by  many  fmall 
rivers.     The  fpring-tides  rife  here  40  feet. 

BASINET,  Bacinet,  or  Basnet,  in  jliic'ient  Armour, 
a  fpecies  of  light  helmet,  much  ufed,  both  here  and  abroad, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Its  name  vva» 
undoubtedly  taken  from  its  form,  and  means  a  little  baton. 
The  helmet  of  Don  (Quixote  gives  the  reader  an  exadl  idea 
of  it.  In  the  manufcript  illuminations  of  the  times  it  fre- 
quently occurs;  but  as  it  materially  differed  from  the  ftate 
helmet,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  upon  fepulchral  monu- 
ments. Fauehet  (Qiuvres,  f.  524.  edit.  1610.)  cites  Froiffart 
(vol.  iii.  c.cxix.),  to  prove  that  it  had  a  vizor Uke  the  helmet; 
and  obferves,  that  the  French  warriors  of  that  a:ra  thought 
the  bed  lances  came  from  Bourdeaux,  and  the  bell  helmets 
and  bafinets  from  Paris,  where,  in  his  time,  a  "  Rue  de  la 
Heaumerie"  exifted.  The  bafinet  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  ftatutes  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  its  frequent 
ufe  ju   England  may  be  judged  of  from  an   inquifition, 
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2zEdw.  III.,  whence  Laurence  de  Hartings,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, appears  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Allon  Cantloue,  in 
capite,  by  the  fingular  tenure  of  finding,  in  every  war  with 
Wales,  for  forty  days,  a  fcot-foldier,  armed  with  a  bovv 
without  a  ih-ing,  and  a  bafinet  (cum  uno  bafueto  fine  cappa). 
See  Co'.vEL. 

BASINGSTOKE,  or  Basinge,  John,  in  Biography, 
a  man  of  di;Hnguifl-ed  learning  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bafingiloke  in  Hampfhire,  and  educate-^  partly 
in  the  univtrfity  of  Oxford,  and  partly  in  that  of  Paris. 
From  Paris  he  travelled  to  Athene  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  brought  with  him  a  great  number  of  Greek  MSS., 
and  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  numeral  figures  into 
this  kingdom.  He  was  eminentiy  inilrumenlal  in  promoting 
tlie  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  with  this  vieu  he 
tranilated  from  the  Gree.k,  into  Latin,  a  grammar,  v.-hich 
he  intitled  "  The  Donatus  of  the  Greeks."  His  olher 
works  were  "  A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gofpels  ;"  a  volume  of  Sern-.ons;  and  "A  L:;tin  Commen- 
tary upon  Lombard's  Sentences."  He  was  preferred  tirit 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  and  afttrivards  to  that  of 
Leicefter  ;  and  died  in  1252.     Gen.  Diet. 

Basingstoke,  in  Geography,  a  large  pop'-dons  town  of 
Hampfhire,  in  England,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Winchefter,  and 
46  W.  from  London,  whence  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare  to 
the  weftern  counties.  It  appears  that  this  place  was  of  in- 
ferior confideratiou  to  Bafmg,  in  its  neighbourhood,  previous 
to  the  concjueil ;  the  latter  phcc  being  the  head  of  the 
barony  of  Ports.  In  1233,  Peter  de  Rupibis,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  was  poirefled  of  the  advowfon  of  both  the 
churches,  and  gave  the  prefeutationi  to  tlie  priory  of  Scl- 
borne  in  Hampihire.  Thefe  afterwards  were  given,  among 
other  el'ates,  by  bi/hop  Waiuflcet  to  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  which  the  patronage  is  now  veiled.  In  the  church 
lies  buried  the  mother  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bilhop  of 
Rochefter,  founder  of  Merton  college.  Bafmguoke  gave 
birth  to  John  de  Bafingiloke,  a  learned  Grecian  ic'iolar,  in 
1252,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  bifiiop 
Groilhead.  Henry  III.,  at  the  defire  of  bifliop  Merton, 
founded  an  hofpital  at  this  place  for  aged  pvieiL  from  his 
college  at  Oxford  :  of  this  collegiate  chapel,  which  was  en- 
dowed in  1261,  there  are  now  no  remains.  A  beautiful  ruin 
overlooks  the  town  on  the  north  fide,  called  Holy  Ghoft 
chapel.  This  was  fonnded  by  fir  William,  afterwards  lord, 
Sandes,  who,  with  bilhop  Fox,  obtained  a  licence  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  found  a  brotherhood,  to  continue  in  per- 
petual fucceffion,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pried  to  perform 
divine  fervice,  and  for  the  inllruclion  of  youth  in  literature. 
The  town  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  higli- 
fteward,  recorder,  &:c.  Its  trade  confifts  in  the  manufafture 
of  druggets  and  (balloons;  and  the  market,  held  on  Wednef- 
day,  is  very  confiderable  for  corn  ;  the  trade  of  the  town  alfo 
is  much  benefited  by  a  navigable  canal.  Bafing-lioufe,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  is  rendered  famous  by  the  bold  itand  its 
pofleiTor,  Powlet  m.arquis  of  Wnicheller,  made  againll  the 
parliament  forces,  during  the  civil  wars  iu  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Population;  houfes  512,  inhabited  by  25S9 
perfons. 

Basingstoke  Canal.  This  was  the  firft  channel  of  com- 
munications with  the  Thames  by  means  of  canal  naviga- 
tion ;  and  in  1777,  an  aft  was  obtaiued  for  ui.iting  tlie 
waters  of  the  river  Lodden  at  a  place  called  Newman 
fprings,  near  the  village  of  Bafing,  to  the  river  Wey,  near 
Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  it  falls  into  the  Thames.  One 
important  objeft  of  this  canal  is  the  carriage  of  fliip-timber 
from  the  woods  in  Hampihire,  to  the  public  and  private 
dockyards  on  the  Thames.     The  length  of  the  courfe  of 
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Bafingftoke  canal  is  nearly  44  miles.     Warner's-  Hiftory  of 
Hampihire,  4to. 

BASIOGLOSSUS   Muscle,   in  Anatomy,  the  front 
part  of  the  Hyoglossus  ;  which  see. 

BASJOURA,  in  Geography.     See  Bagiura. 

BASiRE,  or  Basier,  Isaac,  m  Biography,  a  learned 
and  active  divine  in  the  feventeenth  centur)-,  was  born  in 
1607,  according  to  Wood  (Athen.  Oxon.),  in  the  iHe  of 
Jcrlcy,  but  according  to  others  in  France,  and  after  an  edu- 
cat:on  in  fome  ichocl  or  univerfity,  not  afcertaincd,  he  be- 
came mafler  of  the  free-fchool  at  Guernfey.  At  ler.gth  he 
obtamcd  iomo  preferments  in  England,  the  laft  of  which 
was  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,  with  the  annexed 
rcftory  of  Ho  wick  ;  and  in  1640,  he  received  the  degree  of 
doiior  in  divinity  at  Canibri;!ge  by  m,-ndate.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  plundered  and  comptlied  t* 
fly  ;  upon  which  he  repaired  to  ki:.g  Charks  at  Oxford ; 
and  in  1641,  a  licence  was  granted  to  him,  under  the  public 
(cal  of  the  univerfity,  to  preach  tlieword  of  God  throi;ghcut 
J^nglaiid.  Upon  the  funcnderof  Oxford  to  the  Brit.lTi  par- 
ha;vent,  he  determined  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  propa- 
gate the  doftrine  of  the  Englidi  church"  among  the  Greeks, 
Arabians,  &c.  Accordingly  he  firll  went  to  Zante,  an 
ifland  near  the  Moiea  ;  and  there  imparted  to  the  Greek  in- 
habitants the  doftrine  of  the  eftabli-Oied  church,  in  a  vulgar 
Greek  tranflation  of  our  church  catechifm.  From  hence  he 
was  com.pelledby  the  Latins  to  retreat  to  the  Morea,  where, 
at  the  defire  of  the  m.etropolitan  of  Achaia,  he  preached 
twice  in  Greek,  at  a  meeting  of  fome  of  the  bifhi  ps  and 
clergy.  He  afterwards  em-barked  for  Syria,  ar.d  during  his 
abode  at  Aleppo,  furniflKd  the  patriarch  of  Antiocli  v.'ith  an 
Arabic  tranllation  of  our  church  catechifm.  From  Aleppo 
he  travelled,  in  1652,  to  Jerufalem,  and  through  the  whole 
of  Faleftine.  At  Jerufalem  he  was  honoured  by  the  Greek 
patriarch  with  liis  bull,  or  patriarchal  feal,  and  he  received 
mar-y  tokens  of  refpeft  from  the  Latins.  At  his  departure  from 
Jerufalem,  the  pope's  vicar  gave  him  his  diploma  in  parch- 
ment, under  his  own  hand  and  feal,  in  which  he  was  ftyled 
"  a  pi-iell  of  the  church  of  England,  and  doftor  of  divinity." 
On  his  return  to  Aleppo,  he  pilfed  over  the  Euphrates  into 
Mefopotamia,  intending  to  convey  the  chi;rch  catechifm  in 
Turkiih  to  fome  of  their  bifhops,  who  were  moftly  Arme- 
nians. In  1653,  after  wintering  at  Aleppo,  he  travelled 
by  land  to  Conllantinoplc,  where  the  Fiench  Proteftants 
defired  him  to  be  their  minifter,  promifing  to  fecure  to  him 
a  competent  llipend.  Before  he  quitted  the  eaftern  parts,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  paffed  into  Egypt,  to  vifit  the 
Coptic  churches,  to  confer  with  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  impart  to  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  But  it  is  not 
known  whetlier  he  accompliihed  this  defign.  In  Tranfyl- 
vania,  whither  he  next  removed,  he  was  honoured  by  Ra- 
gotzi  II.,  prince  of  that  country,  with  the  divinity-chair  in 
his  new-founded  univerfity  of  Alba  Julia  or  WeiiTenburg, 
and  endowed  with  a  very  ample  falary.  During  his  travels, 
he  collated  the  feveral  conftflions  of  faith  of  the  different 
forts  of  Chrifiians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Maronitcs, 
&c.  which  he  kept  by  him  in  their  own  languages  ;  and  it 
was  his  conilant  endeavour,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
Eaft,  to  perfuade  the  feveral  fefts  of  Chriftans  to  introduce  a 
canonical  reformation  of  fome  errors,  and  to  unite  with  the 
church  of  England.  But  it  is  laid,  that  his  good  inten- 
tions for  this  purpofe  were  defeated  by  the  artifices  of  the 
court  of  France.  Upon  the  reiloration  of  king  Charles  II., 
Dr.  Bafire  was  recalled  by  his  majelly  to  England,  and 
rellored  to  his  preferments  and  dignities.  Having  quietly  en- 
joyed  his  ample  revenues  for  fevcrd  -vears  after  the  reiloration, 
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he  died  in  1676,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  yard  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 
He  appears  to  have  been  learned,  aftive,  and  induftrious, 
y.ealoudy  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  and  eminently 
diftingiiiflicd  by  his  loyalty.  His  publications  were  not  very 
numerous :  the  principal  of  tliem  were  his  "  Deo  et  Ecclelis 
Sacrum,"  or  facrilege  arraigned  and  condemned  by  St.  Paul, 
0.^;ford,  1646,  410.  and  London,  1668,  8vo  ;  "  The  Hiitory 
of  the  Engh(h  and  Scotch  Prclhytery,"  Eond.  1659,  1660, 
8vo  ;  "  Tlie  dead  man's  real  fpcech,"  a  funeral  fermon  for 
Dr.  Cofm  bilhop  of  Durham,  to  which  is  annexed  liis  life  ; 
Lond,  1673,  Hvo;  and  his  "  Diatriba  de  antiqua  Ecclefiie 
Britannia'  Libertate,"  piinted  at  Bruges  by  a  royal  exile 
in  1656,  8vo,  and  traiillalcd  into  Englifn  ur.der  the 
title  of  "  The  ancient  Liberty  of  the  Britannic  Church, 
&LC."  Annexed  to  it  is  "  A  Letter,  written  by  Dr.  Bafirc 
to  the  Hon.  fir  Richard  Brown,  refidcnt  at  Paris  for  his 
majefty  of  Great  Britain  ;  relating  his  travels  and  endea- 
vours to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  doftrine  and  difci- 
pliue  eitablilhed  in  the  Britannic  church,  among  the  Greeks, 
Arabians,  &c.  ;  dated  from  Pera,  near  Conftantinople,  20th 
Jul.  1653."  Of  this  letter  fir  R.  Brown  obfervcs,  "  that 
he  could  never  read  it  but  as  a  kind  of  nine-and-twentieth  of 
the  AAs."  This  book  was  printed  at  London  in  1 661, 
fmall  8vo.     Biog.  Brit. 

BASIS,  in  the  y^ncienl  Miific  and  Poitry,  denotes  the 
equability  of  founds  proceeding  in  the  fame  tenor.  In  which 
fenfe,  bafis  (lands  contradillinguilhedfromar/?^,  or  elevation, 
as  well  as  from  thtfis,  or  depreflion. 

Basis,  in  Arcbitid.urc  and  Chcmijlry.     See  Base. 
Basis,  in  Oratory,  denotes  the  fourth  member  of  a  com- 
plete exordium,  being  that  which  fucceds  the  apodofis,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  propofition. 

BASKERVILLE,  Sir  Simon,  in  Biography,  fon  of 
Thomas  Balkerville.an  apothecary  at  Exeter,  was,  at  the  age 
ofcighteen  years,  fcnt  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
foon  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fuperior  ability  and  indullry, 
which  procured  him  a  ftUowfhip  in  the  college  before  he 
had  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  arts.  In  1606,  he  was 
chofen  fenior  proftor  in  the  univerfity.  He  now  apphed 
himfelf  folely  to  the  fludy  of  anatomy  and  phyfic;  and  in  161  I, 
»as  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  doftor  in  medi- 
cine, at  the  fame  time.  Having  acquired  coniiderable  re- 
putation for  his  ikill  in  his  profeffion,  he  removed  to  London, 
and  was  chofen  fellow,  and  fome  years  after,  prefident  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  there.  He  had  alfo  the  honour  of  be- 
ing appointed  phyfician  to  king  James,  and  afterwards  to 
king  Charles  the  Firll,  by  whom  he  was  knighted.  As  his 
praftice  extended  with  his  fame,  he  acquired  fo  much  wealth 
as  to  be  called  the  rich  Sir  Simon  ;  which  will  not  be  won- 
dered at,  if  it  be  tiue,  as  was  reported  of  him,  that  he  had 
100  patients  on  hia  liil  at  a  time.  He  died  July  5th  1641, 
aged  fixty-cight  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  left  any  manufcripts  for 
publication,  or  any  offspring  to  inheiit  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated.     Wood's  Athenx  Oxon.    Biograph.  Dift. 

Baskerville,  John,  an  ingenious artift,  entitled  to  com- 
memoration on  account  of  his  improvements  in  printing  and 
type-founding,  was  born  at  Woveiley  in  Worcefterihire,  in 
the  year  I'C^,  and  inherited  a  fmall  eftate.  Having  ac- 
quired in  e?.rly  life  a  flcill  and  talle  for  fine  writing  and  cut- 
ting in  rtone,  he  removed  to  Birmingham  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  where  he  fettled  as  a  writing-mailer;  but  he  foon 
direfted  his  attention  to  the  art  of  japanning,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  Angular  ingenuity  and  fuccefs  as  long  as  he  lived. 
In  1750  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  letter-founding,  which  he 
purfucd  with  great  labour  and  expence.  An  editioa  of  Vir- 
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gil  in  royal  410.  in  1756,  was  his  firll  great  pcrformaiiee  ; 
which  has  fince  fetched  thrice  its  original  price.  He^  after- 
wards printed  many  of  the  Latin  claffics,  and  feveral  Enghlli 
ones,  in  410.  and  fmaller  fizcs.  The  paper  and  ink,  as  well 
as  the  type,  were  prepared  by  himfelf;  and  the  beauty  of  his 
workma'n'niip  was  unrivalled.  The  type  was  dillinguilhed  by 
a  pecuhar  finenefs  and  (harpnefs,  which  gave  the  printing  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  fine  print-hand  writing  ;  and  the  paper 
had  a  remarkable  gloff,  which  fet  off  the  type,  but  not  with- 
out offending  the  eye.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that  Bailccr- 
ville's  editions  are  not  remarkable  for  their  coiTcdnel's.  De- 
riving little  encouragement  from  bookfellers,  he  fet  up  a  type- 
foun'dery  for  fale,  which  bufinefs  was  for  fonie  time  carried 
on  by  his  widow,  after  his  death  in  1775.  After  many  in- 
effcftvial  attempts  for  the  dilpofal  of  his  types  and  matrices, 
they  were  fuifered,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  this  country,  to- 
be  removed  to  Paris,  where  they  were  purthafed  by  a  lite- 
rary fociety  for  3700I.  and  employed  in -a  fplendid  edition 
of  Voltaire's  works.  Mr.  BalkerviUe  was  dillinguiflied  by 
the  elegance  of  his  tafte  in  his  houfe,  and  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  him.  The  pannels  of  his  carriage  were  elegant 
pidures,  and  he  was  drawn  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream- 
coloured  horfcs.  He  feems  to  have  been  inclined  to  oilenta- 
tion  and  Angularity  :  however,  he  was  polite  and  hofpitable 
to  llrangers,  and  ambitions  of  cultivating  acquaintance  with 
ingenious  men.  He  was  not  conneiSled  with  any  religious 
fed,  and  was  buried  under  a  maufoleum  in  his  own  grounds. 
Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

BASKET,  a  kind  of  veffel  made  of  ofier,  wicker,  rudies, 
or  the  like,  of  different  figures  and  fizes,  according  to  the 
purpofe  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve. 

Bafccts  have  their  ufes  not  only  in  the  csconomical,  but 
military  affairs ;  at  fieges,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  bafl:et 
filled  with  earth  and  ranged  on  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

They  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  as  much  in  dia- 
meter at  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at  bottom  ;  fo  that  be- 
ing fet  together,^ they  leave  a  fort  of  embrafures  at  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  foldiers  lire,  without  expofing 
themfelves. 

Basket  alfo  imports  a  kind  of  meafure  or  quantity  of  cer- 
tain commodities. 

Basket,  corbAUc,  in  Archite^ure,  a  kind  of  vafe,  or  figured 
piece  of  fculpture,  in  form  of  a  balket,  filled  with  flowers  o? 
fruits,  ferving  to  terminate  fome  decoration. 

Basket-^j,  in  Katural H'ljlory,  a  name  given  by  the  Eng- 
lifti  in  Nortli  America  to  a  very  remarkable  fidi,  fometimes 
caught  in  the  feas  thereabout,  though  not  frequently  any 
where. 

Mr.  Hooke,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty to  name  it,  has  called  it  PiJ'cis  echinofleluiris  vifiriformis,  the 
body  of  it  refembling  an  egg-fi(h,  or  echinus  inarinus,  and 
the  arms  a  ftar-fifli,  and  finally,  the  dividing  of  the  branches 
being  more  like  that  of  the  branches  of  mifletoe  than  any 
other  natural  produdlion  we  are  acquainted  with. 

This  fifli  fpreads  itfelf  from  a  pentagonal  mouth-piece,  or 
root,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  into  five 
main  Hmbs  or  branches  ;  and  each  of  thefe,  at  its  firft  iffuing 
out  of  the  body,  is  divided  into  two:  this  makes  ten.  Each 
of  thefe  ten  again  divides  into  two,  which  makes  twenty,  and 
fo  on,  each  dividing  to  the  fourteenth  time  ;  at  which  place 
they  make  more  than  fourfcore  thoufand  limbs.  Thefe  are 
too  fmall  to  be  traced  farther  by  the  eye,  or  preferved  in  car- 
riage :  but  it  is  very  probable  that  even  thefe  were  again  di- 
vided, p'erhaps  feveral  times. 

The  branches  between  the  joints  are  not  all  equally  of  a 
length,  though,  for  the  moft  part,  they  are  pretty  nearly  fo. 
The  arms  or  branches  are  never  very  llrong  ;  but  when  they 
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are  diy,  they  are  much  more  brittle  than  before  ;  the  leaft 
force  imas^inable  deftroying  them. 

The  (hoals  of  Nantucket,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  New- 
England,  at  timc3  fiirnifh  the  fifhermen  with  this  creature  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  never  feen  there  unkfs 
when  taken  by  hooks  in  fifhing  for  other  filh.  They  clafp 
the  hook -bait  fart,  and  encirle  it  with  all  their  arms,  com- 
ing up,  wiien  drawn  by  it,  in  form  of  a  wicker  baiktt  ; 
wiience  the  name  ;  but  when  they  have  been  fome  time  out 
of  the  water,  they  become  flat. 

The  ufe  of  the  numerous  arms  of  this  fifli  is  phinly  to 
catch  its  piey.  It  probably  extends  them  to  their  full  leiigth 
while  under  the  water,  and  then  clafps  hold  of  any  thing  fit 
for  food  that  chances  to  iwim  over  them.  Tiie  fiihtrmcn 
have  fometimes  found  the  arms  containing  fmall  mackrel,  or 
pieces  of  larger.  Phil.  Tanf.  N"^  57  and  74.  It  is  evident 
from  the  defcription,  that  this  fifh  is  alx.htjlella  arlorsfccn:, 
or  branche<i  ilar-tilh  kind  ;  but  whether  the  fame  with  the 
commonly  known  kind,  called  the  caput  mediift.  is  not  evi- 
dent from  this  defcription.  The  body  of  this  filh,  by  what 
is  related  of  its  protuberance,  and  refcmblarce  to  th.e  ulimi 
viarini,  may  probaWy  be  the  aft'ropoc.ium  in  its  foUil  llate. 
See  AsTERiAS,  and  AsTtRoponiuM. 

Basket  fait.  This  is  brine  fait,  made  from  the  water  of 
our  {Ax.  fprings  in  Chelhirc,  and  eliewhere,  didering  from 
the  common  brine  fait  in  the  iincnefs  of  the  grain,  and  in  its 
whitenefs  and  purity. 

In  the  preparing  of  this  kind  of  fait,  fome  ufe  refin,  and 
other  additions,  to  break  the  grain  and  make  it  fmall  :  others 
efTcft  this  by  keeping  up  a  very  bridt  fire  under  it,  and  llirring 
it  all  the  while  :  but  the  moil  approved  method  is  only  to 
take  out  of  this  kind  the  third  draught  of  every  pan  that  is 
working  fcir  the  common  brine  fait,  and  to  do  this  before 
the  granules  or  cry  Hals  arc  porfcftly  formed.  By  this  means 
the  fait  is  very  fine  !  ar.d  when  it  has  been  hard  prefTed  ddwn 
into  fmall  wicker  baikets,  it  is  dried  at  the  Hove  in  them,  and 
fo  kept  for  fale. 

BASKING-SnAaK,  in  Ichthyokg-;,  the  Englifli  name  of 
Squalus  Maximus. 

BAS'-tiNaiDGE,  in  Geographv,  a  town  of  America,  in 
Somerfet  county,  New  Jerfey,  on  the  W.  fide  of  a  N.  W. 
branch  of  PalTaio  river,  nearly  6  miles  N.  E.  from  I'lucktmin, 
aod  7  .S.  r>.  W.  from  MorriiSown. 

BASNAGE,  Eenjamjn,  in  Biography,  fon  of  a  French 
minillcr,  fir.l  fettled  at  Norwicli,  in  Knghind,  and  afterwards 
it  Charent'.i;,  in  Normandy,  was  born  in  1 5><o  ;  and  devoting 
himfelf  to  his  lather's  profeffion,  fucceeded  him  at  Charenton, 
where  he  fpcn.t  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  \f)2\  he  airillc<l 
at  the  fynod  of  Charenton,  as  dcpuly  from  the  province  of 
Normandy;  and  he  was  choftn,  on  account  of  liis  diltingniihed 
talents  and  prudence,  moderator  of  the  national  fynod  of 
Aletiijon,  in  1657.  He  was  afterwards  afioclattd  to  the  mo- 
derator cf  the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  1C44,  and  being  de- 
puted by  this  fynod  to  the  queen-mother,  received  from  her 
tokens  of  efteem.  He  was  alfo  deputed  by  the  proteilant 
churches  in  France,  to  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland ;  and  being 
allowed  to  vifit  that  country,  he  was  eminently  ufeful  in  ferv- 
ing  the  intertfls  of  his  conllitucnts.  Bafnage  had  feveral 
difputcs  with  the  Catholics,  and  wrote  "  aTreatife  o.T  the 
church"  which"  was  mucliellccmEd.  tie  alfo  leit  an  imperfcft 
•'  Work  againll  the  indifcreet  wor'.hipptrs  of  the  bleiTed  vir- 
gin." He  died  in  1652,  in  tie  fifty-firll  year  of  hisminilhy, 
and  left  two  fons  of  diitinguilhed  merit.     Gen.  Dift. 

Basn AGE,  Antony,  clileil  fon  of  the  form.er,  wasbom  in 
1610,  and  became  minillcr  of  Baycux.  He  ditiinguifhed  him- 
felf by  his  firmnefs  and  refolution  during  the  perfecution  of 
the  proteilanti;  and  uitcr  having  bter.  impriioncd  at  Havre- 
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de-Grace,  at  the  age  cf  75  years,  he  was  releafed  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edicl  of  Nantes,  and  fled  to  Holland. 
He  died  at  Zutphen  in  1691.     Gen.  DidV. 

Basx  AGE,  Henry,  younger  fon  of  Benjamin,  was  bom  at 
Sainte  Mere  Eglife,  in  Eower  Normandy,  in  1615.  Educated 
to  theprofefhonof  thelaw,  he  became  one  of  the  moll  learned 
and  eloquent  advocates  of  the  pavlinment  of  Normandy, 
into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1636;  fo  that  he  was  employed 
in  every  cauft  of  importance.  In  1677  he  was  appointed  com- 
mifiioner  for  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  difcharged  the  office 
with  great  honour.  He  was  highly  etlcemed  as  an  author, 
as  well  as  an  advocate;  and  in  1678  he  publiilied  the  "  Cou- 
tume  de  Normandie,"  with  ample  commentaries,  of  which 
a  fecond  edition,  in  2  vols,  foho,  was  publilhed  in  1^94.  At 
the  lame  time  was  pubhflied  a  third  edition  of  his  "  Traite 
des  Hypotheques,"  a  Treatife  on  Mortgages.  He  died  at 
Rouen  m  1695.     Gen.  Didl. 

Basnace,  Samuil,  de  Flottemasvili-E,  fon  of  An- 
tony, was  firll  co-pallor  with  his  father  at  Bayeux,  and  after- 
wards at  Zutphen.  He  was  eminent  for  liis  learning  ;  and 
publifhed  in  I-atin  a  continuation  of  Cafaubon's  Critical  Exa- 
mination of  Baronius's  Annals,  entitled  "  De  Rebus  Sacriset 
Eccicfiailicis  Exercitationcs  Hiilorico-criticx,"  Ultrajecl. 
4to.  1692  ;  and  alfo  "  Annales  Politico-Ecclefiafticse,"  3 
vols,  folio,  1706.  He  died  in  1721.  Gen.  Dicl.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hid. 

Basnage  DE  Beawtal,  James,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry,  the 
moll  illuKrious  of  the  name,  and  fitter,  fays  Voltaire,  for 
being  miniller  of  ftate  tiiun  of  a  parilh,  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  1653.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  feveral  m.odern  iangtiagcs,  he  went,  at  the  age 
of  feventceri,  to  Geneva,  where  he  ifudicd  philofcphy  and 
divinity.  ITpon  his  return  to  Routn,  he  commenced  the  ex-* 
crcife  of  his  profefilon  as  pallor  of  the  church  in  1676,  and 
in  confequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edicl  of  Nantes,  re- 
tired to  Holland,  and  fettled  as  miniftcr  at  Rotterdam.  Such 
was  the  reputation  he  acquired  for  political  fngacity,  that 
wl'.en  the  Abbe  du  Bois  came  to  the  Hague,  in  i7o6,  under 
the  character  ot  ambailador  plenipotentiary,  to  negociate  a 
defenfive  alliance  between  France,  England,  and  the  States- 
General,  he  was  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  to  confult  Mr.  Bafnage,  and  to  be  dlrefted  by  his 
advice  :  and  as  a  reward  for  his  affitlance  on  this  occafion,  he 
obtained  a  rcllitution  of  his  eftate  in  France.  His  works 
are  very  numerous  and  valuable;  the  principal  are  as  follow, 
viz.  "  A  Hidoi-y  of  the  Church,"  in  French,  2  vols.  Rot- 
terdam, J  699;  "  The  Hifloiy  of  the  Reformed  Churches," 
part  of  th.e  above  work,  printed  feparately  in  2  vols.  4to. 
1725;  "  The  Hillory  of  the  Jews,  from  Jeius  Chrill  to  the 
prefeut  time, being  a  continuation  of  the  hiflory  of  Jofephus," 
written  in  French  ;  of  this  work,  diilinguilhid  by  erudition 
and  critical  ikill,  the  bell  edition  is  the  fecond  of  the 
Hague,  in  15  vols.  i2mo.  1716;  "The  Republic  of  the 
Hebrews,"  3  vols.  Svo.  Amll.  1705;  "  Jcwilh  Antiquities," 
2  Tols.  Svo.  1713  ;  "  Difftrtation  on  Duels  and  Chivalry," 
8vo.  1720  ;  "  Annals  of  the  United  Provinces,  fince  the 
Pe.icc  of  Munfler,"  2  vols.  fol.  Hague,  1719  and  1726; 
"  A  Treatife  on  Confcience,"  2  vols.  Svo.  ;  "  Sermons  ;" 
"  On  the  Holy  Communion  ;"  "  Thefaurus  Monumento- 
mm  F.cclcfiafticonim  ct  Hilloricorum,  &c."  fol.  4  vols. 
Amfl.  172?,  being  a  new  edition  of  the  "  LcAioncs  Anti- 
qus:"  of  Henry  Canifius,  enriched  with  learned  prefaces  and 
remarks.  The  matter  of  Bafnage  is  good,  but  his  ftylc, 
though  fufiicienily  perfpicuous,  is  rtiif  and  inelegant.  Is 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  removed  to  the  Hague,  and  died 
there  in  I723.  He  was  polite  and  affable,  benevolent  and 
friendly,  aiid  more  mild  in  his  difpofition  than  moll  con. 
>  C  J  troverfialiltJ. 
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troverfialids.  Many  of  his  writings  are  efteemcd  equally  by 
catholics  and  protcAaiits.    Gen.  Diift.   Noiiv.  Diet.  Hlllor. 

Basnage  de  Bfauval,  Henry,  youn<rtr  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1659,  and  became  a  comifcl- 
lor  in  tlie  ])arliamc!it  of  Normandy.  Attached  to  his  re- 
■ligious  proftlTion  he  quitted  his  profpfcts  at  tlie  bar,  and  took. 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  publiflied  in  1684,  a  fmall  but 
valuable  trad  "  On  Religions  Toleration."  He  alfo  wrote 
a  fequel  to  the  "  Noiivellcs  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres"  of 
Baylc,  undfr  the  title  of  "  L'Hilloire  des  Ouvrages  des  Sa- 
vans,"  coramenring  in  168",  concluded  in  1709,  and  com- 
prehending 24  vols.  I  2  mo.  This  work  is  reckoned  judicious 
and  impartial, but  the  writer's  own  rcileftions  are  lometinie.-.  fo 
intermixed  with  thofe  of  the  authors  whofc  works  he  reviews, 
that  they  cannot  be  eafily  diftinguiflied.  His  new  edition  of 
"  Furetiere's  Didionary,"  3  vols.  fol.  was  printed  in  I -01. 
HediedatthcHaguein  1710.  Gen.Dift.  Nouv.  Did.  Hiltor. 

BASON,  Pelvis,  in  Anatomy.     See  Pelvis. 

Bason-,  or  di/h,  among  Glafs  Grimlers.  I'titfe  artificers 
ufe  various  kinds  of  bafoiis,  of  copper,  iron,  &c.  andofvari- 
ovis  forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fliailower,  according  to  the 
foci  of  the  glafTes  that  are  to  be  ground.  In  thtfe  bafons 
convex  glafTcs  are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on 
fpheres  or  bowls. 

Glades  are  worked  in  bafons  two  ways.  In  the  firft,  the 
bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor,  ortre«  of  a  lath,  and  the  glafs 
(fixed  with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood)  prefented  and  held 
laft  in  the  rigjht  hand  v.-ithin  the  bafon,  while  the  proper 
motion  is  given  by  the  foot  of  the  bafon.  In  the  other  the 
bafon  is  fixj-d  to  a  (land  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its 
wooden  handle  moved.  The  moveable  bnfons  are  veiy  finall, 
feldom  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter ;  the  others 
are  larger,  fometimes  above  ten  feet  in  diameter.  After  the 
glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon,  it  is  brought  fmoother 
with  i;reale  a:ij  tniery  :  and  polilhed  firll  with  tripoly,  and 
finillied  with  paper  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  balon.    Sec 

GaiNDING. 

Bason,  among  Haitcrs,  is  a  large,  round  (hell,  or  cafe,  or- 
dinarily of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ;  wherein  the  matter 
of  the  hat  is  moulded  into  form. 

The  hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  liaving  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  diameter  iuf- 
ficient  for  the  larLjcli  block  to  go  through. 

Bason,  in  Hyilra:i!ics,'\s  alfo  ufcd  on  various  occafions  for 
a  fmall  refervatory  of  water :  as  tlie  bafon  of  a  jet-d'-eau,  or 
fountain  ;  the  bafon  of  a  port,  of  a  bath,  &c.  which  laft  Vi- 
truvius  calls  labrum.  Bafons  are  made  either  with  clay,  ce- 
ment, or  lead  ;  but  they  are  moft  ufually  made  with  clay. 
In  the  making  of  them  this  way,  the  dinmetermuft  be  made 
four  feet  longer  on  each  fide  than  the  bafon  is  to  be.  This 
■will  be  taken  up  by  the  walls  of  clay.  Tor  the  fame  reafon, 
it  muft  be  dug  two  feet  deeper  than  the  intended  depth  of 
the  water  ;  becaufe  it  is  to  be  laid  over  eiirhteen  inches  thick 
with  clay,  and  fix  inches  with  travel  and  paving.  The  wall 
is  to  be  made  witli  (hards,  rubbiili,  or  fiiiits,  with  the  natural 
earth  for  mortar  :  and  the  clay  muft  be  well  worked,  and'trod 
firmly  down  with  the  naked  feet. 

The  way  of  making  them  with  cement  is,  to  allow  one  foot 
nine  inches  every  way  for  the  work  ;  then  cut  the  banks  per- 
pendicularly, and  rail'e  a  wall  of  mafonry  a  foot  thick,  made 
of  pebble  ftones,  or  the  like,  laid  in  mortar  of  lime  and  fand  : 
the  bottom  is  then  to  be  covered  to  the  fame  thickncfs ;  and 
then  the  folid  lining  of  the  cement  is  to  be  backed  up  againft 
the  walls,  and  over  the  bottom.  This  is  to  be  made  of  fmall 
flints  in  beds  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and  cement.  When 
this  folid  is  eight  inches  thick,  it  muft  be  plaftered  over  the 
whole  farface  with  cement  well  lifted,  before  it  be  miscd 
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with  the  lime  ;  and  with  this  it  is  to  be  wrought  over  fmooth 
with  a  trowel.  The  proportion  of  tiiis  cement  (liould  be  two- 
tliirds  of  the  cement,  or  powdered  tile,  to  one-third  of  lime  ; 
and  this  cement  has  the  property  of  hardening  fo  under  wa- 
ter, tiiat  it  will  become  like  (lone  or  marble,  and  it  will  not 
be  fubjeft  to  decay  for  a  long  time. 

After  the  finidiing,  the  bafon  (hould,  for  four  or  five  days, 
be  anointed  over  very  often  with  oil,  or  bullock's  blood,  to 
keep  it  iVom  flawing  or  cracking  in  the  drying  ;  and  after 
this,  the  wat':r  (liould  be  let  in  as  foon  as  may  be. 

The  leaded  bafons  are  made  with  walls  a  foot  thick,  and  a 
bottom  of  half  a  foot.  Tiitfe  muft  be  of  rubble  ftones,  ce- 
mented with  plaifter  ;  for  l!ie  lime  will  injure  and  eat  the  lead. 
The  fliects  of  lead  are  to  be  Iprcad  over  tliefc  walls  and  bot- 
tom, and  feamed  with  folder.  Thefe  bafons,  however,  are 
but  little  in  ufe  now,  from  the  cxpence  of  making  them,  and 
the  danger  of  the  lead  being  ftolen. 

The  wafte  pipes  of  fountains  ought  always  to  be  made 
large  enough  for  fear  of  chonking.  Wiien  the  wafte  water 
is  to  be  carried  <;(F  into  com.mou  fewcrs,  it  mav  be  carried 
away  in  drains,  or  earthen  pipes ;  but  when  it  is  to  ferve  for 
bafons  that  lie  below  it,  it  is  to  be  conveyed  in  leaden  ones. 

Mliler. 

'i'here  are  divers  forts  of  bafons;  as 

Mmo^  Jigureci,  that  whole  plan  or  circumference  makes 
feveral  turns  and  return?,  either  ftraight,  circular,  or  the  like. 
Such  are  moft  of  the  bafonsof  fountains  at  Rome. 

Bason  luilh  a  lalujlrade,  that  wiiofe  cavity  is  furrounded 
with  a  baluftrade  of  ftone,  marble,  bVafs,  or  the  like. 

Bason  iv\;h  a  Innch,  or  hajfm  a  r'lgole,  tiiat  wh.ofe  border 
being  of  marble,  or  other  ftone,  has  a  trench  cut  in  it,  from 
whence,  at  certain  diftances,  fprings  out  a  thread  of  water, 
which  lines  the  trench,  and  forms  a  kind  of  nape  or  gargle 
around  the  balufti.ide.  Such  is  that  of  the  fountain  of  the 
rock  of  the  Belvidere  at  Rome. 

Bason  en  coqmlk,  that  (haped  like  a  fiiell. 

Bason  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  Dock. 

Bason  of  the  fea.     See  Sea. 

Bason. /i/.'f  by  the,  in  Commerce,  at  Amftcrdam,  isnfedfor 
the  public  files  made  under  the  diredion  ot  the  ven  du  meef- 
ter  ;  thus  called,  by  reafon  that,  before  adjudging  the  lot  or 
commodity  to  the  laft  bidder,  they  ufually  ftrike  a  brafs  ba- 
fon to  give  notice  of  it. 

Bason  harh'jur,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  townlhip  of  Ferriiburg,  and  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont, 4!  miles  fouth-wclltr'y  from  the  mouth  of  Otttr  creek. 

Basons  of  n  balance,  in  Mechanics,  two  pieces  of  brafs,  or 
other  matter,  faftened  to  the  extremities  of  the  ftnngs  ;  the 
one  to  hold  the  weight,  the  other  the  thing  to  be  weighed. 

BASOVA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  ri- 
ver Lena,   20  miles  fouth  of  Orienga. 

BASOUDA,  a  large  town  of  Hindoftan,  belonging  to 
the  dillrid  of  Biiilftli,  in  the  route  from  Agra  to  Oujtin. 

BASQUES,  Les,  a  country  of  France,  before  the  re- 
volution, fitnate  between  the  fea,  Spain,  the  river  Adour, 
and  Beam  towards  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  compre- 
hending Labour,  Lower  Navarre,  and  the  diftrid  of 
Soule. 

BASQUE  Road  lies  on  the  coaft  of  France,  fouth-ca(t 
from  the  ifland  of  Rhc,  north-eaft  from  the  iiland  of  Ole- 
ron,  north  from  the  ifland  d'Aix,  and  fouth  from  the  weft 
point  of  the  entrance  into  Rochelle,  and  diredly  weft  with- 
out the  bay  of  Chatelailton. 

BASQUEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departs 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diftrid  of  Dieppe,  3  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Dieppe,  and 
7i  N.N.W.  of  Roueu, 

BASRAH. 
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BASRAH.     See  Bassora. 

BASROUCHE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ta'itfHftan,  27  mil?s  well  of  Fa-abat. 

BASS,  amoiiT  Gartieners,  a  foft  kind  of  fcdge  or  rufh, 
ufed  ill  binding  plants,  &c. 

Bass,  in  Geo^rnphy,  an  ifland,  or  infii'ated  rock,  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  t!ie  irit'n  of  Forth,  at 
a  imall  diitance  from  the  town  of  North  Berwick  in  Eati 
Lothian.  On  the  fontli  f:de  it  lias  a  conical  form,  and  to- 
wards the  north  it  tre.r.eiido'.ifly  overhancjs  the  fea.  The 
caftle,  or  ancient  llatc  prifon,  is  0:1  the  ed^e  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  is  acctflibl;  only  on  the  fouth-well  fide,  and  iiere 
only  by  one  perfon  at  a  time,  with  the  aliillance  of  a  rope 
or  ladder.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  Ipring  ;  and  a  cavern  paffes 
through  the  rock  from  north-wcll  to  fo;ith-eaIi.  This 
ifland  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  in  fummer  abounds  with 
birds  and  their  eggs,  &c.  The  fohnd  geefe  an-ive  here  in 
March,  and  retire  in  Oclober  cr  November.  It  contains  a 
fmall  waiTen  for  rabbits,  and  afiords  pafture  for  a  fcv.'  flietp. 
At  tiie  revolution  it  wab  fupported  b)  a  party  of  the  adherents 
of  king  James,  and  it  was  the  !a!l  place  in  the  three  kingdoms 
that  fubmittcd  to  the  new  govenim;nt  ;  upon  which  its  for- 
tifications were  neglected.  This  illand  is  the  fouth  entrance 
into  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  and  the  ifland  of  May,  feven  miles 
from  it,  at  N.N.E.  ealterly  is  the  north  entrance.  N.  lat. 
56°  3'.  W.  long.  2"  35'. 

Bass  Hai-boitr,  a  h.irbourof  Mount  Defert  ifland,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Maine,  North  America,  feven  miles  from  Soil 
Cove. 

Bass  Strait,  fo  called  from  its  difcoverer  Mr.  Bafs,  a  fur- 
geon,  is  more  than  30  leagues  wide,  containing  a  chain  of 
Imall  iflands  that  run  north  and  fouth,  and  feparates  Van 
Diemcn's  land,  hitherto  confidered  as  its  fouthern  extremity, 
from  New  Holland.  Mr.  B.ifs,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Flin- 
ders, a  naval  gentleman,  entered  this  ilrait  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  39°  and  40^  fouth,  and  actually  circumnavigated 
Van  Diemen's  land.  This  difcovery  ferv^-s  to  expedite  the 
patlage  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  port  Jackfon  :  for, 
although  a  line  drawn  from  the  cape  ;  ■>  44^  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  to  the  longitude  of  the  fouth  cape  of  Van  Die- 
men's  land,  would  not  fenfibly  differ  from  one  drawn  10  the 
latitude  of  40"",  to  the  fame  longitude  ;  yet  a  iliip  will  be 
four  decrees  nearer  to  port  Jackfon  in  the  latter  fitiiatifo, 
)  than  in  the  former.  But  befides  a  faving  of  four  degrees 
*  of  latitude  along  the  coafl,  the  paiTage  through  this  ilrait 
would  avoid  the  noith-eaft  winds,  which  have  retarded  and 
endangered  (hips  on  opening  the  fea  round  the  fouth 
cape  and  cape  f  iilar.  Th'3  ilrait  hkewife  prefei-ts  another 
advantage.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  nortb-eaft  r.id  eaft- 
erly  winds  off  the  fouth  cape,  many  fuppoie  that  a  p<  :Tage 
may  be  made  from  thence  to  the  we'tward,  either  to  the 
caoe  of  Good  Hope  or  to  India  ;  but  the  fear  of  the  great 
unknown  bight  between  the  fouth  cape  and  the  fov.th-weft 
cape  of  Le wen's  land,  lyiug  in  about  35''  fouth  and  1^3° 
ea!t,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  trial  from  being  made.  The 
ftrait  evades  a  part  of  this  danger,  by  piefenting  a  ccrt?.in 
place  of  retreat,  iliould  the  fhip  !>;  oppoftd  by  a  gale  at  the 
firil  effay  ;  and  ihouid  the  wind  come  at  fouth-eatl,  ihe  need 
not  fear  making  a  good  ftretch  to  the  W.N.W.,  wliich 
eourfe,  if  made  good,  is  within  a  fe.v  leagues  of  going 
clear  of  all.  There  is  befid«;s  King  George  the  Tl;ird's 
found,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  fituate  in  S.  lat.  35° 
3',  and  E.  long,  i  iS'^  12'^;  ai;d  it  is  hoped,  that  a  icw 
years  will  difclofe  many  others  upon  the  coaft.  as  well  as 
confiitn  or  difprove  the  conjedlure  that  a  flill  larger  than 
Bafs  ftrait  dilmembers  New  Holland.  Colli;is's  Accounl  of 
New  South  Wales,  p.  192,  193, 
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Bass,  in  Mufic.     See  Base. 

BASSAD,  or  3esd,  an  Arabian  name  for  the  purple 
fucus  of  tiie  Greeks,  ufrd  by  the  women  to  paint  tlRit 
checks,  and  by  the  dyers  of  cloths.  It  has  been  fo  far  mif- 
underftood  by  late  authors  as  to  be  interpreted  by  the  word 
coral ;  but  the  error  of  this  is  evident,  fince  coral  has  none 
of  thefe  properties.     See  Margian. 

BASS  AIM,  in  Geography.     See  Basse  £N. 

BASSAMUER  Rock  hcs  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in 
the  Enghfh  channel,  and  is  a  flioal  that  bears  about  a  league 
N.  by  W.  from  La  Clarte  church,  near  the  point  fo  called, 
to  the  fo-ith  from  the  feven  iflands. 

BASSAN,  Giacomo,  m  Biography  a  ctlcbrated  pain- 
ter, whofe  real  name  was  Giacomo  de  Poate,  was  called 
Calfaa  from  the  town  of  Baffano  on  the  river  Brcnta,  where 
his  father  lived  and  followed  the  fame  profcflion.  He  was 
born  in  1510,  and  became  a  difciple  of  IJonifacio  ;  and  after 
having  improved  himfelf  in  his  art  by  ftudying  and  copying 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Parmcjjgiano  at  Venice,  he  returned 
to  his  native  town.  Here  he  formed  a  ftyle  different  from 
that  of  liis  mailers,  and  guided  by  his  own  genius,  he  af- 
funied  a  manner  of  colouring  and  dcfigning  ptcuhar  to  him- 
felf, and  copied  ail  his  objcdts  from  nature.  His  fubjects 
were  generally  taken  from  iuch  parts  of  fcr^pture  as  afford 
the  rural  fcencry  of  animals  and  landfcape  conne£ted  with 
fome  ftor)'  ;  fuch  as  the  journeyings  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
IlVaelites  in  the  deftrt,  the  flight  of  Jc-feph  and  Maiy  into 
Egypt,  &c.  In  all  thefe  fubjefts  his  figures  were  well  de- 
figncd;  nioft  of  them  were  formed  from  his  wife,  children,  and 
fcrva:;ts,  ar:d  the  animals  in  his  court-yard;  and  they  had  of 
ccurfe  a  pleafing  refemblance  of  nature.  Although  his  com- 
pofitior;s  cannot  boaft  of  any  great  degree  of  elegance  or 
dignity,  they  are  difti:^guifhed  by  force  and  truth  ;  his  co- 
louring Wab  admirably  lively  and  natural  ;  and  his  chiarc- 
fcuro  and  perfpedive  were  correftly  difplayed.  Hii  touch 
was  free  and  fpirited  ;  and  in  his  landfcapes  his  diftances 
were  alway-  true.  Althovgh  he  had  many  excellencies, 
hi?  ilrawing  was  incorrect,  and  his  draperies  were  dcilitute 
of  variety.  Kis  works  are  eafily  difcriminared  from  thofe 
of  other  painters,  by  the  fimihtude  of  charadters  and  counte- 
nances in  the  figures  and  animals ;  by  his  tafte  in  the  build- 
ings, utcnlils,  and  draperias  ,  and  by  a  viokt  or  purple  tint 
that  predominates  in  every  one  of  his-  pictures.  BafTan 
painted  much,  and  with  eafe  ;  fo  that  his  pictures  were  fent 
by  "'holelale  to  merchants,  who  difperfcd  them  over  Europe. 
His  real  p;Ctures,  however,  are  not  common  ;  as  manv  of 
thole  that  are  called  originals  are  copies  by  his  fons,  who 
were  inferior  to  himfelf,  or  by  fome  painter  of  meaner  abi- 
!i:ies.  Bafiano  praCtifcd  alfo  in  portrait,  and  painted  feve- 
ral  excellent  likeneiles  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  of  Ariofto, 
TafTo,  and  other  perfons  of  t-ninence.  His  houfe  at  BaCano, 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which  the  felicitations  of 
th<?  emperor  Randolph  couid  not  induce  him  to  leave,  was 
the  place  of  refort  to  many  perfons  of  diftinftion,  ai:d  tlie 
receptacle  of  the  arts,  particularly  of  mufic,  of  which  he 
w?.s  a  mifttr.  In  his  private  conduit  Baflan  was  regular  ; 
and  his  chai-ity  \was  fo  profufe,  tliat  his  wife  was  under  a. 
necenlty  ot  retraining  his  liberality.  He  lived  to  the  at;e 
of  82,  and  died  in  1592.  Several  of  his  capital  pieces  are 
in  the  chuivhes  of  Ba/Tano,  Venice,  Viccnza,  and  other 
towns  of  Italy.  Some  of  his  fmaller  works  n»y  be  found 
in  moft  of  the  principal  collections  of  Europe  ;  but  thofe 
that  are  really  originals  fetch  a  high  price.  Many  of  them-, 
have  been  cnirraved. 

Giacomo  Ba'fan  had  four  fons,  who  were  painters.  Fran— 
cefco,  the  eldcft,  was  the  moft  eminent.  He  was  born  in 
1550.     He  painted  in  tbe  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  father, 

and 
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and  greatly  excelled  liis  brntlicrft  in  dcfigning,  di-awinj»,  and 
i-oloiiriiig.  He  was  employed  in  tiio  chuicli  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  in  conjuiiolioii  with  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Vcroiiefc. 
]iy  iiiccfTant  application  he  iiicrealed  the  natural  melancholy 
of  his  difpofition,  and  pnt  an  end  to  his  lite  m  1594,  by 
throwing  himlelf  out  of  a  window.  Leandro  was  born  in 
155S,  fettled  at  Venice,  painted  in  the  ftyle  of  his  father 
and  brother,  but  witli  inferior  merit,  and  particularly  ex- 
celled in  portraits.  The  portrait  of  the  doge  Grimani  pro- 
cured for  him  the  honour  of  kaijjhthood.  His  life  was  irre- 
{jular,  and  he  dillrefTcd  hinifelf  by  a  conllaut  fufpicion  of 
the  intention  of  his  companions  to  poiloii  him.  He  died 
in  1623.  The  other  two  brothers,  viz.  Giovanni  Bjltijla 
and  Giroluno,  the  former  born  in  1553  and  dying  in  1613, 
and  the  latter  born  in  1560  and  dying  in  1622,  chiefly  em- 
ployed tiiemfelvi.s  in  copying  tlic  worka'of  their  father  and 
tldell  brother.      Pilkiiijjton. 

BASSANI,  (li  AMiiATisTA,  in  Mufual  Biography,  was 
chiefly  known  in  Kngland,  at  the  beginnin;^  of  the  lall  cen- 
tury iiy  his  Mctits,  which  were  more  graceful  and  plir.fmg 
than  thofe  of  any  <jf  his  counlfymen,  except  CaiifTuni  and 
titradella.  Bat  he  has  many  titlcsto  an  honourable  place  in  mu- 
fical  hiftory.  He  wab  not  only  author  of  thirty-one  different 
works  in  favour  all  over  Kurope  during  the  limited  longevity 
ot  mufical  productions,  but  the  firll  eompofer  for  the  violin 
ill  Italy,  who  fcems  to  have  written  tor  it  with  the  fpirit  and 
intelligence  of  a  re;.l  matter  of  the  inltrument.  He  wa.s  a 
native  of  Bologna,  maeilro  di  capella  of  the  cathedral,  Aca- 
demico  p'ilarnionieo  of  that  city,  and  violin-mailer  to  Cortlli. 
15ulTani,  who  flourilhed  from  about  the  year  1675  to  1703 
(the  date  of  his  lall  work),  was  a  man  of  cxtenfive  know- 
ledge and  abilities  in  his  art ;  having  been  not  only  a  fuc- 
cefaful  eompofer  for  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  tilt  cham- 
ber, but  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  as  we  were  af- 
furcd  by  Padre  Martini  his  townfmaii,  who  was  old  enough 
to  have  formed  his  opinion  from  thofe  who  had  often  heard 
him  pcrfonn.  And,  indeed,  his  fonatas  for  the  violin,  and 
accompaniments  for  that  inllrument  to  his  matfes,  motet', 
plalms,  and  cantata?,  manifelt  a  knowledge  of  the  linger- 
board  and  bow,  which  appears  in  the  works  of  no  other 
eompofer,  anterior  to  Corelli,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find  ;  and  the  lovers  of  (he  pure  liHrmony  and  fimple  melody 
of  that  admirable  mailer  would  ftiU  receive  great  pleafure 
from  the  performance  of  Baflani's  lonatas  for  two  violins 
and  a  bate  ;  in  which  they  would  hear,  not  only  the  general 
mufical  language  of  the  time, but  the  mild  accents  and  grate- 
ful tones  of  Corelli'b  own  mellifluous  voice. 

BASSANIA,  in  jiiuidit  Ccogrnph\,  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  frontiers  of  Illyiia,  fituate,  according  to  Livv, 
about  5  miles  from  LitTus,  and  belonging  to  the  Cavians.  ' 

BASSANO,  in  Giography,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  (late  of  Venice,  in  the  Trevifano,  on  the  Brenta^  13 
miles  north  of  Vicenza. 

Bassano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  church, 
near  which  Dolabella  defeated  the  Etrari  and  Boii,  3  miles 
weft  of  Orta. 

BASSANTIN,  Jamks,  in  Biography,  a  Scots  aftrono- 
mer,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  the  ion  of  the  laird  of 
EalTantin,  in  the  Mers,  and  born  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
ly.  _  The  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  particularlv'of  that 
Ikill  in  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  for  which  he 
was  afterwardsjo  dillinguilhed,  he  acquired  in  the  iinivcrrity 
of  Glafgow.  For  further  improvement  he  travtihd  through 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Pa- 
ris, where  he  taught  the  mathtmalies  with  applaufe  in  the 
univerfity  of  that  city.  During  his  abode  in  this  city,  he 
imbibed  Uiat   zeal  for  the   dtluiioiis  of  judicial  ailrology, 
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which  was  tlicn  fo  prevalent,  and  which  few  adronon'ierj 
had  judgment  or  refoiution  fulHcient  to  difcountenancc. 
After  having  acquired  great  reputation  and  fome  fortune  in 
France,  he  returned  to  liis  own  country  in  1562.  At  \ork, 
in  his  journey  through  England,  he  had  an  interview  with 
fir  Robert  Melvll,  brother  of  fir  James  Mclvil,  who,  in  his 
"  Memoirs,"  relates  the  converfation  that  pafTed  between 
them.  It  appears  that  Bafl'antin  communicated  to  Melvil 
certain  prcdiftioiis  relating  to  his  millrefs,  Mary  queen  of  ^ 
Scots,  who  was  then  treating  with  Elizabeth  after  having 
taken  refuge  in  her  dominions.  Of  thefe  prediclions  iome 
were  true,  and  others  were  falfe  ;  but  inch  was  the  political 
fagacity  of  Batlantin,  that  we  may  afcribe  them  to  this 
fource  rather  than  to  his  flciU  in  the  occult  fcienccs,  for 
which  however  he  feeins  to  have  been  ambitious  of  bcin^r 
tliought  dillinguiflied.  Of  his  mode  of  life  during  the  rt- 
maining  period  of  it,  we  have  no  account  ;  but  he  appears  tn 
have  been  a  zeulous  proteilant,  and  a  partiian  ot  the  earl  of 
Murray.  He  died  in  i  56;'.  To  a  (light  acipiaintaiice  with  po- 
lite  literature,  BalTaiitin  added  a  contiderabie  degree  ot  ma. 
thematical  and  allronomical  knowledge,  contldcriiig  the  dark 
period  in  which  he  lived.  His  principal  work  :ii  allrononiy  was 
written  in  I'reneh,  and  tranllated  into  Latin  by  TunnEfius, 
and  publithed  at  Geneva  by  I5v9i  tolio,  under  the  title  of 
"  Altronomia,  Jacobi  I'alf^ntini  Scoti,  opus  abfoKitiUlrauni, 
&c.  S:c."  He  alfo  pubhfhed  "  Par.ipliraie  de  I'Ailrolabc, 
avec  un  amplification  de  I'ufage  de  I'Allrolabe,"  or  a;i 
ample  explanation  of  the  allrolabe,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1555,  and  at  Paris  in  1617,  8vo.  ;  "Super  Mathtmatica 
Gcnethliaca,"  or  of  the  calculation  of  nativities  ;  "  Ar'tli- 
metica  ;"  "  Mnlica  fecundum  Platoni  ;"  and  "  De  Matheli 
in  genere."      Biog.  Brit. 

BASSANUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Pei-ecanus, 
as  large  as  a  common  goofc,  with  a  widge-fhaped  tail  ; 
body  white  ;  bill  and  primary  quill- feathers  black  ;  and  face 
blue.     Gmeliii.     Latham,  &c. 

This  is  the  common  gannet,  or  foland  goofe  ;  a  bird 
found  in  great  plenty  on  all  the  northern  coalls  of  Britain, 
but  rather  lets  cominon  to  the  fouthward.  The  adult  birds 
have  the  plumage  nearly  all  white  ;  but  during  tlie  firll  years 
it  is  of  a  dulky  colour,  and  only  fpeekled  with  white.  The 
bill  i;.  blueiih-afli  colour,  about  fix  inches  in  length,  and 
has  tlic  nollrils  pkced  in  a  furrow  ;  the  mouth  within  is 
black  ;  the  throat  is  bare  ;  and  the  (kin  very  dilatable,  form- 
ing a  pouch  of  fufficient  fize  to  contain  five  or  iix  herrings ; 
the  legs  are  black,  marked  with  a  ftripe  of  pea-green  be- 
fore ;  and  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  pediiiated.  The 
malts  and  female  are  very  much  alike  in  plumage.  The  gan- 
net  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  i(le  of  Ailfa  in  the  firth 
of  Clyde  ;  the  rocks  adjacent  to  St.  Kilda  ;  the  llalks  of 
Soulilkerry,  near  llie  Orkneys  ;  the  Skelig  ides  off  the  coalU 
of  Kerry,  Ireland  ;  and  the  Bafs  illand  in  the  firth  of  Edin- 
burgh. Dr.  Hervey  gives  fonie  account  of  the  latter  in 
thtle  words.  "  There  is  a  fmall  ifiaiid,  called  by  the  Scotch 
Bafi  iJlanJ,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference;  llie 
furface  is  almoil  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  with  netls,  eggs,  and  young  birds  ;  fo  that  it  it 
fearcely  polFible  to  walk  without  treading  on  ihem  ;  and 
the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  arc  fo  prodigious  as  to  darken 
the  air  like  clouds  ;  and  their  noife  is  fucli  that  you  cannot 
without  difficulty  hear  your  next  neighbonr's  voice.  If  yoa 
look  down  upon  the  fea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you 
will  (ee  it  on  every  fide  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of 
birds  of  different  kinds,  fwimming  and  liunting  for  their 
prey  ;  it  in  (ailing  round  the  illand  you  furvey  the  hanging 
cIi.Ts,  you  fee  in  every  cragg  or  tifl'uie  of  the  broken  rocks 
i.^n■JnncI■ablc  bir.'.s  of  various  forts  and  Uzes,  more  tlian  the 
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flars  of  heaven  when  viewed  in  a  ferene  niglit  ;  if  frofn  afar 
you  fee  the  diftant  flocks  cither  flying  to  or  from  the  ifland, 
you  would  imagine  them  to  be  a  vaft  fwarm  of  bees." 

"  The  gannet,"  obferves  Dr.  Latham,  "  inhabits  the 
colder  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  efpecial'.y  feveral  of 
the  northern  ifles,  and  in  particular  that  of  Bafs  in  Scotland, 
whence  the  name.  It  generally  firll  makes  its  appearance 
in  March,  and  after  making  a  circuit  of  the  ifland,  departs 
in  October  or  November.  This  race  feems  to  be  in  purfnit 
of  the  herrings  and  pilchards,  whof.;  motions  it  watches  ; 
and  the  fiihermen  know  the  coming  of  thefe  fifli  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  birds.  That  this  is  the  inducement  feems 
probable,  as  they  are  likewife  feen,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, as  far  fouth  as  the  coaft  of  Lifbon  and  Gibraltar,  plun- 
ging for  fardinx.  The  gannet  is  alfo  common  on  the  coafts 
of  Norway  and  thofc  of  Iceland,  and  now  and  then  met  with 
on  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Greenland.  In  America,  it  is 
found  on  the  coafts' of  Newfoundland  where  it  breeds,  mi- 
grating in  winter  as  far  as  Carolina  :  faid  alfo  to  have  been 
met  with  frequently  in  the  louthern  ocean  ;  but  we  are  not 
clear  whether  the  fort  meant  by  them  is  the  common  gan- 
net, or  the  lefler  one." 

"  The  gannet?,"  ^fr.  Pennant  remarks,  "  are  birds  of 
paffage.  Their  firft  appearance  in  thofc  iflands  being  in 
March,  and  their  continuance  till  Auguft  or  September, 
according  as  the  inhabitants  take  or  leave  their  firft  egg  ; 
but  in  general  the  time  of  breeding  and  that  of  their  de- 
parture feems  to  coincide  with  the  anival  of  the  herring, 
and  the  migration  of  that  fifl),  which  is  their  principal  food, 
out  of  thofe  feas." — "  1  have  in  the  month  of  Auguft," 
he  adds  in  another  place,  "  obferved  in  Caithnefs  their 
northern  migrations.  I  have  feen  them  pafling  the  whole 
day  in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each.  In  calm  weather 
they  fly  high,  in  ftorms  they  fly  low  and  near  the  fliore  ;  but 
never  crofs  over  land,  even  when  a  bay  with  promontories 
intervenes,  but  follow  at  an  equal  diftance  the  courfe  of  the 
bay,  and  regularly  double  eveiy  cape.  I  have  feen  many 
of  the  parties  make  a  fort  of  halt  for  the  fake  of  fifliing  ; 
then  darting  headlong  into  the  fca,  make  the  water  foam 
and  fprins  up  with  the  violence  of  their  defcent :  after  which 
they  purl'ufcd  their  route.  I  enquired  whether  they  ever 
were  obferved  to  return  fouth  ward  in  the  fpring,  hut  was 
aiifwered  in  the  negative  ;  fo  that  it  appears,  they  ar.nually 
encircle  the  whole  ifland." 

They  are  well  known  on  moft  of  our  coafts  by  diff"erent 
names.  In  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they  are  called  gunnels, 
and  by  the  Wellli  g<m.  It  comes  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  or  beginning  of  Autumn, 
hovering  over  the  flioals  of  pilchards  that  come  up  through 
the  St.  George's  channel  from  the  north  fea.  The  gannet 
fcldom  comes  near  the  land,  but  is  conftant  to  its  prey  ; 
and  when  the  pilchards  retire,  which  happens  about  the  end 
of  November,  they  are  feen  no  more. 

The  ncft  of  the  gannet  is  compofed  of  various  mate- 
rials, fuch  as  grafs,  and  water-plants  intermixed  with 
any  thing  the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  water.  Each 
bird,  if  undifturbed,  wor.ld  lay  only  one  egg  in  the  year  ; 
bat  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay  another  ;  and  if 
(hat  be  taken  away  alfo,  they  will  lay  a  third,  but  no  more. 
The  young  gannets,  as  well  as  the  eggs,  are  eaten.  Martin 
an"ures  u';,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  confume  annu- 
ally no  lefs  than  22,600  young  birds  of  this  fpecies,  befides 
an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs  ;  thefe  being  their  princi- 
pal fupport  throughout  the  year  :  they  preferve  both  eggs 
and  fowls  in  pyramidal  Hone-buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf  aflies  to  preferve  them  from  moifture.  This  is  a  dear- 
bought  food,  atxd  earned  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  either 
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by  climbing  the  moft  difficult  and  narrow  paths,  where  to 
appearance  they  barely  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing 
height  above  the  raging  fea ;  or  elfe,  being  lowered  down  from 
above,  they  colledl  their  annual  provifion,  thus  hanging  mid- 
way in  the  air,  and  placing  their  whole  dependence  on  the 
uncertain  footing  of  one  perfon  who  holds  the  rope  by  which 
they  are  fufpended  at  tlie  top  of  the  pn-cip'ce.  The  young 
birds  are  a  favourite  difli  with  the  North  Britons  in  general  • 
during  the  feafon  they  are  cmftar.tly  brought  from  the  Bafs 
iflc  to  Edinburgh,  and  are  roailed  and  fer.ed  up  a  little  be- 
fore dinner  as  a  whet  :  the  price  vliey  are  fold  for  in  the 
markets  is  about  twenty-pence  a  piece. 

The  following  account  of  the  gannet?<  in  the  iHe  of  St- 
Kilda  is  given  by  Mr.  Macauley.  "  The  rocks  are  in  "fum- 
mer totally  covered  with  foland  geefe  and  other  fowls,  and 
appear  at  a  diftance  like  fo  many  mountains  covered  with 
fnow.  The  neftscf  the  foland  goofe,  net  to  mention  thofs 
of  other  fowls,  are  fo  clofe,  th?.t  when  one  walks  between 
them,  the  hatching  fowls  on  either  fide  can  always  take  hold 
of  one's  clothes  ;  and  they  will  often  fit  till  they  are  attacked, 
rather  than  expofe  their  eggs  to  the  danger  of  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fea-gulls  :  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  number 
fly  about,  and  furnifli  food  for  their  mates  that  are  employed 
in  hatching  ;  and  there  are,  befides,  large  flocks  of  barren 
fowls  of  the  different  tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of  St. 
Kilda. 

"  The  foland  geefe  equal  almoft  the  tame  ones  in  fize. 
The  common  amufem.ent  of  the  herring-fifl-iers  fliows  the 
great  ftrength  of  this  fowl.  The  fifliers  fix  a  herring  upon- 
a  board,  which  has  a  fmall  weight  under  it  to  fink  it  a  little 
below  the  furface  of  the  fea  :  the  foland  goofe  obfernng  th- 
fifti,  darts  upon  it  perpendicularly  ;  and  with  fo  much  force^ 
that  he  runs  his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is 
taken  up  direftly  by  the  fifliers. 

"  The  foland  geefe  repair  to  St.  Kilda  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. Ikfore  the  middle  of  that  month  they,  and  all 
the  other  fea-fowls  that  are  fond  of  this  coaft,  retire  much 
about  the  fame  time  into  fome  other  favourite  regions  ;  fo 
that  not  a  fingle  fowl  belonging  to  their  element  is  to  be  feen 
about  St.  Kilda  from  the  beginning  of  winter  down  to  the 
middle  of  February.  Before  the  young  foland  geefe  fly  off, 
they  are  larger  than  their  mothers,  and  the  fat  on  their 
breaft  is  fomttimes  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  quar- 
ter  of  the  world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after  win- 
ter ftts  in,  v.'hether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  coun- 
try and  winter-quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  fome 
other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  of  the  fleep- 
ing  kind,  they  who  pry  into  the  myfteries  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  or  have  converfed  much  with  writers  of  voyages  can 
beft  explain.  I  fliall  only  pretend  to  fay  that  thefe  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  feathered  kind  are  taught  to  chufe  the 
propcreft  habitations  and  feeding  places,  and  to  fliift  thtir 
quarters  feafonably  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God. 

"  From  the  account  given,  above  of  the  multitudes  of  fea- 
fowls  that  feek  their  food  on  this  coaft,  we  may  juftly  con- 
elude  that  there  muft  be  inexhauftible  ftores  of  nfli  there. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  confine  our  attention  to  the  coiifuinp- 
tion  made  by  a  liugle  fpecies  of  fowls.  The  foland  goole 
is  almoft  infatiably  voracious  ;  he  flies  with  great  force  and 
velocity,  toils  all  the  day  with  little  intermiflion,  and  dlgtfts 
his  food  in  a  very  ftiort  time  ;  he  difdains  to  eat  any  thing 
worfe  than  herring  or  mackrcl,  unlets  it  be  in  a  very  hun- 
gry place,  which  he  takes  care  to  avoid  or  abandon.  We 
fliall  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  a  hundred  thoufand 
of  that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda  ;  and  this  calcu- 
lation is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  lefe  than  twenty  thour 
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fand  of  this  kind  are  dcftroveH  every  year,  including  the 
youiicr  ones.  We  fli.ill  fuppole,  at  the  (jme  time,  th?t  the 
fohiid  gcefe  foj ->ur;i  in  thel'e  :eas  for  about  feven  rrnnths  in 
the  year  ;  that  c^ch  of  them  deilro  s  five  herrings  in  a  dnv, 
a  fubfilltncc  intitiitely  poor  for  fo  grecdv  a  creaf.irc,  unlefs 
it  were  iiioie  th.in  h:Uf  fiipported  at  the  expence  of  other 
fiHies.  Here  we  have  100,000,000  of  the  fined  fifli  in  the 
world  devoured  annually  by  a  fingle  fpecies  of  the  St.  Kilda 
fca-fowls,"  &c. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  t^e  gannet,  it  h  proper  to 
obfcrve  that  /c  grand  feu  of  BiiiTon  and  Buifon,  and  ^r.vrf 
looby  of  Cattfby,  an  i;i!iabitant  of  the  fea-fhores  of  FKirida, 
is  fiippofed  to  be  the  yo'ing  or  at  ieaft  a  variety  of  pelecuv.us 
.Ba/fnius ;  and  that  obferved  by  navigators  fo  common  on 
Afcenfiin  \!]:vi<i  pikainus  pi/cifir,  a  different  fpecies.     - 

BASSAWS,  or  BoN-A,  SioaL;  in  Geography,  lie  on  the 
AU'eft  coaft  "(f  Africa,  beginning  about  welt,  or  to  the  fouth 
>of  wcil  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  running  out  far  to  fea  in 
rounds  and  hollows,  fo  that  (hips  cannot  clear  them  without 
Handing  off  out  of  fight  of  land. 

BASSE,  Bass,  or  La  Bassee,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  north,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  dillrift  of  Lille  ;  ceded  by  the  Spaniards  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-C!iaptllc,  in  if>0?<  ;  formerly  a  place  of 
confiderable,  ftreugth,  but  difmantled  by  Louis  XIV.  It 
is  fitualed  on  the  Dole,  1  Itaofues  eail  of  Bethiine,  and 
3 1  fouth-well:  of  I.itle.     N.  Int.  50°  53'.    E.  long.  3°  o'. 

Basse,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  hih  found  on 
feme  of  the  Britifh  coafts,  and  named /frctj  labrax.  Linn. 
Syll.  482.  ed.  12. 

BAssE-tTwfr,  in  Biii/Jln^,  a  court  feparated  from  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  deftined  for  the  ilabics,  coach-honfes,  and 
livery-fervants. 

BAssE-Cour  of  a  co'jntiy-feat,  is  the  yard  or  place  where 
the  cattle,  fowls,  &c.  arc  kept. 

That  where  llrange  creatures  of  divers  forts  are  kept  for 
curiofity,  is  called  by  the  French  menagerie.  The  Romans 
gave  the  name  of  vivariinn  to  that  place,  where  beafts  were 
kept  for  the  public  fhews. 

Basse,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a  collar  for  cart- 
horfes,  made  of  flags.  Hence  alfo  the  round  matted 
cufhions  of  flags,  ufed  for  kneeling  in  churches,  are  called 
baffc  ;  in  Kent,  a  trujli. 

Basse  de  Flute  traverfcre,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  z  fide-flute,  a 
■fifth  below  the  ufual  compafs  of  the  German  flute,  now  out  of 
tife  in  France ;  and  we  never  remember  its  ufe  in  Eng- 
land. 

Basse-F/i//,?.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
the  flute-a-bec,  or  common  flute,  was  in  general  ufe  and 
favour,  there  were  flutes  of  every  fize  and  pitch.  F  natural 
being  the  heft  in  tune, and  the  eaficft  key  on  the  common  flute, 
all  fongs  and  other  favourite  airs  were  tranfpofed  for  the 
flute  into  that  key,  or  into  C  natural,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  when  printed.  The  bafc  flute  was  an  oftave  below 
this  F,  and  the  oftave  flute  an  oftave  higher.  See 
Flute. 

Basse  Toniq-je,  the  bafe  of  the  key-note,  or  Tartini's  third 
found,  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  treble  notes  per- 
feftly  in  tune,  and  ileadily  fuftained  with  two  voices,  violins, 
flutes,  hautbois,  or  by  two  ftriiigs  in  double  Hops  on  one 
•violin,  or  two  keys  on  the  organ.     See  Terza  Suona. 

BASSEEN,  or  Ba^aim,  in  Geography,  a  fortified  city, 
fituate  on  the  point  of  the  continent  on  the  weflern  coaft  of 
the  peninfula  of  India,  oppofitcto  the  north  end  of  Salfetta. 
It  lies  in  N  lat.  19°  19',  and  under  the  fame  merid  an  as 
Bombay.  This  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
after  a  finart  fiege  in  1 780,  but  was  reft ored  to  the  Mahrattas, 
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together  with  all  the  other  conquefts  made  on  that  fide  o 
India,  at  the  peace  of  1783  ;   Salfetta  and  the  fmall  illands 
excepted. 

EASSENTO,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  v.hlch  runs  into  the  Grati,  near  Colenza. 

BASSERSTORF,  a  town  of  SwilTerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  4  miles  N.E.  of  Zurich. 

BASSET,  or  Basetie,  a  game  with  cards,  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  noble  Veiict'an  ;  for  winch  he  was  ha- 
niflied.  It  was  firft  ir.trod':ccd  into  France,  by  fignior  Juf- 
tiniani,  ambaflador  of  Venice  in  1674.  Severe  lavs  wtre 
made  agjinll;  it  by  Louis  XIV,  to  elude  which  they  dil- 
guiftd  ballet  undii-  the  name  of  pour  Isf  coniie,  that  is,  for 
and  againlt  ;  which  occalicned  new  arrets  and  prohlbi- 
ticsns  of  parliament.  The  parties  conceriitd  in  it  are,  a 
dealer  or  banker,  his  alfillant,  viho  fupervifes  the  lofi;ig 
cards,  and  the  punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againlt  the 
banker. 

Befides  thcfe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  iti  this  game  ; 
as,  \.'Y\\i  fajje,  a\ face,  which  is  the  firlt  card  tunicd  up 
by  the  laillenr  bclongirrg  to  the  pack  ;  by  which  he  j^ains 
h.alf  the  value  of  the  money  laid  down  on  every  card  of  tl.at 
fort  by  the  punters.  2.  'i'hc  couch,  or  firll  money  which 
every  pur.ter  puts  on  each  card  ;  each  perfon  that  plays 
having  a  book  of  thirteen  fevcral  cards  before  Mm,  on  which 
he  may  lay  hi.i  money,  more  or  lefs,  at  dilcrclion.  3.  The 
paroli,  which  is,  when  a  p'lnter  having  won  the  fii  ll  Hake, 
and  having  a  mind  to  p'.:rlue  his  good  fortune,  crooks  ii\e 
corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  pnze  lie,  aiming  at  f.fipt  ct  le  va. 

5.  The  m(_;^",  when  having  won  the  firil  Itake,  the  puuter  is 
willing  to  venture  more  money  on  the  fame  card.  5.  The 
pay,  when  the  punter  having  won  the  firit  ilake,  be  it  a  [hil- 
ling, half  crown,  guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down  on  his 
card,  and  not  caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  off,  or^«« 
the  pay  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong,  he  lolts 
nothing,  having  won  the  couch  before  ;  whereas,  if  it  turn 
right,  he  by  this  adventure  wins  double  the  money  ftaked. 

6.  The  alpi^iv,  much  the  fame  with  paroli,  and  ultd  when  a 
couch  is  won  by  turning  up,  or  crooking  the  corner  of  the 
winning  card.  7.  Sept  et  le  -oa,  the  firll  great  chance  or 
pr:ze,  when  the  punter  having  won  the  couch,  makes  a  pa- 
roli, and  goes  on  to  a  lecond  chance  ;  fo  that  if  his  winning 
card  turns  up  again,  it  comes  to/ept  et  le  i-a.  which  is  feven 
times  as  much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card.  8.  i^ilnze  et  le 
va,  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter,  having  won 
the  former,  is  refolved  to  puOi  his  fortune,  and  lay  his  money 
a  fecond  time  on  the  fame  card,  by  crooking  another  corner  ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  it  come  up,  he  wins  fifteen  times  the  money 
he  laid  down.  9.  Trent  et  le  va,  is  the  ne.Kt  higher  prize, 
when  the  punter  crooking  the  fourth  corner  of  his  winning 
card,  if  it  turn  up,  wins  thirty-three  times  the  money  he  llrlt 
flaked.  10.  Soixant  et  le  va,  is  the  highell  prize,  and  entitles 
the  winner  to  fixty-feven  times  his  firft  money ;  which,  if 
it  were  confiderable,  Hands  a  chance  to  break  the  hank  :  but 
the  bank  ftands  many  chances  firll  of  breaking  the  punter. 
This  cannot  be  won,  but  by  the  taillcur's  dealing  the  cards 
over  again. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  baffet  are  as  follow  :  The 
banker  holds  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  having  fhufrled 
them,  he  turrit  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as  to  dilcovcr  the 
lafl  card  ;  after  which  he  lays  down  all  the  cards  by  couples. 
The  punter  has  his  book  of  thirteen  cards  in  his  hand,  from 
the  king  to  the  ace  ;  out  of  thefe  he  takes  one  card  or  more 
at  pleafure,  upon  which  he  lays  a  ftake.  The  punter  may, 
at  his  choice,  either  lay  down  his  ftake  before  the  pack  is 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  orafter  any  number 
of  couples  are  down.     Suppofing  the  puuter  to  lay  down  his 
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Hake  after  the  pack  is  turned,  and  calling  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sec. 
the  places  of  thofe  cards  which  follow  the  card  in  view, 
either  immediately  after  the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any 
number  of  couples  are  drawn.  Then  if  the  card,  upon 
which  the  punter  has  laid  a  (take,  comes  out  in  any  odd 
place  except  the  firli,  he  wins  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own.  If 
the  card,  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  flake,  comes  out 
in  any  even  place  except  the  fecor.d,  he  lofes  his  ftake.  If 
the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firft  place,  he  neither 
wins  nor  lofes,  but  takes  his  own  ilake  again.  If  the  card  of 
the  punter  cnmes  out  in  the  fecond  place,  he  does  not  lofe 
his  whole  ftake,  but  only  one  half;  and  this  is  the  cafe 
in  which  the  punter  is  faid  to  be  faced.  When  the  punter 
choofes  to  come  in  after  any  number  of  couples  are  down,  if 
his  card  happen  to  be  but  once  in  the  pack,  and  is  the  laft  of 
all,  there  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  ;  for  though 
it  comes  out  in  an  odd  place,  which  fliould  entitle  him  to 
win  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins  nor  lofes, 
from  that  circumftance,  but  takes  back  his  own  ftake. 

This  game  has  bien  the  fubjecl  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. Mr.  De  Moivre  folves  this  problem  ;  to  eftimate 
at  baffet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under  any  circumftance  of 
cards  remaining  in  the  ilock,  when  he  lays  his  ftake, 
and  of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  repeated  in 
the  ftock.  F  om  this  folution  he*has  formed  a  table, 
fhewing  the  feveral  loftcs  of  the  punter  in  whatfoever  cir- 
cumftanccs  he  may  happen  to  be.     See  Doctr.  of  Chances, 

From  this  table  it  appears,  r.  That  the  fewer  the  cards 
are  in  the  ftock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2. 
That  the  leaft  lofs  of  the  punter,  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftqck,  is  when  his  card  is 
but  twice  in  it  ;  the  next  greater  when  but  three  times  ;  ftill 
greater  when  four  times ;  and  the  greateft  when  but  once. 
The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  the  money  adventured  at 
baflet,  is  15  s.  3d.  percent.  De  Moivre,  Dotlr.  of  Chances, 
p.  69.  edit.  3. 

Basset,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  bv  Buffon  to  that 
kind  of  dog  which  is  called  in  England  the  turnfpit,  canis 
•vertagus  Gmelin.  Of  this  kind  he  makes  two  varieties ;  le 
baffet  a  jambes  droites,  and  le  baffet  a  jambes  torfes;  the 
firft  having  ftraight  legs,  and  the  laft  crooked  ones. 

BASSETERRE,  in  Geography,  ■&  general  name  given  by 
the  French  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  ;  fuch 
are  the  S.W.  part  of  the  two  parts  of  Guadaloupe  ifland, 
feparated  bv  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fta,  called  the  Salt  river ; 
and  alfo  the  N.W.  part  of  the  idand  of  Martinico. 

Basseterre  To-tvn,  a  fea-port  town  on  the  S.W.  coaft 
cf  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
capital  of  the  ifland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  open- 
ing into  a  bay,  called  Baffeterre  road.  The  town  contains 
about  800  houfes,  and  is  defended  by  three  batteries.  N.  lat. 
17°  24'.     W.  long.  62°  37.' 

Basseterre  To-vn,  is  alfo  a  fea-port  town  on  the  S.W. 
coaft  of  the  illnnd  of  Guadaloupe,  regularly  built,  with  fome 
handforae  houfes,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  N.  lat.  15° 
59' 30".  W.long.  6i°59'i5". 

BASSETING,  in  the  Coal  M'mcs,  denotes  the  rife  of  the 
vein  or  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till  it  come 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  crop'mg,  and  ftands  op- 
pofed  to  dipping,  which  is  the  defcent  of  the  vein  to  fuch  a 
depth  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  to  the  end. 

BASSI,  AvGELO,in  Biography.     See  PoliziAno. 

Bassi,  Lal'ra,  an  Italian  lady,  diftinguilhed  by  her  ac- 
quirements, was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Verati  of  Bologna. 
She  underftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  as 
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well  as  her  own,  and  was  eminent  for  her  literature  and 
fcience.  In  1732,  fhe  was  honoured  with  the  doclorial 
dignity,  and  (he  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  many  learned 
perfons  in  Europe,  who  admired  her  talents  and  accomplifii- 
ments.  She  commenced  a  courfc  of  lectures  in  philofophy 
in  1 745,  and  continued  them  to  her  death.  Her  morals  were 
pure,  and  her  character  amiable  ;  and  flie  was  liberal  in  her 
aiSs  of  charity  to  the  poor  and  orphans.  She  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  at  Bologna  in  1778.     Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

BASSIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Kcenig  in  honour  of 
Ferdinando  Baffi,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bologna. 
Lin. gen.  Reich,  n.  64J.  Schreb.  805.  Juff.  132.  Gxrtn, 
t.  104.  Clafs  and  order,  dorfecanJria  nionogynia.  Nat.Ord. 
Dtimofs  ;  Sapolit  of  Jufl".  Gejj.  Char.  Cat  perianth  four- 
leaved  ;  It.aflcts  coriaceous,  ovate,  permanent.  Cor.  mono- 
petalous,  bell-ftiaped  ;  tube  inflated,  ovate,  flcfhy  ;  border 
fhorter  than  the  tube,  eight-parted ;  divifious  ovate,  almoft  up- 
right. Slam,  filaments  fixteen  ;  eight  below  the  jaws,  and 
eight  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  antiiers  linear,  fagittate, 
acute,  villofe  on  the  infidc,  (horter  than  the  corolla.  Pifl. 
germ  fuperior,  ovate ;  ftyle  fubulate,  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla  ;  ftigma  acute.  Per.  drupe  flefliy,  milky.  Seeds, 
nuts  five,  oblong,  three-cornered. 

Eft.  Char.  Caf.  four-leaved.  Cor.  eight -cleft ;  tube  in- 
flated. Stam.  16  ;  drupe  five-feeded.  (Berry  five-cellid, 
with  a  feed  in  each  cell.   G.) 

Species,"i.  B.  longifolia.  Illippe  Malabaris,  and  Miele 
Ceylonenfibus.  "  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  peduncles  axil- 
lary." A  lofty  tree,  with  the  outmoft  branches  recurved, 
tliickiih,  and  covered  with  a  grey  do  vri  ;  leaves  on  them  al- 
ternate, approximating,  pet'.oled,  entire,  veined,  naked,  half 
a  foot  long,  and  deciduous  ;  petioles  roundifli,  fliort ;  pedun- 
cles axillary,  from  one  to  five,  filiform,  one-flowered,  upright ; 
after  flowering,  prolonged  and  pendulous ;  berry  oblong, 
flightly  comprefTed,  fmooth,  ftiining,  and  yellow,  with  a 
white  band.  A  native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  2.  B.  dub'ia. 
Seed  large,  half-moon  (haped  ;  flatted  like  a  lens,  fmooth  and 
fliining,  of  a  dark  chefnut  colour,  excepting  an  oblong, 
rugged,  umbilical  area,  which  is  almoft  white.  The  (hell  is 
thick,  ftony,  and  very  hard.  The  feeds  of  baflia  are  not 
eafily  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  fapota,  \vithout  attending 
to  the  albumen,  of  which  baffia  is  entirely  deftitute ;  and  the 
inner  integument  is  alfo  commonly  wanting.  3.  B.  obovata. 
Foril.  Florul.  n.  200.  "  Leaves  obovate  ;  peduncles  heaped, 
terminating."  A  native  of  the  ifle  of  Tanna,  in  the  South 
feas.     Martyn's  Miller's  Dici:. 

BASSIANO,  Laudi,  in  Biography,  born  at  Placenza, 
difcovering  early  a  propenfity  to  the  knowledge  of  medicine, 
was  fent  to  Padua,  where  he  ftudied  under  Baptift  Monti, 
and,  having  performed  the  ufual  exercifes,  in  1544  he  was 
admitted  doftor  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  In  1547  he  was 
made  profeffor  in  thofe  fciences,  and  acquired  confidcrable 
reputation  as  a  public  teacher.  Going  to  his  houfe,  in  1562, 
he  was  affaulted  by  an  aftaflin,  who  killed  him  by  ftabbing 
him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  body  with  a  bayonet.  He  left 
feveral  publications,  of  which  the  principal  are,  "  latrologia 
five  dialogi  duo,  in  quibus  de  univerfx  artis  medicas,  prsecipue 
vero  morborum  omnium  et  cognofcendorum  et  curandorum 
abfolutilTima  m.ethodo,  difl'eritur,"  Bafilea;  1543,  4to.;  "  De 
origine  et  caufa  peftis,"  Patav.  1555,  Svo  ;  "  De  prodigio- 
fis  partubus."     Haller.  Bib.  Med.     Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

BASSIN's  River,  in  Geography,  is  fituated  on  the  coaft 
of  Labrador,  in  North  America,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  nortk 
point  of  Newfoundland. 

BASSING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftricl  ofDieuze, 
li  league  N.E.  of  Dieuze. 

'  5D  BASSIUS, 
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BASSIUS,  Hesry,  in  Bhjrajih,  fon  of  Gerard  Baffius, 
or  Bafs,  a  furgejn  of  eminence  at  Bremen,  born  in  1690.  In 
17 13,  he  went  to  H:ille,  where  he  (liidicd  medicine  under 
Frederic  Hodman,  in  1715  to  Stradnirg,  and  two  years 
after  to  Baflc  ;  attaching  liimfelf  paiticnlarly  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  improvements  that  had  been  lately  made 
in  anatomy  and  furgery.  Returning  thence  to  Halle,  he 
was  created  dodor  in  medicine  ;  and  foon  after  profelTor  in 
anatomy  and  finger)',  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till 
the  time  ofliis  death,  March  5th  1754.  His  works  arc,"  Dif- 
patatio  de  lilhila  ani  ftlicitcr  curanda,"  8vo.  1718  ;  "  Ob- 
fcrvationes  anatomico-ehirurg'co-medicx,"  Halve  1731,  with 
figures,  reprefenting  fonie  inftruments  invented  by  the 
author, — a  work  nuich  comrjiiided  by  Haller ;  "  Traftatiis 
de  morbis  venereis,"  Lipfue  1764,  Hvo.  ;  a  poftlmmous 
work,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  fome  valuable  obferva- 
tions.  He  alfo  publifiud,  in  the  German  language,  "  Com- 
mentaries on  Nuck's  Art  of  Surgery,"  8vo.  1728.  Hallcr. 
Bib.  Anat.  ct  Chir.     Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

BASSO  CoNTiNuo,  in  Mrfc,  origisally  meant  the.  ac- 
companiment to  the  higher  parts  of  a  fonata,  concerto,  or 
chorus,  in  whatever  cliif  it  was  written,  v.hich  ferved  as  a 
bafe,  when  the  real  bafe  was  fileiit ;  as  in  fugues,  and  other 
movements  ;  to  let  the  accompanier  on  the  organ  or  iiarp!-- 
chordknow  what  was  doing  by  the  other  inftruments,  while 
his  part  was  at  reft.  This  may  ftill  be  fccn  in  the  organ 
part  (organo)  to  CortUi'x  Sonatas,  Op.  Ima,  which  were 
compofed  in  the  fcventeenth  century,  after  which  thecuftom 
was  difcontinucd,  there  being  no  inftance  of  it  in  his  other 
works.  Though  in  the  fonatas  of  Baffani,  hismafter,  and  in 
thofe  of  Torelli,  it  is  conftant.  Handel,  in  his  hautbois  con- 
certos, and  in  his  twelve  grand  concertos,  calls  the  ripicno 
bafe,  bafTo  continue. 

It  was  to  this  kind  of  choral  bafe  for  the  organ  or 
harpfichord,  in  eccleiiaillcal  mufic,  that  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  fcore,  without  a  treble  part,  was  fird  exprcfled  by 
figures  over  the  bafe  notes.  BalTo  continuo,  by  an  aukward 
iranflation,  is,  in  Englilh,  fynonimous  w'ith  thoroii^h-bafe 
which  fee. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcventeenth  century  that 
I..udovico  Viadana  (not  Viana,  as  erroneoufly  written  by 
RoulTeau,  and  copied  from  him  in  both  editions  of  the  E;i- 
eyclopedle)  one  of  the  moft  dillinguilbed  eccleliaftical  com- 
pofers  of  that  time,  invented  the  indication  of  chords 
by  figugjs,  in  what  the  Italians  call  the  bafTo  continuo,  and 
the  Englilh  thoroiighbafe,  or  accompaniment  on  keyed  in- 
Aruments,  lutes,  harps,  and,  in  recitatives,  even  violoncellos; 
but  we  have  found  feveral  inllances  of  the  minute  bc^innintrs 
of  this  expedient  before  the  time  of  \'iadana  ;  though  he 
was  donbtlefs  the  firil  who  drew  up  general  rules  for  ex- 
preffing  harmony  by  figures  over  the  bafe  in  1615.  Draudius, 
in  an  ample  lill  of  his  ecclefiaftical  compofitions,  which  were 
■veiy  numerous,  tells  us  of  one  that  authenticates  his  claim  to 
this  invention,  which  was  a  colledlion  of  all  liis  choral  pieces, 
of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts ;  "  with  a  continued  and 
general  bafe,  adapted  to  the  organ  according  to  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  ufeful  for  every  fmger  as  wtll  as  organift  ;  to  which 
are  added  fhort  rules  and  explanations  for -accompanying  a 
general  bale,  according  to  the  new  method."  Viadana  was 
therefore  the  firll  who  compofed  an  organ-bafe  different 
from  the  voice-part,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  new-in- 
vented figures  enabled  the  performer  to  give  the  fingers  the 
■whole  harmony  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  full  compofition, 
without  feeing  the  fcore. 

In  1731,  Matthefon,  in  his  "(pjofTc  general  bade  fcl)ulc 
oDer  ttr  cxeinplarifclien  ojsaniftcn  piobcii,"  a  treatife 
«>B  thorori;li-ba;«,  has  given  a  li.l  of  twenty-two  writers 
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on  accompaniment  from  the  time  of  Its  inrention  In 
1G06.  The  invention  has  been  indifputably  figured  to 
Viadana  in  Draudius's  Catal.  ii.  (Draudio  Bib'.iotheca  Claf- 
fica,  zvols.  4tc.  Frankofurti  1625.),  where  there  i>  a  lill  of 
all  his  works,  and  among  the  rcll,  "  Dn.  Ludovici  Viadanx 
Itali  opera  omnia  facrorum  concertuum,  1,  2,  3,  &  4.  voc. 
cum  baflb  continuo  &  generali,  organo  applicato,  rovaque 
inventione  pro  omni  genere  et  forte  cantorum  et  orgatiiiiaruin 
accommodjita.  Adjun.na  infuper  in  baffo  generali  hujns 
novx  inventionis  inftrnclione  et  fuccinc'.a  explicatione,  Latine, 
Ital.  et  Germ.  ap.  Steiniiim4.  1613." 

In  the  lill  which  Matth.efon  has  given  of  twenty-two 
authors  on  accompanin-ent  before  1731,  it  is  ohiervable  that 
•  only  one  traiS  is  in  Englilh  ;  and  that  written  by  Keller  a 
German,  who  lived  in  queen  Anne's  time,  and  dedicated  to 
her  majelly  fix  fonatas  for  two  flutes  and  a  bafe. 

In  Ramcau's  fyftenn,  and  ftill  lefs  in  that  of  the  abbe 
Feytou,  as- tlie  fundamental  bafe  can  have  no  melody,  but 
what  arifes  from  its  own  harmony  or  fingle  common  chord, 
la  baflt  continue  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  low  treble 
under  the  violins  and  tenor,  or  as  a  variation  of  the  funda- 
mental bafe. 

Basso  Slrclln,  Ital.  abafe  confined  to  a  few  bars  or  notes, 
repeated  to  d  h'^erent  and  varied  treble  parts.  The  Englifu 
call  this  kind  of  monotonous  movement  a  ground.  During 
the  feventeent'i  century,  the  Italians  and  their  imitators  were 
very  fond  of  writing  upon  a  ground-bafe  ;  Stradella  and 
Purcell  frequently  manittilcd  their  ingenuity  under  fuch  re- 
llriclions  ;  nor  liad  the  faftiion  quite  fubilded  in  Handel's 
time,  as  miay  be  feen  in  the  laft  chorus  of  his  Dcttingen  Te 
Deum,  and  elfewhere  in  his  numerous  and  admirable  works. 
See  Ground,  Ciacona,  and  Chaconne. 

Basso  Cantante,  Ital.  BnJJl/J<:,  Fr.  the  vocal  bafe-part,  or 
the  bafe  finger  in  an  oratorio,  opera,  or  concert. 

Basso  Re/ievo,  Italian,  Bas-reliif,  French,  in  Sculpture,  is 
the  rcprefentation  of  figures  on  a  back  ground,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  no  part  of  them  is  detached  from  it  ;  alto  relievo, 
high  relief,  has  the  grofler  parts  attached  to  the  back  ground 
whilft  the  fmaller  parts  are  free  from  it  :  fome  diftinguilh  a 
third  kind,  orm.ezzo  relievo,  middle  relief,  between  both  ;  al- 
though it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  all  three  kinds  are  im- 
plied, in  a  genersl  mode  of  fpeaking,  by  the  common  term  of 
bafTo-relievo,  or  bas-relief,  becaTSfealmoft  all  figures  in  relievo, 
even  alto  relievo,  are  more  coniprefled  or  flattened  than  their 
infulated  archetypes  in  nature.  This,  like  many  other  terms 
in  the  ait  of  dcfign,  is  of  modern  date,  and  was  mofl  likely 
invented  or  at  leaft  compounded  and  applied,  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries,  when  feulpture  and  architecfure  began 
to  revive  in  Italy,  and  thefe  kinds  of  works  became  a  very 
cr.nfidcrable  decoration  to  the  new  cathedrals.  The  Greeks, 
to  whom  we  muft  look  for  the  bcft  definitions  in  this  art, 
as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  works,  called  this  Ipeciesfimply 
anaglypta,  carved  (Pii::y,  lib.  33.  c.  11.);  that  which  we 
call  alto-relievo  was  diftingliiftied  by  them  from  the  low-re- 
lief, by  the  word,  toieuticen,  rounded.     Pliny,  1.  34.  c.  H. 

Baflb-rellevo,  although  a  confideiable  province  of  feulp- 
ture, is  in  a  particular  manner  allied  to  architecture  and 
under  its  dominion  ;  as  any  confiderable  work  of  this  kind 
muft  be  made  for  the  pediment,  frieze,  or  pannel  of  a  build- 
ing, or  architectural  form,  fuch  as  a  farcophagus  or  pcdellal  : 
and  therefore  the  general  fhape  of  the  ground,  the  diftri- 
bution  and  projection  of  the  figures,  mull  be  fubfervient  to 
the  furrounding  and  containirg  parts,  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  a  beautilul  whole. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  authors  of  the  French  Ency- 
clopedic, that  "  the  origin  of  bafTo-relievo  is  confounded 
with  that  of  the  hieroglyphic ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  owes  its 
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birth  to  figured  writina^.  Under  tliis  point  of  view,  it  is 
common  to  all  people,  and  is  found  amonp;  the  mod  favage. 
1^  was  invented  by  necefiity,  appropriated  by  religion.  The 
progrefs  alone  of  the  arts  of  imitation  could  perfect  thefe 
primitive  figns  and  give  them  life.  This  honour  was  refcrved 
for  the  Greeks.  In  Greece  the  arts  were  in  fome  fort  the 
minifters  of  religion  ;  in  Egypt  and  in  Afia  they  were  the 
flaves.  A  religious  refpcft  for  thefe  primitive  cliarafters, 
which  worthip  had  fancliSed,  feared  perhaps  to  change: 
the  ideas  in  changing  the  forms  to  which  thev  v.-ere  attached  : 
all  contributed, "among  the  Egyptians,  to  retain  the  arts  in  a 
kind  of  infanc;.',  from  which  religion  prevented  them  from 
emerging." 

All  the  larger  hieroglyphics  engraven  ii  the  furface  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  or  on  the  figures  of  men  and  inferior 
animals,  may  be  confidered  as  bafio-rdievo :  and  as  of  the  moft 
fimple,  it  m.ay  be  confequcntly  of  the  moft  anci.-nt  kind  ;  be- 
caule  the  figure  was  funk  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  furface 
of  the  ground  was  left,  forming  an  enclofure  or  outline 
vvhofe  greateft  depth  was  equal  to  the'  greated  projeftion  of 
the  figure,  which  was  produftive  of  thefe  advantages.  As 
many  of  the  hieroglyphics  were  cut  in  granite,  a  very  brittle 
marble,  it  prevented  the  danger  of  fpoiling  the  outline  in 
finking  the  back-ground,  one-third  of  the  labour  was  faved, 
and  a  llrong  (liadow  all  round  the  figure,  particularly  when 
the  fun  (hone  on  it,  defined  its  form  to  the  fight.  All  the 
temples  and  palaces  enumerated  by  Ripaud,  and  defcribed 
by  Denon  in  the  late  expedition  of  the  French  into  E/vpt, 
ftiew  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  edifices,  as  well  as  inferior 
works,were  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  or  facred  figure-writing 
in  the  kind  of  bas-rtlief  above  defcribed  :  the  largeft  of  thefe 
formed  regular  ornaments  to  the  friezes,  centres  over  the 
doors,  correfponding  tablets,  or  pannels  where  the  fymmetry 
of  the  architeiflure  required.  The  principal  of  tliefe  figures, 
according  to  a  comparifon  of  what  we  find  in  Orus  Apollo, 
lamblichus  on  Hieroglyphics,  and  other  authors,  with  the 
hieroglyphics  themfelves,  fcem  to  be  the  reprefentation  of 
fome  charafteriftic  or  attribute  of  the  divinity,  and  the 
operations  of  his  providence  in  nature,  accompanied  by  a£ls 
of  adoration  :  the  inferior  figures  and  charafters  are  ranged 
in  lines  like  writing. 

Befides  the  hieroglyphics,  the  Egyptians  employed  bas- 
relief,  with  the  ground  levelled  to  the  loweft  part  of  the 
figure,  to  defcribe  the  political  or  military  prowefs  of  their 
heroes,  and  for  other  hiilorical  purpofes.  Of  this  kind  are 
thofe  in  the  palaces  of  Karnac,  engraved  by  Denon,  and 
thofe  defcribed  in  the  Bird's  Well,  of  which  there  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  in  the  hall  of  the  Britifh  Mufeuni.  It  is  in  a  foft  cal- 
careous ftone  in  very  low  relief:  the  fubjedl,  men  flaying  oxen. 
The  human  figures  are  in  violent  aftion,  \yhich  they  feem  to 
have  attempted  in  hiftorical  more  than  in  facred  fubjetts. 
Nor  is  it  furprizing  that  fuch  actions  are  extravagant,  and 
not  well  rendered  ;  when  we  fee  by  the  works  themfelves, 
that  the  ftock  of  knowledge  which  the  fculptors  poflfelTed, 
was  infufBcient  to  account  for  the  parts  of  the  body  by  a  fine 
proportion,  beautiful  outline,  and  the  anatomical  changes  of 
appearance  in  the  different  circumllances  of  motion.  But 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  this  kind  of  labour  ftill  remain- 
ing mull  have  occupied  the  diligence  of  fo  many  hands  for 
a  ieries  of  ages,  that  they  could  have  had  little  h  ifure  to 
make  advances,  either  in  the  fentiment  or  icientific  perfec- 
tion of  their  figures.  This  may  account,  in  part  at  lead,  for 
the  execution  of  the  quadruped  being  better  than  that  of 
the  human  figure,  which  is  fo  much  more  difficult. 

It  is  neceffary  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  character 
and  ftyle  of  defign  in  the  Egyptian  figures,  becaufe  wOiat  is 
laid  on  this  fubjed  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to 


the  early  progrefs  of  the  arts  among  the  Hindoos,  Ptrfian*. 
and  Greeks,  allowing  for  fome  pecuhariiies  in  each  nation. 
The  arts  of  dtfign  are  ftriftly  imitative  in  the  early  atte.npts; 
and  we  find  in  the  Egyptian  figures,  compounded  of  differ* 
enl  animals,  that  each  part  is  a  copy  of  nature.  In  the  humaa 
figure,  the  body  and  limbs  were  reprefentcd  in  general  fonr.s. 
The  face,  as  being  the  moft  i!iterefting  part  of  the  ptrfon,  was 
more  minutely  expreffed.  The  fonn  of  the  face  was  a  round- 
ed egg,  lines  of  the  eye-brows  and  lids,  fimple  curves,  in- 
clining upwards  from  the  nofe,  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  and 
the  line  of  the  mouth  inclined  upwards  in  the  fame  diredtion 
with  the  eyes.  The  eyes  were  full,  nearly  on  a  level  v.ith  the 
forehead  and  cheek";,  and  the  lines  of  the  eye-brows,  hds, 
and  borders  of  the  lips,  markesJ  withprecifion.  The  chin  ap- 
peared  fmall  and  bony,  the  neck  round,  the  fhoulders  high 
and  broad,  except  the  marking  of  the  brcaft,  little  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  mufcular  forms  in  any  part  cf  the  body  and  limbs, 
the  loins  narrow,  the  limbs  round,  rather  ftraight  and  (len- 
der, their  joints  flightly  indicated,  the  hands  and  feet  rather 
flat,  the  fingers  and  toes  rounded,  without  the  appearance 
of  joints,  and  nearly  of  the  fa.me  length.  According  to  a- 
figure  Denon  found,  meafurcd  by  22  fquares  in  length,  the 
half  of  the  figure  each  way  was  from  the  divifion  of  the 
thighs,  the  head  was  rather  lefs  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
figure'i  height.      See  Denon's  Voyage,  plate  124,  fig.  i. 

The  quadrupeds  on  Egyptian  monuments,  are  reprefent- 
cd in  profile,  and  in  the  fimplcft  attitudes.  The  parts  of 
which  thofe  are  compofed,  are  fewer  and  more  general  than 
thofe  in  the  human  figure.  This  is  one  reafon  why  the  Egyp- 
tians excelled  in  their  animals ;  the  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  ihoulder  is  drawn  of  the  lion  and  fphicx  (where  they 
have  dilplayed  more  anatomy  than  in  any  other  part)  prefents 
a  fimple,  but  notjuft  account  ot  the  ftrufture  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  body  :  thefe  obfervations  apply  to  the  ftate  of 
fculpture  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  alter 
which  period,  it  partook  of  the  improvements  introduced  by 
its  Grecian  conquerors. 

Baffo  relievos  are  found  in  India,  which  decorate  the  ex- 
cavations of  Ellora  and  Elephantis  in  an  aftonidiing  profu- 
fion.  The  fubjedts  are  facred,  fuitable  to  the  temples  in  which 
they  are  carved  ;  the  di^awing  of  the  figures  and  their  parts 
bears  a  ftrong  rclemblance  to  the  Egyptian  ftyle;  but  inferior 
in  this,  that  many  of  the  figures  have  very  large  heads,  the 
limbs  and  bodies  difproportioned.  It  feems  likely  that  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  more  ancient,  becaufe  more  fimple 
than  the  Hindoo  baffo  relievo  ;  the  former  having  the  ground 
left  even  with  the  higheft  relief,  the  latter  having  the  ground 
cut  level  with  the  loweft  outhne  of  the  figure.  For  the  moft 
extenfive,  accurate,  and  valuable  publications  of  thefe  fub- 
jects  we  are  indebted  to  the  abilities  and  unwearied  labour  of 
our  countryman  Thomas  Daniell,  Efq.  R.  A. 

The  Ptrfians  employed  baffo  relievo  like  the  other  ancient 
nations  as  a  figured  writing,  at  once  to  record  and  reprefent 
the  fymbols'of  Almighty  power  and  operation,  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  the  prowefsof  their  heroes.  The  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  palace  of  Perfepolis  and  the  royal  tombs  are 
arranged  in  lines,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  to  anfwer 
the  double  purpofe  of  defcriptlon  and  architeftural  decora- 
tion :  the  ftyle  of  drawing  rete'V.bies  that  of  the  figures  in  the 
later  hieroglyphics,  although  the  dreffes  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent. Tilt  Egyptians  are  particularly  diilinguidied  by  the 
hood,  the  mitre,  the  full  hair  artificiaUy  curled,  the  dole 
tunic,  the  apron  of  papyrus  ;  the  Hindoos  by  the  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  anklets  ;  the  Pcrfians  have  long  beards  and 
hair  ending  in  fmall  curls,  caps,  full  tunics  with  regular  folds 
and  large  lleeves  ;  the  Mtdcs  in  the  lame  ruins  of  Perfepolis 
have  clofe  tunics.  The  drapery  iutbefc  bas-reliefs  is  rather 
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move  like  nature  than  that  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
and  other  bas-reliefs,  but  this  may  be  the  conftqucnce  of 
what  the  artifts  had  more  frequently  to  imitate,  initead  of  a 
proof  that  the  arts  were  more  advanced  in  Perfia  than  in 
Effypt,  which  fecms  flill  lefs  probable  when  we  confidcr,  the 
different  pofitions  of  the  human  figure,  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  the  hiiloiical  compofitions  in  the  palace  ot  Karnac, 
the  Thcban  tombs,  &c.  and  the  exquifitely  neat  and  pevfeft 
execution  of  the  hicroglypiiics  on  the  obclifk  of  Sefollris, 
lately  ereded  on  Monte  Citorio  by  Pius  the  Vlth,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  workmanfliip  of  any  figure  at  Perfepolis.  See 
Denon's  Egypt.     Le  Bruyn's  Travels,  vol.  2. 

The  earliell  Greeit  fculpture  e.\tant  is  lliil  more  like  the 
Egyptian  in  the  principles  of  defign,  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  The  face  of  the  human  figure  has  the  fame  oval,  the 
features  defcribcd  by  the  fame  fimple  curves,  the  eye  kept 
full  as  the  eafied  to  execute,  being  more  dilliiiguidied  by  the 
lines  of  which  it  is  formed,  than  by  its  appearance  in  profile; 
and  nearly  the  fame  general  parts  reprefented  the  body  and 
limbs.  That  there  Ihould  be  this  fimilarity  in  different  nations 
in  the  imitative  arts,  is  llriftly  agreeable  to  reafon  ;  becaufe 
conformably  to  their  limited  progrefs  in  fcience,  they  will  re- 
prefent  in  a  fimple  and  grofs  manner  thofeobjefts,  the  detail  of 
Avhich  their  minds  have  neither  comprehended  nor  underftood, 
and  which  in  that  ftage  of  progrefs  the  hand  would  be  as  little 
likely  to  perform  with  the  requifite  accuracy.  It  is  equally 
reafonable  to  expeft  fuch  imitations  (hould  rcfcmble  each 
other;  being  made  from  examples  of  general  likenefs,and  done 
without  the  influence  of  manner,  which  is  the  confcquence 
of  imitating  art  indead  of  nature. 

It  is  raofl  likely  that  fome  imitations  in  fculpture  of  the 
human  figure  were  made  in  Greece,  previoiifly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  letters  by  Cadmus,  becaufe  modern  travellers  have 
found  fuch  imitations  among  many  barbarous  people  unac- 
quainted with  letter-writ'ug,  and  becaufe  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  ufed  figure-writing  before  they  were  acquainted  with 
letters  :  fee  Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  page  81 ;  who 
believes  that  figure-writing  only  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  fma'l  bronze  figures 
exift  with  infcriptions  of  Cadmean  letters  on  them,  which 
are  very  poor  and  barbarous  imitations  of  the  human  form  ; 
fo  that  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  tlie  fculpture  previous  to 
this  period  could  not  have  been  veiy  fupcrior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Mexico,  Otahcite,  or  the  Sandwich  Iflands.  In  the 
popular  flory  of  the  Maid  of  Corinth,  related  by  Pliny,  lib. 
35.  cap.  12.  he  fays,  Dibutades  the  Sicyonian  potter,  her 
father,  firft  invented  a  method  of  taking  likeneffes,  the  pro- 
cefs  of  which  is  defcribcd  as  follows  :  "  Plis  daughter  beinn- 
in  love  with  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, fhe  circumfcribed  the  fhadow  of  his  face  with  lines  upon 
the  wall  by  lamplight ;  her  father  took  the  impreffion  in  clay, 
and  baked  it  in  the  fire  with  his  vafes."  It  feems,  therefore, 
that  as  this  was  the  firft  invention  of  portraits  in  clay,  and  as 
this  portrait  was  only  the  relief  imprefTed  from  a  line  Icratched 
on  the  wall,  that  it  muft  have  been  the  very  firft  ftage  of  bafTo- 
relievo.  Pliny  proceeding  fays,  that  Dibutades  made  another 
addition  to  ba.To-relievo,  by  ornam.enting  the  loweft  row  of 
rounded  tiles  ufed  to  terminate  roofs,  with  mafic  faces.  Thefe 
may  be  confidered  as  two  inventions,  which  diftjnguifhed  the 
Sicyonian  fchool.  Pliny  does  not  fay  at  what  time  Dibuta- 
des lived,  but  he  mentions  him  before  Demaiatus  the  father 
of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  v.'ho  muft  have  been  6?o  vears  before 
Chrift.  ^     ■ 

_  Independently  of  wliat  may  be  deduced  from  thefe  quota- 
tions, concerni:ig  the  progrefs  of  baffo-rtlievo  in  Greece,  ex- 
amples in  this  branch  of  fculpture  exift  in  marble  and  bronze, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  coins  and  gems,  if  properly  arranged, 


would  form  a  complete  chronological  ferics  from  the  r'ntro- 
duftion  of  letters  in  Greece.  As  the  luoft  ancient  fubjefts  to 
be  chiefly  feledcJ  are  thofe  which  bear  infcriptions,  this  ar- 
rangement vv'ould  nccefi'arily  follow  :  the  infcriptions  of  Cad- 
mean letters  firft,  the  Bouftrophcdon  manner  of  writing 
next,  and  the  more  modern  as  circumftances  point  out  their 
propriety.  This  method  would  be  found  perfeftly  agi-etable 
to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  difcernible  in  the  works  themfclves, 
as  well  as  the  perfection  of  execution  ;  and  thus  the  anti- 
quarian or  tlie  artift  having  iufured  an  accumulation  of  tefti- 
mony,  would  be  in  little  danger  of  miftake.  A  pafTage  ia 
Paufanias,  the  firft  EHiics,  or  5th  book,  (hews  the  propriety 
of  this  method  :  he  fays,  the  cedar  cheft  in  which  Cypfelus 
was  preferved  by  his  mother  (about  669  years  befoi-e  Chrift), 
was  dedicated  by  his  pofterity  in  Olympia.  This  cheft  is 
defcribcd  as  being  covered  with  bafTo-relievo  of  allegorical 
and  hei-oical  fubjetts,  explained  by  Boufti'ophedon  writing, 
which  the  author  defcribes  as  very  old  and  difficult  to 
read. 

The  earlieft  Greek  fculpture  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  equal  in  the  proportion  of  the  tigui-es  to  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  fuperior  in  the  drawing  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  as  the  height  of  the  human  figure 
was  fix  times  the  length  of  the  foot,  that  was  made  the 
rule  for  the  Doric  column.  (Book  iv.)  Thus  we  fee  the 
Greeks  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meafuiing  the  human 
figure  by  its  own  parts,  pi-evious  to  the  cftablilhment  of  ar- 
chiteftural  proportions  :  and  we  find  very  tolerable  general 
forms  of  the  mufcles  and  bones  moft  commonly  feen  in  the 
living  body,  which  thofe  early  Greeks  copied  by  clofc  atten- 
tion to  the  naked  figures  they  conftantly  faw  before  them, 
without  the  aid  of  anatomical  fyftem  ;  for  Pliny  (lib.  xxix. 
c.  I.)  fays,  the  art  of  medicine  remained  in  the  darkeft  night 
from  the  fiege  of  Troy  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  A  few 
examples  from  the  many  exiftiug  will  ihew  the  pi-ogrefs  of 
fculptiii-e  in  baflb  I'dievo,  from  the  introduftion  of  letters  in 
Greece  to  the  time  of  Phidias  :  thefe  fliall  be  fet  down  ac- 
coi-ding  to  their  apparent  antiquity,  and  followed  bygenei'al 
obfervations. 

In  Winkelmann's  "  Monument!  inediti,"  plate  3.  is  a 
print  from  a  fcaraba;us  of  Jupiter  in  his  car-,  holding  the  thun- 
der with  one  hand,  and  trident  with  the  other.  This  has  the 
appeai-ance  of  great  antiquity  in  defign  and  charafter,  and 
perhaps  is  the  oldeft  woi-k  cited  in  this  article.  The  next  is 
a  patera  of  bi-onze  in  the  Bi-iti/h  Mufeum,  on  which  is 
carved  Minerva  fubduing  Hei-cules,  or  wifdom  prevailing 
over  ftrength.  The  next  is  an  engraving  of  five  of  the  Icven 
chiefs  who  befieged  Thebes.  The  laft'is  Plerculcs  beai-ing 
away  the  tr-ipod  from  Apollo,  which,  by  the  improved  ftyle 
of  drawing,  feems  to  appi-oach  the  time  of  Phidias.  The 
firft  obfervation  that  occurs  in  this  part  of  t!ie  fubjed  is, 
that  antiquarians  have  fallen  into  a  confidei-able  miftake  in 
pronouncing  many  early  works  to  be  Etrufcan,  which  later 
difcoveries  have  almoft  certified  to  be  Greek.  The  Greciaa 
fubjefts  cut  on  gems,  the  backs  of  whic'r  were  formed 
into  fcarabaei  like  the  Egyptian  feals,  have  been  pofitively 
called  Etrufcan  by  Winkelmann;  notwithftanding  that  the 
flyle  of  the  figures  is  early  Greek,  the  fubjefts  are  Greek, 
and  the  letters  upon  them  are  Greek :  befides  which,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  a  late  accurate  and  highly-qualified  traveller,  has 
bi-ought  a  Cornchan  fcarabaeus  found'in  that  countr-y  to  Eng- 
land, which  has  a  Mercury  engraved  on  it  in  that  early  ftyle 
called  Etrufcan.  How  many  more  of  thefe  might  ti-aveller-s, 
if  they  fought  for  them,  find  in  that  country  >  And  is  it 
not  likely  that  the  Roman  lords  of  the  world  would  bring 
into  their  own  country  as  many  curious  Greek  gems  as  fta- 
tues,  when  a  dozen  of  the  former  may  be  conveyed  in  the 
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palm  of  a  man's  hand,  whereas  vail  operations  are  neceflary  earth  and  fea  are  faid  to  be  his ;  in  this  refpeft  agreeable 

to  tranfport  only  one  marble  or  bronze  ftatue  ?     Thcfe  argu-  to  the  moft  ancient  religion,   and  an  argument  of  the  hi^h 

ments  alone   are  fufficient  to  account  for  the  gems  of  this  antiquity  of  the  workmanfhip.  *' 

defcription  which  have  been  found  in   Italy;  befides  fome         Concerning  the  manner  of  drawing  the  figure,  it  has  been 

which  may  have  been  wrought  in  that  country  by  Greek  judicioufly  obfer\-ed  by  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclo- 

colonifts,  or  the  fcholars  of  Greeks.     A  crowd  of  evidence  pedie,  "  that  the  Greeks  began  where  the   Egyptians  left 

might  be  adduced  in  this  place  to  (hew,  that  the  vafes  for-  off;"  and  fome  of  the   bettermoft    (not  perhaps  the  very 

merly  called  Etrufcan  have  been  found  in  great  abundance  bell)  of  the  Egyptian  figures,  are  nearly  fac-fimiles  of  the 

in  Greece.     Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Parrs  brought  many  frag-  beginnings  of  Grecian  art.     However,  improvements  were 

ments  of  them  from  Athens,  which  are  lodged  in  the  Bri-  foon  made ;  they  began  to  diftinguilh  between  mufcle  and 

tifh  Mufeum  ;  Mr.  Graves  brought  feveral  entire  and  beau-  bone,   and  the  furface  of  the  body  and  limbs  were  carefully 

tiful  painted  vafes  from  Greece,  fome  of  which  were  after-  marked  with  their  greater  fubdivifions  ;  the  raaftoid  mufcles 

wards  in  the  poffeffion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  :  and  to  and  gullet  marked  the  neck,  the  collar-bones  were  marked 

thefe  might  be  added  many  other  teftimonies  and  colleftions  by  nearly  ftraight  ridges,  the  edges  of  the  ribs  by  an  high 

on  this  part  of  tlie  fubjeft.  arch,  the  abdomen  by  a  double  row  of  three  nearly-fquare 

One  error  more   (hould  be  refuted  before  we  proceed  :  mufcles  on  each  fide  of  the  linea  alba,  and  the  divifion  of  the 


trunk  from  the  lim.bs  is  ftrongly  indicated  by  the  edge  of  the 
pelvis;  the  (houlder  is  rounded,  the  biceps  of  the  arm  defined, 
the  elbow  expreffed  ;  a  gentle  indenture  dovj-n  the  back  of 
the  lower  arm  fliewed  the  fituation  of  the  ulna,  the  arm 
tapered  downwards  with  a  graceful  fwell  for  the  mufcles, 
and  flatnefs  for  the  part  compofed  of  bones  and  tendons  ; 


Winkelmann  (vol.  i.  lib.  3.  c.4. ),  in  his  liiftory  of  the  art, 
aflerts,  that  "  the  Etrufcans  gave  their  Fauns  horfes'  tails  ; 
whereas  the  Greeks  reprefented  Fauns  and  Satyrs  wiih  fliort 
tails  like  goats."  The  head-piece  (p.  23.  chap.  3.  vol.  ii.) 
of  "  Stuart's  Athens,"  is  a  fufficient  anfwer :  it  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  Bacchanalian  dance,  in  which  two  Satyrs  have 

horfes'  tails.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  the  iniides  of  the  thighs  were'  flattened  in  the  progrefs  of 
Bacchus,  is  of-thc  flyle  commonly  called  Etrufcan  ;  but,  in  the  fartorius  mufcles,  the  lower  tubercle  of  the  thigh-bone 
fact,  according  to  the  time  when  this  theatre  was  built  was  fhewn  immediately  above  the  knee,  which  was  expreffed 
(nearly  500  years  before  Chrift),  it  is  of  the  ftyle  of  fculp-  by  the  form  of  the  patella ;  the  infide  of  the  ihin  was  ftrongly 
ture  which  prevailed  in  Greece  immediately  prior  to  the  time  expreffed,  as  were  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  the  ancles  were 
of  Phidias.  neat  and  fmall,  rounded  at  the  bottom ;  the  feet  and  hands 

The  general  remarks  on  thefe  works,  during  the  period  of  partook  more  of  the  forms  of  nature  than  the  Egyptian,  and 
about  550  years  from  the  time  of  Cadmus  to  the  time  of  the  fingers  and  toes  were  made  more  neat,  diflinft,  and  various 
Phidias,  fhall  be  confined  to  the  three  following  :  the  manner    in  the  outline  ;  on  the  back,  the  blade  bones  were  marked 


of  reprefenting  the  gods  ;  the  manner  of  drawing  the  human 
figure  and  its  aftions  ;  and,  laftly,  fome  obfervations  on  the 
draperies  and  utenfils. 

From  the  two  proofs  adduced  that  Grecian  fculpture  has 
been  called  Etrufcan  from  the  want  of  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  to  which  other  proofs  equally  certain 


as  being  httle  difguifed  by  flelh,  and  the  glutasi  as  fmall 
and  firm.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  men  in  an  early  ftate 
of  fociety,  whofe  hard  and  conftant  exercife  in  leaping,  run- 
ning, feats  of  dexterity  in  war  and  hunting,  has  made  the 
covering  of  their  bones  tendinous  and  elaftic,  tapered  their 
limbs,    and  whofe  quick  and  ilrong  digeltion  has  kept  the 


might  be  added  (for  inftance,  that  all  the  early  Greek  coins    loins  narrow  and  the  abdomen  flat,  whilft  a  free  and  power. 
''        "^  '        '""  ''"'    -"    '  TT.     r      ^    !.      11  r  £^j  ,-efpjration  expanded  and  raifed  the  cheft.      The  firft 

effays  of  fculpture  in  the  round  figure,  required  that  the 
arms  fliould  be  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  legs  joined 
together,  for  fupport,  and  to  prevent  the  unfliilful  artift 
from  breaking  his  work  :  but  this  reilraint  did  not  extend 
to  bas-relief,   in  the  fame  early  compofitions  of  this  kind  ; 


are  of  the  fame  ftyle  with  that  called  Etrufcan),  it  will  feera 
to  be  a  fafe  conclullon,  that  all  ancient  fculpture  reprefent- 
ing Greek  fubjefts,  fiiould  be  confidered  as  the  work  of 
Greeks,  their  colonifts,  or  fcholars,  excepting  in  fuch  cafes 
as  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  the  contrary.  — 
Conforma'oly  to  this  regulation,  the  foOowing  obfervations 


may  be  offered  on  Greek  fculpture  preceding  the  time  of    in  which  you  fee  fuch  fimple  pofitions  as  approach  to  forma 


Phidias.  As  the  ancients  reprefented  their  divinities  in  hu 
man  form.s,  in  the  early  times  thofe  forms  were  grofs  aud 
imperfeft,  th.eir  aim  being  only  to  copy  human  nature  ; 
thus,  in  the  gem  above  cited,  of  Jupiter  with  the  thunder 
and  trident,  in  Winkelniann's  "  Monumenti  inediti,"  pi.  3. 
his  body  and  limbs  are  formed  of  few  parts,  grofs  and  inele- 
gant, his  face  is  beardlefs,  and  his  hair  is  thick  and  matted. 
N'^arly  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Hercules  on  the  bronze 
pactra  in  the  BritiOi  rilufeum,  above  mentioned  ;  a  figure  of 
Neptune  on  the  oldeft  coins  of  Poeftum;  and  the  other  monu- 
ments of  the  fame  ages,  v/hich  reprefent  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  and  Hercules,  by  fuch  figures  as  they  employed  to 
reprefent  common  men,  equally  devoid  of  beauty  and  cha- 
rafter.  The  face  of  Minerva  is  not  more  delicate  than  that  of 
Hercules,  nor  do  his  limbs  appear  more  robuft  than  thofe  of 
Apollo.  The  gods  were  only  known  by  thtir  fymbols  :  Jupi- 
ter by  his  thunder,  Neptune  by  his  trident.  Mercury  by  his 
caduceus,  Minerva  by  her  helmet  and  segis,  &c.  The  gem 
of  Jupiter  with  the  thu.ider  and  trident  above  mentioned, 
which  has  alfo  a  four-fojted  anim.al  under  his  car,  perhaps  a 


lity.  There  are  alfo  figures  in  violent  aftions  ;  as  dancing 
fatyrs,  groups  contending,  and  fuch  exertions  as  (hew  the 
figure  with  fprawhng,  angular,  and  extravagant  appearances: 
for  hitherto  the  indications  of  grace  were  as  fmall  as  thofe 
of  beauty. 

The  draperies  in  the  early  bas-reliefs  are  thin,  fhswing  the 
forms  of  the  body  and  limbs  ;  the  folds  regular,  fm.all,  and 
diftinft,  confifting  cliiefiy  of  perpendiculars  and  zig-zags. 
Some  of  the  head-dreffes  confift  of  fmall  curls,  vei"v  hke  the 
fafliions  of  barbarous  nations  dcfcribed  and  drawn  by  mo- 
dern travellers ;  and  in  the  bronze  patera  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum above  meuioned,  the  club  of  Hercifles  is  ornamented 
with  fpiral  flutes,  like  one  brought  by  captain  Cook  from 
the  Sandwich  iftands. 

The  bas-relief  of  Hercules  bearing  the  tripod  from 
Apollo,  mentioned  above,  feems  to  be  nearer  the  time  of 
Phidias  than  any  of  the  other  examples  ;  not  only  from  the 
fuperior  elegance  of  the  defign,  but  iikewile  from  its  being 
in  ftyle  very  limilar  to  the  Bacchanalian  dance  found  in  the 
ti  •  :.;re  of  Bacchus  at  Athens.     This  fubjct^   of  Hercules 


horfe,  agrees  with  Orphcus's  hymn  to  that  god,  in  which    b  .;.;;:-.g  the  tripod  from  Apollo,  is  dtfcribed  by  Paufaiiias 
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in  the  tfniple  of  Apollo  ;it  D^lphos.  It  hus  heen  fieqiicntly 
repeated  by  the  ancients  in  l)us-reli<.  fs  and  gems.  A  bas-rclicf 
of  this  fubjcft,  brought  from  Greece,  was  prefcrved  in  the 
Miifeuni  Nani  at  Venice  ;  befides  two  others  in  the  Albani 
cnllcdion.  Thus  we  afcertain  this  to  be  a  Grecian  work, 
although  in  a  ftyle  which  has  been  fuppofed  Etrufcan  ;  and 
by  the  likcnefs  of  its  manner  to  the  Bacchanalian  dance 
above  mentioned,  its  age  may  be  nearly  afccitained. 

Our  fiihjeCt  now  prefcnts  the  moft  important  and  per- 
feft  period  in  the  art  of  fculpture,  beginnincc  with  the  great 
works  executed  by  Ph.idias  and  under  his  direftion,  during 
the  adminillrativin  of  Pericles.  Greece  enjoyed  phyhcal  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  moral  and  political  iniUtutions,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  give  the  arts  of  dcfign  that  perfeiition  which 
could  not  be  looked  for  in  other  countries.  The  climate  was 
temperate,  warm,  and  genial,  which,  to  penetrating  and  ele- 
vated genius,  added  beauteous  perfons  in  its  inhabitants  : 
their  games  and  cxercifes  gave  vigour  and  perfection  to  their 
forms  ;  which  initiated  and  familiarized  the  fpectator  with 
all  the  appearance  of  beauty  in  the  human  figure,  in  the 
diflerent  ilatcs  of  exertion  or  repofe,  whether  naked  or 
clothed.  The  practice  of  the  arts  of  defign  was  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  thofe  who  poffefied  the  greateft  natural  ad- 
vantaees,  snd  were  the  bed  inflrufted  ;  and  in  the  perfon 
of  the  artill,  as  well  as  the  fuhjeil  reprefented,  were  fre- 
quently united  the  philofopher,  the  lawgiver,  and  the  heroic 
defender  of  his  country.  Such  were  the  ftudies  for  the  ar- 
tills,  and  fuch  were  the  men  who  praftifed  the  art.  The 
llores  of  theological  and  metaphyfical  knowledge  had  been 
laid  in  from  Egypt  and  the  Eall  ;  fcience  had  accumulated  ; 
and  commerce,  cultivation,  and  patriotifm,  I'upplied  the 
means  of  raifing  thofe  monuments  which  were  to  be  the 
admiration  and  ftudy  of  all  future  ages. 

Thefe  were  the  times  and  circumllances  in  which  Phidias 
was  employed  by  Pericles  to  adorn  Athens  with  architefture 
and  fcnipture,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  architects  Callicrates 
and  Iclinus,  who  worked  under  his  direAion.  Under  thefe 
illuftrious  men,  the  Propylxnm,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  or 
the  Parthenon,  in  the  citadel,  and  the  Temple  of  Thefeus  in 
Athens,  were  erefted.  The  decorations  of  fculpture  in  thefe 
buildings  are  the  m.oft  perfeft  fpecimens  of  art  ;  which  we 
mull  apply  ourfelves  to  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  under- 
iland,  if  we  would  entertain  hopes  of  producing  any  thing 
excellent  in  the  fame  kind.  The  baflTo-relievos  w°hich'fill  the 
friezes  which  go  round  the  pronaos,  cell,  and  porticus,  of 
the  Parthenon,  reprefe:it  the  panathenaic  proceffion  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva  ;  which  confiiis  of  a  numerous  company  on 
horfeback,  viftors  in  chariots,  men  leading  oxen  to  facrifice, 
tray-bearers,  chorulTcs  of  virgins,  fome  bearing  candlefticks 
and  fome  baOvets,  with  their  affiilants  and  attendants.  The 
facred  veil  is  produced  and  examined,  the  hierophantes  ex- 
plain the  niyfteries,  and  the  gods  themfelves  are  leated,  be- 
holding, direding,  and  approving  the  whole.  The  alto- 
relievos  in  the  metopes  are  the  contefts  of  the  Lapiths  and 
the  Centaurs.  The  alto-relievos  in  the  tympanums  of  the 
eafl  and  well  ends,  are,  alas  !  no  more  ;  war  has  deprived 
us  of  them.  That  of  the  eaft  end  was  a  miracle  of  art,  from 
the  remaining  fragments  (fee  Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  W.)  ; 
and  fuch  it  appeared  to  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  who  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  fee  it  entire.  However,  we  know  by  Sir  George's 
defcnption  and  drawing,  that  the  fuhjeft  of  the  eaft  end  was 
the  birth  of  Minerva,  or  rather  Minerva  introduced  by  Ju- 
piter to  the  gods ;  that  on  the  weft  end,  the  conteft  of  Mi- 
nerva and  Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Athens.  As  thefe 
fubjeds  are  of  the  higheft  kind  the  mind  can  conceive,  fo 
they  are  the  nobkll  the  hand  can  e.\ecnte :  they  are  theo- 
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logical  and  moral,  as  tliey  rcprefent  the  gods,  t]'»ir  opera- 
tions in  the  governiueut  of  the  univerfe,  and  providence  in 
the  difpofition  of  human  affairs  ;  the  heroLS  are  exerted  in 
the  caufe  of  juftice,  and  the  deftru6tion  of  monfters. 

Mr.  Fufeli,  the  able  and  learned  profeffor  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  has  judicioufly  applied 
Ariftotlc's  divifion  of  poetiy  to  the  arts  of  defign  ;  and  he 
confiders  the  greater  productions,  as  either  epic,  dramatic,  or 
hiftoric.  According  to  thefe  claffcs,  the  fculpture  in  each 
tympanum  was  entirely  epic,  as  the  gods  only  were  repre- 
fented in  thtm  engaged  in  fingle  afts  ;  the  groups  in  the 
metopes  are  dramatic,  becaufe  they  reprefcnt  a  feries  of  ac- 
tions ;  and  the  frieze  which  goes  round  the  temple  is  epic, 
inafmuch  as  the  gods  are  prefixing  ;  and  are  perhaps  alfo  hif- 
toric, as  particular  perfons  and  events  may  be  reprefented  in 
the  prociflion.  In  the  Temple  of  Thefeus,  the  alto-relievos 
formerly  in  the  pediments  are  gone  entirely;  nor  do  we  know 
even  what  the  fubjetls  were.  In  the  frieze  round  the  pronaos 
is  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  the  apparition  of  The- 
feus calls  great  iloncs  on  the  Perfians  ;  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  lit,  behold,  and  de- 
termi:;e  the  viclory,  the  trophy  of  which  is  railed  by  the 
Athenians.  The  battle  of  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs  is 
in  the  frieze  of  the  porticus  :  the  metopes  are  filled  with  the 
labours  of  Thefeus  and  Hercules. 

The  execution  of  thefe  works  is  equal  to  the  conception  ; 
the  fentiment  is  elevated  and  fit,  the  compofition  is  noble, 
full,  and  various  ;  the  gods  are  f  ublime  and  beautiful,  their 
pofitions  prefent  dignity  and  repofe  ;  the  heroes  are  vigo- 
rous  and  aftive,  and  an  admirable  fimplicity  reigns  through 
the  whole  ;  whether  you  are  rouftd  by  the  terrific  engage- 
ment of  a  Centaur  and  a  Lapitha,  or  captivated  by  the 
modefty  of  the  virgin  chorufTes.  In  the  battles,  the 
figure  is  fhewn  in  thofe  elaftic  curves  and  varied  movements, 
thofe  uncommon  but  advantageous  fituations,  which  equally 
excite  furprizc  and  admiration  ;  every  part  is  intelligible  ; 
they  occupy  luch  fpaces  of  the  ground  as  leave  fuffieient 
blank  to  render  the  outline  diftinifl  ;  and  their  quantities  are 
fo  diftributed,  that  one  part  is  not  bare  while  another  is 
crowded  :  the  lines  themfelves  alfo  become  an  ornament. 
The  ftories  are  told  by  one  plan  or  ground  of  figures  ;  and, 
like  the  principal  charadlers  in  the  tragedies  of  iElchylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  their  effeft  is  weakened  by  no 
under-plot  of  inferior  heroes.  The  drawing  of  the  figures 
is  of  the  fineft  ftyle,  the  outhne  and  forms  are  chofen,  the 
greater  parts  boldly  exprefTed,  the  lefTer  parts  delicately  in- 
dicated, but  not  more  than  neceflary.  The  heads  fine,  the 
drapery  rich  in  folds,  but  perfeftly  natural ;  fome  of  the  re- 
maining hands  and  feet  of  the  moft  perfeft  beauty  ;  and 
the  horfes  may  be  defcribed  in  the  words  Sir  George 
Wheeler  ufed  to  exprefs  his  opinion  of  thofe  he  faw  in  the 
eaftern  tympanum  of  the  Parthenon:  "  The  horfes  are  made 
with  fuch  great  art,  that  the  fculptor  feems  to  have  outdone 
himfelf,  by  giving  them  a  more  than  feeming  life  ;  fuch  a 
vigour  is  exprefltd  in  their  prancing  and  ilamping,  natural  to 
generous  horfes."  The  edges  of  the  figures  have  been  kept 
fquare  in  the  working,  to  give  tha  bolder  effecl  to  the  relief; 
which  was  not  high  in  the  proceffion  round  the  frieze  under 
the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,  in  order  that  the  fculpture 
might  not  overpower  the  architeftural  members.  The 
fculpture  in  the  two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  the  me- 
topes in  that  temple  and  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  as  well  as 
that  round  the  frieze  of  the  latter  temple  under  the  portico, 
are  in  alto-rehevo.  This  Phidias  difcovered  ;  it  is  called 
toreutlceu,  rounded,  by  Phny  (lib.  34.  cap.  8.)  ;  and  he 
fays,  Polycletus  "  fo  taught  toreutieen,  alto-relievo,  rounded 

work, 
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work,  as  Phidias  had  invented  it : — et  ioreulicen  fie  crudilTe, 
ut  Phidias  aperuifTe." 

Befides  the  baffb-rehevos  above  mentioned,  fc-veral  others 
in  Athens  are  of  the  hij;hell  beauty :  the  figures  on  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds  ;  the  llorj-  of  Bzcchus  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenian mariners  transformed  into  dolphins,  on  thd  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lyficrates  (Smart's  Athens,  vol.  i.),  raifed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great  ;  and  two  alto-relievos 
of  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  tlv.A  Ama-zuns,  with  another 
battle,  fubjeft  unkno\i'n.  (See  the  lall  two  plates,  vol.  ii. 
of  Stuart's  Athens.) 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjcCl  of  bafib-rdievo  among  the 
Greeks,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  foliage  ornaments  in 
baifo-relievo  feem  to  have  been  introduced  in  Ionia  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  Ionic  capital  ;  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (See  the  ca()ital  of  an  Ionic  pilafter  en- 
riched with  foliage,  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Didymasus,  tail-piece,  p.  55.  Rivett's  Ionia.)  Thefe  in- 
ventions are  two  charafterittics  of  the  Ionian  fchool. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  molt  eminent  Grecian  fculptors 
and  architefls  wtre  almoft  entirely  engaged  in  decorating 
the  capital  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  Mo(t  of  their 
public  works  at  home  were  inferior  in  beauty  and  fpirit,  in 
proportion  as  the  intention  was  debated,  which  was  chiefly 
that  of  paying  fervile  compliments  to  their  mailers  ;  and  the 
buildings  raifed,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  colonial  inferiority  from  thoie  of  Rome,  which 
the  genius  of  Greece,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  virorld,  rendered 
the  moil  magnificent  of  the  times. 

We  may  begin  the  obfervations  on  the  baflb-relievos  es- 
•  ecuted  or  exilling  in  Italy,  by  fome  notice  of  thofe  cut  in 
the  rock.  In  the  garden  of  the  Capuchins'  convent  at  Pa- 
lazzuolo,  on  the  lake  of  Albano,  is  a  tomb;  and  in  the  tufo  be- 
neath, on  the  fide  of  the  rock,  are  carved  the  fafces,  the  curule 
feat,  the  diadem,  and  the  fceptre.  M.  D'Hankerville  be- 
lieves this  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Tarquin  the  Elder  ; 
becaufe  he  received  thefe  regaha  from  the  Etrufean  ftates, 
and  becaufe  the  tomb  ftandi  on  the  ellate  which  belonged  to 
him.  There  are  other  bafib-relicvos  cut  in  the  tufo,  repre- 
fenting  the  combats  of  lions  and  gladiators,  with  other  ap- 
parently domellic  fubjecls,  on  the  fides  of  a  tomb  at  Cor- 
neto,  the  ancient  Tarquinium  :  and  although  thefe  works 
may  be  confidered  as  Etrulcan,  yet  there  are  reafons  for 
thinking  they  are  of  Grecian  origin  ;  for  Pliny  (lib.  35. 
c.  12.)  fays,  "  that  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  in  Hetruria,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Rome, 
flying  from  Corinth,  was  accompanied  by  the  modellers 
(Jidores)  Euchira  and  Eugrammus,  by  whom  modelling 
■was  brought  into  Italy."  There  arc,  indeed,  works  known 
to  be  Etrufean,  in  the  gallery  of  P'lorence  ;  among  which 
are  many  fquare  cinerary  urns  of  terra  cotta  :  fome  of  them 
bear  baflb  relievos  of  Greek  fubjecls,  and  thefe  are  much 
the  heft ;  the  reft;  are  of  an  execution  and  m.anufaftory 
equally  ordinary.  A  terra  cotta  frieze  of  fmall  figures, 
fcven  different  fubjefts,  was  found  fome  years  finee  at  Vel- 
letri,  and  preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum.  This  feemed 
to  be  of  the  oldefl  Etrufean  ftyle  :  but  ftiU,  as  antiquarians 
have  believed  the  ftories  to  be  Greek,  and  the  frieze  itfelf 
to  be  copied  from  a  Greek  original,  fo  far  this  hktwife  nuill 
be  confidered  as  a  production  of  the  Grecian  fchool.  There 
is  a  print  from  one  of  thefe  fubjetls,  repreftnting  two 
women  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  winged  horfes;  the  firft  head- 
piece, vol.  iii.  of  Winkelmann's  Hillory  of  the  Arts  of 
Defign,  Fea's  edition. 

The  talle  for  carved  or  chafed  plate  of  gold  and  filver 
was  introduced  at  Rome,  by  the  immenfe  quantity  which 
Lucius  Scipio  brought  in  triumph  from  the  fpoils  of  Afia,  con- 


fiding of  1,40c  pounds  weight  of  chafed  filver,  and  100,000 
pi.unds  of  gold  vafss,  about  150  years  beforeChrill.  Pliny  de- 
fcribes  the  ficklenefsof  the  Romans  afterwards  in  works  of  this 
kind.  "  The  vafe  of  filver  varies,  by  the  wonderful  incon- 
ftancy  of  the  human  difpofition,  not  approving  long  the  pro- 
duction of  any  worklhop  :  now  we  fcek  the  Furnian,  now 
the  Clodian,  now  the  Giatian,  now  baffo-relievo  rtiaiply  cut, 
and  now  pidlures  cxprcfled  in  lines." 

Modelling  in  ilucca,  called  plajliccn  by  Pliny,  was  praAifed 
under  the  firll  emperors,  with  extraordinary  beauty,  freedom, 
and  (light  of  execution  ;  as  may  be  fcen  in  the  ornaments  of 
the  bath  of  purification  at  the  temple  of  Ifis  at  Pompeia, 
and  the  baths  of  Livia  in  the  paLce  of  the  Csefars  at 
Rome. 

It  may  be  proper  to  en urtierate  fome  of  the  fined  detached 
baffo-relievos  in  the  Roman  coUeftions,  previous  to  thofe  ex- 
illing  in  the  ancient  buildings.  In  the  Villa  Borghefe  is 
one  of  young  women  in  fine  drapery,  holding-  e?.ch  other  by 
the  hand,  and  dancing.  The  figures  are  almoft  round  ;  it 
is  diftinguifiied  by  beauty  and  fimplicity.  The  lleeping 
Endymion  of  the  Capitol;  the  fentiment  of  which  is  perfcft, 
the  figure  elegant,  and  tl;e  execution  bold :  the  Perfeus 
delivering  Andromeda  from  the  rock  ;  likewife  in  the  Capi- 
tol :  the  large  fragment  of  Antinous,  in  the  Villa  Albani : 
to  which  may  be  added,  a  moft  beautiful  frieze  on  one 
fide  of  the  cortile  of  the  palace  Santa  Croce,  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite,  fea-nymphs,  tritons,  and  marine  animals  ; 
ai'd  another  beautiful  frieze  in  the  palace  Delia  Valle,  of 
victory  facrificing  bulls  to  Mithras.  Some  others  will  be 
noticed  under  particular  heads. 

The  alto-relievo  of  Auge  and  Telephus,  mentioned  with 
fo  much  rapture  by  Winkelmann  and  fome  of  his  followers 
(fee  theMonumenti  inediti,  plate  72.),  will  only  be  noticed 
here  to  expofe  an  hypercriticifm.  It  is  highly  extolled  for 
having  three  plans  of  objetts  in  proportionate  gradations  of 
relief :  it  is  felt-evident  that  objefts  placed  one  beyond  the 
other  on  a  ground,  muft  have  different  gradations  of  pro- 
jetlion  ;  but  as  this  work  has  nothing  elfc  to  reconmicnd  it 
particularly,  cither  in  eharaifter,  fentiment,  or  compcfition, 
what  has  been  faid  is  fufficient  to  (hew,  that  an  indifferent 
work  may  become  the  object  of  admiration,  by  the  magic  of 
technical  jargon,  where  fentiment,  expreffion,  a  beautiful 
defign,  compolition,  harmony  of  parts,  and  all  thofe  parti- 
culars which  can  alone  conllitute  excellence,  are  wanting. 

Of  the  baffo-relievos  executed  whiill  the  arts  ftill  retamed 
fome  perfection  under  the  Roman  emperors,  no  fpecimens  are 
remaining  ot  thofe  compofitlons  of  figures  which  adorned  the 
pediments  of  buildings.  A  fragment  of  the  frieze  on  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  in  Rome,  near  the  Capitol,  is  ftill  in  to- 
lerable condition  ;  there  are  feveral  prints  of  it  in  the  "  Ad- 
miranda  Romanorum."  There  are  hkewife  in  the  different 
collections,  detached  fpecimens  and  fragments  cf  friezes, 
pannels,  and  dies  of  pedeftals.  But  the  greateft  number  of 
baffo-relievos  in  their  original  places,  is  on  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns  ;  and  the  greatell  profufion  of  fubjedls 
is  to  be  found  on  the  farcophagi.  Wc  (hall  pafs  the  more 
haftily  over  thefe,  becaufe  wc  have  already  noticed  whatever 
is  moil  excellent  in  this  department  of  fculpture,  in  the  ru:a3 
of  Athens.  The  following  triumpl-.al  arches  are  enriched 
with  baffo-relievo  :  thofe  of  Augullus,  at  Suza  and  Rimini : 
that  of  Trajan,  at  Beneventum  ;  and  at  Rome,  th'ofe  of 
Titus,  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  baffo  relievos  of  which  are  pre- 
ferved in  the  Capitol,  although  the  arch  is  deilroyed)  ;  that 
of  Severus  ;  the  goldfmiths'  arch  ;  and  that  of  Conllantine. 
The  nobleft  compofitlon,  perhaps,  among  them  is  the  apo- 
thcofis  of  Faullina,  from  the  arch  of  Aurelius.  (See  Bartoli's 
Triumphal  Arches.)     The  arch  of  Conftantme  is  rcmark- 
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sole  for  its  fculpturc,  part  of  which  was  done  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  the  reft  under  Conftantinc  ;  fome  of  the  for- 
mer as  remarkable  for  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  boldnefs, 
as  the  latter  for  its  barbarity  ;  ftiewing  the  miferable  decay 
of  the  arts  in  the  courfc  of  240  years.  The  two  battles, 
the  fi£rures  in  which  are  as  large  as  life,  forming  friezes  un- 
der the  cornices  of  the  impofts  in  the  middle  opening  of  the 
arch,  are  grand  and  animated  compofilions,  in  a  noble  ftyle 
of  fculpture  (fee  plate  42.  and  the  following,  in  the  Veteres 
Arcus  Auguilorumj.  Two  obfervations  on  the  arch  of 
Severiis  will  fhew,  that  fculpture  had  declined  confidcrably 
from  the  bcft  ages.  The  principal  baffo-relicvos  occupy 
very  large  fquares,  containing  figures,  animals,  cities,  forts, 
and  great  warlike  machines,  on  difTtrent  plans,  irregularly 
dillributcd,  without  regard  to  perfpeftive  ;  and  thus,  when 
viewed  at  fuch  n  diftance  that  the  detail  becomes  indiftinfl, 
they  prefcnt  the  appearance  of  ruftic  work  irregularly  rough, 
and  difagrecable  as  mixed  with  regular  and  niagnilicent  ar- 
chitefture :  unlike  the  friezes  in  the  temples  of  Athens, 
which,  as  they  have  only  one  plan  of  figures,  each  fimply 
and  beautifully  conceived,  when  viewed  at  a  dillauce  in 
which  the  detail  difappears,  they  prefcnt  to  the  eye  a  com- 
pofition  of  lines  di(linc\  and  harmonious,  forming  an  orna- 
ment. It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fmall  figures  in 
thefe  great  fquares  are  fo  boldly  relieved,  that  they  interfere 
with  and  dellroy  the  effecl  of  the  fmallcr  architedlural  mem- 
bers near  them. 

The  triumphal  columns  demand  our  particular  attention, 
not  only  for  their  magnificent  defign,  ftrudure,  and  mate- 
rials, but  alio  for  the  imnienfity  of  baffo-rclievo  which  co- 
vers them.  But  here  we  may  obferve,  that  imperial  gran- 
deur, by  the  endeavour  to  oulftep,  falls  fliort  of  real  great- 
nefs  ;  and  that  where  too  much  is  expedled  or  intended,  too 
little  is  the  refult.  AVith  rcfpeft  to  the  very  conception  of 
the  Trajan  column,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether 
a  tower  might  not  have  allowed  of  a  more  grand  and  fimple 
defign  for  the  purpofe  of  a  ftupendous  ilructure,  than  a  Tuf- 
can  column  mounted  on  a  Corinthian  pcdeftal.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  doubts  of  fome  judicious  and  unprejudiced  per- 
fons  on  this  point,  the  column  has  been  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  all  beholders  for  1600  years.  The  I'piral  baflb- 
relievo,  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  (liaft, 
reprefents  Trajan's  firll  and  fccond  expedition  againft  the 
Dacians,  and  his  viftory  over  th-ir  king  Decebalus.  Vafi 
(in  his  Itinerary  of  Rome)  fays,  "  they  count  upon  it  up- 
wards of  2,500  figures,  without  reckoning  horfes,  elephants, 
arms,  machines  of  war,  and  an  infinity  of  other  objefts  ;" 
to  which  may  be  added  the  four  eagles  on  the  corners  of  the 
pcdeftal,  bearing  fcftoons  of  laurel,  and  the  arms  on  the  die 
of  the  pedeftal,  all  of  mafterly,  and  the  laft  mentioned  of  the 
moft  delicate  and  laborious  execution.  But  here  a  defeft 
muft  be  noted,  in  juftification  of  the  firft  obfervation  on  this 
noble  monument,  that  although  the  figures  increafc  fome- 
what,  both  in  fize  and  projeftion,  as  they  approach  the  top 
of  the  column,  yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that  any  perfon 
ftanding  on  the  ground  cannot  fee  the  objefts  diftinftly 
above  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  ftiaft,  beyond  which  all 
is  confufion.  Does  it  not  follow,  that  if  figures  of  that  fize 
were  intended  to  be  feen,'  they  (hould  not  have  been  raifed 
above  one-third  of  the  column  ;  and  if  they  were  intended 
to  be  feen  at  a  greater  diftance,  their  fize  fiiould  have  been 
proportionably  increafed  ?  That  this  is  an  optical  defeft 
cannot  be  denied;  yet  critics  have  taken  pains  to  make  their 
readers  believe,  that  ever}-  thing  relating  to  perfpeftive  in 
this  column  was  beyond  the  reach  of  moft  modern  compre- 
henfion  for  excellence;  when  any  perfon  acquainted  only 
with  the  very  firft  principles  of  perfpeftive,  muft;  perceive 
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no  attention  whatever  has  been  given  to  linear  perfpeftivcs 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  column  :  fuch  injudi- 
cious praife  proves  only  the  abfurdity  and  ignorance  of  the 
eulogift.  Certainly  the  ancient  fculpture  contains  whatever 
is  truly  excellent  and  admirable  in  the  arc ;  but  let  us  choofe 
the  objeds  which  are  really  poffciTcd  of  thofe  qualities, 
always  diftinguifliing  between  beauty  and  the  want  of  it ; 
and  then  we  cannot  beftow  our  praifcs  too  liberally,  nor 
ftudy  with  too  much  diligence  thofe  perfeftions  we  would 
imitate,  or  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  The  Antonine 
column  is  covered  with  baflb- relievo,  reprefenting  the  vic- 
tories of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni.  The 
fculpture  is  inferior  to  that  on  the  Trajan  column  ;  and 
figures,  having  more  projeftiou,  deform  the  outline  of  the 
fliaft  at  a  near  view.  The  Theodofian  column  at  Conftan- 
tinoplc,  drawn  by  Gentil  Bellini  (fee  Montfaucon),  induce 
us  to  believe  that  fculpture  did  not  decline  fo  haftily  in  the 
Eaft  as  in  Italy. 

Marble  farcophagi  do  not  feem  te  have  been  ufcd  in 
Rome  much  before  the  time  of  Craffus,  whofe  wife  Cecilia 
Metella  was  buried  in  one.  The  fronts  and  ends  of  thefe 
coffins,  from  that  time  for  man^-  ages  afterwards,  were  deco- 
rated witfi  figures.  Some  of  the  fineft  compofitions  of  the 
ancients  are  to  be  found  upon  them,  moft  probably  copied 
from  Greek  originals,  by  Roman  manufafturing  ftatuaries ; 
one  of  whom  lived  on  the  Appian  way,  and  occupied  an  ex- 
tent of  two  miles  in  his  works,  as  has  been  fuppofed  from 
the  quantity  of  fculpture  finifhed  and  unfiniihed  found  on  the 
fpot,  as  well  as  an  infcription  which  confirms  the  faft.  The 
fublimity  of  the  fubjefts  leads  us  to  think,  that  fome  have 
derived  their  origin  trom  Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  other  of 
the  grcateft  mailers  ;  as  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  fuch  groups 
and  Inch  expreflion  as  we  fee  in  thefe  bad  copies,  coidd  at 
firft  have  been  produced  by  inferior  artiif  s.  Among  them 
are  the  ftories  of  Prometheus,  Medea,  Phaeton,  Oreftes, 
Alcefte,  the  anger  of  Achilles,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the 
fall  of  the  giants,  the  judgment  of  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Thefe 
continued  to  be  repeated  till  after  the  time  of  Conftantine, 
when  fubjefts  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  fucceeded  : 
but  thefe  were  fo  barbarous  that  they  merit  no  farther  no- 
tice at  prefent ;  and  indeed  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire 
to  Conllantinople  had  fo  defpoiled  Rome  of  riches  and  abi- 
lity, that  little  effort  could  be  expefted  in  the  Weft,  and 
the  little  that  was  left  became  the  fucceffive  prey  to  the 
Northern  invaders,  and  the  unxvoidable  deftruflion  of  time, 
for  the  following  fix  centuries.  Bas-reliefs  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, round  the  capitals  of  columns,  reprefenting  Charle- 
magne and  other  figures,  are  in  the  Mufeum  of  French  Mo- 
numents at  Paris.  There  is  alfo  a  bas-relief  of  Samfon  kill- 
ing the  Hon,  on  a  capital  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Oxford,  done  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  Like  all  the  works  of 
thefe  ages,  they  are  barbarous  and  unmeaning. 

In  1063  the  Pifans  began  to  build  their  cathedral,  the  old 
bronze  gate  of  which  contains  a  feries  of  fubjefts  from  fcrip- 
ture^in  bas-relief;  but  fo  rude  and  grofs,  that  they  muft  be 
conndered  as  the  very  beginnings  of  art.  There  is  a  bafi'o- 
rehevo  of  the  afts  of  Abraham  forming  capitals  to  a  group 
of  columns,  in  the  weft  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Carrara, 
carved  between  iioo  and  1200,  which  is  rather  more  de- 
tailed, though  the  figures  are  grofs  and  difproportioned, 
not  being  above  five  heads  high.  Similar  fpecimens  may  be 
feen  of  this  age  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  from'  the 
firft  feeble  efforts  to  revive  fculpture.  In  fuch  attempts  as 
have  been  juft  mentioned,  little  improvement  was  made  till 
towards  the  year  1230,  when  Nicolo  Pifano  having  diligently 
ftudied  fome  antique  baffo-rehevos  on  farcophagi  at  Pifa,  was 
employed  in  carving  fimilar  ornaments  of  facred  fubjefts,  in 
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feveral  cathedrals  bviilding  at  that  time  in  dlffLM-tfrit  parts  of 
Italy.  He  was  affilled  by  his  fon  John,  and  amontj  other 
p'jpils,  by  two  who  feem  to  have  been  particularly  clleemed, 
Arnolpho  and  Lapo.  Beiides  being  architect  to  feveral  ca- 
thedrals in  Italy,  Nicolo,  with  the  affiltance  of  his. pupils, 
tarvtd  fome  baflb-rehevos  in  marble  ;  which  were  works  of 
wonderful  merit  in  that  age,  and  would  certainly  deferve 
confiderable  admiration  and  rcfpt-ft  in  any  other  time  or 
country,  for  fublimity,  feiitimcnt,  truth,  and  beauty  of  exe- 
cution. The  following  deferve  particular  notice:  Stories  from 
the  Life  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  pulpit  and  baptillery  of  Pifa; 
fimilar  fubjetto  on  the  pulpits  of  the  Duomos  of  Siftuia  and 
Piftoia.  But  the  greatefl  and  moll  cllimable  of  thele  works 
is  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto.  This  front  is  one 
of  the  moll  fpleiidid,  both  for  materials  and  art,  tluit  the 
mind  can  conceive,  or  the  refources  of  nature  furnifh.  It  is 
built  of  ftatuary  marble,  wrought  with  t'lc  nitell  care,  and 
ornamented  with  the  moil  delicate  labour;  the  bolder  mould- 
ings and  fmallcr  pillars  arc  itlieved  by  Mol'aic  lillels  of  the 
mod  iplendid  colours  and  j^o.djand  n:;'.gnificent  Mofaic  paint- 
ings of  facred  fubjefts  fini'.ii  the  decoration  immediately  undtr 
the  cornice.  The  hafement  between  the  great  and  two  fide 
doors,  from  the  height  of  f;x  feet  to  that  of  twenty  feet,  is 
covered  with  fuhjecls  from  the  Bible  in  a  great  number  of  di- 
vifions  reprefenting  all  the  prir.cipal  facts,  and  concluding 
with  the  Rcfurredlion,  fuclgnient,and  tinnl  dellination  ot  the 
good  and  vricked  ;  the  fubjefts  are  divided  by  running  or- 
naments of  vine,  and  other  foliage,  of  uncommon  delicacy  and 
fancy.  There  is  an  alto-relievo  by  Nicolo,  on  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Lucca,  of  the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  which 
is  extremely  pathetic  and  fimple.  The  baffo-reiievos  on  the 
oldell  bronze  gate  of  the  baptillery  of  Florence,  by  Andrea 
Ugolino  of  Pifa,  after  defigns  by  Giotto,  of  l!ie  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Baptill,  are  iimple  and  grand.  Donatello,  born  in 
Florence  1393,  executed  bron/e  baffo-relicvos  on  the  two 
pulpits  of  St.  I.,orenzo  in  that  city  :  the  principal  fubjefts 
are  the  Crucifixion  and  Interment  of  our  Saviour,  in  which 
the  expreflion  is  admirable.  Vellano  of  Padua,  his  fcholar, 
made  iome  tine  balTo  relievos  of  broa/.e  in  the  church  of  St. 
Antony  in  that  city.  But  the  work  of  ihisdefcription  which 
obtaii'.ed  the  highell  reputation  in  that  age,  was  the  fecond 
bronze  gate,  executed  by  Lorenzo  Ghibcrti,  his  f:;lhsr,  and 
other  aflillants,  for  the  before-mentioned  baptiftery  of  St. 
John  in  Florence.  O:;  it,  ten  compartments  are  tilled  with  fp.b- 
jefts  from  the  Old  Teftament,  begiiming  with  the  Creation 
and  ending  with  the  meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  ;  the  fpaces  between  the  pannels  are  adorneH  with 
foliage,  heads,  and  beautiful  figures  of  prophets  and  fybils ; 
the  architrave  is  ornamented  with  feftoons  of  flowers  and 
birds,  of  fo  perfeft  an  execution  that  they  fecm  to  be  caft 
from  nature  :  the  whole  is  of  gilt  bronze,  ^'afari  relates 
that  Michael  Angelo  faid,  "  It  delerved  to  be  the  gate  of 
Piuadile."  Certainly  an  admirable  fancy,  delicacy,  expref- 
fiou,  grace,  and  execution,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
it  ;  but  its  general  charafter  is  rendered  trivial  by  the  intro- 
ducftion  of  fo  many  plans,  10  much  landfcape  and  architetiure 
in  peripedlive,  with  the  affeclation  of  piiftureique  effett  in 
the  chiaro  fcuro.  But  this  fault  mull  be  paihated  by  the  re- 
membrance, that  perfpeftive  Was  a  new  difcovery  to  the 
moderns,  wonderfully  admired  at  the  time  :  it -had  turned  the 
brains  of  Paolo  UcccUo,  a  painter  of  great  merit  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  had  practifed 
painting,  fhould  have  fallen  into  the  delufive  hope  of  adding 
a  new  charm  to  fculpture,  which  in  faft  belongs  to  painting 
exclufively From  this  time  little  can  be  faid  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  praftice  of  bafl'o-rehcvo.  Memory  was  iubilituted 
for  imitation,  fancv  for  nature  ;  and  the  confequence  was, 
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thofe  various  fpecic?  of  affeftation  which  are  called  manners. 
The  fchools  of  John  of  Bjlogni,  Algardi,  Bernini,  will  jullify 
this  remark;  and  wlioever  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  their 
produftions  in  this  department  of  fculpture  will  fee,  that  art 
more  than  nature  has  been  their  object. — Within  the  lail 
centuiy  a  number  of  circumllances  have  combined  to  de- 
velop the  principles  of  fculpture,  and  a  confiderable  emula- 
tion has  been  excited  to  attain  its  real  pei-feftions.  A  prodi- 
gious number  of  ancient  ftatues,  groupes,  bulls,  and  baflb- 
rclievos  in  m-.rble  and  bronze,  as  well  as  pidlures,  have  been 
difcovered;  thefe  have  been  magnificently  andjudicioufly  ar- 
ranged, not  only  in  the  public  mufeums  of  Italy,  but  in 
private  colledtions  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Suck 
admirable  works  have  excited  univerfgl  curiolity  and  intereft  ; 
the  number  of  books  on  the  fubjcil  have  been  increaied  by 
learned  men  and  elegant  critics  ;  Itudeiita  have  repaired  ia 
greater  numbers  than  formerly  from  all  parts  to  copy  thofe 
v>orks  with  great  diligence  ;  the  number  of  contenders  has 
produced  emulation,  each  one  endeavouring  to  diflinguifli 
himfelf  above  his  competitors  :  thus  they  have  hiid  up  a  large 
(lock  of  ability  for  employment  in  their  own  coun-tries,  where 
taftc  for  the  arts  of  d.-fign  has  been  gradually  increafing  ;  f» 
that  now  there  are  fcidptors  in  Italy,  France,  E-.igland,  Ger- 
many, &c.  who  have  produced  balTo-relievos  of  great  merit, 
as  well  as  other  works  of  fculpture.  ' 

Winkelmann  has  faid,  "that  Sculpture,  like  an  elder  filler, 
has  introduced  and  led  her  younger  filler.  Painting,  into  the 
world:"  this  is  elegantly  faid,  and  on  that  account  is  likely  to 
obtain  currency  more  than  tor  the  certainty  of  its  truth.  What 
additional  value  does  one  art  acquire  over  the  other  by  being 
older?  Both  aits  are  noble  and  virtuous  purfuits ;  the  fine  pro- 
duftions  of  both  afford  intelleftual  an4  rational  delight ;  and 
there  is  difticulty  enough  in  the  way  to  excellence  in  both,  to 
exercife  the  utmoll  llretch  of  the  moll  powerful  geniufes  who 
have  engaged,  or  may  engage,  in  the  fludy  of  ihem.  It  fhould 
feem  by  Pliny's  account,  lib.  35,  c.  3.  and  c.  12.  that  the 
beginning  of  painting  and  baiTo-relievo  were  alike;  for  the 
firll  advances  towards  baflb-relievo  were  nisde  by  Dibutades's 
taking  the  imprefhon  of  an  outUne.  Ardices  the  Corinthian, 
and  Telephanes  the  Sycionian,  made  the  tirfl  effays  towards 
painting,  before  colour  was  ufed,by  outline  alfo. — But  to  leave 
this  quetlion  of  little  moment,  let  us  go  to  thofe  confidera- 
tions  which  are  of  real  im.portance  to  the  fubjeft  we  are  treat- 
ing. It  has  already  been  fliewn,  that  baiTo-relievo,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  was  ufed  as  reprcfentative  writing  ;  r.nd  the  right 
and  only  good  purpofes  to  which  writing  as  well  as  ipeaking 
can  be  appliedis  to  honorGod,  and  to  recommend  and  diffemi- 
nate  whatever  is  virtuous  in  public  or  private,  and  ufeful 
among  men.  Thus  was  baffo-relievo  employed  in  the  bell  ages 
by  the  ancients,  according  to  their  feveral  fyftems  of  theology, 
phdof  jphy,  and  ethics  :  and  thus  only  it  fiiould  be  employed; 
for  when  it  is  applied  to  other  purpofes,  it  is  a  devip.tion  from 
the  original  inteiition,  ceafes  to  be  ufeful,  and  mull  engage 
the  artill  in  the  reprefciitation  of  perfuns  and  things  below 
that  flandard  at  v.'hich  he  fliO'jld  conilantly  aim.  Piiidias 
gave  a  pcrfcdion  to  his  Jupiter  which  ailonifncd  all  men,  and 
induced  them,  to  btlieve  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  revelatiod 
of  the  god,  by  the  human  reprefentation  of  power,  majefty, 
benignity,  and  wildom.  And  we  fhall  find  that  whatever  ap- 
pears  admirable,  perfetl,  or  lovely,  in  the  rcprefentations  of 
the  ancient  deities  or  heroes,  is  fome  mental  or  bodily  per- 
feftion.  The  Cliriftian  religion  prefents  perfonages  and 
fubjtcls  no  lefs  favourable  to  painting  and  fculpture  than  the 
ancient  ciaffics  :  angels  and  archangels  ihould  be  as  perfeft  in 
youth  and  beauty  as  the  youthful  divinities  of  Greece.  The 
heroes  of  the  Old  Teilameut  bear  fo  ftriking  a  refemblancc 
to  thofe  of  Greece,  that  eminent  moderns  have  miftaken 
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tliem  for  the  fame  pei  fnns.  Nothing  can  be  foii'u'.  ir  the  fagps 
of  Greece,  more  auj;ull  or  ribl'ifc  than  in  t^f  patriarchs  or 
prophets :  thtry  were  equally  inhabitants  of  warm  climates, 
favourable  to  the  difplayof  thehuman  figure ;  and  their  cloath- 
ii'g  and  arms  wi.re  nearly  fimilar.  Indeed  it  may  be  fafely 
aflcrted,  that  tlie  ban',)-rtlitvos  ftheLaft  Judgment  by  Ni- 
colo  Pifani,  the  Cnicitixion  and  Entombing  of  our  I^ord  by 
Uonatello,  and  fome  of  the  pannels  in  Ghiberti's  gate,  prove 
tliat  the  Bible  prefents  fubjecls,  and  thofe  almoll  innumerable, 
of  greater  intereft,  and  a;  abundant  in  all  the  excellence  of 
compofition,  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  clallical  authors :  fucli 
fubiedls  are  the  proper  decorations  for  churches  and  other 
public  edifices  of  mod  importance  to  fociety,  which  fhould 
be  ptrpt  tual  fchools  of  inllrnftion. — After  the  choice  of  fub- 
jedt,  the  ccconomy  and  maiiner  of  treating  areiiext  tobecon- 
lidertd.  And  here  fcveral  hints  may  be  found  in  Anftotle's 
poetics,  and  in  the  conduft  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  as  ufeful 
for-  the  compofition  of  a  banb-relievo  as  a  poem  ;  with  this 
difference,  a  poem  embraces  a  fucceffion  of  times,  but  a 
b::iro-reiievo  one  moment  only  :  ai;d  where  this  rule  has  been 
trefpafied,  the  fame  pcrfon  has  been  introduced  twice  over. 
That  one  moment  mull  reprefent  an  action,  into  which  ro 
more  figures  fhould  be  admitted  than  are  neccflary  ;  becaufe 
the  increafe  of  number  is  the  diftraftion  and  Ids  of  expref- 
fion.  The  fentiment,  tlieexprtnion,  and  every  part  fiiould  be 
as  elevated  and  advantageous  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  will 
admit. — Concerning  the  execution,  the  baffo-relievos  of  the 
Parthenon  temple  of  Thefeus,  the  others  in  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  and  a  few  more  which  are  truly  Greek,  mufl  be  fet 
up  as  the  perfetlion  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  :  the 
compofitions  are  intelligible,  becaufe  the  figures  are  dillinftly 
feen  on  the  back-ground  and  not  crouded  one  behind  ano- 
ther; the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  from  chofen  examples, 
feelingly,  forcibly,  and  faithfully  copied  ;  the  pathos  of  the 
fubjecl  is  not  weakened  by  the  introduftion  of  building  in 
perfpeflive,  or  the  affcftation  of  chiaro  fcuro,  wliich  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  diftauces  of  painting  in  baflb-relievo. 
Agatharchus  employed  perfpeitive  in  painting  fce;ies,but  Phi- 
dias and  Polycletns  knew  that  the  form  and  exprefiion  of  the 
human  figure  was  the  objtdl  of  their  fculpture. 

Some  veiy  fine  and  extraoriuiary  antique  baflb-relievos 
enrich  the  colledlions  of  England  :  — 

The  tomb-ftone  of  Xanthippus,  and- a  man  curbing  a 
horfe,  both  about  the  time  of  Phidia;,  are  in  the  collection 
of  Charles  Townley,  cfq. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdown  has  a  Greek  bas-rehefof  Chal- 
cas,  as  large  as  life. 

At  Wilton  Houfe  there  is  a  fine  example  of  the  death  of 
Melcager,  and  a  fmall  but  curious  Hercules  and  JEgle,  a 
balTo-relievo  compofed  of  mofaic,  in  natural  colours,  which 
is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 

The  celebrated  Baiberini  vafe,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  is  of  dark  blue  glafs,  bearing  figures  in 
baflTo-relievo  of  white  enamel  orglafs'of  admirable  workman- 
fliip.  (See  Bcllori  Sepolchri  Antichi,  Piute  84.)  Frag- 
ments of  baflb-relievos  in  fimilar  materials  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Coefars'  palace  in  Rome,  where  they  had 
been  fixed  in  the  walls. 

John  Hawkins,  efq.  the  Grecian  traveller,  pofTefles  a 
beautiful  fmall  bronze  baflb-relievo  of  Paris,  Helen,  and 
two  Genii,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Greece. 

Pfate  I.  I.  Contains  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  fphinx. 
2.  An  Hindoo  bas-relief.  3.  A  Perfian  bas-relief.  4.  Jupiter 
with  the  thunder  and  trident,  a  Greek  gein  of  the  oldeil  llyle. 

P/nte  11.  I.  Minerva  fubduing  Hercules,  from  a  very 
ancient  Greek  patera  of  bronze  in  the  Britifli  mufeum, 
n,  Apollo  and  Hercules  contending  for  the  tripod. 


P/iilc  III.  The  tomb-ftone  of  Xa.ithippus,  father  of  Pe. 
ricles. 

■  Plate  IV.  I.  A  capital  of  a  column  in  the  weft  door  of 
tlie  cathedral  of  Carraia,  repreOnting  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Abraham  ;  a  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  2.  A  beau- 
tif  il  Greek  bafTo-relicvo,  near  the  time  of  Phidias,  of  Zethu* 
a. id  Arnphion  comforting  their  mother  Antiope  ;.  from  the 
Villa  Albani. 

Basso  tt  y'Hio,  in  Lnw.     See  Alto. 

BASSOMPIERRE,  Francis  De.  Marfia!,  m  Bij^ 
graphy,  was  a  dcfcendant  of  a  diftinguiflied  family  in  Lor- 
raine, and  born  in  1579  Engaging  betimes  in  militai-y  fer- 
vice,  he  rofe  to  the  office  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swifs, 
and  in  1622,  to  that  of  marflial  of  France.  He  was  alfo 
employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Spain,  Englai'd,  and 
Swifierland.  In  thefe  employments  he  was  diftinguifhed  by 
his  talents  and  condudt,  and  particularly  by  his  wit,  noble 
air,  politenefo,  and  generoHty.  He  fpoke  all  the  European 
languages,  was  an  adept  in  gallantry,  and  much  addicted  to 
play.  By  his  bons  mots,  which  were  (harp  and  fatirical,  he 
oftended  cardinal  Richelieu  5  who  caufcd  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  Baftile  in  163 1,  where  he  continued  for  twelve  years 
till  the  death  of  this  minilter.  In  this  retreat  he  paflld  his 
time  in  reading  and  writing  ;  and  the  hiftorical  works  which 
he  compofed  were  the  productions  of  his  imprifonracnt. 
Thefe  are  "  Memoirs,  containing  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and 
of  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  at  the  court  of  France 
from  1598  to  1631,"  3  vols.  i2mo.  ;  "  An  Account  of  his 
Embaflies,"  2  vols.  l2mo.;  and  "  Remarks  on  the  Hittory 
of  Louis  XIII.  by  Dupleix,"  I2mp.  Thefe  works  abound 
with  curious  particulars  and  ftrokes  of  fatire.  After  his  libe- 
ration he  was  reftored  to  his  ran-k  of  colonel  of  the  Swifs, 
and  was  fixed  upon  as  governor  to  the  young  king  Louis- 
XIV,  but  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age  and  infir- 
mities. Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  became  very  cor- 
pulent, and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1646.     Gen.  Biog, 

BASSOON,  in  Mufic,  from  las  fan,  Fr.  low  found,  in 
oppofition  to  bauthu'u.,  to  which  it  is  the  natural  bafe.  Like 
the  hautbois,  it  is  played  with  a  reed,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  fcale  downwards.  It  is  compofed  of  four  different 
pieces  or  tubes,  which  when  feparated  are  bound  together 
like  a  faggot ;  hence  by  the  Italians  csWed  fjgotto.  It  has 
three  keys  of  communication  to  open  and  (hut  the  ventages, 
which  from  the  length  of  the  inftrumen',are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fingers.  It  has  a  crook,  or  mouth-piece,  to  which 
the  reed  is  fixed.  (See  Reed.)  The  whole  length  of  the  in- 
ftrument  is  eight  feet ;  but  reduced  to  four,  by  being  doubled 
up  like  a  trumpet  for  convenience  in  performance  and  carriage. 
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Its  compafs  is  three  oftaves, 
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from  double  A  A  in  the  bafe  to  am  the  fecond  fpace  of  the 
treble  ;  of  which  the  tones  and  femitones  are  as  complete  as 
on  an  organ,  or  any  other  keyed  inftrument.  Every  per-, 
former  is  not  able  to  produce  a  lower  found  than  double 
EBO  in  the  bafe,  or  a  higher  than  G  in  the  fecond  fpace  in 
the  treble. 

In  the  laft  age.  Miller  was  the  favourite  performer  on  the 
baflbon  in  England  at  all  public  places ;  but  we  have  at 
preient  Mr.  Holmes,  a  fuperior  performer,  at  leaft  in  point 
of  tone,  to  any  that  we  have  ever  heard  elfewhere.  A  fcale 
for  this  inftrument  will  be  found  in  the  mufical  plates. 

The  two  Bezozzis  of  Turin  rendered  thefe  kindred  in- 
ftruments,  the  hautbois  and  balToon,  famous  in  Italy,  during 
the  middle  of  Ujc  laft  centurv.     See  Bezozzi. 
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BASSORA,  Balsora,  or  Basra,  in  Geography,  a  fa- 
mous city  of  Afia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  fituate  on  tlie  weft- 
ern  banks  of  the  Shat  al  Arab,  which  is  a  navigable  canal, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This 
canal  is  navigable  for  vefTels  of  fifty  tons  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  from  wliich  it  is  diftant 
about  15  leagues  nonh-wtft.  This  city  was  founded  in  the 
year  636  by  order  of  Omar,  the  fecond  caliph,  to  hinder 
the  commerce  that  fubfilled  between  the  Indians  and  Per- 
fians,  and  to  fecure  the-  command  of  the  two  rivers  by 
which  goods  imported  from  India  were  conveyed  into  ail 
parts  of  Afia.  The  firfl  colony  was  compofed  of  800 
Moflems ;  but  the  fituation  was  fo  wifely  chofen  that  it  foon 
became  a  flouriihing  and  populous  capital,  and  a  place  of 
trade,  fcarcely  inferior  to  Alexandria.  The  air,  though 
exceffively  jiot,  is  pure  and  healthy  ;  the  meadows  arc  co- 
vered with  palm-trees  and  cattk'  ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent 
vallies  has  been  celebrated  among  the  four  paradifes  or  gar- 
dens o.f  Afia.  Under  the  firil:  caliphs,  the  jurifdiftion  of 
this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Perfia.  The  city  has  been  fanftified  by  the  tombs  of  the 
companions  and  martyrs  ;  and  the  veflels  of  Europe  ftill 
frequent  the  port  of  Baflbra  as  a  convenient  ftatiou  and  paf- 
fage  for  the  Indian  trade.  Merchants  of  Arabia,  Turkey, 
Armenia,  Greece,  Jews,  and  Indians  refide  here  ;  the  Eng- 
lilh  and  Dutch  have  their  confuls,  and  their  Ihips  come  from 
India  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  merchandize.  Thofe 
from  Bengal,  which  arrive  from  the  month  cf  March  to 
June,  bring  white  linens,  filk,  mulHns,  baltaid-laffron,  fan- 
dal,  and  other  woods,  benxoin,  varnifli,  rice,  lead,  Euro- 
pean tin  and  iron.  From  the  coall  of  Coiur;-:andel  they 
bring  thicker  cloths,  white  or  blue  ;  which  are  ufcJ  by  the 
Arabians  for  their  garments.  From  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
they  bring  cardamoin  feeds,  pepper,  &c.  From  Sural  they 
receive  all  kinds  of  gold  and  iilvcr  ilufls,  turbans,  blue  cloths, 
indigo,  and  fteel  ;  of  which  the  Perfians  are  the  chief  pur- 
chalers  for  the  manufafturc  of  their  fabres.  The  principal 
merchandizes  of  the  Dutch  are  fpices  and  coffee  from  Java. 
Some  Arabians  bring  flaves,  and  others  bring  pearls  from 
Bahrein,  and  coffee  from  Mocha.  The  neighbouring  coun- 
tries alfo  furnidt  merchandize  for  exchange ;  of  which 
the  moft  cor.fiderable  are  the  ancient  copper  of  Perfia  in 
fmall  cakes,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  grain  when  it  is  allowed 
to  be  exported,  dates,  wine,  and  dried  fruits.  The  mer- 
chandize is  fold  for  ready  money,  and  pafies  through  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Ban'ansare  em- 
ployed in  changing  the  coin  current  at  Baffova  for  that  which 
is  of  higher  value  in  India.  The  abbe  Raynal  values  the 
merchandize  annually  brought  to  India  at  525,0001.;  ol  which 
the  Engliih  furnilTi  175,0001.  the  Dutch  87,500!.  and  the 
Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs  luinifh  the  re- 
mainder. 

Bafibra  has  been  fubjeft  to  the  Turks  ever  fince  the 
year  1 668  ;  and,  hke  other  cities  tributary  to  that  domi- 
nion, is  governed  by  a  cadi  appointed  by  the  prince  of  Baf- 
fora.  But  it,  may  now  be  rcj^arded  as  belonging  to  an  in- 
dependent Arabian  prince,  who  pays  dubious  homage  to 
the  Ottoman  Pone.  This  pr  nee  allows  full  liberty  to  all 
nations  to  come  and  trade  to  his  capital ;  and  the  police 
of  the  city  is  fo  well  maintained,  that  a  perfon  may  pafs 
fafely  through  the  llreets  at  any  time  of  the  night.  The 
prince  derives  his  chief  revenue  from  the  exchange  of 
money  for  the  horfes  and  cainels  that  are  fold  here, 
and  alfo  from  his  plantation  oi  palm-trees,  whicli  is  faid 
10  be  90  miles  in  length.  Tb.e  horfes  that  are  bred  in 
its  vicinity  are  in  great  repute,  and  are  fold  at  a  high 
price.  The  income  of  the  pnnce  from  the  feveral  articles 
oi  money,  horfes,  camels,  arid  dates,  is  fo  great,  that  he 
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has  a  confiderable  furplus  after  difcharging  all  the  expences 
cf  his  tribute  and  government.  The  opulei.ce  of  Baflora  is 
owing  partly  to  the  extenfive  commerce  which  is  carried  011 
by  the  intenention  of  this  town  between  Afia  and  Europe, 
partly  to  its  being  a  place  whence  letters  may  be  difpatched 
into  all  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  England  and  Hol- 
land, by  v.ay  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  for  which  purpofe 
Arab?,  who  are  very  fwift-footed,  are  employed ;  and 
partly  to  the  refort  of  Perfian  caravans  in  their  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  where  they  pay  confiderable  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  exchange  many  valuable  commodities.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  about  50,000 ;  the 
majority  being  Arabs  :  the  reft  are  principally  Turks  and 
Armenians.  Tlfe  latter  are  the  merchants,  and  fome  of 
them  are  very  refpeftable.  As  to  the  religion  of  BafTora, 
befides  Mahometans,  there  are  Syrian  Jacobites  and  Nefto- 
rians,  and  monks  from  Europe ;  and  alfo  fome  modern  Sa- 
bxans,  whom  they  call  difciples  of  St.  John.  The  town  is 
of  great  extent,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay,  faid  to 
be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  Bazar,  or  market- 
place, is  about  two  miles  long  and  well  fupplied.  Thebinld- 
ings  of  this  city  are  mollly  conilrufted  after  the  Turkiflt 
manner.  The  whole  country  about  it  is  fo  low,  that  it  is 
prevented  from  being  inundated  by  a  dyke  or  baak  extend- 
ing between  three  and  four  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  built 
of  large  fquare  rtones  fo  well  cemented  together  that  the  fea 
cannot  aftect  it,  though  the  fea  runs  ftrongly  againft  it  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  Baffora  is  210  miles 
S.  W.  of  Ifpahan,  and  600  S.  E.  of  Aleppo.  N.  lat.  29° 
45'.  E.  long.  47°  40'. 

BASSOS,  or  Baxos,  Cape,  lies  in  the  Indian  fea,  on  the 
eaftcoallof  Ajan  in  Africa,  in  N.lat.  4°  12'.  E.  long. ^7'  7'. 

Bassos  tie  Bnnhos,  ihoals  in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  off 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Zanguebar  in  Africa,  in  S.  lat.  C'^.  E.  long. 
48^  8'. 

Bassos  de  Chaga,  or  fiioafs  of  Chaga,  are  fituated  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  in  S.  lat.  6''  42'.   E.  long.  68^  20'. 

B^\ssos  de  Iiul'ia,  ftioals  of  India,  are  fituated  N.  E.  eaft- 
erly  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  called  in  fome 
charts  Jews  Rocks,  between  Madagafcar  ifland  on  tlie  eaft. 
and  the  coaft  of  Africa  on  the  weft,  about  Sofala.  S.  lat. 
22°  30'.      E.  long.  40°  41'. 

BASSOUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers,  and  chief  place  cf  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Mi- 
rande,  5  leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Auch. 

BASSOVIA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  348. 
Aubl.  85.  JulT.  419.  Qafs  and  Order,  pentandria  monogy- 
nla.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  permanent,  five- 
parted  ;  parts  ovate,  acute.  Cor.  one-pctalled  ;  tube  very 
ftiort  ;  border  five-cUft,  fpreading ;  clefts  ovate,  acute, 
larger  than  th.e  calyx.  Siam.  filaments  five,  inferted  into 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  oppofite  to  its  clefts  ;  anthers 
ovate.  P^jl.  germ  ovate,  fitting  on  a  glandule  ;  ilyle  ftiort; 
ftigma  thickifh,  obtufe.  Per.  berry  ovate,  knobbed.  Seeds, 
very  numerous,  kidney-fliaped,  girt  with  a  membrane,  ntft- 
ling  in  pulp. 

Elf.  Char.  Cor.  five-cleft,  fpreading,  with  a  very  (hort 
tube  ;  berry  ovate,  knobbed,  with  many  feeds. 

Species.  Y>.  JylvaUca.  Aubl.  Guian.  217.  t.  85.  Sterol 
herbaceous,  three  or  four  feet  high,  branched  ;  leaver  alter- 
nate, ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  entire,  on  a  petiole  about  au 
inch  long  ;  the  largeft  10  inches  long  and  4^  broad  ;  flow- 
ers in  axillary  corymbs,  green,  and  very  fmall.  A  native 
of  Guiana,  in  wet  torells,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  June. 
Martyn's  Miller's  Did. ^ 

BASSUE',  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
pa:  tment  of  th.e  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diilricl  of  Vitiv  U  Frar.goife,  fi  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vitry. 

5  E  2  CASSUEL, 
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BASSUEL,  Peter,  in  Bio^mphy,  born  In  Paris  in 
1106,  was  early  initiated  in  the  knowledge  cf  furgery,  by 
attci»ding  the  h')fpital3  and  the  lc6hiies  of  the  principal 
teachers  there.  In  1730  he  was  admitted  to  practice  ;  and 
tlie  academy  of  furtrery  being  inftitutcd  the  following  year, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  firft  members. 
In  1744,  he  was  chofcn  dcmonllrator  royal  in  therapeutics. 
He  took  part  in  the  difpute  on  a  queiUon  then  much  agi- 
tated, tVheihtrtlie  heart  was  fliortcncd  in  its  fyllole,  or 
Cont/aAion,  to  expel  the  blood  from  the  ventricles .'  But 
his  opinion  was  formed,  Haller  fays,  fron\  theory  only, 
nis  dilTertation  on  the  fubjeift  was  publifiied  in  one  of  the 
medical  journals  of  the  time.  He  died  June  4th  1757. 
Haller.  liib.  Chir.     Eloy.  Dift.  Hill. 

BASS-VIOL,  m  Mufic.     See  Base-Viol. 

BASSITM,  in  Geogriiphy,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wellphalia,  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  with  a  noble 
abbey  ;   16  miles  weft  of  Hoya. 

B ASSURE  Sand,  begins  at  Ambleteufe,  a  little  to 
the  fouth  of  St.  John's,  on  the  coail  of  France,  clofe  to 
the  (bore,  and  ftrctches  out  S.  W.  by  S.  and  S.W.  by  W. 

BAST  Island,  is  fituated  on  the  coall  of  Norway,  5 
leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Sifters'  ifland,  which  lies  4 
leagues  at  W.  by  N.  from  Acker  found. 

BASTA,  George,  Count,  in  Btog>\iphy,  an  Epirote 
by  defcent,  was  born  at  La  Rocca,  a  village  near  Taren- 
tum  ;  and  devoting  himfclf  to  the  military  profeffion,  he 
was  commander  of  an  Epirote  or  Albanefe  regiment  of 
horfe,  when  the  prince  of  Farma  aftumed  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries  in  1579.  Under  this  great  general  he 
perfefted  himfelf  in  the  military  art,  and  was  preferred  by 
him  to  the  poft  of  commifTary-general  of  cavalr)',  and  alfo 
employed  in  many  important  enterprifes.  The  principal 
theatre  on  which  his  talents  were  exhibited,  was  the  war  in 
Tranfylvania  and  Hungary,  where  in  1601,  he  gained  a 
fignal  viftory  over  Sigifmund  Battori,  and  took  the  town 
of  Claufenburg.  Having  completed  the  ruin  of  Battori, 
he  granted  him  peace  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  all 
rights  over  Tranfylvania.  However,  the  feverities  exercifed 
by  Bafta  againft  the  proteftants  of  that  country  did  great 
injury  to  the  caufe  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  Imperialifts, 
under  the  .count  Belgiofo,  were  defeated.  Although  Bafta,  in 
1605,  could  not  prevent  the  Turks  from,  taking  Strigonium 
or  Gran,  he  made  a  judicious  arrangement  before  Comorra, 
which  hindered  their  further  advances.  Having  made  a 
peace,  he  foon  after  died  in  1607.  Bafta  was  th.e  author 
of  two  profcfllonal  works  that  are  much  efteemed  :  the 
"  Maeftro  di  campo  generale" -(Quarter-mafter  general), 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1606  ;  and  "  Governo  della  cavalleria 
laggiera"  (Difcipline  of  the  Light  Horfe),  Frankf.  1612. 
Gen.  Dia. 

Basta,  in  yliicicnt  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  lapy- 
gia,  en  the  eaftern  coaft,  at  a  fmall  diftance  N.  E.  of  the 
Salentine  promontory. . 

Basta,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Egypt,  40  miles  N. E. 
of  Cairo,  and  31  S.S.E.  of  Manfora. 

Basta,  or  Bajloiv,  a  place  of  trade  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  before  which  is  a  road  with  20  to  23  fathoms  of 
water,  and  tolerably  good  ground. 

Basta,  in  Natural  H'tftory,  a  fpecies  of  Spongia, 
found  in  the  Indian  fea,  and  called  by  Rumpfius  bajla  ma- 
rina, lajla-laut.  It  is  fomevvhat  rigid,  blackifh,  with  un- 
dulated divifions  ;  ftcm  round.  Pallas.  Found  adhering  to 
(tones,  and  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger.  Gmelin, 
&c. 

BASTAGARII,  in  Ant'tqulty,  a  college  or  company  at 
Rome,  who  carried  the  fil'cal  ipccies  out  of  the  provinces  to 
Kome  or  CoDftantinople.      Tiic  diredlors  of  thefe  were 
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called  fr^rpnf.t't  hiylagnriim.  The  word  is  derived  from 
lujlaga,  which  properly  imports  the  office  of  carringe  or 
conveyance  ;  from  ,Sx5-a^iiv,  porlare,  to  carry.  The  dcnouM- 
nation  baftagarii  has  alio  been  given  to  thofe  wlio  carry  the 
imatjes  of  faints  at  proccflions.     Du-Cange. 

BASTAL,  ill  Geography,  the  name  of  a  romantic  and 
fertile  vale  of  SwifTcrland,  lying  in  the  direft  road  from 
Bade  to  Solcure,  through  the  midft  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

BASTAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Amaiia. 

BASTARD,  Thot-ias,  in  Biography,  a  clergyman  and 
poet  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Blandford  in 
Dorfetfliire,  and  educated  at  \Vinchefter  fchool  ;  whence  he 
was  removed  to  New  college  Oxford,  and  chofen  perjietual 
fcUiijv  in  15S8  :  but  indulging  too  much  his  talent  tor  iatire, 
he  was  expelled  the  college  for  a  libel.  He  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suff^olk,  lord-trealiirer  of  Eng- 
land, and,  by  his  interelt,  vicar  of  Bere- Regis,  and  redtor  of 
Hamer  in  his  native  county.  He  was  a  perfon  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  ikilled  in  the  learned  languages,  a 
celebrated  poet,  and,  in  his  later  years,  an  excellent  preacher. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  was  deranged  and  involved  in 
debt ;  and  being  confined  in  prifou  at  Dorcheiler,  he  died  in  an 
obfcure  and  mean  condition  in  161 8.  He  was  thrice  married  ; 
firtt,  as  he  informs  us  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  his  youth  for 
love  ;  again,  in  maturer  age,  for  money  ;  and  a  third  time, 
in  his  old  age,  for  a  nurle.  His  poetical  performances, 
which  were  admired  in  that  age,  were  "  Epigrams,"  and  a 
Latin  poem,  entitled,  "  Magna  Britannia,"  London  1605, 
4to.  He  alfo  publiftied  a  coUeftion  of  "  Five  Sermons ;" 
and  another  of  "  Twelve  Sermons,"  Lond.  1615,  4to. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bastard,  in  Laiu,  a  natural  cliild,  or  one  that  is  not 
only  begotten,  but  born,  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

The  word  is  of  Saxon  etymology,  and  is  compounded  of 
lafi,  vile  or  ignoble,  andjiart,  or Jleart,  original. 

According  to  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  acliild  doth  not  remain 
baftard,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry  ;  but  it  is  an  in- 
difpenfable  condition  oi  legitimacy,  according  to  our  law, 
that  it  fkall  be  born  after  lawful  wedlock.  In  this  refpett  our 
law  is  far  fuperior  to  the  Roman ;  becaufe  marriagcbeingprin- 
cipally  defigned  for  afcertaining  fome  perfon  to  whom  the  pro- 
tedioii,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  children  fliould 
belong,  this  endisbetteranfwered  by  legitimating  all  ifTue  born 
after  wedlock  than  by  legitimating  all  ilTueof  thefame  parties, 
even  born  before  wedlock,  fo  as  wedlock  afterwards  enfues;  in 
proof  of  which,  Blackftonc  alleges  the  following  arguments. 
I .  Becaufe  great  uncertainty  will  generally  attend  the  evidence, 
that  the  iffue  was  really  begotten  by  the  fame  man  ;  whereas, 
by  confining  it  to  the  birth,  and  not  to  the  begetting,  our 
law  has  rendered  it  perfcdly  certain,  what  child  is  legitimate, 
and  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2.  Becaufe  the 
Roman  law,  by  which  a  child  may  be  continued  a  baftard, 
or  made  legitimate,  at  the  option  of  the  father  and  mother, 
by  a  marriage  "  ex  poft  fafto,"  opens  a  door  to  many 
frauds  and  partialities  which  our  law  prevents.  3.  Becaufe 
by  thofe  laws  a  man  may  remain  a  baftard  till  forty  years  of 
age,  and  then  become  legitimate  by  the  fubfequent  marriage 
ot  his  parents  ;  and  thus  the  main  end  of  man-iage,  or  the 
proteftion  of  infants,  is  totally  fruftrated.  4.  Becaufe  this 
rule  of  the  Roman  law  admits  of  no  limitations  as  to  the 
time  or  number  of  baftards  fo  to  be  legitimated  ;  but  a 
dozen  of  them  may,  20  years  after  their  birth,  by  the  fub- 
fequent marriage  of  their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  legitimate  children.  This  is  plainly  a  great 
difcouragement  to  the  matrimonial  ftate  ;  to  which  one 
principal  inducement  is  ufually  not  only  the  defire  of  having 
childnui  but  alfo  the  defire  of  procreating  lawful  heirs. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  our  con.litiitioiis  jjiiard  againil  this  indecency,  and 
at  the  faoie  time  afford  fufiicicnt  allowance  to  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  lor  if  aciiildbe  begotttn  while  the  parents 
are  iingic,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  make  an  early  repara- 
tion for  the  ufFtncc  by  inariying  within  a  few  moiilhs  after, 
our  law  is  fu  indulgent  as  not  to  baftardize  tilt  child,  if  it 
be  born,  though  not  begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock  ;  for  this 
is  an  incident  that  can  happen  but  once,  fince  all  future 
cjiildren  will  be  begotten,  as  well  as  born,  withhi  the  rules 
of  honour  and  of  civil  fociety.  Upon  reafons  like  tfiefe, 
Blackftone  fuppofcs  the  peers  to  have  a£^ed  at  the  parlia- 
ment of  Merton,  wlien  they  refi:ftd  to  enaft  that  children 
born  before  marriage  fiiould  be  eileemed  legitimate.  Stat. 
20  Hen.  III.  c.  9.  See  the  introducfien  to  the  great 
charter,  edit.  Oxon.  1759,  fub  anno  1253. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  children  born  btfore  matrimony 
are  bailards  by  our  law.     But  if  a    man   marries  a  woman 
grofsly  big  with  child  by  another,  and  within  three  days  after, 
fhe  is  delivered,  the  child  is  no  baftard.      i  Danv.  Abridg. 
729.     If  a  child  is  born  within  a  day  after  marriage  between 
parties  of  full  age,  if  there  be  no  apparent  inipoliibility  that 
the  hufband  (houldbe  the  father  of  it,  the  child  is  no  baftard, 
but  fuppofcd  to  hi  the  child  of  the  hufband.      i  Roll.  Abr. 
358.     Moreover,  all  children  born  fo  long  after  the  death  of 
the  hufband,  that  by  the  ulual  coiirfe  of  gellation  they  could 
not  be  begotten  by  him,  are  baftards.     But  this  being  a 
matter  of  fome  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exaft  as  to  a  few 
days.     It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  what  is  commonly 
confideredasthe  ufuaipLriod  is  40  weeks  or  280  days ;  but  if 
the  child  be  born  fome  time  after,  it  only  affords  prefiimption, 
not  proof,  of  illegitimacy.     Tfiis  uncertainty  of  the  period  of 
geila,tion  has  given  occafion  to  a  proceeding  at  common  law, 
where  a  widow  is  fufpeifled  to  feign  herfelf  with  child,  in 
order  to  produce  a  fuppofititious  heir  to  the  eftate  ;  an  at- 
tempt which  the  rigour  of  the  Gothic  conftitutior.s  efteemed 
equivalent  to  the  mofl  atrocious  theft,  and  therefore  punifhed 
with  death.     In  this  cafe,  with  us,  the  heir  prefumptive  may 
have  a  writ  "  de  ventre  infpiciendo,"  to  examine  whether 
file  be  with  child  or  not  ;  and  if  fhe  be,  to  keep  her  under 
proper   reltraint    till    delivered  ;    which     is    entirely   con- 
formable to  the  praftice  of  the  civil  law  :  but  if  the  widow 
be,  upon  due  examination,  found  not  pregnant,  the  prefump- 
tive heir  fhall  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance,  though  liable 
to  lofe  it  again  on  the  birth  of  a  child  within  forty  weeks 
from  the  death  of  a  hufband.     But  if  a   mari  dies,  and  his 
widow  foon  after  marries  again,  and  a  child  is  born  withm 
fuch  a  time,  as  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  it  might  have 
been  the  child  of  either  hufband ;  in  this  cafe,  he  is  faid  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  legitimate  :  for  he  may,    when  he 
arrives  to  years  of  difcretion,  choofe  which  of  the  fathers  he 
pleafes.     (Co.  Litt.  8.)     To  prevent  this,  among  other  in- 
conveniences, the  civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  fhould 
asarry  "  infra  annum  luclus ;"   a  rule  which  obtained  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  Augullus,  if  not  of  Romulus  :  and  the 
fame  conflitution  was  probably  tranfmitted  to  our  early  an- 
ceflors  from  the   Romans,  during  their  flay  in  this  ifland  ; 
for  we  find  it  eilablifhed  under  the  Saxon  and  Danifh  govern- 
ments.    L.  L.  Ethelr.  A.D.  1008.     L.  L.  Canut.  c.  71. 

As  badards  may  be  bom  before  the  coverture  or  marriage 
ilate  is  begun,  or  after  it  is  determined,  fo  alfo  children  born 
during  wedlock  may  in  fome  circumftances  be  baflards.  As 
if  the  hufband  be  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  as  the 
law  fomewbat  loofely  phrafes  it,  "  extra  quatuor  maria," 
for  above  nine  months,  fo  that  no  accefs  to  his  wife  can  be 
prefumed,  her  iffue  during  that  period  fhall  be  baftards. 
(Co.  Litt.  244.)  But,  generally,  during  the  coverture  ac- 
cefs of  the  hufband  fhall  be  prefumed,  unlefsthe  contrary  be 
fhewn;  (Salk.  123.    3  P.  Wins.  276.     Stra.  295.)  which  is 


fuch  a  negative  as  can  only  be  proved  by  fhcwing  him  to  bs 
elfewhere ;  for  the  general  rule  is,  "  prasfumitur  pro  legiti- 
matione."  There  are  fome  determinations  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  child  of  a  married  woman  may  be  proved  a 
hallard  by  other  circumflantial  evidence  befides  that  of  the 
hufhand's  non-accefs.     4Tcrm.  Rep.  251.  356. 

In  a  divorce  "  a  menfa  et  t'loro,"  it  the  wife  breeds  chil- 
dren, they  are  baftards  ;  for  the  law  will  prtfume  the  huf- 
band a:;d  wife  conformable  to  the  fentence  of  fcparation, 
unlefs  accefs  be  proved  ;  but  in  a  voluntary-  feparation  by 
agreement,  liie  law  will  fuppofe  accefs  unlefs  the  negative 
be  fiicwn.  (Salk.  123.)  Su  alfo  if  there  be  an  apparent  tm- 
pofFibility  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the  huibaiid,  as  if  he 
be  only  eight  years  old,  or  the  like,  the  iffue  of  the  wife  fhall 
be  baftard.  (Co.  Litt.  244.)  Likev.ife,  in  cafe  of  divorce 
in  the  fpiritual  court,  "  a  vinculo  matrimonii,"  all  the  iffue 
born  during  the  coverture  are  baftards  ;  becaufe  fuch  divorce 
is  always  upon  fome  caufe  that  rendered  the  marriage  un- 
lawful and  null  from  the  beginning.     Co.  Litt.  23  j. 

If  a  man  or  woman  marry  a  fecond  wife  or  hufljand,  the 
firft.  being  hving,  and  have  iffue  by  fuch  fecond  wife  or 
hufband,  the  iffue  is  a  baftard.  (Bott.  397.  pi.  521.)  Before 
the  flatute  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  2 1,  one  was  adjudged  a  baftard 
"  quia  filius  facerdotis." 

If  a  man  hath  iifue,  a  fon,  by  a  woman  before  marriage, 
and  afterwards  marries  the  fame  woman,  and  hath  iffue, 
a  fecond  fon,  born  after  the  marriage  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  is 
termed  in  lavi-a  "  baftard  eigne,"  and  the  fecond  a  "mulier," 
or  "  mulier  puifne."  By  the  common  law,  a  "  baftard 
eigne"  is  as  incapable  of  inheriting  as  if  the  father  and 
mother  had  never  married.  However,  tliere  is  one  cafe  in 
which  his  iffue  was  let  into  the  fuccefCon,  and  that  was  by 
the  confent  of  the  lord  and  perfon  legitimate  ;  as  if  upon 
the  death  of  the  father  the  "  baftard  eigne"  enters,  and  the 
"  muher"  during  his  v/hole  hfe  never  difturbs  him,  he  cannot 
upon  the  death  of  the  "  baftard  eigne"  enter  upon  his  iffue. 
In  this  cafe  the  "  mulier  puifne,"  and  all  other  heirs,  are 
totally  barred  of  their  right.  This  indulgence,  however, 
is  fhewn  to  no  other  kind  of  baftard  ;  for  if  the  mother  was 
never  married  to  the  father,  fuch  baftard  could  have  no 
coloui-^ible  title  at  all.  (Lit.  feft.  399,  400.  Co.  Litt.  245.) 
To  exclude  the  "  mulier"  from  the  inheritance,  there  raufl 
not  only  be  an  uninterrupted  polfefTion  of  the  "  baftard 
eigne"  during  his  life,  but  a  defcent  to  his  iffue.  Co.  Litt. 
244.     I  Rol.  Abr.  624. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  baftard  children,  by  our  law, 
is  principally  that  of  maintenance.  The  method  in  which 
the  Englifh  law  provides  maintenance  for  illegitimate 
children  is  as  follows.  When  a  woman  is  delivered,  or  de- 
clares herfelf  with  child,  of  a  bailard,  and  will  by  oath 
before  a  juftice  of  peace  charge  any  perfon  as  having  got 
her  with  child,  the  juftice  fhall  caufe  fuch  perfon  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  commit  him  till  he  gives  fecurity,  cither  to 
maintain  the  child,  or  appear  at  the  next  quarter  fcffions  to 
difpute  and  try  the  faft.  But  if  the  woman  dies  or  is 
mairied  before  deliver)-,  or  mifcarries,  or  proves  not  to  have 
been  with  child,  the  perfon  fhall  be  dilcharged  ;  otherwife, 
the  feflions,  or  two  juftices  out  of  feflions,  upon  original 
apphcation  to  them,  may  make  an  order  for  the  keeping  of  the 
baftard,  by  charging  the  mother  or  the  reputed  father  with 
the  payment  of  money  or  other  fuftentation  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  if  the  party  difobey  fuch  order,  he  or  fhe  may 
be  committed  to  gaol,  until  they  give  fecurity  to  perform  it, 
or  to  appear  at  the  feflions.  The  juftices  may  commit  the 
mother  of  a  baftard,  hkely  to  become  chargeable,  to  the 
houfe  of  correction  for  a  year;  or,  for  a  fecond  offence,  till 
fhe  give  fecurity  for  her  good  behaviour.  And  if  fuch  pu- 
tative father,  or  lewd'mothcr,  run  away  from  the  panlh,  the 
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overfeei-s,  by  diiecliivi  of  two  julliccs  may  feize  theii-  rents, 
f^oodi,  and  chattels,  in  order  to  brinp;  up  the  faid  ballard 
cliild.  Yet  Inch  is  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  that  no  woman 
can  be  compulftvely  qiiellioned  concerning  the  father  of  her 
child,  till  one  month  after  her  delivery.  Stat.  i3  Eliz.  c.  3. 
7Jac.I.c.4.  sCar.I.  C.4.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  12.  6 
Geo.  II.  c.  31. 

As  to  the  righti  of  a  baftard,  thoy  are  very  few  ;  being 
only  fuch  as  he  can  acquire  :  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  fon  of  nobody  ;  and  fomctimes  called 
«'  lilius  nuUius,"  foretimes  "  filiiis  popiili."  Forfefc.  de  L.  L. 
c.  40.  Yet  he  may  gain  a  furnan.e  by  repulatio.'i,  though  he 
has  none  by  inheritance.  Co.  Litt.  3.  Where  a  remainder  is 
limited  to' the  eldtft  fun  of  Jane  S.  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  and  flic  halh  ilTue,  a  ballard  (liall  take  this  re- 
mainder; becaufe  he  acquires  the  denomination. of  her  ilTue 
by  being  born  of  her  body.  Noy.  35.  All  other  children 
have  their  primary  Itltlement  in  their  fatlisr's  parifh  ;  but  a 
baftard  in  the  parilh  where  bnri!,  "or  he  hath  no  father. 
Salk.  427.  However,  in  cafe  of  fraud,  as  ifn  woman  be 
lent  either  by  order  of  jutHccs,  or  cor.;c3  to  beg  as  a  vagrant, 
to  a  parifli  to  which  (lie  doi.5  not  belong,  and  drops  l.er  baftard 
llicre,  the  baftaid  fliall,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  fettled  in  the 
parifh  from  which  Ihe  was  illegally  removed  (Saik.  121);  or, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  in  the  motlier's  own  panfii,  if  tht  mother 
be  apprehended  for  her  vagrancy.  I"  Geo.  II.  c.  j.  Baf- 
tards  alfo  born  in  any  licenfed  Jiofpital  for  pregnant  women, 
are  fettled  in  the  pariilies  to  wliich  the  mothers  bel"ng. 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  Sz.  When  a  parifli  becomes  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  ballard,  then,  and  not  before,  the  au- 
thority of  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers  commences 
CSay.  93);  and  they  may  acl  without  an  order  from  the  juf- 
ticcs.  3  Term  Rep.  C.  P.  253.  It  feems,  however,  that 
until  a  baftard  attain  the  age  of  feven  years,  it  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  from  its  mother  (Cald.  6.);  but  may  be  removed 
to  the  place  of  her  fettlcmtnt,  while  the  age  of  nurture  conti- 
nues (Carth.  279.);  and  muft  under  thefe  circumftances  be 
maintained  by  the  parifli  where  it  was  born.      Doug.  7. 

The  incapacity  of  a  baftard  confifts  principally  in  this,  that 
he  cannot  be  heir  to  any  one  :  neither  can  he  have  heirs,  but 
of  his  own  body;  for  being  "  nulhus  fihus,"  he  is  therefore 
akin  to  nobody,  and  has  no  anceftor  f.om  whom  any  inheri- 
table blood  can  be  derived.  As  a  baftard  has  no  legal  ancef- 
tors,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred;  and  therefore  if  a 
baftard  purchafes  land,  and  dies  feiled  thereof  without  iflue, 
and  inteftate,  tlie  land  fliall  efcheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
Co.  Litt.  244.     Finch.  Law.  117. 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  mother  inherited  from  her  baftard 
child,  and  vice  verfa:  but  there  was  ?.  great  difference  between 
baftards,  "  nothi,"  and  thofe  they  called  "  fpurious."  The 
law  did  not  own  the  latter,  nor  aliow  them  fuftenance,  be- 
caufe  they  were  born  in  common  and  uncertain  proftitution. 
"  Is  nou  habet  patiem,  cui  pater  eft  populus."  The  former 
fort,  born  in  concubinage,  which  rcfembles  marriage,  in- 
herited from  their  mothers,  and  had  a  right  to  demand  fuf- 
tenance  of  their  natural  fathers.  They  were  looked  upon 
as  domeftic  creditors,  that  ought  to  be  treated  the  more 
favourably,  for  being  the  innocent  produiEl  of  their  parents' 
crimes.  Solon  would  have  it,  that  the  parents  ftiould  be  de- 
prived of  their  paternal  authority  over  their  baftards;  becaufe, 
as  they  were  only  parents  forpleafure,  that  ought  to  be  their 
only  reward. 

Anciently,  in  Rome,  natural  children  were  quite  excluded 
from  inheriting  after  their  fathers  ab  inteftato  :  but  they 
might  be  appointed  heirs  in  general.  The  emperors  Arca- 
dius  ar.d  Honorius  made  a  reftiidion  ;  and  when  there  were 
legitimate  children,  the  baftards  fliould  only  come  in  for  a 
twelfth,  to  be  fliared  with  their  mother.     Juftinian  after- 
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wards  ordered,  that  they  might  come  in  for  half ;  and  fuc- 
ceed  ab  inteftato  for  a  fixth,  when  there  were  legitimates. 

Baftards  might  be  legitimated  by  fubfcquent  marriage,  or 
by  the  empero"r's  letters.  The  emperor  Anaftafius  allowed 
fitthers  to  legitimate  their  baftards  by  adoption  alone :  but 
this  was  abolilhed  by  Juftin  and  Juftinian,  left  by  this  indul- 
gence they  Ihould  authorife  concubinage.  The  pope  has 
fometimes  legitimated  baftards.  Nay,  the  holy  fee  has  on 
fome  occafions  difpenfed  not  only  with  illegitima'-es,  but  with 
the  offspring  of  adulterv,  as  to  fpiritual  coniiderations,  in 
allowing  of  their  promotion  to  epifcopacy. 

Accordincrly  the  civil  law  differs  from  cirs  in  this  point, 
and  allows  a  baftard  to  fucceed  to  an  inhentawce,  if  after  its 
birth  the  mother  was  married  to  the  father  (Nov.  89,  c.  8.) ; 
and  alfo,  if  the  father  has  no  lawful  wife  or  cliild,  then,  even 
if  the  concubine  was  never  married  to  the  father,  yet  fhe  and 
her  baftard  fon  were  admitted  each  to  one  twelfth  of  the  in- 
heritance (Ibid.  c.  12);  and  a  baftard  was  likewil'e  capable  of 
fucceeding  to  the  whole  of  the  mother's  eftate,  although  fhe 
was  never  married  ;  the  mother  being  fufficiently  certain, 
though  the  father  is  not.  But  our  law,  in  favour  of  mai^ 
riage,  is  much  lefs  indulgent  to  baftards. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  introduce  the  civil  law  here- 
in this  refpeft,  by  declaring  children  legitimated  by  a  fuh- 
fequeiit  marriage;  but  it  vv.is  rejected  :  and  it  was  upon  this 
occaficn  that  the  barons  of  England  aficrf-bled  in  the  paiHa- 
ment  of  Merton,  A.D.  1272,  made  that  famous  anfwcr, 
"  Nolumus  leges  Aiiglise  mutare."     20  Hen.  III.  c.  5. 

But  though  baftards  ai  c  not  looked  upon  as  children  to  any 
civil  purpofes,  yet  the  ties  of  nature  liold  as  to  niaintenairce, 
and  many  other  intentions;  as,particularly,thata  tnan  fhallnot 
marry  his  baftard  fifter  or  daughter.  L.  Raym.  6'";.Coiiib.  356. 

A  baftard  was,  in  ftriftnefs  of  law,  incapable  of  holy 
orders;  and  though  that  were  difpenfed  with,  yu  he  was 
utterly  difqualificd  from  holding  any  dign'ly  in  the  church. 
Fortefc.  c.  40.  5  Rep.  58.  But  this  do>:trine  feems  now 
obfolete  ;  and  there  is  a  very  ancient  decifion,  that  a  felon 
fhould  have  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  were  a  baftard. 
Bro.  Clergy  20.  In  all  other  refpefts,  there  is  no  diftinftion 
between  a  baftard  and  another  man  ;  whereas  the  civil  law, 
which  has  been  extolled  for  its  equitable  decifions,  made 
baftards  in  fome  cafes  incapable  even  of  a  gift  from  their  pa- 
rents. Cod.  6.  57.5.  A  baftard  may  even  be  made  legitimate, 
and  capable  of  inheriting,  by  tlie  tranfcendent  power  of  an 
acl  of  parliament,  and  not  othcrwife  (4  Inft.  36.);  as  was 
done  in  the  cafe  of  John  of  Gaunt's  baftard  children,  by  a 
ftatute  of  Richard  II. 

Baftardy  with  regard  to  the  feveral  modes  of  its  trial,  is 
dillinguiflied  into  general  and  fpecial  baftardy.  Till  tlie  ftatute 
of  Mei  ton  already  recited,  the  queftion  whether  born  before 
or  after  marriage,  was  examined  before  the  eccleliaftical  judge, 
and  his  judgment  was  certified  to  the  king  or  his  juftices, 
and  the  king's  court  either  received  or  rejefted  it  at  plea- 
fiire.  But  after  the  folemn  proteft  of  the  barons  at  Merton 
agalnft  the  introdu£iion  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  this  re- 
(peft,  fpecial  batlardy  has  been  always  triable  at  common  law; 
and  general  baftardy  has  alone  been  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  ccclefiaftical  judge,  who  in  this  cafe  agrees  with  the 
temporal.  (2  Inft.  29.  Reeves's  Hift.  Eng.  Law. 85.  20/.) 
General  baftardy,  tried  by  the  bifhcp,  comprehends  two 
things.  I.  It  fhould  not  be  a  baftardj'  made  legitimate  by  a 
fubfrquent  marriage.  2.  That  it  fhould  be  a  point  collateral 
to  the  original  canfc  of  aftion  If  the  ordinary  certify  r  r  try 
baftardy  without  a  writ  from  the  king's  temporal  couits,  't  is 
vc'd  ;  and  tlie  certificate  muft  be  under  the  feal  of  the  ordi- 
nary.     I  Rol.  Abr.  361,362. 

Special  baftardy  is  two-fold:  ift.  Where  the  baftardy  is  the 
gift  of  the  aftion,  and  the  material  part  of  the  ilTue;  zdly, 
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Where  thof^  are  bsftardi  by  the  co-nmon  law  that  are  "  mu- 
licrs"  by  the  fpiritual  law.  (Co.  Litt.  134.  1  New  At r.  3 1 4. 
1  Rol.  367.  Hob.  117.)  If  a  man  receives  any  temporal 
damag-eb  '*y  being  called  a  bailard,  and  brinjj  his  a^lion  in 
t!>c  temporal  courts,  and  the  defcniant  jiiilific-;that  the  plain- 
tifti  is  a  bdftard,  this  muit  be  tried  at  comnioii  law,  and  i:ot 
by  writ  to  the  biPaop.  i  Brownl.  i.  Kob.  179.  Godol. 
479,     Co.  Ent.  29. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  tinne  of  Edw.  III.  it  is  faid  that 
he  who  gets  a  battard  in  the  hundred  of  M  ddleton  in  Kent 
fnall  forleii  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king.  If  a  baf- 
tard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain  oali  in  Kn'-lwood 
in  Statfordlliire,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Terfley-caille,  no 
puiiifhment  can  be  inflicted  ;  a.iJ  ne'ther  the  lord  nor  the 
billiop  can  take  cognizance  cl  it.     Plott's  Stafford,  p.  279. 

By  the  ilat.  2i  Jac.  i,  c.  27.  a  mother  of  a  baftard  child, 
concealing  its  death,  muft  prove  by  one  witnefs  that  the  child 
was  born  dead  ;  otherwife,  fuch  concealment  Ihall  be  evidence 
of  her  having  murdered  it.  But  ot  late  years  it  hath  been 
ufual,  on  trials  tor  thafe  offences,  to  require  lome  fort  of  pre- 
fumpti^e  evidence  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  before  the 
otherprefumptionbe  admitted,  that  becaufethedcath  wascon- 
cealed  it  was  killed  by  the  parent.  If  a  woman  be  with  child, 
and  any  one  give  her  a  potion  to  dcftroy  the  child,  and  it  kills 
the  woman,  this  is  murder.  If  a  v.oman  great  or  quick  with 
child  takes,  or  any  pcrfon  gives  her,  any  potion  to  caufe  abor- 
tion,or  if  a  man  llrike  her  fo  as  to  kill  the  child,  this  is  not  mur- 
der nor  manflaughter  by  the  law  of  England ;  but  the  offender 
may  be  indiCled  for  a  raifdemeanor  at  common  law.  But  if 
the  child  be  born  alive,  and  afterwards  die  of  the  poifon  or 
bruifes  it  received  in  the  wonb,  it  is  murder  on  the  part  of 
fuch  as  adminifcered  or  gave  them.  Thus  alfo,  if  a  man  pro- 
cure a  woman  with  child  to  dellroy  her  infant  when  born,  and 
the  child  is  hern,  and  the  woman  in  purfuance  of  that  pro- 
curement kill  the  infant,  that  is  murder  in  the  mother,  and 
the  procurer  is  acceffary.  i  Hal.  P.  C.  429,  430.  433. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  454,  &:c.  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
Burn's  Juftice,  vol.  i.  p.  217 — 271. 

Bastap.I),  in  refpecl  of  Artillery,  is  applied  to  thofe 
pieces  which  are  of  an  unufual  or  illcgiti.iiate  make  or  pro- 
portion. I'hefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  Ihort,  according 
as  the  defeti  is  on  the  redundant  or  defective  fide. 

The  long  ballards,  again,  are  either  common  or  uncom- 
mon. To  the  common  kind  belong  the  double  culverin  ex- 
traordinary, half  culveiin  extraordinary,  quarter  culverin 
extraordinary,  falcon  extraordinary-,  &c. 

The  ordinary  baftard  culverin  carries  a  ball  of  eight 
pounds.     See  Cannon. 

Bastard,  in  Botany,  is  applied  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
plants :  asbailard  alkanet,  for  which  fee  Lithospermum-; 
— balm,  fee  Melittis  ;  -cahbage-tiee,  fee  Geoffroya  ; 
— cedar,  fee  1'heobr.oma  Guaztiina  ; — crefs,  fee  ThlAS- 
pi  ; — feverfew,  fee  Parthenium  ; — flower-fence,  fee  Ada- 
ma.stina  ; — gentian,  fee  Sarothra  ; — hare's  ear,  fee 
Phyllis  ; — hatchet-vetch,  fee  Biserrula  ; — hemp,  fee 
Datisca; — hibifcus,  fee  Achania  ; — Jtfuit's  bark-tree, 
fee  Iva  ; — indigo,  fee  Amorpha; — knot-grafs,  fee  Cor- 
RIGIOLA  ; — lupine,  fee  Trifolium  Lupinafltr ; — orpine, 
fee  Andrackn-e  ; — pimpernel,  fee  Cestunculus  ; — plan- 
tain, fee  He  Lie  ON  lA  B'lhai,  andCENTUNCULus  ; — quince, 
fee  Mespilus  Chamitinefpilus  ;. — rocket,  fee  Nasada  ;  — 
faffron,  fee  Carthamus  ; — ftar  of  Bethlehem,  fee  Albu- 
ca  ; — wood-flax,  fee  Thesium  ; — vetch,  fee  Phaca. 

Bastard,  in  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  for  a  large  fail  of  a 
galley,  which  will  make  way  with  a  flack  wind. 

Bast.srd  is  alfo  ufed  adjectivcly,  or  in  compofition  with 
divers  other  words,  to  denote  things  of  inferior  or  dimiuu- 
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tive  value.     In   this  ftnfe  we  meet  with  baftard  coral,  baf- 
tard a'.ab-dfler,  ballard  an.ianthus,   5^c. 

Bastard  Scarlet  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with  bale 
madder,  a?  cor;-.ing  neareft  to  the  baw-dye,  or  new  fcarlet. 

Bastai.ds  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of 
faction  or  troop  of  banditti,  who  rofe  in  G'jienne  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ar.d  joining  with 
fome  Englilh  parties,  ravaged  the  countr)',  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city  of  Xaintes. 

Mczeiay  fuppofes  them  to  have  confifted  of  the  natural 
fons  of  the  nobility  of  Guienne,  who  being  excluded  the 
right  of  inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  robbcis  and  plunderers,  to  mair.tnin  themfelves. 

BASTA  RDY  is  a  defeat  of  birth  ob;eftcd  to  one  bora 
out  of  wedlock. 

Eudathlus  maintaifis,  againft  the  courfe  of  antiquity, 
that  bailards  among  the  Greeks  were  in  equal  favour  witli 
legitimate  children  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war :  others,  how- 
ever,  have  (hewn  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  bailardy 
was  not  in  difgrace.  (See  Homer.  II.  S,  v.  28 1.  Sophocl. 
Ajax,v.  1250.  Euripid.Ion.  V.  589. )  In  the  timeof  William 
the  conqueror,  baftardy  feems  not  to  have  i.Tiplied  any  dif- 
grace  ;  for  that  monarch  does  not  fcruple  to  affume  the  ap- 
pellation of  baftard.  His  epiltle  to  Alan,  count  of  Bre- 
tagne,  begins,  "  Ego  Willielmus,  cognomento  baftardus." 
Du  Cange  Gloff.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  502. 

Bastardy,  Arms  of,  in  Heraldry,  Ihoiild  be  croffed  with 
a  bar,  fillet,  or  traverie,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  Baf- 
tards  were  not  formerly  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their 
father,  and  therefore  they  invented  arms  for  themfelves  ;  and 
this  is  ftill  done  by  the  natural  fons  of  a  king. 

Bastardy,  Right  of,  Dn/ii  de  Batarife,  in  the  French 
La'w,  is  a  right,  in  virtue  of  which  the  effefts  of  baltard« 
dying  inteftate  devolve  to  the  king  or  the  lord.. 

Bastardy,  Trial  of.     See  Bastard. 

BASTARNiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  who  at 
fii-ft  inhabited  that  part  of  European  Sarmatia  that  corre- 
fponded  to  a  part  of  Poland  and  Pruffia,  towards  the  Viftu- 
h,  and  who  afterwards  approached  the  more  fouthem  parts, 
and  eftablifhed  themfelves  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  Tyas 
or  Danaftcr.  The  cera  of  their  war  with  the  Goths,  and 
of  their  conqueft  of  thefe  temtories,  is  not  precifely  afcer- 
tained.  M.  Freret  refers  it  to  the  interval  between  the  years 
282  and  2S0  B.  C.  Tacitus  fays,  they  had  houfes  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  not  Sarmatians, 
becaufe  they  dwelt  in  huts.  Livy  conliders  them  as  Gauh, 
and  Strabo  prefumcs  th^t  they  were  a  nation  of  Germaris. 
They  feem,  however,  to  have  inhabited  the  region  that  lay 
north  of  the  Carpathian  moui'tains,  and  to  have  gradually 
extended  themfelves  towards  Poland  and  the  Boryllhencs. 
Many  learned  perfons  have  repreiented  them  as  a  colony  left 
by.  the  Gauls  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cai-pathian  moun- 
tains, when  they  made  their  progrefs,  under  the  conduft  of 
Brennu^,  from  the  eaft.  towards  the  welt.  M.  de  Peyffonel 
fays,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Riif-. 
Cans  and  Sclavoniar.s. 

BASTATAL,  in  Geography,  a  fmall  idand  on  the  eaft- 
em  coall  of  the  ifiand  of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  1°.  S.  lo;ig. 
I0^°  30'. 

"BASTAVOE,  3  bay  on  the  ealt  fide  of  Yell,  one  of 
the  Shetland  iflands. 

BASTELLICA.  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Corfica,  5 
leagues  E.N.E.  of  Ajaccio. 

BASTERIA,  in  Botany,     See  Calycanthvs. 

BA STERNA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kmd  of  vehisle  or  cha- 
riot ufed  by  ancient  Roman  ladies. 

Papias  thiaka,  that  bsflenia  was  firll  writtea  for  ■vefla-na. 

Rofweiid. 
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Jlorvcild  fays,  it  fhould  be  viajlenta,  which  he  conclmles 
■from  Ilidore,  who  fays,  LnJ}:rna,  i<hijhiiia.  But  the  weird 
feems  better  derived  from  the  Greek  ^ara^n./er/o,  fo  cany. 

Salmafius  obferves,  that  the  ballerna  fuccctded  tlie  h-8irii, 
or  litter  ;  from  which  it  differed  very  little,  except  that  the  lit- 
ter was  borne  on  the  flioiilders  of  flaves,  and  the  balkvna 
borne  or  drawn  by  bcafts.  Cafaubon  fays  it  was  borne  by- 
mules.  F.  Daniel,  Mabillon,  &c.  alTert  it  was  drawn  by 
oxen,  to  go  the  more  gently  ;  and  Gregory  de  Tours  gives 
an  inilance  of  its  being  drawn  by  wild  bulls.  The  infide 
they  called  the  carta,  or  cage  :  it  had  foft  cufhions  or  beds, 
befides  glaffes  on  each  I'ldc  like  our  chariots.  The  mode  of 
bafternas  pafTcd  from  Itaiy  into  Gaul,  and  thence  into  other 
countries  ;  and  to  this  we  owe  our  chariots,  which,  thougli 
ive  call  them  curriis,  yet  have  they  no  conformity  to  the 
ancient  curnis,  but  are  in  cffeft  bafternas  improved.  The 
•ballerna  appears  alfo  to  have  been  ufcd  in  war,  for  the  carry- 
ing of  baggage. 

BASlf,  now  Baza,  m  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Bretica,  north-eall  of  Acci,  and  near  the  moun- 
tains which  fepar:ite  Cietica  from  Tarra^onenhs. 

BASTIA,  in  Gc'igrc.phy,  a  fea-port  town  of  Albania,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  over  againil  the  iflaiid  of  Corfu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Calamu.  N.  lat.  39"  40'.  E.  long. 
20°  35'. 

Bastia,  a  city  and  fea-port  of  Corfica,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland,  is  fituatcd  on  its  north-eall  lide,  and  commandtd  by 
a  lofty  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  fea  forms  a  fmall 
bay,  defended  by  a  mole.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  "  Terra  Nuova"  and  "  Terra  Vecchia ;"  in  the 
former  of  which  is  a  citadel,  furrounded  with  fortifications. 
Its  harbour,  though  good,  is  not  large  ;  and  affords  conve- 
nient anchorage  for  veffels  of  a  fmall  fize,  but  is  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  Ihips  of  war  :  and  its  commerce  is  inconfidcrable. 
In  1730,  Corfica  revolted  from  Genoa;  and  in  1794,  it  was 
attacked  by  lord  Hood,  and  captured  by  the  Britilh  fleet 
and  army.  Tiic  number  of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  be 
about  6coo.     N.lat.  42°  35'.  E.long.  9°  30'. 

Bastia  il/<7;vna  [Riimpfus),  in  Natural  Htflory,  a  kind 
of  fponge,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Spongia  vcnttlalra  of  Gmehn. 

BASTIDE,  in  Topography,  an  appellation  given  in  the 
fouthern  departments  of  France,  to  fmall  country-houfes, 
built  by  individuals  of  eafy  circumftances,  in  the  vicijiity  of 
the  towns. 

Bastide  df  Montfori,  La,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton 
in  the  diftrid  of  Gaillac,  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Gaillac. 

Bastide  de  Seron,  La,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
dillricl  of  Tarafcon  ;  4!  leagues  N.  W.  of  Tarafcou. 

Bastide,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrirt 
of  Caftel-Jaloux,  2^  leagues  W.  S.  \V.  of  Tonneins,  and  J 
N.  of  Caftel-Jaloux. 

Bastide  de  Jourdans,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diilriift  of  Apt,  a  Lagues  S.  E.  of 
Apt. 

Bastide  d' Armagnac,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  tiie 
department  of  the  Gcrs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Nogaro,  4*  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Nogaro. 

Bastide  de  Beam,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ci  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  4  leagues  W.of  Orthez. 

BASTILE  denotes  a  fmall  antique  caftle,  fortified  with 
turrets.  Such  was  the  ballilc  of  Paris,  wtiich  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  callle  that  retained  the  name :  it  was  begun  to 
be  built  in  1369,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  finiflicd  in  1383, 
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ur.der  the  rfTgn  of  hifi  fucceffor.     It»  chief  ufe  was  Tor  the 
ciiHoilv  of  lUlc  priioners. 

Of  the  pl.in  and  ilrutliire  of  this  edifice,  which  was  for 
fcveral  ages  appropriated  to  the  clandeftiue  purpofes  of  un- 
feeling defpolilin,  and  which  might  be  jufily  coiifidered  as 
the  abode  of  human  niifery,  and  of  the  regulations  by  which 
it  was  governed,  it  is  now  nccdlefs  to  record  any  particulars  : 
as  it  was  afl'aulttd  and  totally  deftroyed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  revolution  in  France,  viz.  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  the 
year  1789.  I'liole  who  are  defiroi-s  of  acquainting  them- 
felves  with  its  hiilorv,  will  find  their  curiollty  gratified  in 
a  volume  entitled  '"''  The  Hillory  of  the  Ballile,  Sec." 
publilhed  in  1790,  8vo.  The  moil  fatisfaftory  information 
relating  to  the  pvifoucr  in  the  iron  maflv,  who  was  confined 
in  this  wretched  dungeon  for  many  years,  and  concerning 
whom  many  conjectures  have  been  made,  is  communicated 
to  the  public  in  a  work  entitled  "  Memoires  du  Marcchal 
Due  de  Kichclici:,"  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1790,  in,  4  vols. 
8vo.  The  fecrtl  is  faid  to  have  been  extorted  from  the 
regent  by  his  daughter,  who  d'fcloied  it  to  the  duke  de 
Richelieu.  From  the  account  given  in  this  work  it  appears, 
that  this  unfortunate  perfoii  was  the  twin-brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  born  eigiit  hours  after  this  monaicl:,  and  who  was 
the  unhappy  viclim  of  fuperflition  and  cruelty.  His  father, 
Louis  Xiil.,  being  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  pre- 
didlion  of  fome  impoftcrs,  that  if  the  queen  fiiould  be  deli- 
vered of  tv.'iiis,  the  kingdom  wsuld  be  involved  in  civil  war, 
ordered  the  birth  of  this  prince  to  be  kept  a  profound  fe- 
cret  ;  and  had  him  privately  educated  in  the  country  as  the 
illegitimate  fon  of  a  nobleman :  but  on  the  acceffion  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  young  man  gave  indications  of  having  dif- 
covered  his  parentage,  of  which  his  brother  being  informed, 
ordered  him  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  and  to  wear  a  nialk, 
in  order  to  prevent  liis  being  recognized. 

BASTIMENTOS,  in  Geography,  fmall  idands  near  the 
illhmus  of  Darien,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Numhre  de 
Dios.  Tiiey  form  a  good  harbour  ;  and  one  of  them  has  an 
excellent  fpring.     N.  lat.  9°  30'.  W.  long.  79^  45'. 

BASTINADO.     See  Bastosado. 

BASTION,  in  the  Modern  Fortificat'ions,  a  huge  mafs 
of  earth  ufually  faced  with  fods,  foraetimes  with  brick, 
rarely  with  ftone,  ftaiiding  out  from  a  rampart,  whereof  it 
is  a  principal  part  ;  and  anfwering  to  what  in  the  ancient  for- 
ficatiou  was  czWeA  propugnaculittn,  or  a  bulwark. 

Bailions,  fume  fay,  were  firll  introduced  by  Zifca  the  Bo- 
hemian ;  others  attribute  the  invention  of  them  to  Achmet 
Balliaw,  in  the  year  1480,  mentioning  the  fortification  of 
Otranto  as  the  firil  inilance  in  which  they  were  ufed.  How- 
ever, they  were  well  known  foon  after  the  year  1500  ;  for 
Tartalea  gives  a  plan  of  Turin,  which  had  been  completely 
fortified  for  loine  time  with  four  bailions,  in  his  Quefiti  H. 
Inventioni  diverfe,  publilhed  in  1546.  The  firll  bailions, 
fuch  as  thofc  of  Turin,  and  bf  Antwerp,  which  was  fortified 
about  the  year  1540,  were  fmall,  and  removed  at  a  great 
dillauce  from  each  other  :  but  they  were  made  much  larger, 
and  brought  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
erected  under  the  direftion  of  the  duke  d'Alva,  about  the 
year  1566. 

A  ballion  confifts  of  two  faces  and  two  flanks,  and  an 
opening  towards  the  centre  of  the  place  called  the  gorge. 
— The  faces  are  the  lines  BC  and  CS  {Platel.  Fortifrat. 
Jig.  I.)  including  the  angle  of  the  ballion.  See  Face. — 
The  flanks  are  the  lines  BA,  SD.  The  union  of  the  two 
faces  makes  the  outmofl  or  faliant  angle,  called  alfo  the  an- 
gle of  the  ballion,  BCS. 

The  union  of  the  two  faces  to  the  two  flanks  makes  the 
fide-augles  tailed   the  flioulders,  or  epaules  of  the  baftion. 

And 
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And  tlie  union  of  the  two  other  ends  of  the  flanks  to  the 
two  curtins,  the  angles  of  the  flanks  of  the  ballion. 

The  foundation  of  the  baftion,  i.  c.  c,{  a  work  confiding 
of  flanks  and  faces,  is  that  great  rule  in  fortification,  viz. 
that  every  part  of  a  work  rauft  be  feen  and  defended  from 
fome  other  part  :  mere  angles  therefore  are  not  fufficieut, 
but  flanks  and  faces  are  indifpenfibly  requifite. — Thus,  if 
the  baltion  confiils  of  flanks  and  faces,  as  AIjCSD,  /ig.  i. 
all  the  points  may  be  defended  from  the  fi.inks ;  there  being 
none,  v.  gr.  in  the  face  B  C,  but  what  may  be  defended 
from  the  oppofite  flank  EL,  nor  any  in  the  cnrtin  AE,  but 
may  be  defended  from  tlie  adjacent  flanks  BA  and  EL  ;  nor 
in  any  one  flank  BA,  but  may  be  defended  from  the  other 
EL. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  faces,  they  are  not  to  be  lefs 
than  40  toifes,  nor  more  than  60 ;  or  differing  little  from 
100  yards. 

The  flanks  of  baflions  are  better  as  they  are  longer,  pro- 
vided they  ftand  at  the  fame  angle  under  the  line  of  defence: 
hence  the  flank  njufl:  ftand  at  right  angles  to  the  hne  of  de- 
fence. Indeed,  in  the  ancient  fortification,  the  flank  is 
made  perpendicular  to  the  curtln,  fo  as  to  have  the  angle 
out  of  the  enemy's  eye  ;  but  this  is  now  provided  for,  by 
withdrawing  the  lower  part  of  the  flank  two  i  or  three 
perches  towards  the  capital  line;  which  part,  thus  with- 
drawn, is  better,  if  made  concave,  than  redtilinear;  and  if 
double,  with  a  ditch  between,  than  if  Angle. 

The  bufinefs  of  d'.fpofing  the  flanks  of  baftions  makes  the 
principal  part  of  tlie  art  of  fortification  ;  it  is  that  on  which 
the  defence  principally  depends,  and  which  has  introduced 
the  various  forms  and  modes  of  fortifying. 

If  the  angle  of  the  bullion  be  lefs  than  fixty  degrees,  it 
will  be  too  fmall  to  give  room  for  guns  ;  and  befides,  fo 
acute  as  to  be  eafily  beaten  down  by  the  enemies'  guns  :  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  it  will  either  render  the'  line  of 
defence  too  long,  or  the  flanks  too  fliort :  it  muft  therefore 
be  more  than  fixty  degrees  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  fliould 
be  a  right  angle,  fome  intermediate  angle  between  fixty  and 
ninety,  or  even  whether  or  not  it  fliould  exceed  a  right  an- 
gle, is  flill  difputed  ;  though  thofe  are  generally  preferred, 
which  are  not  much  lefs  than  90°,  and  not  exceeding  120° 
or  130^.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  triangle  can  never  be 
fortified,  becaufe  either  fome  or  all  of  the  angles  will  be 
cither  fixty  degrees,  or  lefs  than  fixty. 

Baftions  are  of  divers  kinds,  foUJ,  "void,  Jiat,  cut,  Sec. 

Bastions,  fo/id,  are  thofe  that  are  filled  up  entirely,  and 
have  the  earth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  rampart,  without 
any  void  fpace  towards  the  centre. 

Bastions,  -voiJ,  or  hoUo-zu,  are  thofe  furrounded  with  a 
rampart  and  parapet,  only  ranging  round  tlieir  flanks  and 
faces,  fo  as  to  leave  a  void  fpace  towards  the  centre  ; 
where  the  ground  is  fo  low,  that  if  the  rampart  be  taken, 
no  retrenchment  can  be  made  in  the  centre,  bat  what  will 
lie  under  the  fire  of  the  befieged. 

Bmtios,  Jlat,  is  a  ballion  built  on  a  right  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtin,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by 
the  bailion  at  its  extremes. 

Bastion,  cul,  is  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  has  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards  with 
two  points  outward  :  this  is  fometimes  alfo  called  bajlvn 
'^■ith  a  tenaille  ;  and  is  ufed  either  when,  without  fuch  a  con- 
trivance, the  angle  would  be  too  acute,  or  when  water,  or 
fome  other  impediment,  hinders  the  carrying  on  of  the  ballion 
to  its  full  extent. 

Bastion,  compofcil,  is  when  the  two  fides  of  the  interior 
polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo  un- 
equal. 
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Bastiov,  regular,  is  that  which  has  its  due  proportion 
of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges ;  the  faces  being  of  an  equal 
length,  the  flanks  the  fame,  and  the  two  angles  of  the 
(houlder  equal. 

Bastion,  irregular,  is  where  this  proportion  and  equa- 
lity are  not  obferved. 

Bastion,  Reformed,  is  where  the  irregularitr  of  the  lines 
and  angles  makes  the  baftion  out  of  ft'.ape:  as  when  it  wants 
one  of  its  demi-gorges  ;  one  fide  of  the  interior  polygon 
being  too  fhort. 

Bastion,  (km't,  is  that  which  hath  but  one  face,  and  one 
flank  :  called  alfo  an  epaiilcment. 

To  fortify  the  angle  of  a  place  that  is  too  acute,  they 
cut  oft  the  point,  and  make  two  dcm'i-bajl'tons,  which  form 
a  tenmlle,  or  a  re-entering  angle.  Thdr  chief  ufe  is  before 
a  horn -work  or  crownwork. 

Bastion,  double,  is  that  which,  on  the  plane  of  tha 
great  ballion,  has  another  baflion  built  higher,  fomewhat  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  cavalier  ;  leaving  twelve  or  eighteen  feet 
between  the  paiapet  of  the  lower,  and  the  foot  of  the  higher. 

Bastion,   Capital  of  a.     See  Capital. 

Bastion,  Gorge  of  a.     See  Gorge. 

Bastion,  Dijlance  of  the.     See  Distance. 

Bastion    Company  in  France.     See  Company. 

BASTITANl,  in  Ancietit  Geography,  a  people  of  Bae- 
tica,  in  Spain.  .  See  B^etica,  and  Basti. 

BASTOGNE,  in  Geography,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburgh,  near  the  forcft  of  Ardennes. 
It  is  fo  populous,  fo  well  built,  and  has  fo  much  trade,  that 
it  is  not  untrequently  called  "  Paris  in  Ardennes."  N.  lat. 
50"  6'.   E.  long.  6"  o'. 

BASTON,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a  poet  of  fome  note 
in  the  fourteenth  centurj',  and  author  of  fcveral  works,  was 
defcended  of  a  noble  fam.ily,  and  born  in  Yorkfhire,  not 
far  from  Nottingham.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  Carmelite 
monk,  and  afterwards  prior  of  that  order  at  Scarborough. 
He  was  likevvife  poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Oxford. 
In  1304,  he  accompanied  king  Edward  I.  in  his  expedition 
into  Scotland,  for  the  purpofe  of  celebrating  the  king's 
vidlories  over  the  Scots  ;  .but  being  taken  prifoner,  he  was 
compelled  to  fing  the  fuccelfes  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  then 
claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  died  about  the  year 
13 10,  and  was  buried  at  Nottingham.  His  poetry,  though 
barbarous,  was  not  contemptible  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.     Biog.  Brit.     Gen.  Dift. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a  mould 
in  the  bafe  of  a  column  ;  otherwife  called  a  tore. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  Hera/dry,  a  kind  of  bend  which 
has  only  one  fourth  of  the  ufual  breadth.  The  bafton  does 
not  go  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  as  the  bend  or 
fcarf  does,  but  is  broken  off  fhort,  in  form  of  a  truncheon. 
Its  ufe  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms  is  a  mark  of  baftardy  :  but 
French  heralds  introduce  it  in  arms  as  a  difference,  a  mark 
of  confanguinitv. 

Baston  alfo  fignifies  the  earl-marfhal's  ftaff. 

Baston,  French,  literally  fignifying  ^  ftaff,  and  techni- 
cally a  verge,  or  maee,  in  Laiu,  is  ufed  for  one  of  the  war- 
den's of  the  Fleet's  men,  who  attends  the  king's  court  with 
a  red  ilaff,  for  taking  fuch  to  ward  as  are  committed  by  the 
court,  and  likewife  attends  on  fuch  prifoners  as  are  fuffercd 
to  go  at  large  by  licence.  Stats,  i  R.  II.  c.  12.  5  Eliz. 
c.  23.     See  Tipstaff. 

EASTONADO,  Bastonade,  or  Bastinado,  the 
punilhment  of  beating  or  drubbing  a  criminal  with  a 
llick. 

The  word  is  formed   of  the  French   bajlari,  z.  Jltch,   or 
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Tlie  badonadc  is  a  punirtiment  ufed  am<jnj»  tlis  an- 
cient Grecka,  Romans,  and  Jtwa,  and   lliU  obtains  among 

the  Turks. 

The  Romans  called  it  fiijli^nlio,  fuj'ium  nilmomlw,  or  fuf. 
i'tbut  ctdi,  which  differed  frnin  the Jlasel/alio,  as  the  foiniLr 
was  done  with  a  ftick,  tlic  latter  witli  a  rod  or  fcoiirge. 
Tiie  fulligation  was  a  lighter  puniftiment,  and  inflidlcd  on 
freemen  ;  the  flagellation  a  fcverer,  and  reftrved  for  (laves. 
It  was  alfo  called  lymjxwtim,  bccaufe  the  patient  here  was 
btat  with  Hicks,  like  a  drinn. 

The  penalty  is  much  in  life  in  the  Eall  to  this  day.  The 
method  there  pradkifed  ii  thus  :  the  criminal  being  lai<l  on 
his  belly,  his  feet  are  raifed,  and  lied  to  a  Hake,  held  full 
by  officers  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  which  pollurc  he  is  beaten 
by  a  cudgel  on  the  folcs  of  his  feet,  hack,  chin,  &c.  to 
the  number  of  one  or  more  hundred  blows.  Calmtt.  Ditt. 
Bib.  torn.  i.  p.  260. 

For  the  method  of  inflicting  this  punifhment  at  Algiers, 
fee  Algiers.  Ur.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  253.)  fuggcds  that  it 
was  probably  in  this  manner,  that  St.  Paul  was  "  thrice 
beaten  with  rods."  2  Cor.  xi.  25.  The  Choufes,  whofe 
ofTice  it  is  to  infiift  this  punifhment  at  Algiers,  appear  to 
be  no  other  than  fo  many  Roman  liftors  armed  with  tiieir 
fafccs.  The  flijrhled  of  all  the  Chinefe  puiiifhmenls  is  the 
badniado,  whicli  is  only  ufed  for  challifiiig  thofe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  very  trivial  faults.  The  criminality  of  the 
offender  determines  the  numhir  of  blows  which  he  mull  re- 
ceive ;  but  the  lowell  number  is  twenty.  'I'he  punifhment  in 
this  cafe  isconfidered  merely  as  a  fimple  paternal  correttion, 
without  any  infamy  attached  to  it  ;  and  it  is  <ndered  by 
the  emperor  to  be  inflided  on  his  courtiers,  who  are  after- 
wards received  into  favour  and  treated  with  refpeifl.  The 
baton,  or  "  pan-tfec,"  ufed  for  this  punifhment,  is  a  piece 
of  baniboo,  a  little  flatted,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  po- 
lifhed  at  the  upper  extremity  for  the  convenience  of  being 
more  cafdy  handled.  Every  mandarin  may  ufe  it  at  plea- 
furc  in  certain  cafes,  cither  when  any  one  forgets  to  falute 
him,  or  when  he  adminillers  public  jullice.  On  fuch  occa- 
fions  he  fits  gravely  behind  a  table,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
bag  filled  with  fmall  Hicks,  while  a  number  of  petty  offi- 
cers (land  around  him,  each  furniflicd  with  fome  of  thtfe 
"  pan-tfees,"  and  waiting  only  for  his  fignal  to  make  ufc 
of  them..  The  mandarin  takes  from  the  bag  one  of  the 
Jittle  flicks  which  it  contains,  and  throv/s  it  into  the  hall 
of  audience.  I'he  culprit  is  then  feizcd,  and  llretchtd  out 
with  his  belly  towards  the  ground  ;  his  breeches  are  pulled 
down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  domellic  applies  five 
fmart  blows  of  his  "  pan-tfee  ;"  aiiother  fuccecds,  and  be- 
ftows  five  more,  if  the  mandarin  draws  another  fmall  baton 
from  trie  bag,  and  thus,  by  gradation,  until  thejud^eis 
pleafed  to  make  no  more  fignals.  The  criminal,  who  has 
undergone  this  challire.ncnt,  miifl  then  throw  hindelf  upon 
his  knees  before  the  judge,  incline  his  body  three  times  to 
the  earth,  ard  thank  him  for  the  care  which  he  takes  of 
his  cd\icatioii.     Grofier's  China,  vol.ii.  p.  52,  &c. 

BASTONIER,  or  Baton ier,  in  tlie  I'lCMeh  Law, 
an  ancient  a<lvocatc,  cleftcd  yearly  according  to  feniority, 
to  be  the  head  or  mailer  of  the  community  of  advocates 
and  attorn'cs.  He  is  prefideut  of  the  board  held  for  main- 
tenance of  the  order,  and  difciplinc  of  the  palnis.  To  him 
alfo  belongs  the  comtnilTion  ofthe  inferior  judges,  when 
put  under  interdict,  fo  long  as  the  interdit'lion  lalls. 

BiVsroNtER  is  alfo  ufed  for  him  who  keeps  the  Itaff  of  a 
community,  and  carries  or  follows  it  in  procefTtons. 

BAbTOV.\,  in  Geo\;ral>hy,  a  town  of  European  I'ur- 
key,  in  Albania,   18  miles  Couth  of  Duraz/o. 

ijASTWICK,    John,    in    Biography,    M.  D.    born    al 
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VVritllc  in  Effcx,  in  1593,  after  paffing  through  the  ufual 
fchool  education,  was  fentto  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge, 
where,  however,  he  did  not  continue  a  fulllcient  time  to  take 
his  degree;  but  with  the  view  of  fjualifying  himfelf  for  the 
pradlice  of  phydc,  he  quitted  England  to  viiit  the  principal 
feininaries  on  the  continent,  where,  at  that  lime,  the  dilierent 
branches  of  medicine  were  better  taii)fht  than  in  his  owu 
country.  At  Padua  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  docfor 
in  medicine;  but  engaging  early  in  theological  difpules,  and 
thence  exciting  the  refentmcnt  of  the  clergy,  he  fjon  found 
himfelf  involved  in  troubles,  from  which,  at  a  late  period,  he 
fcaree  cfcapcd  willi  his  life.  In  1624,  ami  before  he  re- 
turned to  lingland,  he  publiflied  at  Leydcn,  *'  Kleucluis 
RellgioiuV,  P.ipiilicx,  in  quo  probatur,  neque  Apollolicani, 
nequc  Catholicani,  imo  neque  Romnnam  cfFe,"  2410.  ;  aiij 
foon  after  his  return,  "  Flagelluni  Ponlifieis  et  Epilcoporuin 
Eatialinii;."  'i'ho\igh  he  declared,  in  the  pn-face  to  ihis 
work,  that  nothing  in  it  was  intended  to  afftcl  liich  bifliops 
as  acknowledged  tiieir  authority  from  kings  and  emperors, 
yet  our  Eugli(}i  prelates,  either  fufpedling  that  fome  things 
in  his  book  were  levelled  at  them,  or  perhaps  not  euduriiig 
that  the  conduCl  of  ecclcfiallics  fhould  be  cxpofed  with  fucli 
freedom  by  a  lay  writer,  and  fearing  if  he  was  fuffered  to 
go  on  the  fame  weapon  might  be  turned  againfl  them,  he 
was  citid  by  them  before  the  high-conmiiflion  court,  lined 
1000 1.  and  fcntenccd  to  be  excommunicated,  to  be  debarred 
the  praftice  of  phyf'c,  to  have  his  books  burnt,  and  to  re- 
main in  prifon  until  he  made  a  recantation.  After  being 
confined  two  years  in  the  Gatehoufe,  he  publiflied  "  Apolo- 
gelicns  ad  Prxfules  Anglicos  ;"  bul  that  procuring  no  rc- 
iiiillion  of  his  fenteiice,  it  was  foon  followed  by  "  The  New 
Litany,"  in  which  he  taxed  the  bilhops  with  having  an  in- 
clination to  popery,  and  exclaimed  againfl  the  fevt  ri'ty  and  in- 
juflicc  of  the  high-co!nmiiiion's  proceedings  againll  him.  For 
pubhlhing  this  work,  he  was  fentcnced,  by  tlie  fame  court, 
to  pay  a  line  of  5000I.,  to  llaud  in  the  pillory  in  Palace-yard 
Wellminflcr,  and  there  lofc  his  ears,  and  to  fuffer  perpetual 
impiifonment  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fame 
fentencc  was,  about  the  fame  time,  in  1637,  palTed  and  exe- 
cuted upon  Prynnc  and  Burton.  Baftwick  was  conveyed 
to  Launcefton  caflle  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  removed  to 
St.  Mary's  calUc  in  the  iflc  of  Scilly,  where  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  vilit  him.  The  houfe  of  commons,  however,  in 
1640,  ordered  him,  as  well  as  the  others,  to  be  brought  to 
London,  whither  they  were  attended  by  vafl  multitudes  of 
people,  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The  proceedings 
againll  them  were  voted  illegal,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
remunerated  out  of  the  revenue  and  eflates  of  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  coniniiflion  who 
had  condemned  tliim.  Ballwick  was  alive  iu  1648.  I'lic 
time  of  hi;i  death  is  not  known.     Gen.  Biog.  Didt. 

BASV[L1.,E,  iu  Gcvgraphy,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Martinieo. 

BASZEU,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  ri/ns  into 
the  Pruth,  near  Stcphanowze,  iu  Moldavia. 

BAT,  in  Zooluj^y.     See  Vkspertilio. 

Bat,  Sta.     See  Sra  bat. 

Bat,  in  Commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  filver  coin,  current  in  divers 
parts  of  Germany  and  Swifferland,  at  difl'erent  prices. 

T'he  bat  or  fladcrmoufe,  at  Nuremburg,  is  equal  to  f  lur 
croitzcrs  ;  at  Zurich,  to  ^-  of  the  French  crown  ;  at  Balil, 
Schatriiaufen,  &c..  to  ^j  ;  and  at  liurn  and  Friburg  to  -j'5 
of  the  fame  crown.     Thefc  la!l  arc  called  Ihoi  t  bats. 

BATA,  in  Botany.     See  MusA. 

Bat  A,  in  Geography.     See  Batta. 

BATA  BANO,  a  town  on  the  fouth  fide  ofthe  iflnnd  of 
Cuba  iu  the  Well  ladies,  ftattd  near  a  large  bay,  opj.-ufite 
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Pinos  iflcs,  and  about  50  milei  fouth-wcft  from  the  Ha- 
vaunah. 

RATABLE  Land.     See  Battable. 

liATACALO,  01  Batacolo  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on 
the  caft  coail  of  the  ifland  of  Ct-ylon,  in  N.  lat.  7°  ^^'. 
E.  loi;g.  81°  3'.  It  extends  to  tlie  foiith  between  the  main 
ifland  and  a  narrow  track  of  land  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  and 
is  wtll  (hc-hercd  from  molt  winds.  The  Port  town,  fo  caDul, 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  bay  or  gnlf,  ^^i  leagues  N.  E.  of 
Cohimbo.  The  bay  is  about  20  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of 
Trincotnalc.  Batacolo  is  a  place  of  comparatively  fmall 
in\portance  ;  but  the  furrounding  country,  and  the  bold  gro- 
tefqiie  rocks  which  flcirt  its  (hores,  have  dcfervedly  attrafted 
particular  attention. 

BATACARANG  Point,  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
iflatid  of  Sumatra. 

BATALHA,  a  monaftery  in  Poitugncfe  Eftremadura, 
ab'jut  60  miles  to  the  north  of  Lifbon,  founded  by  John  L 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  confequence  of  the 
great  viflory  over  the  king  of  Cadile,  and  reckoned  one  of 
the  moil  noble  monuments  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic 
llyle  of  arcliitedlure.  It  has  been  particularly  d;.fcribed  by 
Mr.  James  Murphy. 

BATAN,  a  town  of  Afialic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  20  miles  fouth  of  Kutaia. 

BATARDIERE,  a  place  in  a  garden,  prepared  for 
the  planting  of  truit-trees,  which  being  tranfphinttd  thither 
from  the  nurfery,  are  to  be  placed  in  efpalicrs,  or  tUewliere, 
to  lupply  the  place  of  dead  trees. 

BA  I'ATAS,  in  Botdiiy.     See  Convolvulus. 

Batatas.     See  Potato. 

Batatas,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Acarus,  found  on 
the  potatoe  in  Surinam  and  feme  other  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  rather  rough  and  fanguineous  ;  anterior  legs  as 
long  as  the  body.     Fabricius. 

BATAVI,  in  ylnc'tcnl  Geography,  arc  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  originally  the  fame  people  with  the  Catti  or  Cattans, 
w  ho  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  and  being  driven  from  their 
country  by  a  domellic  infurreflion,  they  fettled  at  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  Gaul,  in  an  ifland  called  "  Infula  Bata- 
vorum,"  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean. 
Atcording  to  this  defcription,  the  Batavians  pofTefred  South 
Holland,  part  of  the  country  of  Utrecht,  and  the  ifland  of 
Iktdw  in  the  dukedom  of  Giielderland.  The  early  hiftory 
ol  the  Batavi  is  involved  in  confideraMe  obfcurity.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  about  54  years  before  the  Chri(li;in 
a-ra  they  were  dilUnguiflitd  by  their  valour,  and  attra£led 
the  attention  of  Cxfar,  \\ho  formed  an  alliance  with  them. 
He  encouraged  them  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  fought  with  him  againft:  Pompey  at 
Pharfah:i,  and  to  have  allilled  Auguftus  in  the  battle  of 
Adium.  l'h(?y  aflilled  Crefar  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
Gauls,  and  they  every  where  ro\!tcd  and  dilperfed  that  fero- 
cious and  warlike  people.  The  Batavian  cavalry'  bore  the 
highell  reputation,  and  the  infantry  fought  with  the  fame 
order,  dileipline,  and  intrepiditv  in  the  marlhes  anel  waters 
as  upon  the  lirm  land  ;  and  even  the  Romans  dreaded  their 
rele.itment.  They  became  the  body-guard  of  the  emperors, 
who  repofed  equal  confidence  in  their  fidelity  and  courage  ; 
and  they  retained  this  honourable  truil  till  they  were  dif- 
milied  by  Galba,  though  with  tokens  of  favour  and  elleem. 
In  all  important  expeditions,  in  every  dangerous  enterprife, 
and  where  obftinate  boldneis  wasrccpiircd,lhc  Batavians  were 
feletled.  They  generally  compofed  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
Roman  army,  fuilained  the  lirll  Ihock  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  the  iirit  attack  with  an  impetuol'ity  pecviliar  to  them- 
ielvts.     They  were  not  only  honoured  by  the  title  of  allies 
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to  the  empire,  but  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  the 
friends  and  brethren  of  the  Romans;  which  denomination 
was  particularly  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Betaw,  an 
ifland  formed  by  the  Rhine  and  Vahal  or  Waal.  Their 
government  feem.s  to  have  been  monarchical,  and  it  is  con- 
jeilured  that  Claudius  CiviHs  was  dcrccndc-d  from  their 
kings.  But  though  the  Romans  indulged  them  in  an  ex- 
emption from  tributes  and  taxes,  it  was  not  confiftcnt  with 
the  views  they  had  adopted  of  univerfal  dommion  to  allow 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  They  built  towns, 
and  made  eltablifliments  in  their  territories  ;  and  this  rude 
people,  flattered  by  the  luxury  and  the  amufements  which 
they  introduced  among  them,  did  not  immediately  perceive 
the  dangerous  policy  which  dircfted  them.  They  were 
foon,  however,  informed  of  the  treachery  of  their  allies,  by 
the  opprefiion  and  injiiftice  which  they  began  to  exercile. 
AVhen  Vitellius  and  Otho  difputed  the  empire,  and  the 
German  nations  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty,  the  Ba- 
ta\ians  followed  their  example.  Alarmed  for  tiie  intereft 
and  the  rights  of  their  nation,  Julius  Paulas  and  Claudius 
Civilis  fct  themfclves  to  oppol'e  the  pradices  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  emancipate  tlieinfelves  from  their  dominion.  Bnt 
Fonteius  Capito,  the  Roman  commander,  confidering  them 
as  rebels,  made  himfilf  n:aller  of  their  perfons  ;  and  having 
beheaded  the  former,  he  loaded  the  latter  with  chains,  and 
fent  him  to  Rome.  The  death  of  Nero,  however,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  delivered  Civilis  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  ;  and  the  weak  and  impolitic  Ga'ba 
fuficred  him  to  return  to  his  country,  without  inquiring  into 
his  crime,  or  into  his  merit.  This  lUuftrious  chief  then 
prepared  to  gratify  his  refentment,  and  to  recover  and  vin- 
dicate the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  nation.  He  called  an 
aflembly  of  his  community,  and  reprefenting  the  evils  of 
tyranny,  inculcated  a  dildain  of  fubmiflion  and  fervitude. 
His  countrymen  fuhmitted  themfelves  without  referve  to  his 
condufl  ;  and  uniting  with  the  Frilii  and  the  Coninefates, 
he  declared  war  againlt  the  Romans.  Gaining  an  aceeflionof 
ftrengtii  from  the  Tungrians,  who  dcferted  the  Romans,  and 
from  fome  natives  of  Batavia,  who  ferved  as  rowers  in  the  Ro- 
man fleet,  hew  as  enabled  to  defeat  the  Romansand  put  them  to 
flight.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  eight  Batavian  cohort?, 
who  abandoned  VitcUius,  by  whofe  orders  they  were  march- 
ing to  Rome,  and  alfo  by  fome  other  German  tribes  ;  and 
thus  aided  and  encouraged,  he  obtained  fome  further  fuc- 
cefs.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Cerealis,  the  Roman  general, 
he  received  a  total  overthrow,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  his  own  illand,  whither  he  had  retreated,  to  retire 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans.  A  con- 
ference taking  place  between  Cerealis  and  Civilis,  the  iflue 
of  it  was  an  entire  fubmiflion  on  one  flde,  and  an  unreferved 
pardon  on  the  other.  The  Batavians  remained  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  war  broke  out ; 
that  is,  exempt  from  all'tributes,  and  only  obliged  to  fupply 
the  Romans  with  troops  when  required.  We  know  little 
more  of  the  ancient  hiilory  of  the  Batavians  than  that  the 
fierce  and  warlike  fpirit  of  the  people  obliged  the  Romans 
to  maintain  ft:rong  garrifons  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ; 
that  they  revolted  againll  Conllantine  ;  that  they  performed 
fignal  fcrvices  to  Tlieodofius  in  Britain  ;  and  that,  with  the 
rclt  of  the  empire,  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Franks  ; 
and  were  governed  by  Charlemagne,  and  his  defcendants, 
until,  upon  the  decline  of  that  houfe,  the  great  lords  and 
officers  of  the  crown,  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  reigning  princes,  rendered  their  governments  hereditary 
in  their  famines.  From  the  Batavi,  the  fevcn  united  pro- 
\inces  derived  the  name  of  Batavia,  which  lince  the  French 
revolution  La^  been  recognized  in  the  appellation  of  the 
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Batavian  republic.    Cif.  Com.  1.  vii.    Tacit.  Hift.  1.  v.  1.  vli. 
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BATAVIA  Castra,  a  citadel  of  Vmdelicia,  lo  caUtd 
from  tlK  coiiovi  Batavia,  in  gairifon  under  the  commander 
in  Rhxtia;  now  Passau,  fituated  in  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube,  Inn,  and  Ills. 

Batavia,   in   Gcosraphy,  the  cekbrated   capital  of  the 
Dutch  poffeffioiis   in  the  Ea!l  Indies,  and  denominated  the 
«'  Queen  of  the  Eail,"  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  build- 
ing, and  its  immenfe  trade,  is  a  fca-poit  town  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  fuuated  very  near  the  fea,  on  a 
fertile  plain,  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  been  left  or 
thrown  up  by  the  fea,   in  the  kingdom  of  Jaccatra,  upon 
the  river  of  that  name,  which,  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  town,  divides  it  into  two  parts.     To  the  north  of  the 
city  is  the  fea-lliore  ;  behind  it  to  the  fouth,  the  land  nfes 
with  a  gentle,  and  fcarcely  perceptible,  acclivity  towards  the 
mountains,  which  lie  15  or  16  Dutch  miles,   or  leagues,  in- 
land ;  one  of  which,  as  being  very  high,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Blue  mountain.     This  city  was  founded  in  1619  by  the 
governor-general,   John  Peterfon  Koen,  who  captured  and 
dcftroyed  the  town  of  Jaccatra,  near  the  fpot  where   the 
former  town  was  fituated  ;  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ba- 
tavia, though  it  is  faid  he  much  wiflied  to  have  called  it 
«'  New  Horn,"  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  "  Horn"  in 
North  Holland.     Although   it  was  then  an  inconfiderablc 
place,  with  reg-ird  both  to  ilrength  and  beauty,  he  declared  it 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettleraents  in  India;  and  his  choice 
of  the  lituation  wa8  fojuft,  and  his  plan  fo  well  contrived,  that 
it  rofe  with  unparalleltdrapidity  to  that  degree  of  magnilicence 
and  importance  which  has  rendered  it  both  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  all  the  more  eaftern  nations  of  India.     It  ftiU 
retains  a  very  confiderable  rank  and  influence  ;  although,  for 
the  lail  50  years,  it  has  much  declined  both  as  to  opulence 
and  population.     The  form  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  fquare, 
i  of  a  mile  long,  and  I  a  mile  broad,  interfered  by  the  river 
already  mentioned,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
croffed  by  three  bridges.     The  breadth  of  the  river,  within 
the  city,' is  about  \6o  or   180  feet ;  and  paffing  the  calUe 
and  admiralty  wharf,  it  difcharges  itftlf  into  the  fea.     On 
both  fides  of  its  mouth  are  long  piers  of  wood  and  biick- 
woik.'about  3,800  feet  long,  taken  from  the  moat  of  the 
city  :  between  which,  on  the  weft  llde,  the  veffels  belonging 
to  the  free  merchants  are  laid  up  and  repaired  ;  but  along 
the  eafl.  fide,  the  paflage  lies  open  for  the  lighters,  which 
go  into  and  out  of  the  city  with  the   cargoes  of  the  ihips. 
Oppofite  to  the  outward  point  of  the  eaftern  pier  is  a  horn- 
work,  commonly  called  the  "  Water-fort,"  conilruftcd  of  a 
kind  of  coral  rock,  and  having,  mounted  or  diimounted, 
fourtetn    guns,  and    two    howitzers.      It    confitls    of    a 
parapet,    retained    by    a   wall ;    but  the  parapet   has  been 
raoch   negleded,  and  the   wall  is  nearly  deltroyed  by  the 
conftant  working  of  the  fea.     This  fort  is  protedted  on  the 
land  fide  by  a  noxious  fwamp,  and  towards  the  fe?,  on  the 
north-weft,  by  extenlive  flats,  over  which  even  boats  cannot 
pafs.    The  only  good  approach  is  that  by  the  channel,  which 
it  fees  and  defends.     On  the  weft  fliore,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  water-fort,  is  a  battery,  mounting  feven  guns, 
bearing  down  the  river ;  and  oppofite  to  this  is  a  battery  of 
fix  guns,  facing  the  river,  and  two  to  the  callward.     Each 
divifion  of  the  city  on  cither  fide  of  the  river  has  two. canals, 
running  parallel  with  the  longell  fides,  and   interfe(iled  at 
right  angles  by  crofs-canals.     Thefe  canals  join   the   great 
canal,  or  river,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  en- 
trance ;  and  below  their  junftion  is  laid  a  boom  of  wood, 
armed   with  iron  fpikes.      The  city  is   encompalTcd  by   a 
wall  of  coral  rock,  ferving  as  a  facing  to  the  rampart  behind 
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it ;  and  alfo  by  a  moat,  having  feveral  fluicea,  into  which 
water  is  conveyed  from  the  river.      Sir  George   Staunton 
fnys,  that  a  part  of  the  town-wall  is  built  of  lava,  which  is 
of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  of  a   very  hard   denfe  texture, 
emitting  a  metallic  found,  and  very  much  refembiing  fome 
of  the  lava  of  Vefuvius.     It  is  brought  from  tht  mountains 
ill  the  centre  of  Java,  where  a  crater  is  Hill  fmoking.     The 
rampart  is  defended  by  twenty  or  twenty-one  baftions,  which, 
as  well  as  the  wall,  are  in  a  ruinous  ftate.     Small  projediions, 
of  various  forms,  are  conftruftcd  at  intervals  of  about  350 
feet,  each  of  which  generally  mounted  three  guns.     At  fiiort 
diftances  from   the  town,  three   or  four  fmall  ftar-foils  of 
earth  are  ercfted  in  particular  palTes,   probably  for  defence 
againft   the  inhabitants  of  the  idand.     The  caille  or  citadel 
of  Batavia,  wliich  was  formerly  on  the  fea- fide,  is  now,  by 
the  continual  increafe  of  the   mud-banks   before  it,  dillant 
from  the  fea  more  than  100  roods,  and  is  fcated  on  the  eait 
bank  of  the  river.      It  covers  about    200  roods  of  ground, 
and  is  a  regular  fquare  fortrefs,  built  of  coral-rock  brought 
from  fome  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  compofed  of  that  material. 
It   has    neither   ravelins    nor    outworks.      Two   guns    are 
mounted  on  each  flank,  and  two,  or  fomctimes  three,  on  each 
face  :  neither  "  en   barbette"    ncr  "  en   embrafure  ;"    but 
in  a  fituation  between  both,  having  the  difadvantages  of  both 
■without  the  advantages  of  either.     The  wall  is  of  mafonry, 
about  24  feet  high.  It  has  no  ditch,  but  a  canal  encompaffes 
it  at  fome  diftance.     It  has  no  cordon ;  and  the  length  of  the 
exterior  fide  of  tlie  work  is  about  700  feet.     Between  the 
moat  and  the  buildings  within  the  fort,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is 
a  large  area  or  efplanade.     In  the  centre  of  the  buildings- 
that  look  towards  the  city,  is  a  great  gate,  and  then  a  broad 
paflage,  with  warehoufes  on   each  fide,  leading  to  another 
efplanade,  on  the  north  fide,  enclofed  between  the  ramparts 
and  the  buildings,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company.      The  government-houfe,   which  forms   the  left 
wing  of  the  buildings  looking  to  the  fouth,  is  provided  with 
numerous  and  convenient  apartments,  but  uninhabited.     In 
it  is  a  large  hall,  in  which  the  council  of  India  generally 
affemble  twice  a  week.     Near  this    is    a   little  church   ojr 
chapel,  called  the  caftle  church  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diilance  is  a 
corps-de-garde,  where  a   party  of  dragoons  always  mount 
guard.     Over  the  callle-biidge  is  a  fpacicus  plain  or  fquare, 
planted  with  tamarind  trees,  which  aflbrd  an  agreeable  fhade  ; 
and  the  entrance  into  it  from  the  city  is  over  a  bridge  and. 
through  a  large  ftately  gate,  mounted  with  a  lofty  cupola, 
from  which  arifes  an  odtagou  turret  with  a  large  clock,  the 
only  public  one  at  Batavia.     On  the  left  fide  of  the  gate  i» 
a  Lu-ge  building,  ferving  as  a  corps-de-garde,  having  in  front 
a  long  gallery,  reiliug  upon  a  row  of  pillars ;  where  is  ufually 
polled  a  captain's  guard  of  grenadiers.     On  the  well  fide  o£ 
the  fquare  ftand  the  company's  artillery-houfe,  and  the  dif- 
pcnfary  or  provifion-raagazir.e,  both  of  which  extend  to  the 
fide  of  the  river,  fo  that  the  goods  are  taken  in  and  out   of 
the  lighters  v.ith  the  greatelt  eafe.     On   the   oppofite  fide 
is  the  iron-magazine,   and  the  grafs-plat  or  place  of  execu- 
tion, which  is  an  artificial  fquare  eminence,  upon  which  are  a 
gallows  and  fome  polls  ;  and  behind    it  is  a  fmall  building, 
with   windows,   opening    towards  the  place  of  execution, 
where  the  counfellors  of  juflice  may  behold  the  completion 
of  their  fcntcfices.     Upon  the  plain  are  arranged  pieces  of 
iron  and  brafs  artillery,  and  other  wailike  implements. 

Batavia  has  five  gates ;  and  near  to  that  on  the  north  fide, 
to  the  well  of  the  river,  is  the  admiralty  wharf;  and  rear 
this,  the  warehoufes  forjiaval  ftores,  aiid  the  workfliops  of 
the  carpenters,  coopers,  fail-makers,  and  fmiths,  v.ith  other 
offces  and  houfes  tlu.t  relate  lo  the  (hipping.  In  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  the  city,  clofe  to  the  ramparts, "lies  the  workmen's 
S  quarter, 
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quarter,  called  "  Amba^tflc  wartier,"  in  which  all  the  work^ 
men  and  labourers  employed  by  the  company  refide.  Be- 
fides  a  great  number  ot  Europeans,  there  are  more  than  a 
thouiiind  Haves  who  belong  to  this  quarter. 

Belides  the  public  buildings  already  mentioned,  Batavia 
has  a  town-hall,  which  is  wtll  lituated  ;  two  large  and  con- 
venient hofpitals,  and  feveral  churches ;  three  c;f  which, 
within  the  city,  are  appropriited  to  the  reformed  religion, 
in  which  fervice  is  performed  in  the  Dutch,  Portugnefe,  ard 
Malay  languages  ;  and  one  without  the  gates,  called  the 
outer  Portuguefe  church.  Th^re  is  alfo  a  Lutheran  chir.ch 
not  far  from  the  caftle,  provided  with  a  fine  organ  and  a 
very  handfome  pulpit.  Thefe  churches  are  fupplied  every 
Sunday  by  twelve  clergymen  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
three  Lutheran  minillers.  One  of  thefe  clergymen  is  de- 
puted, once  every  year,  or  fometimes  only  once  in  two  years, 
upon  a  vifitation  to  the  company's  poff-ffions  on  theweft  coaft 
of  Sumatra  ;  and  to  the  individuals  thus  employed,  the  vifita- 
tion is  rendered  lucrative  by  the  merchandife  which  thevtake 
with  them  for  fale.  Tiie  Chinefe  have  alfo  feveral  tem- 
ples, which  are  tolerated  by  government ;  but  the  cx- 
ercile  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgiou  is  obilinately  pro- 
hibited. 

In  tlie  diftrifts  round  Batavia,  immediately  fubjett  to  the 
Dutch,  it  is  calculated,  fays  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  near 
50,000  Javanefe  families  are  fettled,  containing  upon  an  ave- 
rage fix  perfons  to  a  family,  or  300,000  perfor.s  in  the  whole. 
The  city  of  Batavia,  including  the  luburbs,  contains  near 
8000  houfcs.  Valentyn  (cited  in  the  Mod.  Un.  Hilt.)  llates 
the  number  of  houfes  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  at  4,770. 
Huyfers,  a  more  recent  Dutch  writer,  who  was  long  reii- 
dent  at  Batavia,  and  who  publifhed  his  account  in  1778, 
elUmates  the  number  of  houfes  in  Batavia  at  3,500  ;  but  he 
does  not  fay  whether  he  included  the  luburbs.  The  num- 
ber and  defcription  of  inhabitants  in  1778,  according  to  this 
writer,  were  as  follow  :  vi^.  468  European  burghers,  5,582 
native  Chrillians,  4,873  Mardykers  or  manumitted  flaves  of 
all  nations,  23,309  Chinefe,  2S9  Amboynefe,  278  Banda- 
mefc,  966  Moors,  254  Gcntoos,  1,852  Malays,  324  Bou- 
tanners,  1,983  MacaiTers,  3,707  Bougintfe,  104  Timorefe, 
189  Mandiiartfe,  85  Sumbauwcrs,  13,073  Baliers,  33,408 
Javans,  and  20,072  flaves;  making  in  all  110,816,  exclu- 
fively  of  women  and  children,  and  of  the  company's  fcrvants. 
The  company's  eftablifhnient  conlilled,  in  1776 — 1777,  of 
613  perfons  in  civil,  and  35  in  ecclefiaftical  employments, 
99  furgeons  and  affillants,  125  belonging  to  the  artillery, 
875  feameii  and  marines,  1,571  foldiers,  and  903  mecha- 
nics; in  all,  4,221  Europeans,  bcfides  703  natives  in  tlieir 
fervice. 

The  houfes  at  Batavia,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  arc  well 
built,  chiefly  of  brick,  clean  and  fpacious,  and  their  con- 
ftruttion  is,  for  the  mofl  part,  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  widL-  and  lofty  ;  the  ground- 
floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  which  bving  fprinkkd 
frequently  with  water,  give  a  plcafant  coolnefs  to  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  when  Sir  George  Staunton  vilitcd  the  place,  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  houfes  was  untenanted  ;  a 
circurallance  which  indicated  a  declining  fettlement.  The 
houfes  of  the  Chinefe  are  low,  and  crammed  with  people. 
Moil  of  them  dwell  in  the  fouthern  and  weflern  fuburbs, 
which  ai-e  called  the  Chinefe  *'  Cam.pon."  Before  the  re- 
volt of  the  year  1740,  they  had  the  beft  quarter  of  the  city 
allotted  them,  to  the  well  of  the  great  river  ;  but  when  in 
that  commotion  all  their  houfes  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
the  whole  quarter  was  converted  into  a  "  pr.ffar,"  or  market, 
where  at  prcfent  all  kinds  of  provifions  are  daily  expofed  to 
fale.     Before  the  perpetration  of  this  maffacre,  feveral  thou- 
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fahd  Chinefe  adventurers  refortcd  to  Batavia,  allured  by  the 
profpority  of  their  countrymen  already  f.ttled  there.  The 
number  of  thefe  colonills,  together  with  the  robberies  and 
murders  committed  by  them,  excited  a  confiderable  degree 
of  apprehrnfion  ;  which  induced  Van  Imhof,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  council,  to  propofe,  that  thofe 
who  could  not  prove  that  they  were  gaining  an  honed  live- 
lihood, fliould  be  feized  and  tranfported  to  Ceylon,  and 
there  employed  in  mining  and  other  labour  for  the  fervice  of 
the  company.  The  execution  of  this  order  produced  a  tu- 
mult and  an  infurreftion  ;  and  ihoufands  of  the  Chinefe  re- 
tired fnmi  the  city,  and  collecting  a  ftrong  force,  ravaged 
the  country  and  affaulted  the  capital.  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary inhabitants  united  in  repelli:;g  them.  But  a  fire  tak- 
ing place  foon  after  among  the  Chinefe  buildings  in  the  city, 
feveral  of  the  owners  were  accufed  of  oppofing  with  arms 
the  extinguifliment  of  it,  with  a  view,  as  it  was  faid,  of  allow- 
ing the  conflagration  to  fpread  through  the  whole  town, 
that  in  the  moment  of  confufion  they  might  affaflinate  the 
Europeans,  and  become  mafters  of  the  place.  The  alarm 
was  f',:ch,  that  the  Dutch  government  gave  inllant  orders  to 
put  all  the  Chinefe  heads  of  families  to  death  ;  and  the 
failors  from  the  veflels  in  the  road  were  brought  afnore,  and 
induced,  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  to  fhare  in  executing  the" 
bloody  edift.  7\11  the  Chinefe,  without  diftinftion,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  put  to  the  fword  ;  and 
the  mnocent  and  guilty  were  indifcriminately  extermi- 
nated. Whence  this  barbarous  order  iffued  has  been  a 
fubjett  of  unfatisfacloi-y  inveftigation.  The  governor-ge- 
neral Valkenier,  and  his  brother-in-law  Helvetius,  were  ac- 
cufed by  the  pubhc  voice  of  direding  tlie  maffacre  ;  but 
their  guilt  was  never  proved.  The  deed  itfclf  was  con- 
demned by  the  diieftors  of  the  company  in  Holland  ;  and 
much  apprehenfion  being  entertained  that  the  faft  would 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  emperor  of  China,  deputies 
were  fent  to  him  in  the  following  year,  to  apologife  for  the 
meafure  on  account  of  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe.  Thefe  de- 
puties were  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  the  eiriperor 
calmly  anfwered,  that  "  he  was  little  folicitous  for  the  fate 
of  unworthy  fubjefts,  who,  in  the  purfuit  of  lucre,  had 
quitted  the  country,  and  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cellors."  The  Chinefe,  however,  are  faid  to  be  now  as  nu- 
merous as  ever  in  and  about  Batavia  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Dutch,  that  the  fettlfment  could  fcarcely  fubfili 
without  their  induftry  and  ingenuity.  The  quarter  of  the 
fuburbs  which  they  occupy  is  crowded  with  (hops  contain- 
ing all  kinds  of  goods  ;  thofe  of  their  own  manufafture, 
and  fuch  as  they  receive  annually  from  China,  or  purchafe 
from  the  European  importations.  The  number  of  Chinefe, 
who  live  both  within  and  without  the  Avails  of  the  city,  can- 
not be  precifcly  determined  ;  but  it  mull  be  very  confider- 
able, as  the  company  receives  a  poll-tax  from  them  of  more 
than  40,000  rix-dol'ars.  Every  Chinefe  wdio  has  a  profcf- 
fion  is  obliged  to  pay  a  monthly  poll-tax  of  half  a  duccatoon, 
or  5  s.  fterling ;  but  women,  children,  and  thofe  who  have 
no  trade,  are  exempted  from  this  tax.  They  are  under  a 
chief  of  tiieir  own  nation,  called  the  Chinefe  captain,  who 
lives  within  the  walls,  and  has  under  him  fix  lieutenants  in 
diiTcrent  diilritts.  A  flag  is  hoifted  at  his  door  on  the  firfl 
or  fecond  day  in  every  month,  and  the  Chinefe  that  are 
liable  to  the  tax  are  then  obliged  to  repair  to  him  for  the 
payment  of  it.  Each  houfe  in  Batavia  pays  annually  an 
affeffment  of  half  a  month's  rent,  which  is  expended  ia 
dragging  and  cleanfingthe  canals,  and  in  repairing  the  town- 
hall  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  city.  The 
churches  are  repaired  out  of  the  duties  levied  upon  funerals^ 
At  Batavia  a  bank  of  circulation  has  been  ellablilTied  for 
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fomc  yearn,  which  bank  is  united  with  the  Lombard  or  bank 
for  Icndiii^j  money  on  pledges.  This  bank  is  under  the  ad- 
minillration  of  a  diroftor  (ivho  is  generally  a  counfellor  of 
India),  two  coMiniilFarics,  a  cafiiier,  and  a  book-keeper.  Its 
capital  is  computed  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  rix-dollars,  or  between  435,0001.  and  650,000!. 
llcrling. 

The  fuburbs  of  Batavi^  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
confidcrable  extent,  uncuminon  plcafantnefs,  and  great  po- 
pulation. They  are  inhabited  by  Indians  of  various  nations, 
and  by  fome  Europeans  ;  but  the  quarter  of  the  Chinefe  is 
the  mod  populous,  and  fccms  of  itfelf  a  city.  None  of  the 
ftreets  of  Batavia  arc  paved  ;  but  along  the  fides  of  them 
near  the  houfes  are  ilone  foot-paths,  about  three  or  four 
feet  broad.  The  (Ireets  and  canals  are  planted  on  each  fide 
with  large  trees,  generally  tiie  "  onophyilum  catophyllon," 
and  "  caiaba,"  the  "  canarium  coinmune,"  and  others  of  a 
{career  fort.  The  Dutch,  who  are  fo  fond  of  gardens  in 
Holland,  have  indulged  that  talle  to  a  great  extent  at  their 
houfes  in  the  environs  of  Batavia,  which  are  ever)'  where  in- 
terfperfed  with  livulets,  by  whicli  the  circumjacent  rice 
plantations  are  inundated,  and  fertilized  in  the  proper  ieafon. 
The  countr)',  though  it  be  a  fenny  dilbicl,  of  which  a  gen- 
tleman upon  the  fpot  ufed  the  ilrong  expreffion,  "  thai  the 
air  was  peftilential,  and  the  water  poifonous,"  is  neverthelefs 
every  where  fo  verdant,  gay,  and  fertile,  iiiterfpeifcd  with 
fuch  magnificent  houfes,  gardens,  avenues,  canals,  and  draw- 
bridges, and  fo  formed  in  every  refpeft  to  plcafe,  it  health 
could  be  prcferved  in  it,  that  a  youth  ju(l  coming  from 
fca,  and  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  every  objeft  he  faw 
arouiid  him,  but  mindful  of  the  danger  to  which  life  was  ex- 
pofcd,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  What  an  excellent 
habitation  would  it  be  for  immortals!"  There  are  five 
principal  roads  which  lead  from  the  city  towards  the 
country,  and  they  are  all  planted  with  high  and  fiiady 
trees,  and  adorned  with  handfome  houfes  and  plealant 
gardens. 

As  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Batavia,  they  very  much  depend  on  the  views  and  difpofitions 
with  which  ihry  rtfort  hillier,  on  the  fituaticn  which  thfy 
occupy,  and  on  the  qualities  of  the  climate.  The  native  Ja- 
van,;fe  are  in  general  too  remote  from  civilization  to  have 
any  wants  that  are  not  eafily  fatisficd,  in  a  warm  and  fertile 
climate.  No  attempt  is  made  to  enflave  their  peribiis  ; 
and  they  find  the  government  of  the  Dutch  lefs  vexatious 
than  that  of  others  who  divide  fome  (hare  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ifland  with  them.  As  for  the  Chinefe,  who  are  con- 
llantly  lefortnig  hither  from  China  in  the  veflels  called 
*'  junks,"  their  views  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  influence  the 
natives  of  Holland,  and  they  are  alike  actuated  by  the  defire 
of  accumulating  wealth  in  a  foreign  land  :  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  trained  in  their  ovni  counti-y  to  habits 
of  induilry  ;  but  upon  their  arrival  in  Batavia,  they  are  placed 
in  different  circumftances,  and  acquire  different  manners. 
The  Chinefe,  having  no  profpecl  of  advancement  by  favour 
and  intcreft,  apply  with  dihgence  to  the  occupation  that  is 
alligned  them,  and  by  exertion  and  economy  meliorate  their 
condition,  without  being  able  to  gratify  their  ambition  by 
the  attainment  of  any  public  offices.  In  the  city,  they  be- 
come retailers,  clerks,  and  agents  ;  and  in  the  country, 
they  are  farmers,  and  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  fugar- 
cane.  Tnus  they  at  length  acquire  fortunes,  whxh  they 
value  by  the  time  and  labour  required  to  earn  them  ;  and 
this  gradual  acquifition  makes  no  change  in  their  difpofitiou 
or  mode  of  life  ;  their  indnltry  is  not  diminiflied,  nor  is  their 
health  impaired.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  who  are 
ftnt  out  by  the  company  to  adminiiter  their  affairs  in  Afia, 
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bfcome  foon  fenfible  that  they  have  the  power,  wealth,  and 
pofilirums  of  the  country  at  their  diipofal.      Thofe  wh.o 
furvive  the  dejiredations  of  the  climate,  mount  by  a  quick 
gradation  to  ofliccs,  lucrative  but  not  laborious.     Their  in- 
fluence likewile  enables  them  to  fpcculatein  trade  with  great 
advantage.     The  drudgery  of  bufinefs  is  readily  undertaken 
bv  the  Chinefe,  who,  like  the  native  Banians  and  Debafhes 
in  Calcutta  and  Madras,  are  employed  as  fubordinate  inftru- 
ments;  while  their  principals  find  it  difficult,  under  fuch  ncT 
circumllancts,  to  retain  their  former  habits,  or  to  refill  a  pro- 
penfity  to  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs,  though  often  at- 
tended with  the  facrifice  of  health,  if  not  of  life.     Convivial 
pleafures,  among  others,  are  frequently  purfued   to  excefs. 
"   The  Chinefe,"  fays  Stavorinus,  "  are  like  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  very  cunning  in  trade,  both  in  the  largeft  dealings, 
and  in  the   mod   trifling  pedlary.     They  are  fo  dtfirous  of 
money,  that  a  Chinefe  will  run  tliree  times  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  if  he  has  the   profpeft  of  gaining  a 
fingle  penny."     He  adds  ;  "  in  doing  bufinefs  with  them, 
the   greateft  care  muft  be  taken  to  avoid   being  cheated." 
In  ilature  they  are  rather  Oiort  than  tail,   and  in  colour  not 
fo  brown  as  the  Javanefe.     Their  head^  are  (haved  all  round, 
excrpt  a  bunch  of  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  crown,   which 
is  twilled  with  a  ribbon  that  hangs  down  the  back.     Their 
drefs  confills  of  a  long  robe  of  nankeen   or  thin   filk,   with 
wile  (leeves,  and  under  it  they  wear  drawers  of  the  fame, 
which  cover  the  legs.     In  their  houfes  they  hang  up  in  cer- 
tain niches,  images  of  their  "  joofljes"  or  idols,  painted  on 
Chinefe  paper,   before  which  they  burn  lamps  and  incenfe. 
This  joo'.lje  they  confider  as  an  evil  fpirit,  aiid  therefore  they 
continually  fupplicate   him  not  to  do  them  any  harm.     In 
their  adorations,   they  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  and 
exprefs  their  reverence  by  ftriking  their  heads  continually 
againft  the  ground.     They  likewile  confult  their  idol  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  divination,   when  they  engage  in  any  im- 
portant undertaking.     Notwithllanding  this  fuperftition,  the 
Chinefe  are  accufed  of  gratifying  their  lulls  by  the  moil  de- 
tellablc  violations  of  the  law  of  natuft.     Their  tombs  are 
magnificent  and  coftly  ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  to 
be  leen  about  half  an  hoar's  walk  from  Batavia,  on  the  road 
to  Jaccatra.     When  a  Chinefe  of  any  note  dies,  his  death  is 
formally  announced  to  all  the  branches  of  the  family.     The 
body  is  walhed,  perfumed,  and  dreffed  in  the  bed  apparel  of 
the  deceafed.     The  corpfe  is  then  feated  in  a  chair  ;  and  his 
wives,  children,  and  relations,  fall  down  before  it  and  weep. 
On  the  third  day  it  is  put  into-a  coffin,  and  placed  in  one  of 
the  bed  apartments,  hung  with  white  hnen,  the  colour  api 
propriated  by  them  to  mourning.     In  the   middle  of  the 
apartment  is  erefted  an  altar;  on  which  is  placed  the  por- 
trait of  the  deceafed,  with  incenfe  burning  near  it.     On  one 
fide  of  the  coffin  dand  the  fons,  dreffed  in  white  coarfe  linen, 
exhibiting  every  fign  of  forrow  ;   while  the  mother  and  fe- 
male  relations  are  heard   lamenting  behind  a  curtain.     On 
the  day  of  burial,  the  whole  family  affembles,  and  the  corpfe 
is  carried  to  the  grave  with  much  folemn  pomp.     Imai^es  of 
men  and  women,  relations  of  the  family    (in  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Romans),  and  even  of  animals,  together  with 
wax  tapers  and  incenfiiries,  are  carried  fird  in  the  proceffion. 
Then  follow  the  prieds  v/ith  mufical  inllruments;  and  after 
them  thc.corpfe  upon  a  bier,  attended  by  the  fons  of  the  de- 
ceafed, clothed  in  white,  and  leaning  upon  crutches,  as  if 
difabled  by  grief  from  fiipporting  themfelves.     The  female 
relations  are  carried  in.  chairs,  hung  v.ith  curtains  of  white 
filk,  that  conceal  them  from  view  ;  but  their  lamentations 
are  didinttly  heard  ;  and  other  women  are  hired,   who  are 
trained  to  utter  dirieks  dill  lo.ider  and  more  piercing.     Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  funeral,  a  table  with  fruits  and  other  eatables 
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IS  laid  before  tlie  corpfe,  and  wax  figiirfs  of  fervants  placed 
on  each  fide  as  attendants  upon  it.  The  Chinefc  viiit  the 
graves  of  their  anceltors  from  time  to  time,  (Irewing;  them 
with  odoriferous  flower^  ;  and  when  thev  depart,  thoy  leave 
a  fciv  frnall  pieces  of  f)lk  or  linen  before  the  eiitranc:^,  and 
foiTictimes  boiled  rice  or  other  vifttials,  which  are  fpecdily 
made  away  with  at  night. 

The  pfode  of  living  prafllfed  by  the  Europeans,  either 
from  Holland  or  any  other  nation,  thut  rtfide  at  Batavla,  is 
very  nearly  the  fame.  In  the  morning  at  five  o'clocli,  or 
when  the  day  breaks,  they  rife ;  and  the  table  is  fpread  at 
an  early  hour.  BcCdcs  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  fifh  and 
flelli  are  fcrved  for  breakfail ;  and  when  this  is  finillied, 
Madeira,  claret,  gin,  Dutch  fmall-beer,  and  Englifh  porter, 
arc  laid  out  in  the  portico  before  the  door  of  the  great  hall, 
and  pipes  and  tobacco  are  prefented  to  every  guell,  with  a 
bright  brafs  jar  for  a  fuittiiig-diili.  Thofe  who  have  bufi- 
ncfs  appear  at  their  proper  llations  at  eight  o'clock,  and  re- 
main employed  til!  bttv;ecn  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve. 
Their  dinner  hour  is  one  o'clock  ;  bnt  immediately  before 
din-.ier,  two  men.flaves  go  round  with  Madeira  wine,  of 
wliich  each  takes  a  large  gl.-.fs.  Then  follow  ti'.ree  female 
flaves,  one  with  a  filver  jar,  containing  plam  or  rote  water 
for  wadilnof  ;  a  fecond  wilh  a  filver  bafon  and  low  cover  of 
the  faine  metal,  pierced  vvith  holes,  to  receive  the  water  after 
it  has  been  ufed  ;  and  the  third  with  towels  for  wip  ng  the 
hands.  During  dinner,  a  ba:id  of  mufic  plavs  at  a  little 
di'laace.  The  muficians  are  all  Oaves  who  have  been  in- 
ftructed  for  this  p'lrpofe.  A  confiderable  number  of  female 
flaves  attend  at  table,  which  is  covered  with  many  dillies. 
Dinner  is  imrnediately  followed  by  coffee.  After  drinking 
coffee,  each  perfon  retires  to  a  bed,  confiding  of  a  mattrafs, 
bolller,  pillows,  and  chintz  counterpane,  but  no  fheets  ;  and 
puts  on  his  night-drefs,  a  mufiin  cap,  and  loofe  long  cotton 
gown.  A  bachelor  is  attended  by  a  female  fiave,  who  fans 
him  while  he  fleeps.  About  fix  they  rife,  drefs,  drink  tea, 
take  an  airn;.;  in  their  carriasres,  and  form  parties  for  the 
evening.  The  morninof  meetings  are  compofed  generally  of 
men,  as  the  ladies  feldom  choofe  to  appear  till  evening. 
"  Marrit-d  men,"  favs  Stavorinus,  "feldom  give  tliemfelves 
much  concern  about  their  wives,  nor  fhew  them  much  regard. 
Thev  feldom  convcrfe  with  tliem,  at  leall  on  ufeful  fubjecls, 
and  fuch  as  concern  fociety,  with  which  of  courfe  they  are 
little  acquainted.  Few  of  thefe  ladies  are  natives  of  Europe, 
but  many  are  defcended  from  Dutch  lettlers  here  ;  and  they 
are  educated  with  lome  care.  The  features  and  outlines  of 
their  faces  are  European  ;  but  the  compkxion,  charafter, 
and  mode  of  life,  approach  more  to  thofe  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Java.  A  pale  languor  overfpreads  the  counte- 
nance. In  their  own  houfes,  they  drefs  like  their  Haves, 
with  a  long  red  checqnered  cotton  gown  defcend;ng  to  the 
ankles,  with  larije  wide  fleeves.  They  wear  no  hcad-drefs, 
but  plait  their  hair,  and  fallen  it  with  a  filver  bodkin  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  colour  of  their  hair  is  almolt 
univerfally  black  ;  they  anoint  it  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  adorn  it  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  When  they  go 
abroad,  and  particularly  to  their  evening  parties,  they  drefs 
magnificently  in  gold  and  filver  fpangled  m.uflin  robes,  with 
a  profufion  of  jewels  in  their  hair,  wh'ch  is  worn  without 
powder.  They  never  attempt  to  m.ould  or  regulate  their 
fhape  by  any  foreign  idea  of  elegance,  or  any  llandard  of 
fafhiun  ;  and,  therefore,  exhibit  a  linking  contrail  to  the 
Dutch  ladies.  Every  native  lady  is  conllantly  attended  by  a 
female  (lave,  who  fits  at  the  feet  of  her  millrefs  on  the  floor, 
holding  her  gold  or  filver  box,  the  compartments  of  which 
contain  areca-nut,  cardamom  feeds,  pepper,  "tobacco,  and 
flaked  lime  ;  all  which,  mixed  together  in  due   propovtions, 


and  rolled  within  a  leaf  of  bete!,  conftitutc  a  msfllcatory  of 
a  pungent  tafte,  that  is  in  general  ufe.  In  public  afiemblies, 
when  the  ladies  are  i:.commoded  with  heat,  they  retire  to 
change  theit  drefs,  and  return,  without  ceremony,  in  a  more 
light  and  loofe  attire.  Their  example  is  followed  by  the 
gentlemen,  who  appear  in  white  jackets,  fometimes  adorned 
with  diamond  buttons.  The  elderly  gentle.men  lay  afide 
their  wigs,  and  put  on  night-caps.  The  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, except  on  thefe  occafions,  appear  abroad  in  crim- 
fon  velvet ;  their  carriages  are  dillinguilhed  by  peculiar  or- 
naments ;  and  they  receive  homage  from  others  not  of  their 
rank.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  is  opened  only  to  let 
them  pafs.  The  Indian  women  marry  young,  generally  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  they  have  feldom  many 
children,  and  they  are  old  women  at  thirty.  They  are  re- 
markably fond  of  bathing  and  ablutions  ;  and  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  a  large  tub  containing  three  hogfheads  of  water, 
in  which  they  immerfe  the  whole  bocy  ?.t  leall  twice  a  week  ; 
and  fome  do  this  in  the  morning,  in  fome  of  the  running 
flreams  out  of  the  city.  They  manifell  a  mod  excefiive  jca- 
louly  both  of  their  hufbands  and  of  their  female  flaves  : 
and  when  they  difcover  the  fiightell  familiarity,  punifli  the 
latter  with  a  variety  of  tortures  ;  and  of  the  former  they 
avenrje  themfelves  in  kind.  The  coaches  ufed  at  Batavia  are 
fmall  and  light,  and  for  keeping  thefe  a  yearly  tax  is  paid  to 
the  company.  Services  of  a  domeilic  or  menial  kind  are 
chiefly  performed  at  Batavia  by  flaves.  Three  thoufand  of 
both  fexes  are  annually  brought  hither  from  the  coafl;  of 
Malabar,  Bengal,  Sumatra,  and  other  parts  ;  but  in  the 
greatefl;  number  from  Celebes.  Their  treatment  is  in  ge- 
neral mild  and  gentle,  though  fome  inftances  of  barbarity 
and  inhumanity  occur.  They  are  not  forced  to  fxceflive 
labour,  and  they  are  allowed  fufBcient  fuilenance.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  males,  who  had  formerly,  perhaps,  led  an 
independent  life  before  they  were  made  captives  in  war,  have 
taken  offence  againil  their  mailers  upon  flight  occaiions, 
and  wreaked  their  vengeance  by  aiTaffwation.  To  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  is  afcribed  the  preference  given 
at  Batavia  to  female  flaves,  for  every  ufe  to  which  they  caa 
be  applied  ;  and  therefore  the  number  of  thofe  that  is  pur- 
chafed  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  fex.  The  flaves  that 
are  determined  on  revenge,  often  fwallow,  f  jr  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  artificial  courage,  an  extraordinary  dofe  of  opium, 
and  foon  becomi-ng  frantic  as  well  as  defperate,  they  not 
only  fl;ab  the  objeCls  of  their  hatred,  but  fally  forth  to  at- 
tack in  like  maimer  every  perfon  they  meet,  till  felf-pre- 
fervation  renders  it  necelfary  to  deftroy  them.  They  are 
faid  in  that  Hate  to  be  "  running  a  muck  ;"  fo  called  be- 
caufe,  during  their  frenzy,  they  continually  cry  out, 
"amok!  amok!"  which  fignifies  "kill!  kill!"  and  their 
fury  has  been  trroneoufly  afcribed  to  opium,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  the  effeft  of  unruly  paffion.  Inftances  of  it  are 
not  more  common  among  flaves  than  among  free  natives  of 
the  country,  who  in  the  angiiiflt  for  lofing  their  money, 
effccls,  and  fometimes  their  families,  at  gaming,  to  which 
they  are  violently  addifted,  or  under  the  urgency  of  fome 
other  paffion  or  mislortun«,  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  re- 
medy, with  the-  fame  i'atal  effefts.  A  fondnefs  for  play, 
and  alfo  for  opium,  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Chinefe 
aifo  at  Batavia;  but  by  habits  of  relliaint  and  moderation, 
they  are  prevented  from  fallii-.g  into  the  fame  frantic  ex- 
ccffes.  The  Cliinefe  at  Batavia  are  accuftomed  to  keep 
gaming-houfes,  which  are  the  means  of  fedudlion  and  ruin 
to  the  greateft  part  of  the  flaves  in  the  city  ;  and  thefe  pells 
of  fociety  are  under  the  pntediion  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  officers  of  which  pay  to  the  company,  as  a  con- 
flderation   for  the  profits  accruing  from  them,    a  monthly 
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contribution  of  3,100  rix-JoUars,   of  upwards  of  8,000 1. 
fterling  per  annum. 

The  cliief  govenment  of  Batavia,  and  of  nil  the  pofFcffions 
of  the  Dutch  Eall  India  company  in  Alia,  is  veiled  in  the 
council  of  India,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  gov.-rnor- 
generdl,  who  relides  at  a  fuperb  manlion  near  Batavia,  pof- 
fefiing  unbounded  power,  afluming  a  ftate,  and  exafting 
tokens  of  refpeft,  nuich  greater  than  any  European  mo- 
narch claims.  The  next  in  rank  is  the  direftor-general, 
who  is  the  eldsft  counfellor  of  India  ;  and  to  him  are  en.- 
truiled  the  diredlion  and  controul  of  the  trade  oi  the  company 
throughout  all  India,  and  to  Europe.  Next  in  order  follow 
the  five  ordinary  and  nine  extraordinary  counfcllors  of  India. 
To  the  fervants  of  the  company  julHce  is  adminillered  by  an 
alTc'.Tibly  calhd  the  council  of  juftice,  independent  of  the 
couneilof  India,  and  conlilling  of  a  prefidcnt,  eight  ordi-ary 
members,  and  twu  adjutors,  taken  from  the  company's  fer- 
vants. 'Fhe  citizens  und  free  merchants  of  India,  who  are 
not  in  the  company's  fervice,  are  amenable  to  a  feparate  mu- 
nicipal court  of  jullice,  called  the  board  of  fcheepeus  or 
aldermen,  eight  in  number,  with  a  prelident  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  India.  Tlie  punilhmcnts  infliited  at 
Batavia  arc  exceedingly  ftvere,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  in- 
flicted upon  the  Indians;  of  thefe  the  chief,  and  the  mod 
terrible,  is  Impalement.  For  taking  alive  tliofe  flaves 
who  are  guilty  of  the  aSs  of  murder  called  "  mucks," 
the  officers  of  juftice  are  provided  with  a  pole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  "at  the  end  of  which  is  a  kind  of  fork,  made 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  three  feJt  long,  which  are  furnillied 
ivithin  with  (harp  iron  fpikes  :  this  is  htld  before  the  objeft 
whom  they  willi  to  apprehend,  and  in  his  frenzy  he  runs 
into  it,  and  is  thus  taken.  If  he  happen  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  he  is  immediately  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  in  the  prefence  of  two  or  three  of 
the  counfcllors  of  jullice. 

The  orphan-chamber  at  Batavia  ferves  for  the  whole  of 
the  Dutch  pofTcffions  in  India  ;  and  the  board  conlills  of  a 
prefidcnt,  who  is  a  counfellor  of  India,  and  fix  regents,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  council  of  India,  with  fnbordinate 
clerks.  There  are  feveral  other  courts  or  boards  ;  as  the 
commifrioners  of  dvkes  and  fluices,  thofe  of  bankruptcies,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  a  board  of  controul  over  marriages, 
and  fevjral  others. 

The  ellablilhment  of  regular  troops  at  Batavia,  according 
to  the  report  of  captain  Parith,  cited  by  fir  George  Staun- 
ton, confifts  of  1,200  Europeans,  of  whom  300  are  artillery, 
and  the  refl  infantry.  But  as  this  number  cannot  be  main- 
tai'ied  complete  in  this  unhealthy  climate,  500  natives  were 
employed,  and  thus  the  cilablilhment  of  European  regulars 
was  reduced  to  700.  Three  hundred  volunteers  of  the  town 
are  alfo  formed  into  two  companies,  but  not  difciplined. 
The  irregulars  are  vei-y  numerous,  confiding  of  enrolled  na- 
tives of  Java,  who  have  neverbeen  i-mbodied,  and  of  Clilnefc, 
whom  the  jcaiouly  of  the  Dutch  allows  to  be  armed  only 
with  lances.  This  eilablifliment  appears  too  f  nail  for  any 
rffeftnal  refiftance.  Although  every  man  who  fettles  at 
Batavia  mnft  take  up  arms  in  its  defence,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  one  of  the  counlellurs  of  the  Indies,  that  their  chief  de- 
pendence was  on  the  havock  which  the  climate  was  likely 
to  make  amongit  the  enemy's  forces.  The  chief  proteftion 
to  their  ill-manned  vclTcls  lying  in  this  port,  is  afforded  by 
the  fortified  ifiand  of  On  rust,  which  is  well  fituated  to 
command  the  channel  that  forms  the  principal  paffage  into 
the  road. 

The  climate  of  Batavia  is  finjrnlarly  unhealthy,  and  has 
proved  the  occafion  of  difeafe  and  of  death  to  inanv  of  the 
Dutch  fettlers,  and  other  Europeans  who  have  tranfiently 
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vifited  this  place.  The  city  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of 
fwamps  and  llagnated  pools,  whence  proceeds  every  morning 
a  collection  of  pefi^ilential  vapours,  whenever  the  fea-brceze 
fets  in  and  blows  over  this  morafs.  The  meridian  fun  raifes 
from  the  ftaliow  and  muddy  canals  which  intcrfeft  the 
town,  deleterious  miafmata  into  the  air ;  and  the  trees,  with 
which  the  quays  and  ilreets  are  crowded,  impede  the  courfe 
of  the  air,  by  which  the  putrid  effluvia  would  in  fome  de- 
gree be  dillip'ated.  Befides  the  noxious  circumllances  of  a' 
local  kind  peculiar  to  this  place,  the  fudden  tranfition  from 
a  cold  nordiern  region  to  the  middle  of  the  torrid  zone, 
without  the  adoption  of  thofe  habits  that  are  requifite  in  the 
latter,  muft  render  the  human  frame  more  liable  to  be  af- 
feded  by  any  caufes  of  difeafe.  Heuce  it  happens  that  pre- 
ventive medicines  are  taken  almoft  as  regularly  as  food,  and 
everybody  expefts  the  returns  of  iicknefs,  as  we  do  the 
feafor.s  of  the  year.  There  are  few  examples  of  ftrangers 
who  remain  lo^ig  in  Batavia  without  being  attacked  by  fever, 
wh'ch  is  the  general  denominv.tion  in  that  place  for  every 
kind/if  illnefs.  The  diforder  at  firil  is  conuiionly  a  tertian 
a^ne,  which  after  two  or  three  paroxyfm.s  becomes  a  double 
tertian,  and  then  a  continued  remittent  that  frequently  car- 
ries olf  the  patient  in  a  (liort  time.  The  Peruvian  bark  is 
feldom  prefcribed  in  any  fti'.ge  of  the  difeafe,  or  it  is  given 
in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as  to  be  produftive  of  little  benefit. 
The  chief,  or  rather  the  fole  medicine  adminillered,  is  a  fn- 
lation  of  camphor  in  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  fuppoled,  that  of 
the  Europeans  of  all  clafles  who  come  to  fettle  in  Batavia, 
not  always,  half  the  number  furvive  the  year.  The  place 
rcfembles  in  that  rcfpeft  a  field  of  battle,  or  a  town  befieged. 
The  frequency  of  deaths  render  faniiliar  the  mention  of  ^ 
them  ;  and  Httle  figns  of  emotion  or  furprife  are  manifefted, 
on  hearing  that  the  companion  of  yefterday  is  to-day  no 
more.  ^Vhen  an  acquaintance  is  faid  to  be  dead,  the  com- 
mon reflection  is,  "  Well,  he  owed  me  nothing ;"  or, 
"  I  muft  get  my  money  of  his  executors."  It  appears  by 
a  calculation,  that  the  company  lole,  in  general,  every  year, 
full  one-lifth  of  their  fervants.  It  is  obfcrved,  however,  that 
this  clin-.ate  is  not  fo  fatal  to  the  female  Europeans  as  to  the 
other  fex.  They  feldom  cxpofe  themftlves  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  cold  batli,  and  live  more 
temperately  than  the  men  ;  and,  for  thefe  reafons,  they 
may  fuffer  lefs  from  the  infalubrity  of  the  climate.  In  the 
lower  town,  on  the  north  fide,  the  mortality  is  greater, 
where  uninhabited  houfes  contraft  a  foul  and  infedlious  air, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  that  are  more  fully  inha- 
bited. On  this  account,  people  not  only  leave  the  lower 
town,  but  abandon  the  city  altogether,  and  refide  in  gardens 
without  the  walls,  and  at  as  remote  a  diftance  as  their  em- 
ployments will  allow.  This  kind  of  migration  increafes 
fr,.)m  year  to  year,  and  will  probably,  in  the  lapfe  of  time, 
pmduce  the  total  abandonment  and  ruin  of  Batavia.  The 
iroll  tolerable  feafon  here  is  from  March  or  April  to  No- 
vember, when  the  rains  begin,  which  lall  the  reft  of  the 
year.  The  fea-breeze  fcts  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  conti:uies  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  it 
becomes  then  calm  till  feven  or  eijrht,  when  the  land-breeze 
commences,  and  continues  at  intervals  till  day-break,  fol- 
lowed by  a  calm  for  the  remaining  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 
Tiie  heat  of  the  weather  at  Batavia  is  not  fo  exceflive  as  in 
fome  other  parts  of  the  eaft.  From  July  to  November, 
Stavorinus  obfcrved,  that  his  thermometer,  which  hung  in 
the  fliade  in  the  open  air,  flood  generally  between  84  and 
90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the 
day  ;  once  indeed  the  mercury  fofe  to  92°  :  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  feldom  fell  lower  than  76°.  The  barometer  fcarcely 
ever  varies   from  the   mean  height.     Sir  George  Staunton, 
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who  arrived  at  Batavia  in  March,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
road,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  during  his  continiiance, 
was  from  8fj  to  88  degrees  ;  and  in  the  town,  from  88  to 
92  degrees:  but  that  its  variations  by  no  means  corre- 
fpoiided  to  the  fenfations  produced  by  the  heat  on  the  hii- 
man  frame  ;  the  latter  being  tempered  by  any  motion  of  tlje 
air,  which  circum!lance  lias  little  effeft  uoon  tlie  thermo- 
meter. In  the  night,  the  thermometer,  in'.lead  of  finking 
as  it  does  in  colder  countries,  foniclimes  20',  kc-eps  gene- 
rally here  within  4  or  5  of  what  it  attains  in  the  (hade  when 
the  fun  is  at  its  highell  elevation.  The  unhcalthinefs  of  the 
place,  as  Stavorinus  juftly  obfcrvcs,  is  owing  not  lo  much  to 
the  heat,  as  to  the  moraffL's  by  which  the  city  is  furrounclLd, 
and  particularly  to  the  mud  which  the  fta  throws  up,  and 
which  it  leaves,  at  low  water,  expofed  to  the  fun.  With 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  imagine,  that  this  evil  might  be  greatly  din-ir.iilied, 
if  not  wholly  removed.  The  general  apprehenfion  of  the  lui- 
healthinefs  of  Batavia  for  Europeans,  deters  moll  of  thofe 
who  can  refide  at  home  with  any  comfort,  from  fecking  a 
fettlement  tliere,  notwithftanding  the  temptation  of  fortunes 
to  be  quickly  amaffcd  in  this  place.  From  this  circumftance 
it  happens,  that  offices  and  profcflions  are  often  neceflarily  en- 
trufted  with  perfons  little  qualified  for  occupying  them. 
One  of  the  c!erg)'men,  and  the  principal  phyfician  of  the 
place,  are  faid  to  have  originally  been  barbers.  The  United 
Provinces  furnilh  very  few  military  recruits  ;  the  reft  are 
chiefly  Germans,  many  of  whom  arc  faid  to  have  been  kid  ■ 
napped  into  the  fervice. 

All  goods  which  are  carried  into  or  out  of  Batavia,  are 
fubjecl  to  duties  which  are  levied  at  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  oth^r  taxes  and  impofts, 
are  annually  farmed  out,  generally  to  Chinefe.  The  whole 
of  them  amount  together,  upon  an  average,  to  32,000  rix- 
doUars  per  month,  or  about  83,800!.  ilerling  per  annum. 
The  important  revenues  arifing  from  thefe  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  &c.  and  the  valuable  produflions  which  the 
country  round  it  affords,  the  principal  of  which  are  pepper, 
rice,  fugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  Batavia,  or  rather  the  colony  of  Jaccatra,  for  that  is 
the  account  in  the  bocks  of  the  company,  to  which  all  tliat 
relates  to  Batavia  is  carried,  would  be  adequate  to  its  own 
fupport;  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Batavia  is  the 
metropoli.;  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  pofTeffions ;  it  is  the 
feat  of  their  government ;  a  large  garrifon  is  conftantly 
maintained  in  it ;  moft  of  the  company's  (hips  touch  here, 
both  outward  and  homeward  bound;  their  cargoes  are  landed 
and  (hipp-d  ;  all  recruits  are  received,  maintained,  and  paid 
here  :  i::  Ihort,  almoft  all  the  charges  of  the  marine  and  mi- 
litary eftablifliment  of  the  company  are  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  Batavia,  and  of  courfc  a  confiderable  balance  ap- 
pears every  year  againft  it.  Formerly  there  ufed  to  be  a 
confiderable  furplus  after  defraying  all  thefe  charges  ;  but 
in  the  year  1779,  the  charges  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
about  ^i,T,2^\. 

The  coins  current  at  Batavia  are  the  following  :  viz.  the 
milled  Dutch  gold  ducat,  the  Japan  gold  coupangs,  the 
Spanifh  dollar  or  piaftre,  the  milled  filver  duccatoon  (which 
is  the  current  coin  of  the  company  throughout  their  pof- 
feffions,  except  on  the  continent  of  India),  theunmilkd  duc- 
catoon, the  milled  Batavia  rupee,  other  rupees,  half  and 
quarter  rupees.  The  fmaller  coins  are  fl<illings,  twopenny 
pieces,  and  doits.  Of  the  {killings  there  are  two  forts  :  tlie 
old,  worth  6  ftivers;  and  the  new,  worth  "4.  The  old  two- 
penny pieces  pafs  for  2  (livers  ;  the  new,  for  2-!  :  the  doils 
are  ftamped  with  the  mark  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  and 
are  equal  to  a  farthing  in  value. 
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following  table  (hews  the  value,  in  fttrling   money, 
above  coins,   at  the  llerhng  value  of  11  francs  per 
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Mo!l  merchants'  goods  are  eftimatcd  at  Batavia  by 
"  picols"  of  125  pounds;  or  according  to  Ricavd,  Il8j 
pounds  Amllerdam  weight  :  and  thefe  picols  are  fubdivided. 
into  100  "  cattis,"  each  weighing  ij  pound.  Rice  and 
other  grain  are  meafured  by  "  coyangs,"  which  differ 
in  weight  ;  but  whan  received  by  the  company  at  Java, 
tiicy  n-.ull  weigh  3,500  pounds.  They  are  (hipped  to  Ba- 
tavia for  3,400  pounds,  and  landed  there  for  3,300  pounds; 
for  the  out-fatlories,  they  are  difpatched  for  3,200  pounds, 
unloaded  for  3,100  pounds,  and  delivered  for  confumptiou  at 
the  out-fadlories  for  3,000 pounds  :  fo  that  every coyang  lofes 
500  pounds  in  weight.  This  deficiency  is  an  allowance  xade 
to  the  company's  fervants  who  have  the  management  of  the 
rice.  Sugar  is  taken  by  "  canalFers"  of  3  picols,  or  375 
pounds  neat ;  the  grofs  weight  being  about  400  or  405 
pounds.  The  "  ganting"  is  a  fmall  rice  meafure  of  13^ 
pounds.  Ever)-  bag  of  coffee  (hipped  from  Batavia  to  Hol- 
land weighs  252,  and  a  bale  of  cinnamon  80  pounds. 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Batavia  are  excellently  adapted 
to  the  commercial  navigation  that  is  earned  on  at  this 
place.  A  circular  range  of  fifteen  iflands  protefts  the  road 
from  any  heavy  fwell,  and  renders  it  a  fafe  place  of  an- 
chorage for  fhips  ;  and  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  all  thofe 
that  double  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe 
junks  and  other  trading  vtfTels  of  the  country.  The  names 
of  the  iflands  ate,  Onruft,  dc  Kuiper,  which  are  the  inner- 
moft,  and  witliin  fight  of  the  city  ;  Purmerend,  Engels 
Onruft,  Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  Middkburg,  Amfterdam, 
Horn,  Harlem,  Edam,  Enlh.ui/en,  Alkmaar,  Leydcn,  and 
Vader  Smit.  The  company  make  ufe  only  of  four  of  thefe 
iflands,  vi/..  Onruft,  de  Kuiper  or  Cooper's  ifle,  Purmerend, 
and  Edam  ;  v  liich  fee.  At  the  boom,  which  croffes  the 
bay  below  the  town,  all  vcffels  pay  toll.  The  fea-breeze, 
which  rifes  every  morning  at  ten,  fervcs  to  bring  veffels 
within  the  bar,  and  a  land-brcczc  at  night  carries  them  out. 
The  obfervatory  formerly  erecltd  at  Batavia  is  now  ne- 
glected ;  but  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  the  governor-general  De  Klerk, 
flill  fubfifts.  The  ill  volume  of  its  Memoirs  was  printed  at 
Batavia  in  1779.  S.  lat.  6°  10'.  E.  long.  106°  51'  15". 
Stavorinus's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  &  vol.  iii.  Staunton's  Ac-- 
count  of  Lord  Macaitney's  Embaffy  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  235, 
Sec.     Mod.  Un.  Hifl.  vols,  viu  Sc  ix.     See  Java. 

Batavia,  a  Settlement  of  America,  in  New  Yorfc^  at 
the  head  of  Schoharie  creek,  about  39  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  38  fouth-wcft  from  Albany,  and  as  far  north-well  of 
Efopu-. 

Batavia,  a  river  of  Afia,  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  fituate 
in  Carpentaria,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

BATAVIAN   Republic,    an  appellation  given  to  the 

United  Provinces,  after  the  coiiq'jell  of  them  by  the  Frenoh, 

the  exclufion  of  the  uadtbolder,  and  the  change  of  their  form 
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ef  government.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1794,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  the  French  lorccs, 
favoured  by  the  frofl  of  winter,  by  the  difcontents  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  provinces,  and  the  ineffeftual  fupport  afforded 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  Britilh  troops,  took  poIFefiion  of  their 
pnncipal  towns';  and  0:1  the  27th  of  January  1795,  the  pro- 
vifional  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  Holland  afiembled, 
and  chofe  Pierre  Paulus  for  their  prcfident.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  feveral  ikcrees  were  immediately  pa(r..d  for  the  future 

regulation  of  the  arovernmcnt,  and  for  the  depofiiion  of  the  .  -  j    •    "n    ;■         »i,„.  i     iu.„„ 

ftadtholder  from  all  his  offices.  Amonr  thcfe  decrees  were  provmcml  divifions.  and  other  adnundtrat.ons,  that  had  been 
the  following  :  viz.  the  fovereignty  of'  the  Dutch  people,  ellablilhed  under  the  convention  ;  wh^h  was  a  conh.tut.on 
and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  : — the  abolition  of 
the  ftadtholderlhip;  as  alfo  of  the  offices  of  admiral  and  cap- 
^ain-gcneral  of  the  Uniied  Provinces,  with  all  their  appen- 
dages : — the  releafe  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Hol- 
tan^d  from  their  oaths  to  the  old  conllitution  : — the  fjppref- 


The  execution  of  this  mandate  was  intruded  with  Charles 
I,e  Croix,  and  the  plan  of  operations  for  accomphihing  it 
wac  concerted  with  tl'.e  Dutch  general  Daendels,  wiio  was 
an  orgiiiil  niovtr,  and  pri.icipal  agent  in  the  revolution. 
Accordingly  it  .vas  eiTefud  on  the  22d  of  Januarv  1798. 
Tills  revoTu'tion  gave  buth  to  a  new  form  of  government  in 
the  Batavian  republic,  which  was  iptroducrd  and  eitablillied 
by  atls  of  violence.  An  afTembiy,  lorair:!  by  revolutionary 
dcfpotifm  and  mihtary  force,,  and  ali.ui  :;.g  the  name  of  the 
:onilituent  affcmbly  of  the  Batavian  people,  aboli''ed  thofe 
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lion  of,  the  college  of  the  deputy  council,  and  that  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts ;  and  the  ellablilluiie.it  in  their  room 
of  a  conimittee  of  public  fafcty,  a  comndltee  ol  military  af- 
fairs, and  a  committee  of  finance  : — and  the  recall  of  the 
commiffion  of  the  deputies  to  the  alTembly  calling  itfelf  the 
ftates-genei-al.  It  was  alfo  decreed,  that  the  commiGioners 
of  the  affembly  of  the  piovifional  rcprefentation  of  Holland 
fiiould  immediately  begin  their  fittings  in  the  hall  of  the 
ci-devant  ftates-gensral,  in  order  to  advance  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  the  people.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
concluded  between  the  French  and  Bataviaif  republics,  at 
the  Hague,  May  1.6,  1795;  in  which  the  French  ftipu- 
lated  to  reftore  immediately  all  the  conquered  places  and 
countries  that  belonged  to  the  feven  United  Provinces  ;  the 
frontier  towns  of  the  generality,  fuch  as  Maeftricht,  Venlo, 
Breda,  Eergen-op-Zooni,  with  their  territories,  excepted. 
It  was  alfo  ftipulated  that  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Bata- 
vians,  fliould  enjoy,  without  paying  any  tolls,  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meufc,  and  all 
their  branches  as  far  as  the  fea  ;  that  the  Batavians  (hould 
pay  to  the  French  the  expences  of  the  war  which  the  latter 
had  been  compelled  to  make  againil  the  former  ;  that  the 
French  republic  acknowledged  the  independence  and  fove- 
reignty of  the  Batavian  ;  that  an  alliance  ofTeufive  and  de- 
fenfive  fhculd  be  eftabhlhcd  between  both  republics ;  and 
that  neither  the  French  nor  Batavians  (hov.ld  conclude 
peace,  or  make  any  other  treaty,  ia  which  both  parties  did 
not  participate. 

Ia  1796,  the  national  convention  of  the  Batavian  republic 
made  fome  confiderable  alterations  in  matters  relating  to 
religion.  It  was  determined,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
republic  were  fiec  to  exercife  without  moleftation  any  mode 
cf  public  v^'ordiip  w-jiatever  to  which  their  opinions  might 
lead  them  ;  that  there  fliould  be  no  ettablillied  religion  in 
the  republic  ;  that  the  ufe  of  bells  in  convoking  perlons  to 
public  worfhip,  (hould  be  prohibited  ;  and  that  Jews  Ihould 
be  allowed  to  become  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  empow- 
ered to  purchafe  lands  in  the  lame  manner  as  other  citizens. 
On  the  nth  of  January  1797,  the  new  plan  of  the  con- 
ftitution  was  difcuffed  ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Bata- 
vian people  are  one  and  indivifible  ;  tliat  the  fovereignty 
appertains  to  the  whole  Batavian  people  ;  and  that  the  Bata- 
vian people  ftiall  elett  reprtfentativcs  ti^  exercife  its  fove- 
'  reignty.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  all  citizens  born  and  re- 
fident  in  the  republic,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  fliould 
be  Jnvelled  with  the  n'ght  of  voting  ;  and  alfo  ftrangers, 
after  having  refided  within  the  republic  fix  years  fuceelTively. 
It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  the  republic  fhould  be  divided  into 
•leven  departments.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1797, 
ibe  Frcncli  direftory  iffued  their  mandate  ^for  a  revolution. 
4, 


grounded  on  principles  deemed  more  popular  than  thofe 
which  formed  the  balis  of  thai  wiiieh  was  about  to  be  pre- 
feiited  when  this  revolution  took  place,  and  againit  which  a. 
fom.al  proteil  had  been  previoufly  made  by  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  when  it  was  offered  to  the  pri- 
mary aflfemblies  for  their  conlideration.  The  people, 
wearied  with  continual  agitations,  and  indeed  incapable 
of  effedual  refiftance,  accepted  this  projecT;  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  French  conftitution,  as  the  bell  remedy 
againil  further  convulfions  ;  and  thus  Holland  funk  for  a 
while  into  the  ftate  of  a  dependent  province,  under  the  pro- 
tee'tion  of  Le  Croix,  the  revolutionary  delegate  of  the 
French  direftory.  The  principal  articles  that  conftitutcd 
the   bafis  of  this  new  government  are  the  following  :  viz. 

The  abolition  of  the  divifion  into  provinces  : — Separation 

of  church  and  date:  — No  corporation  or  fociety  to  have 
rules  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate  : — Exclufion  from 
the  right  of  voting  of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Orange  fa- 
mily : — The  formation  of  a  democratic  reprefentative  go- 
vernm.ent  by  means  of  a  legidativc  body  compofed  of  two. 
councils,  and  a  provilionai^  executive  direftory  confifting- 
of  five  members,  having  under  it  the  agents  of  the  executive, 
power : — The  formation  of  a  new  plan  of  finance,  founded 
upon  the  relative  means  of  the  citizens : — The  commiffion- 
ers  of  the  treafury  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
power  : — Thofe  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  by  the  Itgifla- 
tive  affembly  : — The  territory  of  the  republic  to  be  divided 
into  a  iuitable  number  of  departments;  and  accordingly, 
the  nine  provinces  were  divided  into  eight  departments,  the 
extent  of  which  was  meafured  by  the  population  and  the 
limits  formed  bv  the  great  rivers  ;  thefe  depvtments  were 
again  divided,  each  into  ten  circles  ;  and  each  department 
was  prefumed  to  contain  235,000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral population  of  the  republic  was  eltimated  at  n  milhoU: 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufaiid  individuals  : — A 
diltind  divllion  of  three  powers,  the  legiflative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judiciary  : — The  right  of  individual  petition  to 
the  citizens  : — Revifton  of  tlie  conlhtution  after  the  expi- 
ration o£  the  fifth  year  :■ — The  oath  of  hatred  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  iiadtholdcr,  federv.lilm,  ariftocracy,  and. 
anarchy,  to  be  taken  by  all  the  perfons  employed  by  the 
republic  : — No  power  to  have  the  right,  of  interfering  with 
the  banks  of  circulation  in  the  different  towns  of  the  repub- 
lic : — Inftitulions  for  piiLlic  inflruttion  in  aits  and  fciences:. 
— And  aUiance  with  the  French  republic. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  new  conilitution  for  the  government 
of  the  Batavian  republic,  confifting  of  loS  articks,  v/as  in- 
troduced. This  conllitution  aboiifhes  the  executive  direc- 
tory, and  fubilitutes  a  ilate  direClory,  confifting  of  twelve 
perlons,  one  of  whom  goes  out  annually.  Tiie  legiflative 
body  is  to  confiil  of  35  members.  The  tcrritoi-y  ot  the  re- 
public is  to  be  dividtti  into  eight  departments,  whofe  boun- 
daries are  to  be  the  faire  with  thofe  of  the  oiJ  provinces. 
The  allowance  of  the  members  of  the  legiflative  body  is  to 
be  4000  florins.    They  are  to  meet  twice  in  the  year,  and. 
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to  fit  from  the  t^th  of  April  to  the  ift  of  June,  and  from 
the  15th  of  OtSober  to  the  15th  of  December.  The  go- 
vernment has  the  power  of  convoking  them  at  pleafure. 
For  further  particulars,  fee  Holland,  and  United  Pro- 
vinces. By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Amiens, 
March  27,  1802,  the  Batavian  republic  cedes  and  guaran- 
tees to  his  Britannic  majeily,  in  full  property  and  fovereignty, 
all  the  pofleflions  And  cftablifhments  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
which  before  the  war  belonged  to  the  repubhc  of  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  or  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company. 

BATAVIENSIS,  m  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Crypto- 
CEPHALus  ;  the  head,  thorax,  wing-cafes,  and  legs  of  which 
are  hvid.      Hornft.  Sch.  Berl.  Naturf.      Inhabits  Java. 

BATAVODURUM,  in  Jncicnt  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  Batavi,  in  the  ifland  called  after  their  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  the  Romans  had  a  bridge  in  this  place,  and 
the  poft;  was  defended  by  a  Roman  legion,  when  the  Ger- 
mans, who  reforted  to  the  fuccour  of  Cerealis,  were  defirous 
of  penetrating  into  the  island  ;  and  here  they  were  repulfcd 
after  great  (laughter,  and  at  length  obliged  to  throw  them- 
felves  precipitately  into  the  river.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  this  town  was  the  fame  with  the  modern  Duerjlede ; 
but  others  conjefture  that  it  was  not  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  river. 

BATAVORUM  Insula,  the  ifland  of  the  Batavi,  was 
formed  by  the  Vahalis  or  Waal  to  the  fouth,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  north.  This  laft  branch,  and  alfo  the 
Vahalis,  rejoin  afterwards,  and  form  the  Mola  or  Meufe. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  Rhine  was  divided  at  its  entrance 
into  Batavia  into  two  rivers  :  one  of  which  retained  its  name, 
and  purfued  its  courfe  through  Germany,  till  it  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  ocean  ;  the  other,  wafhing  the  coad  of  Gaul, 
with  a  broader  and  m.ore  gentle  ftream,  was  called  Vahalis, 
which  on  its  joining  the  Mofa,  affumed  its  name.  From 
this  account  it  feems  that  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians  was 
bounded  by  the  Ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vahalis.  Cxfar 
extends  it  to  the  Mofa  ;  but  Pliny's  account  coincides  with 
that  of  Tacitus.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  idand  was 
of  greater  extent  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  than  in  that  of 
Cjefar  ;  as  Drufus,  the  father  of  Gernianicus,  had  by  a  new 
canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean  at  a 
confiderable  dillance  to  t!ie  north  of  the  former  mouth  of 
that  river.  It  is  not  certainly  known  who  were  the  firll  in- 
habitants of  this  ifland.  Some  hittorians  fay,  that  they  had 
been  removed  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonts,  when  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territories ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  profpecl  of  a  more  commodious  eftablifliment  might  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  a  country  which  was^  conftantly  ex- 
poled  to  the  inundations  of  the  water  that  encompalfed  it. 
The  Batavi,  when  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the 
Catti,  took  pofTefTion  of  it,  and  became  a  very  powerful 
j)eople.  A  part  of  this  country  flill  bears  the  name  of  Be- 
iaiv,  formed  from-  Batavi  ;  and  is  probably  the  fame  with 
the  ancient  "  Infula  Batavorum."  This  name,  however,  is 
given  only  to  the  eaftern  part  of  tlie  ifland,  and  is  the  fame 
with  that  which  has  ilie  river  Leek  to  the  north,  and  Vahal 
to  the  fouth,  to  ths  north  of  Nimeguen. 

Batavorum  Opp'iilum,  Batenbourg,  a  town  which  fecms 
to  have  been  the  Batavodurum  of  Ptolemy,  but  different 
from  that  of  Tacitus.  Ptolemy  places  it  upon  the  Mofa, 
or  Meufe  ;  and  the  Batavodurum  of  Tacitus  was  more  to 
the  north  upon  the  Rliine. 

BATBERGEN,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftp'.ialia,  and  bilhopric  of  Ofnaburg. 

BATCH  A  JOVE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia,  50 
jnilcs  fi.'Jth  of  Erivan. 

EATCHELOR.     See  Bachelor. 


Batchelor's  i?u//9/i/,  in  Botany.     See  Lychnis. 

Batchelor's  Pwr.     SeeSoLASUM. 

Batch  elor's /Jkrr,  \\\  Geogr,-phy.     See  BACHELORS. 

BATCHURISCHKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  White  Sea  ; 
8  miles  north  of  Archangel. 

BATCOLE,  or  Batkul,  a  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  lltuate  between  Onorc 
and  Barcelore.  The  Englidi  had  a  faftory  here  till  1670, 
when  they  were  maffacred  by  the  natives.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  Britifh  by  the  treaty  of  1799.   N.  lat.  13^  58'.    E.  long, 
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BATE,  George,  in  Biography,  bom  at  Maid's  Mor. 
ton,  in  Buckinghamfliire,  in  1608,  was  fent  to  Oxford  at 
the  age  of  14  years,  where  he  foon  diftiuguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  diligence  and  application  to  ftudy  ;  and  having  made 
choice  of  medicine  for  his  profeflion,  he  was  admitted  to 
praclice  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  bacnelor  in 
that  line.  In  1637  he  was  made  doftor  in  medicine ;  and 
when  Charles  the  Firft  kept  his  court  at  Oxford,  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  phyfician.  Removing  foon  after  to  London,  he 
was  eletled  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  phyfician 
to  the  Charter-houfe  ;  and  conforming  to  the  circumftance* 
of  the  times,  he  foon  obtained  fuch  favour  with  the  ruling 
party  in  the  ftate,  that  he  was  fent  to  Scotland,  in  i65i» 
in  conjunftion  with  Dr.  Wright,  to  attend  Oliver  Cromwell. 
then  confined  there  with  an  intermitting  fever,  and  was  ap- 
pointed his  firft  phyfician.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  being  made  phyfician  to  king  Charles  II.  on  his  acceflion 
to  the  throne,  and  being  elefted  fellow  of  the  newly  confti*. 
tuted  Royal  Society.  Thefe  honours  were  procured  him, 
Anthony  Wood  fays,  by  a  report  induftvioufly  circulated  by 
his  friends,  that  he  had  haftened  the  death  of  the  proteftor, 
by  adminiftering  a  deleterious  medicine  ;  a  ftory,  which,  if 
believed,  whatever  reward  it  might  otherwife  have  procured 
him,  would  never  have  placed  him  in  a  confidential  poft 
about  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  He  died  in  i 668,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  All  Saints  church,  at  Kingfton 
upon  Thames,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  the  memory 
of  him  and  his  wife,  who  died  the  year  before.  The  only 
medical  work  in  which  he  engaged,  was  in  contributing  a 
part  towards  a  treatife  "  De  Rachitide,"  publifhed  by  Dr. 
GlifTon  in  1650.  His  prefciiptions,  colletled  by  Shipton, 
an  apothecary  in  London,  were  publifhed  fome  years  after 
his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Pharmacopseia  Bateana,"  and 
have  paffed  through  many  editions.  He  publifhed,  in  1649, 
"  Elenchus  motuum  nuperorum  in  Anglia,  fimul  ac  juris 
regii  et  parliamentarii,  brevis  narratio,"  i2mo.  Paris.  A 
fecond  part  of  this  work  was  printed  at  London,  in  1661. 
In  compoting  this,  he  was  affiiled  by  papers  furnifhed  by 
the  chancellor  Hyde.  A  third  part  appeared  in  1676, 
written  by  Dr.  Skiniitr.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  author  of 
the  "  Royal  Apology,  &c."   1647.     Biog.  Brit. 

Bate,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  village  or  canton  of 
Greece,  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe?  of  yEgeides, 
where  refided  Abro,  the  commentator  of  Callias,  who 
wrote  concerning  feafls  and  facrifices,  and  Amynomachus, 
to  whom  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  property.     Steph.  Byz. 

Bate,  or  Bait,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  principal  ports 
in  a  diftrift  of  India,  inhabited  by  a  piratical  tribe  called 
Sangarians,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Cl'tch.  The 
other  port  is  Aramroy. 

BATEAH,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Yucatan,    190  miles  S.S.W.  of  Merida. 

BATEAU,    in  Na-vigalioii,  a  particular  kind   of  boat, 
very  generally  ufcd  upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Ca- 
nada.    Its  bottom  is  perfcftly  flat,  and  each  end  very  fharp 
S  C  z  and 
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and  exactly  fimihr.  Tlie  fides  are  about  four  feet  high  ; 
and  for  the  conveiiicncc  of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches 
are  laid  acrofs,  and  i"omcti;nes  more,  according  to  tlie  length 
of  the  bateau.  It  is  a  heavy  and  awkward  vcffel  both  for 
rowii'.g  and  failing;  ;  but  it  is  pieferrcd  to  a  boat  with  a  keel 
for  two  very  obvious  reafons  :  Crft,  hecaufe  it  draws  lefs 
water  while  it  carries  a  larger  burthen  ;  and  fecondly,  be- 
caufe  it  is  much  faftr  in  lakes  or  wide  rivers,  where  ftorms 
are  frequent.  An  oil-cloth  awning  may  be  thrown  over 
the  wideil  part  of  it,  and  fupporttd  by  hoops  fimilar  to 
thufe  of  a  waggon  ;  and  thus  may  be  formed  a  very  ex- 
cc'lcnt  cabin,  which  fccures  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  at  the  fame  time  allows  a  view  of  the  beauties 
of  the  fceiicrv  on  each  fhore. 

BATECUMBE,  or  Badecomdf.,  William,  in  Bto- 
graphy,  an  eminent  mathematician,  fiippofed  by  Pits  (De 
Illulh  Angl.  Scriptor.  An.  1420.  n.  7S4. )  to  have  flouvilh- 
cd  pboUt  the  year  1420,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  He 
ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  mathema- 
tics;  which  appears  from  his  writings.  It  is  not  known 
•where  he  died.  He  wrote  "  De  Sphxrx  concavre  fabrica  et 
ufu,"  "  De  Sphxra  folida,"  "  De  Operatione  Aarolabii," 
and  "  Concluliones  Sophis."     Biog.  Brit. 

BATELEUR,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Sonniiii 
and  others  to  Falco  Ecaudatus  of  Latham,  &c. 

BATELLO,  .St.  in  Geogrnphy,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabjia  IHtia,  three 
miles  r.-irth  of  Rcggio. 

BATEMAN  Bay,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  point  Up- 
right, on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  in  which  are 
three  or  four  fniall  iflands.     Tlie  north  point  is  in   S.  lat. 

IS"  35'- 

Batf.man's  Drops,  in  Pharmacy,  are  the  ai'.odyne  bal- 
fam  made  with  a  weaker  fpirit,  fo  that  a  larger  dofe  can  be 
taken  ;  thev  are  tinctured  with  anifeed. 

BATENBOURG.  or  Battf.nburg,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Gneldres,  featcd  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Meule,  nearly  oppofite  to  Ravcllein.  N.  lat.  50°  55'. 
E.  long.  5°  35'. 

BATENl,  in  yfncient  Geography,  a  people  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Pliny  and  Solinus  towards  the  0;ais  and  Bailri- 
ana. 

BATENITES,  a  feft  of  apoftates  from  Mahometanifm, 
difperfed  over  feveral  parts  of  the  Eall,  who  proftffed  the 
fame  abominable  principles  witli  the  Ifmaelians  and  Karma- 
tians.  The  word  fi^nifies  Efoterics,  or  people  of  inward 
or  hidden  light  or  knowledge.      Sale's  Koran,  p.  186. 

BATENKETOS,  in  yljlronomy,  a  liar  about  the  third 
magnitude,  in  the  conftcUalion  of  Cetus. 

Bates,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  non-con- 
formill  divine,  was  born  in  1625,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1647.  He 
afterwards  became  a  celebrated  preacher  among  the  prefbv- 
terians  in  London.  Upon  the  icltoralion,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  ;  and  receivL-d  a  degree  of  doclor  in 
divinity,  by  royal  mandate  from  Cambridge.  He  was  one 
of  the  conimifTioners  at  the  Savoy  conference  for  reviewing 
the  liturgy,  and  one  of  the  difputauts  on  the  fide  of  the 
prefbyterians  againft  Dr.  Pearfon  and  other  epifeopalians. 
He  took  the  oath  required  of  non-cor.formills  by  the  five- 
mile  aA,  and  was  concerned  in  feveral  unavailing  efforts  for 
efFefting  a  comprchenfian  of  the  dilFentcrs  by  certain  altera- 
tions and  confeflions.  Moderate  in  his  temper,  and  accom- 
pUfiied  as  a  fchoiar,  he  was  a  fit  perfon  to  be  employed  for 
fuch  purpofes  ;  and  he  was  always  t.-eated  with  rcfpcft  by 
the  members  of  the  eftablifliment.  He  was  alfo  much  re- 
jjarded  by  king  William,  and  queen  Jilary  frequently  perufed 
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his  wiitings.  Dr.  Bates,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  re- 
fided  at  Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1(^)99.  His  works, 
confiding  chiefly  of  ftrmons  and  difcourfes,  were  collected 
after  his  death,  and  publifhed  in  one  volume  folio.  Be  fides 
thcfe,  a  pofthumous  volume  appeared  in  8vo,  confifting  of 
"  Sermons  on  the  everlafting  Reft  of  tl'.e  Saints."  He 
likewife  edited  a  volume  of  the  lives  of  eminent  pcrions, 
written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  "  Vita:  felcCtorum  aliquot 
Viiorum,  qui  doftrina,  dignitate,  aut  pietalc  iiiclarutre," 
Lond.  1681,  4to.  The  llyle  of  Dr.  Bates  has  been  com- 
mended for  its  elegance ;  and  he  appears  to  have  read 
many  books  in  polite  literature,  as  well  as  in  theology. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bates,  yoah,  Efq.  late  commifiioner  of  cuftoms,  was 
born  at  Halifax,  in  Yorklliire,  where  he  began  his  fchool 
education  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ogden,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  the  doctor  returned  to  refidc  at  Cambridge. 
During  this  time  he  received  the  rudiments  of  mufic  from 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  organill  of  Rochdale.  When  Dr.  Ogdcu 
quitted  Hahfax,  Bates  was  removed  to  the  fchool  of  Man- 
cheller,  under  Mr.  Paniell  ;  and  it  v/as  there,  as  he  has 
frequently  told  his  friends,  that  the  grand  llyle  of  organ- 
playing,  in  wliich  he  fo  eminently  excelled,  was  fuggelled 
to  him  by  the  performance  of  old  Wainwright  on  the  or- 
gan in  the  eo'legiate  church.  While  he  remained  at  Man- 
chefter,  he  had  made  fuch  a  proficiency  in  muiic  as  to  be 
able  frequently  to  officiate  for  his  old  mafter  Hartley,  when 
his  a\'ocations  called  him  away  from  Rochdale. 

Bates,  on  quitting  that  feminary,  was  removed  to  the 
foundation  at  Eton  ;  but  there  his  progrefs  in  mufic  received 
a  confiderable  check,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  totally 
Hopped  ;  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  rulss  of  that  fociety 
for  any  ot  tiie  boys  on  the  foundation  to  be  permitted  the 
ufe  of  mufical  inllrumtnts.  In  this  ftate  of  mufical  priva- 
tion Bates  remained  fome  months,  and  had  no  other  means 
of  praclifing  than  by  playing  on  imaginary  keys  on  the 
table,  which  for  a  confiderable  time  was  his  cullom  every 
day.  At  length,  having  by  chance  had  an  opportunity  of 
touching  the  college  organ,,  his  talents  for  mulic  were  re- 
ported to  Mr.  George  Graham,  one  of  the  affiftant  mailers, 
who  having  a  harpfichord,  invited  him  to  his  rooms  ;  and 
finding  what  an  extraordinary  performer  he  was,  obtained 
permilfion  for  him  to  purfue  his  mufical  iludies,  accommo- 
dated him  with  the  ufe  of  his  harpliehord,  and  procured 
him  liberty  to  play  on  the  college  organ  at  his  leifure 
hours. 

When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  the  vacancies  for  King'a 
college  were  fo  few,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  fuper- 
annuated,  and  was  aftually  entered  at  Chrill's  "college, 
where,  while  he  was  a  member,  twoof  the  univt  rlity  fcho- 
lardiips  became  vacant,  and  he  declared  himfclf  a  candidate. 
It  proved  on  this  occafion  a  fortunate  circumflance,  that 
he  had  not  gone  off  to  King's  ;  for  as  Dr.  Heath  and  Mr. 
Keate,  both  of  King's  college,  and  his  feniors,  were  can- 
didates, the  cudom  of  that  college  would  not  have  permit, 
ted  a  junior  to  become  a  candidate.  But  though  he  was 
now  a  member  of  Chrift's,  that  circumdance  did  not  pre- 
vent his  being  a  candidate  for  a  univerfity  fehularlh'p  ;  the 
examination  for  wliich  is  confidercd  as  the  mod  fevere  of 
any  clafTical  examination  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
Some  of  tlie  mod  dillinguiHied  under-graduates  were  at 
this  titne  candid.rtes  ;  and  after  an  examination  of  feveral 
days,  Zouch  of  Trinity,  and  Bates,  were  elefled. 

This  fuecefs  edabliditd  his  literary  charafter  in  the  uni- 
verlity  as  high  as  his  mufical  had  been  before  :  and  foon 
after,  as  the  term  of  fuperannuation  was  expired,  a  va. 
cancy  happening  ai  King's,  he  was  admitted  a  fchoiar,  and 
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in  three  years,  fellow.  The  regularity  of  his  condiKjl  dur- 
ing  his  fcholarfhip,  recommended  him  fo  much  to  provoft 
Sumner,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  college  foon 
after  his  admifllon  as  fellow.  Wi-ile  he  was  in  this  iituation, 
among  his  private  pupils  he  had  not  only  Undents  of  his  own 
college,  but  the  preient  lord  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Coxe  the  tra- 
veller, both  then  fcholars  of  King's,  were  his  private  pupils  ; 
as  was  the  Hon.  William  Aug'.iftus  Montagu  of  Trinity 
college,  fecond  fon  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  This  pro- 
duced a  connexion  with  that  nobleman,  which  ended  in 
his  lordlhip's  tempting  him  to  rtfign  his  icllowfliip,  and  re- 
fide  with  him  at  the  admiralty  in  the  capacity  of  private  fe- 
cretary. 

Few  dilettanti  muficians  have  ever  acquired  or  deferved 
more  fame  for  their  knowl  dge  in  mufic,  judgment,  and  ex- 
perience in  its  eflefts,  and  abilities  in  condufting  a  ccmplete 
orcheftra  a::d  numerous  band  of  fingers,  than  Mr.  Bates, 
who,  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  diftinguilhed  himfflf 
as  a  fine  perfomier  on  the  harpfichord,  as  wtll  as  a  zealous 
votary  of  the  works  of  Handel ;  and  as  long  as  lie  remained 
at  college,  he  performed  the  part  of  a  Coryphsus  at  all 
public  and  private  concerts.  It  may  perliaps  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  notice  here,  that  at  this  tirt^c  (about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lall  century),  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  was  in 
pofTcfTion  of  four  very  extraordinary  dilettanti  muficians  : 
Dr.  Smith,  marter  of  Trinity  college,  for  the  theory  of 
found  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twining,  an  admirable  performer 
and  leader  on  the  violin,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  every 
fpecies  of  mufic  ;  the  late  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Lobb 
of  Peterhoufe,  the  mod  correct  and  certain  Sight's  man  on 
the  harpfichord  or  organ  with  whofe  performance  we  have 
been  acquainted  ;  and  Mr.  Bates  for  his  rnallerly  performance 
on  keyed  initruments,  and  abilities  in  conducting  a  band. 
There  being  at  this  time  no  very  able  prof^fTor  in  the  uni- 
verfity, thefe  gentlemen  regulated  and  performed  at  all  pub- 
lic and  private  concerts  during  their  refidence  in  college. 

No  one  flood  higher  in  character,  or  was  more  courted 
in  fociety,  while  at  Cambridge,  by  pcrfons  of  all  ages  than 
Mr.  Bates  ;  in  particular  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  the  mafter 
of  Trinity  college,  with  whom  he  fpent  moft.  of  his  even- 
ings, and  who,  at  his  death,  left  him  a  legacy. 

Before  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  an  organ  was  built  for 
the  church  ot  his  native  place,  Halifax  ;  and  determining 
that  ft  (hould  be  opened  with  eclat,  he,  for  the  firll  time 
that  any  oratorio  had  been  performed  north  of  Trent,  at- 
tempted the  Mejfiah.  With  the  afliilance  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allott,  of  Kirkheaton,  who  had  trained  up  the  country 
people  in  his  pari!h  to  fing  chorufes  in  a  very  fuperior  ftyle, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Bates's  own  exertions,  with  the 
fingers  of  Halifax,  the  chorufes  were  performed  with  a  pre- 
cifion  that  allonilhcd  everv  one  ;  and  it  was  univerfaliy  ac- 
knowledged by  the  bell  judges,  that  the  Mcffiah  had  never 
been  fo  well  performed.  The  firll  violin,  on  this  occafion, 
was  performed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Herfchel,  the  aftro- 
romer ;  and  his  prcfefiion  being  then  mufic,  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  organill. 

It  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  that  infpired  the 
late  commiflioner  witii  the  idea  of  relcuing  the  compofitions 
of  old  mailers  from  oblivion,  by  having  them  executed  by  a 
numerous  and  feleft  baud  of  vocal  and  inllrument.il  per- 
formers ;  and  after  being  fettled  in  London  as  private  lecrc- 
tary  to  lord  Sandwich,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating his  plan  to  perfons  of  the  firll  diftinftion,  and  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Mufic  in  Tottenham 
ilri.ct  was  'he  confequence,  being  formed  and  executed  en- 
tirely under  Mr.  Bates's  direftion  :  and  as  many  of  the  works 
of  Handel,  which  had  not  been  performed  for  many  years, 
and  never  fo  well  as  at  this  ellabli.Timent,  were  revived,  the 
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number  of  that  truly  great,  and  often  fublime,   compoftr*s 
admirers  was  much  increafed. 

His  majedy,  a  conftaiit  and  ileady  patron  and  proteftor 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  foon  after  the  ellablilhment  of 
this  concert,  gracioufly  condcfcended  to  become  a  fubfcriber; 
and  together  with  her  majefty  and  the  priiictfTcs,  conllancly 
to  attend  the  feveral  performances.  The  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  were  enrolled  among  the  original  fubfcnbers  to  this  re- 
fpeftable  inllitution,  have  been  likewife  Ileady  in  their  patron- 
age and  attendance.  And  it  isnow(i8o2),  fri  m  the  fplendor 
and  celebrity  of  its  adn  irable  performances,  in  higher  public 
favour,  than  at  a-'y  former  period  of  its  eftablifhment. 

After  remaining  fume  years  with  the  earl  of  Sai'.dwich  at 
the  admiralty,  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  commiflioner  of 
the  viclualling  office  ;  and  foon  after,  he  married  hi?  cele- 
brated pupil,  Mil's  Harrop,  who  had  been  educated  under 
his  eye  from  his  firil  arrival  in  London  ;  and  wliofe  fcraphic 
voice,  and  difpofition  for  mufic,  he  fo  high:y  cultivattd,  as 
to  render  her  one  of  the  moll  enchanting  fingers  which  this 
or  perhaps  any  country  ever  produced. 

Tile  victualling  office  on  Towt  r  hill  now  became  the  re- 
fort  of  perfons  of  the  hjghell  rank  ;  and  at  his  refidence 
there,  was  planned  that  moft  ilupendous  mufical  perform- 
ance, the  Commemoration  of  Handel  in  Wel'tminfter 
abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  which  was  condufted  by  Mr. 
Bates  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  had 
the  hppphiefs  of  being  prefent.  The  great  fplendor  and 
fuccefs  of  this  Commemoration  will  unite  the  name  of 
comm  ffioner  Bates  with  the  renown  of  Handel,  as  long 
as  fuch  a  memorable  event  fiiall  remain  in  the  records  of  the 
mufical  art.  And  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Bates,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  pathetic  fongs  of  Handel,  has  rendered  it  fo 
difficult  for  her  fncctflbr  at  the  concert  of  ancient  mufic, 
to  fatisfy  the  old  fubfcribers  in  fuch  fongs  as  fhe  ufed  to 
perform  there,  that  fomething  will  always  fcem  wanting  to 
complete  their  happinefs. 

Soon  after  the  commemoration,  Mr.  Bates  was  promoted 
to  a  feat  at  the  board  of  cuiloms  ;  but  previous  to  his  quit- 
ting the  viftualling-offiee,  having  officially  experienced  the 
difficulties  which  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  often  labours 
under  for  want  of  flour,  he  projected  the  plan  of  the  Al- 
I'wn  Mills ;  on  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  was  fo  fanguine, 
that  he  veiled  his  whole  fortune,  and  even  that  of  his  wife, 
in  the  capital  ftock  of  that  company,  to  the  amount  of 
lo.ocol.  By  the  conflagration  which  happened  to  this 
building,  he  was  completely  mined.  His  whole  fortune 
was  not  only  veiled  in  the  company,  but  his  cedit  for 
a  large  part  of  the  llock  in  hand,  which  was  all  confuni- 
ed  by  the  fire  ;  fo  that  he  was  totally  bereav.d  ot  the 
meani  of  making  any  provifion  for  his  family,  and  of 
guarding-  againft  the  vicilfitudes  to  which  humanity  is  fub- 
jeft.  He  fubmitted  to  this  event  with  dignity  and  forti- 
tude ;  but  the  circumi'lapcc  of  having  involved  his  wile  in 
the  ruin,  and  facrlficed  her  profeffional  acquircme;  ts  without 
her  approbation,  preyed  fo  continually  on  his  mind,  as  at 
length  to  prcduce  a  complaint  in  liis  chtft,  which  finally 
proved  fatal,  and  b'ought  him  to  the  grave,  the  8th  of 
June  1799,  at  the   age  of  59. 

BATESON,  Thomas,  an  Englifh  Madrgalift  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fevcntetnth  centur)',  not  devoid  of  merit 
as  a  vocal  compofer.  He  was  orgaaift  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chefter  in  i6co.  Ant.  Wood  fays,  that  he  was  a  perfoa 
efteemed  very  eminent  in  his  profclfion,  efpec^ally  after  the 
publication  of  his  Englifh  madrigals  to  three,  four,  five, 
and  fix  voices.  About  16 18,  he  became  organift  and 
mailer  of  the  children  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Blefltd 
Trinity  in  Dublin  ;  and  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  he 
obtaiucd  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  rr.utic. 

BAT. 
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BAT-FOWLING,  a  method  of  catching  birds  In  tlie 
right,  by  lighting  fome  ft  raw  or  torchts  near  the  place 
where  they  are  at  rooft  ;  for,  upon  beating  them  up,  they 
fly  to  the  flames,  where  being  amazed  they  are  eai'ily  caught 
in  nets,  -or  beat  down  with  buihes  fixed  to  the  end  of 
pole?,  &c. 

BATGAN,  or  B'hatgan,  in  Geography,  a.  city  of  Hin- 
dolhn,  fituate  in  the  extenfive  plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Ne- 
pal or  Napaul,  to  the  ea'.l  of  Lelit  Pattan  ;  and  lo  mik-s 
foiith  of  Catmandn,  the  capital  of  Nepal.  It  contains 
about  1 2, coo  families,  extends  towards  the  eall  to  the  di- 
ilance  of  five  or  fix  days'  journey,  and  borders  upon  another 
nation,  alio  independent,  called  Ciratas,  who  profcfs  no  reli- 
gion. In  1769,  the  king  of  Gorka  took  poficfTion  by  force 
of  the  city  of  Batgan.  See  Father  Giufcppe's  account  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nepal  in  Afiatic  Rcfearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
N.lat.  28°.    E.  long.  85°  12'. 

BATH,acity  of  .Somerfctniirc  in  England,  is  fitiiated  in 
N.lat.  51"  22' 30",  W.long.  2"2r30",  St  the  dillanee  of 
107  miles  well  from  London,  and  12  call  ol  Briflol.  This 
ancient  and  elegant  city  is  fingularly  favoiuvd  by  nature  and 
art,  whofe  joint  co-operations  have  confpired  to  give  it  im- 
portance and  celebrity.  The  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation  are  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  town  in  England. 
Planted  originally  in  the  bottom  ofa  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
where  its  hot  waters  boil  up,  it  continued  tor  ages  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  dimenfions  which  the  Romans  had  firft  marked 
out  ;  and  till  within  the  lalb  century,  the  ancient  Roman 
walls  (inclofing  a  fpacc  of  about  fifty  acres)  formed  the 
boundaries  of  liath.  But  the  fafliion  and  celebrity  which  it 
latterly  obtained,  induced  many  builders  and  ipeculators  to 
extend  the  ftreets  in  all  diredlions,  by  additional  houfes, 
which  were  inftantly  occupied  upon  completion.  Built  of  the 
fine  oolite,  or  granulated  egg-like  freeftone,  which  forms  the 
bafis  of  the  furrounding  hills,  the  houfes  are  remarkable  for 
their  exterior  neatnefs  and  fplendour  ;  and  being  raifed  over 
the  fides  of  the  broad  acclivity  of  Lanfdovvn  (which  rifes  to 
the  north),  in  irregular  groups  of  ftreets,  fquares,  parades, 
circuftes,  andcrcfcents,  they  prcfent  to  the  eye  an  appearance 
equally  fingular,  magnificent,  and  beautiful.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  pifturefque  than  the  views  of  this  city 
from  various  ftations  on  the  furrounding'  eminences  ;  where 
houfes  rife  above  houfes  in  progreflivc  order,  and  the  more 
elevated  feem  to  look  down  with  proud  fuperiority  on  the 
no  lefs  elegant  and  extenfive  ftruftures  below. 

Bath,  indent  Hi/lory  of.  Various  nam.es  have  been 
given  to  this  city  at  different  periods.  Its  Britifh  appella- 
tion was  Caer-Baddon.  In  Latin,  it  was  called  Aqux  Solis, 
Fontes  Cahdi,  Acliamannnm,  Thermae,  Badonia,  &c. ;  and  in 
Saxon,  Accmannes.ceaj-tpe,  Tfcemanes-bepi,  Le-bocVun, 
&c.  Moft  of  thefe  names  refer  to  its  fituation,  and  its 
fprings  or  baths.  The  origin  of  this  place  as  a  fcltlement 
or  town,  is  loft  in  the  lapfe  of  ages  ;  and  its  early  hiftory  is 
enveloped  in  legendary  tales  and  monkifh  fables.  The 
ftrange  ftory  of  Bladud  and  his  leprous  pigs  isd'fcredned  by 

'  all  rational  thinkers,  though  it  firmed  a  part  of  the  cried 
of  the  Bath  citizens  till  within  the  laft  fifty  years.     "  But  the 

9  prefer. t  gene'ation  (obferves  Mr.  Warner)  are  wifer  and 
more  pr.d'  "t  than  their  f  ir^faliierb,  and  rather  attentive  to 
the  v  iu'  of  tiir  fpring.'i  than  their  ori'rjn,  have  at  length  for- 
ccitm  'h'.  :;.  I'qi'i'y  of  tlieir  difc'jvery,  in  the  agreeable  con- 
;•  -iij-Id  ion  of  the  i'lr^^e  rents  whicii  ihcy  throw  into  the  cor- 
I'   ra;'0u  chells." 

T'lat  Bith  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  moft  con- 

.'  -!e   of  the  Romr.i  ftnt'ons  in  England,  is  latisfadlorily 

'  y  the  many  arciiiteClural  a-,d   military  antiquities 

■  e  been  found  within  its  precincts.  It  is  probable  that 
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if  Bath  wsa  not  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  it  was  at  lead 
reduced  under  their  power,  and  embcUifiied  by  their  arts,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  firft  century  ;  when,  in  the  leigu 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  according  to  Tacitus,  about  the 
year  44,  the  weftern  and  fouth-weftern  parts  of  this  ifiand 
were  completely  fubdued  by  Flavius  Vefpafian.  Attrae^ed 
by  the  medicinal  and  warm  fprings  v.hich  they  found  here, 
and  \\'hich  aftorded  every  means  of  indulging  lu  tliat  prime 
enjoyment  of  Roman  luxury,  the  bath,  the  Roman  foldiers 
fixed  in  this  place  one  of  tlieir  principal  ftations.  "  Aquae 
Sohs,"  the  name  by  which  they  dcfignated  this  delightful 
refidence,  was  foon  eftabliihed  as  a  colony  ;  and  of  courfe 
became  entitled  to  the  privilege,  which  all  the  Roman  colo- 
nies enjoyed,  of  minting  its  own  money.  It  is  to  be  conjec- 
tured, alfo,  that  a  military  forge,  or  college  of  armourers,  was 
erefted  here  for  the  fabrication  of  legionary  arm.s,  under  the 
authority  of  a  Roman  government.  In  the  reign  of  Adtian, 
about  A.  D.  118,  the  firft  detachment  of  the  fecond  legion, 
which  had  been  ilationed  here,  was  joined  by  a  divlfion  of 
the  fixth  ;  anAin  that  of  Severus,  a  part  of  the  twentieth 
legion,  removed  from  Devana,  or  Chefter,  had  its  ftation  in 
Aqure  Solis,  which  was  then  become  the  moll  capital  city  in 
Roman  Britain,  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  place  in 
this  part  of  the  ifland,  for  preparing  the  legionary  arms  and 
enfigns.  The  form  of  the  city  then  conftrudled,  according 
to  that  ufually  affected  by  the  Romans,  approached  to  a 
parallelogram,  fwelling  out  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  defcribe  au 
outline  fomewhat  pentagonal,  and  ftretcbing  in  length,  from 
eall  to  weft,  about  400  yards^and  380  yards  in  the  broadeft 
part  from  north  to  loath.  The  wall,  which  rofe  upon  the 
outline  of  the  fettlem.ent,  appears,  from  fubfequent  dif- 
coveries,  to  have  been  twenty  feet  above  ground  in  height, 
and  in  thicknefs  fixteen  feet  at  the  bale,  and  eight  at  the 
fummit.  It  was  ftrengthened  with  five  towers,  riling  at  the 
angles;  and  had  four  portx,  or  entrances,  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  which  were  connedled  together  by  two  grand  ftreets, 
dividing  the  city  into  four  parts,  and  interfering  each  other 
at  the  centre. 

The  place  thus  fortified  and  ftrengthened  for  fecurity,  was 
next  adorned  with-  houfes  for  the  olHcers,  temples,  and  thofe 
magnificent  baths,  the  remains  of  which  were  difcovered,  in 
digging  to  a  confiderable  depth,  in  the  year  1755.  Thefe 
baths  were  feated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  betwixt  the 
north  and  louth  gates,  on  the  eallern  fide  of  the  great  fofle- 
road.  The  fudatories,  tympanum,  fluted-columns,  cornices, 
pilafters,  and  fculptured  ornaments,  found  here,  prove  that  the 
buildings  were  conftruiled  from  elegant  defigns,  and  of 
fimilar  charatlers  to  fome  ftruftures  defcribed  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius.  Many  altars  have  alio  been  found  here  bearing 
the  infcriptions  of  UeK  Sulini  Minervae,  Dex  Sulinis,  &c. 
concerning  which  many  conjetlures  have  been  adduced. 
Mr.  Warner  affirms  the  goddefs  Sulinis  to  be  a  local  deity  ; 
Mr.  Ly  fons  afferts  that  the  name  is  of  Gothic  origin  ;  whilft 
Mr.  Whitaker  more  appropriately  and  happily  explains  it 
to  be  the  Britiili  charaaerilt'c  appellation  for  Minerva  as  the 
tutelary  goddefs  ot  medicine,  deriving  her  influence  inmiedi- 
ately  from  the  fun.  This  great  difpenfer  of  heat  was  denomi- 
nated  Sul  in  the  Celtic  language.  The  ancient  baths  occupied 
a  fpace  mealuring  240  feet  in  length  from  eall  to  weft,  and 
120  feet  at  the  broadeft  part  from  north  to  fouth.  (Thefe 
baths,  and  remaining  fragments,  have  been  particnlaily  de- 
fcribed and  illullraced  by  governor  Povvnal  and  Mr.  Warner, 
in  ^publications  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeCl ;  and  the  fragments 
are  reprelented  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  S.  Lyfons  in  a  volume 
lately  publifhed.) 

Tlie  Romans  being  eftabliftied  here,  conftrufted  four  of 
their  great  military  roads  to  communicate  between  this  place 

(Aqux 
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(  Aqi'.sc  S0K3)  and  the  ftationa  of  Durororinium  (Cirence?ler), 
Vetliicio   (Heddington),   Ifcl.alis    (Uchefter),  and  Aboue 
(Aunfbury).     The  conquering  Romans  havii  g  cnjryird  the 
pofftirioa  of  Bath  and   England  for  nearly  four  c  nturies, 
at  length  left  the  whol.-  idand  to  the  pofTtfTion   of  the  Bri- 
tons, who  were  aftei-wards  fubiagated  by  the  hardy  Saxons. 
It  was  not  till   the  year  577  tl;at  Aquss  Soils  fell  into  the 
hands  of  thefe  deftroying  conquerors,\vho  under  the  command 
of  Ceaulin  and  Ci  thvvin,  overcame  Commail,  Candidan,  and 
Farinmail,  the  three  BritiHi  kings  of  Gloceiler,  Cirencefter, 
and  Bath,  at  a  place  calliid   Dyrham,  eight  miles  from  the 
latter  place,  and  took  poffcilion  of  their  refpeflive  dominions. 
Bath  now  received  the  privileges  of  a  Saxon  burg  ;  had  its 
Gerefa  or  jul'ticiary  appointed  to  it,   who  pr<;fided   in  the 
monthly  meeting   of  its  citiz  ns,  called  the  burgemote  or 
folcmote  ;  councils  inftituted  for  the  regulation  of  the  police, 
and  adminiftration  of  the  laws  within  the  burg.     Bath  was 
afterwards  taken  by  Offa  king  of  Mercia  ;  and  during  the 
civil  wars  and  Danidi  invafions  which  prevailed  in  the  tiglith 
century,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  and  nearly  exterminated  as  a 
town.     During  the  brilliant  reign  of  Athelllan,  this  place 
again  rofe  to  confequence  ;  and  a  mint  was  ellablifhed  here 
by  that  monarch,  who  alfo  e;ave  feveral  large  donations  of 
eftates  to   OfFa's  abbey.      King   Edgar  was  crowned  and 
inaugurated  here,  and  te!'utied  his  regard  for  the  place  by 
granting  it    feveral    privileges..     The  inhabitants    feem  to 
have  been  fully  fcnfible  of  the  favours  conferred  on  them  by 
this  monarch  ;  and  according   to  the  ftatements  of  Leland 
they    prayed  for   feveral   cer.turies  "  in   all  their  ceremo- 
nies, for  the  king's  foule  ;  and  at  WTiitfuntide,"  he  dates, 
"  there  is  a  king  elefted  every  year  of  the  townes  men,  in  the 
joyful  remembrance  of  king  Edgar,  and  the  privileges  gyvttt 
to  the  town   by  him."     During  the   DanilTi  douiinion  in 
England,  the  mir.ts  of  Bath  continued  to  be  worked,  and 
feveral  coins  of  Canute  the  Great,  ftruck  here,  are  ftiU  re- 
maining in  fome  lek-ft  cabinets. 

The  Norman  conqiieft  had  produced  much  general  evil  to 
the  country  ;  and  Bath,  with  fc\'eral  other  cities,  experienced, 
in  confequence  of  it,  great  dctericraticn.  But  this  was 
partial  and  light,  compared  to  the  miferies  which  happened 
to  it  in  Rnfus's  reign  ;  when  in  the  infurreflion  raifcd  by: 
Odo  bifhop  of  Baveux,  Geoffrey  bifhop  of  Conftance,  and 
Robert  de  Mowbray  ;  the  two  latter  took  the  place  by 
ailault,  and.  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  dflivered  it  over  to 
plunder  and  burning. 

Bath  was  indebted  for  its  reftoration  to  John  de  Villula  ; 
whopurchafed  it  of  Rufus,  in  logo,  for  500  marks,  and  ob- 
tained permiflion  to  remove  the  pontifical  feat  from  Wells 
hither.  He  rebuilt  the  city,  eretted  a  new  monaliery  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  and  united  the  bithopric  to  this 
inftittition.  Thus  reinftated,  Bath  gradually  increafed  its 
monadic  pofTflions,  in  confcqtiei.ce  of  the  munificence  of 
monarchs  and  private  perfons  ;  but  the  fwceping  dlflblution 
of  Henry  VIH.  drove  the  monks  from  its  nionaftcry,  whtn 
the  abbey-houfe,  with  its  lands,  &c.  v,'as  granted  to  private 
individuals. 

The  citizens  of  Bath  returned  Members  to  the  Englifh  par- 
liament as  early  as  the  26th  of  Edv^'.  I.  and  writs  were 
regularly  fent  them  for  the  fame  purpofe  every  time  par- 
liament was  fummoned  to  meet.  But  as  thefe  privileges 
were  attended  with  iicavy  charges  on  the  burgetres,  who 
generally  paid  the  txpences  of  their  members,  the  city  was 
not  reprcfcnted  during  the  ift  and  2d  years  of  Edward  H. 
It  now  fends  two  members,  who  are  rltftcd  by  t^e  body 
corporate,  onfiftiDg  of  thirty-one  perfons.  The  govern- 
inent  of  Bath  was  originally  vcdcd  in  a  fiierifT:  and  the 
&I&.  that  appears  to  have  boiae  tiiis  -c&cc  was  JEMred,  who 
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is  faid  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city,  and  died 
A.  D.  907.  It  had  afterwards  a  proved  or  bailiff.  Its  firft 
charters  were  confirmed  by  king  Edward  HI.,  Richard  II., 
Henrys  v.,  and  Henry  VI.  Queen  Elizabe*-!!,  in  the  32d 
year  of  h.er  reign,  granted  the  city  a  new  charter,  declaring 
it  to  be  a  fole  city  of  itfclf,  ai  d  the  citizens  to  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
citizen;  of  the  city  of  Bath.  Tnis  charter  was  renewed  in 
1794,  when  two  additional  franchifes  were  granted  the 
citizens  ;  and  under  that  charier  the  corporation  derive  their 
authority,  power,  and  rights. 

The  commerce  of  this  city,  abdrafted  from  the  expendi- 
tures of  fafhionable  company,  is  inconfiderable,  nor  is  there 
any  manufaftory  deferving  particular  notice.  Bath  was 
formerly  diilinguiditd  for  its  clothing  trade  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  rL-doiation,  it  is  faid,  there  were  no  lefs  than 
fixty  broad-cloth  looms  uftd  in  the  paridi  of  St.  Michael. 

The  river  Avon,  which  winds  round  the  f~.uthern  part  of 
this  city,  was  made  navigable  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in  the 
loth  of  queen  Anne  ;  and  the  fird  barge,  laden  with  deals, 
pig-lead,  and  meal,  was  brought  here  December  15th  1727. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  civil  wars,  this  city  was  garrifoned 
for  Charles  I.  and  the  fum  of  7000I.  is  faid  to  have  been 
expended  on  its  fortifications ;  notwithdanding  whJch,  it 
quickly  furrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
principal  pods  for  the  parliament's  forces.  Sir  Wilham 
Waller  lay  here  for  a  coniiderable  time  with  his  whole  arrav, 
making  fallies  into  the  country,  and  inviting  together  all  the 
difaffefted  from  the  neighbouring  clothing  towns  and  vil- 
ages.  But  after  the  battle  of  Roundway-down,  Julv  13 
1643,  in  which  Waller  was  defeated,  and  the  withdrav.ment 
of  the  garrifon  for  the  reinforcement  of  Briftol,  the  king's 
troops  took  poffefllon  of  the  city. 

Having  dated  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  early 
hidory  of  Bath,-  we  proceed  to  a  brief  defcription  of  its 
principal  pubhc  drudhires,  and  other  prominent  objefts 
which  charafterife  this  fafhionable  place. 

The  Fu5iic  Baths  are  four  in  number,  befides  two  private 
baths.  Thefe  are  all  conl^rufted  with  particular  attentioa 
to  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  invalid  bathers  ; 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  are  very  equitable  and  fair. 
(For  an  analyiis  of  the  hot  waters  of  Bath,  and  an  account 
of  their  medicinal  powers,  vide  Dr.  Gibbi's  Treatile  on  the 
B.nh  Waters.) 

The  Kuig's  Bath  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  denominated  from 
fome  of  the  Saxon  kiui;s  having  made  this  city  their  rcfi- 
dcnce.  It  is  lituated  to  the  AVeil  of  the  abbey  church,  and 
forms  a  pan-Ucljcrrnm,  6^  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  40 
f'-.'t  10  inches  in  breadth;  the  bottom  of  which  is  12  feet 
below  the  f'.:rface  of  tb.e  ground.  Thefpriiig  or  main  fource 
is  from  the  centre,  which  is  covered  with  a  large  leaden  re- 
fervoir,  to  redrain  its  rapid  motion,  and  to  difperfe  the  water 
u:ore  equally,  both  tor  bathing  and  drinking.  There  are 
alfo  two  commodious  rooms  with  pipes,  fire-places,  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  ballv  i-s.  This  bath  fills  in  nine  hours. 
The  (Queen's  Bath,  which  receives  its  v.aters  fiom  the 
former,  forms  a  fquarc  of  about  25  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Crofs  Bath  .'ornis  a  handfome  termination  to  Bath-dreet, 
and  is  a  very  elegant  b:ildiiig,  conilrufted  after  a  plan  of 
Mr.  Baldwiii's;  it:;  IhTpe  is  triangular.  Ths  Hot  lialh  is 
erefted  to  the  foiith-welt  of  the  latter,  and  is  fo  called  from  the 
fiiperior  heat  of  its  water ;  this  alfo  forms  a  parallelogram, 
and  is  perfeftly  convenient  with  relprS  to  an  open  bath, 
private  baths,  dry-pump,  and  drefiici;  rooms.  Certain  regu- 
lations are  prefcribed  refpetting  irieft  baths  and  the  pt-ifons 
belonging  to  them  ;  as  well  as  particular  fees  for  evtrv  pro- 
cefs  of  bathing,  pumping,  &c.   Adjoining  to  the  ki-^'.;  Lath, 
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in  Rta!1-!\rect,  arc  fom*.-  new  private  batlis,  wliich  wcvc 
crtdcd  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1 788.  Thcfe  baths  belong  to  the 
corporation.  There  are  alfo  the  private  baths,  called  the  dake 
of  Kiii:(ft"n's,  or  the  abbey  ballis,  belonging  to  lord  New- 
ai-k,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sloper.  Sec  Bath 
Water. 

Bath,  P-Mc  Bmldhi;;!.  The  Guildhall  is  a  very  liandiomc 
ftrurture,  built  after  a  dtlign  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  :ind  contains 
a  luinibtr  of  ufeful  and  convenient  rooms  for  public  biifinefs. 
In  the  common-council  room,  one  of  the  moft  elegant  of  the 
kind  in  England,  are  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen,  the 
late  prince  and  princef^  of  Wales,  and  the  late  earb  Chatham 
and  Camden.  The  Pump-room  was  conllruded,  by  the 
fame  arehiua,  in  the  year  1796:  its  length  is  S5  feet,  in- 
cluding tlie  recefTes  at  the  ends;  in  breadth  46  feet,  and  34 
f.et  in  height.  The  infide  is  fet  round  with  Corinthian 
tliree-quarter  columns ;  and  lighted  by  a  range  of  large 
windows  below,  and  (;f  lelTer  ones  above.  Here  is  a  marble 
ft-it'.'.«  of  Ricliard  Nalli  Efq.  the  arbiter  _  elcgantianim  of 
Bath  ;  a  gentleman  to  v>-hom  this  city  is  principally  indebted 
for  !ts  falliionable  celebrity.  The  pump  is  held  under  a 
beneficial  kafe  from  the  corporation  for  three  years,  the  rent 
being  Soo  gnineas,  exclufive  of  taxes  ;  which,  however,  is 
fufficicntly  low  to  enable  the  kdee  to  lay  up  1200I.  or 
1 500I.  during  the  term.  Moft  of  the  elegance  of  ftreet- 
building  in  Bath  is  owing  to  the  late  Mr. Wood;  who 
commenced  his  operations  with  fpirit,  and  conduced  them 
with  tafte.  To  him  the  city  is  indebted  for  Queen-fquare  ; 
the  northern  fide  of  which  prefents  a  chafte  and  neat  range 
of  ftruclures,  decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  Corin- 
thian order. 

The  Circus  is  of  his  Jefigning  ;  here  the  houfes  partake 
of  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  highly 
ornamented.  To  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns,  the  North 
and  South  Parades  bear  ample  teftimony  ;  as  do  feveral 
ftreets  ftretching  to  the  northward  of  the  old  city,  which 
ftronjly  mark  his  judgment  and  execution.  Subfequent  ar- 
chitects havj  followed  Mr.  Wood's  example,  and  hence  arifes 
a  profufion  of  new  fquarts,  crefcents,  parades,  and  ftreets  ; 
thus  increafing  Bath  to  fix  times  its  original  fizc  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  city  is  equal  to  its  extent. 

The  new  Aflembly  Rooms  are  the  moft  elegant  of  the  kind 
in  Europe  ;  thefe  were  built  by  Mr.  John  Wood  in  1771,  at 
an  expence  of  20,dool.  The  ball-room  is  105  feet  8  inches 
long,  42  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  42  feet  6  inches  high  ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  are  compofed  of  the  oftagon 
room,  the  tea-room,  and  the  card-room,  all  of  equal  beauty. 
'J'h.e  regulations  to  prtlerve  order  and  decorum  in  thefe  rooms 
are  fimplc  and  fatistadory.  Tlie  lower  rooms,  near  the 
north  parade,  have  a  convenient  fuite  of  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  elegance  of  the  place  ;  and  here  are  to  be  leen 
the  original  regulations  by  Mr.  Nadi,  which  he  virote  for 
the  purpofe  of  reducing  politenefs  and  urbanity  to  a  fyftem. 
A  neat  fmall  Theatre  was  crefted  inOrchard-ftreet  by  the  late 
John  Palmer  Efq.  who  obtained  a  patent  for  dramatic  enter- 
tainments in  1768;  and  here  plays  are  performed  on  Tuef- 
days,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays.  Sydney  gardens  are  laid 
out  in  a  very  pkafaut  and  elegant  ftyle,  for  the  purpofe  of 
evtning  promenades:  where  gaUs  and  public  mufic  and 
tinging  are  given  fimilar  to  the  entertainments  at  Vauxhall 
gardens  of  London. 

Hofpiials,  &c.  Buildings  and  inftitutions  of  this  nature  form 
a  ftriking  feature  of  Bath  ;  and  no  place  in  the  realm,  accord- 
ing to  its  fize,  exhibits  fo  many  foundations  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  difeafe  and  wretchednefs,  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor, 
and  tbeinftruftion  of  the  ignorant.  The  general  holpitaljfrom 
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the  muuificcnce  of  its  p'an,  is  an  inftitution  open  For  all  thf 
fick  poor  in  the  united  kingdom,  who  labour  under  difeafes  to 
wiiich  the  hot  waters  of  Bath  particularly  apply,  with  an  ex- 
ception to  thofe  perlons  inhabiting  the  city,  who  have  the 
waters  at  their  own  houfes  for  a  fmall  expence.  Mr.  Natli 
had  the  honour  of  fugoxlling  the  idea  for  its  foundation,  in 
1715,  and  the  firil  Hone  was  laid  in  1738.  St.  John's  hof- 
pital,  originally  founded  by  Reginald  Fitz-Jofelinn  in  1180, 
and  the  chapel  attached  to  it,  Hand  near  the  crofs  bath,  and 
were  built  in  1728,  upon  the  fcite  of  an  old  ftruilure  for 
the  accommodation  of  fix  infirm  men  and  women.  St.  Ca- 
tharine's hofpital,  called  alfo  the  Black  alms  and  Bimberries, 
is  another  afylum  for  ten  poor  perfons.  Btllot's  hofpital  en- 
tertains twelve  poor  men  and  women,  who  have  each  an 
apartment,  the  liberty  ot  bathing,  and  a  fmall  weekly  allow- 
ance. The  15ath  city  Dilpenlary  and  afylum,  is  equally 
open  to  the  inhabitants  and  ftrangers  in  cafes  ot  phyfical 
and  furtrical  emergency  ;  and  is  a  moft  excellent  inftitution. 
The  Caiualty  hofpital  is  appropriated  to  paupers  who  have 
been  injured  by  accidents.  The  Puerperal,  or  child  bed 
charity,  is  another  benevolent  inftitution,  whole  obje&s  are 
explained  by  its  name. 

Bath  has,  beiides  thefe  eftablKhments,  a  public  grammar 
fchool,  charity  and  Sunday  fchools,  with  many  humane  and 
fcientilic  focieties.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  the  ftrangers 
friend  fociety,  and  the  Bath  and  weft  of  England  fociety. 
The  firft  is  eilablilked  and  conduftcdon  the  moft  benevolent 
principles  of  uaiverfal  philanthropy  ;  and  the  only  recom- 
mendation for  relief,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  evident  diftrcfs. 
The  fecond  was  ellablifhed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Rack,  in  1777, 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  nianufaftures, 
and  commerce ;  and  from  the  judicious  management  of  its 
founder,  and  late  fecretary  Mr.  W.  Matthews,  it  has  ac- 
quired fome  celebrity,  and  proved  of  extenfive  utility.  The 
philofophical  lociety  was  eftabliflied  in  the  year  1799,  by 
iome  relpeftable  literary  characters  at  Bath,  upon  a  plan 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  tliat  at  Manchefter,  for  the  promotion  of 
fcience  and  the  diflufion  of  knowledcre. 

Par'ijhes.  Bath  is  divided  into  the  pariilies  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  St.  James,  St.  Michael,  and  Walcot.  Bathwick, 
though  conncfted  by  Pulteney  bridge,  and  coniifting  of  a 
great  number  of  handfome  houfts,  is  out  of  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  city.  Each  of  thefe  parilhes  has  its  church  ;  and  in 
that  of  Walcot  are  feveral  chapels  of  eafe.  Of  thefe,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Abbey  Church,  which  prefents  a  noble  fpecimen 
of  Englilh  arcKitefture.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rifes  a  tower  162  feet  high,  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  light  perforated  battlements.  Tiie 
length  of  the  body,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  210  feet,  from 
north  to  fouth,  126  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  body  and  fide 
allies,  72  feet.  The  grand  entrance  at  the  weft  is  through 
a  noble  arched  doorway  ;  and  the  chafte  uuilormity,  propor- 
tion, and  harmony  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  interior  of  this 
ftately  building,  powerfully  arrefts  the  attention  of  the  be- 
holder. The  weft  window  is  of  extreme  richnefs,  and  the 
whole  of  this  front  difplays  a  reprefentation  of  allegorical 
carving,  not  ufually  met  with.  The  roof,  confifting  of  two 
parts,  the  nave  and  the  choir,  is  equally  remarkable  ;  the 
ribs  which  compofe  its  tracei7  being  the  only  folid  work,  the 
intermediate  fpaces  having  been  originally  left  open,  and  af- 
terwards filled  up  with  lath  and  plafttr.  The  windows  are  all 
large,  of  admirable  and  nearly  uniform  conftrudion  ;  this  has 
occafiontd  the  church  to  be  called  "  The  Lantern  of  Eng- 
land." A  profufion  of  marble  monuments  ornament,  or  rather 
crowd  up,  the  lufide  ;  among  which  may  be  noticed  thofe  of 
biHiop  Montague,   Quin,   beau  Nalh,    lady  Miller,  and   fir 
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William  Diaper.  The  vertiy  contains  a  fir.all  llbrarv, 
fiiunded  by  bifhop  I<ake.  Oliver  King,  bifliop  o(  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V  1 1,  undertook,  this  building  we 
have  defcribed  ;  but  by  a  negleft  of  his  four  fiicceflbrs,  car- 
dinals Adrian  and  Wolfey,  and  bifhops  Clark  and  Knight,  the 
undertaking  was  fo  dilapidated,  that  at  the  dilfolution  it  was 
proffered  to  the  citizens  for  joo  marks.  They  refuhng  the 
purchafe,  und'.r  an  idea  of  olfendinir  the  king,  the  glafs, 
iron,  bells,  and  lead  were  llrippcd  from  it,  and  fold  at  a 
foreign  market.  Thus  it  continued  in  a  ruinous  Hate  till  the 
reign  of  queen  Ehzabeth,  when  fublcriptions  were  fet  on 
foot  to  relforc  it  ;  and  Thomas  I'ellot  Efq.  Reward  of  her 
houfehold,  repaired  the  choir  for  divine  fervice  ;  bifhop  Mon- 
tague, in  the  next  reign,  at  the  expence  of  loool.,  com- 
pletely reflored  the  whole  to  its  former  Itate  ;  and  with  the 
afTidance  of  feveral  munificent  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the 
abbey  of  Bath  became  again  a  confecrated  temple  to  divine 
worfhip  and  a  grand  ornament  to  the  city. 

St.  James's  church  was  erefted  in  1768,  and  is  a  freeftone 
flruAure,  with  a  fquare  tower  riling  at  the  weft  end, 'con- 
taining eight  mulical  bells-  St.  Michael's  church  was 
begun  in  1734,  and  is  injudicioufly  fuuated  in  the  middle  of 
a  llreet.  Walcot  church,  dedicated  to  St.Swithin,  is  a  neat 
modern  ftrufture,  rebuilt  in  1780.  In  this  parlfh  are  four 
chapels  of  eafe,  and  a  church  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  :  of  thefe, 
Chrift's  church  was  built  by  voluntary  fubfcription  for  the 
ufe  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  whole  area  is  therefore  appro- 
priated folely  to  accommodate  the  poorer  clafs  of  inhabitants. 
There  are  alfo  in  Bath  other  chapels  and  meeting-houfes  for 
divine  fervice  :  the  Octagon  and  Laura  chapels  are  of  the 
eftablilhed  religion.  The  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Baptifts, 
Methodifts,  iVIoravians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  a 
place  for  divine  worfhip. 

Bath  is  furnillied  with  438  lodging-houfes,  and  iQboard- 
ing-houfes,  where  individuals  and  families  are  accommodated 
with  every  domeftic  convenience  during  the  winter,  which  is 
the  falhionable  feafon.  The  (hops  of  bath  arc  particularly 
fplendid,  and  its  libraries  are  numerous  and  refpectable. 

Civi/  Government.  The  judicial  bulinefs  of  the  city- 
is  tranfaded  in  the  guildhall,  where  quarter-feffions,  a 
court  of  record,  and  a  court  of  requefts  are  held.  The 
corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  two  (he- 
riffs,  and  eighteen  common-council  men,  belides  town- 
clerk,  conflables,  &c.  The  principal  markets  are  kept  on 
Mondays  and  Saturdays. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  hiftory  aud  de- 
fcription  of  this  city  and  its  environs,  fee  Warner's 
Hiftory  of  Bath,  410.  and  the  Bath  guides  publilhed  at  this 
place. 

Bath  IVater.  Bath  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  ther- 
mal waters.  There  are  three  principal  fources  of  the  water  ; 
called  the  King's  bath,  the  Crols  bath,  and  the  Hot  bath, 
The  fupply  of  water  is  abundant  and  invariable.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  hotteft  of  thefe  is  uniformly  116°,  when 
frefti  drawn,  and  of  the  coldeft  112"^  ;  and  no  variety  of 
feafon  appears  in  any  degree  to  influence  this  temperature. 
By  fome  accurate  obfervations  that  were  made  on  the  heat 
of  Bath  and  Briflol  water,  by  Mr.  Canton,  it  appears,  that 
a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  held  in  the  ftream  from  the 
common  pump  of  the  king's  bath  after  pumping  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  was  railed  to  112".  The  ftream  from 
the  common  pump  of  the  hot  bath  ralfed  it  to  1 145'^.  At 
the  pump  of  the  crofs  bath  it  ftood  at  110°;  the  heat  of 
the  fliaded  air  at  noon  being  66^,  and  of  common  water  ex- 
pofedto  it  61°.  And  the  Briftol  water  raifed  the  thermo- 
meter to  76^,  whilft  in  common  water  expofedto  the  (haded 
air  it  ftood  at  62°.     Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivii.   N"  22. 
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The  analyfia  of  Bath  water  has  been  the  caufe  of  much 
controverly  among  chtinift?,  but  it  feems  now  to  be  well 
underftood.  To  the  tafte  it  is  neither  bride,  nor  acid,  nor 
alkaline,  nor  faline,  nor  fulphureous,  but  fimply  hot  and 
chalybeate  ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  chalybeate 
tafte  is  entirely  loft  as  foon  as  the  water  cools,  before  any 
fenlible  precipitation  of  the  iron  takes  place.  The  actual 
quantity  of  the  iron  is  fo  minute  as  never  to  have  been  efti- 
mated  with  any  accuracy :  probably  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in 
a  gallon  is  an  ample  allowance,  a  quantity  fo  fmall  as  only 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  tafte  when  frefh  drawn  and  hot. 
Bath  water  contains  no  other  ingredients  of  any  importance. 
It  is  hard,  and  holds  fome  calcareous  earth  in  folution,  and 
(as  Dr.  Gibbs  has  difcovered)  a  portion  of  filex.  It  is  per- 
fectly free  from  lulphur.  A  coniiderable  quantity  ',f  azotic 
gas  riles  from  the  earth  along  with  the  water,  and  a  certain 
portion  is  held  by  it  in  folution  or  rather  weak  afiinitv.  Of 
carbonic  acid  it  only  contains  about  -^  of  its  bulk. 

The  difeafes  for  which  the  Bath  water  has  been  recom- 
mended are  very  numerous.  It  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  ce- 
lebrity in  the  cure  or  relief  of  gout,  chiefly  of  the  atonic 
kind  ;  of  rheumatifm  ;  paralyfis,  efpecially  that  partial  palfy 
of  the  limbs  induced  by  rheumatifm  ;  and  difeafes  of  the  uri- 
nary organs.  When  drank  frefh  from  the  fpring  (the  only 
time  when  it  poftefTes  any  peculiar  virtues),  it  fometimes 
raifes  the  pidfe,  caufes  the  face  to  flu(h,  and  heats  the  body 
very  confiderably  ;  and  hence  there  are  many  invalids  who 
cannot  bear  its  operation,  or  who  mu.ft  be  gradually  accuf- 
tomcd  to  it.  This  heating  effeft,  however,  is  by  no  means 
conftant  or  univerfal.  It  often  produces  a  coftive  ftate  of 
body,  and  generally  keeps  the  (kin  pervious  and  ealily  per- 
fpirable.  Its  ufe  as  a  hot,  warm,  or  tepid  bath,  is  full  as 
extenfive  and  probably  important  as  when  taken  internally. 
It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  pradtice  of  drinking 
our  Bath  waters  in  Somerfetfhire  is  not  verj-  ancient,  and 
that  their  ancient  ufe  was  in  bathing  ;  but  IJr.  Freind  en- 
deavours to  (hew  the  internal  ufe  of  thofe  waters  to  have 
been  very  early.  Dr.  Guidot,  in  whofe  time  this  ufage  re- 
vived, and  who  has  given  us  an  hiftorical  narrative  of 
thefe  waters,  goes  no  higher  for  their  internal  ufe  than  the 
latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  But  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  ufe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Gilbert,  furnamed 
Anglicus,  who,  according  to  Bayle,  lived  in  1210,  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  or  more  probably  in  that  of  Edward  I. 
mentions  a  perfon  cured  of  a  leucophlegmacy  attended  with 
a  fwelling,  &c.  by  the  fulphureous  baths :  which  Dr. 
Freind  underilands  of  the  Bath  waters  ;  and  that  the  cure 
was  wrought  by  drinking,  not  bathing,  which  had  been 
improper  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  makes  it  probable,  that  they  were  reforted  to 
in  the  time  of  Geta  ;  there  being  ftill  the  remains  of  a  ftatue 
erefted  to  that  general,  in  gratitude  for  fome  benefadlior.g 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  place.  Some  pretend  that 
thefe  waters  were  in  ufe  800  years  before  Chrift.  Phil, 
Tranf.  N^  49.  346. 

The  two  dated  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  arc 
fpring  and  fall  ;  though  they  may  be  ufed  whenever  they 
are  found  neceffary. 

Bath,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fez,  which  rifts  in  mount  Atlas  ;  and  joining  the  Suba 
or  Sebu,  flows  into  the  ocean  north  of  Mahmore. 

Bath,  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  North  America,  about 
60  miles  long  and  50  broad,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the 
county  of  Augufta  ;  and  noted  for  its  medicinal  fprings» 
which  are  hot  and  cold,  near  the  foot  of  Jacklon's  mountain. 

Bath,  a  townfliip  of  Lincoln  county,  in  the  diftrift  of 

Maine,  in  America,  containing  949  inhabitants.     It  hea  on. 
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the  weft  fiJe  of  Kenncbeck  river,  about  13  miles  from 
AVifcafTct,  60  N.E.  from  Portland,  32  from  HallowcU, 
and  16?  N.E.  from  Bolton.     N.  lat.  43"  49'-  .. 

Bath,  a  thriving  town,  in  Berkley  county,  in  Virginia, 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  warm-fpring  mountain.  1  he 
fprinKs  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,,  though  lefs  efr-cacious 
than  the  warm  fprinirs  in  Bath  county,  draw  upwards  of 
1000  people  here,  during  fummer,  from  various  parts  ci  the 
United  States.  The  countiy  in  the  environs  is  agreeably  di- 
verfified  with  hills  and  valleys  ;  the  foil  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated;   269  miles  S.W.  from  Philadelphia. 

Bath,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Grafton  county,  New 
HampOiire,  containing  493  inhabitants;  and  lyins  on  the 
call  bank  of  Connedlicut  river  ;  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Dartmouth  college,  and  97  N.  W.  from  Portlmouth. 

Bath,  or  Port  Bath,  an  ancient  town  m  Hyde  county, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  north  fide  of  Tar  river,  about  24 
miles  from  Pamplico  found,  61  S.  by  \V.  from  Edenton, 
and  in  the  port  of  entr)-  on  Tar  nver.  It  contains  about 
12   houfes,  and  is  declining.     N.  lat.  35°  31'.     W.  long. 

77°  '5'- 

Bath,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Renflalaer,  New  York, 

pleafanily  feated  on  the  calt  bank  of  Hudfon  river,  nearly 
oppofitc  to  the  city  of  Albany,  at  the  head  of  Sloop  navi- 
gation. A  mineral  fpring  has  been  difcovered  in  this  place, 
and  a  commodious  bathing  houfe  has  been  erefted,  at  a 
confiderable  expence,    containing   hot,    cold,    and  fhower 

baths. 

Bath,  a  thriving  poft-town  in  Steuben  county.  New  York, 
containing  about  50  houfes,  fituate  on  the  north  bank  of  Con- 
hofton  creek,  a  northern  head-water  of  Tioga  river,  42  miles 
fouth-eaft  from  Williamfturg,  120  from  Niagara,  and  221 
»?ea  from.  Hudfon  city.   N.  lat.  42°  15'.    W.  long.  77°  10'. 

Bath,  a  village  in  the  eaftcrn  parilh  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  owes  its  rife  and  name  to  a  hot 
fpring  near  it,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the 
care  of  the  dry  bellv-ache.  The  fulphureous  water  flows 
from  a  rocky  mountain  about  a  mile  dillant,  and  is  fo  hot 
that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  it. 

Bath,  Balneum,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water  for 
perfons  to  wa(h  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  pleafure. 
Jkths  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural,  again,  are 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Baths,  Natural,  hot  and  coli     See  JllineralW at ^ks. 

B.»THS,  jlrtyiaal  or  Medicated.  The  very  accurate  imi- 
tations of  mo!l  of  the  mineral  waters  for  the  purpofe  of 
drinking  which  are  now  met  with,  have'  induced  fome  inge- 
nious artitls  to  extend  the  imitation  to  larger  quantities  of 
water  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  The  method 
of  performing  each  will  be  explained  under  the  article  of 
Waters,  Mineral. 

Of  artificial  baths  fome  are  aqueous,  others  vaporous, 
ethers  dr)',  &c. 

Baths,  /Iqueous,  are  thofe  prepared  from  common 
plants  and  other  fubftances  of  emollient,  rcfolvent,  and 
nervous  kinds.  Aqueous  Baths  fometimes  confift  of  milk 
and  emollient  herbs,  with  rofe-water,  &c.  when  the  defign 
is  to  humectate  ;  at  other  times  of  bian  and  water,  when 
llie  defign  is  only  to  cleanfe ;  fometimes  again  they  are 
made  of  a  dccoftion  of  roots  and  plants,  with  an  addition 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  when  a  perfon  bathes  for  a  great  pain  or 
tumor,  &c. 

In  Vapour  Baths,  the  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  decoiflionis 
received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a'perfpiration.  Thefe 
are  alio  by  fome  called  Balnea  Laconka. 

Vapour  Baths  are,  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged  into 
what  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives  v.t  Iteam 
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upon  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  require  it :  as  in  fome 
diftcmpsrs  of  the  fundament  and  womb,  where  the  patient 
fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome  proper  fomentation,  &c. 
Mr.  James  Playfair  has  publifhed  "  A  Method  of  conllruft- 
ing  Vapour  Baths,"  fo  as  to  render  them  of  fmall  expence, 
and  of  commodious  ufe  in  private  families."  The  principles 
on  which  this  method  is  founded  are,  that  in  the  vapour 
bath  the  water  being  applied,  not  in  the  fl:ate  of  fteam, 
but  of  folution  in  air,  a  much  Icfs  quantity  of  the  heated 
fluid  tliau  that  ufually  applied  will  fuffice,  provided  the  heat 
of  the  inclofed  air  can  be  maintained  in  a  fufficient  degree  ; 
and  that  denfe  fubllances,  efpecially  metallic  ones,  being 
the  grcateft  conductors  of  heat,  are  to  be  avoided  in  the 
conftrudtion  of  the  vefftl  containing  the  vapouis,  and  the 
lighted  and  moll  non-conduAing  materials  ufed  inftead  of 
them.  The  whole  apparatus  for  the  vapour-bath  is,  there- 
fore, reduced  to  a  tin  boiler,  tin  pipes  wrapped  in  flannel, 
and  a  deal  box,  with  a  cotton  cover,  for  the  reception  of 
the  body  and  circulation  of  the  vapour. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  bagnio,  where  people  are  made 
to  fweat  by  the  heat  of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water  ; 
after  which  they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath,  or  bagnio. 
See  Bathing. 

Baths,  Dry,  are  thefe  made  of  allies,  fait,  fand,  (hrcds 
of  leather,  and  the  like. 

The  ancients  had  divers  ways  of  fweating  by  a  dry  heat ; 
as  by  the  means  of  a  hot  fand,  ftove  rooms,  or  artificial 
bagnios,  and  certain  natural  hot  lleams  of  the  earth,  re- 
ceived under  a  proper  arch,  or  hot-houfe,  as  we  learn  from 
Cclfus.  They  had  alfo  another  kind  of  bath  by  infolation, 
where  the  body  was  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time,  in 
order  to  draw  forth  the  fuperfluous  rr.oifture  from  the  in- 
ward parts  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  praftice  in  fome  nations 
to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfe-dung,  efpecially  in  chro- 
nical difeafes,  to  digell  ar.d  breathe  out  the  humour  that 
caufcs  the  diftemper.  In  New  England,  they  make  a  kind 
of  ilovcs  of  turf,  wherein  the  fick  are  fhut  up  to  bathe  or 
fweat.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  384.  p.  130.  The  fame  name  is 
fometimes  alfo  given  to  another  kind  of  baths,  made  of 
kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit  of  wine;  the  patient  being 
placed  in  a  convenient  clofe  chair  for  the  reception  of  the 
fume,  which  rifes  and  provokes  fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner : 
care  is  here  taken  to  keep  the  head  out,  and  to  fecure  re- 
fpiration. 

This  bath  has  been  found  very  effeftual  in  removing  cldob- 
ftinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  complaints  ;  and,  it  is 
laid,  will  often  complete  a  cure,  left  unperformed  byfalivation. 

Baths,  Metallint,  thofe  made  of  water  impregnated  with 
ihefcorls  of  metals.  The  mod  common  and  ufeful  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  the  fcoriis  of  iron,  which  abound 
with  the  earthy,  lahne,  and  fulphureous  fubftance  of  the 
metal  ;  and  thefe  are  of  excellent  fervice  for  ilrengthening 
and  bracing  up  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  re- 
covering weak  and  decayed  limbs  ;  itopping  various  kinds 
of  bleeding  ;  and  reftoring  the  menftrual  and  hnemorrhoidal 
flux,  where  obilrufled  ;  infomuch  that  they  may  well  be 
fubfliruted  for  the  natural  iron  baths. 

Adjacent  to  the  fmelting  huts  where  metals  are  run  fron^ 
their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  the  (lag  of 
copper,  anrimony,  and  cobalt,  which  abounding  with  ful- 
phur,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle,  makeferviceable 
baths  for  flrengthening  the  loft  tone  of  the  fibres,  and  re- 
laxing them  when  they  are  too  lliff.  Thefe  baths  have  like- 
wife  a  deterfiveand  cleanfing  virtue  ;  fo  that,  with  prudence 
and  due  regard  to  circumllances,  they  may  be  ufed  on 
many  occafions.  The  way  of  making  thefe  artificial  baths 
is,  either  to  take  the  flags  as  they  come  hot  from  the  fur- 
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■ace,  or  elfe  to  heat  them  afrcfh,  and  tlirow  them  into  hot 
water:  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed,  cither  in  the  way  of 
bath  or  fomentation  occafionally.  There  arc  other  artifi- 
cial baths,  prepared  of  alum  and  quicklime  by  boiling  them 
tog-tther  in  iine  rain-water.  Such  baths  are  highly  fervice- 
able  in  paralytic  diforders  and  weaknefs  of  the  limbs. 

T\\e  pcpptr  bath,  or  pfjfer  •wajfer  on  the  Alps,  is  one  of 
the  moll  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the  fubjedl  of 
particular  treatiL-s,  befides  what  has  been  faid  of  it  occafi- 
onally by  Scheuchzer  and  others.  It  was  firft  difcovercd  in 
the  year  1 240,  and  is  of  the  periodical  kind.  The  water 
bi-eaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  place,  fcarce  accefiible  to  the  fun- 
beams,  or  indeed  to  men,  unlefs  of  the  greatell  boldnefs, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  in  the  lead  fubjeft  to  dizzincfs.  Thefe 
baths  have  this  fingularity  above  all  others,  tiiat  they  com- 
monly break  forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a  fort  of  impetuo- 
fity,  bringing  with  them  beech  leaves,  crabs,  or  other  wood- 
fruit  ;  and  that  their  courfe  defills  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber. 

Scheuchzer  profcHes  himfelf  of  opinion,  that  thefe  wa- 
ters are  not  impregnated  with  any  minerals  ;  or,  if  they  do 
contain  any,  that  tiieir  virtues  in  curing  diftempers  and  pre- 
ferving  health,  do  not  proceed  from  them.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  dcllitute  of  colour,  tafte,  or  fmell.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N^  316.  p.  151. 

Bath,  Balneum,  in  Chem'ijlry.  In  many  chemical  pro- 
cedes  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  both  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  vcffels,  and  the  fucccfs  of  the  operation,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  neceffary  heat  (hould  be  gradual  and  regulated. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  moil  dillillations,  and  in  di- 
geftions  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  wherever  glafs  vef- 
fels  are  employed.  Hence  the  contrivance  of  baths  or  in- 
termedes  between  the  burning  fuel  and  the  vcfltl  containing 
the  fubjett  of  the  procefs,  in  which  the  veffels  are  im- 
merfed,  and  whereby  they  receive  the  heat  in  a  regular  gra- 
dual manner.  As  fluids  heat  with  more  uniformity  than 
folids,  tliey  are  preferable  where  only  a  heat  a  little  infe- 
rior to  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid  is  required  ;  and  they 
poffefs  this  important  advantage,,  that  the  heat  is  fo  kept 
down  by  evaporation,  that  it  can  never  rife  beyond  the 
known  and  given  point  of  boiling.  But  where  as  much 
even  as  a  low  red  heat  is  required,  no  fluid  can  be  employed 
with  any  convenience,  and  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  fome  in- 
combuftible  folid  reduced  to  powder.  A  great  variety  of 
baths  were  invented  by  the  elder  chemifts,  efpecially  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  alchemical  purfuits,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  require  long  digeftions  in  a  very  accurately  regu- 
lated heat  ;  but  mod  of  thefe  are  now  laid  afidc,  and  only 
the  following  kinds  of  baths  are  retained. 

The  Water  Bath,  Balneum  Aqutc,  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  di- 
ftillation  of  effential  oils,  of  the  aromatic  part  of  vegetables, 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  ardent  fpirits,  in  evaporating  into  dry- 
nefs  the  folutions  of  vegetables  employed  in  medicine  whofe 
virtue  would  be  loft  by  any  excels  of  heat,  and  in  many 
other  proceffes.  The  apparatus  for  this  bath  forms  part  of 
the  improved  Alfmbic  (which  fee,  in  P/atelll.  ^g-i^- 
A.  of  Chemi/hy)  ;  but  any  veflel  full  of  water,  capable 
of  being  heated  to  boiling,  and  of  containing  a  retort  or 
other  veflVl,  may  be  ufed  as  a  water  bath.  As  the  utmoft 
heat  which  any  fubftance  immerfed  in  a  boihng  liquid  can 
acquire  thereby,  falls  (hort  by  a  few  degrees  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  liquid  itfelf,  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  cannot 
amount  to  212°.  This  is  confiderably  increafed,  however, 
by  ufing  a  llrong  folntion  of  fea-falt,  or  any  other  fait, 
inftead  of  water  ;  as  the  boiling  point  of  faturatcd  brine 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  mere  water.  This  forms  the 
ancient  Balneum  Blarie,   Bath  of  Mary  {the  I'ir^'m,  as  fome 


have  interpreted  the  term) ;  but  others  with  more  plaufibiKty 
write  Balneum  Maris,  fea-  'water,  or  brine-bath. 

Mercury,  the  fufible  alloy  of  bifmuth  tin  and  lead,  tin 
alone,  and  other  metals,  have  been  propofcd  for  the  purpofc 
of  baths,  and  nor/  and  then  ufed,  when  a  higher  heat  tlian 
the  falt-water  bath  was  required  ;  but  the  metals  are  cum- 
berfome  by  their  weight,  expenfivc,  mercurj'  dangerous  to 
the  byc-llander  from  its  evaporation,  and  they  all  have  the 
inconvenience  of  requiring  more  prefiure  to  be  ufed  than 
the  mere  weight  of  the  fubftance  which  they  are  to  heat,  to 
enable  it  to  be  immerfed  in  the  melted  metal. 

Balneum  Siccum.  This  whimfical  term  has  been  applied  to 
the  vapour  bath,  in  which  the  vefTel  to  be  heated  is  tnclofed 
in  a  kind  of  cafe  filled  only  with  the  fteam  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  almoft  if  not  quite  o\it  of  ufe  for  chemical  purpofes, 
but  it  forms  a  valuable  implement  for  the  kitchen. 

Balneum  Arenx,  Sand-bath,  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  baths 
that  which  is  ufed  the  moll  extenfively.  In  experimental  fur- 
naces, or  fmaller  chemical  operations,  the  veftcl  to  contain 
the  fand  is  of  cafl:  iron,  very  much  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted round  hat,  of  which  the  hollow  part  is  fupported  by 
the  projedling  rim  upon  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  and  hangs 
down  over  the  burning  fuel,  the  flame  of  which  plays  round 
it  and  gradually  heats  the  fand  which  it  contains,  together 
with  ever}-  veifel  buried  therein.  The  fand  fliould  be  of 
middling  finenefs,  the  finell  as  well  as  the  very  coarfeft 
being  feparated  by  fifting  ;  for  by  this  means  the  heat  is 
more  gradually  dittributcd.  Thofe  diftillations,  which  at 
any  part  of  the  procefs  require  as  much  as  a  low  red  heat, 
are  ufually  performed  in  fand  baths,  even  in  manufafturea 
in  the  great  way,  as  of  aqua  fortis.  Sand,  when  thorough- 
ly heated,  continues  hot  for  a  very  confiderable  length  of 
time. 

Bath  is  alfo  ufed  in  another  fenfe,  to  fignify  the  fufion  of 
metallic  matters  in  certain  operations  :  thus,  in  refining  or 
cupelling,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  in  bath  when  they  arc 
melted. 

Baths,  the  name  proper  to  fuch  public  or  private  edi- 
fices as  are  ufed  for  bathing. 

The  praftice  of  bathing  is  found  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  people  of  the  Eaft  were  ever  accuftorr.ed  to 
it,  and  have  continued  the  habit  to  the  prefent  time  ;  their 
methods  being  perfedly  conformable  to  thofe  of  ths  Greeks 
and  Romans.  If  we  may  credit  Homer,  Mofchus,  and 
Theocritus,  the  firil  ages  of  Greece  knew  no  other  hatha 
than  the  rivers  ;  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  princefles  Nau- 
ficaa,  Europe,  and  Helen  bathed.  Homer  (fay  the  French 
Encyclopedifts)  indicates,  that  in  his  time  private  baths  of 
a  regular  form  were  in  ufe.  Telemachus  and  Pififtratus, 
they  obferve,  were  conduced  to  baths  of  uncommon  neat- 
nefs:  the  moft  beautiful  Haves  in  the  palace  bathed  them, 
perfumed  them,  and  adorned  them  with  the  handfomeft 
garments.  But  all  this  is  an  aflTumptien  which  the  text  of 
their  author  by  no  means  warrants.  The  paflage  alluded 
to  is  in  the  Odyfley,  book  xv.  1. 1 35. 

X£f;'i,'5a  dVjuL^t^oXo;  ^r^o;^^!*   l-rr^-^iva^  ^i^d7x 
Kcc'/.r,  p^^vr'.iri,  vrif  ccfyx. f^iio  Xs^hto; 

And  the  lines  which  follow  plainly  fliow,  it  was  nothiflg 
more  than  a  common  ablution  previous  to  an  entertainment. 
The  Ai,5»{  was  a  kind  of  vafe  occafionally  placed  upon  a. 
tripod. 

The  Romans,  who  for  a  long  time  bathed  in  the  Tybcr, 
borrowed  the  idea  of  artificial  baths  from  the  Greeks  ;  thei;; 
various  habits  of  Ufe  and  drefs  rendered  fuch  accommoda- 
tions neceflary  ;  and,  to  make  (hort  of  our  relation,  all  the 
moll  fplendid  and  fafcinating  luxuries  of  the  emperors  were 
5  H  2  multi- 
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multiplied  and  brought  together  in    the   vail   buildirtgs  of 
the  thervu. 

Tiie  thermic,  thofe  prodigious  monuments  of  Koman  mag- 
nificence, we're  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  gymnafia. 
In  both  were  afiemWed   all  tlie  inilitiitions  favourable  to 
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men  and  valetudinarians.  This  room,  agreeably  to  Vitruvin*, 
as  well  as  to  the  ancient  paintings  ot  the  baths  of  Titus, 
joined  the  ti'pidarium,  and  communicated  to  it  a  more  tem- 
perate heat.  A  fort  of  furnace  was  ufually  fufpended  at  one 
corner  of  the  room,  of  a  circular   form,  terminating   in   a 


health,  all  the  cxercifes  of  the  body,  all  that  could  give  re-     fmall  cupula,  open   at   the  top  ;  which,  as  yuruvuis  lays, 

laxation   to   the  mmd,  or  ailord  amulemeiit  to  the  people. 

Although   the   name   of  therms:,  given   by  the  Romans   to. 

thefe  edifices,  fignities  a  place  dellined  to  the  ufc  of  watm- 

baths,  yet  the  diverfity  of  ufes  to  which  tlity  were  applied 

will  not  fuller  us  to  comprife  the  whole  in  a  fingle  article. 

AU  that  concerns  the  immediate   ufe  of  the  baths  will  be 

found   here  ;    but    for    other     details,    we    (hall    refer    to 

Thermae.  . 

The  mod  complete  and  bcaUtiful  baths  were  compoled 
of  fix  principal  apartments. 

The  firlt  was  called  the  apotfytcrhtm,  where  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  bath  undrefTed  ;  it  was  fnvniflied  with  tables  to 
receive  t)ie  garments  of  tliC  bathers,  and  guards  named  cap- 
farii  to  take  care  of  them.  This  room  was  alfo  called  by  the 
Romans  thef/>o/:,itorium.  All  the  baths  were  not  furniihed 
with  an  apodyterium.  Lucian  fays,  that  in  thofe  which  were 


ferved  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  which  the  bathers 
vvithed  to  give  the  room.  It  feems  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  htconicum  itfelf  was  nothing  more  tlian  a  kind  of  fur- 
nace ;  and  the  millakes  it  has  occafioned  owe  their  rife  to 
the  room  in  which  it  was  phiced  l.aving  taken  its  name 
from  it.  In  the  paintings  of  Titus's  liaths,  it  is  called 
the  concnmcrata  fudalh  ;  but  Vitruvius  furniihcs  us  with  a 
proper  dilHncl^ion,  when  he  fays  (1.  5.  c.  10.),  "  laconicum 
fudatioiiefque  funt  conjungends  tepidario  ;"  and  explains 
hiinlelf  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  where  he  reckons 
the  llovc  as  a  chamber  of  the  palsftra.  There  (hould  in 
one  of  its  corners,  he  fays,  be  placed  the  laconicum,  and 
in  another  the  warm  bath.  "  Concam.erata  fndatio  longitu- 
dinc  duplex  qnam   latitudine  quns  habeat  in  verfuris  ex  una 

parte  laconicum ex  adverfo  laconici  caldam   la- 

vationem."      It  fhould  perhaps  have  been  before  oblerved. 


without  it,  the  fn^Uarium  was'  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.     that  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  laconicum  had  niches  which 
The  apodyterium  is  found  neither  in  the  gymnal'ium  of  Vi-     were  called y;;</<7/;oniJ,  where   thofe   who  ufed  the  dry  baths 


truvius,  nor  in  the  palscftra  defcribed  by  Lucian.  It  is  very 
probable,  there  was  no  fuch  apartment  in  the  Greek  gym- 
nafia, and  that  the  frigidarium  fupplied  its  place.  Pliny  is 
the  onlv  author  who  mentions  it,  when  dcfcribing  the  baths 
of  his  country-houfe. 

The  fecond  apartment  was  the  cold-bath  ;  named  A- 


feated  themlelves,  as  we  fee  in  ancient  paintings. 

The  fifth  apartment  was  the  bahieum,  or  warm  bath, 
called  thermoloiijia,  and  was  the  moft  rcforted  to.  Its  fize 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  bathed  in  it 
at  once.  Its  breadth  was  a  third  Icfs  than  its  height, 
without  including  the  gallery,  called  J'chola  ;  which  was  car- 


by  the  Greeks,  and  fngiJarium  by  the  Romans.  This  room  ried  round  it,  and  terminated  near  the  bafon  with  a  little 
was  ufually  expofed  to  the  north,  and  ferved,  as  we  have  wall  for  the  bathers  to  lean  againft.  This  gallery  was  fuf- 
juft  related,  the  pui-pofe  of  an  apodyterium  to  fuch  baths  ficiently  large  to  contain  thofe  who  waited  for  their  turns  to 
as  were  witiiout  one  ;  of  courfe  it  was  then  the  firll;  apart-  bathe.  The  middle  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  bafon 
nient.  The  marquis  Galiani  imagined  that  the  frigidarium  called ///ri/w,  or  by  a  bathing  place  which  had  the  name  of 
and  tepidarium  were  the  fame  ;  but  ancient  paintings  prove  alveum,  as  we  fee  in  the  balneum  of  ancient  paintings.  The 
the  contrary.  bath   was  placed  immediately   below   the  only  window  by 

The  third  room  vi'as  the /f/i</<zr;a»n.  Its  principal  ufe  was,  which  the  light  was  admitted,  that  it  might  not  be  dark- 
bv  the  temperate  air  it  contained,  to  prevent  any  bad  effefts  ened  by  the  fliadovvs  of  thofe  who  were  walking  in  the  gal- 
that  might  be  occafioned  by  pafTing  too  fuddenly  from  the     lery. 

warm   to   tlie  cold    apartment.       In  the   paintings   of  the  The  fixth  room  was  the  tleothejium,  or  unduarium.     Here 

baths  of  Titus,  this  apartment  is  found  between   the  frigi-     were  preferved  the  oils  and  perfumes  ufed  both  in  entering 
darium  and   the  coticamerata  Judat'w.     The  tepidarium,  ac-     and  quitting  the  bath  ;  and   it  was  fo  co.'^llrufted  as  to  re- 
cording to  hillorians,  joined   the  frigidarium  to   th.e  warm     ceive  a  confiderable  degree  of  warmth  from  the  hypocauft. 
bath  ;  and  it  is  for  that  rcafon  that  Pliny  calls  it  cclhi  media.  The  hypocauft  was  a  fort  of  fubterranean  furnace,  which 

the  middle  room.   Galen  gives  it  the  fame  name,  and  imagines     Vitruvius  caWi  fufpenfura  ;  the  bottom  forming  an   inclined 

it  acquired  this  appellation  not  only  on  account  of  its  fituation     plane,  by  a  gradual  defcent  from   the  opening  where  the 

ill  the  centre,  but  from  its  temperature ;  for,  fays  he,  this     wood  for  heating  it   was  thrown  in  ;  by  which  means  the 

chamber  was  as  many  degrees   colder   than   the   tliird   or     heat  was  increafed,  and  the  apartments  warmed  more  cxpe- 

warm  bath  as  it  was  warmer  than   the  firlt  or  frigidarium.     ditioufly.      It  extended  under  the  greater  part  of  the  rooms 

The  frigidarium  and  tepidarium,  however,  were   more  fre-     we  have  mentioned. 

quented  for  the  benefit  of  their  air  than  of  their  water.  ■  Befide  ihcfe  rooms  particularly  dcftined  to  the  ufc  of  the 

Tlie  fourth  chamber  was  that  which  contained  the  (love  ;     bath,   there    were   feveral  others  intended  for  the  cxercifes 

and    was    called  laconicum,    from    the    name   of   the   oven 

which  warmed  it.     According  to  Galen,  it  indofed  a  dry 

heat  ;  and  he  advifes  perfons  of  a  warm  temperature  not  to 

enter  it,  but  rather  to  ufe  the  warm  bath,  where  the  water 

abforbed  by  the  pores  would  hinder  the  heat  from  being 

attended  by  any  bad  confequences.   The  laconicum  alfo  had 

its  name,  as  having  been  originally  derived  from   Lacouia. 

Martial  fays  to  one  of  his  friends  (lib.  6.  cp.  42.)  :  , 
Ritus  fi  tibi  placeant  tibi  laconum, 
Contentus  potes  arido  vaporc 
Crjda  virgine  Martiaque  mergi. 

Dion  informs  us,  that  they  who  perfpired  in  the  laconicum 

anointed  themfelves  with  oil,  and  then  entered  the  cold  bath; 


previoudy  taken.  Such  were  the  fpheriflcrium,  the  con'ijle- 
ihim,  the  corjcea,  t\\ejlui!iuin,  the  epbebenni,  and  others  :  all 
forming  part  of  the  gymnafia  ;  but  which  were  not  always 
appendages  of  the  baths,  particularly  thofe  of  private  per- 
lons.  Private  baths,  however,  differed  greatly  in  conftruc- 
tion  from  thofe  we  have  mentioned.  Each  pofleffor  follow- 
ed his  own  caprice,  either  in  changing  the  rooms  of  which 
they  were  compofed,  oi-  making  the  fame  chamber  ferve  for 
different  purpofes.  The  dcfcription  the  younger  Pliny  has 
left  us  of  his  bath  at  Laurentinnm,  is  a  proof  of  this.  In 
this  building  tliere  was  neither  apodyterium  nor  tepidarium  ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  other  parts  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  public  baths.     You  firft  entered  a  fpacious 


iicverthekfs  in  its  origin  the  laconicum  was  only  ufed  by  old     frigidarium  j  where  contiguous  to  the  walls,  and  oppofitg 
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to  each  other,  were  placed  two  baths  fufficiently  extenfivf  te 
Iwim  in.  Nigli  this  chamber  v.'as  the  undtuaiimn  :  you 
then  entered  the  hypocauft,  the  propnigeum,  and  two  other 
apartments,  neat  but  not  magnificent :  you  afterwards  came 
to  an  hot  bath,  from  which  the  fea  was  difcovered  ;  and 
farther  on  was  the  fpheryieriiim,  expofed  to  the  afternoon  fun. 
In  his  houfe  in  Tufcany,  on  entering  the  bath,  we  firft  find 
a  great  apodyterium,  a  fpacious  and  agreeable  chamber  for 
undreffing.  This  conduiled  to  the  frigidarium  ;  which  was 
darkened,  and  contained  a  bath  of  an  appropriate  fize. 
When  it  was  not  found  fufficiently  fpacious,  there  was  in 
the  open  air  a  vaft  bafon,  which  might  be  uled  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  Not  far  from  the  frigidarium  was  a  chamber  ex- 
pofed to  the  fun  fufficiently  warm,  but  lefs  fo  than  the 
Hove  ;  this  was  the  tepidarium.  This  room  had  three  par- 
titions, each  having  a  different  degree  of  heat.  The  two 
firft  were  entirely  expoled  to  the  fun  ;  and  though  the 
laft  had  not  a!l  the  heat  of  the  former,  it  was  equally 
light.  Ahove  the  apodyterium  was  the  fpher'ifler'ium,  or 
place  of  excrcife  fo\  different  games.  Although  Pliny  does 
not  inform  us  how  the  bathers  i-mployed  themfelves  after 
having  undreffed  and  anointed,  it  is  hiphlv  probable  they 
weat  up  to  the  fpherifterium  and  exercifed,  defcended  by 
another  ftaircafe  into  the  Hove,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  apodyterium  ;  not  forgetting  in  their  way  to  viCt  the  te- 
pidarium and  frigidarium. 

The  following  defcription,  according  to  the  Hippias  of 
Lucian,  gives  another  idea  of  the  baths  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  various  apartments  they  contained. 

"  Having  paffed  the  great  veftibule,  to  which  was  an  eafy 
afcent,  you  entered  a  fpacious  hall  for  the  ufe  of  the  do- 
meftics  who  attended  their  mafters.  On  the  left  were  the 
chambers,  where  they  who  quitted  the  bath  retired  ;  which 
were  the  handfomeft  and  molt  agreeable  of  ail.  Farther  on 
was  another  hall  deftined  for  perlons  of  conlideration. 
After  this  apartment,  on  each  fide  were  galleries,  where  the 
bathers  changed  their  dreffes.  The  centre,  which  was  both 
elevated  and  well-lighted,  contained  three  baths  of  cold 
water,  ornamented  with  Laconian  marble  ;  and  had  likewife 
two  ftatues  of  the  fame  material,  the  one  of  Hvgeia,  and 
the  other  of  Ei'culapius.  On  leaving  this  part  of  the  baths 
by  a  long  vaulted  paffage,  the  building  became  infeniibly 
warmer,  although  the  heat  was  far  from  difagreeable  :  this 
padage  led  to  a  light  apartment  where  the  oils  and  effences 
were  preferved,  which  on  the  right  hand  had  a  communica- 
tion with  the  palsftra  ;  and  the  door-polls  of  which  were 
covered  with  Phrygian  marble.  The  apartment  contiguous 
to  this,  as  Lucian  informs  us,  was  more  beautiful  in  its  de- 
corations than  any  we  have  mentioned  ;  its  very  floor  was 
compofed  of  the  marble  already  fpoken  cf.  It  was  of  -  fize 
fufficiently  large  for  the  bathers  to  walk  in,  and  was  tur- 
nilhed  with  feats.  After  this  apartment  you  entered  a  fort 
of  gallery,  heated  ;  of  fufficient  length  to  admit  the  txercifes 
of  the  courfe.  It  was  incrufled  with  Numidian  marble  ;  and 
led  to  a  handfome  well-lighted  apartment,  painted  with  pur- 
ple, where  were  three  warm  baths.  To  leave  it,  it  was  not 
necefiary  you  Ihould  go  back  by  the  way  you  entered,  but 
acrofs  a  warm  chamber  where  the  heat  gradually  diminithed. 
All  the  chambers  were  lighted  from  the  top  ;  and  Hippias 
fhewed  great  judgment,  in  conftruAing  the  apartments  wli'ch 
contained  the  cold  bath  fo  as  to  face  the  north.  In  regard 
to  thjfe  which  required  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  heexpufed 
them  to  the  fouth,  the  fouth-ealt,  and  well." 

It  appears  from  this  defcription,  that  the  bath  of  Hip- 
pias had  no  apodyterium  ;  there  were  only  at  each  end  of 
the  frigidarium,  which  contained  the  three  baths  cf  cold 
water,  tables  on  which  the  dicfies  were  placed.  The  bathers 


entered  a  warm  paflage  which  conducted  to  the  uBCtiiarium  ; 
whence  having  anointed  themfelves  they  gained  tl-.e  fpheif- 
fterium,  the  largeft  and  handfomeft  apartment  of  the  whole. 
When  the  exercifes  were  finifhed,  they  pafled  into  the  hot 
bath  by  a  gallery  where  there  was  fufficient  heat  to  preferve 
the  pcrfpiration  firft  excited  in  th^  fpherifterium  :  fo  that 
when  the  bathers  firft  entered  the  warm  bath,  the  difference 
they  found  was  fcarcely  perceptible ;  fince  the  warmth  of 
the  water  was  pretty  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  body. 
After  having  ufed  the  bath,  they  returned  by  a  fhorter  wav, 
and  crofTed  an  apartment  where  the  heat  diminifhed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approached  the  frigidarium  where  their 
dreffes  had  been  left.  * 

The  following  is  the  defcription  which  Vitruvius  has  left 
us  of  the  Grecian  baths.  Having  defcribed  the  different 
apartment*  of  the  gymnalium,  he  fays  :  "  On  the  right  of 
the  ephebeum  is  buiit  the  cor^ceum,  or  the  room  for  (hav- 
ing, drtffing,  &c.  :  near  which  ftiould  be  the  conifterium, 
where  the  fand  for  the  wreftltrs  is  preferved  ;  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  perjftyleum,  the  loutron,  or  cold  bath.  On 
the  left  of  the  ephebeum,  the  eleothefium,  or  apartment  for 
the  effences  and  oils  :  near  which  is  conftrufted  the  frigida- 
rium ;  whence  a  paflage  (hould  conduct  the  bathers  to  the 
propnigeum  near  the  ftove  in  the  corner  of  the  portico. 
Adjoining,  on  one  fide  the  frigidarium,  is  built  the  vaulted 
chamber  for  perfpiration,  which  is  always  made  twice  as  long 
as  wide  ;  and  at  one  of  its  angles,  ufually  that  oppoCte  the 
warm  bath,  the  laconicum.." 

The  difpofition  of  each  of  the  apartments  we  have  men- 
tioned varied  ftill  more  in  the  thermje  of  the  Romans,  al- 
though their  plans  evince  uniformity  to  a  certain  extent. 
As  the  Romans  had  two  peryftilia  in  their  thermse,  it  fcems 
right  to  conclude  they  had  a  double  order  of  baths.  Varro 
proves  inconteilibly,  that  the  women  bathed  in  different 
apartments  from  the  men  ;  for,  in  fpeaking  of  the  public 
baths  of  Rome,  he  fays  :  "  Item  primum  balneum  nomen 
et  Grjecum  introiit  in  urbem  :  ubi  bina  effent  conjunfta  jedi- 
ficia  lavandi  caufa  ;  unum  ubi  \nri,  alterum  ubi  mulieres 
lavarentur."  What  Martial  and  St.  Cyprian  relate  of  the 
baths,  v>ha-e  the  men  and  women  bathed  indifcriminately, 
does  not  confute  this  paflage  ;  fince  wTiters  attribute  thofe 
indecencies  to  none  but  women  of  infamous  character  : 

"  Cum  te  lucema  balneator  extinda 
Adraittat  inter  butluarias  moechas." 

This  feparation  is  confpicuous  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  ;  a 
great  part  of  which  was  furrounded  by  a  veftibule  which 
encompafled  the  principal  buildings  of  the  therrr.se.  This 
part  was  divided  into  fifty  vaulted  halls  feparated  from,  but 
perfectly  refcmbling  eacii  other.  One  of  thcfe  yet  reriiains 
entire,  and  fufficiently  indicates  how  the  others  were  dif- 
pofed.  It  is  approached  by  a  fmall  veftibide.  The  room  in 
which  the  bath  was  placed,  was  thirty-one  feet  in  length  by 
fifteen  feet  three  inches  v  ide  ;  the  bafon  was  of  mafonrv-, 
with  a  border  of  larger  ftoncs  extending  eighteen  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  hollow.  The  cavity  between  the  fides 
was  twelve  feet  wide  by  fifteen  lo.ig.  It  was  defcended 
to  in  front  by  leven  or  eight  flcps  extending  the  width  of 
the  bath  ;  four  above  the  brink,  and  three  or  four  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon  :  and  the  whole  was  lighted 
by  a  fmall  opening  at  tiie  top.  A  thoufand  perfons  could 
bathe  in  this  part  of  the  thermss  at  once. 

When  the  water  flowed  into  thefe  baths,  it  feems  to  have 
been  only  lukewarm,  as  it  was  brought  from  the  hot  baths 
of  the  great  thermx  ;  of  which  thefe,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  formed  only  the  outer  circle.  The  water  was 
conveyed  from  thefe  baths,  by  pipes,  into  a  great  pifcina, 

or 
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or  pool,  deftincd  for  the   ufe  of  thofo  who  willied  to  cser- 
cifc  thenifL-lvcs  in  fwimmiii^. 

In  front,  on  the  right  and  left,  were  other  baths  for  peo- 
ple of  fuptrior  confequence.  In  the  room  of  bafons  they  had 
large  bathing  velTcIs,  which  were  of  copper,  porphyry, 
granite,  or  bafaltes.  They  alfo  contained  feats  of  marble 
or  porphyry  ;  of  which  we  yet  fee  a  great  number  at  Rome. 
Olympiodoriis  aflures  us,  that  the  baths  of  Caracalla  had 
jin  kfs  than  lixteen  hundred. 

The  grand  hall  was  a  rotunda,  ill  feet  diameter  ;  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  called  cdla  fnleans,  or  the  hall  ot 
fandals,  of  w'liicU  Spartianus  fpeaks in  thefe  terms:  "  Cellam 
folearem  architedli  negaiit  pufle  uUa  iniitatione  qua  fafta  efl: 
fieri."  It  feems  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  bars  of 
copper  and  bronze  which,  according  to  fome,  formed  its 
pavement,  and  to  others  its  cieling  ;  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  fatlening  of  the  fandals  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  It  had  alfo  la\ge  plates  of  bronze  or  copper, 
which  covered  and  oni.imented  the  piers  of  the  windows  and 
other  parts  of  the  rotunda.  It  contained  a  number  of  veiTels 
in  which  the  warm  bath  waj  taken. 

Of  ail  that  relates  to  the  baths,  notiiing  has  fo  embarraffed 
the  learned  as  the  manner  in  w(hich  hot  wat^'r  was  fupplied 
to  all  the  receptacles  for  bathing  which  have  been  found. 
For  if  we  fuppofe,  and  it  mav  be  done  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  each  batii  in  the  thermre  of  Dioelefinn  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  fix  batliers,  1800  perfons  mi.;ht  have 
bathed  at  once.  But  as  no  veftige  remains,  fuincient  to 
favonr  our  conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
paffed  into  thefe  veiTels,  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  what 

Vitruvius  has  faiJ  upon  it Baccius  has  treated  this  fubjedl 

better  than  any  of  the  moderns.  He  imagines  the  water  was 
conveyed  from  rcfervoirs  outfide  the  thermre,  and  that 
machines  were  ufed  for  raifing  it  to  that  height,  which, 
agreeably  to  his  examination  of  Dioclefian's  baths,  feemed 
requifite.  He  was  alfo  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  water 
was  heated  outfide  the  thermx,  from  the  number  of  pipes 
which  he  faw  underneath  the  area  of  the  building  ;  where 
there  had  never  been  >  any  alteration,  and  which  were  all 
furronnded  by  other  pipes  from  the  hypocauft.  But  this 
fuppofition  appeared  to  Baccius  hinifelf  fo  replete  with 
difficulties,  that  he  pufhed  his  refcarches  on  this  matter  no 
farther. 

The  two  figures  of  the  water  towers  or  rcfervoirs  for  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  engraved  by  Pirancfi,  will  fufiice  to  ex- 
plain hov7  cafily  the  Romans  heated  the  largcfl  body  of 
water  their  thermx  could  contain. 

The  water  tower  of  Caracalla  received  its  fupply  from 
the  aqueduft  of  Antoninus,  part  of  which  pafTed  by  the 
Appian  way. 

It  appears  from  the  plan  of  this  refervoir,  that  it  had, 
immediately  above  the  hypocauft,  twenty-eight  vaulted 
chambers ;  that  thefe  chambers  formed  two  ranges  of 
fourteen  each  ;  and  that  they  had  a  communication  one 
with  the  other.  Above  tliefe  were  twenty-eight  other 
chambers,  which  were  connctted  with  each  other  in  like 
manner,  though  only  one  of  them  communicated  with  the 
chambers  below.  Above  all  thefe  was  a  fpacious  refervoir,  not 
very  deep,  but  whicli  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  water 
tower  ;  i.i  this,  the  water  received  confiderable  v.-armth  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  before  it  paffed  into  the  chambers. 
This  refervoir  did  not  receive  its  water  direcfly  from  the 
aqueduct,  but  from  an  intermediate  cillern.  Whenever  it 
appeared  necetfary  to  draw  off  the  water  of  the  lower 
chambers  to  fill  the  bathing  places,  the  water  of  the  refer- 
voir became  ufelcfs,  and  would  have  overflown  but  for  an 
opening  on  one  fide  of  the  cillern,  by  which  it  efcapcdwilh- 
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out  going  into  the  baths.  Dming  all  this  time  the  water 
of  the  rcfervoirs  was  tranquil.  The  cillern  anfwered  two 
purpofes ;  it  prevented  any  agitation  in  the  water  of  the  refer- 
voir, and  carried  off  that  which  was  of  no  ufe.  When  the 
twenty-eight  vaulted  chambers,  immediately  above  the  hypo- 
caull,  began  to  heat,  the  warmth  they  acquired  was  quickly 
augmented  ;  as  there  was  only  one  of  them  wliich  commu- 
nicated with  the  exterior  air. 

The  flrcngth  of  the  walls  and  vault  was  quite  fufRcient  to 
refill  the  rarefaction  of  air  within  the  water,  a;id  of  confe- 
quence  to  hinder  its  evaporation  from  producing  danger. 
It  was  ncceirary  that  it  fliould  have  pipes  to  give  the  v.atcr 
a  fufficient  heat  for  the  ufage  of  the  bath.  When  the  hour 
of  baching  came,  the  warm  water  was  let  into  the  bathing 
places  from  the  lower  chambers  ;  where  it  ran  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs,  and  rofe  to  a  perpendicular  height  equal  to  the  lur- 
face  of  the  refervoir  of  the  water  tower. 

To  hinder  the  wat?r  from  cooling  as  it  paffed  tlirough  the 
fubterranean  pipes,  thev  were  inclofed  in  others  which  came 
from  the  entrance  of  tlie  hypocauft,  forming  a  fort  of  double 
tup.nel,  and  acquiring  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  befoie 
the  water  entered  them. 

Each  chamber  was  within  the  walls  49  feet  long,  27  wide, 
and  about  30  high.  The  number  of  fquare  feet  on  the  furface 
of  the  lower  cliamber  amounted  to  38,500.  If  we  allow  for 
the  medium  height  30  feet,  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
ill  the  lower  chambers  amounted  to  1,143,450  cubic  feet. 

The  ancients  do  not  inform  us  how  they  difcovered  the 
method  of  heating  fuch  large  volumes  of  water.  We  are 
therefore  in  the  dark  whether  it  was  an  invention  of  the 
Romans,  or  whether  they  brought  it  with  them  from  the 
Eaft.  It  is  reafonable,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch 
methods  could  be  of  no  ufe  before  the  conftruftion  of  the 
therniK  at  Rome,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be  older  than 
the  time  of  Auguilus;  in  whofe  reign,  Dion  CafTius  informs 
us,  Mxcenas  built  a  warm  bath  capable  of  admitting  per- 
fons to  fwim  in. 

This  method,  or  one  very  fimilar,  was  ufed  in  all  the  baths 
of  Rome.  That  defcribed  by  Vitruvius  was  infufficient  to 
furnifli  water  for  thefe  vafl  buildings,  which  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  compares  to  provinces  (lavacra  in  modum  pro- 
vinciarum  extrucla)  ;  though  it  \ras  undoubtedly  the  cafe  in 
private  baths.  They  heated  the  water  of  the  bath,  fays 
Vitruvius,  by  means  of  three  veffcls  of  copper,  fo  difpofed 
that  the  water  flowed  from  one  to  the  other.  One  was 
called  caldarium,  another  tepidarium,  and  the  third  frigida- 
rium.  The  marquis  Galiani  obferves,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  give  a  precife  idea  of  the  fituation  of  thefe  vafcs  above 
the  furnace.  Casfariano  and  Caporali  have  engraved  one 
above  the  other,  or  rather  one  within  the  other,  placing  the 
frigidarium  above  the  tepidarium,  and  that  above  the  cal- 
darium, which  was  placed  immediately  above  the  furnace. 
But  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  in  this  arrangement  the  heat, 
by  the  afcenfion  of  the  flame,  ought  to  warm  the  upper  vafe, 
or  frigidarium.  Perrault,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  three 
vafes  on  a  level ;  and  he  imagines  that  fyphons  carried  the 
water  of  one  vafe  into  another  :  but  how,  without  a  piilon, 
or  fome  fucli  expedient,  the  water  could  be  railed  fo  as  to  re- 
defcend,  he  has  not  explained. 

The  ancient  paintings  of  Titus's  baths  place  thefe  vafcs 
upon  three  fteps,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  bottom  of  the 
water  of  one  veflel  fhall  be  upon  a  level  with  the  aperture  of 
the  other  ;  fo  that  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend  how  the  water 
•  was  conveyed.  But  the  marquis  Galiani  believes,  that  this 
difpofition  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  trutli ;  and  that 
it  was  adopted  by  the  painter,  only  to  afford  a  more  clear  idea 
how  the  water  was  transferred. 

I  believe. 
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I  believe,  he  fays,  that  the  three  vafes  were  upon  a  kind  of 
level:  the  caldarium   ij^i mediately    above  the   furnace;    the 
tepidarium  a  little  backwarder,  fo  as  lo  receive  a  reverberation 
of  the  heat  more  thaa  the  fire  itfclf ;  and  the  frigidarium  upon 
a   maffy  pedeftal,  fo  that  the  warmth  could  not  reach  it. 
Fcom  the   caldarium   to  the  baths  was  a  pipe,   which,  by 
means  of  a  cock,  fupplicd  any  quantity  of  water  that  was 
requifite.     Another  pipe  carried  the  water  of  the  refervoir 
to  the  frigidarium,  and  kept  it  at  the  fame  level.     AU  the 
figures  which  Vitrunus  has  given  of  this  procefs,  feem  to 
require  that  an  attendant  ftiould  overlook  this  transfufion  of 
the  water:  but  that  author  himfelf  tells  us,  that  the  opera- 
tion  was  performed  without  afliftance  ;  ita  collocanda  uti 
ex    tepidario    in    caldarium    quantum   aquK    caldse    exicrit 
influat  de  trigidario  in  tepidarium  ad  eundem  modum. 
,  They  had  alfo  other  means  of  heating  the  water  of  the 
batho.     We  conttrutt,  fays  Seneca,  a  fpecies  of  vafes  high 
and  narrow,  in  the  form  of  dragous  and  other  fanciful  (hapes, 
in  which  we  place  pipes  of  native  copper,  of  a  fpiral  form, 
through  which  the  water  pafles  till  it  acquires  a  fufficitnt 
degree  of  heat.     In  the  fame  degree  as  the  cold  water  enters 
the  pipes,  the  warm  paffes  out  ;  fo  that  all  the  water  which 
runs  through,   acquires  the  fame  temperature.     Seneca  ex-- 
plains  the  advantage  of  this  procefs,  and  informs  us  the  tube 
through  which  the  water  pafTes  having  no  communication 
with  the  fire,   the  vapours  are  not  mixed  with  fmoke  ;  nee 
trahit  vaporem  evaporatio,  quia  claufa  pertrahitur. 

The  parallel  which  Seneca  has  given  in  his  letters 
between  the  baths  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  thofe  of 
his  own  time,  is  highly  interelling,  and  will  probably 
elucidate  much  that  has  been  already  written  on  the 
fubject. 

"  Scipio's  bath,"  he  fays,  "  was  fmall  and  fomewhat 
dark,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  cuftom  ;  for  our  anceftors 
thought  that  a  bath  could  not  be  warm  enough  unlefs  it  was 
clofe.  It  was  therefore  a  great  pleafure  to  me  to  compare 
the  manners  of  Scipio  with  our  own.  In  this  little  nook 
did  Scipio  (the  dread  of  Carthage,  and  to  whom  Rome  was 
indebted  for  having  once  taken  it)  ufe  to  bathe  his  body  when 
fatigued  with  ruftic  labours.  Under  this  low  asd  fordid  roof 
he  flood,  and  difdained  not  to  tread  fo  vile  and  mean  a  floor. 
But  who  is  there  in  our  time  who  would  condefcend  to  bathe 
in  this  way  !■  A  man  thinks  himfelf  poor  and  mean,  unlefs 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  large  and  precious  cmboffments  ; 
unlefs  Alexandrian  marble  is  pointed  and  inlaid  v.ith  Numi- 
dian  rough  call ;  unlefs  a  rich  and  curioufly  variegated  plailler- 
ing  be  fpread  upon  them  in  pifturefque  ;  unlefs  the  roof  is 
covered  with  glafs-work ;  unlefs  the  Thafian  ftone,  once 
reckoned  a  icarce  and  curious  ornament,  even  in  fome  tem- 
ples, now  compafs  about  the  pooh  in  which  we  bathe  our 
bodies  when  enfeebled  with  fatigue  at  fome  trifling  fport : 
in  (hort,  unlefs  the  water  is  conveyed  by  a  Clver  fpout.  I 
am  fpeaking  as  yet  of  common  ftovcs  ;  but  what  fhall  I  fay 
uhen  1  come  to  fpeak  of  our  freedmen  ?  What  nobk 
flatues  !  What  \-ail  pillars  fupporting  nothing  ;  but  placed 
there  for  mere  ornament,  and  the  vain  oftentation  of  expence! 
What  large  and  far-founding  cafcades  !  We  aie  arrived  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  dehcacy  and  extravagance,  that  we  cannot 
tread  but  upon  the  moft  precious  marbles. 

"  In  Scipio's  bath  there  are  fome  chinks,  rather  than  win- 
dows,  cut  out  of  the  ftone  wall  to  let  in  the  light  without 
hindering  the  ftrength  of  the  building.  But  now  we  call  the 
baths  moth-houfes  and  dungeons,  if  they  are  not  fo  contrived 
as  to  admit  the  whole  day's  fun  through  the  moft  fpacious 
windows,  whereby  men  are  tanned  as  well  as  wafhed  ;  and 
from  the  bathing  veffels  have  a  profpeft  both  of  the  meadows 
and  the  fca.     So  that  thefe  baths,  which,  at  tTieir  fuit  con- 
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ftruftion,  called  together  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  and  filled 
them  with  admiration,  are  now  rejsftcd  as  poor  antiquated 
things ;  while  luxury  is  daily  prefenting  fome  novelty  that 
muft  at  lail  prove  its  own  ruin.  Formerly  there  were  but 
few  baths,  and  thofe  not  ornamented  with  any  coftly  deco- 
rations  ;  for  to  what  purpoCe  ij  it  to  adorn  a  common  room, 
open  to  any  one  that  paid  his  farthing,  and  w^hich  was  built 
not  for  pleafure  but  for  ufe  ?  It  was  not  cL^iomai-y  to  have 
the  water  fprinkled  or  poured  in  upon  thp  bathers  ;  nor  did 
if  always  run  frcTi,  as  from  a  war;n  fprii.g  ;  nor  dia  ihey 
think  it  material,  how  clear  the  water  was  wherein  they  were 
to  wafh  off  thdr  filth." 

From  this  letter  of  Seneca,  we  perceive  to  what  a  pitch  of 
magnificence  luxury  had  carried  the  edifices  deftined  fo/  the 
baths.  And  nothing  gives  a  ftronger  confirmation  to  the 
account,  than  the  fragments  of  thofe  buildings  which  have 
reached  our  own  time.  The  greater  part  exhibits  to  us  the 
moft  precious  furniture.  The  hall  of  the  bath,  difcovercd  a 
few  years  fince  at  Otricoh,  has  prefcrved  the  rcLques  of  the 
rareft  marbles  ;  its  pavement  was  formed  of  the  fame  won- 
derful kind  of  mofaic  which  at  this  day  ornaments  the 
rotunda  of  the  Vatican  inufeum.  In  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  marble  coating  is  carried  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet ; 
where,  to  preferve  the  paintings  from  the  dafhing  of  the 
water,  the  walls  were  covered.  It  appi:ars  that  in  thefe 
baths  one  divifion  of  the  rooms,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
deftined  for  the  warm  baths,  had  no  openings  to  admit  the 
light!;  at  leaft  none  have  been  found.  When  it  became 
fafliionable  to  frequent  the  baths  by  night,  it  was  neceftary 
the  place  (hould  be  lighted  by  lamps  and  candclabrse ;  the  in- 
troduction of  which  contributed  ver)-  much  to  the  decoration 
of  the  apartments.  The  moft  magnificent  we  have  feen  at 
Rome,  have  been  found  in  the  Thermas :  their  light  was 
reflefled  by  maffes  of  cryftal,  fufpended  from  the  roof  or 
fixed  againft  the  walls,  fo  as  to  produce  the  moft  effulgent 
light. 

The  ufe  of  glafs  in  the  decoration  of  the  baths,  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  Fhny,  who  calls  it  a  modem  in- 
vention ;  novitium  et  hoc  inventum.  It  did  not  exift,  as 
far  as  has  been  difcovered,  in  Agrippa's  time ;  whofe  baths 
were  covered  vrith  oniamented  clay  or  ftucco,  called  albarium 
opus. 

Having  thus  brought  the  hiftoiy  of  the  Roman  baths  to 
a  concluiion,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  add  a  brief  notice 
of  the  principal  njins  of  them  which  remain,  taken  chrono- 
logically. 

The  better  half  of  Paulus  TEmilius's  baths  is  nearly  per- 
fecl. 

Thofe  of  Livia,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  under  the  ruins 
of  the  imperial  palace,  ftillftiew  two  fmall  apartments  entire, 
decorated  with  ftucco,  paiuting,  and  gilding. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla, 
and  Dioclefian,  ftill  Ihew  the  entire  plans :  fufficient  remains 
of  the  walls  to  dctcrmmc  the  feCtions  and  elevations  with 
tolerable  certainty  ;  and  of  the  conftnidtion  of  the  con- 
duits and  ftovcs,  enough  to  give  the  moft  fatisfaftory  in- 
formation. 

There  are  Come  remains,  but  very  incomplete,  of  the  baths 
of  Conftantine,  in  the  gardens  of  prince  Colonna. 

All  the  reft  of  the  ancient  baths,  in  or  about  Rome,  are 
nearly  or  entirely  deftroyed  :  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Dioclelian,  are  entirely 
ftripped  of  their  magnificent  columns  and  fine  marbles,  ex- 
cepting the  great  hall  of  Dioclefian's  baths,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  church  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  its  granite 
columns  of  fingle  ftoncs,  each  forty  feet  in  height,  pr«- 
ftrved. 

That 
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That  the  Romans,  who  enjoyed  domiiiiuii  in  onr  idand 
near  four  hundred  years,  had  their  baths,  is  evident  from  tiie 
frequent  ruins  of  them  which  are  found  ;  and  louie  in- 
ftances  occur  wlicre  tlie  buiklers  had  undoubtedly  the  thcr- 
mx  of  their  parent  country  in  view.  At  Hovingham  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorklhire,  1745.  a  Roman  bath  was 
difcovered,  which  had  its  fudaria  and  vaporarium 
(Camden,  ed.  17R9,  iii.  85.)  ;  and  ten  years  after,  in  tak- 
ing down  the  abbey  lioufe  "t  Bath,  to  build  a  new  fet  of 
baths  called  the  duke  of  Kingilon's,  the  workmen  found 
remains  of  very  noble  lloman  baths  and  fudatories,  whofe 
fprings  and  drains  were  made  ufe  of  for  the  prefent  baths. 
The  plan  and  elevation  of  them  were  engraved  by  Mr. 
Gough.   (Ibid.  i.  79.) 

Nor  while  mentioning  the  ancient  baths  in  England,  muft 
we  forget  one  inllance  wliere  a  magnificent  building  of  the 
kind  occurs  among  the  monaftic  conveniences  of  the  middle 
ages.  Hugh,  the  facrill  of  the  monaftery  of  Bury,  we  are 
told,  carl)  in  the  twelfth  century  finirtied  the  aulam  hofpitum 
and  balneatorium  of  his  honfe  ;  and  Sampfon,  who  was 
elefted  abbot  in  l  1S2,  appears  to  have  completed  the  latter 
edifice  upon  a  fcale,  for  thofe  times,  peculiarly  grand. 
(Aquxdudtum  et  aquam  per  rivulos  derivatam  et  lavatoria 
opere  mirifico  et  magritudme  miranda  confummavit.)  See 
Iceland,  Itin.  vol.  iv.  App. 

But  it  mull  be  owned,  that  in  fpiie  of  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  habitual  ufe  of  baths  with  refpett  to  health  and 
cleanlintfs,  the  moderns  have  till  lately  very  much  neglefted 
to  employ  them  ;  though  from  this  cenfure  we  muft  except 
the  Orientals  and  the  Turks,  among  whom  the  practice  of 
the  bath  has  been  more  eafily  preferved,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  religious  woriliip.  Their  manner  of  bath- 
ing is  very  limilar  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  they  have  Hill 
valt  edifices  for  the  purpole,  which  are  heated  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  receive  light  from  the  top  :  and  though  the  ufe  of 
the  llrigyl  (fee  Architecture,  Plate  III.)  may  not  have 
been  preferved,  proper  fritlions  for  the  excitement  of  perfpi- 
ration  arc  ttill  ufed  ;  and  the  iuilruments  adopted  by  the 
ancients  are  replaced  by  rough  cloths  and  flannels.  The 
rich  among  them  have  private  baths,  in  the  conftruftion  of 
which  they  are  expenfive,  and  devote  to  them  the  moll  con- 
fiderable  part  of  their  manfions. 

Among  the  modern  Europeans,  the  praftice  of  bathing, 
generally  fpeaking,  has  returned  to  the  fame  condition  it  was 
in  when  Homer  defcribed  it  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece. 
It  is  in  the  river,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  that  the  multi- 
tude bathe  ;  and  that  more  for  pleafure  than  on  any  other 
account :  without  once  reflefting  on  the  accidents  which  are 
likely  to  refult  from  the  crudity  of  the  water,  the  intempera- 
ture  of  the  air,  or  the  action  of  the  fun,  to  which  they  are 
frequently  expofed. 

At  Florence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno,  public  baths  were 
conftrufted  by  the  late  duke,  with  fuch  accommodations  as 
fecmcd  moll  appropriate  for  general  ufe  :  adjoining  which 
there  are  other  baths  belonging  to  private  perfons  ;  and 
gardens  of  promenade. 

What  are  called  public  baths  at  Paris,  are  far  from  uniting 
thefe  advantages  ;  they  are  no  other  than  large  boats,  called 
tone,  covered  with  a  cloth,  with  fmall  ladders  attached  by 
cords,  to  facilitate  the  purpofes  of  bathing.  The  French 
have  alfo  private  baths  for  hire,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  England  ; 
and  many  of  their  larger  manfions  are  furnifhtd  either  with 
domcllic  baths  of  the  larger  kind,  or  bathing  vefTels  formed 
of  metal. 

Thofe  which  are  called  natural  baths,  are  ufually  buildings 
conftrufted  nigh  the  fources  of  mineral  waters  ;  fuch  as  the 
baths  of  Puzzuoli,  Baix,  and  St.  Germane,  near  Naples : 
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rifn,  in  Tufcany ;  Bourbon  and  Vichi,  in  France;   Buxtan, 
Bath,  and  Harro\vgate,  in  England. 

Of  the  engravings  which  ace  .mpany  this  article,  Platsl, 
exhibits  the  plan  of  the  baths  of  Caiacalla  ;  of  the  references 
in  wliich  we  give  the  following  explanation. 

1.  The  great  fquare,  furroundcd  by  a  portico,  for  the 
exercifes  of  the  lladium. 

2.  Thofe  j)arts  of  the  porticos  which  ferved  for  entrance 
to  the  vellibules  of  the  palsellra. 

3.  The  cella  folcaris  of  the  paljeflra  :  the  gates  of  which 
were  furnifhed  with  lattice  work  ot  bronze. 

4.  Veftibules  of  the  great  hall. 

5.  The  great  hall,  furniflied  with  the  xyflum. 

6.  Other  vellibules  belonging  to  the  lateral  apartments 
of  the  pals  lira. 

7.  Others,  narrower  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  leading 
to  the  fame  apartments. 

8.  Halls,  open  at  the  top,  whofe  fides  were  ornamented 
with  baflo-relitvos  in  marble.  A  fragment  of  one  of  thelaft 
of  thefe  was  lately  in  the  polFefiion  of  cardinal  Albani. 

9.  Anti-rooms  belonging  to  the  xylta. 

10.  Common  entrances  to  the  fame. 

1 1.  Openings  to  give  the  xylla  light. 

12.  A  fpacious  xyllum  in  the  middle  of  the  palxflra,  for 
the  exercifes  of  the  athletic. 

13.  Apartments  in  which  the  athletz  anointed  themfelves 
and  left  their  veftments,  with  ftaircafes  afcending  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cella  folearis. 

14.  Receptacles  for  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  the 
porticos  (J'g-i^-)t  which  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  lower 
baths. 

15.  Other  uncovered  receptacles,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
formed  in  the  fide  walls. 

16.  The  portico,  whence  pafling  through  the  xyflum  you 
reached  the  great  bath  :  it  was  expofed  to  the  S.W.  and  was 
fometimes  warmed  by  the  fun,  and  at  other  times  by  furnaces. 

17.  Chambers  or  baths  belonging  to  the  vvreftlers,  and 
other  combatants,  of  the  theatre  and  xyflum. 

1 8.  The  cillern  of  water  in  the  centre. 

19.  Porticos,  ornamented  by  niches,  with  magnificent 
fountains  ,  ferving  as  a  fhelter  for  the  populace  from  the 
rain  and  fun. 

20.  Double  portico  before  the  theatre. 

21.  Seats  for  the  fpeiElators  at  the  games;  in  front  of 
which,  upon  occafion,  the  ftage,  and  fcenes  for  theatrical  re- 
prefentation,  were  erefted. 

22.  Open  fpaces  between  the  porticos  and  the  great  hall 
or  faloon. 

23.  Uncovered  halls. 

24.  The  athenaeum. 

25.  Open  fpace  in  front  of  the  philofophic  walks. 

26.  The  philofophic  walks. 

27.  Quarters  for  the  prstorian  guard. 

28.  The  great  exedras,  for  trials  of  Urength. 

29.  Apartments  appertaining  to  the  exedrae,  fubdividcd 
into  fmaller  ones  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and 
exercifers  in  the  different  games. 

30.  Apartments  for  the  fcenes,  and  other  theatrical  ap- 
paratus. 

31.  Openings  with  iron  gratings,  for  the  admiflion  of  light 
to  the  lower  ftory. 

32.  Staircafcs  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  ftory. 

33.  Veftibules  of  the  upper  ftoiy. 

34.  Other  ftaircafes  of  afcent  to  the  porticos. 

Lower  Story. 

35.  Qnarters  of  the  praetorian  bands;  with  porticos  in 
front. 

36.  Pifeinse, 
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56.  Pifein^e,  or  pools  of  cold  water. 

37.  Porticos    erctted   at  a  later   period,   by  Alexander 
Severus. 

38.  Cold  batli  w't'i  fountains  in  the  centre. 

39.  Wa'ks  for  public  accommodation. 

40.  Maijnificent  foiintains. 

41.  Walls  lurro'jndaig  the  fiimmit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  were  ere£\cd. 

42.  Open  fpuce  around  the  refervoirs  of  n-ater. 

43.  The  aqucduft  of  Antoninus,  which  fiippli;d  the 
baths. 

44.  Intermediate  refervoir,  into  which  the  water  of  the 
aqueduft  was  difcharged. 

45.  The  opening  by  which  the  water  was  condufted  to 
the  warm  baths. 

46.  The  refcrvo'r. 

47.  Walls  of  the  city,  anterior  to  thofe  of  Aurelinn, 
which  were  enlarged  by  Caracalla,  for  the  extcnfion  of  the 
thcrnise. 

48.  The  fountains  msntioned  in  Jig.  38. 

49.  Porta  Capena  in  the  city  wall. 

50.  Porta  Terentina. 

51.  The  Applan  way. 

Plate  II.  exiiibits  a  painting  from  the  bsths  oF  Titus,  on 
a  brown  ground,  reprefenting  three  (light  temple? :  in  the 
centre  one  a  ftatue,  fuppofed  to  be  Apollo,  with  a  prieft  on 
either  fide  ;  and  above  each  of  the  btcral  temples  a  bas-re- 
lief, reprefenting  the  facrifices  of  Bacchus.  The  fmallcr 
figures  in  Arabefque. 

Here  may  be  remarked,  that  in  drift  contradiftion  to  all 
that  is  affevted  by  the  French  writers,  the  paintings  of  the 
ancients,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  are  in  bad  perfpec- 
tive. 

P'at.'lW.  contains  a  feftion  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
from  Piranefi  ;  with  Montfaucon's  idea  of  explaining  the 
relative  fituation  of  the  different  apartments  in  the  Roman 
thcrmi. 

Bath,  in  jfeiui/b  jlnt'tquily,  is  the  name  of  a  liquid  mea- 
fure,  containing  the  tenth  part  of  an  omer. 

Some  dillinguifli  five  kinds  of  baths  :  viz.  the  greater 
bath,  containing  So  pounds  of  water,  or,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  1440  Roman  ounces  ;  the  fecond  bath,  containing  100 
ounces  ;  the  third,  66\  ounces ;  the  fourth,  containing  25 
ounces ;  and  the  fifth,  6f  ounces  of  water.  Beveriu.  Sync. 
<5e  Menf.  p.  ii.  p.  127. 

Some  have    ellimated  the  facrcd  bath   at  half  as    much 
"  again  as  the  common  bath  ;  but  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon 
for  this  diftinftion.     Calmet. 

Bath,  Kni^hls  of  the.  This  order  was  inftituted  in  Eng- 
land at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in  1339,  and  revived 
by  George  I.  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  the  I'^th  of  May  in  the  nth  year  of  his  reign,  1725, 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  GreatBritain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  S:c.,  to  all  to 
whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come  greeting.  Whereas  our  royal 
prcdeceiTors,  upon  divers  wife  and  honourable  confiderations, 
have,  on  occafion  of  certain  auguft  folemn-ties,  conferred 
with  great  ftate,  upon  their  royal  iffue  male,  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  feveral  of  their  nobility,  principal  officers, 
and  other  perlons  diftinguiflied  by  their  birth,  quality,  and 
perfonal  merit,  that  degree  of  knighthood  which  hath  been 
denominated  the  knighthood  of  the  bath  ;  we,  being  moved 
by  the  fame  confiderations,  do  hereby  declare  our  royal  in- 
tention not  only  to  re-eftablilh  and  fupport  the  faid  honour 
of  knighthood  in  its  form.er  luftre  and  dignity,  but  to  eredt 
the  fame  into  a  regular  military  order :  and,  acccidiuglv,  of 
Vol.  III. 


our  efpecial  grace,   certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion. 
and  by  virtue  of  our  royal  prerogative,  being  the  fountain  of 
honour,  we  hai'e  inftituted,  ereftcd,  conlfituted,  and  created, 
and  by  thefe  our  letters  patent,  do  inftitute,  ereft,  conflitute, 
and  create  a  military  order  of  knighthood,   to   be   and   be 
called  for  ever   hereafter  by  the  name   and  title  of  "  The 
Order  of  the  Bath,"  whereof  we,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
kings  of  this  realm,  for  ever  ?hall  be  fovereigns;   which  faid 
order  (hall  confi  (I  of  a  great  mafter,  to  continue  during  the  plea- 
furc  of  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceffors,  and  thirty-fix  companions, 
to  be  from  time  to  time  nominated  and  appointed  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  wherein  a  fncctfTion  fhall  be  always  regu- 
larly  continued ;  which  faid  order  fhall  be  governed  by  ftatutes 
and  ordinances,  to  be  from  time  to  time  made.ordained, altered, 
and  abrogated,  by  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceiTors,  at  our  and 
their  pleafure.    And  to  the  end  that  fuch  ftatutes  may  be 
legally  eftablifhcd,  we,  following  the  example  of  our  royal 
predecefTor  king  Edward  the  'I'liird,  of  glorious   memory, 
founder  of  the  moil  noble  order  of  the  garter,   who  gave' 
fanclion  to  tlie  ftatutes  of  that  order,  by  affixing  to  them 
the  feal  which  had  been  by  his   command  made  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  fame  order,  do  hereby  direft  and  appoint, 
that  a  feal  fliall  be  immediately  engraven,  having  upon  one 
fule   the  reprefentation    of  our  royal  perfon  on  horfeback 
in  armour,   the  (hield  azure,  three  imperial  crowns  or,   the 
arms   ufually  afcribed  to  the  renowned  king  Arthur,  with 
this  circumicription,  "  Sigillum  Honoratiffimi  Ordinis  Mili- 
taris  de  Balneo  ;"  and  on  the  reverfe,  the  fame  arms  empal- 
ing our  royal  arms  :  and  our  royal  will  and  pleafure  is,  that 
the  faid  feal  fhall  for  ever  hereafter  be  the  feal  of  the  faid 
order  of  the  bath  ;  and  that  the  ftatutes  to  be  perpetually  and 
inviolably  obferved  within  the  faid  order,  fliall  be  eftablifhed 
and  fealedbyaiid  with  the  fame  feal:  and  we  do  hereby  for  ns, 
our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  faid 
ftatutes  fo   to  be   given   by  us,  our  heirs  or   fucceffors,  to 
which  the  faid  feal  fhall  be  affixed,  fhall  be  of  the  fame  force 
and  validity  as  if  the  fame  ftatutes,  andevei7  article  of  them, 
had  been  verbatim  recited  in  thefe  our  letters   patents,  and 
had  been  paffed  under  the  great  feal  of  this  our  realm.  And 
further,  we  do  hereby  ordain,  conftitute,  nominate,  and  ap- 
point our  right  trufty  and  right  entirely  beloved  coufin  John 
duke  of  Montagu   to  be  the  firtl  great  mafter  of  the  faid 
order,  to  hold  the  faid  office  during  our  pleafure,  with  fuch 
powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments,  and  fubjeft  to  fuch  re- 
gulations as  fliall  be  for  that  purpofc  appointed  in  the  ftatutes 
to  be  eftabliflied  by  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceffors,  as  aforefaid. 
And  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  dignity  and 
fervice  of  this  order,  that  there  fhonld  be  officers  peculiarly- 
appropriated  thereto,  we  do  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  will  and  ordain,    that   there  fhall  be 
forever  hereafter  a  dean,  genealogift,  king  of  arms,  regifter, 
fecretary,  ufher,  and  meffenger,  of  and  belonging  to  the  faid 
order,  whofe  refpeiElive  duties,  privileges,  emoluments,  and 
perquifites  ftiallbeparticularlyexpreffedanddeclared  in  the  faid 
flatutes ;  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
conftitute,  create, and  appointthedeanof  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter's  Weftminfier,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  for  ever 
hereafter  dean  of  the  faid  order,  and  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  give  and  grant  full  power  and  authority  to  the 
great  mafter  of  the  faid  order,  for  the  time  being,  to  con- 
ftitute, nominate,  and  appoint,    under  the  feal  hereby  ap- 
pointed   for  the  faid   order,  a  genealogift,    king  of  arms, 
regifter,   fecretary,   uftier,   and  meffenger  of  the  faid  order  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  the  places  of  fuch  officers 
upon  vacancies,  according  to  fuch  rules  and  diredtions,  as 
fliall  for  that  purpofe  be  laid  down  and  expreffed  in  the  faid 
ftatutes  to  be  given  as  aforefaid.    And  to  the  end  that  the 
5  1  refpectivc 
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refpeftive  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  feveral  officers  of  the  faid 
order  of  the  bath  by  fuch  pcrfonsas  (ball  be  nominated  unto 
and  accept  tbe  honour  of  a  companion  of  the  faid  order,  may 
be  certain  and  fi:ud,  we  do  by  thcfe  prelents,  for  us,  our 
heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  will  and  declare  that  all  fiieh  fees  flvall 
be  efpecially  and  particularly  afcerlained  and  ellablidied  ni 
and  by  the  llatutes  tb  be  given  and  ordained  to  and  for  the 
faid  order,  by  us.  our  heirs  or  fuccelfors,  under  the  feal 
hereby  appointed  for  the  faid  order,  and  (liall  be  of  the  like 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  fame  had  been  particularly  expreffed 
and  fct  forth  in  thefe  our  letters  patents :  and,  lalUy,  we  do 
hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccelfors,  grant  that  thefe  our 
letters  patents,  or  the  inrolment  or  exemplification  thereof, 
fliall  be  in  and  by  all  things  good,  firm,  valid,  fnffieient,  and 
effedlual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true  inrent  and  meainng 
thereof;  any  omiffion,  imperfection,  defeft,  matter,  caufe, 
or  thing  whatfoevcr  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anyvvife  not- 
withftanding.  In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  caufed  thefe 
eur  letters  to  be  made  patents. 

Witnefs  ourfelf  at   Wellminller,  the  eighteenth   day   of 
Ivlay,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  our  reign." 

The  badge,  cognizance,  or  enfign  of  this  order,  is  a  rofe, 
thiftle,  and  (hamrock,  iffuant  from  a  fceptre  between  three 
imperial  crowns,  fnnounded  with  the  motto  of  the  order  ; 
viz.  "  Tria  junfta  in  uno  ;"  the  whole  of  pure  gold, 
chafed  and  pierced,  and  is  worn  by  the  knight  elecl,  pendant 
from  a  red  ribbon  acrofs  the  right  fliouldcr.  The  collar  is 
of  gold,  weighing  thirty  ounces  troy  weight,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  nine  imperial  crowns,  and  eight  rofes,  thillles,  and 
ihamrocks,  ilTulng  from  a  fceptre,  enamelled  in  their  proper 
colours,  tied  or  hnked  together  with  fcventeen  gold  knots, 
enamelled  white,  having  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant 
thereto.  The  ftsr  confills  of  three  imperial  crowns  of  gold, 
furrounded  by  the  motto  upon  a  circle  of  red,  with  rays 
ifTuant  from  the  centre  filver,  forming  a  ftar,  and  is  em- 
broidered on  the  left  fide  of  the  upper  garment.  The  in- 
llallation  drefs  of  a  knight  of  the  bath  is  a  furcoat  of  white 
fattin,  with  a  mantle  of  crimfon  fattin  lined  with  white,  tied 
at  the  neck  with  a  cordon  of  filk  crimfon  and  gold  with 
gold  tafiels,  and  on  the  left  (houldcr  is  embroidered  the  liar 
of  the  order  ;  a  white  filk  hat,  adorned  with  a  ftanding 
plume  of  white  ofliich  feathers,  white  leather  boots,  edged 
and  heeled,  criir.fou  and  gold  fpurs,  a  fword  in  a  white 
leatlier  fcabbard,  with  crofs  hilts  gold.  The  knights  receive 
the  order  by  inveftiture  in  the  king's  clofct,  or,  if  abroad,  by 
warrant.  The  ceremony  of  inveftiture  is  as  follows.  The 
dean,  the  knf||rlits,  and  the  officers  of  the  order  attend  in  the 
privy-chamber  Jn  their  mantles  and  collars,  and  proceed  from 
thence,  after  the  levee,  into  the  fovereign's  prefence,  making 
the  ufual  reverence,  in  the  following  order  ;  gentleman  ulher 
of  the  order  in  his  mantle,  chain,  and  badge,  bearing  the 
fcarlet  rod ;  regiller  and  fecretary  of  the  order  in  their 
mantles,  chains,  and  badges ;  bath  king  of  arms  in  his 
mantle,  chain,  and  badge,  bearing  the  fceptre  of  bath,  carrying 
the  ribbon  and  badge  of  the  order  on  a  crimfon  velvet  cufhion  ; 
tlie  genealogilt  in  his  mantle,  chain,  and  bjdge  ;  the  knights 
of  the  order  with  their  mantles,  collars,  and  badges  ;  the 
dean  of  the  order  in  his  mantle,  chain,  and  badge  ;  the  firft 
knight  and  principal  companion,  afting  as  great  mafttr. 
Then  by  his  majelly^s  command  the  intended  knight  is  in- 
troduced between  the  two  jnnior  knights  of  the  order,  pre- 
ceded by  the  gentleman  ufher  of  the  order,  with  reverences 
as  before.  The  fword  of  ilate  is  then  delivered  to  the 
fovertign  by  the  fecond  knight  of  the  order  in  feniority, 
and  the  intended  knight  is  knighted  therewith.  Then  the 
principal  knight  companion  prefents  the  ribbon  and  badge 
to  the  fovereign,  and  his  majetly  puts  it   over   the  new 
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knight's  right  (boulder,  who,   being^thus  inverted,  has  the 
lionour  to  kifs  the  king's  liand.     The  proccffion  then  re- 
turns to  the  privy-cluimber  in  the  order  above  mentioned. 
After  the  inveftiture,  the  knight  wears  only  the  ribbon  and 
badge  ;  as  he  cannot  wear  either  the  collar  or  ilar  before  hi* 
being  inftalled,  witlunit   a   letter  of  difpenfation,   which  is 
only  granted  to  thofc  on  foreign  fervice.      On  the  revival  of 
the  order,  king  George  the  Firft  allowed  the  chapel  of  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  Wcrtmiufter  abbey  to  be  the  chapel  of 
the  order,   and  ordained  that  each  knight's  banner,   wliich 
(liall  be  placed  over  his  flail,   ftiall  be   two  yards  in  length, 
and  one  yard  three  quarters  in  breadth,   fiinged  about  with 
red  and  white  filk  ;  and  that,  in  the  lowel^  margin,  the  name 
and  title  of  the  knight  fliall  be  iuferibed  \t"itli  letters  of  gold 
upon  a  black  groujid  ;  and  that  the  creft,  helmet,  and  fword 
(hall    likewife   be    affixed    to    llie    (lall,    together    with    an 
efcutcheon  of  his   arms  and  fupporters,  enamelled  within  a 
circle  gules,  having  thereon  the  motto  of  the  order  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  his  name  and  title  in  like  manner  as  the  knights 
of  the  garter  are  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windfor;   the  arms 
alfo  of  his   three  efquires  are  enamelled  on  one  plate,  with 
their  names  and  title   affixed  thereto,  and  placed  under  the 
knight.     At  an  inftallation  of  the  order,  each   knight  is  al- 
lowed three  efquires,  who  mull  be  by  the  ilatutes  "  gentle- 
men  of  blood,  bearing   coat   armour  ;"  they  precede  their 
knight  in  the  proceffion,  having  for  their  drefs  a  crimfon  filk 
waiftcoatwithfleevcs,  breeches,  (lockings,  andftioes  withrofes, 
the  whole  of  which  are  filk,  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a  furcoat 
of  white  filk,  lined  and  edged  with  crimfon,  having  a  hood  of 
the  fame  affixed  tliereto,  and  on  the  right  flioulder  of  the  fur- 
coat the  plain  efcutcheon  of  the  order,  "  azure,  three  imperial 
crowns  or,"  a  black  filk  hat  or  coif:  for  which  fervice  each 
efquire  "  fiiall,  dnring  the  term  of  his  life,  enjoy  all  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  advantages  which  the 
efquires   of  the  iovereign's  body,    or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chtmber  do  lawfully  enjoy,  or  are   entitled  unto  by 
virtue  of  jny  grant,  prefcription,  or  cuftom  whatfoever;  and 
the  eldeit  fon  of  every  of  thele  efquires  fliall  have  and  ufe  the 
addition   and  title   of  efquire  i;i  all  afts,  proceedings,  and 
pleadings :  provided  that   all  thcfe  efquires  to  be  entitled  to 
thcfe  privileges,  fliall  have  certificates  of  their  qualifications 
before  their  refpeclive  admiffion,  and  likewife  an  exemplifi- 
cate  of  their  aftual  performing  their  duties  upon  the  creation 
of  any  knight  or  knights  of  the  bath,  atteiled  by  the  great 
maftcr  under   the  feal  of  the  order."     An  efquire  of  tlie 
order  is  allowed  to  hunt  and  fiih  in  the  king's  royalty,  and 
is  exempt  not  only  from  ferving  the  office  of  higii  (heriiT, 
but  any  parochial  office.     To  prevent  any  abufes  in   the 
claiming  thefe  privileges  and  exemptions,  the  following  no- 
tificate  was  inferted  in  the  gazette,   previous  to  the  inftalla- 
tion  of  the  order  in  1803,  when  twenty-two  knights  were 
inilalled,  attended  by  their  efquires,  fixty-fix  in  number. 

"  It  is  hereby  notified,  that  no  exemplincate  will  be  iffued 
to  any  efquire,  from  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  after 
the  enfuing  inftaliation,  until  it  (hall  be  certified  to  his  royal 
highnefs  by  the  genealogift,  that  the  pedigree  and  coat 
armour  of  the  feveral  knights  and  their  refpeftive  efquires 
have  been  entered  in  the  genealogical  books  of  the  order,  in 
obedience  to  the  faid  ftatutes. 

Given  at  the  Horfe-guards,  this  13th  day  of  May  1803  ; 
Frederick,  afting  as  great  mafter  of  the  faid  moft  honour- 
able military  order  of  the  bath." 

The  drefs  of  the  officers  of  the  order  is  as  follows:  viz. 
the  mantle  and  cordon  of  the  dean  are  the  fame  as  the  knights  ; 
he  wears  a  gold  chain,  with  the  badge  of  the  order,  but  no 
collar.  The  genealogift,  king  of  arms,  regiftrar,  fecretary, 
and  ulher's  is  a  white  fattin  mantle  or  robe  lined  with  crimfon, 
7  having 
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having  on  the  right  fhoulder  the  badge  of  the  order  tied 
about  the  neck  with  a  cordon,  the  fame  as^he  k:iight's ;  under 
it  is  a  furcoat  hke  the  efquirc's,  with  a  j^old  chain  about  their 
necks,  to  which  is  pendant  an  etcutcheon  of  gold,  thereon 
enamelled  the  badge  of  the  order ;  except  that  on  collar  days, 
the  badge  is  worn  pendant  to  a  red  ribbon.  The  office  of 
gtnealogilt  is  a  diftinci  office  of  record  for  the  pedigiees  and 
coat  armour  of  the  knights  of  the  order  and  their  efquires, 
which  are  entered  in  a  regular  feries  from  the  year  1399  to 
the  prelent  time.  The  office  of  genealogift  has,  from  the 
revival,  been  fucceffively  tilled  by  John  Anftis  Efq.,  John 
Sufficld  Browne  Efq.,  and  George  Naylor  Efq.,  York  herald, 
its  prefent  pcflclTor. 

The  order  of  the  bath  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  cf 
greater  antiquity,  in  this  kingdom,  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  who,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  conferred 
that  dignity  upou  forly-fix  efquires,  who  had  watched  all 
night  before,  a:d  had  lathed  thetnfelves  ;  yet  this  degree 
of  knighthood  may  jullly  boall  of  a  much  earlier  antiquity. 
The  learned  William  Camden,  and  Jean  Du  Tiilet  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  prafiifed  by  the  old  Franks,  or  inhabitants 
of  lower  Germany  :  with  whom  Mr.  Anflis  (who  was  genea- 
logill  of  the  order  on  its  revival)  is  of  opinion,  the  Saxons, 
who  invaded  Encrland,  h.ad  the  l<«me  common  cefcent  ;  and 
who,  upon  their  fettlement  in  Englaiid,  introduced  the  fame 
method  of  knighthood.  Du  Tiilet  further  remarks,  that 
thofe  ancient  Franks,  when  thev  conferred  knighthood,  ob- 
ferved  many  folemn  rites.  Before  they  performed  vigils, 
they  bathed,  to  figr.ify  that  fueh  as  were  admitted  to  this 
degree  (hould  be  ot  a  pure  mind  and  honed  intentions ;  be 
willing  to  confliiS  with  any  dangers  or  difficulties  in  the 
caufe  of  virtue  ;  take  care,  both  in  their  words  and  adlions, 
to  follow  the  maxims  of  prudence  ;  and,  on  all  occallons, 
relijjiouily  obierve  the  motto  of  the  order,  "  Tria  junSa  in 
uno;"  which  implied  a  true  belief  of  the  Trinity:  which  rites 
and  conditions,  according  to  his  tellimony,  llill  continued  to 
be  pradifed  in  England  ;  and  from  the  praftice  of  thefe,  gen- 
tlemen were  denominated  knights  of  the  bath.  Mr.  Anftis, 
with  his  ufual  precifion  and  clearnefs,  hath  fully  pi-oved  that 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  fucceeding  kings  of  Eng- 
land, conferred  this  degree  of  knighthood  as  well  in  Nor- 
mandy as  in  England.  We  have  a  very  particular  detail  of 
the  ceremonies  that  were  ufed  in  creating  knights  of  the 
bath,  at  the  coronation  of  king  Henry  V. :  and  our  hillo- 
rians  and  records  amply  vouch  that  from  that  time,  till  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  W.  inclufive,  it  was  the  ufual  praclice 
to  create  knights  of  the  bath  at,  or  previous  to,  the  corona- 
tion of  our  kings,  the  creation  of  princes  of  Wales,  and  at 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  and  thofe  of  others  of  the 
royal  family.  King  Charles  H.,  previous  to  his  coronation, 
created  no  lefs  than  fixty-eight  knights  of  the  bath  ;  from 
which  time  no  knights  of  that  degree  were  created,  until 
the  revival  by  George  I.  in  1 72 J. 

Bath  Metal  is  a  preparation  of  copper  with  zinc,  which 
gives  a  more  beautiful  colour  than  the  calamine  uled  in  the 
preparation  of  the  com'non  brafs. 

Bath  Kol,  in  Jeiv'ifi  Antiqmty,  a  fpecies  of  revelation  by 
a  voice  or  echo  from  heaven. 

The  wordligniiies,  in  the  Hebrew  original,  daughter  voice, 
or  daughter  of  a  •voice ;  for  it  may  be  interpreted  both  ways. 
It  feems  to  have  been  thus  called  with  refpecl  to  the  ora- 
cular voice  delivered  from  the  mercy-feat,  when  God  was 
confulted  by  urim  and  thummim :  this  latter  was  the 
grand  and  primary  voice  of  revelation ;  the  former,  of 
fecondary  dignity,  and  inferior  to  it  as  the  daughter  co  the 
mother. 

The  Jewilh  writers  fpeak  of  three  kinds  of  revelation 


among  them  :  the  firft  by  urim  and  thummim,  which  ob- 
tained from  the  erefting  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  ;  the  fecond  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  which 
prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
Malachi  ;  the  third,  the  lath  kol,  or  flia  vocis,  which  took 
place  when  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  wholly  ceafed  in  Ifrael; 
and  was,  fays  Grotius,  the  fole  oracle  which  remained  during 
the  time  of  the  fecond  temple. 

Tiiis  bath  kol,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  was  no  fuch  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  Jewifli,  and  particularly  the  Talmudical, 
writers  pretend  ;  but  only  a  fantaftical  mode  of  divination  of 
their  own  invention,  refembling  the  "  Sortes  Virgilianse" 
among  the  heathens.  (See  Sortes.)  Prrd.  Conn.  pt.  2. 
b.  5.  vol.  3.  p.  463.  Godw.  Mofes  and  Aaron,  lib.  4.  c.  8. 
Lightfoot's  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  485.     Grot,  in  John,  xii.  28. 

Danzius  has  a,diflertation  on  the  iniquity  and  impoduro 
of  the  bath  kol :   "  De  iilia  vocis  nefanda,  divinaj  Kmula." 

BATHA,  in  ylncicut  Geography,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  about  2  leagues 
fouth  of  Oran,  which  was  deftroyed  in  the  wars  that  raged 
between  the  African  powers,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century.  It  has  bten  remarkable,  in  more  modem 
times,  for  a  little  chapel,  eredled  in  memoiy  of  a  marabout, 
who  lived  among  thefe  ruins,  and  by  the  prefents  he  received 
for  his  hofpitality  to  travellers,  became  rich  enough  to  main- 
tain 500  difciples,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  go  through 
a  long  litany  of  all  the  divine  attributes,  by  th:;  help  of  their 
beads,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  :  but  the  feci  has  of  late 
declined   and  is  almoil  extinft. 

Bath  A,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  near  E^vpt.     Plinv. 

Bat  HA,  Bach,  ox  Bachia,  in  Geogniphv,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, fituate  near  the  Danube,  and  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name.  It  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  now 
united  to  Colocza ;  20  leagues  fouth  of  Buda.  N.  lat. 
46^40'.   E.  long.  20°  40'. 

BATHA,a  town  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  confines  of  the  country 
called  by  the  Arabs  Berbera,  and  more  commonly  Zangue- 
bar. 

Bath  A,  a  name  fom^tiraes  given  to  the  ifle  of  Bas  ;  which 
fee.- 

BATHASECH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Telna,  on  the  Sarwitz. 

BATHENAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Syria, 
between  Cynhus  and  Edelfa.     Anton.  Itin. 

BATHGATE, orBATHCET,  in  Gra^ra/i^y.amarkettown 
in  thecounty  of  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland.  There  are  three  fair& 
held  annually  in  Bathget  ;  fecond  Wcdnefday  in  April,  firft 
Wednefday  after  Whitfnnday,  O.  S.  fourth  Wedncfday  in 
June,  third  Wcdnefday  in  July,  third  Wednefday  in  Auo-ud 
N.  S.  and  hrfl  Wednefday  after  Martinmas.  The  circum- 
jacent country  is  rather  hilly,  yet  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
agricultural  improvement :  the  foil  of  late  is  made  to  yield 
abundant  ciops  ;  and  rural  economy  advances  daily.  In  a 
morals,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Bathget,  fome  (light 
traces  of  the  principal  relidence  of  Waller,  high  fteward  of 
Scotland  (the  founder  of  the  royal  houfc  of  Stuart),  are  flill 
difcernible.  The  manlion,  and  lands  thereto  belonging,  were 
the  dowry  bellowed  on  the  high  fteward's  wife,  Jadf 
Margery,  by  her  father  king  Robert  the  Bruce,  ia 
A.D.  1316. 

BATHING,  the  aft  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath  ;  that 
is,  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it  in  water,  or  other 
fluid.     See  Bath. 

Bathing,  on  a  religious  account,  is  more  properly  called 
ablution,  or  baptism. 

Bathing  is  a  praftice  of  antiquity.     The  Greeks,  as  early 

as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  themfelves  in  the 
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fta,  in  mcM,  kr.  We  even  find  m'-iition  in  Hcmcr  of  hot 
baths  in  the  'Vro'pn  times;  but  thefc  fecm  to  have  been  very 
rare,  and  only  lifcd  on  extraordinnry  occafions.  Athenseus 
fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as  iiniifiial  even  in  his  a.efe.  In  reahty, 
public  baths  appear  to  have  been  difcourasjtd,  and  even  pio- 
hibited,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  wlio  vtere  contented  to  wadi 
themfelves  at  home  in  a  fort  of  bathing  tubs.  Pott.  Archscol. 
torn.  i.  hb.  iv.  c.  1 9.  The  method  of  bathing  amon^  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  was  by  heating  water  in  a  larjre  vefTel  w:th  three 
feet,  and  thence  pouring  it  on  tlie  head  and  fhoulders  of  the 
perfon  feated  in  a  tub  for  that  purpofe,  who,  at  coming  out, 
was  anointed  with  oil.  Burett,  in  Hift.  Acad.  Infer,  torn.  i. 
p.  117. 

'J'lie  Romans  were  alfo  long  before  they  came  into  the  ufe 
of  batha  :  the  very  name  of  which,  thermf,  fhews  they  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Greek?.  As  the  ancient  Romans  were 
chiefly  employed  in  agricuknre,  their  cuilom  was,  eveiy  even- 
ing, after  work,  to  vvafh  their  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might 
fit  down  to  fupper  with  more  decency:  for  it  is  to  be  oh- 
ferved,  the  ufc  of  linen  was  then  unknown,  and  the  people 
of  that  age  went  with  their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  con- 
fcquently  expofcd  to  dnft  and  iilth.  But  this  was  not  all  ; 
for  every  ninth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  city,  either 
to  the  nundlna,  or  to  attend  at  the  affemblits  of  the  peop'e, 
they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tyber,  or  fome  other  river  which 
happened  to  be  neareft  to  them.  This  fcem.3  to  have  been  all 
the  bathing  known  till  the  time  of  Pompey,  when  the  cuftom 
began  of  bathing  every  day.  Mercurial,  de  Art.  Gymn. 
Lb.  i.  c.  10.     Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  torn.  ii.  p.  414. 

The  Celtic  nations  were  not  without  the  ufe  of  bathing  : 
the  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day  ;  in  winter  in  warm 
water,  and  in  funinier  in  cold.  This  is  what  Tacitus  feem.3 
to  fuggelt,  "  ftatim  e  fomno — lavantur,  fspius  calida,  aut 
apud  quos  plurimum  hiems  occupat."  De  M<jr.  Ger. 
cap.  22. 

Bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made  a  part  of  diet,  and 
was  ufed  as  familiarly  as  eating,  or  ficep;  and  cold  bath- 
ing was  in  high  elleem  among  their  phyficians  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes  ;  as  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and 
Oribafius:  whence  occur  frequent  exhoitations  to  wafhing  in 
the  fea,  and  plunging  into  cold  water.  The  iiift  inftance  of 
cold  bathing,  as  a  medicine,  is  Melampus's  bathing  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos;  and  the  fi'-ft  inftance  of 
warm  bathing,  is  the  ufe  of  it  by  Medea,  who  was  faid  to 
boil  people  alive,  becaufe  Pelias  king  of  Theflaly  died  in  a 
warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold  bath  was  fuccefsfully 
ufed  by  Antonius  Mufa.  for  the  recovery  of  Auguflus  ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Marcelius,  who  was  thought  to  have  fallen 
a  facrifice  to  the  improper  ule  of  it,  the  praflice  fur.k  into 
negleft.  It  was  again  revived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign 
of  Nero,  by  a  phyfician  of  Marfeilles  Darned  Charmis ;  but 
it  was  afterward  difufed  during  the  ignorance  of  the  fuccted- 
\nr  ages.  "jAmong  the  Turks,  bathing  forms  a  part  of  diet 
and  luxury  ;  and  in  evtry  town,  and  even  village,  there  is  a 
pu'.ilic  bath,  for  thofe  who  li.ive  not  the  convenience  of  private 
bathsattached  to  their  own  houfes.  Baron  deTott  (Memoirs) 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  conftruttion  of  the  pri- 
vate baths.  Two  fmall  chambers,  built  with  brick  and  faced 
with  marble  or  plaller,  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  is  enlightened  by  a  fmall  cupola  cut  in  che- 
quers. This  little  edifice  is  commonly  joined  to  the  houfe  by 
a  fmall  room,  in  which  thof^  who  bathe  undrefs  :  double 
doors,  folding  over  and  lifted  with  felt,  fhut  in  the  fiift  and 
fecond  part  of  the  ftovc.  A  wood  fire  is  kept  in  a  fubter- 
ranean  vault,  the  entrance  into  which  is  from  without. 
This  fire-place  is  under  the  farthermoft  chamber,  and  heats  a 
ealdron  immediately  beneath  the  marble  floorj  v;hich  fsvvss 
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as  a  celling  to  the  vault.  Pipes,  placed  within  the  walls,  pro- 
ceed from  the  infide  of  the  caldron,  and  go  out  at  the  cu- 
pola, for  the  purpofe  of  evaporating  the  water,  which  13 
kept  continually  boihng.  Other  tubes,  communicating  with 
a  reftrvoir,  are  likewife  contained  within  the  brick  work,  and 
furnidi  the  infide  with  cold  water,  by  means  of  cocks  placed 
at  the  fide  of  thole  v.hich  yield  the  warm  water.  Small 
feats  of  fmooth  wood  are  made  to  fit  on,  and  drains  cut  in 
the  marble  to  carry  off  the  water  which  is  thrown  down. 
Thefe  private  bathsj  ?.lways  heated  twenty-four  hours  before 
they  are  ufed,  by  being  thus  conftrucled,  pniTcfs  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  heat,  that  perfons,  who  undrefs  in  the  exterior  cham- 
ber, and  put  on  high  fandals  of  wood  to  preferve  the  feet  from 
being  burnt  by  the  marble  floor,  cannot  enter  the  firft.  room 
with  fafcty  till  thev  have  flopped  a  moment  between  the  two 
doors,  to  let  the  lungs  dilate  ;  after  which  they  cannot  enter 
the  fecond  ftove,  under  which  the  heat  is  molt  aftive,  with- 
out fimi'ar  precaution.  A  fudden  perfpiration  rufliing 
through  all  the  pores,  is  felt  immediately  as  tliey  are  entered  ; 
but  the  violence  of  this  heat  does  not  prevent  the  women 
from  ftaying  in  thefe  baths  five  or  fix  hours,_  and  returning 
to  them  very  frequently.  The  following  defcription  of  the 
public  bath,  and  the  method  of  ufing  it,  is  abftracled  from 
the  account  given  of  the  b'aths  at  Cairo  by  Savary,  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  146,  &c.  The  firft;  apartment,  or  undrcffing  cham- 
ber, is  a  loftv  and  fpacious  hall,  which  riles  in  the  form  of 
a  rotunda,  and  is  open  at  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu- 
lation of  the  air.  A  fpacious  eftrade,  orraifed  iloor,  covered 
with  a  carpet,  and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  round 
it,  on  which  the  perfon  who  bathes  lays  his  clothes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  building,  a  jet-d'-eau  fpouts  up  from  a  bafon, 
and  agreeably  entertains  the  eye.  When  you  are  undreffed, 
you  tie  a  napkin  round  your  loins,  put  on  a  pair  of  landals, 
and  then  enter  a  narrow  paffage,  where  you  begin  to  feel  the 
heat.  The  door  being  fiiut,  at  the  dillance  of  twenty  paces 
you  open  a  fecond  door,  and  proceed  along  a  paffage,  which 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  former  :  here  the  heat  increafesi 
Thofe  who  are  afaid  of  fuddenly  expofing  themfelves  to  a 
ft.'-onger  degree  of  it,  flop  in  a  marble  hall,  in  the  way  to  the 
bath,  properly  fo  called.  The  bath  itfelf  is  a  fpacious  and 
vaulted  apartment,  paved  and  lined  with  marble,  around 
which  are  four  clofets.  The  vapour,  inceffantly  rifing  from 
a  fountain  and  ciilern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
burning  perfumes,  when  perfum.cs  are  defired  by  the  perfons 
who  bsthe.  The  bathers,  extended  on  a  cloth  that  is  fpread 
out,  and  with  the  head  fupported  by  a  fmall  cufliion,  ilretch 
the;n!elv;s  freely  in  every  polliire,  whilil  they  are  enveloped 
by  a  cloud  of  odoriferous  vapours,  w  hich  penetrate  into  all 
their  pores.  After  icpofing  there  for  fome  time,  till  a  gentle 
moitture  is  perceived  over  the  whole  body,  a  fervant  preffes 
you  gently,  turns  you  over,  and  when  the  limbs  are  become 
fupp'e  and  flexible,  he  makes  all  the  joints  crack  without 
any  difficulty,  lie  maffes,  i.  e.  delicately  touches,  and  feems 
to  knead  the  fiefh,  without  making  you  feel  the  fmalleft 
pain.  When  this  operation  is  finiihed,  he  puts  on  a  glove 
covered  with  a  piece  of  coarfe  fluff,  and  rubs  you  for  a  long 
time  :  and  during  this  operation,  he  detaches  from  the  body, 
running  with  fwcat,  a  fcurf  or  foit  of  Imall  fcales,  and  re- 
moves even  the  imperceptible  filth  that  flops  the  pores.  The 
Jkin  becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  fatin.  He  then  condufts 
you  into  a  elofet,  pours  a  lather  of  perfumed  foap  upon  your 
hc.'.d,  and  then  withdraws.  The  clofet  is  furnifhed  with  a 
ciflein  and  two  cocks,  one  for  cold  and  the  other  for  hot 
water.  After  having  wafhed  in  this  apartment,  the  fervant 
brings  a  depilatory  pomatum,  compofed  of  a  mineral  called 
"  rufma,"  which  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  which  the  Egyp- 
tiaiis  burn  lightly;  knead  with  water,   and  a:iix\Tith  half  the 
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quantity  of  flaked  lime.  This  greyilTi  pafle,  applied  to  the 
iiair,  malies  it  fall  off  in  a  little  time;  and  it  is  generally  ufed 
both  by  men  and  women  in  Egypt.  After  being  well  wafhed 
and  purified,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  hot  linen,  and  conducted 
through  the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment  :  and 
by  this  gradual  tranlition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  by  flopping 
for  fome  time  in  the  hall  next  the  itove,  no  inconve;  ience 
arifes  from  the  ufe  of  ti'.e  baih.  On  arriving  at  the  elhade, 
you  fi:id  a  bed  prepared  for  you,  and  as  foon  as  you  are  laid 
down,  a  child  preffes  every  part  of  the  body  with  its  delicate 
fingers,  in  order  to  drj'  you  thoroughly.  Here  you  change 
linen  a  fecond  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  callofity 
of  your  feet  with  pumice  flone.  He  then  brings  you  a  pipe 
and  Mocha  colfee. 

By  thefe  baths,  fays  Savary,  the  ufe  of  which  the  ancients 
flrongly  recommended,  and  which  are  ftili  the  delight  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  prevent  or  diipel  rheumatifms,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  are  produced  by  want  of  perfpi- 
ration.  Thus  the  blood  is  mace  to  circulate  with  freedom, 
the  whole  body  acquires  a  fupplcnefs  and  lightnefs,  and  the 
fpirits  gain  a  vivacity  and  flow,  which  are  not  experienced  in 
an  equal  degree  by  thole  who  do  not  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  external  cleanlinefs.  The  women  are  particularly  fond  of 
thefe  baths,  and  frequent  them  at  Icall  once  a  week.  After 
undergoing  the  ufual  preparations,  they  ww'.a  their  bodies, 
and  more  efpecially  their  heads,  with  rofe-water.  Here  the 
female  head-dreffers  form  their  long  black  hair  into  trcfTes,  to 
which  they  apply  collly  efferccs,  inflead  of  powder  and  po- 
matum. Here  they  blacken  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids,  and 
lengthen  their  eye-brows  with  "  cohel,"  or  a  preparation  of 
tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts.  Here  alfo  they  ftain  their  finger 
and  toe  nails  with  "  henne,"  (See  Alcanna),  which  gives 
them  a  golden  colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  which  they 
ufe  are  pafTed  through  the  f.vcet  fleam  of  the  wood  of  aloes. 
The  days,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  are  feftivals 
for  the  Eixyptian  women  ;  and  on  this  oecaiion  they  pay 
great  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  their  drefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  their  pctfons. 

Baths  fimilar  to  that  above  defcrlbed,  though  differing  in 
fize,  are  conftrufted  in  ail  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt. 
The  neceffity  of  cleanlinefs  in  the  eallern. climates,  where 
perfpiration  is  fo  copious,  has  rendered  baths  indifpenfible : 
the  comfort  they  produce  preferves  the  ufe  of  them  ;  and 
Mahomet,  who  knew  their  utility,  has  re-enforced  the  prac- 
tice of  ablution  and  bathing  by  txprefs  precept. 

Mr.  Tooke  (View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  S:c.) 
informs  us,  that  the  common  Ruffians,  in  general,  ufe  but 
few  medicines  ;  fupplying  their  place  in  all  cafes  by  the 
fvveating  bath,  a  practice  univerfal  among  them,  and  v-hich 
has  a  decided  influence  on  the  whole  phyfical  ftate  of  the 
people.  The  ufe  cf  the  bath,  that  venerable  rehcl  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  world,  as  this  ingenious  writer  de- 
nominates it,  is  now  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  Oriental 
nations,  where  it  miniflers  both  to  health  and  to  luxury,  and 
is  perpetuated  by  religion.  In  Europe  it  has  been  gradually 
declining  for  feveral  centuries,  though,  it  was  here  a!fo  in 
feme  fort  interwoven  with  religion,  the  holy  water  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church  being  a  flight  remnant  of  it. 

Ruffia  and  Hungary  are  at  prefent  the  only  countries  ia 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  where  it  is  flill  the  cuilom  to 
bathe  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  In  Ruffia  particu- 
larly the  bath  forms  fo  effential  a  part  of  the  fyftem.  of  living, 
that  it  is  ufed  by  people  of  every  age,  and  in  all  circumftances, 
by  infants,  by  lying-in  women,  in  almofl  all  fickneffes,  be- 
fore and  after  a  journey,  after  hard  work,  &c.  The  bath  is 
a  neceiTary  of  life  fo  indifpenfible  to  the  common  people,  that 
they  frequent  it  as  often  as  poffible,  well  or  ill,  and  without 
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any  particular  occa/5on,  once  a  week  at  leaft.  Pcrfons  of 
middle  ilation  in  good  circumflances,  and  the  great,  ufually 
conftruci  vapour  baths,  after  the  R.uflian  fafhion,  in  their  own 
houfes,  though  in  thefe  claiTcs  the  praflice  is  declining  under 
the  increafing  influence  of  foreign  manners.  Baths  have 
been  common  in  Rufiia  from  time  immemorial.  They  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Neftor  fo  long  ago  as  the  i  ith  century,  precifely 
in  their  prefent  form.  Among  the  ancients  the  baths 
were  pnbhc  buildings,  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
government.  The  invention  of  them  was  owing  to  cleanli- 
nefs and  convenience  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  all  the  grace* 
of  architcdlure  were  laviflK-d  upon  them  ;  and  at  length  lux- 
ury and  voluptuoufnefs  fo  perverted  them  from  their  primitive 
purpofes,  that  they  became  oiTtnflve  and  fhotking  to  the 
moralilts  cf  antiquity.  Alexander  was  aflonifhed  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  baths  in  Perlia.  At  Rome,  under  the  em- 
perors, there  were  once  870  of  thefe  edifices,  fuch,  v/ith 
refped.  to  magnificence  and  tafte,  as  might  pafs  for  nia.ler- 
picces  of  art  ;  and  in  after  ages  they  were  demolifhed  by  the 
Goths,  or  converted  by  bifliops  into  churches.  In  our  days, 
however,  Hungary  is  the  only  country  that  can  Rill  exhibit 
baths,  equal  in  magnificence  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
In  Ruffia,  on  the  contrar)',  they  are  always  of  that  fimplo 
conflruftion,  which  indicates  their  primitive  and  mo!l  tflential 
deilination.  Here  the  public  baths,  called  public  becaufe 
they  are  under  the  care  of  the  police,  and  let  out  to  com- 
mon people  on  the  crown's  account,  ufnally  confilf  of  mean 
wooden  houfes,  Ctuate,  whenever  it  is  poffible,  by  the  fide 
of  a  running  llream^  In  the  bath-room  is  a  large  vaulted 
oven,  which,  when  heated,  makes  the  paving  ilones  lying - 
upon  it  red-hot ;  and  adjoining  to  the  oven  is  a  kettle  fixed 
in  mafonr)',  for  the  purpole  of  holding  boiling  water.  Round 
about  the  walls  are  three  or  four  rows  of  benches  one 
above  another,  like  the  feats  of  a  fcaffold.  The  room  has 
little  light,  but  here  and  there  are  apertures  for  letting  the 
vapour  efcape ;  the  cold  water  that  is  wanted  being  let  in 
by  fmail  cliannels.  Some  baths  have  an  anti-chamber  for 
drelTing  and  undrefTmg  ;  but  in  moll  of  them  this  is  done  in 
the  open  court-yard,  which  on  that  account  has  a  boarded 
fence,  and  is  provided  with  benches  of  planks.  In  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  wood  is  fcarce,  they  fometiraes 
confiil  of  wretched  caverns,  commonly  dug  in  the  earth  clofe 
to  the  bank  of  fome  river.  In  the  houfes  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals, and  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  they  are  conllruiled 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  with  fuperior  elegance  and  conveni- 
ence. The  heat  in  the  bath-room  is  ufually  from  32'  to  40* 
of  Reaumur  ;  and  this  is  much  increafed  by  throwing  water, 
every  five  minutes  on  tlie  glowing  hot  ilones  in  the  chamber 
of  the  oven.  Thus  the  heat  often  rifes,  efpecially  on  t{ie 
uppermofl  bench,  to  44°  of  the  thermometer.  The  perfons 
that  bathe  lie  quite  naked,  on  one  of  the  benches,  where 
they  perfpire  more  or  kfs  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
humid  atmofphere  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  Forl^romot- 
ing  perfpiration, and  more  completely  opening  the  pores,  they 
are  firfl  rubbed, and  then  gently  flagellated  with  leafy  bunches 
of  birch.  After  remaining  for  fome  time  in  this  Hate,  they 
come  down  from  the  fvveaiiiig  bench,  and  wa(h  ihcir  bodies 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  at  laft  plunge  over  head  in  a 
large  tub  of  water. 

Many  perlons  throw  themfelves  immediately  from  the 
bath-room  into  the  adjoining  river,  or  roll  themfelves  in  the 
fnow  in  a  froll  of  ten  or  mere  degrees. 

The  Ruffian  baths  are,  therefore,  "  fweating  baths ;" 
not  the  Roman  tepidaria  or  caldsria  of  a  moderate  warmth, 
but  very  violent  fweating-baths,  which  to  a  perfon  unhabi- 
tuated  to  the  praAice,  bring  on  a  real,  tlsough  a  gentle  and 
almoit  voluptuous  fwoon.     They  are  "  vapour-baibs,"  not 

water. 
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water  nor  yet  dry  fweating-baths  ;  differing  in  tliis  re^ptB. 
from  all  the  batlis  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  tliofo  ot  tlie 
modern  Orientals ;  and  in  this  coiififts  their  efTential  excellence, 
that  they  are  beneficial  in  fuch  a  variety  of  cafes,  where  hot- 
w;iter  baths  would  be  ulelefs  or  even  pernicious.  They  are 
further  "  falutary  baths,"  as  they  promote  cleanlinefs,  afUfl 
the  perfpiration.'rctider  the  (Idn  foft  and  fmooth,  &c.  and 
not  voluptuous  baths  hke  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
All  the  inventions  of  effeminacy  and  IUXU17  are  entirely  ob- 
viated ;  and  of  anointinp;  after  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  indifpen- 
fible  in  thofe,  the  R\i(rian  is  wholly  ignorant.  Inllead  of 
this  the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  a  rigo-ous  froil  liardens 
his  body,  and  adapts  it  to  all  the  feveritics  of  climate,  and  to 
every  vi'ciffitude  of  weather  ;  a  tranfition  which  feems  to  us 
unnatural  or  dangerous,  merely  from  the  prejudices  of  a  foft 
and  elTeminate  age. 

Mr.  Tookeaddf,  that,  without  doubt,  the  Ruffians  owe 
thtir  longevity,  their  robull  llate  of  health,  their  little  dif- 
pofition  to  certain  mortal  difcafcs,  and  their  happy  and  chear- 
ful  temper,  moRly  to  thefe  baths,  though  climate,  aliment, 
and  habits  of  livinj:  likewife  contribute  their  (hare. 

The  great  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  and  other  fagacious 
obferversof  nature,  and  of  mankind,  have  lamented,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  caufe,  that  the  pradice  of  bathing  lias 
fallen  into  difufe  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  and 
anxioufly  wifh  that  it  might  again  revive  in  all  our  towns  and 
villages.  In  faft,  wlien  we  confider,  fays  Mr.  Tooke, 
that  the  old  phyficians  fo  early  introduced  into  their  prac- 
tice tliis  remedy  of  nat\ire's  own  invention,  and  employed  it 
with  fuch  great  fuccefs  ;  when  we  recoliecl  that  Rome  for 
500  years  had  no  phyficians  but  only  baths,  and  that  to  this 
dav  a  multitude  of  nations  cure  almoft  all  their  maladies 
merely  by  baths  ;  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  the  dilmiflion 
of  them  as  the  epocha  of  a  grand  revolution,  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  human  race,  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  natural  perfpiration,  the  moil 
in'.portant  of  all  excretions,  mufl  naturally  go  on  better  in  a 
body  conftantly  kept  foft  by  bathing.  Many  impurities 
that  privily  lay  in  us  the  train  to  tedious  and  dangerous  dif- 
tempers  are  removed  in  time,  before  they  poifon  the  blood 
and  juices.  All  exanthematic  difeafes  are  abated  by  bath- 
ing, and  confequently  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  if  this  dreadful 
diiorderbe  actually  lefs  fatal  in  Rnflia  than  in  other  countries, 
this  phenomenon  need  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  caufe 
befides  vapour-baths. 

Bathing,  medic'inalh  confiikreil,  ranks  among  the  mod 
efficacious  means  by  which  difeafes  are  prevented  or  cured. 
Its  effcAs  vary  according  to  the  variation  of  temperature, 
and  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  liquid  medium  em- 
ployed ;  that  is,  according  as  the  bath  confifts  either  of 
common  water,  or  of  water  containing  fait  or  other  mineral 
ingredients  (fee  Mineral  Waters),  or  of  water  impreg- 
nated \flth  the  virtues  of  aromatic  or  other  herbs.  Thefe 
lall,  which  go  under  the  name  of  medicated  baths,  are  feldom 
ufed  ;  and  when  they  are,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  the  water)'  medium,  rather  than  to  fuch  impregnations, 
that  their  beneficial  operation  is  to  be  afcribed. 

Under  the  prefent  head,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
confideration  of  the  cffefts  produced  by  bathing,  fo  far  as 
they  depend  upon  a  diminution  or  increafe  of  tempera- 
ture above  or  below  the  natural  llandard  of  the  human 
body. 

Baths  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  correfponding 
to  the  familiar  terms,  cold,  temperate,  and  hot,  are  fuited  to 
different  and  oppofite  ffates  of  the  body.  The  manner  of 
ufing  them  is  alfo  different ;  the  time  of  immerfion  or  (laying 
in  them  varj-ing  according  to  the  difference  of  temperature, 
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and  accordinff  to  the  required  quantum  of  impreflion  or  ef- 
fect, as  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  treating  of  each. — 
And,  firll.'of  the 

Cold  Bath,  by  which  is  underftnod  water  of  a  tempera- 
ture from  65  to  33  of  Fahrenheit.     The  general  effefts  pro- 
duced in  a  healthy  perfon  by  immei-fion  into  an  ordinary 
cold  bath  (that  is,  water  of  the  temperature  of  48  or  50) 
are,   according  to  the  accurate  ftateir.ent  of  Dr.  Saunders, 
as  follow  :    "  Firft,  there  is  a   general  fenfation    of  cold, 
forming  that  fudden  (liock  to  the  whole  fydem,  which  is  one 
of  the  moll  ii<i]>ortant  efTedis  of  the  cold  bath.     This  is  al- 
m  >ll  immediately  fucceedcd  by  an  equally  univerfa!  fcufe  of 
warmth,   wiiich  increafcs  rapidly   to  a  certain   point,  fo  ss 
to   caufe  the   furrounding  water,  though  acluaily  cold,  to 
feel  of  a  comfortable  warmth  ;    and  this  feeling  i^  foor.er 
produced,  and  continues  longer,  in  p-oportion  as  the  perfon 
is   in   full  health,  and  naturally   polfeffes  a  vigorous  circu- 
lation.    By  degrees,  however,   if   the  body  continues  im- 
meifed,   it  becomes  chilled;  violent   (hivering    com.es   on; 
the  extremities  grow  numb  and  pale  ;    iometimes  ficknefs 
takes  place  ;  and,  at  lall,  the  animal  pov^fers  are  exhaufted 
by  cold  and  fatigue.      In  this  procefs,  the  mod  remarkable 
elTedls    are  thofe  which  occur  fird,   and  are  direAly  confe- 
qnent  to  thj  (liock  of  im^merfion  ;    and  thefe  require  parti- 
cular attention  in  a  medical  view,   as  it  is  only  to  the  pro- 
dufticn  of  thefe  that  the  cold  bathing  fnould  be  fuffered 
to  proceed.      The  fenfations  of   returning  warmth  which 
take  place  direftly  after  the  cold  of  the  firft  im.merfion,  con- 
ditute  what  has  been  called  the  renSicn  of  the  fyjhm  ;  and 
tl'.is  is  certainly  a  proper  and  charafterillic  term,   as  it  im- 
ports an  aftion  produced  in  t'le  body  itlVlf,  to  refift  an  ex- 
ternal impreffion.     Reaction  in  this  place  feems  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar effort  of  the  living  power,  and  to  be  excited  in  a  de- 
gree proportionate  to  the  force  of  that  power,   and  to  the 
intenfity  of  the  caufe  which  called  it  into  aftion.     It  implies 
not  merely  an  increafe   of  the  produclion  of  animal  heat, 
but,  fuperadded  to  this,  a  fudden  effort  within  the  body,  and 
the  whole  arterial  fydem,  to  overcome  an  impreffion  on  the 
extremities  as   fudden  and  powerful.     Hence  it  is,  that  a 
mere  abllraftion  of  heat,  by  a  cold  medium,  will  not  pro- 
duce that  which  is  precifely  meant  by  readlion,  except  the 
external  cold  be  applied  fuddenly,  and  to  a  large  furface. 
Thefe  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  fudden  immerfion  into 
cold  water.     The  iuperior  power  of  conducing  heat  which 
water  poffeffes  over  air,  is  alfo  a  circumdance  that  is  always 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  applying  cold  externally.     This  is  par- 
ticularly (hewn  where  a  perfon  continues  long  in  this  cold 
medium  beyond  the  fird  effedls  of  reaftion.      On  account  of 
the  high  conducing  power  of  water,  the  body  mull  bf  con- 
dantly  employed  in  producing  an  unufual  quantity  of  heat ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  great  eftort   in   the  conditution, 
which,  if  carried  too  far,  goes  diredlly  to  deftroy  the  ani- 
mal powers."  Thus  three  effeils  are  produced  by  immerfion 
in  cold  water;  viz.  an  indantaneous  and  powerful  (hock,  a 
fudden  abdratlion  of  heat  from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
that  exertion  of  the  vital  energies  to  counteraft   the  drock 
and  redore  the  lod  quantity  of  animal  heat,  which  is  termed 
reaction.     It  is  eafy  to  perceive,    that  when  the  body   is 
placed  under  fuch  circumdances  for  a  few  feconds,   a  confi- 
derable  impreffion  mull  be  made,  firft,  upon  the  fentient  fyf- 
tem,  i.  e.  the  brain,   and  its  ramifications,   the  nerves  ;  and, 
fecondly,    upon    the  fanguiferous  and    abforbent   fyftems  : 
and  that  fuch  impreffion  may  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  various  difeafes.     Accordingly,  the 
cold  bath   is  a  principal  remedy,  fird,  in  many  convulfive 
affeflions,  and  in  maniacal  attacks  ;  and,  fecondly,  in  certain 
forms  and  conditions  of  fever. 

1.  In 
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1.  In  the  convulfions  to  which  children  are  fo  liable,  Dr. 
Currie  of  Liverpool  (whofe  obfervations  on  the  fubjcA  of 
cold  bathing  cannot  be  too  often  quoted)  has  found  this 
application  a  molt  ufcful  remedy,  whether  the  convulfions 
originated  in  worms,  or  other  caufes.  In  early  infancy, 
however,  he  remarks,  that  he  has  ufeJ  it  with  caution, 
fometimes  tempering  the  water  when  the  weather  was  cold, 
and  fometimes  pouring  it  upon  the  patient,  rather  than  i.v.- 
nierging  the  patient  in  it  ;  making  the  application  of  the 
cold  water  in  this  way  fudden  and  tranlient,  fo  as  tof^cure 
reaction,  and  avoiding  the  remedy  entirely  in  all  cafes  where 
the  vital  energy  feemed  much  exhauRed.  He  farther  re- 
marks, that  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  cold  bath  in 
convulfive  difeafes,  depends  on  its  being  ufed  in  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  convulfion.  It  not  only  fhortens  the  duration  or 
abates  the  violence  of  the  exifting  paroxyfm,  but  has  a  re- 
mote good  effecl  in  retarding  or  wholly  preventing  its  return. 
In  that  convulfive  dlforder  termed  c/jorca  Su.  Vitl,  the  cold 
bath,  though  iirongly  recommended  by  moll  praftitioners, 
has  not  fucceeded  with  this  author  ;  and  he  candidly  ax- 
knowledges,  that  his  experience  of  its  effefts  in  epileptic 
fits  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  form  any  fatif- 
faftor)-  conclufion.  The  late  Dr.  Heberden,  whofe  expe- 
rience in-thefe  afFedtions  was  confiderable,  had  no  great 
opinion  of  it.  Againii  tetanus,  whether  idiopathic  or  arifing 
from  local  injury,  this  remedy  has  been  employed  with 
the  moll  decided  good  eflFtft,  particularly  in  the  tropical 
climates  ;  nor  has  it  proved  Icfs  beneficial  in  maniacal  pa- 
roxyfms.     See  Dr.  Curric's  work  hereafter  quoted. 

2.  In  certain  forms  and  conditions  of  fever.  In  thefe 
cafes,  cold  bathing,  wh.ether  by  immerfion  or  afFufion,  is  of 
eminent  fervice  when  properly  applied  ;  as,  by  abllracling 
the  preternatural  degree  of  heat,  it  rids  the  body  of  an  ex- 
haulling  ftimnlus  and  irritation,  and  thereby  abates  the  fre- 
quency of  tl;e  pulle,  the  delirium,  and  other  febrile  f)  mp- 
toms.  It  may  be  reforted  to  in  mod  fevers  (fome  of  the  ex- 
anthematous  fevers  excepted)  where  the  Ikin  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
but  it  is  efpecially  adapted  to  the  typhus  or  common  conta- 
gious fever  of  this  country,  the  ardent  fevers  of  the  hot 
climates,  and  the  yellow  fever  of  the  Well  Indies,  &c. — 
"  The  fafell  and  mod  advantageous  time  'fays  Dr.  Currie) 
for  ufing  the  afperfion  oraffufion  of  cold  water,  is  when  the 
exacerbation  is  at  its  height,  or  immediately  after  its  decli- 
nation is  begun  ;  and  this"has  led  me  almoft  always  to  direft 
it  to  be  employed  from  fix  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ; 
but  it  may  be  fafrly  ufed  at  any  time  of  the  day,  when 
there  is  no  fenfe  of  chilhnefs  prefent,  when  the  heat  of  the 
furface  is  fleadily  above  what  is  natural,  and  when  there  is 
no  general  or  profufe  perfpiration."  It  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance  that  medical  prattitioners  be  careful  not  to  apply 
this  remedy  during  the  cold  fit  of  fever,  when  it  would  ex- 
tingviilh  life ;  nor  to  apply  it  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
lefs  than  natural,  or  even  only  equal  to  the  natural  heat ; 
nor  when  the  fever-patient  is  in  a  ftace  of  perfpiration. 
Cold  bathing  has  alfo  been  tried  in  tire  fcarlat'ina  ;  but  in 
this  fpecies  of  eruptive  fever  as  well  as  in  meafles,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  tlie  furface  of  the  body  is,  in  our 
opinion,  by  no  means  advifeable.  Another  caution  we 
would  fubjoin  with  regard  even  to  fevers  that  are  not  erup- 
tive ;  viz.  that  when  they  are  complicated  (as  often  happens 
in  this  climate)  with  pneumonic  inflammation,  cold  ablution 
is  inadmiihble. 

Cold  bathing  has  often  been  recommended  in  certain 
glandular  difeafes,  and  particularly  in  fcrophula.  Accurate 
obfervation,  however,  has  proved,  that  in  thefe  cafes  it  is 
generally  hurtful ;  and  that  for  fuch  complaints,  a  temperate 
bath,  whether  cf  frefli  or  fait  water,  is  preferable. 


Having  thus  defcribed  the  general  effects  of  cold  bathing, 
as  well  as  its  particular  application  to  certain  dates  of  dif-  ' 
eafe;  we  have  only  further  to  add  a  few  words  rtfpecling  the 
manner  of  ufing  it.  In  the  cafe  oi immcrj!on,ihc  time  of  llay- 
ing  (hould  in  general  not  exceed  a  minute  or  two,  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  below  60 ;  but  in  the  fummer  and  autum- 
nal feafons,  immerfion  in  rivers,  aVid  efpecially  in  the  fea, 
maybe  continued  as  long  as  is  pleafant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bathers  ;  provided  the  body  is  at  the  fame  time  exercifed  in 
fwimming.  Much  mifchief,  however,  is  frequently  done 
by  Haying  in  too  long. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofcd,  that  if  a  perfon  has  made 
hinifelf  warm  with  walking  or  any  other  exercife.he  muft  wait 
till  he  becomes  cooled  before  he  fliould  plunge  into  the  cold 
water.  Dr.  Currie,  however,  has  fhewn  that  this  is  an  er- 
roneous idea,  and  that  in  the  earlier  flages  of  exercife,  before 
profufe  perfpiration  has  difiipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue 
debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing  is  more  fafe,  accord- 
ing to  liis  exptrience,  than  the  cold  bath.  This  is  fo  true, 
that  he  has  for  fome  years  conftantly  direfted  infirm  perfons 
to  ufe  fuch  a  degree  of  exercife  before  immerfion,  as  may 
produce  fome  increafed  aftion  of  the  vafcular  fyllem,  with 
fome  increafe  of  heat  ;  and  thus  fecure  a  force  of  reaction 
under  the  fhock,  which  otherwifc  might  not  always  take 
place.  The  popular  opinion,  that  it  is  fafell  to  go  perfectly 
cool  into  the  v.ater,  is  founded  (he  obfcrves)  on  erroneous 
notions,  and  fometimes  produdlive  of  injurious  confequences. 
Thus,  perfons  heated  and  beginning  to  perfpire,  often  think 
it  necefTary  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  until  they  are 
perfedlly  cooled ;  and  then  plunging  into  the  water,  feel  a 
fudden  chillnefs  that  is  alarming  and  dangerous.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  injury  is  generally  imputed  to  going  into  the  water 
too  warm,  whereas  in  truth  it  arifes  from  going  in  too  cold. 

Befides  immerfion,  there  are  other  modes  of  cold  bathing; 
fuch  as  affufion,  which  confifts  in  fuddenly  pouring  upon  the 
body  a  fuiScient  quantity  of  cold  water  from  buckets  or 
other  veffels.  This  mode  of  applying  cold  water  produces  a 
very  confiderable  (hock,  and  confcquent  readlion.  It  is 
this  mode  of  cold  bathing  that  has  been  reforted  to  with 
advantage  in  the  contagious  fevers  of  this  cli.Tiate,  and  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  the  Well  Indies.  'What  is  termed  the 
fhower-bath  is  only  another  mode  of  afifufion. 

As  cold  bathing  is  a  remedy  which  is  fuccefsfuUy  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  various  diforders,  fo  is  it  a  preferva- 
tive  againft.  others,  and  particularly  againll  febrile  infec- 
tion. When  ufed  by  perfons  in  health,  it  increafes  the  tone 
of  the  mufcular  fibre,  ilrengthens  the  digeilive  organs,  and 
by  diminiihing  the  fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyllem,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fl<;in,  renders  the  body  lefs  fufceptible  of  at- 
mofphcric  impreffions  from  cold,  wet,  and  fudden  changes 
of  temperature  ;  thus  contributing  to  the  produdlion  of 
what  is  termed  a  robuft  or  athletic  conftitution.  A  tem- 
perate bath  (i.  c.  from  70  to  85,  or  more)  is  applicable  to 
the  fame  cafes  as  the  cold  bath,  and  may  be  ufed  ii/^the  fame 
manner.  It  is  preferable  in  many  cafes  where  the  flioek  of 
the  ordinaiy  cold  bath  is  too  great. 

If  after  going  into  the  cold  bath  a  perfon  feels  duU  or 
chilly,  or  complains  of  head-ach  or  tightnefs  acrofs  the 
chell,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  difagrees,  and  it  fhould  accord- 
ingly be  difcontinued.  It  rtiould  further  be  remarked,  that 
this  remedy  is  not  fuited  to  thofe  who  have  a  tendency  to 
confumption,  nor  to  fuch  as  arc  conftitutionally  liable  to 
bowel  complaints.  The  bed  feafons  of  the  year  for  cold 
bathing  are  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  confideraVon  of  * 

Warm  Bathing:  a  remedy  not  lefs  cfEcacious  than 
the     former    in    difeafes    of    an    oppofite    nature ;     but 
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Concerning  tlie  oprvation   of  which,    wrong  notions   have    felf  in,  in  a  bafon,  where  (he  may  (land  up  to  the  thighs, 
till    very    lately    been    entertained    by    the    generality   of    choofing  a  temperate  clear  day  for  that  purpofc.     By  the 


medical  writers  and  medical  pradtitioners.  It  has  been 
ima.-r  ned  that  the  warm  bath  relaxes  (a  figurative  ex- 
prefiion)  and  weakens,  whereas  it  produces  a  contrary 
effect  ;  iinlefs  mdeed  the  temperature  be  fo  high,  or  the 
time  of  immcrfion  continued  fo  long,  as  to  bring  on  that 
degree  of  debility  which  is  accompanied  with  deiiqui-jm. 
But  this  arifes  only  from  an  abufe  of  hot  batliing,  and  is 
even  then  the  coiifeqnence  of  an  excefs  of  fiimulation.  So 
far  is  i-iimcrlion  of  the  body  in  water  heated  to  96  from  hav- 
ing a  lowering  or  weakening  operation,  that  when  duly  re- 
gulated it  is  found  to  railc  tlie  fpirits,  to  mend  the  pulfc  and 
appetite,  and  to  refrt(h  and  i::vigorate  the  whole  frame. 
Hence  the  benefit  derived  from  it  after  great  fatigue ;  in 
old  age ;  in  atonic  gout,  accomp^inied  with  ftiffnefs  and 
paUid  fwcliings  cf  tlie  joints;  in  paralylis  ;  in  chlorofis  ;  in 
difeafcs  arifing  from  a  certain  torpor  of  the  lymphatic  and 
glandular  fyfteir,  Inch  as  ferophula,  leprous  and  other  chro- 
nic eruptions,  &c.  In  cafes  of  predifpofition  to  phthifis,  it 
abates  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  tends  to  retard  at 
leaft,  if  it  does  not  wholly  prevent,  the  pulmonary  afftftion. 
In  confequence  of  itr.  foothingand  agreeable  impreflTion  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  it  produces  very  beneficial  efTefts 
in  certain  difordered  ftates  of  the  alimentary  canal,  oris'inat- 
ing  in  dirninifhed  action  ;  and  it  affords  the  bed  and  [peedieft 
relief  in  a  great  variety  of  painful  diforders,  whether  con- 
nedled  with  local  inflammation  or  not  ;  fuch  as  chronic 
Aeumatifpi,  certain  forms  of  lues  venerea,  nephritis,  calculus 
vcfici,  colic,  enteritis,  &c. 

The  time  of  immerfion  (hould  be  van'ed  accnrdinp-  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
In  a  bath  of  96,  a  perfon  may  remain  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
t'liirty  minutes,  or  even  longer;  but  in  one  of  9S  or  100,  it 
will  fcldom  be  proper,  and  indeed  there  are  few  perfons  that 
can  bear,  to  remain  beyond  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cafcj  not  fo  long.  Patients  labouring  under  cliro- 
nic  rheumatifm  and  pally  bear  the  high  degrees  of  tempe- 
rature beft.  When  fwcating  is  difired  (vvliich  will  feldom 
happen  except  in  cafes  of  local  inflammation),  the  warm 
bath  (hould  be  ufed  in  an  evening,  and  the  patient  fhonld 
immediately  afterwards  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  remain 
there  until  late  the  next  morning  :  but  in  all  other  cafes, 
where  fweating  is  not  required,  or  in  which  it  would  be 
hurtful,  the  bell  time  for  iiling  the  warm  bath  will  be  in  the 
forenoon,  about  two  hours  after  brcakfaft .  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  bathers  (hould  not  retire  to  bed,  nor  confine  themfclves 
within  doors,  but  go  about  as  ufual ;  unlefs  the  weather 
ftiould  be  particularly  damp  or  inclement.  Hot  bathing, 
like  cold  bathing,  is  applied  trpically  by  pumping  on  the 
difeafed  part,  as  will  be  dcfcribed  when  we  come  to  treat  on 
mineral  waters.  Sometimes  Iteam  is  applied  to  the  body  in- 
ftead  of  warm  water.     See  V.'.pour   Bath. 

Among  the  works  on  cold  and  warm  bathing,  the  follow- 
ing are  thofe  which  feem  moft  entitled  to  notice:  viz. 
•'  Floyer  on  Cold  Bathing,"  1709.  It  (hould  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  author  writes  without  method  on  this 
fubjeft;  that  he  is  too  indifcriminatc  in  his  praifes  of  the  cold 
bath,  and  that  he  recommends  it  in  fome  difeafcs  of  debility 
to  which  warm  bathing  is  better  adapted.  "  Marcard  iiber 
die  Natur  und  den  Gebrauch  dtr  Biider."  Hanover,  1793. 
Currie's  "  Medical  Reports  on  the  Eifefts  of  Water,  cold 
and  warm,"  1797.  And  the  6ih  chapter  of  Dr.  Saun- 
ders's •' Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,"    iSco. 

Bathing  a  hawi  or  falcon,  is,  when  being  weaned  from 
her  ramage   fooleries,   and  alfo  hired,   rewarded,  and  tho- 


ufe  of  batliing  (he  gains  ftrength,  with  a  (harp  appetite,  and 
fo  grows  bold. 

Bathing,  among  the  Cophts  and  Ethiopians,  denotes 
the  dav  of  Chrifl's  baptifm,  reputed  the  6th  of  January  ; 
when,  from  an  opinion  of  an  extraordinary  fanftity  in  the 
waters  on  that  day,  they  not  only,  by  ancient  cuftom,  bap- 
tifed  their  catechumens,  but  were  re-baptifed  themfelves. 
The  water  of  this  day  they  carry  home  to  keep  ;  and 
Chryfoftom  affures  us,  that  it  had  been  often  known  to 
remain  fweet  and  uncorrupted  for  two  or  three  years. 
Orat.  74. 

BATiiivG-7'«5.  In  the  Roman  baths  there  are  two  kinds 
of  bathing-tubs ;  the  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable. 
Among  the  latter,  fome  were  contrived  n  purpoft  to  be 
fnfpended  in  the  air;  whereby,  to  the  pleafure  of  bathing 
was  added  that  of  being  fwung  or  rocked  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  bathing-tub.  Burette,  in  Hill.  Acad.  Infcript. 
tom.  i.   p.  122. 

BATHINUS,  in  jlnclent  Geography,  a  river  of  Pannonia, 
near  which  the  young  men  of  the  country  affembled,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
victorious  Romans. 

BATHIS,  Batoum,  a  river  of  Afia,  in  the  territory  of 
Colchis,  which  ran  from  the  eaft  to  the  well,  and  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  Euxine  fea,  6  leagues  foutli  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Phalis. 

Bathis,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Papii.io  (Pleb.  rnr.) 
that  inhabits  Surinam.  The  wings  are  tivo-tailed,  with  a 
black  ocellar  fpot ;  beneath  brown,  fafciated  with  white  ; 
anal  angle  rufous.     Fabricius. 

BATHMONSTER,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
feparated  by  the  Danube  from  Batha. 

BATHOS,  in  Jndent  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Pelo- 
pnnnefus,  in  Arcadia,  near  the  river  Alpheus,  according  to 
Paufanias  ;  who  adds,  that  they  celebrated  every  third  year 
the  myileries  of  the  greater  godlefres  in  this  place. 

B.ATHRACUS,  a  port  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BATHRITITES,  the  name  of  a  nome  of  Egypt, 
whence,  according  to  Eufebius,  king  Vaphres  fent  fuccour 
to  king  Solomon. 

BATHRUM,  a  name  given  by  ancient  furgeons  to  a 

kind  of  Itool  or  bench  proper  for  the  redu6tion  of  diflocated 

bones.     This  is  called  ^zS^ov  'iT-roKpxlsiov,  or  the  HippocraUc 

Jlool.     Its  defcription   and  ufe  are   reprefented  at  large  by 

Schulterus,  Arm.  Chir.  p.  i. 

BATHURST,  Ralph,  in  Biography,  born  at  How- 
thcrpe,  a  fmall  hamlet  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  Thedding- 
worth  in  Northamptonfliire,  in  the  year  1620,  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free-fchool  in  the  city  of 
Coventry  ;  where  his  progrefs  in  the  I^atin  and  Greek  Ian- 
guages  was  fo  rapid  and  ey.tenfive,  that  he  was  fent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  in  Gloucefter  Hall  (now  Worceller  Col- 
lege),  Oftober  the  loth,  1634,  being  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  however  foon  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  where  his  father  had  been  educated,'  and  of  which 
two  of  his  brothers,  George  and  Edward,  were  then  mem- 
bers. Proceeding  in  his  ftudies,  he  was  elefted  fcholar  of 
the  college,  June  5th,  1637.  In  January  following  he  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and  in  the  year  1640,  he 
was  appointed  Fellow  of  the  College.  In  1641,  he  pro- 
ceeded Mailer  of  Arts  ;  and  in  1644,  was  ordained  prielt  by 
the  bilhop  of  Oxford  ;  his  inclination,  his  biographer  fays, 
difpofing  him  to  theological  (Indies.    Finding  however,  from 


roughly  reclaimed,  (he  is  offered  fome  u-ater  to  bathe  her-    the  troubles  that  then  and  for  many  years  after  affljfted  the 
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country,  little  profpeel  of  advancing  hinifclf  in  tlwt  line,  he 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  vvliicli,  in  alerter  to  a  friend 
fume  years  after,   he  called  "  his  refuge  in  bad  times,  and 
not  his  primitive  defign."    "But  as  his  mind  was  vi;Torous,  He 
foon  acquired  confiderable  eminence  in  this  profeflion  ;  being 
aiTifted  in  his  endeavours  by  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  an  intimate  conneflion  until  death  deprived  him 
of  that  valuable  friend.     In  1654,  he  took  the  accumulated 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Medicine  ;  but  he  had 
before  fo  far  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  phyfician  to  the  fick  and  wounded  of  the  navy,   which 
office  he  performed  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  commanders  of 
the  (hips,  and  of  the  admiralty.     Quitting  this  fituation,  he 
returned  and   fettled  in  Oxfoid;  and,  with  his   fnend  Dr. 
Willis,  attended  Abingdon  market  regularly  every   Mon- 
day, to  give  advice  to  fuch  patients  as  applied.     He  was  an 
afloelate    with    Mr.  Boyle,    Dr.  Seth   Ward,    Chriftopher 
Wren,  and  various  other  perfong,  who  met  every  week  at 
the  rooms  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  to  difcufs  philofophical  fubjedls  ; 
which  meetings  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  London,  in  1662.     A  committee  or  branch  of  the  fociety 
continued  their  meetings  at  Oxford  for  feveral  years  after, 
of  which  Dr.  Bathurll  was  elected  prefident  in  1688.      On 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he  quitted  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  refumed  his  theological   lludies. 
In  1663,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  ;  and  the  year 
following,   prefident  of  the  college,    which  was  nearly  re- 
built under  his  direftion.     The  expence  of  the  building  was 
furnifhed  in  part  by  the  college,  part  by  fubfcriptions  foli- 
cited  by  the   doftor,   and  no  fmall  portion  of  it  from  his 
own  fortune.     About  the  fame  time  he  married  the  widow 
of  Dr.  John  Palmer,  warden  of  All  Souls  College  ;  but  had 
no  children  by  her.      In    1670,  he   was  inftalled  dean   of 
Wells.     This  advancement  was  procured  him  by  the  duke 
oF  Devonfhire,  to   whofe  notice  lie  had  recommended   him- 
felf by  an  elegant  copy  of  Latin  verfes  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
on  his  treatife  of  Human  Nature,  which   was  printed  with 
the  volume.     In  1673  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the   uiii- 
verfity,  and  was  re-elefted  to  that  office  the  two  following 
years,  by  which   means    he    had  opportunity  of  reforming 
many  abuf;3  which  had   crept  into  the  inititntion,   and  of 
eftabliihing  many  ufeful  regulations  which  Hill  continue  to 
be  obferved.     As  he  had  contributed  largely  in  rebuilding 
;;nd  beautifying  his  own  college,  and  was  the  firlt  in   intro- 
ducing Grecian  archittfture   in  Oxford,   he  now  fet  about 
relloring  St.  Mary's  church,  which  had  fullered  much  dur- 
ing the  proteftorate.     He  fubfcribed  300  1.  towards  paving 
the  choir  with  marble,   and  erefting  an    organ  there.     In 
1-691,  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  and  Qjieen  Mary, 
billiop  of  Brillol,  with  liberty  to  keep  his  deanery  and  head- 
fliip  of  the  college  ;  but  had  the  refolution  to  decline  this 
noble  offer,  leil  it  (hould  detain  him,  he  faid,  too  long  from 
the  univerlity,   and  be  the  means  of  retarding  the  improve- 
ments he  was  making  there,    both  in  difcipline  and  in  the 
h'.iildings.      In    the  mean  while  his  fame  for  proficiency  in 
letters  btcame  fo  extended,  that  he  correfponded  with  mod 
of  the   firll   hterary  charafters   in  the  kingdom,   who   fre- 
quently fubmitted  their  works  to  his  infpection  and  criti- 
cifm  before  thty  were  publifhed.      He  was  particularly  in- 
ftrumental   in  advancing  Derham,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  Aftro,"  and  "  Phyfico-Thcology,"  from  obfcurity 
and  indigence  ;-recommending  him  to   the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  through  whofe  means   he  was  raifed  to   an   eminent 
ilation  in  the  church.     As  he  was  a  ftricl  difciplinarian,  and 
regularly  attended  his  duty  both   in   the   univerfity  and  at 
his  deanery,  he  had  little  leifnre  for  imdertaking  any  ex- 
tenfive  works  ;    accordingly,    excepting  his   "  Prelettiones 
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tres  de  Refpiratione,"  v.e  have  only  his  "  OfationS"  beftire 
the  univerlity,  on  his  being  appointed  vice-chancellor,  on 
laying  down  his  office,  and  on  a  few  other  fubjeds ;  with 
fome  ftort  poems.  Thefe  however  have  been  fufficient  to 
eftablifli  his  charafter  as  an  elegant  Latin  fcholar.  He  was 
very  abllemious  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  taking  exercife  ; 
and  had  the  happinefs  of  enjoying  an  almoll  uninterrupted 
ftate  of  good  health  until  he  was  upwards  of  fourfcore  years 
of  age  ;  when  his  fight  began  to  fail,  and  at  length  he  be- 
came blind.  Walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  the  only 
amufement  that  remained  to  him  after  the  failure  of  his  fight, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh  bone,  by  what  ac- 
cident it  is  not  faid  ;  which  occalioned  him  exceffive  torture, 
and  after  languilliing  a  few  days,  he  died  in  1704.  His  pro- 
perty, which  was  confiderable,  he  had  directed  by  his  will 
to  be  difpofed  of  in  the  manner  he  had  expended  a  large  part 
of  his  income  in  his  lifetime;  in  donations  towards  improving 
his  college;  in  books  and  medals  to  different  libraries;  in  do- 
nations to  the  cathedral  at  Wells,  and  to  the  fervants  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  his  own  college.  The  remainder  was  left 
among  his  relations,  who  were  numerous.  His  direftions 
concerning  his  funeral,  as  being  lingular,  and  marking  fome- 
what  the  difpofition  of  the  man,  we  Ihall  tranfcribe "  Con- 
cerning the  place  and  manner  of  my  funeral  (he  fays)  I  am 
not  at  all  folicitous,  but  (liall  leave  it  to  the  difcretion  of  my 
executor ;  except  it  fliall  pleafe  God  to  give  me  leifure  and 
opportunity  of  ordering  it  at  the  time  of  my  death,  as  occa- 
fion  may  then  require  ;  only  I  (liall  always  defire,  that  it 
maybe  performed  with  all  convenient  frugality  and  privacy  ; 
and  that  my  mouth  and  noftrils  may  be  firmly  clofed  u;j 
with  a  plaller  of  diachylon,  and  my  whole  head  wrapj)cd  in 
cere-cl'.ith  ;  and  that  I  be  buried  without  any  cover  to  my 
coffin,  only  with  a  black  pall  of  woollen  fluff  loofe'v  nailed 
on,  and  hanging  loofe  down."  See  Life  of  Ralph  Bathurft, 
by  T.  Warton. 

Bathurst,  Allen,  earl  Bathuvfi:,  a  nobleman  not  more 
diftinguilhed  by  the  elevation  of  his  rank,  than  by  his  abilitiei 
and  integrity  as  a  ftattfman,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  taftc 
and  the  variety  of  his  accomplilhments  as  a  polite  fcholar,  was 
the  fon  of  fu-  Benjamin  Bathurll,  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Luneburg,  refiding  at  a  place  called  "  Batters  ;" 
and  lettlcd  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  at  a  place 
called  "  Batters  Huril,"  or  Batters  Grove,  in  Suffcx,  whence 
the  name  ;  and  born  in  Wtftminilcr,  in  the  year  l68j..  At 
the  age  of  J5  years,  he  was  entered  in  Trinity  College,  Ox'- 
ford,  where  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  improve- 
ment under  his  ur^cle,  dean  Bathurll,  who  was  then  pre- 
fident. Having  availed  himfelf  in  an  eminent  degree  of  thefc 
advantages,  he  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  fenator 
in  1705,  being  chofen  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of  Ci- 
rcnceller  in  Glocefterlhire,  which  he  ferved  in  two  parlia- 
ments. Under  this  charncler  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
debates  that  related  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
vigoroufly  fnpported  this  meafure.  He  likewife  concurred 
in  the  oppofition  planned  by  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Harlcy  and 
Mr.  St.  John,  againll  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  ad- 
herents ;  and  by  his  fpiril  and  eloquence  he  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  his  party.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  duly  fenfibic 
of  the  merit  of  thofe  from  whom  he  differed  in  political 
principles ;  and  by  his  conduft  toward  lord  Somers,  both  in 
and  ont  ot  office,  he  preferved  his  lordfliip's  efteem  and 
friendlhip.  In  his  oppofition  to  the  whig  minillry,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  adfted  from  the  conviiflion  of  his  own  mind  ; 
tor  after  their  difmiffiou;  he  accepted  no  place  under  go- 
vernTTient,  though  his  abilities  and  activity  entitled  him  to 
notice,  and  his  connexion  with  the  principal  toriet  of  that 
period  might  naturally  have  led  him  to  expert  fome  honour- 
S  l^  able 
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able  anJ  lucrative  preferment.     However,  hh  merit  was  re- 
conipenfcd  in  1 7 1 1 ,  by  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  Grent  Britain,  under  the  title  of  lord  Bathurll,  baron  13a- 
thurll  of  Battlefden  iji  the  county  of  Bedford.     Upon  the 
acceflion  of  kintj  George  I.  tlie  political  friends  of  his  lord- 
fhip  were  in  difgrace,  and  fomc  of  them  were  aftually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  profecuiion  of  governnunt  ;  and  yet  his  attacli- 
ment  to  them  remained  finm  and  unchangeable.     He  even 
avowed  his  difapprobation  of  the  treatment  they  fuffercd, 
which  he  confidered  as  fevcre  and  vindielivc  ;  and  on  this 
occafion  he  is  faid  to  have  obftrvcd,  in  ilrong  and  poignant 
terms,  "  that  the  king  of  a  fadlion  was  only  the  fovereign 
of  half  his  fubjcas."     His  zeal  in  defence  of  his  friends 
was  manii^eded  by  his  joining  in  the  protcfta  agaiuil  the  at- 
tainder of  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and 
bv  his  oppofing  the  profecution,  and  concurring  in  the  una- 
nimous acq'ilttal,  of  lord  Oxford.     In  17 16,  he  oppofcd  the 
feplennial  bill  ;  and  united  with  thirty  peers  in  entering  his 
reafons  for  dilfenting  from  it,  as  a  violation  of  the  conlhtu- 
tion.     From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1718,   he  took 
an  aftive  and  diflinguiihed  part,  for  the  ("pace  of  twenty-five 
years,   in  every  matter  of  importance  that  came  before  the 
upper  houfe  of  parliament,  and  he  ilcadily  oppofed  the  niea- 
fures  of    the  court,    and  the  adminillrati.-n  of  fir  Robert 
Walpole.     Lord  Bathurll  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  bifliop 
Atterbury  ;  and  dittingniilifd  hirafcif,  in  1723,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  for  iiifliding  pains  and  penalties  on  that 
ingenious  and  celebrated  prelate.     In  1727,  he  opened  the 
debate  on  the  king's  fpeech,  and  (Irenucufly  oppofed  a  war 
with  Spain,  which  then  threatened  the  country.     "  What 
(faid  he)  can  ws  get  by  the  war,  if  it  be  a  fuccefsful  one  ? 
I'll  fay  it  in  one  word,  nothing.     What  can  we  lofe,  if  it  be 
improfperous  ?     I'll  fay  it  in  one  word,  in  a  fyllable,  all." 
In  the  year  1731,  he  fupported  the  bill  againll  permitting 
penfioners  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  he   moved  an 
addrefs  to  the  king  for  difcharging  the  1 2,ocX3  Heffian  troojjs 
in  the   pay  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the  next  parliament, 
he  very  ably  ri-fifted  the  undue  taxation  of  the  poor,  on  the 
bill  for  the  revival  of  the   i'alt-duty.     On  another  occafion 
he  difplayed  his  parliamentary  talents,  by  the  fupport  of  the 
carl  of  Oxford's  motion  for  reducing  the   number  bt  forces 
to  12,000  efieilive  men,  and  vindicated  the  expedience  and 
ufefulnefs  of  a  national  militia,  as  the  moil  proper  and  con- 
ilitntional  mode  of  defence  in  a  free  country.      In  a  hibie- 
quent  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill,  his  lordftiip  declared  him- 
felf,  with  great  eloquence  and   fpirit,   againll  a  large  Hand- 
ing army,  and  in'favour  of  a  national  militia.     Among  other 
things,   he  particularly  urged  the  importance  of  all  men  in 
the  k'Mgdom,  or  at  leailall  freeholders,  farmers,  and  fubftan- 
tial  merchants  and    tradefmen,    providing   tliemfelves  with 
arms,  and  training   themftlves  to  military  difcipline.     He 
likewife  declared  his    utter  difapprobation   of  the  method 
.that  had  been  adopted  of  alienating  the  finking  fund,   and 
applying  it  to  other  objefts  befides  the  payment  of  tlie  pub- 
lic debts.     Lord  Bathurll  was  uniform  and  a6tive  in  oppof- 
ing  the  meafures  of  fir  Robert  Walpole's  adminiftration, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  tranfatlions  that  regarded 
the  Spanifli  depredations,  and  the  convention  with  Spain, 
and  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  war  with  that  kingdom  ; 
and  he  exerted  himfclf,  with  fingular  ability,  in  the  debate 
that  lalled  two  days,  on  the  queftion,  whether  an  addrefs 
fho'.ild  be  prcfented  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  this  minif- 
Ue  from    his   majefty's   prefence    and   councils   for    ever. 
When  his  lordfhip    had  accepted  a  place,  in  conjundion 
with  fome  of  his  friends,  his  reafoning,  in  1743,  '"  vindica- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  ncceffity  of  retaining  the  Hano- 
trcriati  forces  in  the  fervice  of  England,  was  i'oincwliat  differ- 
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ent  from  the  fentiments  he  had  avowed  on  a  former  occa- 
fion ;  but-  he  was  probably  led  to  approve  and  defend  this 
meafure  by  the  critical  fituation  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and 
argued  in  its  favour  from  a  conviftion  of  its  prudence  and 
reftitude.  W^halcver  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  lord 
Bathurll's  political  principles,  and  of  the  general  reafons 
upon  which  his  oppofitiou  to  the  whig  minillry  was  found- 
ed, the  hiilory  of  that  period  will  furuiih  fcarcely  any  cha- 
rafter,  in  which  we  may  difcovcr  lefs  difcrepancy  of  con- 
duel  than  in  that  of  his  lordlhip.  We  fliall  clofe  this  brief 
recital  of  his  political  hiilory  with  the  teflimony  of  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  who  delivered  it  at  a  time  in  which  his  ta- 
lents were  in  tlieir  full  exertion  and  difplay.  "  Lord  Ba- 
thurll, in  all  he  fays,  carries  al.uig  with  him  that  conviftion 
which  arifes  fron-'  a  warm  fcnfe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  diredl- 
cd  by  great  abilities  and  a  moll  cxquifite  difcernment.  He 
was  called  to  the  lu.ufe  of  lords  by  means  of  the  Tory  inter- 
eft,  upon  a  particular  exigence  of  Hate  ;  and  therefore  it 
michthavc  been  prefumed,that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that 
partv.  Yet  he  has  chofen  his  principles  of  government  fo 
happily  from  what  is  commendable  in  both  parties,  that, 
upon  whichfoever  fide  he  fpeaks,  he  is  always  oblerved  to 
lean  to   the   extremes  of    neither."      Gent.  Mag.   vol.  x, 

P-  i°3- 

Lord  Bathurll  was  married,  in  1 704,  to  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs  of  fir  Peter  Aplley,  by  whom  he  had  four 
fons  and  five  daughters.  Having  refigned,  in  17^14,  the  of- 
fice of  captain  of  his  majefty's  band  of  gentlemen  penfioners, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1742,  his  lordlhip  was  in  no 
public  employment  till  the  year  1757,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed trcafurer  to  the  prefent  king,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  the  deatii  of  George  II. 
At  his  majefty's  acceffion  in  1760,  he  declined  the  accept- 
ance of  any  employment  on  account  of  his  age  ;  b'.K  in  con- 
fideration  of  h'S  diilinguilhed  merit,  he  had  a  penfion  on  the 
Irifli  ellablilhment  of  2000  1.  a  year.  "  As  his  lordfhip's  abi- 
lities and  integrity,"  fays  an  impartial  and  candid  biogra- 
pher, "  in  public  life,  gained  him  the  elleem  even  of  his 
political  opponents,  fo  in  private  life,  his  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence excited  the  affeiiion  of  all  who  were  honoured 
with  his  more  intimate  acqr.aintance.^' — "  To  his  other 
virtues  lord  Bathurll  added  ail  the  good-breeding,  polite- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  focial  intercourfe.  No  perfon  of  rank, 
perhaps,  ever  knew  better  how  to  unite  "  Otium  cum  dig- 
nitate."  The  improvements  he  made  round  his  feat  at  Ci- 
renceller  were  worthy  of  his  fortune, -and  fliewed  the  gran- 
deur of  his  tafte."  In  this  refpeil  Mr.  Pope  (Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  170.  ed.  1776.)  paid  him  a  jud  and  fine  com- 
pliment : 

"  Who  then  fliall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  foil  I 
Who  plants  like  Bathurll,  oiwho  builds  like  Boyle?" 
The  fame  excellent  poet,  in  liis  tpiille  to  Lord  Bathurft  on 
the  ufe  of  riches,  has  no  lefs  juUIy  expreifed  his  lordfhip's 
knowledge  of  the   right   mode  of  employing   a  large  for- 
tune : 

"   The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T'  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart, 
Not  meanly,  nor  ambitioufly  purfued. 
Not  funk  by  floth,  not  railed  by  fervitude  ; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  juft  expence, 
Join  with  economy,  magnificence  ; 
With  fplendour,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  health  ; 
Oh  teach  us,  Bathurft,  yet  unfpoil'd  by  wealth  ! 
That  fecret  rare,  between  th'  extremes  to  move, 
Of  mad  good-nature,  or  of  mean  felf-love." 
His  lordHiip's  wit,  tafte,  and  learning  led  him  to  feck  the 
.^f  quaintancc  of  men  of  genius  j  and  he  was  intimately  con- 
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ncS^ed  with  the  eminent  pcrfons  of  this  cliara£lcr  who 
adorned  the  beginning  of  the  laft  centui)'.  Fioin  the  few 
letters  of  his  lordlhip  that  have  been  publifhed,  it  appears, 
that  his  corrcfpondence  was  a  real  honour  and  pleafure  to 
thofe  who  enjoyed  it.  To  the  clofe  of  his  hfe  he  prefervtd 
his  natural  chearfuinefs  and  vivacity  ;  and  he  was  always  ac- 
ceflible,  hofpitable,  and  beneficent.  He  was  fond  of  rural 
araulcments  ;  and  enjoyed,  with  a  philofophical  calmnefs, 
the  fliade  of  the  trees  which  he  had  planted.  Till  within  a 
montii  of  his  death,  he  conllantly  rode  out  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  drank  his  boitle  after  dinner,  jocofely  ob- 
ferviog,  that  he  never  could  think  of  adopting  Dr.  Cado- 
gan's  regimen,  as  Dr.  Chcyne  had  afTnred  him  fifty  years 
before,  that  he  Avoidd  not  live  feven  years  longer,  unlcfs  he 
abridged  himfelf  of  his  wine.  About  two  years  before  his 
death,  he  had  a  party  of  friends  ;  and  being  loth  to  part 
with  them  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  when  his  ion, 
the  chancellor,  wifhed  to  retire,  he  faid  to  his  companions 
in  a  fprightly  manner,  as  foon  as  his  fon  was  gone,  "  Come, 
mv  good  friends,  fince  the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  crack  another  bottii'."  In  1772, 
his  lordfliip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  tail  ;  and  having 
lived  to  fee  his  eldell  fnrviving  ion  feveral  years  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  promoted  to  a  peerage  by 
the  title  of  baron  Apfley,  he  died  in  the  9 ill  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  few  days'  illnefs,  at  his  feat  near  Cirencefter, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  in  the  year  1775.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BATHUS,  in  Enlomnlogy,  a  fpecies  of  Papii-IO  {Pleb. 
Rur.),  with  entire,  black  wings,  glofied  with  blue;  be- 
neath white,  with  numerous  black  dots,  and  a  continued 
fulvous  band.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  Auftria.  This  is  Pa- 
Jj'i/io  Ildltus  of  Schmetterl,  and  PdpU'w  TeUph'n  of  Efper. 

BATHYCiHRUS  Color,  in  Painting,  a  term  iifed  by 
the  Greeks  to  exprefs  what  the  R.omans  call  aujlerus  color. 
Such  a  colour  was  coarfe  and  didl,  and  wanted  the  life  of 
the  florid  colours.  See  Evanthi  Colores. 
_  BATHYCOLPUS,  in  Jncient  Geography,  a  bay  and 
river  of  Europe,  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.    Hefychius. 

BATHYLLUS,  and  Pylades,  in  B'lography,  the  in- 
ventors of  a  new  method  of  reprefenting  all  kinds  of  thea- 
trical pieces  by  dancing.  Bathyllus  was  a  freedman  of 
Mrtcenas,  the  ohjed.  of  his  extravagant  and  hcentious  at- 
tachment ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  wiflies  of  Majcenas, 
AugulUis  countenanced  thefe  players  and  their  a't.  Bathyl- 
lus excelled  as  a  comic,  and  Pylades  as  a  tragic  pantomime. 
They  flourilhed  under  Auguftus,  about  the  year  B.  C.  18. 
From  thefe  two  competitors  for  public  fame  in  the  refpeftive 
departments  of  their  art  fprungtwo  fects,  eachof  whichretain- 
ed  the  name  and  preferved  the  manner  and  charafterof  itsmaf- 
ter.  The  dilciples  of  Bathyllus  were  called  Bathylli,  and  thofe 
of  Pylades  were  denominated  Pyladx.  The  Romans  divided 
themlelves  into  parties  on  account  of  thefe  two  pantomimes ; 
and  the  intcrcft  ot  Bathyllus' s  was  at  one  time  fo  prevalent  as 
to  procure  the  banilhment  of  Pylades.  Upon  his  return  Au- 
gullus recommended  his  behaving  better  for  thefuture,and  not 
attempting  to  divide  the  people  into  parties  or  factions.  Py- 
lades replied,  "  Cocfar,  it  is  of  fervice  to  you  to  have  the 
people  bufied  about  Bathyllus  and  me."  Gen.  Did.  Crev. 
Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  122.  . 

Bathyllus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fountain  of  Arca- 
dia, in  the  Ptloponnefus,  near  Megalopolis.     Paufanias. 

BATHYMl,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.     Ptolemy. 

BATHYS,  a  river  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  which  flov\-ed 
in  the  north  of  this  province,  along  the  plain  of  the  city 
Dorylsum,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  river  Sangaris. 
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Eathys,  Fitime  Tayhuro,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  rat 
into  the  gulf  of  Caftel  a  Mare. 

Bathys,  the  name  of  a  port  of  Ethiopia.     Ptolemy. 
BATI,  a  people  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Gan-' 
ges.     Ptolemy. 

BATIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
bines. 

Bat  I  A,  a  dlftria  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  o£ 
iEgides. 

BATI.S1,  a  town  of  Epiius. 

BATIANA,  Baix,  a  town  of  Gaul,  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  according  to  M.  d'Anville. 

BATIANI,  a  people  of  Italy,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Liguria. 

BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  metal,  iit 
the  form  of  a  ftaff,  furniflied  with  metalline  rings,  which 
being  ftruck,  yielded  a  kind  of  harmonical  founds  ;  ufed  by 
the  Armenians  in  their  church-fervice. 

BATINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  JR 
Media.     Ptolemy. 

BATINUS,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Picentinura. 
BATIS,  in  Botany,  fia%;,  the  name  of  an  herb  which 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  bramble,  iia^oc,  Pliny.  Lm.gen. 
n.  1104.  Reich.  1 208.  Schreb.  1503.  Brov.-n  356.  Jacq. 
Amer.  260.  Jnlf.  443.  Clafs,  and  order,  d'wccia  triandria. 
Gen.  Char.  *  Male.  Cal.  anient  pyramidal;  fcales  one- 
flowered,  fourfold,  imbricate.  Cor.  none.  Stain,  filaments 
four,  ereft,  longer  than  the  fcales  of  the  anient;  anthers 
oblong,  twin,  incumbent.  *  Female,  on  a  feparate  plant. 
Cat  amenc  common  flefliy,  containing  fome  flofcides  con- 
globated into  an  ovate,  quadrangular  body  ;  involucre,  two- 
leaved.  Cor.  none.  Pi/i.  germ  quadrangular,  fattened  to 
the  ament  ;  ilyle  none  ;  flignia  two-lobed,  obtufe,  villofe. 
Per.  berry  conjoined  with  the  reft,  one-celled.  Seeds,  four, 
triangular,  acuminate. 

EH.  Char.  Male.  Ament  four-fold,  imbricate.  Cfl/.  and 
Cor.  none.  Female.  Ament  ovate  ;  involucre  two-leaved. 
Cu!.  and  Cor.  none.  Sttgnia  two-lobed,  feffile  ;  berries  con- 
joined, four-feeded. 

Species,  i,  V>.  mnritlma,  Sloan.  Jam.  I.  144.  Kali.  This 
is  a  (hrub  about  four  feet  high  ;  Hems  brittle,  round,  afh- 
coloured,  branched,  diffufed,  procumbent ;  young  branches, 
four-cornered,  four-furrowed,  green,  oppofite  and  upright ; 
leaves  oblong,  acute,  drawing  to  a  point  towards  the  bafe, 
fiefliy,  fucculent,  flat  above,  convex  beneath,  feffile,  oppo- 
fite, fcarcely  an  inch  long,  numerous  ;  lligma  white  ;  fruits 
yellow  or  greenilh-yellow.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fait  to 
the  tafte  ;  and  is  burnt  for  barilla  at  Carthagena,  &;c.  A 
native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  and  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent ;  very  common  in  all  the  fait  marfhes  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Jamaica.  Linnxus  doubts  whctiier  it  be  dittinft 
from  the  bvcephnlon  of  Plumier.     Martyn's  Miller's  Di<-^. 

Batis,  in  Entomology,  a  fpecies  of  Phal^xa,  found  In 
England  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  anterior 
wip'vs  are  brown,  with  five  role-coloured  fpots  on  each  ; 
poflerior  ones  whitifli.  This  is  a  rare  and  elegant  infecl, 
and  is  called  by  coUeftors  of  Englifh  infeds  the  peach-blof- 
fom  moth.     Linn.     Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Sec. 

Batis,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Raja,  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Skate.  It  is  varied  ;  back  fmooth  in  the  middle, 
with  a  finglc  row  of  fpincs  on  the  tail.     Linnxus. 

This  is  the  largell  filh  of  the  Ray  tribe  ;  it  inhabits  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  immenfe  quantities,  though 
it  is  certainly  lefs  common  than  the  thornback,  with  which 
it  is  fometimes  confounded.  The  ufual  fize  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length,  or  r.ither  more,  including  the  tail ;  and 
they  have  becu  taken  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
5  K,  2  or 
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or  two  Imndrcd  pounds.  Tliey  couple  in  M.ircli  and  April, 
awd  fpawii  in  May.  The  fiefh  of  the  Ikate  is  thought 
better  than  that  of  the  other  Rays. 

BATISTANI,  in  jlnaL-nt  Geography,  a  people  of  Spain, 
■who  i  il,abitcd  the  northern  part  of  listica. 

BATISTE,  in  Commerce,  a  fnie  white  kind  of  linen 
cloth,  manufadlurtd  in  Flanders  and  Ficardy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  batilk- :  the  fird  very  thin  ;  the 
fecond  l.fs  thin  ;  and  the  third  much  thicker,  called  Hol- 
Innd  batiile,  as  coming  very  near  the  f^oodnefs  of  Hollands. 
The  chief  uie  of  batifle  is  for  neck-cloths,  head-cloths, 
furplices,  &c. 

BATMAN,  a  weight  in  Turkey,  confifting  of  fix  okes. 
Forty  of  tiielc  batma:;s  make  a  camel's  load,  and  amount  to 
about  feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  Englifh  weight. 

Batman,  or  battament,  is  a  weight  ufcd  in  Turkey  and 
Perfia.  The  Turkidi  batman  is  of  tv:o  kinds  ;  the  larger 
containing  fix  okes,  or  ocqitos,  at  three  pounds  three  quar- 
ters Paris  weight  the  aequo  ;  fo  that  the  batm m  amounts  to 
about  twenty-two  Pans  pounds  and  an  half;  the  fmaller, 
tompofcd  likewife  of  fix  ocquos,  at  fifteen  ounces  theocquo, 
arrK)unting  to  five  pounds  ten  ounces.  The  Peifian  batman 
is  hkewife  of  two  kinds :  one  called  the  Hug's  weight,  bat- 
man i!e  chcihi,  or  cLrny,  ufcd  for  weighing  moll  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  equivalent  to  about  twelve  pounds  and  an  half 
Paris  weight  ;  the  other  called  batman  of  Taur'is,  equal  to 
fix  pounds  four  ounces  Paris  or  Amllerdam  weight.  Thefe, 
at  lead,  are  the  proportions  given  by  Tavernier.  Cliardin 
rates  the  Perfian  batmans  fomewliat  lower,  viz.  the  former 
at  twelve  pounds  twelve  ounces  ;  and  the  latter  at  five 
pounds  fourteen  ounces. 

BATMANSON,  John,  in  JS/^^ra/^j',  prior  of  the  Car- 
thufian  monailery,  or  Charter-houfe,  in  London, in  the  i6th 
century.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford  ;  and  being  a  great  favour- 
ite of  Edward  Lee,  archbifhop  of  York,  wrote  at  his  re- 
queft  againll  Erafmus  and  Luther.  He  died  in  1531,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Charter-houfe.  Bale  reprefents  him  as 
proud,  arrogant,  and  fond  of  wrangling  ;  and  fays,  that 
Erafmus  fl:yles  him  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  vain-glorious 
even  to  madnefs.  Pits,  on  the  other  hand,  commends  his 
genius,  learning,  piety,  and  zeal ;  his  acquaintance  with 
the  fcriptures,  and  his  highly  exemplary  life.  His  works 
are  "  Animadverfiones  in  Annotationes  Erafmi  in  N.T." 
"  A  Treatife  againft  fome  of  Luther's  writings  ;"  both 
ihefe  he  afterwards  retrafled  :  "  Comment,  in  Proverb.  So- 
lomonis," — "  in  Cantica  Canticorum  ;"  "  De  Unica  Mag- 
dalena  ;"  "  Infiitutiones  Noviciorum  ;"  "  De  Contemptu 
Muudi ;"  "  De  Chrifto  duodenni,"  a  homily  on  Luke  ii. 
42  ;  and  "  On  the  words  Mijfas  ejl,  Sec."  Biog.  Brit. 
Gen.  Dia. 

BATNj^,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a  town  of  Mefopata- 
mia,  in  Ofdroene.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  it  Batne 
and  Batna,  and  fays,  that  it  was  a  municipal  city  of  Anthe- 
mufia,  of  great  trade,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  Juftinian  made 
it  a  place  of  defence  by  encompafling  it  with  walls.  Pro- 
copius  calls  it  a  fmall  and  obfcure  town,  and  fays,  that  it 
was  about  a  day's  journey  diilant  from  Edeffa.  Itlayfouth 
of  Edeffa,  and  eaft  of  Zeugma.  It  was  reduced  by  Tra- 
jan, who  took  it  from  Chofroes,  king  of  the  Pai  thians. 

Batn'.e  was  alfo  a  fmall  town  of  Syria,  fituate  between 
Bersea  and  Hicrapolis,  pleafantly  feated  in  a  grove  of  cy- 
pretlis,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  latter  city.  When 
Julian  vifited  this  town,  A.  D.  363,  the  folemn  rites  of  fa- 
crifice  were  dceently  prepared  by  the  inhabitants,  who  feem- 
ed  attached  to  the  worlhip  of  their  tutelary  deities,  Apollo 
and  Jupiter. 
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BATNIR,  or  Batinda,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Ilin- 
dollan,  in  the  country  of  Moultan,  in  a  diftnft  famous  for 
pafturas  and  fine  horfes.  Timur  marched  from  Adjodin,  a 
town  included  in  one  of  the  large  iflands  formed  by  the 
brandies  of  the  Sctlege,  to  Batnir,  the  diilancc  of  60  coffes, 
50  coffes  being  equal  to  about  95  BritiHi  miles  ;  and  in  his 
way  he  crolfcd  an  exte  five  defert  ;  fo  that  Alexander  was 
notmifinformed  when  he  was  told  there  was  a  defert  beyond 
the  Hyphafis.  After  takuig  and  deftroying  Batnir,  repre- 
fentcd  as  a  vei7  ilrong  place,  which,  however,  employed 
only  a  few  days,  he  marched  by  a  circuitous  road  to  Sama- 
nah,  direftly  diilant  from  Batnir  only  72  geographical  miles. 
Batnir  is  about  150  miles,  E.  S.  E-  of  Moultan,  and  170 
N.  W.  of  Agimere.     N.  lat.  29°  15'.   E.  long.  74=  40'. 

BATO,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands.  N.  lat.  12°.  E. 
long.  142°.     See  Ban. 

Bato,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
nms  into  the  Mediterranean,  2  miles  S.  E.  of  Scalea,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra. 

BATOA,  a  fmall  illand  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra, 
feated  very  nearly  under  the  equinoClial  line.  E.  long. 
98^ 

B  ATOE,  Ikon  Batoe,  lang  Aboe,  £ff  Ikon  Pampus  Cambo- 
dia, names  given  by  Valent.  in  his  work  on  Indian.  fi(hes,  to 
the  fpecies  of  Ch.'etodon,  fpecifically  called  Annularis 
by  Gmelin. 

BATON,  or  Batoon,  in  Heraldry.     See  Baston. 

Baton,  or  Bojlon,  as  an  inftrument  of  punifliment.  See 
Bastonado. 

Baton,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  a  mufical  charafter  for  filence, 
during  two  bars  in  alia  breve  time,  and  four  of  common  and 
triple    time.     It  fills  up   two  fpaces  of  the  five-hne  ftafF ; 


—    and  has  a  2  or  a  4  placed  over  it,  propor- 


tioned to  the  time  of  the  movement.  See  Breve,  Time- 
table, and  Rests. 

BATOONS  or  St.  Paul,  Bajondni  di  San  Paolo,  in 
Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  Itahan  writ- 
ers, as  Auguilino  Scilla  and  others,  to  the  lapides  'Juda'tci, 
or  other  fpines  of  echini.  Thefe  are  found  in  vall  abun- 
dance in  the  ifland  of  Malta  ;  and  as  eveiy  thing  there  is  com- 
memorated with  fome  title,  with  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  it, 
thefe  are  called  baeuli  Sti  Pauli,  or  St.  Paul's  batoons. 

BATOPILAH,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  New  Navarre,  120  miles  north  of 
Cinaloa. 

BATOS,  in  Ichthyology.     See  Batis. 

BATRACHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  ACa, 
in  Sarmatia.     Ptolemy. 

BATRACHIAS  Lapis,  the  frog  Jlone,  a  name  applied 
by  different  writers  to  two  very  different  fubflances  ;  fome 
uuderftanding  by  it  lumps  of  common  flint,  which  have  ac- 
cidentally formed  themfelves  into  this  figure ;  and  others, 
thofe  pieces  of  amber,  which  contain  either  a  whole  frog, 
or  any  part  of  one. 

BATRACHITES,  among  Ancient  Naturali/ls,  a  kind 
of  gem  found  in  Egypt,  denominated  from  its  refemblance 
in  colour  to  a  frog.  The  word  is  formed  from  /£«Ip«;^;of, 
rana,  a  frog.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  three  flones  under  this  deno- 
mination ;  unam  raitce fimilem  colore,  alteram-ebori  (or  rather, 
according  to  Hardouin's  correftion,  ebeni),  tcrtiam  rubentis 
et  nigro.  The  batrachites  differed  from  the  modern  bufanites, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancit.nts. 

BATRACHOIDE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiihes  of 
the  JuGULAREs  kind,  ellablifhed  by  Laccpcde  for  two 
fiflies ;  the  one  belonging  to  the  Cadus,  and  the  other  to 
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the  Blenmus,  genera  of  Linnasus,  viz.  G.  tau,  and  B.  rnrl- 
mis.  The  charafter  of  the  b^trachoides  conlifts  in  having 
the  head  very  large  and  greatly  dcprcffed  ;  opening  of  the 
mouth  ver)-  fpacioiis  ;  and  one  or  more  beards  lituated  about 
or  at  the  \uiderfide  of  the  lower  jaw. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  formed  of  the  Greek 
$!x\fv,-^o:,  frog,  fjivc,  moufe,  and  jxay^y.,  pugnn,  and  denoting 
the  battle  of  the  frotrs  and  the  mice  ;  the  title  of  a  burlefque 
poem,  ufnallv  afcribed  to  Homer.  The  fubjeft  of  tiie 
poem  is  tht  death  of  Pfvciiarpax,  a  moufe,  (on  of  Tox- 
artes,  who  being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfi?nathus,  a 
frog,  on  a  voyage  to  its  palace,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited, was  feized  with  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled  off  and  was  drowned. 
Phyfignathus  being  fufpefted  to  have  Ihaken  him  off  with 
defign,  the  mice  demanded  fatisfatiion,  and  unanirnoufly  de- 
clared war  againft  the  frogs.  Stephens,  Nunnefius,  and 
other  modern  authors,  take  the  poem  not  to  be  Homer's  ; 
but  feveral  of  the  ancients  feem  of  another  opinion  ;  and  Sta- 
tius,  who  wrote  under  Domitian,  makes  no  doubt  of  it.  See 
Fabric.  Bihl.  Grxc.  lib.ii.  c.  i.  §  3. 

BATRACHOSALIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  affigned 
by  many  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  tifh  called  by  Linnseus 
i-.opmus  P15CATOR.1US. 

BATRACHUS,  the  name  given  by  Klein  to  the  Lin- 
nsean  Lophius  PiscAroRius. — Batrachus  capite,  ridluque 
rana;,  &c.  Kiein.  The  laft  writer  alfo  delcribes  the  Lin- 
nxan  Lophius  Vespertilio,  as  Batrachus  capite  vu- 
meris  inftar  cornuto,  &c. 

Batrachus,  a  fpecies  of  Silurus,  found  in  Afia  and 
Africa.  The  dorfal  tin  is  fingle,  and  contains  fixty  rays ; 
beards  of  the  mouth  eight.  Linn.  Muf.  Fr. — The  tail  is 
entire." 

BATTA,  or  Bata,  in  Geography,  a  duchy  or  province 
of  Africa,  fituate  on  the  fouth-weft  of  Pango,  and  having 
Dembo,  AmulaflTa,  and  the  falt-petre  mountain  on  the 
eaft,  on  the  fouth  the  marquifate  of  Incuffa,  and  the  burnt 
mountains,  and  Congo  and  Pemba  on  the  weft.  It  is  of 
confiderable  extent,  was  formerly  called  Anguirima  or  Ag- 
hirimba,  and  was  a  kingdom  of  itfelf,  till  both  king  and 
people  fubmitted  to  the  kings  of  Congo.  This  country  is 
generally  fertile,  well  watered  by  rivers,  and  produces  feve- 
ral forts  of  jjrain.  The  inhabitants  are  more  civilized  than 
their  neighbours. 

Batta,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  is  diftinguidied 
in  no  other  refpeft  befides  the  fertility  of  its  teiriton,', 
and  its  being  the  refidence  of  the  governors  of  this  province. 
Thefe  are  allowed  to  have  a  number  of  arquebuficrs  in  pay, 
to  defend  it  from  the  incurfions  of  the  wild  Giagas,  or  Ja- 
gas,  who  inhabit  the  dillrifts  near  its  eaftern  froiiti-rrs,  be- 
yond the  mountains  of  the  Sun  and  Saltpetre,  and  who 
chiefly  fubfiil  by  ravaging  the  adjacent  territories.  The 
road  between  this  capital  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
called  St.  Salvador,  has,  it  isfaid,  a  great  number  of  houfes 
and  hamlets  on  both  fides. 

Batta,  the  name  of  a  country  in  Sumatra,  where  the 
Englith  have  two  fettlements.  The  inhabitants  ftill  eat  hu- 
man flcfh,  but  reftridt  themfelves  to  that  of  prifoners  taken 
in  war,  and  capital  offenders. 

BATTABLE  Ground,  denotes  land  lying  between 
England  and  Scotland,  of  which  the  right  of  poflcffion  was 
diiputed,  when  they  were  two  dillindl  kingdoms. 

The  word  imports  as  much  as  litigious,  or  difputable 
ground,  from  laltre,  to  bent  or  Jighl. 

BATTACKS,  or  Battogfs,  a  punifhment  in  Rufiia, 
fimilar  to  the  bailinado,  or  ballonado,  of  China,  Turkry, 
fcc.     The  delinquent  is  llrip ped  naked,  and  nwde  to  lie  on 
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his  belly,  while  two  executioners  beat  him  with  fmall  flicks, 
till  the  judge  cries  out,  enough.  The  order  to  defill  is  fre- 
quently not  given  till  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  fuflerer 
has  been  mortally  mangled.  During  the  whipping,  he  is 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  word  "  Winawat,"  wliich  means 
"  I  am  guilty  ;"  and  at  the  end  of  the  punifhment  he  niuft 
go  and  kifs  the  feet  of  him  who  direfted  it,  and  thank  him 
that  he  did  not  make  it  more  fevere.  The  highefl  lords  are 
not  exempted  from  the  battoges,  and  take  vengeance  for  it 
on  their  unhappy  vaffals.  This  purufhment  is  particslarly 
referved  for  the  inferior  orders,  whom  malverfation  or  roguery 
would  any  where  elfe  drive  from  their  employments.  In 
Rnffin,  it  is  reckoned  fuflicient  to  reduce  them  to  an  infe- 
rior employment,  after  the  correction  of  the  battoges.  Chan- 
treau's  Travels  in  Rufiia,  vol.i.  p.  117.  See  Bastonado. 
BATTAGLIA,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata,  z  miles 
N.  W.  of  Viefle. 

BATTAL,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ?l  promontory  of  Ara- 
bia, north-eafl  of  Juha  Casfarea. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  or 
ready  for  engagement. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a  battalia  ;  to 
march  in  battalia,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle ;  to  break 
the  battalia,  &c.  In  the  Roman  battalia,  the  Hastati 
made  the  front. 

BATTALION,  in  the  Military  Art,  fignities  a  fmall 
body  of  infantrjs  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  intlrucled 
to  march  and  to  aft  in  concert. 

There  are  different  opinions  refpcfting  the  force  of  which 
a  battalion  Ihould  confill.  If  compofed  of  too  great  a  num- 
ber of  men,  it  cannot  perform  its  evolutions  with  the  necef- 
fary  facility  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  troops  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous,  it  is  incapable  of  producing  by  its  attack 
any  confiderable  effcft.  The  number  muft  therefore  be  fo 
regulated,  as  to  permit  the  neceffary  manoeuvres  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  promptitude  and  regularity  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  compofe  a  folid  body,  capable  both  of  charging 
with  firmnels,  and  of  fuftaining  the  affault  of  other  corps  to 
which  it  may  be  oppofcd  without  falling  into  dilorder. 

The  number  of  the  battalion  varies  according  to  the 
ufages  of  belligerent  nations,  their  arms,  the  manner  in 
•which  they  employ  thofe  arms,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
engage.  ^  Europeans  formerly  differed  very  widely  on  all 
thefe  points ;  but  at  prefent  all  the  continental  powers,  the 
Turks  alone  excepted,  obferve  nearly  the  fame  difpofitions 
with  refped  to  the  battalion.  The  term  even  is  adopted 
in  every  modern  language. 

The  French  have  fixed  the  number  of  the  battalion  at 
about  700  men.  Some  nations  form  them  ftill  ftrono-er, 
others  weaker.  In  the  Enghih  fervice  they  ufually  confift, 
in  time  of  war,  of  ten  companies  ;  forming,-  exclufively  of 
the  ftafT,  a  total  of  between  feven  and  eight  hundred. 
When  employed  on  fervice,  the  battalions  being  filled  up  at 
the  commencenent  of  a  campaign,  and  rarely  recruited  till 
its  clofe,  are  feldom  or  ever  complete  ;  as  well  from  the  lofs 
they  fuftain  in  different  engagements,  as  on  account  of  ficknefs 
and  other  accidents  infeparable  from  the  military  profefiion. 

The  arms  of  the  battalion  have  been  frequently  and  ma- 
ti:riaily  altered.  la  the  infancy  of  modern  taftics,  one 
third  of  the  troops  were  furnilhed  with  pikes,  and  drawn 
up  in  the  centre  ;  the  other  two  thirds  carrying  mufqncts, 
were  polled  on  the  wings,  to  flank,  proteft,  and  fecond,  by 
their  fire,  the  or.fet  of  the  pikes.  The  infantry  are  nov/ 
univerfally  armed  with  firelocks  and  bavonets,  the  ufe  of 
the  pike  being  completely  laid  afide. 

The  laodein  method  of  andngement  has  been  decried  by 
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the  ingenious  clievalier  de  Folavd  (Traite  6e  la  Colonne, 
p.  7.)  as  rendering  the  battalions  too  fliallow,  weak,  iiica- 
•pable  of  i'upportiiig  each  other,  and  expofins;  them  to  be 
eaiily  penetrated  and  broken. through,  all  whicli  he  denomi- 
nates eflential  taults  in  taitics.  According  to  him,  t!ie  real 
ftrength  of  a  corps  confills  in  its  thicknefs,  or  the  depth  of 
its  files,  and  their  conne6lion  and  clofentfs,  this  rendering 
the  flanks  almoil  as  ftrong  as  the  front.  He  even  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  battalion  arranged  deeply,  and 
with  a  fniall  front,  will  defeat  another  much  ilrongeii  than 
itfelf  difpofcd  according  to  the  ufiial  method.  In  faft,  a 
corps  whole  front  is  widely  extended,  and  whofe  depth  is 
but  fmall,  manoeuvres  with  more  difficulty,  and  cannot  to- 
tally avoid  that  wavering  from  which  the  clofe  order  of 
M.  Folard's  battalion  or  column  renders  it  comparatively  ex- 
empt. The  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  has  been  in  a  great 
meafure  adopted  by  his  countrymen,  though  his  theory  has 
been  violently  attacked  by  two  French  officers  formerly  in 
the  fervice  of  the  States  General.  They  admit  the  fiiperior 
ftrength  of  the  column  to  the  modern  battalion,  were  the 
action  to  be  decided  with  pikes  and  fwords ;  but  maintain 
that  where  fire-arms  are  ufed,  M.  Folard's  column  is  but  ill 
calculated  for  the  purpofe,  and  mull  be  infallibly  dcftroyed. 
The  late  campaigns  in  Italy  fuinifh  the  beil  commentary 
upon  thefe  fepnrate  fyftcms. 

Battalion,  Square,  is  a  battalion  the  files  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  ranks,  and  whofe  fides  form  an  equal  trout. 
There  are  two  kinds,  th.e  folid,  and  the  hollow  :  in  the  for- 
mer, the  ordinary  intervals  between  tiie  ranks  and  iiles  are 
the  only  ones  prefervcd  ;  in  the  latter,  a  vacant  fpace  is  left 
in  the  centre,  of  pretty  confidcrable  extent,  according  to 
the  grouiid  oceupled  by  the  battalion.  We  (hall  prtfeiitly 
give  fome  account  of  the  evolutions  neceflary  in  forming 
both  kinds  of  the  fquare. 

The  J'oiid  fquare,  however  ingenious  in  its  formation,  and 
refpedable  in  its  appearance  on  a  field  of  exercife,  is  of  very 
little  utility  in  attual  fervice.  In  the  firit  place,  it  fiuTers 
prodigioufly  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  efpecially  if  artil- 
lery is  brought  to  bear  upon  it  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  for  the  troops  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion  to 
employ  their  own  fire  effectiially.  M.  de  Folard,  in  his 
treatife  de  la  Colonne,  expofes  much  at  large  the  defefts 
both  of  the  folid  and  the  hollow  fquare.  He  indireftly, 
however,  recommends  their  ufe  ;  his  own  column  being  no- 
thing more  than  two  or  three  battalions  drawn  up  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  folid  fquare,  and  placed  without  any  in- 
tervals in  the  rear  of  each  other.  Regardnig,  however,  the 
folid  fquare  as  entirely  diltinft  from  the  column,  of  which 
we  lliall  fpeak  more  at  large  in  its  proper  place,  we  fhall 
liere  conclude  by  obferving  that  the  only  cafe  in  which  it 
feems  capable  of  affording  any  real  fervice  is  when  oppofed 
to  an  enemy  whofe  forces  coniift  entirely  of  cavalry. 

The  /.'oi/ow  fquare,  which  claims  for  its  inventor  the  ce- 
lebrated prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  is  much  lefs  unwieldy 
in  its  movements,  fooner  formed,  and  more  eafily  reduced, 
than  the  folid.  Its  fire  too  is  more  regular,  better  direfted, 
and  docs  much  gi  eater  execution.  It  however  participates 
in  a  great  meafure  of  all  the  difadvantages  of  the  folid 
fquare,  and  its  ufe  can  only  be  recommended  in  cafes  of  the 
lall  extremity,  or,  as  above,  when  oppcfcd  to  cavalry. 

Battalion,  Trinngular,  is  a  body  of  troops  difpofed  in  a 
triangle,  whofe  ranks,  augmenting  equally,  form  an  arithmeti- 
cal progreflion.  Many  Ikilful  officers  have  preferred  it  to  the 
•fquare,  from  its  preieiiting  a  greater  front,  and  being  able 
to  make  head  on  all  fides.  The  difficulty  is  to  enure  fol- 
diers  to  march  in  this  order ;  and  we  may  conclude  the  tri- 
angular only  preferable  to  the  fi^uave  battalion  in  clofe  ac- 
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tion,  when  it  is  nccciTary  to  preferve  an  extended  front    or 
when  the  nature  of  the  ground  requires  fuch  a  difpofition. 

Battalion,  Round,  is  that  in  which  the  ranks  form  a 
number  of  concentric  circles.  The  Romans  made  frequent 
ufe  of  this  manoeuvre  in  cafes  of  emergency,  and  were  very 
perfeft  in  its  execution.  Cxfar's  commentaries  funiilh  feve- 
ral  examples,  efpecially  on  occafion  of  the  defeat  of  Sabinus 
and  Cotta  by  Ambiorix,  where  the  formation  and  nature 
of  the  orb  are  very  fatisfaftorily  elucidated.  (De  Bell.  Gall. 
lib.  v.).  But  in  the  battle  between  Cscfar  and  Labienus  in 
Africa,  tranllatoi'S  feem  to  have  millaken  for  the  orb,  a  dif- 
pofition perfeftly  different.  (Hirt.  de  Bcllo  AfV. ) 

Although  recommended  by  M.  de  Puyfcgur,  the  round 
as  well  as  the  triangular  battalion  are  now  generally  dif- 
ufed. 

At  a  crifis  like  the  prefent,  we  trull;  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  training  the  recruit  for  fervice,  the  order  and 
formation  of  the  battalion,  and  the  principal  evolutions  it 
is  deftined  to  execute,  will  not  prove  wholly  unacceptable 
to  our  readers.  Care  has'been  taken  to  render  the  narration 
as  httle  tedious  as  pofiible,  and  as  coucife  as  may  be  conljlt- 
ent  with  perfpicuity. 

Drill  of  the  Recruit  'without  Arms. 
It  requires  in  the  inftruftors  to  whom  tliis  duty  is  "en- 
truftcd,  and  who  are  anfwerable  for  its  execution,  an  unre- 
mitting perfevevance,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  fubjeft, 
and  a  clear  and  concife  tnetliod  of  conveying-  inftruttion,  unit- 
ed with  a  firmnels  capable  of  conimandi;ig  perfeft  attention 
to  their  directions.  They  muft  allow  for  weaknefs  of  capacity 
in  the  recruit,  "be  patient  and  not  rigorous  where  endeavour 
and  gocd-v.-ill  are  not  wanting,  as  quicknefs  is  only  to  he 
acquired  by  much  praflice.  Officers  and  inftrutlors  muft 
be  critically  cxail  in  theij  own  commands,  as  well  as  in  ob- 
ferving the  execution  of  what  they  require  from  others. 
Without  this,  all  labour  will  prove  intfieCtual,  and  the  pro. 
pofcd  difcipline  never  be  attained. 

The  recruit  mull  be  tiught  progrtlTively  to  comprehend 
one  thing  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  In  the  firft  cir- 
cumftances  of  pofition,  his  firelock,  fingers,  elbows,  &c.  are 
to  be  juflly  difpofcd  by  the  inftruftor.  When  more  ad- 
vanced, recruits  fliould  not  be  touched,  but  from  example 
and  direflions  be  taught  to  correcl  themfelves  when  admo- 
nilhed.  They  (liould  not  be  kept  too  long  at  any  particular 
part  of  their  exercife,  fo  as  to  fatigue  or  render  them  un- 
eafy  ;  and  marching  without  arms  ought  to  be  nnxh  inter- 
mixed with  the  ufe  of  the  fire-lock.  Fife,  or  mufic,  mull  on 
no  account  be  ufed.  The  young  foldier  is  to  be  confirmed 
by  habit  alone  in  that  cadence  of  flep  he  is  afterwards  to 
maintain  in  m,arching  to  the  enemy  in  fpitc  of  every  variety 
cf  noife  or  circumflance  that  may  tend  to  derange  him. 

Each  recruit  mull  be  trained  fingly,  and  in  fquad,  as  here- 
after defcnbed  ;  nor  until  ileadied  in  various  points  of  his 
duty,  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  battalion,  w^hich  is  fen- 
fibly  inconvenienced  by  the  awkward  behaviour  even  of  one 
man.  On  return  from  long  abfence,  every  foldier  mull  be 
re-dnl!ed  before  he  can  again  join  his  company. 

I.  Pofnior.  of  the  Soldier.  The  equal  fquarenefs  of  the 
flioulders  and  body  to  the  front  is  the  firll  and  great  princi- 
ple of  the  pofition  of  a  foldier.  The  heels  mull  be  in  a 
line,  and  clofed  ;  knees  flraight,  without  ftiflncfs  ;  toes  a 
little  turned  out,  fo  that  the  feet  may  form  an  angle  of 
about  fixty  degrees  ;  the  arms  are  to  hang  near  the  body, 
but  not  ftifF,  the  flat  part  of  the  hand  and  little  finger 
touching  the  thigh  ;  the  thimibs  as  far  back  as  the  leams 
of  the  breeches  ;  elbows  and  llioulders  to  be  kept  back  ; 
the  belly  rather  drawn  in,  and  the  brcalt  advanced,  but 
without  conllraint  j  the  body  upright,  but  inclining  for- 
ward. 
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wirJ,  fo  tliat  its  weiglit  principally  bears  on  the  fore  part  of 
t'ne  feet  ;  the  head  to  be  ere£l,  and  turned  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  The  pofition  in  which  a  foldicr  fliould  inove, 
determines  that  which  he  is  to  obferve  when  (landing  ftill. 
No  method  mull  be  left  untried  to  fupple  the  limbs,  and 
banilh  the  air  of  the  ruftic.  But  that  excefs  of  pofition 
which  ItifFens  the  perfon,  and  tends  to  throw  the  body 
backwiird  inftead  of  forward,  is  contrary  to  every  true  prin- 
ciple of  movement,  and  niull  therefore  be  moll  carefully 
avoided. 

II.  StanJiiig  at  Eafe.  I.  On  the  word  Stand  at  Eafe, 
the  right  foot  mull  be  drawn  back  about  fix  inches,  and 
the  greateil  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it ;  the  left  knee  a  httle  bent,  the  hands  brought 
together  before  the  bodv  ;  but  the  flioulders  to  be  kept 
back  and  fquare  ;  the  head  to  the  front,  and  the  whole  at- 
titude without  coiiftraint.  2.  On  the  worrl  ylttention,  the 
hands  are  to  fall  fmartly  down  the  outfide  of  the  thighs  ; 
the  right  heel  to  be  brought  up  on  a  line  with  the  left, 
and  the  proper  pofition  of  a  foldier  to  be  immediately  re- 
fumed.  After  Handing  at  eafe  for  any  confiderable  time  in 
cold  weather,  the  men  may  be  permitted,  by  command,  to 
move  their  limbs,  but  without  quitting  their  ground,  fo 
that  on  the  word  Attnit'ion,  no  one  fliall  have  materially  loll 
his  drelling  in  the  line. 

III.  Eyes  to  the  right,  &C.  On  the  word  Eyes  right, 
glance  the  eyes  to  the  right,  with  the  flighteft  poffible  turn 
of  the  head  ;  Eyes  left,  turn  them  in  the  like  manner  to 
the  left  ;  Eyes  front ;  the  look  and  head  are  to  be  direilly 
to  the  front,  the  habitual  pofition  of  the  foldier.  Thefe 
motions  are  only  ufeful  on  the  v/heeling  of  divifions,  or 
when  drifling  is  ordered  after  a  halt.  Particular  attention 
mull  be  paid,  in  the  feveral  turnings  of  the  eyes,  to  prevent 
the  recruit  from  moving  his  body,  which  fliould  be  prefei"ved 
perfetlly  fquare  to  the  front. 

IV.  The  Faeings.  In  going  through  the  facings,  the  left 
heel  never  quits  the  ground  ;  the  body  muft.  rather  incline 
forward,  and  the  knees  be  kept  ilraight.  At  the  word, 
to  the  right,  face,  firft,  place  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot 
fmartly  againll  the  left  heel,  keeping  the  (houlder  fquare  to 
the  front  ;  fecond,  raife  the  toes,  and  turn  to  the  right  on 
both  heels.  To  the  left,  face ;  firlt,  plaoe  the  right  heel 
againll  the  hollow  of  the  left  foot,  (boulders  fquare  to  the 
front  ;  fecond,  turn,  as  before,  to  the  left  on  both  heels. 
To  the  right  about,  face  ;  firft,  place  the  ball  of  the  right  toe 
againll  the  left  heel,  fiioulders  fq»;are  to  the  front  ;  fecond, 
raife  the  toes,  and  turn  to  the  right  about  on  both  heels  ; 
third,  bring  the  right  foot  fmartly  back,  in  a  line  with  the 
left.  To  the  left  ahout,  face  ;  firlt,  place  the  right  heel  againll 
the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  keeping  the  fhoulders  fquare  to  the 
front ;  fecond,  turn,  as  before,  to  the  left  about  ;  third,  bring 
the  right  foot  fmartly  up,  in  a  line  with  the  left.  The  nt- 
moft  precifion  muft  be  obferved  in  the  facings,  for  if  they 
are  not  exaftly  executed,  a  corps,  although  previoufly  pro- 
perly drefled,  wilUofe  their  drefling  on  every  fmall  movement 
of  facing. 

V.  Pofition  in  Marching March!  The  foldier  muft  here, 

as  much  as  poffible,  maintain  the  pofition  of  his  body,  as 
direfted  in  feft.  i.  He  muft  be  well  balanced  on  his  hmbs. 
His  arms  and  hands,  without  lliffnefs,  muft  be  kept  fteady  to 
his  fides,  and  not  fuffered  to  vibrate.  He  muft  not  ftoop 
forward,  ftill  lefs  lean  back.  His  body  is  to  be  kept  fquare 
to  the  front,  and  thrown  rather  more  forward  in  marching 
than' when  halted,  that  it  may  accompany  the  movement  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  which  movement  muft  fpring  from  the 
haunch.  The  ham  muft  be  ftretched,  but  without  ftiffening 
the  kuee.     The  toe  a  little  pointed,  and  kept  fo  near  the 


ground,  that  the  flioefoles  may  not  be  vifible  to  a  perfon  Jb 
front.  The  head  to  be  well  kept  up,  ftraight  to  the  front, 
and  the  eyes  not  fuffered  to  be  call  down.  The  feet, 
without  being  drawn  back,  muft  be  placed  flat  on  the 
ground.   ' 

VI.  Orilinary  Step.  The  length  of  each  pace,  from  heel 
to  hed,  is  30  inches,  and  the  recruit  muft  be  taught  to  take 
75  of  thefe  fteps  in  a  minute,  without  tottering,  and  with 
perfect  fteadinefs.  Ordinary  time  being  the  pace  on  all  oc- 
cafions  whatever,  iinlefs  greater  celerity  be  particularly 
ordered,  the  recruit  is  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  trained 
to  this  moft  elfential  part  ot  his  duty,  and  made  perfectly  to 
underftand,  that  he  is  to  maintain  it  for  a  long  time  together, 
in  line,  in  column,  and  in  marching  over  rough  or  fmooth 
ground.  This  is  the  flowtft  ftep  which  a  recruit  is  taught, 
and  is  alfo  applied  in  all  movements  of  parade. 

VII.  The  Hah.  On  the  word,  halt,  let  the  rear  foot  be 
brought  upon  a  line  with  the  advanced  one,  lo  as  to  finifti 
the  ftep  which  was  taking  when  the  command  was  given. 

VIII.  The  oblique  Step.  Having  acquired  the  regular 
length  and  cadence  of  the  ordinary  pace,  the  recruit  is  next 
to  be  taught  the  oblique  ftep.  At  the  words,  to  the  lift  oh- 
lique — march  !  he  will,  without  altering  his  fquarenefs  of 
perfonal  pofition,  when  he  is  to  ftep  with  his  left  foot,  point, 
and  carry  it  forward  19  inches,  in  the  diagonal  line,  to  the 
left,  which  gives  about  13  inches  to  the  fide,  and  nearly  the 
fame  number  to  the  front.  On  the  word  t-zvo,  he  will  bring 
forward  his  right  foot  30  inches,  thus  placing  the  heel  of 
that  foot  13  inches  di;efHy  before  the  left  one.  Here  he  will 
paufe,  and  on  the  word  two,  continue  the  fame  mode  of 
marching,  by  advancing  his  left  foot  30  inches,  paufing  at 
each  ftep,  until  confirmed  in  his  pofition,  as  it  is  effentially 
necelfary  to  take  the  greateft  care  in  preierving  the  fhoulders 
fquare  to  the  front.  Combining  thefe  two  movements,  the 
obliquity  gained  will  amount  to  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees. 
When  the  recruit  is  habituated  to  the  ftep,  he  muil  be  made 
to  continue  it  firmly,  without  paufing,  and  in  the  cadence  of 
the  ordinaiy  pace,  viz.  75  fteps  in  the  minute.  "As  all 
marching  (the  fide  ftep  excepted)  commences  by  the  left 
foot,  whether  the  obhquing  commences  from  the  halt,  or  on 
the  march,  the  firft  diagonal  ftep  taken,  is  by  the  leading 
foot  of  the  fide  inclined  to,  when  it  comes  to  its  turn,  after 
the  command  is  pronounced.  Squarenefs  of  perfon,  and 
the  habitual  cadenced  ftep  are,  confequently,  the  great 
direflions  of  the  obhqiie,  as  well  as  the  dircdl  march. 

Each  recruit  fhould  be  fcparately  and  carefully  inftruiled 
in  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  eight  fetlions  of  the  drill. 
They  form  the  bafis  of  all  miHtary  movements.  Three 
or  four  recruits  will  now  be  fomied  in  one  rank,  at  very 
open  files,  and  inftrutlcd  in  the  following  manner. 

IX.  Dreffmg  when  hailed.  Drcffihg  is  taught  equally  by 
the  left  as  by  the  right.  On  the  word,  drefs,  eich  indi- 
vidual will  call  his  eyes  to  the  point  to  which  he  is  ordered 
to  drefs,  with  the  fmalleft  turn  poffible  of  the  head,  but  pre- 
ferving  the  fhoulders  and  body  fquare  to  the  front.  The 
whole  perfon  of  the  man  muft  move  as  may  be  necelfary,  and 
bending  backward  and  forward  is  not  to  be  permitted.  He 
muft  take  fl,ort,  quick  fteps,  thereby  gradually  and  exaftly 
to  gain  his  pofition,  and  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  at- 
tempt it  by  any  fudden  or  violent  alteration,  which  will  in- 
fallibly derange  whatever  is  beyond  him.  The  faces  of  the 
men,  not  their  breafts,  or  feet,  are  the  hne  of  drefling.  Each 
foldier  is  to  be  able  juft  to  dillinguifh  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  of  the  fecond  man  beyond  him.  In  drefTing,  eyes  are 
always  turned  to  the  officer  who  gives  the  word  ;  who  is 
pofted  at  the  point  by  which  the  body  halts :  and  who 
from  that  point  corrects  his  men  on  another,  at  or  beyond 

the 
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tlie  oppofite  flank.  Faults  to  be  avoided,  and  generally 
committed  in  drcffing,  ai-e,  paffing  the  line  ;  the  head  foi- 
ward,  and  body  kept  back;  flioulders  not  iquare ;  or  the 
head  turned  too  much. 

Two  or  more  men  being  moved  forward,  or' backward,  a 
given  number  of  paces,  and  placed  in  the  new  line  and  direc- 
tion, the  following  commands  will  be  given  :  l.^j'  the  right 
(or  lift')  foriLrard-dfi-fi  ;  2.  on  the  right  [or left)  bach-war d- 
drcfs.  The  drefTnig  once  accompliihed,  eyes  front  will  be 
given,  that  heads  maybe  replaced,  and  remain  i'quare  to  the 
front.  No  rank,  or  body,  ever  (hould  be  dreffed,  without 
the  officer  on  its  flank  determining  a  line  on  which  to  form  it, 
and  for  that  purpofe  taking  as  his  objcft  the  dillant  flank 
man,  or  a  point  beyond  him,  or  a  man  purpofely  thrown  out. 
DrcfTmg  mull  then  be  made  gradually,  and  progrefTivcly, 
from  the  fixed  point,  tovrards  the  dillant  flank  one  ;  and  each 
man  fucceiiively,  but  quickly,  muft  be  brought  up  into  the 
true  line,  fo  as  to  become  a  new  point,  from  whence  the  in- 
ftruiflor  proceeds  in  the  corrcclion  of  the  others  ;  and  him- 
felf,  while  tlius  occupied,  mull  take  care,  that  his  perfon, 
at  lead  his  eyes,  be  in  the  true  line,  which  he  is  then 
giving. 

X.  Stepping  out.  The  fquad  marches,  as  already  dire£led, 
in  ordinary  time.  On  the  woxA^flcp  out,  the  recruit  mull  be 
taught  to  lengthen  his  flep  to  33  inches,  by  leaning  forward 
a  little,  but  without  altering  the  cadence.  This  ftep  is 
iiecelFary,  when  a  temporaiy  exertion  in  line,  and  to  the 
front,  is  required  ;  or  when  the  rear  divifions  of  a  column  are 
to  move  up  in  line  with  the  leading  ones,  and  is  applied  both 
to  ordinary  and  quick  time. 

XI.  Alarh  time.  On  this  word,  the  foot  then  advancing 
completes  its  pace.  The  cadence  is  then  continued,  without 
gaining  any  ground,  but  alternately  throwing  out  the  foot, 
and  bringing  it  back  fquare  with  the  other.  At  the  word, 
ordinary  time,  or  forward,  the  ufual  pace  of  30  inches  will  be 
taken.  This  ftep  is  neceffary  marching  in  line,  when  any 
particular  battalion  is  advanced,  and  has  to  wait  for  the 
coming  up  of  others. 

XII.  Stepping fiort.  On  the  word,  Jlepjlwrt,  the  foot  ad- 
vancing will  fini(h  its  pace,  and  afterwards  each  recruit  will 
ftep  as  far  as  the  ball  of  his  toe,  and  no  farther,  until  the 
■woxA,  forward,  be  given,  when  the  ufual  pace  is  to  be  taken. 
This  ftep  is  ufeful  when  a  momentaiy  retardment  either  of  a 
battalion  in  line,  or  of  a  divifion  in  column,  is  required. 

XIII.  Changing  the  Feet.  To  perform  this  in  marching, 
the  advancing  foot  completes  its  pace,  and  the  ball  of  the 
■other  is  brought  up  quickly  to  the  lieel  of  the  advanced  one, 
vhich  inftantly  makes  another  ftep  forward,  fo  that  the  ca- 
dence may  not  be  loft.  This  is  required  of  an  individual  who 
may  be  ftcpping  with  a  difterent  foot  from  the  reil  of  his 
divifion  ;  in  doing  which,  he  will,  in  fact,  take  two  fuccelEve 
fteps  with  the  fame  foot. 

XIV.  Side,  or  clofirg  Step.  This  is  performed  from  the  halt 
in  ordinary  time,  at  the  following  command;  Clofe  to  your 
right,  or  left  (a  caution) — March  !  On  the  latter  word,  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  right,  and  each  man  carries  his  right  foot 
about  12  inches  direftly  to  his  right  ;  or,  if  the  files  arc  clofed, 
to  his  neighbour's  left  foot,  and  inllantly  brings  up  his  left 
foot,  till  the  heel  touches  his  right  heel ;  he  then  paufes,  fo 
as  to  perfor.m  this  movement  in  ordinary  time,  and  proceeds 
to  take  the  next  ftep  in  the  fame  manner  :  the  whole  with 
perfect  precifion  of  time,  flioulders  kept  fquare,  knees  not 
bent,  and  in  the  true  line  on  which  the  body  is  formed.  At 
the  word  hah,  the  whole  halt,  turn  their  eyes  to  the  front, 
and  are  perfeftly  fteady. 

XV.  Back  Step.  This  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  time 
and  length  of  pace,  froir.  the  halt,  on  the  command^^  hack 
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March!     The  recruit  muft  be  taught  to  move  ftralght 

to  the  rear,  preferving  hij  {houlders  fquare  to  the  front,  and 
his  body  creft.  On  the  word  halt,  the  foot  in  front  muft 
be  brought  back  fquare  with  the  other.  A  few  paces  only 
of  the  back  flep  can  be  neceffary  at  a  time. 

XVI.  Quick  Step.  The  cadence  of  the  ordinary  ftep  harinj 
become  perfedly  habitual  to  the  recruits,  they- are  now  to  be 
taught  to  march  the  quick  time,  which  is  108  fteps  in  the 
minute,  each  of  30  inches,  making  270  feet  in  a  minute. 
The  word  of  command,  Qiiick — March!  is  given  with  a 
paufe  between  them.  The  word  Quick,  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  caution,  and  the  whole  to  remain  perfeclly  ftill  and 
ftead}'.  On  the  word  March !  the  recruits  ftep  off  with 
the  left  foot,  keeping  the  body  in  the  fame  poftnre,  and  the 
fhoulders  fquare  to  the  front.  The  foot  to  be  lifted  from 
the  ground,  that  it  may  clear  any  ftonts,  or  other  impedi- 
ments in  the  way,  and  to  be  thrown  forward,  and  placed 
firm.  The  whole  of  the  fole  to  touch  the  ground,  and  not 
the  heel  alone.  The  knees  are  not  to  be  bent,  neither  are 
they  to  be  ftiffcned,  fo  as  to  occafion  fatigue  or  conftraint. 
The  arms  to  hang  with  eafe  along  the  outfideof  the  thigh  ; 
a  fmall  motion  to  prevent  reflraint  may  be  permitted,  but  not 
to  fwing  out,  and  thereby  occafion  the  leafl  turn,  or  move- 
ment of  the  flionlder.  The  head  is  to  be  kept  to  the  front ; 
the  body  well  up,  and  tlie  utmoft  fteadinefs  to  be  preferved. 
This  is  the  pace  to  be  ufed  in  all  filings  of  divifions  from 
line  into  column,  or  from  column  into  line ;  and  by  batta- 
lion columns  of  manccuvre,  when  independently  changing 
pofition.  It  may  occafionally  be  ufed  in  the  column  of 
march  of  fmall  bodies,  when  the  route  is  fmooth,  and  no 
obftacles  occur  ;  but  in  the  march  in  line  of  a  coniidcrable 
body  it  cannot  prudently  be  required,  nor  often  in  a  column 
of  manoeuvres.  Fatigue  will  otherwife  arife  te  the  foldier, 
and  more  time  be  loll  in  hurry  and  inaccuracy  tlian  is  at- 
tempted to  be  gained  by  quicknefs. 

N.  B.  The  word  March  given  fmgly,  at  all  times  denotes 
that  ordinary  time  is  to  be  obfervtd.  When  the  quick  march 
is  meant,  that  word  will  precede  the  other.  The  word 
March  marks  the  commencement  of  movements  from  the 
halt ;  but  is  not  given  when  the  corps  is  in  previous  mo- 
tion. 

XVII.  ^tickefl  Step.  The  quickeft  time,  or  wheeling 
march,  is  120  fteps  of  30  inches  each,  or  300  feet,  in  the 
minute.  The  direclions  already  given  for  the  march  in 
quick  time  are  equally  applicable  to  the  march  in  quickeft 
time.  This  is  adapted  chiefly  to  the  purpofe  of  wheeling, 
and  is  the  rate  at  which  all  bodies  accomplifli  their  wheels  ; 
the  outward  file  ftepping  33  inches,  whether  the  movement 
is  from  line  into  column,  into  column  during  the  march,  or 
from  column  into  line.  In  this  time  alfo  divilions  fliould 
double  and  move  up,  when  paffing  obftacles  in  line,  or  when 
in  column  of  march  it  becomes  neceffary  to  increafe  or  di- 
rainifh  the  front. 

Three  or  four  recruits  in  rank,  with  intervals  of  twelve 
inches  between  them,  Ihould  be  practifed  in  the  various 
fteps,  that  they  may  acquire  a  firmnefs  and  independence  of 
movement.  Many  different  times  of  march  would  only  per- 
plex the  foldier  :  the  three  already  mentioned  n-ufl  fuilice. 
Plummets,  which  vibrate  the  required  times  of  march  in  a 
minute,  are  of  great  utility,  and  can  alone  prevent  or  correct 
uncertainty  of  movement.  They  mull  be  in  the  poflelTion 
of,  and  occafionally  referred  to,  by  each  inftrudlor  of  a  fquad. 
The  feveral  lengths  of  plummets  fwinging  the  times  oi  the 
different  marches  in  a  minute,  are  as  follows.: 

Ordinary  time,   75  fteps  in  a  minute,  24  inch.  96  huad. 

Quick      do.     loS  do.  -  12  3 

Quickeft  do.     120  do.  -  9  80 

A  mufket 
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A  muflcet  ball,  fiifpendtd  by  a  ftriag  wliicli  is  not  fubjecl 
to  ftretch,  and  on  which  are  marked  the  ditTeront  required 
lengths,  will  anfwer  the  above  purpofe,  and  fiiould  be  fre- 
quently compared  with  an  accurate  (landard.  Accurate  di- 
ftances  of  (leps  may  alfo  be  marked  out  on  the  ground 
along  which  the  foldicr  is  praftifed  to  march,  and  thereby 
accuTlom  him  to  the  juft  length  of  each. 

Six  or  eight  recruits  will  now  be  formed  in  a  rank,  at 
clofe  files,  having  a  fteady  well-drilled  foldier  on  their  flank 
to  lead  ;  and  Jile  marching  may  be  taught  them. 

XVIII.  F/k  Marchin;^.  The  recruits  mnft  firfl  face, 
and  then  be  inftrufted  to  cover  each  other  exactly  in  file, 
fo  that  the  head  of  the  man  immediately  before  may  con- 
ceal the  heads  of  all  the  others  in  his  front.  The  ftricleil 
obfervance  of  all  the  rules  for  marching  is  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  marching  by  hies,  which  is  iirll  to  be  taught  at  the  or- 
dinar)',  and  afterwards  in  quick  time.  On  the  word  March, 
the  whole  immediately  ftep  off  together,  gaining  at  the  very 
firft  ilep  thirty  inches,  and  continuing  each  llcp  without  in- 
creafing  the  diilance  betwixt  each  recruit,  every  man  lock- 
ing or  placing  his  advanced  foot  on  the  ground,  before 
the  fpot  whence  the  preceding  man  has  taken  up  his. 
No  looking  down  nor  leaning  backward  is  to  be  tolerated 
on  any  pretence.  The  leader  is  to  be  diredled  to  march 
ftraight  forward  to  fome  diltant  object  given  him  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  recruits  made  to  cover  one  another  during 
the  march  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exadnefs.  Great  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  prevent  them  from  marching  with 
their  knees  bent,  which  they  will  at  firll  be  extremely  apt 
to  do,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  treading  down  the  heels  uf 
tho^e  before  them. 

XIX.  Wheeling  in  ftngk  Rani,  from  the  Halt.  At  the 
word  to  the  Right  Wheel,  the  man  on  the  right  of  the  rank 
faces  to  that  flank  ;  on  the  word  March,  they  itep  off  to- 
gether, the  whole  turning  their  eyes  to  the  left  (the  \s-hteling 
flank),  except  the  left  hand  man,  who  looks  inwards,  and 
during  the  wheel  becomes  a  kind  of  bafe  line  for  the  reft 
to  conform  to  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  front.  The 
outward  wheeling  man  always  lengthens  his  ftep  to  thirty- 
three  inches.  The  whole  obferve  the  fame  time  ;  but  each 
man  fliortens  his  ftep,  in  proportion  as  he  is  nearer  to  the 
ftanding  flank  on  which  the  wheel  is  made.  During  the 
wheel,  the  whole  remain  clofed  to  the  ftanding  flank,  i.  e. 
they  touch  without  incommoding  their  neighbour ;  nor 
mult;  they  fioop  forward,  but  remain  upright.  Opening 
out  from  the  ftanding  flank,  or  clofing  in  upon  it,  during  the 
wheel,  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  On  the  word  Halt — Drefs, 
each  man  halts  immediately,  without  jumping  forward  or 
making  any  falfe  movements.  When  able  to  perform  the 
wheel  with  accuracy  in  the  ordinary  time,  the  recruits 
muft  be  next  pradlifed  in  the  quickeft.  Nothing  fooner 
tends  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  proper  length  of  ftep, 
according  to  their  diftance  from  the  pivot,  than  continuing 
the  wheel  without  halting  for  feveral  revolutions  of  the  circle. 
I  XX.  Wheeling,  in  Jingle  Rani,  from  the  March.  The  re- 
cruits are  firft  taught  to  perform  this  wheeling  at  the  ordi- 
naiy,  afterwards  in  the  quickeft  time,  the  proper  wheeling 
ftep.  The  rank  marching  to  the  front  in  ordinary  time, 
receives  the  word  of  command.  Right — Wheel.  The  man 
on  the  right  of  the  rank  inHantiy  halts,  and  faces  to  his 
right.  The  reft  of  the  rank  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
wheeling  flank  (as  above  directed),  immediately  change 
the  ftep  together  to  wheeling  time.  As  foon  as  the  portion 
of  the  circle  intended  to  be  wheeled,  is  completed,  the 
words  Halt — Drefs  will  be  given,  (a  paufe  of  two  or  three 
feconds  may  be  made),  and  then  March,  at  which  the  whole 
rank  fteps  off  together  in  ordinary  time. 

Vol.  III. 
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XXI.  Wheeling  back^varJs,  in  Jingle  Rank.  At  the  word 
On  your  Right,  backwards, — Wheel,  the  right-hand  m.an  of 
the  rank  faces  to  his  left.  At  the  word  March,  the  whole 
ftep  backward  in  wheeling  time,  dreffing  by  the  outward 
wheeling  man  ;  thofe  nearell  the  pivot  making  their  ftcps 
extremely  fmall,  and  thofe  towards  the  wheeling  man  in- 
creafiiig  them  as  they  are  placed  nearer  to  him.  The  re- 
cruit in  this  wheel  muft  not  bend  forward,  nor  be  fuffered 
to  look  down  ;  but  by  calling  his  eyes  to  tl'.e  wheeling 
flank,  preferve  the  dreffing  of  the  rank.  On  the  word  Halt, 
the  whole  remain  perfectly  fteady,  ftill  looking  to  the  wheel- 
ing flank,  till  they  receive  the  word  Right — Drefs.  TiiC 
recruits  rtiould  be  firft  practifed  to  wheel  backwards  at  the 
ordinary  ftep.  At  all  times  it  will  be  neceffary  to  prevent 
their  hurrying  the  pace,  an  error  foldiers  are  very  fubject  to, 
particularly  in  the  backward  wheel.  Where  large  bodies 
wheel  from  line  into  columin,  this  wheeling  is  neceffary  to 
preferve  the  covering  of  pivot  flanks,  and  the  diftances  of 
the  divifions,  which  the  line  has  broken  into. 

XXII.  Wheeling  in  fingle  Rani,  on  a  inoveable  Pivot.  In 
performing  this  wheel,  both  flanks  are  moveable,  and  de- 
fcribe  concentric  circks  round  a  point,  which  is  removed  a  few 
paces  from  what  would  otherwiie  be  the  itanding  flank;  and 
eyes  are  all  turned  towards  the  directing  pivot  man,  whether 
he  is  on  the  outward  flank  or  the  flank  wheeled  to.  When 
the  wheel  is  to  be  made  to  the  directing  pivot  flank  (fup- 
pole  the  left),  the  rank  marching  at  the  ordinary  pace,  re- 
ceives the  word  Right  Shoulders  For'ward ;  on  which  the 
pivot  man,  without  altering  either  the  time  or  length  of  his 
pace,  continues  his  march  on  the  circumference  of  the 
lefTer  circle  ;  and  tracing  out  a  confiderable  arch,  on  the 
principle  of  dreffing,  gradually  brings  round  his  rank  to 
the  direction  required,  without  obliging  the  other  flank, 
which  is  defcribing  the  circumference  of  a  larger  circle, 
to  too  great  hurry.  On  the  word  Forward,  flioulders  are 
fquared,  and  the  pivot  marches  direAly  to  his  front. 
VVhen  the  directing  pivot  is  on  the  outwai'd  flank,  and 
has  to  defcribe  the  circumference  of  the  larger  circle,  on  the 
word  Left  Shoulders  Forvjard,  he  w-iil  (preferving  the  time 
and  length  of  his  pace)  gradually  bring  round  the  rank  to 
the  required  direction,  fo  as  to  enable  the  inward  flank  to 
defcribe  a  fimilar  arc  of  a  leffer  circle,  concentric  to  the 
one  he  himfeif  is  moving  on.  During  both  thefe  wheels, 
the  rank  dreifes  to  the  proper  pivot ;  and  whvn  he  defcribes 
the  fmaller  circle  of  the  wheel,  the  other  flank  which  ha» 
more  ground  to  go  over,  will  quicken  its  march  and  ftep 
out.  When  the  pivot  defcribes  the  greater  circle  of  the 
wheel,  the  other  flank  having  lefs  ground  to  go  over,  will 
ftep  fliorter  and  graduaUy  conform.  In  the  firll  cafe,  the 
recruit  muft  be  cautioned  againft  opening  out  from  the  pi- 
vot;  and  in  the  latter,  from  crowding  on  him.  The  juft 
performance  of  this  mode  of  wheeUng  depends  fo  much  on 
the  direfting  pivot,  that  a  well-drilled  foldier  (hould  at  firft 
be  placed  on  the  flank  named,  as  the  proper  pivot,  and 
changed  occafionally.  It  is  ufed  when  a  column  of  march 
(to  follow  the  windings  of  its  route)  changes  its  directioa 
in  general  lefs  than  the  quarter  circle. 

Drill  of  the  Recruit  tuith  Arms. 

I.  Pq/ition  of  the  Soldier.  \\  hen  the  firelock  is  given,  and 
is  fliouldered,  the  perfon  of  the  foldier  remains  in  the  pofi- 
tion  defcribed  in  fection  I.  of  the  drill  without  arms,  except 
that  the  wrift  of  the  left  hand  is  turned  out,  the  better  to 
embrace  the  butt ;  the  thumb  alone  is  to  appear  in  front, 
the  four  fingers  to  be  under  the  butt,  and  the  left  elbow  a 
little  bent  inwards,  without  being  feparated  from  the  body, 
or  being  more  backward  or  forward  than  the  right  one. 
The  firelock  is  pk^ed  in  the  hand,  not  on  the  middle 
5L  of 
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tioilow  of  the  right  fhouldei-,  and  the  hand  flat  upon  the 

Fix  Eiisonets.  At  tlie  v:ori,fx,  place  the  thumb  of  tlic 
riglit  liand,  as  quick  as  pofiible,  bcliind  the  barrel,  taking  a 
i^ripe  of  the  firelock.  As  foon  as  the  word  of  command  is 
fully  out,  pufli  the  tirelock  a  little  forward,  at  the  fame  time 
dniwiiu^  out  the  bayonet  with  the  left  hand,  and  fixing  it 
with  the  utmoft  celerity.  The  iiillant  this  is  done,  return 
as  quick  as  pofflble  to  the  order  as  above  defcribed,  and  Hand 
perfeftly  fteady. 

Sl'oii/rkr  jlnn.  As  foon  as  the  word  Jl:oulder  is  given, 
take  a  gripe  of  the  firelock  with  the  right  hand,  as  in  fixing 
bavoiiets ;  and  at  the  laft  word,  arms,  the  firelock  muft  be 
thrown  with  the  right  hand,  in  one  motion,  and  with  as  little 
apper:i\'>nce  of  effort  as  pofflble,  into  its  proper  pofition  on  the 
lert  Ihoiildcr.  The  hand  crofles  the  body  in  fo  doing;  but 
muft  be  inttantly  withdrawn. 

Pnj'cnt  Ai-Dis.  Firft,  feixe  the  firelock  with  the  right 
hand,  beneath  the  guard,  turning  the  lock  to  the  front,  but 
without  moving  it  from  the  (lioulder  ;  fecond,  bring  it  to  the 
poife,  feizing  it  with  the  left  hand,  the  fingers  extended  along 
the  fling,  the  wrift  upgn  the  guard,  and  the  point  of  the  left 
thunib  equal  in  height  with  the  eyes  ;  third,  bringdown  the 
firelock,  with  a  quick  motion,  as  low  as  the  right  hand  will 
admit  without  conlfraint,  drawing  back  the  right  foot  at  the 
fameinftant,  fo  that  the  hollow  of  it  may  touch  the  left  heel. 
The  firelock  in  this  pofition  is  to  be  totally  fupportcd  in  the 
left  hand,  the  body  to  reft  entirely  on  the  left  foot,  both  knees 
to  be  llraight. 

Shouldtr  Anns.  Firft,  by  a  turn  of  the  wrift,  bring  the 
firefock  to  its  proper  pofition  on  the  fhoulder,  as  defcribed 
above,  the  left  hand  grafping  the  butt  ;  fecond,  quit  the 
ri^ht  hand,  and  bring  it  briikly  down  to  its  place  at  the 
fide. 

Charge  Bayonets.  Firft,  at  one  motion  throw  the  firelock 
one  pace,  or  30  inches,  from  each  other  ;  that  all  the  ranks  from  the  ftioulder  acrofsthe  body,  to  alow  diagonal  recover, 
are  equally  well  dreffed  ;  that  the  men  do  not  turn  their  a  pofition  generally  denominated /ort/w^j  Az-mj-,  or  preparing 
heads  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  that  each  man  has  the  proper  for  the  cimrge,  in  which  the  lock  is  to  be  turned  to  the  front, 
unconftrained  attitude  of  a  foldier.  and  at  the  height  of  the  breaft,  the  muzzle  flanting  upwards, 

IV.  Open  Order.  The  recruits  being  formed  in  three  ranks  fo  that  the  barrel  may  crofs  oppofite  the  point  of  the  left 
at  clofe  order,  on  the  caution  Rear  ranks  take  open  order,  the  fhoulder,  with  the  butt  proportionally  deprcfled.  The  right 
flank  men,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre  and  rear  ranks,  hand  grafps  the  fmall  of  the  butt,  and  the  left  holds  the 
ftep  brifl<ly  back,  one  and  two  paces  refpeftively,  face  to  the  piece  at  the  fwell,  clofe  to  the  lower  pipe,  the  thumbs  of  both 
right,  and  ftand  covered,  to  mark  the  ground  on  which  each  hands  pointing  towards  the  muzzle  ;  fecond,  make  a  half 
rank  is  to  halt,  and  drefs  at  open  order  :  every  other  indi- 
vidual remains  ready  to  move.  On  the  word  Mareh,  the 
dreffers  front,  and  the  centre  and  rear  ranks  fall  back  one 
and  two  paces,  each  drtffing  by  the  right,  the  inftant  it  takes 
its  ground. 

V.  Clofe  Order.  On  the  word  Rear  ranis  take  chfe  order, 
the  whole  remain  perfeftly  fteady.  At  the  word  March, 
the  ranks  clofe  within  one  pace,  marching  one  and  two 
paces,  and  then  halting. 

VI.  The  Manual  Exereife.  The  following  is  the  regula- 
tion for  performing  the  manual  exereife,  the  recruit  ftanding 
at  the  pofition  already  defcribed,  with  hisfirtlock  fhouldered. 
The  manual  is  not  to  be  executed  by  one  word,  or  fignal, 
but  each  feparate  word  of  command  is  to  be  loudly  and 
diftinftly  given  by  the  officer  who  commands  the  body  per- 
forming it.  Three  feconds  are  the  time  allotted  between 
each  motion,  except  that  of  fixed  bayonets,  in  which  a  longer 
time  muft  be  given. 

Order  Arms.  Bring  the  firelock  to  the  trail  in  two  motions ; 
feieing  it  at  the  firft  at  the  lower  loop,  juft  above  the  fwell  ; 
at  the  fecond,  bring  it  down  to  the  right  fide,  the  butt 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground ;  at  the  third,  drop  the 
fcutt  on  the    ground,    placing    the    muzzle   againft  the 
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of  the  fingers,  and  fo  carried,  that  it  (hall  not  laife,  ad- 
vance, or  keep  back,  one  ftioulder  more  than  the  other. 
The  butt  muft  therefore  be  forward,  and  as  low  as  can  be 
permitted  without  rcftraint  ;  the  fore-part  ueaily  even  with 
that  of  the  thigh,  and  the  hind-part  of  it  prcfted  by  the 
wrift  againft  the  thigh.  The  piece  muft  be  kept  fteady  and 
firm  before  the  hollow  of  the  ftioulder.  Should  the  firelock 
be  drawn  back,  or  attempted  to  be  carried  high,  in  that  cale 
one  ftioulder  will  be  advanced,  the  other  kept  back,  and  the 
tipper  part  of  the  body  diftorted,  and  not  placed  fquare  with 
refpeft  to  the  limbs.  Each  recruit  muft  be  feparately 
taught  the  pofition  of  ftiouldered  arms,  and  not  allowed  to 
proceed  until  he  has  acquired  it. 

II.  Motions  of  the  Firelock.  The  following  motions  of  the 
firelock  will  be  taught  and  pradiftd,  until  each  recruit  is 
perfeft  in  them  ;  being  neceffary  for  the  eafe  of  the  foldier 
in  the  courfe  of  exereife.  I.  Supporting  arms  ;  2.  Carrying 
arms ;  3.  Ordering  at  eafed  arms ;  4.  Standing  at  eafe  ; 
5.  Attention  ;  6.  Shouldering  ;  7.  Trailing  arms  ;  8.  Shoul- 
dering from  the  trail.  The  recruit  muft  ht  accuftomed  to 
carry  his  arms  for  a  confiderable  time  together  :  it  is  moft 
eflential  he  ftnould  do  fo,  and  not  be  allowed  Xofiibpori  them 
fo  often  as  is  praflifed  ;  under  the  idea  that  long  carrying 
them  is  a  pofition  of  too  much  reftraint. 

III.  Forming  the  Squad.  When  the  fquad,  or  divifion,  of 
fix  or  eight  files,  is  ordered  to  Fall  in,  each  man,  with  carried 
arms,  will,  as  quick  as  poftible,  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  beginning  from  the  flank  to  which  he  is  ordered  to 
form.  He  will  drefs  himfelf  in  line  by  the  rule  already 
niven,  adume  the  ordered  pofition  of  a  foldier,  and  ftand 
perfeftly  ftill  and  fteady,  until  ordered  to  ftand  at  eafe,  or 
that  fome  other  command  be  given  him.  Attention  muft  be 
paid,  that  the  files  are  corretily  clofe  ;  that  the  men  in  the 
rear  ranks  cover  well,  looking  their  file  leaders  in  the  middle 
of  the  neck  ;  that  the  ranks  have  their  proper  diftjince  of 


face  to  the  right,  and  bring  down  the  firelock  to  nearly  a 
horizontal  pofition,  with  the  muzzle  inclining  a  httle  up- 
wards, and  the  right  wrift  refting  againft  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,  juft  below  the  hip.  N.  B.  The  firft  motion  of  the 
charge  is  the  pofition  which  the  foldier  will,  either  from  the 
ftioulder,  or  after  firing,  take,  in  order  to  advance  on  an 
enemy  whom  it  is  intended  to  attack  with  bayonets  fixed. 
The  word  of  command,  for  that  purpofe,  is.  Prepare  to  charge. 
The  fecond  pofition  is  that  which  the  front  rank  takes  when 
arrived  at  a  few  yards  diftance  only  from  the  bodv  to  be 
attacked.  The  firft  motion  of  the  charge  is  alfo  that  which 
fentries  are  to  take,  when  challenging  any  perfons  who  ap- 
proach their  pofts. 

Shoulder  Arms.  Firft,  face  to  the  front,  and  throw  up  the 
piece  into  its  pofition  on  the  ftioulder,  by  a  turn  of  the  right 
wrift,  inftantly  grafping  the  butt,  as  above  defcribed,  with  the 
left  hand :  fecond,  quit  the  firelock  brifl<ly  with  the  right 
hand,  bringing  it  to  its  proper  place  by  the  fide. 

The  men  muft  likewife  be  taught  to  ft/pport  arms  at  three 
motions,  throwing  the  firft  and  fecond  nearly  into  one.  Firft, 
they  feize  the  fmall  of  the  butt  under  the  lock  with  the  right 
hand,  bringing  the  butt  in  front  of  the  groin,  and  keeping  the 
lock  fomewhat  turned  out ;  fecond,  they  bring  their  left  arm 
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under  the  cock  ;  tliirci,  they  quit  t'le  right  hand.  In  cirry- 
ing  arms,  from  the  fnppoit,  tlie  motions  are  exattly  rcverled. 
In  marching  any  dlftance,  or  in  (landing  at  cafe  %vlien  fup- 
portiug,  the  men  are  :il!owtd  to  bring  their  right  hand  acrols 
tlie  body,  to  the  fmall  of  the  butt,  which  latter  muft,  in  that 
cafe,  be  thrown  dill  more  forward  ;  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  being  uppermoll,  miiH  be  placed  between  the  body  and 
the  right  elbow.  The  right  hands  are  to  be  inftantly  re- 
moved, when  the  divifion  halts,  or  is  ordered  to  drefs  by  the 
right.  In  regard  to  the  motions  oi  feciiritia,  grounding,  and 
trailing,  as  well  as  piling  arms,  it  will  be  fufticient  for  the 
foldiers  to  be  taught  to  perform  them  in  the  quickell  and 
moft  convenient  method.  Uiifixhig  bayonets  is  to  be  done 
from  the  order,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fixing  them. 

Sentries  polled  with  fhouldered  arms,  are  permitted  after- 
wards to  Jupport,  but  not  to  flope  them.  On  the  approach 
of  an  officer,  they  immediately  carry  their  arms,  and  put 
themfelves  into  the  proper  pofition  ;  not  at  the  inllant  he 
paffes,  but  by  the  time  he  is  within  twenty  yards  of  their 
poll,  fo  that  they  may  be  perfeftly  {leady  before  he  comes 
up.  If  a  field  officer,  he  is  entitled  to  the  prefent  arms. 
Corporals  marching  with  reliefs,  or  commanding  detach- 
ments or  divifions,  will  carry  their  arms  advanced. 

VII.  The  Platoon  Exercife.  When  perfect  in  the  manual, 
the  troops  are  next  to  be  taught  this  part  of  their  duty,  and 
the  manner  in  which  to  execute  the  feveral  firings.  Tlie  re- 
cruit Handing  at  fhouldered  arms,  the  firft.  word  given  is : 

Male  Ready.  This  is  done  by  bringing  the  firelock  to  the 
recover,  and  inllantly  cocking. 

Prefent.  Slip  tlie  left  hand  along  the  fling  as  far  as  the 
fwell  of  the  firelock,  and  bring  the  piece  down  to  the  prefent, 
ftepping  back  about  fix  inches  to  the  rear  with  the  right 
foot. 

Fire ;  Having  filed,  drop  the  firelock  brifldy  to  the  prim- 
ing pofition,  and  half  cock. 

Handle  Cartridge.  Firll,  draw  the  cartridge  from  the 
pouch  ;  fecond,  bring  it  to  the  mouth,  holding  it  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  bite  away  the  top  of  it. 

Prime.  Firll,  (hake  a  little  powder  into  the  pan  ;  fecond, 
fhut  the  pan  with  the  three  lad  fingers  ;  third,  fcize  the  fmall 
of  the  butt  with  the  fame  three  fingers. 

Load.  Firft,  face  to  the  left  on  both  heels,  fo  that  the  right 
toe  may  point  directly  to  the  front,  and  the  body  be  a  very 
little  faced  to  the  left,  bringing  at  the  fame  time  tlie  firelock 
round  to  the  left  fide,  without  finking  it.  It  fhould,  while  in 
this  pofition,  be  nearly  perpendicular  (having  the  muzzle 
only  a  fmall  degree  brought  forward)  ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  is 
fteadv  there,  it  muil  iaflantly  be  forced  down  within  two  in- 
ches of  the  ground,  the  butt  nearly  oppofite  to  the  left  heel, 
and  the  firelock  itfelf  fomewhat  floped,  and  direftly  to  the 
front.  The  right  hand  at  the  fame  inftant  catches  the 
muzzle  in  order  to  Heady  it ;  fecond,  fhake  the  powder  into 
the  barrel,  putting  in  after  it  the  paper  and  ball ;  third, 
feize  the  top  of  the  ramrod  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb. 

Dratu  Ramrods.  Firft,  force  the  ramrod  half  out,  and 
feize  it,  back-handed,  exaftly  in  the  middle  ;  fecond,  draw  it 
entirely  out,  and  turning  it  with  the  whole  hand  and  arm  ex- 
tended from  you,  put  it  one  inch  into  the  barrel. 

Ram  down  Cartridge.  Firft,  pufh  the  ramrod  down,  hold- 
ing it,  as  before,  exaAly  in  the  middle,  till  the  hand  touches 
the  muzzle  ;  fecond,  flip  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  to  the 
upper  end,  without  letting  the  ramrod  fall  further  into  the 
barrel ;  third,  pufti  the  cartridge  well  down  to  the  bottom  ; 
fourth,  ilrike  it  two  very  quick  ftrokes  with  the  ramrod. 

Return  Ramrods.  Firft,  draw  the  ramrod  half  out,  catch- 
ing it  back-handed  ;  fecond,  draw  it  totally  out,  turning  it 
very  brifldy  from  you,  with  the  arm  extended,  and  pot  it 


into  the  loops,  forcing  it  as  quick  as  poffble  to  the  bottom  ; 
then  face  to  the  proper  front,  the  finger  .-.nd  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  holding  the  ramrod,  ac  i.i  the  pofition  immediately 
previous  to  drawing  it,  and  the  butt  rai.ed  two  inches  from 
the  ground. 

Shoulder  Arms.  Strike  the  top  of  the  muzzle  fmartly  with 
the  riglit  hand,  to  fix  the  bayonet  and  ramrod  more  firmly, 
and  at  the  fame  time  throw  it  nimbly  up  at  one  motion,  to 
the  Ihoulder.  N.  B.  Though  the  butts  are  not  to  come  to 
the  ground  in  calling  about,  as  acxridtnts  may  liacpen  from 
it,  yet  they  arc  permitted,  while  loading,  to  be  fo  relied  ; 
but  it  mull  be  done  without  noife,  and  in  a  manner  imper- 
ceptible in    the  front. 

In  priming  and  loading  quick,  ift,  bring  the  firelock  dowa 
in  one  bride  motion  to  the  priming  pofition,  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  placed  againft  the  pan  cover  or  fteel,  the  fingers 
clenched,  and  the  elbow  a  little  turned  out,  fo  that  the  wrift 
may  be  clear  of  the  cock.  2d,  Open  the  pan,  by  throwin<r 
up  the  fteel  with  a  ftrong  motion  of  the  right  arm,  turning 
the  elb(jw  in,  and  keeping  the  firelock  I'.cady  in  the  left 
hand.  3d,  Bring  your  hand  round  to  the  pouch,  and  drawr 
out  the  cartridge.  The  reft  as  above  defcribcd  ;  except 
that  in  the  quick  loading,  all  the  motions  are  to  be  done 
with  the  utmoft  difpatch  pofiihle,  the  foldiers  taking  their 
tiine  from  the  flugeUman  in  front,  for  cafting  about  and 
fliouldering  only. 

In  firing  three  deep,  the  priming  pofition  for  the  front 
rank  is  the  height  of  the  waiftband  of  the  brteches  ;  for  the 
centre  rank,  about  the  middle  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  for  the 
rear  rank,  clofe  to  the  breaft.  The  firelock  in  all  thefe  po- 
fitions  is  to  be  kept  perfedlly  horizontal. 

As  Front  Rank  kneeling — mail  ready.  Bring  the  firelock 
briflvly  up  to  the  recover,  catching  it  in  the  left  hand,  and, 
without  flopping,  fink  down  with  a  quick  motion  on  the 
right  knee,  keeping  the  left  foot  faft,  the  butt  of  the  fire- 
lock at  the  fame  moment  falling  upon  the  ground.  Then 
cock,  and  inftantlv  feize  the  cock  and  fteel"  together  in  the 
right  hand,  holding  the  piece  firm  in  the  left,  about  the 
middle  of  that  part  which  is  between  the  lock  and  the  fwell 
of  the  llock  ;  the  point  of  the  left  thumb  to  be  clofe  to  the 
fwell,  and  pointing  upwards.  As  the  body  is  finking,  the 
right  knee  is  to  be  thrown  fo  far  back,  that  the  left  leg  may 
be  right  up  and  down,  the  right  foot  a  little  turned  out, 
body  ftraight,  and  the  head  as  much  up  as  if  fiiouldercd. 
The  firelock  muft  be  upright,  the  butt  about  four  inches  to 
the  right  of  the  infide  of  the  left  foot. 

Prefent.  Bring  the  firelock  down  firmly  to  the  prefent, 
by  Aiding  the  left  hand  to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm  along 
the  fling,  without  letting  the  motion  tell ;  the  right  hand  at 
the  fame  time  fpringing  up  the  butt  by  the  cock  fo  high 
againft  the  right  Ihoulder,  that  the  head  may  not  be  too 
much  lowered  in  taking  aim;  the  right  cheek  to  be  clofe  to 
the  butt,  the  left  eye  fhut,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  trigger.  Look  along  the  barrel  with  the 
right  eye,  from  the  brecch-pin  to  the  muzzle,  and  remaia 
fteady. 

Firt.  Pull  the  trigger  ftrong  with  the  middle  finger, 
and,  as  foon  as  fired,  fpring  up  nimbly  upon  the  left  leg, 
keeping  the  body  ereft,  and  the  left  foot  faft,  and  bringing 
the  right  heel  to  the  hollow  of  the  left.  At  the  fame  in- 
ftant, drop  tlie  firelock  to  the  priming  pofition,  half  cock, 
handle  cartridge,  and  go  on  with  the  loadigg  motions  as  be- 
fore defcribed. 

As  Centre  Rank — make  ready.     Spring  the  firelock  bri{!:ly 

to  the  recover.     As  foon  as  the  left  hand  feizes  it  above  the 

lock,  raife  the  right  elbow  a  little,  placing  the  th-mib  of  that 

baud  upon  the  cock,  with  the  fingers  open  on  the  plate  of 
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tli«  lock,  and  tlien,  as  quick  as  poffible,  cock  tlie  piece,  hy 
dropping  the  elbow,  and  forcing  down  tlie  cock  with  tiie 
thumb.     Step  at  the  fame  time  with  the  right  foot  a  mo- 
derate pace  to  the  light,  and  keeping  the  left  faft,  feize  the 
fmall  of  the  butt  with  the  right  hand.     The  piece  mud  be 
h'.ld  in  this  pofition  perpendicular,  and  oppoiite  the  left  fide 
of  the  face,  the  butt  clofe  to  the  breaft,  but  not  prefTed,  the 
body  ftraight  and  full  to  the  front,  and  the  head  eretl. 
Preftnt,  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation. 
Fire.     Pull  the  trigger  ilrong  with  the  middle  finger  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  fired,  bring  the  iirtlock  to  the  priming  poli- 
tion.     Prime  and  load  as  before,  with  this  diiierence  only, 
that  the  left  foot  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  riglit,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  firelock  is  brought  down  to  the  priming  pofi- 
tion  ;  and  that,  immediately  after  the  firelock  is  thrown  up 
to  the  fhoulder,  the  men  fpring  to  the  left  again,  and  cover 
their  file  leaders. 

y/j  Rear  Rani:— male  ready.  Recover  and  cock  as  be- 
fore dirtdted  for  the  centre  rank.  As  the  firelock  is  brought 
to  the  recover,  Hep  briflvly  to  the  right  a  full  pace,  at  the 
fame  time  placing  the  left  heel  about  fix  inches  before  the 
point  of  the  right  foot.  The  body  to  be  kept  If  raight,  and 
as  fquare  to  the  front  as  poffible. 

Prefent,  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation. 
Fire,  as  before  ;   remembering  only  the  difference  of  the 
priming  pofition  for  this  rank.     After  firing  and  recovering 
the  (houider,  the  men  ftep  as  the  centre  rank  does. 

In  firing  with  the  front  rank  Handing,  that  rank  makes 
ready,  &c.  as  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  the  platoon  ex- 
ercife.  The  platoon  cxercife  is  always  to  be  performed  with 
ranks  clofcd,  except  at  the  drill. 

VIII.  Firings.  When  the  recruits  have  acquired  the 
management  of  their  arms,  and  are  perfect  in  the  motions 
of  the  manual  and  platoon  exercifes,  they  will  be  inflrutled 
in  clofed  ranks,  at  firing,  ill,  direft  to  their  front  ;  zdly, 
obliquely  to  the  right  and  left ;  and,  ^dly,  by  files. 

IX.  Marcl/wg  to  the  front  ,ind  rear.  The  divifion,  or 
fquad,  is  to  be  particularly  well  dreffed,  files  corredl,  arrrs 
carried,  the  rear  ranks  covering  exacfly,  and  each  ir.dividual 
to  have  his  juft  attitude  and  pofition,  before  the  fquad  is  or- 
dered to  move.  Tiie  march  will  be  made  by  the  right  or 
left  flank,  and  a  proper  trained  man  will  therefore  conduft 
it.  The  word  di'.-lf:on  may  be  given  as  a  caution  ;  and  at 
iJie  word  march,  each  man  fteps  forward  a  full  pace.  The 
recruit  njuft  not  turn  his  head  to  the  hand  to  which  he  is 
dreffing,  as  a  turning  of  the  fhoulders  would  undoubtedly 
follow.  His  elbows  muft  be  kept  fteady,  without  con- 
llraint :  if  they  are  opened  from  lus  body,  the  next  man 
muft  be  preffcd  upon  ;  if  they  are  cloied,  there  arifes  an  im- 
proper diftance,  which  muft  be  filled  up.  In  cither  cafe, 
waving  on  the  march  will  take  place,  and  if  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  The  going  to  the  right,  or  left  about,  in  march, 
is  not  to  be  at  firft  praftifed,  but  the  fquad  is  to  halt,  front 
by  command,  and  then  march.  As  the  being  able  to  march 
ftraight  forward  is  of  the  utmoft  conftquence,  the  officer 
commanding  the  drill  will  take  evei7  pains  to  perfeft  his 
fquad  in  it.  For  this  purpofe,  he  will  often  go  to  the  rear, 
place  himfelf  behind  the  flank  file  which  regulates  the 
inarch,  and  take  a  point  or  objeft  exaftly  in  front  of  that 
file.  He  will  then  command,  march  ;  and  remaining  in  his 
place,  will  direft  the  advance  of  the  fquad,  by  keeping  the 
flank  file  always  in  a  line  with  the  objeft.  It  is  alfo  from 
behind  he  will  fooneft  perceive  the  leaning  back  of  a  (houi- 
der, or  the  bringing  it  forward  ;  faults  which  ought  inftantly 
to  be  reftified,  as  produftive  of  the  worft  confequence  in 
a  line,  where  one  man,  by  bringing  forward  a  fhoulder,  may 
change  the  diredion  of  the  naurth,  and  oblige  the  wing  of 
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a  battalion  to  run,  in  order  to  keep  dreffed.  In  fhort,  it  is 
irnpoffible  to  labour  too  much  at  making  the  foldier  march 
ftraight  forward,  keeping  always  the  fame  front  as  when  he 
ftepped  off.  This  is  cff'edled  by  moving  folely  from  the 
haunches,  keeping  the  body  fteady,  the  (lio'dders  fquare, 
and  the  head  to  the  front  ;  and  will  without  difficulty  be  at- 
tained by  a  ftridl  attention  to  the  rules  for  marching,  and  a 
careful  obfervance  of  an  equal  length  of  ftep,  and  an  equal 
cadence  or  time  of  march. 

Changing  from  ordinary  to  quick  time,  and  from  quick 
to  ordinary,  muft  always  be  TJreceded  by  a  halt.  Although 
this  may  not  appear  elfcntial  for  the  movements  of  a  divifion 
or  batl;;lion,  it  is  abfolutely  fo  for  thofe  of  a  larger  body, 
and  is  therefore  required  in  fmall  ones.  Turning  on  the 
march,  in  order  to  continue  it,  though  inaccurate  and  im- 
proper for  a  large  body,  is  neceffary,  and  muft  often  be 
allowed,  in  the  movements  of  fmall  divifions  in  file  or  front, 
when  connefted  with  others  in  line  or  column.  As  helps 
for  fixing  the  true  cadence  of  the  march,  the  plummet  muft 
often  be  reforted  to.  The  words  /•//,  right,  may,  when, 
neceffary,  be  repeated  ;  fiowly  for  ordinary,  and  more  rapidly 
for  quick  time.  Strong  taps  of  the  drum,  regulated  by  the 
plummet,  maybe  allowed  to  be  given  immediately  before  the 
word  march,  to  imprint  the  required  meafure  on  the  mind 
of  the  recruit  ;  but  they  are  on  no  account,  or  in  any  fitu- 
ation,  to  be  given  during  the  march. 

X.  Open  and  clofe  Order,  on  March.  The  fquad,  when 
moving  to  the  front  in  ordinaiy  time,  receives  the  v.  ord. 
Rear  rants  take  open  order  ;  on  which  the  front  rank  conti- 
nues its  march  without  altering  the  pace,  and  the  centre 
and  rear  ranks  mark  the  time,  viz.  the  centre  once,  and  fteps 
oft"  at  the  fecond  pace  ;  the  rear  rank  moving  forward  on  the 
third.  On  the  word  Rear  ranks  take  clofe  order,  the  centre 
and  rear  ranks  ftep  nimbly  up  to  clofe  order,  and  inftantly 
refume  the  pace  at  which  the  firft  rank  has  continued  to 
march. 

XI.  March  in  File  to  a  Flank.  The  accuracy  of  the 
march  in  file  is  fo  effential  in  all  deployments  into  line,  and 
in  the  internal  movements  of  the  divifions  of  the  battalion, 
that  the  foldier  cannot  be  too  much  exercifed  to  it.  The 
whole  battahon,  as  well  as  its  divifions,  is  required  to  make 
this  flank  movement,  without  the  leaft  opening  out,  or 
lengthening  of  the  file,  and  in  pcrfeA  cadence  and  equality 
of  ftep.  After  facing,  and  at  the  word  march,  the  whole 
fquad  fteps  off  at  the  fame  inftant,  each  replacing,  or  rather 
overftepping  the  foot  of  the  man  before  him,  i.  e.  the  right 
foot  of  the  lecond  man  comes  within  the  left  foot  of  the 
firft,  and  thus  of  every  one  ;  more  or  lefs  overlapping,  ac- 
cording to  the  clofenefs  or  opennefs  of  the  files,  and  the 
length  of  ftep.  The  front  rank  will  marcli  ftraight  along 
the  given  line,  each  foldier  of  that  rank  looking  along  the 
necks  of  thofe  before  him  ;  never  to  the  right  or  left  ;  other- 
wife  a  waving  of  the  march  will  take  place,  and  of  courfe 
the  lofs  and  extenfion  of  line  and  diftance,  whenever  the 
body  returns  to  its  proper  front.  The  centre  and  rear  ranks 
muft  look  to,  and  regulate  themfclves  by  their  leaders  of  the 
front  rank,  and  always  drefs  in  their  file.  Although  file 
marching  is  generally  in  quick,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  praftifcd 
in  ordinary  time.  The  above  pofition  of  feet  takes  place  in 
all  marching  in  front,  where  tlie  ranks  are  clofe,  and  locked 
up.  With  a  little  attention  and  praftice,  this  mode  of 
marching,  apparently  fo  difficult,  will  be  found  by  every 
foldier  to  be  eafier  than  the  common  method  of  marching 
by  files,  when,  on  every  halt,  the  rear  muft  run  up  to  gain 
the  ground  it  has  unneceffarily  loft. 

XII.  Wheeling  in  File.  The  fquad,  when  marching  in 
file,  muft  be  accuftoined  to  wheel  its  head  to  either  flank  ; 
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eacli  file  following  in  fiicceflion,  without  lofiiig  or  increafing 
<i;ftance.  On  this  occafion,  each  file  makes  its  feparate 
wheel,  on  a  pirot  moveable  in  a  verj'  fmall  degree,  but  with- 
out altering  its  time  of  march,  or  the  eves  of  the  rear  ranks 
being  turned  from  their  front  rank.  The  front  rank  men, 
whether  pivot-men  or  not,  muft  keep  up  to  their  diftance  ; 
-  and  the  wheeling  men  mull  take  a  vei^  extended  ftep,  and 
lofe  no  time  in  moving  on. 

XIII.  OM'tQve  Marching  In  Front.  WTien  the  fquad  is 
marching  in  front,  and  receives  the  word  to  the  r'l^ht  oblique, 
each  man,  the  {irft  time  he  raifes  the  right  foot,  will,  inftead 
of  throwing  it  ftraight  forward,  carry  it  in  the  diagonal  di- 
reftion,  as  has  been  already  explained  in  $  8.  of  the  drill 
without  arms  ;  taking  care  not  to  alter  the  pofition  of  his 
body,  fhoulders,  or  head.  The  grcatetl  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  (hculders  of  every  man  in  the  fquad,  that  they 
remain  parallel  to  the  line  on  which  they  firll  were  placed, 
and  that  the  right  (houlders  do  not  fall  to  the  rear,  which 
thty  are  very  apt  to  do  in  obliquing  to  the  right,  and  which 
immediately  changes  the  direction  of  the  front.  On  the 
word  foriuard,  the  incline  ceafes,  and  the  whole  march 
forward.  In  obliquing  to  the  left,  the  fame  rules  are  to  be 
obfei-ved,  with  the  difference  of  the  left  leg  going  to  the 
left,  and  attention  to  keeping  up  the  left  ihoulder.  The 
fame  inftructions  that  are  given  for  ordinary  time,  fcrve  alfo 
for  quick  time  ;  but  this  movement,  though  it  rrjay  be  made 
by  a  fmall  divifion,  cannot  be  required  from  a  larger  body. 
Obliquing  to  the  right  is  fometimes  to  be  praSifed  with  eyes 
to  the  left  ;  and  obliquing  to  the  left,  with  eyes  to  the 
right  ;  as  being  abfolutely  neceffary  on  many  occafions : 
for  if  one  of  the  battalions  of  a  line  in  advancing  be  ordered 
to  oblique  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  eyes  rauft  ftill  con- 
tinue turned  towards  its  centre. 

XIV.  Oblique  Marching  in  File.  In  obliquing  to  the 
right  or  left  by  files,  the  centre  and  rear  rank  men  will  con- 
tinue looking  to  their  leaders  of  the  front  rank.  Each  file 
is  to  confider  itftlf  as  a  rank  entire,  and  is  to  preferve  the 
fame  front,  and  pofition  of  the  flioulders,  during  the  oblique, 
as  before  it  began.  This  being  a  very  ufeful  movement,  re- 
cruits are  to  be  often  praftifed  in  it. 

XV.  IVhe^Uiig  forward  from  tb:  Halt.  The  direflions 
already  given  for  the  wheeling  of  a  fingle  rank,  are  to  be 
ftriftly  attended  to  in  this  wheel  of  the  fquad.  On  the  word 
right,  or  left  '■j.'heel,  the  rear  ranks,  if  at  one  pace  diftance, 
lock  up.  At .  the  v.ord  march,  the  whole  ftep  together  in 
the  quickefl  time,  and  the  rear  ranks,  during  the  wheel,  in- 
cline fo  as  to  cover  their  proper  front  raiik  men.  At  tiie 
word  halt,  the  whole  remain  perfeftly  fteady. 

XVI.  Whcdir.g  baclivard.  The  fquad  muft  be  much 
praclifed  in  wheeling  backward  in  the  quickeft  time.  In 
this  wheel,  the  rear  ranks  may  preferve  their  diftance  of  one 
pace  from  each  other.  Great  attention  ftiould  be  paid  to 
prevent  the  recruits  from  fixing  their  eves  on  the  ground. 

XVII.  Wheeling  from  the  March.  The  direitions  for 
wheeling  on  a  halted,  and  on  a  moveable  pivot,  have  already 
been  given  under  the  drill  without  arms.  The  fquad  (hould 
liow  be  praftifed  in  both,  until  thoroughly  confirmed  in  thofe 
movements. 

XVIII.  Stepping  out,  Sec.  The  fquad  muft^  likewife  be 
praftifcd  \n  flipping  out,  Jleppingfhort,  marking  time,  changing 
the  feet,  the  fide  ftep,  and  flipping  back  ;  the  inftructions 
for  which  have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  firll  pan  of  the 
<lrill. 

It  can  neither  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated,  nor  too  often 
remembered,  that  upon  the  corredl  equality  of  march,  efta- 
bliHied  and  praftifed  by  all  the  troops  of  the  fame  army, 
eveiT  jiill  movement  and  manceuvre  depend.     If  this  is  not 


attended  to,  difunion  and  cor.mfioa  will  neceffarily  take 
place  on  the  junction  of  fcveral  battalions  in  corps;  al- 
though, taken  individually,  each  may  be  in  moft  refpects 
well  trained.  It  is  in  the  original  inftruclion  of  the  recruit 
and  fquad,  that  this  great  point  is  to  be  laboured  at  and 
attained.  The  time  and  length  of  ftep,  on  all  occafions, 
are  prefcribed.  The  time  is  infallibly  afcertained  by  the 
frequent  corrections  of  the  plummet,  which,  when  lo  ap- 
plied, will  foon  give  to  each  man  that  habitual  meafure  fo 
much  defired.  Every  driller  muft  therefore  have  it  at  hand  ; 
and,  as  already  obfcrved,  before  any  fquad  or  larger  body 
is  put  in  march,  five  or  fix  ftrong  taps  of  the  drum  may  be 
given,  in  exacl  time,  as  regulated  by  the  plummet,  which 
will  imprint  the  true  meafure  on  each  ear,  and  prepare  for 
taking  an  accurate  ftep  at  the  word  march.  The  length  of 
ftep  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  repeated  trial ;  and  therefore, 
before  the  recruit  is  put  in  motion,  each  inftruftor  (hould 
afcertain  the  fpace  on  which  he  is  to  drill  his  m.en  ;  he  wSl 
therefore  (fuppofing  that  he  himfelf  is  accuiate  in  his  paces, 
and  that  there  is  ground  for  that  purpofe)  mark  out  an  ob- 
long fquare  of  forty  paces  by  twenty  or  thirty,  the  corners 
of  which  he  will  afcertain  by  halberts,  ftones,  or  any  other 
\'ifible  manner.  Along  the  fides  of  this  figure  he  will  march 
the  pivot  flank  of  his  fquad,  making  correct  wheeh  and  halts 
at  the  angles.  The  time  of  march  being  exatlly  afceitained, 
he  will  then  fee  that  the  fides  of  the  oblong  are  gone  over  at 
the  known  number  of  Heps  ;  and  if  there  be  any  inaccuracy, 
he  will  lengthen  or  (horten  the  ftep,  till  the  fquad  marches 
with  the  iitmoft  precifion,  every  man  preferving  his  juft  po- 
fition, and  all  the  other  indifpenfible  attentions  in  marching 
being  ftriclly  obfcrved.  Where  there  is  a  fufSciency  of 
ground,  the  fquads  will  occafionally  march  over  larger 
fpaces  ;  but  the  diilances  (hould  in  the  fame  manner  be  es. 
actly  determined,  fo  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
true  length  of  the  ftep.  In  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
fquads  or  drills,  one  or  more  formed  fcldiers  (hould  accom- 
pany each,  to  march  on  the  flank,  give  diftances,  and  in  other 
points  regulate  the  motions  of  the  drill. 

Formation  and  Exercife  of  the  Platoon,  or  Company. 
The  recruit  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  preced- 
ing parts  of  the  drill,  is  now  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  platoon,  as  a  more  immediate  preparation  for 
his  joining  the  battalion.  For  this  purpofe,  from  ten  to 
twenty  files  are  to  be  alFembled,  formed,  and  told  off  in  the 
following  manner,  as  a  company  in  the  battalion. 

I.  The  platoon  falls  in  three  ranks,  at  clofe  order,  with 
(houldered  arms  ;  the  files  lightly  touching,  but  without 
crowding.  Each  man  will  then  occupy  a  fpace  of  about 
2  2  inches.  The  commander  of  the  platoon  takes  poil  on 
the  right  of  the  front  rank,  covered  by  a  ferjeant  in  the 
rear  rank.  The  other  ferjeants  will  form  a  fourth,  or  fu- 
pemumerarj'  rank,  three  paces  from  the  rear  rank.  The 
platoon  will  be  told  off  into  fubdiviCons,  and,  if  of  fufli- 
cient  ftrength,  into  four  fcdions ;  but  as  a  fection  (hould 
never  be  lefs  than  five  tiles,  it  will  often  happen  that,  for  the 
purpofes  cf  march,  three  fedions  only  can  be  formed. 
The  four  beft-trained  folditrs  arc  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank,  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  fubdivifion.  When  thus 
formed,  the  platoon  will  be  praftifed  in  opening  and  clofing 
of  ranks  ;  drcfllng  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  in  an  oblique 
direftion,  by  the  right  or  left  ;  and  exercifed  in  the  feveral 
motions  of  the  firelock.  Clofe  order  is  the  chief  and  pri- 
marj'  order  in  which  the  battalion  and  its  parts  at  all  times 
alTemble  and  form.  Open  order  is  only  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception from  it,  and  occafionally  ufed  in  fituations  of  parade 
and  (hew.  In  clofe  order,  the  rear  ranks  are  clofed  up  to 
within  one  pace  j  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  taken  from 
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tl,e  hv-ils  of  ons  rauli  to  thofe  of  the  next.     At  open  or- 
der, they  are  two  paces  dillant  from  each  other. 

II.  Marihtngio  the  Front.  In  the  drill  of  the  phuoon, 
the  peifon  inflriicliiig  nnill  always  confider  it  as  a  company 
ill  battalion,  and  regulate  all  its  movements  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. He  will  therefore,  before  he  puts  it  in  motion  to 
front  or  rear,  indicate  which  flank  is  to  direft,  by  giving 
the  word  Eyes  Right,  or  Eyes  Left,  and  then  March. 
Should  the  right  be  the  dircfting  flank,  the  commander  of 
the  platoon  himfelf  will  fix  on  objefts  to  march  upon,  in  a 
line  truly  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  liis  corps.  When 
the  left  flank  is  ordered  to  direft,  he  and  his  coveting  fer- 
jcant  will  (liift  to  the  left  of  the  front  rank,  and  take  fuch 
objefts  to  march  upon.  To  march  on  one  objeft  only,  and 
to  preferve  a  ftraight  line,  is  an  opcretion  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  conduftor  of  the  platoon  therefore,  be- 
fore the  word  to  march  is  given,  will  endeavour  to  remark 
fome  diftinft  objtft  on  the  ground  in  his  own  front,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  direfting  flank.  He  will  tlien  obferve 
I'ome  nearer  and  intermediate  point  in  the  fame  line,  fuch  as 
a  fl;one,  tuft  of  grafs,  &c.  Tliefe  he  will  move  upon  with 
accuracy  ;  and  as  he  approaches  the  neared  of  thofe  points, 
he  niul\  from  time  to  time  chufe  frefli  ones,  in  the  original 
direSion,  which  he  will  by  this  means  preferve,  never  hav- 
ing fewer  than  two  fuch  points  to  move  upon.  If  no  objeft 
in  the  true  line  can  be  afcertained,  his  own  fquarenefs  of 
perfon  muft  determine  the  diredtion  of  the  march.  A  per- 
fon  placed  in  the  rear  of  a  body  can,  more  readily  than 
if  polled  in  its  front,  determine  the  line  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  that  front ;  and,  could  we  fuppofe  ranks  and  files 
perfeftly  correft,  the  prolongation  of  each  file  would  be  a 
perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the  body.  As  the  march  of 
every  corps,  except  in  the  cafe  of  inchning,  is  made  on 
lines  perpendicular  to  its  then  front,  each  individual  com- 
pofing  that  corps  mufl;  in  his  perfon  be  placed  and  remain 
perfeftly  fquare  to  the  given  line  ;  otherwife  he  will  natu- 
rally and  ir.fenfibly  move  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  his 
own  perfon,  and  thereby  open  out  or  clofe  in  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  turned  from  the  true  point  of  his 
march.  If  the  dillortion  of  a  Tingle  man  (and  all  turnings 
of  the  head  do  fo  diftort  him)  operates  in  this  manner,  it 
may  eafily  be  imagined  what  that  of  feveral  will  occafion, 
each  of  whom  is  marching  on  a  different  front,  and  whofe 
lines  of  direftion  are  croffing  each  other.  Accuracy  and 
fquarenefs  ®f  pofition,  the  equality  of  cadence  and  ftep,  the 
light  touch  of  the  hies  which  is  never  to  be  relinquifhed, 
juft  diftances,  and  true  lines  of  m.ovement,  will  give,  with- 
out apparent  conftraint,  the  head  being  turned,  or  the  leaft 
trouble  taken  in  drefling,  the  nioft  decifive  exactnefs  in  the 
inarches  and  operations  of  the  largeft  bodies. 

The  platoon,  during  its  march  in  hne,  will  occafionally 
be  ordered  i-ojlep  out,  mark  time,  open  and  clofe  ranks,  and 
oblique,  as  already  defcribed. 

HI.  Side  Step,  The  fide  or  clofing  ftep  mufl  alfo  be  fre- 
quently practifed.  It  is  very  necefTary  and  ufeful  on  many 
occafions,  when  halted,  and  when  a  very  fmall  diftance  is 
to  be  moved  to  either  flank  :  for  inftance,  to  open  or  clofe 
files  ;  to  join  one  divifion  to,  or  open  it  from,  another ;  to 
regain  an  interval  in  line  ;  to  move  a  whole  battahon  or  pa- 
rade twenty  or  thirty  paces  to  a  flank  ;  to  regulate  dillances 
between  clofe  columns,  before  deploying,  &c.  Alterations 
made  in  this  manner  are  imperceptible  from  the  front,  and 
better  made  than  by  facing  and  file-marching.  The  words 
of  command  mufl  be  decided  and  ftrong.  When  the  whole 
platoon  is  to  clofe  ;  at  the  word,  to  the  Right — Clofe,  the 
platoon  officer  takes  one  ftep  to  the  front,  and  inftantly  faces 
about,  the  covering  ferjeant  replacing  hira.     On  the  word 
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Mtvch,  the  whole  move  together.  On  the  Hah,  the  pla- 
toon officer  refumes  his  place,  having'  ftepped  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  men,  but  fronting  thcin,  and  thereby  afiilled 
in  preferving  the  direction. 

IV.  Back  Step.  The  platoon  muft  be  accullomed,  at  the 
halt  on  the  words  Back  Step — March,  to  ftep  back  any- 
ordered  number  of  paces  in  the  ordinary  time  and  length, 
as  it  is  an  operation  that  may  be  fometiraes  required  from 
a  battalion. 

V.  File  Marching.  In  marching  by  files,  the  commander 
of  the  platoon  will  lead  the  front  rank.  If  therefore  the 
movement  is  by  the  left,  on  the  word  to  the  Left — Face,  he 
and  his  covering  ferjeant  will  inftantly  fliift  to  the  left  flank 
of  the  divifion.  At  the  word  S!s"'^ — March,  the  whole 
fteps  off  together ;  and  on  the  Hah,  Front,  the  leader  and 
his  ferjeant  will  return  to  their  ports  on  the  right. 

VI.  IVheeling  from  a  Halt.  In  wheeling,  whether  for- 
ward or  backward,  from  a  halt,  the  commander  of  the  pla- 
toon, on  tlie  word  Right  or  Left  Wheel,  moves  out,  and 
places  himfelf  one  pace  in  front  of  the  centre  of  his  platoon. 
During  the  wheel,  he  turns  towards  his  men,  and  ineUnes 
towards  that  flank  which  has  been  named  as  the  direfting 
or  pivot  one  ;  giving  the  word  Halt — Drcfs,  when  his 
wheeling  man  has  jnil  completed  the  required  degree  of 
wheel.  He  then  fquares  his  platoon,  but  without  moving 
what  was  the  ftanding  flank,  and  takes  his  poft  on  the  nov» 
direfling  flank. 

VII.  Wheeling  for-ward  by  Suldi-vifions  from  Line.  On  the 
word  By  Subdivifions,  to  the  Right,  IVheel,  the  commander 
of  the  platoon  places  himfelf  one  pace  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  right  fubdivifion  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  men  on  the 
right  of  the  front  rank  of  each  fubdivifion  face  to  the  right. 
At  the  word  March,  each  fubdivifion  fteps  off  in  v.'heeling 
time,  obfcrving  the  dircftions  above  given  for  wheeling  for- 
ward. The  commander  of  the  platoon,  turning  towards 
the  men  of  the  leading  fubdivifion,  and  inclining  to  its  left 
(the  proper  pivot  flank),  gives  the  word  Halt — Drefs,  for 
both  fulxlivifions,  as  his  wheeling  man  is  taking  the  laft  ftep 
that  fim'hes  the  wheel  Iquare  ;  and  inftantly  ports  himfelf  ' 
on  the  left,  the  pivot  flank.  The  covering  ferjeant,  during 
the  wheel,  goes  round  by  the  rear,  and  takes  poft  on  the 
pivot  flank  of  the  fecond  fubdivifion.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  commander  of  the  platoon  invariably  takes  poft; 
with  the  leading  fubdivifion  ;  therefore,  when  the  platoon 
wheels  by  fubdivifions  to  the  left,  the  commander  of  the 
platoon  moves  out  to  the  centre  of  the  left  fubdivifion,  and 
during  the  wheel,  inclines  towards  the  right,  now  become 
the  proper  pivot  flanks  of  the  fubdivifions.  The  proper 
pivot  flank  in  column,  is  that  which,  when  wheeled  up  to, 
preferves  the  divifions  of  the  line  in  the  natural  order,  and 
to  their  proper  front  ;  the  otlur  is  denominated  the  reverfe 
flank.  In  column,  divifions  cover  and  drefs  to  the  proper 
pivot  flank  ;  to  the  left  when  the  right  is  in  front,  and  to 
the  right  when  the  left  is  in  front. 

VIII.  Wheeling  bacLivard  by  Suldii'ificns  from  Line.  The 
platoon  will  alfo  break  into  open  column  of  fubdivifions  by 
wheehng  backwards.  When  the  right  is  intended  to  be  ia 
front  ;  at  the  word,  By  Subdivi/ions,  on  your  left  backwards 
Wheel,  the  commander  of  the  platoon  moves  out  briflily, 
and  places  himfelf  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  right  fub- 
divifion ;  the  man  on  the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  each 
fubdivifion  at  the  fame  tin^e  faces  to  the  right.  On  the 
word  March,  each  fubdivifion  wheels  backward  in  quickeft 
time.  During  the  wheel,  the  commander  of  the  platoon 
turns  towards  his  men,  inchning  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
left,  or  pivot  flank  ;  and  on  completing  the  wheel,  gives 
the   word  Hall — Drefs,    to   both  divifions.       He  and  his 
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covering  ferjeant  then  place  themfelves  on  the  left  flanks 
of  their  fubdivifions.  It  may  be  conlidered  as  a  rule  al- 
mod  general  (the  reafons  for  which  are  fubfequeiitly  given), 
that  all  wheels  of  the  battalion  or  line  (when  halted,  and 
when  the  di\'ifions  do  not  exceed  fixteen  or^ighteen  files)  into 
column,  fhould  be  backw-ard  ;  and  all  wheels  from  column  into 
line,  forward.  The  only  neceflar)'  exceptions  feem  to  be  in 
narrow  ground  where  there  is  not  loom  for  fuch  wheels. 

IX.  Marching  on  an  Alignment.,  in  open  Column  of  Subrl't- 
v'tfwns.  The  platoon  having  wheeled  backwards  by  fubdi- 
vifions from  line,  as  juft  ftattd,  and  a  diftant  markcd-objeft 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  two  pivot  flanks  bci:ig  taken, 
the  commander  of  the  platoon,  who  is  now  on  the  pivot 
flank  of  the  leading  fubdivifien,  immediately  fixes  on  his  in- 
termediate points  to  march  on.  On  the  word  March,  both 
divifions  ftep  ofi"  at  the  fame  inflant  ;  the  leader  of  the  fore- 
moft  corps  marching  with  the  utmoll  fteadinefs  and  equality 
of  pace  on  the  points  he  has  taken  ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  fecond  divifion  prcferving  the  leader  of  the  firft.  in  an 
exaft  line  with  the  dillant  objeft,  at  the  fame  time  he  keeps 
the  diftance  neceflary  for  forming  from  the  precedii'.g  divi- 
fion, whidi  dillance  is  to  be  taken  from  the  front  rank. 
Thefe  objects  are  in  themfelves  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
whole  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  divifions  ;  therefore 
they  mull  not  look  to,  nor  endeavour  to  correct,  the  march 
of  their  men,  which  care  mult  be  entirely  left  to  the  non- 
commifGoned  officers  of  the  fupernumerarj'  rank. 

X.  Wheeling  into  Line  from  op^n  Column  of  Subjiificns. 
The  plstoon  being  in  open  column  of  fubdivifions,  marching 
at  the  ordinary'  ftep  on  the  alignment,  receives  the  word  Halt 
from  the  inftruftor  of  the  drill.  Both  divifions  inftantly  halt, 
and  the  inftruftor  fees  that  the  leaders  of  the  divifions  are 
correft  on  the  hne  in  which  they  have  moved.  He  then 
gives  the  w  ord  (fuppofing  the  right  of  the  platoon  to  be  in 
front).  By  Sniilivijions,  to  the  left  wheel  into  Line.  On  this 
the  commander  of  the  platoon  goes  to  the  centre  of  h  is  f ubdi- 
vifion  ;  the  two  pivot  men  face  to  their  left,  exaftly  fquare 
with  the  alignment ,  and  a  ferjeant  runs  out  and  places  him- 
felf  in  a  line  with  them,  fo  as  to  mark  the  precife  point  at 
which  the  right  flank   of  the  leading  fubdivifion  is  to  halt, 

*when  it  (hall  have  completed  its  wheel.  At  the  v.ord  March, 
the  whole  wheel  up  in  quickeft  time.  During  the  w-heel, 
the  commander  of  the  platoon,  turning  towards  his  men, 
inclines  to  the  wheehng  flank,  and  gives  the  word  Halt — 
Drefs,  the  moment  the  wheel  of  the  divifion  i^  completing. 
He  alfo,  if  neceflar)',  corrects  the  internal  dreffing  of  the 
platoon  on  the  ferjeant  and  pivot  men.  This  dreffing  niuft  be 
quickly  made  ;  and  when  done,  the  commander  of  the  pla- 
toon gives  the  word  E^es  Front,  in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice, 
and  refumes  his  poll  in  line.  In  all  wheels  of  the  divifions 
of  a  column  (cither  from  the  halt  or  from  the  march)  that 
are  made  on  a  halted  pivot,  the  flank  firelock  of  the  front 
rank  on  the  hand  wheeled  to,  is  fuch  pivot  ;  not  the  officer 
who  may  be  on  that  flank,  and  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  con- 
form to  it.  All  wheels  by  fubdivifions  or  fcciions  from  line 
into  column,  or  from  column  into  line,  are  performed  on 
the  word  given  by  the  commander  of  a  battalion,  when  the 
whole  of  a  battalion  is  at  the  fame  inftant  fo  to  wheel  j  or 
on  the  word  given  by  the  captain  of  the  company,  when 
companies  fingly,  or  fuccefllvely,  fo  wheel.  They  arc  not 
to  be  repeated  by  the  leaders  of  its  divifions. 

XI.  In  Open  Columns  of  Subdi^^ifions,  "wheeling  into  an 
Alignment.  The  platoon  being  in  open  column  of  fubdivi- 
fions, marching  in  ordinary  time  ;  when  its  leading  divifion 
arrives  at  the  ground,  where  the  wheel  is  to  commence,  it 
receives  the  word.  Right  or  Left  Wheel,  from  its  commander. 
On  this  the  rear  ranks,  if  at  one  pace  diftance,  lock  up  ; 


the  flank  front-rank  man  alone  halts,  and  faces  into  thf 
new  direftion,  while  the  others  quicken  their  pace  to  the 
wheehng  time,  and  regulate  their  ftep  by  the  outward  hand 
to  which  they  have  turned  their  eyes,  until  the  wheel  is 
completed.  He  then  gives  the  word  Hah — Drefs,  for  his 
divifion  to  drefs  to  the  hand  it  is  to  move  by  ;  and  whenever 
the  fecond  divifion,  which  has  continued  to  advance  in  or- 
dinary time,  arrives  clofe  to  the  wheeling  point,  he  gives 
his  divifion  the  word  March,  and  moves  on  in  ordinary  tim.e, 
fo  as  its  rear  rank  does  not  occafion  even  a  momentary  ftop 
<  to  the  divifion  behind  it,  whicTi  at  that  moment  receives  the 
word  Wheel,  then  Hah — Drefs,  and  finally  March,  when. 
ever  the  leading  divifion  has  gained  its  proper  diftance  from 
it.  The  officer  conducing  the  leading  and  every  other  di- 
vifion of  the  column  in  march  on  any  given  point  or  objeft 
where  it  is  to  wheel  into  a  new  direftion,  and  to  its  proper 
pivot  liand  on  a  halted  pivot,  always  Hops  at  that  point  or 
objedl  clofe  on  his  outward  hand,  and  gives  the  word  Wheel, 
when  the  front  rank  of  his  divifion  has  taken  one  pace  be-' 
yond  fuch  object.  He  thus  allows  fpace  for  his  own  perfon, 
when  the  wheel  is  finilhed,  to  move  on  clofe  behind  the 
new  direftion  of  march.  But  if  the  proper  pivot  flank  is 
to  be  the  wheeling  one,  each  commander  of  a  divifion  gives 
his  word  Wheel,  as  he  fucceffively  arrives  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  point  on  which  he  has  moved,  as  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wheel,  his  divifion  may  halt  pei-pendicular  to 
the  new  line,  but  with  the  given  point  of  courfe  behind  the 
proper  pivot  ;  and  that  he  alfo,  in  his  own  perfon,  be  on 
the  new  direftion,  prepared  to  give  his  word  March,  and  to 
proceed.  The  rear  ranks,  if  at  one  pace  diftance,  mult 
clofe  up  at  the  word  Wheel ;  and  during  the  wheel,  they  in- 
cline fo  as  to  cover  their  proper  front-rank  men.  The  fub- 
divifions muft  take  care  that  they  continue  their  march  cor- 
rectly upon,  and  wheel  exaftly  at  the  point  where  the 
leading  one  wheeled,  and  that  they  do  not  fliift  to  either 
flank,  which  without  much  attention  they  are  apt  to  do. 
In  this  manner,  the  fubdivifions  fucceed  each  other ;  and  if 
the  words  of  command  be  juftly  given,  no  ftop  made  on  ar- 
riving at  the  whecli"g  point,  the  wheels  performed  at  an 
increafed  time  and  ftep,  and  the  proper  halt,  dreffing,  and  ■ 
paufe,  be  made  after  the  wheel,  no  extenfion  of  the  column 
will  take  place,  but  the  juft  diftances  between  the  divifions 
will  be  prefervcd.  The  officer  conducting  the  direfting 
flank  of  a  divifion  may,  during  the  wheel,  be  advanced  one  - 
or  two  paces  before  it,  and  remains  fo,  facing  to  the  flank, , 
that  he  may  the  more  critically  be  enabled  to  give  the  word 
Halt,  at  which  inftant  he  will  again  place  himfelf  on  the  flank,  . 
ready  to  judge  his  diftance,  and  to  give  the  word  March. 

XII.  In  Open  Column  of  Suhtli'uifi'.,ns,  ivheeling  into  a  ne<uj 
DireBion  on  a  moveable  Pivot.  The  commander  of  the  lead- 
ing fubdivifion,  when  at  a  due  dillance  from  the  intended 
new  dire£tion,  will  give  the  word  Right  or  Left  Shouhlers 
Forward ;  and  he  himfeif  carefully  preferving  the  rate  of 
march,  without  the  leaft  alteration  of  ftep  or  time,  will 
begin  to  circle  in  his  own  perfon  from  the  old  into  the 
new  direftion,  fo  as  not  to  make  an  abrupt  wheel,  or  that 
either  flank  ftiall  be  ftationary.  The  reft  of  his  divifion,  on 
the  principle  of  dreffin^,  will  conform  to  the  diredtion  he  is 
giving  them  ;  when  this  is  effefted,  he  will  give  the  word 
Forward.  The  leader  of  the  fecond  fubdivifion,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  ground  on  which  the  firft  began  to  wheel, 
will  in  this  mannt:r  follow  the  exaft  tra-<£t  of  the  firft,  al- 
ways preferving  his  proper  diftance  from  him.  Thus,  with- 
out the  conftraint  of  formal  wheels,  a  column,  when  not 
confined  on  its  flanks,  may  be  conducted  in  all  kinds  of 
winding  and  changeable  direftions  ;  for,  if  the  changes  be 
made  gradual  and  circling,  and  that  the  pivct  leaders  of 
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divifions  purfue  their  proper  path,  at  the  famemiiform  equal 
pace,  the  true  diltaiKcs  will  be  prcfervcd,  which  is  the  great 
recrulation  objcfl  on  this  occafion,  and  to  which  every 
other  mull  give  way. 

XIII.  Countermarch  ly  Files.  The  plutoon,  when  it  is 
to  countermarch,  mull  always  be  coiilidered  as  a  divifion 
of  a  battalion  in  column.  The  inftruclor  of  the  drill  will 
therefore,  previous  to  his  giving  the  caution  to  counter- 
march, fignify  whether  the  right  or  left  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  front,  that  the  commander  of  the  platoon  and  his  co- 
vering ferjeant  may  be  placed  on  the  pivot  flank,  before 
fnch  caution  is  given  ;  as  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the 
countermarch  of  the  divifions  of  a  column  by  files,  that  the 
facings  be  made  from  the  flank,  then  the  pivot  one,  to 
the  one  which  is  to  become  fuch.  On  the  word  2o  the 
Ri\^ht  or  Left  Face,  the  platoon  faces  ;  the  commander  of 
it  immediately  goes  to  ihe  other  flank  ;  and  his  covering 
ferjeant,  advancing  to  the  fpot  which  he  has  quitted,  faces 
to  the  right  about.  At  the  word  Qjiick  Alar  J),  the  whole, 
except  the  ferjeant  coverer,  fteps  ofl  together  ;  the  platoon 
officer  wlieeling  fliort  round  the  rear  rank  (viz.  to  his 
right,  if  lie  has  fliifted  to  the  right  of  the  platoon  ;  or  to 
his  left,  if  he  remains  on  the  left  of  it)  ;  and  proceeds,  fol- 
lowed by  the  platoon  in  file,  till  he  has  condufted  his  pivot 
front-rank  man  clofe  to  his  ferjeant,  who  has  remained  im- 
moveable. He  then  gives  the  words  Hall,  Front,  Drefs  ; 
fquares,  and  clofes  his  platoon  on  his  ferjeant,  and  then  re- 
places him.  All  countermarches  by  files  neceflarily  tend  to 
an  extenfion  of  the  files.  Unity  of  flep  is  therefore  abfo- 
lutely  indifpenfible,  and  the  greatefl  care  mull  be  taken, 
that  the  wheel  of  each  file  be  made  clofe,  quick,  and  at  an 
increafcd  length  of  ftep  of  the  wheeling  man,  fo  as  not  to 
retard  or  lengthen  out  the  march  of  the  whole. 

XIV.  IVheeling  on  the  Centre  of  the  Platoon.  The  platoon 
muft  be  accuftomed  to  wheel  upon  its  centre,  half  backward, 
half  forward,  and  to  be  pliable  into  every  fliape  which  cir- 
cumftanccs  qan  require  of  it  ;  birt  always  in  order,  and  by 
a  decided  command.  The  words  of  coamiand  are.  Platoon 
— on  your  Centre,  to  the  Right  Wheel,  to  the  Left  Wheel ;  to 
the  Right  about  wheel ;  to  the  Left  about  li'heel ;  (3'e.  When 
the  wheel  is  to  be  made  to  the  right,  or  right  about,  the 
riijht  half  platoon  is  the  one  to  wheel  backward,  and  the 
left  forward.  The  reverfe  will  take  place  when  the  wheel  is 
to  be  made  to  the  left,  or  to  the  left  about.  On  the  word 
Jllarch,  the  whole  move  together  in  the  quickefl  time,  re- 
gulating by  the  two  flank  men,  who,  during  the  v.'heel,  prc- 
fcrve  themfclves  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  platoon.  As 
foon  as  the  required  degree  of  wheel  is  performed,  the  com- 
mander of  the  platoon  gives  the  word  f/alt — Drefs,  and  in- 
ilantly  fquares  it  from  that  flank  on  which  he  himfelf  is  to 
take  port. 

XV.  Oblique  Marching.  The  inftruftorof  the  drill  will  have 
the  oblique  march  frequently  praftifed  in  platoon,  in  fub- 
divifions,  and  in  file.  He  will  fee,  when  in  divifions,  that 
the  rear  ranks  lock  well  up,  and  cover  exaiSlly  ;  when  in  file, 
that  the  exad  dillances  are  prclerved  between  the  files ;  and 
in  both  cafes,  that  the  platoon,  during  its  march,  continues 
parallel  to  the  pofition  from  which  it  commenced  obliquing. 

XVI.  Increafing  and  dimini/hing  the  Front  of  an  Open  Co- 
lumn, <zuhen  halted,  i.  Increafing.  The  company  {landing 
in  open  column  of  fubdivifions  (fuppofe  the  right  in  front) 
receives  from  the  inftruftor  of  the  drill  the  caution  to  form 
platoon.  The  commander  of  the  platoon  inftantly  orders 
Rear  Suldivifion,  to  the  Left  oblique — Qjiick  March.  When 
it  has  obhqued,  fo  as  to  open  its  right  flank,  i.  e.  when  its 
riglit  flank  has  room  to  march  paft;  the  left  flank  of  the  di- 
vifion that  was  in  its  front  he  gives  the  word  Forvjard; 
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?nd,  on  its  arriving  in  a  line  with  the  firll  divifion,  he  order* 
Hjlt  —  Drefs,  and  takes  poll  on  the  left,  the  pivot  flank  of 
the  platoon.  2.  Diminiflning.  On  the  cautionary  command, 
from  the  inflruftor  of  the  drill,  to  form  SubJivifwns,  the 
commander  of  the  platoon  orders.  Left  Subdivifton — to 
the  Right  Face ;  and  inllantly  on  facing,  the  three  leading 
files  difengage  to  the  rear,  the  ferjeant  coverer  running 
round  to  head  them.  On  the  word  Sl<iich  March,  the  fer- 
jeant condufts  the  fubdivifion  in  file,  to  its  proper  dillancc, 
in  the  rear  of  the  firll  fubdivifion.  The  commander  of  the 
platoon,  having  moved  to  the  left  flank  of  the  leading  divi- 
fion,  as  foon  as  he  fees  the  rear  file  of  tlie  fecond  in  a  line 
witli  his  own  perfon,  gives  the  words  Halt — Front  and  Left 
— Drrfs.  The  ferjeant  coverer  at  the  fame  time  moves 
briikly  to  his  poll  on  the  left  flank  of  the  rear  fubdivifion, 
and  fquares  it.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved  as  a  general  rule,  in 
dimiuHhiiig  the  front  of  a  column  by  the  doubling  of  fub. 
divifions  or  feflions,  whether  the  column  be  halted  or  in 
motion,  that  the  fubdivifion  or  fcftion  on  the  reverfe  flank 
is  the  one  behind  which  the  other  fubdivifions  or  feftions 
double.  Thus,  when  the  right  is  in  front,  the  doubling 
will  be  in  rear  of  the  right  divifion,  and  -vice  versa  when 
the  left  is  in  front ;  by  which  means  the  column  is  at  all 
times  in  a  fituation  to  form  line  to  the  flank,  with  its  di- 
vifions in  their  natural  order,  by  finiply  wheeling  upon  the 
pivot  flanks.  In  increafing  the  front  of  a  column,  the  rear 
fubdivifions  or  feftions  oblique  to  the  hand  the  pivot  flank 
is  on  ;  fo  that  when  the  right  is  in  front,  the  obliquing  will 
be  to  the  left  ;  and  the  reverfe  when  the  left  is  in  front. 

XVII.  Increafing  and  diminl/l.ting  the  Front  of  an  open 
Column  on  the  March.  I.  Increafing  :  The  platoon  march- 
ing at  the  ordinary  time  in  open  column  of  fubdivifions  (fup- 
pofe the  right  in  front),  receives  from  the  inflruftor  of  the 
drill  the  cautionary  command  Form  Platoon.  The  com- 
mander  of  the  platoon  jnflantly  gives  the  words  Left  ob- 
lique — !ihiick  March;  on  which  the  rear  fubdivifion  oblique 
to  the  left,  and  as  foon  as  its  right  flank  is  open,  receives 
the  word  Forivard.  When  it  gets  up  to  the  firll  fubdivi- 
fion, which  has  continued  to  march  with  the  utnioft  fteadi- 
nefs  at  the  ordinary  pace,  the  commander  of  the  platoon 
gives  the  words  Halt — March,  and  takes  poll;  on  the  pivot 
flank.  2.  Diminifliing  :  When  the  inftruftor  of  the  drill  gives 
the  caution  to  form  fubdivifions,  the  commander  of  the  pla- 
toon immediately  orders,  Left  Subdlvijion,  Mark  Time.  This 
it  does  til;  the  right  one,  which  continues  its  march  fteadily 
at  the  ordinary  pace,  has  cleared  its  flank.  He  then  orders 
the  left  fubdivifion,  ^lick  oblique ;  and  when  he  perceives 
that  it  has  doubled  properly  behind  the  right  one,  he  gives 
the  word  Foriuard,  on  which  it  takes  up  the  ordinary 
march,  and  follows  at  its  due  diftance.  The  fame  direc- 
tions that  apply  to  increafing  or  diminifliing  by  fubdivifions, 
apply  equally  by  feftions,  which  individually  repeat  the 
fame  operations'.  The  words  for  the  fubdivifions  or  feftions 
increafing  or  diminifliing  the  front  of  a  column,  are  given 
by  the  commander  of  a  company,  and  not  repeated  by 
thofe  of  its  divifions.  Increafing  and  reducing  the  front 
of  a  column  is  an  operation  that  will  frequently  occur  in 
the  march  of  large  bodies ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmofl;  import- 
ance that  it  be  performed  with  exaftnefs.  The  inflruftor 
of  the  drill  muft:  therefore  be  particularly  attentive,  tliat 
the  tranfition  from  one  fituation  to  the  other  be  made  as 
quick  as  poffible ;  that  the  leading  divifion  continues  its 
march  at  the  regular  time  and  length  of  pace  ;  and  that  the 
cxaft  diftances  between  the  divifions  be  accurately  preferved. 
During  the  operation,  the  ranks  muft  be  well  clofed,  arms 
carried,  and  the  greatell  attention  required  from  each  in- 
dividual. 

XVIII.  The 
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XVII I.  Tht  Platoon  in  open  Column  of  Sui'livi/ioni  lo 
pafi  a  Jhort  Defile  by  breah'mg  off'  Filet.  We  fuppofe  the  pla- 
toon in  open  column  of  fubdivifions,  with  the  right  in  front, 
marching  in  ordinary  time.  When  the  leading  divifion  is 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the  defile,  it  receives  from 
the  inilruftor  of  the  drill  an  order  to  break  off  a  certain 
number  of  the  files  (fuppofe  three)  ;  the  commander  of  the 
leading  divifion  inftanlly  gives  the  words,  Three  Files  en 
the  Left,  Right  turn.  The  named  files  immediately  turn  to 
their  right,  and  wheel  out  in  rear  of  the  three  adjoining 
files.  The  commander  of  the  fubdivifion  himfelf  clofes 
into  the  flank  of  the  part  formed.  When  the  fecond  fub- 
divifion comes  to  the  fpot  where  the  firlt  divifion  contrac- 
ted its  front,  it  will  receive  the  fame  words  of  command 
from  its  own  leader,  and  will  proceed  in  like  manner. 
Should  it  be  required  to  diminifli  the  front  of  the  column 
one  or  two  files  more,  the  commander  of  the  ieading  di- 
vilion  will,  as  before,  order  the  defired  number  of  files  to 
turn  ;  on  which  thofe  already  in  the  rear  will  incline  fo 
their  right,  fo  as  to  cover  the  files  now  ordered  to  break 
off^,  and  which  arc  wlieeling  out  in  the  manner  already  pre- 
fcribed.  In  this  movement,  the  files  in  the  rear  of  the 
fubdivifions  mud  lock  well  up,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the 
march  of  the  fuccceding  divifion.  As  the  defile  widens, 
or  the  inftruftor  of  the  drill  fhall  direCl,  the  commander 
of  the  leading  lubdivifion  will  order  files  to  move  up  to 
the  front,  by  giving  the  word  One,  t-wo,  or  three  Files  to 
the  Front ;  on  which  the  named  files  turn  to  their  front, 
the  left,  and  lengthening  their  pace,  march  up,  file  by 
file,  to  the  front  of  their  fubdivifion,  and  immediately  re- 
fume  the  ordinary  pace.  Thofe  files  which  are  to  conti- 
nue in  the  rear,  will  oblique  to  the  left,  lengthening  alfo 
their  ftep,  till  they  cover,  and  are  clofed  up  to  the  three 
files  on  the   left  flank  of  their  fubdivifion. 

XIX.  Marching  in  quick  Time.  The  platoon  muft  fre- 
quently be  pradlifed  to  march  in  quick  time,  particularly  in 
file,  until  the  men  have  acquired  the  utmoil  precifion  in  this 
movement,  which  is  eflential  in  all  deployments  from  clofe 
column.  The  platoon  will  alfo  occafionally  be  marched  in 
front  at  the  fame  ftep,  as  it  may  be  fometiines  required  from 
fmall  bodies. 

XX.  Forming  to  the  Front  from  File.  The  platoon,  when 
marching  in  file,  may  form  to  its  front,  either  in  fedtions, 
fub-divifions,  or  in  platoon.  The  right  flank  being  fup- 
pofed  to  lead,  on  the  word  halt  front,  the  platoon  inftantly 
halts,  and  faces  to  its  left.  The  word  is  then  given,  by  fee - 
tions,  fub-dimijions,  or  platoon,  on  your  left  backwards  nvhcel ; 
and  at  the  word  march,  the  wheel  ordered  is  performed  in 
the  manner  already  direcled  in  feft.  viii.  But  in  fituations 
where  it  may  have  been  neceflary  to  order  an  extenfion  of 
files  (fuch  as  will  fometimes  occur  in  marching  through  the 
flreets  of  a  town),  a  body  thus  moving,  in  order  to  avoid 
incorrect  diftances  between  the  divifions,  may  form  to  the 
front  in  the  following  manner,  either  by  platoon,  fub-divi- 
fions. or  fedliuns.  On  the  woid  to  the  front  form  platoon, 
the  front  rank  man  of  the  leading  file  halts  alone,  and  is  in- 
ftantly covered  by  his  centre  and  rear  rank  men.  Every 
other  file  of  the  platoon  makes  a  half  face  to  the  left,  and 
iiiccefiivcly  moving  up,  drefies  on  the  right  tile.  When 
the  commander  of  the  platoon  fees  it  is  properly  dreffed,  he 
gives  the  word  eyes  left,  and  places  himfelf  on  the  pivot 
flank.  Should  the  order  have  been,  to  the  front  form  feRions 
or  fub-dii'ifwns,  the  leading  fub-divifion  or  fection  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  manner  already  detailed  for  the  platoon.  The 
fucceeding  fub-divifions  or  feftions  will  each  continue  mov- 
ing on,  until  its  front  file  arrives  at  the  proper  forming  dif- 
tance  from  the  divifion  in  its  front,  when  it  will  receive  from 
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its  commander  the  word  to  the  front  for:n,  and  will  jnflar.tly 
form  up  bv  files  in  the  manner  already  defcribed. 

XXI.  Forming  from  File  to  cilher  Flank.  The  platoon 
marching  in  file,  fuppofe  f.-om  the  right,  has  only  to  halt 
and  front  to  be  formed  to  the  left  flank.  To  form  to  the 
right,  it  will  receive  the  word  to  the  right  form.  The  front 
rank  man  of  the  leac;.  g  file  inftantly  turns  to  his  right,  and 
halts ;  bis  centre  and  rear  rank  men  move  round  and  cover 
him.  All  the  other  files  of  the  platoon  make  a  half  turn  to 
their  left,  and  move  round  iucceflively  in  a  line  with  the 
right  hand  file  ;  the  centre  and  rear  rank  men  of  each  file 
keeping  clofed  well  up  to  their  file  leaders. 

XX il.  To  form  to  thher  Flank  from  open  Column  of  Sub- 
divifions  or  Sections.  The  platoon  marching  in  the  ordinar) 
time  in  open  column  of  fub-divifions  or  feftions,  to  form  to 
its  left  receives  the  words  halt,  left  wheel,  and  form,  march,  &c. 
and  proceeds  as  has  already  been  fhewn  in  If<ft.  x.  To  form 
the  platoon  to  its  right  flank,  the  inftructor  of  the  drill 
gives  the  cautionary  word  of  command,  to  the  right  form  pla- 
toon ;  on  which  the  commanders  of  the  feveral  divifions  ftiift 
to  the  other  flank,  and  the  commander  of  the  leading  fub- 
divifion or  feftion  inftantly  gives  the  word  to  his  divifion, 
right  ivheel :  and  when  it  has  wheeled  fquare,  he  orders  halt, 
right  drefs  ;  goes  to  the  right  flank  of  his  divifion,  and  drefles 
it  on  the  intended  line  of  formation.  The  commander  of 
the  other  lub-divifions  or  feclions,  on  the  leading  one  being 
ordered  to  wheel,  gives  the  word  to  the  left  oblique,  and  gra- 
dually inciincs  fo  as  to  be  able  to  march  clear  of  the  rear 
rank  of  the  divifion  forming.  This  being  cffefted,  the  word 
foriuard  will  be  given  to  each  divifion,  and  they  move  on  in 
the  roar  of  the  one  formed.  When  the  fecond  fub-divifion 
or  feftion  is  arrived  at  the  left  flank  of  the  firft,  its  com- 
mander gives  the  word  right  wheel,  then  halt,  drefs  up  ;  on 
which  the  divifion  movet  tip  into  the  line  with  the  one 
formed  ;  and  its  commander  inftantly  places  himftlf  two  or 
three  files  from  the  left  of  his  firft  divifion,  and  dreftes  his 
own  on  it  as  quickly  and  as  accurately  as  poflible.  Thus 
each  fucceeding  feftion  (hould  proceed,  until  the  whole  be 
formed. 

XXIII.  The  Platoon  moving  to  the  Front  to  gain  Ground 
fo  a  Flank,  by  a  March  in  Echellon  by  Se3ions.  In  the  drill 
of  the  platoon,  when  the  foldier  is  completely  formed,  he 
may  be  taught  to  march  in  echellon  by  feftions.  This  is  a 
very  ufeful  movement  for  a  battalion  or  larger  body  moving 
in  line,  that  is  required  to  gain  ground  to  a  flank,  and  may 
be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  oblique  march.  It  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  :  the  platoon  marching  to 
the  front  in  the  ordinary  time,  receives  the  word  by  feP.iont 
to  the  right.  The  right  hand  men  of  the  front  rank  of  each 
feftion  turning  in  a  fmall  degree  to  their'  right,  mark  the 
time  for  three  paces,  during  which  the  feftions  are  wheeling 
in  ordinary  time  on  their  pivot  men.  At  the  fourth  pace, 
and  at  the  word  forward,  the  whole  move  on  direft  to  the 
front  that  each  feftion  has  now  acquired,  and  the  com- 
mander  of  each  feftion  having  taken  poll  on  the  right  of  his 
divifion,  the  platoon  continues  its  march  in  echellon.  On 
the  word  form  platoon,  the  pivot  men  mark  the  time  for 
three  paces,  turning  back  in  a  fmall  degree  to  the  left,  their 
original  front;  and  the  fedlions  inftantly  wheel  backward 
into  hne.  At  the  fourth  pace,  the  whole  move  forward. 
When  the  platoon  is  in  two  ranks  only,  two  paces  inftead 
of  three  will  be  fufScient  to  mark  time,  and  to  ftep  off  at 
the  third  inftead  of  the  fourth  pace. 

XXIV.  From  three  Ranks,  forming  into  two.     The  pla- 
toon halted,  is  ordered  form  two  deep.     The  rear  rank  pien 
of  the  left  fub-divifion  inilantly  ftep  back  ojie  pace.     On 
the  word  left  face,  the  rear  rank  of  -both  iiib-divifions  face. 
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The  word  guki  mnnh  is  then  given,  on  which  the  men  of 
the  rear  rank  of  the  left  fub-Jivifioii  Ilep  fhort,  until  thofe 
of  the  right  get  up  to  thcii  ;  they  then  move  on  with  them 
JR  file.  As  their  lear  is  clearing  the  left  (lank  of  the  pla- 
toon, the  commander,  wl'.o  has  fliifttJ  to  this  flank  during 
the  movement,  gives  the  words  hull,  front,  drejs  up,  inftantly 
drelTes  them  on  the  ftanding  part  of  his  platoon,  and 
refumes  his  poft  on  the  right.  One  third  or  one  more 
fub-divifion  is  thus  added  to  the  front  of  the  company, 
vhich  is  here  fiippoi'cd  Handing  as  one  in  a  battalion 
colnmn. 

XXV.  From  two  Rar.hs,  forming  into  three.  The  platoon 
being  halted,  and  told  off  into  three  fcfliurs,  it  receives  the 
word,  form  thr.'e  deep  ;  on  which  the  third  feCtion  inltantly 
fteps  back  one  pace.  The  word  right  face  is  then  given, 
and  the  man  on  the  right  of  its  front  rank,  on  facing, 
difengages  a  little  to  his  right.  On  the  word  quick  march, 
the  front  rank  men  of  the  third  fe<ftion  ftep  off,  thcfe  of  the 
other  mark  the  time,  till  they  have  paffed,  and  then  follow. 
.  When  the  leading  man  has  got  to  the  right  of  the  platoon, 
the  commander  gives  the  word  halt  front  ;  on  which,  each 
man  halts,  faces  to  his  left,  and  inilantly  covers  his  proper 
file  leader. 

In  purfnance  of  the  foregoing  inRruftions,  and  on  the 
principles  they  contain,  every  company  of  a  battalion  muft 
be  frequently  exercifed  by  its  own  officers,  each  fuperintend- 
ing  a  rank,  or  an  allotted  part  of  the  whole.  On  a  fpace  of 
feventy  or  eighty  yards  fquare,  every  circumftance  can  be 
praftifed  that  is  neceffary  to  qualify  it  for  the  operations  of 
the  battalion.  That  fpace  being  pointed  out  by  under 
officers,  or  other  marks,  as  directed  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
drill  with  arms,  the  company  will  praftife,  both  at  open  and 
clofe  files,  without  and  with  arms. 

By  ranks,  ift,  March  in  fingle  file,  by  fucceffive  ranks, 
along  the  four  fides  of  the  fquare  ;  the  fame  by  twos. 
2d,  March  and  wheel  by  ranks  of  fours  ;  file  off  fingly  and 
double  up,  preferving  proper  diilances,  and  not  quickening 
on  the  wheel.  3d,  ^Iarch  and  wheel  by  fub-divifions  of 
ranks.  4th,  March  and  wheel  by  whole  ranks,  jth,  March 
to  front  and  to  rear,  ranks  at  ten  paces  afunder.  6th,  March 
the  company  in  a  fingle  rank  to  front  and  to  rear,  by  a 
flank  and  by  the  centre.  7th,  Oblique,  by  ranks.  8th, 
Open  and  clofe  files,  and  intervals,  by  the  fide  ftep.  9th, 
March  in  file  to  cither  flank.  loth,  Ranks  fucceffively  ad- 
vance fix  or  eight  paces,  halt,  and  drefs ;  ranks  fucceffively 
fall  back  the  fame  number  of  paces,  halt,  and  drefs.  1  ith. 
Advance  or  retire  two  or  three  flank  men,  the  ranks  drefs 
to  ihem.     12th,  Open  and  clofe  ranks. 

At  clofe  ranks  and  files.  13th,  March  and  wheel  in  all 
direflions,  by  lub-divifions  and  by  company  ;  (horten  fttp, 
and  lengthen  it  ;  the  march  to  be  made  both  in  ordinary 
and  quick  time ;  the  wheels  to  be  made  in  wheeling  time. 
14th,  Advance  and  retire  two  or  three  flank  files,  and  drefs 
to  them.  15th,  Open  and  clofe  to  the  flank  by  the  fide 
ftep.  l6th,  Change  front  by  the  countermarch  by  files. 
17th,  March  in  file  to  the  flanks,  clofe,  and  without  opening 
cut,  form  to  the  front,  or  to  cither  flank.  i8th,  March 
oblique.  19th,  Eub-divifions  double  on  the  march,  and 
again  form  up  by  obliquing.  20th,  Wheel  backwards  by 
fub  divifions,  march  along  the  line  to  prolong  it ;  form  to 
the  flank  by  wheeling  up,  or  to  the  front  by  obliquing. 
2 1  ft,  rile  from  the  flank  cf  company  to  the  rear,  as  in  the 
paiTage  of  lines  ;  halt  front,  clofe  into  pivot  file,  wheel  up 
as  in  forming  line.  22d,  From  three  deep,  form  two  deep. 
23d,  From  two  deep,  form  three  deep.  24th,  Exercife 
cf  the  firelock,  manual  and  platcon,  by  ranks  and  com- 
pany.    25th,  Firings  by  Files,  fub-divifions,  and  company. 
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The  neceffary  panfes  and  formations  betwixt  thefe  move- 
ments in  order  to  conneft  them,  mufi;  of  courfe  be  made. 
They  may  be  praAifed  in  whatever  fucceffion  fhail  at  the 
fame  time  be  found  proper.  The  greateft  precifion  muft 
be  required  and  obfcrved  in  their  execution,  according  to  the 
rules  already  laid  down. 

Every  officer  muft  be  inftrufted  in  each  individual  cir- 
cumftance  required  of  a  recruit,  or  a  foldier  ;  alfo  in  the  ex- 
ercife of  the  fword  ;  and  accuttomed  to  give  words  of  com- 
mand with  that  energy  and  precifion  which  is  fo  effentiai. 
Every  officer,  on  firft  joining  a  regiment,  is  to  be  exam.ined 
by  the  commanding  oificer  ;  and  if  he  is  found  imperfect  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  movements  required  from  a  foldier, 
he  mull  be  ordered  to  be  exercifed,  that  he  may  learn  their 
juft  execution.  Till  he  is  mafter  of  thofe  points,  and  ca- 
pable of  inftrufting  the  men  under  his  command,  he  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  take  the  command  of  a  platoon  in  the 
battalion.  Squads  of  officers  muft  be  formed,  and  exer- 
cifed by  a  field  officer.  They  muft  be  marched  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  to  the  frout,  oblique,  and  to  the  flank.  They  muft; 
be  marched  in  line,  at  platoon  diftance,  and  marched  as  in 
open  column.  They  muft  change  direftion,  as  in  file,  and 
cover  anew  in  column.  In  thefe,  and  other  fimilar  move- 
ments, the  pace  and  the  diftances  are  the  great  objects  to  be 
maintained.  From  the  number  of  files  in  divifion,  they  mull 
learn  accurately  to  judge  the  ground  necefl'ary  for  each,  and 
to  extend  that  knowledge  to  the  front  of  greater  bodies. 
They  muft  acquii-e  the  habit  of  readily  afcertaining,  by  the 
eye,  perpendiculars  of  march,  and  the  fquarenefs  of  the 
wheel.  An  officer  muft  not  only  know  the  poft  which  he 
fliould  occupy  in  all  changes  of  fituation,  the  commands 
which  he  fhould  give,  and  the  general  intention  of  the  re- 
quired movement ;  but  he  fliould  be  mafter  of  the  principles 
on  which  each  is  made,  and  of  the  faults  that  may  be 
committed,  in  order  to  avoid  them  himfclf,  and  to  inftruft 
others. 

Thefe  principles  are  in  themfelves  fo  fimple,  that  moderate 
refleftion,  habit,  and  attention,  will  foon  fliew  them  to  the 
eye,  and  fix  them  in  the  mind  ;  and  individuals,  from  time  to 
time,  when  qualified,  muft  be  ordered  to  exercife  the  batta- 
lion, or  its  paits.  The  corilplete  inftruftion  of  an  officer  en- 
larges with  his  fituation,  and  at  laft  takes  in  the  whole  circle 
of  military  fcience.  From  the  variety  of  knowledge  re- 
quired of  him,  his  exertion  muft  be  unremitting,  every  one 
flriving  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  his  own  part.  Bcfides  the 
inftrudlion  peculiar  to  the  non-commiffioned  officers,  they 
fhould  be  exercifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  officers  are,  as 
they  are  frequently  called  on  to  replace  them.  The  neceffity 
alfo  of  order,  fleadinefs,  filence,  and  of  executing  every  thing 
dehberatelv,  and  without  hurry,  Ihould  be  ftrongly  inculcated 
on  the  infantry  foldier. 

Formation  of  the  Company. 

The  company  is  always  to  be  fized  from  flanks  to  centre. 
It  is  formed  three  deep.  The  files  lightly  touch,  when 
firelocks  are  fhouldered  and  carried,  but  without  crowd- 
ing, and  each  man  will  occupy  a  fpace  of  about  twenty-two 
inches. 

Clofe  order  is  the  chief  and  primary  order,  in  which  the 
battalion  and  its  parts  at  all  times  affemble  and  form.  Open 
order  is  only  regarded  as  an  exception  from  it,  and  oc- 
cafionally  ufed  in  fitnations  of  parade  and  fliew.  In  clofe 
order,  the  officers  are  in  the  ranks,  and  the  rear  ranks  are 
clofed  up  within  one  pace.  In  open  order,  the  officers  are 
advanced  three  paces,  and  the  ranks  are  two  paces  diftant 
from  each  other.  Each  company  is  a  platoon.  Each  com- 
pany forms  two  fubdivifions,  and  alfo  four  feftions.  But  as 
itctions  ftiould  never  be  kfs  than  five  files,  it  will  happen, 
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where  the  companies  are  weak,  that  they  can  only,  for  the 
purpofes  of  march,  form  three  feftions. 

AVhen  the  company  is  iingly  formed,  the  captain  is  on  the 
riirht,  the  enfigii  on  the  left,  of  the  front  rank,  each  covered 
by  a  ferjeant  in  the  rear  rank.  The  heutenant  is  in  the  rear, 
as  alio  the  drummer  and  pioneers  in  a  fourth  rank,  at  three 
paces  ditlance.  The  left  of  the  front  rank  of  each  fuhdivifion 
is  marked  by  a  corporal.  The  right  of  the  left  fubdivifion 
may  be  marked  by  another  corporal.  When  neceffary,  the 
places  of  abfent  officers  mayb^'  fupplied  by  ferjeants  ;  thofe 
of  ferjeants  by  corporals  ;  and  thole  ol  corporals  by  intelli- 
gent men.  When  the  company  is  to  join  others,  and  the 
battalion,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  formed,  the  enfign  and  his 
covering  fjrjcant  quit  the  flank,  and  fall  into  the  fourth 
rank,  until  otherwife  placed. 

When  the  company  is  to  take  open  order  from  clofe 
order,  on  the  command  Rear  Ranis — taie  open  Order,  the 
flank  men  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  rear  ra;:ks,  ftep  back 
to  mark  the  grouiKl  on  which  each  rank  refpeilively  is  to 
halt  and  drcls  at  open  diftance.  They  face  to  the  right,  and 
Hand  covered.  Every  other  individual  remains  ready  to 
move.  At  the  word  of  command  March,  the  rear  rank 
dreffers  front,  and  the  rear  ranks  fall  back  one  and  two  paces  ; 
each  dreffing  by  the  right  the  inftant  it  arrives  on  its 
ground.  The  officers  move  out  in  front  three  paces,  and 
divide  their  ground.  One  ferjeant  is  on  each  flank  of  the 
front  rank.  The  pioneer  remains  behind  the  centre  of  the 
rear  rank.  The  drummer  places  himfelt  on  the  right  of  the 
right  ferjeant. 

When  the  company  is  to  take  clofe  order  from  open  order, 
at  the  word  of  command  Rear  Ranks  tahe  clnfe  Order,  the 
officers,  ferjeants,  and  drummer  face  to  the  right.  On  the 
word  March,  the  ranks  clole  within  one  pace,  marching  one 
and  two  paces,  and  then  halting.  The  officers  move  round 
the  flanks  of  the  company  to  their  refpeftive  pofts :  the  fer- 
jeants and  dvummtrs  fall  back,  and  each  individual  refumes 
his  place,  as  in  the  original  clofe  order.  The  above  regards 
the  company  when  fingle  ;  but  when  united  in  the  battalion, 
other  polls  are  allotted  to  the  drummer  and  pioneer. 
Formation  and  Ordir  of  the  Battalion. 

A  perfeft  uniformity  in  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  all  companies  and  battalions  is  indiipenfible  for  the  exe- 
cution of  juft  and  combined  movements.  The  ftrength  of 
the  battalion  is  ten  companies :  one  grenadier,  eight  batta- 
lion, and  one  of  light  infantrj-,  coniiiling  mofl  commonly 
of  three  officers,  three  ferjeants,  three  corporals,  two  drum- 
mers, and  fifty-feven  privates.  When  thefe  companies  join, 
and  the  battalion  is  formed,  there  is  to  be  no  interval  be- 
tween any  of  them,  grenadier,  light  company,  or  other; 
but  every  part  of  the  front  of  the  battalion  fhould  be  equally 
flrong.  Each  company  which  makes  a  part  of  the  fame 
line,  and  is  to  aft  in  it,  muft  be  formed  and  arranged  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  companies  will  draw  up  as  follows,  from  right  to 
left.  Grena'-'itrs  ;  firft  and  third  captain  ;  fifth  and  feventh 
captain  ;  eighth  and  fixth  captain  ;  fecond  and  fourth  cap- 
tain ;  light  infantry.  The  four  eldell  captains  are  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  divifions.  Officers  commanding  compa- 
nies or  platoons  are  all  on  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of 
their  refpeftive  companies.  The  eight  battalion  companies 
will  compofe  four  grand  divifions,  eight  companies  or  pla- 
toons, fixteen  labdivitions,  and  thirty-two  feftions,  when 
{efficiently  ilrong  to  be  fo  divided,  otherwife  twenty-four, 
for  the  purpofes  of  march.  The  battalion  is  alio  divided 
into  right  and  left  wings.  When  the  battalion  is  on  a  war 
eftablifhment,  each  company  is  to  be  divided  into  two  pla- 
toons.    When   the  ten  cooipanics  arc  with  the  battalion, 


they  may  then,  for  the  purpofes  of  firing  or  deploying,  be 
divided  into  five  grand  divifions,  from  right  to  left.  The 
battalion  companies  will  be  numbered  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,-6,  7,  8;  the  fubdivifions  « ill  be  num- 
bered I,  2,  of  each  ;  the  feftions  will  be  numbered  I,  2,  7, 
4,  of  each.  The  files  of  companies  will  alfo  be  numbered 
I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  The  grenadier  ar.d  light  companies  wii5 
be  numbered  feparatcly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
addition  of  thofe  difiinftions.  Thefe  fes-eral  appellations 
will  be  preferved,  whether  faced  to  front  or  rear. 

The  companies  muft  be  equalized  in  point  of  num.bers. 
at  all  times  when  the  battalion  is  formed  for  field  movemeni  ; 
and  could  the  battalions  of  a  hue  alfo  be  equalized,  the 
greatell  advantages  would  arife.  But  though,  from  the 
dilferent  ftrengths  of  the  battalions,  this  cannot  take  place, 
yet  the  firft  requifite  always  mull,  and  is  indiipenfible. 

PI.  \\\.fg.  2.  When  the  battalion  is  formed  in  clofe  order, 
ranks  are  at  the  dillance  of  one  pace,  except  the  fourth  or  fu- 
peiT.um  rary  rank,which  has  three  paces.  All  the  field  officerr, 
and  the  adjutant,  are  mounted.  I'he  commanding  officer  is 
the  only  officer  advanced  in  front,  for  the  general  purpofe 
of  exercifc,  when  the  battalion  is  fingle  ;  but  in  the  m.arch 
in  line,  and  in  the  firings,  he  is  in  the  rear  of  the  colours. 
The  heutenant  colonel  is  behind  the  colours,  fix  paces  from 
the  rear  rank.  The  major  and  adjutant  are  fix  p?.ces  in  the 
rear  of  the  third  and  fixth  companies.  One  officer  is  on 
the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  each  company  or  platoon, 
and  one  on  the  left  of  the  battalion.  All  thefe  are  covered 
in  the  rear  rank  by  their  refjicftive  ferjeants,  and  the  remain- 
ing officers  and  ferjeants  are  in  a  fourth  rank  behind  their 
companies.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  no  coverers 
in  the  centre  rank  to  the  officers  or  colours. 

The  colours,  which  in  mod  regiments  are  carried  by  the 
two  youngeft;  enfigns,  are  placed  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
battalion  companies  both  in  the  front  rank,  and  each  covered 
by  a  non-commiffioned  officer  or  fteady  man  in  the  rear  rank. 
One  ferjeant  is  in  the  front  rank  between  the  colours  ;  he  is 
covered  by  a  fecond  ferjeant  in  the  rear  rank,  and  he  by  a 
third  in  the  fupernumcrary  rank.  The  fole  bufinefs  of 
thefe  three  ferjeants  is,  when  the  battalion  moves  in  fine,  to 
advance  and  direft  the  march.  The  place  of  the  firft  of  thofe 
ferjeants,  when  they  do  move  out,  is  preferved  by  a  named 
non-commiffioned  officer,  who  moves  up  from  the  fuperiiu- 
merary  rank  for  that  purpofe.  Of  the  officers  appointed  to 
carrj'  the  colours,  the  eldeft  carries  the  king's,  the  youngeft. 
the  regimental  colour.  Whenever  the  right  wing  advances 
or  retires,  the  king's  colour  accompanies  it  on  its  flank, 
and  to  it  the  men's  eyes  are  direfted  as  their  point  of  dreff- 
ing. In  the  fame  manner,  the  regimental  colour  accom- 
panies the  left  wing. 

The  fourth  rank  is  at  three  paces  dillance  when  halted,  or 
marching  in  line.  When  marching  in  column,  it  muft  clofe 
up  to  the  diftance  of  the  other  ranks.  The  eflential  ufe  of 
the  fourth  rank  is  to  keep  the  others  clofed  up  to  the  front 
during  the  attack,  and  to  prevent  any  break  beginning  in 
the  rear.  On  this  important  fervice  too  many  officers  and 
non-commiffioned  officers  cannot  be  employed.  The  pioneers 
are  affi-mbled  behind  the  centre,  formed  two  deep,  and  nine 
paces  from  the  third  rank.  The  drummers  of  the  eight 
battalion  companies  are  aflembled  in  two  divifions,  fix  paces 
behind  the  third  rank  of  their  fecond  and  feventh  companies. 
The  grenadier  and  light  infantry  drummers  and  fifers  arc  fix 
paces  behind  their  refpeftive  companies.  The  mufic  are 
three  paces  behind  the  pioneers  in  a  fingle  rank,  and  at  all 
times,  as  well  as  the  drummers  and  pioneers,  are  formed  at 
loofe  files  only,  occupying  no  more  fpace  than  is  neceffarj-. 
The  ftaff  of  chaplain,  furgcon,  quarter  mafter,  and  furgeon's 
5  M  2  affiftant, 
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afTitlant,  are  three  paces  behind  the  muCc.  Officers  in  ge- 
neral remain  polled  with  their  proper  companies  ;  but  com- 
manding officers  will  occafionally  make  fuch  changes  as  they 
may  find  ntcelTary.  Whenever  the  officers  move  out  of  the 
frorit  rank,  in  parade,  marching  in  column,  wheeling  into 
line,  or  otherwile,  their  places  are  taken  by  their  ferjeant 
coverers,  and  preferved  until  the  officers  again  refume  them. 
When  the  line  is  halted,  and  eiptcially  during  the  firings 
when  emraged,  the  ferjeant  coverers  fallback  into  the  fourth 
rank,  and  obi'erve  their  platoons. 

P!.  III./.?.  4.  When  the  battalion  is  to  take  open  order, 
at  tlic  word  of  command  Rear  Ranis  take  open  Order,  the 
flank  men  011  the  right  of  the  rear  ranks  of  each  company  ftep 
brillvly  back  to  mark  the  ground  on  which  each  rank  refpec- 
tively  is  to  halt.  They  face  to  the  right,  and  cover  as  pivots, 
bein"  regulated  and  drelTcd  by  the  adjutant  or  feijeant  ma- 
jor on  the  right.  Every  other  individual  remains  ready  to 
move.  At  the  word  March,  the  flank  dreffers  iace  to  the 
front,  and  the  whole  move  as  follows  : — The  rear  ranks  fall 
back  one  and  two  pacts,  each  dreffing  by  the  right  the  inftant 
it  arrives  on  the  ground.  The  officers  in  the  front  rank, 
as  alfo  the  colours,  move  out  three  paces.  Thofe  in  the 
rear,  togetlier  with  the  mufic,  move  through  the  inter- 
vals left  open  by  the  front  rank  officers,  and  divide  thcra- 
felves,  viz.  the  captains  covering  the  fecond  file  from  the 
right  ;  the  lieutenants  the  fecond  file  from  the  left ;  and 
the  enfigns  oppofite  the  centre  of  their  refpeftive  companies. 
The  mufic  form  between  the  colours  and  the  front  rank. 
The  ferjeant  coverers  move  up  to  the  front  rank,  to  preferve 
the  intervals  Lit  by  the  officers.  The  pioneers  fall  back  to 
fix  paces  diilance  behind  the  centre  of  the  rear  rank.  The 
drummers  take  the  fame  diftance  behind  their  divifions.  The 
major  moves  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  officers.  The  ad- 
jutant to  the  left  of  the  front  rank.  The  ilaff  place  them- 
I'elvcs  on  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  the  grenadiers.  The 
lieutenant  colonel  and  the  colonel  (difmounted)  advance  be- 
fore the  colours,  two  and  four  paces.  The  whole  being  arrived 
at  their  feveral  pods,  the  words  Hah — Drefs  arc  given  to  the 
refpeftive  companies,  and  the  battalion  remains  formed  for  pa- 
rade in  the  order  in  which  it  (hould  receive  a  fuperior  officer. 
When  the  battalion  is  reviewed  fingly,  then  in  order  to  make 
more  fliow,  the  divifion  of  drummers  may  be  moved  up, 
and  formed  two  deep  on  each  flank  of  the  line.  The  pio- 
neers may  form  two  deep,  on  the  right  of  the  drummers 
of  the  right ;  and  the  Ilaff  may  draw  up  on  the  right  of  the 
whole. 

When  the  battalion  is  to  refume  clofe  order,  the  words 
Rear  Ranks  take  clofe  OrJer  is  given.  The  lieutenant-colonel, 
officers,  colours,  itafF,  and  mufic  face  to  the  right.  The 
drummers  and  pioneers,  if  on  the  flanks,  face  to  the  centre. 
The  ferjeants,  if  in  the  front  rank,  face  to  the  right.  At  the 
word  March,  the  rear  ranks  dole  within  one  pace,  moving 
up  one  and  two  paces,  and  then  halting.  The  mufic  marches 
through  the  centre  interval.  The  ierjeants,  drummers,  pio- 
neers, &c.  refume  their  places,  each  as  in  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  battalion  in  clofe  order.  The  officers  move 
through  and  into  their  relpetlive  intervals,  and  each  in- 
dividual arrives,  and  places  himfelf  properly  at  his  poft,  in 
clofe  order. 

On  particular  occafions,  and  when  neceffary,  officers  com.- 
manding  platoons,  who  in  line  are  on  the  riglit  of  their 
platoons,  (hift  to  the  left  to  conduft  the  heads  of  files,  or  the 
pivot  flanks  of  their  divifions,  in  echellon,  or  in  column. 
When  the  battahon  wheels  by  companies,  or  fubdivifions, 
to  either  flank  into  column,  both  colours,  and  the  file  of 
diretling  ferjeants  always  wheel  to  the  proper  front,  and 
pkce  thcinfelves  behind  the  third  file  of  the  new  pivot. 
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There  is  no  feparate  colour  rtferve,  the  pioneers,  muiic,  ficc 
fnfficiently  llrengthen  the  centre  ;.  but  in  the  firings,  the 
two  files  on  each  iide  of  the  colours  may  be  ordered  to  re- 
fcrve  their  fire. 

The  conftant  order  of  the  light  company,  when  formed  in 
line,  and  united  with  the  battalion,  is  at  the  fame  clofe  filei 
as  the  battalion.  Their  extended  order  is  an  occafional  ex- 
ception. When  the  light  company  is  detached,  and  the 
grenadier  company  remains,  it  will  be  undivided  on  one  flank 
of  its  battalisn,  whenever  there  are  feveral  battahons  in  line; 
but  when  the  battahon  is  fingle,  it  is  permitted  to  be  occa- 
fionally divided  on  each  flank.  When  the  grenadier  or  light 
companies  are  detached,  and  make  no  part  of  the  line,  they 
mav  be  formed  two  deep,  if  it  is  iound  proper. 

With  a  very  few  obvious  alterations,  thefe  general  rules 
take  place  when  a  company  or  battalion  is  permitted  or 
ordered  to  form  in  two  ranks  only  ;  and  which,  on  the  low 
ellablifliment  of  our  battalions,  may  often  be  done  for  the 
purpofes  of  exercife  or  movement  on  a  more  confiderable 
front.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  they  generally  apply,  whether 
the  companies  are  fl;rong  or  weak,  and  whether  a  greater  or 
iefler  number  of  them  compofe  the  battalion. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  an  abftradt  of  the  mofteflen- 
tial  general  attentions  required  in  the  movements  of  the 
battalion,  and  which  may  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  battalion  and  the  line,  as  pub- 
lilhed  by  his  majefty's  command. 

I.  Attevt'wns  of  the  Soldier. 

Qjiich  t'wii  is  in  general  confined  to  wheelings  and  filings. 
The  other  movements  of  the  platoon  or  battalion  are  made 
in  ordinary  time.  It  is  feldom  that  they  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
required  at  quick  time.  All  wheelings,  forward  or  back- 
ward, are  made  quick.  Eyes  are  turned  to  the  wheeling 
flank,  at  the  word  March,  and  not  before.  The  wheeling 
flank  man  fteps  out  firm  at  a  pace  of  thirty-three  inches,  till 
he  receives  the  word  Halt.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  reil  of 
the  rank  to  keep  up  to  him.  Eyes  remain  in  all  cafes  to 
the  wheeling  hand,  till  a  new  order  is  given  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  All  filings  are  made  quick,  clofe,  and  at 
the  lock  iltp.  Files  are  at  no  time  to  open  out,  on  occafions 
of  exercife,  parade,  or  manoeuvre ;  but  they  will  often  be 
fo  permitted  and  ordered,  when  marching  in  the  ftreets ;  or 
in  common  route  marching,  when  the  march  by  divifions 
cannot  lo  conveniently  take  place.  All  facings  mufl  be  ac- 
curately made  on  the  left  heel.  Pivot  men  mull  cover  care- 
fully and  cxartly.  In  wheeling  backward,  the  Handing  man 
faces  the  oppofite  way  to  that  he  does  in  wheeling  forward. 
Pivots,  whether  in  wheeling  into  column,  or  in  wheeling 
into  battalion,  when  once  polled  are  to  remain  immoveable, 
and  do  not  alter  their  pnfition  in  confequence  of  platoon 
dreffing,  nor  on  any  account,  but  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  battalion,  when  he  finds  it  necefl^ry  to  re- 
quire a  more  coireft  dreffing  from  the  whole. 

The  great  obfervanee  of  the  foldier  in  the  ranks,  and 
under  arms,  is  the  fquarenefs  of  the  fhoulders  and  body,  the 
head  to  the  front,  and  tlie  eyes  only  glanced  to  the  point  of 
dreffing.  When  the  battalion  is  halted,  and  a  more  accurate 
dreffing  is  ordered,  the  head  may  be  a  little  turned  during 
that  operation  only,  and  each  man  (hould  juft  diilinguifli  tiie 
lower  part  of  the  face  of  the  fecond  man  from  him.  Whether 
in  movement,  or  halted,  each  man  is  juft  to  touch,  without 
crowding,  his  neighbour's  arm,  towards  which  he  dreflTes,  to 
depend  on  that  chiefly  for  his  line,  and  at  no  time  to  feparate 
from  him.  At  the  word  March,  the  ftamp  of  the  foot  is  not 
to  be  made,  but  the  firft  Hep  is  to  be  taken  as  firm  and- 
iong  as  any  other,  and  the  body  of  each  man,  if  in  his 
true  pofitioii  under  arms,  is  prepared  for  it  by  an  inclination. 
7  fot  ward. 
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forward.     On  the  perfeft  execution  of  this,  depends  much  of 
the  accuracy  of  march.     On  the  word  March,  the  firft  ftcp 
in  all  fituations  is  taken  with  the  left  foot.     When  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  battaUon  gives  that  word,   the  whole 
ftep  off  together,  whether  in  line  or  in  column.     When  he 
gives  the  word  Halt,  the  whole  halt  at  that  inftant.     At 
the  word  March,  e)e3  are  direfted  to  the  pivot  flank,  if  in 
column  ;  or  to  the  head  of  the  file,  if  fihng  ;  to  the  colours, 
if  marching  in  battalion  j  and   in  general  to  that  point  by 
which  they  are  condudied.     At  the  word  Halt,  the  foot  in 
the   air  finiflies  its  ttep,  and  the  other  is  brought  up  to  it. 
Eyes  remain  direfted   to  the  pivot  flank  if  marcliing  in  co- 
lumn ;  to  the  colours,  if  in   line  ;  or  to  tlie  wheeling  flank, 
if  wheeling  ;  and  in  general  to  the  point  to  which  they  v:iirc 
turned  when   in  movement,  until  a  new  order  commands  a 
new  dreffing.    Whenever  the  word  Drefs  is  given  by  platoon 
officers  to  their  platoons,  eyes  are  turned  to  the  pivot  where 
the  officer  is,  and  from  whence  he  corrects  them  upon  a  di- 
ftant  object.     In  marching  in  line,  each  man  muil  preftrve 
his  body  perfe6\Iy   fquare,  and  juft  feel  the   touch   of  his 
neighbour,    who   is    nearer  than    himfclf   to  the  directing 
point.     The  rear  ranks  are  to  be  well  locked  up,  particularly 
when  firing.     In   marching  in  battalion,  or  when   halted, 
rear  ranks  will  be  locked  up  ;  but  in  marching  in  column, 
they  may  in  general  be  at  one  pace  diftance.     The  fteps  are 
to  be  taken  firm,  and  marked. 

All  alterations  in  carrying,  fupport'mg  arms.  Sec.  are  done 
by  the  whole  battahon  at  once,  whether  in  line  or  column, 
and  not  by  the  divifions  of  it  feparately.  The  commanding 
officer  gives  the  word,  and  not  the  platoon  officers  ;  and  no 
fuch  change  is  at  any  time  made,  but  in  confequence  of  his 
command.  The  men  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  wheel,  halt, 
march,  drefs.  Sec.  with  their  arms  carried,  fupported, 
trailed,  or  floped,  according  as  the  laft-given  command  di- 
rected them.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  whenever  the  bat- 
tahon, moving  in  line  or  in  column,  changes  its  time  of  march. 
In  column,  when  the  right  of  the  battahon  is  in  front, 
the  left  is  the  pivot  flank  ;  and  when  the  left  is  in  front,  the 
right  is  the  pivot.  In  marching  in  column,  the  pivot  files 
of  men  next  to  the  officers  muit  have  great  attention  in  co- 
veting, when  the  movement  is  made  i".  a  ftraight  line,  as 
they  are  points  on  which  the  formation  is  made  ;  and  there- 
fore for  that  purpofe,  thev  muft  remain  clofe  to  their  pivot 
officers,  who  in  that  fituation  cover  and  give  diftance. 

Supported  arms  fhoulJ  only  be  allowed  when  halted  in  line, 
cr  when  moving  in  column.  But  the  march  in  line,  and  in 
general  all  wheelings  up  into  line,  and  all  formings  of  the 
line  or  dreffing  it,  fhould  be  made  with  carried  arms,  as  the 
only  fituation  which  prefer\-es  the  true  diftance  of  files,  or 
can  give  an  accurate  hne. 

II.  Covering  Platoon  Serjeants. 
The  covering  ferieant  accompanies  and  affilts  the  platoon 
officer  in  all  his  movement";,  and  preferves  his  place  m  line, 
or  on  the  pivot  flank  in  colu.Tin,  whenever  the  officer's  duty 
requires  him  occaiionaliy  to  quit  it.  In  battalion,  he  covers 
ia  the  rear  rank.  At  open  order  he  moves  into  the  officer's 
place  in  the  front  rank.  At  clofe  order,  he  leaves  it  for 
the  officer  to  take  it.  In  the  march  in  echellon,  he  is  on 
the  outv.-ard  flank  of  the  front  rank.  When  the  battalion 
breaks  into  column  to  the  right  or  left,  the  ferieant  falls 
back  two  paces  ;  and  when  the  wheel  is  finilhed,  he  covers 
his  officer  on  the  pivot  flank.  When  the  column  marches, 
if  the  officer  is  in  front  of  the  platoon,  the  ferjeaut  is  on 
the  pivot  of  the  front  rank,  and  is  anfwtrable  for  the  pla- 
toon diftance  ;  if  the  officer  remains  on  the  pivot  flank,  the 
ferjeant  then  tails  behind  the  rear  rank,  and  covers  the  fe- 
cond  file  from  the  pivot.  When  from  column  the  right  in 
front  platoons  wheel  up  to  the  left  into  line,  the  Isrjeant  at  the 


word  P/heet,  goes  to  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
platoon,  and  wheels  up  with  it,  thereby  preierving  the  offi- 
cer's place.  If  the  wheel  is  to  the  right,  the  ferjeant  is  be- 
hind the  right  file,  ready  to  move  up  to  the  officer's  place 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  wheel.  On  all  occafions,  when 
any  platoon,  which  is  then  fcparated,  joins  in  line  to  one 
on  its  right ;  at  that  iiillant  muft  the  covering  ferjeant  be 
on  its  right,  to  preferve  the  place  of  his  officer,  who  may 
be  employed  in  dreffing  his  platoon. 

When  the  platoons  wheel  either  into  line  or  into  column, 
the  ferjeant  of  the  leadirig  platoon  runs  out,  and  marks 
tlie  point  in  the  line  of  pivots  where  its  flank  is  to  halt. 
When  platoons  countermarch  in  column,  the  ferjeant 
moves  into  the  officer's  place  on  his  quitting  it  to  lead  in 
file,  faces  to  the  right  about,  ftands  fall,  and  becomes  tht 
pivot  point  for  the  front  rank  leader  to  clofe  to  after  the 
countermarch  is  finifhed,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  the 
officer  after  dreffing  his  divifion.  When  the  platoons  from 
columns  file,  in  order  to  take  a  new  line  either  to  the  front 
or  rear  ;  the  ferjeant  of  each  fucceffively,  as  it  arrives  within 
thirty  yards  of  that  line,  and  no  fooner,  runs  out,  takes  di- 
ftance, places  himfeif  upon  it,  and  remains  as  a  point  to 
which  his  officer  is  to  bring  and  clofe  in  the  pivot  fiank  man 
of  his  platoon,  and  as  a  point  which  the  officer  himfeif  is 
afterwards  to  occupy.  Whenever  the  battalion  halts  to  fire, 
the  fcrjeants  fall  back,  and  in  concert  with  the  fupernume- 
rary  rank,  keep  the  rear  ranks  well  locked  up  and  attentive 
to  their  duty.  When  the  battahon  again  moves,  fcrjeants 
refume  their  places.  When  the  battahon  is  in  column  of  fub- 
divifions,  if  the  officer  is  ordered  to  march  in  front  of  his  pla- 
toon, the  ferjeant  is  on  the  pivot  of  the  leading  fubdinfion. 
If  the  officer  is  on  the  flank  of  his  leading  fubdirifion,  the 
ferjeant  takes  the  flank  of  the  fecond.  In  column  of  fec- 
tions,  the  ferjeant  alfo  takes  the  flank  of  the  fecond  fec- 
tion.  In  clofe  column,  the  ferjeant  is  on  the  flank  of  the 
rear  rank,  behind  the  officer  ;  and  in  forming  hne  after 
the  Hall,  Front,  of  the  platoon,  he  remains  on  its  outward 
flank,  and  marches  up  with  it. 

The  pioneers,  in  column  of  march,  are  in  front ;  in  line, 
they  are  formed  two  deep  behind  the  centre,  and  nine  paces 
from  the  rear  rank.  Drummers,  in  column  of  march  or 
clofe  column,  are  with  their  companies,  and  on  the  flank 
not  the  pivot  one.  In  line,  the  grenadier  and  light  drum- 
mers are  fix  paces  behind  the  rear  rank  of  their  companies. 
The  battahon  drummers  are  in  two  divifions,  and  formed 
fix  paces  behind  the  third  and  leventh  companies.  In  pa- 
rade, at  open  order,  the  drummers  preferve  their  fix  paces- 
from  the  rear  rank.  Whenever  the  platoon  is  cautioned  to 
wheel  forward  or  backward  any  named  number  of  p?.ces, 
the  ferjeant  immediately  pofts  himfeif  before  or  behind  the 
eighth  file  from  the  ftanding  flank,  and  takes  the  ordered 
number  of  paces ;  when  his  platoon  has  confonned,  he 
places  himfclf  on  its  outward  flank.  The  mufic,  in  open 
or  clofe  column,  are  on  the  flank  which  is  njt  the  pivot 
one  ;  in  line,  they  are  in  a  fingle  hne  behind  the  centre, 
twelve  paces  from  the  rear  rank.  On  parade,  at  open  order, 
they  are  between  the  colours  and  the  front  rank.  Drum- 
mers, mufic,  pioneers,  Sec.  will  take  care  not  to  impede 
the  flank  movements  of  the  clofe  column,  nor  its  forma- 
tion into  hne,  but  will  get  into  the  rear  of  their  refpecfive 
battalionsj  as  foon  as  they  are  difeng-aged  from  each, 
other.. 

III.  Attentions  in  Plat  cm  Offcers. 
When  the  battahon  is  formed  in  line,  company  or  platooa 
officers  are  all  on  the  right  of  their  platoons.  In  column, 
tliey  arc  on  the  pivot  flank,  unlefs  particularly  ordered  into 
the  front  of  each  platoon,  if  a  march  for  any  confiderabie 
diftance  is  to  be  made.    When  on  the  pivot  flanks,  tliey 
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are  anfwerable  in  their  own  pcrfons  for  diftances  and  cover- 
ing. Wlien  in  front,  their  fcijcanls,  undtr  their  direftion, 
prefervc  the  ordered  diftaiice. 

In  wlieehng  from  line  to  eohimn,  each  moves  out,  and 
places  himfelt  one  pace  before  the  centre  of  his  platoon. 
Each  turns  towards  his  men  during  the  wheel,  and  inclines 
to  his  pivot  flank.  Each  gives  his  word.  Hah — Dirfs, 
when  his  wheeling  man  has  juft  completed  his  degree  of 
wheel.  ILach  iquares  his  platoon,  but  without  moving  what 
■was  the  (landing  flank.  Each  then  places  himfelf  on  the 
proper  pivot  flank.  After  the  wheel  into  column  is  com- 
pleated,  no  one  is  to  caufe  his  platoon  to  (hift,  by  way  of 
covering  on  the  pivot  flank,  unlefs  fo  ordered  by  the  com- 
manding ofBcer,  or  that  in  the  courfe  of  marching  a  ftraight 
line  is  gradually  taken  up.  In  wheeling  from  column  into 
line,  the  officer  places  hinifclf  one  pace  betore  the  centre  of 
his  platoon,  turns  towards  his  men  during  the  wheel  (in- 
clining towards  the  pivot  of  his  preceding  platoon),  and 
gives  the  word  Halt — Drefs,  when  his  wheeling  man,  on 
whom  his  eye  is  fixed,  is  juft  aiyivcd  at  the  next  ftanding 
pivot  man.  He  then,  from  that  pivot  man  corredling  the 
interior  of  liis  platoon  upon  his  own  pivot  man,  takes 
his  place,  and  remains  (leady  on  the  right  of  his  platoon. 

If  tlie  column  is  in  movement,  and  platoons  are  fucccf- 
fivcly  to  wheel  into  a  new  direttion,  each  officer,  to  what- 
ever hand  he  is  to  wheel,  gives  the  word  from  the  point  he 
is  then  placed  at,  whether  in  front  or  on  the  flank.  If  on 
the  wheeling  flank,  he  condufts  it  ;  if  on  the  ftanding  flank, 
he  fteps  out  two  or  three  paces,  the  better  to  fee  that  his 
platoon  wheels  quick,  with  a  proper  ftcp,  and  that  he 
may  time  his  word  Hah.  This  done  he  is  to  fall  back  to 
his  place  on  the  pivot  flank,  no  longer  to  look  to  his 
platoon,  but  having  his  eye  fixed  on  the  officer  of  the  pre- 
ceding platoon,  he  is  to  give  his  word  March  at  the  inllant 
that  officer  is  taking-  the  laft  ftep  which  eftabliflies  the 
proper  diftance  between  the  platoons.  When  an  officer 
is  marching  on  the  pivot  flank,  he  is  to  be  aiifwerable  for 
diftance  and  covering.  Thefe  circumftances  alone  muft 
folely  engage  his  attention  :  he  can  only  occafionally  give 
a  glance  of  his  eye  towards  his  platoon,  which  mail  drefs 
to  him  of  courfe,  and  without  any  particular  dircdion. 
When  platoons  in  column  arc  each  to  countermarch  on  its 
own  ground,  the  officer,  when  his  platoon  faces,  goes  to 
that  flank  which  is  to  become  the  pivot  flank,  conducts  his 
platoon  in  file,  and  clofes  its  leader  to  the  ferjeant,  who  has 
remained  to  mai-k  the  pivot,  Hahs,  Fronts,  and  drefTcs  it 
fquare.     He  then  places  himfelf  where  the  ferjeant  Hood. 

When  the  battalion  marches  in  line,  officers  then  become 
individuals,  equally  attentive  as  the  foldier ;  nor  can  officers 
then  be  attenUve  to  any  thing  but  to  the  correftnefs  of  their 
own  perfonal  march.  Every  operation  then  depends  on  the 
word  from  the  commanding  officer,  who  moves,  halts,  and 
drefles  the  battalions.  Whenever  the  battahon  is  in  line, 
officers  give  no  commands  except  in  firings. 

When  the  platoons  of  a  column  file  feparately  to  a  flank, 
the  officer  condufts  the  head  ;  and  when  he  arrives  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  new  pofition  in  which  he  is  to  form,  he 
detaches  his  ferjeant  to  mark  the  point  at  which  he  is  to 
place  his  pivot  front  rank  man,  either  in  fihng  to  front  or 
rear.  The  officer  ftops  at  that  ferjeant,  and  halts,  fronts, 
and  drefles  his  platoon  clofe  to  the  ferjeant.  He  then  him- 
felf, after  correfting  his  platoon,  replaces  the  ferjeant,  who 
falls  back  to  the  rear  rank.  In  filing,  diftances  and  dreffing 
arc  taken  from  that  hand  to  w4uch,  by  a  face  of  the  pla- 
toons, the  whole  would  ftand  fronted  in  column,  and  the 
line  breaks  into  column  towards  the  direstfing  point.  The 
Readers  of  the  thirds  fourth,  k<:.  platoons  froui  the  dircfting 
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flank  are  never  to  overpafs  the  ftraight  line  which  joins  the 
heads  of  the  firft  and  fecond,  but  are,  if  any  thing,  to  be 
behind  it,  till  they  arrive  and  halt  exadly  in  the  new  line. 
In  movements  to  the  rear,  diftances  and  dreffing  are  always 
taken  from  the  fame  point  to  which  they  would  be  made, 
if  the  movement  was  to  the  front ;  that  is,  from  the  left  in 
going  to  the  rear,  if  it  ftiould  be  from  the  right  in  going  to 
the  tront. 

On  the  leading  platoon  officer  of  the  column  much  of 
the  precifion  of  march  depends.  He  muft  lead  at  an  equal, 
fteady  pace,  and  on  two  objeds  either  given  to  him,  or 
which  he  himfelf  takes  up  on  every  alteration  of  pofition. 
This  demands  his  utmoft  attention  ;  nor  muft  he  allow  it 
to  be  diverted  by  looking  at  his  platoon,  the  care  of  whole 
regularity  depends  on  the  other  officers  and  non-commiffion- 
ed  officers  belonging  to  it.  The  fecond  platoon  officer 
muft  alfo  be  fliewn,  and  know,  the  points  on  which  the  firll 
leads.  He  is  always  to  keep  that  firft  officer  and  thofe  points 
in  a  hue  ;  and  thofe  two  officers,  together  with  the  placed 
mounted  officers,  thus  become  a  direftion  for  the  other  pivot 
officers  to  cover.  In  marching  in  open  column,  the  cover- 
ing ferjeants  are  placed  behind  the  fecond  file  from  the  pivot 
officers,  that  the  officers  may  the  more  correftly  fee  and 
cover  each  other  in  column.  In  the  column  of  march, 
after  the  word  Hak  is  given,  no  one  is  to  move,  and  pivots 
particularly  muft  remain  where  they  are  then  placed.  In 
this  fituation,  when  ordered  to  form,  each  platoon  wheels 
up  to  its  adjoining  pivot ;  the  whole  will  then  perhap.^,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  marching  upon  a  road,  along  tlie  different 
tuinings  of  a  height,  &c.  &c.  be  on  a  winding  line,  and  mull 
not  attempt  to  get  into  a  ftraight  line,  unlets  fo  ordered  by 
the  commanding  officer  to  anfwer  fome  panicular  objeft. 
When  the  platoon  wheels  lachwards  from  line  into  column, 
the  fituation  and  bufinefs  of  the  officer  are  the  fame  as  when 
wheeling  forwards  ;  and  he  halts  and  dreffes  from  his  pivot 
flank,  which  he  gains  during  the  wheel. 

In  clofe  column,  divifiun  officers  are  on  the  pivot  flanks. 
In  forming  line,  before  the  divifions  face,  they  are  (hifted 
to  the  leading  flank,  if  necefijry.  The  officer  of  each 
ftops  in  his  own  perfon,  when  the  divifion  nearer  to  the 
forming  point  than  himfelf,  receives  the  word  Hah,  Front, 
allows  his  ferjeant  to  proceed  with  the  divifion  ;  at  the  due 
inftant  gives  his  word  Hah,  Front, — Drefs,  and  as  foon  as 
the  front  of  his  divifion  is  clear,  the  word  March,  conduct- 
ing it  into  line.  Before  the  divifion  arrives  within  three  or 
four  paces  of  its  ground,  the  officer  will  have  Hepped  out 
nimbly  to  the  flank  of  the  preceding  divifion,  and  will  be 
Ivius  ready  to  give  the  word  Halt — Drefs  at  the  inftant  his 
inward  flank  man  joins  the  preceding  divifion.  The  men 
drelo  by  the  formed  part  of  the  line,  and  the  officer  correfts 
them  on  the  known  diltant  point.  He  then  rtfumes  his 
platoon  place,  wliich  has  been  preferved  by  a  ferjeant. 
When  the  clofe  column,  or  part  of  it,  forms  line  on  a  rear 
divifion,  the  officer  of  each,  when  the  one  behind  him  halts, 
fronts,  will  ftep  nimbly  round  the  rear,  and  without  imped- 
ing his  divifion,  allow  his  ferjeant  to  proceed.  From  hence 
he  can  better  judge  the  proper  mcuneiit  of  giving  his  words 
Hah,  Front,  to  his  divifion.  He  then  places  himfelf  on  its 
inward  flank,  and  marches  up  when  his  front  is  clear.  The 
officer  of  one  of  the  centre  platoons  is  always  in  open  co- 
lunm,  to  preier\-e  diftance  for  the  colour  files.  The  colours 
willed  up  into  column,  with  the  leading  centre  platoon,  and 
place  themfelves  behind  the  third  file  of  men  from  its  pivot 
flank.     When  the  line  forms,  they  clofe  in  to  that  flank. 

When  officers  marcli  in  front  of  their  divifions,  they  muft 
in  their  ow-n  perfons  keep  fo  clofe  to  the  preceding  ones,  as 
pot  to  hinder  the  flank  of  their  own  divifion  from  preferv- 
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ing  its  proper  diftaiice.  When  the  head  of  a  column  of 
inarch  changes  its  direftion,  and  that  marching  in  an  align- 
ment is  not  in  qiicftion,  iniltad  of  making  regular  wheels 
on  fixed  points,  the  officer  who  condufts  the  leading  divi- 
iion  will  often  be  direfted  to  bring  it  gradnaily  round  into 
the  new  direclion,  by  the  turn  of  the  outward  Ihouldcr, 
making  both  its  tlanks  continue  moveable  ;  but  each  fuc- 
ceeding  divilior,  without  the  formality  of  command  or  halt, 
does  the  fame  thing,  the  whole  attention  reftiug  on  each 
pivot  flank,  which  at  no  rate  muft  increafe  its  diftance,  but 
during  this  operation  prelerves  the  fame  equality  of  time 
and  length  of  ftep  at  which  it  was  before  moving.  On  all 
occafious  of  forming  in  line,  either  by  wheeling  up  from 
open  column,  or  in  moving  up  from  clofe  column,  or  in 
marching  up  from  echellon,  &c.  the  conducting  officer  moves 
nimbly  to  his  point  of  appui,  fome  paces  before  the  arrival 
of  his  divifion  in  the  line,  and  from  thence  gives  his  word  to 
Halt,  and  inltantly  dretfes  it. 

Officers  and  ferjeants  of  the  fupernum.'erary  rank  are  in 
the  rear  of  their  relpcitive  companies.  When  the  battalion 
is  halted,  or  marching  in  line,  they  are  three  paces  from 
the  rear  rank.  In  open  column,  they  are  within  one  pace 
of  the  rear  rank.  In  clofe  column,  they  go  on  the  flank  of 
their  divifion  which  is  not  the  pivot.  Their  great  attention 
during  movements  is,  that  files  are  correft,  ranks  kept  up, 
and  that  perfect:  order  is  prefcrved  among  the  foldiers  ;  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  greatly  affill  the  platoon  officer, 
who  having  the  more  important  objeiis  of  diftance  and  the 
covering  of  pivots  to  obferve,  cannot  in  fnch  fituation  be 
giving  minute  direftions  to  his  platoon,  without  lofing  fight 
of  his  more  material  duties.  During  the  firings,  the  fuper- 
numerary  rank,  affiflied  by  the  platoon  ferjeants,  are  to  keep 
the  rear  ranks  well  clofed  up  to  the  front,  and  to  prevent 
any  break  beginning  in  the  rear. 

The  ftaff  (adjutant  excepted),  in  line,  are  three  paces  be- 
hind the  mufic  ;  in  parade,  at  open  ranks,  they  are  on  the 
right  of  the  grenadier  front  rank.  It  is  the  particular  bu- 
fmcls  of  the  adjutant  at  all  times  toafcertain  the  direftion  on 
which  the  column  is  to  move,  or  on  which  the  formation  of  the 
line  is  to  be  made.  For  this  purpofe  he  is  mounted  ;  othcrwile 
he  could  not  properly  difcharge  this  iinpqrtant  duty  ;  and 
he  can  be  much  aflTitled  in  it,  by  having  two  or  t'tiree  camp 
colour  men.  or  non-commiiTioned  officers,  properly  trained 
to  line  themfelves  quickly  with  any  two  given  points.  He 
is  to  take  care  that  the  point  where  the  battalion  in  column 
enters  an  alignment  is  afcertained  to  it  ;  when  it  is  moving 
in  that  alignment,  that  two  points  a-head  of  the  colunm  are 
always  prepared  ;  when  it  wlieels  up  into  line,  that  a  psint 
beyond  each  flank  of  that  line  is  afcertained  ;  when  the 
line  is  to  be  prolonged,  and  has  wheeled  backward  by  divi- 
fions,  that  two  points  in  the  exaft  line  of  the  pivots  are 
ready  for  its  march  ;  when  the  clofe  column  is  to  form  in 
line,  that  a  point  to  each  flank  is  given  ;  when  the  battalion 
changes  pofition,  either  by  files,  or  by  the  diagonal  march 
of  divifions,  that  there  are  points  given  on  which  the  pivots 
of  files  will  cover,  and  can  drefs  tiieir  divifions  upon  from 
their  feveral  points  of  appui  ;  in  {liort,  that  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  fixed  points  of  forming,  drefiing,  and  march,  are 
given,  except  in  advancing  in  line,  where  the  afcertaining 
fuch  points  does  not  depend  on  the  adjutant. 

When  the  battalion  changes  pofition,  by  the  echellon 
march,  the  named  divifion  wheels  its  eighth  file  into  the  new 
diredlion.  The  other  divifions  wheel  their  eighth  file  half 
the  number  of  paces  as  the  named  one.  The  ferjeant  is  on 
the  outward  flank,  the  officer  on  the  inward  flank  of  each 
divifion.  At  the  word  March,  thev  move  on,  preferving 
thtir  relative  diftance,  and  covering  of  pivots  from  before 


them,  and  juft  before  the  inward  flank  of  each  divifion  ar'- 
rives  at  the  outward  flank  of  its  preceding  one,  which  IS 
already  halted  in  line,  its  officer  places  himfelf  before  that 
flank  ;  and  when  his  inward  man  touches  it,  he  gives  his 
word  Hah— Drefs  up,  if  the  movement  is  to  the  front,  and 
dreffcs  his  divifion  on  the  diftant  prepared  flank  point,  fo 
that  his  divifion  is  fteadied  before  the  arrival  of  the  next  one. 
When  the  change  is  made  to  the  rear,  the  retiring  part  faces 
ab'.ut  before  the  divifion  wheels  are  made,  proceeds  as 
above,  and  each  officer  gives  the  word  Halt,  Front,  Drefs  — 
Back,  to  his  divifion  when  its  inward  man  touches  the  pre- 
ceding formed  one. 

IV.  ylttentlons  of  Commanding  Officers  of  BatiaLons. 
The  battalion  may  be  confidered  with  reipedt  to  the  hne, 
what  the  platoon  is  to  the  battalion. 

Commanding  and  field-officers  are  always  to  be  mounted, 
and  unlcfs  they  are  aftive  on  horfeback,  it  is  inipoffible  for 
them  to  fee,  to  correft,  to  prevent  millakes,  or  to  move 
with  that  difpatch  which  is  neceffary  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther. Whatever  operation  is  to  be  performed  by  the  whole 
oi  the  battalion  at  once,  is  done  upon  the  word  from  the 
commanding  officer,  without  any  repetition  being  made  by 
pla-oon  officers.  He  puts  it  in  motion,  and  halts  it,  whe- 
ther in  hne  or  in  column.  He  wheels  it  from  line  into  co- 
lumn, and  from  column  into  line.  He  orders  arms  to  be 
carried,  fupported,  &cl.  He  dreflTes  it  from  the  centre, 
when  it  has  marched  in  line,  and  halts;  and  from  what  was  the 
leading  flank  when  it  has  wheeled  up  from  column  into  line. 
Before  the  column  marches,  the  commanding  officer  af- 
certains  points  to  the  leading  officer;  and  when  he  intends 
to  change  the  direftion  of  the  march,  he  gives  new  points, 
and  he  watches  over  the  juft  leading  of  the  column.  He 
takes  care  that  all  wheels  of  platoons  are  made  at  the  identi- 
cal point  where  the  leading  platoon  wheeled  ;  that  all 
doublings  of  fubdivifions  are  made  fucceffively  in  the  lame 
manner  and  at  the  fame  point  ;  and  that  forming  up  to 
platoons  is  made  at  the  fpot  where  the  firft  forming  up  is 
made  ;  that  in  all  diminutions  of  the  front,  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  column  is  preferved,  whether  the  right  or  left  of 
the  battalion  leads  ;  that  a  column  of  half  platoons  occupies 
no  more  fpace  than  a  column  of  whole  platoons,  viz.  julb 
enough  to  wheel  up  into  battalion. 

When  the  open  column  marching  in  an  alignment  is  to 
form  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  for  that  purpofe  halts  ;  the  in- 
ftant  that  it  does  halt,  the  commanding  officer  from  the  head 
of  the  battalion  correfts  the  pivot  files  of  men  (which  how- 
ever ought  not  to  be  neceflary)  in  the  true  line,  and  upon  a 
rear  point.  But  if  the  march  is  making  in  a  winding  di- 
reftion,  and  that  the  intention  is  not  to  form,  or  not  to  take 
up  a  ftraight  line,  the  platoons  remain  on  the  ground  on 
which  they  halt,  and  do  not  move  in  any  (hape,  until  they 
receive  a  further  order,  either  to  form  in  line,  or  firft  to 
cover,  and  then  to  form  or  to  continue  the  march.  Tire 
commanding  officer  always  conducts  the  head  of  his  batta- 
lion column  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  enter  a  new  line, 
and  he  takes  care  in  time  to  difpatch  a  mounted  officer  to 
afcertain  that  point.  When  the  platoons  wheel  up  into  line, 
he  immediately,  if  neceffary,  correfts  the  dreffing  of  the 
battalion  from  the  flank  which  led  when  in  column,  and 
that  generally  upon  a  point  beyond  the  other  fl.ink. 

When  afting  in  line  with  others,  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  battalion  conforms  to  the  movements  of  the  regu- 
lating one,  and  from  it  takes,  and  rapidly  repeats,  his  words 
of  Halt,  IVheel,  March,  Sic.  ;  and  the  leaft  delay  in  repeat- 
ing any  of  thefe  words  muft  undoubtedly  diforder  the  line  in 
proportion  to  that  delay,  for  the  whole  of  a  line  (hould 
march  or  halt  at  the  fame  inftant.  In  line,  the  commanding 
3  officer 
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offipff  is  in  the  rear  of  the  colours.     From  thence,  by  marked  on  which  the  head  of  the  column  or  columns  is  halted  before 

cautions,  he  makts  his  battalion  ftep  out,  or  ftep  fhort,  or  the  formation  begins.     Therefore  the  divifion  on  which  each 

iiiclir.e,  as  is  neceflarv  to  preftrve  its  place  in  the  general  line,  battalion  at  any  time  forms,  moves  up  at  the  proper  inftant, 

His  great  attention  is  to  fee  and  prevent  the  beginning  of  and  halts  on  that  line.     When  feveralclofe  battalions,  ftand- 

faults,  and   not  wait  till  they  have  had  their  effeft.     By  ing  on  the  line,  are  to  extend  and  form,  the  regulating  and 


watching  and  regulating  his  advanced  ferjeants,  he  bell  regu- 
lates his  battalion.  The  fquarenefs  of  the  march,  the  com- 
paflnefs  of  the  files,  and  the  equality  of  ftep,  are  the  great 
objedls  he  is  to  have  in  view.  The  other  mounted  officeis 
are  behind  the  wings,  and  can  afPift  mudi  in  preventing  faults, 
and  in  correcting  them. 

All  the  battalions  of  a  line  muft  halt  at  the  fame  inftant 
in  confequence  of  that  word,  repeated  by  commanding 
officers,  whether  they  are  then  correct,  or  not  in  line.  Each 
half  battahon  from  its  own  colour,  and  the  men  looking  to 
it,  will  be  immediately  dreflTcd  on  the  colours  of  the  next 
adjoining  battalion.  By  this  means  a  general  continued  line 
will  be  obtained,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  (Iraight  one  between  each 
two  colours  ;  and  if  all  the  colours  fhould  have  truly  halted 


named  battalion  only  can  be  obliged  to  form  on  a  central 
divifion.  Each  of  the  others  will  form  on  its  front  or  rear 
divifion,  viz.  on  that  which  firft  arrives  at  its  ground  where 
it  halts,  fronts,  and  occupies  its  proper  place,  while  the 
others  move  on,  and  fucceffively  come  up  to  it.  In  forming 
line  from  clofe  column,  points  mull  be  given  beyond  both 
flanks  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  a  mounted  officer 
halts,  and  fronts  each  divifion,  i.vhich  is  efpecially  neceffary 
for  thofe  that  form  upon  a  rear  one,  although  lefs  fo  for 
thofe  that  form  upon  a  front  one.  The  drelting  and  corj 
reftion  of  the  line  is  from  the  firft  formed  divifion  towards 
the  other  flank,  and  all  the  eyes  of  the  battahon  are  of  courfe 
turned  to  that  firft  formed  divifion. 

The  fame  number  of  points  are  required  for  the  march 


in  one  line,  the  whole  corps  will  be  completely  formed  in  a  into  an  alignment,  and  wheeling  up  into  hnc  of  art  open  co 
flraigKt  line.  But  if  the  halt  is  not  juftly  made,  and  that  a  lumn  of  one  battahon,  as  for  that  of  feveral  battahons  ;  viz. 
better  line  muft  be  obtained,  the  colours  of  the  defeflive  o«f  where  the  line  is  entered,  and  always  two  beyond  the 
battalions  will  be  brought  into  the  general  line  ;  the  platoon  head  of  the  column.  Therefore,  although  thefe  precautions 
officers  will  quickly  arrange  themfelves,  eyes  will  be  or- .  may  appear  formal  for  the  movements  of  the  battalion  when 
dcred  to  the  right,  and  the  men  will  in  an  inftant  move  up.  fingle,  yet  they  are  necefiary  m  all  its  exercifes,  when  it  is 
Too  much  celerity  cannot  be  ufed  in  completing  this  opera-  recolleAcd,  that  fuch  battahon  is  in  the  place  of,  and  muft 
tion.  confider  itfelf  as  the  leading  one"  of  the  column,  on  whofe 
A  fmgle  battalion,  when  it  halts,  is  dreffed  on  its  right  or  correft  pofition  that  of  evei-y  following  one  depends.  The 
left  centre  company,  and  is  therefore  in  a  ihaight  line,  fame  exadnefs  is  required  in  every-  extenfion  from  clofe 
Two  battalions  drefs  each  from  its  centre  on  each  other's  column  into  hne,  and  in  every  forming  and  change  of  pofi- 
colours,  their  outward  wings  conforming,  and  are  therefore  tion  that  the  battalion  makes.  In  fine,  in  order  to  qualify 
in  a  ilraight  line.  Three  or  more  battalions  drefs  from  the  the  battalion  for  afting  in  the  general  hne,  it  muil  at  its 
centre  of  each,  on  their  next  colour  ;  and  therefore  if  all  the  fingle  exercifes  work  on  points  fixed  and  relative,  and  make 
colours  halt  in  a  hne,  the  line  of  the  whole  will  be  ftraight :  no  chance  and  accidental  movements  or  formations.  Al- 
if  they  are  not  fo  halted,  the  general  line  will  not  be  drefled,  though  on  moll  occafions  of  movement  and  formation,  and 
till  a  fpecial  corredion  is  made,  but  no  flank  will  be  thrown  at  all  times  in  inftruftion,  determined  points  marked  by  de- 
out  of  the  general  dirc6lion.     When  a  battalion  retires  and  tachcd  and  mounted  officers  are  given  ;  yet  fuch  helps  can 


halts,  it  ought  neVer  to  r?main  in  that  fituation,  but  be  im- 
mediately faced  about,  and  drcfTed  to  the  proper  front.  The 
greateft  fault  that  a  battalion  in  line  can  make,  is  increafing 
its  interval.     Bad  dreffing  may  be  remedied  without  danger. 


not  be  expended  or  depended  upon,  when  the  line  is  ad- 
vancing on  an  enemy,  when  a  corps  is  harafled  in  its  retreat, 
and  when  it  is  unfafe  to  fend  out  officers,  &c.  In  fuch  fitua- 
tions  every  thing  will  depend  on  the  eye  and  judgment  of 


but  a  falfe  diftance  prefents  a  weak  part  to  the  enemy,  and  conducing   officers,   who  muft  preferv«  fuch   diredlion  ot 

is  not  to  be  clofed  without  a  hazardous  movement,  and  great  movement,  and  feize  fuch  accidental  points  as  prefent  them- 

operation  of  the  line.     Commanding  officers  cannot  take  felves,  and  lead  to  the  object  which  is  to  be  accomplifhed. 

too  much  precaution  to  afcertain  true  points  in  the  hne  in  In  whatever  Ihape  a  battalion  is  moving,  the  commanding 

which  they  are  to  form,  before  the  arrival  of  their  battalions  officer  is  never  to  lofe  fight  of  this  great  principle,  that  the 

in  it.     When  a  battalion  is  exercifing  fingly,  a  commanding  battalion  Ihould  at  no  tinie  cover  more  ground  than  its  proper 

officer  may  have  two  camp  colour  bearers  behind  each  flank,  extent  when  formed  in  line.     Therefore  if  he  is  marching  in 

properly  trained,  and  ready  to  run  out  to  that  flank,  to  give  line,  he  muft  take  care  that  his  files  do  not  open  ;  if  in  co- 

points-of  marching,  forming,  or  dreffing  upon  the  true  line  ;  lumn,  his  great  attention  fhould  be,  that  his  divifions  do  not 

in  doing  which,  one  flank  of  the  battalion  is  generally  con-  open.     For  this  purpoie  his  march  muft  be  jull  and  com- 

fidered  as  in  that  line,  and  often  both.  pacl,  his  wheels  quick,  and  all  doublings  up,  or  back,  which 

Words  of  command  cannot  be  fpecificd  for  all  the  variety  alter  the  extent  of  front,  muft  be  made  fo  as  not  to  impede 

of  circumftances  and  fituations  that  occur,  but  commanding  the  general  movements   of  the   column,  or  to  change  its 

officers,  being  themfclves  clear  in  what  is  to  be  done,  Hiould  diftances.     When  the  front  is  to  be  diminiflied,  he  muft  fee 

by  diilinft  and  explicit  orders,  which  they  divide  and  adapt  that  the  doubling  divifion  flackens  its  pace,  and  when  dif- 

fur  the  occafion,  lead  their  battalions  through  all  the  points  engaged  from  the  other  divifion,  that  it  inclines  well  up, 

of  execution  with   precifion.     This  will  always  be  found  quick,  and  covers,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the  divifion  in  its  rear, 

the  ftiorteft  path,  nor  on  any  account  fhould  any  operation.  When  the  front  is  to  be  increafed,   the  moving  up  divifion 

more  efpecially  the  correftion  of  an  error  or  miilake,  when  does  it  quick,  and  by  oblique  marching, 

once  a  battalion  is  affembled  under  arras,  be  performed  in  a  The  commanding  officer  muft  recolleft,  in  the  winding 

carelefs  or  flovenly  manner,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  if  movements  of  the  open  column  of  march,  that  the  wheeling' 

the  commander's  orders  be  not  pointed,  loud,  and  fufficiently  diftances  muft  be  juft  ;  that  the  pivots  are  to  follow  on  the 

explanatory.  cxaft  tradl  which  the  leading  one  has  traced  out ;  that  the 

A  battahon  clofe  column  forms  in  line  on  its  front  divifion,  whole,  when  ordered,  halt  on  the  precife  ground  they  then 

on  a  rear  divifion,  or  on  a  central  one,  according  as  circum-  occupy  ;  and  that  when  they  wheel  up  and  form,  the  hne 

ftances  require  ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  line  formed  upon  is  that  will  not  then  be  a  continued,  but  probably  an  irregular  curved 

one. 
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sne.  But  if  a  (Iraiglit  line  is  to  be  entered,  and  formed 
upon,  from  the  point  wliere  the  head  enters,  and  not  fooner, 
and  where  a  mounted  officer  remains  polled,  dots  every  pla- 
toon pivot  officer  begin  to  cover  in  the  true  line,  to  march 
in  that  line,  and  to  preferve  his  true  diftance  ;  nor  muft  any 
obftacle  that  can  poffibly  be  fui-mounted,  ever  force  the 
pivot  officers  out  of  that  line,  although  the  men  of  their 
platoon,  when  it  becomes  neceiTarj',  may  open  or  widen  their 
files  from  them.  If  the  pivots,  on  account  of  any  material 
impediment,  nrs  thrown  for  a  time  out  of  the  Hne,  they  (hould 
always,  if  poffible,  move  to  the  hand  which  carries  them  be- 
hind the  lii;e,  and  again  re-enter  it  if  they  can  ;  for  which 
purpofe  an  officer,  or  non-commiffioned  officer,  fhould  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  re-enter  it.  In  marching  in  the 
alignment,  the  commanding  officer  fhould  frequently  place 
himfelf  in  it,  fee  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  whether  his  iiles 
preferve  it,  and  conecl;  them  if  nectflary. 

As  one  iield  officer  at  a  time  muft  command  the  battalion, 
the  others  pi'efent  can  only  acl  in  aid  of  him,  nor  can  their 
fituation  in  all  cafes  be  afcertained  ;  but  (hould  the  com- 
manding officer  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  open  column  when 
it  matches,  and  particularly  when  it  halts,  to  correft  if 
neccffary  the  pivots  in  the  general  line,  another  field  officer, 
or  the  leading  officer,  if  no  field  officer  is  there,  fnould  in- 
ftantly  attend  to  it,  that  the  wheeling  up  may  not  be  de- 
layed. If  in  the  courfe  of  exercife  and  inilruftion,  the  com- 
manding officer  is  not  behind  the  centre  when  the  battalion 
marches  in  line  or  halts,  another  field  officer  from  that  fitua- 
tion can  immediately  give  eveiy  proper  aid  in  movement,  or 
in  lining  as  it  ought  when  halted  ;  and  in  every  cafe  it  muft 
be  evident  in  what  manner  the  commanding  officer  caa  be 
affilUd. 

When  the  line  is  to  break  and  wheel  into  open  column  of 
march,  in  alinoll  all  cafes  it  is  better  done  by  wheeling  back- 
ward than  forward,  for  the  wheel  is  in  thij  manner  made  on 
the  pivot  flanks  ;  and  although  diviljons  may  be  unequal, 
yet  thele  flanks  cover  after  the  wheel,  an  advantage  which  is 
loll  if  the  wheels  be  made  forward.  When  a  battalion 
makes  a  retired  echcUon,  or  part  of  an  ec^iellon  of  a  con- 
fiderable  line,  the  commanding  officer  mud  take  great  care 
to  regulate  his  movements  by  thofe  of  the  one  preceding 
him,  viz.  that  he  prcfcrves  his  parallclifm,  his  ordered  diftance, 
his  proper  flank  interval,  and  when  the  leading  echelloiis 
halt,  and  that  he  is  to  move  up  into  line,  th;it  the  outward 
flank  is  not  thrown  too  forward  (which  without  great  atten- 
tion will  happen),  and  thereby  perhaps  be  expofed  to  the 
enemy's  enfilade. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments,  brigades,  or  larger 
bodies,  are  moveable  according  to  circumllances,  and  ihoiild, 
by  no  means,  confidcr  the  centre  of  fuch  bodies  as  their 
general  pofl  in  exercife  or  movements,  or  expetl  by  the 
exertion  of  one  voice,  from  one  fixed  fituation,  to  command 
and  direct  the  whole.  Their  prefence  is  more  frequently 
required  near  one  or  the  other  flank.  In  general,  they  ihould 
be  at  the  cond  icling  point  of  movem.ert  or  formation,  and 
to  that  addrefi  their  orders  by  voice  or  meflage;  for  if  that 
point  is  led  or  placed  in  the  diieition  it  iliould  take,  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  other  parts  of  the  cpi'ps  not  properly 
and  fucceffivtdy  conforming  to  it.  There  are  many  fituatioiis 
in  the  movements  of  great  bodice,  where  commands,  that 
are  not  immediately  to  influence  the  whole,  are  not  given 
loud,  but  quietly,  to  the  direcliiig  body,  to  whofe  fituation 
the  reft  by  the  eye  confonn  :  as  when  the  head  of  an  open 
column  is  ordered  to  halt,  that  the  rell  of  the  divifions  may 
move  on,  and  fucceffivclv  ilop  in  clofe  column  ;  and  on  all 
occafions  where  parts  only  of  a  large  body  are  to  march,  or 
halt,  fucceffively.  In  thele  cafes,  commanding  officers  of 
Vol.  \\l. 


regiments  (hould  have  an  attention  to  give  their  comman'l* 
in  fuch  manner  as  not  to  produce  an  alteration  in  thofe 
points  that  are  not  meant  to  be  influenced  by  them  at  that 
inllant. 

Where  a  large  body  is  marching  in  column  or  column*, 
through  a  narrow  ground,  and  when  its  parts  are  to  be 
adembled  beyond  the  defile  in  feveral  fines,  in  a  compact 
manner  behind  each  other,  fuch  parts  are  not  to  begin 
to  aflemble  when  the  leading  one  does,  but  the  head  of  each 
line  is  fncceffively  (irft  to  come  up  to  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  to  ftaiid,  and  when  it  there  halts,  its  proper  followers,  and 
not  before,  move  into  line  with  it ;  thus  not  impeding  the 
divifions  that  are  ftill  behind  them  in  the  defile,  and  are  to 
perform  the  fame  operation. 

Precifion  of  movement  depends  altogether  on  tVie  inftant 
circulation  of  commands  of  execution,  and  that  on  the  at- 
tention of  officers  to  the  point  they  may  be  expefted  to  come 
from.  Unlcfs  the  w  hole  of  a  body,  however  large,  is  put  in 
motion  at  the  fame  inilant,  a  column  will  be  extended  badly, 
and  a  hne  will  be  ill  dreffcd,  and  with  falfe  intervaU. 
Officers  muft  particularly  attend  to  the  difference  between 
changes  of  direction  made  by  -wheel,  and  h\ J}:ouh!ersforzL'<ird. 
In  the  firll  cafe,  one  flank  remains  fixed,  while  the  other  is 
on  the  wheel;  in  the  fecojid,  both  flanks  are  in  motion. 
S/yrju/Jers  forziiard  zppMes.  to  a  fmall  front,  and  to  a  column 
of  march,  where  the  change  of  direflion  is  to  be  made  gra- 
dually, without  an  alteration  of  the  pace.  In  proportion  t» 
the  front  of  the  body  fo  changing,  muft  be  the  degree  of 
fweep  made  by  both  flanks ;  and  in  all  cafes,  the  reverfe 
flank  conforms  to  the  pace  of  the  pivot  flank.  In  no  cafe 
can  it  be  made  ffiort  and  quick,  otherwife  it  becomes  a 
wheel. 

Regulations  in  Firing. 

1.  The  advance  of  the  battalion  (hould  inftantly  fucceed 
the  forming  of  the  line,  and  when  it  arrives  and  halts  at  the 
point  where  it  is  to  fire,  the  firing  ought  inftantly  to  com- 
mence  at  the  word  Halt,  for  the  battai  on  having  been  ap- 
prized, during  the  march,  of  the  nature  of  the  requind 
fixing,  no  improper  delay  need  therefore  be  made.  The 
greateft  care  (liould  be  taken  by  the  officers  and  ron-com- 
miffioned  officers  in  the  rear  (whofe  principal  attention  this 
is)  that  the  rear  ranks  are  well  locked  up  in  the  firings,  ar.i 
tl«t  in  loading  they  do  not  fall  back. 

2.  The  panfe  betwixt  each  of  the  firing  words  Jlfnie 
ready — Prefent — -Fire,  is  the  fame  as  the  ordinary  time,  viz. 
the  75th  part  of  a  minute,  and  no  other  paule  is  to  be  made 
betwixt  the  words. 

3.  In  firing  wings  by  companies,  each  wing  carries  en  jt« 
fire  independent,  and  without  regard  to  the  other  wn'ng, 
whether  it  fires  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks,  or  from  the 
flanks  to  the  centre.  If  there  are  five  companies  in  the 
wing,  two  panfes  will  be  made  betwixt  the  fire  ot  each  and 
the  make  ready  of  the  fucceeding  one.  If  there  are  fourcom- 
panies  in  the  wing,  three  paufes  will  be  made  in  the  fame 
interval.  This  will  allow  fufficient  time  for  the  firft  com- 
pany to  have  again  loaded,  and  (houldered  a:  the  time  the  laft 
company  fires,  and  will  eflabli(h  proper  iuterv-d^  between 
each.  In  firing  by  wings,  one  wing  will  rr.ake  ready  the 
iiiftant  the  other  is  (houidering.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  battalion  fires  the  wings. 

4.  In  filing  by  grpnd  divifions,  three  paufes  will  be  made 
betwixt  the  iire  of  each  divifion  and  the  make  r.ady  of  the 
fucceeding  one.  In  platoon  firing,  two  paufes  will  be  made. 
In  tiring  by  lubdivifions,  Tvliefi  one  j^rr/,  the  i:sx.t  pre fentf, 
when  one  f>r:jints,  the  next  i»  ready  :  thus  keeping  up  aa 
incelT.int  fire. 

5.  In  firing  companits  by  files,  each  company  fires  inde- 

£  N  pendectly  ; 
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pendently ;  ulien  the  rip;ht  files  picfent,  the  rcfl  make 
ready,  and  )"o  on.  After  the  iirit  fire,  eacii  man  as  he  loads 
comes  to  a  recover,  and  the  fi'.e  again  fires  without  waiting 
for  any  other.  The  rear  rank  men  are  to  have  their  eyes 
OB  their  front  rank  man,  and  be  guided  by,  and  prefent 
with  them. 

6.  In  genei-a!,  after  the  march  in  front,  and  halt  of  the 
battalion,  company,  or  platoon  tiring,  flioiild  begin  from  the 
centre,  and  not  from  the  flanks.  In  other  cafes,  and  in  fuc- 
ceffive  forinations,  it  may  begin  from  whatever  divilion  firft 
arrives,  and  haits  on  the  grouiid. 

7.  The  line,  if  retiring.  Halts,  fronts,  at  one  command,  and 
inftantly  begins  firing,  from  the  centre,  and  not  from  the 
fla:iko. 

OljtSs  of  Fire. 

I.  .Agaitip  Cavalry,  The  chief  objefl  of  the  fire  againft 
cavalry  is  to  keep  them  at  a  dillance,  and  to  deter  them  from 
the  attack.  As  their  movements  are  rapid,  a  refcrve  is 
always  kept  up.  But  wlien  fire  commences  againft  infantry, 
it  cannot,  confident  with  order,  and  other  circumftances,  be 
too  heavy  or  too  quick  while  it  lalls,  which  fliouldbe  till  the 
enemy  is  besteu  or  rcpuUtd,  or  till  the  conteft  becomes  too 
unequal.  The  fire  of  three  ranks  Handing  is  hardly,  with 
our  prefent  arms,  to  be  required,  efpecially  if  the  ground 
fhould  be  broken,  and  the  foldiers  loaded  with  their  knap- 
ficks.  The  fire  of  the  rear  rank,  therefore,  is  generally  re- 
fcrved. 

II.  Dcfenfive  Fire.  Where  infantty  are  polled  upon 
heights  that  are  to  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  mufquetry, 
the  front  rank  will  kneel,  that  one-third  of  the  fire  that  may 
be  given  .Tiould  not  be  I0.I  ;  otherwile  the  rear  rank  in  fuch 
a  fituation  could  not  fufficiemly  incline  their  pieces  to  rafe 
the  flope.  As  foldiers  generally  prefent  too  high,  and  as  fire 
is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  troops  that  are  on  the  de- 
fenfive,  and  who  are  ported  if  poffible  on  commanding 
grounds,  the  habitual  mode  of  firing  (hould  therefore  be  rather 
at  a  low  level  than  a  high  one  ;  and  the  fire  of  the  front  rank 
kneehng  being  the* molt  efficacious,  as  being  the  moil  rafing, 
fliould  not  be  difpenfed  with  when  it  can  be  i"afely  and  ufe- 
fully  employed. 

III.  /n  Line  ad-juiicing.  When  infantry  marche?  in  line 
to  attack  an  enemy,  and  in  advancing  makes  ufe  of  its  fire, 
Jt  is  preftvable  to  fire  the  two  firft  ranks  only  ftanding,  than 
to  oblige  the  front  rank  to  kneel,  thus  firing  the  whole. 
But  volleys,  fired  at  a  confiderable  diilance,  or'on  a  retiring 
enemy,  may  be  given  by  the  three  ranks,  the  front  one 
kneeling. 

IV.  Platoon  Firing.  A  line  pofled,  or  arriving  at  a  fixed 
fituation,  will  fire  by//,i.-oo/u,  each  battalion  independent, 
and  fuch  firing  generally  commencing  from  the  centre  of 
each.  The  firft  fice  of  e;ich  battalion  will  be  regular,  and 
eftHblifii  intervals.  After  the  firft,  each  platoon  fhall  con- 
tinue to  fire  as  foon  as  it  is  loaded,  independent  of  any 
ether,  and  as  quick  as  it  can,  till  the  battalion  or  line  is 
ordered  to  ceafe. 

V.  Lidtpeniltnt,  or  File  Firing.  If  behind  a  parapet, 
hedge,  or  abbatis,  the  two  firft  ranks  only  can  fire,  and  fuch 
firing  may  be  file  liring,  and  may  be  made  delibeiate  and 
cool,  the  two  racn  of  the  fame  file  always  firing  together. 
ft  may  begin  from  the  right  or  left  of  platoons,  and'fliould 
be  tauglit  in  fituations  adapted  to  it,  not  in  open  ground. 
Should  the  parapet,  hedge,  or  abbatis  be  but  httle  raiftd, 
platoon  firing  may  be  ufed. 

VI.  Running  Fire.  Troops  fliould  be  often  praftifed  in 
execiitmg  the  bilkbande,  or  ninning  fire.  This  (hould  begin 
en  the  flank  files,  and  when  once  commenced,  continued 
Without  the  foldier  being  fubjcft  to  any  other  rules  tian 


keeping  filenee.  This  fort  of  firing  is  the  only  one  which  in* 
fantry  {liould  make  ufe  of  in  engagements.  It  is  the  moft 
lively,  and  more  flaughtering  than  any.  It  emulates  and 
warms  the  foldier,  and  renders  him  infcnfible  to  danger. 
The  grand  point  is  to  accuilom  troops  to  leave  it  oif  when 
a  fignal  is  given,  and  afterwards  remain  filcnt. 

VII.  Oblique  Firing.  Oblique  firing  by  battalions  is  ad- 
vantageous on  many  occaiious.  As  when  attacked  in  an 
oblique  direclion  ;  when  tin^e  docs  not  allow  to  give  an  ob- 
liquity to  a  greater  pait  of  the  line  ;  and  when  their  fire  can 
in  this  manner  be  thrown  againft  tiie  opening  of  a  defile,  the 
flanks  of  a  column,  or  againft  cavalry  or  infantry  that  direct 
their  attack  on  fome  particular  battalion  or  portion  of  the 
line. 

VIII.  Regularity  of  Firing,  As  long  as  the  fire  by  bat- 
talion, by  wings,  or  by  platoons,  can  be  kept  up  regular,  it 
is  highly  advantageous,  and  can  at  any  time  be  Hopped  ;  but 
fiiould  file  firing  be  allowed,  and  one  begun,  unlefs  troops 
are  exceeding  cool  and  well  difclplined,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  it  finifh,  and  to  make  tiiem  advance  and  charge  in 
order.  When  a  line  halts  at  its  point  of  firing,  no  time  is 
to  be  loft  in  fcrupulous  dreifing,  and  the  fire  lu  inftantly  to 
commence  ;  but  a  hnc  that  halts,  and  is  not  to  fire,  or  when 
its  firing  ceafes  after  tlje  halt,  may  immediately  be  ordered 
to  drefs  from  colours  to  colours. 

IX.  Street  ■Firing.  It  is  fo  called  from  being  obliged  to 
engage  in  a  ftreet,  highway,  lane,  or  narrow  paffage,  where 
no  more  than  10,  12,  16,  or  20  files  can  match  abreaft  ;  fo 
that,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  place,  the  platoons 
muft  be  ftronger  or  weaker.  V/hen  the  column  is  in 
motion,  and  arrived  where  the  firing  is  to  begin,  the  com- 
manding officer,  from  the  rear,  gives  the  word  Halt.  The 
officer  commanding  the  platoon  inftantly  gives  the  words 
ready,  prefent,  ftre  s  recover  arms,  outwards  face,  quick  march. 
At  the  word  recover  arms,  the  platoon  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  one  that  has  fired,  recover  their  arms  alfo,  and 
cock,  and  when  their  front  is  open  by  the  march  of  the 
others  down  their  flanks,  they  march  on  with  recovered 
arms,  until  they  receive  from  their  officer  the  words  halt,  pre- 
fent,Jire,  &.-C.     As  foon  as  the  platoon  has  got  down  the 

flanks,  it  muft  form  inftantly  in  the  rear,  and  immediately 
prime  and  load  again  without  halting,  keeping  always  their 
exad.  diftance  from  the  divifion  before  them,  w-hich  would 
not  be  the  cafe  if  they  halted  to  load  and  ftioulder. 

When  this  is  to  be  put  in  pradlice  on  real  fervice,  the 
front  of  the  platoons  muil  not  be  equal  'to  the  breadth  of 
the  place  they  are  to  engage  in  ;  but  there  muft  be  a  fmall 
ipace  of  ground,  or  interval,  left  on  the  flanks,  forthofe  who 
have  fired  to  have  room  to  march  back,  and  form  in  the  rear. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  when  there  is  not  time  to  raife  a  breaft- 
work,  that  a  pal's,  bridge,  road,  or  ftreet  is  to  be  maintained 
againft  the  enemy,  by  the  platoons  fuftaining  one  another, 
and  firing  in  their  turn,  which  may  be  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  occafion,  almoft  without  intermifrion,  by  one  batta- 
lion only.  In  firing  as  above  defcribed,  the  colours^  &c. 
muft  at  the  firft  be  placed  in  the  rear,  and  kept  there  by  tlie 
fubdivifions,  as  they  come  down  the  flanks  after  firing, 
forming  conftantly  in  their  front,  till  the  whole  bufinefs  is 
ovVr. 

There  are,  hovi'ever,  different  m.ethods  of  retiring  the  pla- 
toons fro-  the  front  to  the  rear.  Some  are  inftrucled,  after 
the  word  fire,  to  recover  their  arms,  and  wheel  out  the 
platoon  by  fubdivifions  from  right  to  left,  load,  and  remain 
in  that  pofition  till  the  laft  platoon  paOTes  them,  when  they 
wheel  back,  and  form.  Another  method  is,  fuppofing  the 
ftreet  to  be  filled  by  the  platoon,  and  no  room  left  on  the 
flanks,  then  by  throwing  back  or  retiring  a  centre  fedien 
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of  each  platoon,  the  rething  divifion  may  pafs  thvougli 
the  centre  of  the  cohiran  to  the  rear.  It  looks  well,  and 
has  a  good  effctt  on  a  day  of  parade  ;  but  it  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  attempted  with  fafety  in  the  prefence  of  an 
enemy. 

General  Ohfervations . 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fire  of  the  miifquetry  may 
be  reduced  to  a  theory  ;  but  far  from  that  being  the  cafe, 
the  foldier  has  no  principle  given  him,  for  at  the  diftance  or 
fitnation  of  the  objefts,  be  what  they  may,  he  fires  at  random. 
It  is  principally  owing  to  the  exercife  of  the  target  being  fo 
little  praCtifcd,  that  this  ignorance  and  deficiency  of  principle 
is  fo  feverely  felt. 

In  our  filings,  the  foldier  is  inftruiSed  always  to  fire  low, 
yet  no  rcafon  is  given  him  why  it  fliould  be  fo,  but  that  the 
ball  rifcs.  To  coniider  this  a  moment ;  the  line  of  levtl 
[The  hue  of  level  is  the  ftraight  line  by  which  is  feen  the  ob- 
jeil  on  wliich  the  bdl  (hoiild  be  carried  to.]  and  the  hue 
of  fire  [The  line  of  the  fire  is  a  flraight  line  which  reprefents 
the  axis  of  the  mufquet.]  are  by  no  means  parallel;  for  accord- 
ing to  the  different  weights  of  metal  which  the  barrel  has  at 
its  breeching,  and  at  its  aperture,  fo  they  defcribe  an  angle 
more  or  lefs  acute  beyond  the  tube.  As  the  eye  feeks  its 
aim  from  the  length  of  the  line  of  level,  it  is  therefore  fixed 
at  the  exterior  of  the  barrel.  But  entirely  different  to  this 
principle,  the  motional  body,  ths  bullet,  is  impelled  from  the 
interior  part  of  the  inftrument,  and  the  length  of  the  line  of 
fire  ;  therefore  the  line  of  fire  and  the  line  of  level  cut  each 
other.  From  the  law  of  attra£lion  impofed  on  all  bodies 
obliquely  thrown,  at  its  delivery  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cylinder,  the  bullet  or  ball  defcribes  a  curve,  vi'hich  rifing 
from  the  muzzle,  cuts  the  line  of  level  at  a  fraall  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  barrel.  It  will,  at  about  the  diftance 
of  60  toifes,  or  360  feet,  be  found  to  be  at  afoot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet,  its  grcatell  elevation  above  the  line  of  level. 
From  ulience  drawn  to  the  earth  by  that  gravitation  to 
which  all  bodies  arc  fubjefted,  it  again  inclines  to  the  former 
line,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  120  toifes,  cuts  it  a  fecond 
time.  It  is  this  fecond  point  of  interfeclion  which  is  called 
the  mufquet-fhot,  or  point  blank,  after  which  the  bullet 
finiihes  to  defcribe  its  parabola  to  the  end  of  its  fall. 
What  is  here  faid  is  a  common  property  to  all  fire-arm^. 

It  follows,  that  to  make  the  ball  arrive  at  the  mark  in- 
tended, the  fight  muft  not  be  always  precifely  levelled  at 
that  mark.  Suppofe  a  mark  fix  feet  high,  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  if  the  diftance  from  it  is  50  or  60  toifes,  or  360 
feet,  then  to  ftrike  the  upper  dimenlion  aim  muft  be  taken 
at  the  middle  one,  two  feet  under  the  mark.  If  meant  to 
ftrike  the  middle,  aim  muft  be  taken  at  the  lower  dimcnfion, 
&c. 

If  at  100  toifes,  the  aim  muft  be  taken  one  foot  belov/- 
the  mark  in  order  to  hit  it.  If  the  diftance  is  more  than 
too  toifes,  to  ftrike  any  of  the  dinienfions,  aim  Kiuft  be 
taken  above  the  mark,  and  fo  keep  raifing  in  proportion  to 
the  diftance. 

Suppofe  a  battalion  of  the  enemy  in  front ;  if  at  300  toifes 
dillanee,  aim  ftiould  be  taken  three  feet  over  the  battalion. 
If  at  200  toifes,  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  If  at  150,  aim 
fhould  be  taken  at  their  hats.  If  at  100,  at  the  middle  of 
the  body,  &c.  Although  the  horizontal  fliot  of  a  mufquet 
may  be  computed  at  180  toifes,  yet,  where  the  fire  of  a  line 
of  infantry  can  have  cffe£t,  it  is  feldom  more  than  at  80 
toifes,  or  1 60  yards. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  fome  account  of  the  form 
of  a  review  of  a  battalion  of  iiifantry,  and  the  method  of 
performing  the  eighteen  manccuvres,  as  praAifed  by  his 
majefty's  forces. 


Receiving  the  General. 

At  tha  time  appointed  f6r  the  review,  the  battalion 
uill,  as  directed  above,  draw  up  in  open  order.  Four  camp 
colours  are  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  form  a  fquare,  round  the 
angles  of  which  the  wheelings  are  to  be  made.  A  fifth 
camp  colour  is  to  be  placed  eighty  or  a  hundred  paces  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  battaUon,  where  the  general  is 
fuppofed  to  take  his  ftation  ;  and  a  fixth  at  the  fame 
diftance,  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  and  oppofite  to  the 
one  in  the  front ;  but  although  the  general  may  choofe  to 
quit  that  pofition,  ft  ill  the  colour  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
point  to  which  all  movements  and  formations  are  relative. 
The  colour  muft  be  fo  placed,  that  the  right  flank  of  the 
divifions,  when  marching  paft  in  review,  (hall  be  about  four 
yards  diftant  from  the  general. 

When  the  reviewing  general  is  within  fifty  or  fixty  paces 
of  the  centre,  he  will  be  received  with  a  general  falute  ;  the 
colonel,  with  his  back  to  the  regiment,  gives  the  word 
prefent  arms.  The  men  prcfent  arms,  and  the  officers  falute: 
the  miific  will  pl?.y,  and  the  drums  beat.  The  ofSceis,  in 
fainting,  take  their  time  from  tlie  flugel  man  ;  as  he  comes 
to  the  poize,  they  bring  their  fwords  to  the  recover;  as  he 
finks  his  firelock  to  the  laft  motion  oi'  the  prefent,  they  drop 
the  points  of  their  fwords  ;  when  he  comes  to  the  (houlder, 
they  bring  their  fwords  to  the  recovers  and  then,  taking 
their  time  from  the  colonel,  bring  them  gracefully  acrofs 
their  bodies  to  the  port,  and  remain  perfectly  fteady  and 
fquare  to  the  front.  The  colours  only  falute  fuch  per- 
fons  as,  from  their  rank,  and  by  regulation,  are  entitled 
to  it. 

The  coIoBel  then  gives  the  vrordjhouhler  arms.  While 
the  general  is  going  round  the  battahon,  every  perfon  re- 
mains  perfeiflly  fteady  :  no  compliment  is  paid.  The  mufic 
will  play,  and  the  drums  beat,  but  they  will  ceafe  as  foon 
as  the  general  has  returned  to  the  right  flank  of  the  batta- 
lion. While  the  general  is  proceeding  to  place  himfelf  in 
the  front,  the  colonel  turns  to  the  regiment,  and  gives  the 
word  rear  ranis  tahe  clofi  orHer — march.  He  will  then,  as 
alfo  the  lieutenant-colonel,  mount  on  horfeback,  in  the  rear 
of  the  centre,  giving  the  words  companies,  on  the  hfrback- 
wrtrds  wheel — quick  march.  Pioneers  and  mufic  are  ordered 
to  the  head  of  the  column.  Officers  commanding  companies 
muft  be  very  attentive  when  they  give  the  words  halt  —  drefs, 
to  fee  that  they  are  well  obeyed. 

Column — March.  The -companies  wheel  fuccefllvely  at 
the  firft  and  fecond  angles  of  the  ground.  When  the  lead- 
ing company  has  made  the  fecond  wheel,  it  brings  them  on 
the  line  on  which  they  pafs  the  general.  Each  hader  of  a 
company,  when  it  has  advanced  fix  paces  from  the  wheeling 
point,  changes  quickly  by  the  rear  to  the  right  flank  of  his 
company,  and  gives  the  words  cfes  right,  then  rear  ranks  take 
open  order.  The  mufic  begins  to  play,  the  oificers  move 
three  paces  in  front  of  the  company,  dividing  the  ground 
equally,  the  captain  on  the  right,  ttie  lieutenant  on  the  left, 
and  the  enfigu  in  th;  centre.  The  captain's  place  is  fupphed 
on  the  right  fiaiili  by  his  covering  fcrjeant,  who  is  refponfibie 
for  keeping  the  companv  at  the  proper  wheeling  diftance 
from  the  one  prec-.diiig  it.  The  colonel  is  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers,  or  leading  company,  with  the  major  a  little 
behiiid  him  on  his  left.  '  The  mufic  are  in  two  ranks,  fix 
paces  before  the  colonel.  The  pioneers  are  in  two  ranks, 
fix  paces  before  the  mufic,  having  ■\  corporal  at  their  head  to 
lead  them.  The  drummers  and  fifeis  are  on  the  left  flank  of 
their  rcfpeflive  companies,  and  the  fupemum.erary  ferjeantii 
three  paces  in  the  rear  of  their  feveral  di\uions.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel is  in  the  rear  of  the  light  company  ;  the 
adjutant  a  little  behind  him  on  his  left.  The  colours  arc 
5  N  2  three 
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ttiree  paces  behind  the  fourth  battalion  company,  covered  by 
their  ferieants.     Staff  officers  do  not  march  paft. 

The  officers,  when  within  Cx  paces  of  the  general,  prepare 
to  falute,  by  recovering  their  fwords.  They  drop  them 
when  in  a  line  with  the  ^cnsral,  and  recover  them  when  ten 
paces  from  him,  bringing  -them  afterwards  to  the  port,  with- 
eiit  in  the  leatt  altering  the  rate  of  march,  or  impeding  the 
front  ranks  of  their  companies.  The  commanding  officer, 
when  he  has  falated  at  the  head  of  the  column,  places  him- 
icll  near  the  general,  and  remains  there  till  the  rear  has 
marched  paft.  The  drummers  give  a  roll  each,  when  the 
officers  of  their  own  companies  falute.  The  officers  com- 
manding companies  will,  each  fucceflively,  when  he  has 
pafled  the  general  by  thirty  pacts,  give  the  wovds  rciir  ranis, 
taic  clofs  orihr,  and  will  immediately  fhift  to  the  left,  the 
proper  pivot.  Officers  bring  their  fwords  to  the  advance, 
and  each  individual  of  the  company  refumes  the  poll  which 
be  held  when  the  column  was  full  put  in  motion. 

When  the  third  wheel  is  completed  by  all  the  compa- 
nies, acd  the  leading  company  is  near  to  where  the  left  of 
the  batialion  i\ood  in  its  original  pofition,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  hah.  The  whole  halt,  and  the  mufic  ceafes. 
At  the  words  fiippurt  arms — qii'ut  march,  the  whole  nwrch 
ofl  in  quick  time.  No  mufic.  The  column  makes  three 
feveral  wheels  ;  viz.  at  the  point  where  the  left  of  the  batta- 
lion firft  Hood,  at  the  point  where  the  firil  wheel  was  made, 
andjull  before  the  third  wheel  commences,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  carry  anus. 

When  the  ihird  wheel  is  completed,  which  paffes  the 
column  on  the  line  of  paffing  the  general,  the  mufic  begins 
to  play.  The  leading  officer  of  each  company  fhifts  to  its 
right,  by  its  rear,  giving  the  word  eyes  right,  and  when  he 
L.1S  paffed  the  general  thirty  paces,  he  will  rtfurae  his  proper 
pivot  flank,  giving  the  word  eyes  left.  The  fupernumerary 
officers  and  lerjeauts  march  in  a  rank,  in  the  rear  of  the 
feveral  companies,  at  one  pace  from  the  rear  rank  ;  and 
officers'  fwords  are  carried  fteadily  againft  the  right 
(houlder.  The  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  and 
adjutant,  are  in  the  fame  places  as  in  marching  paft  in 
O'.dinary  time ;  as  alfo  drummers,  pioneers,  and  mufic. 
In  marching  paft  in  quick  time,  no  compliment  is  paid  by 
officers. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  approaches  to  tlie  left  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  oiiginally  ftood,  the  mufic  will  ceafe. 
The  colonel  gives  the  word  halt,  and,  after  a  paufe,  march. 
The  men  carry  their  arms,  and  the  column  takes  up  the 
ordinary  msrch,  for  the  purpofe  of  moving  on  an  aligimient. 
When  at  the  point  on  the  left  of  the  alignment,  each  officer 
gives  the  words  halt,  left  wheel,  halt  drefs,  march.  It  is 
fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  words  are  repeated  at 
every  v/heeling  point.  The  column  prolongs  the  alignment, 
till  arrived  at  tlie  point  where  its  head  or  right  is  to  be  placed, 
»!Z.  where  it  originally  ftood.  The  colonel  then  gives  the 
word  halt.  Pivots  are  corre£led,  if  necetfary,  but  fliould  be 
done  inftantly,  and  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  no- 
thing can  more  clearly  point  oat  how  badly  difciplined,  and 
how  inattentive  the  commanding  officers  of  companies  muft 
be,  when  this  operation  is  neceffary  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
the  general.  On  the  word,  companies,  to  the  left,  ivheel 
vito  line,  pioneers  and  mufic  go  to  their  pofts  behind  the 
centre,  officers  move  to  the  front  of  their  companies,  and 
at  the  word  qu'ich  march,  the  battalion  wheels  up  again  into 
line. 

When  the  line  is  formed,  the  colonel  then  cautions  the 
battahon,  that  it  will  perform  ihe  manual  and  platoon  exer- 
cile._  He  immediately  goes  to  the  rear,  and  the  major,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  of  tUe  batulion,  givesthe  commands 
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rear  ranh  tale  open  orihr,  march — order  armi^iinfix  hayoneft 
~Jl:oulJer  arms — officers  tale  pofl  in  the  rear.  The  officer* 
recover  their  fwords,  and  face  to  the  right.  On  the  word 
march,  they,  as  well  as  the  colours.  Sec.  march  through  the 
feveral  intervals  occupied  by  the  ferjeants,  thiee  paces  beyond 
the  rear  rank.  At  the  word  front,  they  face  about,  and 
bring  their  fwords  to  the  port.  The  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  adjutant,  pioneers,  mufic,  fujiernumerary  ferjeants, 
drummers,  and  fifers,  are  at  their  pofts  in  the  rear,  as  when 
the  battalion  is  formed  at  clofe  order,  where  they  remain  per- 
fedly  fteady. 

The  major  proceeds  with  the  manual  as  direftedby  regu« 
lation,  obferving  only  the  front  rank  comes  down  to  the 
lail  pofition  of  the  charge  bayonet,  the  others  remaining 
ported.  The  ferjeants  who  preferve  in  the  front  rank  the 
places  of  the  platoon  officers,  remain  there  fteady  during  the 
whole  of  the  manual,  except  that  they  charge  their  pikes  at 
the  fame  time  as  the  bayonets.  When  the  manual  is  over, 
the  major  gives  the  words  rear  ranks  take  clofe  order,  march, 
on  which  officers,  ferjeant;,  colours,  and  every  other  indivi- 
dual, take  their  places  as  when  the  battalion  is  at  clofe  order. 
The  major  then  gives  the  worA  platoon  exerc'ifc,  and  proceeds 
with  it,  according  to  regulation.  When  finifiied,  the  major 
goes  to  his  poft,  the  colonel  comes  into  the  front,  and  gives 
the  word  lijith  cartridge — prime  and  load.  The  corps  is  now 
rcidy  to  commence  the  ordered  movements.  The  flugel 
man  ftands  oppofite  the  centre  of  the  battalion,  with  his  front 
to  the  general,  and  goes  through  the  motions  as  direfted  for 
the  manual  exercife,  &c.  Of  courfe  he  is  not  to  per- 
form any  of  what  are  called  the  flugel  motions. 

Method  of  performing  the  EtCHTEEN  Makoevi'RES. 

First  Manoeuvre.      Clnfe  Column  on  a  Rear  Droi/ion. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  'will  form  clofe 
column  of  companies,  in  rear  of  the  grenadiers.  Remaining  com- 
panies— right,  face.  All  the  companies,  except  the  grena- 
diers, face  to  the  right.  The  captains  and  their  covering 
ferjeants  poft  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  files,  ready  to 
lead.  Two  or  three  leading  files  of  each  company  difengage 
a  little  to  the  right.  The  captain  of  the  grenadier  company, 
with  his  covering  ferjeant,  fiiifts  to  the  left  of  his  company, 
the  pivot  flank.  The  colonel  then  gives  the  word  quick, 
march.  All  the  companies,  except  the  grenadiers,  ilep  off 
at  once,  and  move  on  in  file  till  they  come  near  the  com- 
pany to  be  formed  on,  when  the  ferjeants  who  were  leading, 
the  files  ifep  brifl<ly  forward  to  mark  the  fituation  of  their 
companies  in  the  perpendicular  of  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  covering  ferjeant  of  the  firft  company  halts  one  pace  in 
the  rear  of  the  covering  ferjeant  of  tlie  grenadier  company, 
carefully  covering  him,  and  ftanduig  perfeftly  fquare  in  his 
own  perfon.  His  own  captain  alfo  halts  clofe  to  him,  and 
allows  his  company  to  move  on  in  the  rear  of  the  ferjeant, 
taking  care  that  the  right  hand,  or  leading  file  of  the  com- 
pany, does  not  pafs  beyond,  but  mark  time  when  it  comes 
up  to  the  right  hand  file  of  the  grenadiers.  Asfoon,  there- 
fore, as  the  captain  fees  that  the  left  hand  file  of  his  com- 
pany is  in  with  his  covering  ferjeant,  he  inftantly  gives  the 
word  halt,  front,  eyes  left ;  and  having  drtlfed  his  company- 
corredtly  on  his  covering  ferjeant,  he  gives  the  word  e\esy 
front,  takes  his  proper  poft,  which  his  ferjeant  had  kept  for 
him,  who  immediately  covers  him,  while  the  captain  himfelf 
correftly  covers  the  captain  and  covering  ferjeant  of  the 
grenadier  company.  In  this  manner  each  fucceeding  com- 
pany proceeds  till  the  column  is  completely  formed.  The. 
colours  precede  the  fifth  company,  and  remain  on  its  reverfe 
flank,  covered  by  their  ferjeants. 

The  clofe  column  being  now  formed,  with  the  right  in 
front,  the  colonel  gives  the  word,  form   column  of  grand 
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di'vif.ons.  At  this  caution,  all  fupernumeraries,  but  not  the 
colours,  go  to  the  rear  of  the  column,  if  not  there  ali-eady. 
Left  companies,  Irft  face.  The  left  companies  immediately 
face,  always  to  the  pivot  flank,  and  their  captains  take  one 
fide  ftep  to  the  right,  fo  as  to  be  clear  of  their  rank.  At 
the  word  march,  the  captain  (lands  fail,  the  ferjeants  con- 
duA  the  divilions,  and  the  captain  of  each,  when  it  has 
cleared  the  Handing  divifion,  gives  the  word  hall,  front, 
drifs.  He  then  Iteps  nimbly  to  the  third  file  of  the  Handing 
company,  and  from  that  gives  the  word  march,  hah, 
drefs.  The  captains  commanding  the  right  companies  are 
now  on  the  right  of  each  grand  divifion.  The  captains  com- 
manding the  left  companies  move  to  the  left  flanks  of  the 
grand  divifion,  their  intervals  being  kept  by  their  ferjeants. 
The  colonel  now  gives  the  word,  the  cohimn  luiU  clofe  to  the 
front,  march.  All  the  divifions  ftep  off,  except  the  front 
one,  and  each,  when  within  one  pace  of  the  divifion  in  its 
front,  gets  the  word  halt,  drefs,  from  the  pivot  captain  of 
each  divifion.  The  clofe  column  of  grand  divifions  is 
now  formed,  and  ready  to  deploy.  The  colours  are  with 
their  proper  divifion  in  the  column,  and  that  divifion  muit:, 
of  courfe,  out-flank  on  the  hand,  not  the  pivot.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  fome  regiments  leave  a  fpace  between  the 
third  and  fourth  grand  divifions,  for  the  colours. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  word,  the  cohimn  tuill  tale 
ground  to  the  right,  and  on  its  march  deploy  on  the  rear 
^rand  divifion.  At  this  caution,  a  fcrjeant  immediately 
Heps  out  from  the  rear  divifion,  and  places  himftlf  on  the 
pivot  flank  of  the  front  erand  divifion,  following  it  in  file. 
When  the  rear  grand  divifion  is  hahed,  this  ftrjeant  halts 
alfo,  and  infiantly  fronts,  remaining  perfeftly  fteady  to  mark 
the  ground  for  the  rear  grand  divifion  to  march  up  to.  The 
colonel  gives  the  word  right  face,  quick  march,  and  when 
the  column,  in  obedience  to  thefe  orders,  has  marched  as 
far  as  he  fees  necelLnry,  generally  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  he 
gives  the  word  rear  grand  divifion,  halt,  front,  and  when 
he  fees  that  the  divifion  immediately  before  the  rear  one  has 
cleared  its  front,  he  gives  the  word,  fourth  grand  divi/ion, 
halt,  front.  As  foon  as  the  rear  divifion,  which  has  halted 
and  fronted,  finds  its  flank  free  by  the  halt,  front,  of  the 
divifion  that  was  immediately  before  it,  at  that  inftant  the 
captain  on  the  left  trive-^  it  the  word  march.  The  grand 
divifion  marches  fteadily  till  it  places  its  pivot  flank  ;  the  left, 
clofe  to  the  ferjeant  who  had  ftepped  out  to  mark  the  ground 
for  it.  It  then  receives  the  word  halt,  drefs,  from  the 
captain  on  the  Ift.  He  dreffes  the  grand  divifion,  from 
the  ftanding  ferjeant  (the  point  of  appui)  to  the  camp  colour 
(the  point  of  formation)  on  the  right.  As  foon  as  the 
dreffing  is  fmiflied,  he  fnifts  to  the  right  of  his  company. 
The  rear  grand  divifion  being  drefled,  the  fourth  is  marched 
ijp,  and  drelfcd  on  it,  exactly  as  the  rear  one  had  drefled  on 
the  ftanding  ferjeant,  and  fo  the  third,  fecond,  and  firft, 
till  all  are  in  line.  If  the  deployment  be  correftly  made,  the 
firil  grand  divifion  has  only  to  ha!/,  front,  as  it  is  already 
in  the  true  line.  Much  of  the  ex^ftnefs  of  this,  and  every 
deployment  of  the  fame  kind,  mu!l  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  mounted  officer,  who  halts  and  fronts  each  grand  divifion. 
For  this  purpofe  he  mull  be  in  the  rear  of  the  column.  If  he 
is  confufed,  all  will  be  deranged.  Supernumerary  officers  and 
ferjeants,  drums,  mufic,  and  pioneers,  halt  with  their  re- 
fpciflive  grand  divifions,  and  as  they  are  halted  and  dreffed, 
take  their  proper  Itations  in  the  rear.  The  line  is  now 
formed  to  the  general's  left. 

Obferve,  when  tlie  column  deploys  on  the  rear  divifion,  it 
faces  from  the  pivot  flank,  which  then  becomes  the  follow- 
ing one. 
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Second  Manoeuvre. — Clofe  Column  on  a  Front  Divifiov. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word,  the  battalion  tvUl  form  chfe 
column  of  companies  in  front  of  the  right  infantry  :  remain- 
ing companies — left,  face.  The  captains  and  their  cover- 
ing ferjeants  port,  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  leading 
files.  Heads  of  files  difengage.  At  the  word,  quid — 
march,  the  covering  fcrjeant  of  the  eighth  company  Heps 
brifl<ly  forward  till  he  comes  in  front  of  the  light  infantry 
captain,  and  three  paces  from  him  he  faces  him.  Then,  be- 
ing certain  that  he  is  in  a  true  hne  with  him,  he  immediately 
faces  to  the  right  about,  and  Hands  perfeftly  Heady,  and 
fquare  to  his  front.  The  captain  of  the  eighth  company 
leads  on  his  company  till  he  placeshis  pivot  man  clofe  to  the 
ferjeant.  He  then  gives  the  word  hall,  front,  drefs,  re- 
places his  ferjeant  (\vho  immediately  covers  him),  and 
gives  the  word  eyes  front.  In  this  manner,  each  fucceed- 
iiig  company  proceeds,  till  the  column  is  compleatly  formed, 
with  the  grenadiers  in  front.  The  colours  move  in  rear  of 
the  fifth  company. 

The  column  of  grand  divifions  is  then  formed,  and  clofed 
up,  exaflly  as  directed  in  the  firH  manoeuvre. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  words,  the  column  ifill  tale 
ground  to  the  left,  and  on  its  march  deploy  on  the  front  grand 
divifton,  left,  face— quick,  march.  When  the  column  has 
marched  thirty  or  forty  paces,  or  as  many  paces  as  the 
colonel  fees  neceffar)',  he  gives  fucceflively,  and  in  due  time, 
to  each  grand  divifion  th.e  words  halt,  front,  till  all  are 
halted,  begining  with  the  front  divifion.  The  inward  cap- 
tain of  each  grand  divifion  (that  is,  the  captain  on  the  right,) 
when  it  has  halted  and  fronted,  gives  his  words,  drefs, 
march,  halt,  drtfs,  and  the  outv.-ard  captain  (the  captain 
on  the  left)  remains  on  the  flank  of  the  divifion  in  the  line, 
till  the  fucceeding  captain,  having  fo  drefled  his  grand  divi- 
fion, comes  to  replace  him.  He  then  replaces  his  coverinn- 
ferjeant  on  the  right  of  his  proper  company.  In  this  man- 
ner,  gi-and  divifion  after  grand  divifion  comes  up  till  the 
whole  are  in  line,  and  the-  fupernumeraries  alfo  take  their 
places  gradually  in  the  rear. 

Obferve. — When  the  column  deploys  on  a  front  divifion, 
it  faces  to  the  pivot  Hank,  which  then  becomes  the  leadiiig 
one. 

Third  Manoeuvre. 
facing  to  the  Rear. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word,  the  battalion  -u'ill  form  clofe 
column  on  the  right  centre  company,  facing  to  the  rear.  Right 
centre  c.mpany,  right,  face.  Right  counter-march,  quick 
march.  The  captain  at  the  head  of  his  company,  which 
has  faced  immediately  on  receinng  the  order,  turns  Hiort  in 
file  to  his  right  hand,  and  leads  his  company  t:ll  he  places 
his  front  rank  in  line  with  the  rear  rank  of  the  fifth  and  third 
companies.  He  next  gives  the  word  halt,  front,  and  then 
drefs,  from  the  right  of  his  company,  where  he  remains. 
The  colours  and  centre  ferjeants  counter-march  with  this 
company.  At  the  word  remaining  companies,  out-'wards, 
face,  the  companies  on  the  right  of  the  right  centre  ccm- 
parfies  face  to  the  right,  thofe  on  the  left  face  to  the  le.'"t. 
Captains  and  their  covering  ferjeants  move  to  the  heads  of 
files.  On  the  word  to  the  left  counter-march — quick  march, 
the  captains  lead  the  fil-  s;  the  whole  Hep  off  at  once.  The 
companies  of  the  left  wing,  No.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  light  infantr)-, 
file  one  after  another  in  the  front  of  the  right  centre  com- 
pany. The  right  wing,  No.  3,  2,  i,  and  grenadiers,  file 
one  after  another  into  the  rear  of  the  right  centre  company. 
The  ferjeants  muH  be  very  careful  to  follow  the  inltructions, 
as  in  the  firft  and  fecond  manoeuvre.  Each  company,  as  it 
co'mpleats  its  counter-maKh,  receives  the  word,  halt,  front, 

dreft. 
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<J,efs,  from  its  own  captain;  who  is  now  on  the  pivot  flank, 
the  right ;  the  left  of  the  column  being  in  front. 

At  the  word  column,  hft  face.  The  column  immediately 
faces  to  the  left,  captains,  &c.  moving  to  the  heads  of 
files  to  lead  them.  All  the  covering  ferjeants  ftand  faft. 
At  the  word,  the  left  hand compames  -wUl  lead  out,  quick  march, 
the  left,  or  alternate  companies,  that  is.  No.  i,  3,  5,  7,  and 
the  light  infantry,  march  out  in  quick  time,  until  their  rear 
has  cleared  the  Handing  companies  about  four  or  five  paces. 
The  colonel  then  gives  the  command  halt,  the  whole  ivjll  coun- 
ter-march  to  the  left,  left  comUer-ynarch, quick  march.  The  whole, 
except  the  covering Terjeants,  who  fa>.e  to  the  right  about,  in- 
ftantly  counter-march.  The  right  companies,  viz.  ti'.e  grena- 
diers, 2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th,  counter-march  on  their  own 
ground  exactly.  The  left  companies,  i.  e.  the  i  ft,  3d,  5th,  7th, 
and  light  infantry,  march  on  towards  the  column,  until  they 
fill  the  intervals  they  had  quitted,  and  are  again  in  column  in 
their  proper  place.  The  captain  of  each  company  gives  the 
words,  halt,  front,  drefs,  as  their  companies  finifli  the  counter- 
march, which  is  compleated  when  the  leading  man  of  each 
front  rank  arrives  at  his  refpeftive  ferjeant.  When  the 
■counter-  march  is  finilhed,  the  column  (lands  with  its  right 
in  front,  as  in  the  firll:  manceuvrc,  and  its  centre  oppolite 
the  general. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word,  the  column  •will  deploy  on  the 
right  centre  company,  remaining  companies,  outwards  face.  The 
right  centre  company  (lands  fa(l.  The  companies  on  the 
right  of  the  right  centre  company,  face  to  the  right  ;  thofe 
on  the  left  of  it,  face  to  the  left.  At  the  word  ijuich  march, 
the  covering  ferjeant  of  the  right  centre  company  Heps  up 
to  the  left  flank  of  the  grenadiers,  and  remains  there.  As 
foon  as  the  flanks  of  the  right  centre  company  are  clear,  its 
captain  gives  it  the  word  march,  and  when  he  arrives  dole  to 
his  covering  ferjeant  who  occupies  the  exatl  ground  quitted 
by  the  grenadier  captain,  he  then,  with  great  correclfiefs, 
halts,  and  dnlfes  his  company  on  the  ferjeant  (the  point  of 
appui)  to  the  point  of  formation  on  the  right,  and  then, 
giving  the  word  eyes  front,  Ihifts  to  his  pott,  the  right  of 
his  company.  When  the  remaining  companies  are  clear  of 
each  other's  flanks,  they  get  the  words  halt,  front,  march, 
from  their  own  captains.  The  third  company  drefles  from 
the  right  of  the  riglic  centre  company,  its  point  of  appui, 
to  the  diftant  point  of  formation  on  the  right.  The  other 
companies  of  the  right  wing  drcfs  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
{landing  companies  as  they  feverally  come  up  into  line.  When 
the  fifth,  or  left  centre  company,  has  marched  up  to  its  point 
of  appui  (the  left  flank  of  the  right  centre  company),  its 
captain  from  that  point  dreffes  his  company  to  tlic  point  of 
formation  on  the  left.  In  this  manner  each  company  pro- 
ceeds, till  all  are  in  line  on  their  original  ground,  the  centre 
oppofite  the  general. 

Fourth  IVIanoeuvR-E. — Change  of  Pvfuicn  in  open  Co- 
lumn. 

On  the  word  ly  companies  on  the  left  backivards,  ivhecl, 
left  hand  men  of  companies  face  inwards  to  their  companies. 
Captains  ftep  nimbly  to  the  front  of  their  divifions.  The 
ferjeant  of  the  right  company  ftep-  back,  and  remains  to 
mark  the  fpot  where  the  wlieriing  man  of  his  company  is  to 
reft  when  the  quarter  circle  is  compleated.  The  other  com- 
panies conform,  to  this,  each  ilaiiding  perpendicular  to  the 
bafe  line  on  which  its  pivot  is  placed.  At  the  word  quick 
march,  all  the  companies  v  lieel  back  the  quarter  circle  on 
the  principle  already  laid  down.  Captains  halt,  drefs,  their 
companies,  and  then  giving  the  words  mJ_/?w;/,  remain  on 
the  pivot  flank  of  their  companies.  The  battalion  is  now  in 
open  column  of  companies,  the  right  in  ftont. 
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The  colonel  gives  the  word  column  march.  The  column 
rnarches  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  ordinary  tim.e.  The  adju- 
tant, having  been  apprixtd  by  the  commanding  ofiiccr,  that 
the  battalion  is  to  change  its  dircclion  to  the  left,  and  having 
the  fpot  pointed  out  to  him  where  the  change  is  to  com- 
mence, and  alfo  the  diredtion  which  tlie  column  is  to  take, 
will  immediately  move  forward,  and  place  a  camp  colour  at 
the  fpot  where  the  leading  company  ia  to  wheel.  lie  wili 
place  a  fecond  colour  as  the  point  of  diredlioa  on  which  the 
leading  flank  of  the  column  is  to  move  in  the  new  alignment ; 
and  he  will  place  a  third  camp  colour,  the  point  ot  forma- 
tion, oblique  to  the  right  of  the  column,  covering  exaftly  the 
other  two  colours,  fo  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  fecond  colour 
to  the  uril,  and  continued  to  tlie  third,  will  be  a  right  line, 
which  line  v/ill  be  obhque  to,  and  cut  the  original  line  on 
which  the  column  was  marching  at  the  point  where  the  lead- 
ing cnmp:;:iy  began  its  wlieei,  which  point  is  on  the  new 
alignment.  Theie  matters  being  ail  quickly  anar.gcd,  when 
the  colonel  I'ejs  that  the  leading  company  is  near  the  point 
of  wheeling,  he  will  give  the  words 

The  column  will  change  its  direclicn  to  the  left.  The  captain 
of  the  leading  company,  on  the  principle  of  the  moveable 
pivot,  gives  the  words  right  Jh'julders  forward,  and  when 
th.e  company  has  made  the  required  wheel,  he  gives  the 
word  forward,  aiid  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  diftant  camp 
colour,  to  which  he  fteadily  marches.  Each  company  as  it 
approaches  the  wheeling  point  (the  firll  camp  colour),  con- 
forms exaftly  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  leading  com- 
pany. When  the  colonel  lees  as  many  companies  wheeled 
into  the  new  diredlion  as  he  judges  to  be  fufficient,  generally 
three,  he  gives  the  word  huh.  The  leading  companies,  and 
fuch  others  as  have  already  wheeled  into  the  alignment,  be- 
ing now  at  their  proper  points,  remain  fo. 

The  rear  companies  luill  fJe  into  the  ncvu  alignment.  Rear 
companies,  right,  face.  At  this  word,  all  the  companies  who 
are  fliU  in  the  old  direftion  face  to  the  right,  i.  e.  to  the 
flank  which  conduifts  to  their  place  in  the  new  line.  Cap- 
tains and  their  covering  ferjeants  (hift  to  the  heads  of  files, 
to  lead  them.  At  the  word  quick  march,  the  ferjeants  ftep 
briflvly  forward,  to  mark  their  points  in  the  line  where  the 
pivot  flanks  are  to  be  placed.  Each  captain  leads  his  com- 
pany to  his  covering  ferjeant,  where  he  halts,  and  lets  his 
company  pafs  in  rear  of  the  ferjeant,  till  its  left  flank  is  in 
with  him,  and  he  then  gives  the  word,  halt,  front,  drefs. 
At  the  word,  column,  to  the  left  wheel  into  line,  quick  march, 
the  ferjeant  of  the  grenadiers  moves  quickly  to  the  right, 
and  places  himfelf  in  line  with  the  pivots.  The  reft  of  the 
covering  ferjeants  go  as  ufu.il  to  their  right  flanks,  to  keep 
the  place  for  their  captains.  When  the  wheel  is  com.pleated, 
the  captains  give  the  word  halt,  drefs,  from  the  file  on  their 
right  to  the  camp  colour  on  the  left,  and  immediately  re- 
place their  covering  ferjeants. 

Fifth  Manoeuvre. —  ll'ing  thrown  lack. 
The  colonel  gives  the  follouing  words  of  command  ;  flie 
left  company  will  wheel  four  paces  backwards  on  its  left.  The 
remaimng  companies  will  go  to  the  right  about,  and  wheel  two 
paces  to  their  right.  The  covering  ferjeant  of  tlie  left  com- 
pany, now  on  the  circle,  (leps  to  the  rear,  and  on  the  eighth 
file  from  the  pivot  marches  the  named  number  of  paces,  and 
comes  to  the  right  about,  lining  himltif  with  the  camp 
colour,  placed  by  the  adjutant  on  the  right,  to  maik  the 
new  line,  which  is  to  be  parallel  to  the  original  fine  of  fcruia- 
tion.  I'he  command  is  then  given,  left  company,  four  paces 
on  the  left  backwards  luheel,  quick  'march.  The  company's 
ferjeant  halts  the  company  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
captain  accurately  drelTes  it  on  the  coloui  to  the  right.     At 

the 
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tlie  word,  remaining  companiei,  to  the  r'l^ht  a'jout  face,  tiiey 
face  accordingly.  On  that  of,  two  paces  to  the  right  tuhcel, 
march,  each  covering  ferjsant  (leps  out  two  wheeling  paces 
on  the  circumference  of  the  ciicle,  and  wh'jn  the  men  wheel 
up  to  liim,  he  halts  them  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The  cap- 
tain drcfT.'s  the  company.  The  battalion  now  flands  in 
echellon,  with  its  lear  ra:-.ks  in  front,  che  captains  having 
(Iiifteil  to  the  inner  flinks  of  their  fcveral  companies,  and 
their  covering  fcrjeants  to  the  outfide  flanks. 

Thi:  ballii'.ion  ivill  nia'ch  in  echellon,  and  form  line  on  the 
left  company^  mv.rch.  The  companies  march  with  their  rear 
ranks  in  front.  The  captain  of  the  company  next  to  the 
formed  one,  gives  the  word  left Jhott'ders  fir-zuard,  and  then 
having  difengiigcd  himftlt  from  his  divifion,  the  moment  his 
leading  flank  man  of  his  (now)  front  rank  touches  the  flank 
of  the  company  that  is  already  fonned,  he  will  give  the 
v/orJ,  halt  front,  drefs  back,  on  which  his  company  fronts, 
and,  without  hurry,  drefles  back  on  him  ?.r.d  the  formed 
part  of  the  line,  he  cor/ecling  them  on  the  move  ciftant  given 
point,  the  camp  colour  on  the  rigjit,  which  having  done, 
he  goes  to  his  poft,  the  right  of  his  company.  Every  other 
captain  does  the  fame,  till  the  line  is  formed.  It  is  then  pa- 
rallel to  its  original  line  of  formation,  bat  more  retired  by 
the  length  of  feven  con-.panies,  fupnollng  that  three  wheeled 
into  tlie  oblique  ahgnnient.  The  battalion  is  now  to  the 
general's  left.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thegreale.1  aftivity 
mutt  be  ufcd  by  each  captain  in  this  drefiing,  otherwife  the 
point  of  appr.i  v.-i!l  not  be  ready  for  the  next  company,  and 
the  dirtant  point  will  be  obfcured;  whereaj  it  muft  be  le.'t 
open  and  diilinft,  fo  that  the  direftion  of  the  line  may  run 
at  the  diftance  of  one  file  from  the  given  object  of  drelT- 
jng. 

To  follow  the  plan  as  laid  down  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  battaHon  (liould  now  go  to  the  right  about,  retire 
fifty  or  fixty  paces,  ^and  then  halt,  front. 

Sixth  Manoeuvre. —  Counter-march,  folid fqnare,  and 
tiiange  of  pofilion. 

On  the  word,  battalion,  by  companies  on  the  left  lachiuards 
tuhcel,  quick  march,  the  battalion  breaks  into  open  column  of 
companies,  the  right  in  front.  The  colonel  then  gives  the 
word,  the  column  ivill  change  its  front  by  the  counter-march  of 
companies  to  the  right,  companies,  right  f  tec.  At  this  word,  the 
v/hcle  face  to  the  riglit.  Each  c:iptain  will  immediately 
quit  the  pivot,  and  place  himfelf  on  the  right  of  his  com- 
pany, and  his  covering  fcrjcant  will  advance  to  the  fpot 
which  he  has  quitted,  and  face  to  the  riglit  about.  At  the 
word,  right  counter-march,  quiet  march,  the  whole  move. 
Each  captain  wheels  fhort  round  to  the  right,  and  proceed-, 
followed  by  his  files  of  men,  till  he  has  placed  his  pivot  front 
rank  man  clc.fe  to  his  ferjeant,  who  remains  immoveable. 
Each  captain  inftantly  gives  the  words,  halt,  front,  dnfs,  to 
his  company,  fo  as  to  have  it  fquared,  and  doled  to  the 
right,  wliich  is  now  the  pivot  flank.  The  captain  replaces 
his  ferjtiant,  who  falls  back  behind  the  rear  rank.  The 
column  now  Hands  faced  to  its  former  rear,  with  the  left 
in  front. 

Cohimn  march.  The  column  marches  thirty  or  forty 
paces.  At  the  word  column  luill  clofe  to  the  front,  the  lead- 
ing company  immediately  halts,  and  the  remaining  com- 
panies each  halt  within  one  pace  of  the  company  in  its  front. 
Captains  mult  be  very  careful  to  hah  drtfs  their  companies 
correflly,  as  this  is  preparatory  to  forming  the  folid  fquare. 
Obfeive,  that  the  column  may  be  clofed  at  the  option  of  the 
chief,  either  in  this  manner,  or  by  the  head  divifion  con- 
tinuing its  march,  and  the  rear  ones  being  ordered  to  march 
^uic^k  ir.to  clofe  column,  and  Cucceflively  to  rcfumethe  ordi- 
nary march. 
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Formfl'Jfqiiare.  All  the  companies  compofing  the  front 
half  of  the  column,  i.e.  the  left  wing,  take  one  pace  for- 
ward,  except  the  light  infantry,  which  ftands  faft.  The 
two  lai'l  companies  clofe  np  one  and  two  paces  to  the  com- 
pany  before  them.  At  the  word,  fiiblvi/ions,  one  pace  to  the 
right  and  lefi,  marc'),  the  whole  comp-.'.niesmake  an  interval 
of  two  paces  in  the  centre,  by  their  (ubdivifions  takino-  each 
one  pace  to  the  flanks.  Two  captains,  with  their  ferjcants, 
place  themfelves  on  each  of  the  front  and  rear  intervals. 
Tv.'o  captains,  with  their  ferjeants,  alfo  tnke  poll  in  each 
of  the  increafed  intervals  in  the  centre  of  the  fides.  A'  fer- 
jeant takfs  the  place  of  each  flank  front  rank  man  of  the 
firft  divifion,  and  of  each  flank  rear  rank  man  of  the  laft  divi- 
fion. All  the  other  officers,  ferjeants,  the  four  difplaced  men, 
drummers,  &c.  aflemble  behind  the  centre  of  the  companies 
which  are  to  form  the  flank  faces. 

N.  B.  The  remainder  of  this  manoeuvre  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly performed,  unlefs  each  company  confifls  of  at  leajl 
twelve  files,  formed  thre'e  deep. 

Four  files,  outivards,  face.  The  two  rear  companies  fa?e 
to  the  r-ght  about,  and  four  files  en  each  flank  of  all  the 
companies,  except  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  face 
outwards,  the  whole  lining  with  the  flanks  of  the  front  com- 
panies, and  drefiing  in  ranks  from  front  to  rear.  On  the 
word  quid:  viarch,  the  fifth  file  from  each  flank  of  all  the 
companies,  except  the  firil  and  lait,  followed  by  the  fror.t 
rank  man  of  the  fixth  file,  move  up  to  right  and  left, 
a.id  refpectivtly  fill  up  the  interval  between  their  own  and 
the  preceding  divifio.i.  The  remainder  of  the  men  of  the 
fide  divifions  arrange  themfelves  to  their  right  and  left, 
forming  clofe  in  the  rear  of  their  own  divifions  refpcftivelv. 
The  whole  thus  ftand  faced  outwards,  and  formed  at  leaft 
four  deep,  with  two  officers  and  their  ferjeants  in  the  middle 
of  each  face  to  command.  The  captains  may  fill  the  inter- 
vals as  follows:  The  grenadier  and  firit  company  in  the  rear 
face  ;  the  light  infantry  and  eighth  com.pany  in  the  fi-ont 
face  ;  fecond  and  third  in  the  nght  face  ;  fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  left  face  ;  each  covered  by  his  ferjeant.  All  the  other 
officers,  as  well  as  ferjeants,  difplaced  men,  the  colours,  &c. 
are  in  the  void  fpace  in  the  centre  behind  their  companies  ; 
and  the  files  of  the  captains  in  the  faces  may  be  compleated. 
by  ferjeants,  &c.  from  the  interior,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
chief  may  direft.  The  mounted  officers  pafs  into  the  centre 
of  the  fquare  by  the  rear  face.  AVliatever  is  the  itrength  of 
the  companies  which  compofe  the  flank  fides,  tlie  whole  of 
them  will  face  outwards,  except  their  four  centre  files, 
which  are  always  rcfervcd  for  filling  up  the  intervals. 

Prepare  for  firing.  The  two  firll  ranks  all  round  kneel, 
and  flope  their  bayonets.  The  two  next  ranks  fire  flar.ding, 
and  the  others,  if  any,  remain  in  referve.  The  file  coverers 
behind  each  captain  in  the  fides  give  back,  and  enable  the 
captains  to  ftand  in  the  third  rank.  They  are  replaced  by- 
their  ferjeants,  who,  with  the  ferjeants  in  the  angle,  flope 
forv/ard  their  pikes,  at  the  fam.e  time  that  the  men  flope 
their  bayonets.  The  colonel  tlien  gives  the  word  commence 
independent  firing,  and,  on  the  clofe  of  the  preparative,  the 
two  ftanding  ranks  commence  file  firing  from  the  rirrht  of 
each  face.  Th's  ceafes  on  the  beat  of  the  general,  and  the 
colonel  gives  the  word,  inceling  ranks,  prefcnt,  f,rc.  If 
ordered,  the  kneeling  ranks  may  load  again  without  rifin<r 
up.  Otherwife  they  immediately  recover  their  feet  after 
firing,  and  the  word  prime  and  load  is  given. 

When  the  colonel  fees  it  p-oper  to  reduce  the  fquare,  he 
gives  the  words  form  clofe  column.  The  files  that  faced  out- 
ward, come  to  their  proper  front.  Thofc  in  the  intervals, 
i.  c.  the  fifth  file,  and  front  rank  man  of  the  fixth,  face 
about.  At  the  word  quick  m,irch,  the  front  conipaiy  takes 
2  eiis.- 
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one  pace  forward,  and  the  two  rear  companies,  i.e.  tlie 
grenadiers  and  firit;  company,  one  and  two  paces  forward, 
and  then  Face  about.  Tlie  files  from  the  intervals  take  their 
piopcr  places.  Officers,  fcrjeants,  dif[)laced  men,  &c.  vill 
quit  the  interior,  move  to  their  fL-veral  Ilations.  and  the  com- 
panies that  compofed  the  flank  faces  will  he  compleatfd. 
Not  to  multiply  words  of  command,  the  bed  method  to 
clofe  the  fubdivifions,  S:c.  is  to  move  the  column  immedi- 
ately, by  giving  the  word,  column,  march,  cither  in,  quick  or 
ordinary  time,  as  the  colonel  thinks  proper. 

When  the  column  has  marched  as  far  as  tl\e  cnmmandinjr 
ofiicer  judges  neccfTary,  lie  gives  the  words,  cilumn  will  open 
from  the  rear,  on  which  the  captain  commanding  the  rear 
company  gives  the  word  to  his  company,  ^renaliers,  halt, 
and  immediately  the  caution  frj}  company,  to  the  company 
in  his  front.  When  he  fees  it  exaftly  at  a  proper  wheeling 
diftance  from  him,  he  gives  it  the  word  halt.  The  captain 
of  the  firft  company,  when  he  has  halted,  gives  the  fame 
ca\ition  and  command  to  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  to  the 
third,  and  fo  on  in  fucccflion,  till  the  colunm  is  opened 
out. 

The  colonel  now  gives  the  vk-ord,  the  column  luill  change 
its  head  by  the  coiinler-mareh  of  companies  from  the  rear.  Right 
iving,  to  the  front.  The  grenadier  captain  gives  the  words, 
greiiailiers,  left  fire.  He  and  his  covering  fcrjeant  immedi- 
ately (hift  to  the  left  to  lead  the  files.  He  then  gives  the 
word  quich  march,  till  his  right  fiank  can  freely  pafs  near 
the  left  flank  of  the  others.  He  then  gives  the  word,  hall, 
front,  march  (in  ordinary  time)  clofe  by  the  left  flank  of  the 
firft  company.  The  captain  of  that  company,  while  the 
other  is  approaching,  gives  the  word,  left,  face  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  grenadiers  have  cleared  his  flank,  quick  march,  leading 
his  company  into  the  rear  of  the  now  leading  one.  He  gives 
the  word  halt,  front,  when  he  covers,  and  march,  when  at 
the  due  wheehngdiilance.  All  the  other  companies  fiiccef- 
fively  perform  the  fame  operation  ;  and  when  tlie  light  com- 
pany ha-,  taken  its  place  in  the  rear,  the  whole  column  is  in 
perfecl  order. 

Column,  hah,  left  tvheel  into  line,  quid,  march.  When  the 
battalion  has  wheeled  into  hne,  it  is  confiderably  to  the  ge- 
neral's right,  and  with  its  rear  to  him.  Obferve,  That  fome 
regiments  at  review,  in  this  counter-march  from  the  rear  to 
the  tront,  face  their  companies  to  the  right,  and  bring  them 
out  on  that  fide,  contrary  to  the  general  principle.  The 
divilions  which  advance  come  out  always  on  the  fide  to 
which  front  is  to  be  made,  and  on  which  the  enemy  is 
placed  ;  becaufe  then,  with  the  dlvifions  that  are  free,  he 
can  be  oppofcd,  while  the  others  are  moving  behind  the 
line. 

Seventh  M.-woeuvrf. — Countermarch  by  Files  en  the 
Centre  of  the  Battalion. 

This  brings  back  the  battalion  to  its  original  front.  The 
colonel  gives  the  following  words  :  the  battalion  luill  counter- 
march from   its  centre,  anil  on  its  centre,  by  files — luings in- 

•wanls—faei;.  The  whole  face  to  the  colours,  which  Hand 
fall ;  and  a  ferjeant  remains  to  mark  each  flank  of  the  bat- 
talion. The  word  is  given,  wings— three  Jide  fleps  to  the  right 
—march  ;  if  the  battalion  is  only  two  deep,  two  paces  to  the 
right  is  fufRcient.  Jiach  wing  takes  the  named  number  of 
paces  to  its  flaak,  that  they  may  be  difcngaged  from  each 
other.  At  the  fecond  word  march,  or  quick  marth,  the  whole 
move  on,  and  each  file  wheels  fucctflively  into  the  centre,  as 
it  arrives  at  and  beyond  the  colours.  As  foon  as  each  com- 
pany is  in  the  line  from  the  colours  to  the  fiank  ferjeant,  the 
captain  fronts  it.  When  the  whole  is  firmed,  the  colours 
countermarch,  and  if  ncccffary,  the  drcinng  of  the  hne  is 
.COrrtiTied. 


Eighth  Manoeuvre. — 3 fare b  in  open  Column. 

The  battalion  will  form  open  column  in  rear  of  the  left  com- 
pany— Remaining  companies  on  the  right  baci-zfards  wheel — 
quid  march.  All  the  companies  wheel  backwards  on 
their  right,  except  the  light  infantry,  which  (lands  fall. 
On  the  Word  left  ficc,  they  all  face  to  the  left,  except 
the  light  company  ;  and  the  captains  place  themfelves  to 
lead  the  files.  At  the  word  quick  march,  the  whole  will 
lead  to  the  rear,  and  the  covering  ftrjeants  will  fucceflively, 
as  before,  take  up  their  points  on  the  new  line.  The  cap- 
tain condncling  each  platoon,  when  he  arrives  at  his  ferjeant, 
will  flop  directly  before  him,  allow  his  platoon  to  move  on 
behind  the  ferjeant,  till  the  rear  file  comes  clofe  to,  but  be- 
yoiid  him.  The  captain  will  then  halt,  front,  and  drefs  his 
platoon,  with  his  front  rank  clofed  in  to  the  ferjeant.  He 
will  himfelf  take  the  place  of  the  ferjeant,  and  remain  fleady 
on  the  pivot  flank. 

As  foon  as  the  third  company  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
column,  the  colonel  gives  the  word  march.  The  head  of  the 
column  moves  on  in  ordinary  time,  and  the  remaining  compa- 
nies follow,  preferving  the  proper  v.  heeling  difliancc  between 
each.  When  the  leading  company  arrives  within  12  or  ij 
paces  of  the  point  where  it  is  necefl'aiy  to  diniinifh  its  front, 
the  colonel  will  give  a  loud  caution,  that  the  fubdivifions  arc  to 
double,  either  by  companies  fucceflively,  or  the  whole  bat- 
talion at  once.  If  at  once,  as  is  ordered  in  this  manoeuvre, 
then  he  gives  the  words  foi-m  column  of  fubdivijions — right 
fubdivifions — marl  time.  Each  right  hand  fubdivifion  marks 
time,  till  its  left  hand  fubdivifion,  which  marches  on  fteadily, 
has  opened  or  cleared  its  flank.  At  the  words  quid  oblique 
or  left  oblique,  the  right  divifions  immediately  oblique  to  t!ie 
left,  and  cover  the  left  ones  correiflly.  The  captains  move 
to  the  right  flank  of  the  left  fubdivifions.  Their  covering 
ferjeants  lead  the  right  fubdivifions. 

When  the  column  of  fubdivifions  has  marched  as  many 
paces  as  the  colonel  fees  proper,  he  gives  the  word  forjn 
companies,  right  fubdivifions — quick  oblique.  As  foon  af  tath 
right  fubdivifion  has  cleared  the  right  flanks  of  the  left,  by 
the  quick  oblique,  it  immediately  receives  the  word  firwarj, 
and  when  in  line  with  the  left  fubdivifion,  each  receives  tlie 
word  ordinary  from  the  captain,  who  had  fliifted  to  its 
right.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  above  is  in  conformity 
to  the  general  rule,  whether  the  column  be  halted  or  in  mo- 
tion, that  the  fubdivifion  or  fc<Stion  on  the  reverfe  flank  is 
the  one  behind  which  the  other  fubdivifion  or  fcftion  doubles. 
But  in  this  cafe,  were  the  left  fubdivifions  to  double  in  front 
of  the  right  ones,  the  pivots  would  be  better  dreflcd,  as 
the  right  fubdivifions,  which  were  marching  correftly  in  the 
alignment,  would  not  be  difcompofed.  The  colonel  gives 
the  words  column  halt — rir^ht  wheel  into  line — quid  march. 
Ninth  Manoeuvre. — Echellon  Change  of  Pojiticn. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words,  companies  on  the  right  bad- 
'Wards  ivheel — quick  march.  The  battalion  breaks  into  open 
column,  the  left  in  front,  each  company  getting  the  hah — 
dirfs  from  its  own  captain,  as  ufual.  Tiie  colonel  continues  : 
The fcventh  cotrpany  (the  third,  reckoning  from  the  Icfl)  will 
"wheel four  paces,  the  remaining  companies  Jix' paces,  on  the  left 
backwards — quick  march.  The  companies  are  drefled  by 
their  captains,  who  are  now  on  the  infide  flanks  of  the 
ecliellon.  The  colonel  orders  eighth  and  light  companv  right 
about  face.  Two  camp  colours  are  fent  to  the  right  and  kfi 
in  a  corrccl  line  with  the  feventh  company.  At  the  word 
the  column  will  march  in  echellon,  and  form  ll«e  on  the  Jcvmtb 
company — march,  the  captain  of  the  feventh  company  Ihlfts 
to  its  light  flank.  Each  company  on  the  right  of  the  fe- 
venth, vi^.  Nos.  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  I,  and  grenadiers,  as  it  comes 
fuccefiively  into  line,  receives  from  its  captain  the  word  halt 
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-—drifs  on  the  camp  colour  to  the  right.  The  captain  then 
Ihifts  to  the  right  of  his  company.  The  companies  on  the 
left  of  the  feventh,  viz.  N°  8.  and  the  light  infantry,  re- 
ceive the  words  from  their  captains  hah,  front,  iltcp  Up. 
They  are  dreflfed  on  the  camp  colour  to  the  left. 

Tenth  MANOEuvaE. — Echdlon  Change  of  Pnfit'wn. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  light  infantry  'u.'ill  -wheel 
four  paces,  the  remaining  companies  two  paces  to  the  left.  When 
the  covering  ferjcants  have  taken  the  named  number  of  paces 
from  the  front  of  the  eighth  file  from  the  left  of  their  com- 
panies, the  colonel  gives  the  word  quick  — march.  The  cap- 
tain commanding  the  light  infantry  immediately  (hifts  to  its 
left  flank.  When  the  company  has  wheeled  up,  he  gives 
the  word  halt,  drefs,  dreffing  it  correftly  on  the  camp  co- 
lour, which  the  adjutant  had  previoully  fent  to  the  right  for 
this  purpofe.  The  captain,  when  his  company  is  corredtly 
drefTed,  gives  the  word  eyes  front,  and  relumes  his  place  on 
the  right  of  his  company,  taking  care  that  his  men  iland 
perfeftly  fteady,  and  with  carried  arms,  until  the  next  com- 
pany has  drefTed  on  them  ;  his  right  flank  being  the  point 
of  appui.  When  the  colonel  fees  that  every  divifion  is 
ready,  he  gives  the  words  the  battalion  •will  march  in  echellon, 
and  form  line  un  the  left  company — inarch.  All  the  companies 
march  in  ordinary  time.  As  they  arrive  in  line  fucceffively, 
they  are  dre.Ted  by  their  captains  from  the  (landing  compa- 
nies to  the  camp  colour  on  the  right.  Each  captain,  when 
he  has  fo  drcfftd  his  company,  gives  the  word  eyes  front, 
and  then  (hifts  to  the  right  of  his  divifion.  The  whole  are 
now  formed  in  hne,  parallel  to  their  original  front,  and  con- 
fiderably  to  the  general's  right. 

Eleventh  Manoeuvre. — Change  of  Pofition. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  the  battalion  •will  form 
cpen  column  of  companies  In  the  march — right  face  —  march. 
When  the  battalion  has  maiched  in  file  as  far  as  is  judged 
necelTary,  he  gives  the  vo~ii  form  companies.  The  files  in- 
ftantly  make  a  half  face,  each  marching  up  quick  and  dia- 
gonally to  their  refpeftive  Itading  men,  who  do  not  alter 
their  pace.  As  the  pivots  are  m  the  rear  of  companies, 
when  they  come  up,  the  companies  drefs  to  them  by  their 
captain  giving  the  word  eyes  lift;  and  they  take  up  as  they 
form,  the  ordinary  ftep.  The  column  marches  ;  and  when 
the  colours  are  oppofite  to  the  general,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  halt,  and  then  to  the  left  wheel  Into  line,  quid 
march. 

Twelfth  Manoeuvre. — Retreat  In  Line. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  111/111  retire — right 
clout  face  — march.  It  marches  fifty  or  fixty  paces  in  or- 
dinary time,  drefling  by  its  centre.  No  mafic  plays  during 
the  retreat  of  the  battalion.  The  colonel  gives  the  word 
hat  front,  and  directly  after  the  battalion  'uilll  Jire  ttulce  by 
companies,  from  centre  to  flanks.  On  the  lad  ftroke  of  the 
preparative,  the  captains  on  the  right  of  companies  ftep 
out  one  pace,  and  give  the  word  of  command  ^toora,  ready 
—prefent^fire — load.  When  the  firil  part  of  the  general  is 
beat,  the  captain  falls  back  into  the  front  rank.  The  colo- 
nel then  gives  the  word,  the  battalion  ivill  retire  by  alternate 
companies  —right  companies,  right  about  face — march.  Alter 
marching  in  ordinary  time  about  fifty  paces,  they  receive 
the  word  hah,  front.  In  marching,  one  colour  remains  on 
the  flank  of  its  proper  company  in  each  line.  The  king's 
colour  with  the  right  centre,  and  the  other  colour  with  the 
left  centre  company.  A  ferjeant  will  advance  fix  paces  be- 
fore each  colour  during  the  march.  Each  line  diredls  its 
movements  by  its  colour ;  diltances  are  prefervcd  from 
that  colour,  and  to  it  the  men's  eyes  are  turned  during 
the  march.  Each  line  has  a  commander.  Captains  are  or- 
dered to  be  on  the  inward  flanks  of  their  companies,  but 
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this  makes  a  perpetual  fhifting  of  pontioil!,  and  is  better 
omitted. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  left  companies,  male  ready 
—prefent — fire.  Immediately  after  firing,  the  men  come 
to  the  recover,  half  cock,  and  fhoulder  arms.  At  the 
word  right  about  face — march,'  the  left  companies  march 
fteadily  on,  drcillng  by  their  colour.  They  pafs  through 
the  intervals  of  the  right  companies,  and  continue  marching' 
until  they  receive  the  word  from  the  colonel,  halt  front — 
prime  and  load.  If  the  chief  fires  the  left  companies,  the 
next  in  command  fires  the  right  companies,  exaftly  as  the 
left  companies  were  fired.  They  retire  in  the  fame  manner 
through  the  intervals  of  the  left  companies.  The  colonel 
then  fires  the  left  companies,  and  retires  them  as  before,  and 
fo  on  till  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  form  line. 

The  left  companies  'will form  line  on  the  right  companies — march. 
When  they  have  marched  and  filled  up  the  intervals,  the 
word  halt  is  given  by  the  colonel,  and  drefs  by  the  captain 
of  each  company.  The  right  companies  may  form  line  on 
the  left  in  the  fame  manner.  SonK-times  the  right  companies 
are  fired  in  battalion  previous  to  their  retiring.  The  words 
of  command  ars  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  feparated 
from  the  left  companies.  The  light  infantry  may  be  di- 
vided in  the  intervals  of  the  firll  line,  retire  with  it,  and 
charge  to  the  other  line,  whenever  it  becomes  the  advanced 
one.  In  this  fituation,  they  cover  the  retreat,  and  may  oc- 
cafionally  fire  ;  and  when  the  line  is  formed,  they  rcfume 
their  poll  on  the  left.  Unlefs,  however,  the  battalion  is 
very  ftrong,  the  hght  infantry-  remain  iu  their  ufual  pofition 
as  a  company.  When  the  line  m  formed,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word  the  battalion  luiil  retire  In  line — right  about  face — 
march.  When  it  has  retired  as  far  as  he  chufes,  he  gives  the 
word  halt,  front. 

Thirteenth   Manoeuvre. March  to  a  Flani  in 

Echellon. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  battalion,  by  companies  four 
paces  to  the  right  wheel,  and  form  echellon.  Covering  ierjeants 
take  the  named  number  of  paces  as  ufual.  The  pivots 
make  a  half  face  to  the  right,  the  ferjeants  drefling  by  them. 
On  the  word  quick  march),  captains  on  the  right  of  their 
companies  give  the  word  halt,  drefs.  Covering  ferjcants  go 
to  the  reverfe  flank.  The  colonel  then  gives  the  word  the 
battalion  will  advance  in  echellon — march.  The  whoie  ad- 
vance to  the  flank  in  echellon  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces.  At  the  word  wheel  back  into  line,  the  three  centre 
ferjeants  inftantly  ftep  out  into  the  front,  and  mark  the  lime 
for  the  battalion.  The  pivots  mark  time,  gradually  turning 
to  their  proper  front,  while  the  rell  of  tliedivilions  wheel  back 
the  four  paces  they  had  advanced.  When  the  fourth  pace 
is  completed,  the  colonel  gives  the  word  fo/ward ;  and  the 
whole,  dreffing  by  the  centre,  ftep  out  their  full  pace,  till 
they  receive  the  word  hah.  The  hne  is  then  confiderably  t» 
the  general's  left,  and  parallel  to  its  original  front,  in  thi? 
fituation,  the  colonel  comniands_/i"/«  three  rounds  by  companies 
from  centre  to  Jlanks.  Each  raptain  gives  the  vtord-i p'jioon, 
ready,  prefent,  jire,  load. 

Fourteenth  Manoeuvre. — The  Hollo^u  Square,  and 
its  Movements. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  tulllform  a  halloti: 
fquare  on  the  three  centre  companies  (viz.  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth),  remaining  companies — four  paces  on  the  right  and  left 
backwards  -wheel — quick  march.  The  companies  on  the 
right  each  wheel  back  the  eighth  of  the  circle  on  their 
left,  and  the  com.panies  on  the  left  wheel  the  iw.e  nun.ber  of 
paces  backward  on  the  right.  The  colours,  at  the  fan>e  time 
that  the  companies  are  forming  their  echellpns,  move  back 
tliree  paces  into  the  rea<^  The  fourth  company  by  the  fide 
5  O  ftep 
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ftep  inclines  to  the  fifth  company,  to  ciofe  the  interval  that  was 
made  by  the  falling  back  of  the  colours.  At  the  word  right 
about  face,  the  companies  that  were  in  echellon  face  accord- 
ingly. The  colonel  then  gives  the  word,  in  echillm,  march 
to  form  fquare — march.  Two  ftrjeants  or  camp  colours 
fhoiild  be  placed  in  the  rear,  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
the  outfide  flanks  of  the  front  face,  marking  out  a  perfeCl 
fquare.  The  companies  now  march  in  echellon,  and  by  the 
-turning  of  the  left  (houlders  of  the  right  companies,  and 
the  right  (houlders  of  the  left  companies,  they  wheel  in  to 
form  fquare.  Tlieir  captains  halt  and  front  them  in  a  cor- 
re&  line.  The  firft  company  will  wheel  round  the  ferjeant 
placed  to  mark  the  angle,  and  the  grenadiers  round  the 
proper  right  of  the  firil  company  ;  the  hght  infantry  at  the 
lame  time  wheeling  round  the  ferjeant  on  the  oppofite  an- 
gle, till  its  right  flank  touches  that  of  the  grenadiers. 
They  then,  as  alfo  the  firfl  company,  get  the  words  hah, 
front,  dnfs,  from  their  captains.  They  have  then  formed 
the  rear  face  of  the  fquare,  and  in  this  manner  the  proper 
front  rank  of  the  rear  face  will  'be  outward.  The  fquare 
is  now  perfetlly  formed,  and  compofcd  of  four  faces.  The 
front  face  confiils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  companies ; 
the  right  face  of  the  third  and  fecond  ;  the  left  face  of  the 
feventh  and  eighth  ;  and  the  rear  face  of  the  firft  company, 
the  grenadiers,  and  light  infantry.  The  mounted  ofhcers, 
colours,  niullc,  drummers,  &c.  and  the  battalion  guns,  are 
nil  within  the  fquare. 

'I'iie  colonel  then  gives  the  words  the  fquare  tvill  march  hy 
ihi  right  angle  of  the  front  face,  left  and  rear  faces — ri^ht 
ahoitt  face.  The  two  fides  that  form  the  right  angle,  that  is, 
the  front  face  and  tlie  right  face,  ftand  fail  ;  the  other  two 
fides,  via.  the  left  face  and  the  rear  face,  go  to  the  right 
about.  At  the  word  by  fubdivifwns  four  paces  to  the  right  and 
left  ivhcel — march,  the  whole  by  fubdivifions  wheel  up  one 
eighth  of  the  circle,  two  lides  to  the  right  and  two  fides  to 
the  left,  and  are  thus  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  diredlion  in  which  they  are  to  move.  The  pi- 
vot flanks  are  in  this  manner  placed  on  the  fides  of  the 
fquare,  each  fide  being  thus  in  echellon,  and  the  colours  be- 
hind the  leading  angle.  At  the  word  march,  captains,  who 
are  on  the  inward  flank  of  their  leading  fubdivifions,  care- 
fully preferve  the  diftances  they  w.hecled  at,  and  from  the 
flanks  to  which  they  wheeled.  At  the  words  halt,  front 
fquare,  or  reform  f-.r:;  the  whole  wheel  back  into  fquare  ; 
and  the  two  fides  that  require  it,  that  is,  the  left  and  rear 
faces,  go  to  the  right  about.  Captains  dreis  their  divifions 
asufual,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  defcribed  for  the  fquare. 
The  dircftions  given  for  the  march  of  the  fquare  by  the 
right  angle  of  the  front  face,  will  equally  apply,  fhould  it 
be  found  necei?dry  to  march  the  fcmare  by  any  of  its 
other  angles. 

The  colonel  then  gives  the  words  the  fquare  will  march 
ly  the  right  face.  The  colours  move  up  behind  the  centre  of 
the  named  face,  as  do  the  mounted  officers,  &c.  At  the 
word  front  and  rear  faces,  by  fubdivifwuj  to  the  right  and  left 
-wheel — quid  march,  the  oppofite  fide,  that  is,  the  left  face, 
faces  about ;  and  the  two  flank  fides  wheel  up  by  fubdivi- 
fions, fo  as  to  (land  each  in  open  column.  At  the  word  by 
right  face — march,  the  fquare  marches  two  fides  in  line  and 
by  their  centre,  and  two  lides  in  open  column,  which  cover 
and  drefs  to  their  inward  flanks  on  which  they  wheeled  up, 
carefully  preferving  their  dillances.  The  fame  dircftions 
that  are  given  for  marching  by  the  right  face,  will  apply 
to  the  march  by  any  of  the  other  faces.  The  colonel, 
when  the  fquare  has  marched  as  far  as  he  fees  neceffary, 
jrives  the  word  halt,  reform  fquare.  The  fquare  halts,  the 
lubJiyiilons  iu  column  immediately  wheel  back,  awl  form 
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their  fides,  and  the  fide  which  faced  about  again  faces  out. 
wards.     The  captains  give  the  words  halt,  dnfs. 

On  the  word  pref ire  for  f ring,  the  front  rank  kneel  and 
prefent  their  bayonets  Hoped.  The  fquare  is  then  ordered 
to  fire  in  whatever  manner  may  be  judged  proper  ;  the  two 
rear  ranks  to  fire  (landing  ;  or  companies  by  ranks  fuccef- 
fivcly  :  or  by  companies  independent  of  each  other ;  or  by 
fubdivifions,  one  firing  when  the  other  has  loaded  ;  or  com- 
panies by  files  ;  as  ordered.  The  front  rank  remains  as  a 
referve.  Should  the  battalion  be  formed  only  two  deep,  the 
front  rank  will  remain  kneeling,  and  the  other  rank  will  fire 
by  files.  The  word  is  now  g^wtrt  fquare  ivill  fire  by  compa- 
nies, beginning  on  the  right.  When  the  firing  h^'  companies 
has  ceaftd,  the  command  is  given  by  the  colonel  kneeling 
ranks,  make  ready,  prefent,  fire  (the  men  rife  up  after  firingj, 
prime  and  load.  I'he  word  is  then  given  the  fquare  will  form 
line  on  the  three  centre  companies— fide  and  rear  faces — by  com- 
panics,  fix  paces  to  the  right  and  left  wheel,  quick  march.  The 
captains,  as  ufual  halt^drefs  their  companies.  The  words 
are  then  given  in  echellon  march  and  form  line,  march.  The 
whole  march  in  echellon,  except  the  three  centre  companies, 
the  outward  companies  taking  care  not  to  impede  the 
inner  ones,  which  mud  form  before  them.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  facing  and  filing  of  each  divifion  from  its  in- 
ward flank  to  its  point  in  the  new  line,  where  it  will  form 
up.  Captains  hah  — drefs  their  companies,  as  in  the  third 
manoeuvre. 

If  the  fquare  is  compofed  of  the  eight  battalion  compa- 
nies only,  then  the  grenadier  and  light  company  may  be 
placed  as  a  referve  in  the  rear,  ready  to  be  applied  according 
to  circumflances.  In  marching  the  fquare  by  any  of  its 
faces,  fome  regiments  have  been  inftrudled  to  march  two 
fides  in  file  inftead  of  open  column  ;  and  if  the  men  march 
tolerably  in  file,  there  can  be  no  queftion  but  that  it  is  the 
beft  method. 

Fifteenth  Manoeuvre. Retiring  and  ^filing  to  the 

Rear. 

When  the  battalion  is  to  retire,  it  ought  to  be  previoully 
dreffed  with  the  fame  exaftnefs  as  when  it  is  to  advance,  and 
the  fame  care  in  afcertaining  the  direftion  of  its  march  muft 
be  taken.  Therefore,  before  the  retreat  is  to  begin,  an 
officer  or  ferjeant  will  have  placed  himfclf  thirty  paces  in 
the  rear,  fo  as  to  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  front  direfting 
ferjeant  ;  and  of  courfe  he  will  be  in  the  line,  or  nearly  fo, 
of  the  direfting  ferjeant.  Whenever  the  battalion  marches 
to  the  rear,  it  muil  cover  its  proper  extent  of  ground.  The 
rear  muft  therefore  avoid  clofing  their  files  more  than 
ufual ;  otherwiie  the  front  rank  men,  who  are  in  general 
larger,  will  be  crowded  in  their  rank.  Mufic,  drums,  fuper- 
numerary  officers,  &c.  will  take  to  care  maich  with  exadl- 
nefs,  and  not  to  interrupt,  but  rather  afllft  the  battalion. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  will  retire.  As 
foon  as  this  caution  is  given,  the  three  direfting  ferjeants 
face  about.  The  fame  centre  ferjeant  that  direfts  to  the 
front,  direfts  alfo  to  the  rear.  He  moves  on  in  the  line 
of  the  advanced  officer,  fix  paces  beyond  the  rear  rank,  and 
halts.  The  two  other  ferjeants  move  up  on  each  fide  of 
him.  When  the  line  is  retiring,  mufic  is  never  to  play.  On 
the  word  right  about  face,  the  whole  face;  and  the  fupemu- 
merary  officer,  who  had  replaced  the  dire£ling  ferjeant, 
moves  up  into  the  leading  rank.  A  mounted  field  ofBcer 
paffes  through  to  the  rear,  and  the  diredling  ferjeant  in  the 
interior  prolongs  his  fine,  and  takes  his  objtdl  betwixt  the 
feet  of  the  pofted  officer.  Immediately  after  facing  about, 
the  word  march  is  given  by  the  colonel.  The  whole  batta- 
lion inftantly  fteps  off.  The  replacing  officer  betwixt  the 
colours  prefervcs,  during  the  movement,  his  exaft  diftance 
7  of 
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of  tix  paces  from  the  advanced  ferjcant,  and  is  the  guide  of 
the  battalion,  the  direfting  ferjeant  conducing  on  his  points 
under  the  correction  of  the  colonel,  who  is  ten  or  twelve 
paces  behind  the  centre  of  the  battalion.  In  this  retreat,  if 
the  lipfht  infantry  aft  feparate,  and  not  as  a  company  of  the 
battalion,  at  the  word  marcb  they  move  quickly  round  by  the 
flanks,  and  form  in  the  rear  of  the  centre,  extending  fo  as  to 
cover  it  during  the  retreat,  and  following  at  the  diftance  of 
fifty  or  fixty  paces. 

The  colonel  gives  the  words  t!>e  battalion  'w'lU,  from  the 
proper  right  of  companies,  jiie  to  the  rear — pafs  companies  by  files. 
Each  captain  inftantly  gives  tlie  word  left,  turn — quick  march, 
and  wheels  out  his  leading  file,  the  reft  of  the  files  following 
in  I'lcccfGon.  The  heads  of  companies  muft  obferve  the 
proper  diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  regulated  from  the 
left.  Circumftances  may  require  that  the  companies  fhould 
pafs  from  their  proper  left,  inilead  of  the  right,  in  which  cafe 
the  leaders  will  ("hift  and  condudi  fuch  left  until  the  line  is 
formed,  when  they  will  again  refume  their  proper  places. 
When  tlie  companies  in  file  have  marched  as  far  as  is 
neceflary,  the  colonel  gives  the  word  halt,  front.  The  whole 
now  ftand  in  open  column  of  companies,  the  nght  in  front. 
When  the  column  is  ordered  to  halt,  the  light  infr.ntiy  pafs 
quickly  through  it,  and  take  poft  thirty  paces  in  the  rear  of 
the  intended  hne.  On  the  word  ly  companies,  left,  'juheel  Into 
line — quick  march,  captains,  as  ufual,  halt,  drefs  their  compa- 
nies. When  the  line  is  formed,  its  centre  is  oppoGte  to  the 
general. 

Sixteenth  Manoeuvre. — Filing,  advancing,  and  charg- 
ing to  the  Front. 

The  colonel,  having  previoufly  placed  h.imfelf  ten  or 
twelve  paces  behind  the  exadt  line  of  the  direfting  ferjeant, 
will  remark  the  line  of  its  prolongation,  and  thus  afcertain 
the  direction  in  which  it  fhould  march,  and  in  doing  this,  he 
will  not  at  once  look  out  for  a  diftant  objeft,  but  will  hit  on 
it  by  prolonging  the  line,  from  the  perfon  of  the  directing 
ferjeant  to  the  front.  Or  he  will  order  the  covering  ferjeant 
to  run  out  twenty  paces,  and  will  place  him  in  the  line  in 
which  he  thinks  the  battalion  ought  to  advance.  The 
direfling  ferjeant  then  takes  his  diveftion  along  the  line 
which  pafies  from  himfelf,  betwixt  the  heels  of  the  advanced 
ferjeant,  and  remarking  his  objeft,  prefenes  fuch  line  in  ad- 
vancing. The  colonel  then  gives  the  words  the  battalion  'uilll 
advance.  Before  the  line  fo  advances,  the  light  company 
quickly  forms,  in  extended  order,  thirty  paces  before  the 
centre,  and  preferves  that  ditlance  in  advancing.  The  front 
direfting  ferjeant  of  the  battahon  moves  fix  accurate  and 
exact  paces  inordinary  time,  and  halts.  The  two  other  fer- 
jeants  that  were  behind  him,  move  up  on  each  fide  of  him, 
and  an  officer  from  the  rear  replaces  in  the  front  rank  the 
leading  ferjeant.  The  centre  ferjeant,  in  moving  out, 
marches  and  halts  on  his  own  obferved  point,  and  the  two 
other  ferjeants  drefs  and  fquare  themfelves  exactly  by  him. 
The  directing  ferjeant,  after  being  aifured  that  he  himfelf  is 
perfeAly  and  fquarely  placed  in  the  rank,  by  cafting  his 
eyes  down  the  centre  of  his  body,  from  the  junction  of  his 
two  heels,  and  by  repeated  trials  twtake  up  or  prolong  a  line 
perpendicular  to  himfelf  and  to  the  battalion,  will  obferve" 
and  take  up  any  accidental  fmall  fpot  on  the  ground,  and 
within  loo  or  150  paces,  intermediate  ones  cannot  be  want- 
ing, nor  the  renewal  of  fuch  as  he  afterwards  fuccelfively  ap- 
proaches to  in  his  march.  In  this  manner  he  is  prepared, 
under  the  future  correction  of  the  colonel  from  behind,  to 
conduct  the  march. 

The  line  of  direftion  being  thus  afcertained,  the  colonel 
gives  the  word  march.  The  whole  inftantly  ftep  off,  and 
without  turning  the  head,  eyes  are   glanced  towards  the 
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colours  in  the  front  rank.  The  replacing  officer  betwixt  the 
colours  preferves,  during  the  movement,  his  exaft  diftance  of 
fix  paces  from  the  advanced  ferjeant,  and  is  the  guide  of  the 
battalion.  The  centre  advanced  ferjeant  is  anfwerable  for 
the  direftion,  and  the  equal  cadence  or  length  of  ftep.  Tu 
thefe  objefts  he  alone  attends,  while  tlie  other  two,  fcrupu- 
loufly  conforming  to  his  pofition,  maintain  their  parallelifra 
to  the  front  of  the  battalion,  and  thereby  prefent  an  obieci 
to  which  it  ought  to  move  fquare.  They  are  to  allow  no 
other  confideracion  to  attraft  their  attention,  and  will  notice 
and  conform  to  the  direction  of  the  commander  only.  If 
any  fmall  alteration  in  their  pofition  is  ordered,  it  muft  be 
gradually  and  coolly  made.  When  the  battalion  is  advancing 
in  Une  for  any  confiderable  diftance,  the  raufic  may  be 
allowed  at  intervals  to  play  for  a  few  feconds  only,  and  the 
drums  in  two  divifions  to  roll ;  but  it  is  the  wind  in- 
ftruments  only  which  play.  The  large  drum,  or  any  other 
inftrument  whatever,  which  marks  time  by  the  ftroke,  is  not 
permitted. 

When  the  battalion  advances  fifty  paces,  the  colonel  gives 
the  word«  the  battalion  ivtll  file  from  the  right  of  companies — 
pafs  files  to  the  front.  Each  captain  immediately  gives  the 
word  right,  turn — quick,  march,  wheels  out  his  leading  file, 
and  pafles  on  direct  to  the  front,  preltrvmg  a  relative  diftance 
from  the  left,  as  being  the  head  of  the  column,  or  from  the 
other  flank,  if  particularly  fo  ordered.  When  the  colnmn  has 
marched  fifty  paces,  the  colonel  gives  the  v^ordslalt,  front. 
The  whole  now  ftands  in  open   colun.n,    the  left  in  front. 

The  light  company  palTcs  quick  to  the  rear,  afiembles  half 
of  it  behind  each  flank,  and  moves  relatively  with  the  flaak 
companies. 

The  words  now  given  in  fucceflion  are  column,  right,  tvheel 
into  line,  quick,  march.  The  battalion  -will  advance — march. 
The  battalion  marches  fifty  paces.  The  battalion  tvill  ad- 
vance by  alternate  vuings,  and fre  four  timet — Left  "wlng,  half. 
The  left  wing  halts,  and  the  right  wing  continues  to  move 
on  fifteen  paces.  Left  "julng,  march.  Right  ojing,  halt,  ready, 
prefent, fre,  load,  march.  The  l;ft  wing  marches  pail  them 
till  the  right  wing,  being  loaded  and  ftiouldered,  receives  the 
order  to  march.  Left  zulng — halt,  ready.  Sec.  as  direfted  for 
the  right  wing,  and  thus  they  alternately  proceed,  till  eack 
wing  has  fired  twice.  The  left  rxilr.g  nulll  form  Une  on  the  right 
— right  'wlng,  halt.  When  the  line  is  formed,  the  battalion 
•will  advance,  march.  After  marching  fifty  paces,  halt.  The 
battalion  villi  fire  a  volley — front  rank  kneeling,  make  ready, 
prefent,  fire,  prime  and  load.  The  battalion  lulll  advance — 
march.  When  it  has  advanced  twenty  paces,  it  receives  the 
command  halt.  The  battalion  luilljire  a  volley,  and  port  arms  i 
when  the  battalion  has  fired,  it  immediately  ports  arms. 
Quick  march  ;  the  battalion  advances  firm,  dreffing  by  the 
centre.  When  it  has  advanced  fifty  paces,  halt ;  the  front 
rank  comes  down  to  the  charging  pofition.  Shoulder  arms — 
prime  and  load.  The  light  company,  iflifing  from  behind 
the  flanks,  purfue,  return,  and  aifemble  and  join  on  the 
left  ot  the  battahon.  The  battalion  is  now  advanced  near 
the  general,  and  with  its  centre  oppofite  him. 

If  the  battahon  is  not  ver)-  ftrong,  the  light  infantry 
fliould  not  aft  as  fuch,  but  only  as  a  company  in  batta- 
lion. In  firing  by  wings,  that  is,  by  half  battalions,  the 
colonel  generally  fires  the  right  wing,  and  the  next  in  com- 
mand the  left.  When  the  battalion  has  charged  bayonets, 
they  may  be  ordered  to  move  forward  on  the  charge  at  a  very 
quick  ftep  ;  but  by  no  means  to  run.  A  very  fe\V  paces 
only  can  be  neceffary.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  batta- 
lion moves  in  perfeft  drefs,  whicli  it  cannot  do  if  it  run. 
The  flugel  man  gives  the  time  for  each  wing  to  eaft  about, 
and  fhoulder. 

5  O  2  Setes- 
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Sptrktefsth  Manoeuvre. — R;l!r'mg  in  I.'int. 

Ttie  colonel  gives  the  words  ihe  battnlion  tvUI  retire — y^^l'l 
abmit,  face — march.  While  it  is  retiring,  lie  .gives  the 
caution  the  lallal'ion  iviUJire  t-w'ice  by  alternate  ivings — .'/'■•  t:i'0 
frfl  ranks  jlanding.  He  then  gives  the  words  right  ivhig — 
hah,  front.  The  light  infantry  are  not  ordered  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  infantry  formntion,  to  cover  the 
regiment  in  this  manceiivrc  ;  but  it  appearing  to  be  as  re- 
quifite  as  in  advancing,  they  will  be  formed  fcparately.  On 
the  halt  of  the  right  wing,  they  file  round  the  kft  flank,  and 
cover  the  left  wing  at  fix  paces  in  front,  firing  and  retiring  till 
they  occupy  the  ground  quitted  by  the  left  wing,  drefling 
by  the  right.  When  the  left  wing  has  gained  fifteen  paces, 
it  receives  the  word  from  the  lieutenant-colonel,  hah,  front. 
The  light  infantry  ceafe  firing.  The  colonel  orders  right 
•wing — ready,  prffent,Jire  (the  men  after  firing  immediately 
come  to  the  port,  or  to  the  recover,  as  may  be  ordered). 
The  light  infantry  face  to  the  right,  and  cover  the  right 
wing  at  fi.x  paces.  On  the  words  right  about,  face — march, 
the  light  infantry  fire  retiring,  till  they  come  into  line  with 
the  left  wing  by  which  they  drefs,  and  continue  firing. 
When  the  right  wing  has  marched  fifteen  paces  beyond  the 
left,  it  receives  the  words  halt,  front — prime  andload.  When 
loaded,  the  fignal  founds  for  the  light  infantry  to  ceafe  firing. 
The  inftant  the  lieutenant-colonel  fees  that  the  right  wing 
has  fronted,  he  immediately  gives  the  word  of  command,  and 
conforms  in  every  particular  to  what  the  right  wing  has 
done.  The  light  infantry  face  to  the  left,  and  cover  the  left 
wing  as  they  did  the  right,  drefling  by  the  right.  In  this 
manner  each  wing  alternately  proceeds,  every  due  difpatch 
being  made  in  reloading.  When  the  wings  have  each  fired 
twice,  the  colonel  gives  the  words  the  left  iving  ivill form  line 
on  the  right  wing — march — halt,  front— prime  andload.  When 
loaded,  the  light  infantry  ceafes  firing,  and  the  fignal  is  given 
by  the  bugle  for  it  to  form  company  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre.  The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  line  tuill  retire  ;  and 
when  it  has  marched  a  hundred  paces  or  more,  covered  by 
the  light  infantry,  who  file  round  the  flanks,  halt,  front. 
The  light  infantry,  upon  fignal,  form  company  in  the  rear  of 
the  centre  and  afterwards  refume  their  poft  on  the  left  of  the 
battalion. 

In  retiring  by  altermte  wings,  one  colour  remains  on  the 
inward  flank  of  each  half  battalion,  to  which  the  men  con- 
tinue to  look  when  they  move,  by  which  they  drefs,  and  be- 
fore which  a  direfting  ferjeant  advances  fix  paces.  The 
mute  ready — prefent—-fire  of  the  advanced  wing  is  inftantly  to 
I'ucceed  the  march  of  the  other  advancing  wing  or  the  halt, 
front,  o{  the  retiring  one.  In  the  half  battalion  firing,  ad- 
vancing, and  retreating,  if  formed  two  deep,  both  ranks  will 
fire  ftanding.  If  formed  three  deep,  the  front  and  centre 
ranks  will  fire  ftanding,  and  the  rear  rank  will  remain 
lliouldered  in  rcferve. 

Eighteenth  Manoeuvre. — ./Advancing  in  Line. 

The  colonel  gives  the  word  the  battalion  ivill  advance — 
march.  It  marches  a  hundred  paces,  and  receives  the  halt. 
At  the  words  Jire  a  volley  obliquely  to  the  right,  the  men  of 
the  front  rank  turn  one-eighth  of  a  circle  to  the  right  ; 
thofeofthe  rear  ranks  take  a  pace  to  the  left,  and  cover 
their  proper  file  leadei-s.  The  words  are  then  given  make 
ready,  prefent,  Jire,  load.  Fire  a  volley  obliquely  to  the  left — 
make  ready,  prefent,  fire,  load  (the  ranks  execute  the  reverfe  of 
what  is  direded  in  the  firing  to  the  right ) .  The  battalion  -will 
advance — march.  When  it  has  advanced  a  hundred  paces, 
halt.  Fire  t-wa  volleys  to  the  front—after  the  lafl,  the  men  ivill 
port  arm:,  and  half  cod:  Battalion — ready,  prefent, Jire,  load. 
battalion — ready,  prefent,  fre—lhe  men  will  port  arms,  and 
half  cock.     Shoulder  arms— Jhuf  pan; — riar  ranhs,  take  open 
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order — march.  Tlie  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  now  dif. 
mount,  and  come  through  the  centre  into  the  front,  as  do  the 
mufic.  Every  one  takes  his  ilation  exaftly  as  they  had  been 
placed  when  receiving  the  general.  The  colonel,  with  his 
back  to  the  regiment,  gives  the  v.-ords  the  battalion  txiill  ad- 
vance— march.  The  mufic  plays,  and  when  the  line  has  ad- 
vanced within  fifty  paces  of  the  general,  the  colonel  gives  the 
word  hah — general  faluie— prefent  arms.  The  muiic  plays. 
God  fave  the  King,  and  the  drummers  beat  a  marcli. 
When  the  mufic  ceafes,  the  colonel,  turning  the  battalion, 
gives  the  woxA^Jljouldtr  arms — rear  ranks,  take  clofe  order — ■ 
march,  and  the  review  is  ended. 

Light  Infantry.  The  following  is  the  method  ufually  ob» 
ferved  by  the  light  infantry  when  required  to  form  in  ex- 
tended order,  as  commenced  at  the  twelfth  manoeuvre.  Pre- 
vious to  the  retreat  in  line,  the  colonel  direiSs  the  horn  to 
found  the  fignal  for  their  fonning  company,  when  the  officer 
commanding  it  gives  the  words  riglii  face — quick  march  (in 
double  quick  time,  to  ten  paces  in  the  rear  ot  the  fupernu- 
merary  rank,  its  centre  covering  the  colours) — hah,  front — • 
order  arms — unjlx  bayonets — form  two  deep  (the  left  fubd:- 
vifion  of  the  rear  rank  fteps  back  one  pace)  rear  rank,  to  the 
left  face — quick  march  (its  kft  lubdiviilon  arrives  between  it 
and  the  centre  rank,  when  the  whole  moves  forward) — halt, 
front,  drefs.,  is  then  given  by  the  fenior  fupernumerary  officer. 
The  light  infantry  being  divided  into  fubdiviiions,  the  right 
is  commanded  by  the  captain,  and  led  by  his  covering  fer- 
jeant ;  the  left  by  the  fenior  lieutenant,  and  led  by  the  fe- 
cond  ferjeant ;  the  fecond  lieutenant  attends  the  right  fub- 
divifion.  On  the  retreat  of  the  line,  at  fignal  from  the  horn, 
the  fubdivifions  face  outward,  and  file,  in  quickeil  time, 
round  the  flanks  of  the  line,  forming  (when  the  retreat  is 
made  by  alternate  companies)  at  ten  paces  in  front.  The 
right  fubdivifion  covering  at  equal  diftances  the  right  wing, 
except  the  grenadiers,  and  the  other  the  left  wing  in  the 
fame  manner,  drefling  to  the  centre.  When  the  word  march 
is  given  to  the  line,  the  light  company,  at  the  found  of  the 
bugle,  commence  firing  for  the  firft  round  from  centre  to 
flanks.  Each  man,  when  he  has  fired,  retires  the  ordered 
number  of  paces,  generally  four,  by  the  left  of  his  file  com- 
rade, and  reloads.  On  the  fronting  of  the  battalion,  they 
form,  company,  as  before  mentioned,  round  the  flanks,  ia 
rear  of  the  line,  where  they  divide  into  fcftions.  The  two 
feftions  of  the  right  fubdivifion  form  in  rear  of  the  firil  and 
third  companies  :  thofe  of  the  left  in  the  rear  of  the  fiftli 
and  fcventh.  All  the  fcftions  are  faced  to  the  left,  and  on 
the  retreat  of  the  alternate  companies,  fuppofe  the  left  move 
inftantly  into  the  intervals,  and  form  as  much  extended  as  is 
neceflary,  in  line  with  the  right  companies,  who  liili  reroaia 
ftationary,  firing  independently  till  the  companies  in  line  re- 
ceive the  order  to  make  ready.  When  the  right  companies 
retreat,  the  light  infantry  move  to  the  right,  cover  thtm  as 
they  had  before  done  the  left,  and  fire  retiring  till  they 
amve  at  the  intervals  between  the  left  companies,  upon  whom 
they  drefs.  Thus  they  alternately  continue  to  occupy  the 
intervals,  till  the  line  being  formed,  they  wheel  round  the 
relpeftive  flanks,  form  fubdivifions  in  rear  of  the  fecond  and 
fevcnth  companies,  form  again  in  front  on  the  retreat  of  the 
whole  line,  in  extended  order,  and  at  its  halt,  aflemble  again 
in  company  behind  the  centre.  In  advancing  in  line,  and  by 
wings,  the  movements  are  fimilar  to  thofe  already  explained 
in  the  feventeenth  m.anceuvre,  with  this  difference,  tliat  the 
company  moves  forward  in'lead  of  retiring.  To  re-for:n 
three  deep,  when  re-affemb!ed  in  company  behind  the  centre 
of  the  line,  the  officer  gives  the  words_/o;-m  three  deep  (the 
third  feclion,  or  the  whole  of  the  proper  rear  rank,  .leps 
back  one  ■^zzt)rear  rank,  to  the  right  face — quick  march  (the 
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fear  renk  of  the  feftion  marks  time  till  the  front  rank  has 
paffed  It,  and  then  moves  on)  at  the  word  halt,  front,  they 
eover  the  centre  rank  corretlly,  at  one  pace  dillant  from  it. 
The  company  then  fixes  bayonets,  faces  to  the  left  and  re- 
lumes its  proper  pofition  in  Une. 

Olfervations. 

The  number  of  paces  mentioned  in  the  feveral  movements 
are  not  pofitively  prefcribed,  but  are  fuppofed  to  be  nearly 
fuch  as  will  give  the  intended  relative  fituations.  If  the 
ground  allows  the  marches  to  the  rear  and  front  to  be 
lonp^er,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 

The  colonel  (hould  give  all  his  commands  from  the  rear  of 
the  battalion.  No  commanding  officer  fhould  attempt,  in 
the  face  of  the  general,  to  put  the  regiment  through  any  of 
the  manoeuvres  without  bein^  himfclf  perfeftly  and  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  euch  is  performed. 
He  will  thus  avoid  the  difgrace  of  calling  to  his  adjutant  for 
inftrudlion,  or  galloping  full  fpeed  to  the  flank  of  the  batta- 
lion bv  way  of  retlifyiug  a  raillake  which  his  ignorance  and 
temerity  has  brought  him  into,  and  which  he  cannot  remedy 
but  by  recurring  for  advice  either  to  the  other  mounted 
officers,  or  to  the  fcrjeant-major  in. the  rear. 

When  the  reviewing  general  has  feen  the  battalion  go 
through  fuch  of  the  ordtrred  inancEuvres  as  he  judges  necef- 
fary,  he  will,  that  he  may  be  able  to  report  pn  the  merits  of 
its  performance,  among  other  circumftances,  particularly  ob- 
ferve  and  fpecify,  whether  or  not  the  original  iurmation  of 
the  battalion  is  according  to  order. 

The  marches  are  made  with  accuracy,  at  the  rcqr.ired 
time  and  length  of  ftep,  and  on  fuch  objeAs  as  are  gi\en. 
The  proper  dillances  in  column  and  echellon  are  at  all  times 
preferved..  The  wheehngs  are  made  juft,  and  in  the  manner 
prefcribed.  The  formations  in  line  are  made  true,  without 
falfe  openings,  or  neceihty  of  correftion.  The  officers  are 
alert  in  their  changes  of  htuation,  exaft  in  their  own  per- 
fonal  movements,  and  loud,  decided,  and  pointed  in  their 
words  of  command.  The  march  in  line  is  uniformly  fteady, 
without  floating,  opening,  or  clofing.  The  marcli  in  file 
clofe,  firm,  and  without  lengthening  out.  The  officers, 
and  fupernumeraries  give  the  aids  required  of  them  with  due 
quicknefs  and  precifion.  Hurry  and  unneceiTary  delay  in 
the  movements,  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  In  the  firings, 
the  loading  is  quick,  the  levelling  juft,  the  officers  animated 
and  exaft  in  their  commands. 

Form  of  fending  for,  avJ  lodging  the  alcurs.  The  battalion 
being  in  line,  the  commanding  officer  orders  the  grenadier 
drummers  to  beat  the  drummer's  call ;  on  which  the  two 
youngeft  enfigns  recover  their  fwords,  face  to  the  right,  and 
march  between  the  line  of  officers  and  the  front  rank,  till 
they  come  to  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  where  they  halt, 
fi-ont,  and  bring  their  fwords  to  the  port.  The  drum-major, 
with  a  party  of  drummers  and  fifers,  will  liktwile  face  to 
the  right,  and  march  to  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  placing 
themfelves  between  the  enfigiis  and  the  front  rank.  The 
grenadier  captain  then  makes  his  company  take  clofe  order, 
and  will  either  wheel  them  by  fubdivifions,  or  march  them 
in  one.  If  by  fubdivifions,  he  places  himlelf  on  the  pivot 
flank  of  the  firft,  the  elde't  lieutenant  on  that  of  the  fecond, 
and  the  other  lieutenant 'in  the  fupernumerary  rank  of  the 
firft  ;  but  if  the  company  is  marched  in  one  divifion,  the  two 
lieutenants  are  in  the  fupernumerary  rank.  The  company 
then  marches,  in  ordinary  time,  to  the  quarters  where  the 
colours  are  lodged,  when  it  halts,  and  rear  ranks  take  open  ' 
order.  The  drum-major  unfurls  the  colours,  and  gives  them 
cut  of  a  window  to  the  enfigns,  who  on  halting  had  (heath',  d 
their  fwords.  The  captain  then  orders  his  men  to  prefent 
arms.     Officers  falutc,  and  the  drummers  beat  a  point  of 


war,  which  fini/hed.  he  fhoulJers  aims,  clofei  the  rank«,  a.'.d 
jnarches  them  off  in  ordinary  time,  the  di  ummers  btaiing 
the  grenadier's  march.  On  arriving  at  th.e  left  flank  of  the 
regiment,  the  company  faces  to  the  riglit,  the  enfigns  with 
the  colours  march  in  front  of  the  line  of  officers,  the  grena- 
dier officers  between  them  and  the  front  rank,  as  alfo  the 
drums  and  mufic,  and  the  grenadiers  in  files,  between  the 
other  ranks.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  as 
foon  as  the  colours  amve  on  the  left  flank,  orders  the  bat- 
talion  to  prefent  arms,  the  officers  falnte  ;  the  mnfic  play;? 
God  fave  the  king,  and  the  drummers  beat  the  troop. 
On  the  colours  ai  riving  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion, 
the  enfigns  halt  and  front,  and,  when  the  grenadiers  have 
taken  poll  on  the  right,  the  battalion  is  ordered  to  flioulder 
arms. 

When  the  colours  are  to  be  hdged,  on  the  drummer's  call 
being  beat,  the  enfigns,  the  drum  major,  and  a  party  of 
drummers  and  fifers,  march  and  take  poll  in  the  front  of  the 
grenadiers.  The  battalion  prefent  arms,  officers  falute, 
muiic  plays,  and  drams  beat.  On  the  captain  of  grenadiers 
marching  off  with  the  colours,  drummers  beat  the  troop. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  houfe,  or  place  where  they  are  to 
be  lodged,  the  drum-major  receives  them  at  a  window,  the 
grenadiers  prefent  arms,  officers  falute,  and  drummers  beat 
a  point  of  war.  The  enfigns  on  quitting  the  colours,  draw 
their  fwords,  and  falute  with  the  other  officers.  The  capr 
tail:  will  either  march  his  company  back,  or  difm.ifs  them, 
as  he  may  be  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer. 

When  the  colours  are  not  to  be  received,  or  lodged  in 
form,  the  ferjeant-major,  with  four  ferjeants  in  the  centre 
of  the  battalion,  will  take  the  colours  cafed,  from,  or  to  the 
place  where  they  are  kept,  in  the  following  manner.  Ser- 
jeant-major, the  two  front  rank  ferjeants  carry^ing  the 
colours  on  their  (boulders,  covered  in  the  rear  by  the  two  other 
ferjeants  and  the  drum-major,  who  is  to  receive  them  when 
they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  dellination.  No  compliment 
is  paid  by  the  bsttaUon  in  this  cafe,  and  they  are  generally 
fent  away  when  the  ranks  are  clofed.  When  the  regiment 
is  ordered  for  a  field  day,  the  colours  (hould  never  be  received 
or  lodged  in  form,  as  it  takes  up  too  much  time. 

The  following  is  at  prefent  the  detail  of  the  battalion. 
Field  officers — one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  ma- 
jor, (by  a  late  regulation  field  officers  have  no  companies,) 
ten  cagtajrs,  twelve  lieutenants,  and  eight  enfigns.  There 
is  no  captain-lieutenant.  Staff  officers — one  adjutant,  one 
pay -mailer,  one  quarter-mafter,  one  furgeon,  one  affillant- 
furgeon.  Non-commiffioned  officers — one  ferjeant-major, 
one  quarter-mafler  fcrjeant,  thirty  ferjeants,  thirty  corpo- 
rals. Drummers — one  drum-major,  twenty-one  drummers 
and  fifers.     Privates — five  hundred  and  feventy. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  his  Majefly's  forces.  Ruffell's 
Inftruclions  for  the  Drill,  London,  1S03,  &c.  &c. 

BATTARDEAUX,  in  Bridge-Luilding.  SeeCoFFER= 
diims. 

BATTATA,  in  Botany.     See  Dioscorea, 

BATTATAS.     See  Hsli.inthus. 

BATTAWAY,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Africa  on  the 
Grain  Coall,  eafily  known  at  fea  b)-  two  large  rocks, 
two  miles  diftant  from  the  (hore  to  t!ie  well,  and  alfo  by 
fome  high  mountains  behind  the  town.  This  is  one  of  tlie 
bell  built  places  on  the  coaft  ;  populous  and  rich,  and  trades 
extenfively  in  pepper  and  ivory.  The  people,  however,  are 
addiAed  to  thieving. 

BATTEAU.     See  Bateau. 

BATTEL,  in  Geography,  Law,  i^c.     See  Battle. 

B-\TTEN,  in  Carpentry,  a  name  which  the  workmen  give- 
to  a  fcantling  of  wooden  fluff  from  two  to  four  ikiches  biund, 
3  and 
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and  about  an  inch  fliick  ;  the  length  being  pretty  confidera- 
ble,  but  undetermined. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufcd  in  fpeaking  of  doors,  Src.  which 
are  not  framed  of  wliole  deal,  &c.  with  lliles,  rails,  andpan- 
ncls  like  vvaiiifcot,  but  are  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were, 
by  means  of  tliefe  pieces,  or  battens,  braJded  on  the  plain 
board  round  the  edges,  and  fon\etimes  crofs  them,  and  up 
and  down. 

Hence  batten  doors,  or  windows,  are  fuch  as  feem  to  be 
wainfcot  ones,  but  are  not.  Thefc  are  faid  to  be  either 
fingle  or  double,  as  the  battens  are  fitted  on  to  one  fid.;,  or 
to  both. 

Battens  of  the  hatches,  in  Sea-language,  are  nailed  along 
the  tarpaulings,  and  ferve  to  keep  their  edges  clofe  down  to 
the  hatches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  which  wafhes  over 
the   deck   from  penetrating  into   the  lower  apartments  of. 
the  (hip. 

Batten,  in  Geography,  z  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Upper  HefTe,  16 
miles  fouth  weft  of  Waldeck,  and  16  north  welt  of  Marburg. 

BATTENBURG.     See  Batenuourg. 

BATTEN  Ki//,  a  fmall  river  of  America,  which  rifes  in 
Vermont,  and  after  running  north  and  north-werfterly  about 
30  miles,  falls  into  Hudfon,  near  Saratoga.    • 

BATTERBURY,  or  Batterby  tay,  lies  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  about  two  miles  north  eaft  from  Convitt 
iflands.  It  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  is  above  4  miles  broad. 
N.  lat.  sf  19'-  W.  long.  10°  22'. 

BATTERIE,  is  a  French  term  in  Mufc,  for  that  kind 
of  arpeggio;  or  breaking  of  chords  in  a  diitinft  and  detached 
manner,  different  from  common  arpeggios,  in  the  execution 
of  which  on  keyed-inftruments,  no  finger  is  taken  off  till  the 
note  affigned  it  is  again  wanted  ;  and  when,  on  the  viohn 
the  notes  of  a  chord  arc  not,  as  ufual,  fwept  up  and  down 


in  one  bow,  but  cither  all  to  be  bowed  or  fcparated  by  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  bow. 

In  this  article  of  the  Encycl.  Meth.  after  the  definition  of 
the  term  Batterie,  and  a  neceffary  addition  by  M.  Framery, 
are  inferted,  the  Abbe  Feytou  takes  the  pen,  and  in  treating 
the  fubjetl  metaphyfically,  manifefts  deep  reflexion  and 
fcience  in  the  theory  of  found  ;  but  with  a  total  difregard  to 
the  praflice  of  the  greateft  compofers  and  performers,  who 
have  produced  pleafing  effedls  by  the  very  means  which  he 
prohibits. 

BATTERING-Ram.     See  Aries. 

BATTERiNG-/?affu,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat  of 
arms  refenibling  the  military  engine  of  the  fame  name. 

Battering,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or  the  like, 
with  heavy  artillery.     See  Battery. 

To  Batter  in  Breach,  battre  en  hreche,  is  to  play  furioufly 
on  a  work,  as  the  angle  of  a  half  moon,  in  order  to  demo- 
li(h  and  make  a  gap  or  breach  in  it. 

In  this,  they  obferve  never  to  fire  a  fingle  piece  againft 
the  top  of  the  wall,  but  all  towards  the  bottom,  from  three 
to  fix  feet  from  the  ground ;  they  alfo  fire  par  camarade,  a/l 
together,  till  they  perceive  the  earth  fall  from  behind  the 
lining  of  the  rampart. 

Battering  Pieces,  or  pieces  of  battery.    See  Cannok. 

BATTEROW,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  2  leagues  from  Dixcove,  and  5  leagues  more  from 
cape  Three  points  to  the  north  of  the  eaft. 

BATTERSEA,  a  village  and  parifti  near  London,  in 
the  county  of  Surry;  v/here  above  300  acres  of  land  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  market  gardeners,  of  whom  there  are  about 
twenty,  who  rent  from  5  or  6  to  nearly  60  acres  each. 
The  gardens  at  Batterfea  pay  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence 
per  acre  for  tythes  to  their  vicar.  Lyfons's  Environs  of 
London,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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